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JAMES  could  never  forgive  Henr)^  for  the  lofs  of  his 
brave  officer.  He  fent  to  demand  fatibfai^i.on  ;  but 
all  the  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  Barton  and  his  crews 
were  lawlcfs  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been  done  a- 
gainft  them  ought  ncN'er  to  have  been  refen  ted  ainongft 
fovereign  princes.  James  averted,  that  Barton  was  no 
pirate,  bccaufc  he  bore  his  comnilffion  ;  and  that  he 
crught  to  have  been  conv  idled  of  piratical  adls  before 
Ire  was  ti^ated  as  being  guilty  of  them.  Henry  inti¬ 
mated  to  James,  that  he  was  willing  to  accommodate 
the  affair  by  way  of  negociation  ;  but  JariKS  thought 
himfeJf  affronted  by  the  propofal. 

Various  negociations  took  place  concerning  this  and 
loives  to  m-othcr  affairs  till  the  year  1513  ;  when  James,  though 
■yade  Er.g-  he  had  for  fome  time  before  been  fully  refolved  upon  a 
war  w  ith  England,  thought  it  highly  neceffary  that  it 
fhould  have  the  fantlion  of  his  parliament,  w'hich  he  af- 
fcmbled  for  that  purpofe.  The  young  nobility  were  not 
only  iiifpiied  with  the  fentimenlx  of  James,  but  had  been 
won  over  by  the  French  ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  as 
^  well  as  of  the  clergy  (  w'hich  w^as  fomewlrat  extraordinary, 
Vi  23  James  w'as,  in  effeft,  to  fight  agaiiiff  the  pope  and  his 
Sillies),  were  keen  for  a  war  with  England.  Tl^*  old 
counfellors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  faw  the  flourifliing 
date  of  Scotland,  arlfmg  from  a  long  peace  and  their 
*  commerce,  which  was  protedled  by  a  fleet,  dreaded  the 
ruinous  confequences  of  the  w^ar.  The  queen  naturally 
^  headed  this  party ;  and  fhe  w^^as  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  the  wnfcfl  part  of  the  nobility.  Their  ar- 
guments  made  no  impreffion  upon  James,  w^ho  had  fc- 
\  ceiled  a  prefen t  from  Louis  of  four  fhlps  laden  w  ith 
wine  and  fiour,  and  two  fhips  of  war  completely  equip, 
r  ped,  one  of  them  carrying  34  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance. 
He  proniifed  to  the  French  queen,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  would  take  the  field  againff  the  Engliffi  ;  and  fhe 
^  had  fent  him  a  frefh  letter,  gently  reproaching  him  for 
want  of  gallantry,  and  for  not  being  fo  good  as  his  word. 
In  fhort,  the  reafonings  of  the  wnfeft.  and  bed  part  of 
the  nobility  w  ere  over  ruled,  and  tlie  expedition  againff 
England  w^as  refolved  on. 

1  he  earl'^  of  Hume,  who  was  chamberlain  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was,  at  this  junfture,  at  the  head  of  ycoo  or 
8000  men,  wnth  whom  he  committed  prodiiYious  de- 
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vaftations  on  the  Englifh  borders.  Henryks  queen,  gcot’anc^. 
Catharine  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  his  ^ 

dominions,  iffiied  a  c^nimiflion  of  array,  dircdled  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  knight  of  the  garter,  for  afTcm- 
bling  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Der¬ 
by,  Warwick,  I.eiceller,  Stafford,  Rutland,  Northainp* 
toil,  and  Lincoln.  management  of  the  war,  how¬ 

ever,  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  carl  of  Surry,  who 
affeinbled  tlie  militia  of  Cbeder,  Lancader,  Norihnm- 
beriand,  Weftmorcland,  Cumberland,  and  the  bifhoprio 
of  Durham,  d'he  earl  of  Hinne  liad  by  this  lime  laid 
great  part  of  Northumberland  wallc  ;  and  his  men  wtrd 
returning  home  laden  with  booty.  'I  he  earl  of  Surry, 
refolving  to  interct^pt  them,  ordered  Sir  William  Bui- 
mer  to  form  an  ambiifh  with  loco  archei-s,  at  a  place 
called  Brt^omhoufe^  wdrich  was  extremely  convenient  for* 
that  purpofe,  as  the  Scots  wwre  obliged  topafs  that  wav. 

As  the  latter  expected  nothing  of^that-  kind,  Biilmer 
executed  his  orders  with  great  fuccefs.  The  archeis 
affaulted  the  Scots  all  at  once,  and  made  fo  good  ufe  of 
their  an  ow?,  that  their  main  body  w  as  put  to" flight,  500 
were  killed,  and  400  taken,  with  the  Lord  Humors 
ftandard,  which  he  left  on  tlie  field  of  battle;  the  greateff 
part  of  the  plunder  being  recovered  at  the  fame  time. 

The  commonalty  of  Scotland  termed  this  expedition  of 
the  J^ord  Hume’s  the  III  ron(K 

James  w-as  more  exafperated  than  ever  bv  this  de-  .-,., 
feat,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  Eno-. 
land  with  additional  vigour.  ^  His  qtTcen  did  all  that 
became  a  wife  and  prudent  wife  to  divert  him  froiti  h's  J-vmes  fionx 
fatal  purpofe.  She  endearoiired  to  work  upon  his  fn. 
perffiiioti,  by  recounting  to  him  her  ominous  dreams 
and  l)odmg  apprehenfions.  James  treating  tliefc  as 
mere  illufions  and  firtionsof  the  brain,  fhe  Ii^J  reeourfe 
to  other  arts.  ^  While  James  was  waiting  at  l.iiiUth. 
gow  tor  the  an  ival  of  his  army  from  the  north  and  the 
El^ghlaiiufi,  -he  tiffided  one  afternoon  a^  the  vefoers  in 
the  Ciiurcu  of  St  iSlichael.  Being  ]'Iaced  in  one  of  the 
canoids  feats,  a  venerable,  comely  urm  of  about  52ApLL 
yeais  of  age,  entered,  drtited  in  a  long  garment  of  an  ^ppe  rf 
^znre  colour,  and  girded  round  with  a  towel  or 
of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his  yellow  locks  hang¬ 
ing  down  lu's  ffiouldcrs;  in  fhort,  he  was  drefied  and 
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Seotland.  formed  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  tke  npoflle  of 
Scotland,  as  he  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture.  The  church  being  crowded,  this  perfonage,  with 
fome  difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king’s  feat ;  and 
leaning  over  it,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe  ; 

Sir  (faid  he),  I  am  fent  hither  to  intreat  you  for 
this  time  to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  your  intended  journey :  for  If  you  do,  you 
ffiall  not  profper  in  your  enierprife,  nor  any  of  your 
followers.  I  am  further  charged  to  warn  you,  if  ye 
be  fo  refraaory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  ufe  the  ac¬ 
quaintance,  company,  or  counfel  of  women,  as  ye  ten¬ 
der  your  honour,  lli^e,  and  eftatc.”  After  delivering 
thofe  words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no 
more  feen,  though,  when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James 

carnellly  inquired  after  him. 

That  this  feene  was  aded,  feems  to  be  palt  dilpute ; 
for  Sir  David  Lindfay,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  prefent  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Bucha¬ 
nan  and  Lindfay  the  hiftorian.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen, 
to  whofe  other  affli6fions  the  ftings  of  jcaloufy  were 
now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  Eng- 
luded  Dy  land,  one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  caftle  of  Ford, 
bismiUrtfs,  j^^en  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Scotland  ;  where 
he  w'as  detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  Innocent.  The  Enghfh  hillorians 
mention  this  as  having  paffed  after  James  entered  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fuppofed  phan¬ 
tom’s  fpeech,  it  is  probable  that  It  happened  belore  ; 
and  that  Heron’s  wnfe  and  beautiful  daughter  had  been 
for  fome  time  foliciting  James  for  his  deliverance.  ^  Be 
that  as  It  may,  It  is  too  probable  that  James  was  fmitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter ;  and  that  her  mo- 
ther,  wdio  was  a  moft  artful  woman,  knew  how  to  avail 
herfelf  of  the  conqueft.  Pretending  that 
tered  enough  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  lord  Johnfton 
and  Alexander  Home,  who  weie  pnfoners  iii  England, 
Hie  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  conftant  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  ear!  of  Surry,  to  whom  (he  .s  faid 
to  have  betrayed  all  James’s  fecrets  and  meafures.  1  he 
rendezvous  of  James’s  army  was  at  the  Burro w-moor, 
to  which  James  repaired  ;  and  having  given  orders  for 
the  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhoufe.  While  he  was  there,  another  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  divert  him  from  h.s  purpofe  of  in¬ 
vading  England  ;  tut  James,  deaf  to  all  the  lohcita- 
tions  and  inventions  of  his  queen,  muftered  his  army  ; 
and  on  .the  22d  of  Augud  he  palTed  the  Tweed,  ai- 
camping  that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  Twiffe  1.  Ou 
his  arrival  at'Twiffelhaugh  on  the  14th,  he  called  an 
affembly  of  his  lords  together,  and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  heirs  of  all  fuch  as  diould  die  in  the  army,  or 
b-  killed  by  the  enemy  during  his  day  in  England, 
(honldhave  their  wards,  relief,  and  marriages  of  the 
king  ;  who,  upon  that  account,  difpeiifed  with  their 
aee.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ends  of  ^at  prince  S 
fa*e  Abandoned  to  his  padion  for  his  Enghjh  mil- 
trefs,  fhe  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother’s  indiga- 
tion,  to  trifle  away  his  time  for  fome  days  •,  during 
vr  hich  interval,  the  junaion  of  the  Enghih  army  was 
formed.  The  earl  of  Surry,  the  Englifti  general,  was 
then  at  Pomfret  :  but  ordered  the  landholders  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  to  certify  to  him  111  writing  wfiat 
number  of  mea  each  could  funiiflr,  charging  them  to 
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be  ready  at  an  hour^s  warning  5  and  he  laid  his  plan  fo, 
as  not  to  bring  his  army  into  the  field  till  James  had 
advanced  fo  far  into  England  as  to  render  it  very  dif- 
ficult  for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  1  his 
precaution  affided  the  lady  Ford  (as  Ihe  is  caUed)  in 
perfuadiiig  James  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  de¬ 
lay,  becaiife  the  Englifh  had  not  the  face  of  an  army  in 

the  field.  ,  .  , 

Ill  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surry  ordered  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Berwick  and  Norham,  the  two  ftrongeft 
places  on  the  frontiers  of  England,  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  refiftance  in  cafe  they  were  attacked ;  and  di- 
reaed  them  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold  out, 
in  hopes,  that  if  they  made  a  refolute  defence,  James 
would  march  on,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Norham’s  anfvver  was,  that  his  caftle  was  lo 
well  provided,  as  to  leave  him  no  doubt,  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,  to  be  able  to  defend  it  till  king  Henry  fhould 
return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  perfon.  James, 
however,  befieged  it  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  bat-take  the 
tered  it  fo  furioufly,  that  he  took  it  by  capitiilatiOT  ° 

fixth  d?y  after.  James  then  proceeded  to  the  caftle  of 
Etal  belonging  to  the  family  of  Manners  (now^duke^^jj^^ 
of  Rutland)  ;  which  he  took  and  demoliihed  hkewife,  as 
he  alfo  did  Wark,  and  arrived  before  the  caftle  of  Ford. 

The  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  to  have  confifted 
of  at  lead  50,000  men  when  it  paffed  the  Tw’eed.^  At 
this  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cheviot,  m 
the  heart  of  a  Country  natui-ally  barren,  and  now  defo- 
Jate  through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Englifh  ^- 
neral.  Being  obliged  to  extend  their  quarters  for  the 
benefit  of  fubfiftence,  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had 
acquired  a  confiderable  plunder,  with  which,  as  ufual, 
they  retired  to  their  own  country,  as  many  more  did  for 
want  of  fubfiftence.  The  earl  of  Surry  knew  their 
fituation,  and  ordered  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  hrlt  . 
at  Newcaftle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  vaft  defertions  daily  happening  in  the 
Scotch  army,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.  The  wet- 
nefs  of  the  feafon  rendered  his  march,  efpecially  that 
of  the  artillery,  extremely  difficult ;  but  being  joined 
by  feveral  perfons  of  diftinaion,  he  marched  on  the 
jd  of  September  to  Alnwic,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  5000  hardy  veteran  troops,  fent  from  the  Enghfh 
army  on  the  continent,  under  the  command  of  his  fon 
the  lord- admiral  of  England  ;  fo  that  the  Enghfh 
authoi-s  admit  his  army  to  have  confifted  of  26,000 
men,  all  completely  armed  and  provided  for  the  field. 

James  having,  in  the  manifefto  which  he  difpcrfed  on 
his  entering''England,  given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one 
of  the  caufes  of  his  invafion,  the  lord-admiral  had  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Henry  to  fend  him  upon  this  iervice  ;  and  he 
informed  James  by  a  letter,  that  he  intended  to  juftify 
the  death  of  that  pirate  in  the  front  of  the  Enghfh  army. 

By  this  time  the  army  of  James  was,  by  defertion  j^nies  dif- 
and  other  caufes,  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  its  numbei's  ;  ^uds  feye- 
but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  it  was  his  Jj'* 

duft.  His  indolence  and  inadlivity,  joined  to  the  fcan-  J- 
dalous  examples  of  his  amours,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  had  dif- 
'  .mfted  feveral  of  his  greateft  men  and  heft  fnends  ;  and 
fome  of  them  more  than  fiifpeaed  a  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  EnglKh  lady  a.d  the  earl  of  Surry.  James 
was  deaf  to  all  their  reir.onftrances  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Aim-us  declared,  that  he  was  refolved  to  return  home, 
as  he  forefaw  that  the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable 
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icotbnd.  through  th?  pbftinucy  of  James.  He  accordingly  with- 
drew  to  Scotland,  but  left  behind  him  his  two  fons. 
The  lord  Hume  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  were  likewife 
difcontented.  The  former  had  brought  his  men  Into 
the  field ;  but,  according  to  feme  Scotch  hilforlans, 
with  a  defign  rather  to  betray  than  to  feive  James : 
but  Huntley,  though  he  difliked  hia  mafter^s  conduCf, 
remained  firmly  attached  to  his  perlbn. 

The  defeAion  or  backwardnefs  of  thofe  great  men 
feemed  to  make  no  imprefllon  upon  James.  He  had 
chofen  a  flrong  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford, 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  called  Floddon-hill ;  and  he 
was  feparated  from  the  Englifh  army  by  the  river  Till. 
This  advantageous  fituation  put  the  earl  of  Surry  un- 
vaiuagcous  der  great  difficulties ;  for  it  rendered  the  Scotch  army 
fituation.  inacceffiible,  as  it  was  fortified  by  artillery,  and  was 
now  well  ffcipplied  with  provifions  by  the  change  of  its 
fituation.  The  earl  drew  up  a  manifeffo,  with  which 
he  charged  Rouge  Croix  herald,  who  was  attended  by 
a  trumpet.  It  contained  fome  propofals  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prifoners,  which  feems  to  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated"  to  give  the  lady  Ford  the  more  credit  with  James; 
but  concluded  with  reproaches  for  his  perfidious  inva- 
fion  of  England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  him 
in  a  general  battle.  The  herald  was  farther  charged 
with  a  verbal  commlfllou  to  acquaint  James,  that  the 
carl  of  Surry  had  iffiued  orders  that  no  quarter  fhould 
be  given  to  any  of  the  Scotch  army  but  the  king  hlm- 
felf.' 

A  council  of  war  v/as  called  on  this  occafion  ;  in 
which  the  earl  of  Huntley  and  others  made  ftrong  re- 
monftrances  againfl  a  general  engagement.  They  fiiew- 
ed  how  fatal  it  inufl  be  to  Scotland,  (hould  It  prove  un- 
fuccefsful ;  and  that  the  wlfefl  courfe  James  could  fol¬ 
low  was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was  purfued  by 
the  enemy,  he  could  fight  to  great  advantage.  The 
earl  of  Huntley,  however,  added,  that  his  opinion  fhould 
be  determined  by  that  of  the  king  and  council ;  and 
that  he  was  equally  ready  to  fhare  in  his  majefty’s  dan¬ 
ger  as  his  glory. 

Huntley  and  the  other  noblemen  were  oppofed  by 
the  French  ambaffador,  who  reprefented  a  retreat  as  dif- 
graceful  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  the  arms  of 
to  fi  'ht  ;  and  ufed  many  romantic  arguments  of  the  l^me 

contrary  to  kind,  which  but  too  well  fuited  with  the  king’s  difpo- 
fition.  According  to  Drummond,  the  council  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  king  fliould  immediately  befiege  Ber- 
■  wick  ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  majority  of  them  were 
certainly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surry  at  that  nobleman’s  re- 
quifition,  and  that  James  could  lofe  no  honour  by  re¬ 
turning  home.  Patrick  lord  LIndfay  of  Byres,  men¬ 
tioned  on  a  former  occafion,  and  who  was  prefident  of 
the  council,  expreffied  himfelf  fo  flrongly  on  that  head, 
that  James,  in  a  paffiion,  is  faid  by  the  hlflorian  Lind- 
fay  to  have  fworn,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to  return  to 
Scotland,  he  would  hang  that  nobleman  at  his  own 
gate.  He  ordered  Rouge  Croix  to  be  called  in  ;  and 
after  treating  him  with  great  politenefs,  he  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  earl  of  Surry  by  one  of  his  own  heralds 
(Iflay),  importing,  that  he  would  give  the  Englifli 
battle  on  the  Friday  following  ;  and  that  had  he  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  a  meffage  from  the  earl  even  in  his  own 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  left  that,  and  all 
other  bufmefs,  to  have  fought  Rim.  With  this  meflage, 
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a  fmall  rnaiufcfio,  in  vindication  of  James’s  conduiS,  was  Scotland, 
fent  by  tlie  fame  herald.  u-— ^ 

The  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  then  fo  infirm  that  he’ 
was  carried  about  in  a  fedan  or  chariot,  had  foreften 
that  James  would  return  an  anfwer  by  one  of  his  own 
heralds ;  but,  unwilling  that  lie  fliould  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englifli  camp,  he 
ordered  proper  persons  to  receive  him  at  two  miles  di- 
fiance,  where  foon  after  he  attended  himfelf  In  perfon, 

Iflay  executed  his  commiflioh  without  paying  much 
refpedl  to  the  perfon  of  the  Englifli  general ;  who  dif- 
miffed  him,  after  beftowing  great  compliments  upon 
the  honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  or¬ 
dered  his  army  to  march  in  the  line  of  battle  towards 
Wollerhaugh.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rouge  Croix, 
herald,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  firong  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Scotttifli  camp  ;  but  the  advanced  pofts  of 
the  Englifli  army  were  then  within  three  miles  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  earl  of  Surry  found  his  difficulties 
daily  increafing.  The  roads  were  broken  up,  the  fwell- 
iiig  of  the  rivers  cut  him  off  from  the  neceffary  com¬ 
munications  for  fupplying  hl.s  army,  and  nothing  but  a 
battle  could  fave  him  either  from  being  dlfbanded  or 
defiroyed. 

James  feems  to  have  fo  far  regarded  the  advice  of 
his  wifeft  counfellors,  as  not  to  abandon  his  firong  fi¬ 
tuation.  They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  it 
was  a  fufficient  guard  to  his  honour,  if  he  did  not  de¬ 
cline  the  battle  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and  that  his  en¬ 
gagement  did  not  bind  him  to  fight  upon  diladvanta  - 
geoiis  ground.  The  Scots,  at  the  fame  time,  knew  of 
their  enemy’s  diftreffes ;  and,  as  Drummond  elegantly 
expreffes  it,  they  remoiiftrated  to  their  king,  that  he  ^69 
lacked  nothing  but  patience  to  be  vldorioiis.  The  His  imi  ru- 
Scots  thus  lying  on  the  defenfive,  the  earl  of  Surry  dene  con- 
again  fent  Rouge  Croix  to  inform  James  that  he  was^'^'^’ 
ready  to  give  him  battle.  James  was  fenfibly  nettled  at 
this  tacit  imputation  upon  his  honour,  and  perhaps  was 
inwardly  vexed  for  having  followed  the  wife  advice  of 
his  noblemen.  It  is  certain,  from  the  beft  authorities, 
that  he  negledled  the -neceffary  precautions  for  guarding 
the  paffages  of  the  Till,  which  the  Englifli  croffed,  part¬ 
ly  at  a  place  where  It  was  fordable,  and  partly  at  a 
bridge.  We, are  told,  not  without  a  great  appearance 
of  probability,  that  while  the  Englifh  were  pafiing  the 
bridge,  Borthwick,  mafter  of  the  Scotch  artillery,  fell  up¬ 
on  his  knees,  and  begged  permiffion  from  Janies  to  point 
his  cannon  agaiiift  the  bridge  ;  but  that  James  anfwer- 
ed  him  in  a  paffion,  that  it  mufi  be  at  the  peril  of  his 
( Borthwick’s)  head,  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  fee  all 
his  enemies  that  day  on  the  plain  before  him  in  a  body% 

The  earl  of  Surry,  after  paffmg  the  Till,  took  poflef- 
fion  of  Braxton,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch 
camp ;  and  by  that  fituation  he  cut  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  his  enemies  with  the  Tweed,  and  commanded 
the  Till  below  Eton-cafile.  The  Scotch  generals  faw 
themfelves  now  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  fame 
ftralts  In  which  their  enemies  had  been  Involved  two 
days  before,  and  their  country  open  to  an  invafion  of 
the  Englifh  army.  James  had  fecret  intelligence  that 
this  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  Englifli 
general ;  and  imagining  that  the  latter’s  intention  was 
to  take  poffeffion  of  a  firong  camp  upon  a  hill  between 
him  and  the  Tweed,  which  would  give  the  Englifh  a 
farther  conimaud  of  the  country,  he  refolved  to  be  be- 
A  z  fore^ 
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l^ccebnd.  fore-lianJ  with  the  earl,  and  gave  orders  for  making 
large  fires  of  green  wood,  that  the  fmoke  might  cover 
his  march  along  the  height,  to  take  advantage  of  that 
eminence.  But  while  this  flratagem  concealed  his 
march  from  the  Englifh,  their  movementa  were  con¬ 
cealed  from  him  :  for  when  he  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  height  .over  which  he  had  marched,  he  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain,  but  fo 
clofe  Vo  the  height  where  he  was,  that  his  aitillery,  on 
wlficl.  his  great  dependence  was,  mull;  overlhoot  them. 

Account  of  A  battle  was  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  only 

»t  c of  means  of  faving  the  Scotch  army,  wh  ch  was  probably 

^;oJc’en.  fjj-  from  being  a  difagreeable  circunillance  to  James. 

ilis  perfon  was  fo  dear  to  his  troops,  that  many  of 
ilicm  dreffed  thcmfelves  as  nearly  as  they  could  in  the 
fame  coats  of  armour  and  whh  the  fame  didindions 
that  Jiines  wore  that  day.  His  generals  had  earneftly 
defired  him  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety,  where  his  per¬ 
fon  would  be  fccure  in  all  events :  but  lie  obftinaicly 
lefiifed  to  follow  their  advice  ;  and  on  the  ninth  of 
September,  early  in  the  morning,  difpofitions  were 
ordered  for  the  line  of  battle.  The  command  of  the 
van  was  allotted  to  the  earl  of  Huntley  ;  the  earls  ot 
I^enox  and  Argyle  commanded  the  Highlanders  under 
James,  who,  feme  fay,  ferved  only  as  a  volunteer ;  and 
the  carls  of  Craw'ford  and  Montrofe  led  the  body  of  re- 
ftrve.  The  carl  of  Surry  gave  the  command  of  his 
van  to  his  fon,  the  lord -admiral  ;  his  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  his  other  fon,  Sir  Edward  Howaid; 
raid  his  left  by  Sir  Mannaduke  Coniiablc.  ITe  rear 
was  commanded  by  the  earl  liimfelf,  lord  Dacres,  and 
Sir  Edward  Stanley.  Under  thofe  leaders  ferved  the 
jlower  of  all  the  iK»bility  and  gentry  then  in  England. 
Vjthcr  writers  give  dlfTcrent  accounts  of  the  difpolkion 
of  the  EngUih  army,  but  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
difrereiit  forms  into  which  the  battle  w^as  thrown  before 
it  was  decided.  The  lord  Hume  is  mentioned  as  fer- 
^illg  under  the  carls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofe,  and 
liephuni  eml  of  Bothwel  was  in  the  rear. 

b'he  f  rif  motion  of  the  Englifh  army  was  by  the 
lord-admiral,  who  fnddeiily  wliecUd  to  the  right,  and 
iei/ed  a  pafs  at  Milford,  where  he  planted  his  arlillcn-y 
fv>  as  to  command  tlie  moll  ilopmg  part  of  the  afeent 
where  the  Scots  were  drawn  up  ;  and  it  d  d  great  ex- 
ecutlon.  The  Scots  had  not  torefeen  this  manccuvre  ; 
and  it  put  them  into  fuch  diforder,  that  the  earl  of 
Huntkv  found  it  neceffary  to  attack  the  lord  admiral ; 
v^hich  he  did  with  fo  much  fury,  that  he  drove  him 
from  his  poll ;  and  the  confequeiice  mull  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Englilh,  had  not  his  precipitate  retreat 
])eeii  covered  by  fome  fqiiadrons  of  hoife  under  the  lord 
Dacrcs,  which  gave  the  lord-admiral  an  opportunity 
of  rallying  and  pew-forming  bis  men.  'I  lie  earl  of 
Surry  now  found  it  neceiTary  advance  to  the  front, 
fo  that  the  Englifh  army  form^^one  continued  line, 
which  galled  the  Scots  with  perpetual  difdiarges  of 
their  artillery  and  bows.  The  Highlanders,  as  ufual, 
impatient  to  come  to  a  clofe  fight,  and  to  fliare^  in  the 
honour  of  the  day,  which  they  now  thought  their  owm, 
rufived  down  the  declivity  with  their  broad- fwoivis,  but 
vwthout  order  or  difeipline,  and  before  the  reft  of  the 
army,  particularly  the  divihon  under  lord  Elume,  ad¬ 
vanced*  to  fiippovt  them.  Their  impetuofity,  however, 
mide  a  conlidcrable  impreflion  upon  the  main  battle  of 
tlie  Englilh ;  and  the  king  briaging  up  the  earl  o£ 
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BothwePs  fefervf ,  the  battle  became  general  and  doubt- 
ful :  but  by  this  time  the  lord-admiral,  having  again 
formed  his  men,  came  to  the  afiiftance  of  his  father, 
and  charged  the  divifion  under  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrofe,  who  were  marching  up  to  fupport  the 
Highlanders,  among  whom  the  king  and  his  attendants 
were  now  fighting  on  foot ;  while  Stanley,  making  a  ' 
circuit  round  the  hill,  attacked  the  Highlanders  iu  the 
rear.  Crawford  and  Montrofe,  not  Ireing  feconded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scotch  hlftorians,  by  the  Humes,  v/ere 
routed  5  and  thus  all  that  part  of  the  Scotch  army 
which  was  engaged  r.nder  their  king,  was  completely 
fumuinded  by  the  divifion  of  the  Ea{»bTn  under  Surry> 

Stanley,  and  the  lord-admiral.  In  this  teirible  litua- 
tlon,  James  afted  with  a  coolnefs  not  common  to  his 
temper.  Ele  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form,  and 
their  valour  more  than  once  opened  the  ranks  ot  the 
Englifh,  or  obliged  them  to  ftand  aloof,  and  again  have 
recourfe  to  their  hows  and  artillery.  The  chiet  of  the 
Scotch  nobility  made  frclh  attempts  to  prevail  with 
James  to  make  his  efcape  while  it  was  practicable  ;  but 
he  obftinattly  continued  the  fight;  and  thereby  became 
acceifory  to  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  troops, 
whom  the  Englifh  would  gladly  have  fuffered  to  re-  371 
treat.  He  faw  tlie  curls  of  Montrofe,  Crawford, 

Argyle,  and  Lenox,  fall  by  his  fide,  with  the 

of  hia  men  lying  dead  on  tlie  fpot ;  and  darknefs  now 

coming  on,  he  liimfelf  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand. 

M  he  Englifli  were  ignorant  of  the  victory  they  had 
gained  ;  and  had  adtually  retreated  from  the  field  of 
battle,  with  a  defigii  oF  renewing  It  next  morning. 

This  ^ifailer  was  evidently  owing  to  the  romantic 
dlfpohtion  of  the  king  himfelt,  and  to  the  want  of  dif¬ 
eipline  among  many  of  his  foldiers ;  though  fome 
writers  have  aicrlhed  it  to  the  treachery  of  lord  Hume. 

Many  of  James’s  domeftics  knew  and  mounitd  over  his 
body  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  recciv'cd  two  mortal 
wounds,  one  tlirougli  the  trunk  with  an  aiTOw,  and 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  ball.  Elis  coat  of  armour 
was  prefenied  to  queen  Catharine,  who  inftirmed  her 
hufband,  then  in  France,  of  the  vieftory  over  the  Scots. 

The  lofs  oil  both  fides,  in  this  engagement,  is  far  from 
being  afcertaiued  ;  though  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  mentions  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  at  500:;, 
and  that  of  the  Scots  at  10,0:0. 

After  the  death  of  king  James  TV.  the  adminlftra-The  qusen- 
tioii  devolved  on  the  queen-dowager  ;  but  fhe  being  bigd  af- 

with  a  pofthuinous  child,  and  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  public  biilinefs,  accepted  of  Beaton  archbifttop 
Glafgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  the  eaiis  of 
Huntley,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  afTi  I  her  in  the  affairs 
cf  government.  Soon  after  her  hufband’s  death  fhe  wr to 
had  wrote  an  affe6llng  letter  to  her  brother  the  king  of  the  king  of 
England,  informing  him  of  her  pregnancy,  fetting  forth 
the  deplorable  Hate  of  the  km^dona,  with  her  own  condi¬ 
tion,  and  imploring  his  friaidihip  and  protection  for  her- 
felf  and  her  infant  fon.  This  letter  feems  never  to  have 
been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  council ;  but  he 
anfwered  it,  and  informed  his  filler,  tliat  if  the  Scots^ 
would  have  peace,  they  fnoald  have  peace,  and  war  if 
they  chole  it.  He  added  (according  to  Drum-^ 

mond),  that  her  hufband  hud  fallen  by  his  own  indif- 
creet  rafhuefs,  and  loolifh  kindnefs  to  France ;  that  be 
regretted  his  death  as  his  ally,  and  fliouUl  be  willing  to 
prohibit  all  hoftiiity  againft  the  country  of  ScotlancE 

during 
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gcoiUTif^,  minority  of  her  fon.  For  a  remedy  of  prc- 

ferit  evils,  one  year’s  truce  and  a  day  longer  was  yielded 
unto;  in  which  time  he  had  leifnre  to  profecute  his 
deh  rns  ag^iinft  France,  without  ftar'^of  beincj  diflurbcd 
or  diverted  by  the  incurfjons  and  inroada  of  the  Scots 
upon  his  borders.*' 

Thus  fur  Drummond:  but  thotig^h  Henry  might 
grant  this  time  to  his  fnler's  intreaty,  yet  it  certainly 
did  not  become  u  national  meafarc  ;  for  it  appears  by 
a  letter  dated  two  years  after,  from  the  Scots  council 
to  tlic  king  of  France,  publillKd  by  Rymer,  that  the 
Sceits  never  had  deined  a  truce.  So  far  from  that, 
the  French  influence,  joined  to  a  defire  of  revenge,  re¬ 
mained  fo  Itroiig  in  the  kingdom,  that  a  ter  the  meet- 
v\g  of  the  parliament,  fomc  of  the  members  were  fo 
violent  as  to  propofe  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  mo¬ 
tion  was  indeed  over-ruled  by  the  more  moderate  part 
of  the  aflembly  :  but  they  could  not  he  brought  to 
make  any  advances  towards  Henry  for  a  peace ;  and 
every  day  was  now  big  with  public  calamity,  which 
feems  to  have  gutheied  drength  while  the  queen  was  in 
child-bed.  The  archbifliopric  of  St  Andrew’s  being  va« 
cant,  it  was  offered  by  liuiverfal  confent  to  Elphinflon 
bifhop  of  Abe  rdeen  ;  but  being  now  old  arj<l  inhi  m,  he 
declined  it.  Three  coinpctitors  for  that  h?gh  dignity 
then  ap[>eaiTd.  The  fifft  wHvS  Gawiii  Douglas,  who 
w  as  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothw’c,  to  which  be  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  queen  upon  her  recovery  (having  been 
brou^iht  to  bed  of  a  fon)  the  very  day  before  her  mur- 
liage  with  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Angus;  and  U])on 
the  death  of  bifhop  Eljduniloii  in  Nosembrr  following, 
fne  prefented  him  likewife  to  the  archbilhopric  of  St 
Andrew’s.  The  fecoiid  competitor  was  John  Hepburn, 
prior  of  St  And  ew’s  ;  a  bold,  avaricious,  reflkfs,  but 
fbrewd  and  ferfiblc  prie  L  By  his  office  be  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  rents  of  the  fee  during  its  vacancy  ;  and 
having  prevailed  with  the  canons,  on  pretence  of  an¬ 
cient  privileges,  to  elcdl  him  archbifhop,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nomination  either  of  the  quet  n  or  pope,  he 
drove  Douglas’s  fervants  from  the  catlle  of  8t  Andrew’s, 
of  which  they  had  taken  poffefflon.  '^I’he  third  and 
moll  powerful  competitor  was  Forman  bifhop  of  Moray 
in  Scotland,  and  archbilhop  of  Bourges  in  France,  a 
dignity  to  which  he  had  been  raifed  for  bis  public  fer- 
vices.  FIc  had  in  his  interdl  not  only  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
bany  (fon  to  the  traitor  duke)  firil  prince  of  the  blood, 
but  aho  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf ;  and  ba^ng  received 
^hc  pope’s  bull  and  nc  mination  to  the  dignity,  Itc  w^as 
confidered  by  the  Scotch  clergy  in  general,  and  by  the 
principal  tenants  and  dependents  upon  the  fee,  as  the 
legal  archbifhop. 

The  preference  given  to  Forman  dlfcouragcd  Dou- 
glas  from  pnrfuing  his  preten lions  but  Hepbimn,  be¬ 
ing  fupported  by  the  clan  of  his  own  name  and  by  the 
Humes,  made  fo  formidable  a  head  againfi:  his  rlvals,r 
that  none  could  be  found  daring  enough  to  pnblifh  the 
papal  bull  in  favour  of  Forman.  Tlie  friends  of  the 
latter,  however,  having  intimated  to  the  earl  of  Hume, 
that  Hs- credit  at  the  court  of  Rome  could  cafily  pro¬ 
cure  the  rich  abbey  of  Coldingham  for  his  younger 
brolficr,  tlie  earl  put  himfcif  at  the  head  of  hls'fcl- 
L)wers,  and,  notwnthflanding  all  the  oppofition  given' 
by  the  Hepburns,  he  prcclcimed  the -pope’s  bull  over 
the  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  This  da.ring  action  plainly 
proved  that  tlie  earl  of  Hume  had  more  power  than 
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the  queen-regent  lierfclf i  but  Hepburn’s  rcfolutiOrt, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  hia  friends,  obliged  Forman  to  -“v 
agree  to  a  compromife.  Hepburn  was  advanced  to 
the  lee  of  Moray,  without  accounting  for  the  revenues 
of  the  archbifhopric,  v/hich  he  had  received  during 
ita  Vacancy  ;  and  he  gave  Formart  a  prefent  of  three 
thoiifand  crowns,  to  be  divided  among  his  friends  and 
followers.  ^7/ 

In  April  1514,  the  poflhutnous  fon,  of  whom  the  The  queen, 
queen  had  been  deliveied  in  Stlrlirig  calflC,  was  by  the  dowager 
bifhop  of  Caithnefs  baptized  Alexander.  On  the  6th 
or  Augufl  this  year  fhe  was  married  to  the  earl  of  ^ 

gus  ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  accounted  more  im¬ 
politic.  She  had  neither  confulted  her  brother  nor 
the  Hates  of  Scothnd  in  the  match ;  and  by  her  ha- 
vin^y  accepted  of  a  hufbanJ,  fhe  in  fart  tefigned  all 
claim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king's  will,  llie 
Dougldffes  did  nOt  difptite  her  having  di Veiled  herfelf 
of  the  regency  :  but  they  affirmed,  that  the  lldtcs 
might  lawfully  rdnffate  her  in  it  ;  and  that  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  was  the  only  meafuie 
that  could  preferre  the  happy  tranquillity  which  then 
fiibiilled  between  Scotland  and  England.  7  he  earl 
of  Hume  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  to 
this  propofal.  He  knew  that  he  had  enemies,  and  he 
dreaded  that  tl^e  farther  aggrandizement  of  Angila 
muff  weaken  hisir.terdt  on  the  borders.  He  waS  join¬ 
ed  by  a  num!  ei  of  the  young  nobility^  wdiO,  though 
otherwife  divided,  united  againft  Angus.  In  ffiort, 
tlie  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Douglaffes  were  ab 
ready  too  great  ;  and  that,  fhould  the  queen  be  rein- 
fhiteJ  in  the  regency,  they  rnuil  be  abioliite  within  the 
kingdom,  and  engrofs  all  places  of  power  and  profft. 

It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  that  he  liad,  out 
of  refptdl  to  the  late  king’s  meibory,  fiibmitted  to  the 
queen’s  government ;  ami  that,  now  fhe  had  made  a 
voluntary  abdication  of  it  by  her  marriage,  it  ought  not 


to  be  renewed. 
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After  feme  deliberations,  the  dnke  of  Albany  was  fhe  duVe 
chofen  regent,  fie  v^'as  a  man  poflwfTed  of  all  the  qua-  Alb^nT 
lilies  requifitc  for  a  good  governor;  nor  did  he  deceive 
the  expertatlons  of  the  public.  On  b's  annval 
Glafgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  titles  of  carl  of  Ivhirch, 

Marr,  Garioch,  lord  of  AnnandhlC,  and  of  the  ific  of 
Man,  regent  and  jirotertor  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Oft  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  he  was  received  in  forni 
by  tlid  three  effates  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen 
had  met  him  at  fomc  diflance  from  the  town.  The 
parliament  then  refumed  its  feffioii,  and  the  three 
ertates  took  an  oath  of  obedience,  till  the  king,  then  aft 
infant  of  tour  year*  old,  Ihould  arrive  at  the  years  of 
maturity. 

1  fie  fiift  thing  at  wh'ch  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
conciliating  the  diffciences  amongd  the  vaiious  con¬ 
tending  famfliVvS  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  fuppreflld  foine  daring  robbers,  one  of  whom 
id  faid  to  have  had  iioT’cWer  than  Boo  attendants  in  his 
infamous  pvofdfion.  So  great  was  his  love  of  good- 
order  and  dcecney,  that  he  punilhed  the  lord  Diiirn- 
moi  d  with  the  lofs  of  his  eftiite  for  having  ftriick  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  whofe.  p<?rloi),  as  the  full  herald  in  Scot¬ 
land,  ought  to  Inve  been  held  ficred.  Nay,  it  was 
at  the  earnell  felicitation  of  Lyon  himfelf,  and  many 
of  the  olncf  nobility,  that  a  greater  punifhment  was- 
not  indicted.  However,  the  forfeiture  was  afterwards 

remitted 
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v^cotland.  remitted  ;  hut  not  before  Drummond  had,  upou  his 
knees,  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  fubmitted  himfelf 
^^7  before  Lyon. 

Hepburn  The  regent  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  he 
becomes  his  took  into  favour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew’s, 
vourite"  he  confulted  for  information  concerning  the  (late 

of  Scotland.  Hepburn  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
feuds  and  animofities  which  raged  among  the  great 
families  of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  charadter,  and  bar¬ 
barous  behaviour  to  their  enemies.  He  reprefented  the 
civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  thefe  potent  chieftains ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  regent's  adminiftra- 
tion  ought  to  be  fupported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 
thofe  of  France. 

Hepburn  is  faid  alfo  to  have  gained  an  afcendency 
over  the  regent  by  means  of  large  fums  of  money  laid 
out  among  his  domeilics,  by  a  fawning  and  plaiifible 
addrefs,  and  by  well-dire£led  flatteries  ;  and  he  employed 
this  afcendency  to  deftroy  thofe  who  were  obnoxious  to 
himfelf.  The  earl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  firff  fubje^l 
in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxious  to  the  regent 
deftroy  the  through  the  infinuations  of  Hepburn;  and  as  that 
Huaie  nobleman  had  frequent  occafion  to  be  at  court  In  virtue 
of  his  office  of  chamberlain,  he  foon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  gueils  there. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  he  refolved  to  form  a  party 
alongfl;  with  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  hufband 
againft  the  regent.  This  was  by  no  means  a  difficult 
tafle ;  for  the  queen  naturally  imagined  that  her  new 
hufband  ought  to  have  had  fome  lhare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  earl  of  Angus  readily  concurred  In  the 
fclieme.  In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  making  a 
progrefs  through  Scotland,  while  bloody  feuds  were 
raging  among  the  nobles ;  but  before  any  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  thefe  diforders,  he  was  informed  of 
the  fchemes  laid  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  party  ; 
and  that  ffie  had  refolved  to  fly  Into  England  with 
her  two  infants.  On  this  he  Inftantly  returned  to, 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  fet  out  at 
midnight  that  very  night,  and  furprifed  the  caftle  of 
Stirling,  where  he  found  the  queen-mother  and  her  two 
infants. 

The  regent,  after  this  bold  ftep,  took  care  to  (how 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  infants  was  his  chief  ftudy. 
As  he  himfelf  was  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  fufpiclons  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
he  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to 
three  noblemen  of  the  moft  unexceptionable  charafters 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  whom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  one,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  princes  by  turns ;  to  whom  alfo 
a  guard,  confifting  partly  of  French  and  partly  of  Scots, 
was  afligned  ;  and  the  qiieen-mother  was  left  at  liberty 
to  refide  where  flie  pleafed. 

Who?s  Hume,  finding  his  fchemes  thus  abor- 

driven  into  tive,  retired  to  his  own  eftate  ;  from  whence  he  was 
England,  foon  after  drawn,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  by 
the  earls  of  Arran  and  Lenox.  The  queen-mother 
retired  to  a  monaftery  at  Coldftream  ;  and  meffengers 
were  difpatched  to  the  court  of  England,  to  know  how 
Henry  would  have  his  After  difpofed  of.  He  ordered 
the  lord  Dacres,  his  warden  of  the  marches,  to  attend 
her  to  Harbottle- caftle  in  Northumberland ;  and  here 
ffie  was  delivered  of  her  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Dou- 
glas;  mother  to  Henry  lord  Darnley,  father  to  James  I. 
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of  I'htgland.  The  regent  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Hen-  ScotUnd. 

ry,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  condu^.  He  likewife - v— 

feat  to  affiire  the  queen  that  (he  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
Scotland ;  and  to  Invite  her  to  return  thither,  where 
file  fliould  at  all  times  be  admitted  to  fee  her  children, 

7  his  offer,  however,  fhe  declined  ;  and  fet  out  for  Lon-^The  queen 
don,  where  fhe  was  affectionately  received  and  enter*  co 
tained  by  her  brother.  But  in  the  mean  time  many 
diforders  were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
the  party  of  the  queen-mother ;  though,  by  the  Intcr- 
pofition  of  archbiihop  Forman,  they  were  at  prefen t 
terminated  without  bloodfhed,  and  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  offenders  were  perfuaded  to  return  to  their  duty. 

Among  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Angus  himfelf,  the  queen’s 
hufband;  which  when  king  Henry  heard,  he  exclaim- hand  fub- 
ed,  “  That  the  carl,  by  deferting  his  wife,  had  aded^^^usto  the 
/Ue  a  Scof.'^  Lord  Hume  refufed  to  furrendcr  himfelf, **^S®^^* 
or  to  accept  of  the  regent’s  terms  ;  and  was  of  confe- 
quence  declared  a  traitor,  and  his  eftate  confifeated. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  infefting  the  borders  at  the 
head  of  a  lawlefs  banditti ;  and  now  he  began  to  com¬ 
mit  fucli  devaftations,  that  the  regent  found  it  ncceffary 
to  march  againft  him  at  the  head  of  looo  difeiplined 
troops.  Hume  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
was  fent  prifoner  to  Edinburgh  caftle ;  where  the  re¬ 
gent  very  unaccountably  committed  him  to  the  charge 
of  his  brother-in-law  the  earl ^ of  Arran.  Hume  eafily 
found  means  to  gain  over  this  near  relation  to  his  own 
party;  and  both  of  them,,  in  the  month  of  OClober 
1 5  1 5,  efcaped  to  the  borders,  where  they  foon  renewed  Rebellion 
hollilities.  Both  the  earls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,  and  com¬ 
bat  Hume  was  allowed  fifteen  days  to  furrender  him- ^^uons  in 

felf.  This  fhort  interval  the  regent  employed  in 
ing  the  rebellion,  for  which  purpofe  the  parliament  had^  *  ^ 
allowed  him  15,000  men.  He  bcfieged  the  caftle  of 
Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran’s  chief  feat,  which  was  in 
no  condition  of  defence  ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Arran’s  mother,  daughter  to  James  II.  and  aunt  to  the 
regent  himfelf,  to  forbear  further  hoftilities,  and  even 
to  pardon  her  fon,  provided  he  fhould  return  to  his 
duty.  Arran  accordingly  fubmitted  ;  but  the  public 
tranquillity  was  not  by  that  means  reftored.  An  affo- 
elation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Moray, 
the  king’s  natural  brother,  had  been  formed  againft  the 
earl  of  Huntley.  That  nobleman  was  too  well  attend¬ 
ed  to  fear  any  danger  by  day  ;  but  his  enemies  found 
means  to  introduce  fome  armed  troops  in  the  night¬ 
time  into  Edinburgh.  On  this  a  fierce  fl<irmifh  enfu-  ' 
ed,  in  which  fome  were  killed  on  both  fides ;  but  far¬ 
ther  bloodfhed  was  prevented  by  the  regent,  who  con¬ 
fined  all  the  lords  in  prifon  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general  reconciliation.  One  Hay,  who  had  been 
very  adlive  in  ftirring  up  the  quarrels,  was  banifhed  to 
France  ;  and  only  the  earl  of  Hume  now  continued  in 
arms. 

In  1516  died  the  young  duke  of  Rothefay;  an  event 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  the  crown, 
fo  that  he  was  declared  heir  In  cafe  of  the  demife  of 
young  James.  Negociations  were  then  entered  into 
about  prolonging  the  truce  which  at  that  time  fnbfifted 
with  England ;  but  Henry  infifting  upon  a  removal  of 
the  regent  from  his  place,  they  were  for  the  prefent 
dropped.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  neither 
prevail  on  the  parliament  as  a  body  to  diftnifs  the  re¬ 
gent,  nor  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  againft  him, 
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Scotland,  hc  at  laft  confented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for 
~~  a  year. 

In  1517,  the  affairs  of  the  regent  requiring  his  pre¬ 
fence  in  France,  he  refolved,  before  his  departure,  to 
remove  the  earl  of  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  alone 
continued  to  diilufb  the  public  tranquillity.  Under 
pretence  of  fettling  fome  differences  which  ftill  remain¬ 
ed  with  England,  he  called  a  convention  of  the  nobility; 
and  fent  fpecial  letters  to  the  earl  of  Hume  and  his 
brother  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  knowledge 
in  Englifh  affairs.  Both  of  them  imprudently  obeyed 
the  fummons,  and  were  feized  and  executed  as  foon  as 
they  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  But  whatever  occafion 
there  might  be  for  this  fe verity,  it  loft  the  afFe<Elions  of 
the  people  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  the  regent  could 
fcarce  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume  had 
poffeifed.  That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he  at 
laft  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called  by 
hiftorians  Sir  Anthony  D’Arcy.  The  poll  of  lord 
chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.  Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pretence  of  reprefs- 
ing  fome  difturbances  on  the  borders.  Thefe  being 
fpeedily  quelled,  he  feized  on  his  return  upon  the  earl 
of  Lenox,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  up  his  caftle  of 
The  regent  Dumbarton  ;  not  choofing  to  leave  it,  during  his  in- 
goesto  tended  abfence  in  France,  in  the  cuftody  of  a  noble- 
the^Q^ueeT  fufpeCled  fidelity  ;  and  from  fimilar  motives,  he 

afterwards  took  him  along  with  him  on  his  depariurc 
for  the  continent.  He  then  procured  himfelf  to  be 
nominated  ambaffador  to  France,  in  which  charatler 
he  left  the  kingdom  ;  having  committed  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  archbifhops  of  St  Andrew’s  and  Glafgow, 
the  earls  of  Arran,  Angus,  Huntley,  and  Argyle, 
with  the  warden  D’Arcy,  on  whom  was  his  chief  de¬ 
pendence. 

On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  EngliPa  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  noble  re¬ 
tinue  at  Berwick,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  her  fon.  Here 
(he  was  received  by  her  hufband  ;  for  whom  fhe  had 
contracted  an  inviricible  averfion,  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  becaufc  he  had  deferted 
her  in  the  manner  already  related.  However,  fhe  fup- 
prefled  her  refentment  for  the  prefent,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  conftquence  of  the  pro- 
pofals  made  by  the  regent,  fhe  demanded  accefs  to  her 
ion  ;  but  was  refufed  by  D’Arcy.  Lord  Erllcine,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
young  king  was  committed,  conveyed  him  to  the  caftle 
of  Craigmillar  (where  D’Arcy  had  no  juiifdidion),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  there 
the  queen  w^as  admitted  ;  but  this  gave  fuch  offence 
to  D’Arcy,  that  Lord  Erfkine  was  obliged  to  carry 
back  the  king  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  all 
further  accefs  was  denied  to  his  mother.  In  fliort,  the 
behaviour  of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occafions  fo 
haughty  and  violent,  that  he  rendered  himfelf  iiniver- 
fally  odious  ;  and  was  at  laft  murdered,  with  all  his  at¬ 
tendants,  in  his  way  to  Dunfe,  where  he  propofed  to 
hold  a  court  of  jiiftice. — His  death  was  very  little  re¬ 
gretted  ;  yet  his  murderers  were  profeciited  with  the 
utmoft  feverity,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diftindion  de- 
dared  rebels  on  that  account. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  was  treated  with  high  marks 
of  diftinftion  in  France.  The  king  fhowed  him  the 
greateft  reiped,  promifed  to  affift  in  eftabiifhing  his 
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authority  in  Scotland,  and  folemnly  confirmed  the  an-  Scotland, 
dent  league  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after,  — 

,  the  earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  affurances 
of  protedlion  and  affiftance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  pleafed  at  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  puiiifh- 
ing  D’Arcy’s  murderers;  and  500  foldiers  arrived 
with  him,  to  reinforce  the  garrlfons,  efpeclally  that  of 
Dunbar.  ^ 

All  this  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin- The  queen 
burgh,  employing  herfelf  in  attempts  to  procure  a  di-  attempts  to 
vorce  from  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of  his  having 
been  previoufly  contraded  to  another.  The  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  again  began  to  fall  into  confufion,  and 
many  murders  and  commotions  happened  in  different 
parts  of  the  coiintiy.  The  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief 
diredion  in  the  ftate  ;  but  the  earl  of  Angus,  notwith- 
ftandiug  the  difference  with  his  wife,  had  ftill  great  in- 
tereft,  and  waited  every  opportunity  to  oppofe  him. 

This  emulation  produced  an  encounter  at  Edinburgh  ;  skirmift 
in  which  vidory  declared  for  Angus,  and  72  of  the  betweenthe 
routed  party  were  killed.  This  f]<irmifh  was  fought  on  follt>wers  of 
the  30th  of  April  1519,  and  has  been  known  in  Scots 
hiftory  by  the  name  of  Cleanfe  the  Caufe^uay.  An^gus  ^ 

On  the  19th  of  November  1521,  the  regent  returned 
from  France.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  great  difor- 
der.  The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but 
his  antagonifts  outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament. 

The  queen  mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affedions  on  a 
third  hufband,  hated  all  parties  almoft  equally;  but 
joined  the  duke  of  Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving 
the  other  two  of  their  power.  This  happened  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  expedation  ;  and  fhe  was  with  the  regent 
when  he  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edin¬ 
burgh,  attended  by  a  number  of  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank. — The  carl  of  Angus  was  now  fummoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  criminal ;  but  his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not 
out  of  any  remains  of  affedioa,  but  becaiife  he  gave 
her  no  oppolition  in  the  procefs  of  divorce  which  was 
depending  between  them. — In  the  mean  time,  Hen-  g 
ry  yill.  of  England,  perceiving  that  the  Scots  were  Wa^  with 
entirely  devoted  to  the  French  intereft,  fent  a  letter  full  EnglanJ* 
of  accufations  againft  the  regent,  and  threats  againft 
the  whole  nation,  if  they  did  not  renounce  that  alliance. 

No  regard  being  paid  to  thefe  requifitions,  lord  Dacres 
\yas  ordered  to  proclaim  upon  the  borders,  that  the 
Scots  muft  ftand  to  their  peril  if  they  did  not  fall  in 
with  his  meafures  by  the  firft  of  March  1522.  This 
producing  no'cffedl,  Henry  feized  the  effeds  of  all  the 
Scots  reliding  In  England,  and  banifhed  them  his  do¬ 
minions,  after  marking  tliem,  according  to  bifhop  Lef- 
ley,  with  a  crofs,  to  diftingulfh  tliem  "from  his  other 
fiibjeds.  A  war  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
thefe  proceedings ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury,  Henry’s  fteward  of  the  houfeholdy 
and  knight  of  the  garter,  was  appointed  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  that  was  to  ad  againft  the  Scots  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Dacres  made  an  inroad 
as  far  as  Kelfo,  plundering  and  burning  wherever  he 
came. 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Rof.  ThfsLn 
hn  ;  but  the  Scots,  remembering  the  difafter  at  Flod-*’^hife  to  m- 
don,  fhowed  an  extreme  averli#sft*to  the  war,  and  even.^^^^ 
told  the  regent  to  his  face,  that  though  they  would 
fend  themfelyes  in  cafe  they  were  attacked,  they  would 
not  engage  in  a  French  quarrel.  The  regent  remon.- 
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ilratec!, 'but  wiihout  cfTe<£l ;  and  as  t!iC  malcontents 
continued  obilinatCi  he  was  in  danger  of  bein  r  left 
by  himfelf,  when  the  queen  mother  interpofed,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Lord  Daercs  to  agree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  was  a  renewal  of  thc{  negociations  for 
peace. 

7'hr  regent  perceiving,  by  the  difgrace  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  that  he  had  loft  hib  former  popularity,  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenoe  himfelf;  and  therefore  told  thofe 
whom  he  could  triift,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  from  whence  he  fhould  bring  fuch  a  force  by 
fea  and  land,  as  fhould  render  it  iinneceftur)”  for  him  to 
ufk  leave  of  the  Scots  any  more  to  invade  England. 
Accordingly  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  25th  of 
October,  but  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  return 
the  enfuing  Augnft. 

On  the  regent’s  arrival  in  France,  he  made  a  de¬ 
mand  of  10,000  foot  and  5000  hovfe  for  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  England  ;  but  the  fitnation  of  King 
Francis  did  not  then  allow  him  to  fpnve  fo  many  at 
once,  though  he  v7f^>  daily  fending  over  (hips  with  men, 
ammunition,  and  money,  for  the  IVench  garrifons  in 
Scotland.  At  laft  it  was  pubbely  known  in  Eng- 
1  ih  refolvc  land  that  the  regent  was  about  to  return  with  a  ftroiig 
fltet,  and  4000  of  the  belt  troops  in  France  ;  upon 
which  Flenry  determined,  if  pofiiblc,  to  intercept  him. 
Sir  William  Fitz-Williarrs,  v/ith  36  large  fliips,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  block  up  the  French  iquadron  in  the  hailxmr 
of  Fiiihead  ;  Sir  Anthony  Foynt7.  cruized  with  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  weftern  feas,  as  Sir  Chriftopher  Dow  and 
Sir  Henry  Shireburn  did  in  the  noi  thorn  with  a  third 
iquadron.  'fhe  duke  of  Albany,  l>eing  unable  to  cope 
with  Fitz-Williams,  was  obliged  to  fet  out  from  ano¬ 
ther  port  with  I  2  fliips,  having  fume  troops  on  hoard. 
They  fell  in  with  Fitz-Willianis^s  fqnadion  ;  two  of 
their  fhipa  were  funk,  and  the  ixjft  driven  back  to 
Dieppe.  Fitz-Williams  then  made  a  defeent  at  Tre- 
port,  where  he  burnt  18  French  fhips,  and  returned  to 
his  llation  off  Finlicad.  By  this  time  the  French  had 
given  the  duke  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  made  him  an 
Overmatch  for  the  Englifh  admiral,  had  the  men  been 
equally  good ;  but  the  regent  had  no  dependence  upon 
French  failors  when  put  in  competition  w  ith  the  Eng- 
lifh.  Inftead  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  therefore, 
as  foon  as  Fitz-Williams  appeared,  he  difeiiibaiked  his 
foldiers,  as  if  he  liad  inteiidtd  to  delay  his  expedition 
for  that  year ;  but  a  ftorm  foon  arifing,  which  obliged 
the  Englifli  fleet  to  return  to  the  Downs,  the  regent 
took  that  opportunity  of  reimbarking  bis  men,  and,  fail¬ 
ing  by  the  weftern  coafts,  arrived  fafe  in  Scotland. 

Ail  this  time  the  c-avi  of  Surry  had  been  carrying 
ilad  ms  of  on  the  moft  cruel  and  deftrmftive  war  ag?iii{l  Scotland; 
iifli  infomuch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  “  there 

was  left  neither  houfe,  fortrefs,  village,  tree,  cattle,  corn, 
nor  ot!)er  fuccour  for  man/^  in  the  countries  of  Tw'eed- 
dale  and  March.  The  regent  s  return  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  devaftations  ;  for  t!ie  intc- 
ftiue  diviflons  in  Scotland  pi  evented  him  from  takings 
the  field-  His  party  was  weakened  by  his  long  ab- 
Icnce,  and  the  queen  mr^thtr  had  been  very  arftive  in 
ftrengthening  the  Fnglifti  intereft.  parliament  w^as 
called  in  ijztiW'here  it  was  debated,  Whether  peace 
or  war  wnfh  England  fhould  be  refolved  on  ^  and  the 
deterniinatioi  s  of  this  parliament  were  evidently  on  tlie 
worfi:  fide  of  the  queftiou.  Henry  wiis  at  tlfifc.  iline  fo 
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w'ell  dilpofcd  to  cultivate  a  fricndfhip  with  Scotland, 

that  he  ofTeied  to  James  his  eldeft  fifter  Mary  in  mar- - 

riage  ;  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  the  appearance  of 
their  Frciicli  auxiiiaiies,  and  corrupted  by  their  gold,  393 
rejefted  all  terms,  arnl  ivfolvcd  upon  war.  However,  of., 
when  the  army  was  aflemblcd,  and  had  advanced  to  the 
borders,  he  found  the  lame  d- faculty  he  had  foniieily 
experienced  ;  for  they  flatly  re^ufed  to  enter  England. 

With  great  difticalty  he  p’-evaded  upon  part  of  the  ar¬ 
my  to  pafs  the  Tweed  ;  but  not  meeting  with  fuccefs, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  which  at  this 
time  was  divided  into  four  fadtfious.  One  of  thefe 
was  headed  by  the  regent,  another  by  the  queen,  a 
third  by  the  carl  «#f  Arran,  and  a  fourth  by  the  earl  of 
An^us,  who  had  lived  as  an  exile  under  Heniy’s  pro- 
teiftion.  Had  it  been  polfible  for  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  wife  to  have  been  reconciled  to  each  other,  it 
would  have  been  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  king- 
dom  ;  but  all  the  ai  t  even  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  could  The  duke 
not  effeef  this.  At  laft,  the  duke  of  Albany,  finding  of  A'bany 
all  parties  united  againft  him,  refigned  his  office  of  rg^ren^ns  his 
gent  of  Scotland.  On  the  r4th  of  March  that  ^ 

he  vv-ent  on  board  one  of  his  own  ftiips  for  France,  from 
whence  he  never  returned  to  Scotland.  He  did  not 
indeed  make  a  formal  abdication  of  his  government  ; 
fo  far  from  that,  he  requefted  the  nobility,  whom  he 
convened  for  that  purpofe,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
England  daring  Ids  ahfenee,  wliicli  he  faid  would  con¬ 
tinue  no  longer  than  the  firft  of  September  following ; 
to  make  no  alteration  in  the  government ;  and  to  keep 
the  king  at  Stirling. 

The  nobility,  who  were  impatient  for  the  abfence  of 
the  regent,  readily  promifed  whatever  he  required,  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing  it  ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  in  their  power  to  comply  ;  for  it  had  been  previ- 
oufly  determined  that  James  himfelf  flioiild  now  take 
the  admin ift ration  jnto  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Buchanan,  the  regent  had  no  fooner  returned  to  Fi'ance 
than  Scotland  rclapfcd  into  all  the  miferies  of  anarchy. 

The  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  aL 
fairs,  but  her  power  was  limited.  The  earl  of  Arraii, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  Englifh,  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  French  party.  The  queen-motheFs  diilike 
to  her  hufbuiid  continued  as  great  as  ever,  wliicli  pre¬ 
vented  an  union  among  thofe  who  were  in  the  Englifh 
intereft  ;  and  Wolfey  took  that  opportunity  of  reftoring 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  in  Scotland.^ 

The  queen-mother,  therefore,  had  no  other  way  left 
to  keep  herfelf  in  power,  but  to  bring  James  himfelf 
into  adflon.  On  the  29th  of  July,  therefore,  he  re- 
moved  from  Stirling  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrooefhoafe  ;  James  take# 
where  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  goveminent,'^*^^'^” 
by  convoking  the  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  f'^^ar 
allegiance  to  his  ptrfon  a  fecond  time.  The  truce  with 
England  was  now  prolonged,  and  the  queen’s  party  car¬ 
ried  all  before  them.  On  the  very  day  in  which  the  laft 
truce  was  figned  with  England,  the  earl  of  Angus  en¬ 
tered  Scotland.  He  had  been  invited  from  his  exile  in 
France  into  Eiudand,  where  he  was  careffedby  Henry, 
who  difregarcled  all  his  filler’s  intreaties  to  feud  him  The  cur!  of 
back  to  France,  and  now  rtfolved  to  fupport  him  in  •^n^U'?  re- 
Scotland.  Yet,  though  his  declared  intention  in  ' 

iug  the  earl  to  wScotland  w'as,  that  the  latter  might  ba- 
Lkicc  the  Frencli  pa»-ty  tlierc,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 
fue,  in  the  mol  humble  manner,  for  a  reconciliation 
Z  with 
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^Scotland:  witlrhis  t^fe,  and' to  co-operate  wftV  tKe  cart  of  Ar- 
ran,  wlip  now  a6^ed  as  prime  minifter,  as  long  as  he 
ihould  oppofe  the  French  party.  On  his  return, 
however,  he  found  himfclf  excluded  from  all  lhare  in 
the  government,  but  foon  found  means  to  form  a  ftrong 
party  in  oppofition  to  Arran.  In  tlie  mean  U*me,  am- 
baffadors  were  fent  to  the  court  cf  England,  in  order 
to  treat  of  a  peipetual  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
At  the  fame  time  a  match  was  prppofed  between  the 
.  young  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry's  daughter.  This^ 
had  originally  been  a  fcheme  of  Heniy  hiinfelf ;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  refolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  James  a  princefs  of  his  own  family,  with  an 
immenfe  treafure.  The  ambaffadors  arrived  at  London 
*  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  found  Henry  very  much 
difpofed  both  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com- 
miilioners  were  appointed  to  treat  of  both  ;  but  they 
were  inftrudled  to  demand  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  fhould  abfolutely  renounce  their  league  with 
France,  and  that  Janies  fliould  be  fent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  fhould  be  of  a  proper  age  for  marriage. 
The  Scottifh  commilTioners  declared,  that  they  had  no 
iriftru£lions  on  tliefe  points :  but  one  of  them,  the  earl 
of  Caflils,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring  a 
definitive  anfwer  from  the  three  ftates  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  tnice  was  prolonged  to  the  1 5th  of  May  1 525. 
The  earl  of  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl  of  An- 
Angus  g^g  leading  man  in  parliament ;  by  whofe  influence 
power.  determined  that  the  Scots  fliould  renounce  their 

league  with  France,  and  fubftitutc  in  place  of  it  a  fi- 
inilar  league  with  England  ;  and  that  the  king  fhould 
be  brought  up  at  the  Englifh  court  till  he  was  of  an 
'  age  proper  for  marriage  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  re¬ 

quired  of  Henry  to  break  off  all  engagements  with 
Charles  V.  who  was  the  bitter  epemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  prifoner.  I'o  this  the 
Englifli  monarch  returned  but  a  cold  anfwer,  being 
then  engaged  in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor, 
among  which  one  was  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Mary  with  his  imperial  majefty  himfelf ;  how¬ 
ever,  before  Caffils  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and 
a  half  was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland. 

But  now  the  queeivmcther,  though  fhe  had  always 
been  a  warm  advocate  for  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations,  yet  difliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about.— 
She  faw  her  hufband^s  party  incrcafing  every  day  in 
powder ;  fo  that  now  flie  had  no  other  refource  than  in 
keeping  pofleffion  of  the  king's  perfon,  whom  fhe 
removed  to  the  caftle  ©f  Edinburgh.  Being  now  un¬ 
der  the  necefiity  of  convening  a  parliament,  it  was  rc- 
lolved  to  hold  it  within  the  callle  5  w^hich,  being  an  un- 
conflitutional  meafure,  gave  a  great  handle  to  the  earl 
of  Arran  and  his  party  to  complain  of  the  innovation. 
’Who  h  be-  They  began  with  remonftrances  ;  but  finding  them  in- 
fieped  in  effedual,  they  formed  a  blockade  of  the  caftle  with 
2COO  men,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  town 
iyy  rneans  of  trenches.  As  no  provilions  could  thus  be 
got  into  the  caftle,  the  queen  ordered  fome  of  the  can¬ 
non  to  be  turned  againft  the  town,  in  order  to  force  the 
citi/.ens  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade.  Several  fliot  w’ere 
fired:  but  w^hen  all  things  appeared  ready  for  a  civil  war, 
matters  were  compromifed.,  though  in  fuch  an  imperfed 
manner  as  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  perfed  tran¬ 
quillity.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  king  fliould  remove 
€mt  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
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rpodhoufe  ;  from  whence  he  fliould  rqiair  with  all  poi-  Scotland, 
fiblc  magnificence  to  his  parliament,  in  the  hoiile  where 
it  was  commonly  held  ;  and  there  a  finifliing  hand  W'as  to 
be  put  to  all  differences.  This  agreement  was  figned  on  401 
the  25th  of  February  1526.  The  parliament  accord- Marriapja 
ifigly  met,  and  the  king’s  marriage  with  the  princefs 
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England  w'as  confirmed  ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of_ 
the  king’s  being  fent  for  his  education  into  that  coun-priDcefn  rc^ 
try  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  offulvedon. 
eight  loritS  of  parliament.  I'hefe  were  to  have  the 
cuftody  of  the  king’s  perfon,  every  one  his  month  fne- 
ceftively,  and  the  whole  to  ftand  for  the  government  of 
the  ftate  ;  yet  w'ith  this  limitation,  “  that  the  king,  by 
their  coiinfel,  fliould  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great  affairs  *to  which  the  queen,  as  princefs  and 
dowager,  did  not  give  her  confeiit.”  This  partition  of 
power,  by  giving  the  queen  a  negative  in  all  public 
matters,  foon  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  The 
earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  king  into  various  feenes 
of  pleafure  and  diflipation,  fo  gained  the  afcendency 
over  him,  that  he  became  in  a  manner  totally  guided  by 
him.  The  queen^mother,  perceiving  that  flie  could 
not  have  accefs  to  her  fon,  without  at  the  fame  time  be¬ 
ing  in  company  with  her  hufband,  whom  fhe  hated,  re-  40^ 
tired  fuddenly  with  her  domcftics  to  Stirling.  Thus  the  He  tg  left 
king  was  left  under  the  foie  tuition  of  the  earl  of  An-j^ 
gus,  who  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  his  power,  engroffing 
into  his  own  hands,  or  thofe  of  his  friends,  all  the  Angus, 
places  of  honour  or  profit.  The  archbifhop  of  St 
Andrew’s,  having  now  joined  the  king’s  party,  advifed 
her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  hufband,  that 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  fettled  laft  par¬ 
liament  fhould  take  place,  and  that  under  a  penalty  he 
fliould  fet  the  king  at  liberty.  To  this  the  earl  an-  ' 

fwered  by  a  kind  of  manifefto  drawn  up  by  his  brother;  *  ) 

in  which  he  declared,  that  “  the  earl  of  Angus  having 
been  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  good  uncle  the  king  of 
England,  and  that  James  himfelf  being  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  neither  the  queen  nor  the  other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain  about  him,  as  he  chofe  to 
fpend  his  time  with  the  earl  of  Angus  rather  than  with  .<5- 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom.”  James  himfelf,  however,  Attempt# 
had  difeernment  fufficient  to  perceive,  that,  notwith-t(>  recover 
ftanding  all  the  fair  pretences  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  he 
was  in  fad  no  better  than  his  prifoner  ;  and  refolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  'J’he  carls  of  Ar^ 
gyle  awd  Arran  had  for  fome  time  retired  from  court, 
where  they  had  no  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  and  were 
living  on  their  own  eftates  ;  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  dif- 
fenihlcd  his  fentiments  fo  well,  that  he  was  neither  fuf- 
peded  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  nor  any  of  the  Douglas 
family,  who  were  his  partifans.  The  king  being  gain¬ 
ed  upon  by  his  infinuating  behaviour,  opened  his  mind 
to  him,  and  reqiiefted  his  afliftance  againft  his  treacher¬ 
ous  keepers.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  letters  to  his 
mother,  and  the  heads  of  her  party,  by  fome  of  his 
domeftics  whom  Lenox  had  pointed  out,  intreating 
them  to  remove  him  from  the  earl,  and  not  fiiffcr  him 
any  longer  to  remain  under  his  imperious  jurifdidion; 
adding,  that  if  .this  Could  not  be  done  by  any  other 
means,  they  fhould  ufe  force  of  arms. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  queen  and  her  party 
affembled  their  forces  at  Stirling,  and  without  lofs  of 
time  began  their  march  for  Edinburgh.  Angus,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
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jving.  ThFs  refolntion  being  made  known  to  the  queen 
motker,  fhe  vrsi^i  fo  much  concerned  for  the  fafety  of 
her  foil,  that  the  whole  party  difbanded  themfelves  ; 
^nd  thus  the  authonty  of  the  earl  of  Angus  feemed  to 
be  more  eilablifhed  than  ever.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
ii6w  wanting  to  render  hiin  defpotic  but  the  pofTefiion 
oT  the  great  fcal,  which  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s 
had  carried  with  him  to  Dunfermline.  As  no  deed  of 
htiy  conftquence  could  be  executed  without  tnis,  lie  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  king  to 'demand  it  by  a  fpecial ‘meffage ; 
in  confeqirence  of  which,  the  archbifhop  was  obliged  to 
The  queen  About  this  time  the  divorce  which  had 

mother  di-  long  in  agitation  between  the  queen-mother  and 

the  earl  of  Angus  a6lually  took  place  ;  which,  no 
doubt,  increafed  the  diflike  of  James  to  his  confinement, 
while  the  imprudence  of  Angus 'gave  e/er>' day  frefh 
matter  of  difgult.  As  Anv^us  knew  that  he  liad  no 
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firm  fupport  but  in  the  attnchmeiit  of  his  followers 
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his  perfon,  he  fiiffered  them  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
Cftatcs  of  his  opponents  without  mercy.  'I  hefe,  again, 
Aid  not  fail  to  make  reprifals ;  fo  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1526,  there  was  fcarcely  any  appearance  of 
civil  government  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  court  became 
almoft  totally  deferted  ;  every  nobleman  being  obliged 
to  go  home  to  defend  his  own  eftate.  Even  Angus 
■himfelf  (hared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  was 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  the  king  to  the  cuftody  of 
Leno'x.  To  this  nobleman  the  king  now  made  the 
-cS  moit  grievous  complaints,  aaid  charged  hiin  to  contrive 
The  baron  foine  plan  for  his  efcape.  Lenox  accordingly  recora- 
of  Buc-  mended  to  him  the  baron  of  Buccleugh,  who  was  very 
cleugh  at-  o„e,.ful  in  the  fouthern  parts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to 
JefcK  Angus  and  the  whole  family  of  Douglas.  To  him  he 
king,  but  is  rave  orders  to  foment  the  diforders  in  the  fouthern  parts 
defeated,  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king’s  perfonal  pre- 
fence  to  compofe  them.  Bucclengh  was  then  to  attack 
the  party,  and  take  the  king  by  force  from  the  Dou- 
rlalTes.  'Fhis  fcheme  was  put  in  execution,  but  Buc- 
deugh  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  ;  fo  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  James  found  himfelf  in  a 
woffe  fituation  than  ever.  After  this  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  earl  of  Angus  could  not  but  know  that 
Lenox  had  been  accelTory  to  it,  the  former  behaved  to¬ 
wards  him  with  fuch  vifihle  indifference,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  againft  him,  and  advifed  the  king  to 
form  a  frieudfhip  with  the  arclibifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
in  order  to  effeA  his  liberty.  This  wds  accordingly 
done ;  but  the  intereft  of  the  archbifhop  and  Lenox 
was  overbalanced  by  that  of  Arran  and  the  Hamilton 
,07  family,  whom  the  earl  of  Angus  now  drew  over  to  his 

Another  party.  However,  the  earl  of  Lenox,  having  received 

attempt  by  ^o^ers  from  the  king  for  that  purpofe,  Suddenly  retired 

XaCnOX.  _ _  .  ei  maTiifnfl^n- invitino-  all  loval 
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abd  fkbuTd  yoli  DC  teni  in  pieces  Ih  tkc  ftrnggi?,  W 
will  carry  off  pan  of  your  body.”  Upon  this  fpeech,  - 
which  JamCs  neVer  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horfe  and  fe't 
forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  with  U  Very  flow  pace  ;  in- 
fomiich  that  Sir  Geof^e  Douglas,  afraid  of:not  coming- 
in  time  to  fucCoUr  his  brother,  luade  ufe  of  many  inde- 
cent  cxprefiions  and  'acftfo'ns  to  ptifh  James  'on  to  the 
field  of  battle.  'Phree  -expreffes  arrived  from  the  earl 
of  Andrus  ;  the  firff  informing  his  brother  that  be  wak 
about  to  engage  v/ith  a  fiiperior  army  ;  the  iecond,  that 
Angus  was  engaged  with  a  divlfion  of  Lenox  s  army> 
commanded  by  the  carl  of  Olencairn  ;  and  that  Lenox 
himfelf  was  engaged  with  the  Hamlkons.  The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  if  not  a^ualiy  defeated,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  fo.  Upon  receiving  this  laff  408 
•news,  James  hiiftencd  to  the  Add  of  battle^  that 
might  favc  I^enox,  and  p  it  an  end  to  the 
Ihu  he  came  too  late  ;  for  the  royal  party  was  ali-cady 
defeated  with  great  fluiigliter  j  and  Lenox  himfelf,  al¬ 
ter  being  wounded  and  taken  prifoner,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  the  king  was  removed 
to  Idiilithgow  ;  and  though  he  was  iiiider  the  greateff 
grief  for  the  fate  of  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Dou- 
glaffes  ftriick  him  with  fuch  terror  that  he  diffembled  his 
fentimeiits.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  his  viftorious  troops 
into  Fife,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  queen  and  the  409 
archblfliop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  queen,  on  the  news  The  queen- 
of  his  approach,  fled,  with  her  new  hnfband 
Stuart,  brother  to  lord  Evandale,  to  Edinburgh,  J^nd 
both  were  admitted  into  the  caftle.  ■  Fhe  archbifhop  fled  fly, 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep  -cattle 
as  a  fliepherd.  Angus,  after  having  plundered  the  caf¬ 
tle  of  St  Andrew’s  and  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  prepared  fa 
befiege  the  caftle  ;  but  the  queen,  hearing  that  her  foa 
was  among  the  number  of  the  befiegers,  ordered  thfc 
gates  of  the  caftle  to  be  thrown  open,  and  furrendered 
herfelf  and  her  hufband  prilbners  to  James,  who  was 
advifed  to  confine  them  to  the  caftle.  After  thefe  re¬ 
peated  fucceffes,  the  earl  of  Angus  eftablifhcd  a -kind 
of  court  of  juftice,  in  which  he  profecuted  thofe  who  4T0 
had  oppoled  him,  among  whom  was  tlie'earl  of  CafTils,  Trial  and 
He  was  offered  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  ^latural  fon 
the* earl  of  Arran,  the  fame  who  had  murdered  Lenox, 
an  indemnity  if  he  would  own  himfelf  a-vaffal  of  that 
•houfc ;  but  this  condition  was  rCjeifted.  i3'eing  called 
to  his  trial,  and  accufed  of  having  taken  arms  againft 
the  king,  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  family,  who 
•was  his^' advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and  offered  to 
produce  a  letter  lurder  JJames’s  own  hand,  definng  hii^ 
to  affift  in  delivering  him  from  his  gaolers.  This.ftrh 
king  evidence  confounded  the  profecutor  Fo  much,  that 


fiilement.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  loon  joined  by  ^nftqration  of  Sir  James  Harai  ton.  __ 


a  numerous  army,'with  whom  he  advanced  towards 
•Edinburgh.  Angus  did  not  fail  to  affemble  his  adhe- 
«nts;  and  Tent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  the  field,  with  the  king  at  their  head.  The 
citizens  immediately  put  themfelves  nnder  arms;  but 
lames,  pretending' to  be' indifpofed.  Sir  George  Dorr- 
glas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  him  the  fol- 
fcwing  rpeech :  “  Sir,  rather  than'ohf  enemies  fhonld 
takey&u'froitt-^s,  we  *wiU  %  lidld  of  your 


During  thefe  tranfaftioms  in  the  fouth,  many  of  the 
•Highland  clans  were  perpetrating  the  moil  horrid  feenes 
of  i-apiiie  and  murder,  which  in  fome  places  reigned  alfo 
in  the  Lowlands.  The  ftate  of  the  borders  was  Iltrk 
•better  than  that  of  the  Highlands  ;  but  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Angus  more,  as  he  had  great  -intereft  in. 
■thefe  parts.  -  Marching,  therefore,  againft  the  bandittii 
’which  infefted  thefe  parts,  he  foon  reduced  them  to  rea. 
•fon.  His'Pov^er  ■fecm^'«ow  ^to  be  firmly  eftahhfhed,. 

infomuch. 
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^othn^  Jnfomuch  that  the  archblfhop  of  St  Andrew's  began  to 
with  Sir  George  Douglas,  to  whom  he  offered 
•  lucrative  kafes  and  other  emoluments  if  he  would  inter- 

cfcapes  cede  wn'th  the  I'cgent,  as  Angus  was  called,  in  his  fa* 

from  his  vQun  This  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  the  archbifhop 
corfine-  allowed  to  return  in  lafety  to  his  palace  about  the 

fame  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expedition 
againft  the  borderers.  Nothing  was  then  fecn  at  court 
but  feftivities  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  queen>mother, 
who  was  new  relieved  from  her  confinement,  took  part : 
and  (he  was  afterwards  fuffered  to  depart  to  the  caftle 
of  Stirling  ;  which  Angus,  not  attending  to  its  value, 
had  negle<5lcd  to.  fecure.  In  the  mean  time  the  arch- 
bilhop  invited  the  Douglafles  to  fpend  fome  days  with 
him  at  his  caffle  ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  king  along  wdth  them-  Here  James  diffembled 
fo  w'ell,  and  feemed  to  be  fo  enamoured  of  his  new  ivay 
of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  till  he  fiioiild 
return  to  Lothian  to  fettle  fome  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  affairs.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  he  left 
him  in  the  cuftody  of  liis  uncle  Archibald,  his  brother 
^ir  George,  and  one  James  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  who 
was-  captain  of  the  guards  that  watched  his  majefty  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  earl  was  no  foon- 
tr  gone  than  tlie  archbifhop  fent  an  invitation  to  Sir 
George  Douglas,  defiring  him  to  come  to  St  Andrew’s, 
’and  there  put  the  lall  hand  to  the  leafes,  and  finifh  the 
bargains  that  had  been  fpoken  of  between  them.  This 
was  fo  plaufible,  that  he  immediately  fet  out  for  St  An¬ 
drew’s  ;  while  his  uncle  the  treafurer  went  to  Dundee, 
where  he  had  an  amour.  James  thinking  this  to  be 
the  beft  opportunity  that  ever  prefented  to  him  for  an 
efcape,  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  at  all  events  ;  and 
found  means,  by  a  private  meffage,  to  apprife  his  mo. 
ther  of  his  defign.  It  w’as  then  the  feafon  for  hunting 
and  diverfion,  which  James  often  followed  in  tlie  park 
of  Falkland  ;  and  calling  for  his  fon  efter,  he  told  him, 
that  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  intended  to  kill  a  flag 
next  morning,  ordering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  fum- 
mon  aJl  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend 
him  with  their  bell  dogs.  He  then  called  for  his  chief 
domeltics,  and  commanded  them  to  get  his  fupper  ear- 
ly,  becaufe  he  intended  tp  be  in  the  held  by  day. break  ; 
and  lie  talked  with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  iwthing 
but  the  excellent  fport  he  expedled  next  morning.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  had  engaged  two  young  men,  the 
one  a  page  of  his  own,  the  other  John  Hart,  a  helper 
about  his  flables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to 
provide  him  with  the  drefs  of  a  groom  for  a  difgnife. 
Having  formally  taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging 
them  to  be  ready  early  in  the  moniiug,  and  being"  leit 
alone,  he  Hole  foltly  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  went  to 
the  dabk  luiperceived  by  the  guards,  dreffed  himfelf  in 
his  difguife  ;  and  he  and  his '  companions  mounting  the 
three  beff  horfes  there,  galloped  to  Stirling  ciulle  ;  into 
which,  by  the  queen  ^  appointment,  he  was  admitted 
foon  after  day^break.  He  commanded  all  the  gates  to 
be  Itcured  ;  and  the  queen  having  previoufly  prepared 
every  thing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  orders  were  given 
that  none  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  cafUe  without  the 
king  s  perrnifiion.. 

^  About  an  hour  after  the  king  efcaped  from  Falkland, 
Sir  ^George  Douglas  returned  ;  and  being  affured  that 
fcis  majefty  was  afleep,  he  went  to  bed.  It  appears 


that  James  had  been  feen  and  known  in  hiS  flight ;  for  Scotland, 
in  the  morning  the  bailiff  of  Abernethy  came  poft  hade 
to  inform  Sir  George  that  the  king  had  paffed  Stirling 
bridge.  They  had,  however,  fome  glimmering  hope 
that  the  king  might  be  gone  to  Bambrigh  ;  but  that 
fur  >ufe  w'as  foon  found  to  be  falfe  ;  and  an  exprefs  waft 
difpatched,  informing  Angus  of  all  that  had  happenedv 
The  earl  quickly  repaired  to  Falkland,  w'here  he  and  his 
friends  came  to  a  refolution  of  going  to  Stirling,  and 
demanding  accefs  to  the  king. 

James  by  this  time  had  iffued  letters  to  the  earls  of 
Huntley,  Argyle,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Menteith,  Rothes:,  vergVhimI 
and  Eglinton  ;  the  lords  Graham,  Levingfton,  Lindfay,  fclf. 
Sinclair,  Ruthven,  Drummond,  Evandale,  Maxwell,  and 
Semple.  Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stirling, 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  w^re  upon  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  fame  place ;  but  were  ftopped  by  a  herald 
at  armsv  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  not  to 
approach  within  fix  miles  of  the  king’s  refidcnce.  This 
order  having  fufliciently  intimated  what  they  were  to 
expe<^f,  the  earl  deliberated  with  his  party  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Some  of  them  were  for  marching  on  and  taking 
the  caftle  by  furprife  :  but  that  was  found  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable,  efpecially  as  they  had  no  artillery-  The  earl 
and  his  brother  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  fliow  of 
fubmillion  to  the  king’s  order ;  and  they  accordingly 
went  to  Linlithgow.  By  this  time  all  the  nobility  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  many  others,  had  alfembled  at 
Stirling  ;  and  James,  calling  them  to  council,  inveigh¬ 
ed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  Doiiglaffes  with  an  acri¬ 
mony  that  fufficiently  difeovered  what  pain  it  miift  have 
given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in  filence. 

He  concluded  his  fpeech  w  ith  thefe  words :  ‘‘  ’Fliere- 
fore  I  defirc,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  fatisfied  of  the 
faid  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends.  For  I  vow  that  Scot¬ 
land  fliall  not  hold  us  both,  while  1  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his.” 

The  refult  of  the  council’s  deliberation  was,  that  pro¬ 
clamation  ftiould  be  made,  renewing  the  order  for  the 
Doughiffes  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  diveftiiig  the 
carl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em¬ 
ployments.  In  the  mean  time,  fuch  vv^as  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  affembly,  that  by  their  advice  James  ordered 
the  earl  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Spey  till  his  plea- 
fure  fhould  be  known  ;  but  his  brother  was  command¬ 
ed  to  furrender  himfclt  a  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  take  his  trial  in  a  very  lull  parliament  (all 
the  members  being  fummoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  in 
that  city  next  September.  The  earl  and  his  brother 
conlidered  their  compliance  with  thofe  conditions  as  a 
prelude  to  their  dellruclion  ;  and  refolved  to  Jullify 
their  treafons  by  ftill  greater  exceffes,  in  furpiifing  the 
town  ol  Edinburgh,  and  holding  it  againft  the  king 
and  parliament,  before  the  latter  could  affemble.  Hi- 
ftorians  have  not  done  that  juilicc  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  royal  party  on  this  occalion  which  they  deferve. 

The  management  of  the  king’s  efcape,  his  reception 
into  Stirling,  the  fortifying  that  caftle,  and  the  ready 
obedience  of  his  giCat  nobility,  fome  of  whom  attended 
him  wnth  their  followers  before  they  received  any  fum- 
monks  for  that  purpofe,  are  proofs  of  wife  and  fpirlted 
deliberations.  Their  condudf  at  this  time  was  equally 
■confiftent'with  the  fame  plan  of  foreftght. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Douglaffes, 
who  remained  affemyed  in  a  numerous  body,  would 
B  2  make 
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make  the  attempt  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  royalifts 
had  the  precaution  to  diipatch  the  Lord  Maxwell  and 
the  baron  of  Locliinvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take 
polTeffion  of  the  town,  till  James  could  arrive  with  2Co6 
forces  to  their  relief.  Maxwell  and  Locliinvar  made 
fuch  dlfpatch,  that  they  were  in  poffeflion  ot  the  t?>  wn 
when  the  DouglalTes  appeared  before  it,  and  repulfed 
them  ;  while  a  moll  terrible  llorm  had  fcatlered^  the 
troops  under  James  before  he  could  come  to  their  af* 
fillance,  fo  effedlually,  that,  being  left  almoft  without 
attendants,  his  perfon  might  have  been  taken  by  the 
fmalleft  piirty  of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the 
UouglalTes  from  Ldiiiburgh,  the  parliament  met ;  and 
none  of  them  appearing  in  purfuance  of  their  lummons, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander  Drummond 
of  Carnock,  with  fome  of  their  chief  dependents,  w^ere 
indi6led  and  forfeited  for  the  following  offences:  ‘‘The 
aflembling  of  the  king’s  lieges,  wdth  intention  to  have 
aflailed  his  perfon  ;  the  detaining  of  the  king  agalnft 
his  will  and  pleafure,  and  contrary  to  the  articles  agreed 
upon,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  and  more  all  which 
time  the  king  was  in  fear  and  danger  of  his  life.”  We 
know  of  no  advocate  for  the  earl  and  his  friends  but 
one  Banantyne,  who  had  the  courage  to  plead  their 
caufe  againil  thofe  heinous  charges ;  and  fo  exafperated 
were  both  the  king  and  parliament  againil  them,  that 
the  former  fwore  he  never  would  forgive  thena,  and  the 
latter  that  they  never  would  intercede  for  their  pardon. 
Thus  it  was  not  deemed  fufficient  fimply  to  declare 
their  refohitions  ;  but  the  folemnity  of  oaths  was  added 
with  an  intention  to  difeourage  the  king  of  England 
from  continuing  the  vigorous  applications  he  was  every 
day  making,  by  letters  and  otherwife,  for  the  pardon  of 
Angus  ;  and  to  fhut  out  all  hopes  of  that  kind,  James 
created  his  mother’s  third  hufband  (to  whom  die  had 
been  married  for  fome  time)  lord  Methven,  and  gave 
him  the  dire£lion  of  his  artiller}'. 

The  difgrace  and  forfeiture  of  the  DouglalTes  having 
created  many  vacancies  in  the  Hate,  Gavin  Dunbar, 
archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  tutor  to  the  king,  was  no- 
minated  lord  chancellor,  though  but  indifferently  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  poll  that  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  an  able 
llatefman  ;  and  Robert  Carncrofs,  a  perfon  (fays  Bu¬ 
chanan)  more  eminent  for  wealth  than  virtue,  was  made 
treafurer :  but  this  lall  was  foon  after  difplaced,  being 
fufpedled  of  favouring  the  DouglalTes  ;  and  Robert 
Barton,  one  of  the  king’s  favourites,  was  appointed  to 
•  fucceed  him.  1  he  DouglalTes  Hill  kept  their  arms  ; 
and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  and  rob- 
bers  in  the  foiith,  they  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  their 
enemies,  carrying  their  devallations  to  the  very  gates 
of  Edinburgh.  A  commiffion  of  lieuttnuncy  was  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  earl  of  Bothw^ell  to  a6l  againil  thofe  rebels : 
but  he  declining  it,  it  was  accepted  by  the  carl  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  lord  Hume,  who  did  great  fervice  in  proted- 
ing  the  country  from  the  outlaws.  Several  villages, 
how’ever.  In  the 


neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
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llored  with  artillery  of  all  kinds ;  ai)d  lying  Jn  the  Scotland, 
neighbourhood  of  Tantallon,  It  was  eafy  to  tranfport 
them  to  the  fiege :  but  James  thought  he  had  no  right 
to  make  ufc  of  them  without  the  confent  of  one  Mau¬ 
rice,  governor  of  the  callle.  Having  fummoned,  by 
proclamation,  the  Inhabitants  of  Fi"e,  Angus,  Strath- 
ern,  Stirlinglhire,  Lothian,  Merfe,  and  Tevlotdale,  to 
be  ready  to.  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth-of  De¬ 
cember,  with  40  days  vi^luals,  to  afiill  in  the  fiege,-  he 
fent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
and  to  remain  as  pledges  lor  the  fafe  redclivery  of  the 
fame  ;  and  the  feveral  pieces  required  were  accordingly 
fent  him.  U  his  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  wx  James  i* 
are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  orders  that 
every  thing  in  his  caltle  Ihould  be  at  the  king’s  V 

However  unanimous  the  parliament  might  appear  againil  revenge, 
the  DouglalTes,  yet  James  was  but  ill-feconded  in  this 
attempt.  The  unfortunate,  if  feverely  proceeded  againil,’ 
generally  find  friends ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Douglaf- 
fes  had  impolitically  rendered  it  treafonable  for  any  per¬ 
fon  to  flielter  or  protecl  the  earl  of  Angus,  his  kinfmen, 
or  followers.  This  proceeding,  in  a  country  w'hcre  the 
DouglalTes  had  fo  many  conne£lIons,  carried  w'ith  it  an 
appearance  of  cruelty  and  a  thirll  of  revenge,  efpecially 
as  James  had  cliofen  fuch. a  feafon  of  the  year  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  liege.  In  Ihort,  after  battering  the  place  for 
Tome  days,  and  loliiig  one  Falconer,  his  chief  engineer, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprife,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  turn  the  liege  into  a  blockade,  with  no  great 
credit  to  his  firll  elTay  In  the  field.  Some  hillorians  in¬ 
timate,  that  Angus  found  means  to  corrupt  the  other 
engineers  ;  but  we  find,  that  before  this  time,  a  nego- 
ciation  was  going  fonvard  between  James  and  the  king 
of  England  ;  the  nature  of  w'hich  proves  that  the  for¬ 
mer  was  now  rendered  more  placable  towards  the  Dou- 
glalTes,  and  was  the  true  reafon  wEy  the  fiege  was  fuf- 
pended. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 
near  expiring  ;  and  Henry,  under  that  pretence,  gave 
a  commiffion  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  Thomas  Magnus, 

Sir  Anthony  Ughtred  captain  of  the  town  and  callle  of 
Berwick,  William  Frankelyn  chancellor  of  Durham,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tempell.  James  feems,  to  have  been  iit 
no  hafte  to  enter  upon  this  negoclation,  becaute  he  iin- 
derllood  that  the  EnglilTi  commiffioners  were  privately 
inffruded  to  infill  upon  the  Oouglaffes  being  rellored 
to  their  eftates  and  dignities.  England  was  at  that  time 
the  principal  ally  of  Francis  againil  the  emperor  ;  andg!afles  ob- 
this  gave  a  handle  for  Francis  to  inteipoie  fo  far  in 
vour  of  the  DouglalTes,  that  he  brought  .  James  to  con-^“ 
fent  to  a  prelimliiaij  negociati  m  lor  their  obtaining  at 
leall  a  fecure  retreat  in  England.  I’his  was  at  lall 
complied  with. 

James  being  now  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou- 
glalfes,  and  under  no  controul  from  any  party,  ffiowed 
excellent  difpofitions  for  government.  Finding  that  the  James  re- 
borderers  were  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  late  treaty,  duces  the- 
and  that  they  were  renewing  their  depredations,  he  re- 
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burnt ;  and  all  the  p>-ovlf.ons  the  DouglalTes  could  find’  folved  to  llrike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  had  fo  long 
were  carried  off  to  their  caffle  of  Tantallon,  which  now  proved  difgraceful  and  dangerous  to  his  anceftors,  by 

ferved  as  their  head-quarters,  and  was  threatened  with  f.iving  no  quarter  to-  the  chiefs  "I  ® 

^  principal  refidence  was  in  Liddefdale.  This  was,  the 

^  ‘ifk  remarkable,  that  the  callle  of  Dunbar  remained  more  neceflao',  as  th^eir  daring  attempts  had  exafperated 
aiU  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany’s  garrifon,  who  the  Engl^  fo  much, 

recognifed  no  mailer  but  him.  The  place  was  weU  town  m  Teviotdalei  and  Uiey.  had  kiUed  one 
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Scotland.  Kerr,  a  man  t>f  feme  confcqiience.  Two  of  the  chiefs  bleman  *,  but  upon  hearing  his  name,  he  ordered  him  Scot.anda^ 
of  the  Scotch  borderers  were  Cockburn  of  Kenderlaw,  and  his  followers  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
and  Adam  Scot,  commonly  called  of  the  thieves,  •  lentenced  them  to  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot.  It  is  faid 
Both  of  them  were  barons  ;  and  had  been  fo  inured  to  .that  James,  turning  to  his  attendants,  aflced  them,  polnt- 
the  pra^lice,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  crime  in  ing  at  Arpidrong,  “  What  does  that  knave  want  that 
robbm«3-:  they  therefore  appeared  publicly  in  Edin-  a  king  fliouid  have,  but  a  crown  and  a  fword  of  ho- 
burgh  ^  where  James  ordered  them  to  be  apprehended,  noiir  V*  Armftrong  begged  hard  for  his  life  ;  and  oder- 
tried,  and  hanged.  He  next  proceeded  witli  great  firm-  ed  to  ferve  the  king  in  tlie  field  with  forty  horfemen, 
nefs  againd  many  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen,  bcfides  making  him  large  prefents  of  jewels  and  money, 
who  were  only  fufpedled  of  being  difaffecled  to  the  late  with  many  other  tempting  offers.  Finding  the  king  in¬ 
exorable,  ‘‘  Fool  that  I  am  g laid  he)  to  look  for  warm. 
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peace.  All  of  them  had  behaved  with  great  loyalty, 
and  fome  of  them  had  done  him  the  mod  important  fer- 
vices.  Of  this  number  were  the  earl  ol  Hume,  the  lord 
Maxwell,  with  the  barons  of  Buccleugli,  Fariiiherd, 
Pohvart,  Johndon,'and  Mark  Kerr,  'rhoiigh  we  know 
nothing  particularly  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yet  fo  zealoiis,was  James 
for  the  impartial  admin idiation  of  jufllce,  that  he  or- 
dered  them  all,  wn’th  many  other  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
borders,  to  be  fent  to  prifon  ;  where  they  lay  till  they 
entered  into  recognizances  Ihemfelves,  and  found  bail  for 
their  good  behaviour. 

Of  all  the  party  of  the  Douglaffes,  none  of  any  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnoek  was  fuf- 
fered  to  returndiome,  at  the  eameil  requell  of  the  am- 
baffadors  and  the  treafurei  Barton.'  This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  confequence;  tor  James  having  appointed  the 
earl  of  Murray  to  be  foie  warden  of  the  Scotch  march¬ 
es,  wuth  power  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Nortlumiber- 
land,  their  conferences  had  broken  off  on  account  of 
frelh  violences  happening  every  day  ;  and  fome  infor¬ 
mation  he  had  received  trom  them,  had  prevailed  with 
James  to  imprifon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  we  have 
already  mentioned.  He  now  reiolved  to  attempt  in 
perfon  what  his  predeceflbrs  and  he  had  fo  often  tailed 
in  by  their  deputies.  As  he  was  known  to  be  violent¬ 
ly  addidled  to  hunting,  he  fummoned  his  nobility,  evert 
on  the  north  of  the  Forth,’ to  attend  him  with  their  horfes 
and  dogs;  which  they  did  ip  Inch  numbers,  that  his  hunt¬ 
ing  retinue  confillcd  of  above  8000  perfons,  tw^o-thirds 
of  whom  were  well  armed.  This  preparation  gave  110 
fufpick)n  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunting-matches  ia 
thofe  days  commonly  confilled  of  fome  thoufands  ;  and 
James  having  fet  out  upon  his  diverliort,  is  fald  to  have 
killed  540  deer;  Among  the  other  gentlemen  who  had 
been  fummoned  to  attend  him,  w^as  jolm  Arrnllrong  of 
Gilnockhall.  He  was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan, 
’who  lived  with  great  pomp  and  fplendoiir  upon  the  con¬ 
tributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Englilh  on  the 
borders.  He  was  himfelf  always  attended  by  twenty- 
fix  gentlemen  on  horleback,  well  mounted  and  armed, 
as  his  body  guards.  Having  received  the  king’s  invi- 
tation,  he  was  fond  of  difplaying  his  magniiicence  to 
his  fovereign  ;  and  attiring  himfelf  and  his  guard  more 
pompoufly  than  iifual,  they  prefented  themfelvcs  be¬ 
fore  James,  from  whom  they  cxpe<?tcd  fome  particular 
mark  of  diilindtion  for  their  fervices  ^^gainll  the  Eng- 
lifh,  aird  for  the  remarkable  prote^lion  they  had  always^ 
given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.  On  their  firft 
appearance,  James,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  returned 
Armftrong’s  falute,  imagining  him  to  be  fome  great  no¬ 


water  under  iee,  by  aflcing  grace  of  a  gracelefs  face 
and  then  he  and  his  follow'ers  fubmitted  to  their  fate^ 
Thofe  and  fome  other  executions  of  the  fame  kind  re- 
ftored  peace  to  the  borders.. 
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Hithert©  we  have  confidered  only  the  civil  tranfac-  Account  off 
tions  of  Scotland  ;  but  henceforth  religion  will  claim 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  hiflorian’s  attention.  I'he  opi¬ 
nions  of  Luther  had  been  propagated  in  Britain  foon 
after  lus  preaching  in  1517.  They  had  for  fome  years 
infenfibly  gained  ground ;  and,  at  the  time  the  conten¬ 
tions  began  between  James  and  his  nobility,  were  ber 
come  formidable  to  the  eftabliflied  religion.  We  have 
feen  How^  James  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  his  nobles 
by  means  of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  To  the 
clergy,  therefore,  he  was  naturally  favourable ;  and  as  421 
they  of  neeeflity  oppofed  the  reformation,  James  became Jmier 
a  zealous  perfccutor  of  the  reformed.  On  tire  der^ 

baud,  the  nobility  Fiaving  already  oppofed  the  king  and 
clergy  in  civil  affairs,  did  fo  like  wife  in  thofe  of  religion. 

The  clergy  finding  themfelves  unequal  in  argument,  had 
recoiirfe  to  more  violent  methods.  Rigorous  inqurfr- 
tions  were  made  after  heretics,  and  fires  w^ere  evcryw’here 
prepared  for  them.  4-^* 

The  firll  perfon  wdro  was  called  upon  to  fufFer  for*  Martyrdonife 
the  reformed  religion  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot 
Feme.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  abbacy  ;  and  having  imbibed  a  favour¬ 
able  idea  of  the  do6lrines  of  Luther,  he  had  travelled 
into  Germany,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
mod  eminent  reformers,  he  w^as  fully  confirmed  in  theii 
opinions.^  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to. 
expofe  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  infrfl  om 
the  advantages  of  the  tenets  wLreh  he  had.  embraccd.> 

A  condu6l  fo  bold,  and  the  avidity  with  w’hich  his  dlf- 
courfes  w’^ere  received  by  the  people,  gave  an  alarm  to  the 
clergy.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  friendly- 
conference,,  he  was  feduced  to  St  Andrew’s  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Campbell,  a  dominican  friar,  who  w^as  inllru6led  to^ 
remonftrate  with  him  on  the  Cubje6l  of  the  reformation. 

The  conviSrfations  they  held  only  ferved  to  eflabiifh  the 
abbot  more  firmly  in  his  fentiments,  and  to  inflame  hi$ 
zeal  to  propagate  them.  The  archbifhop  of  St  An¬ 
drew  s,  the  archbifhop.  of  Glafgow,  and  other  dignita¬ 
ries  of  the  church,  conilituting  a  court,  called  him  to- 
appear  before  them. 

Phe  abbot  neither  loll  his  courage  nor  renounced  his. 
opinions.  He  was  convi6led  accordingly  of  heretical 
pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  executed 
in  the  year  1527  (n).  This  reformer  had  not  attained 

the 


(n)  His  teaets  were  of  the  following  import,  and  are  enumerated  ia  the  fentenCe  pronounced  agalnft  him.. 
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24th  year  of  Kis  age.  HJs  youth,  his  virtue,  his 
^  ’  magnanimity,  and  his  fufFerings,  all  operated  in  his  fa¬ 

vour  with  the  peoples  To  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
infulted  him  at  the  flake,  he  objedled  his  treachery,  and 
cited  him  to  anfwer  for  his  behaviour  before  the  judge¬ 
ment-feat  of  Chrift.  And  this  perfeeutor,  a  few  days 
after,  being  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  dying  in  that 
condition,  it  uras  believed  with  the  greater  fincerity  and 
confidence,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  innocent  man  and 

413  a  true  martyr. 

Excites  pe--  A  deed  fo  afTeftlngr,  fronvits  novelty  and  In  its  cir- 
^^^|'^^”‘^*^‘cumftances,  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  an  univer- 
fal  curlofity  and  Indignation.  Minute  and  particular  in¬ 
quiries  w^vG  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
Converts  to  the  new  opinions  were  multiplying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  partiality  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 
among  the  Romifii  clergy  themfelves.  Alexander  Se- 
ton,  the  king’s  confeflbr,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh 
again  ft  the  errors  and  abufes  of  Popery  ;  to  negle<^,  in 
his  difeourfes,  all  mention  of  purgatory,  and  pilgrima* 
ges,  and  faints  ;  and  to  recommend  the  do6lrines  of  the 
reformed.  What  he  taught  was  impugned  ;  and  his 
boldnefs  rifing  with  contradi<ftion,  he  defoided  warmly 
his  opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  there  were  no  true  and  faithtiil  bifhops,  if  a  judge¬ 
ment-  of  men  in  this  ftation  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
virtues  which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  farcafm 
fo  juft,  and  fo  daring,  inliamed  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelacy  with  refentment.  They  ftiidied  to  compafs  his 
deftruiftion  ;  and,  as  Mr  Seton  had  given  offence  to  the 
king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  purity  of  life, 
they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  condu6ling 
him  to  the  ftake  ;  but,  being  appreheiifive  of  danger, 

414  he  made  his  efcape  into  England. 

^533>  ^'^^ury  Foreft,  abenedi£line  friar,  who  dif- 
*  covered  a  propenfity  to  the  reformed  doclrines,  was  not 
fo  fortunate.  After  having  been  impil Toned  for  fomc 
time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  condemned,  and  led  out  to  the  flames.  Pie 
had  faid,  that  Mr  Hamilton  \vas  a  pious  man,  and  a 
martyr  ;  and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  fuffered 
might  be  vindicated.  This  giiilt»was  aggravated  by  the 
dlfcovery  that  friar  Foreft.  was  in  poflefliori  of  a  New 
Teftainent  in  the  Englifii  language  ;  for  the  pritfts  ef- 
teemed  a  careful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  to  be  an  in¬ 
fallible  fymptom  of  herefy.  A  cruelty  fo  repugnant  to 
the  common  fenfe  and  feelings  of  mankind,  while  it 
pleafed  the  infolent  pride  of  the  eccleliaftics,  was  dc- 
Uroying  their  importance,  and  exciting  a  general  difpo- 
fition  in  the  people  to  adopt  in  the  fulleft  latitude  the 
principles  and  fentiments  of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbifhop  of 
St'  Andrew’s,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mo. 
deration,  was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor 
David  Beaton,  and  by  the  clergy.  In  his  own  perfon, 
■or  by  commiffion  granted  by  him,  perfecutions  were 
carried  on  with  violence.  Many^  were  driven  into  ba- 
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nifkment,  and*  many  were  forced  to  acknowledge-  what  Scotland, 
they  did  not  believe.  The  more  ftrenuous  and  refolute  — ~v— 
were  delivered  over  to  punlfhment.  Among  thefe  were  a. 
two  private  gentlemen,  Norman  Gourlay  and  David  GourJay 
Straton.  Fhey  were  tried  at  Holyroodhoufe  before  Su«# 
the  btfhop  of  Rofs  ;  and  refufing  to  recant,  were  con-^^’''» 
demned.  King  James,  who  was  prefent,  appeared  ex¬ 
ceedingly  folicitous  that  they  fhould  recant  their  o- 
pinions  ;  and  David  Straton,  upon  being  adjudged  to 
the  fire,  having  begged  for  his  mercy,  was  about  to  re- 
cciv-e  it,  when  the  priefts  proudly  pronounced,  that  the 
grace  of  the  fovereign  could  not  be  extended  to  a.  cri¬ 
minal  whom  their  law  and  determination  had-  doomed 
to  fuffer. 

A  few  years  after,  the  bifhops  having  aftembled  atWithfevc^ 
Edinburgh,  two  Dominican  friars,  Killor  and  Beverage, 
with  Sir  Duncan  Sympfon  a  prieft,  Robert  Forrefter  a 
geiuleman  of  Stirling,  and  Tliomas  Forreft  vicar  of  Do¬ 
lour  ill  Perthfhire,  were  condemned  to  be  confumed  in 
the  fame  fire. 

At  Glafgow,  a  fimilar  feene  was  a£led  in  1539: 
Hieronymus  Rufiel  a  gray-friar,  and  a  young  gentleman 
ol  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accufed  of  herefy  before 
the  bifhop  of  that  fee.  Rufiel,  when  brought  to  the 
ftake,  difplaying  a  deliberate  demeanour,  reafoned  grave¬ 
ly  with  his  accufers,  and  was  only  anfwered  with  re¬ 
proaches.  Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet  18  years  of 
age,  feemed  difpofed  to  difavow  his  opinions,  and  to 
fink  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  affli£lion  j  but  the  ex¬ 
hortation  and  example  of  Ruftel  awakening  his  courage, 
his  mind  alTumed  a  firmnefs  and  conilancy,  his  counte¬ 
nance  became  cheerful,  and  he  exclaimed  with,  a  joyful 
voice,  “  Now,  I  defy  thee.  Death  ;  I  praife  my  God, 

I  am  ready.”  4x7 

James  Beaton,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  ha* 
ving  died  about  this  time,  the  ambition  of  David  Bea- 
ton,  his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in  the  fulleft. manner. 

He  had  before  been  created  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now  advanced  Into  the  pofifeffion  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  No  Seottifli  ecclefiaftic  had 
been  ever  invelled  with  greater  authority  j  and  the  re¬ 
formers  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  to  formidable  an 
enemy.  The  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  fixed 
itfelf  in  an  overbearing  infolencc,  from  the  fuccefs  4^8 
which  had  attended  him.  His  youth  had  been  pafied  Hwchirac-* 
in  feeaes  of  policy  and  intrigue,  whicti,  while  they  com-^^*’* 
municated  to  him  addrefs  and  the  knowledge  of  men, 
corrupted  altogether  the  fimplicity  and  candour  of  his 
mind.  He  was  dark,  defigning,  and  artificial.  No 
principles  of  juftice  were  any  bar  to  his  fcliemcs  ;  nor 
did  his  heart  open  to  any  imprefiTions  of  pity.  His 
ruling  paflion  was  an  inordinate  love  of  power;  and  the 
fupport  of  his  confequence  depending  alone  upon  the 
church  of  Rome,  lie  was  animated  to  maintain  its  fu- 
perftitions  with  the  warnicft  zeal.  He  feemed  to  take 
a  delight  in  pen  dioufnefs  and  diffimulation  :  he  had  no 
religion  ;  and  he-  was  llaiiied  with  an  inhuman  cruelty, 

and 


Man  hath  no  free-will.  Man  is  in  fin  fo  long. as  he  liveth.  Children,  incontinent  after  their  baptifme,  are  fin- 
ners.  All  Chriftians,  that  be  worthie  to  be  called  Chriftians,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.  No  man  is  jufti- 
fied  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.  Good  works  make  not  a,good  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make  good  works. 
And  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  fo  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one  hath  the  reft ;  and  he  that  wanteth  the  one 
of  them  wanteth  the  reft.’**  Kcith^  Hijl*  of  the  Church  and  State  ^  Scotland^  p.  3. 
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Scotiwd.  ani  Ae  tnoft  open  profligacy  of  iftannert.  I«  «onnec-  tenancc. 

U-v -  tion  with  thefe  defeas,  he  poffeiTed  a  perfevenng  obib- 

■nacy  in  purfuing  his  meafiires,  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  to  praaifc  kll  the  arts  which  were  neceffary  to  ad- 
vance  them,  and  the  allurements  of  ollentatioti  and  pro- 

dic^ality.  . 

"He  was  fcarcely  invefled  in  the  primacy,  when  he  ex¬ 
hibited  an  example  of  his  talle  for  magnilicence,  and  of 
his  averfion  to  the  reformed.  He  piOcCeded^tO  St  An¬ 
drew’s  with  an  uncommon  pomp  and  parade.  The  earls 
of  Huntley,  Arran,  Marifchal,  and  Montrofe,  with  the 
lords  Fleming,  Lindfcy,  Erfl<ine,  and  Seton,  honoured 
him  with  their  attendance  ;  and  there  appeared  m  Ins 
train,  Gavin  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  four  bifh ops,  fix  abbots,  a  great  ntany  piivate 
gentlemen,  hnd  a  vail  multitude  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrew’s,  from  a  thioiie 
crewed  by  his  command,  he  harangued  concerning  the 
ftatc  of  reunion  and  the  church,  to  this  company,  and 
to  a  crowd  "of  other  auditors.  He  lamented  the  increafe 
of  heretics  ;  he  infilled  upon  their  audacity  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  order  ;  he  faid,  that  even  in  the  court  of  the 
fovereign  too  much  attention  was  fhown  to  them  ;  and 
he  urged  the  llrong  necefiity  of  a6ling  againll  them 
oil  with  the  greatefl  rigour.  He  informed  this  afiembly, 

Borthwick  that  he  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwick  to  appear  before 
impeached.  f-Qj.  niaintaining  tenets  of  faith  hoflile  to  the  church, 
and  for  difperfing  heretical  books  ;  and  he  defired  that 
he  might  be  alTilled  in  bringing  him  to  jullice.  The 
articles  of  accufation  (o)  were  accordingly  read  againll 
him ;  hut  he  neither  appeared  in  his  own  perfon, 
nor  by  any  agent  or  deputy.  Fie  was  found,  notwith- 
Handing,  to  be  guilty  ;  and  the  cardinal,  with  a  folem- 
nity  calculated  to  ftrike  with  awe  and  terror,  pronoun¬ 
ced  fentence  againll  him.  His  goods  and  ellate  were 
conlTcated  ;  a  painted  reprefentation  of  him  was  burn¬ 
ed  publicly,  in  teflimony  of  the  malediction  of  the 
church,  and  as  a  memorial  of  liis  obllinacy  and  con¬ 
demnation.  It  was  ordained,  that  in  the  event  ol  his 
being  apprehended,  lie  Ihould  fiilfeT  as  a  heretic,  with¬ 
out  hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chrillians,  whether 
men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree  or  condition, 
were  prohibited  from  affording  liim  any  harbour  or  fuf- 
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It  was  declared,  that  every  office  of  humani-  ScoiltoA.. 
ty,  comfort,  and  folacetnent,  extended  to  him,  fltoiild  be 
confidered  as  criminal,  and  be  pwnllhtd  with  confifea- 
tioris  and  forfeitures.  4^ 

Sir  John*  Borthwick  having  been  apprifed  of  his  He  flict  tn^ 
danger,  fled  into  England  ;  where  he  was  kindly 
ceived  by  Henry  VIlL  who  cmploy'cd  him  in  negoci-  ^  * 
ations  with  the  Protellant  princes  ol  Germany.  Car*- 
diiial  Beaton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  n&i  of 
feverity  did  not  terrify  the  people.  Nevv  defedlions 
from  the  church  were  announced  to  him.  Andrevy 
Cunningham  fon  -to  the  n  alter  of  Glencarrn,  Jamei 
Hamilton  brother  to  Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr, 
and  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  the  hillorian,  were 
imprifoned  upon  fufpicions  of  herefy  ;  and,  if  they  had 
not  found  means  to  efcape,  nuift  have  died  at  tht 
flake.  In  this  declining  condition  of  Popery,  the  can- 
dinal  held  many  mournful  confultations  with  the  binio}>s-. 

All  their  intrigues  and  wifdom  weie  employed  to  devife 
methods  to  fupport  themfelves.  The  proje<fl  of  an  in- 
quilltorial  court  was  conceived,  and  exhibited  a  dillant 
view  of  the  extirpation  of  heretics.  To  ere6t  this  tri¬ 
bunal,  they  allured  James  V.  with  the  hopes  of  the  con- 
fifcation  and  fpoils,  which  might  enrich  him,  from  the 
perfecution  and  punithment  of  the  rcfoimed.  He  yield¬ 
ed  liimfelf  to  their  felicitations,  and  gave  them  the  fanc- 
tion  of  his  authority. 

A  formal  commifiion  was  granted,  conllituting  a  court 
of  inquiry  after  heretics,  and  nominating  for  its  prefident  4^t 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fcnnard,  natural  brother  to  the  Sir  Jamcf' 
earl  of  Arran.  The  officious  affiduity  of  this  man, 
ambition,  and  his  thirll  of  blood,  were  acceptable 
high  degree  to  the  clergy  ;  and  to  this  bad  eminence  iuquilkoiw 
their  recommendation  had  promoted  him.  Upon  the 
llightcll  fiifpicion  he  was  allowed  to  call  any  perfon  be¬ 
fore  him,  to  fcrutini'ze  into  his  creed,  and  to  abfolve  or 
to  condemn  him.  A  tribunal  fo  dreadful  could  not 
liave  found  a  direfl;or  more  Inited  to  it*  He  was  in 
hallc  to  fill  the  prifons  of  the  kingdom  with  culprits, 
and  was  marking  down  in  lills  the  names  of  all  thofe  to 
\vhoin  herefy  was  imputed  by  popular  report,  and  whom 
the  arts  of  malicious  men  had  reprefented  as  the  ohjefts 
of  corredion  and  punifhment.  But,  while  he  was  brood- 

wig 


(o)  They  arc  preferved  by  archbiffiop  Spotiiwood,  and  dlfplay  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  when  phi- 
lofophy  may  be  faid  to  have  been  unknown  in  Scotland.  They  are  tiiiis  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer. 

1.  «  That  he  held  the  pope  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Chriftians  than  any  other  biffiop  or  prelate  had*. 

2.  “  That  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  the  pope  were  of  no  force  nor  effcfl,  but  devifed  to  abufe- 
'people,  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  fouls. 

3.  “  That  biffiops,  priefts,  and  other  clergymen,  may  lawfully  marry. 

4.  That  the  herefics,  commonly  called  hergfes  of  England,  and  their  new  liturgy,  were  commendable,  and 
te  embraced  of  all  Chriftians* 

5.  “  That  the  people  of  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  dergy,  and  profeffed  not  the  true  faith. 

"6.  ‘‘  That  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  temporal: ics. 

7.  **  That  the  king  ought  to  convert  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  ufes. 

-8.  “  That  the  church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  govemed  after  the  manner  of  the  Engliffi. 

9.  ''Fhat  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  church  were  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  Cod. 

10.  ‘‘  That  the  orders  of  the  friars  and  monks  ffiould  be  aboliihed,  as  had  been  done  in  En^and. 

1 1.  “  That  he  did  openly  call  the  pope Jimoniac^  for  that  he  fold  Ipiritual  things. 

12.  “  That  he  did  read  heretical  books,  and  the  New  Teftament  in  Englilh,  and  fome  other  treatifea  written, 
hy  Melandhon,  Oecolampadius,  and  Erafmus,  which  he  gave  likewife  unto  others. 

13.  The  laft  and  greateft  point  was,  that  he  tefufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fee, 
fubjed  thereunto.’’  Hijl,  of  the  Church  70. 
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RcotUnd.  ing  over  mifchlef,  and  multiplying  in  fancy  tKe  triumphs 
V  •  of  his  wicktfdnefs/aiv  unexpcdted  turn  of  affairs  prcfenU 

ed  kinifclf  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  and  condudfcd  him 
43t  to  the  fcaffold/  ' 

projeds  The  brother  of  Mr  Hamilton  the  martyr,  to  avoid 
l^atr'clT  pcrfccution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  hanilhment ; 
H^amdeonS  Intcrceflion  of  his  friends,  he  was  permit- 

bxothcr*  ted  to  return  for  a  fliort  time  to  his  own  country,  that 


Scotland, 
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for  all  matters  of  law  and  equity  (for,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  court  of  fefilon  in  Scotland  is  no  other),  with 
a  prefident,  who  was  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  affembly.  Ovi^dn  of 
On  the  I  3th  of  May,  this  year,  as  we  find  by  a  curipusr^.e  court 
manufeript  in  the  Britifh  rnufeum,  the  lords  of  the  ar-of  fcfTioa. 
tides  laid  before  the  parliament  the  propofition  for  in- 
flituting  this  court,  in  the  following  words  ;  “  It^m, 
anent  (concerning)  the  fecond  artickcl  concerning  the 


he  might  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  family.  He  was  'order  of  juflice  ;  becaiife  our  fovereign  lord  is  mailt  de- 


connefted  with  Sir  James  Hamilton  ;  and,  trulling  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  ventured  to  prolong  his  flay  beyond 
the  period  allotted  to  him.  This  trefpafs  was  trivial. 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  being  willing  to  give  a  fign'al 
example ‘of  feverity,  and  by  this  means  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  the  more  with  the  priellhood,  took  the  refo- 
lutioii  to  make  his  own  relation  the  firft  vidtlm  of  his 
•power.  Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his  perfonal  fecu- 
lity,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  moll  private  ma¬ 
chinations  of  this  inquifitor,  difpatched  his  fon  to  the 
king,  who  W'as  about  to  pafs  the  Forth  in  a  barge, 
I>y  whom  and  intreated  him  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  as  Sir 
he  IS  accu-  James  Hamilton  had  confpired  with  the  houfe  of  Don- 
fed  of  trea-  *  t  _  — _• - 


fuQ. 


glas  to  affaffinate  him.  James  V.  being  at  variance 
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with  the  houfe  of  Doudas,  had  reafons  of  i'ufpiclon, 
and  was  dlipofed  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  mod 
•flagitious  of  Sir  James  Hamilton.  He  Inilriufled  the 
young  gentleman  to  go  with  expedition  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  open  the  matter  to  the  privy-council ;  and  that 
he  might  be  treated  with  the  greater  refpe^l,  lie  fur- 
nifhed  him  w'ith  the  ring  which  he  was  acciiflomed  to 
fend  to  them  upon  thofe  important  occafions  which  re¬ 
quired  their  addrefs  and  a<flivity.  Sir  James  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned.  An  accufation 
of'  having  devlfed  and  attempted  the  king’s  death  at 
different  times,  was  preferred  againfl  him.  His  de¬ 
fence  appeared  to  be  weak  and  unfatisfaAory.  A  jury, 
.which  confided  of  men  of  rank  and  charaider,  pro- 
Condemn-  noimced  him  guilty  ;  and,  being  amdemned  to  Tuffer 
cd  and  cx-  ,thc  death  of  a  traitor,  he  lod  his  head,  and  the  quar- 
•ccuted.  ters  of  his  body  were  expofed  upon  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  clergy,  who  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  trial  and  execution,  regretted  his  death,  but 
•  did  not  think  of  appointing  a  fucceffor  to  him  in  their 
court  of  inquifitioii. 

In  other  relpeds,  however,  James  (bowed  great  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Being  diffatisfied 
with  the  ordinary  adminiflmtlon  of  judice,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  tlie  parliament  of  Paris  for  a  model  of  the 
like  inditution  in  Scotland,  Great  obje<fik)n3  lay  to 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  ambulatory^  com ts  of  ju¬ 
dice.  The  authority  of  the  heritable  jurifdI(dions  was- 
famef  re-  almod  exchifive  of  all  law  ;  for  though  the  king  might 
guUtes  the  prefide  in  them,  yet  he  feldom  did  ;  and  appeals  before 
courts  of  the  council  were  dilagreeable  and  expenfive.  The  in- 
ftltutioii  of  the  lords  of  articles  threw  too  much  weight 
into  their  fcalc,  as  no  bufinefs  could  be  tranfa6led  in 
parb'ament  but  what  they  allowed  of  and  prepared  ; 
and  it  was  alw  ays  in  the  pow'er  of  the  crown  to  dired 
them  as  the  king  pleafed.  The  truefource  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  grievances,  in  matters  of  property,  lay  in  the  difre- 
gard  fhowm  to  the  excellent  adts  which  had  paffed  du¬ 
ring  the  reigns  of  the  three  firfl  James’s,  and  which 
had  not  been  fufhciently  fupported  in  the  late  reigns. 
T[lie  evil  had  gathered  drength  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  i  and  he  rcfolved  to  edablifli  a  danding  jury 


Judice. 


firpus^to  have  an  permanent  order  of  judice  for  the  unl- 
vetfal  of  all  his  liege  ;  and  therefore  tendis  to  indltutc 
an  college  of  cunning  and  wife  men  for  doing  and  ad- 
mlnldration  of  judice  in  all  civil  adlions  :  and  there¬ 
fore  thinke  to  be  chofen  certain  perfons  maid  conve¬ 
nient  and  qualified  yair  (there),  to  the  number  of  fif¬ 
teen  perfons,  half  fpirltual,  half  temporal,  wdth  an  pre- 
fident.” 

In  the^ear  1533,  hodllities  were  recommenced^ with 
England  ;  but  after  fome  flight  incurlions  on  both  fides,  437 
a  truce  again  took  place.  The  mod  remarkable  tranf-  Neg.»cia. 
a<5lloiis  of  thefe  years,  however,  next  to  the  religious 
perfecutlons  already  mentioned,  were  the  negotiations 
for  the  king’s  marriage.  Indeed,  there  is  fcarce  any 
monarch  mentioned  in  hidory  who  feems  to  have  had  a 
greater  variety  of  choices,  or  wbo  w'as  more  difficult  to  . 

be  pleafed.  l"he  fituation  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scotland  a  kingdom  of  great 
confequence,  as  holding  the  balance  between  France, 

England,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  each  of 
the  rival  powers  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
James,  by  giving  him  a  wnfe.— In  1534,  king  Francis 
offered  him  his  daughter  ;  and  the  match  was  drongly 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  wbo  was  dill  li¬ 
ving  in  France,  and  ferved  James  with  great  fidelity.  438 
The  fame  year  the  Imperial  ainbaffador  arrived  in  Scot- 
land,  and  prelented,  in  the  name  of  liis  mader,  the  or- 
dcr  of  the  golden  fleece  to  James,  \yho  had  already  been  maiiy* 
invefted  with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Francis.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  princeffes; 

Mary  of  Audria,  the  emperor’s  liiler,  and  widow  of 
Lewis  king  of  Hiir.4ary  ;  Mary  of  Portugal,  the 
daughter  of  his  filler  Eleonora  of  Audria  ;  or  Mary  of 
Fin  gland,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henr)^  An- 
other  condition,  liow'evcr,  was  annexed  to  this  propo- 
fal,  viz.  that,  to  fupprefs  the  herefies  of  the  time,  a 
council  fhoiild  be  held  for  obviating  the  calamities 
which  threatened  the  Chridian  religion.  Thofe  pro- 
pofals' would  have  met  with  a  more  ready  acceptance 
from  James,  had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  been  dif- 
guded  with  Charles,  for  allowing  too  great  a  latitude 
to  the  Protellants  of  Germany.  James,  in  his  anfw'er.  Which  are 
returned  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  mofi  '  -r^^^^^ 
polite  tertns,  for  the  fplenclid  alliances  he  had  offered 
him.  He  touched  the  propofal  of  the  council  as  being 
a  meafure  rather  to  be  wifhed  for  than  hoped*,  becaiite 
it  ought  to  be  free  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  of 
the  fird  councils  ;  its  inembers  confiding  of  the  mod 
charitable,  quiet,'  and  difintereded  part  of  the  clergy. 

He  faid,  that -if  fuch  a  council  could  be  obtained,  he 
would  willingly  fend  ecckfiadics  t6  it ;  but  if.not,'Hhat 
every  prince  ought  to  reform’  the  errors  of  do<SHne, 
and  the  faults'  oAhe  clergy,  w  ithin  his  own  dominions. 

He  bewailed  the  obdinate  condiicd  of  liis  nude  in  luj 
divorce  and  marriage ;  and  offered  his  bed  offices  for 
^ff<J  Aing  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  emperor, 

tvffhiiig 
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tliat  all  the  princes  of  ChriilenJom  would  unite 
their  arms  againft  their  common  enemy  the  Tuiks. 
Me  hinted,  very  jiiftly,  that  his  Imperial  majefty  had 
ofTered  more  than  he  could  perform,  bccaufc  his  con- 
-  fin,  Mary  of  England,  was  not  at  his  dlfpofal.  'The 

ambafTador  replied,  that  his  mailer,  if  perfuafions  failed, 
would  compel  Henry  hv  hn-ce  of  arms  to  relign  her. 
lames  aiifvvered  this  ridienloiis  declaration  by  observing, 
that  the  emperor  then  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
all  laws  both  divine  and  human  ;  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  to  give  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three  prin- 
^  cefTes,  all  of  them  being  fo  illuftrious  and  defei  ving  ; 
but,  to  fliow'  how  much  he  valued  an  alliance  with  his 
Imperial  majefty.  he  would  hecom.e  a  fuppliant  to  that 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Chrilliern  king  of 
Denmark,  to  become  his  bride.  The  ainbaftador’s  an- 
fwer  to  this  unexpeclcd  requeft  was,  that  ihe  was  alrea¬ 
dy  betrothed  to  the  count  palatine,  and  that  beiort  that 
time  the  marrlaJVe  was  probably  confiimmated. 

But  whether  the  Imperial  ambaffador  hud  any  right 
to  offer  the  Engliih  princefs  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by 
inoft  hiftorians,  that  lie  w^as  offered  cither  Mary  or  Eli¬ 
zabeth  by  their  father  Heniy  hiinfeU.  To  Mary  of 
44©  Bourbon,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  lie 
He  marries  is  faid  to  have  been  eontrafted  ;  but  tor  fome  reafon 
rheking^f  Qj.  a|]  thefe  matches  were  broken  oft’;  and  the 

France,  where  he  married  Mag¬ 
dalen  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Francis.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Paris  in  the  year  1537,  with  great 
magnificence  ;  and  among  other  things  ierved  np  by 
way  of  defert  at  the  marlaoe-feaft,  were  a  number  of 
covered  cups  filled  with  pieces  of  gold  and  gold-dull, 
the  native  produd  of  Scotland,  which  James  diftribii- 
ted  among  the  giiefts.  This  gold  was  found  in  the 
mines  of  Crawford- moor,  which  were  then  worked  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  royal 
pair  embarked  for  Leith,  under  convoy  of  four  large 
441  fhips  of  war,  and  landed  on  the  28th  of  the  fame 
<l»es  p^onth.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  inexprelfible,  but  it 
after.  fhort  continuance  ;  for  the  young  queen  died  of 

a  fever  on  the  22 d  of  July  the  fame  year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower ;  for  the 
44  2  fame  year  he  fent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  treat 

J'  Tic  ri-  of  his  fecond  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  Mary  of 
^ ailed  by  diichefs-dowagcr  of  Longiieville.  In  this  he 

rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  but  not  before 
Carriage.  James  had  been  contrat^ed  to  her.  But  this  was  no- 
thing  to  Henry  ;  for  he  not  only  infilled  upon  having 
this  lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  fome  menaces 
againft  ITancis,  becaufe  he  would  not  comply  with  this 
iinjuftifiable  requeft.  In  January  1538,  ftie  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  James,  and  elcortcd  to  Scotland  by  the  admi¬ 
ral  of  France  with  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  both  James 
ar.d  Francis  being  fufpicious  that  Henry  would  make 
fome  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.  But  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  happened,  and  fhe  lauded  fafely  at 
Fifenefs ;  from  whence  file  was  condii^led  to  the  king 
at  St  Andrew’s. 

But  while  James  appeared  thus  to  be  giving  liim- 
felf  up  to  the  pleafures  of  love,  he  was  in  other  refpecls 
Cruel  exe-  fhowing  himfelf  a  bloody  tyrant.  Some  differences 
cution  of  fubfifted  between  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  in 
thehoufe'^  the  north.  dTe  heir  of  the  houfe  laft-meiitioned  had 
of  Forbes  been  educated  in  a  loofe  diffipated  maimer,  and  kept 
‘  Vot.XVII.  Part  I. 
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company  with  a  worihlefs  fellow  named  Stmhan,  Ha-  Scotianilj^ 
ving  refufed  this  favourite  fometliing  he  had  nike  1,  the 
latter  attached  liirnfelf  to  Gordon  earl  of  Huntley, 
wlio,  it  is  faid,  affilled  him  in  forming  a  charge  ot  trea- 
fou  againft  Forbes.  He  was  accufed  ol  intending  to 
rellore  the  Douglaffcs  to  their  forfeited  eftates  and  ho¬ 
nours  ;  which  improbable  ftory  being  fiipported  by 
fome  venal  evidences,  the  unhappy  young  man  was  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  King  could  n(«: 
but  fee  the  injuflice  of  this  execution  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  fome  amends  for  it,  banilhed  Strahan  the  kingdom. 

The  following  execution,  wdiich  happened  a  few  days 
after,  w^as  much  more  Inhuman,  infoniuch  that  it  would 
have  llalned  the  annals  even  of  the  moil  Jefpotlc  tyrants. 

The  earl  of  Angus,  finding  thdt  he  could  not  regain 
the  favour  of  the  king,  had  rccourfe  to  the  method 
ufual  In  tliofe  days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations  4^4 
on  the  borders.  This  crime  was  fiifiiclent  with  James  of  the 
ro  occafion  the  death  of  his  innocent  lifter,  the  wager- ^ 
lady  of  Glanils.  She  liad  been  courted  by  one  Lyon,j^^jg^ 
w^hom  Ihe  had  rejected  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  CamphelL  Lyon,  exafperated  at  his  repulle, 
found  means  of  admittance  to  James,  whom  he  filled  with 
the  gj‘cateft  terrors  on  account  of  the  pra(J:lIce3  of  the 
family  of  Angus  ;  and  at  lull  charged  the  lady,  her  liuf- 
band,  and  an  old  prlcil,  with  a  defign  of  polfoiiing 
the  king  in  order  to  rellore  Angus.  The  parties 
were  all  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and  Innocent  lives 
they  led  ;  and  even  this  circumllance  was  by  their  dia¬ 
bolical  accufer  turned  to  their  prejudice,  by  reprefcnt- 
ing  it  as  the  cffecl  of  cunning  or  caution.  In  this 
reign  an  accufation  of  tucafon  was  always  followed  by 
condemnation.  However,  the  evidence  againft  the  lady 
appeared  fo  abfiird  and  coiitradiclory,  that  fome  of  the 
judges  were  for  dropping  the  profeciition,  and  others 
for  recommending  lier  cafe  to  the  king :  but  the  majo¬ 
rity  prex'ailed  to  have  it  determined  by  a  jury,  who 
brought  her  in  guilty;  and  flic  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  Caftlc-luU  of  Edinburgh.  The  de¬ 
fence  fhe  made  would  have  done  honour  to  the  ablcft 
orator,  and  undeniably  proved  her  innocence  ;  but  tho* 
it  was  reported  to  James,  it  was  fo  far  from  mitiga¬ 
ting  her  fentence,  that  it  was  aggravated  by  her  huf-  445 
hand  being  obliged  to  behold  her  execution.  Tlie 
happy  hufband  himfelf  endeavoured  to  make  his  way 
over  the  caftle-wall  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  rope  pro¬ 
ving  too  fhort,  he  was  dafhed  in  pieces  :  and  lord  Gla- 
mis  her  fon,  though  but  a  child,  was  imprifoned  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  old  prieft,  though 
put  to  the  twrture,  confeffed  nothing,  and  was  frted. 

Lyon,  like  the  other  accufer  already  mentioned,  was 
banilhed  the  kingdom.  446 

Whether  thefe  and  other  cruelties  liad  affe^led  the 
king’s  coTifcience,  or  whether  his  brain  had  been 
touched  by  the  diftraiSlions  of  the  different  parties,  is  diftradion. 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  154c,  he  ’  d 
began  to  live  retired  :  his  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi- 
ftered  retreat  of  monks  ;  his  fteep  was  haunted  by  the 
moll  frightnil  dreams,  which  he  conllrued  into  a])pari. 
tions  ;  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whole  ex¬ 
ecution  has  already  been  mentioned,  feemed  continually 
prefent  to  liis  eyes.  Perhaps  the  lofs  of  his  two  fons, 
who  died  on  the  fame  day  that  Sir  James  was  executed,  * 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  man  more  reniark- 
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ably  to  his  remembrance  No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
gloom  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  now  faw  his  court  abandon¬ 
ed  by  almoil  all  his  nobility. 

At  laft  James  was  in  fome  degree  roiifed  from  bis 
inadlion,  by  the  preparations  made  againil  him  by  his 
uncle  Heniy  VIII.  of  England.  Some  differences  had 
already  taken  place  ;  to  accommodate  which,  Henry 
had  defired  a  conference  with  Janies  at  York.  But 
this  the  latter,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  had 
declined.  The  confequence  was  a  rupture  between  the 
two  courts,  and  the  Englifli  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots 
trading  vcffels.  Henry  threatened  to  revive  the  anti¬ 
quated  claim  of  the  Englifh  fuperiority  over  Scotland, 
and  had  given  orders  for  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Scotch  borders.  He  complained  that  James  had  u- 
furped  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  which  he 
had  added  the  word  Chriftian,  implying  that  Henry 
was  an  infidel :  but  the  kings  of  Scotland  had,  fome 
time  before,  been  complimented  by  the  papal  fee  with 
that  title.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  his  eyes 
towards  Ireland,  the  north  part  of  which  was  a6liially 
peopled  with  inhabitants  who  owned  no  fovereign  but 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  offered  to  ferve  James 
againfl  the  Englifh  ;  fome  of  their  chiefs  having  actual¬ 
ly  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done  homage  to  James. 
Henry  had,  about  this  time,  declared  himfelf  king  of 
Ireland,  of  which  he  was  before  only  ftyled  the  lord ; 
and  James  roundly  afferted,  that  he  had  a  pieferable 
claim  to  at  leafl  one  half  of  that  ifland,  which  had  been 
peopled  by  the  fubjeCls  of  Scotland.  Though  the 
Scotch  hiftorians  of  this  reign  take  very  little  notice  of 
this  incident,  yet  James  appears  to  have  been  very  te¬ 
nacious  of  his  title  ;  and  that  there  was  a  vaft  Inter- 
courfe  carried  on  between  the  fubjeCIs  of  Scotland  and 
the  northern  Irifh,  who  unanimoufly  acknowledged 
James  for  their  natural  fovereign.  Indeed,  this  was 
the  only  ground  of  quarrel  that  the  king,  with  the  lead: 
fhadow  ofjuftice,  could  allege  againfl  Henry. 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public-fpirlted  ads 
were  puffed ;  and  before  the  affembly  was  diffolved, 
the  members  renewed  the  ads  againfl  leafing-making  ; 
by  which  is  meant  the  mlfreprefenting  of  the  king  to  his 
nobles,  or  the  nobles  to  their  king :  and  James,  to 
difmifs  them  in  good  humour,  paffed  an  ad  of  free 
grace  for  all  crimes  committed  in  his  minority  ;  the  earl 
of  Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
being  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca¬ 
tharine  Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princefs 
A  nne  of  Cleves,  and  found  himfelf  either  deferted  or 
dillrufled  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Prote- 
llant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic.  James  and  his  clergy 
relied  greatly  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry; 
but  the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis, 
left  Henry,  whofe  dominions  they  had  threatened  joint¬ 
ly  to  invade,  at  liberty  to  conilnue  his  preparations  a- 
galnfl  the  Scots.  He  firfl  ordered  his  fleet,  then  the 
mofl  formidable  of  any  in  the  w^orld,  to  make  frefh  dcr 
feents  upon  Scotland.  At  the  fame  time,  he  appoint¬ 
ed  a  very  confiderable  army  to  rende:ivous  upon  the 
borders,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one 
of  his  wardens,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  two  bro¬ 
thers  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  James 
was  every  day  expedling  fupplies  of  money,  arms,  and 
other  ueceflaries  from  Francis ;  but  thefe  not  arriving, 
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he  realTembled  his  parliament  on  the  I4tb  of  March,  Scotland, 
which  gratified  him  in  all  his  demands  Many  excel-  »  “ 
lent  regulations  were  made  for  the  internal  government, 
peace,  and  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  and  againfl  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  money  Inflead  of  merchandlfe.  A<flswere 
pafTcd  for  fortifying  and  embelllfhing  the  town  of  E- 
dinburgh,  and  for  better  fupplying  the  fubje6ls  with 
wine  and  all  the  other  neceffarics  of  life.  I'he  royal 
revenue  was  increafed  by  many  additional  eftates ;  and 
the  lafl  hand  was  put  to  one  of  the  bell  plans  for  a  na¬ 
tional  militia  that  perhaps  ever  appeared.  As  yet, 
excepting  in  the  difappointment  which  Henry  met  with 
from  his  nephew  in  not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had  *'451 
no  grounds  for  commencing  hoflllities.  But  it  is  here  Death  of 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  queen-mother  was  then  queen- 
dead  ;  and  confequently  the  connexion  between  James 
and  Henry  was  weakened.  Whatever  her  private  cha- 
ra6ler  might  have  been,  fhe  was  certainly  a  happy  in- 
llrument  of  preventing  bloodfhed  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  She  was  buried  with  royal  honours  at 
Perth. 

James,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  mofl 
defirable  fituation.  His  domain,  by  forfeitures  and  o- 
thervt'^fe,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predecefTors. 

He  could  command  the  purfes  of  his  clergy ;  he  had 
large  fums  of  ready  money  in  his  exchequer  ;  his  forts 
were  well  flored  and  fortified  ;  and  he  was  now  daily 
receiving  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  452 
from  France.  All  this  fhow  of  happlnefs  was  only  in  James  lofe# 
a})pcarance  ;  for  the  affedions  of  his  nobility,  and  the 
wifer  part  of  his  fubjefts,  were  now  alienated  from  him 
more  than  ever,  by  the  exceflive  attachment  he  fhowed 
to  bigotry  and  perfeciition. 

He  had  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntley  to  command 
his  4irmy  on  the  borders,  confifling  of  ic,ooo  men  ; 
and  his  lieutenant-general  was  Sir  Walter  Liiidfay  of 
Torphichen,  who  had  fecn  a  great  deal  of  foreign  fer- 
vice,  and  was  efleemed  an  excellent  officer.  Huntley, 
acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  his  commiffion  ; 
and  was  fo  well  ferved  by  his  fples,  as  to  have  certain 
intelligence  that  the  Englifh  intended  to  furprife  and 
burn  Jedburgh  and  Kelfo.  The  Englifh  army  under 
Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  the  DouglafTes,  with  other  nor¬ 
thern  Englifhmen,  continued  flill  upon  the  borders  ; 
and  one  of  the  rcfolutlons  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  had  come  to,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  their  own  ' 
ground,  nor  to  a£l  offenfively,  unlefs  Vheir  enemies  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland.  Huntly  being  informed  that  the  Eng- 
liih  had  advanced,  on  the  24th  of  Augufl,  to  a  place 
called  Haldanngy  and  that  they  had  deflroyed  great 
part  of  the  Scotch  and  debateable  lands,  refolved  to 
engage  them:  and  the  Englifh  were  aflonifhed,  when 
at  day -break  they  faw  the  Scotch  army  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  Neither  party  could  now  retreat  with- The  Eng- 
out  fighting  *,  and  Torphichen,  who  led  the  van,  coR-lifh  defeat* 
filling  of  2000  of  the  bell  troops  of  Scotland,  charged^^ 
the  Englilh  fo  furioufly,  that  Huntley  gained  a 
plete  and  an  eafy  vidlory.  Above  200  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  were  killed,  and  6od  taken  prifoners  ;  among  whom 
were  their  general  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Sir  William 
Mowbray,  and  about  60  of  the  moR  dillmguifhed  nor¬ 
thern  barons  ;  the  earl  of  Angus  efcaplog  by  the  fwifi- 
nefs  of  his  horfe.  Thedofs  of  the  Scots  was  inconfider- 
able. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  duke  gf  Norfolk  having  ral- 
8*  fed 
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ScotlauJ.  fed  a  jji'eat  army,  liad  orders  to  march  northwards,  and 
-v -  to  difperfe  a  manifello,  complaining  of  James  for  ha¬ 

ving  difappointed  him  of  the  Interview  at  York,  and 
reviving  the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  anccf- 
tors  fuperiorlty  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It 
was  plain,  from  the  words  of  this  manifefto,  that  Hen¬ 
ry  was  Itill  placable  towards  James ;  and  that  he  would 
cafilyhave  dropt  that  claim,  if  his  nephew  would  have 
made  any  perfonal  advances  towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  condition  of  James  was  now  deplorable.  The 
few  faithful  counfellors  he  had  about  him,  fuch  as  Klrk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  who  was  then  lord  treafurer,  plainly 
intimated,  that  he  could  have  no  dependence  upon  his 
Btft?aaion  nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  clergy  ;  and  James, 
of  Jamei.  fometlmes,  in  a  fit  of  diftraaion,  would  draw  his  dag¬ 
ger  upon  the  cardinal  and  other  ecclefiaftics  when  they 
came  to  him  with  frefh  propofitlons  of  murder  and  pro- 
fcriptlons,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  prefeiice.  But  he 
bad  no  conftancy  of  mind  ;  and  he  certainly  put  into 
his  pocket  a  bloody  fcroll  that  had  been  brought  him 
by  his  priefts,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
firft  fubjed  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lord  Erfi^ine,  and  fome  o- 
thers  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  freflt  attempt  to  gain 
time  ;  and  Henry  even  condefeended  to  order  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  York), 
the  lord  priv)^  feal,  the  bifltop  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him.  The  conferences  were  (hort  and  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  duke  bitterly  complained,  that  the 
Scots  fought  only  to  amufe  him  till  the  feafon  for  ac¬ 
tion  was  over.  In  fiiort,  he  confidered  both  them  and 
Learmouth,  who  was  ordered  to  attend  him,  as  fo  ma- 
»  The^dute  r*y  fpies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the 
of  Norfolk  2 1  ft  of  OiStober  before  he  entered  the  eaft  borders  of 
enters  Scot.  Scotland.  According  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  his  ar- 

land  with  a  confifled  of  4O,CG0  men  ;  but  the  Englifii  have  fix- 
formidablc  / .  ^  ^ 

ed  It  at  20,000. 

James  affeded  to  complain  of  this  invafion  as  being 
unprovoked ;  but  he  loft  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the_  danger.  The  fituation  of  his  nobility,  who  were 
prefled  by  a  foreign  invafion  on  the  one  hand,  and  do- 
meftic  tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hM  fre¬ 
quent  confultations  and  In  one  of  them,  they  rcfolved 
to  renew  the  feene  that  had  been  a<fted  at  Lawder 
bridge  under  James  III.  by  hanging  all  his  grandfon’s 
Confinracy  ^^il  counfellors.  The  Scots  hiftorlaiis  fay,  that  this 
againft  rcfolution  was  not  executed,  becaufe  the  nobility  could 
James’s  fa-  ^ot  agree  about  the  vidims  that  were  to  be  facrificed  ; 

and  tliat  the  king,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army 
at  Fallamoor,  having  intelligence  of  their  confultation, 
removed  haftily  to  Edinburgh  ;  from  which  he  fent 
orders  for  his  army  to  advance,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  w  ho  appears  as  yet  not  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Scotch  borders.  The  anfwer  of  the  nobility 
was,  that  they  were  determined  n-ot  to  attack  the  duke 
upon  Englifti  ground  ;  but  that  if  lie  invaded  Scotland, 
they  knew  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Huntley,  w'ho 
commanded  the  van  of  the  Scottifh  army,  confifting  of 
10,000  men,  was  of  the  fame  opinion  :  but  no  fooner 
did  Norfolk  pafs  the  Tweed,  than  he  haraffed  the 
Englifh  army,  cut  off  their  foraging  parties,  and  di- 
flreffed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  duke  agreed 
The  Eng-  once  more  to  a  conference  for  peace  ;  wTich  was  mana- 
lifti  obligee!  ged,  on  the  pait  of  the  Scots,  by  the  bifhop  of  Ork- 
ney  and  Sir  James  Learmouth;  but  nothing  was  con- 
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eluded.  The  Englifli  general,  finding  it  now  impof- 
fible  on  many  accounts  to  profecute  his  Invafion,  repaf* 
fed  the  Tweed  ;  and  was  haraffed  in  his  march  by  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  who  defifted  from  the  purfuit  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  enemies  gained  Englifh  ground. 

James,  wliofe  army  at  this  time  amounted  to  above  The 
30,000  men,  continued  ftill  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  to 
he  fent  frequent  meffages  to  order  his  nobility  and 
nerals  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  Into  England ; 
but  thefe  were  difregarded.  James  was  flattered,  that 
now  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  for  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  by  England  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Ill  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
haffador,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  own 
troops.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  reaffembling  his  army,  w^hich  was  dif- 
banded  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  retreat.  This  pro¬ 
ject  appeared  fo  feafible  and  fo  promifing,  tliat  feveral 
of  the  nobility  are  faid  to  have  fallen  in  with  It,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  lord  Maxwell,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Caffils, 
and  Glencairn,  wdth  the  lords  Fleming,  Somerville,  and 
Erfiiine  :  others  reptefented,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arms 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  fufficient  honour,  by 
obliging  the  powerful  army  of  the  Englifh,  with  their 
moft  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
fhameful  retreat  before  a  handful ;  that  the  force  of 
Scotland  was  inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  an 
honourable  peace  was  ftill  pradlicable.  It  was  faid.  In 
reply  to  thofe  confideratioiis,  that  the  ftate  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  was  now  greatly  altered  ;  that  Henry  had  in  his 
manifefto  declared  his  intention  to  enflave  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  he  treated  the  nobility  as  his  vaffals ;  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  guilty  of  burning  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  the  dtfencelefs  inhabitants,  by  laying  above  20 
villages  and  towns  in  afhes  ;  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry’s  gold,  would  op- 
pofe  the  king’s  will.  The  laft,  perhaps,  was  the  ' 

argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble-  confent  to 
man  of  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  carry  the  mvade 
war  Into  England  by  Solway,  provided  Ife  was  at  the  England, 
head  of  10,000  men.  It  was  at  laft  agreed  that  the 
carl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  fliould  openly  raife  men, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter  the  eaft  marches,  where 
they  were  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max¬ 
well  was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  weft.  Pri¬ 
vate  letters  were  everywhere  circulated  to  raife  the  men 
W'ho  were  to  ferve  under  the  lord  Maxwell ;  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  Caffils  and  Glencairn,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Erfl<:ine,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  great  confideration.  James,  who  never  was  fufped- 
ed  of  want  of  courage,  probably  would  have  put  hlm- 
felf  at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  had  he  not  been  dif- 
fuaded  from  it  by  liis  priefts  and  minions,  who  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  the  confultations  at  Fallamoor,  and  tliC 
other  treafonable  practices  of  the  nobility.  They  ad¬ 
ded,  that  moft  of  them  being  corrupted  by  the  Eng-  ♦ 
glifh  gold,  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  He 
was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  repair  to  the  caftle  of  Loch-  . 
mabeii  or  Carkiverock,  and  there  to  w'ait  the  ifl'ue  of  Max» 
the  inroad.  well  fuperi 

It  was  probably  at  this  place  that  James  W'as  pre- ^eded  in 
vailed  on  to  come  to  the  fatal  refolution  of  appointing 


one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  fon  of  the  lioufe  of  Rofiin,  and 
a  favourite  minion  at  court,  to  command  the  army  In  clair* 
chief ;  and  his  commiffion  was  made  out  accordingly. 
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^Scotland,  Qn  the  2  3d  of  November,  the  Scots  began  thtiV  march 
r-yr^..  midnight  ;  and  having'  paiTcd  the  Edc,  all  the  ad- 
jacetit  villages  were  feen  in  flames  by  the  break  of  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  tiie  Engliili  warden  of  thole 
marches,  the  baflard  Dacrcs,  and  Mufgrave,  hailily  rai¬ 
led  a  few  troops,  the  whole  not  exceeding  500  men, 
and  drew  them  up  upon  an  advantageous  ground  ;  when 
Sinclair,  ordering  the  royal  banner  to  be  dilplayed,  and 
being  mounted  on  the  Ihoulders  of  two  tall  men,  pro¬ 
duced  and  read  his  cominifiion.  It  is  impoluhle  to  i- 
magine  the  confternation  into  whieh  the  Scots  were 
thrown  upon  this  occaflon  ;  and  their  leaders  fettmg 
the  example,  the  whole  army  declared  (according  to 
the  Scotch  authors),  that  they  would  rather  furrender 
themfclves  prifoners  to  the  Englilh,  than  fubmit  to  be 
commanded  by  fuch  a  general.  In  an  inflant,  all  older 
lhamefully  in  the  Scotch  army  was  broken  down  ;  horfe  and  foot, 
foldiers  and  fcullions,  noblemen  and  peafants,  were  in¬ 
termingled.  It  w'as  eafy  for  the  Eiiglifh  general  to 
pTceive  this  confufion,  and  peihaps  to  giiefs  at  its 
caule.  A  hundred  of  his  lightdiorfe  happened  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  they  met  no  refiflance :  the  nobles  w^ere  the  firil 
who  furrendered  tliemfeNes  prifoners  ;  and  the  red  of 
the  Engliih  advancing,  they  obtained  a  bloodlefs  vic¬ 
tory  ;  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  prifoneis 
cf  Scotch  foldiers,  and  few  or  none  were  killed.  The 
lord  Herbert  relates  the  circumllances  of  this  fhamefiil 
affair  with  fome  immaterial  dilftrences  ;  but  agrees  with 
the  Scotch  authorities  upon  the  whole.  He  mentions, 
however,  no  more^than  800  common  foldiers  having 
been  made  prifoners.  The  chief  of  the  prifoners  were 
the  earls  of  Caflils  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Maxwell, 
I’kmiug,  Somevville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  with  above 
200  gentlemen  belides. 

James  w^as  then  at  Carlaverock,  w^hlch  is  about  12 
miles  diilant  from  the  place  of  a<^tion,  deprefled  in  his 
fpirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  the  expedition, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Raid  of  Solvjay  mfs. 
When  the  news  came  to  his  cars,  and  that  the  earl  cf 
Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  feized  with  an  additional  deje£lion  of  mind, 
which  brought  him  to  his  giave.  In  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  every  cruel  adion  of  his  former  life  wounded 
his  confeitnee  ;  and  he  at  lafl  funk  into  a  fallen  melan¬ 
choly,  M'hich  admitted  of  no  confolation.  ,  From  Car- 
laverock  he  removed  to  Falkland  ;  and  w^as  foinetimcs 
heard  to  exprefs  himfelF  as  if  he  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  his  nobility  w^ere  in  a  confpiracy  againll  his 
perion  and  dignity.  The  prefence  of  the  few  attend¬ 
ants  who  w^ere  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  who 
were  the  wicked  inflruments  of  his  mifeondud,  feemed 
to  aggravate  his  fufFerings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  take  any  fultenance.  His  death  being  now 
inevitable,  Beaton  approached  his  bed- fide  with  a  pa¬ 
per,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  direded  the  king’s 
hand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  lafl  will.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  while  James  was  in  this  deplorable  flate, 
a  meflenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter;  and 
^he  lafl  words  he  was  diflindly  heard  to  fay,  were,  “  It 
will  end  as  it  began  ;  tiie  crown  came  by  a  woman,  and 
it  will  go  with  one  ;  many  miferies  approach  this  poor 
kingdom  ;  king  Henry  will  either  mailer  it  by  arms,  or 
■win  it  by  marriage.”  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
wallj  and  in  broken  ejaculations  pronounced  the  word 
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Sctwiy  mofs,  and  fome  faint  expreflions  alluding  to  the  Scotlar.J 
difgiace  he  fuflcreu.  In  tins  Hate  he  languifhed  for  v"”***^ 

fome  days ;  for  it  is  certain  he  did  not  furvive  the 

J3th. 

James  V.  was  fucceeded  by  liis  infant  daughter  Mary,  fpfjfccLd 
whole  birth  wc  have  already  mentioned.  James  li tided  by  Ma* 
taken  no  Heps  for  the  fecurity  ot  his  kingdom,  fo  thatry. 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing  the  public  afLirs  iwto  conhifion.  The  lituation 
of  Scotland  indeed  at  this  time  was  very  critical.  ^ 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  prifoners  in  England,  andcriued  15* 
thofc  who  remained  at  home  were  fadfious  and  turbu- maoon cf 
lent.  I'lie  nation  was  difpirited  by  an  unfuccefsfuH^^^^** 
war.  Commotions  were  daily  excited  on  account  of 
religion,  and  Henry  VIII.  had  formed  a  defign  of  add- 
ing  Scotland  to  his  other  dominions.  By  a  teflamen- 
tary  deed  which  cardinal  Beaton  had  forged  in  the 
name  of  his  fovercign,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
queen  and  governor  of  the  realm,  and  three  of  the 
principal  nobility  were  named  to  ad  as  his  counfellors 
in  the  adminillration.  The  nobility  and  the  people, 
however,  calling  in  quefllon  the  authenticity  of  this 
deed,  which  he  could  not  tllablifh,  the  cardinal  was 
degraded  from  the  dignity  he  had  affumed  ;  and  the 
eflates  of  the  kingdom  advanced  into  the  regency  Earf At* 
James  Hamilton,  earl  ot  Arran,  whom  they  judged  ran  ap- 
to  be  entitled  to  this  dillinilion,  as  the  fecond  perlbn 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  nearell  heir,  after  Mary,  to  the  " 
crowm. 

The  difgrace  of  cardinal  Beaton  might  have  proved 
the  deffru^lion  of  his  party,  if  the  earl  of  Arran  had 
been  endowed  with  vigour  of  mind  and  ability.  But 
his  views  were  civcumlcnbed  ;  and  he  did  not  compen- 
fate  for  this  defect  by  any  firmnefs  of  purpofe.  He 
w^as  too  indolent  to  gain  parti zans,  and  too  irrefoluteter?  ^ 
to  fix  them.  Slight  diflicultics  filled  him  with  ein- 
bariaffment,  and  great  ones  overpowered  him.  Flis 
enemies,  applying  themlelvcs  to  the  timidity  of  his  dif- 
pofitioii,  betrayed  him  into  w^eaknefles  ;  and  the  tfleem 
which  his  gentlenels  had  procured  him  in  private  life, 
w^as  loll  in  the  contempt  attending  his  public  coiidud, 
wiiich  was  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  inconfi (lent. 

'Fhc  attachment  which  the  regent  was  knowm 
proftfs  for  the  refoimcd  religion,  drew  to  him  the  love  cDtnes^po- 
of  the  people  ;  his  high  birth,  and  the  mildiiefs  of  his  p^lar  on 
virtues,  conciliated  their  rafped  ;  and  from  the  circum- 
fiance,  that  his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  he- 
reties  which  the  clergy  had  prefented  to  the  late  king,  aref.  rma- 
fentiment  of  tendernefs  was  mingled  with  his  popular!- tion^ 
ty.  His  conduct  correfponded,  at  firff,  with  the  im- 
prefTions  entertained  in  his  favour.  Thomas  Guillame 
and  John  Rough,  tw'o  celebrated  preachers,  were  in- 
vited'tolive  in  his  houfe  ;  and  he  permitted  them  to 
declaim  openly  againll  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  They  attacked  and  expofed  the  fuprtmacy  of 
the  pope,  the  w^orfhip  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of 
faints.  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceed- 
ingly  provoked,  and  indefatigably  adive  to  defend  the 
ellablilhed  dodlrines. 

'1  his  public  fandlion  afforded  to  the  reformation  was 
of  little  confequence,  however,  wdien  compared  wdth  a 
meafure  which  w^as  foon  after  adopted  by  Robert  lord 
Maxwell.  He  pvopofed,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the  rTad  the 
feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  fhould  be  permitted  to  feri^  tores 
the  people  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt 

fhould 
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ScotiarJ.  Tnould  be  inTerred  againA,  any  perfori  for  having  them 
in  his  pofTcfiion,  or  for  making  ufe  of  them.  The  re¬ 
gent  and  the  three  efbtes  acknowlegedjthe  propriety  of 
this  propofal.  Gavin  Dunbar  archbifltop  oi  Glafgow, 
and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  proteflcd,  indeed,  for  hiin- 
felfaiid  for  the  church,  that  no  a6f  on  this  fubjedb 
fhould  pafs  and  be  tffecfliial,  till  a  provincial  council  of 
all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  Ihoiild  confider  and  de- 
temn’nc,  whether  iheie  was  a  necefTity  that  the  people 
jfhould  confult  and  Andy  the  fcriptuics  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  But  his  proteftation  being  difregarded,  the 
bill  of  the  lord  Maxwell  was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the 
regent  made  it  generally  knowibby  a  proclamation. 

From  this  period  copies  of  the  Bible  were  import¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  from  England  ;  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  lo  flattering  to  their  reafon,  were  proud 
to  recover  from  the  lupine  ignorance  in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  an  artful  prieftliood.  To  read  be¬ 
came  a  common  accomplifhrr.ent  :  and  books  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  every  quarter,  which  difcloled  the  pride,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  abfurdities  of  the  Romifh  church  and 
iuperititlons. 

death  of  James  V  proved  very  favourable  to 
t  roMoft's  lo  ambitious  defrgns  of  Henry.  He  now  propoltd 

unite  t!  c  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 
kmgcl  >m8  fon  Edward  \T.  with  Maty  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 
To  promote  this,  he  rckalcd  the  noblemen  who 
w^iat/vi.  "bad  been  taken  piifouers  at  Solway,  after  having  en- 
v/nh  Mary,  gaged  them  on  oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  alliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  liim  the  charge 
and  euilody  of  the  young  queen,  with  the  government 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  poffeirion  ol  her  callles.  The 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  who  liad  been  fifteen 
years  in  exde,  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and 
brought  letters  from  Henry  recommending  them  to  the 
reftitution  of  their  honours  and  eltates.  'The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  of  persons  of  fuch 
eminent  ftation  ;  but  though  the  ftates  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  refufed  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  into  England,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
idea  cf  giving  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the  care 
of  the  callles  to  the  king  of  England.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  the  Engiijfh  ambafiador,  excited  all  his  endeavours 
to  induce  the  regent  to  comply  wnth  the  requifitions  of 
his  mailer  ;  but  all  his  intrigues  were  unfuccefsful ;  and 
He  de^  Henry^  perceiving  that  he  muft  depart  from  fuch  extra- 
parts  from  vagant  conditions,  at  laft  authorifed  the  commiflioners 
feme  of  his  to  confent  to  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  on  the 
propofals.  ixioft  favourable  terms  that  could  be  procured.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  powers  given  to  the  commiflioners,  it 
was  ag  reed  that  a  f  rm  peace  and  alliance  fhould  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  fhould 
mutually  defend  and  protect  one  another  in  cafe  of  an 
mvafion.  I'he  queen  was  to  remain  within  her  owm 
dominions  till  (lie  was  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any  fhare  in  the  government.  Six 
nobles,  or  their  apparent  heirs,  were  to  be  furrendered 
to  him  in  fecurity  for  the.  conveyance  of  the  young 
queen  into  England,  and  for  her  marriage  with  prince 
Edward,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  ten  years  of  age.  It  was 
alfo  ftipulated,  that  though  the  queen  fliouTd  have  iflue 
by  Edw^aid,  Scotland  fhould  retain  not  only  its  name. 
The  regent  but  its  laws  and  liberties. 

opp()fcd  i  y  Thefe  conditions,  how^ever  advantageous  to  Scot- 
Ccuton^  land,  yet  did  not  give  entire  /atisfadtion  Cardinal 
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Beaton,  who  had  been  imprifoned  on  pretence  of  tre^-  Sc'  tiand, 
fonable  fcliemcs,  and  w'as  now  relcafed  from  his  confine-  ^ 

ment  by  the  influence  of  the  queen-dowager,  took  all 
opportunities  ol  exclaiming  againft  the  alliance,  as 
tending  to  deftroy  the  independency  of  the  kingdom. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  churchmen  the  dangers  which 
arofe  from  the  prevalence  of  hcixfy,  and  urged  them  to 
unanimity  and  zeal.  Awakening  all  their  fears  and 
felfifhnefs,  they  granted  hint  a  large  fum  of  money  with 
which  he  might  gain  partizans  ;  the  friars  wxre  initruFt- 
ed  to  preach  againll  the  treaties  with  England  ;  and 
fanatical  men  w«re  inlfrucled  to  difplay  their  rage  in 
offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  47a 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  only,  aiitagonlft  the  le-  And  by  fe^ 
gent  had  to  deal  with.  The  Earls  of  Argyk,  Hunt- 
ley,  Bothwel,  and  Murray,  concurred  in  the  oppofi-  * 
tion  ;  and  having  collected  fume  troops,  and  pofleiTcd 
themfelvts  of  the  quetn^s  |>erlon,  they  aflumtd  all  the 
authority.  They  were  joined  by  the  earl  ot  Lenox, 
w'ho  was  made  to  hope  that  he  miglit  efpoufe  the  queen- 
do  wager  and  obtain  the  regency.  Ble  w^as  alio  in¬ 
clined  to  oppofe  the  earl  of  An  an,  from  an  ancient 
quarrel  which  liud  fiibfifled  between  tlfcir  two  Fami¬ 
lies  ;  and  from  a  claim  he  had  to  fuptHede  him,  not 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  liis  perfonal  eflates,  but  in  the 
fuccelfion  lo  the  crown.  The  regent,  alarmed  at  fuch 
a  piowerful  combination  againfl  him,  inclined  to  attend 
to  iome  advances  which  were  made  him  by  the  queen- 
dowager  and  cardinal.  To  refufe  to  confirm  the  treaties.  B  n  con- 
after  he  had  brought  them  to  a  conclufion,  was,  how-  ms  the 
ever,  a  Ilep  fo  repugnant  to  probity,  that  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  it.  He  therefore,  in  a 
foltmn  manner,  ratified  them  in  the  abbey-church  of  with  Eng» 
Holyroodhoufe,  and  commanded  the  great  feal  of  Scot-  knd. 
land  to  be  appended  to  them.  The  fame  day  he  went 
Jo  St  Andrew^s,  and  iflued  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal, 
requiring  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  7'o  this  the 
prelate  refilled  to  pay  any  attention,  or  to  move  from 
his  caille  ;  upon  which  the  regent  denounced  him  a 
rebel,  and  threatened  to  compel  him  to  fubmifiion  by 
military  force.  But  in  a  few  days  after,  the  pulillani-  He  aban- 
mous  regent  meeting  wnth  Beaton,  forfook  the  intevefl:  dons  the 
ol  Henry  VI I L  and  embraced  that  of  the  queen-dovv-^'^^j^*^J”j*' 
ager  and  of  France.  Being  in  hafte  alfo  to  reconcile  renounces 
himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  renounced  publicly,  rhe  Pr<  uL 
at  Sthliiig,  the  opinions  of  the  reformed,  and  received  tant  reli- 
abfolution  from  the  hands  of  the  cafdinal. 

By  this  mean-fpirited  condinfl  the  regent  expofed 
himlell  to  univerfal  contempt,  wdiile  cardinal  Beaton 
uiurped  the  whole  authority.  I’he  earl  of  Lenox, 
hnduig  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  fiiccefs  in  his  fiiit  to 
the  queen- do  wager,  engaged  in  negociations  with  Henry, 
to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Scottifli  lords  w^ho 
were  in  the  EngHfh  intereft,  and  to  aflert  the  caufe  of 
the  retormation.  The  confequence  of  all  this  w'as  a  HeniV’^ 
rupture  w  ith  England.  Henry  not  only  delayed  to  violent  pro** 
ratify  the  treaties  on  his  part,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot-  cecdingp* 
tifh  (hips  in  the  harbours  of  England  to-  be  taken  and 
confitated.  'Fliis  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na¬ 
tional  difgufts  againft  the  Englilh  alliance  j  and  the 
party  of  the  cardinal  and  queen- dowager  thus  obtained 
an  increafe  of  popularity.  Henry  himfelf,  however, 
was  fo  much  accuftomed  to  a£ls  of  outrage  and  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  feemed  to  think  the  ftep  he  had  juft  now 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  and  therefore  de-^ 
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Scotland,  manded  that  the  hoflagcs,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  Ihould  tlill  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But  the 
cardinal  and  regent  informed  liis  ambaffador,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 
command  any  of  the  nobles  to  be  committted  to  him 
as  hoftages  ;  and  that  the  offenfive  drain  of  behaviour 
afTumed  by  the  Englilh  monarch  might  have  altered 
the  fentiments  ol  the  Scottifh  parliament  with  regard 
to  a  meafure  of  fuch  importance.  After  much  alterca¬ 
tion,  the  conferences  were  broken  off ;  and  as  the  lords 
who  were  releafed  from  captivity  had  promifed  to  re¬ 
broken  off.  turn  prifoiiers  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them 
to  fulfil  their  promife.  None  of  them,  however,  had 
the  courage  to  do  fo,  excepting  the  earl  of  Cafiils ; 
and  Henry,  being  flruck  with  his  pundlilious  fenfe  of 
honour,  dirmiffed  him  loaded  with  prefeiits. 

Cardinal  Beaton  being  thus  in  pofTellion  of  power, 
477  took  meafures  to  fecure  it.  The  folemnity  of  the  co- 
crovvned!^  ronation  of  the  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 

A  council  was  chofen  to  dire6l  and  affifl  the  regent  in 
the  greater  affairs  of  date,  at  the  head  of  which  w’as 
the  queen-dowager.  John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of 
Paifley,  who  had  acquired  an  afcendency  over  the  re¬ 
gent,  was  alfo  promoted  to  the  privy  feal,  and  made 
treafiirer  of  the  kingdom ;  and  cardinal  Beaton,  upon 
the  requed  of  the  regent  and  the  three  edates,  accept¬ 
ed  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor. 

After  the  datteries  and  the  hopes  with  which  the 
earl  of  Lenox  had  been  amufed,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 
fon  to  dread  the  utmod  warmth  of  his  refentment.  He 
had  therefore  written  to  Francis  I.  giving  a  detail  of 
the  critical  iituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  intreat¬ 
ing  him  to  recal  to  France  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was 
now'  intereded  to  oppofe  the  influence  and  operations 
of  the  queen-dowager.  But  the  indignation  with 
which  the  treachery  of  the  cardinal  had  inflamed  the 
carl  of  Lenox,  precipitated  him  into  immediate  aftion, 
Hodilitles  defeated  the  intention  of  this  artifice.  In  the  ho- 
committed  fffle  fituation  of  liis  mind  tow'ards  Scotland,  an  oppor- 
by  the  lat*  tunity  of  commencing  hodilities  had  prefented  itfelf. 
Ccr.  arriveej  in  the  Clyde  from  France,  load¬ 

ed  w  ith  warlike  dores,  and  having  on  board  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Venice,  Peter  Contareni,  legate  from  Paul  III. 
with  La  Broffe,  and  James  Mefnaige,  ambaffadors  from 
France  ;  and  30,000  crowms,  which  w'ere  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  drengthening  the  French  faftion,  and  to  be 
didributed  by  the  queen-dowager  and  the  cardinal.  Pre¬ 
vailing  wdth  the  commanders  of  thefc  vcffels,  who  con¬ 
ceived  him  to  be  the  fad  friend  of  their  monarch,  he 
fecured  this  money  for  his  owm  life,  and  depofited  the 
military  dores  in  his  cadle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the 
care  of  George  Stirling  the  deputy-governor,  who  at 
this  time  was  entirely  in  his  intereds. 

By  the  fuccefsful  application  of  this  wealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  forth  the  full  exertion  of  his  party  in 
^  levying  a  formidable  army,  w'ith  w'hich  he  threatened 

.the  dedrudtion  of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 
them  battle  in  the  fields  betw'een  Leith  and  Edinburgh. 
The  regent,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  acc^’nt  the 
challenge  of  his  rival,  had  recourfe  to  ncgociatiou.  Car- 
Lenoxfuf-  dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  propofed  terms 
fers  himfclfof  amity,  and  exerted  themfelves  wu’th  fo  much  addrefs, 
fed^b  Lenox,  lofiiig  the  opportunity  of  cha- 

ftifing  his  enemies,  confented  to  an  accommodation, 
;^nd  indulged  anew’  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  queen- 
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dowager  in  marriage.  His  army  was  difmiffed,  and  Scotian!, 
he  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  mldrcfs,  by  whom  — 
he  was,  in  appearance,  favourably  received  ;  but  many 
of  his  friends  were  fedneed  from  him  under  different  pre¬ 
tences  ;  and  at  laft,  apprehending  his  total  ruin  from 
feme  fecret  enterprlfe,  he  fled  to  Glafgow,  and  fortified  481 
himfelf  in  that  city.  The  regent,  collet^ing  an  army,-Vnd  is 
marched  againft  him;  and  having  defeated  his  friend ^4 
the  earl  of  Glencairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  was  able  to 
reduce  the  place  of  ftrength  in  which  he  confided.  In 
this  ebb  of  his  fortune,  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  no  hope 
but  from  England. 

The  revolution  produced  in  the  political  ftate  of 
Scotland  by  the  arts  of  cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  de¬ 
feated  the  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.  pointed  all  its 
ftrength  againft  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Af¬ 
ter  abandoning  his  old  friends,  the  regent,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  the  .0* 
fervices  he  had  rendered  t©  them.  The  three  eftates  Vliia  ice 
annulled  the  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  and  em- with  France 
powered  commiffioners  to  conclude  an  alliance 
France.  The  regent  difeharged  the  -tw’o  preachers 
Guillamc  and  Rough,  whom  he  had  invited  to  impugn  perfecuted. 
the  do(ftrines  of  the  church.  He  drove  back  into  Eng¬ 
land  many  pious  perfons,  w’hofe  zeal  had  brought  them 
to  Scotland,  to  explain  and  advance  the  new  opinions.  ' 

He  careffed  with  particular  refpedl  the  legate  whom 
the  pope  had  fent  to  difeourage  the  marriage  of  the 
young  queen  w'itli  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  promife 
his  afiiftaiice  againft  the  enterprifes  of  Henry  VIII. 

He  procured  an  a(ft  of  parliament  to  be  paffed  for  the 
perfecution  of  heretics ;  and,  upon  the  foundation  of 
this  authority,  the  moft  rigorous  proceedings  w'ere 
concerted  againft  the  reformed;  w'hen  the  arms  of 
England,  roufigg  the  apprehenfions  of  the  nation,  gave 
the  fulleft  employment  to  the  regent  and  his  counfellors. 

In  the  rage  and  anguifh  of  difappointed  ambition,  Lentx^en- 
the  earl  of  Lenox  made  an  offer  to  affill  the  view's  of^ages  in  * 
the  king  of  England;  wffio,  treating  him  as  an  ally,the EngHl^ 
engaged,  in  the  event  of  fuccefs,  to  give  him  in 
riage  his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  to  in- 
veft  him  in  the  regency  of  Scotland.  To  eftablilh  the 
reformation  in  Scotland,  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  over 
it  to  Henry  VIII.  and  to  effeftuate  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  w’ere  the 
great  obje<fts  of  their  confederacy.  484 

Henry,  though  engaged  in  a  w'ar  w  ith  France,  w’hich'^n  Englilb 
required  all  his  military  force,  could  not  refift  the  earlieft 
opportunity  in  his  power  to  execute  his  vengeance 
againft  Scotland.  Edward  Symour  earl  of  Hartford 
was  appointed  to  command  10,000  men  ;  who  were  em¬ 
barked  at  Tinmouth,  aboard  a  fleet  of  200  Ihips,  under 
the  direftion  of  Sir  John  Dudley  lord  Lifle.  This 
army  was  landed  without  oppofition  near  Leith  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terburn,  the  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  that  his  coinmlffion 
empowered  him  to  lay  the  country  wafte  and  defolate, 
inilefs  the  regent  Ihould  deliver  up  the  young  queen  to 
the  king  of  England.  It  was  anfwered,  that  every  e;c- 
tremity  of  dillrefs  would  be  endured,  before  the  Scot- 
lifh  nation  would  fubmit  to  fo  ignominious 
Six  tlioufand  horfe  from  Berwick,  under  the  lord  mit  cruel 
Evers,  now  joined  the  earl  of  Hartfoid.  Leith  anddevafta- 
Edlnburgh,  after  a  feeble  refiftance,  yielded  to 
Englifh  commander ;  who  abandoned  them  to  pillage, 
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and  then  fet  fire  to  them.  A  cruel  devafiation  enfued 
in  the  furrounding  villages  and  country,  and  an  immenfe 
booty  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Englifh  fleet.  But, 
while  an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  excited,  the  earl 
of  Hartford  rc-imbarked  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  order¬ 
ed  the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  England,  ^  I  ,  t 

The  regent,  affiflcd  by  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  earls 
of  Huntley,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  was  aftive, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  collea  an  army,  and  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore, 
the  greateft  furprife  on  being  relieved  fo  unexpeaedly 
from  the  moft  imminent  danger;  and  an  expedition, 
conduaed  with  fo  little  difccrnment,  did  not  advance 
the  meafures  of  Henry  VIII.  To  accomplifh  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  poffefs  himfclf  of  her  perfon,  or  to  atchieve  a  con- 
quefl  over  Scotland,  were  all  circumilances  apparently 
within  the  reach  of  the  Englifh  com.mander  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  moment  of  viaory,  he  negleaed  to  profecute  his 
advantages  ;  and  having  inflamed  the  animofities  of  the 
Scottifh  nation,  by  a  difplay  of  the  paflions  and  cruelty 
of  his  mafler,  left  them  to  recover  from  their  difailer, 
and  to  improve  in  their  refources. 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
Englifh  fleet,  went  to  confult  with  Henry  VIII.  upon 
the  defperate  flate  of  his  affairs.  He  renewed  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  this  monarch  ;  and  received  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  with  poffeiTions  in 
England.  Soon  after,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
with  18  (hips  arid  600  foldiers,  that  he  might  fecure 
the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  and  employ  himfelf  in  plun¬ 
dering  and  devaflation.  But  George  Stirling,  to 
whom  the  caftle  was  intruded,  refufed  to  lurrender 
it ;  and  even  obliged  him  to  reimhark  his  troops.  After 
engaging  in  a  few  petty  incurfions  and  flcirmifhes,  he 
returned  to  England. 

In  1544,  Henry  confented  to  a  truce  ;  and  Scot- 
wi!h  having  fuffered  the  miferies  of  war,  was  fub- 

hnd.  je£led  to  the  horrors  of  perfecution.  The  regent  had 
procured  an  ad  of  parliament  for  the  perfecution  of 
the  reformed  ;  and  the  cardinal,  to  draw  to  himfelt  an 
additional  fplendour  and  power,  had  obtained^  from  the 
pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a  latere,  A  vifitation  of  his 
-  own  diocefe  appeared  to  him  the  moft  proper  method 
of  commencing  the  propofed  extirpation  of  hcrefy  ;  and 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  train  the  regent,  and  many 
perfons  of  diftindion,  to  aftift  in  his  judicatories,  and  to 
fhare  in  his  difgrace. 

Many  cruel  town  of  Perth  a  great  many  perfons  were 

executions  accufed  and  condemned.  The  moft  trifling  offences 
on  account  v^^ere  regarded  as  atrocious  crimes,  and  made  the  fub- 
jeds  of  profecution  and  punifhment.  Robert  Lamb 
^  '*  was  hanged  for  affirming  that  the  invocation  of  faints 
had  no  merit  to  fave.  William  Anderfon,  James  Rey¬ 
nold,  and  James  Finlayfon,  fuffered  the  fame  death, 
for  having  abufed  an  image  of  St  Francis,  by  putting 
horns  upon  his  head.  James  Hunter,  having  kept 
their  company,  was  found  to  be  equally  guilty,  ^ind 
pynifhed  in  the  fame  manner.  Helen  Stirke,  having, 
refufed,  when  in  labbiir,  to  invoke  the  affiftance  of  the 
Virgin,  was  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water.  Many  of  the 
bnrgefles  of  Perth,  being  fufpeded  of  herefy,  were  fent. 
into  baniftiment  ;  and  the  lord  Ruthven,  the  provoft, 
was  upon  the  fame  account  difmiffed  from  his  pffice* 
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The  cardinal  was  ftrenuous  in  perfecuting  herefy  in  Scotland.^ 
other  parts  of  his  diocefe.  But  the  difeontents  and 
clamour  attending  the  executions  of  men  of  inferior  fta- 
tion  were  now  loft  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Wiftiart;  a  perfon  who,  while  he  was  refpec-  Account  of 
table  "by  his  birth,  was  highly  eminent  from  the  opi- Mr  George 
nion  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.  The  Wifhart* 
hiftorians  of  the  P/oteftant  perfuafion  have  fpoken  of 
this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  higheft  admiration.  They 
extol  his  learning  as  extenfive,  infill  on  the  extreme  can¬ 
dour  of  his  difpofition,  and  aferibe  to  him  the  utmoft: 
purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  ftrain  of  their  pane¬ 
gyric  is  expofed  to  fufpicion  from  its  excefs,  they  have 
ventured  to  impute  to  him  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ;  fo 
that  we  muft  neceftarily  receive  their  eulogiuins  with 
fome  abatement.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  affirm,  that 
Mr  Wiftiart  w'as  the  moft  eminent  preacher  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.  His  mind  was  certainly 
cultivated  by  refledlion  and  ftudy,  and  he  was  amply 
poffefted  of  thofe  abilities  and  qualifications  which  < 
awaken  and  agitate  the  paffions  of  the  people.  Flis 
miniftry  had  been  attended  with  the  moft  flattering  fuef- 
cefs ;  and  his  courage  to  encounter  danger  grew  with 
his  reputation.  The  day  before  he  was  apprehended, 
he  faid  to  John  Knox,  who  attended  him  ;  I  am 
weary  of  the  world,  fince  I  perceive  that  men  are  weary 
of  God.’’  Fle  had  already  reconciled  himfelf  to  that 
terrible  death  which  awaited  him.  He  was  found  in 
the  houfe  of  Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  in  Eaft  I.othian  ; 
who  refufing  to  deliver  him  to  the  fervaiits  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  faerifT' of  the  county, 
required  that  he  fhoiild  be  intnifted  to  his  care,  and 
promifed  that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  to  him.  But 
the  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  couiifeilors  obliged 
the  earl  to  lurrender  his  charge.  Fie  was  conveyed  to 
the  cardinal’s  caftle  at  St  Andrew’s,  and  his  trial  was 
hurried  on  with  precipitation.  The  cardinal  and  the 
clergy  proceeding  in  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
fecular  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  the 
circumilances  of  his  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 
and  moft  barbarous  cruelty.  When  led  out  to  the 
flake,  he  was  met  by  priefts,  who,  mocking  his  condi-  - 
tion,  called  upon  him  to  pray  to  the  virgin,  that  fhe 
might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to  him.  I'or- 
bear  to  tempt  me,  my  brethern,”  was  his  mild  reply 
to  them.  A  black  coat  of  linen  was  put  upon  him 
by  one  executioner,  and  bags  of  powder  were  faftened 
to  his  body  by  another.  Some  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  pointed  to  the  place  of  execution.  Fie  fpoke  to 
tlieFpeftators,  intreating  them  to  remember  that  he 
was  to  die  for  the  true  goipel  of  Chriil.  Five  was 
communicated  to  the  faggots.  From  a  balcony  in  a 
tower  of  his  caftle,  which  was  hung  with  tapeftry,  the 
cardinal  and  the  prelates,  reclining  upon  rich  cufhions, 
beheld  the  inhuman  feene.  This  infolent  triumph, 
more  than  all  his  afili^lions,  affedled  the  magnanimity  of 
the  fufferer.  He  exclaimed,  that  the  enemy,  who  fo 
proudly  folaced  himfelf,  would  perifh  in  a  few  days,  and 
be  expofed  Ignomlnioufly  in  the  place  which  he  now  oc* 
cupied. 

Cardinal  Beaton  took  a  pleafure  in  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  clergy  upon  a  deed,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  fill  the  enemies  of  the  church  with 
terror.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  more 
excited  than  their  fears.  All  ranks  of  men  were  dif* 
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,  gutlsJ  with  an  exerclfe  of  power  which  (lefpifcd  every 

'I  '  boundary  ()f  moderation  and  jufllee.  The  prediaiou 
Cardinal  of  Mr  Wifliart,  lugrgeflccl  by  tlie  general  odium  which 
B^afon  af-  attended  the  cardinal,  was  confidered  by  the  difciples. 
falTinatcd  ^  of  this  martyr  as  the  efFiifion  of  a  prophet  ;  and  per* 
baps  gave  occailon  to  the  aflaflinatlon  that  followed. 
Their  complaints  were  attended  to  by  Norman  Lefly, 
the  eldeR  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rotlies,  whom  the  cardinal 
had  treated  with  indignity,  though  he  had  urofited  by 
his  fervices.  He  confented  to  be  their  leader.  Idie 
cardinal  was  in  his.caftle  at  St  Andrew’s,  which  he  w^as 
fortifying  after  the  ftroiigeR  fafhion  of  that  age.  The 
confplrators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  "^morning, 
entered  into  it.  1  he  gates  were  fecured  ;  and  appoint- 
^  guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings 
might  go  to  the  cardinal,  they  difmiffed  from  the  caflle 
all  his  workmen  feparatcly,  to  the  number  of  100,  and 
all  hii  domeilics,  who  amounted  to  rto  fewer  than  50 
perfons.  The  eldefl  fon  of  the  carl  of  Arran,  wdiom 
he  kept  as  an  hoftage  for  his  father’s  behaviour,  v'^as 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alarmed  with 
their  noife,  looked  from  his  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  caRle  was  taken  by  Norman  L^fly.  It  w^as  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  door  of  his 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chefts.  The  coiifpirators  bj'ouglit 
hre,  and  were  ready  to  apply  it,  when,  admitting  them 
into  his  prefence,  he  implored  their  mercy.  Two  of 
them  ftruck  him  haflily  with  their  fwords.  But  James 
Melyil,  rebuking  their  palTion,  told  them,  that  this  work 
and  judgrnent  of  God,  though  fecret,  ouglit  to  be  done 
with  gravity.  He  reminded  the  cardinal,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  enormity  of  his  fins,  and  reproached  him 
in  a  more  particular  manner  with  the  death  of  Mr 
Wifhart.  He  fw^ore,  that  no  hopes  of  his  riches,  no 
dread  of  his  powder,  and  no  hatred  to  his  perfon,  were 
any  motives  which  aftiiated  him  ;  but  that  he  was  moved 
to  accomplifh  his  deflrinflion,  by  the  obflinacy  and  zeal 
manifefled  by  him  againfl  Chrill  Jefus  and  his  holy 
gofpel.  "Waiting  for  no  anfwer  to  his  hararn^e,  he 
thruft  the  cardinal  three  times  through  the  body  with 
his  dagger,  on  the  29th  of  May  1546. 

The  rumour  that  the  callle  was  taken  giving  an  alarm 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew’s,  they  came  in  crowds 
to  gratify  their  curiofity,  and  to  offer  their  affiftance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  they  entertained.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  and  dependents  of  the  cardinal  were  clamorous  to 
fee  him  ;  and  the  confplrators,  carrying  his  dead  body 
to  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  beheld  the  fuffer- 
491  ings  of  Mr  Wifhart,  expofed  it  to  their  view. 

Treaty  of  The  truce,,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  been  con- 
tweenEn  England  was  frequently  interrupted  ;  but 

iZxd^  memorable  battles  w^ere  fought.  Mutual  depreda- 

i’rance,  alive  the  hoflile  fpirit  of  the  tw^o  kingdoms  ; 

Scotland,  and  while  the  regent  was  making  military  preparations, 
which  gave  the  promife  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  fmifhcd  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  Francis  I.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  Scottifh 
nation.  In  this  treaty  it  was  Ripulated  by  Henry,  that 
he  was  not  .to  w^age  w^ar  agaiiill  Scotland,  unlefs  he 
fhould  be  provoked  by  new  and  jufl  caufes  of  hollility. 

But  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaton,  apprehenfive 
of  their  fafety,  had  difpatched  meffengers  into  England, 
with  applications  to  Henry  for  afliflance  ;  and  being 
joined  by  more  than  120  of  their  friends,  they  took 
the  refolution  'of  keeping  the  caflle,  and  of  defending 


themfclves.  Henry,  notw’ithflanding  his  treat)*  with  Scotland,  i 
1  ranee,  refolvcd  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  aug-*  — y— ^ 
menting  the  diflurbances  of  Scotland.  He  hailened  to 
colltdl  troops  ;  and  the  regent  and  his  counfcllors  preff- 
ed  France  for  fiipplies  in  men  and  money,  mid  military 
flores  and  artillery.  '  , 

The  high  places  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were 
filled  up  Immediately  upon  his  death.  John  Hamikon 
abbot^of  Paifley  was  elect’d  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  er^Tfht'*  J 
and  George  earl  of  Huntley  was  piomoted  to  be  chan- cardinal. 
cellor.  ^  By  thefe  officers  the  regent  was  urged  to  pro- 
ceed  with  vigour  againfl  the  confpirators  ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatcfl  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  his 
eldell  fon,  wdiom  they  detained  in  cnflody.  The  clergy 
had,  in  the  mofl  folemn  manner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accurfed  ;  and  agreed  to  furnilh,  for  four  months,  a 
monthly  fubfidy  of  30CO  1.  to  defray  the  cxpence  of  re-  ( 

ducing  them  to  obedience.  The  qncen  dow'ager  and  ^ 

the  French  fadion  Avere  eag(fr,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ] 

concur  in  avenging  the  afiaffination  of  a  man  to  whofc 
countels  and  fervices  they  \vtrc  fo  greatly  Indebted.  — 

And  that  no  dangerous  ufe  might  he  made  of  the  eldefl 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  after  his  father,  wa^ 
the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  an  aCl  of  parliament  was 
pafled,  excluding  him  from  his  birthright  while  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  poffelfion  ot  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  fubflituting  his  brothers  in  his  place,  according  to  ; 

their  feniority.  T[  he  dark  politics  of  Henry  fuggefted  \ 

the  neceffity  of  this  expedient*  and  in  its  meaning  and  j  1 

tendency  there  maybe  remarked  the  fpirit  andgreatnefs 
of  a  free  people. 

A^poweriul  army  laid  fiege  to  the  cattle  of  St  An-  CafUeof 
drew’s,  and  continued  their  operations  during  four  S^A-'idrew’i 
months  ;  but  no  fuccefs  attended  the  affallants.  The^^^^^^S^^* 
fortifications  were  ftrong  ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  befieged  was  open  by  fea  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  fupphed  them  with  arms  and  provifions.  The  gar- 
rifon  received  his  J)ay,  and  the  principal  confpirators 
had  penfions  from  him.  In  return  for  his  generolity,  ' 

they  were  engaged  to  promote  the  marriage''of  his  ion  ;! 

with  the  young  queen  ;  to  advance  the  reformation  ;  and 
to  keep  in  cuilody  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  regent.  Nego- 
clation  fucceeded  to  hoftihty  ;  and  as  the  regent  expedl- 
cd  affittance  from  France,  and  the  confpirators  had  the 
pi>)fped  of  fupport  from  an  Englifh  army,  both  parties 
were  difpofed  to  gain  time.  A  treaty  w'as  entered  into 
and  tranla6tedj  in  which  the  regent  engaged  to  procure 
fiom^  Rome  an  abfolutjon  to  the  confpirators,  and  to 
obtain  to  them  from  the  three  eftates  an  exemption 
from  profecutions  of  every  kind.  Upon  the  part  of 
the  befieged,  it  w^as  ftipiilated,  that  when  thefe  condi-  i 

tions  were  fulfilled,  the  cattle  fhould  be  furrendered,  and  ^ 

the  regent’s  fon  be  delivered  up  to  him.  In  the  mean 
time  Henry  VIII.  died;  and  a  few  weeks  after  Fran- Henry  Vllf,  ’ 
CIS  I.  alfo  paid  liis  debt  to  nature.  But  the  former,  be- Fran- 
fore  his  death,  had  recommended  the  profecutlon  of  the^^®^ 

Soottllh  war  ;  and  Henry  II.  the  fiicceffbr  of  Francis, 
was  eager  to  fhow  his  attention  to  the  ancient  ally  of 
his  nation.  When  the  abfohftion  arrived  from  Rome, 
the  confpirators  refiifed  to  coiilider  it  as  valid  ;  and  an 
exprefflon  iifed  by  the  pope,  implying  an  abfurdity,  fur- 
niihed  an  apology  for  their  condud.  Tliey  kntw  that 
the  connfellors  of  Edward  VI,  were  making  vigorous 
preparations  to  invade  Scotland  j  they  were  confident 
of  their  prefent  ability  to  defend  themfdves  ;  and  the  j 
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The  favourers  of  the  refornlation,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopting  the  intolerant  maxims  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  were  highly  pleafed  with  the  aiTafli nation  of  Bea¬ 
ton  ;  and  many  of  them  congratulated  the  confpirators 
upon  what  they  called  their  godly  deed  and  enterprife. 
John  Rough,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  the 
regent,  entered  the  caftle  and  joined  them.  At  this 
time  alfo  John  Knox  began  to  diftinguifh  himfeif  in  an 
eminent  manner,  both  by  his  fiiccefs  in  argument  and 
the  unbounded  freedom  of  his  difeourfe  ;  while  the 
Roman  clergy,  every  where  defeated  and  aftiamed,  im¬ 
plored  the  aliiftance  of  the  regent  and  his  council,  who 
afTured  them  that  the  laws  againft  heretics  fhould  be 
put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s  being  in- 
vefted  by  a  fleet  of  16  fail  under  admiral  Strozzi  from 
France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Honourable  condi¬ 
tions  w  ere  granted  to  the  confpirators ;  but  after  being 
conveyed  to  France,  they  were  cruelly  ufed,  from  the 
hatred  entertained  by  the  Catholics  againft  the  Protef- 
tants.  Many  were  confined  in  prifons  ;  and  others, 
among  whom,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  was  John  Knox,  were 
fent  to  the  galleys.  The  caftle  itfelf  was  rafed  to  the 
ground. 

The  fame  year,  1547,  Scotland  was  invaded  by  an 
Englifh  army  under  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had 
been  chofen  protedlor  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  The  defign  of  this  invafion  was  to 
oblige  the  Scots  to  comply  with  the  fcheme  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  and  conclude  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  The  Englifh  army  con- 
fifted  of  j  8,000  men  ;  befides  which  the  protedlor  had 
a  fleet  of  60  fail,  one  half  of  which  were  fhips  of  war, 
and  the  others  confifted  of  vefiels  laden  with  provifions 
and  military  ftores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op- 
pofed  him  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Before  the 
commencement  of  hoftilitles,  however,  the  duke  of  So¬ 
merfet  addreffed  a  letter  or  manifefto  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  preffed  the  marriage  with  fuch  powerful  ar¬ 
guments,  and  fo  clearly  (bowed  the  benefits  which  would 
refult  from  it  to  both  nations,  that  the  regent  and  his 
party,  who  were  averfe  to  peace,  thought  proper  to 
fupprefs  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  Englifh 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  and  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  Hate  of  dependence.  All  hopes  of  an 
accommodation  being  thus  removed,  the  Englifh  army 
advanced  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  Scots.  They 
found  the  latter  polled  in  the  moft  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  around  the  villages  of  Muflelburgh,  Invereflc,  and 
Monckton  ;  fo  that  he  could  not  force  them  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  found  himfeif  in  danger 
of  having  his  communication  with  his  fhips  cut  off,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  his  army  of  the  means  of 
fubfiftence.  In  this  dangerous  fituation  he  had  again 
recourfe  to  negociation,  and  offered  terms  ftill  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  before.  He  now  declared  himfeif  ready 
to  retire  into  England,  and  to  make  ample  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  Injuries  committed  by  his  army,  if  the  Scot- 
tifh  government  would  promife  that  the  queen  fhould  not 
be  contracted  to  a  foreign  prince,  but  fhould  be  kept  at 
home  till  file  was  of  age  to  choofe  a  hufband  for  hcrfelf, 
with  the  confent  of  the  nobility.  Thefe  conceflions  in- 
creafed  the  confidence  of  the  regent  fo  much,  that, 
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tion,  he  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engagement.^ — 

The  protector  moved  towards  Pinkey,  a  gentleman’s  Batt?e  of 
houfe  to  the  eaftward  of  Muffelburgh  ;  and  the  regent  Finkcy. 
conceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet, 
changed  the  ftrong  ground  in  which  he  was  encamp¬ 
ed.  He  commanded  his  army  to  pafs  the  river  Eflc, 
and  to  approach  the  Englifh  forces,  which  were  polled 
on  the  middle  of  Fafide-liill.  The  earl  of  Angus  led 
on  the  van  ;  the  main  body  of  the  battle  marched  un¬ 
der  the  regent ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  commanded 
In  the  rear.  It  was  the  regent’s  intention  to  feize  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  lord  Gray,  to  defeat  this  purpofc, 
charged  the  earl  of  Angus,  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh 
cavalry.#  They  were  received  upon  the  points  of  the 
Scottifh  fpears,  which  were  longer  than  t^ie  lances  of 
the  Englifh  horfemen,  and  put  to  flight.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  more  fuccefsful  with  his  command  of  infan¬ 
try,  ^advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ordnance  from  the 
fleet  afTifted  his  operations  ;  and  a  briflc  fire  from  the 
Englifh  artillery,  which  was  planted  on  a  rifmg  ground, 
ferved  ftill  more  to  intimidate  the  Scottifh  foldiery. — 

The  remaining  troops  under  the  proteCtor  were  moving 
flowly,  and  in  the  beft  order,  to  take  a  (hare  in  the 
engagement.  The  earl  of  Angus  was  not  well  fup- 
ported  by  the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Huntley.  A  pa¬ 
nic  fpread  itfelf  through  the  Scottifh  array.  It  fled  in 
different  ways,  prefenting  ^  feene  of  the  greateft  havoc 
and  confufion.  Few  perifhed  in  the  fight;  but  the 
chafe  continuing  in  one  diredion  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  49^ 
another  to  Dalkeith,  with  tlie  utmoll  fury,  a  prodigi-Thc  Scotf 
ous  (laughter  was  made.  The  lofs  of  the  conquerors 
did  not  amount  to  5 CO  men;  but  10,000  foldicrs  pe- naightert*^ 
riffled  on  the  fide  of  the  vanquifhed.  multitude  of  ^  * 

prifoners  were  taken  ;  and  among  thefe  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  the  lord  high  chancellor. 

Amidfl  the  confternation  of  this  decifive  vidory, 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  had  a  full  oppor  tunity  of  effec¬ 
tuating  the  marriage  and  union  projeded  by  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  and  on  the  fubjed  of  which  fuch  fond  anxie¬ 
ty  was  entertained  by  the  Englifh  nation*  But  the  ca¬ 
bals  of  his  enemies  threatening  his  deftrudion  at  home, 
he  yielded  to  the  neceflities  of  his  private  ambition,  and 
marched  back  into  England.  He  took  precautions,  Duke  of 
however,  to  fecure  an  entry  into  Scotland,  both  by  fea  -Somerfet 
and  land.  A  gariifon  of  200  men  was  placed  in 
ifle  of  St  Columba  in  the  Forth,  and  two  fhips  of  war 
were  left  as  a  guard  to  it.  A  garrifon  was  alfo  ftation- 
ed  in  the  caftle  of  Broughty,  which  was  fituated  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  \Vhen  he  paffed  through  the 
Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  the  leading  men  of  thefe  countieg 
repaired  to  him  ;  and  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
king  Edward,  furrendered  their  places  cf  ftrength. 

Some  of  thefe  he  demolifhed,  and  to  others  he  added 
new  fortifications.  Hume  caftle  was  garrifoned  with 
200  men,  and  intruded  to  Sir  Edward  Dudley  ;  and 
he  pofted  300  foldiers,  with  200  pioneers,  in  the  caftle 
of  Roxburgh,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Bui- 
mer. 

The  only  refource  of  the  regent  now  was  the  hope 
of  afliftance  from  France.  The  young  queen  was  lodged 
in  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of  the  lords 
Erflcine  and  Livingftone  ;  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 
Henry  II.  of  France,  acquainting  him  with  the  difafter 
at  Pinkey,  and  imploring  his  afBftancc.  The  regent 
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had  alked  permlfiion  from  the  prote^lor  to  treat  of  been  reinforced  with 
peace,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  wa?  appointed  to  wait 
for  them  at  Berwick  ;  but  none  were  ever  fent  on  the 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
hoflilitles  were  recommenced  by  the  Engllfh.  Lord 
Gray  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  fortified  the  town  of 
Haddington,  took  the  caftles  of  Yefter  and  Dalkeith, 
laid  walle  the  Merfe,  and  the  counties  of  Eafl:  and  Mid 
Lothian.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June  154^,5  Monfieur 
<lc  Defle,  a  French  officer  of  great  reputation,  landed 
at  Leith  with  6000  foldiers,  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artilleiy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  In  difgr?cc  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difafter  at  Pinkey  ;  and  the  queen-do  vager 
being  dllpofed  to  fuperfede  his  authority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circiimftance  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
Ihe  perceived  that  her  power  and  interefl  could  bed  be 
fupported  by  France,  flie  refolved  to  enter  into  the 
liricted  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  It  had  been  pro- 
pofed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  fhouid  marry  the 
queen  of  Scotland ;  and  this  propofal  now  met  with 
many  partizans,  the  hoililities  of  the  Englifli  having 
loft  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  caufe_  of  that 
country.  It  was  refolved  to  fend  the  queen  immediate¬ 
ly  to  France,  which  would  remove  the  caufe  of  the 
prefent  contentions,  and  her  fubfequent  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  would  in  the  fulleft  manner  confirm  the 
friendfhip  betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  French  go¬ 
vernment  alfo  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  ;  and  in 
order  to  promote  it  made  prefents  of  great  value  to 
many  of  the  ScottKh  nobility.  The  regent  himfelf  was 
gained  over  by  a  penfioii  of  i  2,000  livres,  and  the  title 
of  duke  of  CliatelheVault.  Monfieur  de  Villegagnon, 
who  commanded  four  galleys  in  the  harbour  of  Leith, 
making  a  feint  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  iiiftantly  to 
France,  tacked  about  to  the  north,  and,  falling  round 
the  ifles,  received  the  queen  at  Dumbarton  ;  whence  he 
conveyed  her  to  France,  and  delivered  her  to  her 
uncles  the  princes  of  I.orraine,  in  the  month  of  July 

Thefe  tranfaftions  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 
operations.  The  fiege  of  Haddington  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  as  foon  as  the  French  auxiliaries  arrived,  and 
was  now  conduaed  with  vigour.  To  reinforce  the 
garrifon,  1 500  horfe  advanced  from  Berwick  ;  but  an 
ambufeade  being  laid  fat  them,  they  were  intercepted, 
and  almoa  totaUy  deftroyed.  Another  body  of  Fng- 
liih  troops,  however,  which  amounted  only  to  300  per- 
fons,  wa's  more  fuccefsful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  Scots  and  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter 
Haddington,  and  to  fupply  the  befieged  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  provifions.  The  lord  Seymour,  high  admiral 
of  England,  made  a  defeent  upon  Fife  with  1200 
men,  and  feme  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  was  driven  back 
to  his  fhips  with  great  flaughter  by  James  Stuart,  na¬ 
tural  brother  to  the  young  queen,  who  oppofed  n™  at 
the  head  of  the  militia  of  the  county.  A  fecond  de¬ 
feent  was  made  by  him  at  Montrofe  5  but  being  equally 
unfuccefsful  there,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland 
without  performing  any  important  or  memarab.e  at 
eVlievement. 
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. . .  .  ___  15,000  Scots,  thought  It  more  Scotland 

prudent  to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  decliive  battle.  He  — 
ralfed  the  fiege  of  Haddington,  and  marched  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  did  not  follow  him  to 
force  an  engagement  ;  jealoufies  had  arifen  between  the  Quarrels 
Scots  and  tlie  French.  The  inibleuce  and  vanity  of  ween  the 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  their  fuperlor  ficill  in  military 
arts,  had  offended  the  quick  and  impatient  fpint  of  the 
former.  The  fretfulnefs  of  the  Scots  was  augmented 
by  the  calami  ties  infeparable  Irom  war  ;  and  after  the 
conveyance  of  the  young  queen  to  France,  the  efficaci¬ 
ous  and  peculiar  advantage  conferred  upon  that  king¬ 
dom  by  this  tranfadion  was  fully  underftood,^  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  be  highly  difgraceful  and  impolitic. 

In  this  ftate  of  their  humour,  Defle  found  not  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  reception  he  expeded.  The  quartering  of 
his  Soldiers  produced  difputes,  which  ended  in  an  infur- 
redion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  French  fired  among 
the  citizens.  Several  perfons  of  diftindion  fell,  and 
among  thefe  were  the  provoft  of  Edinburgh  and  his  fon. 

The  national  difeontents  and  inquietudes  were  driven, 
by  this  event,  to  the  moft  dangerous  extremity  ;  and 
Deffe,  who  was  a  man  of  ability,  thought  of  giving 
employment  to  his  troops,  and  of  flattering  the  people 
by  the  fplendour  of  fonie  martial  exploit.  ^  ^  505 

The  earl  of  Shrcufbiiry,  after  fupply ing  Hadding-Unfuccefs- 
ton  with  troops,  provifions,  and  military  ftores, 
with  his  army  into  England.  Its  garrifon,  in  the 
joyment  of  fecurity,  and  unfufpicious  of  danger,  might 
be  furprifed  and  overpowered.  Marching  in  the  night, 

Deffe  reached  this  important  poll  ;  and  deftroying  a 
fort  of  obfeivatlon,  prepared  to  ftorm  the  main  gates 
of  the  city,  when  the  garrifon  took  the  alarm.  A 
French  deferter  pointing  a  double  cannon  to  the  thickeft 
ranks  of  the  affailants,  the  fhot  was  incredibly  de- 
ftriiftive,  and  threw  them  Into  confufion.  In  the 
height  of  their  confternatlon,  a  vigorous  Tally  was 
made  by  the  befieged.  Deffe  renewed  the  affault  In 
the  morning,  and  was  again  difeomfited.  He  now  50^ 
turned  his  arms  againft  Broughty  caftlc  5  and,  though  Deffe  the 
unable  to  reduce  it,  be  yet  recovered  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Dundee,  which  had  fallen  into  the  pofftflion 
of  the  enemy,  Hume  caftle  was  retaken  by  ftratagem.  vantages,, 
Deffe  entered  Jedburgh,  and  put  its  garrifon  to  the 
fword.  Encouraged  by  this  luccefs,  he  ravaged  the 
Englifh  borders  in  different  incurfions,  and  obtained  fe- 
veral  petty  viaories.  Leith,  which  from  a  fmall  village 
had  grown  Into  a  town,  was  fortfiied  by  him ;  and  the 
ifland  of  Inchkelth,  which  is  neaily  oppofite  to  that 
harbour,  being  occupied  by  Engllfh  troops,  he  under- 
took  to  expel  them,  and  made  them  priioners  after  a 
brifk  encounter. 

His  aaivity  and  valour  could  not,  however,  com- 
pofe  the  difeontents  of  the  Scottifh  nation  ;  and  the 
queen-dowager  having  written  to  Henry  II.  to  recal 
him,  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  Monfieur  de 
Thermos,  who  was  accompanied  into  Scotland  by  Mon- 
luc  biftiop  of  Valence,  a  perfon  highly  efteemed  for  hia 
addrefs  and  ability.  This  ecclefiaftic  was  defigned  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  cardinal  Beaton,  and  to  difeharge  the 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the 


Ha^n^coUeavd  an  army  of  17,000  men,  and  add-  jealouHes  of  the  nation  increafmg,  and  the  queen-dovv- 
iz  to  it ^000  German  Protedants,  the  proteaor  put  ager  herfclf  fufpeamg  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  he 
;  under  the  direaion  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Up-  attained  not  this  dignity,  and  fooa  returned  to  lus  own 
n  the  approach  of  the  Englifh;  Deffc;  though  he  li^  country « 
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!;c^lard.  De  Thermcs  brought  with  l-um  From  Fiance  a  rem- 
forcement  of  icoo  foot,  2000  horfe,  and  100  men- 
artherfuc.^^'^^^*^*  ere(^cd  a  fort  at  Aberlady,  to  diftrefs 
iT'es  <  nhc  the  garrifon  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  fup- 
ri;j)ch.  plies  of  provifion.  At  Coldinghain  he  deftroyed  a 
troop  of  Spaniards  in  the  Englifh  pay.  Faft-caftle 
was  regained  by  furjirife.  Diilradlions  in  the  Englilh 
court  did  not  permit  the  protedfor  to  a6f  vigoroufly  in 
the  war.  The  earl  of,  Warwick  was  diverted  from 
inarching  an  army  into  Scotland.  An  infedlious  dif- 
temper  had  broke  out  in  the  garrilbn  at  Haddington  ; 
and  an  apprehenfion  prevailed,  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  for  any  length  of  time  againft  the  Scots.  The  earl 
of  Rutland,  therefore,  with  a  body  of  troops,  entered 
the  town  ;  and  after  fetting  fire  to  it,  condinfled  the 
garrifon  and  artillery  to  Berwick.  The  regent,  in  the 
pofieflion  of  Haddington,  was  folicitous  to  recover  the 
other  places  which  were  yet  in  the  power  of  the  Eng* 
liili.  De  ITermes  laid  fiege  to  Broughty  cafile,  and 
took  it.  He  then  befieged  Lawder  ;  and  the  garrifon 
«;c3  was  about  to  furrenderat  difcrction,  when  the  news  ar- 
eace  con-  rived  that  a  peace  was  concluded  between  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Scotland. 

By  ^tliis  treaty  Henry  IT.  obtained  the  reftitution 
of  Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.  No  oppofition  was 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
with  the  dauphin ;  the  fortrefles  of  Lawder  and  Dou¬ 
glas  were  to  be  refiored  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Englilh 
were  to  deilroy  the  cafifes  of  Roxburgh  and  Eymouth. 
he  queen- After  the  ratification  of  the  articles,  the  queen  dowager 
lo'vager  embarked  with  Leon  Stroazi  for  France,  attended  by 
many  of  the  nobility.  Having  arrived  there.  Hie  com- 
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contumelious  infults  of  the  clergy;  and  by  his  courage  ScoiUnd, ^ 
and  patience  at  the  ftake  gave  a  fan6fion  to  the  opinions 
he  had  embraced. 

Other  adts  of  atrocity  and  violence  ftained  the 
niftration  of  the  regent.  In  his  own  palace,  William 
Crichton,  a  man  of  family  and  reputation,  was  afTafTina-irihumnnity 
liated  by  the  lord  Semple.  No  attempt  was  made  to  and  mjul- 
punifh  the  murderer.  His  daughter  was  the  concubine 
of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  her  tears  and  in¬ 
treaties  were  more  powerful  than  jiillicc.  John  Melvll, 
a  perfon  refpedlable  by  his  birth  and  his  fortune,  ha.l 
written  to  an  Englifli  gentleman,  recommending  to  lus 
care  a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  letter  contained  no  improper  Information 
In  matters  of  ftate,  and  no  fufpicion  of  any  crime  agalnll 
Melvil  could  be  inferred  from  it.  Yet  tlie  regent  brought 
him  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of  high  treafon  ;  and,  for 
an  aft  of  humanity  and  friendfiu’p,  he  was  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head.  The  eftate  of  Melvil,  forfeited  to  his 
family,  was  given  to. David  the  youngeft  foil  of  the  re¬ 
gent.  5:2 

Atnidd  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  French  5rheme«  of 
court,  the  queen-dowager  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
fclieme  of  ambition  which  Ihc  had  projefted.  M’he  earls  fhe^ 
of  Huntley  and  Sutherland,  Marlfchal  and  CalTilis,  with  regency, 
the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  France,  were  gained  over  to  her 
interefts.  Robert  Carnegdc  of  Kinnaird,  David  Panter 
bithop  of  Rofs,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  commendatof  of 
Kilwinning,  being  alfo  at  this  time  In  that  kingdom, 
and  having  the  greateil  w’clght  with  the  regent,  w^ere 
treated  with  a  mod  punftilious  refpeft.  Henry  decla¬ 
red  to  them  his  earned  wifii  that  the  queen-dowager 
might  attain  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  cafe  the 


hemes  a-  uluiiicated  to  the  king  her  defign  of  affuming  the  go-  '  regent  diould  conCent  to  this  meafure,  he  exprefled  a 


amftthe  vernment  of  Scotland,  and  he  promlfed  to  aflid  her  to 
egent.  the  iitmoft  of  his  power.  But  the  jealoufy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  defign  veiy  difficult.  To  remove 
the  regent  by  an  aft  ©f  power  might  endanger  the 
fcheme  altogether  ;  but  it  might  be  poffible  to  perfuade 
him  to  refign  his  office  voluntarily.  For  this  purpofc 
intrigues  were  immediately  commenced  ;  and  indeed  the 
regent  himfeif  contributed  to  promote  their  fchemes  by 
his  violent  perfecutlon  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
hardly  pmclalmed,  wfficn  he  provoked  the  public  re- 
5 TO  fentment  by  an  aftion  of  fanguinary  infolence.  Adam 
^\damWaU  Wallace,  a  man  of  fimple  manners,  but  of  great  zeal 
acc^^m  reformation,  was  acenfed  of  herefy,  and  brought 

3f  religion  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh. 

In  the  prefence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus, 
Huntley,  Glencairn,  and  other  perfons  of  didinftion 
snd  rank,  he  was  charged  v^uth  preaching  without  any 
authority  of  law,  with  baptizing  one  of  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  and  with  denying  the  doftrine  of  purgatory  ; 
and  it  was  flrenuoufly  objefted  to  him,  that  he  ac¬ 
counted  prayers  to  the  faints  and  the  dead  to  be  an  ufe^ 
lefs  fuperftitlon,  that  he  had  pronounced  the  mafs  to  be 
an  idolatrous  fervice,  and  that  he  had  affirmed  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  after  the 
words  of  the  confecration,  do  not  change  their  nature, 
but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.  Thefe  offences 
were  elleemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  pardon. — 
1  he  earl  of  Glencairn  alone  protefted  againil  his  pii- 
^lifhment.  The  pious  fufferer  bore  with  refignatlon  the 


firm  intention  that  no  detrijnent  fliould  happen  to  liis 
confequcnce  and  affairs  ;  and  he  defired  them  to  Infonn 
him,  that  he  had  already  confirmed  his  title  of  of 
Chatelheranlt^  had  advanced  his  fon  to  be  captain  of  the 
Scots  gendarmes  in  France,  and  was  ready  to  tender 
other  marks  of  favour  to  his  family  and  relations.  Up¬ 
on  this  bufinefs,  and  witli  this  meflhge,  Mr  Carnegie  was 
difpatched  to  Scotland ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  waf; 
followed  by  the  blfhop  of  Rofs.  The  biffiop  being  a 
man  of  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  ?.  promife  from  the  regent  to  refign  liis 
high  office  ;  and  for  this  fei^vice  he  received,  as  a  recom- 
pehte,  an  abbey  in  Poitou.  ^ , 

The  queen-dowager,  full  of  hopes,  now  prepared  to  She  returns 
return  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  ufe  of 
a  fafe-conduft  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  by  the  king^^^^* 
of  France.  The  Englffh  monarch,  however,  iiad  not 
yet  forgot  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  fuperiority  of  claim  to  her  over  the 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowager  did  not  ferioufly  enter 
upon  the  bufinefs ;  only  in  general  terms  complained  of 
the  hoftillties  committed  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  two  days 
after  this  converfation,  flie  proceeded  towards  Scotland, 
w’here  (he  was  condufted  by  the  earl  of  Both w el,  lord 
Hume,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  to  Edinburgh,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not  long  been 
returned  to  the  capital,  when  the  bad  conduft  of  the 
regent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  addrefs  to  the  advantage  of  her  projeft. 

The  regent  having  propofed  a  judicial  circuit  througli 
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tKc  kmgdom,  under  pretence  of  repreffing  crimes  and 
diforders,  molcfted  the  people  by  plunder  and  rapine. 
Great  fines  were  levied  tor  offences  pretended  as  well  as 
real ;  and  the  Proteftants  in  particular  feemed  to  be  the 
objedls  of  his  difpleafure  and  feverity.  In  his  progrefs 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  queen-dowager  ;  and  as  (he 
affedled  to  behave  in  a  manner  diredlly  oppofite,  the 
mod  difagreeable  comparifons  were  made  between  her 
and  the  regent.  The  bifliop  of  Rofs,  to  whom  he  had 
promifed  to  refign  his  office,  did  not  fail  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  engagements  ;  but  he  had  now  altered  his 
mind,  and  wifhed  ft  ill  to  continue  in  power.  His  refo* 
lution,  however,  failed  him  on  the  firft  intimation  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  errors  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  An  agreement  with  the  queen-dowager  then  took 
place  ;  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  (hould  fucceed  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  without  iffue  ; 
that  his  fon  (hould  enjoy  the  command  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  ;  that  no  inquiry  (hould  be  made  into  his  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  royal  treafiires  5  that  no  ferntiny  into  his 
government  (hould  take  place  ;  and  that  he  (hould  en¬ 
joy  in  the  moft  ample  manner  his  duchy  and  his  pen- 
fion.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  at  an  affembly  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  queen-dowager  was  formally  invefted 
with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  I^orraine,  the  new  i*egent,  though  (he  had 
with  great  difficulty  attained  the  fummit  of  her  wi(hes, 
feemed  to  be  much  lefs  verfant  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
«ment  than  of  intrigue.  She  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  her 
new  office  when  (he  rendered  herfelf  unpopular  in  two 
refpedts  ;  one  was  by  her  too  great  attachment  to  France, 
and  the  other  by  her  perfecution  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  She  was  entirely  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  the  duke  of  Gulfe  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.  d’Oy- 
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fel  the  French  ambaffador,  whom  they  recommended  to 
her  as  an  able  and  faithful  minifter.  Several  high  of¬ 
fices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen,  which  excited  in  the 
higheft  degree  the  refentment  of  the  Scotti(h  nobility  ; 
and  the  commonalty  were  inftantly  prejudiced  againff 
her  by  the  partiality  (he  (howed  to  the  Papifts.  At 
firft,  however,  (he  enaded  many  falutary  laws ;  and 
while  (he  made  a  progiefs  herfelf  through  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  bold  judiciary  courts, 
(he  endeavoured  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the 
weftern  counties  and  ifles ;  firft  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley,  and  afterwards  by  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Atholc, 
to  whom  (he  granted  commiffions  for  this  purpofe  with 
effcdual  powers.  In  another  improvement,  which  the 
queen  regent  attempted  by  the  advice  of  her  French 
council,  (he  found  herfelf  oppofed  by  her  own  people. 
It  was  propofed  that  the  poffeffions  of  every  proprietor 
of  land  in  the  kingdom  (hould  be  valued  and  entered  in¬ 
to  regifters  ;  and  that  a  proportional  payment  (liould  be 
made  by  each.  The  application  of  this  fund  was  to 
maintain  a  regular  and  ttanding  body  of  foldiers.  This 
guard  or  army,  it  was  urged,  being  at  all  times  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march  againft  an  enemy,  would  protcdl  effedii- 
ally  the  frontiers  ;  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
neccffity  for  the  nobles  to  be  continually  in  motion  on 


every  rumour  of  hoftility  or  incurfion  from  Englilh  In-  S-otlan^, 
vaders.  No  art,  however,  or  argument,  could  recom- 
mend  thefe  meafures.  A  perpetual  tax  and  a  (landing 
army  were  conceived  to  be  the  genuine  charadleriftics 
of  dcfpotifm.  All  ranks  of  men  confidered  themfelves 
infulted  and  abufed  ;  and  300  tenants  of  the  crown 
affembling  at  Edinburgh,  and  giving  way  to  their  in¬ 
dignation,  font  their  remonftrances  to  the  queen- regent 
in  filch  ftrong  and  expreffive  language,  as  induced  her 
to  abandon  the  fcheine.  Yet  ftill  the  attempt  which  (he 
had  made  left  an  impreffion  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

They  fufpedled  her  to  be  a  fecret  enemy  to  their  go¬ 
vernment  and  liberties  ;  and  they  were  convinced  that 
Henry  II.  was  engaging  her  in  refinements  and  arti¬ 
fices,  that  he  might  reduce  Scotland  to  be  a  province 
of  France. 

While  an  alarm  about  their  civil  rights  was  fpread-John  Knox 
ing  itfelf  among  the  people,  the  Proteftants  were  riling  encourage* 
daily  in  their  fpirit  and  in  their  hopes.  John  Knox(p),^^^  reform, 
whofe  courage  had  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  and 
whofe  talents  had  improved  by  exercife,  was  at  this  time 
making  a  progrefs  through  Scotland.  The  charadlerif- 
tic  peculiarities  of  Popery  were  the  favourite  topics  of 
his  declamation  and  cenfure.  He  treated  the  mafs,  in 
particular,  with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt,  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  afforded  him  countenance  and  proteiftion. 

They  invited  him  to  preach  at  their  houfes,  and  they 
partook  with  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion  after  the 
reformed  method.  Religious  focieties  and  affemblies 
were  held  publicly,  in  defiance  of  the  Papifts  5  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  preachers  were  courted  with  afiiduity  and  bribes 
to  refide  and  officiate  in  particular  diftrifts  and  towns. 

The  clergy  cited  him  to  appear  before  them  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  church  of  the  Black-friars.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  he  prefented  himfelf,  with  a  numerous  at¬ 
tendance  of  gentlemen,  who  were  determined  to  exert 
themfelves  in  his  behalf.  The  priefthood  did  not  choofe 
to  proceed  in  his  profecution  ;  and  Knox,  encoura¬ 
ged  by  this  fymptom  of  th-eir  fear,  took  the  refolution 
to  explain  and  inculcate  his  dodlrines  repeatedly  and 
openly  in  the  capital  city  of  Scotland.  In  1556,  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  allured  the  earl  Marifchal  to  hear  the 
exhortations  of  this  celebrated  preacher ;  and  they  were  Writes  an 
fo  much  affedlcd  with  his  reafonings  and  rhetoric,  that  offcnfive 
they  requefted  him  to  addrefs  the  queen-regent 
on  the  fubjedl  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  In  coin-^ 
pliance  with  this  requeft,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  difsu 
greeable  terms ;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  delivered  it 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  expectation  that  fome  advan¬ 
tage  might  in  this  manner  be  obtained  for  the  reformed. 

But  the  queen-regent  was  no  lefs  offended  with  the 
freedom  of  the  nobleman  than  the  preacher ;  and,  after 
perufing  the  paper,  (he  gave  it  to  James  Beaton  arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  an  expreffion  of  difdain,  “  Here, 
my  lord,  is  a  pafquil.’’ 

Amidft  thefe  occupations,  John  Knox  received  an 
vitation  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Engli(h  congregation  Geneva, 
at  Geneva;  which  he  accepted.  The  clergy  called  up- and  is  burnt 
on  him,  in  his  abfence,  to  appear  before  them,  condemn-”^  effigy. 

ed 


(p)  When  he  was  fent  to  France  (fays  F)r  Stuart),  with  the  confplrators  againft  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  wa^ 
confined  to  the  galleys ;  hut  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 549*. 
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Scotland,  cd  him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
burned  in  effigy. 

'  r  Qf  The  injurious  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  not  in  the 
leaft  obaruft  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Defer- 
tions  were  made  from  Popery  in  every  town  and  village; 
and  even  many  members  of  the  church,  both  fecular 
and  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  atone  for  their  paa  rnffiakes  by  the  bitter- 
ea  railleries  againa  the  corruptions  and  the  folly  of  the 
Komifti  faith.  The  prieds  were  treated  in  all  places 
with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  images,  criicffixes, 
and  relics,  which  ferved  to  roufe  the  decaying  fervours 
of  fupei-aition,  were  aolen  from  the  churches,  and  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot.  The  biffiops  implored  the  affidance  of 
the  queen-regent.  Citations  were  given  to  the  preach¬ 
ers  to  appear  in  their,  defence.  They  obeyed ;  but 
with  fuch  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  (he  was  permitted  to  apologife  for  her  condu£f. 
James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  preffing  forward  from  the 
crowd,  addreffed  himfelf  to  her  :  “  We  vow  to  God, 
that  the  devices  of  the  prelates  {hall  not  be  earned  into 
execution.  We  are  oppreffed  to  maintain  them  in  their 
.idleiiefs.  They  feek  to  undo  and  murder  our  preachers 
and  us ;  and  we  are  determined  to  fnbmit  no  longer  to 
this  wickednefs.”  The  multitude,  applauding  his  fpeech, 
put  their  hands  to  their  daggers. 

A  trufty  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  Geneva,  invi¬ 
ting  John  Knox  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  in 
the  infancy  of  their  connexion,  the  Proteilants  being 
apprehenfive  of  one  another,  uncertain  in  their  counfels, 
or  being  deferted  by  perfons  upon  whom  they  had  re¬ 
lied,  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  adopted  this 
meafure  without  a  due  preparation  ;  and,  by  oppofite 
dlfpatches,  Knox  was  requelled  to  delay  his  journey  for 
feme  time. 

To  this  zealous  reformer  their  unfleadinefs  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ferious  afflieflion  ;  and  in  the  anfwer  he  tranfmit- 
ted  to  their  letters,  he  rebuked  them  with  feverity  :  but 
amidft  this  corredlion,  he  intreated  them  not  to  faint 
under  their  purpofes,  from -apprehenfions  of  danger, 
which,  he  faid,  w^as  to  feparate  themfclves  from  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  To  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  he  wrote  other  addreifes  ;  and  to  all  of 
them  the  greatefl  attention  was  paid.  In  1557,  a  for¬ 
mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appeDation 
of  the  JirJl  covenant,  was  entered  into,  and  all  the  more 
eminent  perfons  who  favoured  the. reformation  were  in- 
vi’^ed  to  fubferibe  it.  The  carls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erfkine  of 
Dun,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  fanftion  of  their 
names.  All  the  fubfcn'bers  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  fuperflitions  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
promifed  to  apply  continually  their  whole  power  and 
wealth,  and  even  to  give  up  their  lives,  to  forward  and 
eflabliffi  the  word  of  God.  They  diflinguiffied  the  re¬ 
formed,  by  calling  them  the  Congregation  of  Chrijl ;  and 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  Congregation  of  Satan, 
they  peculiarized  the  favourers  of  Popery. 

:  After  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  had  fubferibed 

ind  Calvin  the  firll  covenant,  they  addrefled  letters  to  John  Knox, 
urging  in  the  flrongeft  terms  his  return  to  Scotland ; 
^  *  and  that  their  hopes  of  his  affiflance  miglit  not  be  dif- 
appointed,  they  lent  an  addrefs  to  John  Calvin,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  reformer,  begging  him  to  join  his  commands  to 
their  intreaties.  The  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
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perceived  the  rifing  llorm,  was  in  a  difficult  fituation.  Scotland.  ^ 
A  powerful  combination  threatened  ruin  to  the  church ;  "  ^ 
and  he  had  feparated  himfelf  from  the  politics  of  the 
queen-regent.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  point¬ 
ed  out  ftrong  meafures  to  him  ;  and  his  dlfpofitions 
were  pacific.  The  clergy  were  offended  with  his  re- 
mlffnefs  and  negledl  of  duty.  The  reformers  detefted 
his  loofenefs  of  principles,  and  were  fhocked  with  the 
diflblute  depravity  of  his  life  and  converfatlon.  He  re- 
folved  to  try  the  force  of  addrefs,  and  did  not  fucceed. 

He  then  lefolvcd  to  be  fevere,  and  was  ftill  more  unfuc- 
cefsful.  514 

The  earl  of  Argyle  was  the  mofl  powerful  of  the  re- The  arch- 
formed  leaders.  To  allure  him  from  his  party,  the  of 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  employed  the  agency  of 
David  Hamilton.  But  the  kindnefs  he  affeded,  and^.jnpts 
the  advices  he  beftovved,  were  no  compliment  to  the  un-  vain  to  fe.. 
derflanding  of  this  nobleman  ;  and  his  threats  were  re-  the 
garded  with  fcorn.  The  reformers,  indead  of  lofing^^^^*^^ 
their  courage,  felt  a  fentiment  of  exultation  and  tri-^^ 
iimph  ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  happening  to  die  about 
this  time,  he  not  only  maintained  the  new  do6lrines  in 
his  lafl  moments,  but  Intreated  his  fon  to  feek  for  ho¬ 
nour  in  promoting  the  public  preaching  of  the  gofpel 
and  Jefus  Chrift,  and  in  the  utter  ruin  of  fuperdition 
and  idolatry. 

It  was  determined  by  the  archbifhop  and  the  prelates, 
that  this  difappointment  ffiould  be  fucceeded  by  furious  525 
perfecution  of  the  reformed.  Walter  Mill,  a  prlefl,  had  Waiter 
neglecled  to  officiate  at  the  altar ;  and  having  been 
under  the  fufpicion  of  lierefy,  was  carried  to  St 
drew^’s,  committed  to  prifon,  and  accufed  before  the jehgioii. 
archbilhop  and  his  fuffragaiis.  He  was  in  an  extreme 
old  age  ;  and  he  had  flruggled  a^l  his  life  with  poverty. 

He  funk  not,  however,  under  the  hardnefs  of  his  fate. 

To  the  articles  of  his  accufatlon  he  replied  with  fignal 
recolle6lIon  and  fortitude.  The  firmnefs  of  his  mind, 
in  the  emaciated  flate  of  his  body,  excited  admiration. 

The  infults  of  his  enemies,  and  their  contempt,  ferved 
to  difeover  his  fuperiorlty  over  them.  When  the  cler¬ 
gy  declared  him  a  heretic,  no  temporal  judge  could  be 
found  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire.  He  was  refpited  to 
another  day  ;  and  fo  great  fynipathy  prevailed  for  his 
misfortunes,  that  It  was  neceffary  to  allure  one  of  the 
archbiffiop’s  domeftics  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  civil 
power,  and  to  pronounce  the  lentence  of  condemnation. 

When  brought  to  the  flake,  the  refolution  of  this  fuf- 
ferer  did  not  forfake  him.  Pie  pralfed  God,  that  he 
had  been  called  to  feal  up  the  truth  wdth  his  life  ;  and 
he  conjured  the  people,  as  they  would  efcape  eternal 
death,  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  errors  and  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  monks  and  priefls,  abbots  and  biffiops.  51^ 

The  barbarity  of  this  execution  affedled  the  refor-Thc  Pro- 
mers  wuth  Iiiexpreffible  horror.  Subferiptions  for  mu-^^j^^’ 
tual  defence  w  ere  taken.  The  leaders  of  the  ^ 

tion,  difperhng  their  emiffarles  to  every  quarter,  encou- lights, 
raged  the  vehemence  of  the  multrtiide.  The  cove¬ 
nant  to  eflabliffi  a  new  form  of  religion  extended  far 
and  wide.  The  ffiarp  point  of  the  fword,  not  the  calm 
exertions  of  inquiry,  w'as  to  decide  the  difputes  of  theo- 
logy. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  were  apprifed 
of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  people,  and  confidcred  the 
great  number  of  fubfcrlptions  which  had  been  cclledled 
in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdomi  they  aflcmbled 
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to  deliberate  concerning  tlie  Reps  to  be  purfned.  It 
was  refolved,  accordingly,  that  a  public  and  common 
fiipplication  of  the  whole  body  of  the  ProtcRants  Riould 
be  prefented  to  the  qneeii- regent ;  which,  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  injuries  they  had  fiiR’ercd,  fiiould  require 
her  to  beftow  upon  them  her  fupport  and  afiiitance,  and 
Urge  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  reformation.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  a  fchedule,  containing  parti¬ 
cular  demands,  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  prefented 
to  her  ferutiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  manifeRo 
and  articles  of  reformation  ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  cominifiion,  they  confulted  the  refpeft  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themfelves.  His 
charaffer  was  in  the  higlicR  eRimatioii.  His  fervices  to 
his  country  were  numerous ;  his  integrity  and  honour 
were  fiiperior  to  all  fufplcion  ;  and  his  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  gave  him  authority  and  reverence. 

The  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteftants  was 
expreRed  in  ftrong  but  refpedlful  terms.  They  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  had  been  provoked 
by  great  injuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  period, 
abRaincd  from  aRembling  themfelves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  their  complaints.  BanlRiment,  confifea- 
tion  of  goods,  and  death  in  its  moR  cruel  Riape,  were 
evils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  afflided ;  and 
they  were  Rill  expofed  to  tliefc  dreadful  calamities. 
Compelled  by  their  fufferings,  they  prefumsd  to  afle  a 
remedy  againR  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  the  eRate 
ecclefiaRical.  They  had  ufurped  an  unlimited  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  they  command¬ 
ed,  though  without  any  fandlon  from  the  word  of  God, 
muR  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  tho’  from 
their  own  authority  only,  it  was  necefiary  to  avc^id.  All 
arguments  and  remonRiances  were  equally  fruitlefs  and 
vain.  The  fire,  the  faggot,  and  the  fword,  were  the 
weapons  with  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindica¬ 
ted  her  mandates.  By  thefe,  of  late  years,  many  of 
their  brethren  had  fallen  ;  and  upon  this  account  they 
were  troubled  and  wounded  in  their  coiifciences.  For 
conceiving  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  eRablHhed  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  defended  them,  or  to  have  concurred  with  them 
in  an  open  avowal  of  their  common  religion.  I'hey 
now  take  the  opportunity  to  make  this  avo^val.  They 
break  a  filence  which  may  be  mifintcrpreted  into  a  jiif- 
tification  of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.  And  dif- 
daining  all  farther  diffimulation  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  the  glory  of  God,  their  prefent  happinefs,  and 
their  future  falvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion  fhall  be  reftored,  and 
that  the  government  (hall  be  fo  improved,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  fecurity  in  their  perfons,  their  opinions,  and 
their  property. 

With  this  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  ProteRants, 
Sir  James  Sandilands  prefented  their  fchedule  of  de¬ 
mands,  or  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  in  the  fpirit  of  their  fupplication,  and  of  the 
following  tenor. 

I.  It  Riall  be  lawful  to  the  reformed  to  perufe  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  to  employ  alfo 
their  native  language  in  prayer  publicly  and  in  private. 

II.  It  fhall  be  permitted  to  any  perfon  qualified  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  dilficult  paf- 
fages  in  the  Scriptures. 
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III.  The  eleftion.of  mi niRers  Riall  take  place  accord-  Scothnd. 

ing  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  thofe  who  - 

elea  fhall  inquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and  doftrines 
of  the  perfons  whom  they  admit  to  the  clerical  office. 

ly.  The  holy  facrament  of  baptifm  Riall  be  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  its  inRitutioii  and  nature 
may  be  the  more  generally  underRood. 

V.  The  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  fhaU 
likewife  be  adminIRered  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  ia 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  bap- 
tifm,  a  becoming  refped  Rial!  be  paid  to  the  plain  ia- 
ftitution  of  ChriR  Jefus. 

VI.  I’he  wicked  and  licentious  lives  of  the  bifhops 
and  eRate  ecclefiaRical  Riall  be  reformed  ;  and  if  they 
difeharge  not  the  duties  of  true  and  faithful  paRors, 
they  Riall  be  compelled  to  defift  from  their  miniftry  and 
fiiridlions. 

The  queen-regent  now  found  it  necefiary  to  flatterTheE^tff. 
the  ProteRants.  She  aflured  them  by  Sir  James 
dilands,  their  orator  or  commiffioner,  that  every  thing 
they  could  legally  defire  ffiould  be  granted  to  them 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might,  without  mo* 

IcRation,  employ  the  vulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious  exercifes.  But,  upon  the  pretence  that  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  Rie 
requeRed  that  they  would  hold  no  public  afTemblies  in 
Edinburgh  or  Leith.  The  Congregation^  for  this  name 
was  now  affumed  by  the  ProteRants,  were  tranfported 
with  thefe  tender  proofs  of  her  regard  ;  and  while  they 
fought  to  advance  Rill  higher  in  her  eRecm  by  the  in- 
ofFenfive  quietnefs  of  their  carriage,  they  were  encou¬ 
raged  in  the  undertaking  they  had  begun,  and  anxious 
to  accomplifh  the  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  council  at  Edinburgh,  did  the  Congiegation 
fcriiple  to  communicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  ic- 
formatioii.  The  clergy  received  their  demands  with  a 
ftorm  of  rage,  which  died  away  in  an  innocent  debility. 

Upon  recovering  from  their  paffions,  they  offered  to  They  offer 
fubmltthe  controverfy  between  them  and  the  reformed 
to  a  public  deputation.  The  Congregation  did 
refiife  this  mode  of  trial ;  and  defired,  as  their  only  con- clergy, 
ditions,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  confidered  as  the 
ftandards  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  thofe  of 
their  brethren  who  were  in  exile  and  under  perfecution 
might  be  permitted*  to  alTiR  them.  Thefe  requcRs, 
though  reafonable  in  a  high  degree,  were  not  complied 
with  ;  and  the  church  would  allow  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.  Terms  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  were  then  offered  on  the  part  of  the  eRate  cc- 
clefiafticaL  It  held  out  to  the  ProteRants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  adminlRerlng  the  facraments  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue,  if  they  would  pay  reverence  to  the  mafs, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  faints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  the  dead.  To  conditions  fo  ineffe6Iual 
and  abfurd  the  Congregation  did  not  deign  to  return 
any  anfwer. 

The  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.  The 
parties  in  contention  were  agitated  with  anxieties,  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  hopes.  An  expedfatlon  of  a  firm  and 
open  affiftance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to 
the  reformed  ;  and,  from  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
their  friends  In  the  greater  and  the  leffer  baronage,  they 
expe^ed  the  moR:  important  fervices.  They  drew  up 
with  eagernefs  the  articles  which  they  wiffied  to  be 
X  paffed 
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pafTed  into  a  law  j  and  as  the  fplnt  and  fenfc  of  their 
tranfadlons  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  completed  man¬ 
ner  from  the  papers  which  were  fmmed  by  themfelves> 
it  is  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  a  pimdlilious  exa6l- 
nefs.  Their  petitions  were  few  and  explicit. 

I.  They  could  not,  in  confeqiience  of  principles  which 
they  had  embraced  from  a  convi6llon  of  their  truth,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Romifli  religion.  It  was  therefore  their 
defire,  that  all  the  atls  of  parliament,  giving  authority 
to  the  church  to  proceed  againd  them  as  heretics,  fhould 
be  abrogated ;  or,  at  lead,  that  their  power  doiild  be 
fufpended  till  the  diiputes  which  had  arifen  were  deter¬ 
mined  and  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

II.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  fhould  be  at  li¬ 

berty  to  profefs  what  religion  they  plealed,  without 
the  controul  of  authority.  They  confented  that  all  tranf- 
greffors  in  matters  of  faith  fhould  be  carried  before  the 
temporal  judge.  But  it  was  their  wlfh  that  the  clergy 
fhould  have  only  the  power  to  accufe  ;  and  they  thought 
it  conformable  to  judice,  that  a  copy  of  the  criminal 
charge  fhould  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon  trial,  and 
that  a  competent  time  fhould  be  allowed  him  to  defend 
himfelf.  ^ 

III.  They  infided,  that  every  defence  confident  with 
law  fhould  be  permitted  to  the  party  accufed  ;  and  that 
objections  to  witnefles,  founded  in  truth  and  reafon, 
fliould  operate  to  his  favour. 

IV.  I'hey  dedred  that  the  party  accufed  fhould  have 
pex^mifTion  to  Interpret  and  explain  hi^  own  opinions  ; 
and  that  his  declaration  fhould  cany  a  greater  evidence 
than  the  depolition  of  any  witnefs  ;  as  no  perfon  ought 
to  be  punlfhed  for  religion,  who  is  not  obdinate  in  a 
wicked  or  damnable  tenet. 

V.  In  fine,  they  urged,  that  no  Protedant  fhould  be 
condemned  for  herefy,  without  being  convicled,  by  the 
word  of  God,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  which  Is  necef- 
fary  to  falvation. 

The  Congregation  prefented  thefe  articles  to  the 
queen.regent,  expeding  that  fhc  would  not  only  pro- 
pofe  them  to  the  three  edates  affembled  in  parliament, 
but  employ  all  her  influence  to  recommend  them. 
But  finding  themfelves  dlfappoiiited,  they  began  to  fuf- 
ped  her  fincerity  ;  and  they  were  fenfible  that  their  pe¬ 
titions,  though  they  fhould  be  carried  in  parliament, 
could  not  pafs  into  a  law  without  her  confeiit.  They 
therefore  abdained  from  prefenting  them  ;  but  as  their 
complaints  and  defires  were  fully  known  in  parliament, 
they  ordered  a  folemii  declaration  to  be  read  there  in 
their  behalf,  and  demanded  that  it  fhould  be  inferted  in 
the  records  of  the  nation.  In  this  declaration,  after  ex- 
preffing  their  regret  for  having  been  difappointed  in 
their  fcheme  of  reformation,  they  proteded,  that  no 
blame  fhould  be  imputed  to  them  for  continuing  in  their 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  he  founded  in  the  word 
of  God  ;  that  no  danger  of  life,  and  no  political  pains, 
fhould  be  Incuired  by  them,  for  difregarding  datutes 
which  fupport  idolatry,  and  for  violating  rites  which 
are  of  human  Invention  ;  and  that,  if  infnrreaions  and 
tumults  fhould  didurb  the  realm,  from  the  diverfity  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  and  if  ah ufes  fhould  be  correded  by 
violence,  all  the  guilt,. difordcr,  and  inconvenience  thence 
anfing,  indead'of  heing'applied  to  them,  fhould  be  aferi- 
bed  to  thofe  folely  who  had  refufed  a  timely  redrefs  of 
wrongs,  and  who  had  defpifed  petitions  prefented  with 
the  hiunility  of  faithful  fubjeds,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  : 
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edablilhing  the  commandments  of  God,  and  a  raoft  juft  Scotland, 
and  falutary  reformation.  y— 

The  three  eftates  received  this  formidable  proteft  with 
attention  and  refped  ;  but  the  intention  of  inferthig  it  in 
the  national  records  was  abandoned  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tion,  upon  a  formal  promife  from  the  queen-regent,  that 
all  the  matters  in  controverfy  fhould  fpeedily  be  brought 
by  her  to  a  fortunate  ilTue. 

While  the  Proteftants  were  thus  making  the  moft  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  fplritual  liberties,  the 
queen-regent,  in  order  to  eftablifh  herfelf  the  more  ef- 
fedually,  ufed  every  effort  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  In  1557, 
commifiioners  were  appointed  to  negociate  this  marri¬ 
age  ;  but  while  thefe  negoclations  were  going  on,  the  533 
court  of  France  aded  in  the  moft  perfidious  manner. 

At  the  age  of  i  u  after  foletnnly  ratifying  the  'ndepen- °of 
dency  of  Scotland,  and  the  fucceflioii  of  the  crown  in  trance, 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  queen  Mary  was  influenced  by 
the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  figii 
privately  three  extraordinary  deeds  or  inftruments.  By 
the  firll  (he  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  heirs,  in  the  default  of  children 
of  her  own  body.  By  the  fecond  fhe  affigned  him,  if 
fhe  fhould  die  without  children,  the  pofleflion  of  Scot¬ 
land,  till  he  fhould  receive  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold, 
or  be  amply  recompenfed  for  the  fums  expended  by 
him  in  the  education  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  in 
France.  By  the  third  flie  confirmed  both  thefe  grants 
in  an  exprefs  declaration,  tliat  they  contained  the  puie 
and  genuine  fentiments  of  her  mind ;  and  that  any  pa¬ 
pers  which  might  he  obtained,  either  before  or  after 
her  marriage,  by  means  of  the  Scottlfli  parliament,  . 
fhould  be  invalid,  and  of  no  force  nor  efficacy.  On  the  MaVrfage 
24th  of  April,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  ;  and  the  of  the 
dauphin,  Francis,  was  allowed  to  affume  the  title  of  king^^^^" 
of  Scotland.  The  French  court  demanded  for  him  the 
crown  and  other  enfnjfns  of  royalty  belonging  to  Scot-phin  or 
land  j  but  the  commifiioners  liad  no  power  to  comply  France. . 
with  their  requeft.  It  was  then  dcfircd,  tliat  wlijcn 
they  returned  home,  they  fhould  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  procure  the  crown- matrimonial  of  Scotland  for  the 
dauphin.  This  alfo  was  refufed  ;  the  court  of  France 
was  difgufted ;  and  four  of  the  commifiioners  died,  it 
was  fuppofed  of  poifon,  given  them  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine.  This  fubjedi,  however,  was  prefled,  on  the 
return  of  the  furviving  commifiioners,  by  the  king  of 
France  himfelf,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  qi^een- 
regent.  The  Proteflants  alfo  joined  tlicir  intereft,  ho- 
ping  by  that  means  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent  to  their  party  ;•  fo  that  an  aft  of  parliament  was  J33 
at  length  pafied,  by  which  the  crown-matrimoiiial  was  * 

given  to  the  dauphin  during  the  time  of  his  niarnWe^r 
with  queen  Mary ;  hut  without  any  prejudice  to  the  h-  but 
berties  of  tlie  Kingdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or  to  under  cer- 
the  order  of  fucceflion.  With  fo  many  reftraincs,  it  reihic- 
is  difficult  to  fee  the  advantages  wliich  could  accrue  “^^'^‘ 
from  this  gift  fo  earneftly  fought  after ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  ufurpations  of  France  in  confeqiience 
of  it,  would  have  been  produdive  of  many  difturbanc  # ; 

^it  thefe  were  prevented  by  the  death  of  Francis  in . 

Jjecernber  1560. 

But  before  this  event^took  place,  Scotland  was,  by  ’  ’ 

the  intrigues  of  France,  involved  in  confufion  on  ano-^ 
ther  account.  .After  tlie  death  of  Mary  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land, 
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Sco^lanr?*  land,  and  daiv^hter  to  Henry  VITL  the  princes  of 

-  Guife  infilled  on  the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 

Thc\’ietn  crown  of  England,  in  preference  to  that  of  Eliza- 
of  Sro  s  beth,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  illegitimate.  This 
claims  the  claim  was  fupported  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre- 
crown  of-  queen  of  Scots  hcrfelf  to  alTume  the 

England,  England,  and  to  ftamp  money  under 

that  charadler.  The  arms  ot  England  were  quartered 
with  thofe  of  France  and  Scotland  ;  and  employed  as 

537  ornaments  for  the  plate  and  furniture  of  Mary  and 

V/hiich  ’ays  the  dauphin.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ir- 
the  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  ; 

quarr^l^  and  to  this,  in  fome  meafiire,  are  we  to  aferibe  the  in- 
with  Eliza- veteracy  with  which  the  former  perfecuted  the  unhap- 
beth.  py  queen  of  Scotland,  at  every  time  (he  had  it  in  her 
power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  yet  more  imprudently  quarrelled  alfo 
with  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  Eli¬ 
zabeth  profefled  the  Proteftant  religion,  It  was  eafily 
forefeen,  that  the  Congregation^  or  body  of  the  reform- 
ed  in  Scotland,  would  never  confent  to  aft  againli  her 
Scheme  to  in  favour  of  a  Popifh  power  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
ileilroy  all  gained,  it  was  refolved  to  deftroy  them  at  once, 
by  putting  to  death  all  their  leaders.  The  queen  re- 
fcftant  par.  gave  intimation  of  her  defign  to  re-eftablilh  Pope- 
ty  in  Scot-  ry,  by  proclaiming  a  folemn  obfervance  of  Eafter,  re¬ 
land.  celving  the  facrament  according  to  the  Romifh  commu¬ 
nion,  herfelf,  and  commanding  all  her  houfehold  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  fame  manner.  She  next  exprefled  hcr¬ 
felf  in  a  contemptuous  manner  againli  the  reformed,  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  had  infulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  reiloring  it  to  Its  ancient  lullre. 
The  preachers  of  the  Congregation  were  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stirling,  to  anfwer  the  charges  which  might 
be  brought  againfl:  them.  Alexander  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  depu¬ 
ted  to  admonilh  her  not  to  perfecute  the  preachers,  unlefs 
they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous  doc- 
Treacher-  tnnes,  or  difturbing  the  peace  of  government.  The 
«uft  beha-  queen-regent  in  a  pafiion  told  them,  that  the  preachers 
viour  of  fhould  all  be  banifhed  Scotland,  though  their  doftrines 
were  as  found  as  thofe  of  St  Paul.  The  deputies  ur- 
^  *  ged  her  former  kind  behaviour  and  promifes  ;  but  the 

queen-regent  anfwered,  that  “  the  promifes  of  princes 
ought  not  to  be  exafted  with  rigour,  and  that  they 
were  binding  only  when  fubfervlent  to  their  convemen* 
cy  and  pleafure.’’  To  this  they  replied,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  they  could  not  look  upon  her  as  their  fovereign,  .and 
(;4o  niull  renounce  their  allegiance  as  fubjefts. 

Pro'^cecd-  Soon  after  this  tranfaftlon,  the  queen-regent  rccei- 
ings  againftyg(][  the  news  that  the  reformation  was  ellabliflied  in 
tantf  Perth.  Lord  Iluthven  the  provoll  of  the  city  was 
fummoned  to  anfwer  for  this  innovation  ;  but  his  reply 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  coit- 
fciences  of  men.  The  provoll  of  Dundee,  being  or¬ 
dered  to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher,  named  Paul 
Methven,  fent  him  Intelligence  of  the  order,  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  fafety.  The  proclamation  for 
H)bferving  Ealler  was  everywhere  defpifed  and  ncgleft- 
ed,  and  people  exclaimed  againli  the  mafs  as  an  idol 
S4t  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to 

come  for-  preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling.  They  obeyed  the 
cnidable  by  fummons ;  but  attended  by  fuch  multitudes,  that  the 
fheir  num-  queen-regent,  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were 
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without  arms,  intreated  Mr  Ei/]<ine  of  Dun,  whom  Scotland, 
they  had  fent  before  as  a  deputy,  to  flop  their  march  ; 
alluring  him  that  all  proceedings  againli  the  preachers 
Ihould  be  Hopped.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  multi¬ 
tude  difmilTed ;  yet,  when  the  day  came  on  which  the 
preachers  Ihould  have  appeared,  the  queen-regent,  with 
unparalleled  folly  as  well  as  treachery,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  traitors,  and  procla'med  it  criminal  to  afford 
them  any  fiiblillence. 

Mr  El  Heine,  exafperated  by  this  fhameful  conduft,^ 
haftened  to  the  Congregation,  apologifed  for  his  con- 
duft,  and  urged  them  to  proceed  to  the  lall  extremi- 
tics.  At  this  critical  period  allb  John  Knox  returned  John  Kimr 
from  Geneva,  and  joined  the  Congregation  at  Perth,  return*  to 
The  great  provocations  which  the  Protellants  had 
ready  received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  pallions  of  the 
multitude,  were  now  produftive  of  the  greatell  difor- 
ders.  Images  were  deilroyed,  monafteries  pulled  down, 
and  their  wealth  ekher  feized  by  the  mob  or  given  to 
the  poor.  The  example  of  Perth  was  followed  by 
Cupar  in  Fife  ;  and  fiiiiilar  infurreftions  being  appre¬ 
hended  in  other  places,  the  queen-regent  determined  to 
punilh  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  the  moll  exemplary 
mariner.  With  this  view  flic  collefted  an  army  :  but 
being  oppofed  with  a  formidable  power  by  the  Prote¬ 
llants,  flie  thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement.  543 
The  Protellants,  however,  dreaded  her  infincerity  ;  and  Second  co. 
therefore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  ftand  by  j 

defend  one  another.  Their  fears  were  not  vain.  The^/j^g 
queen-regent  violated  the  treaty  almoft  as  foon  as  made,  queen-re*  ' 
and  began  to  treat  the  Protellants  with  feverity.  Thq^-enc. 
earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  prior  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  take  the  title  of  lord  James 
Stuart,  now  openly  headed  the  Proteftant  party,  and 
prepared  to  colleft  their  whole  firength.  The  queen- 
regent  oppofed  them  with  what  forces  ftie  had,  and 
which  indeed  chiefly  confilled  of  her  French  auxiliaries; 
but,  being  again  afraid  of  coming  to  an  engagement, 
flie  confented  to  a  truce  until  commiflioners  Ihould  be  , 

fent  to  treat  with  the  lords  of  an  effeftual  peace.  No 
commiflioners,  however,  were  fent  on  her  part ;  and  j 

the  nobles,  provoked  at  fuch  complicated  and  uncea- 
flng  treachery,  refolved  to  pulh  matters  to  the  utraoll 
extremity.  The  firll  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  the  Penh  ta- 
taking  of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the  queen-regent  by  the 
had  placed  a  French  garrlfon.  The  multitude,  elated  * 
with  this  atchievement,  deilroyed  the  palace  and  abbey 
of  Scone,  in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  their  leaders, 
even  of  John  Knox  himfelf,  to  fave  them.  The  queen- 
regent,  apprehenfive  that  the  Congregation  would  com¬ 
mit  farther  ravages  to  the  fouthward,  refolved  to  throw 
a  garrifon  into  Stirling ;  but  the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
lord  James  Stuart  were  too  quick  for  her,  and  arrl- 
ved  there  the  very  day  after  the  demolition  of  the  ab-  j 

bey  and  palace  of  Scone.  The  people,  incapable  of 
reftraint,  and  provoked  beyond  meafure  by  the  perfidi-  ^ 

ous  behaviour  of  the  Catholic  paity,  dcmoliftied  all 
the  monafteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
the  fine  abbey  of  Cambufleenneth,  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Forth.  From  Stirling  they  went  to  ■ 

lithgow,  where  they  committed  their  ufual  ravages  ;  af-  regeiit  flies  | 
ter  which,  they  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  The  queen- to  Dunbar, 
regent,  alarmed  at  their  approach,  fled  to  Dunbar ;  and  and  ^ 

the  Protellants  took  up  their  refidence  in  Edinburgh. 

Having  thus  got  pofleffion  of  the  capital,  the  Con-  jy^agers  of 

gregation  Edinburgh*  ' 
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grei^atloH  aflumed  to  themfelves  the  rulingr  power  of 
kingdom,  appointed  preachers  in  all  the  churches, 
and  feized  the  mint,  with  all  the  iiiftnimcnts  of  coin- 
inor.  The  queen-regent,  unable  to  dlfpute  the  matter 
in  the  held,  publilhed  a  manifeflo,  in  which  flie  fct 
forth  their  feditlous  behaviour,  commanding  them  to 
leave  Edinburgh  within  fix  hours,  and  enjoining  her 
fubjedls  to  avoid  their  fociety  under  the  pain  of  trea- 
fon.  The  Congregation  having  already  loft  fomewhat 
of  their  popularity  by  their  violent  proceedings,  were 
now  incapable  of  coping  with  government.  As  they 
had  not  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  any  regular  body,  or 
provided  a  Fund  for  their  fupport,  they  felt  their 
ftrength  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned  to 
their  habitations.  Thofe  who  remained  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  vindicate  their  condudf  ;  and,  in  an 
addrefs  to  the  regent,  to  difclaim  all  treafonahle  inteii- 
tions.  Negoclations  again  took  place,  which  ended  as 
ufual ;  the  qiieen-regent,  who  had  taken  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  collediing  her  forces,  marched  againft  the  Con- 
gi’egation  on  the  23d  of  July  15  S9.  The  Proteftants 
now  found  themfelves  incapable  of  making  head  againft 
their  enemies  ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negoclation, 
by  which  all  differences  were  for  the  prefent  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  fhould  be  open  to  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  attendants  ;  that  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
and  the  mint  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  her ;  that  the 
Proteftants  fliould  be  fubjetft  to  the  law's,  and  abftain 
from  molefting  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion.  On  the  queen’s  part,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Proteftants  fliould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  and  that  no  foreign  troops  fliould  enter  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Edinburgh. 

Notwnthftanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
had  no  confidence  in  the  queen’s  fincerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  the 
accefiion  of  Francis  IT.  and  Mary^  to ‘that  kingdom, 
they  feem  to  have  apprehended  more  danger  than  ewer. 
They  now  entered  into  a  third  covenant  ;  in  w'hich  they 
engaged  themfelves  to  refufe  attendance  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  in  cafe  of  any  meffage  or  letter ;  and  that  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  notice  from  her  to  any  of 
their  number,  it  fhould  be  communicated  w'hhout  I'e- 
ferve,  and  be  made  a  common  fubjeft  of  ferutiny  and 
deliberation.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had  occafion 
The*treaty  for  all  theh  conftancy  and  ftrength.  The  queen-regent 
broken  by  repented  of  the  favourable  terms  fhe  bad  granted  the 
reformed  ;  and  being  denied  the  favour  which  fhe  rc- 
^  *  quefted  of  faying  maft  in  the  high-church  of  Edinburgh, 

fhe  ordered  them  to  be  everywhere  difturbed  in  the  ex¬ 
ercife  of  their  religion. 

In  this  imprudent  meafiire,  the  queen-regent  was 
confirmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis  and 
Mary,  promifing  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  her  inte- 
refts.  The  envoy  v/ho  brought  thefe  difpatches  alfo 
carried  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  of  the  Proteftants,  and  natural  brother  to  the 
queen.  The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and  me¬ 
naces,  mixed  wuth  intreaties  ;  and  along  wuth  them  the 
envoy  delivered  a  verbal  meffage,  that  the  king  his  ma¬ 
iler  w'as  refolved  rather  to  expend  all  the  treafures  of 
France  than^  not  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebellious  nobles 
who  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland.  The  lord 
James  Stuart  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  thefe  mena- 
Vot.  XVJI.  Part  L 
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CCS.  He  returned  a  cool  and  deliberate  anfwer,  apolo-  Scotland, 
gizing  for  the  Proteftants,  and  vindicating  them  from 
the  charge  of  rebellion  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  Intima¬ 
ting  his  fall  rcfolutlon  of  continuing  to  head  the  reform¬ 
ed  as  he  had  already  done.  551 

The  letters  of  Francis  and  Mary  were  foon  followed  French  aii., 
by  1000  French  foldiers,  with  money  and 
{lores;  and  the  commander  was  immediately  difpatchcd  ^ 
again  to  France,  to  folicit  the  affiftauce  of  as  many  nation, 
more  foldiers,  with  four  fhips  of  war,  and  100  men- 
at-arms.  But  before  he  could  fet  out,  La  Broffe,  ano¬ 
ther  French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  infantry  ; 
and  that  the  Congregation  rhlght  he  defeated  not  only 
by  arms  but  in  difputation,  the  fame  fir  ip  brought  three 
dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  fhow  the  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  new  dotlrines.  Thus  matters  were  pufh- 
ed  on  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.  The  nation 
was  univerfally  alarmed  on  account  of  the  introiadlon 
of  French  troops,  to  which  they  faw  no  end.  The 
queen-regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  a  proclamation  ;  but  their  fears  iiicreafed  the 
more.  The  Congregation  affembled  at  Stirling,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  foon  after 
.  by  his  hither  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.  They  next 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  to  he  followed  with  the 
queen-regent  ;  and  the  rtfiilt  of  their  confultations  was, 
that  an  expoftulatory  letter  fliould  be  addrefl'cd  to  her. 

This  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  as  the  queen  behaved 
with  her  ufual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  people 
to  arms.  Mutual  manifeftos  were  now  publiflred  ;  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  coiiteft  by  the 
fword.  The  Congregation  having  feized  Broughty 
caftle,  marched  from  thence  to  Edinburgh.  The  551 
queen-regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  fhe  had  fortified  Lie  nobici 
and  filled  with  French  troops.  I'hither  the  nobles  fentJ^J?^ 
their  laft  meffage  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  defign 
to  overthrow  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Theyqueen- 
requefted  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  merce- regent, 
naries  to  depart  from  Leith,  and  to  make  that  place 
open  and  patent,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  Vvho  had  ' 
been  difpqflefTed  of  their  houfes,  but  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  S<^Qtland.  They  declared,  that  her  denial  of 
this  requeft  fhould  be  confidered  by  them  as  a  proof  of 
her  Intention  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  flavery  ;  in 
which  cafe,  they  were  determined  to  employ  their  ut- 
moft  power  to  preferve  its  independency.  Two  days 
after  this  meffage,  the  queen-regent  fent  to  them  the  unfavour- 
lord  Lyon,  whom  fhe  enjoined  to  tell  them,  that  fhe  able  an- 
confidered  their  demand  not  only  as  prefiimptuous, 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal  authority ;  that  it 
was  an  Indignity  to  her  to  be  di<ftated  to  by  fubjeds ; 
that  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be  treated  as  foreigners, 
being  entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  with  Scotfmen  ; 
and  that  fhe  would  neither  difband  her  troops,  nor 
command  the  town  of  Leith  to  be  made  open  and  pa¬ 
tent.  The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of  the  queen- 
regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  to 
depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  difperfe  themfelves,  under 
the  pain  of  high  treafon.  The  Proteftants.  irritated 
by  this  anfwer,  after  fomc  deliberation  degraded  the  grade 
queen-regent ;  and  to  this  purpofe  the  nobility,  barons,  hrer 
and  burgeffes,  all  agreed  in  fubferibing  an  edid,  which 
was  fent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  and  publifti- 
ed  in  them.  * 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  the  Congregation  was  to 
E  fom- 
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fummon  Leith  to  furrender  ;  but  mectlnj;j  with  defiance 
inftead  of  fubmiflion,  it  was  refolved  to  take  the  town 
by  fcalade.  For  this  fervice  ladders  were  framed  in 
the  church  of  St  Giles  ;  a  bufincfs  which,  interrupting 
the  preachers  in  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip,  made 
them  prognofticate  misfortune  and  mifearriage  to  the 
Congregation.  In  the  difplcafurc  of  the  preachers,  the 
common  people  found  a  foiirce  of  complaint ;  and  the 
emiflaries  of  the  queen-dowager  afting  with  indefatigable 
indufiry  to  divide  her  adverfaries,  and  to  fpread  chagrin 
and  diflatisfadlion  among  them,  difeontent,  animolity, 
and  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree.  The 
duke  of  Chatclherault  difeouraged  many  by  his  example. 
J)efeclioii  from  the  Proteftants  added  ftrength  to  the 
qiiecn-dowager.  The  mod  fecret  deliberations  of  the 
confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her.  The  foldiery 
were  clamorous  for  pay  ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
procure  money  to  fatisfy  their  claims.  Attempts 
to  foothe  and  appeafe  them,  difcoveiing  their  confe- 
qiience,  engendered  mutinies.  They  put  to  death  a 
domeftic  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to 
compofe  tliem  to  order  :  they  infulted  feveral  perfons 
of  rank  who  difeovered  a  folicitude  to  pacify  them  ;  and 
they  even  ventured  to  declare,  that,  for  a  proper  re¬ 
ward,  they  were  ready  to  fupprefs  the  reformation,  and 
to  re-eftablifh  the  mafs. 

It  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  fatisfaAIon  to 
the  Proteflant  foldiers.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
with  queen  Congregation  coIJe£l:ed  a  confiderable  fum  among 
Elizabeth,  them  ;  but  it  was  not  equal  to  the  prefent  exigency. 

The  avarice  of  many  taught  them  to  withhold  what 
they  could  afford,  and  the  poverty  of  others  did  not 
pennit  them  to  indulge  their  generofity.  It  was  re¬ 
folved,  that  each  nobleman  fhould  furrender  his  filver- 
plate  to  be  ftruck  into  money.  By  the  addrefs,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  queen-dowager,  the  officers  of  the  mint 
were  bribed  to  conceal,  or  to  convey  to  a  diftance,  the 
ftamps  and  inftruments  of  coinage.  A  gloomy  defpair 
gave  difquiet  to  the  Congregation,  and  threatened  their 
ruin.  C^een  Elizabeth,  with  whofe  minillers  the  con¬ 
federated  lords  maintained  a  correfpondence  at  this 
time,  had  frequently  prpmifed  them  her  affiftance  ;  but 
they  could  not  now  wait  the  event  of  a  deputation  to 
the  court  of  England.  In  an  extremity  fo  prefling, 
they  therefore  applied  for  a  fum  of  money  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Croft,  the  governors  of 
Berwick  ;  and  Cockburn  of  Onniflon,  who  was  en- 
tinifted  with  this  commiflion,  obtained  from  them  an  aid 
of  4000  crowns.  Traitors,  however,  in  the  councils 
of  the  Congregation,  having  informed  the  qiieen-dow- 
ager  of  his  eirand  and  expedition,  tlie  earl  of  Bothwel, 
by  her  order,  intercepted  him  upon  his  return,  dif- 
comfited  his  retinue,  and  made  a  prize  of  the  Englilh 
fublidy. 

To  roiife  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro. 
jefted  upon  Leith,  and  feme  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  againft  it.  But  before  any  charge  could  be 
made,  the  French  foldiers  fallied  out  to  give  battle  to 
the  troops  of  the  Congregation,  poffefied  themfelves  of 
their  cannon,  and  drove  them  back  to  Edinburgh.  A 
report  that  the  vigors  had  entered  this  city  with  the 
fugitives,  filled  it  with  diforder  and  difmay.  The  earl 
of  Argyle  and  his  Highlanders  haftened  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  haraffed  the  French  in  thei;; 
retreat.  This  petty  conflidi,  while  it  elated  the  queen- 
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dowager,  ferved  to  augment  the  dcfpondencc  of  the  Scotland 

Proteftants,  — 

Vain  of  their  prowefs,  the  French  made  a  new  fally 
from  Leith,  w'ith  a  view  to  intercept  a  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions  and  ftores  for  the  Congregation.  The  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  advanced  to  attack 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  purfuiiig  them 
with  too  much  heat,  a  fre/h  body  of  French  troops 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  prudent  to  retreat,  but  Pr>» 
difficult.  An  obflinate  refillance  was  made.  It  wastcilants 
the  objc6l  of  the  French  to  cut  off  the  foldiery  of 
Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  by  thefc  means 
divide  the  ftrength  of  that  ftatkn.  Tlie  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occafioii  for  all  their 
addrefs  and  courage.  Though  they  were  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  effedi  their  efcape,  their  lofs  was  confiderable, 
and  the  victory  was  maiiifeflly  on  the  fide  of  their  ad¬ 
verfaries. 

About  this  time  'William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  jviaitiand 
fecretary  to  the  queen-dowager,  withdrew  fecretly  from  the  queen- 
Leith,  and  joined  himfelf  to  the  confederated  nobles,  d owager’t 
He  had  been  difgufted  with  the  jealoufits  of  the  French 
counfellors,  and  Was  expofed  to  danger  from  having 
embraced  the  dodlrines  of  the  reformed.  Flis  reception  ftants. 
was  cordial,  and  correfponded  to  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  wifdom  and  experience.  He  was  llcilled 
in  bufinefs,  adorned  with  literature,  and  accuftomed 
to  refleAion.  But  as  yet  it  was  not  known,  that  his 
want  of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of 
his  talents. 

The  acceflion  of  this  ftatefman  to  their  party  could 
not  confolc  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  for  the  un- 
promifing  afpe6l  of  their  affairs.  The  tw^o  dilcomfi- 
tures  they  had  received  funk  deeply  into  the  minds  o£ 
their  followers.  Thofe  wdio  alfedted  prudence,  retired 
privately  from  a  caufe  which  they  accounted  to  be  de- 
fperate  ;  and  tfie  timorous  fled  wnth  precipitation.  The 
wailings  and  diftruft  of  the  brethren  were  melancholy 
and  iiifecftious  ;  and  by  exciting  the  ridicule  and  fcorn 
of  the  partifans  of  the  queen-dow^ager,  w'ere  augment¬ 
ed  the  more.  A  diftrefs  not  to  be  comforted  feem- 
ed  to  have  invaded  the  Proteftants  ;  and  the  affociated  They  retire 
nobles  confented  to  abandon  the  capital.  A  little  after  from  Edini. 
midnight,  they  retired  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  fo  great 
w^as  the  panic  which  prevailed,  that  they  marched  to 
Stirling  without  any  flop  or  intermlflion. 

John  Knox,  who  had  accompanied  the  Congregation  j.  hn  Knos] 
to  Stirling,  anxious  to  recover  their  unanimity  and  encourages 
courage,  addreffed  them  from  the  pulpit.  He  repre-^^^^'* 
fented  their  misfortunes  as  the  coiifequeiices  of~  their 
fins  ;  and  intreating  them  to  remember  the  goodnefs 
of  their  caufe,  affured  them  in  the  end  of  joy,  honour, 
and  vI£l:ory.  His  popular  eloquence  correfponding  to 
all  their  waimeft  wufhes,  diffufed  fatisfa6lion  and  cheer- 
fulnefs.  They  paffed  from  defpair  to  hope.  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter¬ 
mined  to  folicit,  by  a  formal  embaffy,  the  aid  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  w'ere  chofen  to  negociatc  tliis  important  tranfac- 
tion  ;  and  they  received  the  fulleft  inftru(5lions  concern¬ 
ing  the  ftate  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the 
tyrannical  defigns  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  danger 
w'hich  threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  France. 

The  queen  of  England  having  maturely  confidered  “ 
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Scotland,  the  cafe,  determined  to  afiift  the  l  eformcrB;  whofe 

-  leaders  now  difperfed  thcmfelves,  and  went  to  different 

th  kingdom,  in  order  to  employ  their  adivity 

determines  there  for  the  common  caufe.  The  queen-dowager, 
to  aflift  the  imagining  that  the  lords  were  fled,  conceived  great 
reformers,  hopes  of  being  able  to  crufh  the  reformed  at  once.  Her 
fanguine  hopes,  however,  were  foon  checked,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  certain  intelligence  that  queen  Elizabeth  was 
refolved  to  give  them  afllftance.  She  now  took  the 
bell  meafures  pofllble,  as  circumflances  flood  ;  and  de¬ 
termined  to  crufli  her  enemies  before  they  could  receive 
5^4  v^i^y  afllftance  from  England.  Her  French  troops  took 
road  to  Stirling,  and  wafted  in  their  march  all  the 
grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers  of  the  refor¬ 
mation.  After  renewing  their  depredations  at  Stir- 
ling,  they  pafled  the  bridge  there;  and  proceeding 
along  the  fide  of  the  river,  exercifed  their  cruelties  and 
opprefiions  in  a  diftrlcl  which  had  diftingulfhed  itfelf 
by  an  ardent  zeal  againft  popery.  While  the  terror 
of  their  arms  was  thus  diffufing  itfelf,  they  refolved  to 
feize  the  town  and  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  which  they 
confidered  as  an  important  military  ftation,  and  as  a 
convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries  they 
expelled  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  employed  himfelf  to  in¬ 
terrupt  their  progrefs  and  retard  their  attempts  ;  and 
It  was  his  ohje6l  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  force  of 
the  Congregation  entire,  to  hazard  no  a6lIon  of  unport- 
ance,  and  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  Englifli  army. 

A  fmall  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  French  at  Pet- 
ticur ;  and  they  poffefled  themfelves  of  Kinghorn.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  500  horfe  and  100  foot,  enter¬ 
ed  Dyfart.  With  this  Inconfiderable  ftrength  he  pro- 
pofed  to  a£l  againft  an  army  of  4000  men.  His  ad¬ 
mirable  fldll  in  military  affairs,  and  his  heroic  courage, 
were  emirreiitiy  tlifplayed.  During  20  days  he  prevent¬ 
ed  the  march  of  the  French  to  St  Andrew’s,  intercept¬ 
ing  their  prpvifions,  harafling  them  with  flciimffhes, 
and  Intimidating  them  by  the  addrefs.and  the  boldnefs 
of  his  ftratagems. 

Monfieur  d’Oyfel,  enraged  and  afhamed  to  be  dif- 
concerted  and  oppofed  by  a  body  «f  men  fo  difpropor- 
tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour.  "Plie 
'  lord  James  Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.  Dyfart  and 
Wemyfs  were  given  to  the  French  troops  to  be  pilla¬ 
ged  ;  and  when  d’Oyfel  was  in  full  march  to  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  he  difeovered  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  up  the 
Arrival  of  concluded,  that  the  fupplies  expeded 

Englilh^*"®^  France  were  arrived.  Guns  were  fired  by  his 
!cct.  foldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  this  fleet  having  taken  the  veffels  which 
contained  their  provifions,  and  the  ordnance  with 
which  they  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
the  caftle  at  St  Andrew’s,  a  period  was  put  to  their 
Tejoicings.  Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet 
they  obferved  was  the  navy  of  England,  which  had 
come  to  fupport  the  Congregation.  A  confternation, 
helghtencdby  the  giddinefs  of  their  preceding  tranfports, 
invaded  them.  Monfieur  d’Oyfel  perceived  now  the 
The  French  value  and  merit  of  the  fervice  which  had  been  perform- 
eneral  edby  the  lord  James  Stuart ;  and  thinking  no  more  of 
St  Andrew’s  and  conqueft,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  his  way 
to  Leith,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  intercepted ; 
but  he  reached  that  important  ftation  after  a  march  of 
three  days. 


]  SCO 

A  formal  treaty  was  now  concluded  between  the  Scotlatic!. 
lords  of  the  Congregation  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 


in  the  mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  difappointed'j.j.^^^y 
in  her  expe6latIons  from  France.  The  violent  admi- between 
riiftmtioii  of  the  houfc  of  Guife  had  involved  that  na- Elizabeth 
lion  in  troubles  and  diftrefs.  Its  credit  was  p^Q 

funk,  and  its  treafury  was  nearly  exhaufted.  P^rfe- 
cutions,  and  the  fpirit  of  Calviiiifm,  produced  com- 
motions  and  confpiracies  ;  and  amidft  domeftic  and  xhe  queen- 
dangerous  intrigues  and  ftruggles,  Scotland  failed  to  regent  dif- 
engage  that  particular  diftin£lion  which  had  been  pro-  appointed 
mifed  to  Us  affairs.  It  was  not,  however,  negleded 
altogether.  The  count  De  Murtigues  had  arrived  at 
Leith  with  1000  foot  and  a  few  horfe.  The  marquis  France. 
D’Elbeuf  had  embarked  for  it  with  another  body  of 
foldiers  ;  but,  after  loling  feveral  fhips  in  a  furious 
tempeft,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  haven  from  which 
he  had  failed. 

In  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  many  forfook  the  queen- she  is  de¬ 
dowager.  It  was  now  underftood  that  the  Englifh  ferted  by 
army  was  upon  its  march  to  Scotland.  The 
tifh  lords  who  had  affedled  a  neutrality,  meditated  an  fi^bjedj. 
union  with  the  Proteftants.  The  earl  of  Huntley  gave 
a  folemn  affurance  that  he  would  join  them.  Procla¬ 
mations  were  iffued  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling 
upon  the  fubje£ls  of  Scotland  to  affemble  in  arms  at 
LinllthgoWj,  to  re-eftablifti  their  ancient  freedom,  and 
to  aflift  in  the  utter  expulfion  of  the  French  foldiery. 

The  Englifh  fleet,  meanwhile,  under  Winter  the 
vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  deftroyed  feveral  fhips,  had 
landed  fome  troops  upon  Inchkeith,  and  difeomfited  a 
body  of  French  mercenaries.  Upon  the  foundation  of  The  priuces 
thefe  a6ls  of  hoftility,  the  princes  of  Lorraine  difpatch-  of  Lorraine 
ed  the  chevalier  de  Seure  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  make  attempt 
reprefentatlons  againft  this  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to 
urge  the  recal  of  her  lliips.  This  ambaffador  affedled 
likewlfe  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Scot- la  vain, 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propofe  methods  by 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

But  to  prevent  the  execution  of  vigorous  refoliitions 
againft  the  queen-dowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
only  obje<fts  he  had  in  view.  With  fimiliar  intentions, 

John  Moiiluc  bifhop  of  Valence,  a  man  of  greater 
addrefs  and  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  the  hoiife  of 
Guife,  was  alfo  fent  at  this  time  to  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  minifters, 
were  too  wife  to  be  amufed  by  artifice  and  dexterity, 

The  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  1 200  An  Eng- 
horfe  and  6000  foot ;  and  the  lord  Scroop,  Sir  James  army 
Croft,  Sir  Flenry  Percy,  and  SlryFrancis  Lake 
manded  under  him.  By  an  Inclement  policy,  the  queen- 
dowager  had  already  wafted  all  the  'v  country  around 
the  capital.  But  the  defolation  llie  had  made,  while 
it  was  ruinous  to  the  Scottifti  peafants,  affe6led  not 
the  army  of  England.  The  leaders  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  did  not  want  penetration  and  forefight,  and  had 
provided  themfelves  againft  this  diflicully.  The  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  GleMCaini,  and 
Menteith,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  the  lords  Ruth- 
ven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  wfith  a  numerous  and  formi¬ 
dable  force,  joined  the  Englifli  commander  at  Prefton. 

Struck  with  the  fad  condition  of  her  affairs,  defpair- 
ing  of  a  timely  and  proper  fuccour  from  France,  and 
rJminded  by  ficknefs  of  her  moi  tallty,  the  queen-dowager 
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retired  from  Leith  to  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  and  put 
573  under  the  proteftion  of  the  lord  Erflclne.  At 

The  queen-  ^he  period  when  fhe  was  appointed  to  the  regency  1 
dowager  the  lord  Erficine  had  received  from  the  three  eftates  the 
p  charge  of  this  important  fortrefs,  with  the  injundlion  to 

hold  it  till  he  fliould  know  their  farther  orders;  and 
giving  way  to  the  folicitatlons  of  neither  fadlion,  he 
had  kept  it  with  fidelity.  By  admitting  the  queen- 
dowager,  he  yielded  to  fentiments  of  honour  and  hu¬ 
manity,  and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty.  A 
few  only  of  her  domeftics  accompanied  her,  with  the 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bifiiop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
the  earl  Marifchal. 

The  Pro-  The  confederated  nobles  now  aflembled  at  Ealkeith 

V^^her  to*  ^  council ;  and  comforming  to  tliofe  maxims 

•vite  er  to  prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of  hofiili- 
tics,  had  been  formerly  exercifed  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen- dow^ager  to  an  amicable  conclufion  of  the 
prefent  troubles.  In  a  letter  wdiich  they  wTote  to  her, 
they  called- to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifellos 
and  meflages  in  which  they  had  prefied  her  to  difmifs 
the  French  foldiery,  who  had  fo  long  opprefled  the 
low’er  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  threatened  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  itfelf  to  fervitude.  The  averfion, 
bowever,  with  which  (he  had  conftantly  received  their 
fuit  and  prayers,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  given  way 
to  a  flrong  necelfity,  and  had  intreated  the  afliftance  of 
the  queen  of  England  to  expel  thefe  llrangers  by  the 
force  of  arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the 
powerful  protection  of  this  princefs,  they  were  yet  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  becoming  refpeCt  for  the  "mother  of  their 
fovereign  ;  and,  abhorring  to  llain  the  ground  with 
Chriflian  blood,  were  difpofed  once  more  to  folicit  the 
difmiflion  of  thefe  mercenaries,  with  their  officers  and 
captains.  And  that  no  juft  objection  might  remain 
againft  the  grant  of  this  their  laft  requeft,  they  aflured 
her,  that  a  fafe  pafTage  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  French  ;  or  that,  if  they 
judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  of  queen  Elizabeth 
fhould  tranfport  them  to  their  own  country.  If  thefe 
propofals  fhould  be  rejeCted,  they  appealed  and  pro- 
tefted  to  God  and  to  mankind,  that  it  fiiould  be  under- 
ftood  and  believed,  that  no  motive  of  malice,  or  ha¬ 
tred,  or  wickednefs  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  and  battles ;  but 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  this  difagreeable  and 
diftrefsfiil  remedy,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth,  their  religion,  tneir  perfons,  their  eftates, 
and  their  pofterity.  They  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  their  petition,  to  confider  the  inconveniences 
of  w^ar,  and  to  think  of  the  reft  and  quiet  which  were 
neceffary  to  relieve  the  affllClions  of  her  daughter’s 
kingdom  ;  and  they  befought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wifdom,  humanity, 
and  juftice. 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
alTociated  lords,  the  lord  Grey  direCled  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  Croft  to  wait  upon  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  to  ftipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the 
She  ftill  be  Englifh  troops^  upon  the  condition  that  the  French 
haves  vvith  ^igi-cenaries  were  immediately  difmlfled  from  her  fervice, 
and  prohibited  from  reliding  in  Scotland.  Returning 
no  dired  anfwer  to  the  applications  made  to  her,  fhe  de- 
fircd  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  refolutioa  which  it  be¬ 
came  her  to  adopt.  This  equivocal  behaviour  corre* 
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fponded  With  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  had  uniformly  Scotland, 
diftinguifhed  the  queen-dowager ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  her  engagements  with  France  did  not  permit  her 
to  ^  open  and  explicit.  5^5 

The  combined  armies  marched  towards  Leith.  A  The  French 
body  of  the  French,  pofted  upon  a  rifing  ground  call- 
ed  Hanvh-hill^  difputed  their  progrefs.  During  five 
hours  the  conflid  was  maintained  with  obftinate  valour,  allies, 

At  length  the  Scottiih  horfemen  charged  the  French 
with  a  fury  which  they  were  unable  to  refift.  They 
fled  to  Leith  with  precipitation  ;  and  might  have  been 
cut  off  from  it  altogether,  if  the  Englifii  cavalry  had  ex¬ 
erted  themfelves.  Three  hundred  of  the  French  fol- 
diers  periftied  in  this  adion,  and  a  few  combatants  only 
fell  on  the  fide  of  the  Congregation. 

Leith  was  invefted.  The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the  Who  lay 
Englifh  and  Scottifli  nobility  were  planted  at  Reftal- hrjje  to 
rig,  and  around  it.  Trenches  were  caft  ;  and  the  ord-^^^^^* 
nance  from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  armies,  a  t 

mount  was  raifed,  upon  which  eight  cannons  were  ered- 
ed.  A  continued  fire  from  thefe,  againft  St  Anthony’s  * 

tower  in  South  Leith,  being  kept  up  and  managed  wit,h 
fldll,  the  walls  of  this  fabric  were  fhaken,  and  the 
French  found  it  neceffary  to  dlfmount  their  artillery. — 

Negligent  from  fecurity,  and  apprehenfive  of  no  attack, 
the  Englidi  and  Scottifii  officers  occupied  themfelves  In 
amufements,  and  permitted  a  relaxation  of  military  dif- 
cipline.  The  French,  informed  of  this  fiipinenefs  and  57^ 
levity,  made  a  fally  from  Leith.  While  fome  of  the 
captains  were  diverting  themfelves  at  Edinburgh, 
the  foldiery  were  engaged  at  dice  and  cards,  they  en- 
tered  the  trenches  unobferved,  and,  pufhing  their  advan¬ 
tage,  put  600  men  to  the  fwoi  d.  After  this  daughter, 
the  Proteftants  were  more  attentive  to  their  affairs. — 

Mounts  were  built  at  proper  diftances,  .which,  being 
fortified  with  ordnance,  ferved  as  places  of  retreat  and  ’ 

defence  in  the  event  of  fudden  incurfions  ;  and  thus 
they  continued  the  blockade  in  a  more  effectual  man¬ 
ner. 

The  army  under  the  marquis  D’Elbeiif,  promifed 
fo  often  to  the  queen-regent,  was  in  vain  expeded  by 
her;  but  fhe  received,  at  this  time,  fupplies  in  money  ^ 

and  military  ftores  ;  and  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence,  • 

though  defeated  in  dexterity  by  Elizabeth  and  her  mi-  ^ 
nifters,  had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  try  anew  the  arts  of 
delay  and  negociation.  Conferences  were  held  by  him  579 
with  the  queen  dowager,  with  the  Englifh  commanders, 
and  with  the  confederated  nobles ;  but  no  contrad 
agreement  could  be  concluded.  His  credentials  neither 
extended  to  the  demolition  of  Leith,  nor  to  the  recal 
of  the  French  mercenaries  :  and  though  he  obtained 
powers  from  his  court  to  confent  to  the  former  of  thefe' 
meafiires,  they  were  yet  burdened  with  conditions  which 
were  difgraceful  to  the  Congregation  ;  who,  in  the. 
prefent  profperous  ftate  of  their  fortunes,  were  not  dif¬ 
pofed  to  give  up  any  of  the  obje<fts  for  which  they  had 
ftruggled  fo  long,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  they 
now  looked  fonvard  with  a  fettled  hope  and  cxpe£ta- 
tlon. 

Though  the  grave  and  meafured  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  ftubborn  fenfe  of 
the  Congregation,  yet  as  he  affedfed  to  give  them  ad* 
monitions  and  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  infult 
them  with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  conceived  a 
high  indignation  againft  him.  Under  this  impulfc,  and 
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Scotland,  that  in  fo  advanced  a  ftage  of  their  affairs,  they  might 
■— exhibit  the  determined  hrmnefs  of  their  refolutlons,  and 
bind  to  them  by  an  iiidiffoluble  tie  the  carl  of  Huntley 
and  the  other  perfons  who  had  joined  them  in  confe- 
580  quence  of  the  Engllih  alliance,  they  thought  of  the  af- 
'he  fourth  furance  and  liability  of  a  league  and  covenanty  more 
bvenanu  expreffive,  and  refolute,  than  any  which  they 

had  yet  entered  into  and  fubferibed. 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  perfons,  who  were 
parties  to  this  bond  and  affociation,  bound  themfelves 
in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  fociety,  and 
as  individuals,  to  advance  and  fet  forward  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  religion,  and  to  procure,  by  every  poffible 
means,  the  true  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  with  the  pro¬ 
per  adminiflration  of  the  facraments,  and  the  other  or¬ 
dinances  in  connexion  with  it.  Deeply  affe6led,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the  mifeondud  of  the  French^  ftatef- 
men,  who  had  been  promoted  to  high  offices ;  with  the 
oppreffions  of  the  French  mercenaries,  whom  the  queen- 


failed  of  fuccefs,  and  1000  men  were  deflroycd.  The  Scotland, 
combined  armies,  however,  did  not  lofe  their  refolu- 
tion  or  their  hopes.  The  Englifh  and  Scots  animated 
the  conllaiicy  of  one  another ;  and  in  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Berwick,  which  was  now  made,  a  new 
fource  of  cordiality  opened  Itfelf.  Detters  alfo  had 
come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  promlfing  a  powerful 
reinforcemcnf,  giving  the  expcdatlon  of  his  taking  up¬ 
on  him  the  command  of  the  troops  in  perfon,  and  or¬ 
dering  his  pavilion  to  be  ereded  in  the  camp.  Leith 
began  to  feel  the  mifery  of  famine,  and  the  French  to 
give  themfelves  to  defpalr.  The  befiegers  abounded  in  a  rcin- 
every  thing  ;  and  the  arrival  of  2000  men,  the  exped- forcemeat 
ed  reinforcement  from  England,  gave  them  the  moll 
cifive  fiiperlority  over  their  ad verfarles.  Frequent  falliesi^^^^^^' 
were  made  by  the  garrifon,  and  they  were  always  un- 
fiiccefsful.  Difeouraged  by  defeats,  depreffed  with  the 
want  of  provlfions,  and  languifhing  under  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  France,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  themfelves 
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authority ;  with  the  tyranny  of  their  captains  ;  and 
with  the  manifell  danger  of  conquell  to  which  the 
country  w^as  expofed,  by  different  fortifications  upon 
the  fea-coaft,  and  by  other  dangerous  innovations  ;  they 
piomifed  and  engaged,  generally  and  individually,  to 
join  with  the  queen  of  England’s  army,  and  to  concur 
in  an  honell,  plain,  and  unreferved  refolutlon  to  expel 
all  foreigners  from  the  realm,  as  oppreffors  of  public  li¬ 
berty  ;  that,  by  recovering  the  ancient  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  might  live  for 
the  future  under  the  due  obedience  of  their  king  and 
queen,  be  ruled  by  the  laws  and  culloms  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  by  officers  and  ftatefmen  born  and  educated 
among  them.  It  was  likewdfe  contracted  and  agreed  by 
the  fubferibers  to  this  bond  and  covenant,  that  no  pri¬ 
vate  intelligence  by  writing  or  meffage,  or  communica¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  ffioiild  be  kept  up  with  their  ad  verfa¬ 
rles  ;  and  that  all  perfons  wffio  refilled  the  godly  enter- 
prife  in  which  they  were  united,  Ihould  be  regarded  as 
their  enemies,  and  reduced  to  fubjedlion  and  obedi¬ 
ence. 

When  the  llrong  and  fervid  fentiment  and  expref- 
fion  of  this  new  affociation  were  communicated  to  the 
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queen- dowager,  Ihe  refigned  herfelf  to  forrow.  Her 
mind,  inclined  to  defpondence  by  the  increafe  of  her 
malady,  felt  the  more  intenfely  the  cruel  dlilraClions  and 
difquiets  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  driven  by 
tlie  ambition  of  France,  her  own  doatiiig  affcClIon  for 
the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognollications 
of  flatterers  and  courtiers.  In  the  agony  of  paffion, 
Ihe  befought  the  malediClion  and  curfc  of  God  to  alight 
upon  all  thofe  who  had  counfelled  her  to  perfecute  the 
preachers,  and  to  refufe  the  petitions  of  the  moft  ho¬ 
nourable  portion  of  her  fubjeCls. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fiege  of  Leith  was  profecuted. 
But  the  llrengtli  of  the  garrifon  amounting  to  more 
than  4000  foldiers,  the  operations  of  the  befiegers  were 
flow  and  languid.  An  accidental  fire  in  the  town, 
which  dellioyed  many  houfes  and  a  great  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play¬ 
ing  their  artillery  with  fome  advantage  ;  and  a  few 
days  after  they  made  a  general  affault. 
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Amidft  this  dillrefs  the  queen-dowager, 
a  lingering  dillemper  and  with  grief,  expired  in  the 'he  queens 
callle  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  death, 
invited  to  her  the  duke  of  Chatelheraiilt,  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Mari- 
fchal,  to  bid  them  a  lad  adieu.  She  expreffed  to  them 
her  forrow  for  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  carnell  fuit,  that  they  would  conlult  their  conllitu- 
tional  liberties,  by  difmiffing  the  French  and  Englilh 
from  their  country  ;  and  that  they  would  preferve  a  du¬ 
tiful  obedience  to  the  queen  their  fovereign.  She  pro- 
feffed  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  all  the  injuries  which, 
had  been  done  to  her ;  and  entreated  their  pardon  for 
the  offences  fhe  had  committed  againfl  them.  In  to¬ 
ken  of  her  kindnefs  and  charity,  (he  then  embraced" 
them  by  turns  ;  and,  while  the  tear  flartcd  in  her  eye, 
prefented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  fmiling  afpe(d.  After 
this  interview,  the  fhort  portion  of  life  wffiich  remained 
to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion  ;  and  that  fhe  miglit  al¬ 
lure  the  Congregation  to  be  compafllonate  to  her  Po- 
piffi  fubje^ls  and  her  French  adherents,  flie  flattered 
them,  by  calling  John  Willocks,  one  of  the  mofl  popu¬ 
lar  of  their  preachers,  to  affift  and  comfort  her  by  his 
exhortations  and  prayers.  He  made  long  difcoiirfes  to 
her  about  the  abominations  of  the  mafs ;  but  fhe  appears 
to  have  died  In  the  communion  of  the  Romifh  church  ; 
and  her  body  being  tranfported  to  France,  w^as  depofit- 
ed  in  the  monaflery  of  St  Peter,  at  Rhelms,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  where  her  filler  Renee  was  an  abbefs. 

The  death  of  the  queen-dowager,  at  a  period  fo  The  French 
critical,  broke  altogether  the  fpirit  of  the  French 
troops.  They  were  blocked  up  fo  completely,  that”^^* 
it  was  almoft  impoffible  for  any  fupplies  to  reach  them 
either  by  fca  or  land  ;  and  France  had  delayed  fo  long 
to  fulfil  Its  magnificent  promifes,  that  It  w'as  no  longer 
in  a  capacity  to  take  any  fleps  towards  their  accomplifh- 
ment.  Its  internal  dillrefs  and  difquiets  were  multiply¬ 
ing.  The  nobility,  impoverilhed  by  wars,  were  court¬ 
ing  the  rew'ards  of  fervice,  and  Uruggling  in  hollIUtyo 
The  clergy  were  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  vindiiflive* 

The  populace,  knowing  no  trade  but  arms,  offered 
their  fwords  to  the  fad  ions.  Francis  II.  the  huiband 


But  the  fcaling-  _ .. 

unfnccefsful  which  were  applied  to  the  walls  being  too  fhort,  .  of  Maiy,  w^as  without  dignity  or  underllanding.  Ca- 

attack  on  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  to  the  queen-  tharine  de  Medicis  his  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and 

Leith.  dowager,  having  afted  a  treacherous  part,  the  attempt  faliehood.  Infurreftions  were  dreaded  in  every  pro- 

viucca 
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vinee.  The  houfe  of  Guife  was  encompaflcd  with  dit- 
Acuities,  and  trembling*  with  apprehenfions,  fo  that 
they  could  not  think  of  perfifting  in  their  views  of  dif- 
tant  conquefts.  It  was  ncceflary  that  the';^  fhould  aban¬ 
don  for  a  time  all  the  proud  proje61:s  they  had  formed 
for  the^  extenfion  of  the  French  monarchy.  It  was 
chiefly  in  the  exemption  from  foreigti  wars  that  they 
could  hope  to  fupport  their  own  greatncfs,  and  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  domeftic  difturbances  of  France, 
rrancis  and  It  appeared  to  Francis  and  Mary,  that  they  could 
Mary  enter  not  treat  in  a  dirc£l  method  with  the  Congregation, 
goliadon  afFeaed  to  confider  as  rebellious  fubjeas, 

M'ith  EKza- derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.  In  nego- 
beth.  ciating  a  peace,  they  therefore  addrefled  themfelves  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  by  her  offices  and  interfe¬ 
rence  that  they  projeded  a  reconciliation  with  the  con¬ 
federated  lords,  and  that  they  meant  to  extingiiifli  the 
animoflties  which,  with  fo  much  violence,  had  agitated 
the  Scottifli  nation.  They  granted  their  commiffion  to 
John  Monluc  bilhop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Pclleve  bi- 
fhop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Broffe,  Henry  Clentin 
fieur  d’Oyfcl,  and  Charles  dela  Rochefaucault  lienr  de 
Randan  ;  authorifmg  them  in  a  body,  or  by  two  of 
their  number,  to  enter  into  accords  and  agreements 
with  the  queen  of  England.  The  Englifli  commiffion- 
ers  were  Sir  William  Cecil  principal  fecretary  of  Hate, 
Nicolas  Wotton  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Peter  Crew ; 
and  the  powers  of  treaty  were  to  be  exerclfed  by  them 
587  conjunaion,  or  by  four,  three,  or  two  of  them. 

Promifean  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  though  empowered 
indemnity  only  to  treat  with  England,  were  yet,  by  a  feparace 
tefUnls.  entrufted  to  aflure  the  Congregation,  that, 

notvvlthftanding  the  heinous  guilt  incurred  by  them, 
Francis  and  Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  them  into  fa¬ 
vour,  upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience  ; 
and  to  abflain  for  ever  from  all  Inquiry  into  their  con- 
dua.  They  had  full  authority,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunaion  with  the  com- 
miffioners  of  Elizabeth,  the  complaints  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation,  and  to  grant,  with  their  confeiit,  the  relief 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  moft  proper  and  fa- 
lutary. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland,  clioofing  for 
their  reprefentatlves  the  lord  James  Stuart,  the  lord 
Ruthven,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  expreffed  their 
willingnefs  to  concur  in  reafonable  meaffires  for  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  public  union  and  tranquillity.  By 
the  mode  of  a  formal  petition,  they  enumerated  their 
grievances,  laid  claim  to  a  redrefs  of  them,  and  befought 
53g  an  uniform  prote^f  ion  to  their  conftitution  and  laws.  To 
And  at  laft  this  petition  the  interceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  effed- 
ed  the  friendly  attention  ef  Francis  and  Mary ;  and 
^  *  *  Upon  a  foundation  concerted  with  fo  much  propriety, 

Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wotton,  the  adino- 
plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  France,  drew  up  and 
authenticated  the  celebrated  deed  of  relief  and  concef- 
fion  vvliich  does  fo  much  honour  to  the  fpirit,  perfe- 
verance,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Scottifli  nation. 

Nature  of  .  accord  and  agreement,  Francis  and  Mary 

their  treaty  ftipulated  and  confented,  that  no  French  foldiers  and  no 
with  the  foreign  troops  fliould  ever  be  Introduced  into  Scotland 
rmeflants.virithout  the  counfel  and  advice  of  the  three  eftates.  ’ 
They  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the  French  mer¬ 
cenaries  fliould  be  feat  back  into  France,  and  that  the 
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fortifications  of  Leith  fhonld  be  demolifhed.  They 
agreed  that  commiflioners  fliould  be  appointed  to  vifit  '-"V 
Dunbar,  and  to  point  out  the  works  there  which  ought 
to  be  deftroyed ;  and  they  bound  and  engaged  them’* 
felves  to  build  no  new  fortrefs  or  place  of  ftrength 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  without 
a  parliamentaiy  authority  and  fandiion.  They  con¬ 
fented  to  extiiigulfli  all  debts  which  had  been  contra<5l* 
ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  and  Scotch  fol- 
dlery  In  their  fervice.  They  appointed  the  eflates  of 
the  realm  to  hold  a  parliament  for  the  difeuffion  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  flate  ;  and  they  obliged  themfelves  to  confider 
the  a<^s  of  this  afiembly  as  valid  and  effc<ftual  in  every 
refped,  I’hey  confirmed  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country,  which  prohibited  the  princes  of  Scotland  from 
making  peace  and  war  without  the  advice  of  the  three 
eftates.  It  was  accorded  and  agreed  by  them,  that  the 
three  eftates,  in  concurrence  with  the  queen,  fliouli 
ele<51  a  council  for  the  admiiiiftration  of  affairs  during 
her  majefty’s  abfeiice.  They  became  b@und  to  employ 
the  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  management  of  juftice 
both  civil  and  criminal,  In  the  offices  of  chancellor, 
keeper  of  the  feals,  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  in  other 
ftations  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  and  to  abftain  from  the 
promotion  of  all  foreigners  to  places  of  truft  and  honour, 
and  from  inveftlng  any  clergyman  in  the  charge  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  revenue.  They  determined  to  eftablifti  an 
adl  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  and  bury  for  ever  the 
memory  of  all  the  late  tranfadlions  of  war  and  offence. 

It  was  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace  and 
reconciliation  fliould  take  place  among  all  parties. 

They  expreffed  their  determination,  that  no  pretence 
fliould  be  affumed  by  them,  from  the  late  contentions, 
to.  deprive  any  of  their  fubjefe  of  their  eftates  or  offices. 

And  they  referred  the  reparation  which  might  be  pro¬ 
per  to  compenfate  the  injuries  that  had  been  fuftained 
by  bifliops  and  ecclefiaftics,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
three  eftates  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fiibjeA  of  the  reformation,  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  England  and  France  did  not  chooie  to  de¬ 
liberate  and  decide,  although  articles  with  regard  to  it 
had  been  prefented  to  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  ^  They  referred  this  delicate  topic  to  the  enfuing 
meeting  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Coti-f 
gregation  engaged,  that  deputies  from  the  three  eftates 
fliould  repair  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  know  their  In¬ 
tention  concerning  Uiatters  of  fuch  high  importance. 

After  having  granted  thefe  conceflions  to  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  upon  the  part  of  their 
refpe(R?ive  courts,  Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wot¬ 
ton,  concluded  another  deed  of  treaty  and  agreement. 

By  this  convention  It  was  determined,  that  the  Englifli  S9o 
and  French  troops  fliould  depart  out  of  Scotland  ;  that 
all  warlike  preparations  fliould  ceafe  ;  that  the  fort  of  Xe^French 
Eymouth  fliould  be  razed  to  tlie  ground,  in  terms  oftroops. 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  ;  that  Francis  and  Mary  fliould 
abftain  from  bearing  the  title  and  arms  of  England  or 
Ireland  ;  that  It  fliould  be  confidered,  whether  a  far¬ 
ther  compenfatiou  fliould  be  made  to  Elizabeth  for  the 
injuries  committed  againft  her  j  and  that  the  king  and 
queen  of  Scots  fliould  be  fully  and  fincerely  reconciled 
to  the  nobility  and  the  people  of  their  kingdom.  The 
interefts  of  England  and  France  were  the  particular  ob-  . 
jeds  of  this  agreement.  But  though  the  conceflTions  to 
the  Proteftants  were  not  inferted  in  it  at  full  length,  an 
4  cxprellive 


Scotland. 


forded  to  them  ;  and  it  appealed  to  the  confeqiicnt  con- 
ccffions  which  had  been  hipulated  to  their  advanta^re. 

By  thefe  impor^nt  negociations,  the  Proteftants, 
while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  while  they  acquired  a  power  to  adil  in  the  efla* 
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he  parh?.  Amidfl  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Protef- 
entmect  *  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.  All 
perfons  w^ho  had  a  title  from  law,  or  from  ancient  cuf- 
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cxprefTive  reference  w^as  made  to  them  ;  and  they  re-  It  was  objefted  to  this  parliament  when  It  was  af-  Scotland; 
ceived  a  confirmation  in  terms  which  could  not  be  mif*  fcmbled,  that  it  could  not  be  valid,  lince  Francis  and 
underftoOd  or  controverted.  This  deed  recorded  the  Mary  w^ere  not  prefent,  and  had  not  empowered  any 
clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their  fubje^ls  of  Scot-  perfon  to  reprefent  them.  But  by  the  terms  of  the 
land,  the  extreme  willingnefs  of  the  nobility  and.  the  late  concefTions  to  the  nobility  and  the  people,  they 
people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  the  repie-  had  in  tffeft  dtfpenfed  w'ith  this  formality  ;  and  the  ob- 
fentation  they  had  offered  of  their  grievances,  and  the  jedion,  after  having  been  agitated  with  heat  for  fome 
requeft  of  queen  Elizabeth  that  redrefs  fhould  be  af*  days,  was  rejeded  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  lords 

of  the  articles  were  then  chofen  ;  and  as  the  Protellant 
party  were  fuperior  to  the  Popifii  fadion,  they  were 
careful,  in  eleding  the  members  of  this  committee,  to 
favour  all  thofe  who  w^re  difpofed  to  forw'ard  the  work 
of  the  rcforination.  The  riril  objed  which  the  lords  Suppika. 
blilhment  of  the  reformation,  reilorcd  its  civil  conftitu-  of  the  articles  held  out  to  the  parliament  was  the  fup-  tion  of  the 
tion  to  Scotland.  The  exchifton  of  foreigners  from  plication  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ail  the  other  per*  ^*roteflant5, 
offices  of  ftate,  the  limitatioiT  of  the  Scottilh  princes  ions  wdio  profeffed  the  hew  dodrines.  It  required,  that 
w’itk  regard  to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the  the  Romiffi  church  fliould  be  condemned  and  abolifhed. 
three  ellates  to  their  ancient  confequence,  and  the  ad  It  reprobated  the  tenet  of  tranfubilantiatiori,  the  merit 
of  oblivion  of  all  offences,  were  acquiTitions  moft  ex*  of  works,  papiffical  indulgences,  purgatory,  pilgrim- 
tenfively  great  and  life  ful ;  and,  w'hile  they  gave  the  full-  ages,  and  prayers  to  departed  faints;  and  confidering 
eft  fecurity  to  the  reformed,  gratified  their  moft  fan-  them  as  peftilent  errors,  and  as  fatal  to  falvation,  it  de¬ 
manded,  that  all  thofe  who  ffiould  teach  and  maintain 
them  ffiould  be^^xpofed  to  corredion  and  puniffiment. 

It  demanded,  that  a  remedy  ffiould  be  applied  againft 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  facraments  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church 
ffiould  be  reftored.  In  fine,  it  infifted,  that  the  fupre- 
macy  and  authority  of  the  pope  ffiould  be  aboliffied  ; 
and  that  the  patrimony  of  die  church  ffiould  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  fupporting  the  reformed  ininiftry,  in  the  pro- 
vifion  of  fchools,  and  in  the  maiutenance  of  the  poor. 

I'his  fuppHcation  of  the  Proteftants  was  received  in 
parliament  with  marks  of  the  greateft  deference  and 
refped.  The  popiffi  dodrines  it  cenfured,  and  tlie 
ftrong  language  it  employed,  excited  no  difpute  or  al¬ 
tercation.  The  nobility,  however,  and  the  lay  mem¬ 
bers,  did  not  think  it  expedient  that  the  patrimony 
.  ^  of  the  church,  in  all  its  extent,  ffiould  be  allotted  to 

church,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro-  the  reformed  miniftry,  and  the  fupport  of  fchools  and 
priety,  fuperintendants  were  eleded  to  prefide  over  the  the  poor.  Avoiding,  therefore,  any  explicit  ferutiny 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  diftrids.  into  this  point,  the  parliament  gave  it  in  charge  to  the 

Mr  John  Spotfw^ood  was  named  the  fuperintendant  for  minifters  and  the  leading  men  of  the  reformation  to 

the  divilion  of  Lothian,  Mr  John  Willocks  for  that  draw  up,  under  diftind  heads,  the  fubftance  and  fenfe  gne 

of  Glafgovy,  Mr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,  Mr  of  thofe  dodrines  which  ought  to  be  eftabliffied  over  A  Confef- 

John  Erflrine  of  Dun  for  that  of  Angus  and  Merns,  and  the  kingdom.  Within  four  days  this  important  bu- 
Mr  John  Carfewell  for  that  of  Argyle  and  the  Ifles.  fiiiefs  was  accompliffied.  The  writing  or  inftrument 
This  inconliderable  number  of  minifters  and  fiiperinten-  to  which  the  reformed  committed  their  opinions  was 
dants  gave  a  beginning  to  the  reformed  church  of  Scot-  termed,  «  The  Confeffion  of  Faith,  profeffed  and  be- 

lieved  by  the  Proteftants  within  the  realm  of  Scot- 


guine  expedations. 

The  peace,  fo  fortunately  concluded,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaimed.  The  French  mercenaries  embarked 
for  their  own  country,  and  the  Enghfh  army  took  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidft  events  fe  joyful,  the  preachers 
exhorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  command  the  fo- 
Icmiiity  of  a  thankfgiving.  It  was  ordered  according¬ 
ly  ;  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commiffioners  of  the 
boroughs,  with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants 
in  capitcy  were  appointed  to  choofe  and  depute  minifters 
to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  to  difeharge  the 
paftoral  fundioris  at  Edinburgh,  Chriftopher  Goodman 
■enchersin  at  St  Andrew’s,  Adam  Heriot  at  Aberdeen,  John 
crei.t  Row  at  Perth,  Paul  Methven  at  Jedburgh,  William 
ChriftiTon  at  Dundee,  David  Fergufon  at  Dunfermline, 
and  David  LLndfey  at  Leith.  That  the  bulinefs  of  the 


land  It  was  read  firft  to  the  lords  of  the  articles. 

It  was  then  read  to  the  parliament ;  and  the  prelates 
of  the  Romiffi  church  were  commanded,  in  the  name 


tom,  to  attend  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  were  of  God,  to  make  publicly  their  objedions  to  the  doc 
called  to  affemble  there.  While  there  was  a  full  con-  trines  it  propofed.  They  preierved  a  profound  filence. 
vention  of  the  greater  barons  and  the  prelates,  the  in-  A  new  diet  was  appointed  for  concluding  the  traiif- 
lerior  tenants  in  capitey  or  the  leffer  barons,  upon  an  adion.  The  articles  of  the  Confeffion  were  again  read 
occafion  lo  great,  inftead  of  appearing  by  reprefenta-  over  in  their  order,  and  tlie  votes  of  the  parliament 
tion,  came  in  crowds  to  give  perfonally  their  affiftance  were  called.  Of  the  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re- 
and  votes ;  and  all  the  commiffioners  for  the  boroughs,  fufed  to  bellow  upon  it  their  authority.  The  earl  of 
without  exception,  prefented  themfelves.  Athol,  and  the  lords  Somerville  and  Bothwell,  proteft- 

ed, 


length  in  Knox,  in  the  collection  of  confeffions  of  faith,  vol.  s.  and  in  the  ftatute  book, 
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tliat  **  they  would  btli’eve  as  tlieir  fatheri  had  done 
before  them.*’  The  bifliops  and  the  eftate  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  weaknefs  of  popery, 
feemed  to  have  loft  all  power  of  fpeech.  No  diffent, 
no  vote,  was  pjiven  by  them.  It  is  long  (faid  the 
earl  Manfchal),  fince  I  entertained  a  jealoufy  of  the 
Romifh  faith,  and  an  affedfion  to  the  reformed  doc¬ 
trines.  But  this  day  has  afforded  me  the  completeft 
conviction  of  the  falfehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth 
of  the  other.  The  bifhops,  who  do  not  conceive  them- 
felves  to  be  deficient  in  learning,  and  whof^  zeal  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  cannot  b^  doubted, 
have  abandoned  their  religion,  and  their  infereft  in  it, 
as  objects  whidh  admit  of  no  defence  or  jii/Ufication.’* 
All  the  other  conftituent  members  of  this  great  coun- 
•cil  were  zealous  for  the  eilablifhment  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  affirmed  the  propriety  of  its  doCtrines.  Thus 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  great  deliberation 
and  folemnity,  examined,  voted,  and  ratified  the  con- 
feffion  of  the  reformed  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Confeffion 
ot  themafj.Qf  Faith,  the  parliament  pafted  an  aCl  againft  the  mafs 
and  the  exercife  of  the  Romifh  worfhip.  And  it  feru- 
pkd  not  to  ordain,  that  all  perfons  faying  or  hearing 
irafs  fhoiild,  for  the  firft  offence,  be  expofed  to  the 
confifcation  of  their  eftates,  and  to  a  corporal  chaftife- 
ment,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  magiftrate  ;  that  for  the 
fecoiid  offence,  they  fhonld  be  banifhed  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  for  the  third  offence  they  fhould  incur 
?e/fecutin^;^rid  fuffer  the  pains  of  death.  This  fiercenefs,  it  is  to 
fpirit  of  thebe  acknowledged,  did  not  fuit  the  generofity  of  viCfory; 
;proceftants,a,nd  while  an  excufe  is  fought  for  \t  in  the  perfidiouf- 
nefs  of  the  Romifh  priefthood,  it  efcapes  not  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  inoft  fuperficial  hiftorians,  that  thefe  fe- 
verities  were  exaCfly  thofe  of  which  the  Proteftants  had 
complained  fo  loudly,  and  with  fo  much  juftice.  By 
another  ordination,  die  parliament,  after  having  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  pope,  or  biftiop  of  Rome,  had  infliCled 
a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury  upon  the  fove- 
rcignty  and  government  of  Scotland,  by  his  frequent 
interferences  and  claims  of  power,  commanded  and  de¬ 
creed,  that,  for  the  future,  his  jurifdiCllon  and  authori¬ 
ty  fhould  be  dead  and  cxtinCl ;  and  that  all  perfons 
maintaining  the  fmaileft  connexion  with  him,  or  with 
his  fcCf,  fhould  be  liable  to  the  lofs  of  honour  and  offi¬ 
ces,  profeription,  and  banifliment. 


and  topics  of  a  information  to  Francis  and  Mary,  by  a 
petition  or  a  narrative,  the  parliament  had  vqted  them 
into  laws  ;  and  from  this  informality  the  validity  of  its 
proceedings  has  been  fui'pecfed.  But  it  is  obfervs^blc 
of  the  Proteftants,  that  they  had  not  concealed  their 
views  with  regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Po¬ 
pery  ;  that  in  the  grant  of  redrefs  and  conceffion,  and 
in  the  deed  of  treaty,  no  aCfual  prohibition  was  made 
to  bar  the  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  ;  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  authority  was  given  to  the  parliament  to  decide 
in  affairs  of  ftate ;  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  fo- 
lemiily  bound  to  authenticate  its  tranfadlions.  Though 
a  formality  was  invaded,  the  fpirit  of  the  treaties  was 
yet  refpedted  and  maintained.  The  nation,  of  confe- 
quence,  imputed  the  condufl  of  Francis  and  Mary  to 
political  reafons  fuggefted  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  to  the  artifices  of  the  Popifh  clergy ;  and  as  Eli¬ 
zabeth  did  not  refufe,  upon  her  part,  the  ratification 
of  the  agreements,  and  folicited  and  preffed  the  French 
court  in  vain  to  adopt  the  fame  meafure,  a  ftrength  and 
force  were  thence  communicated  to  this  conclufion. 

When  the  three  eftates  difpatched  Sir  James  Sandi- 
lands  to  France,  they  inftructed  the  earls  of  Morton 
and  Glencairn,  with  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  court  of  England.  By  thefe  ambaffadors 
they  prefen  ted  to  Elizabeth  their  fincere  and  refpedlful 
thanks,  for  the  attention  fhown  by  her  to  Scotland, 
in  her  late  moft  important  fer vices.  And  while  they 
folicited  the  continuance  of  her  favour  and  protedfion, 
intreated,  in  an  earneft  manner,  that  her  majefty,  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  amity, 
would  be  plcafed  to  take  in  marriage  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  the  next  heir  after  his  father  to  the  Scottifh  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  queen  made  new  and  fervent  protefla- 
tions  of  her  regard  and  attachment ;  and  gave  the  pro- 
mife  of  her  warmeft  aid  when  it  fhould  be  neceffary, 
in  their  juft  defence,  upon  any  future  occafion.  She 
fpoke  in  obliging  terms  of  the  earl  of  Arran  ;  but  as 
(he  found  in  herfelf  no  prefent  difpofition  to  marriage, 
fhe  defired  that  he  might  confult  his  happinefs  in  ano¬ 
ther  alliance.  She  expreffed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Scottifh  nobility  ;  and  as  a  demonftration  of  her 
affeiftion  and  efteem,  ffie  took  the  liberty  to  remind 
them  of  the  pradices  which  had  been  employed  to  o- 
verturn  their  independency,  and  begged  them  to  confi- 
der  the  unanimity  and  concord  of  their  order  as  a  ne- 


Thefe  memorable  and  decifive  ftatutes  produced  the  .  ceflary  guard  agamft  the  ambition  and  the  artifice  of 
overthrow  of  the  Romifh  religion.  To  obtain  to  thefe  the  enemies  of  their  nation. 


508  proceedings,  and  to  its  other  ordinances,  the  appro- 
Francii*  andbatioR  of  Francis  and  Mary  was  an  objed  of  the  great- 
Marv  refufe  anxiety,  and  of  Infinite  moment  to  the  three  eftates. 

James  Sandilands  lord  St  John  was  therefore  ap- 
thfs^rl  a-  pointed  to  go  to  France,  and  to  exprefs  to  the  king 
jsient.  and  queen  the  affedlon  and  allegiance  of  their  fub- 
jeds,  to  explain  what  had  been  done  in  confequence  of 
the  late  conceffions  and  treaty,  and  to  folicit  their  royal 
ratification  of  the  tranfadions  of  the  parliament.  The 
fpirited  behaviour  of  the  Congregation  had,  however, 
exceeded  aU  the  expedations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine; 
and  the'bufinels  of  the  embaffy,  and  the  ambaffador 
liimfelf,  though  a  man  of  charader  and  probity,  were 
treated  not  only  with  ridicule,  but  with  infult  and  con¬ 
tumely.  He  returned  accordingly  without  any  anfwer 
to  his  commiffion.  Inftead  of  fubinitting  the  heads 


The  fuccefs  of  the  Congregation,  though  great  and 
illuftrious,  was  not  yet  completely  decifive.  The  re- 
fufal  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  ratify  their  proceedings 
opened  a  fource  of  bitternefs  and  inquietude.  The 
Popifh  party,  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  royal  protedion  it  would  foon  be  formi¬ 
dable.  Political  confiderations  might  arife,  not  only 
to  cool  the  amity  of  England,  but  even  to  provoke  iti 
refentment.  And  France,  though  it  could  now  tranf- 
port  no  army  againft  Scotland,  might  foon  be  able  to 
adopt  that  expedient.  Cruel  diftradions  and  fevere  ca¬ 
lamities  were  ftill  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrownefs 
of  their  own  rcfources  they  could  find  no  folid  and 
permanent  fecurity  againft  the  rage  and  weight  of 
domeftic  fadion,  and  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  kingdom.  All  their  fair  atchievements  might 
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alike  their  religious  and  civil  liberties. 

While  the  anguiili  or  melancholy  apprehenfions  re- 
prefTed  the  triumph  oF  the  Congregation,  the  event 
which  could  operate  moil  to  their  intereils  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  them.  This  event  was  the  death  of  Fran¬ 
cis  ir.  The  tte  which  knit  Scotland  to  France  was 
thus  broken.  A  new  feene  of  politics  difplays  it- 
felf.  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  ruled 
Charles  IX.  and  was  the  perfonal  enemy  of  tire  queen 
of  Scots.  The  power  and  the  credit  which  Mary  had 
lent  to  her  uncles,  and  the  frequent  and  humiliating 
difappolntments  which  the  queen-mother  had  fuffered 
from  her  influence  over  Francis,  were  now  rep;iid  with 
a  ftudied  indifference  and  negledt.  In  the  full  perfec¬ 
tion  ,of  her  charms,  with  two  crowns  upon  her  head, 
and  looking  towards  a  third,  fhe  felt  herfelf  to  be  with¬ 
out  grandeur  and  without  confequence.  Leaving  a 
court  where  fhe  had  experienced  all  the  enjoyments  of 
which  humanity  is  fufceptible,  flie  retired  to  Rheims,  to 
indulge  her  forrow. 

In  the  humiliation  of  their  queen,  and  in  the  change 
produced  in  the  councils  of  France,  the  Protelfants  of 
Scotland  found  every  poffible  encouragement  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigour  in  the  full  eftablifliment  of  the  re¬ 
formed  dodfrines.  After  the  diffolving  of  the  pailia- 
ment,  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
plan  of  policy  which  might  fuit  befl  the  tenets  and  re¬ 
ligion  for  which  they  had  contended.  The  three  e- 
flates,  amidfl  their  other  tranfadlions,  had  granted  a 
EcclefiaftI-  commifTion  to  Mr  John  Winram,  Mr  John  Spottif- 
jtal  {govern- wood,  John  Willocks,  Mr  John  Douglas,  Mr  John 
[Scotland  Knox,  to  frame  and  model  a  fcheme 

or  platform  of  ecclefiaftical  government.  They  v/ere 
not  long  in  complying  with  an  order  fo  agreeable  to 
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which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views  and 
iftterefls  of  the  reformed.  And  this  end  was  alfo  pro¬ 
moted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  by  the  infidious  po- 
licy  of  Catharine  Mcdicis.  She  was  willing  to  in- 
creafe  and  to  fofter  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  fituation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubje(ffs. 
Upon  this  account  fhe  had  engaged  Charles  IX.  to  dif- 
patch  Monfieur  Noailles  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to 
urge  it  in  ftrong  terms  to  renew  the  ancient  league  bc- 
tivecn  the  two  kingdoms,  to  difTolve  the  alliance  wdth 
England,  and  to  re-eftabliffi  over  Scotland  the  Popilh 
do-ttrines  and  the  Popiffi  clergy.  A  new  meeting  of  the 
ellates  was  affenibled,  which  confidered  thefe  ftrange 
requifitions,  and  treated  them  with  the  indignation 
they  merited.  Monfieur  Noailles  was  inftrudfed  to  in¬ 
form  his  fovereigu,  that  France  Iraving  aded  with  cruel¬ 
ty  and  perfidioufnefs  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking 
tlieir  independency  and  liberties  under  the  cover  and 
pretence  of  amity  and  marriage,  did  not  deferve  to 
know  them  any  longer  as  an  ally ;  that  principles  of 
juftice,  a  love  of  probity,  and  a  high  fenfe  of  grati¬ 
tude,  did  not  permit  the  Scottifh  parliament  to  break 
the  confederacy  with  England,  which  had  geneioufly 
protc^ed  their  country  againft  the  tyrannical  views  of 
the  French  court,  and  the  treacherous  machinations  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife  ;  and  that  they  were  never  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Popiffi  clergy  to  be  a  diftina  order  of 
men,  or  the  legal  pofTefTors  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  ;  fince,  having  aboliffied  the  power  of  the  pope, 
and  renounced  his  doarines,  they  could  beftow  no  fa¬ 
vour  or  countenance  upon  his  vaflals  and  fervants. 

To  this  council  of  the  eftates  a  new  fupplication  was 
prefented  by  the  Protelfants.  They  departed  from  the 
high  claim  which  they  had  made 


,  for  the  riches  and 

_  _  ^  patrimony  of  the  Pojiiffi  church;  and  it  was  only  re - 

them,  and  compcifed  what  is  termed  the  F^rJ  Book  of  quefted  by  them,  that  a  reafonable  or  decent  provifion 
Difcipline;  in  wluch  they  explained  the  uniformity  and  ffiould  be  allotted  to  the  true  preachers  of  the  {rofpel. 
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method  which  ought  to  be  preferved  concerning  doc¬ 
trine,  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments,  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  provifion  of  minifters,  and  the  poUcy  of  the 
^  church, 

j  A  convention  of  the  eftates  gave  its  faiuftion  to  the 

Prtffiyterran  fcheme  of  government.  But  while  the 
Book  of  Difcipline  (ketched  out  a  policy  beautiful  for 
Its  fimpiicity,  yet  it  required  that  the  patrimony  and 
iues  of  the  the  rich  pofleffionB  of  the  ancient  church,  ffiould  be 
•hu/chSe-  eftabliffiment.  The  reformers, 

i'uccefsful  in  the  dodrines  and  the  policy 
cformed  they  had  propofed,  were  here  very  unfortunate.  This 
convention  of  the  effates  did  not  pay  a  more  refpedful 
regard  to  this  propofal  than  the  celebrated  parliament 
had  done,  which  demoliffied  the  mafs  and  the  jurif- 
didion  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  They  affeded  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  no  better  than  a  dream.  The  expreffion  “  a 
devout  imaginatiord*  was  applied  to  it  in  mockery  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  long  and  painful  ftruggles, 
that  the  new  dflabliffiment  was  able  to  procure  to  it- 
fclf  a  becoming  and  neceffiary  provifion  and  fupport. 
The  Romiffi  clergy  were  ftrenuous  to  continue  in  tiicir 
fioffeirioTii,  and  to  profit  by  them  ;  and  the  nobles  and 
the  laity  having  feized  upon  great  proportions  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  were  no  ieis  anxious  to  retain 
the  acqulfitions  they  had  made. 

1  he  averfion  entertained  ffom  bdftoxnng  riches  upon 
VoL.  XVII.  Parti. 


This  application,  however,  no  lefs  than  their  former 
exorbitant  demand,  was  treated  with  negled  and  in¬ 
difference.  But  amidff  the  anxiety  manifefted  by  the 
nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  hold  the  Pref- 
byterian  clergy  in  fiibjedion  and  in  poverty,  they  dif- 
covered  the  v/armeff  zeal  for  the  extenfion  and  conti¬ 
nuance  of  die  reformed  opinions.  For  in  this  fuppli- 
cation  of  the  Proteftants,  an  ardent  delire  being  inti¬ 
mated  and  urged,  that  all  the  monuments  of  idolatry 
which  remained  ffiould  be  utterly  deffroyed,  the  fulleff 
and  moft  unbounded  approbation  was  given  to  it.  An 
aft  accordingly  was  paffed,  which  commanded  that  (Jo* 
every  abbey-church,  every  cloifier,  and  e/ery  memo- 
rial  whatfoever  of  Popery,  fiiould  be  finally  overthrown 
and  demolJfted  :  and  the  care  of  this  cruel,  but  popu-T'and' 
lar  employment,  was  committed  to  thofe  perfons  who  every  mark 
were  moft  remarkable  for  their  keennefs  and  ardour  in 
the  work  of  the  reformation.  Its  execution  in  the*"’®* 
weftern  counties  was  given  in  charge  to  the  carls  ofi‘°ti'"j 
Arran,  Argylc,  and  Glcncairn  ;  the  lord  James  Stuart 
attended  to  it  111  the  more  northern  diftrifts ;  and  in  the 
iniand  divifions  of  the  country,  it  was  intrufted  to  the 
barons  in  whom  the  Congregation  had  the  greateft  con¬ 
fidence,  A  dreadful  devaftation  enfued.  The  popu- 
J^e,  armed  with  authority,  fpread  their  ravages  over 
the  kingdom. ^  It  was  deemed  an  execrable  lenity  to 
ipare  any  fabric  or  place  where  idolatry  had  been  exer- 
^  cifed. 
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cifed.  The  churches  and  rcliidous  ijoufes  were  every¬ 
where  defaced,  or  pulled  to  the  ground  ;  and  their  fur¬ 
niture,  utcnlils,  and  decorations,  became  the  prizes  and 
the  property  of  the  invader.  Even  the  fepulclires  of 
the  dead  were  ranfacked  and  violated.  The  libraries  of 
the  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  regillers  kept  by  them  of  their 
own  tranfa(ffions  and  of  civil  affairs,  were  gathered  into 
heaps,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Religious  anti¬ 
pathy,  the  fandlon  of  law,  the  exhortation  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  the  hope  of  fpoll,  and,  above  all,  the  ardour  to  put 
the  laft  hand  to  the  reformation,  concurred  to  drive  the 
rage  of  the  people  to  its  wildeff  fury  ;  and,  in  the  midft 
of  havock  and  calamity,  the  new  eltablifhment  furveyed 
its  importance  and  its  power. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  having  left  his  queen,  Ma¬ 
ry,  In  a  very  difagreeable  fituatiou  while  fhe  remained 
in  France,  it  now  became  neceffary  for  her  to  think  on 
returning  to  her  own  country.  To  this  fhc  was  foli- 
cited  both  by  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts  ;  the  former, 
that  they  might  gain  her  over  to  their  party ;  and  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  was  of  their  own  perfua- 
iion,  Popery  might  once  more  be  eftablifhed  in  Scot¬ 
land.  For  this  deputation,  the  Proteftants  chofe  lord 
James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen ;  and  the 
Papifts,  John  Lefty,  official  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocefe  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  ftart  of  the 
Proteftant  ambaffador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  firft  delivering  his  meffage.  He  advifed  her  ftrong- 
ly  to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re- 
prefented  as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  had 
cfpoufed  the  Proteftant  caufe  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  might  advance  himfelf  to  the  higheft  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  ftate  ;  nay,  that  he  had  already  fixed  his 
mind  on  the  crown  itfelf.  For  thefe  reafons  he  advi¬ 
fed  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  fhould  be  confined  in 
France  till  the  government  of  Scotland  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  eftablifhed.  But  if  the  queen  was  averfe  to 
this  meafurc,  he  advifed  her  to  land  in  fome  of  the 
northern  diftrifts  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  were 
mo  ft  numerous  ;  in  which  cafe  an  army  of  20,000  men 
would  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  reftore  the 
Popifh  religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  The 
next  day  the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  upon  her,  and 
gave  an  advice  very  different  from  that  of  Lefty.  The 
fureft  method  of  preventing  infurre£lions,  he  faid,  was 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  that  a 
ftandlng  army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  lofe 
the  affeftions  of  her  fubjefts  ;  for  which  reafon  he  ad¬ 
vifed  her  to  vifit  Scotland  without  guards  and  v/ithout 
foldiers,  and  he  became  folemnly  bound  to  fecure  their 
obedience  to  her.  To  this  advice  Mary,  though  fhe 
diftrufted  its  author,  liftened  with  attention  ;  and  lord 
James,  Imagining  that  fhe  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity ;  by 
which  means  he  obtained  a  promife  of  the  earldom  of 
Mar  re. 

Before  Mary  fet  out  from  France,  fhe  received  an 
embaffy  from  queen  Elizabeth,  preffing  her  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  fhe  had  taken  care 
to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  that  Francis  and  Mary  fhould 
for  ever  abftain  from  affuming  the  title  and  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  this  was  declined  by  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  conference  with  the 
Engllfh  ambaffador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  poli¬ 
tical  abilities  '^.  Her  refufal  greatly  augmented  the 
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jealoufies  which  already  prevailed  between  her  and  E-'  Scotland, 
llzabeth,  infomuch  that  the  latter  refufed  her  a  fafe  paf- 
fage  through  her  dominions  into  Scotland.  This  was 
conlidered  by  Mary  as  a  high  indignity ;  ftie  returned 
a  very  fpirited  anfwer,  informing  her  rival,  that  ftie 
could  return  to  her  own  dominions  without  any  affift- 
ance  from  her,  or  indeed  whether  fhe  would  or  not. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  i  561,  Mary  fet  fail  from  Ca¬ 
lais  for  Scotland.  She  left  France  with  much  regret ; 
and  at  night  ordered  her  couch  to  be  brought  upon 
deck,  defiring  the  pilot  to  awaken  her  in  the  morning 
if  the  coaft  of  France  fhould  be  in  view.  The  night 
proved  calm,  fo  that  the  queen  had.  an  opportunity 
once  more  of  indulging*  herfelf  with  a  fight  of  that  be¬ 
loved  country.  A  favourable  wind  now  fprung  up, 
and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  fhe  efcaped  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  fet  out  to  intercept  60s 
her  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  fhe  landed  fafely  at  lands 
Leitli.  ^ 

But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  the 
greateft  demonftrations  of  joy,  it  was  not  long  before 
an  irreconclleable  quarrel  began  to  take  place.  The 
Proteftant  religion  was  now  eftablifhed  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  and  its  profeffors  had  fo  far  deviated  from 
their  own  principles,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  their 
principles,  that  they  would  grant  no  tolei-ation  to  the 
oppofite  party,  not  even  to  the  fovereign  herfelf.  In 
confeqiience  of  this,  when  the  queen  attempted  to  cele- 
brate  mafs  in  her  own  chapel  of  Holyroodhoufe,  a  vio-  Is  infulted 
lent  mob  affembled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  dlffi-^y„^^e 
culty  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  and  fome  other  per-^ 
fons  of  high  diftinftion  could  appeafe  the  tumult.  Ma¬ 
ry  attempted  to  allay  thefe  ferments  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  fhe  promifed  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
ftates  in  religious  matters  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  death  for  any  perfon  to  attempt  an  in¬ 
novation  or  alteration  of  the  religion  which  fhe  found 
generally  eftablifhed  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  A- 
gainft  this  proclamation  the  earl  of  Airan  protefted, 
and  formally  told  the  herald,  the  queen’s  proclamation 
fhould  not  proteft  her  attendants  and  fervants  if  they 
prefumed  to  commit  idolatry  and  to  fay  mafs.  John 
Knox  declared  from  the  pnlpit,  that  one  mafs  was 
more  temble  to  him  than  if  10,000  armed  enemies 
had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  re-eftablifh 
Popery.  The  preachers  eveiywhere  declaimed  againft 
idolatry  and  the  mafs ;  keeping  up,  by  their  mlllaken 
zeal,  a  fpirit  of  difeontent  and  fedition  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  before  the 
queen  to  anfwer  for  the  freedom  of  his  fpeeches ;  but 
his  unbounded  boldnefs  when  there  gave  Mary  much 
difquiet,  as  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  deal  with 
him.  The  freedoms,  however,  which  were  taken  with 
the  queen,  could  not  induce  her  to  depart  from  that 
plan  of  government  which  fhe  had  laid  down  in  France. 

To  the  Proteftants  fhe  refolved  to  pay  the  greateft  at¬ 
tention  ;  from  among  them  fhe  chofe  her  privy-council, 
and  heaped  favours  upon  the  lord  James  Stuart,  who 
for  his  adlivity  in  promoting  the  reformation  was  the 
moft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  to  her  cour¬ 
tiers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  fhe  behaved  with 
a  diftant  formality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  between  the  two 
rival  queens  became  every  day  greater.  The  queen 
of  Scotland  preffed  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  neareft 
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Scotland,  hdr  to.  the  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  prefled 
— Mary  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  With  this 
the  latter  could  not  comply,  as  it  would  in  fad  have 
been  renouncing  for  ever  the  title  to  that  crown  for 
which  fhe  was  fo  earneilly  contending.  Endlefs  nego- 
ciations  were  the  confequence,  and  the  hatred  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  Mary  continually  increafed.  This  year  the 
queen  of  Scotland  amiifed  herfelF  by  making  a  circuit 
through  part  of  her  dominions.  From  Edinburgh  flie 
proceeded  to  Stirling ;  from  thence  to  Perth,  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  St  Andrew's.  Though  received  everywhere 
with  the  greatell  acclamations  and  marks  of  affedion, 
flie  could  not  but  remark  the  rooted  averfion  which 
had  univerfally  taken  place  againfl  Popery ;  and  upon 
her  return  to  Edinburgh,  her  attention  was  called  to 
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able  fituation,  being  fiifpeded  and  diflrufted  by  both  Scotland, 
parties.  From  the  concelTions  flie  had  made  to  the  Pro- 
teilants,  the  Papifts  fuppofed  that  fhe  had  a  defign  of  Mary^dif- 
renouncing  their  religion  altogether ;  while,  on  the  traded  by 
other  hand,  the  Protellants  could  fcarcely  allow  them-  both  par- 
felves  to  believe  that  they  owed  any  allegiance  to  an 
idolater.  Difquiets  of  another  kind  alfo  now  took  6ii 
place.  The  duke  of  Chatellierault,  having  left  the  Ca-  Charader^ 
tholics  to  join  the  oppofite  party,  was  negleded  by  his 
fovereign.  Being  afraid  of  fomc  danger  to  liimfelF,  he 
fortified  the  caflle  oF  Dumbarton,  which  he  refolved  to 
defend ;  and  in  cafe  of  neceflity  to  put  himfelf  under 
the  protedlion  of  the  queen  of  England. — The  earl  of 
Arran  was  a  man  of  very  flendcr  abilities,  but  of  bound- 
lefs  ambition.  The  queen's  beauty  had  made  an  im- 


an  exertion  of  this  zeal,  which  may  be  confidered  as  preffion  on  his  heart,  and  his  ambition  made  him  fancy 
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highly  charadferiflic  of  the  times.  The  magiftrates  of 
this  city,  after  their  eledtion,  enadled  rules,  according 
ETirfburgb.^^  cuftom,  for  the  government  of  their  borough.  By 
one  of  thefe  adbs,  which  they  publifhed  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  they  commanded  all  monks,  friars,  and  priefts,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  adulterers  and  fornicators,  to  depart 
from  the  town  and  its  limits  within  24  hours,  under 
the  pains  of  corredlion  and  punifhmerit.  Marj'^,  juftly 
interpreting  this  exertion  of  power  to  be  an  ufurpation 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  a  violation  of  order,  dif- 
plaeed  the  magillrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  eledl 
others  in  their  room,  and  granted  by  proclamation  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  her  fubjedls  not  convidted  of 
any  crime,  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  her  capital  at 
their  pleafure. 

Befides  thefe  dillurbances  on  account  of  religion,  the 
^,q8  kingdom  was  now  in  coiifufion  on  another  account. 
iDifordered  The  long  continuance  of  civil  wars  had  left  a  pronenefs 
Hate  of  the  to  tumults  and  iiifurredfions  everywhere  ;  and  thefts, 
rapine,  and  licentioiifnefs  of  every  kind,  threatened  to 
fubvert  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety.  Mary  made 
confiderable  preparations  for  the  fuppreflion  of  thefe 
5upprt-ffed  diforders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuart  her  chief 
3y  lord  juiliciar  and  lieutenant.  He  was  to  hold  tw^o  criminal 
courts,  the  one  at  Jedburgh,  and  the  other  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  To  aflilt  his  operations  againfl  the  banditti,  w^ho 
w^ho  were  aimed,  and  often  aflbeiated  into  bodies,  a 
military  force  was  neceffary  ;  but  as  there  were  at  pre- 
fent  neither  flanding  army  nor  regular  troops  in  the 
kingdom,  the  county  oF  Edinburgh,  and  ten  others, 
were  commanded  to  have  tlieir^ilrength  in  readinefs  to 
afliil  him.  The  feudal  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free 
proprietors  of  thefe  diftridts,  hi  complete  armour,  and 
with  provilions  for  20  days,  w^ere  appointed  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  his  commiflion,  and  to  obey 
Ills  orders  in  eflablifhing  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
this  expedition  he  was  attended  with  his  uiual  fiiccefs. 
He  deflroyed  many  of  the  Itroiig-holds  of  the  banditti; 
hanged  20  of  the  mofl  notorious  offenders  ;  and  order¬ 
ed  50  more  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  fufler 
the  penalties  of  law  on  aecoiiiit  of  their  rebellious  beha¬ 
viour.  He  entered  into  terms  with  the  lord  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Fofler,  the  w'aidens  oF  the  Englifh  bordei-s, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  nations ;  and  he  com¬ 
manded  the  chiefs  of  the  diforderly  clans  to  fubmit  to 
the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  orders  with  regard  to  the 
fecuring  of  the  peace,  and  preventing  infunedtioiis  and 
tiepredations  for  the  future. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  very  difagree- 


himfelf  the  fitteft  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  her  huf- 
band.  But  his  fanaticifm,  and  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  oppofed  the  mafs,  difgufled  her.  He  bore  her 
diflike  with  an  uneafinefs  that  preyed  upon  his  intelledls 
and  difordered  them.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that  he  had 
concerted  a  fcheme  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  her  perfon  by 
armed  retainers  ;  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were  com¬ 
manded  to  be  in  readinefs  to  defeat  any  projedl  of  this 
fort.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  diflinguifhed  chiefly 
by  his  prodigalities  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  man¬ 
ners.  The  earl  of  Marifclial  had  every  thing  that  was 
honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  overwary  and  flow. 

The  earl  of  Morton  poflefled  penetration  and  ability, 
but  was  attached  to  no  party  or  meafures  from  any 
principles  of  redlitude :  His  own  advantage  and  inte- 
refls  were  the  motives  which  governed  him.  The  earl 
of  Huntley  the  lord  chancellor,  was  unquiet,  variable, 
and  vindidiive  :  His  paflions,  now  fermenting  with  vio¬ 
lence,  were  foon  to  break  forth  in  the  moll  dangerous 
pradlices.  The  earls  of  Gleneairn  and  Menteith  were 
deeply  tindlured  with  fanaticifm  ;  and  their  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  not  lefs  than  their  poveity, 
recommended  them  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Pier  ambaf- 
fador  Randolph,  advifed  her  to  feeure  their  fervice,  by 
addrefiing  herfelf  to  their  neceflitles.  Among  courtiers 
of  this  defeription,  it  was  difficult  for  Mary  to  make  a 
feleclion  of  minifters  in  whom  to  confide.  The  confe- 
qiienee  and  popularity  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and 
of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  had  early  pointed  them  out 
to  this  dlftindllon  ;  and  hitherto  they  had  adled  to  her 
fatisfadlion.  They  w'ere  each  of  eminent  capacity  ; 
but  the  former  was  fufpeded  of  aiming  at  the  fove- 
rcignty  ;  the  latter  was  prone  to  rehiiement  and  dupli¬ 
city  ;  and  both  were  more  connected  with  Elizabeth 
than  became  them  as  tke  miniflers  and  fubjedfs  of  an¬ 
other  fovereign. 

Beflde  the  policy  of  employing  and  trufting  ftatef- 
men  who  were  Troteflants,  and  the  precaution  of  main¬ 
taining  a  firm  peace  with  England,  Mary  had  it  alfo  at 
heart  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  revenues  of  the  an¬ 
cient  church.  A  convention  of  eftates  was  aflembled  She  obtains 
to  deliberate  upon  this  meafure.  The  bifhops  were  ^  part  of 
alarmed  with  their  perilous  fituation.  It  was  made  eccle- 
knowii  to  them,  that  the  charge  of  the  queen's  hoiife/^''^‘‘^^^ 
hold  required  an  augmentation  ;  and  that  as  the  rents 
of  the  church  had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was 
expedient  that  a  proper  proportion  of  them  fliould  now 
be  refumed  to  uphold  its  fpleiidour.  After  long  con- 
fultations,  the  prelates  and  eflate  ccclefiailical,  confider- 
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fcotlan:!.  Jng  that  they  exHted  merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen^ 
w  Gonfented  to  refign  to  tier  the  third  part  of  their  bene¬ 

fices,  to  be  managed  at  her  pleafiire ;  with  the  referva- 
tion  that  they  (lioiild  be  fecured  during  tlieir  lives  againft 
all  farther  payments,  and  relieved  from  the 'burden  of 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy. 
With  this  offer  the  queen  and  the  convention  of  eftates 
were  fatisfied.  Rentals,  accordingly,  ot  all  their  bene* 
fees  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  ordered  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ancient  eccleiiallics ;  the  reformed  mini- 
llers,  fuperintendants,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  make  out  regiders  of  the  grams  or  provifions  ne* 
cefTary  to  fupport  their  ellablifhment ;  and  a  fuperemi- 
iient  power  of  judging  in  tliefe  matters  was  committed 
to  the  queen  and  the  pri\<y-council. 

While  the,  prelates  and  eflate  ecckfiaftical  fubmitted 
to  this  offer  from  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs,  it  was  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this 
time  wore  holding  an  afTombly.  It  was  their  earned 
wifh  to  efteft  the  entire  dellrudion  of  the  ancient  efla- 
blifhment,  to  fucceed  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  emo¬ 
luments,  and  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  crown.* 
But  while  the  Proteftaiit  preachers  were  naturally  and 
unanimoufly  of  thele  fentiments,  the  nobles  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  difpofed 
To  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in- 
vcil  them  with  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  Hep  flill  more 
dangerous.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  equitable,  that 
the  ancient  clergy  fhould  be  maiirtained  during  their 
lives ;  and  it  conlHled  with  the  private  interefls  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  figured  during  the 
reformation,  not  to  confent  to  any  fcheme  that  w’^ould 
deprive  them  of  the  fpolls  of  which  they  had  already 
pofleffed  themfelves  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or 
613  which  they  might  flill  be  enabled  to  acquire. 

Bad  fuccefs  Thus  public  as  well  as  private  confiderations  contrl- 
the  e'e-  buted  to  feparate  and  divide  the  lay  Pioteflants  and  the 
the^Proce  p^’cachers.  The  general  affembly,  therefore,  of  the 
ftantn  church,  was  not  by  any  means  fuccefsful  in  the  views 
w^hlch  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  which 
they  fubmitted  to  the  convention  of  eftates.  Doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  church  had  any  title  to 
affemble  itfelf.  The  petition  preferred  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  prohibition  of  the 
raafs,  was  rejefted,  notwithftanding  all  the  zeal  mani- 
fefted  by  the  brethren.  The  requeft  that  Mary  fhould 
give  authority  to  the  book  of  difciplinc,.  ^was  m>t  only 
refufed,  but  even  treated  with  ridicule.  The  only  point 
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turers.  Sales  alfo  of  ecclefiaftical  property,  to  a  great 
extent,  had  been  made  by  the  ancient  incumbents  ;  and 
a  validity  was  fuppofed  to  be  given  to  thefe  tranfaitions 
by  confirmations  from  the  pope,  who  was  zealous  to  af- 
fift  his  votaries.^  Evea  the  crown  itfelf  had  contribu¬ 
ted  to  make  improper  difpoiitlons  of  the  ecclefiaftical* 
revenues.  Laymen  had  been  prefeuted  to  bifhoprics 
and  church-livings,  with  the  power  of  difpofing  of  the 
territory  in  connexion  with  them.  In  this  diffufion  of 
the  property  of  the  church,  many  fair  acquifitions,  and 
much  extenfive  domain,  came  to  be  invefted  in  the  no¬ 
bles  and  the  gentry. 

From  thefe  caules,  the  grant  of  the  third  of  their  be¬ 
nefices,  made  by  the  ancient  ecekTiaftics  to  the  queen, 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reformed  clergy, 
was  not  near  fo  confiderable  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled.  But  the  dlredllon  of  the  Icheine  being  lodged 
in  the  queen  and  the  privy-council,  the  advantage  to  the 
crown  was  flill  greater  than  that  beftovved  upon  the 
preachers.  Yet  the  carrying  the  project  into  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  without  its  inconveniences.  There  were 
flill  many  opportunities  for  artifice  and  corruption;  and 
the  full  third  of  the  ecclelialllcal  benefiGes,  even  after 
all  the  previous  abftraCtions  of  them  which  had  b^eii 
made,  could  not  be  levied  by  any  diligence.  For  the 
eccleiiaftics  often  produced  falfe  rentals  of  their  bene¬ 
fices  ;  and  the  colledlors  for  the  crown  were  not  always 
faithful  to  the  trail  repofed  in  them.  The  complete 
produce  of  the  thirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  fum  ; 
and  it  was  to  operate  to  the  expences  of  the  queen,  as 
well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the  preachers.  A  fcanty  pro¬ 
portion  went  to  the  latter ;  and  yet  the  perfons  who 
were  chofentofix  and  afeertain  their  particular  ftipendsthe  Frote* 
or  provifions  were  the  fail  friends  of  the  reformation,  ftant 
For  this  bufinefs  was  committed  in  charge  to  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Morton,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  with  James  Mackgill  the  clerk- 
regifter,  and  Sir  John  Ballenden  the  juflice-clerk.  One 
hundred  Scottifh  merks  were  deemed  fufftcient  for  a 
common  miniiler.  To  the  clergymen  of  greater  inte- 
reft  or  confi deration,  or  who  exercifed  their  functions  la 
more  extenfive  parities,  300  merks  were  allotted ;  and, 
excepting  to  fuperintendants,  this  fum  was  feldom  ex* 
ceeded.  To  the  earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  to  Lord  Erfliine,  who  had  large  ecclefiaftical 
revenues,  their  thirds  were  ufiially  remitted  by  the 
queen  ;  and  upon  the  eftabliftiment  of  this  fund  or  re¬ 
venue,  fhe  alfo  granted  many  penlions  to  perfons  about 
her  court  and  of  her  lioufehold. 
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The  complaints  of  the  preachers  were  made  with  little 
prefied'by  the  church,  which  attraded  any  notice,  was  decency,  and  did  not  contribute  to  better  their  condi.paj.,y 
its  requlfition  of  a  provifion  or  a  maintenance  ;  but  the  tion.  'fhe  coldnefs  of  the  Proteftaiit  laity,  and  the  hii-fatisfisi. 
meafure  invented  for  this  end  was  in  oppofiticn  to  all  manlty  ftiown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 
its  warmeft  defires.  both  to  their  pride  and  to  their  interefts.  To  a  mean 

This  meafure,  however,  founpromifing  to  the  preach-  fpirit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  power,  they  imputed 

dcfe6lioii  of  their  friends;  and  agaiiiil  the  queen 
they  were  animated  with  the  blttereft  animofity.  The 
poverty  in  which  they  were  fuffered  to  remain  inflamed 
all  their  pafiions.  They  induilrioufly  fought  to  indulge 
their  rancour  and  turbulence  ;  and  inveterate  habits  of 
iiifult  fortified  them  into  a  contempt  of  authority. 

To  the  queen,  wdiofe  temper  w'as  warm,  the  ruderiefa 
of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endleis  inquietude, 
which,  while  it  foftcred  her  religious  prejudices,  liad- 
the  good  effeft  to  con  Arm  her  coaitancy  10  her  friends-, 

and 


ers  in  expedlation,  was  found  to  be  flill  more  unfatis- 
fadlory  upon  trial.  The  wealth  of  the  Romifh  church 
had  been  immenfe,  but  great  invafions  had  been  made 
upon  it.  The  fears  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  upon  the  over¬ 
throw  of  popery,  induced  them  to  engage  in  fraudulent 
tranfadlions  with  their  kiafmen  and  relations  ;  iu  con- 
iequence  of  which  many  pofleflions  were  conveyed  from 
the  church  into  private  hands.  For  valuable  coniider- 
ations,  leafes  of  church-lands,  to  endure  for  many  years, 
or  in  perpetuity,  were  granted  to  ft  rangers  and  adv^n- 
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Itotland  ami  to  keep  falveher  gratitude  for  tnclr  n£^ivlty.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  intitled  to  her  refpe6l  and 
cfteem  from  his  abilities,  and  his  proximity  to  her  in 
blood,  had  merited  rewards  and  honours  by  his  public 
fervices  and  the  vigour  of  his  counfels.  After  his  fuc- 
cefsful  ditcharge  of  her  commilhon  as  chief  jnfiiciar  and 
lord  lieutenant,  fhe  could  not  think  of  allowing  him  to 
dtfcendfrom  thefe  offices,  without  bellowing  upon  him 
a  folid  and  permanent  mark  of  her  favour.  She  advan¬ 
ced  him  into  the  rank  of  her  nobility,  by  conferring  up* 
on  him  the'earldom  of  Marre.  At  the  fame  time  fne 
contributed  to  augment  his  conreqiience,  by  facilitating 
Lis  marriage  with  Agnes  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Marifchal ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  alliance  \^as  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  magnificence  and  ollentation  fo  extrava¬ 
gant  in  that  age,  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  preachers 
left  fome  avenging  judgment  or  calamity  fliould  afBnft 
the  iaiid.  They  "exclaimed  with  virulence  agaiiift  Ids 
riotous  feafting  ^nd  banquets  ;  and  the  malquerades 
which  were  exhibited  upon  this  occafion,  attraitmg  in 
a  ftlll  greater  degree  their  attention,  as  Ixdng  a  fpecies 
of  entertainmeut  hitherto  uiikr\own  irx  Scotland,  and 
which  was  tavoiirablc  to  the  profanenels  of  gallantry, 
they  pointed  againft  them  the  keenneft  flrokes  of  their 
cenfure  and  indignation. 

The  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Marre,,  the  afccndency  he 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  di- 
ftinttions  which  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
pole  him  to  uncommon  envy.  The  moil  dclperatc  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  moft  formidable,  was  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  In  tlieir  rivalfhip  for  power,  many  cauies  of 
difguft  had  arifen.  The  one  Was  at  the  head  o(  the 
Frotellants,  the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Paplfts. 
Upon  the  death  of  Francis  IL  Huntley  and  the  Popiih 
faction  had  fent  a  deputation  to  Mary,  inviting  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  offering  to  fnpport  her  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men.  His  advances  were  treated  with 
attention  and  civility,  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  The 
invitation  of  the  Proteftaiits,  prefented  by  the  earl  cf 
Marre,  was  more  acceptable  to  her.  Huntley  had  ad- 
vlfcd  her  to  detain  his  rival  in  con^nement  in  France 
till  the  Roman  Catholic  I'elig.ion  fhould  be  re-eftabliJhcd 
in  Scotland.  This  advice  fhe  not  only  difregarded,  but 
'carefted  his  enemy  with  particular  civihties.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  her  own  country,  Huntley  renewed  his  ad¬ 
vances,  offering  to  her  to  fet  up  the  mafs  in  all  the 
northern  counties.  He  even  converfed  in  a  prefTing 
manner  upoit  this  fubjedl  with  her  uncles  and  the  French 
courtiers  who  attended  her.  Still  no  real  attention  was 
paid  to  him.  He  came  to  her  palace,  and  was  recei¬ 
ved  only  with  refpeft.  He  was  lord  high  chancellor 
without  influence,  and  a  privy  counfellor  without  truft. 
The  earl  of  Marre  had  the  confidence  of  his  fovereign, 
and  was  drawing  to  him  the  authority  of  govenimeht. 
Thefe  were  cruel  mortifications  to  a  man  of  high  rank, 
inordinate  ambition,  imraenfe  wealth,  and  who  com¬ 
manded  numerous  and  warlike  retainers.  But  he  was 
yet  to  feel  a  ftroke  ftill  more  feverely  excruciating,,  and 
far  more  deftruCftive  of  his  confequciice.  The  opulent 
eftate  of  Marre,  which  Mary  had  erc£U'd'  into  an  earl¬ 
dom,  and  conferred,  upon  his  rival,  had  been  lodijed  in 
,his  family  for  fome  time.  He  coufidered  it  as  Ins  pro- 
^rty,.  and  that  it  was  never  to  be  tom  from  his  houfe. 
j  his  blow  was  at  once  to  irifult  moft  fenfibly  his  pride, 
and  to  cut  moft  fatally  the  fii.cvvs  of  his  greatnefs. 
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After  employing  againft  the  earl  of  Marre  thofe  arts  Scothnj. 
of  detra£fion  and  calumny  which  are  fo  common  in 
courts,  he  drew  up  and  fubferibed  a  formal  memorial,  f 
in  which  he  accufed  liim  of  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  the  lord 
of  Scotland.  This  paper  he  prefented  to  the  queen  ;  James 
but  the  arguments  with  which  he  fupported  his  charge  ' 

being  weak  and  incoiiclufive,  fhe  was  the  more  confirm- 
ed  in  her  attachment  to  her  ininifter.  Huntley  then 
addrefling  himftlf  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  m.an  difpofed 
to  defperate  courfes,  engaged  him  to  attempt  to  involve 
the  earl  of  Marre  and  the  houfe  of  Flamilton  in  opea 
and  violent  contention.  Bothwel  reprefented  to  Marre 
the  enmity  which  had  long  fubfifled  between  him  and 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton.  It  was  an  obllacle  to  his  And  at- 
greatnefs  ;  and  w^hile  its  dcftrudlion  might  raife  him  to  tempts 
the  higheft  pinnacle  of  power,  it  would  be  moft  ac- 
ccptable  to  the  queen,  who,  befide  the  hatred  which 
princes  naturally  entertain  to  their  fucccflbrs,  was  ani- 
inated  by  particular  caufes  of  oflence  againft  the  duke 
of  Cliatelherauit  and  the  carl  of  Arran.  He  concluded 
his  cxhortatk)ii  v/ith  making  an  unlimited  offer  of  his 
moft  ftreniious  fervices  in  the  execution  of  this  flagi¬ 
tious  enterprife.  The  earl  of  Marre,  Jiowever,  abhor¬ 
ring  the  bafenefs  of  the  proje(fl,  fufpicious  of  the  fin-  ' 
ccrity  of  the  propofer,  or  iati-.fied  that  his  eminence 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  fuch  arts,  rejedfed  all  his  ad¬ 
vances.  Bothwel,  di.^appolnted  upon  one  fide,  turn¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  the  other.  He  praflifed  with  the  houfe 
of  Kumilton  to  affaffinate  the  errl  of  Marre,  whom 
they  confidered  as  their  greateft  enemy.  The  buli- 
iiefs,  he  faid,  might  be  performed  with  eafe  and  ex-- 
pedition.  I'he  queen  was  in  ufe  to  hunt  the  deer  in 
the  park  of  Falkland ;  and  there  the  earl  of  Marre, 
unfufpedfing  any  danger,  and  flenderly  attended,  mighn 
be  overpowered  and  put.  to  death.  Tlie  perfon  of  the 
queen,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  feized  ;  and  by  de¬ 
taining  her  in  cuftody,  a  fandtion  and  fecurity  might 
be  given  to  their  crime.  The  integrity  of  the  earl  of 
Arran  revolting  againft  this  confpiracy,  defeated  itr^ 
purpofes.  Dreading  the  perpetration  of  fo  cruel  an 
adlion,  and  yet  fcnfible  of  the  refolute  determination 
ot  his  friends,  he  wrote  privately  to  the  earl  of  Marre, 
informing  him  of  his  danger.  But  the  return  of  Marre 
to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  intelligence,  being 
Intercepted  by  the  confpirators,  Arran  was  confined 
by  them  under  a  guard  in  Kenncil-houfe.  He  effeded  -- 
notvvithftanding  his  efcape,  and  made  a  full  dlfcoveiw  of 
the  plot  to  the  queen.  Yet  in  a  matter  fo  dark  he  B:it  takii 
could  produce  no  witneffes  and  no  written  vouchers  tom  hi«  at- 
cunfinn  his  acciifations.  He  therefore,  according  to 
the  fafhion  of  the  times,  offered  to  prove  his  informa¬ 
tion,  by  engaging  Bothwel  in  fingle  combat.  And 
though,  in  his  examinations  before  the .  privy  council, 
his  love  to  the  queen,  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of 
Marre,  the  atrocity  of  the  fcheme  he ‘revealed,  and, 
above  all,  his  duty  tind  concern  fpr  his  father  the  duke 
of  Chatelheranlt,  threw  him  Into  a  perturbation  of  mind 
which  exprefled  itfelf  violently  in  his  fpecch,  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  adions  ;  yet  his  declarations,  in  gene- 
ral,  were  ,  fo  confifttnt  and  firm,  that  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  take  the  command  of  the  caftle  of  Dum¬ 
barton  from  the  duke  of  Chatelheranlt,  to  confine  the 
other  confpirators  to  different  prifons,  and  to  wait  the 
farther  difeaveries  whick  might  be  made  by  accident 
and  time.. 
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5cot!an^^,  The  earl  of  Huntley,  inflamed  by  tlicfe  difappoint- 
ments,  invented  other  devices.  He  excited  a  tumult 
while  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Marre  were  at  St  An-, 
drew’s  with  only  a  few  attendants  ;  imagining  that  the 
latter  would  Tally  forth  to  quell  the  iiifurgents,  and 
that  a  convenient  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded 
for  putting  him  to  the  fword  without  detedllon.  The 
caution,  however,  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  defeating  this 
purpofe,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  retainers  to  attack,  him 
in  the  evening  when  he  ffiould  leave  the  queen  ;  but 
thefe  affaffins  being  fui*pnfcd  in  their  ftatiqn,  Huntley 
affeded  to  excufe  their  being  in  arms  in  a  fufpicious 
place  and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apologies,  which, 
though  admitted,  could  not  be  approved. 

About  this  period,  too,  letters  were  received  by 
Mary  from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in 
confequence  of  the  Intrigues  of  the  carl  of  Huntley 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  fa6fion.  They  preffed  her 
to  confider,  that  while  this  nobleman  was  the  molt 
powerful  of  her  fubje6ts,  he  was  by  far  the  moft  zeal- 
lous  III  the  interefts  of  the  church  of  Rome.  They 
intreated  her  to  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  her  rriar- 
riage  with  Sir  John  Gordon  his  fecond  fon ;  held  out 
to  her  magnifleent  promifes  of  money  and  military  fup- 
plies,  if  (he;  would  fet  herfelf  ferioufly  to  recover  to 
•  power  and  fplendour  tlie  ancient  religion  of  her  coun¬ 

try  ;  and  recommended  it  to  her  to  take  meafures 
to  deftroy  the  more  llrenuous  Proteffants  about  her 
court,  of  whom  a  roll  was  tranfmitted  to  her,  which 
included  the  name  of  her  confident  and  mlniiler  the 
earl  of  Marre.  Thefe  letters  could  not  have  reached 
her  at  a  jun6fure  more  unfavourable  for  their  fuccels. 
The  earl  of  Marre,  to  whom  fhe  communicated  them, 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greateft  vigour 
in  undermining  the  dcfigns  and  the  importance  of  his 
enemies. 

?5ir  John  New  incidents  exafperated  the  animorities  of  tlieene- 
Gordon  ^he  earl  of  Marre  and  his  own.  Sir  John  Gor- 

I'ord  a^il-  Ogllvic  having  a  private  dlfpute,  hap- 

vy,  and  is  pened  to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  ftreet  of  Ediii- 
apprehend-  burgh.  They  Immediately  drew  their  fwords  ;  and 
the  lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound. 
Sir  John  Gordon  was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  ma- 
giflrates.  The  .queen,  at  this  time  in  Stirling,  was 
informed  by  them  of  the  riot  ;  and  while  they  expref- 
fed  a  fear  left  the  friends  of  the  prifoner  ftiould  rife  up 
in  arms  to  give  him  his  liberty,  they  mentioned  a  fuf- 
plclon  which  prevailed,  that  the  partizans  of  the  lord 
Ogilvie  were  to  aflemble  themfelves  to  vindicate  his 
quarrel.  The  queen,  in  her  reply,  after  commending 
their  diligence,  inftrudled  them  to  continue  to  have  a 
watch  over  their  prifoner  ;  made  known  her  deffre  that 
the  law  fhould  take  Its  courfe  ;  and  coiinfelled  them  to 
have  no  apprehcnfions  of  the  k-indred  of  the  parties  at 
61-^  variance,  but  to  rely  upon  the  earl  of  Marre  for  pro- 
But  efcapes  viding  a  fufficient  force  for  their  protedllon.  Sir  John 
from  pri-  Oordori,  however,  found  the  means  to  break  from  his 
confinement  ;  and  flying  into  Aberdeenlhlre,  filled  the 
retainers  of  his  family  whh  his  complaints,  and  added 
to  the  difquiets  of  his  father  the  earl  of  Huntley. 

The  queen,  upon  returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a 
confultation  upon  affairs  of  ftate  with  her  privy  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  foon  after  fee  out  upon  a  progrefs  to  the 
northern  parts  of  her  kingdom.  At  Aberdeen  fhe 
was  met  by  the  lady  Huntley,  a  woman  of  deep  diffi- 


mulation  and*  of  refined  addrefs ;  who  endeavoured  to  Scotland, 
conciliate  her.  affedlioas,  was  prodigal  of  flattery,  ex-  — -v— J 
preffed  her  zeal  for  the  Pophb  religion,  and  let  fall  in- 
linnations  of  the  great  power  of  her  liufband.  She 
then  interceded  with  the  queen  for  forgivenefs  to  her 
fon  :  and  begged  with  a  keen  importunity,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  have  the  honour  to  klfs  her  hand. 

But  Maiy  having  told  her,  that  the  favour  fhe  had  fb- 
licited  could  not  poffibly  be  granted  till  her  fon  fhould 
return  to  the  prlfoii  from  which  he  had  efcaped,  and 
fiibmit  to  the  j’uftice  of  his  country,  the  lady  Huntley 
engaged  that  he  fhould  enter  again  Into  cuftody,  and  - 
only  intreated,  that,  inftead  of  being  confined  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  tie  fhould  be  conducted  to  the  caftle  of  Stirling. 

This  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  and  in  the  profecution 
of  the  bufinefs,  a  court  of  julllciary  being  called.  Sir 
John  Gordon  made  his  appearance,  and  acknowledged 
himfelf  to  be  the  queen^s  prifoner.  f'he  lord  Glamis 
was  appointed  to  condudl  him  to  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  524 
But  ifpon  the  road  to  this  fortrefs,  he  deceived  the  vi-Andat- 
gilance  of  his  guards,  haftened  back,  and  gathering  tempts  to 
1000  horfemen  among  his  retainers,  entrufted  his 
cuiity  to  the  fword.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  continued  her  progrefs. 

The  earl  of  Huntley  joined  himfelf  to  her  train.  His 
anxiety  to  Induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
houfe  of  Strathbogy  was  uncommon  5  his  intreatles 
were  even  preffed  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  efcape  and  rebellion  of  Sir 
John  Gordon.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  and  the 
fon  awakened  in  her  the  moft  alarming  fufpicions.  Af- 
fenibling  her  privy-council,  who,  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  thofe  times,  conftitiited  her  court,  and  attended  her 
perfon  in  her  progrefles  though  her  dominions  ;  fhe, 
with  their  advice,  commanded  her  heralds  to  charge 
Sir  John  Gordon  and  his  adherents  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  furrender  up  to  her  their  houfes  of 
ftreugth  and  caftles,  under  the  pains  of  high  treafon  and 
forfeiture.  Difdalning  now  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  where,  as  It  afterwards  appeared,  that 
nobleman  had  made  fecret  preparations  to  hold  her  in 
captivity,  fhe  advanced  to  Iiivernefs  by  a  different  rout. 

In  the  caftle  of  Jnvernefs  fhe  propofed  to  take  up  her 
refidence  ;  but  Alexander  Gordon  the  deputy  governor, 
a  dependent  of  the  family  of  Huntley,  refufed  to  admit 
her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  profpecf  of  a  certain 
and  Imminent  danger.  Her  attendants  were  few  in 
number,  the  town  was  without  walls,  and  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fufpedled.  In  this  extremity,  fome  fhips  in 
the  river  were  kept  in  readinefs  as  a  laft  refuge  ;  and 
fhe  iffiied  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  lier  loyal  fiib- 
jedls  in  thofe  parts  Immediately  to  repair  to  her  for  her 
prote£ti©n.  The  Frafers  and  Monroes  came  In  crowds 
to  make  her  the  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  though  called  to  arms  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for- 
fook  his  Itandard  for  that  of  their  fovereign,  when  they 
dlfcpveied  that  his  Intentions  were  hoftlle  to  her.  She 
employed  this  ftrength  in  laying  fiege  to  the  caftle, 
which  furrendered  itfelf  upon  the  firft  affault.  The 
lives  of  the  common  foldlers  were  fpared,  but  the  deputy- 
governor  was  liiftantly  executed.  The  queen,  full  of 
apprehcnfions,  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

To  Intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntley,  to  punifh  the 
troubles  which  his  family  had  created  to  the  queen, 
and  to  convince  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand, 
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'rofTatid,  a  mcafure  infinitely  humiliating  was  now  concerted  and 
put  in  pradtice.  The  earl  of  Marre  refigned  the  rich 
cilate  of  that  name  to  the  lord  Erfidne,  who  laid  claim 
to  it  as  his  right ;  and  received  in  recompenfe,  after 
its  eredcion  into  an  earldom,  the  territory  of  Murray, 
which  made  an  extenfive  portion  of  the  poffeflions  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley. 

The  lady  Huntley  haftencd  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  fovereign,  to  make  the  offer 
of  the  molt  humble  fubmiffions  on  the  part  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  to  avert  by  every  pofiiblc  means  the  downfal 
of  his  greatnefs.  But  all  accefs  to  the  queen  was  re- 
fiifed  to  her ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  was  fummoned 
to  appear  in  perfon  before  the  privy  council,  to  anfwer 
for  his  conduct,  and  to  make  a  full  refignation  of  all 
his  caftles  and  fortreffes.  He  did  not  prefent  himfelf, 
and  was  declared  to  be  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  pro¬ 
clamation  was  circulated  by  the  queen  to  colledt  together 
a  fuflicient  drength  to  fubdue  the  infurgents.  The 
command  of  her  troops  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  put  them  inltanily  into  motion.  Huntley 
advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to  give  them  battle,  was 
informed  of  their  approach.  He  halted  at  Corrichie, 
folacing  liirnfelf  with  the  hope  of  a  decifive  vi6lory. 
The  army  of  the  queen  was  the  molt  numerous  ;  but 
there  were  fevcral  companies  in  it  in  whom  little  con¬ 
fidence  could  be  placed.  Thefc  the  earl  of  Murray 
pofted  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  commanded  them 
to  begin  the  attack.  They  recoiled  upon  him  in  dif- 
order,  according  to  his  cxpedlation  ;  but  a  refoliite 
band  in  whom  he  trufted,  holding  out  their  fpears, 
obliged  them  to  take  a  different  courfe.  Their  con- 
fufion  and  flight  made  Huntley  conceive  that  the  day 
was  his  own.  He  therefore  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
throw  afide  their  lances,  and  to  rufli  upon  the  enemy 
fword  in  hand.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with  no 
precaution  or  difeipline.  When  his  men  came  to  the 
place  where  the  earl  of  Murray  had  flationed  himfelf, 
the  points  of  the  extended  fpears  of  his  firm  battalion 
put  a  termination  to  their  progrefs.  The  panic  com¬ 
municated  by  this  unexpedlcd  refiftance  was  improved 
by  the  vigour  with  which  he  preffed  the  affailants.  In 
their  turn  they  took  to  flight.  The  companies  of  the 
queen’s  army  which  had  given  way  in  the  beginning  of 
the  conflid  were  now  difpofed  to  atone  for  their  mif- 
condiid ;  and  taking  a  fhare  in  the  battle,  committed 
a  fignal  flanghter  upon  the  retainers  of  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  'J'his  nobleman  himfelf  expired  in  the  throng 
of  the  purfuit.  His  fons  Sir  John  Gordon  and  Adam 
Gordon  were  made  prifoners,  with  the  principal  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  afllflcd  him. 

Mary,  upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  fnccefs,  dif- 
covered  neither  joy  nor  forrow.  The  paffions,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completely  gratified.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  brought 
immediately  to  trial,  confeffed  his  guilt,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  to  fuffer  as  a  traitor.  The  fentence  according¬ 
ly  was  executed,  amidft  a  multitude  of  fpedators, 
wliofe  feelings  were  deeply  affefted,  while  they  con- 
fidered  his  immature  death,  the  manlinefs  of  his  fpirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  foim.  Adam  Gordon,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned  ;  and  fines  were 
levied  from  the  other  captives  of  condition  according  to 
their^  wealth.  The  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  fled  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Chatel- 


herault,  and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection  ;  but  was  ^^cnthid. 
delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,  all  whofe  endeavours  *— nr— ^ 
in  his  favour  were  ineffectual.  He  was  conviCted  of 
treafon,  and  condemned;  but  the  queen  was  fatisfied 
with  confining  him  in  pnTon.  The  dead  body  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  kept 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treafon  was  pre¬ 
ferred  agalnft  him  before  the  three  eftates.  An  often- 
tatioiis  difplay  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterprifes,  and 
a  verdict  of  parliament  pronounced  his  guilt.  His 
eftates,  hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forfeited ;  his 
dignity,  name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be 
extlnCt ;  his  enfigns  armorial  were  torn  from  the  book 
of  arms ;  and  his  pofterity  were  rendered  unable  to  en¬ 
joy  any  offices,  honour,  or  rank^  within  the  realm.  626 

While  tliefe  feenes  were  tranfaCting,  Mary,  who  was  inter- 
fincerely  folicitous  to  eftablilh  a  fee  are  amity  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negociation  to  effeCtuatc 
an  interview  with  Elizabeth.  Secretary  Maitland,  ry  and  £- 
whom  fhc  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  met  with  a  moft^izabeth, 
gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  London.  The  clty^^^ 
of  York  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  two 
queens  fhould  exprefs  their  mutual  love  and  affeClion, 
and  bind  themfelves  to  each  other  in  an  indiffoluble 
union  ;  the  day  of  their  meeting  was  fixed  ;  the  fafhion 
and  articles  of  their  interview  were  adjufted  ;  and  a 
fafe-conduCl  into  England  was  granted  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  by  Elizabeth.  But  in  this  advanced  ftate  of  tlic 
treaty  it  was  unexpeCledly  interrupted.  The  diftur- 
bances  in  France,  the  perfeciition  of  the  Proteftants 
there,  and  the  dangerous  confequence  which  threatened 
the  reformed  countries,  feemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to 
be  particularly  upon  her  guard,  and  to  watch  with 
eagernefs  againft  the  machinations  of  the  adverfaries  of 
her  religion.  Upon  thefe  pretences  flie  declined  for  a 
feafon  the  projeded  interview  ;  fending  to  Mary  with 
this  apology  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  minlfter  of  ability, 
whom  Ihe  inftriiCled  to  dive  into  the  fecret  views  of  the 
Scottifli  queen.  This  was  a  fevere  difappointment  to 
Mary ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Elizabeth 
aCfed  in  the  negociation  without  fincerity,  and  upon- 
principles  of  policy.  I.t  was  not  her  intereft  to  admit 
into  her  kingdom  a  queen  who  had  pretenfions  to  her 
crown,  and  who  might  ftrengthen  them  ;  who  might 
raife  the  expeClations  of  her  Koman  Catholic  fubjeds, 
and  advance  herfelf  in  their  efteem  ;  and  who  far  fur- 
paffed  her  in  beauty,  and  in  the  bewitching  allurement 
of  convcrfatlon  and  behaviour. 

Amidft  affairs  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  fmaller  Cha^elard 
confequence,  but  which  is  interefting  in  its  circum- 
ftances,  deferves  to  be  recorded.  Chatelard,  a  gentle- 
man  of  family  in  Dauphiny,  and  a  relation  of 'the  chc-^ 
valier  de  Bayard,  had  been  introduced  to  queen  Mary 
by  the  fieur  Damville,  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Mont¬ 
morency.  Polifhed  manners,  vivacity,  attention  to 
pleafe,  the  talent  of  making  verfes,  and  an  agreeable 
figure,  were  recommendations  to  this  man.  "in  the 
court  they  drew  attention  to  him.  He  made  himfelf 
neceffary  in  all  parties  of  pleafure  at  the  palace.  Hisr' 
aflidiiities  drew  to  him  the  notice  of  the  queen  ;  and, 
at  different  times,  (he  did  him  the  honour  to  dance  with 
him.  His  complaifance  became  gradually  more  fami¬ 
liar.  He  entertained  her  with  his  wit  and  good -hu¬ 
mour  ;  he  made  verfes  n.pon  her  beauty  and  accomplifh- 
ments  ;  and  her  politerKf&  and  eondefeenfion  inlinuated 
^  into 
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'  into  him  other  fentiments  than  gratitude  and  reverence. 
He  could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feeling  their 
power  :  arid  inftcad  pf  ftifling  in  its  birth  the  molt 
dangerous  of  all  the  paflions,  he  encouraged  its  growth. 
In  an  unhappy  moment,  he  entered  her  apartment ; 
and,  concealing  himfelf  under  her  bed,  waited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  While  the  queen  was  iindrefiing,  her 
maids  difcovcred  his  litiiation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm. 
Chatelard  was  difmiffed  with  difgrace  ;  but  foon  after 
received  her  pardon.  ^  dlie  frenzy,  however,  of  his  love 
compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  no  longer 
proper  to  fliow  any  compafiion  to  him.  The  delicate 
fit  nation  of  Mary*,  the  noife  of  thefe  adventures,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  rude  fufpicions  of  her  fubje^ls, 
required  that  he  fiiould  be  tried  for  his  offences  and 
punifhed.  This  impnident  man  was  accordingly  con¬ 
demned  to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  the  fentence  was  put  in 
execution. 

The  difagreeable  circumflances  in  which  Mary  found 
herfelf  involved  by  reafoii  of  her  quarrel  with  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  excefTive  bigotry  and  overbearing  fpirit  of  her 
Proteflant  fiihjedls,  together  with  the  adventure  of 
Chatelard,  and  the  calumnies  propagated  in  confequence 
of  it,  determined  her  to  think  of  a  fecond  marriage. 
Her  beauty  and  expeftations  of  the  crown  of  England, 
joined  to  the  kingdom  which  Hie  already  poffefled, 
brought  her  many  fuitors.  She  was  addreffed  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of 
Condc,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the 
arch-duke  Charles  of  Auflria,  and  the  duke  ot  Anjou. 
Her  own  inclination  was  to  give  the  preference,  among 
thefe  illullrious  lovers,  to  the  prince  of  Spain  ;  but  her 
•determination,  from  the  hrll  moment,  was  to  make  her 
wifhes  bend  to  other  confiderations,  and  to  vender  her 
decifion  upon  this  important  point  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Engliili  nation,  and  to 
the  Proteftants  in  both  kngdoms*  Her  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  of  England  was  the  objeft  ncareil  her  heart; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  wifhed  to  prevent  her  from  mar¬ 
rying  altogether,  contrived  to  imprefs  upon  her  mind 
an  opinion  that  any  foreign  alliance  would  greatly  ob- 
flrudt  that  much  defired  event.  She  therefore  pitched 
upon  two  oF  her  own  fubjefts,  whom  fhe  fucceffively  re¬ 
commended  as  fit  matches  for  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
file  prornifed,  that  upon  her  acceptance  of  cither  of 
them,  her  right  ot  inheritance  fhould  be  inquired  into 
and  declared.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Lciccller,  was  the  fcrfl  perfon  propofed  ;  and  except  a 
manly  face  and  fine  figure  he  had  not  one  quality  that 
could  recommend  him  to  the  Scottifh  princefs.  WhilR 
Mary  received  this  fuitor  with  fome  degree  of  compo. 
fure,  Hie  did  not  altogether  reprefs  her  fcorn,  “  She 
had  heard  good  accounts  (fhe  owned)  of  lie  gentle¬ 
man;  but  as  queen  Elizabeth  had  faid,  that  in  propofing 
a  hulband  to  her,  flie  would  confult  her  honour,  (he  afit- 
ed  what  honour  there  could  be  in  marrving  a  fubiedl 
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Scotland  merely  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  atten*  SentUni 
of  the  Queen  from  the  continent,  {he  threw  every  ob- 
ilacle  in  the  way  of  the  marriage  which  art  and  violence 
could  contrive.  When  file  found  Mary  fo  much  en¬ 
tangled,  that  file  could  hardly  draw  back,  or  make  any 
other  choice  than  that  of  Darnley,  Elizabeth  attemoted 
to  prevent  her  from  going  farther  011 ;  and  now  intima¬ 
ted  her  difapprobation  of  that  marriage,  which  fhe  her¬ 
felf  had  not  only  originally  planned,  but,  in  thefe  latter 
flages,  had  forwarded  by  every  means  in  her  powder. 

The  whole  council  of  Elizabeth  declared  againfl  the 
marriage.  Even  from  her  own  fubjefts  Mary  met  with 
confiderabie  oppofition.  An  inveterate  enmity  had 
taken  place  between  the  duke  of  Chatelheraiilt  and  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  in  confequence  of  which  the  former 
deferted  the  court,  and  very  few  of  the  Hamiltons  re¬ 
paired  to  it.  The  lord  James  Stuart,  now  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  fought  to  promote  the  match  with  lord  Dudley. 

In  confequence  of  this  he  was  treated  openly  with  dif- 
refpeft  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  he  loft  the  favour  of  his 
fovereign,  and  Darnley  threatened  him  with  his  ven-  631 
geance  when  he  fhould  be  married  to  the  queen. 

Knox  in  the  mean  time  behaved  in  the  moft  furious 
manner,  forgetting  not  only  the  meek  and  peaceable  John  Knos= 
behaviour  of  a  Chriftian,  but  the  allegiance  of  a  fubjedl. 

This  preacher  even  interfered  with  the  marriage  of  his 
fovereign.  He  warned  the  nobility,  that  if  they  allow¬ 
ed  a  Papift  or  an  infidel  to  obtain  her  perfon  and  the 
government  of  Scotland,  they  would  be  guilty,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power,  of  baniftiing  Jefus  Chrift  from 
the  kingdom,  of  bringing  down  upon  it  the  vengeance 
of  God,  of  being  a  ciirfe  to  themfelves,  and  of  depri¬ 
ving  their  queen  of  all  comfort  and  confolation.  As 
Darnley  was  a  Papift,  he  was  of  confequence  execrated 
by  the  whole  body  of  Proteftaiits,  laity  as  w^ell  as  clergy; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  fupported  by  the  earls 
of  Athol  and  Caithnefi:,  the  lords  Ruthven  and  Hume, 
and  the  whole  Popifti  fadfion. 

It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  queen,  that 
neither  lord  Darnley  himfelf,  nor  his  father  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  had  any  talents  for  bufinefs ;  and  as  they  na¬ 
turally  had  the  diredfion  of  the  queen’s  affairs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  very  ill  managed.  But  a  fource 
of  oppofition,  more  violent  than  any  imperfedlions  of 
their  own,  rofe  up  to  them  in  the  attachment  which 
they  difeovered  to  a  perfon  upon  whom  the  queen  had  of 
late  beftowed  her  favour  with  an  imjprudent  Account  of 

David  Rizzio  from  a  mean  origin  raifed  himfelf  to  a  dif-f)aviil  Kiz* 
tinguifhed  eminence.  He  was  born  at  Turin,  where  hiszio. 
father  earned  a  fubfiftence  as  a  muficlan.  Varieties  of 
fituation  and  adventure,  poverty,  and  misfortunes,  had 
taught  him  experience.  In  the  train  of  the  count  de 
Morette,  the  ambaffador  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he 
had  arrived  in  Scotland.  The  queen,  defiroiis  to  com-* 
plete  her  band  of  mufic,  admitted  him  into  her  fervice. 

In  this  bumble  ftation  he  had  the  dexterity  to  attradl 
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The  Englifii  queen  then  brought  under  tiie  eye  of  Mary  Ter  attention  ;  and  her  French  fecretary  falling  into  dif 
another  fuitor,  left  her  thoughts  ftiouid  return  to  a  ^  “  .... 

foreign  alliance.  I  his  was  lord  Darnley,  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart  itfelf,  whofe  birth  was  almoft  equal  to  her  own,  and 
whom  the  Scottlih  princefs  was  induced  to  accept  as  a 
hufoand  by  motives  which  we  have  detailed  elfc where. 

(fee  Mary.)  Elizabeth  hhwever  was  not  more  lincere 
in  this  propofal  than  in  the  former  ;  for  after  permitting 
Darnley  and  hk  father  the  earl  of  Lenox  to  viilt 


grace,  from  negligence  and  incapacity,  he  was  promoted 
to  difeharge  the  duties  of  his  oftice.  A  neceffary  and 
frequent  admiiTion  to  her  company  afforded  him  now  the 
fiilleft  opportunity  to  recommend  himfelf  to  her  ;  and 
while  ftie  approved  his  manners,  fhe  was  fenfible  of  hi* 
fidelity  and  his  talents.  Hia  mind,  however^  was  not 
fufficiently  vigorous  to  bear  with  fuccefs*  and  profpe- 
rity.  Ambition  grew  upon  him  with  preferment.  He 
5  interfered 
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iniutkrn4  in  etiairs  qF  inoment,  Intrijaetj  hiinult  into 
^  convcntioiv:,’  ol*  the  nobles  at  the  palace,  and  was  . 
randidaie  for  ^re^itncfs.  The  queen  coariilred  with 
}tim  upon  the  mod  dlificylt  and  impoitant  buOnefs,  and 
intruded  him  with  real  power.  I'he  Aipplenefs,  iervi- 
hty,  and  unbounded  complai lance  which  had  charai5ler« 
ifed  hi^  Foruier  condition,  were  cxchaKa:ed  for  iniblence, 
pdentation,  and  pride.  He  exceeded  the  moll  potent 
barons  in  the  Itateliacfs  of  his  demeanour,  tltc  funiptu- 
onfnefa  of  his  apparel,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  retinue. 
The  nobles,  while  they  defpifed  the  lownefs  of  his  birth, 
and  detelled  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  a  favourite,  were 
moi  tided  with  his  grandeur,  and  infulted  with  his  arro¬ 
gance.  Their  an^er  and  abhorrence  were  driven  into 
fury  ;  and  while  this  iindeferviug  minion,  to  uphold  Ins 
power,  courted  Darnley,  and  with  olhcious  afuduities 
advanced  his  fiiit  with  the  queen,  he  hultened  not  only 
hi;s  own  ruin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages 
(5 ',3  and  of  public  calamity. 

The  earlcf  *Yu  the  earl  oF  Murray  the  exaltation  oF  Iliz/io,  fo 
d\e  ^^^nfive  in  general  to  the  nation,  was  humiliating  in  a 
picen^s  fa- particular  degree.  Ilis  interr'erence  for  the  earl 
h'ur.  of  Leioefier,  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Eliza¬ 
beth,  his  connedious  with'  fecretary  Cecil,  and  the  fu- 
\our  he  had  fhown  to  Knox,  hid  all  contributed  to 
Cieate  in  Mary'  a  fufpiciou  of  his  iiitegrity.  d  he  prac¬ 
tices  of  Darnley  and  Rizzio  >vere  thence  the  more  ef- 
te6liial  ;  and  the  fulled  w'eight  of  their  influence  was 
employed  to  undermine  his  power.  His  pafTions  and 
difgnlls  were  violent ;  and  in  liia  mind  he  meditated  re¬ 
venge.  Mary,  aware  of  her  critical  fituatioii,  was  foli- 
iitous  to  add  to  her  flrength.  Eoihwd,  who  had 
I  been  imprii'oued  for  confpiriug  agaiidl  the  life  of  the 

carl  of  Murray,  and  who  had  efcaped  from  confinement, 
was  recalled  from  France  ;  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  an 
exile  in  Flanders,  was  invited  home  to  receive  his  par- 
flon  ;  and  George  Gordon,  the  fon  of  the  eail  of  Hunt- 
ley,  was  admitted  to  iavour,  and  was  foon  to  be  rcin- 
itated  in  the  wealth  and  honours  of  his  family. 

As  hxjii  as  Bothw'el  arrived,  the  earl  of  Murray  in- 
filed  that  he  ihoiild  be  brought  to  a  trial  for  having 
plotted  agaiult  his  life,  and  for  liaving  broke  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  with  80 3 
ji  Ids  adherents.  Bothwel  did  not  chufe  to  contend 

\vith  fach  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  fled  to 
France,  and  a  proteflation  was  made,  importing  that 
his  fear  of  violence  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  "flight. 
The  queen  commanded  the  judge  not  to  pronounce 
fenrence.  Murray  complained  loudly  of  her  partiality, 
and  engaged  deeper  and  deeper  in  cabals  with  queen 
IClizabeth.  Darnley,  in  the  mean  time,  prefled  hia 
luit  witli  eageruefa.  The  queen  nfed  her  utmoll  en¬ 
deavours  to  CHiife  Murray  fubferibe  a  paper  exprtflin^ 

5t  confent  to  her  marriage  ;  btit  all  was  to  no  purpof^. 
However,  many  of  Uie  nobility  did  fubferibe  this  pa¬ 
per  ;  fend  flie  ventured  to  futnmon  a  convention  of  the 
cilaces  at  Stirling,  to  whom  flie  opened  the  bufinefs  of 
the  marriage  ;  and  who  approved  of  her  choice,  pro¬ 
vided  ihe  Proteftant  religion  fliould  continue  to  be  the 
vftablifhment. 

In  the  mean  time  ambafladors  arrived  from  England, 
with  a  mefTage  importing  Elizabeth’s  entire  difappro- 
ouiion  and  difallowance  of  the  queen’s  marria'i-e  vvith 
4ord  Dainley.  But  to  thefe  ambaiTadors  Mary  only 
VoL.  XVII.  IVlI.  ^  ^ 


rcpHviJ,  that  m'4tte:*s  were  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled 
and  that  Elizabeth  had  no  folld  caufe  of  difpleafntc, 
fliice,  by  lier  advice,  ihe  had  fixed  her  affeflions  not 
upon  a  foreigner,  but  upon  an  Engliihman  ;  and  fince 
the  perfon  The  favoured  w'as  defeended  of  a  diflinguifhed 
lineage,  and  could  boafl  of  having  in  his  veins  the  royal 
blood  of  both  kinodoms.  I  mmediately  after  this  audi¬ 
ence  file  ciynted  lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  knight.  The 
01th  of  knighthood  was  admhiiflered  to  him.  He  was 
made  a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  lord  Armanagh. 

He  was  belted  earl  of  Rofs.  He  then  promoted  14. 
gentlemen  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  did  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  queen,  witliout  any  refervation  of  duty  to 
the  crown  of  England,  where  hii  family  hail  for  a  long 
time  l  efided.  His  advancement  to  be  duke  of  Albany 
was  delayed  for  a  littde  thne  ;  and  this  was  fo  much 
refented  by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lord 
Ruthven,  he  threatened  to  ilab  that  nobleman  with  his 
dagger. 

jii  the  mean  time  the  day  appointed  for  the  aflembly 
of  parliament,  which  was  finally  to  determine  the  fub- 
jcA  of  the  mariiage,  was  now  appioaching.  'i  he  earl 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  fiimnefs  of  K- 
lizabeth,  goade*d  on  by  ambition,  and  alarmed  vvith  the 
approbation  beftowed  by  the  convention  of  the  eilates 
on  the  queen’s  choice  of  lord  Darnley,  perceived  that 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  a  deciTive  blow  fhouli 
be  ftruck.  ^  ']’o  infpint  the  refeiitments  of  his  friends, 
and  to  juflify  in  loine  meafure  the  violence  of  hi.s  pro- 
jecls,  he  afledled  to  be  under  apprehenfions  of  being  ai- 
failinated  by  the  lord  Darnley."  His  fears  were  found* 
ed  abroad ;  and  he  avoided  to  go  to  Perth,  v.'here  he 
affirmed  that  the  plot  againfl;  him  was  to  he  carried  in¬ 
to  execution.  He  courted  the  enemies  of  Darnley 
vvith  unceafing  afliduity  ;  and  he  imited  to  him  in  a  ^5. 
confederacy  the  dulie  of  Ciiatelheianlt,  and  the  carls  An  affocia- 
of  Argylc,  Rothes,  and  Glencairn.  ]t  was  not  the  foie'*™'  asahift 
objeft  of  their  afroclation  to  oppofe  the  marria^je.  I’hey 1"'"" 
engaged  in  more  criminal  entetprifes.  T  hey  meditated  ? 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  Burnley  ; 
and  while  the  queen  was  upon  tlie  road  to  Calander 
place  to  vifit  the  lord  Llvinglton,  they  propofed  to  in- 
tercept  her  and  to  hold  hei  in  captivity.  In  this  Hate- 
oi  her  humiliation,  Murray  was  to  advance  himfelf  into 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  characlcr  of 
its  regent.  But  Mary  having  received  intelligence  of 
their  confpiracy,  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruth¬ 
ven  raifed  fuddtnly  300  men  to  proteft  her  in  her  jour, 
itey.  Defeated  in  this  feheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
Ins  alTociates  did  not  relinquifn  their  cahals.  They 
thought  of  new  atchie-vemtnts  ;  and  the  nation  was  f.ll. 
ed  with  alarms,  fnipicions,  and  terror. 

Amiditthe  arts  employed  by  the  Scottilh  malcon- 
tents  to  inflame  the  animolitics  of  the  nation,  they  for- cefraifeT 
got  not  to  inhll  upon  the  dangers  wh.ich  threatened  the  '>y  'he  I'ro^ 
1  roteftant  religion  from  the  advancement  of  lord  Darn- 
ley,  and  from  the  rupture  that  mull  enfue  with  England. 

Letters  were  everywhere  difperfed  among  the  faithful^ 
reminding  them  of  what  the  eternal  God  had  wroiiTht 
for  them  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  admonilhmir 
them  to  oppofe  the  rclloration  of  the  mafs.  A  fupplu 
cation  was  jirefented  to  the  queen,  complaining  ot  ido- 
latci-s,  and  infilling  upon  their  puiiiCiment.  In  the 
prefent  junanre  of  aflairs  it  was  received  with  mmliial 
refpea  ;  and  Mary  iiillruaed  the  Popiflt  ccclenallics  to 
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CcothrJ,  abilain  from  giving  offence  of  any  kind  to  the  Protef- 
*'*^'*' tants.  A  prielt,  however,  having  celebrated  the  mafs, 
was  taken  by  the  brethren,  and  expofed  to  the  infults 
and  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  garments  of  his  profefiion,  and  with  the 
chaiice  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  queen  having  given  a  check 
to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the  Proteflants,  lifing  in 
their  wrath,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
the  meant  to  overthrow  their  religion.  The  moll  learned 
and  able  of  the  clergy  held  frequent  confultations  to* 
gether ;  and  while  the  nation  was  diilurbed  with  dan¬ 
gerous  ferments,  the  general  afierably  was  called  to  de¬ 
liberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Their  hope  of 
fuccefs  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in  the  fi- 
t nation  of  the  queen,  they  were  the  lefs  fcrupulous  in 
forming  their  reiolutions ;  and  the  commlflioners,  whom 
they  deputed  to  her,  were  ordered  to  demand  a  parlia- 
636  mentary  ratification  of  their  defires. 

Their  de*  They  infilled,  that  the  mafs,  with  every  remain  what- 
mands.  foeverof  popery, fbould  be  univerfally  fiipprelTed  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  ;  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen’s 
perfon  and  houfehold  fhould  be  included  ;  and  that  all 
Papills  and  idolaters  fhould  be  punilhed  upon  convic¬ 
tion  according  to  the  laws.  They  contended,  that  per- 
fons  of  every  defeription  and  degree  fhould  refort  to 
the  churches  upon  Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to 
attend  to  exhortations  and  fermons  ;  that  an  indepen- 
dent  provifion  fhould  be  affigned  for  the  fupport  of  the 
prefent  clergy,  and  for  their  fucccflbrs ;  that  all  vacant 
benefices  fhould  be  conferred  upon  perfons  found  to^  be 
qualified  for  the  miniftry,  upon  the  trial  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  fiiperintendaiits  ;  that  no  billiopric,  abbey, 
priory,  deanery,  or  other  living,  having  many  churches, 
fhould  be  beflowed  upon  a  Tingle  ptrfon  ;  but  that,  the 
plurality  of  the  foundation  being  diffolved,  each  church 
fhould  be  provided  with  a  minifter ;  that  the  glebes  and 
manfes  fliould  be  allotted  for  the  refidence  of  the  mini- 
ilers,  and  for  the  reparation  of  churches;  that  no  charge 
|n  fchools  or  univerfities,  and  no  care  of  education,  ei¬ 
ther  public  or  private,  fhould  be  intrufted  to  any  per¬ 
fon  who  was  not  found  and  able  in  dodrine,  and  who 
was  not  approved  by  the  fuperintendants  ;  that  all  lands 
which  of  old  had  been  devoted  to  hofpitality,  fhould 
again  be  made  fubfervient  to  it ;  that  the  lands  and 
rents  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  every 
order,  with  the  annuities,  alterages,  obits,  and  the  other 
emoluments  which  had  appertained  to  priells,  fliould  he 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  up- 
holding  of  fchools  ;  that  all  horrible  crimes,  fuch  as 
idolatry,  blafphemy,  breaking  of  the  fabbath,  witch¬ 
craft,  forcery,  inchantment,  adultery,  manifefl  whore¬ 
dom,  the  keeping  of  brothels,  murder,  and  oppreffion, 
iliould  be  punljhed  with  feverlty  ;  that  judges  fhould  be 
appointed  in  every  dlftrldl,  with  powers  to  pronounce 
fentences  and  to  execute  them  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  for 
the  eafe  of  the  labouring  hufbandmen,  fome  order  fhould 
be  devifed  concerning  a  reafonable  payment  of  the 
^37  tythes. 

Moderau  n  To  thefe  requifitions,  the  queen  made  an  anfwer  full 
of  the  of  moderation  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  to  agree 
vvith  the  three  eftates  in  eflablifhing  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion  over  the  fubjefe  of  Scotland  ;  and  fhe  was  fteadily 
refolved  not  to  throw  into  hazard  the  life,  the  peace,  or 
the  fortune,  of  any  perfon  whatfoever  upon  account  of 
his  opinions.  As  to  hcrfelf  and  her  houfehold,  fhe  was 


perfuaded  that  her  people  would  not  urge  her  to  adopt 
tenets  in  contradi£lion  to  herown  confcience,  and  thereby  ^ 

Involve  her  in  remorfe  and  uneafinefs.  She  had  been 
nourifhed  and  brought  up  in  the  Romifh  faith  ;  fhe  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  founded  on  the  word  of  God ;  and  fhe 
was  defirous  to  continue  in  it.  But,  fetting  afide  her 
belief  and  religious  duty,  fhe  ventured  to  afTure  them, 
that  fhe  was  convinced  from  political  rcafons,  that  it 
was  her  intereft  to  maintain  herfelf  firm  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  perfuafion.  By  departing  from  it,  fhe  would 
forfeit  the  amity  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  of 
other  princes  who  were  now  flrongly  attached  to  her  ; 
and  their  difaffedlion  could  not  be  repaired  or  compen- 
fated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her  fuhjed;3  flie  left  the 
fullcft  liberty  of  confciencc  ;  and  they  could  not  furely 
refufe  to  their  fovereign  the  fame  right  and  indulgence. 

With  regard  to  the  patronage  of  benefices,  it  was  a  pre¬ 
rogative  and  property  which  it  would  ill  become  her  to 
violate.  Her  neceffities,  and  the  charge  of  her  royal 
dignity,  required  her  to  retain  in  her  hands  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  crown.  After  the  purpofes,  however,  of 
her  flation,  and  the  exigences  of  government,  were  fa- 
tisfied,  fhe  could  not  objedl  to  a  Ipcclal  affignment  of 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  miniftry ;  and,  on 
the  fubjedl  of  the  other  articles  which  had  been  fiib- 
mltted  to  her,  fhe  was  willing  to  be  direded  by  the 
three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  concur  in  the  re- 
foliitlons  which  fhould  appear  to  them  the  moft  reafon- 
able  and  expedient. 

The  clergy,  in  a  new  aflembly  or  convention,  expref- 
fed  a  high  difpleafure  with  this  return  to  their  addrefs.  * 

.They  took  the  liberty  to  Inform  the  queen,  that  the dlfpleafed 
do£lrines  of  the  reformailon  which  fhe  refufed  to  adopt,  with  heran* 
were  the  religion  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jefus^^^**' 
Chrift,  and  taught  by  the  apoftles.  Popery  was  of  all 
perfuafions  the  leaft  alluring,  and  bad  the  feweft  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  antiquity,  confent  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  and  number  of  profelytes,  it  was  plainly  in- 
ferior  to  Judaifm.  It  did  not  even  reft  upon  a  fouiida* 
tlon  fo  folid  as  the  do6lrines  of  the  alcoran.  They  re¬ 
quired  her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  public  difputations  between  them 
and  their  adverfaries.  The  terrors  of  the  mafs  were 
placed  before  her  in  all  their  deformity.  The  fayer  of 
it,  the  a6lion  Itfclf,  and  the  opinions  expreffed  in  it, 
were  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  abominable.  To 
hear  the  mafs,  or  to  gaze  upon  it,  was  to  commit  the 
complicated  crimes  of  facrilege,  blafphemy,  and  idolatry. 

Her  delicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  offending  the  king  of  France  and  her 
other  allies,  they  ridiculed  as  Impertinent  in  the  hlghcfl 
degree.  They  told  her,  that  the  true  religion  of  Chrill 
was  the  only  means  by  which  any  confederacy  could  en¬ 
dure  ;  and  that  it  was  far  more  precious  than  the  al¬ 
liance  of  any  potentate  whatfoever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
her  the  friendfhip  of  the  King  of  kings.  As  to  patro- 
nages,  being  a  portion  of  her  patrimony,  they  intend- 
ed^^not  to  defraud  her  of  her  rights :  but  it  w'as  their 
judgment,  that  the  fuperintendants  ought  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  miniftry; 
and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  prefent  a  perfon 
to  the  benefice,  it  was  the  hufinefs  of  the  church  to 
manage  his  inftitution  or  collation.  For  without  this 

reftraiiit,. 
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the  incumbent ;  and  if  no  trials  or  examinations  of  mi- 
nifters  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filled  with  mif 
rulc  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  right  or  juft  that  her 
majefty  fhould  retain  to  herfelf  any  part  of  the  revenue 
of  benefices  ;  as  it  ought  to  be  all  employed  to  the 
ufes  of  the  clergy,  for  the  purpofes  of  education,  and 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  opinion, 
that  a  fui table  aflignment  fhould  be  made  for  them, 
they  could  not  but  thank  her  with  reverence  :  but  they 
begged  to  folic  it  and  importune  her  to  condefeend  upon 
the  particulars  of  a  proper  fcheme  for  this  end,  and  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  that,  taking  into  a  due 
confideration  the  other  articles  of  their  demands,  fhe 
would  fiiidy  to  comply  with  them,  and  to  do  juflice  to 
the  religious  eftablifhment  of  her  people. 

From  the  fears  of  the  people  about  their  religion, 
difiurbances  and  iiifurredlioiis  were  unavoidable ;  and 
before  Mary  had  given  her  anfwer  to  the  petitions  or 
j  H  ^  “  addiefs  of  die  clergy,  the  Protefiants,  to  a  formidable 
number,  had  marched  to  St  Leonard’s  Craig  ;  and,  di¬ 
viding  themfelves  into  companies,  had  chofen  captains 
to  command  them.  But  the  leaders  of  this  tumult  be- 
ing  apprehended  and  committed  to  clofe  cufiody,  it 
fubfided  by  degrees  ;  and  the  queen,  upon  the  intercef- 
fion  of  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  inilead  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  To  quiet, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  apprehenfions  which  had  gone 
abroad,  and  to  controvert  the  infidious  reports  w'hich 
had  been  induftriouOy  fpread  of  her  inclination  to  over¬ 
turn  the  reformed  doftrines,  fhe  repeatedly  ifTued  pro¬ 
clamations,  affuring  her  fubjecls,  that  it  was  her  f  xed 
determination  not  to  molefl  or  difturb  any  perfon  what- 
foever  upon  account  of  his  religion  or  conference  ;  and 
that  file  had  never  prefumed  even  to  think  of  any  inno¬ 
vation  that  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  or  do  a 
prejudice  to  the  happinefs  of  the  commonwealth, 
of  While  Mary  was  condinffiiig  her  affairs  with  difeern- 
e  rebel*  ment  and  ability,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  confede- 
ith  £112^  continued  their  confultations  and  their  intrigues. 

^  ^  After  their  difappointment  in  the  confpiracy  agaiaii  the 
queen  and  the  lord  Darnley,  they  perceived  that  their 
only  hope  of  fuccefs  or  fecurity  depended  upon  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  as  Randolph  had  promiied  them  her  protec- 
j  tion  and  affifiance,  they  fcrupled  not  to  addrefs  a  letter 

to  her,  explaining  their  view  s  and  fituation.  The  pre¬ 
tences  of  their  hoflility  to  their  fovereign  upon  which 
they  a{fe<Sled  to  infifi,  w^eie  her  fettled  defign  to  over¬ 
turn  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  her  rooted  defire  to 
break  all  corrcfpondence  and  amity  with  England.  To 
prevent  the  accompli fhment  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  faid, 
was  the  objed  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  wnth  her  fup- 
poit  and  aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  ad¬ 
vance  effedually  the  emolument  and  advantage  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  affairs, 
they  applied  not,  liow'ever,  for  any  fupply  of  her  troops. 
An  aid  from  her  t'*eafury  was  now  only  neceffary  to 
them  ;  and  they  engaged  to  bellow  her  bounty  in  the 
manner  the  mofl  agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her 
interelts.  The  pkafure  wuth  wdiich  Elizabeth  receive  i 
their  application  w^as  equal  to  the  averfiori  fhe  had  con. 
ceived  againfl  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  not  only  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  the  relief  they  requefied,  but  affured  them 
by  Randolph  of  her  efleem  and  favour  while  they 
fhould  continue  to  uphold  the  reformed  religion  and  the 
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Flattered  by  her  afia-  Scotland, 
rancts  and  generofity,  they  were  ftrenuous  to  gain  par-  — — >r— * 
tizans,  and  to  dilunite  the  friends  of  their  fovereign  ; 
and  while  they  w  eie  fecretly  preparing  fbr  rebellion, 
and  for  trying  their  ftrength  in  the  field,  they  diffemi- 
nated  among  the  people  the  tenets.  That  a  Papifl  could 
not  legally  be  their  king  ;  that  the  queen  was  not  at  li¬ 
berty  of  herfelf  to  make  the  choice  of  a  hufhand  ;  and 
that,  in  a  matter  fo  weighty,  fhe  ought  to  be  entirely 
diredled  by  the  determination  of  the  three  eflates  affein- 
bled  in  parliament. 

^  Elizabeth,  at  the  fame  time,  carrying  her  difiimula- Treachery 
tion  to  the  inofl  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Ran- of  Eliza- 
dolph  to  afle  an  audience  of  Mary  ;  and  to  counfel  herheth. 
to  noiirifh  no  fufpicions  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and*  his 
friends  ;  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  fincerity  and  honour; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  as  their  iervices  had  hitherto 
pveferved  her  kingdom  in  repofe,  her  jealoiifies  of  them 
might  kindle  it  into  combuflion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
nobles  to  flow,  and  caft  into  hazard  her  perfon  and  her 
crowm.  Full  of  aflonifhment  at  a  meffage  fo  rude  and 
fo  improper,  the  queen  of  Scots  defired  him  to  iiifonn 
his  miflrefs,  that  file  required  not  her  inflrudions  to  di- 
flinguifh  betw^een  patriotifm  and  treachery  ;  that  fhe 
was  fully  fenfible  when  her  will  or  purpofe  was  refilled 
or  obeyed ;  and  that  fhe  poiTefTed  a  power  which  was 
more  than  fufficient  to  reprefs  and  to  punifii  the  enor¬ 
mities  and  the  crimes  of  her  fubjeds.  The  Englifh  re- 
fident  went  now  to  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord 
Darnley,  and  charged  them  to  return  to  England.  The 
former  exprelTcd  an  apprehenfion  of  the  feverity  of  his 
queen,  and  fought  an  affurance  of  her  favour  before  he 
could  venture  to  vifit  her  dominions.  The  latter,  ex- 
ertiiig  greater  fortitude,  told  him,  that  he  acknowledged 
no  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
refident  treating  this  anfw^er  as  difrefpedlful  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  turned  his  back  upon  the  lord  Darnley,  and  re¬ 
tired  w'ithout  making  any  reverence,  or  bidding  him  an 
adieu. 

'Fhe  behaviour  of  Elizabeth,  fo  fierce  and  fo  perfi¬ 
dious,  was  well  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  intentions 
of  Mary  ;  and  this,  doubtlefs,  w^as  one  of  the  motives 
with  which  file  Was  adluated.  But  while  the  queen  of 
Scots  w’as  eager  to  accomplifii  her  marriage,  fhe  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  rifiug  troubles  of  her  country. 

'f  he  parliament  which  fhe  had  appointed  could  not  now 
be  held  :  it  was  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  dillant 
day  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  times  did  not  then  per¬ 
mit  it  to  afftinble.  By  letters  flic  invited  to  her,  with 
all  their  retainers,  the  mofl  powerful  and  the  mofl  emi¬ 
nent  of  her  fubjeds.  Bothwel  was  recalled  anew  from 
France;  and  by  general  proclamations  fhe  fummoned 
to  her  flandard  the  united  force  of  her  kingdom.  I’he 
caftlc  of  Edinburgh  was  likewufe  provided  amply  wuth  ' 
ftores  and  ammunition,  that,  in  the  event  of  misfortunes, 
it  ^  might  afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  her  fubjeds  flocked  to  her  from  every 
quarter,  informed  her  of  her  power  and  popularity  ; 
and  while  it  flruck  Murray  and  his  adherents  w'ith  the 
danger  to  w  hich  they  were  expofed,  it  declared  to  them 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity 
and  the  felfifhnefs  of  their  proceedings.  ^ 

^  On  the  29th  of  July  1565,  the  ceremony  of  mar-Mainage 
nage  between  the  queen  and  lord  Darnley  w^as  perform*  o*  Mary 
ed.  i  he  latter  had  been  previoufly  created  duke  of 

Ga  Albany,"*^”**?' 
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Scotland.  Albaoy*  he  day  before  the  maiTiage,  a  proclamation 
*1  _  -V— —  publifhed,  commanding  him  to  be  ilyled  ling  of  the 

Hets^pro*  ^hat  ivll  lettero  after  their  marriage  Ihould  be 

claimed  dire£fed  in  the  names  of  her  hnfband  and  lierielf.  The 
kint?  of  day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  iffued  confirming 
Scotland,  pronounced  king  by  the  found  of 

trumpets,  and  afTociated  with  the  queen  in  her  govern- 
jnent.  Hiis  mcafure  feems  to  have  been  the  effedl  of 
the  extreme  love  the  queen  had  for  her  hufband,  which 
elid  not  permit  her  to  fee  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  conftitiition  of  the  kingdom  ;  though  perhaps  fhe 
'  might  alfo  be  urg'ed  to  it  by  the  prcfTing  eagernefs  of 
lord  Darnley  himlelf,  and  lac  partial  coinifcls  of  JJavid 
Rizzio.  I’he  carl  of  Murray  made  loud  complaints,  re- 
monflrated,  that  a  king  was  impofed  upon  the  nation 
without  the  confent  of  the  three  eflates,  and  called  up¬ 
on  the  nation  to  arm  agalnil  the  beginnings  of  tyranny. 
The  malcontents  accordingly  were  irrmediately  in  ai  ms; 
blit  their  jViccefs  v/as  not  aiifwerable  to  their  wifhes. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  fatisfied  with  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  foveretgn,  and  Hie  herfelf  took  the  ear- 
liell  opportunity  of  crufhing  the  rebellion  in  its  fnfan- 
cy.  The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor  ;  and 
fimilar  fteps  w^ere  taken  with  others  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
The  rebel-  rebels.  8he  then  took  the  .field  againft  them  at  the 
Jious  nobles  head  of  a  confiderable  army  ;•  and  having  driven  them 
d  iven  into  from  place  to  place,  obliged  them  at  lail  to  take  refuge 
jEngland*  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  them  with  that 
duplicity  for  milch  her  condudf  was  fo  remarkable. 
Though  fhe  herfelf  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited 
them  to  revolt,  fhe  refufed  to  give  an  audience  to  their 
deputies.  Nay,  fhe  even  caiifed  them  to  emit  a  public 
declaration,  that  neither  fhe,  nor  any  peribn  in  her 
name,  had  ever  excited  them  to  their  rebellious  prac¬ 
tices.  Yet,  while  the  public  behaviour  of  Elizabeth 
was  fo  acrimonious,  fhe  afforded  them  a  fecure  retreat 
in  hei  kingdom,  treated  the  earl  of  Murray  in  private 
with  refpedl  and  kindntfs,  and  commanded  the  earl  of 
Bedford  to  1  apply  him  with  money.  Mary,  however, 
refolved  to  proceed  againll  the  rebels  with  an  exem¬ 
plary  rigour.  The  fubmiffions  of  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
heiault  alone,  who  had  been  lefs  criminal  than  the  reft, 
were  attended  to.  But  even  the  favour  w'hicli  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  precai'ious  and  uncertain  ;  for  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  ufe  the  pretence  of  iicknefs,  and  to  pafs  for 
fome  time  into  foreign  countries.  A  parliament  was 
called  ;  and  a  fiinimons  of  treafon  being  executed  againll 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Rothes,  with  others 
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of  the  principal  rebels,  they  wTre  commanded  to  appear  Srt.t’anH,  I 
before  the  three  eftates  ;  in  default  of  which  their  lives  ^ 

and  etiates  were  declared  to  be  forfeited. 

In  the  mean  time  Throgmorton  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fad()r  folicited  the  pardon  of  the  rebels ;  which  Mary  5^- 
was  at  firll  inclined  to  grant.  However,  by  the  per- Mary  ac« 
fuaf’on  of  the  court  of  France,  fhe  was  not  only  indu-^^^^hs  tuth» 
ced  to  proceed  againll  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded 
to  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  deftrudfion  of  ' 
the  Proteflants  was  determined.  This  meafiire  tilled 
the  whole  court  with  terror  and  difmay.  The  rebels 
w^ere  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  their  fituation  ;  and  j 

being  now  driven  defperate,  they  were  ready  to  engage 
in  the  moft  atrocious  defigns.  Unhappily,  the  fitua-  j 

tlon  of  affairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  accomplifliment  ! 

of  their  purpofes  but  too  eafy.  Violent  dilgufts  had  ^ 

taken  place  betw'een  the  queen  and  her  hufband.  Her  Quarrels  f 

fondnefs  had  been  exceflive  ;  but  flie  foon  perceivc‘d^^«^*^'^‘^^ntht  p 

that  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  not  proportioned  to 
his  perfonal  accompllfhnients.  He  was  proud,  dildain-ij^j;^^^^ 
ful,  and  fufpicious.  No  perfuafions  could  corrcdl  his 
wiltulncfs  ;  and  he  was  at  the  fame  time  giddy  and  ob- 
flinate,  infolent  and  mean.  The  queen  in  contequence  | 

began  to  fnow  an  indifference  towards  him ;  which  he 
took  care  to  augment,  by  ffowing  the  like  indifference  j 

tow'ards  her,  and  engaging  in  low  intrigues  and  amours,  ij 

iiidulging  himfelf  in  diilipation  and  riot,  See.  How-  |  j 

ever,  the  defire  of  dominion  w^as  his  ruling  pafiion  ;  and  ij| 

the  queen,  finding  his  total  incapacity'  for  exercifing  j 

his  power  to  any^  good  purpofe,  had  excluded  him  fronr  hi 

it  altogether.  He  was  thereiore  at  prefent  a  pioper 
objedl  for  the  machinations  of  the  rebels,  and  readily 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  them  to  depofe  the  !  | 

queen  ;  vainly  thinking  by  that  means  that  he  fboiild  | 

fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf.  However,  as  the  parlia-  | 

merit  w^as  loon  to  aficmble,  in  which  the  rthels  had  f 

every  reafon  to  believe  that  they  would  be  condemned 
for  high  ticafon,  it  was  necefiary  that  the  kingdom  11 

fhould  he  thrown  into  diforder  before  that  time  came,  \  \ 

otherw  ife  their  fate  was  inevitable.  Praftifiiig  on  the  I 

imbecillity  of  Darnley,  they'  perfuaded  him  that  a  cri-  ^47  ^ 

minal  conefpondence  f^ubfified  between  the.  queen  and  , 

David  Rizzio  (r).  For  this  reafon  the  king  refolved  delb uo  i 

upon  his  deitrudlion  ;  and  the  confpirators  hoped  there- tion  of  Da.  ' 

by  not  only  to  get  an  indemnity  to  themfclves,  but  to  vid  Rizzio, 
effedl  a  total  revolution  at  court,  and  the  entire  humb  ^  i 
liation  of  Bothwcl,  Huntley  ,  and  Athol,  who  were  the^Qi^i^^s.^ 
affociates  of  Rizzio.  However,  in  order  to  fave  them- 

felvesj 


(r)  That  there  fubfiiled  a  criminal  intercom fe  between  Mary  and  Rizzio  is  a  fcaiidal  which  is  now  given  ut> 
by  her  enemies.  It  feems  to  refl  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  evidence  in  this  cale  U 
'clearly  of  no  W'eight,  not  only  from  their  being  the  ftrenuous  partizans  of  her  adverfaries,  but  from  the  multitude 
of  falfehoods  which  they  anxioufly  detail  to  calumniate  her.  The  love  fhe  felt  lor  Darnley  was  extreme,  and 
their  acquaintance  commenced  a  month  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  Rizzio  to  be  her  fecretaiy  for  French 
affairs.  She  became  pregnant  foon  after  her  marriage  ;  and  it  was  during  her  pregnancy  that  Is^izzio  was  af- 
faffinated.^  d'hefe  are  ftriking  prefumptions  in  her  favour.  And  wdiat  feems  to  put  her  innocence  out  of  ali 
queftion,  is  the  lilence  of  the  fpies  and  refidents  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  this  amour;  for,  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could  not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effedlually  than  by  declaring  to 
her  its  peculiarities;  and  their  want  of  delicacy,  fo  cblervablc  in  other  circumltanccs,  would  have  induced  them 
upon  this  occafion  to  give  the  greateil  Joulnels  and  deformity  to  their  information. 

It  appears  that  Rizzio  was  ill -favoured,  and  of  a  difagreeable  form.  Buchanan  fays  of  him,  “  Non  faciem 
cultus  honefiahat,  fed  facies  cultum  dellruebat.  Hill.  Scot.  lib.  xvii.  This  expreflion  is  very  ftrong ;  but  it 
would  have  little  weight  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  giving  a  fimilar  defeription  of  Rizzio*  in  a  book 

intitkd 
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felvcs,  they  engaged  the  king  to  fnbfcribc  a  bond,  af- 
firming  that  the  projeft  oF  affalfinating  Rizzio  was  al- 
too-cther  i)f  his  own  devifing  ;  acknowledging  that  he 
had  folicited  them  to  take  a  part  in  it,  from  ihe  appre- 
henlions  that  reliftance  might  be  made  to  him  ;  and 
a  treeing,  upon  the  word  and  lionour  of  a  prince,  to 
protect" and  fecure  them  agrainft  every'  hazard  and  injury 
to  which  they  might  be  expofed  from  the  atchievcineiit 
of  his  enterpiife.  Having  procured  this  fecurity,  and 
having  allured  the  eail  of  I.enox  the  king's  father  to 
approve  their  meafuies,  they'  adjufted  the  method  of 
the  projected  murder  ;  and  difpatched  a  mefieuger  to 
the  Englifh  frontier,  advertifing  the  carl  of  Murray  and 
the  rebels  of  their  intentions,  and  inviting  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  court. 

Upon  the  9tli  day  of  March,  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  500,  fur  rounded 
the  palaec  of  Holyroodhoufe.  Fhe  earl  of  Morton 
and  the  Lord  Lindfay  entered  the  court  of  the  palace, 
with  160  perfons.  The  queen  was  in  her  chamber  at 
fupper,  having  in  her  prelence  her  natural  filler  the 
countels  of  A r gyle,  her  natural  brother  Robert  corn- 
mendator  of  Holyroodhoufe,  Beton  of  Creich  mailer  of 
the  houfehold,  Arthur  Eifkine,  and  David  Rizzio. 
The  king  entering  the  apartment,  feated  himfclf  by  her 
fide.  He  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  who  hc- 
walled  with  licknefs,  and  cafed  in  armour,  exhibi¬ 
ted  an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible.  Four 
ruffians  attended  him.  In  a  hollow  voice  he  com¬ 
manded  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become 
him.  The  queen,  in  alloniffiment  and  coullernation, 
applied  to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  myllerioiis  en- 
teiprife.  He  alfe£led  ignoiance.  She  ordered  Rut  li¬ 
ven  from  her  prefence,  under  the  pain  of  treafon  ;  de- 
daring  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  Rizzio  had 
committed  any'  crime,  Ihe  would  produce  him  before  the 
parliament,  and  punilh  him  according  to  the  laws. 
Ruthven  drawing  his  dagger,  advanced  towards  Rizzio. 
The  queen  rofe  to  make  an  exertion  of  her  authority. 
The  unfortunate  11  ranger  laid  hold  of  her  garments, 
cry'ing  out  for  jullice  and  m’ercy.  Other  coufpiratois 
rulhiug  into  the  chamber,  overturned  the  table,  and  in- 
creafed  the  difinay  and  confufion.  Loaded  piftols  were 
j  refented  to  the  boiom  of  the  queen,  llie  king  held 
her  in  his  arms.  George  Douglas,  fnatching  the  dag¬ 
ger  ol  his  fovereign,  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Riz- 
zio.  I'lie  wounded  and  fereaming  vidim  was  dragged 
into  the  antichamber ;  and  fo  eager  were  the  aflallins 
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to  complete  their  work,  that  lie  was  torn  an4  mangled 
with  56  wounds.  ^  ^ 

While  the 'queen  was  preffing  the  king  to  gratify 
her  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  lo  execrable, 

Ruthven  returned  into  their  prefence.  She  gave  a  full 
vent  to  indignation  and  reproach.  Ruthven,  with  an 
intolerable  coldnefs  and  deliberation,  informed  her,  that 
Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  counfcl  of  lieriiut- 
baiul,  whom  he  had  diffionoiircd  ;  and  that  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  this  minion  ffie  had  retufed  the  crowm-matri- 
monial  to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  rc'cllablilh  the  an¬ 
cient  religion,  had  refolved  to  punifa  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  his  friends-,  and  had  entrufted  her  confidence  to 
fjothwel  and  Huntley,  who  were  traitors.  The  king, 
taking  the  part  of  Ruthven,  rcmoiiftrated  againil  her 
proceedings,  and  complained  that  from  the  time  of  her 
familiarity  with  Rizzio,  Ihe  had  neither  reprded,  nor 
entertained,  nor  trulled  him.  His  fufpicions  and  in¬ 
gratitude  ffiocked  and  tortured  her.  His  conneclion 
with  the  confpirators  gave  her  an  ominous  anxiety.  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  outrages  Hill  more  atrocious  invaded  her. 

In  thele  agitated  and  miferable  moments  ffie  did  not 
lofe  herfelf  in  the  lielpleffiiefs  of  iorrow.  'Fhe  loftinefs 
of  her  fpirit  communicated  relief  to  her  ;  and  W'iping 
away  her  tears,  ffie  exclaimed,  that  it  w'as  not  now  a 
fealon  for  lamentation,  but  for  revenge. 

The  earls  of  Huntley,  Bothwel,  and  Athol,  the 
lords  Fleming  and  Levingfton,  and  Sir  James  Balfour, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  confpirators,  and  at  this 
time  in  the  palace,  found  all  refiflance  to  be  vain. 

Some  of  them  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Morton,  made 
their  efcape  ;  and  others  were  allowed  to  retire.  The 
provoH  and  magillrates  ot  Edinburgh  getting  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung. 
d  he  citizens,  apprehenfive  and  anxious,  approached  in  The  queen 
crowds  to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  their  fovereign  ; confined, 
but  ffie  was  not  permitted  to  addrefs  herielF  to  them. 

T  he  confpirators  told  her,  that  if  ffie  prefumed  to  make 
any  harangue,  they  would  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  call 
her  over  the  walls."  1  he  king  called  to  the  people  that 
ffie  was  well,  and  commanded  them  to  difpcrle,  1  liC 
queen  w'as  fliut  up  in  her  chamber,  uncertain  of  her 
fate,  and  without  the  coniolation  or  attendance  of  her 
women. 

In  the  morning  a  proclamation  w’as  iffiued  by'  th^ 
king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  ordering  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  retire  from  the  city,  'i  he  rebellious  lords  now 

returned 


jntitled,  ‘‘  Le  Livre  de  la  Morte  de  la  Reyne  d'EcoiTc,"  and  printed  in  the  year  1587,  he  is  faid  to  be  difgra- 
cie  de  corps."  Gaiiffin,  ap.  Jebb,  p.  37.  This  work,  too,  while  it  records  the  unkindnefs  of  nature  to  his  per- 
Ion,  has  obferved,  that  he  w'as  in  his  old  age  when  he  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  “  Elle  traittoit  or- 
dinairement  avec  David  Riccio  fon  fecretaire,  homme  aage  et  prudent,  qui  polTcdoil  fon  orcille."  Ibid.  And 
other  authors  give  their  teftirnonies  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  panegyrifts  of  Mary  exaggeiate  fomewhat  the  imperfeAions  as  w'ell  as  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  Rizzio.  But  there  feems  in  general  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  any'  more  than  his 
uglinefs  and  fenIHty.  He  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  be  her  fecrctary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  abfurdity  to 
think  that  a  queen  fo  young  and  beautiful  w'oiild  yield  herfelf  to  deformity  and  old  age.  A  common  prollitutc 
mull  be  brought  to  endure  this  misfortune.  The  capacity  of  the  man  was  a  recommendation  to  him ;  and  as  he 
ovved  every  thing  to  her  bounty,  and  was  a  flranger,  ffie  had  the  greatell  reafon  to  rely  upon  his  faithiulncfs. 
The  perfidioufnefs  and  duplicity  of  her  courtiers  drew  clofer  the  tie  of  their  connedlicn  ;  and  as  Rizzio  was  llu- 
dious  to  make  himfelf  agreeable,  and  was  ffiilful  in  games  of  hazard,  he  w'as  alw'ays  ready  to  be  a  party  with  her 
ia  tbofe  innocent  amufemeiits  which  fill  up  the  Lilllefs  intervals  of  life.  Keith.  Append,  p.  J24, 
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returned  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh 
within  24  hours  after  the  afTafiination  of  Rizzio.  The 
.  queen,  knowing  of  how  much  confequence  it  was  for 
her  to  gain  the  carl  of  Murray,  invited  him  to  wait 
Notwithftanding  the  extreme  provocation 
c  which  flic  had  met  with,  Mary  fo  far  commanded  her 
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paflions,  that  Hie  gave  him  a  favourable  reception. 
After  informing  him  of  the  iiidenefs  and  feverity  of 
the  treatment  (lie  had  met  with,  the  queen  obferved, 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  fi  iendlhip  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  protedled  her  againft  fuch  exceffes  of 
haidfliip  and  infiilt.  Murray,  with  an  hypocritical 
companion,  fhed  abundance  of  tears  ;  'while  the  queen 
feemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  hncerlty,  but  gave 
him  room  to  hope  for  a  full  pardon  of  all  his  offences. 
In  the  mean  time,  hov.’ever,  the  confpirators  held  fre¬ 
quent  confultations  together,  in  which  it  was  debated, 
whether  they  fhould  hold  the  queen  in  perpetual  capti¬ 
vity,  or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they  fl.ould  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  committing  her  to  clofe  cullody  in 
Stirling  caflle  till  they  fliould  obtain  a  parliamentary 
fandliori  to  their  proceedings,  eftablifli  the  Proteftant 
religion  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  mafs,  and  inveft 
the  king  with  the  crown-matrirnonial  and  the  govern 
ment  of  the  kingdom. 

Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  her 
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vails  on  the  wretchednefs  ;  and  therefore,  as  her  laft  refource,  ap- 
^hom  file  treated  with  all  thofe  blan- 
caufe  of  difhmcnts  ufually  employed  by  the  fair  fex  when  they 
want  to  gain  the  afcendency  over  the  other,  1  he  king, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  natural  facility  of  temper, 
w'as  eafily  gained  over.  The  confpirators  were  alarmed 
at  his  coldnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind  with 
fears  concerning  the  duplicity  of  his  wife  ;  but,  finding 
they  could  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  laft  began  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation.  1  he  king  brought  them 
a  inefTage,  importing,  that  Mary  was  difpofed  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  tranfgrcflions  ;  and  he 
offered  to  condud  them  into  her  prefence.  The  earls 
of  Murray  and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Ruthven,  attend¬ 
ed  him  into  her  prefence  ^  and,  falling  on  their  knees 
before  the  queen,  made  their  apologies  and  fubmiffion^ 
She  commanded  them  to  rife  ;  and  having  defired  them 
to  recoiled  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  rapacioiifnefs, 
fhe  affured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  iiiflead  of  de- 
figning  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  pofTefs  heifdf  of  their 
ellates,  fhe  was  inclined  to  receive  them  into  favour,  and 
to  give  a  full  pardon,  not  only'  to  the  nobles  who  had 
come  from  England,  but  to  thofe  who  had  affaffmated 
David  Rizzio.  They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  bonds  for  their  fecuricy  and  forgivenefs,  which 
the  queen  promifed  to  take  the  earliefl  opportunity  of 
fubfcribing  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  king  obferved, 
that  the  confpirators  ought  tO  remove  the  guards  which 
they  had  placed  around  the  queen,  that  all  fufpicion  of 
Andefcapes^'^ftraint  might  be  taken  away.  This  meafiire  could 
irom  them,  not  with  any  propriety  be  oppofed,  and  the  guards 
were  therefore  difmiffed  ;  upon  which  the  queen,  that 
very  night,  left  her  palace  at  midnight,  and  took  the 
road  to  Dunbar,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a  few 
attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen’s  efcape  threw  the  confpira- 
lors  into  the  utinoft  confternation  ;  as  ihe  immediately 
illued  proclamations  for  her  fubjeas  to  attend  her  in 
arras,  and  was  powerfully  fupported.  They  ftnt  there 
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fore  the  lord  Semple,  reqiiefling,  with  the  utniofl  hu-  Scotland 

niility,  her  fubfcription  to  their  deeds  of  pardon  and  - 

feciirity  ;  but  to  this  meflage  fhe  returned  an  unfavour¬ 
able  anfwer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh  with  an 
army  of  8000  men.  The  confpirators  now  fled  with 
the  utmofi  precipitation.  Even  John  Knox  retired  to 
Kyle  till  the  florm  fliould  blow  over.  On  the  queen’s^, 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  a  privy  council  was  inftantly  caU- iL  .Vnobie* 
ed,  in  which  the  confjurators  were  charged  to  appear  are  declared 
as  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon  ;  their  places  of  ftrength 
were  ordered  to  be  rendered  up  to  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  their  ellates  and  pofieflions  were  made  li¬ 
able  to  confifeation  and  forfeiture. 

But  while  the  queen  was  thus  eager  to  piinifh  the 
confpirators,  fhe  was  feniible  that  fo  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  by  uniting  in  a  common  caufe,  might  raife  a 
powerful  party  in  oppofition  to  her  ;  for  which  reafon 
fhe  endeavoured  to  detach  the  earl  of  Murray  from  the 
reft,  by  making  him  offers  of  pardon.  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  accordingly  pledged  himlelf  to  produce  his  pardon 
and  that  of  his  adherents,  if  he  would  feparate  from 
Morton  and  the  confpirators.  He  accordingly  became 
cold  and  diftant  to  them,  and  exclaimed  againfl  the 
murder  as  ^  moll  execrable  adion  ;  but  notwithllanding 
nis  afttaed  anger,  when  the  confpirators  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  furnifhed  them  witli  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  earl  of  Bedford.  After  the  flight  of  the  confpi-  ^S4- 
rators,  the  king  thought  It  neceffary  for  him  to  deny 
his  having  any  fhare  in  the  aaion.  He  therefore  em-lionofth; 
braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy  council  hing. 
his  total  Ignorance  of  the  confpiracy  againll  Rizzio; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he,  by  public  proclamations 
at  the  market-place  of  his  capital,  and  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  protefted  to  the  people  at  large  that  he  had 
never  bellowed  upon  it,  in  any  degree,  the  fanaion  of 
his  command,  confent,  alfiflance,  or  appfobatioii. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  granted  a  full  and  am-Murrai 
ple^  pardon  to  the  earls  ot  Murray,  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  frae 
and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents  ;  but  towards  the 
Ipirators  Ihe  remained  inexorable.  This  lenity,  to  Mur-  '''* 
ray  elpecrally,  proved  a  fource  of  the  greateft  rnquietude  ed! 
to  the  queen  ;  tor  thrs  nobleman,  blind  to  every  motive 
ot  ad.iou  diltma  from  his  own  ambition,  began  to  con¬ 
trive  new  plots,  which,  though  difappointed  for  a  time, 
foon  operated  to  the  deilruaion  of  the  queen,  and  al- 
molt  to  the  rum  ot  the  nation. 

In  1566,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  who 

ever,  did  not  extinguifti  the  quarrel  betwixt  her  and 
the  king^  His  defire  to  intrude  himfdf  into  her  autho¬ 
rity,  and  to  fix  a  ftain  upon  her  honour,  his  (hare  In 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  his  extreme  meannefs  in 
publicly  denymg  it  afterwards,  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
her  with  the  ftrongefl;  fentiraents  of  deteftation  and  con- 
tempt.  Unable,  however,  totally  to  dived  herfelf  of 
regard  for  him,  her  behaviour,  though  cold  and  didant. 
was  yet  decent  and  refpeaful.  Cadelnau,  at  this  time’  .  , 

ambaiTador  extraordinary  from  France,  conceived  thatl’’";,! 
a  leconcihation  might  be  effeaed,  and  employed  himfelf  non  he. 
fome  time  in  this  friendly  office.  Nor  were  his  endea-f^'tei  the 
vours  altogether  intffcaiial.  The  king  and  queen  ('pent 
two  nights  together  ;  and  proceeded,"  in  company  with 
each  other,  to  Meggatland  in  Tweeddale  in  order  to  en- 
joy  the  diverfion  of  the  chace,  attended  by  the  carls  of 
Huntley,  Bothwd,  Murray,  and  other  nobles.  From 

thence 


queen. 
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v-ot’and.  thence  they  pafTed  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  took  the 

-  j^ad  to  Stirling.  Had  the  king  been  endowed  with 

‘  Ihkh  is  would  have  made  the  beft  life  of  this 

token  off  opportunity  to  have  regained  the  affeftions  of  his 
||  the  queen  ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  finding  that  he  was  not 
immediately  iittrufled  with  power,  his  peevifhnefs  fug- 
]  viour  ^  ^  defign  of  going  abroad.  To  Monfieur 

du  Croc,  the  French  refident,  who  had  atten  led  Mary 
at  Stirling,  he  ventured  to  communicate  his  chimerical 
proje<5l.  This  ftatefman  reprefentecj  to  him  its  wildnefs 
and  inefiicacy  ;  and  could  hardly  believe  that  he  w^as 
ferious.  To  his  father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  paid 
him  a  vlfit  at  this  place  Immediately  upon  Mary’s  de¬ 
parture  from  it,  he  likewife  communicated  his  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  remonflraii- 
ces  of  this  nobleman  to  make  him  drop  his  defign,  were 
without  fuccefs.  He  provided  a  veffel,  and  kept  it  In 
readinefs  to  carry  him  from  his  dominions.  The  earl 
of  Lenox,  after  returning  to  Glafgow,  where  he  ufuab 
ly  refided,  gave  way  to  his  paternal  anxieties,  and  foll- 
clted  the  queen  by  letter  to  interfere  with  her  authority 
i  and  perfuafions ;  and  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  In 

which  fhe  received  this  difpatch,  the  king  alighted  at 
j  Holyroodhoufe.  But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who 

^  were  with  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  ob- 

jedfed  to  three  of  them^  and  infilled  that  they  fhould 
be  ordered  to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  a  de¬ 
meanour  fo  rude  and  fo  unwarrantable,  condefeended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  fhe  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.  There  he  remained  with  her 
during  the  night.  She  communicated  to  him  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  letter,  and  employed  every  art  and  blandifliment 
to  engage  him  to  explain  his  perverfe  defign.  But  he 
gave  her  no  return  or  fatisfadlion.  He  was  unmoved 
with  her  kindnefs ;  and  his  filence,  dejedion,  and  pee- 
vilhnefs,  augmented  her  dillrefs.  In  the  morning,  Ihe 
called  her  privy  council  to  afiemble  in  the  palace,  and 
invited  to  her  Monfieur  du  Croc  the  French  envoy.  By 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  (he  explained  the  intention  of  the 
king,  and  made  known  the  difpatch  of  the  earl  of  Le¬ 
nox.  The  privy  council  were  urgent  to  know  the  rea» 

■  fons  of  a  voyage  that  appeared  to  them  fo  inexplicable  ; 

!)  and  earneftly  preffed  the  king  to  unbofom  himfelf.  If 

f  his  refolution  proceeded  from  difeontent,  and  If  there 

were  perfons  In  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  caufes 
^  of  offence,  they  affured  him,  that  they  were  ready,  upon 

his  information,  to  take  the  neceffary  fleps  to  make 
him  eafy  and  happy.  No  quality  or  rank  fhould'exempt 
:  thofe  from  Inquiry  and  punifhment  who  had  committed 

!  mifdeineanors  againft  him.  This,  they  faid,  confifled 

^  ]  with  his  honour,  with  the  honour  of  the  queen,  and 

;  with  their  own.  If,  however,  he  had  received  no  fuffi- 

'i  cient  provocation  to  juflify  his  behaviour,  and  If  he 

j  had  no  title  to  complain  of  adual  injuries,  they  admo- 

nifhed  him  to  remember,  that  his  flight  from  a  queen 
fo  beautiful,  and  from  a  kingdom  fo  ancient  and  noble, 
would  expofe  him  to  the  greateft  ridicule  and  difgrace. 
They  pointed  out  the  happinefs  of  his  fortune,  and 
counfelled  him  not  to  part  lightly  with  all  its  flattering 
advantages.  The  queen  herfelf,  taking  his  hand  into 
^  her’s,  and  preffmg  It  with  affeaion,  befonght  him  to 

fay  by  what  aft  or  deed  fhe  had  unfortunately  induced 
him  to  conceive  fo  fatal  a  purpofe.  Her  memor)'  did 
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not  reproach  her  v/ith  any  crime  or  indifcrction  which  Scotland^,' 
affeaed  his  honour  or  her  Integrity  ;  yet  if,  without  any  — 
defign  upon  her  part,  fhe  had  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
fhe  was  difpofed  to  atone  for  it ;  and  fhe  begged  him 
to  fpeak  with  entire  freedom,  and  not  in  any  degree  to 
fpare  her.  Monfieur  du  Croc  then  addreffed  him,  and 
employed  his  Iiiterell  and  perfuafions  to  make  him  re¬ 
veal  his  inquietudes.  But  all  this  refpeafiil  attention 
and  ceremonious  duty  were  Ineffeaual.  Obflinately 
frovvard,  he  refufed  to  confefs  that  he  intended  any  voy¬ 
age,  and  made  no  mention  of  any  reafons  of  difeontent^ 

He  yet  acknowledged  with  readinefs,  that  he  could  not' 
with  juftice  accufe  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence. 

Oppreffed  with  uneafinefs  and  perturbation,  he  prepared 
to  retire  ;  and,  turning  to  her,  faid,  “  Adieu,  Madam  ! 
you  fhall  not  fee  me  for  a  long  time.”  He  then  bowed 
to  the  French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council. 

He  liaftened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  council  in  furprife  and  aftonifliment.  They  refolved 
to  wateh  his  motions  with  anxiety,  and  could  not  con- 
jedlure  what  ffep  he  w'ould  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  effedl  of  rumours  to  her  difad  vantage,  difpatched  a 
courier  to  advertife  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen- 
mother  of  his  conduft.  It  was  not  poflible  that  a 
prince  fo  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
impreffion  upon  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  power  to  excite  any  domefllc  infurredlioii  or  dlfturb- 
ance.  H»  was  univerfally  odious ;  and,  at  this  time, 
the  queen  was  in  the  higheff  eflimation  with  the  great 
body  of  her  fubje£ls.  After  pafliiig  fome  days  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  In  which,  after 
hinting  at  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  he  inlinuated  hii 
reafons  of  complaint.  He  was  not  truflcd  by  her  with-> 
authority,  and  fhe  was  no  longer  fludlous  to  advance 
him  to  honour.  He  was  w'lthout  attendants  ;  and  the 
nobility  had  deferted  him.  Her  anfwer  was  fenflble  and  - 
temperate.  She  called  to  his  remembrance  the  diftinc- 
tions  fhe  had  conferred  upon  him,  the  ufes  to  which  he 
had  put  the  credit  and  reputation  accruing  from  them, 
and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged  in  her  fub- 
jefts.  Though  the  plotters  againft  Rizzio  had  repre** 
fented  him  as  the  leader  of  tlieir  enterprize,  fhe  had 
yet  abflained  from  any  accufation  of  him,  and  had  even  ^ 
behaved  as  if  fhe  believed  not  his  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  that  project.  As  to  the  defeats  of  his  retinue, 
fhe  had  uniformly  offered  him  the  attendance  of  her 
own  fervants.  As  to  the  nobility,  they  were  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  throne,  and  Independent  of  it.  Their 
countenance  was  not  to  be  commanded,  but  won.  He 
had  difeovered  too  much  ftatelincfs  to  them;  and  they 
were  the  proper  judges  of  the  deportment  that  became 
them.  If  he  wifhed  for  confequcnce,  it  was  his  duty 
to  pay  them  court  and  attention  ;  and  whenever  he 
fhould  procure  and  conciliate  their  regard  and  com¬ 
mendation,  fhe  would  be  happy  to  give  him  all  the 
importance  that  belonged  to  him* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Both-* 
wel  were  induffrjoufly  flriving  to  widen  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  divifion  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 

The  carl  of  Morton  excited  difturbances  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  ;  and  as  no  fettled  peace  had  taken  place  there 
fince  Mary’s  marriage,  there  was  the  greateil  reafon  to 
beh’evc  that  he  would  fucceed  in  his  attempts.  Pro-. 

clamation^^ 
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tlicre^orc  iiraed  Ly  tUc  Cjneen  tp  cal  her 
fiibje^la  to  arms  \  and  fhe  proceeded  to  Jcdburab,  to 
^  hold  juilicc-courts,  aad  to  punldi  tiaitois  and  diforder- 

'TvT..rN^1vi.s  'ly  perfonj).  In  the  courh-  this  journey  (he  was  ta. 
jick,hut  Icn  clanocroufly  ill;  luromuch  that,  bcIicviTUT^  her  death 
>«vOY53r.s  lo  at  hand,  Hie  called  for  the  bilhop  of  Rofs,  telling 
him  to  bear  witnefs,  that  fne  had  perfevered  in  that  le^ 
|i:^ion  in  which  Oieluidbeen  nouriilied  and  brought  upt 
takiu'j^  the  prontife  of  her  nobles,  that  a^ter  her  death 
they  would  open  her  laft  will  and  tellament,  and  pay 
xhe  refpeCt  to  it  that  couGllcd  with  the  laws;  recom¬ 
mending  to  them  the  rights  ol  her  infant  fon,  and  the 
charge  of  tduciling  him  in  fnch  a  manner  a$  might  cn- 
able  him  to  rule  the  kingdom  of  In's  anceflora  with  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  intreating  iliem  to  abliain  from  all  cruelty 
and  perreciition  of  her  Roman  Catltolio  fubjc£ts.  Not- 
withdanding  her  apprehenlions,  however,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  violence  of  her  diftemper,  the  tjiicen  at  lift  reco¬ 
vered  perfe^l  health,  As  foon  as  fne  was  able  to  tra¬ 
vel  ihe  vifited  Ktlfo,  Werk  cadte,  Hume,  Langtout 
and  Wedderburn.  The  licentious  borderers,  on  the 
hril  news  of  her  recovery,  laid  clown  their  arms.  Be¬ 
ing  defuous  to  take  h  view  of  Berwick,  the  cpieen  ad¬ 
vanced  to  it  with  an  attendance  of  icoo  Imrre.  Sir 
John  Forflqr,  the  deputy  warden  c;f  the  Englifn  marches, 
came  ft)rth  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  moil  proper  ilation  forfurveyiug  it,  and  paid  her 
•ail  the  honoms  in  Us  power,  by  a  full  difeharge  of  the 
artillery,  and  other  demonfirations  of  joy,  Continu¬ 
ing  her  journey,  ihe  paffed  to  Eymoiuh,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantalion ;  proceeding  thence  to  Craigmilbir  caftle, 
where  fhe  propofed  to  remain  till  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tifm  of  the  prince,  which  w'as  foou  to  be  celebrated  at 
66q  Stirling, 

nnkindneHt  During  the  fevere  ficknefs  of  the  (pieen,  her  hiif- 
«©!  the  king,  baud  kept  hlmftlf  at  a  diilance  ;  but  v/heu  (he  was  fo 
far  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  liis  ap¬ 
pearance  }  and  being  received  with  fume  culdnefs  and 
formality,  he  retired  fuddeiily  to  Stirling.  This  cruel 
negledt  was  a  molt  fenfible  mortification  to  her  ;  and 
while  Ihe  fuffered  from  his  ingratitude  and  haugbtinefs, 
Hie  was  not  without  fufpicions  that  he  was  attempting 
to  diliurb  the  trancjuillity  of  her  governrnent.  She 
was  leixed  with  a  fettled  melancholy  i  and,  in  her  an- 
guiih,  often  wiflied  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex- 
iftence.  Blcr  nobles,  who  were  caballing  againif  her, 
remarked  her  condition,  and  look  advanta^’c  of  it, 
Bothwel  who  had  already  recommended  himfelf  by 
liis  fervices,  redoubled  Ids  efforts  fo  heighten  the  fa¬ 
vour  which  thefe  fervices  had  induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.  At  this  time,  k  is  probable,  he  fought  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 
her  himfelf,  providing  a  divorce  from  her  liulband 
could  be  obtained,  which  was  now  become  the  fubject 
of  confultation  by  Murray  and  his  affociates.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  queen  herfelf  was  acquainted 
with  this  project ;  and  it  was  told  her,  that  provided 
fhe  w^ould  pardon  the  carl  of  Morton  and  his  affijcivates, 
the  means  Ihould  be  lound  of  effedtiuiUng  the  divorce. 
This  w*as  urged  m  a  matter  of  ftate  by  the  carls  of 
Murray,  Lethington,  Argyle,  and  Huntley  ;  and  the 
ijueCYi  was  invited  to  confider  it  as  an  affair  which 
might  be  managed  without  any  interference  on  her 
part.  The  queen  replied,  that  (he  would  lillen  to 
upon  condition  that  the  divorce  could  be  ob- 
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tained  according  to  the  law»p,  and  that  it  fhould  not  be 
any  w  ay  prejudicial  to  her  foil  :  but  !F  they  meant  to 
operate  their  purpofc  by  a  difregard  to  tbefc  points, 
they  muff  not  think  any  more  of  it  t  for  rather  than 
coiifent  to  their  views,  (lie  would  endure  all  the  tor¬ 
ments,  and  abide  by  all  the  perilsj  to  which  her  fitua- 
lion  expofed  her, 

Lethington  upon  tlua,  in  the  name  of  the  rcfi,  en¬ 
gaged  to  make  her  quit  of  her  hii03a!ul  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  her  fon  ;  words  which  could  not  be  underllo(Kl 
otherwife  than  ns  pointing  at  murder.  Lord  Murray 
(added  he),  who  is  here  prefent,  fcnipulous  as  he  is. 
will  eonuive  ;  and  behold  our  proceedings  without 
opening  his  lipa.  The  queen  imm'.xiiately  made  anfw  er, 

I  defire  that  you  will  do  nothing  from  w  hich  any 
(lain  may  be  fixed  upon  my  lionpiir  t)r  confcience  ;  and  ? I 

I  therefore  require  llie  matter  to  reff  as  it  is,  till  God,  ■  ' 

of  his  goodnefs  fend  reliel ;  IVhat  you  think  to  be 
of  fcrvlce  to  me  may  turn  out  to  my  dirplealurc  and 
harm,  ** 


It  appears,  hovvever,  that  from  this  moment  a  plat  wai 
formed  bv  Murray,  Bothwel,  and  Lethington,  agaimh 
the  life  o(  Darnley,  and  by  ibme  of  them  probably  a- 
gair.ff  the  queen  herfelf ;  and  that  Morton,  wdio  with 
the  other  confulratora  a^ainlf  Rix^iio  had  received  a 
pardon,  was  cloiVly  affociated  with  them  in  their  nefari¬ 
ous  deligua.  That  profligate  peer  was,  in  lits  way  to' 
Scotland,  met  at  Whittlngharn  by  Bothwel  and  the  fe* 
cretary.  They  propofed  to  him  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  required  his  aiflffance,  alleging  that  the  queen 
lierfelf  confented  to  the  deed ;  to  whic'i  Morton  by  hh 
own  account  replied,  that  lie  was  dilpoffd  to  concur, 
provided  he  were  fure  of  adting  under  any  authority 
from  her  ;  hut  Bothwel  and  Lethington  having  rotuni- 
ed  to  Edinburgh,  on  j)urpofe  to  obtain  ftich  an  autho¬ 
rity,  fent  him  back  a  meifage,  That  the  queen  would 
not  permit  any  converfatioii  upon  that  matter. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
prince  ;  to  affjit  at  which  the 
and  w'cat  to  Stirling,  i  he  ce¬ 
remony  was  perforrned  on  the  i  yth  of  December  i  c6G. 

After  the  baptifinal  rites  were  performed,  the  name 
and  tltlea  of  the  prince  were  three  times  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  to  the  found  of  trumpets.  He  wua 
called  and  defigned,  Ciiurlea  James,  James  Charlejj, 
prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothefay, 
earl  of  Garrick,  lord  of  the  Mes,  and  baron  of  Ren¬ 
frew.  Ainidff  the  Tcenes  of  joy  difplayed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  king  fhowed  his  foUy  more  tluui  he  had  66% 
done  before.'  Aa  Elizabeth  did  not  meau  to  acknow-ASfurdbr.- 
ledge  him  in  his  fovereign  capacity,  it  was  neither 
fiffent  with  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own, 
he  ihould  be  prefttit  at  the  baptiim.  He  did  not  in¬ 
deed  prefent  himfelf  cither  at  the  ceremony  or  the  en- 
icrtainments  and  mnfquerade:-*  with  Vviiicli  it  was  ac¬ 
companied,  At  this  juucfurc,  however,  though  he  had  | 

often  kept  at  a  greater  diftance  before,  he  took  up  hi^ 
refidence  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  offend  the  ■ 
queen,  and  to  expofe  their  quarrels  to  the  world.  Du 
Croc,  who  was  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  was  fo 
ffruck  with  the  rmpropriety  of  his  hehuvlour,  that  he 
affeded  to  have  initruCtions  from  France  to  avoid  all 
interconrfe  Nvith  him  :  xnd  when  the  king  propofed  to 
pay  him  a  vlfit,  he  took  the  liberty  to  inform  him,  that 
tliere  were  two  paflages  in  hii  chamber  j  and  that  if  hi?« 
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Icathn^  majeftf  fliouU  enter  by  the  one,  he  (hou’d 
ed  to  go  out  by  the  other. 

.  While  he  refuled  at  Stirling,  the  king  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  himfclf  to  his  chamber.  His  flrange  behaviour 
to  vhe  queen  did  not  give  the  public  any  Favourable  idea 
of  him  ;  and  as  the  carl  of  Murray  and  his  faition  took 
care  to  augment  the  general  odium,  no  court  was  paid 
to  him  by  foreign  ambafiadors.  His  fituatlon,  there¬ 
fore,  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  ;  but  though  he 
mud  have  been  confeious  of  his  imprudence  and  folly, 
he  did  not  alter  his  condudf-  In  a  fullen  humour  he 
left  Stirling,  and  proceeded  to  Glafgow.  Here  he  fell 
Tick,  with  fuch  fymptoms  as  feemed  to  indicate  poifon. 
He  was  tormented  with  violent  pains,  and  his  body 
was  all  covered  over  with  puflules  of  a  bluifh  colour  ;  fo 
that  his  death  was  daily  expedfed.  Mary  did  not  re¬ 
pay  his  coldncfs  to  her  by  negligence.  She  fet  out 
immediately  for  Glafgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  all 
the  afiiduity  of  an  affedtionate  wife,  until  he  recovered: 
after  which  (he  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
as  the  low  fituation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
was  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the  king  was 
lodged  in  a  lioufe  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
fiiperior  of  the  church,  called  Si  Alary s  in  the  Fields^ 
This  houfe  flood  upon  an  high  ground,  and  in  a  falu- 
brious  air  ;  and  here  (he  (laid  with  him  fome  days.  — 
Here  the  confpirators  thought  proper  to  finidi  their 
plot  in  the  mod  execrable  manner.  On  the  loth  of 
February  1567,  about  fwo  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  houfe  v/here  the  king  redded  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder.  The  explofion  alarming  the  inhabitants, 
-excited  a  general  curiofity,  and  brought  multitudes  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  king  was 
found  dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  held,  with  a  fer- 
vant  who  ufed  to  deep  in  the  fame  apartment  with  him. 
On  neither  was  there  any  mark  of  dre  or  of  her  exter¬ 
nal  injury. 

The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  ta¬ 
king  the  divei'don  of  a  malked  ball,  which  was  given  to 
honour  the  marriage  of  a  favourite  domeftic,  when  the 
news  of  the  king’s  death  was  brought  to  her.  She 
fhowed  the  utmoft  grief,  and  appeared  exafperated  to 
the  lad  degree  againd  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  at 
once  fo  (hocking  and  barbarous.  The  mod  exprefs 
j  difeover  and  peremptory  orders  were  given  to  inquire  after  the 
Je  perpetrators  by  every  pofilble  method.  A  proclama- 

>  *  tion  v/as  iiTued  by  the  privy-council,  affuring  the  people, 

that  the  queen  and  nobility  would  leave  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  difeover  the  murderers  of  the  king.  It  offer¬ 
ed  the  fum  of  2000  1.  and  an  annuity  for  life,  to  any 
perfon  who  (hould  give  information  of  the  devifers, 
counfellors,  and  perpetrators  of  the  murder  ;  and  it  held 
out  this  reward,  and  the  promife  of  a  full  pardon,  to 
the  coiifpirator  who  (hoiild  make  a  free  confeflion  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  that  of  the  confederates.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  this  proclamation  was  publifhed,  a 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  city-prifon,  af¬ 
firming,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  Da¬ 
vid  Chalmers,  and  black,  John  Spence,  were  the  mur¬ 
derers.  No  name,  however,  was  fubferibed  to  this  in¬ 
telligence,  nor  was  any  demand  made  for  the  proffered 
re\s'urd ;  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  this 
advertlfement  had  been  dictated  by  a  fpirit  of  calumny 
or  the  love  of  juftice. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  carl  of  Murray  condudled 
VoL,  XVII.  Fart.  I. 
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conffrain-  himfelf  with  his  ufual  circumfpedion  and  artifice.  Up-  Scot  Ian 
on  a  pretence  that  his  wife  was  dangeroufiy  Tick  at 
his  cadle  in  Fife,  he,  the  day  before  the  murder,  ob- strong  pre- 
talned  the  queen’s  permilFion  to  pay  a  vifit  to  her.  By  fumptl'^n 
this  means  he  propofed  to  prevent  all  fufpic ion 
ever  of  his  guilt.  He  was  fo  full,  however,  of  the 
tended  projedl,  that  while  he  was  proceeding  on  his 
{ouniey,  he  obferved  to  the  perfon  who  accompanied 
him,  This  night,  before  morning,  the  lord  Darnley 
(liall  lofc  his  life.”  When  the  blow  wair'ffruck,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Edinburgh  to  carry  on  his  pra6lices.  A- 
mong  foreign  nations,  the  domeftic  difputes  of  the 
queen  and  her  hufband  being  fully  known,  it  v^^as  with 
the  greater  cafe  that  reports  could  be  propagated  to 
her  difadvantage.  'Fo  France  letters  were  difpatched,  He  accufes 
expreffing,  ii/ fervent  terms,  her  participation  in  the 
murder.  In  England,  the  niiniilers  and  courtiers  of 
Elizabeth  could  not  flatter  that  princefs  more  agree¬ 
ably,  than  by  induftrioufly  dctradling  from  the  honour 
and  the  virtue  of  the  Scottiffr  queen.  Within  her  own 
dominions  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  outrage  exerted  itfelf,  and 
not*  without  fuccefs.  As  her  reconciliation  with  her 
hu(band  could  not  be  unknown  to  her  own  fubjedls,  it 
was  interpreted  to  be  diffinuilatioii  and  treachery.  The 
Proteftant  clergy,  who  were  her  moft  determined  ene¬ 
mies,  poffeffed  a  leading  dircdlion  among  the  populace; 
and  they  were  the  friends  and  the  partizaiis  of  the  earl 
of  Murray.  Open  declamations  from  the  pulpit  were 
made  againd  Bothwel,  and  ftrong  inflnuations  and  bit¬ 
ing  furmifes  were  thrown  out  agalnft  the  queen.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  difperfed,  making  her  a  party  with  Bothwel 
in  the  murder.  Every  art  was  employed  to  provoke 
the  frenzy  of  the  people.  Voices,  interrupting  the 
filcnce  of  the  night,  proclaimed  the  Infamy  of  Both- 
wcl ;  and  povtr'aits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over 
the  kingdom. 

The  queen’s  determination,  however,  to  ^ci-utlnize 
into  the  matter  was  unabated ;  and  to  the  earl  of  Len-dererminci 
nox,  the  king’s  father,  (he  paid  an  attention  which  he  to  fiiid  out 
could  only  have  cxpedled  from  her  upon  an  emergency 
of  this  kind.  Having  preffed  her  by  letter  to  the 
diligent  inquiry  after  the  regicides,  (he  returned  an  an- 
fwer  fo  completely  to  his  wiflics,  that  lie  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  flncei'ity  and  rigour  with  which  ihe  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed  againd  them  :  and  he  urged  her  to 
affemble  the  three  eftates,  that  their  advice  might  di- 
red  the  order  and  manner  of  their  trial.  She  wrote 
to  him,  that  an  affcmbly  of  the  eftates  was  already 
proclaimed  ;  and  that  it  was  her  earned  and  determi¬ 
ned  will  and  purpofe,  that  ito  llep  (hould  be  negleded 
that  could  conduce  to  the  advancement  and  execution 
of  juftice.  Yielding  to  his  anxieties,  he  addreffed  her 
anew,  intreating  that  the  trial  might  not  be  delayed  ; 
obferving,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  ;  advifing,  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  it  with  the  greateft  expedition ;  and  urging  her 
to  commit  to  prifon  all  the  perfons  wlio  had  been  na¬ 
med  and  deferibed  in  the  papers  and  placards  which 
had  been  fet  up  in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
queen  informed  him,  that  although  (he  had  thought  it 
expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  this 
jun6lure,  it  wt.s  not  her  meaning  that  the  proceedings 
againd  the  regicides  (hould  be  delayed  till  it  was  a6la- 
ally  affembled.  As  to  the  placards  and  papers  to  which 
he  alluded,  they  w^ere  fo  numerous  and  contradidlory, 
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^Scotland,  that  fhc  could  not  well  determine  upon  which  to  ad  : 

|)ut  if  he  would  condefeend  to  mention  the  names  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  moll  fufpicious,  Hie  would  inftantly 
command  that  thofe  fteps  (hoiild  be  taken  which  the 
I^enox  ac-  laws  direded  and  authorlfed.  He  in  return  named  the 
cufc5  fevc-  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  David  Chalmers,  black 
rai  perfons  Spence,  rrancis  Sebaftian,  John  de  Bordeaux, 

and  Jofeph  the  brother  of  David  Rizzio  ;  and  alTured 
her  majefty,  that  his  fufpiclons  of  thefe  perfons  were 
weighty  and  ftrong.  In  reply  to  his  information^  Ma¬ 
ry  gave  him  her  folemn  promife,  that  the  perfons  he 
had  pointed  out  Ihould  abide  and  undergo  their  trial 
in  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  fhould  be  pu- 
nifhed  according  to  the  meafure  of  their  guilt :  and 
fhe  invited  him  to  leave  immediately  his  retirement, 
and  to  meet  her  at  her  court,  that  he  might  witiiefs  the 
proceedings  againfl:  them,  and  the  z^l  with  which  fhe 
was  animated  to  perform  the  pirt  that  became  her. 

While  the  queen  carried  on  this  correfpondence  with 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  Ihe  refided  partly  at  the  palace  of 
the  lord  Seton,  at  the  diftaiice  of  a  fesv  miles  from 
her  capital,  and  partly  at  Holyroodhoufe.  By  the  time 
that  fhe  fent  her  invitation  to  him,  fhe  was  refiding  in 
her  capital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  with  her  conn- 
fellors,  and  to  lay  before  them  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox.  BotliweV  was  earneft  in  his  proteftatlons  of 
innocence  ;  and  he  even  expreffed  his  wifh  for  a  trial, 
that  he  might  eftablifh  his  integrity.  No  fa£ls  point¬ 
ed  to  his  guilt ;  there  had  appeared  no  accufer  but  the 
carl  of  Lenox  ;  and  no  witnelfes  had  been  found  who 
could  eftablifli  his  criminality.  Her  privy-cougcil  feem- 
cd  to  her  to  be  firmly  perfuaded  that  ke  was  fufFering 
under  the  malice  of  defamation.  Murray,  Morton, 
and  Lethington,  whatever  might  be  their  private  ma¬ 
chinations,  were  publicly  his  moft  flrcnuoiis  defenders  ; 
Hiid  they  explained  the  behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Le¬ 
nox  to  be  the  elFe^f  of  hatred  and  jealoufy  againfl  a 
nobleman  who  had  outrun  him  fo  far  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  But  though  all  the  arts  of  Murray  and 
Bothwel,  Morton  and  l^ethington,  were  exerted  to 
their  utmoft  extent  to  miflead  the  queen,  they  were  not 
able  to  withhold  her  from  adopting-  the  flrahi  of  con- 
du6l  which  was  the  mofl  proper  and  the  mofl  honour¬ 
able  to  her.  It  was  her  own  ardent  defire  that  the  re¬ 
gicides  fhould  be  punifhed  ;  fhe  had  given  her  folemn 
promife  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  the  perfons  whom 
lie  fiifpe£led  fliould  be  profecuted  ;  arul  amidil  all  the 
appearances  in  favour  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  influence 
employed  to  ferve  him,  it  i?»  to  be  regarded  as  a  fluking 
proof  of  her  honour,  vigour,  and  ability,  that  fhe  could 
accoinplifli  this  meafure.  An  order,  accordingly,  of 
the  privy. council  was  made,  which  dire6led,  that  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  perfons  named  by  Le¬ 
nox,  fhould  be  brouglit  to  trial  for  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  land  fhould  be  car¬ 
ried  into  full  execution.  The  I2th  of  April  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  trial-  A  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  perfons  whatfoever  to  prefer  their  accufations. 
The  earl  of  I^enox  was  formally  cited  to  do  himfelf 
‘juftice,  by  appearing  in  the  high  court  of  julliciary, 
and  by  coming  forward  to  make  known  the  guilt  of 
the  culprits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  reprefs  that  fpi- 
jit  of  outrage  that  had  maniiefted  itfelf  againfl  the 
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queen.  No  difcoveries,  however,  were  made,  except  Scotland, 
againft  James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray 
of  Tullibardin,  who  at  different  times  had  publifhed 
placards  injurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear 
before  the  privy-council :  but  refufing  to  obey  its  ci¬ 
tation,  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  com- 
mander  of  a  veffel  to  convey  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  refolution  was  taken  to  punifh  him  with  an  ex¬ 
emplary  feverity.  •  Lffe6ting,  however,  his  efcape,  he 
avoided  the  punifhment  due  to  his  repeated  and  dctcfl- 
able  adls  of  calumny  and  treafon. 

The  day  for  the  tpal  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
confpirators,  iiotwitliflanding  their  power,  were  not 
without  apprehenfions.  Their  preparations,  however, 
for  their  fafety  had  been  anxious  ;  and,  among  other 
practices,  they  negledled  ncdt  to  attempt  to  throw  a 
panic  into  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured  He  is  inti- 
by  his  confeioufnefs  of  his  unpopularity,  and  his  want  niidated, 
of  flreiigth,  by  his  timidity  and  his  fpirit  of  jealoufy. 
Sufpicions  of  the  queen’s  guilt  were  infinuated  into 
him  ;  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expofed 
by  infilling  on  the  trial  were  fet  before  him  in  the 
flrongeft  colours.  He  was  fenfible  of  her  averfion  to 
him ;  and  his  weaknefs  and  the  fovereign  authority 
were  contrafted.  His  friends  concurred  with  his  ene¬ 
mies  to  intimidate  him,  from  the  fpirit  of  flattery,  or 
from  a  real  belief  that  his  fitaation  was  critical.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  Stirling,  in  liis  way  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  his  fears  predominated.  He  made  a  full  flop.  ^ 

He  was  no  longer  in  hafle  to  proceed  againfl  the  re-  Xn  l  willies 
gicides.  He  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  to  deter  the 
he  laid  he  had  fallen  into  fuch  iicknefs,  that  he  could 
not  travel  ;  and  lie  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
prepare  for  the  trial  and  to  affemble  his  friends.  He 
complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  liis  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  cuflody  ;  he  infifted,  that 
this  flep  fhould  be  taken  ;  and  he  requelled,  that  a  day 
at  a  greater  diflance  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial. 

After  the  lengths  to  which  matters  had  gone,  this  con¬ 
duct  was  mofl  improper  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  from  terror  or  capricioufnefs.  His  indirp^fitioii 
was  affefted  ;  he  had  been  invited  by  Mary  to  wait 
upon  her  at  Edinburgh  at  an  early  period,  to  concert 
his  meafiires  ;  and  the  delay  he  allced  was  in  flrong 
contradiClion  to  his  former  intreaties.  After  the  invi¬ 
tation  fent  to  him,  he  might  have  relied  with  fafety 
upon  the  proteflioii  of  the  queen^  without  any  gather¬ 
ing  of  his  friends  ;  from  the  time  of  her  private  intima¬ 
tion  to  him,  and  of  the  legal  citations  of  her  officers, 
there  had  paffed  a  period  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe  of  calling  them  together ;  and  indeed  to  flip- 
pofe  that  there  was  any  neceffity  for  their  affillance. 


was  an  infult  to  government,  and  a  matter  of  high  in¬ 


decency.  There  was  more  juftice  in  the  complaint, 
that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices  had  not 
been  taken  into  ciillody  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  he  was  himfelf  to  blame  in  a  great  degree.  For 
he  had  not  obferved  the  precaution  of  that  previous 
difplay  of  evidence,  known  in  the  Scottifh  law  under 
the  term  of  a  precognition,  which  is  common  in  all 
the  grofler  offences,  and  which  the  weighty  circum- 
ftances  of  the  prefent  cafe  rendered  fo  neceffary  as  a 
foundation  for  the  confinement  and  convidion  of  the 
criminals. 

An 
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Scotland.  An  application  for  the  delay  of  a  trial  fo  Important, 


npon  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  day  Hated 
pe-  reciting  reafons  of  no  conclufive  force,  could 

•ion  is  re-  not  with  propriety  be  attended  to.  1  he  privy  council 
fed.  refufed  the  demand  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  "^rhe  court 
of  judiciary  was  affembled.  The  earl  of  Argyle  a6led 
ill  his  ebarafter  of  lord  high  jufticiar ;  and  was  aided 
by  four  afTcfibrs,  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of 
Dunfermline,  ard  the  lord  Lindfay,  with  Mr  James 
Macgill  and  Mr  Henry  Balnaves,  two  lords  of  the 
felTion.  The  indiiffment  was  read,  and  the  earls  of 
Bothwel  and  Leni.ox  were  called  upon  ;  the  one  as  the 
defender,  the  other  as  the  accufer.  Bothwel,  who  had 
come  to  the  court  with  an  attendance  of  his  vafTals,  and 
a  band  of  mercenary  foldiers,  did  not  fail  to  prefent 
himfelf :  but  I^enox  appeared  only  by  his  fervant  Ro¬ 
bert  Cunnyngham  ;  who,  after  apologizing  for  his  ah- 
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taken  for  the  fighting  of  the  duel.  Two  days  after  Scot  lard. 

the  parliament  met,  and  there  the  party  of  Bothwel  - 

appeared  equally  formidable.  The  veidi(fl  in  his  favour 
was  allowed  to  be  true  and  juft.  He  v/as  continued  in 
his  high  offices  ;  and  obtained  a  parliamentary  ratifica- 
tion  of  the  place  of  keeper  of  Dunbar  caftle,  with  the 
eftates  in  conncdlion  with  it  ;  and  other  favours  were 
confeiTed  upon  Murray,  with  the  reft  ol  the  nobles  fuf- 
pedled  as  accomplices  in  the  murder. 

A  very  ffiort  time  after  the  final  acquitment  of  Roth-  He  aq  ires 
wel,  he  began  to  give  a  greater  loofe  to  his  ambition,^'  ^  mar- 
and  conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriaoe. 

It  has  been  already  I'emarkcd,  that  he  had  infidioufly 
endeavoured  to  gain  her  aftedion  during  the  liietime  of 
her  hufband  ;  but  though  he  might  have  fuccccded  in 
this,  the  recent  death  of  the  kin^r  in  Rich  a  fhocking 
manner,  and  the  ftrong  fufpicions  which  miift  neceftari- 


fence,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and  the  want  of  ly  ftill  reft  upon  him,  notwithftanding  the  trial  he  had 


the  prefence  of  his  friends,  defired  that  a  new  day  ffioiild 
be  appointed  for  the  trial  ;  and  protefted,  that  if  the 
jury  fhould  now  enter  upon  the  bufinefs,  they  ftiould 
incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error,  and  their  veidi^I  be  of 
no  force  or  authority. 

This  remonftrarce  and  proteftation  appeared  not  td 
the  court  of  fufficlent  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial. 
'Hiey  paid  a  greater  refpeft  to  the  letters  ol  the  earl  of 


6y6 

'  rt  corn- 


undergone,  neceffiirily  prevented  him  from  making  his 

addrelfes  openly  to  hei.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  Is  i _ 

gain  the  nobility  over  to  his  fide  ;  which  having  done  n)ended  by 
one  by  one,  by  means  of  great  promlfes,  he  invited  nobiliry 
them  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  agreed  to  ratify 

jj  •  •  I*  I  *  ci  .flu  ID  ai  ci'Or 

a  deed  pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  perfon  wor-  her. 


thy  of  her  hand,  and  expreffing  their  refolute  determi¬ 
nation  \o  fupport  him  in  his  pretenllons.  This  extra- 


Lenox  to  the  queen  iniifting  upon  an  immediate  pro-  ordinary  bond  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  Murray's  Sclumcs  of 
fecution,  and  to  the^order  of  the  privy-council  confe  name  was  the  firft  in  the  lift  of  fubferibers,  in  order  to  fbe  earl  of 
quent  upon  them.  ■ 
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The  jury,  who  confifted  of  men  of  decoy  others  to  fign  after  him  ;  but  that  he  might  ap-  to 

rank  and  condition,  after  confidering  and  reafoning  up.  pear  Innocent  of  what  he  knew  was  to  follow,  he  had 
on  the  indidment  for  a  confidciable  time,  were  unani-  before  any  ufe  was  made  of  the  bond,  affitd  and 
mous  in  acquitting  Bothvvel  of  ail  (hare  and  knowledge  tained  the  queen's  permiffion  to  go  to  Fiance.  In  his 
king's  murder.  The  machinations  however  of  way  thither  he  vifited  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  he 

did  not  fail  to  confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  arlfen 
to  the  difadvantage  of  Mary  ;  and  he  row  circulated 
the  intelligence  that  fire  was  foon  to  be  married  to 
Bothwel.  Her  partisans  in  England  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  alarmed  ;  and  even  queen  Elizabeth  herfelf  addreiTed 
a  letter  to  her,  in  which  ftie  cautioned  her  not  to  afford 


of  the  king's  murder.  The  machinations  however  of 
Morton,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Ma¬ 
ry,  were  fo  apparent,  that  the  earl  of  Calthnefs,  the 
chancellor  of  the  affize,  made  a  declaration  in  their 
name  and  his  own,  that  no  wilful  error  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  them  for  their  verdiif  ;  no  proof,  vouchers, 
or  evidence,  to  confirm  or  fuppoit  the  criminal  charge 


fuch  a  mifehievous  handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enem.ies. 
Mary,  upon  the  diftbliition  pf  the  parliament,  had 


having  been  fnbrriitted  to  them.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  offered  a  proteftation  for  himfelf,  that  there  was  a 
miitake  in  the  indidnient,  the  9th  day  of  February  in-  gone  to  Stirling  to  vifit  the  young  prince.  Bothwel  c 
itead  of  the- icth  being  expreffed  in  it  as. the  date  of  armed  with  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  affembled  icoo" 
tie  murder.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  this  horiej  under  the  pretence  of  protedling  the  borders  of* 
flaw  m  the  indidment  was  a  matter  of  defign,  and  with  which  he  wa^  the  warden  ;  and  meeting  her  upon  her 
a  view  to  the  advantage  of  Bothwel,  if  the  earl  of  return  to  her  capital,  dilmiffed  her  attendants,  and  car- 
Eenox  had  made  his  appearance  againft  him.  And  ried  her  to  his  caftle  of  Dunbar.  The  arts  which  he 
It  has  been  remarked  as  moft  indecent  and  fufpicions,  ^  ^  - 

that  foldiers  in  arms  ftiould  have  accompanied  him  to 

the  court  of  juftice  ;  that_during  the  trial,  the  earl  of  But  haviiicr  been  married  only  fix  months  beforr- 


thwel 
cTfi  ic'i  her 
fftoDun- 


ufed  there  to  tffedl  the  accompllffimcnt  of  his  v/ilhes 
we  have  mentioned  under  another  article,  (fee  Mary). 


eafily  oDtaiiied.  liie  parties  were 
coufins  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  a  difpenlation  from  Rome.  1  heir  marriage. 


Murray. 

Immediately  after  his  trial,  Bothwel  fet  up  in  a  con-  . . . 

fpicuous  place  a  writing,  fnirferibed  by  him,  challen-  therefore,  in  Ure  opinion  ”of  lh7queen  anther  Romau 
gmg  to  fingle  combat,  any  petRn  of  equal  rank  with  Catholic  fubjeds,  was  illicit,  and  a  profane  mockery  of 
'  "  .  he  was  guilty  the  facrament  of  the  church.  ']  Ire  hulband  had  alfo 


liinilelf,  who  ftiould  dare  to 

of  the  kings  murder,  lo  this  challen'^e  an  anlwer 
Avas  pi  bl  ftitd,  ill  which  the  defe  nce  was  accepted,  up¬ 
on  the  cord  ton  that  Rcuiit}  fho'd.d  be 
fair  and  tqua^  cortfi.df 
to  tilts  p  pu-,  it  was 
W'iih  the  law  ol  aims 


given  tor  a 
but  no  D'ure  being  fubferibed 
K't  111  dti  flcod  to  coritfpond 
and  of  cuiifequcTxCe  Ho  ftep  was 


been  unfaithful ;  fo  that  two  adlions  of  divorce  were  in-  5 
ftitutcd.  The  lady  commenced  a  fuit  againft  him  in  fs  divorced 
the  court  pf  the  commilfarics,  cliarging  him  as  guilty  ^  hi$ 
of  adultery  with  one  of  her  n’.aids.  Iffie  earl  himfelF'^^®- 
brought  a  luit  againft  his  wife  before  the  court  of  the 
St  Andrew’s,  upon  the  plea  of  confan- 
^  2  guinity. 


archbiftiop  of 
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Ucptland.  guinity.  By  both  courts  their  marriage  was  decided  to 
bc  void ;  and  thus  two  fentences  of  divorce  were  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Bothwel  now  condu6led  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
her  capital.  But  inltead  of  attending  her  to  her  pa¬ 
lace  of  Holyrood  houfe,  his  jealoiify  and  apprehcnfions 
induced  him  to  lodge  her  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  could  hold  her  in  fecurity  againft  any  at¬ 
tempt  of  his  enemies.  To  give  fatisfa6lion,  however, 
to  her  people,  and  to  convince  them  that  (he  was  no 
longer  a  prifoner,  a  public  declaration  upon  her  part 
appeared  to  be  a  meafure  of  expediency.  She  pre- 
fented  herfelf,  therefore,  in  the  court  of  fcflion  ;  the 
lords  chancellor  and  prefident,  the  judges,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftindfion,  being  prefent.  After  obferving 
that  fome  flop  had  been  put  to  the  admlniflration  of 
juft  ice  upon  account  of  her  being  detained  at  Dunbar 
againll  her  will  by  the  lord  Bothwel,  (he  declared,  that 
though  file  had  been  highly  offended  with  the  outrage 
offered  to  her,  fhc  was  yet  inclined  to  forget  it.  His 
courteoufnefs,  the  fenfe  fhe  entertained  of  his  paff  fer- 
vices  to  the  (late,  and  the  hope  with  which  fhe  was  im- 
preffed  of  his  zeal  and  adlivity  for  the  future,  compelled 
her  to  give  him  and  his  accomplices  in  her  imprifon- 
ment  a  full  and  complete  pardon.  She  at  the  fame 
time  defired  them  to  take  notice,  that  flie  was  now  at 
her  freedom  and  liberty  ;  and  that  flie  propofed,  in 
confideration  of  his  merits,  to  take  an  early  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  promoting  him  to  new  and  diftinguiflied  honours. 

It  was  underftood  that  the  queen  was  immediately 
to  advance  him  to  be  her  hufbancl.  The  order  was 
given  for  the  proclamation  of  tlie  banns  ;  and  bir  John 
Craig,  one  of  the  miniffers  of  Edinburgh,  was  defired 
to  perform  this  bufincrs.  But  thousyh  the  order  was 
fubferibed  by  the  queen,  he  rtfufed  abfolutely  his  com¬ 
pliance  without  the  authority  of  the  church.  The 
brethren,  after  long  reafonings,  granted  him  permiffion 
t6  difeharge  this  duty.  His  fcniples,  notwitlillanding, 
and  delicacy,  were  not  yet  removed.  He  protefted, 
that,  in  obeying  their  defire,  he  fhould  be  allowed  to 
fpeak  his  own  fentiments  concerning  the  marriage,  and 
that  his  publiiliing  the  banns  fliould  iiffer  no  obligation 
in  him  to  officiate  in  the  folemnity.  In  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  accordingly,  before  a  crowded  audience,  iind  in 
the  prefenee  of  fevcral  noblemen  and  prlvy-counfcllors, 
he  declared  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  and  the  earl 
of  Bothwel  was  unlawful,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
give  his  reafons  for  this  opinion  to  the  parties  them- 

fclves.  He  added,  that  if  leave  to  do  this  was  denied 

him,  he  would  either  abffain  altogether  from  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  banns,  or  take  the  liberty,  after  proclaiming 
them,  to  Inform  his  people  of  the  caufes  of  his  difap- 
probatron  of  the  marriage.  He  w^as  carried  before  the 
6Si  lords  of  the  privycouncil ;  and  the  earl  of  Bothwel 
'.Fortitude  called  upon  him  to  explain  his  behaviour.  He  anfvver- 

©f  Mr  Jjhn  ^  ^  church  had  prohibited  the  marriage  of  p4:r- 
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fons  feparated  for  adultery  ;  and  that  the  divorce  bc-  Scotlani 
tween  him  and  his  wife  mail  have  been  owing  to  collu*  —v— nJ 
fiou' ;  fince  the  fentencc  had  been  given  with  precipita¬ 
tion,  and  fince  his  new  contrail  w^as  fo  fudden  ;  and  he. 
objeCled  to  him  the  abdmfhioii  and  ravifliment  of  the 
queen,  and  the  fufpicion  of  his  guilt  in  the  king’s 
murder.  This  bold  language  drew  no  reply  frona 
Bothwel  that  was  futisfaCtory  to  Mr*Craig,  or  that 
could  intimidate  him.  He  proclaimed  in  nis  church 
the  banns  of  the  marriage ;  but  he  told  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  that  he  difchargtd  the  fuggellions  of  his  confciencc 
in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  detcftable  and  fcandalous  en¬ 
gagement.  He  expreffed  the  forrow  he  felt  for  the 
condudl  of  the  nobility,  who  feemed  to  approve  it  from 
their  flattery  or  filence  ;  and  addrelTing  himfelf  to  the 
faithful,  he  befought  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty 
that  he  would  turn  a  refolution  Intended  againft.  law, 
reafon,  and  religion,  into  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the 
church  and  the  kingdom.  Thefe  freedoms  were  too 
great  to  pafs  unnoticed.  Mr  Craig  was  ordered  anew 
to  attend  the  privy-council ;  and  he  was  reprimanded 
with  fe verity  for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commif- 
fion.  He  had  the  courage  to  defend  himfelf.  His 
commiffion,  he  faid,  was  founded  in  the  word  of  God^ 
poiitlvc  law,  and  natural  reafon  ;  and  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  thefe  topics  he  was  about  to  prove  that  the 
marriage  muft  be  univerfally  foul  and  odious,  when  the 
earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to  be  filent.  The 
privy-council,  ftruck  with  the  vigour  of  the  man,  and 
apprehenfive  of  the  public  difeontents,  did  not  dare  to 
inflict  any  piinldiment  upon  him  ;  and  this  victory  over 
Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  fufpiclons  againft 
him,  ferved  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  queen,  and 
to  undermine  the  refpeeft  of  her  fubjedts, 

Mary,  before  (lie  rendered  her  hand  to  Bothwel, The  mar* 
created  him  duke  of  Orkney.  The  ceremony  was  per-riage  cele« 
formed  in  a  private  manner,  after  the  rules  of  the 
pifti  church ;  but,  to  gratify  the  people,  it  w’as  like- 
wife  folemnized  publicly  according  to  the  Proteftant 
rites  by  Adam  Bothwel  bifliop  of  Orkney,  an  ecclefiaf- 
tlc  wlio  had  renounced  the  Epifcopal  order  for  the  re¬ 
formation.  It  was  celebrated  with  little  pomp  and  fef* 
tivity.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  retired  to  their  feats 
in  the  country  ;  and  thole  who  attended  were  thought¬ 
ful  and  fad.  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambaffador,  feniible 
that  the  match  would  be  difplealmg  to  his  court,  re- 
fufed  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  folemnity.  There 
w^ere  no  acclamations  of  the  common  people.  Mary 
herfelf  was  not  inconfeious  of  the  imprudence  of  the 
choice  (he  had  made,  and  looked  back  with  furprife 
and  forrow  to  the  train  of  circumftances  which  had' 
condu<fted  her  to  this  fatal  event.  Forfaken  by  her 
nobles,  and  imprifoned  at  Dunbar,  (lie  was  in  fo  peril¬ 
ous  a  fituation  that  no  remedy  could  fave  her  honour 
but  death.  Pier  marriage  was  the  immediate  and  ne- 
ceffary  confcipience  of  that  fituation  (s).  It  was  the 

point 


(s)  “  The  queen  (fays-MelvIl)  could  not  but  marry  him;  feeing  he  had  ravilhed  her  and  lain  with  her  againft 
her  will.”  Memoirs,  p.  15^9.  In  the  following  paffage,  from  a  wnter  of  great  authority,  in  our  hiftory,  this 
topic  is  touchefl  with  no  lefs  exa6lnefs,  but  with  greater  delicacy.  After  Mary  had  remained  a  fortnight  under 
tlie  powder  of  a,  daring  proffigate  adventurer,  fays  Dord  Hailes,  few  foreign  princes  would  have  folicited  her 
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point  for  which  her  enemies  had  laboured  with  a  wicked 
and  relcntlefs  policy. 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  lier  fccond  marriage,  but 
much  more  fo  in  her  third.  Both wel  bad  neither  ta¬ 
lents  for  buiniefs  nor  affedlion  for  his  wife.  Ambitious 
and  jealous  to  the  degree,  he  fought  only  to  eft  a- 
blifh  himfelf  in  power,  while  his  fears  and  jealoulies 
made  him  take  the  moft  Improper  means.  Tlie  marri¬ 
age  had  alix^ady  thrown  the  nation  Into  a  ferment ;  and 
the  leaft  Improper  exercife  of  power,  or  Indeed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  It,  e\en  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  would 
be  fufiicient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.  Perhaps  ^  the 
only  thing  which  at  this  jundure  could  have  pacified 
the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition  of 
Popery,  which  they  had  often  required.  But  this  was 
not  thought  of.  Inftead  of  taking  any  ftep  to  pleafe 
^tempts  to  the  people,  Botbwel  endeavoured  to  force  the  earl  of 
get  the  Marre  to  deliver  up  the  young  prince  to  his  ciiftody.— 
This  was  fufficieiit  to  make  the  flame,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  fmothered,  break  out  with  all  its  violence. 
It  was  univerfally  believed  that  Botbwel,  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  the  father,  dcfigued  to  take  away  the 
life  of  the  fon  alfoy  and  the  queen  was  thought  to 
participate  in  all  his  crimes.  The  earl  of  Murray  now 
took  advantage  of  the  queen’s  unfortunate  fituation  to 
Munay  ca-^^ggrandize  himfelf  and  efFe£l  her  ruin.  After  having 
iumnta^es  vilited  the  Erglifli  court,  he  proceeded  to  France, 
tU  queen,  -vvliere  he  •afiiduoiifly  difleminated  all  the  reports  againfl: 

the  queen  vdiich  were  Injurious  to  her  reputation  ;  and 
where,  without  being  expofed  to  fufpicion,  he  was  able 
to  Tnaintain  a  clofe  correlpondence  with  his  friends 
Morton  and  Lethington,  and  to  infpirit  their  machina¬ 
tions.  His  aflbclates,  true  to  his  ambition  and  their 
own,  had  promoted  all  the  fchemes  of  Bothvvel  upon  the 
queen  with  a  powder  and  rnfluenee  which  had  infured 
their  fiiceefs.  In  confederacy  with  the  earl  of  Murray 
himfelf,  they  had  confpired  with  him  to  murder  the 
king.  Afllfted  with  the  weight  of  the  carl  of  Murray, 
they  had  managed  his  trial,  and  operated  the.  verdicl 
which  acquitted  him.  By  the  fame  arts,  and  with  the 
fame  views,  they  had  joined  with  him  to  procure  the 
bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the  queen  as 
a  liulLand,  afiertmg  his  Integrity  and  innocence,  re¬ 
counting  his  noble  qualities,  exprefiing  an  unalterable 
refolution  to  fnpport  the  marriage  againft  every  oppofer 
and  adverfary,  and  recording  a  wIfK  that  a  defedfion 
from  its  obje6ls  and  purpofes  fhould  be  branded  with 
everl'aftlng  ignominy,  and  held  out  as  a  moft  faithlefs 
and  perjured  treachery.  When  the  end,  however,  was 
accompli fhed  for  which  they  had  been  fo  zealous,  and 
W'hen  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  a£lually  celebrated, 
they  laid  afide  the  pretence  of  friendfliip,  and  were  in 
hafte  to  en title- themfelves  to  the  ignominy  which  they 
had  invited  to  fall  upon  them..  The  murder  of  the 
king,  the  guilt  of  Both  wel,  his  acquittal,  his  divorce, 
and  his  marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  complaints 
and  declamation.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  hated 
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marriage,  tliey  even  ventured  privately  to  inFer  the  pri-  Scotland  ^ 
vlty  of  the  queen  to  all  his  iniquity  and  tranfadllons  ; 
and  this  ftep  feemed  doubtlefs,  to  the  mafs  of  her  own 
fubjedls  and  to  more  diftant  obfervers,  a  ftrong  confirm¬ 
ation  of  all  the  former  fufpicions  to  lier-ihame  which 
had  been  circulated  with  fo  much  artifice.  Their  im¬ 
putations  and  devices  excited  againfl  her,  both  at  liome 
and  abroad,  the  moft  indignant  and  humiliating  odium, 

Amidft  the  ruins  of  her  fame,  they  thought  to  bury 
for  ever  her  tranquillity  and  peace  ;  and  in  the  convul- 
fions  they  had  meditated,  they  already  were  anticipating 
the  downfal  of  Bothwel,  and  fnatching  at  the  crown 
that  tottered  on  her  head.  ^ 

But  while  this  cabal  were  profecutitig  their  private  ^ 
ends,  feveral  noblemen,  not  lefs  femaikable  for  their  racy  formedi 
virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na- againft 
tional  integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Athol,  upon  » 

the  king’s  murder,  had  retired  from  the  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  feafou  to  take  revenge  upon  the 
regicides.  .'I'hc  earl  of  Marre,  uneafy  under  the  charge 
of  the  young  prince,  was  folic itoiis  to  make  himielf 
ftrong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  Mo¬ 
tives  fo  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applaufc  and 
partizans.  It  was  fufiicient  to  mention  them.  By  pri¬ 
vate  conference  and  debate,  an  aflbeiation  was  infenfibly 
formed  to  punifli  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  pro- 
tedl  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  Morton  and  Lethington 
cncoui*aged  and  promoted  a  combination  from  whicli. 
tliey  might  derive  fo  much  advantage.  A  convention 
accordingly  was  appointed  at  Stirling,  for  the  purpofe 
of  confulting  upon  the  mcafures  which  it  was  moft  ex¬ 
pedient  to  purfue.  They  agreed  to  take  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  in  tlie  field  ;  and  w  hen  they  fepa- 
rated,  it  was  to  eollccl  their  retainers,  and  to  itifpli  it 
their  paflions. 

Of  this  confederacyv  the  leading  nie«  were  the  carls 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Marre,  and  Glcncairn  ;  the 
lords  Hume,  Semple,  and  Lindlay  ;  the  barons  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of 'rullibardin,  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington.  The  earl  of  Bothvvel  w^as  fenfible, 
that  if  he  was  to  fit  upon  a  throne,  he  miift  w^ade  to  it 
through  blood.  By  his  advice,  two  proclamations  vverS  p^^^^^ 
ifliied  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  under  the  pretence  of , 
fupprefling  infurrebtions  and  depredations  upon  the  for  war  5 > 
borders.  By  the  former,  (he  called  together  in  arms, 
upon  an  early  day,  the  earls,  barons,  and  fieeholders  of 
die  diftriifts  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  Stratheni  and  Men- 
teith,  Clackmannan,  Kinrofs,  and  Fife..  By  the  latter 
(he  chcU'ged  the  greater  and  leffer  baronage,  with  all 
the  inferior  proprietors  of  the  ftrires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  conftabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwfick,  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  and  to  keep 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march  upon  her  order.  The(e 
military  preparations  adinonillied  the  affociatioiii  to  be 
firm  and  a£^tivc,  and  added  to  the  public  inquietudes 
and  difeontents.  'Phe  iimiours.  againft  the  queen  were 
moft  violent  and  loud.  It  w'as  faid,  that  fhe  meant  to* 


hank  J)ome  of  her  fubjc£ts  might  ft  ill  have  fought  that  honour  ;  but  her  compliance  would  have  been  humili¬ 
ating  beyond  meafure.  If  v/ould  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  hiilband  ;  it  would  have  expoftd  her 
to  the  difgrace  of  being  reproached,  in  fome  fullcri  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Uuuhar.  Mary  was  fo  fituattd^.. 
at  this  critical  period,  that  fhe  was  reduced  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain  in  a  frieiullefs  and  ha>»* 
^ardous  celibacy,  or  to  yield  her  hand  to  Bothwel.’'  Remarks  on  the  Fliltory  of  Scotland,  p.  204.. 
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Scorland,  to  overturn  the  conftitution  and  the  laws  ;  that  fhe  had 
been  carelefs  of  the  health  of  her  fon,  and  was  altogether 
indifferent  about  his  prefervation  ;  that  (he  had  feparated 
heifclf  from  the  councils  and  afiiftance  of  her  nobles  ; 
and  that  fhe  wifhed  to  make  her  whim  or  difcretion 
the  only  rule  of  her  government.  Agitated  with  the 
hazardous  flate  of  her  affairs,  fhe  publiihed  a  new  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  fhe  employed  herfelf  to  refute  thefe 
acccufations  ;  and  in  which  fhe  took  the  opportunity 
to  exprefs,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  only  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  her  people  and  the  laws,  but  the  fond  af- 
fedlion  that  fhe  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  fhe  confidered 
as  the  chief  joy  of  her  life,  and  without  whom  all  her 
days  would  be  comfbrtlefs. 

The  declarations  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
fcorn.  The  nobles,  abounding  In  vaffals,  and  having 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  foon  in  a  fituation  to 
take  the  field.  They  were  advancing  to  the  capital. 
The  royal  army  was  not  yet  affembled  ;  and  the  queen 
and  Bothwel  fufpecled  that  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh 
would  fhut  its  gates  upon  them.  The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  the  deputy-governor  had  been  flagger- 
cd  by  the  praftices  of  the  earl  of  Marre  and  Sir  James 
Melvil.  Mary  left  her  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  and 
was  condudlcd  to  Boitliwick  caflle.  The  affociated 
lords,  informed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  for- 
.trefs  with  2000  horfe.  The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid 
march,  prefented  himfelf  before  It  with  the  divifion  un¬ 
der  his  command ;  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its 
avenues,  the  queen  and  Bothwel  effeded  their  efcape 
to  Dunbar;  wbeie  the  flrength  of  the  fortifications 
gave  them-a  full  fecurlty  againfl  a  furprife. 

Upon  this  fecoiid  difappointment,  the  nobles  refol- 
ved  to  enter  Edinburgh*  and  to  augment  their  flrength 
by  new  partizans.  The  earl  of  Huntley  and  the  lord 
Boyd  were  here  on  the  fide  of  the  queen,  with  the  arch- 
bfhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  the 
abbot  of  Kilwinning.  They  endeavoured  to  animate 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  caufe 
of  their  fovereign.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  confederated  lords.  I'he  magiflrates 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  Ihut ;  but  no  farther 
refiftance  was  intended.  The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary’s 
port,  found  an  eafy  admittance,  and  took  poffeflion  of 
the  capital.  The  earl  of  Huntley  and  the  queen’s 
friends  fled  to  the  caftle,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
had  been  the  confident  of  Bothwel,  and  who  agreed  to 
proted  them,  although  he  was  now  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  infurgents. 

The  affociated  lords  now  formed  themfelves  into  a 
council,  and  circulated  a  proclamation.  By  this  paper 
they  declared,  that  the  queen  being  detained  in  capti¬ 
vity,  was  neither  able  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  to  com¬ 
mand  a  proper  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  king’s  murder. 

In  an  emergency  fo  preffing,  they  had  not  defpaired  of 
their  country  ;  but  were  determined  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  bondage,  to  protege  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  infamy  it  had  huherto  fuffered  throii<»h 
the  impunity  of  the  regicides.  They  therefore  com¬ 
manded  in  general  all  the  fubjeas  of  Scotland  wliatfo- 
ever,  and  the  burgeffes  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  to  take  a  part  with  them,  and  to  join  in  the 
advancement  of  purpofes  fo  beneficial  and  faliitary. 
The  day  after  they  had  pubiifhed  this  prodaniation. 
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they  iffiied  another  in  terms  that  were  ftronger  and  Scotland, 
more*  relolute.  1  hey  definitively  expreffed  their  per-  — 
fuafioii  of  Bothwel’s  guilt  in  the  rape  and  fedudlon  of 
the  queen,  and  in  his  perpetration  of  the  king’s  murder, 
in  order  to  accomplifh  his  marriage.  They  inculcated 
it  as  their  t  rm  opinion,  that  Bothwel  was  now  inftitTa. 
ted  with  a  dtfign  to  murder  the  young  prince,  and  that 
he  was  colleCiing  troops  with  this  view.  Addreffmg 
themfelves,  therefore,  to  all  the  fubjedls  of  the  realm, 
whether  they  reiided  in  counties  or  in  boroughs,  they' 
invited  them  to  come  forward  to  their  ftandard  ;  and 
defired  them  to  remember,  that  all  pevfons  who  fhould 
prefume  to  difobey  them  ftiouid  be  treated  as  enemies 
and  traitors. 

Bothwel,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inadive  ;  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  queen  had  brought  many  of 
her  vaffals  to  her  affiftance.  Four  thouiand  comba- 
tants  ranged  themfelves  on  her  fide.  This  force  might 
augment  as  ihe  approached  to  her  capital ;  and  Both- 
w'el  was  impatient  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  iffue  of  a 
battle.  He  left  the  ftiong  caftle  of  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to  affail  him,  and  where  he 
might  have  remained  in  fafety  till  they  difperfed  them¬ 
felves.  For  their  proclamations  were  not  io  fuccefsful 
as  they  had  expedlcd ;  their  provifions  and  flores  w^ere 
fcanty  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  common  people,  uni  up- 
ported  by  profperity,  w'ould  foon  have  abated.  Im¬ 
prudent  precipitation  ferved  them  in  a  moft  effecflual 
manner.  When  the  queen  had  reached  Gladfmuir,  fhe 
ordered  a  manjfeflo  to  be  read  to  her  army,  and  to  be 
circulated  among  her  fubjeds.  By  this  paper,  fhe  re-Manilefla 
plied  to  the  proclamations  of  the  confederated  nobles,  by  the 
and  charged  them  with  treachery  and  rebellion.  She^^^^“* 
treated  their  leafons  of  hoflility  as  mere  pretences,  and 
as  inventions  which  could  not  bear  to  be  examined. 

As  to  the  king’s  murder,  ftie  protefted,  that  ftie  herfelf 
was  fully  determined  to  revenge  it,  if  fhe  could  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  difeover  its  perpetrators.  With  regard 
to  the  bondage  from  which  they  were  fo  defirous  to 
relieve  her,  fhe  obferved,  that  It  was  a  fallehood  fo  no- 
torious,  that  the  fimplell  of  her  fubjeds  could  confute 
it ;  for  her  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in  a  public 
manner,  and  the  nobles  could  hardly  have  forgotten 
that  they'  had  fubferibed  a  bond  recommending  Both¬ 
wel  to  be  her  hufbaand.  With  regard  to  the  induftri- 
ous  defamations  of  this  nobleman,  it  was  urged,  that  he 
had  difeovered  the  iitmofl  lolicitude  to  eflablifh  his  in- 
He  had  invited  a  ferutiny  into  his  ijiiilt  ^ 


noceiice. 


the  juftice  of  his  country  had  abfolved  him  ;  the  three 
eftates  affembled  in  parliament  were  fatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  judges  and  jury  ;  and  he  had  offered 
to  maintain  his  quarrel  agarrill  any  perfon  whatloever 
who  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and  of  an  honeft  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  nobles,  fire  faid,  to  give  a  fair  appeaiancc 
to  their  treafon,  pretended,  that' Bothwel  had  iehenied 
the  deftrudiion  of  the  prince,  and  that  they  were  in 
aims  to  proteil  him.  The  prince,  however,  was  adlual- 
ly  in  their  ow  n  cuitody  ;  the  ide  they  made  oi  him  was 
that  of  a  flereen  to  their  perjidioufntls  ;  and  the  real 
purpofes  with  which  they  were  anin^ated,  were  the 
overthrow  of  her  gieatnels,  the  ruin  ot  her  pofteritv, 
and  the  ufurpution  of  tire  royal  authority,  bhc  there¬ 
fore  intreated  the  aid  ot  her  faitlrrul  lubjeds  ;  and  as 
the  prize  of  their  valorous  fervice,  fhe  held  out  to  them 
the  fftalcs  arid  pofteflions  of  the  rebels. 
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Scotland.  The  afTociated  nobles,  pleafed  at  the  approach  of  the 
queen,  put  themfclves  in  motion.  In  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  they  had  gathered  an  addition  to  their  force ;  and 
it  happened  that  the  Scottifh  officer  who  commanded  the 
companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  king  of  Denmark 
was  permitted  to  enlifl  in  Scotland,  had  been  gained  to 
affifl  them.  He  had  juft  completed  his  levies ;  and 
he  turned  them  agaiiift  the  queen.  The  nobles,  after 
advancing  to  Muffelburgh,  refrefhed  their  troops.  In¬ 
telligence  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  upon  her 
march.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  ; 
but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valour  and  difeipline,  be¬ 
longed  decifively  to  the  foldiers  of  the  nobles.  ^I’he 
queen  polled  herfelf  on  the  top  of  Carberry  hill.  The 
lords,  taking  a  circuit  to  humour  the  ground,  feemed 
to  be  retreating  to  Dalkeith  ;  but  wheeling  about, 
they  approached  to  give  her  battle.  They  were  ran¬ 
ged  in  two  divifions.  'bhe  one  was  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Morton  and  the  lord  Flume.  The  other  was 
dire(^ed  by  the  earls  of  Athol,  Marre,  and  Glencairn, 
with  the  lords  Lindfay,  Ruthven,  Sempil,  and  San¬ 
quhar.  Bothwel  was  the  leader  of  the  royal  forces  ; 
and  there  ferved  under  him  the  lords  Seton,  Yefter,  and 
Borthvvick. 

It  was  not  without  apprchenfions  that  Mary  fui  vey- 
ed  the  formidable  appearance  of  her  enemies.  Du 
Croc,  the  French  ambaffador,  haftened  to  interpofe  his 
good  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation.  He 
aflured  the  nobles  of  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  the 
queen  ;  and  that  the  gcnerofity  of  her  nature  difpofed 
her  not  only  to  forgive  their  prefent  infurrettion,  but 
to  forget  all  their  former  tranfgreffions.  The  earl  of 
Morion  informed  him,  that  they  had  not  armed  them- 
felvcs  againft  the  queen,  but  againft  the  murderer  of 
the  late  king  ;  and  that  if  fhe  would  furiender  him  up 
to  them,  or  command  him  to  leave  her,  they  would 
confent  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Glencairn 
deiired  him  to  obferve,  that  the  extremity  to  which 
thev^  had  proceeded  might  have  inftrufted  him  that  they 
meant  not  to  affi  pardon  for  any  offences  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  but  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  cognizance 
of  injuries  which  had  provoked  their  difpleafure.  This 
afpiring  language  confounded  Du  Croc,  who  had  been 
acciiftomed  to  the  worfhipful  fubmiffions  that  are  paid 
to  a  defpot..  He  conceived  that  all  negoclatlon  was 
fruitlefs,  and  withdrew  from  the  held  in  tlie  expedla- 
tion  that  the  fword  would  immediately  give  its  law  and 
determine  every  difference. 

Mary  was  full  of  perturbation  and  dill'efs.  The  ftate 
into  which  Ihe  had  been  brought  by  Bothwel  did  not 
fail  to  engage  her  ferious  refleeftion.  It  v/as  with  in¬ 
finite  regret  that  fhe  confidered  the  confequences  of  her 
lituation  at  Dunbar.  Nor  had  his  behaviour  fince  her 
marriage  contributed  to  allay  her  inquietudes.  'Fhe 
violence  of  his  paffions,  his  fufpicions,  and  his  guilt,  had 
induced  him  to  furround  her  with  his  creatures,  and  to 
treat  her  with  infult  and  indignity.  She  had  been  al- 
moft  conftantly  in  tears.  His  demeanor,  which  was 
generally  rude  and  indecent,  was  often  favage  and  bru¬ 
tal.  At  different  times  his  provocations  were  fo  infiilt- 
ing,  that  fhe  had  even  attempted  to  arm  her  hand  againft 
her  life,  and  was  defirous  to  relieve  her  wretehednefs- 
by  fpilling  her  blood.  Upon  his  account,  fhe  was  now 
encompaffed  with  dangers^  Her  crown  was  in  hazard. 
Under  unhappy  agitations,  ffie  rode  through  the- ranks 


of  her  army,  and  found  her  foldiers  difpiritcd.  What-  Scotland;^ 
ever  refped  they  might  entertain  for  her,  they  had  none 
for  her  hufband.  His  own  retainers  and  dependents 
only  were  willing  to  fight  for  him.  He  endeavoured  Bothwel 
to  awaken  the  royal  army  to  valour,  by  throwing  down  challeng:c(J 
thtf  gauntlet  of  defiance  againft  any  of  his  adverfaries^^ 
who  fhould  dare  to  encounter  him.  His  challenge  was'^®"' 
iiiftantly  accepted  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  by 
Murray  of  Tullibardin.  He  obje(fted  that  they  were  not 
peers.  The  lord  Lindfay  difeovered  the  greateft  im¬ 
patience  to  engage  him,  and  his  offer  "was  admitted ; 
but  the  queen  interpofmg  her  prerogative,  prohibited 
the  combat.  All  the  pride  and  hopes  of  Bothwel 
funk  within  him.  FI  is  foldiers  in  fmall  parties  were 
fecretly  abandoning  their  ftandards.  It  was  equally 
perilous  to  the  queen  to  light  or  to  fly.  The  moft  pru¬ 
dent  expedient  for  her  was  to  capitulate.  She  deiired 
to  confer  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  remonftrated 
to  her  againft  the  guilt  and  wlckednefs  of  Bothwel* 
and  counfelkd  her  to  abandon  him.  She  expreffed  her 
wlllingnefs  to  difmifs  him  upon  the  condition  that  the 
lords  would  acknowledge  their  allegiance  and  continue 
in  it.  Kirkaldy  paffed  to  the  nobles,  and  received  their 
authority  to  aflhi'e  her  that  they  would  honour,  ferve, 
and  obey  her  as  their  princefs  and  fovereign.  Fie 
communicated  this  intelligence  to  her.  She  advifed  He  is  oWr...- 
Bothwel  to  provide  for  his  faftly  by  flight  ;  and  Kirk-g^d  to  fly,- 
aldy  admonifhed  him  not  to  uegle<5k  this  opportunity 
of  efte^ling  his  efcape.  Overwhelmed  with  lhame,  dif- 
appointment,  terror,  remorfe,  and  defpair,  this  mlfer- 
able  vi£lim  of  ambition  and  guilt  turned  his  eyes  to  her 
for  the  laft  time.  To ‘Kirkaldy  of  Grange  Ihe  ffretch- 
ed  out  her  hand  ;  he  killed  it  ;  and  taking  the  bridle  » 
of  her  hoi'fe,  condu6led  her  towards  the  rioblcs.  They 
were  approaching  her  with  becoming  reverence.  She  6^4 
faid  to  them,  “  I  am  come,  my  lords,  to  exprefs  myMary  fur-- 


renders 
herfelf  to 


refped,  and  to  conclude  our  agreement ;  I  am  ready 
to  be  inflriifted  by  the  wifdoni  of  your  couiifels-,  and^j^^ 

I  am  confident  that  yon  will  treat  me  as  your  fove¬ 
reign.*’  The  earl  of  Morton,  in  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  ratified  their  promifes,  and  addreffed  her  in 
thefe  wc;rls:  “Madam,  you  are  here  among  us  in 
your  proper  place ;  and  we  will  pay  to  you  as  much 
honour,  fcivice,  and  obedience,  as  ever  in  any  former 
period  was  offered  by  the  nobility  to  the  princes  your 
predeceflbrs.”  69^ 

This  gleam  of  fnnfhine  was  foon  overcaft.  She  re- A)  wh(  m^ 
mained  not  many  hours  in  the  camp,  till  the  common 
foldiers,  inlligated  by  her  enemies,  prefumed  to  infult  ^ 
her  with  the  mofl:  unfeemly  reproaches.  They  ex¬ 
claimed  indignantly  againft  her  as  the  murderer  of  her 
hufband.  They  reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adulterefs  in 
the  moft  open  manner,  and  in  a  language  the  moft  coarfe 
and  the  moft  opprobrious.-  The  nobility  forgot  their 
promife&,  and  feemed  to  have  neither  honour  nor  hu¬ 
manity.  She  had  changed  one  miferable  feene  for  a 
diftrefs  that  was  deeper  and  more  hopelefs.  They  fur- 
rounded  her  with  guards,  and  condiid\ed  her  to  her  ca¬ 
pital.  She  was  earned  along  its  ftreets,  and  friown  to 
her  people  in  captivity  and  fadnefs.  She  cried  out  to 
them  to  commiferate  and  proteA  her.  Fhey  withheld 
their  pity,  and  afforded  her  no  protection.  Even  flew 
infults  were  offered  to  her.  The  lowcft  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  whom  the  declamations  of  the  clergy  had  driven 
into  rage  and  madnefs,  vied  with  the  fgldiery  in  the  Ir- 
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centuHis  outrzij^c  of  iiH*C(flive  and  cxccntlon. 
u— .--y— fought  Maitland  to  foliclt  the  lords  to  reprefa  the  in* 
fuppoi table  atrocity  of  her  treatment.  She  conjured 
him  to  let  them  know,  that  (he  would  fubmlt  herfelf 
implicitly  to  the  determination  of  the  parliament.  Her 
intreatlea  and  her  fufferlngs  made  no  impreffion  upon 
the  nobles.  They  continued  the  fava  cruelty  ot  their 
demeanour.  She  implored,  as  the  lall:  requell  die  would 
prefer  to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her  to  her  palace. 
This  confolation,  too,  was  refufed  to  her.  They  wifh- 
cd  to  accultom  her  fubje^ls  to  behold  her  in  dlh^race,  and 
to  teach  them  to  triumph  over  her  misfortunes.  In 
the  moll  mortifying  and  afflidling  hour  Ihe  had  ever 
experienced,  opprefTed  with  fatigue,  and  disfigured  with 
^  'dull  and  forrow,  they  fliul  her  up  in  the  houfe  of  the 
lord  provoll :  leaving  her  to  revolve  in  her  anxious  and 
agitated  mind  the  indignities  fhe  had  already  endured, 
and  to  fuffer  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might 
yet  inflicl  upon  her. 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  lifs  adherents  was  flill  far 
from  being  gratified.  In  the  morning,  w^heii  the  queen 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which 
flic  had  been  confined,  fhe  perceived  a  white  banner 
difplayed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fix  her  attention. 
There  was  delineated  upon  it  the  body  of  the  late  king 
flretched  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  prince  upon  his 
knees  before  it,  with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  contain¬ 
ing  this  prayer,  ‘‘  Judge  and  revenge  my  caufe,  O 
Lordl’^  This  abominable  banner  revived  all  the  bit- 
The  com-  ternefs  of  her  afiliflions.  The  curiofity  of  the  people 
Tiion  peoj  iedrew  them  to  a  feene  fo  new  and  fo  alFedling.  She 
take  her  exclaimed  againll  the  treachery  iof  her  nobles  ;  and  Ihe 
begged  the  fpe<^ators  to  relieve  her  from  their  tyranny. 
The  eventful  llory  of  the  preceding  day  had  thrown 
her  capital  into  a  ferment.  The  citizens  of  a  better 
condition  crowded  to  behold  the  degraded  majelly  of 
their  fovereign.  Her  Hate  of  humiliation,  fo  oppofite 
to  the  grandeur  from  which  fhe  had  fallen,  moved  them 
with  compaflion  and  fympathy.  They  heard  her  tale, 
and  were  filled  with  indignation.  Her  lamentations, 
her  diforder,  her  beauty,* all  ftimulatcd  their  ardour  for 
her  deliverance.  It  was  announced  to  the  nobles,  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favour  had  turned  towards  the 
queen.  They  hafiened  to  appear  before  her,  and  to 
afiiire  her,  with  fmiles  and  courtefy,  that  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  to  condu6l  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  re  inflate 
her  in  her  royalty.  Impofing  upon  her  credulous  na- 
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She  be-  tiire,  and  that  beantlful  humanity  which  chara^lerizcd  3cot]ani 

her  even  in  the  mofl  melancholy  fituations  of  her  life,  - 

they  prevailed  with  her  to  inform  the  people,  that  ^^*^7 
ihe  was  pacified,  and  that  fhe  wifhed  them  to  dlfperfe 
th-emfelves.  They  feparated  in  obedience  to  her  defire.  the  noblei 
The  nobles  now  conveyed  her  to  Holyroodhoiife.  But  difmif, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  intentions  than  her  rc-  d‘em. 
eflablilhment  in  liberty  and  gitmdeur.  They  held  acouncil, 
in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  difpofe  of  her.  It  was  refolved,  that  fhe 
fhould  be  confined  during  her  life  In  the  fortrefs  of  Loch- 
leven  ;  and  they  fubferibed  an  order  for  her  commitment. 

.  A  refolution  fo  fudden,  fo  perfidious,  and  fo  tyran¬ 
nical,  filled  Mar)'  with  the  utmofl  aflonifhment,  and 
drew  from  her  the  moll  bitter  complaints  and  exclama¬ 
tions.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  perceiving  with  furprife 
the  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  had  proceeded,  felt  his  fended  by 
honour  take  the  alarm  for  the  part  he  had  adled  at  their  ^’‘‘hd  lyoi 
defire.  He  expoflulated  with  them  upon  their  breach 
of  trufl,  and  cenfured  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  queen’s 
treatment.  They  counfelled  him  to  rely  upon  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  motives  ;  fpoke  of  her  paflion  for  Both- 
wel  as  mofl  vehement,  and  infilled  on  the  danger  of 
intrufling  her  with  power.  He  was  not  convinced  by 
their  fpeeches  y  and  earneflly  recommended  lenient  and 
moderate  meafures.  Difcreet  admonitions,  he  faid, 
could  not  fail  of  imprefling  her  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the 
hazards  and  Inconveniences  of  an  improper  paflion,  and 
a  little  time  would  cure  her  of  it.  '^Chey  afTured  liim, 
that  when  it  appeared  that  fhe  detefled  Botliwel,  and 
had  utterly  abandoned  his  interefls,  they  would  think  of 
kindnefs  and  moderation.  But  this,  they  urged,  could  But  he  is 
hardly  be  expe(5led  ;  for  they  had  recently  intercepted  fikneed  hy 
a  letter  from  her  to  this  nobleman,  in  which  fhe  ex- ^ 
prefTed,  in  the  flrongefl  terms,  the  warmth  of  her  love,  ^ 
and  her  fixed  pnrpofe  never  to  forfake  him  (t).  Kir¬ 
kaldy  was  defired  to  perufe  this  letter ;  and  he  prefTed 
them  no  longer  with  his  remonllrances.  The  queen, 
in  the  mean  time,  fent  a  meflage  to  this  generous  fol- 
dier,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles,  and 
reminding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements. 

He  Inflantly  addrefled  an  anfwer  to  it,  recounting  the 
reproaches  he  had  made  to  them  ;  flating  his  advice  ; 
deferibing  the  furprife  with  which  he  had  read  her  in¬ 
tercepted  letter  ;  and  conjuring  her  to  renounce  and 
forget  a  mofl  wicked  and  flagitious  man,  and,  by  this 
victory  over  herfelf,  to  regain  the  love  and  refpe6l  of 

her 


lio 


to 
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(t)  «  Mr  Hume  Is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob* 
ferved,  there  is  not  the  flightefl  pretence  of  a  reafon  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine ;  f  FUJI,  of  England^  Vol.  V, 
p.  120.)  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  carl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  Throgmorton,  when  Elizabeth  in- 
terfered  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen  in  the  caflle  of  Lochleven  ;  a  period  of 
time  when  thefe  flatcfmen  were  defirous  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when  in  particu* 
lar  they  were  abufing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bothwel ;  ( Keiths  p.  419.)  Nor  was  it  made 
ufe  of  by  Murray  before 'the  Englilh  commlflioners.  Mary,  in  the  condition  to  which  the  nobles  had  reduced 
her,  could  not  well  think  of  a  ftep  of  this  fort,  although  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  had  been  as  flrong  as  they 
were  pleafed  to  pronounce  It.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  greatnefs  of  her  diflrefs,  fhe  was  guarded  by  them  fo 
finally,  as  to  make  it  vain  for  her  to  pretend  to  elude  their  vigilance.  In  regard,  too,  to  her  love  of  Bothwel, 
it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the  king  was  alive,  there  are  no  traces  of  their  improper  intercourfe. 
The  affair  of  Dunbar  was  a  criminal  fedndllon.  The  arts  of  a  profligate  man  overcame  her.  There  was  no 
feniiment  of  love  upon  either  fide.  After  her  marriage,  his  rudenefs  extinguifhed  in  her  altogether  any  remain 
of  kindnefs  and  refpedl  j  and  hence  the  coldnefs  with  which  file  parted  with  him.”  StuarFs  Hdiory  oj  Scotland^ 
Voh  1.  p.  253.  notCr  I 
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octlaisd.  tier  Th^  dev^ice  of  a  letter  from  htr  to  Botli- 

wel  completed  the  amazement  of  the  queen.  So  un- 
principM  a  contempt  of  every  thitig  that  is  moll  fa- 
fcred>,fo  barbarous  a  perfeverance  in  perfidioufnefs  and 
injuftke,  extinguiftied  every  fentiment  of  hope  in  her 
bofom.  She  conceived  that  Ihe  was  doomed  to  inevi¬ 
table  dellrudion,  and  funk  under  a  pang  of  unutterable 
joo  anguifh. 

tary  con-  The  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindfay  arrived  in  this  pa- 
ided  in  roxyfm  of  her  dillrefs,  to  inform  her,  that  they  were 
commanded  to  put  in  execution  the  order  for  her  com- 
mitment.  They  charged  her  women  to  take  from  her 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  drefs 
was  put  upon  her ;  and  in  thk  difguife  they  conveyed 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prifon  appointed  for  her. 
l^he  Lords  Seton,  Yeller,  and  Borthwick,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  refeue  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  was 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 
callle  of  Lochleven,  who  had  married  the  mother  of 
the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  hiinlelf  nearly  related  to 
the  earl  of  Morton.  See  Mary. 

Upon  the  fame  day  on  which  the  nobles  fubferibed 
the  order  for  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen,  they  en- 
>  Iter  into  a  tered  into  a  bond  of  concurrence  or  confederacy.  By 
bndof  af-  bound  and  cemented  themfelvcs  into  a 

body  for  the  ftrenuous  profeciition  of  their  quarrel  ; 
and  it  detailed  the  purpofes  which  they  were  to  for¬ 
ward  and  purfue.  They  propofed  to  punlfh  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the  queen’s  rape, 
to  diffolve  her  marriage,  to  preferve  her  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  Bothwel,  to  protect  the  perfon  of  the  prince, 
and  to  reftore  juftice  to  the  realm.  The  fan<^iGn  of  a 
■moll  folemn  oath  confim^ed  their  reliance  upon  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  in  advancing  their  mcafures,  they  engaged 
to  expofe  and  employ  their  lives,  kindred,  and  for¬ 
tunes. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  notwithftanding  all  the  pretended 
patriotifm  of  the  rebels,  that  nothing  v/as  farther  frorii 
their  intentions  than  to  profeciite  Bothwel  and  reftore 
the  queen  to  her  dignity.  They  had  already  treated 
her  in  the  vileft  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwel  to  efcape 
when  they  might  eafily  have  apprehended  and  brought 
him  to  any  trial  they  thought  proper.  To  exalt  them- 
felves  was  their  only  aim.  Eleven  days  after  the  capi¬ 
tulation  at  Carberry  hill,  they  held  a  convention,  in 
which  they  very  properly  affumed  the  name  of  lords  of 
the  fecret  council^  and  iffued  a  proclamation  for  appre¬ 
hending  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of  the  king  ;  oifer- 
ing  a  reward  of  iocq  crowns  to  any  perfon  who  fhould 
bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  A  fcarch  had  been  made  for 
the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  night  in  which  the 
queen  was  confined  in  Lochleven  caflle.  One  Sebaftian 
fthe  'a  Frenchman,  and  captain  Blackader,  were  then  appre- 
'ng’smur-hencied ;  and  foon  after  James  Edmoiidftoiie,  John 
Blackader,  and  Mynart  Frafer,  were  taken  up  and  im- 
prifoned.  The  people  expefted  full  and  fatisfadory 
proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  but  v/ere  difappoiiitcd. 
The  affirmation  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were  poffelTed 
of  evidence  which  could  condemn  him,  appeared  to  be  no 
better  than  a  pretence  or  artifice.  Sebaftian  found  means 
to  efcape ;  the  other  perfons  were  put  to  the  torture, 
and  fuftained  it  without  making  any  conf  effion  that  the 
■nobles  could  publifh.  They  were  condemned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  executed,  as  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 
In  their  dying  moments  they  protefted  their  innocence. 
VoL,XVILPartI. 
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A  fanguine  hope  was  entertained  that  captain  Blacka-  Sccytlin.4 
der  would  reveal  the  whole  fecret  at  the  place  of  exc-  "  yr— ^ 

culion,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpedators  were  prefen t. 

No  information,  liowever,  could  be  derived  from  what  7^3 
he  faid  with  regard  to  the  regicides ;  but  while  he  ih- 
lemnly  protefted  that  his  life  was  unjuftly  taken  away,  confcflion, 
he  averred  it  as  his  belief  that  the  carls  of  Murray  and 
Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king’s  murder. 

The  lords  of  the  fecret  council  now  proceeded  to  the 
greateft  enormities.  They  robbed  the  palace  of  Holy-  Robberie* 
roodhoufe  of  its  furniture  and  decorations;  converted  and  out- 
the  queen’s  plate  into  coin  ;  and  pofTefled  themfelves  of 
her  jewels,  which  were  of  great  value  ;  and  while  the 
fa(5lion  at  large  committed  thefe  a6ls  of  robbery,  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  with  folemn  hypocrify  deiUoliffied  the 
altar  in  the  queen’s  chapel,  and  defaced  and  deftroyed 
ail  its  piftiires  and  ornaments.  Thefe  exceffive  outra¬ 
ges,  however,  loft  them  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
an  afibciation  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen.  The 
gcourt  of  France,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  Mary’s  impri- 
fonment  arrived,  difpatched  M.  de  Villeroy  to  condole 
with  her  upon  her  misfortunes  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
fecret  council  would  not  admit  him  to  fee  her,  upon 
which  he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  countr)". 

The  earl  of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in 
France ;  and  to  the  promifes  of  this  ambitious  and 
treacherous  wretdi  the  king  triifted,  imagining  him  to 
be  a  ftcady  friend  to  the  unfortunate  queen.  Elizabeth 
alfo  pretended  friendfhip,  and  threatened  the  aftbeiated 
lords  ;  but  as  they  had  every  reafon  to  doubt  her  fince- 
nty,  they  paid  no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  refu- 
fed  to  admit  her  ambaflador  to  Mary’s  prefence. 

From  all  thefe  appearances  of  friendfhip  Mary  uei*  Mary  com«. 
ther  did  nor  could  derive  any  rerd  affiftance.  On  the  pellcd  to 
24th  of  July  I5^7>  kid  Lindfay,  whofe  imperious 
behaviour,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  approached  to  infanity,  was 
'ordered  by  the  lords  to  wait  upon  the  queen  at  Loch- crown, 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  or  inftnimcnts, 
and  was  inftrucled  not  to  be  fparing  in  rudenefs  and 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  her  to  fiibfcribe  them.  By 
the  firft,  fhe  was  to  refign  her  crown  to  her  infant -fon  ; 
by  the  fecond,  flie  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent 
of  Scotland  ;  and  by  the  third,  fhe  conftituted'a  coun¬ 
cil  to  dire^l  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  fhould  arrive 
in  Scotland,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  refiifal  of 
the  office.  On  the  part  of  the  queen  all  refiftance  was 
vain.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  affured  her,  that  her  beft 
friends  were  of  opinion,  that  what  fhe  did  by  compul- 
fion,  and  in  a  prifon,  could  have  no  power  to  bind  her  ; 
and  of  this  fhe  was  alfo  affured  by  Throgmorton,  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  in  a  letter  which  Sir  Robert  Mel¬ 
vil  brought  in  the  fcabbard  of  his  fword.  Mary  there¬ 
fore,  forlorn  and  helplefs,  could  not  refift  the  barbarous 
rudenefs  with  which  Lindfay  preffed  the  fubfeription 
of  the  papers,  though  fhe  would  not  read  them.  Five  706 
days  after,  the  lords  of  the  fecret  council  met  at  Stir- 
ling,  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince,  and  con.?y^^^^^® 
fidered  themfelves  as  reprefenting  the  tJiree  eftates  of  * 
the  kingdom,  A  proteftation  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  that  this  folemnity  fhould 
neither  prejudge  his  rights  of  fucceffion  nor  thofe  of 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood.  The  young  prince  be¬ 
ing  prefented  to  them,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Ruthven 
appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  the  queen  renounced  in 
his  favour  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  gave  up  the 
I  papeit 
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papers  fhe  had  fubfcribed,  and  furrendered  the  fword,  to  defire  it 
fceptre,  and  royal  crown.  After  the  papers  were  read, 
the  earls  of  Morton,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Marre,  and 
Mentelth,  with  the  mafter  of  Graham,  the  lord  Hume, 
and  Bothwel  bifhop  of  Orkney,  received  the  queen’s 
refignation  in  favour  of  her  fon  in  the  name  of  the 
three  ellates.  After  this  formality,  the  earl  of  Morton, 
bending  his  body,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  took  the  coronation -oath  for  the  prince,  enga¬ 
ging  that  he  fhould  rule  according  to  the  laws,  and  root 
out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the»wordofGod.  Adam 
Bothwel  then  anointed  the  prince  king  of  Scotland  ;  a 
ceremony  with  which  John  Knox  was  difpleafed,  as  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  of  Jewifii  invention.  This  prelate  next 
delivered  to  him  the  fword  and  the  fceptre,  and  finally 
put  the  crown  upon  his  head.  In  the  proceffion  to  the 
caftle  from  the  church,  where  the  inauguration  was  per¬ 
formed,  and  where  John  Knox  preached  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  fermon,  the  earl  of  Athol  carried  the  crown,  Mor¬ 
ton  the  fceptre,  Glencairn  the  fword,  and  the  carl  of 
Marre  carried  the  prince  in  his  arms.  Thefe  folemnities 
received  no  countenance  from  Elizabeth  ;  and  1  hrog- 
morton,  by  her  exprefs  command,  was  not  prefent  at 
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Murray  re.  Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  Murray  return- 
turns  from  ed  from  France  ;  and  his  prefence  gave  fuch  a  llrength 
France,  firmnefs  to  his  faftion,  that  very  little  oppofition 

could  be  given  by  the  partifans  of  Mary,  who  were  un- 
He^pays  a  fettled  and  defponding  for  want  of  a  leader.  A  little 
vifit  to  the  time  after  his  arrival,  this  monftrous  hypocrite  and  trai- 
queen  at  tor  waited  upon  his  diftreffed  and  infulted  fovereign  at 
l-tochlcven,  Eochleven.  His  defign  was  to  get  her  to  defire  him  to 
accept  of  the  regency,  which  he  otherwife  pretended  to 
decline.  The  queen,  unfufpicious  of  the  deepnefs  of 
his  arts,  confeious  of  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  her,  and 
trufting  to  his  natural  affedion,  and  their  tie  of  a  com- 
mon  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  welcome.  She 
was  in  hafte  to  pour  forth  her  foul  to  him  ;  and  with 
tears  and  lamentations  related  her  condition  and  her  fuf- 
ferings.  He  heard  her  with  attention  :  and  turned  oc- 
cafionallyhis  difeourfe  to  the  topics  which  might  lead  her 
to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  difguife  in  thofe  fitua- 
tions  in  which  he  was  moft  anxious  to  obferve  it.  His 
eye  and  his  penetration  were  fully  employed ;  but  her 
diftrefs  awakened  net  his  tendernefs.  He  feemed  to  be 
in  fufpenfe  ;  and  from  the  guardednefs  ef  his  converfa- 
tion  fhe  could  gather  neither  hope  nor  fear.  She  beg- 

fed  him  to  be  free  with  her,  as  he  was  her  only  friend. 

le  yielded  to  her  intreaties  as  if  with  pain  and  reluc^ 
tance  ;  and  taking  a  compreheufive  furvey  of  her  con- 
diift,  deferibed  it  with  all  the  feverity  that  could  affedl 
her  moft.  He  could  difeover  no  apology  for  her  mif- 
government  and  diforders ;  and,  with  a  mortifying 
plainnefs,  he  preffed  upon  her  confcience  and  her  ho¬ 
nour.  At  times  fhe  wept  bitterly.  Some  errors  fhe 
confefTed  ;  and  againft  calumnies  fhe  warmly  vmdicated 
herfclf.  But  ail  fhe  could  urge  in  her  behalf  made  no 
impreffion  upon  him  ;  and  he  fpoke  to  her  of  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  God  as  her  chief  refuge.  She  was  torn  with  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  nearly  diftradfed  with  defpair.  He 
dropped  fome  words  of  confolation;  and  after  expref- 
fing  an  attachment  to>  her  interefts,  gave  her  his  pro- 
xnife  to  employ  all  his  confequence  to  feenre  her  life. 

As  to  her  liberty,  he  told  her,  that  to  atchieve  it  'was 
beyond  all  his  efforts  i  and  that  it  was  not  good  for  her 
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Starting  from  her  feat,  fiie  took  him  in  Scoi 
her  arms,  and  kifling  him  as  her  deliverer  from  the 
fcaffold,  folicited  his  immediate  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
gency.  He  declared  he  had  many  reafons  to  refufeAndb- 
the  regency.  She  implored  and  conjured  him  not  to  duces  hei 
abandon  her  in  the  extremity  of  her  wretchediiefs.  P^efs 
There  was  no  other  method,  fhe  faid,  by  which 
hcrfelf  could  be  faved,  her  fon  protcdled,  and  her  realm  regency! 
rightly  governed.  He  gave  way  to  her  anxiety  and  fo- 
licitations.  She  befought  him  to  make  the  moft  un¬ 
bounded  ufe  of  her  name  and  authority,  defired  him  to 
keep  for  her  the  jewels  that  yet  remained  with  her,  and 
recommended  it  to  him  to  get  an  early  poflefiion  of  all 
the  forts  of  her  kingdom.  He  now  took  his  leave  of 
her,  and  embracing  anew  this  pious  traitor,  fhe  fent  her 
bleffing  with  him  to  the  prince  her  fon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  was  Mil  rabli 
ftriiggling  with  the  greateft  difficulties.  Sir  Williamfate  of 
Murray  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  had  put  to  fea  in 
fearch  of  him.  He  had  been  obliged  to  exercife  pi¬ 
racy  in  order  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  his  followers.  His 
purfuers  came  upon  him  unexpedledly  at  the  Orkney 
iflands,  and  took  three  of  his  fhips  ;  but  he  himfelf 
made  his  efcape.  Soon  after,  having  feized  a  Turkifli 
trader  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  two  fhips  of  war  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  cliace  to  him  as 
a  pirate.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Bothwel* 
was  taken.  His  officers  and  mariners  were  hanged  in 
Denmark  ;  but  Bothwel  himfelf,  being  known  by  fome 
Scottifii  merchants,  had  his  life  fpared.  He  was  thrown,, 
however,  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  years; 
and  at  laft  died  melancholy  and  diftra£fccL  I'he  re¬ 
gent  fent  commiffioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  de¬ 
mand  him  as  a  prifoner ;  but  that  prince,  confidering 
him  as  a  traitor  and  ufurper,  totally  difregarded  his  re- 
queft. 

The  dreadful  fate  of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any 
te ration  in  the  fituation  of  the  queen..  Her  enemies, forged 
bent  on  calumniating  her,  produced  letters,,  which  they  between 
faid  were  written  and  fent  by  her  to  that  licentious  no- 
bleman  during  the  life  of  the  king.  Thefe  letters  are-  ’ 
now  univerfally  admitted  to  have  been  forged  by  the 
rebels  themfelves,  who  pra6iifed  like  wife  upon  fome  fer- 
vants  of  Bothwel  to  accufe  the  queen  of  the  murder  of 
her  hufband.  The  letters  for  fome  time  gained  credit; Servants 0 
but  the  coiifeffions  of  the  fervants  were  alb  in  her  fa-  Bothwel 
vour.  When  on  the  fcaffold,  they  addreffed  themfelves 
to  the  people  ;  and  after  having  folemnly  declared  the  decla 
innocence  of  the  queen,  they  protefted  before  God  andeenceof  th 
his  angels,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  had  informed  ihemqucca. 
that  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton  were  the  contri¬ 
vers  of  the  king’s  murder. 

It  was  impoffible  that  fuch  tranfaiSlions  as  thefe  could 
advance  the  popularity  of  the  regent.  His  unbounded 
ambition  and  cruelty  to  his  fovereign  began  at  laft  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  a  party  was  forming 
Itfclf  in  favour  of  the  queen.  She  herfelf  had  been 
often  meditating  her  efcape  from  her  prifon  ^  and  fhe  at 
laft  effeded  it  by  means  of  a  young  gentleman,  George 
Douglas,  brother  to  her  keeper,  who  had  fallen  in  loveefca^pes*  I 
with  her.  On  the  2d  day  of  May  1568,  about  fevenfroai  pri-  I 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  her  keeper  was  at  fupperf®°* 
with  his  family,  George  Douglas,  poffeffing  himfelf  of 
the  keys  of  the  caftle,  haftened  to  her  apartment,  and 
conduced  her  out  of  prifon.  Having  locked  the  gates 
3  of 
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of  the  caftle,  they  immediately  entered  a  boat  which 
waited  for  them ;  and  being  rowed  acrofs  the  lake,  the 
lord  Seton  received  the  queen  with  a  chofen  band  of 
horfemen  in  complete  armour.  'I'hat  night  he  ^con¬ 
veyed  her  to  his  lioufe  of  Niddrie  in  Weft  Lothian  ; 
where  having  refted  a  few  hours,  flie  fet  out  for  Ha¬ 
milton. 

7  he  efcape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 
greateft  confternation.  Many  forfook  the  regent  open- 
iy  ;  and  ftill  more  made  their  fiibmifllons  privately,  or 
r^ent  concealed  themfelves.  He  did  not,  however,  defpond ; 
but  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  by  force  of  arms.  The 
queen  foon  found  hcrfelf  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and 
the  regent  oppofed  her  with  4000.  Mary,  however, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  rifk  a  battle ;  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  regent  as  a  general,  and  that  his  offi¬ 
cers  were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience. 
But  in  this  prudent  refolution  fhe  was  over-ruled  by  the 
impetuofity  of  her  troops.  A  battle  was  fought  on 
the  13th  of  May  1568,  at  Langfide  near  Glafgow ; 
in  which  Mary’s  army  was  defeated,  and  her  laft  liopcs 
blafted.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  towards  Kirkcud¬ 
bright  ;  where  finding  a  place  of  fafety,  fhe  deliberated 
on  the,  plan  fhe  fhould  afterwards  follow.  The  refult 
of  her  deliberations,  as  frequently  happens  in  cafes  of 
perplexity,  led  her  to  take  the  worft  ftep  poffible.  Not- 
withftandirtg  all  the  perfidy  which  fhe  had  found  in  E- 
lizabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  flie  would  now  rc- 
fufe  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  retire  into  England.  To  this  fhe  had 


Fleming  to  repair  to  France ;  and  flie  intnifted  lord  Scotland.^ 
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Herries  with  a  moft  prefling  remonftrance  to  Eliza- 
beth.  Her  anxiety  for  an  interview  in  order  to  vin- ^ 
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lE  '  ^■^f'l'’'®’'been  folicited  by  Elizabeth  herfelf  during  herconfinement 
in  Lochleven  caftle  ;  and  fhe  now  refolved,  in  oppoff- 
tion  to  the  advice  of  her  moft  faithful  counfellors,  to 
make  the  fatal  experiment. 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herries  addref- 
fed  a  letter  to  Mr  Lauder,  the  deputy-commander  at 
Carlifltj  and  after  detailing  her  defeat  at  Langfide, 
defired  to  know  if  fhe  might  triift  herfelf  upon  Eng- 
lifh  ground.  This  officer  wrote  inftantly  an  anfwer,  in 
which  he  faid,  that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the 
frontiers  being  abfent,  he  could  not  of  his  private  au¬ 
thority  give  a  formal  afiiirance  in  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  ftate  of  a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  fend  by 
poft  to  his  court  to  know  the  pleafure  of  his  lovereign ; 
and  that  if  in  the  mean  time  any  neceffity  ihould  force 
Mary  to  Carlifle,  he  would  receive  her  with  joy,  and 
prote£l  her  againft  her  enemies.  Mary,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  meffenger  could  return,  had  embarked  in  a  fifh- 
ing  boat  with  fixteen  attendants.  In  a  few  hours  fhe 
landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberland  ;  and  from  thence 
fhe  proceeded  to  Cockermontli,  where  fhe  continued 
till  Mr  Lauder,  having  affembled  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  conducted  her  with  the  greateft  refped  to  the 
caftle  of  Carlifle. 

To  Elizabeth  fhe  announced  her  arrival  in  a  dlf- 
anival  patch,  which  deferibed  her  late  misfortunes  in  general 
and  pathetic  terms,  and  in  which  fhe  exprefled  an  earneft 
folicitude  to  pay  her  a  vifit  at  her  court,  and  the  deep 
fenfe  fhe  entertained  of  her  friendfhip  and  generofity. 
The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters, 
condoled  with  her  upon  her  fituation,  and  gave  her 
afiuraiices  of  all  the  favour  and  protection  that  were 
due  to  the  jiiftice  of  her  caufe.  But  as  they  were  not 
accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mary  took 
the  alarm.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  inftruct  lord 


dicate  her  conduct,  her  ability  to  do  fo  in  the  moft  fa-  her  for  an 
tisfaftory  manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  ingra-i»itcrvicw. 
titude,  the  crimes,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  vVere 
urged  to  this  princefs.  A  delay  in  the  ftate  of  her  af* 
fairs  was  reprefented  as  nearly  equivalent  to  abfolute 
deftruction.  An  immediate  proof  was  therefore  le- 
quefted  from  Elizabeth  of  the  fincerity  of  her  profef- 
fions.  If  fhe  was  unwilling  to  admit  into  her  prefence 
a  queen,  a  relation,  and  a  friend,  fhe  was  reminded, 
that  as  Mary’s  entrance  into  her  dominions  had  been 
voluntary,  her  departure  ought  to  be  equally  free  and 
imreftrained.  She  valued  the  protecftlon  of  the  queen 
of  England  above  that  of  every  other  potentate  upon 
earth ;  but  if  it  could  not  be  granted,  fhe  would  folicit 
the  amity,  and  implore  the  aid,  of  powers  who  would 
commiferate  her  afflictions,  and  be  forv/ard  to  relieve 
them.  Amidft  rerFxonflrances,  however,  which  were 
fo  juft  and  fo  natural,  Mary  failed  not  to  give  thanks 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  courtefy  with  which  fhe  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  treated  in  the  caftle  of  Carlifle.  She  took 
the  opportunity  alfo  to  beg  of  this  princefs  to  avert 
the  cruelty  of  the  regent  from  her  adherents,  and  to 
engage  him  not  to  wafte  her  kingdom  with  hoftility  aiid 
ravages  ;  and  fhe  had  the  prudence  to  pay  her  compli¬ 
ments  in  an  affeftionate  letter  to  fecretary  Cecil,  and  to 
court  his  kind  offices  in  extricating  her  from  her  diffi¬ 
culties  and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remonftrances.  7‘he  voluntary  uffei*  of  Mary  to  plead 
her  caufe  in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth,  aiidtofatisfyDdibera- 
all  her  fcniples,  was  rejected.  Her  difafters  were  ra-tignsof 
ther  a  matter  of  exultation  than  of  pity.  The 
berations  of  the  Englifh  queen,  and  thofe  of  her  ftatef- 
men,  were  not  directed  by  maxims  of  equity,  of  com-  concerning 
paffion,  or  of  generofity.  They  confidered  the  flight  Mary, 
of  Mary  into  England  as  an  incident  that  was  fortu¬ 
nate  and  favourable  to  them  ;  and  they  were  folicitous 
to  adopt  thofe  meafures  which  would  enable  them  to 
draw  from  it  the  greateft  profit  and  advantage.  If  the 
queea  of  Scots  were  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  do¬ 
minions,  it  was  probable  that  fhe  would  foon  be  in  a 
condition  to  deflroy  the  carl  of  Murray  and  his  fac¬ 
tion,  who  were  the  friends  of  England.  The  houfe  of 
Hamilton,  who  were  now  zealous  in  the  interefts  of 
France,  would  rife  into  confideration  and  power.  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  kept  in  perpetual  turmoils  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  Ireland  would  receive  moleftation  from  the  Scots, 
and  its  difturbances  grow  important  and  dangerous. 

Mary  would  renew  with  redoubled  ardour  her  defigns 
againft  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  a  French  army 
would  again  be  introduced  into  Scotland.^  For  thefe 
reafons,  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters  determining  not 
to  reftore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  throne,  confidered 
what  would  be  the  probable  confequenccs  of  permit¬ 
ting  her  to  remain  at  liberty  in  England.  In  this  fitu¬ 
ation,  fhe  would  augment  the  number  of  her  partizans, 
fend  to  every  quarter  her  emiflaries,  and  inculcate  her 
title  to  the  crown.  Foreign  ambafladors  would  afford 
her  aid,  and  take  a  fhaie  in  her  intrigues  ;  and  Scot¬ 
land,  where  there  was  fo  high  an  object  to  be  gained, 
would,  enter  with  cordiality  into  her  views.  This  plan 
being  alfo  hazardous,  it  was  deKberatcd  whether  the 
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queen  of  Scots  might  notf)e  allowed  to  take  a  voyage 
-  Prance.  Put  all  the  pretenfions  which  had  hither¬ 

to  threatened  the  crown  oF  Elizabeth  would  in  this  cafe 
be  revived.  A  llrong  refentment  to  her  would  even 
urge  Mary  and  Charles  IX.  to  the  bolded  and  mod 
defperate  enterprifes.  The  party  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  in  England,  llrong  from  motives  of  religion  and 
affedlion,  and  from  difcoiitents  and  the  love  of  change, 
would  lllmulate  their  anger  and  ambition.  England 
bad  now  no  territories  in  France.  A  war  with  that 
country  and  with  Scotland  would  involve  the  greatell 
They  re-  dangers.  Upon  revolving  thefe  meafures  and  topics, 
folve  to  Elizabeth  and  her  couiifcllors  were  induced  to  con- 
elude,  that  it  was  by  far  the  wifell  expedient  to  keep 
the  queen  of  Scots  in  confinement,  to  invent  methods 
to  augment  her  dillrefs,  to  give  countenance  to  the  re¬ 
gent,  and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  dependence  and  fub- 

723  jedlion. 

Elizabtth  In  confequence  of  this  cruel  and  unjuft  refolution, 
refufes  t^o  Mary  was  acquainted,  that  fiie  could  not  be  admitted 
quSn  Elizabeth's  prefence  till  fhe  had  cleared  hcrfelf  of 

pre-  the  crimes  imputed  to  her ;  die  was  warned  not  'to 
fence.  think  of  introducing  French  troops  into  Scotland  \  and 
it  was  hinted,  that  for  the  more  fecurity  die  ought  to 
be  removed  farther  from  the  frontier.  This  melfage 
at  once  diowcd  Mary  the  imprudence  of  her  condud 
in  trufting  herfelf  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  error  could 
not  nov/  be  remedied.  She  was  watched  to  prevent 
her  efcape,  and  all  her  rcmonltrances  were  vain.  The 
earl  of  Murray  had  offered  to  accufe  her  ;  and  it  was 
at  lall  concluded  that  Elizabeth  could  not,  confidently 
with  her  own  honour  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  go- 
vernment,  fuffer  the  queen  of  Scots  to  come  into  her 
prefence,  to  depart  out  of  England,  or  to  be  rcllored 

724  ^o*ker  dignity,  till  her  caufe  diould  be  tried  and  decid- 

IS  'vas  given  to  remove  her  from  Carlide 

removed  caftle  to  a  place  of  llrength  at  a  greater  dillance  from 
^  the  borders,  to  confine  her  more  clofely,  and  to  guard 
clofely^  agaiull  all  poflibility  of  an  efcape. 

^guarded.  If  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  tranfadlions, 
a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  moll  remarkable  for 
its  injullice  and  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  hilloiy. 
Mary,  confined  and  apprehenlive,  fubmitted  to  be  tried 
as  they  thought  proper.  The  regent,  who  was  to  be 
the  accufer,  was  fummoned  into  England,  and  commif- 
fi oners  were  appointed  on  both  lides.  On  the  4th  of 
72.5^  Odlober,  the  commiflioners  met  at  York;  and  four 
deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were 
her  trial  called  to  make  known  their  complaints.  They  related 
meet  at  the  moll  material  circumllances  of  the  cruel  ufage  fhe 

York.  had  received.  Their  accufations  were  an  alarming  in- 

trodudlion  to  the  bufinefs  in  which  the  regent  had  em¬ 
barked  ;  and  notwithllanding  the  encouragement  Ihown 
to  him  by  Elizabeth,  he  was  alfaulted  by  apprehenfions. 
The  artifices  of  Maitland  added  to  his  alarms.  In- 
726  itead  of  proceeding  inllantly  to  defend  himfeif,  or  to 

bchavi'ou’r  permifTion  to  relate  his 

ofMurray.  doubts  and  fcruplcs  to  the  Englifh  commiflioners.  In 
his  own  name,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  aflbei- 
ates,  he  demanded  to  know  whether  they  had  fufficient 
authority  from  Elizabeth  to  pronounce,'  in  the  cafe  of 
the  murder,  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  evi- 
deuce  that  fhould  be  laid  before  them  ^  whether  they 
would  aaiially  exercife  this  powxr  ;  whether,  in  the 
•event  of  her  criminality,  their  fovereiga  fhould  be  deli¬ 


vered  to  him  and  hrs  friends,  or  detaiued  in  England  in 
fucli  a  way  as  that  no  danger  flioiild  enfue  from  her  “•"v 
adlivity  ;  and  whether,  upon  her  conviction,  the  queen 
of  England  would  allow  liis  proceedings,  and  thofe  of 
his  party,  to  be  proper,  maintain  the  government  of 
the  young  king,  and  fupport  him  in  the  regency  in 
the  terms  of  the  a6l  of  parliament  which  had  confirmed 
him  in  that  office.  To  thefe  requifitions,  it  was  an- 
fv/ered,  upon  tlie  part  of  the  Englifh  deputies,  that 
their  commiflion  was  fo  ample,  that  they  could  enter 
into  and  proceed  with  the  controverfy  ;  and  that  they 
had  liberty  to  declai-e,  that  their  fovereign  would  not 
reftore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown,  if  fatisfadlory 
proofs  of  her  crime  lliould  be  produced  ;  but  that  they 
knew  not,  and  were  not  inftruded  to  fay,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  fhe  would  finally  condu^6t  herfelf  as  to  her  perfoa 
and  punifliment.  With  regard  to  the  fovercignty  of 
the  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  they 
were  points,  they  obfeived,  which  might  be  caiivafled 
in  a  futurer  period.  Thefe  replies  did  not  plcafe  the 
regent  and  his  affociaties  ;  and  they  requelled  the  Eng- 
hfh  comm.iflioners  to  traiifmit  their  doubts  and  fcruplcs 
to  be  examined  and  anfvvered  by  Elizabeth. 

But  while  tiie  regent  difeovered  in  this  manner  his 
apprehenfions,  he  yet  affirmed  that  he  was  able  to  an- 
fwer  the  charges  imputed  to  him  and  his  fadlion  ;  and 
this  being  in  a  gre.at  meafure  a  diflin6l  matter  from  the 
controverfy  of  tire  murder,  he  was  defired  to  proceed 
in  it.  It  was  contended,  that  Bothwcl,  who  had  the  HIs^ccti&. 
chief  concern  in  the  murder  of  lord  Dariiley,  poflefled 
fnch  credit  with  the  queen,  that  within  three  months 
after  that  horrible  event,  he  feized  her  pcrfoii  and  led 
her  captive  to  Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  and  married  her  :  that  the  nobility,  being  moved 
with  his  crimes,  did  confederate  to  punifh  him  ;  to  re¬ 
lieve  her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  ravifhed 
her,  and  who  could  not  be  her  hufband  ;  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  life  of  the  prince:  that  having  taken  arms 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  earl  inarched  againfl  them  ;  but 
that,  propoling  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  Angle  combat^ 
his  challenge  was  accepted :  that  he  declined,  notwith- 
Handing,  to  enter  the  hfls,  and  fled  :  that  the  queen, 
preferring  liis  impunity  to  her  own  honour,  favoured, 
his  efcape  by  going  oyer  to  the  nobility  :  that  they 
condudled  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  informed 
her  of  the  motives  of  their  proceedings,  requelled  her 
to  take  the  proper  Heps  againfl  him  and  the  other  re¬ 
gicides,  and  intreated  her  to  diflblve  her  pretended  mar¬ 
riage,  to  take  care  of  her  fon,  and  to  confult  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  her  realm  :  that  this  treatment  being  offen- 
five  to  her,  fhe  menaced  them  with  vengeance,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  furrender  her  crown  if  they  ^vould  permit 
her  to  poflefs  the  murderer  of  her  hufband  :  that  her 
inflexible  mind,  and  the  neceflities  of  the  Hate,  com. 
pelled  them  to  keep  her  at  a  dillance  from  him,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with  his  adhe¬ 
rents  :  that  during  her  confinement,  finding  herfelf 
fatigued  with  the  troubles  of  royalty,  and  unfit  for 
them  from  vexation  of  fpirit  and  the  weak nefs  of  her 
body  and  intelledl,  file  freely  and  of  her  own  will  re- 
figncd  her  crown  to  her  fon,  and  conflituted  the  earl  of 
Murray  to  the  regency ;  that  the  king  accordingly  had 
been  crowned,  and  Murray  admitted  to  the  regency  ; 
that  the  fandlion  of  the  three  eflates  aflembled  in  par¬ 
liament  having  confirmed  thefe  appointments,  an  umV 
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Scotland.  Tcrfa!  obedience  of  the  people  had  enfued,  and  a  deady 

— -  adminiftration  of  juftice  had  taken  place  :  that  certain 

pcrfons,  however^  envious  of  the  public  order  and  peace, 
had  brought  her  out  of  prifon,  and  had  engaged  to 
fubvert  the  government ;  that  they  had  been  difappoint- 
ed  in  their  wicked  attempts  ;  and  that  it  was  mod  jull 
and  equitable,  that  the  king  and  the  regent  fhould  be 
fupported  in  power,  in  oppolition  to  a  rebellious  and 
turbulent  faction. 

Tin's  apology,  fo  imperfeft,  fo  impudent,  and  fo  ir- 
reconcileable  wdtli  hiftory,  received  a  complete  confuta¬ 
tion  from  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  To 
take  arms  againft  her  becaufe  Boihvvel  had  her  favour, 
was,  they  laid,  a  lame  juflification  of  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  his  friends  ;  fince  it  had  never  been  properly 
nianifefted  to  her  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  her  hut- 
band.  He  had  indeed  been  fufpeded  of  this  crime  ; 
but  had  been  tried  by  his  peers,  and  acquitted.  His 
acquittal  had  been  ratified  in  parliament,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  exprefs  approbation  of  the  party  who  were 
now  fo  loud  in  accufing  him,  and  who  hud  confpired 
againtl  her  authority.  Thefe  rebels  had  even  urged 
her  to  accomplith  her  marriage  with  him,  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  as  the  fitted:  perfon  to  govern  the  realm, 
and  had  fubfciihed  a  bond  aflerting  liis  innocence,  and 
binding  themfelves  to  challenge  and  puiiilh  all  his  ad- 
vtrlaries  and  opponents.  They  had  never,  either  before 
or  after  the  marriage,  like  true  fubjedls,  advertifed 
the  queen  of  his  guilt,  till,  Laving  experience  ot  their 
ftiength,  they  fecretly  took  arms,  and  iiivefted  her  in 
Borthwlck  cattle.  The  firfi:  mark  of  their  difplealiire 
was  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  hoftility,  and  the  dif- 
play  of  warlike  banners.  She  made  her  cfcape  to  Dun¬ 
bar  ;  and  they  returning  to  Edinbiirgh,  levied  troops, 
ifliicd  proclamations,  took  the  field  againll  her,  under 
the  pretence  of  delivering  her  from  his  tyranny,  and 
got  pofleffion  of  her  perfon.  She  was  willing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  was  very  far  from  pre¬ 
ferring  his  impunity  to  her  honour.  Kirkaldy  of 
•  Grange,  in  obedience  to  inilriidtions  from  -them,  de- 
iircJ  her  to  caufe  him  to  retire,  and  invited  her  to  pafa 
to  them  under  the  promife  of  being  ferved  and  obeyed 
as  their  fovereign.  She  confented,  and  Kirkaldy  ta¬ 
king  Bothwel  by  the  hand,  recommended  it  to  him  to 
depart,  and  alfnred  him  that  no  man  would  purfiie 
■him.  It  was  by  their  own  contrivance  that  he  fled 
and  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  taken  him  ;  but  they 
Ihowed  not  the  fmalleft  defire  to  make  him  their  pri- 
foner.  He  remained,  too,  for  fome  time  in  the  king- 
dom,‘and  was  luimoleiled  by  them ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  upon  the  feas  that  they  affedled  to  go  in  fearch 
of  him.  When  fhe  furrendered  herfclf  in  the  fight  of 
their  aimy,  tlie  earl  of  Morton  ratified  the  fiipulations 
of  Kirkaldy,  made  obeiiaiice  to  her  in  their  names, 
and  promifed  her  all  the  fervice  and  honour  which  had 
ever  been  paid  to  any  of  her  predecefTors.  They  were 
not  Haves,  however,  to  their  engagements.  They  car¬ 
ried  her  to  Edinburgh,  but  did  not  lodge  her  in  her 
palace.  She  was  committed  to  the  houfe  of  a  burgefs, 
and  treated  with  the  vileil  indignities.  She  indeed 
broke  out  into  menaces,  and  threatened  them  ;  nor  was 
this  a  matter  either  of  blame  or  ol  wonder.  But  it  was 
utterly  falfe  that  Ihe  had  ever  made  any  offer  to  give 
avvay  her  crown,  if  fhe  might  poffefs  Bothwei.  In  the 
of  her  fufferings,  fhe  had  even  Tequired  them  by 


fecretary  Maitland  to  fpecify  their  complaints,  and  be- 
fought  them  to  allow  her  to  appear  in  parliament,  and 
to  join  and  afllil  in  feeking  a  remedy  to  them  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  three  eilates.  This  overture,  however, 
fo  falutary  and  fubmifiive,  they  abfolutely  rejeded.— 
They  were  animated  by  piirpofes  of  ambition,  and  had 
not  in  view  a  relief  from  grievances.  They  forced  her 
from  her  capital  in  the  night,  and  imprifoiied  her  in 
Lochleven  ;  and  there,  they  affirm,  being  exhaufled 
wdth  the  tolls  of  government  and  the  languors  of  fick- 
nefs,  fhe,  without  conftraint  or  folicitation,  lefigned  her 
crown  to  her  fon,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  ta 
be  regent  during  his  minority.  This  indeed  was  to 
affiime  an  unlimited  power  over  fadls ;  but  the  truth 
could  neither  be  concealed,  nor  oveituriied,  nor  pallia¬ 
ted.  She  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  iinafl'ailed  by  ma¬ 
ladies,  and  without  any  infirmity  that  could  induce  her 
to  furrender  the  govei  iiinent  of  lier  kingdom.  Nor  was 
it  unknown  to  them  that  the  carl  of  Athol  and  the  ba¬ 
rons  Tullibardin  and  Lethington,  pnnclpal  men  of  their 
council,  difpatched  Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  her  with  a 
ring  and  prefents,  with  a  recommendation  to  fubferibe 
whatever  papers  fliould  be  laid  before  her,  as  the  only 
means  in  her  power  to  lave  her  life,  and  with  an  affiirance 
that  what  fhe  did  under  captivity  could  not  operate  any 
injury  to  her.  Melvil,  too,  communicated  to  her  an 
iiitimalion  in  writing  from  Sir  Nicholas  'Fhrogmorton^ 
which  gave  her  the  fame  advice  and  the  fame  affurance. 
To  Sir  Nicholas  "1  hrogmorton  fhe  feiit  an  aafwer,  in¬ 
forming  him  tliat  flie  would  follow  .his  counfel ;  and  en¬ 
joining  him  to  declare  to  his  luHlrefs  her  haplefs  date,, 
and  that  her  refignation  of  her  crown  vvas  condrained,- 
^Nor  did  this  ambadador  negleft'  her  coramlffion  ;  and  it 
was  a  popular  perfiiafion  that  Elizabeth  would  have 
niaiched  an  army  to  her  relief,  if  fhe  had  not  been  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  threat  of  the  rebels,  that  the  blood  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  the  wages  of  her  foldiers.. 
It  was  alfg  not  to  be  contradi6led,  that  when  the  lord' 
Llndfay  prefented  to  his  fovereign  the  indruments  of 
refignation,  he  menaced  her  with  a  clofer  prifon  and  a 
fpeedy  death  if  fhe  fhould  refiife  to  fubferibe  them.  It 
was  under  an  extreme  terror,  and  with  many  tears,  that 
fhe  put  her  name  to  them.  She  did  not  confider  theni 
as  her  deeds  ;  did  not  read  them  ;  and  proteded,  that 
when  fhe  was  at  liberty,. die  would  difavow  fubferiptions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  her.  Even  Douglas,  the^ 
keeper  of  Lochleven,  could  not  endure  to  be  a  wltnefs' 
of  the  violence  emidoycd  agaiiid  her.  He  departed  out 
of  her  prefence,  that  he  might  not  fee  her  furrender  her 
rights  againd  her  will  ;  and  he  fought  and  obtained' 
from  her  a  certificate,  that  he  was  not  accefibry  to  this 
compulfion  and  outrage.  Nor  did  it  confid  with  the 
flighted  probability  or  reafon,  that  fhe  would,  of  her 
own  will  and  accord,  execute  a  refignation  of  her  royal 
edate,  and  retain  no  provilioii  for  her  future  mainte¬ 
nance.  Yet  by  tliefc  extraordinary  deeds,  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  ihe  was  reduced  was  mod  miferable  and 
wretched.  For  no  portion  whatever  of  her  revenue 
was  referved  to  her,  and  no  fecurity  of  any  kind  was 
granted^  either  for  her  liberty  or  her  life.  As  to  the 
coronation  of  the  prince,  it  could  have  no  validity,  as- 
being  founded  in  a  pretended  and  forced  refignation. 
It  was  alfo  defeidive  in  its  form  ;  for  there  were  in  Scot¬ 
land  more  than  an  hundred  earls,  blfhops,  and  lords; 
and  of  thefe  the  whole,  or  at  lead  the  major  part,  ought 
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•ScoUand.  to  concur  5n  matters  of  importance.  Now  there  did 
not  alTift  in  it  more  than  four  earls,  fix  lords,  one  bi- 
fhop,  and  two  or  three  abbots.  Proteftations,  too, 
were  openly  made,  that  nothing  tranfa^led  at  that  pe- 
i^iod  fhould  be  any  prejudice  to  the  queen,  her  ellate, 
*and  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland.  Neither  could  it  be 
rightly  conceived,  that  if  the  queen  had  willingly  fiir- 
rendcred  her  dignities,  fhe  would  have  named  the  earl  of 
Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who  had  a  natural  and  proper  claim  to  it,  and 
who  had  deferved  well  of  her  country  by  difeharging 
that  high  office  during  her  minority.  As  to  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  invefliture  of  the  young  prince,  and  the 
regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray  by  the  eflates,  It  was 
obfervabie,  that  this  was  done  in  an  Illegal  parliament. 
It  was  an  invalid  confirmation  of  deeds  which  in  thera- 
felves  had  no  inherent  power  or  efficacy.  The  princi¬ 
pal  nobility,  too,  objefted  in  this  parliament  to  this  ra¬ 
tification.  Proteftations  were  made  before  the  lords  of 
tlie  articles,  as  well  as  before  the  three  eflates,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  and  defeat  tranfadlions  which  were  in  a  wild  holli- 
lity  to  the  conftitutioii  and  the  laws.  Neither  was  it 
true  that  the  government  of  the  king  and  the  regent 
was  iiniverfally  obeyed,  and  adminiflered  with  equity 
and  approbation  :  for  a  great  divifion  of  the  nobility 
never  acknowledged  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  courts  but  in  her  name  ;  and 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  adminiftratlon  of  the  ufurpers 
had  been  marked  and  dlftinguiffied  by  enormous  cruel¬ 
ties  and  oppreffions.  Many  honourable  families  and 
loyal  fubjefts  had  been  perfecuted  to  ruin,  and  plunder- 
'  ed  of  their  w'calth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  foldiers 

who  upheld  this  infolcnt  domination;  and  murder  and 
bloodfhed,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  ages.  Upon  all  thefe  accounts,  it 
was  inferred,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  fupport  the 
queen  of  Scots,  to  rcflore  her  to  her  crown,  and  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  a  moll  unnatural  and  rebellious 
faction. 

To  thefe  fadls  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make 
any  objedlion  ;  and  though  required  by  the  Englifh 
commlffioners  to  produce  founder  and  better  reafons  for 
his  treatment  of  the  queen,  he  did  not  advance  any 
thing  in  his  own  behalf.  He  even  allowed  the  char¬ 
ges  of  treafon  and  ufurpation  to  be  prefled  againfl  him, 
without  prefuming  to  anfwer.  This  furprifing  beha¬ 
viour,  which  might  readily  have  been  conflrued  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  guilt,  it  feems,  proceeded  from 
fome  conferences  wffiich  he  had  with  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  This  nobleman  was  a  zealous  partizan  for  the 
fucceffion  of  Maiy  to  the  Englifh  crown.  He  was 
flron  rly  poflefTed  with  the  opinion,  that  his  miflrefs, 
while  fhe  was  difpofed  to  gratify  her  animofity  and  jea- 
loufies  again  li  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  fccretly  refolved, 
by  fixing  a  ftaln  upon  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether 
from  the  fucceffion,  and  to  involve  her  fon  In  her  dlf- 
grace.  He  was  eager  to  defeat  a  piirpofe,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  not  only  uiijnft  in  itfelf,  but  highly 
detrimental  to  his  country.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
aft  with  this  vievv;  and  he  obferved  with  pleafure,  that 
Maitland  of  Eethington  was  favourable  to  Mary,  To 
this  flatefman,  accordingly,  he  ventured  to  exp  refs  his 
furprife,  that  the  regent  could  be  allured  to  think  of 
an  attempt  fo  blameable  as  that  of  criminating  his  fovc- 
reign.  If  Mary  had  really  given  offence  by  mifear- 
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riage  and  miflakes,  it  yet  was  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  good  Scotjanff, 
fubjed  induflrioufly  to  hold  her  out  to  fcorn.  Anxious  — 
and  repeated  conferences  were  held  by  them ;  and  at 
length  it  was  formally  agreed,  that  the  regent  fhould 
not  accUfe  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  that  the  duke  in 
return  fhould  proted  him  In  the  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
and  fecure  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  regency. 

But  wffiile  the  regent  engaged  himfelf  in  this  in-Hisex- 
trigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was  defirous  not-  infi* 
withflandiiig  of  gratifying  the  refentments  of  Eliza- 
beth,  and  of  advancing  his  own  interefls  by  undermi-c^fv, 
ning  fecrctly  the  tame  and  reputation  of  his  fovereign. 
Heiiiflnided  Maitland,  George  Buchanan,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  John  Wood,  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Suffex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  as  private  perfons,  and  not  in  their 
charader  of  commiffioners,  the  letters  to  Bothwel,  and 
the  other  proofs  upon  which  he  affirmed  the  guilt  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was  his  define  that  they  would 
examine  thefe  papers,  give  their  opinion  of  them  to  E- 
lizabeth,  and  infi>rm  him  whether  flie  judged  them  fuf- 
ficient  evidences  of  Mary’s  concern  in  the  murder  of  her 
hufband.  If  this  fhould  be  her  opinion,  heteflified  his 
own  readinefs,  and  that  of  his  afTociates,  to  fwear  that 
the  papers  w^cre  genuine,  and  of  the  hand-wTiting  of 
the  queen.  By  this  cfperation,  he  was  folicitoiis  to  ef- 
tablifh  his  vouchers  as  inconteflable,  and  as  teftimonies 
of  record.  The  commiffioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  affift- 
ants ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  beflovved  the  fiil- 
lefl  credit  upon  them.  They  defcribed  them,  however, 
to  Elizabeth ;  pointed  out  the  places  of  them  which 
were  ftrongeft  againft  Mary  ;  and  allowed  that  their 
force  and  meaning  were  very  great,  if  their  genuiiienefs 
could  be  demonltrated.  But  of  their  genuinenefs  they 
acknowledged  that  they  had  no  other  evidence  than 
flout  aflertions,  and  the  offer  of  oaths.  The  earl  of 
Suffex,  in  a  private  difpatch  to  fecretary  Cecil,  docs 
more  than  infinuate*,  that  he  thought  Mary  would  he  * 
able  to  prove  the  letters  palpable  forgeries  ;  and  with 
refped  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares  in  plain  i 

terms,  that  from  all  he  could  learn,  Murray  and  his  fac-^ook  4,^* 
tion  would,  upon  a  judicial  trial,  be  found  by  “  proofs 
hardly  to  be  denied,”  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than 
the  queen  herfelf.  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters,  upon 
the  receipt  of  fuch  difpatches,  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient  to  empower  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  fo 
palpably  fufpicious,  and  in  which  fhe  could  not  openly 
concur,  without  grofsly  violating  even  the  appearance 
of  probity.  The  regent  had  before  attempted  to  en¬ 
gage  her  in  a  dired  affurance  of  the  validity  of  his  pa¬ 
pers,  when  he  fubmitted  copies  of  them  to  her  infpec- 
tion  by  his  fecretary  Mr  Wood.  His  attempt  at  this 
jundliii  e  was  of  a  limilar  kind ;  and  it  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  Inm  to  the  Enghfh  commiffioners. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  tranfa£lions  wduch  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commiflioners  at 
York.  U  he  inventive  and  reHning  genius  of  Uetliing- 
ton  had  fuggefted  to  him  a  projeCl,  which  he  commu-_ 
nicated  in  confidence  to  the  bilhop  of  Rofs.  It  recei-' 
ved  the  warm  apptobatioii  of  this  ecHefialtic  ;  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diverfion  of  hawking,  they 
infinuated  into  him  the  notion  of  his  allying  himfelf 
with  the  queen  of  Scots.  Her  beauty,  her  accompliffi- 
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Scotland,  ments,  and  her  kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this 
-  n  obleman  ;  and  as  he  was  the  greateft  fubje6l  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  perhaps  of  Europe,  he  feemed  not  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  them.  The  propofal  was  very  flattering  to 
the  admiration  he  entertained  of  Mary,  to  his  ambition, 
and  to  his  patriotifm  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he 
w^as  the  more  convinced  of  its  propriety.  His  accefs 
to  be  informed  of  the  piaftices  of  the  regent,  deftroyed 
in  him  the  operation  of  thefc  danders  by  which  her  ene¬ 
mies  were  fo  adfive  to  traduce  her.  In  this  Hate  of  his 
mind,  the  lady  Scioop,  liis  After,  who  refided  at  Bol¬ 
ton  Caftle  with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  refolu- 
tioii.  For  from  her  lie  learned  the  orderly  carriage  and 
the  amiable  difpofitions  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was 
now  impatient  to  have  a  fit  feafon  to  make  her  formally 
the  offer  of  his  hand. 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into  confii- 
flon  by  the  refufal  of  the  regent  to  accufe  the  queen 
of  vScots.  To  give  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  his  doubts  and 
fcruples  was  not  conlillent  with  her  honour ;  and  yet, 
without  this  condefcenfion,  fhe  was  afliired  that  the 
Scottifh  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  or  cri¬ 
mination.  Having  deceived  Mary  therefore  with  fair 
promifes,  fhe  was  a6live  in  gaining  over  the  regent  to 
her  vleyvs  ;  which  having  done,  he  confented  at  lafl;  to 
'  prefer  his  accufation  againlt  Mary  before  the  commlf- 
floners,  who  now  met  at  Weftminfler  by  the  command 
of  Elizabeth.  The  charge  was  exprefled  in  general  and 
prefumptive  terms.  It  affirmed,  that  as  James  earl  of 
Bothwel  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  murder  of  king 
Henry,  fo  the  queen  was  his  perfuader  and  counfel  in 
the  device  ;  that  fhe  was  a  maintainer  and  fortifier  of 
this  unnatural  deed,  by  flopping  the  Inquifition  into  it 
and  its  punifhment,  and  by  taking  in  marriage  the  prin¬ 
cipal  regicide  ;  that  they  had  begun  to  exercife  a  cruel 
tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had  formed  a  refo- 
lution  of  deftroying  the  innocent  prince,  and  of  tranf- 
ferring  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  Its  kings  to  a 
bloody  murderer  and  a  g®dlefs  tyrant ;  and  that  the 
eftates  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  to  reign,  had 
ordered  her  to  refign  the  crown,  her  fon  to  be  crowned, 
and  the  eail  of  Murray  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the  regen¬ 
cy.  Before  this  accufation  was  preferred,  the  earl  of 
Eenox  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Englifh  commif- 
fioners;  made  a  lamentable  declaration  of  his  griefs,, 
and  produced  to  them  the  letters  which  had  paffed  be- 
tween  him  and  Mary  concerning  the  murder,  with 
a  writing  which  contained  a  direct  affirmation  of  her 
guilt.  ■ 

The  deputies  of  Mary  were  aftonifhed  at  this  accufa* 
tion,  being  a  violent  infringement  of  a  proteflation  which 
they  had  formerly  given  in,  and  which  had  been  accept¬ 
ed,  namely,  that  tlie  crown,  eftate,  perfon,  and  honour 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  fhould  be  guarded  againft  every 
affault  and  injury  ;  yet  in  all  thefe  particulars  fhe  was 
touched  and  affected.  It  was  underftood  that  no  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  fhould  take  place  againft  her;  yet  fhe 
was  adually  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  her  deputies 
were  called  upon  to  defend  her.  They  difeovered  not, 
however,  any  apprehenfion  of  the  validity  of  the  charge ; 
and  while  they  fully  explained  the  motives  which  actu¬ 
ated  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fadlion  In  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  they  imputed  to  perfons  among  tliemfelves 
the  guilt  of  the  king's  murder.  They  affirmed,  that 
the  q^ueen’s  adverferies  were  the  accomplices  of  Both- 
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wd  ;  that  they  had  fubferibed  a  bond  confplring  the  Scotland, 
death  of  the  king ;  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  at- 
tefted  in  the  fight  of  10,000  fpc6lators  by  thofe  of 
their  confederates  who  had  already  been  executed. 

They  exclaimed  againft  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and 
the  unparalleled  audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  fo 
completely  all  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their 
fovereign  ;  and  who,  not  fatisfied  with  iifurping  her 
power,  could  even  charge  her  with  a  murder  which  they 
tliemfelves  had  committed.  They  reprefented  the  ftrong 
neceffity  which  had  arifen  for  the  fullefl  vindication  of 
their  miflrefs  ;  and  they  faid,  that  in  fo  weighty  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  they  could  not  poffibly  fuppofc  lliat  fhe  would 
be  reftrained  from  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They 
had  her  infl;ru6lions,  if  her  honour  was  touched,  to  make 
this  requifitiou ;  and  till  it  was  granted,  they  infifted, 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  fhould  be  at  an 
end.  A  refufal  of  this  liberty,  in  the  fituation  to  which 
fhe  was  driven,  would  be  an  infallible  proof  that  no 
good  was  intended  to  her.  It  was  their  wifh  to  deal 
with  fincerity  and  uprightnefs  ;  and  they  were  perfua- 
ded,  that  without  a  proper  freedom  of  defence,  their 
queen  would  neceffarily  fall  a  vi6lim  to  partiality  and 
injuft  ice.  They  therefore  earneftly  preffed  the  Eng- 
lifh  commiffioners,  that  file  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
fent  herfelf  before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  England,  , 
and  the  ambaffadors  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  ma- 
nifeft  to  the  world  the  injuries  fhe  had  fuffered,  and  her 
innocence.  ; 

After  having  made  thefe  fpirited  reprefentations  to 
the  Englifti  commiffioners,  the  deputies  of  Mary  de- 
fired  to  have  accefs  to  the  queen  of  England.  f  hey  They  are 
were  admitted  accordingly  to  an  audience  ;  and  in  aadmitted  t£w> 
formal  addrefs  or  petition  they  detailed' what  had  hap-^^  audience 
pened,  infifted  that  the  liberty  of  perfonal  defence  Ihould^^^^ 
be  allowed  to  their  iniflrefs^  and  demanded  that  the  earl  ^ 
of  Murray  and  his  affociales  fhould  be  taken  into  cufto- 
dy,  till  they  fhould  anfwer  to  fuch  charges  as  fhould ' 
be  preferred  againft:  them.  She  defired  to  have  feme 
time  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  matters  of  fuch  high  Im- 
portance  ;  and  told  tliein^  that  they  might  foon  expert 
to  hear  from  her, 

The  blfhop  of  Rofs,  and  the  other  deputies  of  Mary,  And  mate 
In  the  mean  time,,  ftruck  with  the  perfidious  manage- ^ 
ment  of  the  conference,  convinced  of  the  jealoufies 
paffions  of  Elizabeth,  ftnfible  that  her  power  over  her 
Gommiflioners  was  unlimited,  and  anxious  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  their  miftrefs,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  Sir  William 
Cecil.  'J'hey  propofed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  conference  fhould  ftill  be  adhered  to,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  accufation  which  had  been  prefented  by  the 
earl  of  Murray  ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  difregarding  it  as  . 
an  effort  of  fa£lIon,  fhould  proceed  to  a  good  agreement . 
between  Mary  and  her  fubjedls.  For  this  fcheme, 
which  is  fo  expreffive  of  their  fufpicioiis  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  her  commiffioners,  they  had  no  authority  from 
their  miftrefs.  'Fhey  acknowledged  accordingly,  that 
it  was  made  without  her  iniirudlions,  and  intimated 
that  they  were  moved  to  it  hy  their  anxiety  for  peace 
and  the  re-cftabllfhment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Scottifh 
nation.  They  were  introduced  at  Hampton-court  to 
Elizabeth ;  who  liflened  to  their  motion,  and  was 
averfe  from  it.  They  then  repeated  the  defires  of  the 
petition  they  had  prefented  to  her ;  but  fhe  did  not* 

think. 
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tlaink  it  right  that  the  queen  of  Scots  fhould  yet  have 
the  liberty  to  defend  herfelf  in  perCon.  She  confefled, 
indeed,  that  it  was  reafonable  that  Mary  fhould  be  heard 
in  her  own  caiife  ;  but  fhe  af&rmed,  that  fhe  v/as  at  a 
lofs  at  what  time  fhe  fhould  appear,  in  what  place,  and 
to  whom  die  fhould  addrefs  h?rfelf.  While  fhe  let 
fall,  however,  the  hope  that  Mary  might  obtain  the 
-permiflion  fo  repeatedly  and  fo  earneflly  requefted,  fhe 
exprefled  her  1  efolution  that  the  earl  of  Murray  fhould 
firll:  be  heard  in  fupport  of  his  charge,  and  that  fhe 
fhould  attend  to  the  proofs  which  he  affirmed  himfeif 
in  readinefs  to  produce.  After  this  bufinefs  fhould  be 
tranfacied,  fhotold  the  deputies  of  Mary  that  fhe  would 
again  confer  with  them.  It  was  to  no  piirpofe  that 
they  objedled  to  a  procedure  fo  ftrange  and  fb  im¬ 
proper.  An  accufation,  fatd  they,  is  given  ;  the  per- 
fon  accufed  is  anxious  to  defend  herfelf ;  this  privilege 
is  denied  to  her  ;  and  yet  a  demand  is  to  be  made  for 
the  vouchers  of  her  guilt.  What  is  this  but  an  open 
violation  of  juftice  ?  It  did  not  become  them  to  difpute 
her  pleafure  in  her  own  dominions:  but  they  would 
net,  they  informed  her,  confent  to  a  meafure  which 
was  fo  alarming  to  the  interefts  of  their  queen  ;  and 
if  it  was  adopted,  fhe  might  expedl  that  a  proteft 
^gainft  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commif- 
fioners. 

Hie  Englifli  cotnmiffioners  refumed  the  conference, 
and  Vv^cre  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  of  Murray 
the  proofs  with  w^hich  he  could  fupport  his  accufation. 
The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  affociates  being  admitted 
to  them,  expreffed  themfelves  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
verfation  they  had  held  with  Elizabeth.  They  decla¬ 
red,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  prepofterous  in  their  fo. 
vereign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  ot  Scots  before  fhe  was  heard  in  her  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  they  protefled,  that  in  the  event  of  this 
proceeding,  the  negociation  fhould  be  difTolved,  and 
Elizabeth  be  difarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any  prejudice 
to  her  honour,  perfon,  crown,  and  eflate.  The  coin- 
miffioners  of  the  Englifh  queen  were  affedled  with  this 
protcflation,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  ini- 
ftrefs  than  for  their  own.  They  refufed  to  receive  it, 
becaufe  there  were  eiigrofTed  in  it  the  words  of  the  re- 
fufal  w^hich  Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for 
Mary.  They  did  not  clioofe  to  authenticate  the  terms 
of  this  refiifal  by  their  fubferiptions  ;  and  were  folicitous 
to  fupprefs  fo  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity. 
They  alleged,  that  the  language  of  her  refufal  had  not 
been  taken  down  wdth  accuracy  ;  and  they  preffed 
Mary’s  deputies  to  prefent  a  fimpler  form  of  protefla- 
tion.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  colleagues  yielded 
not,  however,  immediately  to  their  infidious  importuni¬ 
ty  ;  but,  repeating  anew  their  proteftation  as  they  had 
at  Aril  planned  it,  included  the  exprefs  words  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  com- 
miffioners  to  expunge  the  language  of  the  Englifh 
queen,  they  ftill  iniiftcd  upon  their  proteftation.  An 
interruption  was  thus  given  to  the  validity  of  any 
future  proceedings  which  might  affed  the  reputation 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton,  with  their  friends,  w^ere  very  much  difap- 
pointed.  For  they  had  folaced  themfelves  wdtli  the 
Jiope  of  a  triumph  before  there  w'as  a  vidory ;  and 
^thought  of  obtaining-  a  decree  from  Elizabeth,  which, 
it  fhould  pronounce  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  an 
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adulterefs  and  a  murderer,  would  exalt  them  into  the  Scoilana. 

ftation  and  charafter  of  virtuous  men  and  honourable - v— ^ 

fubje<fts. 

Though  the  conference  ought  naturally  to  have  ter.£liaab«h 
minated  upon  this  proteftation  of  the  deputies  of  Mary^^mands 
againfl:  the  injuftice  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  did  not  fatisfy 
the  latter  princefs  that  the  accufation  only  had  been 
delivered  to  her  commiffionei  s :  fhe  w^as  ferioufly  dif-ry^  dia^t 
pofed  to  operate  a  judicial  prodiidion  of  its  vouchers. 

The  charge  would  -thus  have  a  more  regular  afpedl, 
and  be  a  founder  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  not 
only  the  infamy  of  the  Scottiffi  queen,  but  her  own 
jultification  for  the  part  fhe  had  aded.  Her  commff- 
ftoners  accordingly,  after  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his 
colleagues  had  retired,  difregaiding  their  proteftation, 
called  upon  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  affociates  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  pretence,  however,  em- 
ployed  for  drawing  from  him  his  papers  was  fiifficient- 
ly  artfiiU  and  bears  the  marks  of  that  fyftematic  dupli¬ 
city  which  fo  fhiunefiilly  charaderizes  all  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
the  lord  keeper  addreffed  himfeif  to  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray.  He  faid,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  queen  of 
England,  it  was  a  matter  furprifing  and  ftrange,  that  he 
fhould  acenfe  his  fovereign  of  a  crime  inoft  horrible, 
odious  to  God  and  man,  againft  law  and  nature  ;  and 
which,  if  proved  to  be  true,  would  render  her  infamous 
ill  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  though  he  had 
fo  wddely  forgot  his  duty,  yet  had  not  Elizabeth  re- 
nounced  her  love  of  a  good  fifter,  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  good  friend  ;  and  it  was  her  will,  that  he  and  his 
company  fhould  produce  the  papers  by  which  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  were  able  to^  maintain  their  accufation. 

^  lie  earl  of  Murray,  in  his  turn,  was  not  wanting  in 
diffimulation.  He  expreffed  himfeif  to  be  very  forry 
for  the  high  difpleafure  he  had  given  to  Elizabeth  by 
his  charge  againft  Mary,  and  for  the  obftinacy  of  the 
Scottifli  queen  and  her  deputies,  which  made  it  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  vindicate  himfeif  by  difeovering  her 
difhonour.  Under  the  load  of  this  double  and  affe61ed 
forrow,  he  made  an  adiial  and  formal  exhibition  of  the 
vouchers  by  which  he  pretended  to  fix  and  eftablifti  her 
criniinality.  A  particular  account  and  examination  of 
thefe  vouchers,  the  reader  will  find  in  our  life  of  Mary, 
and  in  the  works  to  which  we  have  there  referred. 

To  enumerate  all  the  fhifts  to  which  Elizabeth  and 
the  adverfaries  of  Mary  were  pst,  in  order  to  make  the 
ftrange  evidence  that  was  produced  wear  fome  degree 
of  plaufibility,  would  far  exceed  our  bounds.  It  isYiiF-ConcInfisr. 
iicient  to  fay,  that  after  having  wearied  themfelves  withal  Mary’s 
prevarication  and  falfehood  ;  after  having  preffed  Mary^"^^* 
to  abdicate  her  crown,  a  requifition  with  which  ftie  never 
would  comply ;  and  after  having  finally  refufed  to  hear 
her  in  her  own  defence;  Elizabeth,  on  the  loth  of 
January  1569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
Ins  accomplices  to  depart  her  dominions ;  telling  them, 
that  fince  they  came  into  England,  nothing  had  been 
objeded  to  them^  which  could  hurt  their  honour  as 
inen,  or  affe6l  their  allegiance  as  fubjeds.  At  the  fame 
time  file  told  them,  that  they  had  produced  no  infor¬ 
mation  or  evidence  by  which  fhe  was  entitled  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  bad  opinion  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was 
.therefoie  her  pleafure  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
to  continue  precifely  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  fituated  at  the  beginning  of  the  confci^nce.  Three 
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Scotland,  days  after  this,  they  formally  took  tlieir  leave  of  the 
-queen  of  England.  The  deputies  of  Mary  remonll ra¬ 
ted,  protefted,  and  argued,  to  no  purpofe ;  the  Eng- 
liih  privy-council,  with  the  moft  provoking  indifference, 
told  them,  that  “  the  earl  of  Murray  had  promifed  to 
their  fovereign,  for  himfelf  and  his  company,  to  return 
te  England  at  any  time  (he  (hould  call  upon  him.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Scots  could  not,  for 
many  ftrong  reafons,  be  fuffered  to  take  her  departure 
out  of  England.  As  to  her  deputies,  they  would  move 
^Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  and 
they  believed  that  fhe  would  not  detain  them.’* 

Mary  was  exceedingly  difappointed  and  chagrined 
by  this  fingular  iffue  of  her  caufe.  Her  friends  during 
this  period  had  increafed 5  and  the  cruel  and  injurious 
treatment  (he  had  met  with  was  fo  flagrant,  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  his  fadion  were  apprehenfive  of  a 
fudden  reverfe  of  fortune.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntley  protefted  againft  the  injuftice  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  openly  accufed 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  the 
afibciates  of  Bothwel  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  This 
charge,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  they 
offered  to  prove  as  true  and  certain  by  the  law  of 
arms ;  and  they  protefted,  that  if  their  adverfaries 
fhould  delay  to  anfwer  their  challenge,  they  ftiould  be 
held  as  conFefiing  themfelves  guilty  ©f  the  murder.  E- 
lizabeth,  however,  forefeeing  fomething  of  this  kind, 
had  difmifltd  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  precipi¬ 
tation,  fo  that  there  could  now  be  no  formal  produc¬ 
tion  of  it  before  the  Englifh  commiftioners.  However, 
it  was  known  and  publiftied  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
Murray  made  an  evafive  reply,  and  Lethington  made 
none  at  all. 

This,  however,  afforded  no  relief  to  the  unhappy 
queen  of  Scotland.  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous 
enemy  held  her  faft,  and  endeavoured  by  every  method 
in  her  power  to  render  her  life  miferable.  Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  loft  either  her  fpirit  or  her  dig- 
nity.  She  attempted  to  roufe  in  the  minds  of  her 
nobles  that  pafiion  for  liberty  which  had  once  fo  much 
diftinguifhed  the  Scottifh  nation,  but  which  now  feem- 
cd  to  be  exchanged  for  a  fervile  fubjeaion  to  the  queen 
of  England.  But  fome  dilpatches  which  preffed  thefe 
topics  being  intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Bol¬ 
ton  to  Tutbury  caftle,  where  fhe  was  intrufted  to  the 
earl  of  Shiewfbury,  and  committed  to  dofer  confine¬ 
ment  than  fhe  had  yet  experienced ;  while  Elizabeth 
difperfed  manifeftoes  all  over  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  complaining  of  repgrts  injurious  to  her  ho¬ 
nour,  and  difclaiming  all  hoftile  intentions  towards  the 
liberties  of  Scotland, 
he  recent  In  the  mean  time  Murray  returned  to  Scotland, 
cures  ,^^ere  he  took  every  jnetbod  to  eftablifli  himfelf  in 
his  iU-acquired  power.  Mary  had  commanded  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  raife  forces  for  her  behoof ;  but  this  nobleman  had 
been  long  detained  in  England  by  the  artifices  of  Eli- 
rabeth,  fo  that  Murray  had  arrived  there  before  him. 
The  duke,  however,  began  to  raife  forces,  and  might 
have  proved  a  troublefome  antagonift,  had  not  Murray 
deceived  him  by  a  pretended  negociation,  and  got  him 
into  his  power;  immediately  after  which  he  imprifoned 
him,  and  forced  moft  of  the  other  lords  who  were  on 
that  fide  to  fubmit. 
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When  the  news  of  this  important  event  re^hed  the  Scotland, 
queen  of  Scots,  fhe  inftruacd  the  biftiop  of  Rofs  to  — 
repair  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  remonftrances  in  their 
behalf.  By  the  agen^  of  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  fhe  tious  in 
had  conftituted  her  ambaffador,  fhe  meant  to  condua  England* 
her  tranfaaions  with  the  queen  of  England  ;  and  from 
the  conclufion  of  the  conferences,  fhe  had  been  medita- 
ting  a  proper  plan  upon  which  to  accomplifti  her  liberty 
and  reftoration.  The  biftiop  of  Rofs,  after  complain- 
ing  loudly  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  regent, 
and  intimating  the  general  belief  which  prevailed  that 
he  was  fiipported  by  the  Englifti  court,  preffed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  final  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  miftrefs# 

With  this  view,  lie  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-counfellors  to  frequent  conferences  ;  and  they 
even  defired  him  to  prefent  to  them  in  writing  the 
articles  which  he  was  commanded  to  propofe  as  the  ^ 
foundation  of  a  treaty.  He  failed  not  to  comply  with 
this  injundfion  ;  and  it  was  the  import  of  his  fchedule 
of  agreement,  that  Mary  ftiould  engage  never  to  molcft 
Elizabeth,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  her  body,  refpeding 
the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,  if 
Ihe  could  obtain  fufficient  fecurity  that  upon  their  de- 
mife  her  rights  would  be  refpeded  ;  that  a  new  trea- 
ty  of  alliance  and  friendftiip  ftiould  be  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  queens,  by  the  advice  of  the  eftates 
of  both  kingdoms;  that  this  league  ftiould  be  rati- 
fjed  by  their  oaths  and  feals,  and  confirmed  by  par- 
hamentary  afts  ;  and,  if  any  farther  affurance  fhould  be 
deemed  neceffary  on  the  part  of  Mary,  that  fhe  would 
procure  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  be  the  gua- 
rantees  of  her  punauality  and  concord  ;  that  in  com- 
phance  with  the  pleafure  of  Elizabeth,  flie  would  extend 
her  clemency  to  all  her  fiibjeas  who  had  offended  her, 
under  the  provifion  that  they  would  fuhmit  to  her  fo- 
vereignty,  deliver  up  the  prince  her  fon,  reftore  her 
caftles,  give  back  her  jewels,  and  furrender  to  her 
friends  and  fervants  the  eftates  and  poffeffions  of  which 
^ey  had  been  deprived ;  that  the  murder  of  the  king 
mould  be  puniftied  againft  all  the  aftors  in  it  without 
delay,  and  according  to  the  laws  ;  that,  to  prevent  Both*. 
wel  from^  returning  to  Scotland,  and  to  plcafe  thofe 
who  imagined  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  excite  fer¬ 
ments  and  trouble,  fhe  would  be  bound  to  inftitute  a 
procefs  of  divorce  againft  him  ;  and  that  thefe  articles 
being  adjufted,  the  queen  of  England  fhould  allow  her 
to  proceed  to  Scotland,  under  a  fafe.  and  honourable 
convoy,  to  be  re-eftablifhed  by  the  three  eftates  in  her 
realm  and  government,  and  to  be  gratified  with  the  dif- 
folution  of  all  the  adfs  and  ftatutes  which  had  been  paffed 
to  her  prejudice.  ^ 

Thefe  heads  of  alliance  were  received  with  a  refpea  'IdllLes 
and  cordiality  which  were  not  ufually  paid  to  the  tranf- 
adions  of  Mary  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
bilhop  of  Rofs  was  elated  with  expeaatiom  Thei^riat 
jnftice,  however,  was  not  the  foie,  or  even  the  chief,  Mary  with 
caufe  of  this  attention  and  complaifance.  A  combina 
tion  of  the  Englifh  nobles  had  taken  place  againft 
ciI,  whofe  power  and  credit  weie  objeas  of  indignation 
and  jealoufy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  aaive 
ai^  fuccelstul  in  promoting  the  fcheme  of  his  matriaire 
with  the  queen  of  Scots.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  parties,  he  had  praaifed  with  the  principal 
nobility  to  encourage  his  pretenfions  to  Mary  ;  and 
he  lecretly  communicated  to  them  the  promifes  of 
K  fupport 
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fupport  he  had  received  from  the  carl  of  Murray., 
the  advice  and  infiueiice'Of  Sir  Nicholas  'Llirogmortoa 
he  engaged  in  his  behalf  the  earl  of  Leicefier ;  aiia 
this  nobkman  imparted  the  matter  to  the  earls  of  1  cm** 
broke  and  Arundel  'Jhe  duke  himfelf  was  able  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  eark  of  Derby,  Bedtord, 
Shrewfoury,  Southampton,  Northampton,  Northum¬ 
berland,  \yeilmorcland,  and  SiifTex.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  eagerly  prefdng  Mary  herfelf  with  his  fuit 
nnd  importunities ;  and  had  inutually  exchanged  Uie 
tokens  of  a  conflant  and  fincere  love.  It  was  in  this 
iorward  hate  of'  tlie  match,  that  the  bifliop  of  Rols 
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drew  up  tiie  fcliedule  of  articles  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rival  queens. 

At  the  defire  of  Elizabeth,  her  privy-council  con- 
Eerred  with  the  bifbop  upon  ihefe  articles  at  different 
j^iopofc  ar-  exprelfed  themfelves  to  be  highly  pleafed 

with  their  general  import  and  meaning.  Little  doubt 
was  entertained  of  their  fuceefs  ;  and  the  earl  of  Lei- 
Gcfter,  ill  order  to  complete  the  bufinefs,  and  to  ferve 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  undertook  to  give  them  a  more 
fjiecial  force,  and  to  Improve  them  by  the  introdudlion 
t)f  a  flipulation  about  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  According  to  his  Icheme  of  argeement,  it  v/as 
required  of  Mary,  that  fhc  fliould  be  a  party  to  no  at¬ 
tempt  againfl  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  her  heirs;  that  fhe  fhould^ confent  to  a  per¬ 
petual  leagu^f,  offenlive  and  defenfive,  between  the  two 
kingdoms ;  that  fhe  fhould  finally  eflablifh  the  Pro- 
tefbnt  religion  in  Scotland ;  that  fhe  fhould  admit  to 
her  favour  thofe  of  her  fubjedls  who  had  ^appeared 
againli  her;  that  if  fhe  had  made  any  affignment  of 
'her  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  expedation 
of  a  marriage  to  be  contraded  between  them,  it  fhould 
be  diffolved  ;  and  that  iiiftead  of  looking  fo  a  foreign 
prince,  whofc  alliance  would  be  dangerous,  not  only  to 
.the  religion  but  to  the  liberty  of  the  two  realms,  fhe 
would  agree  to  marry  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  firft. 
peer  of  England.  Thefe  articles  being  communicated 
to  the  biflipp  of  Rofs,  he  was  defired  to  tranfrnit  them 
to  Mary  ;  -but,  as  they  touched  upon  fome  points  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  had  no  inftrudions,  he  declined  this 
office,  and  recommended  the  propriety  of  their  employ¬ 
ing  a  fpecial  meffenger  of  their  own  in  a  commiffion 
of  fuch  high  importance.  They  accordingly  appoint¬ 
ed  Mr  Caiidifh  to  go  with  them  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and,  in  a  formal  difpatcb,  they  extolled  the  merits  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  affiired  her  of  the  general  favour 
and  fupport  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  if  ffie  fhould  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  love ;  and  intimated  their  belief  that 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  averfe  from  a  marriage  which 
gave  the  certain  pronufe  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs 
to  the  two  kingdoms.  This  difpatch  was  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  J-.eiceller;  and  it  was  fubferibed  by  tliis 
nobleman,  and  the  carls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke*  and 
.  .  the  lord  Lumley. 

Mary\-  Mary,  in  the  foHtude  of  her  prifon,  rcoeived  this 
grees  fo  the  ^application  with  pleafure.  By  the  lord  Boyd  fhe  re- 
tieaty  pi'o-  t^-ned  a  very  favourable  anfwer  to  it ;  but  took  the  li¬ 
berty  to  admonilh  them  of  the  neceffity  of  their  fecu- 
ring  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth,  Icil  her  diflike  of  the 
treaty  of  the  marriage  fhould  excite  new  dilafters  and 
misfortunes,  and  involve  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  incon- 
yeniency  and  danger.  This  advice,  the  fuggeftion  of 
her  delicacy  and^  prudence,  [did  not  *  draw  iuificiently 
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By  their  attention.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  now  impa* 
tient  to  conclude  this  great  tranfa^fion,  in  which  he 
had  engaged  himfelf ;  and  admitted  into  his  councils 
many  nobles  whom  he  had  hitherto  negkded  to  court, 
and  many  gentlemen  who  were  confiderable  from  their 
diftindion  and  fortunes.  The  countenance  and  confent 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  w^ere  thought  necef- 
fary  to  the  meafures  in  agitation,  and  were  fplicited  and 
obtained.  In  the  univerfality  of  the  applagfe  with 
which  they  were  honoured,  it  was  fuppoftd  that  Eii- 
.zabeth  would  be  allured  into  a  cordial  acknowledgment 
of  their  propriety,  or  be  compelled  to  afford  them  a  re- 
ludant  approbation  ;  and  fo  ardent  a  belief  prevailed  of 
their  fortunate  termination,  that  the  marriage-contrad 
was  aduaUy  intrufled  to  the  keeping  of  M.  Feiielon  the 
P'rench  ambaflador. 

The  adivity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Eng- 
liffi  nobles  did  not  fo  much  eagrofs  liis  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent.  He  kept  up  with  him  a 
clofe  correfpondence  in  confequence  of  the  concert  into 
which  they  had  entered,  and  received  the  moft  ample 
affiirances  'of  his  fidelity  and  fervice.  The  mod  fan- 
guine  and  feducing  hopes  elated  him.  The  regent, 
while, he  ftipulatedfor  term-^  of  favour  and  fecurity  to 
himfelf  and  Ills  fadion,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  meafure  from  which  the  greateff  advantages 
would  arife  to  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  two  queens, 

.and  to  the  true  religion.  The  match,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  was  aiixioufly  concealed  from  Elizabeth ;  but 
ffie  was  zealoufly  preffed  to  conclude  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  fchedule  of 
agreement  prefented  by  the  biffiop  of  Rofs.  After 
having  had  many  conferences  with  her  privy-council, 
fhe  feemed  inclined  to  treat  definitively  for  the  rello- 
ration  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  adiually  agreed  to 
open  the  tranfaction  to  the  regent.  The  lord  Boyd 
was  fent  into  Scotland  upon  this  bufiuefs  ;  and  while 
he  carried  her  letters,  he  was  intruffed  with  difpatches 
from  Mary,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton.  ^ 

As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex-  pro- 
pedition,  he  was  fainted  at  Elgin  by  the  lord 
who  immediately  laid  before  him  the  difpatches  and 
inftrudlions  with  which  he  had  been. charged.  The 
queen  of  England,  in  'her  letters,  made  three  propofi- 
tions  in  behalf  of  Mary,  and  intimated  a  defire  that 
one  of  them  ffiould  be  accepted.  The  queen  of  Scots, 

(he  laid,  might  reftored  fully  and  abfolutely  to 
her  royal  cilaie :  fhe  might  be  affociated  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  her  foil,  have  the  title  of  quedn,  and,  till  the 
prince  fhould  attain  the  age  of  17  years,  the  admlni- 
llration  might  continue  in  the  regent  ;  or  fhe  might  be 
.permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  private  llation, 
and  have  an  honourable  appointment  to  maintain  her 
in  a  fafe  and  happy  obfeurity.  The  difpatches  from  The  re- 
Maiy  to  the  regent  dtTired,  that  judges  might 
diately  be  allowed  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  her 
marriage  with  Bothw^el :  and  that,  if  it  was  found  to 
have  been  concluded  in  oppofitionto  the  laws,  it  fhould 
be  declared  void,  and  that  the  liberty  be  granted  to 
lier  of  entering  anew  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  748 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  expreffed  to  the  regent  the  gra- Importu- 
titude  he  felt  for  his  friendfhip  ;  promifed  him 
command  of  the  fulleil  exertions  of  his  confequence  ^ 
and  power ;  inireatcd  Irim  to  proceed  expeditioufly  in 
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Scotland,  promoting  the  bullnefs  of  the  man-iagc,  and  referred 
V  him  to  the  inibudions  of  lord  Boyd  for  a  fatisfado'ry 
anfwer  to  any  doubts  which  might  give  him  difgull  or 
uneafinefs.  By  the  letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent 
was  advertlfed  that  the  marriage  of  the-  queen  of  Scots 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  certain  and  decided 
point ;  and  he  was  counfelled  to  concur  heartily  and 
cxpeditioufiy  in  this  tranfadtion,  that  his  confent  mig!it 
not  feem  to  have  been  extorted.  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton  was  recommended'  to  him  by  this  ftatefman,  as 
the  perfon  whom  he  fhould  choofe  to  reprefent  him  in 
the  Englifh  court,  as  he  could  negociate  beft  the  terms 
and  mode  of  his  fecurity  and  of  that  of  his  party.  In 
fine,  Throgmorton  in  treated  him  not  to  be  troubled 
with  any  precife  fcruples  or  objedtions,  for  that  his 
overthrow,  if  he  refilled,  would  be  inevitable ;  and,  in 
the  view  of  his  ferviccs  and  cordiality,  he  affured  him, 
that  no  man’s  fricndlhip  would  be  accepted  with  great¬ 
er  affedlion,  and  no  man’s  eflimation  be  higher  or 
more  fortunate.  The  zeal  of  Throgmorton  induced 
him  alfo,  upon  this  occafion,  to  addreis  to  Maitland  a 
'difpatch.  In  which  he  was  infinitely  Importunate  to  ha- 
ften  his  expedition  to  England,  in  the  charadler  to 
which  he  recommended  him.  He  complimented  him 
as  the  fitted  perfon  to  open  the  match  to  the  Englifh 
queen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent  and  the  Scottiih  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  he  reprefented  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  to 
be  Infallible,  as  Elizabeth  would  never  be  fo  unvvife  as 
to  put  her  own  fafety,  the  peace  of  her  kingdom,  ap.d 
the  prefervatlon  of  her  people,  in  competition  with  the 
partial  devices  that  might  proceed  from  the  vanity  and 
the  pafiions  of  any  perfon  whatfoever.  He  enumera¬ 
ted  the  names  of  the  Englifh  nobility  who  had  confe¬ 
derated  to  promote  the  marriage.  He  enlarged  upon 
it  as  an  expedient  full  of  wifdom,  and  as  advantageous 
in  the  kighell  degree  to  religion  and  the  flate.  He 
pointed  out  the  lading  and  infeparable  connedlion  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  its  happy  and  undoubted 
confequence.  For,  if  James  VI.  fhould  die,  tfie  Iceptres 
of  the  two  kingdoms  might  devolve  to  an  Englifli  prince; 
and  if  he  fhould  attain  to  manhood,  he  might  marry  tlie 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  unite,  In  his  per- 
749  fon,  the  two  crowns. 

>clibera.  Thefe  weighty  difpatches  employed  fully  the  thoughts 
of  the  regent.  The  calls  of  judice  and  humanity  were 
in  the  behalf  of  Mary  ;  his  engagements  t6  Nor- 
)n,  &c.  of  folk'Vere  precife  and  definitive  ;  and  the  commifiion  of 
t  queen.  Elizabeth  afforded  him  the  command  of  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  fervices.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  redo- 
ration  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  would  put  an  end 
forever  to  his  greatnefs ;  and,  amidd  all  the  dipula- 
tions  which  could  be  made  for  his  protedllon,  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  his  guilt  was  ftlll  haunting  him  with  fufpicions 
and  terror.  His  ambition  and  liis  felfifh  fenfibilities 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.  He  pra6llfed  with 
l^is  partilans  to  thr®w  obdacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  and  the  marriage ;  and,  on  the  pretence  of  delibcraj- 
ting  concerning  the  redoratlon  of  Mary,  and  on  her 
divorce  from  Both wel,  a  convention  of  the  eftates  was 
fummoned  by  him  to  affemble  at  Perth.  To  this  af- 
fembly  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  were  recited  ;  and  her 
propofitions  w^re  conrfidered  in  their  order.  The  full  re- 
floration  of  Mary  to  her  dignity  was  accounted  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  authority  of  -the  king,  and  her  afibciation 
with  her  fan  *in  the  government  was  judged  improper 
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and  dangerous  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  her  deliverance  Scgtland*^ 
from  prifon,  and  her  redu(dion  to  a  private  datlon,  ^  * 

were  reafonable  expedients.  No  definitive  decree,  how¬ 
ever,  was  pronounced.  The  letters  of  Mary  were  then 
communicated  to  this  council,  and  gave  rife  to  vehe¬ 
ment  debates.  She  had  written  and  fubferibed  then! 
in  her  charader  of  queen  of  Scotland.  This  carriage 
was  termed  tnfohnt  and  imperious  by  the  friends  of  the 
regent.  They  alfo  lield  It  unfafe  to  examine  her  re- 
quefis,  till  they  fhould  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  infinuated,  that  fome  Inclement  and  partiiu 
device  was  concealed  under  the  purpofe  of  her  divorce 
from  the  earl  of  Bothwel.  The  favourers  of  Mary 
endeavoured  '  to  apologize  tor  the  form  of  the  letters', 
by  throwing  the  blame  upon  her  fecretaries  ;  and  en¬ 
gaged,  that  while  the  commiffarles,  or  judges,  were 
proceeding  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  divorce,  new  dif- 
patches  In  the  proper  method  fhould  be  applied  for  and 
procured.  They  were  heard  v/itli  evident  fymptoms 
of  dlfpleafiire  ;  and  exclaimed,  “  that  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  to  them,  that  thofe  very  perfons  who  lately  had 
been  fo  violent  for  the  feparation  of  the  queen  and 
Bothwel  fhould  now  be  fo  averfe  from  it.”  The 
partifans  of  the  regent Tepllcd,  that  If  the  queen  was 
ib  eagerly  folicitous  to  procure  the  divorce,  fhe  might 
apply  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  execute  Bothwel 
as  the  murderer  of  her  hufband ;  and  that  then  file 
might  marry  the  perfon  who  was  moft  agreeable  to 
her.”  The  pafiions  of  the  two  fadlions  were  infla¬ 
med  to  a  moll  indecent  extremity,  and  the  convention 
broke  up  with  ftrong  and  unequivocal  marks  of  hoftili- 
ty  and  anger.  750 

Notwithflanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and  Ehzsbeth 
Norfolk  carried  on  tlieir  intngues,  intimations  of  tliem 
had  come  to  Ellzabetli.  Norfolk  lilmfelf,  by  the  ad-  of^Mary 
vice  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  ventured  to  dlfclofe  and  Nor- 
hls  fecret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  dffefted  to  befdb. 
friendly  to  him.  The  regent,  in  anfwer  to  her  letters, 
tranfmitted  to  her  the  proceedings  of  phe  convention 
at  Perth.  The  application  of  Mary  for  a  divorce  was 
a  key  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil  to  apply  liimfeif 
to  difcovX:r  the  confpiracy.  This  liatefinaii  betrayed 
the  confidence  with  which'  he  had  been  entruiled  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Earn, 
ham,  difeovering  a  mixture  of  pleafantry  and  paflion, 
admonifhed  him  to  be  careful  on  what  pillow  he  repo- 
fed  his  head.  The  carl  of  I^eiceller,  alarmed  by  his 
fears,  revealed  to  her  at  Titchfield  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends.  Her 
liiry  was  ungovernable  ;  and  at  different  times  fhe  load¬ 
ed  Norfolk  with  the  feverefl  reproaches  and  contume¬ 
ly,  for  prefiiming  to  think  of  a  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  without  the  fanftion  of  her  concurrence. 

Infulted  with  her  difcouife  and  her  looks,  abandoned 
by  Lcicelter,  and  avoided  by  other  nobles  in  whom 
he  had  confided,  he  felt  his  courage  to  forfakc  him. 

He  left  the  court  at  Southampton  without  taking  his 
leave,  and  w^eirt  to  Eondon  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

New  intimations  oF*her  diipleafure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his’ kat  at  KinningliaM  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  His  friends  preffed  him  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
commit  his  fafety  to  the  fword ;  but  having  no  Incli-  ..  * 

nation  to  involve  his  country  in  the  miferies  of  war,  he 
rtje^ed  their  advice  5  and  addrefiing  an  apology  to  E*  ♦ 
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lizabcth,  protefted  that  he  never  meant  depart  from 
the  fidelity  which  he  owed  to  her  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed  refolution  to  have  applied  for  her  confent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  fiie  or¬ 
dered  him  to  repair  to  her  court  at  Windfor  ;  and,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  irrefolute,  a  mefienger  vvas  difpatch- 
ed  to  take  him  into  cuftody.  He  was  firll  confined  to 
the  houfe  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Burnham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windfor,  and  then  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  the  lord 
Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  bifiiop  of 
Rofs,  v/ere  alfo  apprehended  and  confined. 

Elizabeth,  amidll  the  ferment  of  her  inquietudes, 
forgot  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  by  infultiiig  the  queen 
of  Scots.  The  name  of  Mary  was  fufficienc  to  con- 
vulfe  her  with  anger.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
affedled  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England 
that  were  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Scottilh  princefs, 
was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Shrewlbury  in  the  office  of 
guarding  her.  His  inftru^fions  were  rigorous,  and  he 
was  difpofed  to  exceed  them.  The  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury  confidered  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  afibclate 
who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge,  who  had  an 
interefl  in  her  death,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  a 
natural  ferocity  of  difpofition,  Mary  exclaimed  againft 
the  indelicacy  and  rudenefs  of  Elizabeth,  and  proteil- 
ed  that  all  her  intentions  were  commendable  and  inno¬ 
cent.  Huntingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  fiifferings. 
He  ranfacked  her  coffers  with  a  view  of  making  dif- 
coveries ;  but  her  prudence  had  induced  her  to  deilroy 
all  the  evidences  of  her  tranfaftions  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk ;  and  the  officious  afliduity  of  this  jailor  was 
only  rewarded  with  two  cyphers  which  he  could  not 
comprehend.  The  domeftics  whom  fhe  favoured  were 
fufpedfed  and  difmifTed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was 
diminifhed.  An  unrelenting  watch  was  kept  upon 
her.  No  couriers  were  allowed  to  carry  her  dif- 
patches.  No  meffengers  were  admitted  to  her  pre- 
lence  ;  and  all  the  letters  from  her  fnends  were  ordered 
to  be  intercepted,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  queen  of 
England. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af¬ 
flicting  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  In  the  former  they  created  fufpicions  c5f  the 
regent ;  and  they  were  a  certain  annunciation  to  the 
latter,  that  he  was  refolved  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the 
government  of  Scotland.  Uncertain  rumours  had  reach¬ 
ed  Elizabeth  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  with  Nor¬ 
folk  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage.  Her  furprife 
and  indignation  were  infinite.  Mr  Wood,  who  brought 
from' the  regent  fiis  anfwer  to  her  letter,  was  treated 
with  difrefpea.  Secretary  Cecil  difpatched  inftruaions 
to  the  lord  Hunfdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  to 
watch  his  operations  with  a  jealous  eye.  Elizabeth, 
by  a  fpecial^  envoy,  required  from  him  an  explanation 
of  his  ambiguous  carriage.  The  regent,  true  to  his 
interefts,  apologized  to  her  for  his  connedlons  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  laying  open  the  defign  of 
that  nobleman  to  cut  him  oflF,  in  his  way  to  Scotland, 
by  a  full  communication  of  whatever  had  pafled  be¬ 
tween  them  in  relation  to  Mary,  and  by  offers  of  an 
unlimited  fubmifiion  and  obedience. 

While  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  carrying  on  his  in¬ 
trigues  with  Mary,  the  feheme  of  an  infurreaion  for 
her  deliverance  was  advancing  under  the  direftion  of 
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the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland.  Mo*- 
tives  of  religion  were  the  chief  foundation  of  this  con. 
fpiracy  ;  and  the  more  zealous  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Mary,  however,  by  the  advice 
of  the  duke  o'"  Nor!^olk,  wh  >  was  afraid  of  her  match«* 
ing  with  foreign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with 
cordiality.  It  advanced  notwithftanding  ;  and  the  a- 
gents  of  the  pope  were  laviflt  of  exhortations  and  do¬ 
natives.  The  duke  of  Alva,  by  the  order  of  his  ma¬ 
iler  the  king  of  Spain,  encouraged  the  confpirators 
with  the  offer  of  20,000  men  from  the  Netherlands  ; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  adjufting  commercial  dlf- 
putes,  he  fent  into  England  Chiapini  Vitelli  marquis 
of  Celona,  an  officer  of  ability,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the  command  of  them. — 

The  report  of  an  infurredlion  was  univerfal.  Eliza¬ 
beth  kept  an  army  of  15,000  men  near  her  perfon. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Coventry,  a  place 
of  great  ftrength  ;  and  if  a  fuperlor  and  commanding 
force  Ihould  appear  before  it,  her  ferocious  keeper,  it 
is  faid,  had  orders  to  affaffiifate  her.  Repeated  com.- 
mands  were  fent  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Weftmoreland,  to  repair  to  court.  But  the  imprifon^. 
ment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends  had  ftnick 
a  panic  into  them.  They  conceived  that  their  confpii- 
racy  was  difeovered  ;  and  putting  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  their  followers,  they  iffued  their  manifeftm 
Iffie  refloratlon  of  Popery,  the  eft abliffi ment  of  the 
titles  of  Mary  to  the  Englilh  crown,  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  abiifcs  in  the  commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
objedls  of  their  enterprife.  But  they  had  embarked 
in  a  bufinefs  for  which  they  w^ere  altogether  unequal. 

Their  efforts  were  feeble  and  defultory.  The  duke  of 
Alva  forgot  his  promifes.  Wherever  the  peace  was 
difturbed  by  infurgents,  there  were  troops  to  oppofe 
them.  The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  difconcerted  with 
eafe  the  operations  of  men  whom  no  refources  or  po¬ 
pularity  could  have  condudled  to  greatnefs,  and  who 
could  neither  conquer  nor  die.  The  earl  of  Weftmore¬ 
land,  after  concealing  himfeif  for  fome  time  in  Scot¬ 
land,  effecled  an  efcape  into  Flanders,  where  he  paffed* 
a  miferable  and  ufelefs  exiftence  j  and  the  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  imprifoned 
in  the  caftle  of  Lochleven. 

As  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  abated,  her  refentment  to  Elizabeth 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  loft  its  power ;  and  (he  failed  not  liberatej 
to  diftinguifti  between  the  intrigues  of  an  honourable 
ambition,  aad  the  pra<Slices  of  an  obftinate  fuperftition.  f 
It  was  the  refult  of  the  examination  of  this  nobleman, 
and  of  the  confeffions  of  the  other  prifoners,  that  Le- 
thlngron  had  fchemed  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage,  and 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  encouraged  it  ;  that  her 
confent  was  underftood  to  be  neceffary  to  its  comple¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  Mary  herfelf  had  warmly  recommended 
the  expedient  of  confiilting  her  pleafurc.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  proper  admonitions,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  A- 
fundel,  the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmortou, 
and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  were  releafed  from  confine¬ 
ment  ;  and,  after  a  more  tedious  imprifonment,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  himfelf  was  admitted  to  his  liberty. 

This  favour,  however,  was  not  extended  to  him  till  he 
had  not  only  fubmiffively  acknowledged  his  prefump- 
tion  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage  ;  but  had  fuUy  re¬ 
vealed  whatever  had  pafled  between  Mary  and  him,  and 
folemnly  engaged  himfelf  never  mere  to  think  of  this  al- 
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t,  ieotUnd.  fianct,  and  never  more  to  take  any  concern  whatfoever 
in  her  affairs, 

I  755  The  regent,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  very  anxious  to 

WLethire-J^cover  the  good  opinion  pf  Elizabeth.  Her  treat- 
^ton  accufed  ment  of  Mr  Wood,  and  her  dlfeovcry  of  his  praaices^ 
H'of  Darn-  had  excited  his  apprehenfions.  He  therefore  affembled 
f  3eyS  mur-  Stirling  a  convention  of  the  eftates  ;  and  taking  her 

Jjdcr,  letters  a  fecond  time  into  confideration,  returned  her  a 

^  reply  to  them  by  Robert  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dunferm¬ 

line,  in  a  ftyle  fuited  to  her  temper  and  jealoufies,  and 
from  which  fhe  could  decifively  Infer,  that  no  favour 
of  any  kind  would  be  flmwn  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
But  this  bafe  condefcenfion,  though  afliiled  by  his  trea- 

II  chery  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  not  being  fufficient,  in 

his  opinion,  to  draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality 
of  the  queen  of  England,  he  was  preparing  to  gratify 
i  her  with  another  facrifice.  The  partiality  of  Maitland 

i  to  Mary,  and  his  intrigues  with  Norfolk  and  the  Eng- 

liih  malcontents,  had  rendered  him  uncommonly  ob- 
Ij  noxious  to  Elizabeth  and  her  miniilry.  The  late  com¬ 

motions  had  been  chiefly  aferibed  to  his  arts  ;  and  it 
was  natural  to  dread  new  calamities  and  tumults  from 
the  fruitful  fprlng  of  his  invention.  Under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  employing  his  fervice  in  difpatches  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  regent  invited  him  to  Stirling.  He  was  then 
with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth  ;  and  fufpedling  fomc 
improper  device,  he  obeyed  the  fummons  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  When  he  took  his  place  in  the  privy-council,  - 
Captain  Crawford,  the  minion  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 

'  who  had  dlftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  trial  of  Mary, 

accufed  him,  in  dired  terms,  of  being  a  party  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  king.  The  regent  affeded  alio- 
nifhmcnt,  but  permitted  him  to  be  taken  into  cuflody. 
He  was  foon  after  fent  to  Edinburgh  under  a  guard, 
and  admonifhed  to  prepare  for  his  trial.  Upon  fiml- 
lar  charges,  the  lord  Seton  and  Sir  James  Baitour 
756  were  feized  upon  and  impiiloned. 

Kkkaldy  of  Grange,  the  governor  of  the  cafUe  of 
iKirkaidy  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maitland,  af- 
Grange.  ter  having  remonftrated  in  vain  with  the  regent  on 
the  violence  of  his  condud,  employed  addrefs  and  ftra- 
tagem  in  the  fervice  of  his  friend.  Under  the  cover 
of  night,  he  went  with  a  guard  of  foldicrs  to  the  lodgc- 
ing  where  Maitland  was  confined  ;  and  fhowlng  a  for¬ 
ged  warrant  for  taking  his  perfon  into  keeping,  got 
poffeflion  of  him.  Kirkaldy  had  now  in  his  callle 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  Herries,  and  Mait¬ 
land.  The  regent  fent  for  him  to  a  conference  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  obey  his  meffage.  He  put  hlmfcU  and 
^  his  fortrefs  under  the  diredion  of  his  prifoners.  The 

regent,  condefeending  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  was  more 
lavifh  than  ufual  of  his  promifes  and  klndnefs.  His 
arts,  however,  only  excited  the  difdain  of  this  gene¬ 
rous  foldier.  Since  he  could  not  lead  out  Maitland  to 
the  block,  he  inftituted  a  procefs  of  treafon  againll 
him,  in  order  to  forfeit  his  eftates.  Kirkaldy,  by  the 

I  mouth  of  a  trumpeter,  defired  him  to  commence  fiml- 

lar  adions  againft  the  earl  of  Morton  and  Mr  Archip 
bald. Douglas,  as  it  was  notorious  that  they  were  par¬ 
ties  to  the  klng^s  murder.  This  meffenger  was  like- 
wife  charged  with  delivering  a  challenge  from  him  to 
Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  and  another  from  the  lord 
Herries  to  the  earl  of  Morton.  This  difappointmeiit, 
i  and  tkefe  indignities,  made  a  deep  impreflioii  upon  the 

I  regent  j  and,  in  a  thoughtful  diflatisfied  humour,  a- 


bout  this  time,  he  made  a  fhort  progrefs  towards  the  Scotfand, 
Englifli  border,  courting  popularity,  and  deferving  it, 
by  an  attention  to  order  and  juftice.  757 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  fubmlflive  advances,  andK’izabefh 
pleafed  with  his  ambition,  was  now  difpofed  to 
his  fulleft  wifties  ;  and  flie  perceived,  that  by  delivering  to ^ 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  fhe  would  effectually  relieve  the  regenti 
herfelf  of  a  prifoner  whofe  vigour  and  Intrigues  were  a 
conftant  interruption  to  her  repofe,  A  treaty  for  this 
purpofe  was  entered  Into  and  concluded.  The  regent 
was  to  march  an  army  to  the  Englifh  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  fovereign  into  her  own  dominions, 
the  viflim  of  his  power,  and  the  fport  of  his  paflions. 

No  hoftages  and  no  feciirity  were  ftipulated  for  her  en¬ 
tertainment  and  good  ufage.  His  authority  over  her 
was  to  be  without  any  limits.  Upon  his  part,  he  was 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  young  prince,  to  put  her 
in  poflefiion  of  the  principal  forts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
aflift  her  with  troops  in  the.event  of  a  war  with  France, 

This  treaty,  fo  fatal  to  Mary,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Scotland,  efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
the  biftiop  of  Rofs.  He  complained  of  it  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  declared  it  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  fentence  of  death  againft  his  miftrefs.  The 
ambafladors  of  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  ftreniious  in 
their  rcmonftrances  to  her  upon  this  fubjeff.  All  re- 
fiftance,  however,  was  unavailing  ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  feemed  Inevitable.  Yet  how  vain  are  the 
loFtieft  fchemes  of  human  pride  !  The  career  of  the  re¬ 
gent  was  haftening  to  its  termination  ;  and  the  hand  of 
an  affaflin  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.  Scot¬ 
land  did  not  lofe  its  liberties  ;  but  Mary  continued  to 
be  unfortunate,  75 S 

James.  Hamilton  of  BothwelhaugK,  who  had  been- Death  0? 
taken  a  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  obialned^^*^  regci.t# 
his  liberty  and  life  ;  but  his  eftates  were  forfeited.-^ 

His  wife,  the  helrefs  of  Woodhouflie,  retired  upon 
this  emergency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  efcape  the  rapacity  of  the  regent.  He 
had,  however,  given  it  away  in  a  gift  to  one  of  h^s 
favourites,  Sir  James  Ballenden ;  and  the  inftruments 
of  his  power  having  the  inhumanity  to  ft  rip  her  of  her 
garments,  and  to  turn  her  naked  out  of  her  houfe,  in 
a  cold  and  dark  night,  Ihe  became  diftradled  before 
the  morning.  Hamilton  vowed  revenge  ;  and  the  re¬ 
gent  made  a  mockery  of  his  threats.  This  contempt' 
iiifpirlted  his  paflions ;  and  the  humiliation  of  the  houfe 
of  Hamilton,  to  which  he  was  nearly  allied,  foftered  the 
eagernefs  of  his  difeontents.  The  madnefs  of  party 
fermented  in  him  with,  the  atrocioufnefs  of  rage.  Flis 
mind  reconciled  itfelf  to  aflaflination.  After  watch¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  a  proper  opportunity  to  commit  his 
horrible  purpofe,  he  found  it  at  Linlithgow.  The  re¬ 
gent  was  to  pafs  through  this  town  in  his»  way  from- 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  Intimations  reached  him  that. 
Hamilton  was  now  to-  perpctiate  his  defign  :  and  he 
unaccountably  neglefted  them.  The  aflamn,  in  a 
houfe  tliat  belonged  to  the  archblfhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
waited  deliberately  his  approach ;  and  firing  his  muflcet* 
from  a  window,  ftiot  him  through  the  body.  Th<!: 
wound,  when  examined,  was  not  judged  to  be  mortal 
but  the  regent  finding  its  pain  to  increafe,  prepared 
himfelf  for  death ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  he  ex¬ 
pired.  A  fleet  horfe  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath’s 
carried  the  affaflin  to  the  palace  of  Hamilton;  and 
6  from 
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Scot’a-.a.  from  thcncc  he  foon  after  effediccl  his  efcape  into 
wr  y— France. 

The  death  of  the  earl  ofMurraymade  no  favourable 
alteration  In  the  affairs  of  Mary.  Conhifion  and  difor- 
der  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  though 
759  the  friends  of  the  queen  were  promifed  affillance  from 
Lenox  Fjrance,  nothing  efe;6tual  was  done  for  thenl.  At  laft: 
fuc/eed^^  the  regency  was  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Lenox  ; 
him.  enemy  to  his  queen,  and  who  treated  her  friends 

with  the  utmoft  rigour.  At  the  fame  time  Elizabeth 
continued  to  amufe  with  negociations  her  unhappy  ri¬ 
val.  She  granted  liberty  to  the  bifliop  of  Rbfs  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to 
Chatfworth,  and  to  confer  with  her  on  the  fubje6f  of 
the  intended  accord  and  treaty.  Mary,  conforming  to 
the  advances  of  Elizabeth,  aiithorifed  the  lord  Le- 
vingflon  to  pafs  to  her  dominions,  and  to  defire  her 
friends  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  give 
their  afliftance  in  promoting  the  falutary  purpofe  of 
eftablifhing  the  tranquillity  of  their  country  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  meeting  with  fbme  interruptions  upon  the  Englifh 
borders  from  the  earl  of  Siiifex,  this  nobleman  execu¬ 
ted  fuccefsfully  his  commi/Iion.  The  queen’s  lords 
gave  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  a<ft  in  a  body,  or  by  two 
of  their  number,  in  the  intended  negociation  :  and  a 
fafe-condudl  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  enter  the 
Englifh  realm,  and  to  remain  In  it  during  the  fpace  of 
^60  fix  months. 

Articles  of  While  the  lord  Levingfton  was  confulting  the  in- 

propo^d”to  of  Mary  with  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  bifhop 

^ary  by  of  Rofs  was  making  earned  fuit  with  Elizabeth  to  pro- 
Llizabedi.  ceed  in  the  projedted  negociation.  His  folicitations 
were  not  ineffedfual ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  received  the  inftrudlions  of  their  mi- 
flrefs  to  wait  upon  the  queen  of  Scots  at  Chatfvvortlf. 
The  heads  of  accommodation  which  they  propofed 
were  explidt  and  particular ;  and  the  rigour  they  dif- 
covered  towards  the  Scottifh  prlncefs  feemed  to  vouch 
their  lincerity.  It  was  propofed,  that  a  perfedf  amity 
ihoiild  take  place  between  the  two  queens  ;  that  all  the 
treaties  which  had  formerly  been  concluded  by  the  two 
nations  fhould  receive  an  ample  confirmation  ;  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  fiioiild  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
and  forbear  from  advancing  any  title  or  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  heirs  of  her  body  ;  that  in  cafe  of 
foreign  invafions,  the  two  realms  fliould  miitualiy  aflifl 
each  other  ;  that  all  foreign  foldiers  fliould  be  ordered 
to  depart  out  of  Scotland  5  that  in  the  future,  llrangers 
of  the  profeliion  of  arms  fhould  be  prohibited  from  re¬ 
pairing  to  it,  and  from  taking  up  their  refidence  in  any 
of  its  caftles  or  houfes  of  ilreiigth  ;  that  Mary  fhould 
hold  no  oorrcfpondence,  diredlly  or  indirectly,  with  any 
iubjeCt  of  England,  without  tlie  permiflion  of  the 
Etigliih  queen  ;  that  the  earl  ot  Northumberland,  and 
the  Erigluh  rebels  in  Scotland,  fhould  be  delivered  up 
to  Elizabeth  ;  that  redrefsf  fliould  be  given  to  the  fub- 
jcCts  oi  England  for  the  fpoils  committed  upon  them  by 
the  Scottifh  borderers  ;  that  the  murderers  of  the  lord 
Dariiley  and  the,  earl  of  Murray  fliould  be  duly  and  ef- 
feClually  punifhed ;  that  before  the  queen  of  Scots 
fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  the  young  prince  her  fon  fliould 
be  brought  into  England,  and  that  lie  fhould  continue 
in  the  keeping  of  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  his  mo. 
ther,  or  till  her  refignntion  to  him  of  her  crown  on  at¬ 


taining  his  majority  ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  fhould  Scotland 
not  enter  into  a  negociatioii  for  her  marriage  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  queen  of  England,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  greateft  pait 
of  the  ScoUifli  nobility  ;  that  none  of  the  fubjc<3;s  of 
Scotland  fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
the  fafe*condu6f  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  Mary  fhould 
deliver  to  her  filler  all  the  teftimonies  and  writings 
which  had  been  feiit  from  France,  renouncing  and  dif- 
avowing  the  pretended  marriage  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  Befides  tliefe  articles  of  agreement,  it 
was  propofed  by  another  treaty  to  adjufl  the  differences 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubjcCf » ;  and  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  embraced  the  prefent  op¬ 
portunity  of  conferring  with  her  upon  this  bufinefs,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  in  the 
future  ftages  of  its  progrefs. 

During  their  flay  at  Chatfworth,  thefe  flatefmen  were  Mary  is  dc. 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  off^^^us  to 
Scots.  The  candour,  fincerity,  and  moderation,  which 
fhe  difplayed,  were  full  affurances  to  them  that  upon 
her  part  there  was  no  occafion  to  apprehend  any  im¬ 
proper  policy  or  art ;  and '  the  calamities  of  her  con¬ 
dition  were  a  flill  fecurer  f^dge  of  her  compliance, 
Elizabeth,  upon  hearing  their  report,  affedled  to  be 
highly  pleafed  with  her  filler,  and  fent  a  meffage  to 
vthe  earl  of  Lenox,  inllrpcfling  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  fubmitted  to  Mary ;  and  defiring  him 
to  difpatch  commiflioners  into  England  to  deliberate  in 
the  treaty,  and  to  confult  his  interefl  and  that  of  liis 
fadlion.  Nor  did  Mary  negledl  to  tmnfmit  to  her 
friends  in  Scotland  the  propofed  terms  of  agreement  ; 
and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  who  had  afiifled  her  in  the 
conferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  befought 
their  advice,  and  informed  tliefe  princes,  that  unlefs  an 
effectual  relief  could  be  expelled  from  their  favour,  the 
neceflitles  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to  fub- 
feribe  to  the  hard  and  humiliating  dictates  of  the  queen 
of  England,  ^  ^ 

But  while  Mary  and  her  friends  were  indulging  the  The  iniin. 
hope  of  a  termination  to  her  troubles,  Elizabeth  was^pty  of 
fecretly  giving  comfort  to  her  adverfaries,  and 
raging  them  to  throw  obflacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea¬ 
ty,  Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  exprefs- 
ing  his  difapprobation  of  the  negociations  at  Chatf¬ 
worth  ;  defiring  him  not  to  be  appreheiifive  of  the 
boallings  of  the  adherents  of  the  queen  of  Scots;  and 
adviiing  him  to  make  choice  of  commiflioners,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  in  wliofe  coiiftancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  rely,  and  whom  no  addrefs  could  allure  from  liis 
interefl,  or  from  the  common  caufe  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  embarked.  The  earl  of  SufTex  alfo  fent 
him  difpatches,  in  which  he  adrnonifhed  him  to  turn  bis 
anxious  attention  to  the  approaching  negociation,  and 
to  infhl  on  ftcure  llfpulations  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  iafety,  and  for  a  general  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  nobles  and  their  adbei’ciits,  whoie  party  he 
had  efpoufed.  In  every  event,  he  rcprclented  it  as  pro¬ 
per  for  Inin  to  pay  tiie  greateft-  refpedl  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and,  if  110  treaty  fhould  be  concluded,  he  advifed  him  x 
to  be  prepared  for  reducing  the  friends  of  Mary  to  o- 
bedience,  and  for  defending  himl'elf  againft  invafions 
from  abroad.  By  thefe  artifices,  the  regent  and  liis 

fadlion 
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fiic'knd.  fa^lion  were  inclined  -to  'to  Elizabeth 

— warm  difatlsFa^ti.on  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
jhe  hud  propofed  to  Mary,;  and  Pitcairn  abbot  of 
J^Linfermline,  who  had  been  appointed  fecretary  of 
Itate  i.i  the  room  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  de- 
*]).uted  to  her  upon  this  bulinefs.  He  exclaimed  againft 
the  treaty  as  wild  and  impolitic  ;  ^’id  contended,  that 
no  ftipiilations  could  bind  Mary,  whofe  religion  taught 
her  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics  ;  that  her  claims  to 
the  Englijh  crown,  and  her  refentnient  againft  the 
ipveen  of  England,  as  well  as  her  own  fubjedts,  would 
immediately  upon  her  rehoralion,  involve  the  two  king¬ 
doms  in  blood  ;  and  that  no  peace  or  qnict  could  be 
icxpedted  or  enjoyed,  but  -by  adhering  to  the  falutary 
.inaxiin  of  detaining  her  in  a  fine  and  clofe  captivity. 
EUzabe.th  did  not  difeourage  tlicfe  inclement  fenti- 
rneats  ;  and  Pitcairn  was  aiTured  by  her,  that  from  her 
.natural  love  to  the  king,  and  her  regard  to  the  nobles 
who  upheld  his  authority,  (lie  would  faithfully  provide 
.for  their  feciirity ;  ^nd  that  if  jnllice  ilioiild  appear  de- 
ciiively  upon  their  fide,  fhe  would  even  ilrenuoufly 
jnaintain  their  quarrel  and  their  confequcncc. 

Mary  had  been  cariied  to  Shelfield,  and.  was  reco¬ 
vering  from  a  feverilh  indlfpofitlon.  To  tliis  place  the 
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Galloway  and  the  loid  Levingfton,  who  had 
c/f  El'za-  been  feleded  by  her  friends  to  be  her  acting  deputiea 
betin  io  England,  repaired  in  order  to  Impart  to  her  the 
fl  ite  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  her  com¬ 
mands.  After  repeated  conferences  on  the  fubjeift  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  fhe  gave  ‘them  her  commifHoii 
and  inftru(Slions,  and  joining  them  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs, 
feut  them  to  Elizabeth.  They  claimed  an  audience  of 
this  princefs,  and  were  admitted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
court.  Having  prefented  their  credentials,  they  inform¬ 
ed  her,  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  .agreement,  upon  principles  the  molt  exten- 
five  and  liberal  ;  and,  reprefenting  to  her  the  iinpove- 
rilhed  and  tumultuous  ftate  of  their  country,  they  beg¬ 
ged  her  to  proceed  In  the  biifuiefs  wdth  expeditiom 
The  orders,  they  faid,  which  they  had  received,  and 
their  owm  inclinations,  difpofed  them  to  follow  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  cQunfel  in  all  points  which  were  honourable 
and  confifteiit  with  reafon  ;  and  as  her  prote£lion  whs 
the  only  refuge  of  the  adverfaries  of  their  queen,  they 
took  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her  power  to  put  a  period  to  all  diffurbances  and  ani> 
mofity,  and  to  accomplifh  an  accord,  which  would  not 
only  confer  upon  her  the  higheft  reputation,  but  be  of 
the  molt  figiial  utility  to  the  tw'o  kingdoms.  Eliza¬ 
beth  declared,  that  it  would  pleale  ;aad  flatter  her  in 
no  common  degree  to  advance  in  the  negoclation  ;  and 
that  It  was  a  pain  to  her -that  the  regent,  by  his  delay 
in  fending  commiffioners,  fhould  difeover  any  avcrfion 
from  it.  This  anfwer  was  deemed  very  favourable  by 
the  blihop  of  Rofs  and  his  affoclates  ;  and  they  obtained 
her  authority  to  difpatch  a  meffenger  to  the  regent  to 
haften  his  operations. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  received  difpatcbes  from  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Erance,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  and 
they  concurred  in  recommending  it  to  her  to  accept  of 
the  articles  ot  accommodation  wliich  were  offered  by 
Elizabeth,  d  he  Turk  was  giving  erriployment  to  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  Charles  IX.  already  en- 
teebled  by  the  obllinate  valour  of  the  Huguenots,  was 
bofy  in  deceiving  them  y/ith  appearances  of  peace,  and 
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their  in  plotting  their  .overthrow  ;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  felt 
himfelf  infecure  in  his  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

But  w'hile  they  ffrongiy  advifed  Mary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  lavifli  to  her  of  their  expieflions  of  a  couftant  ami¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  the  treaty  .fhould  nilfcarry,  they  promifed 
to  make  the  rnofi  ‘ffrenuous  exertions  in  her  behalf, 
and  to  afliff  her  adheients  with  money,  ammunition, 
and  troops. 

The  earl  of  Mort'i'i,  tiie  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  The  ree^nt 
Mr  James  Macgili,  had  been  appointed  by  the  regent  his  fac- 
andhis  fadllon  to  be  their  commiffioners  in  the  name 
the  king;  and  at  length  their  arrival  was  announced 
to  Elizabeth.  Conforming  to  the  fpirit  of  their  pajly^depfifition 
the  carl  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  op-^f  Mary, 
portunity  to  jultify  to  her  the  depofition  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
the  treaty.  In  an  elaborate  memorial,  they  affedlcd  to 
confider  Mary  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  afferted  the 
conflitutional  power  of  the  people  to  curb  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  throw  her  down  from  royalty.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  intrench  themfelves  within  the  authority 
of  laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal ;  and  jthey  recited 
opinions  to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.  But 
though  the  general  pofition,  that  the  people  have  a 
title  to  refill  the  domination  of  the  fovereign  is  clear 
and  undubitable  ;  yet  their  application  of  It  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  wildly  precarious  and  improper.  To 
fpeak  of  her  tyranny,  and  her  violation  of  the  rights  of 
her  people,  was  even  a  wanton  mockery  of  truth  and 
jiiffice  ;  for  iuftead  of  having  affumed  an  illegal  exorbi¬ 
tancy  of  power,  fhe  had  fuffered  in  her  own  perfon  and 
rights,  and  had  been  treated  by  her  fubjedls  with  the 
moll  cruel  and  tyrannical  infolcnce.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
unwilling  and  afraid  to  enter  anew  into  the  condudl  of 
Mary,  who  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  infolence  of  her 
adverfaries,  and  who  did  not  approve  of  any  maxims 
that  prciTed  agaiufl  the  majefty  of  princes,  received  their 
memorial  with  furprife  and  indignation.  She  perceived 
not,  fhe  told  them,  any  reafon  that  could  vindicate  the 
feverity  which  had  been  fnown  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
by  her  enemies ;  and  advifed  them#  to  corffider,  that 
in  the  prelent  negociatloa  it  was  their  proper  bufi- 
nefs  to  coufult  the  fecurity  of  the  king  and  of, their 
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Upon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  commiffioners  were  Elizabeth** 
the  lord  keeper  Baeon,  the  earls  of  Suffex  and  Leieef-T"’*^'*^' 
ter,  the  lord  Clynton,  the  lord  chamberlain.  Sir  "^^^il-confe^encc^ 
ham  Cecil,  wdio  about  this  time  was  created  lord  Bur- ^ith  thofe* 
leigh.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Walter  of  the 
Mlldmay,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  'The  deputies 
Mary  were  invited  to  meet'  with  the  Eiiglilh  coinraif-^^”'^’ 
iiouers  in  tire  houfe  of  tlie  lord  keeper  ;  and  after  he 
had  ftated  the  general  purpofes  of  the  treaty,  he  Inti¬ 
mated  to  them,  that  there  were  two  points  whidi  re- 
tpiired  a  particular  difcullion.  A  proper  fecurity,  he 
faid,  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen  of  Scots  for  her  due 
performance  of  the  ffipulations  of  tlie  agreement  with 
Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  expedient  to  concert  tlie  mode 
of  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which  flie  was  to  extend 
to  the  iubjeds  ef  Scotland  who  had  offended  her.  As 
an  ail  lira  nee  of  the  accommodation  with  his  miffrefs,  he 
demanded,  that  the  diike  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of 
Huntley  and  Argyll,  the  lords  Hume  and  Herries,  with 
another  perfoa  of  high  rank,  fhould  be  fui-reudcred  to 
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her,  tind  remain  in  England  for  tlirec  yaars ;  that  the 
caiiles  of  Dumbarton  and  Hume  fhould  be  in  her  pof- 
ftlTion  during  the  fame  period;  and  as  to  the  article 
concerning  the  delivery  of  the  prince  into  her  cuftody, 
he  obferved,  that  it  would  be  required  from  the  regent, 
the  queen  of  Scots  not  having  the  power  of  its  perform¬ 
ance.  The  deputies  of  Mary,  furprifetl  with  this  lan¬ 
guage,  intreated  the  Englifh  delegates  to  refledl,  that 
their  queen,  if  deprived  of  the  moft  faithful  of  her  no¬ 
bles,  and  of  her  ftrongefl  forts,  cotild  have  little  defii  e  or 
ambition  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom  ;  for  fhe  would 
thus' be  unable  to  protedl  herfelf  againft  the  turbulence 
of  her  fubjeds,  and 'be  a  fovercign  without  friends,  ^and 
without  ftrength.  They  were  inclined,  they  faid,  to 
put  their  commillion  and  powers  to  the  fiilleft  ftretch, 
in  order  to  gratify  Elizabeth  ;  and  they  would  agree, 
that  two  earls  and  two  barons  fhould  be  fiirrendered 
for  two  years,  as  hoftages  of  the  fidelity  of  their  fove- 
reign  ;  under  the  reftridion,  that  they  might  be  ex¬ 
changed  every  fix  months  for  perfons  of  an  equal  con¬ 
dition,  If  they  fhould  be  defirous  of  returning  to  their 
own  country-  As  to  thc  giving  up  of  any  forts  or  caftles, 
they  would  not  agree  to  it,  becaufe  among  the  other 
inconveniences  of  this  meafure,  fimilar  claims  would  be 
competent  to  the  ^klng  of  France,  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  ftipulated,  that  no  French 
or  Englilh  troops  fiiould  be  admitted  into  Scotland. 
The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  -refuming  his  difeourfe,  told 
them,  that  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  its  prince,  no- 
Hes,  and  cattles,  were  an  inadequate  pledge  to  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that.  If  his  advice  would  be  followed, 
the  queen  of  Scots  fhould  not  obtain  her  liberty  upon 
^my  kind  of  fecurity  which  could  be  granted  by  the 
'Scottifh  nation.  In  all  public  treaties,  faid  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  Mary,  no  further  afiurance  can  be  required 
from  a  fovereign  than  what  confifts  with  his  fafety ; 
and  when  exa(^ions  are  prefied  from  a  contradting  par¬ 
ty  in  a  league  which  are  ruinous  and  impoffible,  it  is 
underttood  that  a  foundation  is  fought  to  break  off  the 
negociation.  The  Engllfh  commiflioTiers,  now  Interfe¬ 
ring  in  a  body,  declared  upon  their  honour,  that  it 
was  the  meaning  of  Elizabeth  to  agree  to  the  refiora- 
tioB  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm  up¬ 
on  receiving  fufficient  afiurances  for  the  articles  of  the 
accommodation  ;  that  the  fecurity  offered  for  her  ac¬ 
ceptance,  fhould  be  fiibmitted  to  her  deliberation  ;  and 
that  they  would  immediately  proceed  to  confer  with  the 
deputies  for  the  king  of  Scots. 

The  Englifh  commiffioners  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  fentiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  ;  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  they  expec¬ 
ted  a  refolute  and  definitive  interruption  to  the  treaty. 
Nor  did  thefe  delegates  difappoint  the  expedlations  con¬ 
ceived  of  them.  After  affedting  to  take  a  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  articles  under  debate,  they  declared, 
that  their  commiflion  gave  them  authority  to  treat  about 
the  amity  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  religion  ;  but  that  it  conferred  upon  them 
no  power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
furrender  to  Elizabeth  the  perfon  of  their  king.  They 
therefore  begged  not  to  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league 
which,  in  fome  future  period,  might  expofe  them  to  a 
charge  of  high  treafon. 

{'his  fingular  declaration  was  confidered  to  be  folid 
and  weighty  by  the  Englifh  commiffioners  i  ?md,  in  a 
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new  conference,  it  was  communicated  by  them  to  the  Scotland, 
deputies  of  Mary.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  affo- 
dates  were  difgufted  with  this  formal  impertinence. 

They  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  plea  of  an  in- 
fufnclent  commiffion  from  the  king  to  his  delegates  to 
be  an  unworthy  and  ir.ofl  frivolous  fubterfuge.  The 


authors,  they  faid,  of  the  depofitlon  of  their  fovereign 
^id  not  need  any  authority  but  their  own  to  fet  her  at 
liberty  ;  the  prince  was  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  and 
could  give  them  no  inftriidions :  and  the  regent  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
queen  of  England.  It  was  reprefented  in  return  by  the 
Englifh  delegates,  that  the  commillion  of  king  James 
to  his  deputies,  having  been  perufed  by  Elizabeth,  was 
accounted  by  her  to  be  infufficlent ;  and  that  it  was 
her  opinion,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  fhould  return  to 
Scotland  to  hold  a  parliament  for  obtaining  new  powers. 

The  bifhop  of  Rofs  exclaimed,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  amufed  with  deceitful  promifes,  that  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Elizabeth  had  been  corrupted  by  partial  coun- 
fels,  and  that  the  allegations  and  pretences  held  out  for 
interrupting  the  negociation  were  affedled  and  unreal. 

The  inflrudlions,  he  faid,  from  his  fovereign  to  her  com- 
millioners,  were  to  negociate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 
to  trifle  ;  and  they  would  not  by  any  means  confenc  to 
protradl,  by  artificial  delays,  a  treaty  which  the  queen 
of  England,  if  her  intentions  were  fincere  and  right, 
could  immediately  terminate  upon  rcafonable  and  ho¬ 
nourable  terms.  His  fpeech  and  his  demeanour  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  free  and  open  ;  and  he  befought 
them  to  excufe  him,  fince,  having  been  made  an  inflrii- 
ment  to  abiife  his  miftrefs  with  falfe  hopes,  he  could 
not  but  refent  the  indignity,  and  exprefs  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  felt.  The  Englifh  deputies,  addrelling 
him  and  his  colleagues,  obferved,  that  as  the  friends 
of  Mary,  and  thofe  of  the  king  her  fon,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re- 
fufed  the  affiirance  fhe  expelled,  they  held  their  com¬ 
miflion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  negociate. 

The  infincerlty  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  failure  of  thep}^^ 
league  or  agreement,  filled  Mary  with  refentment  and  ted  condi- 
complaints.  Her  animofities,  and  thofe  of  Elizabeth,  don  of  the 
were  increafed  and  fortified.  She  was  in  hafle  to 
municate  to  her  allies  the  unworthy  treatment  fhe  had 
received  ;  and  fhe  fent  her  commands  to  her  adherents  in 
Scotland  to  rife  up  in  arms,  to  repofe  no  trufl  in  truces 
which  were  prejudicial  and  treacherous,  and  to  employ 
all  their  refources  and  ftrength  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  regent  and  his  fadllon.  Elizabetli,  who  by  this  time 
apprehended  no  enterprife  or  danger  from  Charles  IX. 
or  the  duke  of  Alva,  refolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
give  a  ftrong  and  efFe<^ual  fiipport  to  the  king’s  friends, 
and  to  difuuite  by  ftratagem,  and  opprefs  by  power,  the 
partizans  of  the  Scottifh  princefs.  The  zeal  of  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Rofs  having  ralfed  her  anger,  fhe  commanded 
him  to  depart  from  London  ;  and  Mary,  in  contempt 
of  her  mandate,  ordered  him  to  remain  there  under  the 
privilege  of  her  ambaflador.  The  high  and  unbroken 
fpirit  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  in  the  midft  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  never  once  awakened  the  generous  admiration  of 
Elizabeth.  While  it  uniformly  inflamed  her  rage,  it 
feems  alfo  to  have  excited  her  terror.  With  a  pufiUa- 
nimous  meannefs,  fhe  fe'it  a  difpatch  to  the  earl  of 
Bhrewfbury,  inftruding  him  to  keep  his  charge  in  the 
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elriK’H  eonriHement,  and  to  be  incefTantly  on  his  guard 

-  to  prevent  her  efcape.  He  obeyed,  and  regretted  her 

feverity.  The  expence,  retinue,  and  domefUcs,  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  were  diminlfhed  and  reduced,  and  every 
probable  means  by  liich  die  might  endeavour  to  obtain 
her  liberty  were  removed  from  her.  The  rigours,  how¬ 
ever,  that  invaded  her  perfon  could  not  reach  her  mind ; 
and  (he  pitied  the  tyrant  that  could  add  contumely 
to  opprefllon,  and  deny  her  even  the  comforts  of  a 
prifon. 

All  this  time  Scotland  was  involved  in  the  miferies 
coiifufion  iuof  civil  war.  The  friends  of  Mary  were  everywhere  pu- 
Scothud.  with  fines  and  forfeiture.  Private  families  took 

the  opportunity  of  the  public  confiifion  to  revenge  their 
quarrels  againft  each  other.  Individuals  of  ever)^  de¬ 
nomination  ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  either  of  the 
regent  or  of  the  queen,  and  took  a  (hare  in  the  hoilili- 
ties  of  their  country.  Fathers  divided  againfl  fons,  and 
fons  againft  their  fathers.  A6ls  of  outrage  and  violence 
weie  committed  in  every  quarter,  while,  amidft  the  ge¬ 
neral  confufibn,  religion  w'as  made  the  pretence  by  both 
yyi  parties. 

The  reges;t  In  the  mean  time,  though  many  encounters  took 
taken  p: do- between  the  two  fadllons,  yet  neither  party  feems 
have  been  condudled  by  leaders  of  any  ability  or 
flvill  in  military  affairs.  This  year,  in  one  of  thefe  flcir- 
midies,  the  regent  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  by  a  par¬ 
ty  of  the  queen’s  fadfion,  and  put  to  death.  Bnt  this 
event  made  little  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  earl  of  Marfe,  another  of  the  queen’s 'enemies,  w^as 
chofen  to  the  regency  :  but  though  he  propofed  to  adl 
againft  her  party  with  rigour,  he  was  bafHed  before  E 
dinburgh  caftle,  which  was  ffill  held  by  her  friends  ; 
and  fome  bloody  ficirmifhes  v/ere  fought  in  the  north, 
where  vidlory  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.  Thefe 
advantages,  how’^ever,  were  more  than  compenfated  to 
the  other  party  by  the  following  eventi 
Kovfolk’s  While  the  negociations  with  Elizabeth  for  Mary’s 
‘coiifpiracy,  reftoration  were  depending,  the  fcheme  of  a  confpi- 
racy  for  her  deliverance  was  communicated  to  her  by 
Robert  Ridolphi  a  Florentine,  who  lived  in  Lon¬ 
don  many  years  as  a  merchant,  and  who  was  fecretly 
an  agent  for  the  court  of  Rome.  But  to  his  letters, 
while  the  fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  (he  return¬ 
ed  no  reply.  Its  mifearriage,  thi*ough  the  duplicity 
of  Elizabeth,  recalled  them  forcibly  to  her  atten¬ 
tion,  and  ftimulated  her  to  feek  the  accomplifliment 
of  her  liberty  by  meafures  bolder  and  more  arduous 
than  any  which  had  been  hitherto  employed  by  her. 
She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  difeourfe  of  his  com¬ 
munications  and  of  her  fituation,  and  difpatched  it  to 
the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  together  with  letters  for  the  duke 
'of  Norfolk.  Her  inftrndfions  to  this  ecclefiaftic  were 
to  convey  the  difeourfe  and  letters  expeditioufiy  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  to  concert  an  interview  between  that  noble¬ 
man  and  Ridolphi.  The  confidentialfervants  by  whom 
the  duke  a(ffed  with  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  were  Banniller 
and  Barker ;  and  having  received  from  them  the  dif¬ 
eourfe  and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  by  Hick- 
ford  his  fecretary.  Having  confidered  them  maturely, 
he  delivered  them  to  Hickford,  with  orders  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.  His  orders,  however,  were  difo¬ 
beyed  ;  and  Hickford  depofited  them,  with  other  pa¬ 
pers  of  confequence,  under  the  mats  of  the  duke’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  contents  of  the  difeourfe  and  the  let- 
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ters  awakening  the  hope  and  ambition  of  Norfolk,  he 
was  impatient  to  fee  Ridolphi ;  and  the  bifliop  of  Rofs  ' 

foon  brought  them  together,  Ridolphi,  whofe  ability 
was  infplrited  by  motives  of  religion  and  intereft,  exert¬ 
ed  all  his  eloquence  and  addrefs  to  engage  the  duke  to 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againfl:  his  fove- 
reign."  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  could  not  be 
a  feafon  more  proper  than  the  prefent  for  atchievlng  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  perfoiis  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  authority  and  credit  under  her  predecefibr  were 
much  dlfgufted  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  were  n  -  neroiis 
and  incenfed  ;  the  younger  fons  of  the  gentry  were  Ian- 
guifliing  in  poverty  and  inadion  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  there  were  multitudes  difpofed  to  infur- 
re^tlon  from  rcftleffnefs,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  enterprife.  He  infinuated  to  him,  that  his 
rank,  popularity,  and  fortune,  enabled  him  to  take  the 
command  of  fucli  perfons  with  infinite  advantage.  He 
infifled  upon  his  imprifonment  and  the  outrages  he  had 
fuftained  from  Elizabeth  ;  reprefented  the  contempt  to 
which  he  would  expofe  himfelf  by  a  tame  fubmifiion  to 
wrongs ;  extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he  might 
give  way  to  his  indignation  and  revenge  ;  and  painted 
out  the  glory  he  might  purchafe  by  the  hiimihaiion  o 
his  enemies,  and  by  the  full  accoinplifliment  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  To  give  a  flrength  and 
confirmation  to  thefe  topics,  he  produced  a  long  11 11 
of  the  names  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  pradlifed,  and  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  ready  to  ha¬ 
zard  their  lives  and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  flatc, 
if  the  duke  would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  To  fix 
decifively  the  duke,  he  now  opened  to  him  the  expedla- 
tions  with  wldch  he  might  flatter  himfelf  from  abroad. 

The  pope,  he  affuied  him,  had  already  provided  ioc,ooo 
crowns  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  if  Popery  (hould  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  England,  he  would  cheerfully  defray  the 
whole  charges  of  the  war.  The  king  of  Spain  would 
fiipply  4000  horfe  and  6000  foot,  wliich  might  be  land¬ 
ed  at  Harwich.  Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  notwithflanding  the  treaty  which 
had  been  entered  upon  with  Elizabeth  for  her  marriage 
with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou:  and  when  he 
ffiould  difeover  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Engllfh  prin- 
cefs,  this  matrimonial  fcheme  was  no  better  than  a  de¬ 
vice  or  a  mockery,  he  would  renounce  the  appearance 
of  friendfliip  he  had  affiimed,  and  return  to  his  natural 
fentiments  of  difdain  and  hatred  with  redoubled  vio¬ 
lence-  In  fine,  he  urged,  that  while  he  might  depend 
on  the  affiflance  and  arms  of  the  greateft  princes  of 
Chriftendom,  he  would  iiitltle  himfelf  to  the  admiration 
of  all  of  them  by  his  magnanimous  efforts  and  generous 
gallantry  in  the  caufe  of  a  queen  fo  beautiful  and  fo 
unfortunate. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  allured  by  appearances  fo  Difeovered 
plaufible  and  flattering,  did  not  fcruple  to  forget 
duties  of  a  fubjedf,  and  the  fubmiflive  obligation 
which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottifli  princefs.  Ri¬ 
dolphi,  in  this  forw^ard  ftate  of  the  bufinefs,  advifed 
him  to  addrefs  letters  to  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  expreffive  of  his  concurrence  in 
the  defign,  and  infpiriting  their  adivlty  and  refolu- 
tions.  He  even  produced  difpatches  framed  for  this 
piirpofe  ;  and  w'hile  he  intreated  the  duke  to  fubfenbe 
them,  he  offered  to  carry  them  himfelf  to  Flanders, 
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Scotlanf^,  Rome,  and  Spain.  The  duke  cf  Norfolk,  who  was 
^  ambitious  and  timid,  difpofed  to  treafon,  and  unfit  for 

it,  hefitatei  whether  he  fhould  fubfcribe  the  letters  ; 
and  at  length  refufed  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  He 
yet  allowed  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  Barker  his  fervantj 
to  go  to  the  Spanifh  ambalfador  to  expl'tfs  his  approba- 
tioii  of  the  meafures  of  Ridolphi,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower 
this  ftatefman  to  certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolphi,  full  of  hopes,  fct  out  to  execute  his  commii- 
hon.  He  palTed  firil  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  v,^hom 
he  communicated  the  tranfadlions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  with  whom  he  held  many  conferenees. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Bruxelles  Charles  Bailly,  a 
fervant  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  Ridolphi,  after  dif- 
clofing  to  him  his  proceedings  with  Alva,  entrufted 
him  with  letters  to  her  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Spanifh  ambafTador,  and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  When  this 
meflenger  reached  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  thebiihop  of  Rofs,defiringhimtoleave  hisdifpatches 
with  the  governor  of  that  place.  From  inexperience  and 
vanity  he  negledfed  this  notice  ;  and  being  fearched  at 
Dover,  his  letters,  books,  and  clothes  were  feized,  and 
he  himfelf  was  feiit  to  London,  and  imprifoned  In  the 
Marfiialfea.  7'he  bifhop  of  Rofs,  full  of  apprehenfions, 
applied  to  lord  Cobham,  the  w’arden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  obtain¬ 
ing  by  his  means  the  packet  of  dlfpatches  from  Ri* 
dolphi,  he  fubftituted  another  in  its  place,  which  con¬ 
tained  letters  of  no  danger  or  ufefulnefs.  He  had  alfo 
the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligenee  of  this  trick  to 
Bailly,  and  to  admonifli  him  to  prefer  ve  a  profound  fi- 
Icnce,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  This  fimple  and  unprac- 
tlfed  agent  had,  however,  excited  fufpiclons  by  the 
fymptoms  of  terror  he  had  exhibited  upon  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,  that  the  dlfpatches  he  brought 
would  Involve  his  own  deflrudfion  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  firft  examination  he  confefied  nothing  :  but  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  the  tower,  and  put  upon  the  rack,  he  re¬ 
vealed  his  converfations  with  Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  dlfpatches  which  he  had  brought  had  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  An  order  was  granted 
for  taking  the  bifhop  Into  cuftody.  Having  been  aware, 
however,  of  His  perilous  fituation,  his  houfe  was  fearcli- 
ed  in  vain  for  treafonable  papers  ;  and  he  thought  to 
fereen  himfelf  from  anfvvering  any  interrogatories  under 
the  fandfity  of  his  cliara6ler  as  the  ambafTador  of  an  in- 
dependent  princefs. 

The  duke’s  An  unexpe6led  incident  excited,  in  the  meanwhile, 
friends  and  new  fufpicioiis  and  alarms.  Mary  being  defiroiis  of 
^vTcvi-  tranfmitting  2000  crowns  to  the  lord  Herries  to  ad- 
dence  a-  vance  her  interefts  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
him. undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  with  fafety.  He  intnift- 
ed  it  to  the  charge  of  his  confidents  Hickford  and 
Barker,  who  putting  it  into  a  bag  wuth  dlfpatches  from 
their  niafter  to  lord  Herries,  ordered  a  fervant  called 
Brown  to  carry  it  to  Bannifter  ;  w'ho,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border,  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown, 
fufpicious  or  corrupted,  Inflead  of  proceeding  on  his 
errand,  carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  now  lord  Burleigh.  The  privy-council,  deeming 
it  treafon  to  fend  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
ufe  of  the  friends  of  Mary,  whom  they  afFedf ed  to  con- 
fider  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and  Barker  to  be 
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apprehended.  The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatfoever  Sc  itland, 

they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mafter.  Hickford  - 

gave  intelligence  of  the  fatal  difeourfe  and  the  letters 
from  Mary,  which  he  had  preferved  in  oppofitlon  to 
the  orders  given  to  him.  All  the  proceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  "the  bifhop 
of  Rofs,  and  Ridolphi,  were  brouglit  to  light.  A 
guard  was  placed  upon  the  houfe  of  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  order  to  prevent  his  efeape.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and  Dr 
Wilfon,  were  commiffioned  to  examine  him  ;  and  being 
imprefled  with  the  belief  that  the  difeourfe  and  the  let¬ 
ters  had  been  deflroyed,  he  pofitively  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Sects, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  whatfoever.  He  was  con^- 
mitted  to  the  tower  a  clofe  prifoner.  Banniiler  by  thii 
time  was  taken  ;  and  he  confirmed  the  relations  of  Hick¬ 
ford  and  Barker.  In  the  courfe  of  their  difeoveries, 
there  appeared  reafons  of  fufpicion  agalnll  many  perfon* 
of  rank  and  dlflin6libn.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  the  lord  Cobham,  Mr  Thomas  Cobham 
liis  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  ordered  to  be 
lodged  in  different  prifons ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex- 
pe(5lation  of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fullcft  con- 
fefiions.  The  duke  was  altogether  unable  to  defend 
himfelf.  The  concurring  teflimonles  of  his  friends  and 
fervants,  with  the  difeourfe  and  the  letters,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  had  been  committed  to  the  flames,  w^ere 
communicated  to  him.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
amazement  and  diflrefs  ;  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  and  undone.  He  made  ample  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  his  guilt,  and  had  no  foundation  of  hope 
but  in  the  mercy  of  his  fovereign. 

By  the  confefiion  of  the  duke  himfelf,  and  from  all 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  the  minifters  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  had  been  the  principal  contriver  of 
the  confpiracy.  Ridolphi  had  aded  under  his  direc- Dangerous 
tion,  and  he  had  infpirlted  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  per* 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  advifing  that  noble- 
man  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  feled  band  of  ad-  of”bi(hop 
herents,  and  to  feize  boldly  the  perfon  of  Elizabeth.  Lcfly. 

In  his  examinations  he  w^as  treated  with  great  rigour 
and  infult.  But  he  made  an  able  defence,  and  peremp¬ 
torily  refufed  to  make  any  anfwer  to  interrogatcries. 

The  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  diflurbed  with  his 
obftinacy ;  and  having  certified  him,  that  the  rack 
would  foon  render  him  more  pliant,  he  was  ordered  in¬ 
to  clofe  keeping  in  a  dark  apartment  of  the  tower.— 

When  he  had  remained  a  few  days  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  fituation,  four  privy-counfellors,  the  lord  ad¬ 
miral,  the  lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  went  to  the  tower,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant’s  lodging. 

After  having  afiured  him  that  he  was  charged  by  all 
the  prifoners  as  the  principal  contriver  of  the  confpi¬ 
racy,  they  infifted,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  that 
he  fhould  explain  fully  the  part  he  had  adted.  The 
confeffions  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fervants,  of 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  with  the  difeourfe  and  dlfpatches  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  w’ere  fct  before  him.  1  hey  now  protefied 
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ScotlaiKl.  upon  tlieir  honour,  that  if  he  would  make  a  free  and 
open  declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  fhould  neither  be 
employed  againft  himfelf,  nor  againll  any  other  perfoii ; 
but  that  if  he  fhould  continue  to  be  refolute  in  refilling 
to  give  this  fatisfa6lion  to  their  queen,  who  was  anxious 
to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  inllru6l- 
ed  to  let  him  know,  that  fhe  would  abfolutely  confider 
him  as  a  private  perfon,  and  order  him  to  be  tried  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  difclofcd  minutely 
all  the-tranfatlions  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  But  while  he  deferibed  the  offences  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himlelf,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  detra6f  from  their  blame  by  apologies.  It  was 
natural,  he  faid,  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the 
moft  flrenuous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her 
freedom  and  crown  ;  and  the  methods  fhe  adopted  to 
obtain  her  pnrpofes  ought  to  be  confidered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  who  pertinacioufly  de¬ 
nied  her  accefs  to  her  prefence,  who  kept  her  a  clofe 
prifoncr  in  contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  juflice,  and  who  afforded  an  open  and  power¬ 
ful  afliftance  to  her  enemies.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he 
was  earnefl  to  excufe  on  the  foundation  of  the  advances 
which  had  been  made  in  his  marriage  with  the  queer*  of 
Scots.  Their  plighted  love,  and  their  engagements, 
did  not  allow  him  to  forfake  her.  As  for  himfelf,  he 
was  her  ambafiador  and  her  fervant  ;  and  being  highly 
indebted  to  her  generofty  and  kindnefs,  he  could  not 
abandon  her  in  captivity  and  diftrefs  without  incurring 
the  guilt  of  the  moll  linful  treachery  and  ingratitude. 
The  daring  propofal  he  had  made  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  point,  he  obferved,  which  feemed  to 
prefs  upon  him  the  moll  feverely ;  and  he  intreated 
them  to  believe,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the 
view  of  trying  the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. — 
The  privy- counfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  now  in  pefTef- 
fion  of  all  the  evidence  they  could  expedl  in  this  im¬ 
portant  biilinefs.  Norfolk  was  admonifhed  to  prepare 
for  his  trial ;  and  bifhop  Lefly  perceived,  that  though 
he  might  efcape  with  his  life,  he  would  never  more  be 
permitted  to  refide  in  England,  and  to  a£l  there  as  the 
ambafiador,  the  minifler,  and  the  friend  of  the  queen 
^^6  of  Scots. 

Mary’s  sf-  T^he  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  confpiracy  was 
a  blow  to  Mary  which  fhe  could  never  recover.  Her 


fairs  ulned 
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mofl  faithful  friends  were  langiiifhing  in  prifons  upon 
her  account ;  fhe  had  no  longer  the  counfels  of  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Rofs  ;  and  the  Spanifh  ambalfador,  who  had 
entered  into  her  concerns  with  an  unferupulous  cordia¬ 
lity,  had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  England.  ITe 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Norfolk  foon  followed,  and 
plunged  her  into  the  mofl  calamitous  diftrefs. 

And  by  the  maffacre  of  the  Pioteflants  at  Paris  in  1572 

maiTacre  ofpi'oved  alfo  extremely  detrimental  to  her.  It  was  in- 
Pari’s.  terpreted  to  be  a  confequence  of  the  confederacy  which 
had  been  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  exteimination  of 
the  reformed.  The  Proteflants  were  ever}’ where  tranf- 
ported  with  rage  againft  the  Papifts.  Elizabeth  pre¬ 
pared  herlelf  againft  an  attack  from  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  powers  ;  and  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they 
meant  to  invade  her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  ambafiador  at  Paris,  Sir  Francis 
allingham,  augmented  her  apprelienfions  and  terror. 
He  compared  her  weaknefs  with  the  ftrength  of  her  ene¬ 


mies,  and  affured  her  that  if  they  fhould  pofTefs  them-  Sec  clan  k 
felves  of  Scotland,  (lie  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  a  — v—' 
queen.  Fie  reprefented  Mary  as  the  great  caufe 
of  the  perils  that  threatened  her  perfonal  fafety  andhamc"u'n. 
the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom  ;  and  as  violent  difeafes  ^els  E.iza- 
rtquired  violent  remedies,  he  fcnipled  not  to  counfel 
her  to  unite  Scotland  to  her  dominions,  and  to 
to  death  a  rival  whofe  life  was  inconfiftent  with  her 
fecurity.  The  more  bigotted  Proteflants  of  Scotland 
differed  not  very  widely  in  their  fentlments  from  Sir 
Frai;i;is  Walfingham  ;  while  thofe  of  them  who  were 
more  moderate  were  ftill  more  attached  to  their  religion 
than  to  Mary ;  and  amidft  the  indignation  and  horror 
into  which  the  fubjedls  of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the 
fanguinary  outrages  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  de 
Mcdlcls,  they  furveyed  the  fufferings  of  their  fovereign 
with  a  diminifhed  fympathy. 

This  year  the  regent,  finding  himfelf  befet  with  dif-^heV^ 
ficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  the  affairs  gent  dies, 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confufion  from  wdilch  he  could‘*ud  is  fuc- 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  fuc* 
ceeded  by  the  earl  of  Morton.  Norton, 

During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  a  remark¬ 
able  innovation  took  place  in  the  church,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  explained,  being  no  lefs  than 
the  introdu6lion  of  Epifcopacy  inftead  of  the  Prefbyte- 
rian  form  of  woifhlp.  WTIie  the  earl  of  Lenox  was  Epifcopacy 
regent,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  was  put  to  death,  introduced 
becaufe  he  was  ftrongly  fufpeded  to  have  had  a  concern  Scot- 
in  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray;  after  which  the^^®'^* 
earl  of  Morton  procured  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  fee.  Out  of  thefe  he  allotted  a  ftipend  to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  a  Proteftant  clergyman,  w’ho  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  archbifhop.  This  violence  excited  cen- 
fure  and  murmurs.  In  the  language  of  the  times,  it 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  kirk,  and 
a  high  contempt  of  God  ;  and  it  underw^’ent  the  feru- 
tiny  of  the  miiiiftry  in  applications  and  complaints  to 
the  regent.  The  matter  was  doubllefs  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  a  commiftion  of 
privy  counfellors  and  clergymen  w^as  appointed  in  the 
name  of  the  king  to  inquire  Into  it,  and  to  reform  and 
improve  the  policy  of  the  church.  This  commififion, 
upon  the  part  of  the  privy  council,  conftfted  of  the  earl 
of  Morton,  the  lord  Ruthven,  Robert  abbot  of  Dun¬ 
fermline,  Mr  James  Macgill,  Sir  John  Ballenden,  and 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchie  ;  and  upon  the  part  of 
the  church  there  were  named  John  Erftcine  of  Dun,  and 
Mr  John  Winram,  Mr  Hay,  Mr  Lindfay,  Mr  Pont, 
and  Mr  John  Craig.  The  confultations  and  debates 
w^ere  long  ;  and  the  influence  and  management  of  the 
earl  of  Morton  direded  their  determinations.  It  was 
refolved,  that  till  the  majority  of  the  king,  or  till  the 
wifdom  of  the  three  eltates  fhould  be  coufulted,  the 
titles  of  archblfiiop  and  bifhop  fhould  continue  as  in  the 
times  which  preceded  the  reformation  ;  and  that  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  learned  minifters  fhould  be  annexed  to  every  me¬ 
tropolitan  or  cathedral  feat.  It  was  determined  that 
the  fees,  as  they  became  vacant,  fhould  be  given  to  thofe 
of  the  Proteftant  miniftry  who  were  moft  eminent  for 
their  qualifications  ;  that  the  archbifkops  and  hi  (hops 
fhould  exercife  no  higher  jurifdidion  than  what  was  per 
mitted  to  fiiperintendants  ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  iub- 
jed  to  the  controul  of  the  general  affemblies  of  the 
churclu  It  was  agreed,  that  all  abbots,  priors,  and 
L  2  other 
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Scotland,  other  inFenor  prelates  presented  to  benelices,  (hould  he 

— V -  examined  by  the  bidiop  or  fuperintendant  of  the  dio- 

cefe  or  precind  where  the  preferment  was  fituated  ;  and 
that  their  fitnefs  to  reprefent  the  church  in  parliament 
fliould  be  duly  inquired  into.  It  was  juds^ed  that  the 
king  and  the  regent  fhould  recommend  qualified  perfons 
to  vacant  bifhoprics,  and  that  the  ek<fl;ions  of  them 
fhould  be  made  by  the  chapters  of  the  refpedive  cathe¬ 
drals.  It  was  ordered  that  all  benefices  with  cure  un¬ 
der  prelacies  (hould  only  be  difpofed  of  to  officiating 
jninifters  ;  that  every  minifier  fliould  receive  ordination 
from  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe,  or  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  province  ;  and  that  the  bifliops  and  fuperintendants, 
upon  the  ordination  of  minifters,  fhould  exa61;  an  oath 
from  them  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  king,  and 
to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  their  ordinary  in  all  things 
that  were  lawful. 

By  thefe  artful  regulations  the  earl  of  Morton  did 
not  mean  folely  to  confult  his  own  rapacity  or  that  of 
the  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Protellant  church 
to  be  one  of  the  three  eflates  was  a  confequence  of 
them  ;  and  the  clergy  being  the  firenuous  enemies  of 
Mdiy,  he  might  by  their  means  fecure  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  parliament,  'i'he  earl  of  Marre,  as  regent, 
giving  his  fandlion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commiffion, 
they  were  carried  into  pra£lice.  The  dclufive  expcdla- 
tion  of  wealth,  which  this  revival  of  Epifcopacy  held 
out  to  the  miniflry,  was  flatteiing  to  them  ;  and  they 
bore  with  toleraSle  patience  this  fevere  blow  that  was 
ilruck  againft  tlie  religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr 
John  Douglas  was  defired  to  give  a  fpecirnen  of  his 
gifts  in  preaching  ;  and  his  ekdlion  took  cffedl,  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  it  by  John 
Knox  and  other  ecclefi allies,  who  flood  up  for  the  rules 
and  forms  which  had  been  eilabliflied  at  the  reformation. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bifliop  of  Caith- 
nefs,  Mr  John  Spotfwood  fuperintendant  of  Lothian, 
and  Mr  David  Lindfay,  who  violating  the  book  of  dif- 
cipline,  communicated  to  him  his  character  and  admif* 
lion  by  the  impofition  of  hands.  This  was  a  fingiilar 
triumph  to  Epifeopacy ;  and  the  exaltation  of  Douglas 
included  other  peculiarities  remarkable  and  olFenfivc. 
He  denied  that  he  had  made  any  fimoniacal  agreement 
with  the  carl  of  Morton  ;  yet  it  was  known  that  the 
revenues  of  the  archbifhopric  were  almoll  wholly  ingrof- 
ed  by  that  nobleman.  He  had  promifed  to  refign,  up¬ 
on  his  inllalment,  the  office  ot  redlor  which  he  held  in 
the  uiiiverfity  of  St  Andrevv^s :  yet  he  refufed  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  engagement.  He  was  in  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
and  his  mental  qualifications,  which  had  never  been  emi¬ 
nent,  were  in  a  flate  of  decay. 

A  general  affembly,  which  was  holden  at  St  An¬ 
drew's,  confidering  the  high  moment  of  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  introduced  into  the  church,  appointed  com- 
iniffioners  to  go  to  John  Knox,  who  was  at  this  time  in- 
difpofed,  and  to  confult  with  him  deliberately  in  his 
lioufe,  whether  they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 
BuUfrom  the  arts  of  the  nobles,  or  from  the  ficknefs  of 
Knox,  it  happened  that  this  conference  was  not  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  In  a  general  affembly,  however, 
which  met  at  Perth,  the  new  polity  was  reported  and 
examined.  The  names  of  archbifhop,  dean,  arch-dea¬ 
con,  chancellor,  and  chapter,  were  excepted  againfl  as 
Popifli  dillinftions,  and  as  flanderous  to  the  ears  of 
pious  Chriflians.  A  wifli  was  exprefled  that  they  might 
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be  exchanged  for  titles  lefs  profane  and  fuperilitious  ;  Scotland, 
and  an  unanimous  proteflation  was  made,  that  the  new  ' 
polity  w'as  merely  a  tempomry  ejqiedient,  and  fhould 
only  continue  and  prevail  till  a  more  perfedl  order 
fhould  be  obtained  from  the  king,  the  regent,  and  the 
nobility.  T  his  tolerating  refolution  left  the  new  po¬ 
lity  in  its  full  force  ;  and  a  colourable  foundation  was 
now  eilablifhed  for  the  laity  to  partake  in  the  profits 
of  bifhoprics.  The  fimoniacal  paction  of  Morton  and 
Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  lingularity.  Mr 
James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Glaf- 
gow,  Mr  James  Paton  to  the  bifhopric  of  Diinkeld, 
and  Mr  Andrew  Graham  to  the  fee  of  Dumblain  ;  and 
thefe  compromifing  ecclefiaflics,  upon  being  allowed 
competencies  to  themfelves,  gratified  their  noble  friends 
with  the  greatefl  proportion  of  their  revenues.  The 
virtue  of  the  common  people  approved  not  this  fpirit 
of  traffic  ;  and  the  bifliops  of  the  new  polity  were  treat¬ 
ed  openly  with  reproach  or  with  ridicule. 

The  year  1572  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  ofDeath  cF 
John  Knox,  wliofe  miflaken  zeal  had  contributed  not 
little  to  bring  upon  the  queen  thofe  misfortunes  with 
which  fhe  w^as  now  oppreffed.  Neither  by  his  death, 
however,  nor  by  the  change  of  the  regency,  could  fhe 
now  be  relieved.  The  earl  of  Morton  w^as  fo  much 
devoted  to  Elizabeth,  that  he  received  particular  in- 
llrudlions  from  her  how  to  guide  the  young  king.  His 
elevation,  indeed,  gave  the  linifhing  flroke  to  the  queen’s  . 
affairs,  ITe  employed  himfelf  with  fuccefs  in  dividing  Elizabeth 
her  party  among  themfelves,  and  by  his  means  the  on 

duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  were 
duced  to  forfake  her.  As  for  Elizabeth,  fhe  was  bent 
on  putting  Mary  to  death  ;  but  as  no  crime  could  be 
alleged  againll  her  in  England,  fhe  thought  it  proper 
that  fhe  fhould  be  carried  back  to  fuffer  death  in  her 
own  dominions.  This  propofal,  however,  w^as  rejected 
and  the  friends  who  remained  true  to  Mary  once  more 
begaa  to  indulge  themfelves  in  hopes  of  fuccoiirs  from 
France.  New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  them. — 

The  cafllc  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
for  the  queen  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  obliged 
furrender  to  tn  Englifh  army  commanded  by  Sir  Wil-  )uri/h  ta- 
liam  Drury.  Kirkaldy  was  folemnly  affured  by  thel^enbythg 
Engllih  commander  of  bis  life  aitd  liberty;  but  Eliza- 
beth  violated  this  capitulation,  aiid  commanded  him  to^^^^^* 
be  delivered  up  to  the  regent.  An  hundred  of  ifis  re¬ 
lations  offered  to  become  vaflals  to  Morton,  and  to  pay 
him  3000  merks  yearly,  if  he  would  fpare  his  life  ;  but 
in  vain  :  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hang¬ 
ed  at  Edinburgh.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was 
taken  at  the  fame  time,  was  poifoned  in  the  prifoirhoufe 
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The  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  diminifh  with  the  Mir)  treau 
decline  oi  Mary’s  caiife.  She  now  treated  her  wjthed  with 
more  rigour  than  ever,  and  patronifed  Morton  in  all  theS*'^^^^*’ 
enormities  which  he  committed  againfl  her  friends.  ^ 
Lefly  bifliop  of  Rofs  had  been  long  imprifoned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk’s  confpiracy.  Morton  earneflly  folicited  the  queen 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  w'^ould  undoubtedly  have  put  him 
to  death  ;  but  as  be  had  a6led  in  the  chara6ler  of  am- 
baffador  from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic,  and  the 
prelate  w^as  fiiffered  to  depart  for  France.  '  When  he 
andved  there,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  flir  up  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert  thern- 
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felves  m  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  ^nd,  m 
1574,  the  mis  brtunes  of  his  royal  millrefs  were  farther 
a^grav^ated  by  the  death  of  Chaiies  IX.  of  France,  and 
,her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  regent,  in  the 
mean  time,  ruled  with  the  mod  dcfpotic  fvvay.  He 
twice  coined  bafe  money  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign  ; 
and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  fecond  time,  he 
iflued  orders  for  its  pafling  only  for  its  intrinfic  value. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  happening  to  die  this  year, 
the  regent  took  every  method  of  ruining  all  thofe  of 
his  name  and  family.  He  committed  to  prifon  all  the 
Hamdtons,  and  every  perfon  of  dillinbtion  who  had 
fought  for  the  queen  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  and 
compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  inftigated  Douglas  of  Lochleven  to  aflaili- 
natc  lord  Arbroath,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
latter  efcaped  the  arabulh  that  was  laid  for  him.  Reid, 
the  bifiiop  of  Orkney,  having  left  his  eftate  to' pious 
;.iid  charitable  ules,  the  regent  prohibited  the  execution 
of  the  will,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  adminiflratloii. 
To  be  rich  was  a  fufneient  crime  to  excite  his  venge¬ 
ance.  He  entered  the  warehoufes  of  merchants,  and 
coiififcated  their  pioperty  ;  and  if  he  wanted  a  pretence 
to  juftify  his  conduct,  the  judges  and  lawyers  were 
ready  at  his  call. 

In  this  dilallrous  period  the  clergy  augmented  the 
general  confufion.  Mr  An^ew  Mclvii  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  Geneva  ;  and  t*  difcipllne’  of  its  afi'embly 
being  confidered  by  him  as  the  moll  perfect  model  of 
ecclefiallical  policy,  he  was  infinitely  offended  with  the 
introdu<ftion  of  Epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  confiderable,  and  his  (kill  in  languages  was 
profound.  He  was  fond  of  difputation,  hot,  violent, 
and  pertinacious.  The  Scottifii  clergy  w^ere  in  a  hu¬ 
mour  to  attend  to  him  ;  and  his  merit  was  fuffieient  to 
excite  their  admiration.  Infligated  by  his  pi'adlices, 
John  Drury,  one  of  the  minillers  of  Edinburgli,  called 
in  queilion,  in  a  general  afi'embly,  the  lawfuliiefs  of  the 
bifilops,  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  ek6fing  them. 
Melvil,  after  commending  his  zeal  and  his  motion,  de¬ 
claimed  concerning  the  flourifhing  ffate  of  the  eilablifli- 
nient  of  Geneva ;  and  having  recited  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  upon  ecclefiallical  government,  main¬ 
tained,  that  there  Ihould  be  no  office-bearers  in  the 
church  \vhofe  titles  were  not  feen  in  the  book  of  God. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  term  hijhop  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  it  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  commonly  un- 
derftood,  as  Chiifl  allowed  not  any  fuperiority  among 
minillers.  He  contended  that  Chrill  was  the  only  lord 
of  his  church,  and  that  the  minillers  of  the  word  were 
all  equal  in  degree  and  power.  He  urged,  that  the 
ellate  of  the  bifhops,  befide  being  unlawful,  had  grown 
unfeemly  with  corruptions  ;  and  that  if  they  were  not 
removed  out  of  the  church,  it  would  fall  into  decay, 
and  endanger  the  interefts^of  religion.  His  fentiments 
were  received  with  flattering  approbation  ;  and  though 
the  archbilliop  of  Glafgow,  with  the  bilhops  of  Dun* 
keld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  and  the  Ifles, 
were  prefent  in  this  alTembly,  they  ventured  not  to  de¬ 
fend  their  vocation.  It  was  refolyed,  that  the  name  of 
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h'^fhop  conferred  no  diftlndlion  or  rank  ;  that  the  office  Scotland.^ 
was  not  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  mi-  — 'v— ' 
mhiers  ;  and  that  by  the  word  of  God  their  funilions 
confilled  in  preaching,  in  adminillering  the  facraments, 
and  in  exercifing  ecclefiallical  difeipline  Muth  the  con- 
fuit  of  the  elders,  lire  Epifcopal  ellate,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  was  watched  with  anxious  obfervation  ;  and 
the  faults  and  demei'its  of  every  kind,  which  were  found 
in  individuals,  were  charged  upon  the  order  with  rude- 
nefs  and  afperity.  In  a  new  afifembly  this  fiibjedl 
again  canvalTed.  It  \vas  moved,  whether  bilhops,  as 
conlHtuted  in  Scotland,  had  any  authority  lor  their 
fiiijiflions  from  the  Scriptures  ?  After  long  debates,  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  avoid  an  explicit  determination 
of  this  important  queilion.  But  a  confirmation  was  be¬ 
llowed  upon  the  refoliition  of  the  former  afifembly  ;  and 
it  was  ellablilhed  as  a  rule,  that  every  bilhop  Ihould 
make  choice  of  a  particular  church  within  his  diocefe, 
and  Ihould  adlually  difeharge  the  duties  of  a  miniller. 

I'he  regent,  diftuibed  with  thefe  proceedings  of  the 
brethren,  was  difpofed  to  amwfe  and  to  deceive  them, 
hie  lent  a  mefifenger  to  advife  them  not  to  infringe 
and  disfigure  the  ellablilhed  forms ;  and  to  admonilh 
them,  that  if  their  averfioii  from  Epifcopacy  was  infiir- 
mouiitable,  it  wmuld  become  them  to  think  of  fome 
mode  of  ecclefiallical  government  to  which  they  could 
adhere  with  conllancy.  The  afifembly  taking  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  melTage,  made  a  formal  intimation  to 
him,  that  they  would  diligently  fiame  a  lafting  plat¬ 
form  of  polity,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  privy-council. 

They  appointed,  accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  bre¬ 
thren  for  tliis  purpofe.  The  bufinefs  was  too  agreeable 
to  be  negle^led ;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  Mr  David  Lind- 
fay,  Mr  James  I^awfon,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  the  regent  with  a  new’  fcheme  of 
ecclefiallical  government.  After  reminding  him,  that 
he  had  been  a  notable  infirument  in  purging  the  realm 
of  Popery,  and  begging  that  he  would  confiilt  with 
them  upon  any  of  its  articles  which  he  thought  improper 
or  incomplete,  they  informed  liim,  that  they  did  not 
account  it  to  be  a  perfeil  work  to  which  nothing  could 
be  added,  or  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken  away  ; 
for  that  they  would  alter  and  improve  it,  as  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God  might  farther  reveal  his  will  unto  them.  The 
regent,  taking  from  them  their  fchedule,  replied,  that  , 
he  would  appoint  certain  perfons  of  the  privy-council 
to  confer  with  them.  A  conference  was  even  begun 
upon  the  fubjedl  of  their  new  eilablilhment ;  but  from 
his  arts,  or  from  the  troubles  of  the  times,  no  advances- 
were  made  in  it. 
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This  year  the  earl  of  Bothwel  died  in ;  Denmark ;  Dtath  of 
and  in  his  lall  moments,  being  Hung  with  remorfe,  he  Bothwek 
confeflfed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der,  revealed  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  his 
accomplices,  and  with  the  moll  folemn  proteftations 
declared  the  honour  and  innocence  of  the  queen.  His 
confelfion  was  tranfmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  ;  but  was  fupprefiTed  by  her  with,  an  anxi¬ 
ous  folicitude. 

The  regent  Hill  continued  his  enormities,  till  having  Morton  is 

rendered  compelled 

_ _ _ _ to  rtligri  hisr 


<  office  of  i'c- 

(u)  Jebb,  Vol.  II.  p.  227.  It  has  never  been  publifiied.  Keith  and  other  liillorians  have  preferved  what  theygtnc. 
call  the  earl  of  Boihnvel''s  declaration  at  his  deaths  and  account  it  to  be  genuine.  Their  partiality  for  Mary  induced 
them  the  more  eafily  to  fall  into  this  millake.  The  paper  they  give  is  demonllratively  a  forgery  ;  and  the  want 
of  the  real  confeffioa  of  Bothwel  is  Hill  a  deficiency  in  our  lullory. 
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^S^lan  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  beft  part  of  the  no- 
[je  was,  In  I577>  compelled  to  refign  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  James  VI.  ;  but  as  his  majefiiy  was 
then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  a  greneral  council  of  twelve 
peers  was  appointed  to  affill  him  in  the  adminiltratlon. 
Next  year,  however,  the  earl  of  Morton  having  found 
means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  king,  procured 
the  dilToIutlon  of  this  council ;  and  thus  being  left 
the  foie  advifer  of  the  king,  he  hoped  once  more  to 
be  railed  to  his  former  greatnefs.  This  could  not  be 
done,  however,  without  keeping  the  king  in  a  kind  of 
captivity,  fo  that  nobody  could  have  accefs  to  him  but 
himfelf.  The  king,  fenfible  of  his  fituation,  font  a  dif- 
patch  to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  intreating 
them  to  relieve  him.  An  army  for  this  purpofe  was 
foon  raifed  ;  and  Morton’s  partifans  were  in  danger  of 
‘being  defeated,  h^d  not  the  oppolice  party  dreaded  the 
vengeance  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  refolved  to  fupport 
the  eail  of  Morton.  Tn  confequence  of  this  a  negocia- 
tlon  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  with  fome  others,  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  king’s  council ;  and  that  four  noblemen  ffiould 
be  cliofen  by  each  party  to  confider  of  fome  proper 

790  method  of  preferving  tranquillity  in  the  nation. 

He  poifcns  This  pacincatlon  did  not  greatly  diminiffi  the  power 
Athole  °  Morton.  He  foon  got  rid  of  one  of  his  principal 
antagonills,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  polfoning  him  at  an 
entertainment ;  after  which  he  again  gave  a  loofe  rein  to 
his  refentments  againft  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  whom 
he  perfecuted  in  the  moft  cruel  manner.  By  thefe 
means,  however,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  a  general  hatred  j 
and  he  was  fupplanted  in  the  king’s  favour  by  the  lord 
d’Aubigney,  who  came  from  France  in  the  year  1579, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Lenox.  The  next  year  Mor¬ 
ton  was  fufpefted  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  queen  of  England 

791  endeavoured  to  fupport  her  zealous  partlfan  ;  but  with- 
Ss  con-  out  efftdl.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as 
demr  ed and  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  At  the 

execution,  It  Is  fald  that  he  confefTed  his  guilt  ; 

Darnley,  evidence  Is  not  quite  fatisfadlory.  It  is 

however  certain  that  he  acknowledged  himfelf  privy  to 
the  plot  formed  agalnft  the  life  of  the  king  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  clergymen  attending  him  before  his  execu¬ 
tion  obferved,  that  by  his  own  confeffion  he  merited 
death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  murder,  he  re¬ 
plied  Ay  but,  Sir,  had  I  been  as  innocent  as  St 
Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  muft  have  come  to  the 
fcaffold.  Pray,  what  ought  I  to  have  done  in  this 
matter  ?  You  knew  not  the  king’s  weaknefs.  Sir.  If  I 
had  Informed  him  of  the  plot  againft  his  life,  he  w'ould 
have  revealed  it  even  to  his  enemies  and  thofe  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  defign  ;  and  I  would,  it  may  be,  have  loft 
my  own  life,  for  endeavouring  to  preferve  his  to  no  piir- 
pofe.” 

The  elevation  of  king  James,  and  the  total  overthrow 
of  Morton,  produced  no  beneficial  confeqiienees  to  the 
unfortunate  Mary.  In  the  year  1581,  ffie  addrelfed 
a  letter  to  Caftelnau  the  French  ambaffador,  in  which 
ffie  complained  that  her  body  was  fo  weak,  and  her 
limbs  fo  feeble,  that  Ihe  was  unable  to  walk.  Caftel- 
nau  therefore  In  treated  Elizabeth  to  mitigate  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary’s  confinement ;  which  being  refu- 
Xed^  the  latter  had  thoughts  of  refigniug  her  claims  to 
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the  crown  both  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  Scotland, 
hands  of  her  fon,  and  even  of  advifing  him  to  ufe  every  — y— ^ 
effort  in  his  power  to  eftabliffi  his  claim  to  the  Engliffi 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprehenfive  of  danger  from  this  violent  metliod,  ffie 
again  contented  herlelf  with  fending  to  tlie  court  of 
England  Ineftedual  memorials  and  lemonftrances.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  inftead  of  taking  compaffion  on  lier  miferahle 
fituation,  affidiioiifiy  encouraged  every  kind  of  diforder 
ill  the  kingdom,  on  purpofe  to  have  the  queen  more 
and  more  in  her  power.  Thus  the  Scottiffi  malcon- 
ents  finding  themfelves  always  fnpported,  a  confplracy  taken  prr. 
was  at  laft  entered  into,  the  defign  of  which  was 
hold  James  In  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Arran  and  Lenox,  who  were  now  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  adlors  in  this  con- 
fpiracy  were  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  Marre,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Boyd,  with  the  mafters  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant.  By  reafon  of  the  youth  and 
Imbecillity  of  the  king,  they  eafily  accomiillffied  their 
purpofe  ;  and  having  got  him  in  their  power,  they 
promlied  him  his  liberty,  provided  he  would  command 
Lenox  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  but  the  king  found  himfelf  as  much  a  prifoner  as 
before.  The  more  effedlually  to  detain  him  in  cuftody, 
the  rebels  conftrained  him  to  iffue  a  proclamation, 
wherein  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  at  perfect  liberty. 

Lenox  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  king's  relief 
with  a  coiifiderahle  body  of  forces,  when  he  was  dif- 
coiicerted  by  the  king’s  peremptory  command  to  leave 
Scotland ;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  being  more  forward,  was  committed  to 
clofe  cuftody  for  fome  time,  but  afterwards  confined 
only  in  his  houfe  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  upon 
them  the  title  of  ‘‘  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 
ftate.” 

The  clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  whtdf  is 
averfe  to  Epifcopacy,  now  gave  open  countenance'  to  approved 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.  On  the  13th  of 
her  15S2,  they  made  a  folemn  adl,  by  which  the 
of  Ruf/jveti,  as  the  capture  of  the  king  wjis  called,  was  ^ 
deemed  a  fervice  moft  acceptable  to  all  who  feared  God, 
refpe<fted  the  true  religion,  and  were  anxious  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  king  and  ftate  ;  and  every  minMler 
was  commanded  to  declaim  from  his  pulpit  upon  the 
expediency  of  this  meafure,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  profecuting  the  full  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  church,  and  the  perfedl  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  the  confpirators  got  their  proceed¬ 
ings  approved  by  the  ftates  of  Scotland,  as  ‘‘  a  good, 
a  thankful,  and  a  neceflary  fervicc  to  the  king-”  At 
the  fame  time  it  was  enabled,  that  no  fult  civil  or 
criminal  of  any  kind  ffiould  ever  be  inftituted  againft 
the  perfons  concerned  In  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  liis  leave  of  Scotland,  and  failed  for  France,  where 
he  died. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  defpair  when  ffie  Mary^ 
heard  that  her  fon  was  taken  prifoner  by  rebels  who  '^rires  to 
had  been  inftigated  by  Elizabeth.  In  this  diftrefs,  ffie 
addrelfed  a  moft  fpirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which 
ffie  at  once  afferted  her  own  innocence,  and  fet  forth 
the  condud  of  Elizabeth  herfelf  in  fuch  language  as 
muft  have  put  the  moft  impudent  of  her  adverfaries  to 
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tlie  blufli.  Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  and  therefore 
had  reconrfe  to  her  ufual  arts  of  treacherous  negocia- 
tion.  New  terms  were  propofed  to  Mary,  who  would 
gladly  have  fubmitted  almoft  to  any  thing,  provided  (he 
could  procure  her  freedom.  It  was  propofed,  as  had 
often  been  done  befoie,  to  aflbciate  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  her  fon  in  the  government ;  but  as  this  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  king,  wdio-was  in  the  hands  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  friends,  and  to  the  parliament,  who  were  under 
the  power  of  the  fame  fadion,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  no 
fuch  alTociatlon  ever  could  take  place,  or  indeed  was 
ever  intended. 

A  fter  the  death  of  Lenox,  the  confpirators  appre¬ 
hended  no  further  danger,  little  ftippofing  that  a  prince 
fo  young  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himfelf  from 
captivity.  This,  however,  in  the  year  1583,  he  effedl- 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  A  convention  of  the 
eftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  St  Andrew’s. 
James,  whom  the  earl  of  Arran,  notwithftanding  his 
confinement  at  KiiineiL  had  found  means  to  inilru(?t 
and  advife,  pretended  a  delire  of  vifiting  his  grand-uncle 
the  earl  of  March,  who  refided  at  St  Andrew’s,  and 
\vas  for  that  purpofe  permitted  to  repair  thither  a  few 
days  before  the  convention.  The  belter  to  deceive  the 
earls  of  Gowrie,  Angus,  and  Marre,  who  attended  him, 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  in  an  old  inn,  which  was' quite 
open  and  defencelefs.  But  having  expreffed  a  defire  to 
fee  the  caftk  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  admitted  into  it ; 
and  colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  cafile,  after 
admitting  a  few  of  his  retinue,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
lliut.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marlfchal,  Montrofe,  and 
Rothes,  who  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  haftened 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  oppofite 
fadtion,  being  unprepared  for  hoftilities,  were  filled  with 
confternation.  Of  all  the  confpirators,  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  alone  was  admitted  into  the  king’s  prefence,  by 
the  favour  of  colonel  Stuart,  and  received  his  pardon. 
I’he  earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie,  Marifchal,  and 
Rothes,  were  appointed  to  be  a  council  for  aflifling  the 
king  in  the  management  of  his  affairs ;  and  foon  after 
this  James  fet  out  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  no  foon- 
er  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  he  iffued  a  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the 
confpirators  ;  but  they,  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  fupport  from  Elizabeth,  obftinatdy  refufed  to 
accept  of  his  pardon.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
were  denounced  rebels.  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give 
them  underhand  all  the  encouragement  fhe  could,  and 
the  clergy  uttered  the  mofl  feditious  difeourfes  againfl 
the  king  and  government ;  and  while  they  railed  againfl 
Popery,  they  themfelves  maintained  openly  the  very 
charafteriflic  and  dinftinguifhing  mark  of  Popery,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  clerical  was  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 
power. 

At  lad  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  hoftilities  ; 
but  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who 
had  again  begun  his  treafonable  pradices,  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  cuftody ;  while  the  reft,  unable  to  oppofe  the 
king,  who  appeared  againfl  them  with  a  formidable 
army,  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Eliza¬ 
beth,  with  her  ufual  treachery,  proteded  them. 

The  earl  Gowrie  fuffered  as  a  traitor  ;  but  the 
feverity  cxercifed  againfl  him  did  not  intimidate  the 
clergy.  They  ft  ill  continued  their  rebelb’ous  pradices, 
yntil  the,  king  being  informed  that  they  wer§  engaged 


in  a  correfpondence  witli  fome  of  the  fugitive  lords,  Scotland, 
citations  were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before 
the  privy -council.  The  clergymen,  not  daring  t6  ap- 

pear,  fled  to  England  ;  and  on  the  2Cth  of  May  1584,5^,^8  againd 
the  king  fummoned  a  convention  of  the  eftates,  on  pur- the  clergy*, 
pofe  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  church  in  an  effedual 
manner.  In  this  afTembly  the  raid  of  Ruthven 
declared  to  be  rebellion,  according  to  a  declaration 
which  had  formerly  been  made  by  the  king.  And,  as 
it  had  grown  into  a  cuflom  with  the  promoters  of  fedi- 
tion  and  the  enemies  of  order,  to  decline  the  judgment 
of  the  king  and  the  council,  w'hen  called  before  them 
to  anfwer  for  rebellious  or  contumelious  fpeechts,  uttered 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  public  places,  an  ordination  was 
made,  afterting  that  they  had  complete  powers  to  judge 
concerning  perfons  of  every  degree  and  fundlion  5  and 
declaring,  tliat  every  a6l  of  oppofition  to  their  jurifdic- 
tion  fhould  be  accounted  to  be  treafon.  It  was  enabled, 
that  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  as  conftituted  by 
the  free  votes  of  the  three  eftates,  was  full  and  fupreme ; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  diminifh,  alter,  or  infringe, 
its  power,  dignity,  and  juiitdi(^ion,  fhould  be  held  and 
punifhed  as  treafon.  All  jurifdidlions  and  judgments, 
all  affemblies  and  conventions,  not  approved  of  by  the 
king  and  the  three  eftates,  were  condemned  as  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  prohibited.  It  was  ordained,  that  the  king 
might  appoint  commilfioners,  with  powers  to  examine 
into  the  delinquencies  of  clergymen,  and,  if  proper,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  benefices.  It  was  commanded, 
that  clergymen  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  admitted  to 
the  dignity  of  lords  of  the  feflion,  or  to  the  adminiftra* 
tion  of  any  judicature  civil  or  criminal.  An  ordination 
was  made,  which  fubjedled  to  capital  punilhment  all 
perfons  who  fhould  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  ftate  with 
a  malicious  curiofity,  or  who  fhould  utter  falfe  and 
flanderous  fpeeches  in  fermons,  declamations,  or  familiar 
difeourfe,  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  the  king,  his 
parents,  and  progenitors.  It  was  ordered  that  a  guard, 
confifting  of  40  gentlemen,  with  a  yearly  allowance  to 
each  of  200 1.  fhould  continually  attend  upon  the  king. 

This  parliament,  which  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown, 
did  not  overlook  the  hiftory  of  Buchanan,  which  about  to  fuppreft 
this  time  w^as  exciting  a  very  general  attention.  It  Bnchanan’at- 
commanded,  that  all  perfons  who  were  pofTeffed  of  copies 
of  his  chronicle,  and  of  his  treatife  on  the  Scottifti  go¬ 
vernment,  fhould  furrender  them  within  40  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  200  1.  in  order  that  they  might  be  pur¬ 
ged  of  the  ofFenfivc  and  extraordinary  matter  a  they  con¬ 
tained.  This  flroke  of  tyranny  was  furious  and  in- 
effedlual.  Foreign  nations,  as  well  as  his  own  country¬ 
men,  were  filled  with  the  highell  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Buchanan.  It  was  not  permitted  that  his  • 
writings  fhould  fuffer  mutilation  ;  they  were  multiplied 
in  every  qiTarter  ;  and  the  feverity  exercifed  againfl 
them  only  ferved  the  more  to  excite  curiofity,  and  to 
diffufe  his  reputation, 

While  the  parliamentary  a^ls,  which  ftruck  ^ler 

the  importance  of  the  church,  were  in  agitation,  the  endeavour 
miniftfcis  deputed  Mr  David  Llndfay  to  folicit  the  king  to  fupport 
that  no  flatutes  fhould  pafs  which  affedled  the  ecclo- themfelves 
fiaflical  eftablifhment,  without  the  coiifultation  of  the 
general  affembly.  But  the  earl  of  Arran  having  Intel- 
llgcnee  of  this  commiffion,  defeated  it,  by  committing 
Mr  Lindfay  to  prifon  as  a  fpy  for  the  ditcontented 
nobks.  Upon  the  publication^  however,  of  th^k  ads 
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ScotUnd.  ^lie  hmlda,  Mr  Robert  Poiit  mmlfter  of  St  Cuth- 
bell’s,  and  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  court  of  fefiion, 
with  Mr  Walter  Balcanqual,  protefted  formally  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  that  it  diffented  fron-i  them,  and 
that  they  were  confequently  invalid.  Having  made 
this  protellation,  they  inftantly  fled,  and  were  pro- 
#chimed  traitors.  By  letters  and  pamphlets,  which 
were  artfully  fpread  among  the  people,  their  paflions 
were  rouzed  agaiiift  the  king  and  his  council.  The 
iniiuTters  of  Edinburgh  took  the  refolution  to  forfake 
their  flocks,  and  to  retire  to  England.  And  in  an  a- 
pology  circulated  by  their  management,  they  anxiouf- 
ly  endeavoured  to  awaken  commileration  and  pity. 
They  magnified  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  ; 
and  they  held  out,  in  vindication  of  their  condudl,  the 
exrarple  of  the  prophets,  the  apoflles,  the  martyrs,  and 
of  Chrift;  himfelf,  who  all  concurred,  they  faid,  in  op- 
poiing  the  ordinations  of  men,  when  contradidtory  to 
the  will  of  heaven,  and  in  declining  the  rage  of  the 
enemies  of  God.  The  king  appointed  his  own  chap¬ 
lains  and  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew’s  to  perform  the 
ininiflerial  funtlions  in  his  capital.  The  clergy  over 
Scotland  were  commanded  to  fubferibe  a  declaration, 
w  hich  imported  the  fiipremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
church,  and  their  fubmiftion  to  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
iliops.  The  national  ferments  flill  increafed  in  violence. 
Many  minifters  refufed  to  fubferibe  this  declaration, 
and  w'ere  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was  contended, 
tliat  to  make  the  king  fupreme  over  the  church  was  no 
better  than  to  fet  up  a  new  pope,  and  to  commit  trea* 
fon  againfl:  Jefiis  Chrift.  It  w^as  urged,  that  to  over¬ 
throw  affemblies  and  preibyterJes,  and  to  give  dominion 
to  bifliops,  was  not  only  to  overfet  the  eftablifhed  poli¬ 
ty  of  the  church,  but  to  deftroy  religion  itfelf.  For 
the  biihops  were  the  flaves  of  the  court,  were  fehifma- 
tical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their  lives.  It 
was  affirmed,  that  herefy,  atheifm,  and  popery,  would 
ftrike  a  deep  root,  and  grow  into  ftrength.  And  the 
people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  bifhops  wmild 
corrupt  the  nation  into  a  refemblance  with  themfelves  ; 
and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  diffimulation  and 
blafphemy,  perfecution  and  obfeenity,  the  profanation 
of  the  feriptures,  ’and  the  breach  of  faith,  covetoufnefs, 
perjury,  and  facrilege.  It  was  reported  abroad,  that 
the  minifters  alone  were  entrufted  with  ecclefiaftical 
fun6lions,  and  with  the  fword  of  the  word  ;  and  that 
it  was  nioft  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  had  ever  committed  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  civil  magiftrates  and  their  fervants  or  de¬ 
puties. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotently  venting  their 
wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  meafure  at  this  fud- 
den  revolution,  and  terrified  by  a  confeffion  extorted 
by  the  rack  from  one  Francis  Throgmorton,  concern¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  the  Catholic  princes  to  invade 
England,  began  to  treat  with  Mary  in  a  more  fincere 
manner  than  ufual ;  but  having  gained  over  to  her  fide 
the  earl  of  Arran,  the  only  man  of  adlivity  in  Scot¬ 
land,  (he  refoived  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  inflamed  againft  her  with  a  boimdlefs 
and  implacable  rage.  There  prevailed  many  rumours 
of  plots  and  confpiracies  againft  her  kingdom  and  her 
life.  Books  were  publifhed,  which  detailed  her  cruel- 
ties  and  injuftice  to  Mary  in  the  moft  indignant  lan¬ 


guage  of  reproach,  and  which  recommended  her  afiaf. 
filiation  art  a  moil  meritorious  a6l.  The  earl  of  Arran 
had  explained  to  her  the  pra£lices  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  her  fon,  and  had  difeovered  the  intrigues  of  the  8o.) 
Catholic  princes  to  gain  him  to  their  views.  While 
her  fenfibilities  and  fears  were  feverely  excruciating 
to  her,  circumftances  happened  which  confirmed  therndircovereej. 
in  their  ftrength,  and  provoked  her  to  give  the  fulleft 
fcope  to  the  malignity  of  her  paffions.  Crichton,  a 
Scottiih  Jefuit,  pairing  into  his  own  country,  was  taken 
by  Netherland  pirates ;  and  fome  papers  which  he  liad 
torn  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fea  being  recovered, 
were  tranfmitted  to  England.  Sir  WiIH<un  Wade  put 
them  together  with  dexterity  ;  and  they  demonftrated 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  invafion  of  England  was  con¬ 
certed  by  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  *804 
Guife.  About  this  time,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  was  Remark- 
intercepted  from  Mary  to  Sir  Fmicis  Englefield.  3hc 
complained  in  it  that  Ihe  could  have  no  reliance  upon 
the  integrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  fhe  cxpecled  noby  ElUa- 
happy  ilfue  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  forbeth.  ^ 
her  reftoration  and  liberty.  She  urged  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  great  plot  Ihe  intimated,  that  the 

prince  her  fon  was  favourable  to  the  “  dtfignment,” 
and  difpofed  to  be  directed  by  her  advice  ;  flie  intreat- 
ed,  that  every  delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  ft  ate 
and  condition  Ihould  be  laid  afide  without  fcriiple  ; 
and  fhe  affured  him,  that  flie  would  moft  willingly  fuf- 
fer  perils  and  dangers,  and  even  death  itfelf,  to  give  re¬ 
lief  to  the  opprefl'ed  children  of  the  church.  Thefe 
difeoveries,  fo  exafperating  to  the  inquietudes  and  di- 
flrelTes  of  Elizabeth,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  ge¬ 
neral  confteriiation.  The  terror  of  an  invafion  fpread 
itfelf  with  rapidity  over  England  ;  and  the  Proteftants, 
while  they  trembled  for  the  life  of  their  champion,  were 
Hill  more  alarmed  with  the  dangers  which  tlireatened 
their  religion. 

In  this  Hate  of  perplexity  and  diftra£lion,  the  coun- 
fellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  been 
her  inftriiments  in  perfecuting  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  feverities  with  which  flic  had  treated  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  were  fully  fenfible,  that  her  great- 
nefs  and  fafety  were  intimately  connected  with  their  own; 
and  they  concurred  in  indulging  her  fears,  jealoufies, 
and  refentment.  It  was  refoived  that  Mary  ^ould 
perilh.  An  aflbeiation  was  formed,  to  which  perfonsj,  refoived 
of  every  condition  and  degree  were  invited.  The  pro- om 
fefied  bufinefs  of  this  aflbeiation  or  fociety  was  tiie  pre- 
fervation  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  which  it  v/as  affirmed 
was  in  danger,  from  a  confpiracy  to  advance  fome  pre¬ 
tended  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  its  members  vowed  and 
protefted,  by  the  majefty  of  God,  to  employ  their 
whole  power,  their  bodies,  lives,  and  goods,  in  her  fer- 
vice;  to  withftand,  as  well  by  force  of  arms  as  by  other 
methods  of  revenge,  all  perfons,  of  whatfoever  nation 
or  rank,  who  ffiould  attempt  in  any  form  to  invade  and 
injure  her  fafety  or  her  life,  and  never  to  defift  from 
the  forcible  jpurfuit  of  them  till  they  ihould  be  com-  • 
pletely  exterminated.  They  alfo  vowed  and  protefted,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  eternal  God,  to  profecutc  to  deftruc- 
tion  any  pretended  fucceflbr  by  whom,  or  for  whom, 
the  deteftable  deed  of  the  affafiination  of  Elizabeth 
ihould  be  attempted  or  committed.  The  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter  was  in  a  particular  manner  the  patron  of  this  af- 
fociatioii ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
7  minifter« 
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gcotlanc?,  tninifters  was  exerted  to  multiply  the  fubfcriptlons  to  a 
"“‘"V'"  bond  or  league  which  was  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to 
be  a  foundation  for  accomplifhing  the  full  deflru(flion 
and  ruin  of  the  Scottlfli  queen. 

A  combination  fo  refolute  and  fo  fierce,  which  point¬ 
ed  to  the  death  of  Mary,  which  threatened  her  titles 
to  jhe  crown  of  England,  and  which  might  defeat  the 
fnccefliou  of  her  fon,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo- 
fom  the  bittereft  anxieties  and  perturbation.  Weary  of 
her  fad  and  long  captivity,  broken  down  with  calami- 
ties,  dreading  afflidtions  ftill  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
Shepropo-  take  away  from  Elizabeth  every  poffible  pretence  of 
^.fes  a  feheme  fhe  now  framed  a  fcheme  of  accommodation, 

which  no  decent  or  reafonable  objedlion  could  be 
made.  By  Naw,  her  fecretary,  fhe  prefented  it  to  E- 
lizabeth  and  her  privy-council.  She  protefted  in  it, 
that  if  her  liberty  fhould  be  granted  to  her,  fhe  would 
enter  into  the  clofeft  amity  with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an 
obfervance  to  her  above  every  other  prince  of  Chrliten- 
dom ;  that  fhe  would  forget  all  the  injuries  with  which 
fhe  had  been  loaded,  acknowledge  Elizabeth  to  be  the 
rightful  queen  of  England,  abftain  from  'any  claim  to 
her  crown  during  her  life,  renounce  the  title  and  arms 
of  England,  which  fhe  had  ufurped  by  the  command 
of  her  hufband  the  king*  of  France,  and  reprobate  the 
bull  from  Rome  which  had  depofed  the  Englifh  queen. 
She  likewife  protefted,  that  fhe  would  enter  into  the 
aflbeiation  which  had  been  formed  for  tlie.fecurity  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  that  fhe  would  conclude  a  defenftve 
league  with  her,  provided  that  it  fliould  not  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  ancient  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
France  ;  and  that  nothing  fhould  be  done  during  the 
life  of  the  Englifh  queen,  or  after  her  death,  which 
fhould  invalidate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
thofe  of  her  fon.  .  As  a  confirmation  of  thefe  articles, 
fhe  profefTed  that  flie  would  confent  to  flay  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  fome  time  as  an  hoftage  ;  and  that  if  fhe  was 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth, 
ihe  would  furrender  proper  and  acceptable  perfons  as 
fureties.  She  alfo  protefted,  that  fhe  would  make  no 
alterations  in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  upon  the  repeal  of 
what  had  been  ena6led  there  to  her  difgrace,  fhe  would 
bury  ill  oblivion  all  the  injuries  fhe  had  received  from 
her  fubje£ls :  that  flie  would  recomn^end  to  the  king 
her  fon  thofe  counfellors  who  were  moft  attached  to 
England,  and  that  fhe  would  employ  herfelf  to  recon¬ 
cile  him  to  the  fugitive  nobles  :  that  fhe  would  take  no 
fteps  about  his  marriage  without  acquainting  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firmnefs  to 
the  propofed  accommodation,  it  was  her  delire  that 
he  fhould  be  called  as  a  party  to  it :  and,  in  fine,  fhe  af¬ 
firmed,  that  file  would  procure  the  king  of  France  and 
807  ^  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  be  guarantees  for  the  per- 
formance  of  her  engagements.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
'k-ry  of  hypocrify,  discovered  the  moft  decifive  fynip- 
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toms  of  fatisfa£lion  and  joy  when  thefe  overtures  were  Scotland* 
communicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  how- '' 
ever,  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary ;  and 
her  mlnifters  and  courtiers  exclaimed  againft  lenient 
and  pacific  meafurcs.  It  was  loudly  infifted,  that  the 
liberty  of  Mary  would  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  that 
her  affociatlon  with  her  fon  would  be  the  ruin  both 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  that  her  elevation  to  power 
would  extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  dodirines  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  adl  of  attainder  had  pafTed 
againft  the  fugitive  nobles,  and  their  eftates  and  ho¬ 
nours  were  forfeited  to  the  king;  who,  not  fatislied 
with  this,  fent  Patrick  mafter  of  Gray  to  demand  a 
furrender  of  their  perfons  from  the  queen  of  England. 

As  this  ambaftador  had  refided  fome  time  in  France, 
and  been  intimate  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  he  was  re¬ 
commended  to  Mary  ;  but  being  a  man  of  no  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  eafily  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  E* 
lizabeth  ;  and  while  he  pretended  friendflilp  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen,  he  difeovered  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
intentions  of  her  and  her  fon.  The  moft  fcandalous  Falfe  rc- 
falfehoods  were  forged  againft  Mary;  and  the  lefs  fhe  ports raifed 
was  apparently  able  to  execute,  the  more  fhe  was  faid  the 

to  defign,  lliat  an  unhappy  wmman,  confined  and  ° 
guarded  with  the  utnioft  vigilance,  who  had  not  for 
many  years  fufticient  intereft  to  procure  a  decent  treat¬ 
ment  for  herfelf,  fliould  be  able  to  carry  on  fuch  clofe 
and  powerful  negociations  with  different  princes  as 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  abfurdity  which  it  miift  for 
ever  be  impoffible  to  reconcile.  That  fhe  had  an  amour 
with  her  keeper  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  as  was  now 
reported,  might  be  ;  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

This,  however,  could  fcarce  be  treafon  againft  Eliza¬ 
beth  (x)  :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Mary  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury,  zealous  puritans,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
treat  her  with  fuch  feverity  as  might  drive  her  to  de- 
fpair,  and  induce  her  to  commit  fome  rafh  a^lion.  — 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  faid  to  be  Elizabeth’s  paramour,  AfTaflliis 
even  ventured  to  fend  afTalTins,  on  purpofe,  by  the  mur- 
der  of  Mary,  at  once  to  deliver  his  miftrefs  from  her 
fears.  But  the  new  keepers  of  the  caftle,  though  re- 
ligious  bigots,  were  men  of  ftrldl  probity,  and  rejedlcd 
with  fcorn  fuch  an  infamous  traiifaclion.  In  1585, 

Mary  began  to  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a  fevere  Imprifon- 
nient.  She  had  been  removed  from  Sheffield  to  the 
caftle  of  Futbury ;  and  under  her  new  keepers  fhe  ex¬ 
perienced  a  treatment  which  was  in  the  highell  degree 
unjuft,  difrefpe£lful,  and  acrimonious.  Two  apart- she  U°con- 
ments  or  chambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they  fined,  and 
were  fmall  and  inconvenient,  meanly  furniffied,  and  fo  cruelly 
full  of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  they  could  not  pro- 
te£l  her  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The 
liberty  of  going  abroad  for  pleafure  or  exercife  was  dc- 
M  ni'cd 


(x)  Amidft  the  infamous  calumnies  which  this  princefs  was  Solicitous  to  fix  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  it  miifl 
excite  the  highell  indignation  to  conlider  her  own  contempt  of  chaftlty,and  the  unprincipled  llcentioufnefs  of  her 

private  life.  See  Haynes’s  Collea.  of  State  Papers,  p.  99,  &c - Even  when  palfied  with  age,  fhe  was  yet 

burning  with  unquenchable  defires  ;  and  vain  of  her  haggard  and  cadaverous  form,  fought  to  allure  to  her  many 
loveis.  See  Murdin,  p.^  558,  560,  657,  718,  719.  and  the  difeoveries  of  a  writer,  whofe  pen,  elegant,  poignant, 
inq^uifitive,  and  polite,  improves  and  embellilhes  ever>^  topic  that  it  canvaftes ;  Walpole,  Catalogue  of  royal  and 
noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  [^Sluarf^  vol.  ii.  p.  28Z,  note.] 
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Tjted  to  li^r.  She  was  afTailed  by  rlieumatirms  and  other 
*i*.nr  maladies ;  and  her  phyilcian  would  not  undertake  to 

€iFe6l  a  cure,  or  even  to  procure  her  any  eafe,  unlcfs 
^}le  fhould  be  removea  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling. 
'Applications  for  this  purpofe  were  frequently  made, 
:iiid  uniformly  rejedled.  Here,  however,  her  own  af* 
flidlions  did  not  extingiiifh  in  her  mind  her  fenfibility 
for  the  misfortunes  ol  others  ;  and  fhe  often  indulged 
herfclf  in  the  fatisfa<5tion  of  employing  a  fervant  to  go 
through  the  village  of  Tutbury  In  fearcli  of  objedls  of 
diilrefs,  to  whom  fhe  might  deal  out  her  charity.  But 
her  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleafure,  com¬ 
manded  her  to  abllaiii  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  fufpicious  fidelity,  fhe  defired  that  her  fervant 
might,  C)n  tliefe  occafions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  foldkrs  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  conflable  of  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition, 
h'hey  refufed  to  her  the  exercife  of  the  Clirifl;Ian*duty 
of  difpenfing  an  alms ;  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
lire  toh  confolation  of  moiilening  her  eye  with  for- 
lows  not  her  own.  To  infult  her  the  more,  the  caftle 
of  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
young  man,  whofe  crime  was  the  profeflion  of  the  Ro- 
iniili  religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
^  oppofue  to  her  window,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per- 

iccuted  in  her  fight  with  a  peflilent  cruelty.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  cries  and  refi fiance,  he  was  drag^^ed  every 
morning  to  hear  praye  rs,  and  to  join  in  the  Proteflant 
worfhip  ;  and  after  enduring  feveral  weeks  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  violence  to  his  coiifcience,  he  was  unmercifully 
firangled  without  any  K>rm  of  law  or  juflice.  Mary 
remonferated  with  warmth  to  Elizab  eth  againll  iiidig« 
nities  fo  fliocking  and  fo  horrible  ;  but  inflead  of  ob- 
tainhior  confolation  or  relief,  fhe  was  involved  more 


fhe  would  difTolvc  his  affociation  with  her  in  the  go-  Scotlarvd. 
vernment,  on  the  pretence  of  his  attachment  to  the  re- 
formed  doclrines  ;  and  that  he  would  not  only  lofe  the 
glory  of  liis  prefent  power,  but  endanger  his  profpedls 
of  fucceffion.  Mary  cxpoflulated  with  him  by  letter 
upon  the  timidity  and  coldnefs  of  his  behaviour;  and 
he  returned  her  an  anfwer  full  of  difrefpedl,  in  which 
he  intimated  his  refolution  to  confider  her  in  110  other 
charadler  than  as  queen-mother.  Her  amazement,  in¬ 
dignation,  and  grief,  were  infinite.  She  wrote  to  Ca- 
ftclnau  the  French  ambaffador  to  inform  him  of  her 
inquietudes  and  anguifh.  “  My  fon  (faid  fhe)  is  un¬ 
grateful  ;  and  I  defire  that  the  king  your  mailer  fhall 
confider  him  no  longer  as  a  fovereign.  In  your  future 
difpatches,  abflaln  from  giving  him  the  title  of. king. 

I  am  his  queen  and  his  fovereign  ;  and  while  I  live, 
and  continue  at  variance  with  him,  he  can  at  the  bell 
be  but  an  ufurper.  From  him  I  derive  no  lidlre  ;  and 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  lord  Darnky  or 
the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  for  I  ralfed  his  father  from  being 
my  fiibje(ft  to  be  my  hufband.  I  aflc  from  him  nothings 
that  is  his  ;  what  I  claim  is  my  own  ;  and  If  he  perfifls 
in  his  courfe  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  beftow 
upon  him  my  maledldlion,  and  deprive  him  not  only 
of  all  right  to  Scotland,  but  of  all  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  to  which  he  may  fiicceed  througli  me.  My 
enemies  fhall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  they  cxpedl  from 
him.  For  to  the  king  or  Spain  1  will  convey,  in  the 
amplefl  form,  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatnefs.’’ 

Elizabeth  having  thus  found  means  to  fow  dlffen- 
fion  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fon,  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  bell  ufe  Ihe  could  of  the  quarrel  for  gj^ 
her  o  wn  advantage.  The  Pope,  the  duke  of  Gulfc,  Alliance  of 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  had  concluded  an  alliance,  call-^^l^^  Popilh 


deeply  in  wo,  and  expofed  to  Hill  harder  inventions  of  ed  the  My  league,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protellant 
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malice  and  of  anger. 

In  the  midll  of  her  misfortunes,  Mary  had  Fill  fola- 
ced  lierfelf  with  hope  ;  and  from  the  exertions  of  her 
fon  fne  naturally  expe6led  a  fuperlative  advantage.  He 
had  hitherto  behaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality  ;  and 
in  the  negociation  wlvich  fhe  had  opened  with  him  for 
her  alfociatlon  in  the  government,  he  had  been  fludi- 
ous  to  pleafe  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her 
by  a  parlicukr  dlfpatch,  that  he  found  the  greatell 
comfort  in  her  maternal  tendernefs,  and  that  he  would 
accomplifh  her  commands  with  humility  and  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratify  her  union  and 
ufTociatlon  with  him  in  the  government  ;  that  it  would 
be  his  moll  earneft  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com¬ 
mon  fubjedls  to  that  meafiire ;  and  that  fhe  might  ex- 
pedl  from  him,  during  his  life,  every  fatisfadlion  and 
duty  which  a  good  motlier  could  promife  to  herfelf 
from  an  affcdlionate  and  obedient  fon.  But  thefe  fair 
blofibms  of  kindnefs  and  love  were  all  blafted  by  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  mafler  of  Gray, 
who  had  obtained  an  afeendant  over  James,  fhe  turned 
from  Mary  his  affe(flions.  He  delayed  to  ratify  her 
nfibciation  in  the  government ;  and  he  even  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  prefs  Elizabeth  on  the  fubje<fl  of 
her  liberty.  The  mailer  of  Gray  had  convinced  him. 


religion  all  over  Europe.  Elizabeth  was  thrown  intOzabech. 
the  greatell  conftematlo'ii  on  this  account  ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  counter  alTocIation  among  the  Protellant 
princes  of  Europe  immediately  fuggefied  Itfelf.  Sir 
,  Edward  Wotton  w^as  deputed  to  Scotland  ;  and  fo  com¬ 
pletely  gained  upon  the  imbecility  of  James,  that  he 
concluded  a  fiiTU  alliance  with  Elizabeth,  without  ma-  813 
king  any  ftipuiation  In  favour  of  his  mother.  Nay,  fo  Mean  and 
far  was  he  the  dupe  of  this  ambaffador  and  his 
that  he  allowed  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  to  take  into^^  jame^ 
his  favour  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  the  murder¬ 
ers  of  Lord  Darnley  ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  not  been 
fiilHcient,  he  appointed  this  aifafiin  to  be  his  ambalfador 
for  England. 

Mary,  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  wmrld,  in  the  hands 
of  her  moil  inveterate  and  cruel  enemy,  fell  a  vidllm  to 
her  refentment  and  treachery  in  the  year  1587.  A  Account  of 
plot  of  affafiination  had  been  formed  in  the  fpring  ofBabing- 
the  year  1586  againft  the  Englifh  queen;  partly 
a  view  to  refciie  the  Scottifh  princefs  ;  but  chiefly 
a  motive  to  ferve  the  interells  of  the  Roman  Catholiczabeth. 
religion.  This  confpiracy,  which  originated  wdth  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  priells  and  perfons  of  little  note,  was 
foon  imparted  to  Mr  Bablngtoii,  a  perfon  of  great  for¬ 


tune,  of  many  accomplilhments,  and  wh6  had  before 
that  if  any  favour  w'as  fliown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of  that  time  difeovered  himfelf  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  in  his  humiliation.  He  queen.  Mary.  That  fhe  had  correfponded  with  Ba- 
affured  him,  that  If  his  mother  w^ere  again  to  mount  bington  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  fome  years 
the  Scottifli  throne,  her  zeal  for  Popery  would  induce  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  plot.  A  long  fi¬ 
ber  to  feek  a  hufband  in  the  h©ufe  of  Auilria;  that  knee  had  taken  place  between  themp  and  Morgan, 

^  one 
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Scotlard.  one  of  Englifli  fugitives  in  Fiance,  and  awarm 
ftiend  of  Mary’s,  in  tlie  month  of  May  1586,  wrote  a 
letter  to  her,  repeatedly  and  in  the  moft  prcfliiig  man¬ 
ner  recommending  a  revival  of  that  correfpondence. 
In  confequencd  of  which,  in  her  anfwer  to  Morgan, 
dated  the  27th  day  of  July,  Ihe  informed  him,  that  fhe 
had  mr^de  all  apologies  in  her  power  to  Babington,  for 
not  having  written  to  him  for  lo  long  a  fpace  ;  that  he 
had  geiieroufly  offered  himfelf  and  all  his  fortune  in  her 
caufe ;  and  thc(t,  agreeably  to  Morgan’s  advice,  fiie 
would  do  her  belt  to  retain  him  in  her  interells  ;  but 
ftie  throv/s  out  no  hint  of  her  knowledge  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  aflaflination.  On  the  very  faoie  day  fire  wrote  like- 
wife  to  Paget,  another  of  her  moll  confidential  friends; 
but  not  a  word  in  it  with  refped  to  Babiiigton’s  fcheine 
of  cutting  off  the  Englifh  queen.  *l’o  Morgan  and  to 
Paget  fhe  certainly  would  have  communicated  her  mind, 
more  readily  and  more,  particularly  than  to  Babington, 
and  have  confulted  them  about  the  plot,  had  fhe  been 
acceffory  to  it.  Indeed  it  feems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  policy  of  Mary’s  friends  to  keep  her  a  llranger  to 
all  clandefliiie  and  hazardous  undertakings  in  her  fa¬ 
vour.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  re- 
colledl,  that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
exprcfsly,  and  in  the  ftrongefl  terms,  rt commended  to 

Murdin,  have  no  intelligence  at  all  with  Ballard"^,  who  was 

*7-  one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and  who  was 
the  very  perfon  who  ccmmunicated  it  to  Babington. 
The  queen,  in  confequence  of  this,  iknt  the  door  againfl 
all  correfpondence,  if  it  fhoiild  be  offered,  with  that 
534.  perfon  J.  At  the  fame  time,  Morgan  affigned  no  par¬ 
ticular  reafons  for  that  advice  ;  io  cautious  was  lie 
about  giv:ing  the  queen  any  information  upon  the  fub- 
jedl ;  What  he  faid^  was  generally  and  ftudioufly  ob- 
feure  :  Ballard  (faid  he,  only)  is  intent  on  foine  mat¬ 
ters  of  confequence,  the  illue  of  which  is  uncertain,” 
He  even  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himfelf  to 
abllain  in  anywife  from  opening  his  views  to  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

^  The  confpiracy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
hifigton  was  completely  detedlcd  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June  :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  rtfi- 
denccs,  of  thofe  engaged  in  it  were  then  known  :  The 
blow  might  be  foon  ttruck  :  The  life  of  Elizabeth  was 
in  imminent  hazard,  'i  he  confpirators,  however,  were 
not  apprehended  ;  were  permitted  to  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  liberty  ;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the  lead  fuf- 
.picion  againfl  them  ;  and  in  this  free  and  quiet  ilate, 
vrere  they  fiiffered  to  continue  till  the  beginning  of  Aii- 
guft,  for  a  period  it  Jhoiild  feem  of  near  two  months. 
What  could  be  the  reafons  for  fuch  a  condndf  ?  From 
what  caufes  did  the  council  of  England  fufpend  the 
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juft  vengeance  of  the  Jaws,  and  leave  their  queen’s  Iffe  Scodanctv 
ilill  in  jeopardy  ?  Was  it  on  piirpofe  to  procure  more  — 
confpirators,  and  involve  others  in  the  crime? 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  ftill  detached  from 
Babington  and  his  affociates.  Their  deffrudtion  was  a 
fmall  matter  compared  with  her’s.  Could  fhe  be  de¬ 
coyed  into  the  plot,  things  would  put  on  a  very  new 
face  :  Babington’s  confpiiacy,  which  in  reality  occa- 
Contd  little  dread,  as  it  was  early  found  out,  and  well 
guarded  againfl,  would  prove  one  of  the  moil  e^rateful 
mcidents  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Elizabeth’s  mi- 
niilers,  too,  knew  how  much  they  had  rendeied  thein- 
felves  jiiflly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottilh  princtfs  ;  Should 
fhe  come  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  their  dovv  u- 
fall  was  inevitable  ;  from  which,  it  fhould  feem,  is  to  be 
explained,  why  they  were  even  more  zealous  than  their 
miflrefs  to  accomplifli  her  ruin.  g 

Of  thefe,  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  fecretary  of  ftate  A^t  and 
appears  to  have  taken  upon  himfelf  the  chief  manage-  treachery 
ment  in  concerting  a  plan  of  operations  againfl 
queen  of  Scots;  and  as  a  model,  he  feems  to  have  had 
in  Ins  eye  tLa.t  which  was  purfued  upon  a  former  occa-fters, 
lion  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  His  fpies  having  early 
got  into  the  confidence  of  the  lower  fort  of  the  confpi¬ 
rators,  he  now  employed  the  very  agency  of  the  latter 
for  his  purpofes.  Learning  that  a  packet  from  France 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them  to  queen  Maiv, 
and  by  the  hands  of  one  Gilbert  Gifford  a  priefb  whom 
he  had  fecretly  gained  over  from  their  aflcciation,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  had  now  the 
cufiody  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  requefling  that  one  of 
his  domellics  might  be  permitted  to.  take  a  bribe  for 
conveying  that  packet  to  the  captive  princefs.  This 
was  on  purpofe  to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  foi'ged 
in  the  name  of  Babington,  in  which  that  confpirator 
w'as  made  to  impart  to  the  Scottifh  queen  his  Icheme 
of  affaflination,  and  to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  deed,  Paulet,  however,  to  his  honour,  re- 
fufed  to  comply  wdlh  the  requelt  of  Walfingham  ; 
upon  which  Gifford  corrupted  a  brewer  in  the  neigh-  * 

bouihood,  who  put  his  letters  to  Mary  in  a  hole  in  the 
cafUe-wall.  By.  the  fame  conveyance  it  was  thought 
that  Mary  w'ould  an! wer  the  letters  ;  hut  it  appears  that 
file  never  faw  them,  and  that  of  cotirfe  no  return 
made  (v).  It  was  then  contrived  thgt  anfwers,  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  cf  Scots  to  GifiBid,  fhould  be  found 
in  the  hole  of  the  wall.  ^Valfingham,  to  whem  thefe 
letters  W'crc  -carried,  proceeded  formally  to  deciplier 
them  by  the  help  of  one  I  homas  Phihps,  a  perh.ni 
flcilled  in  thefe  matters  ;  and  after  exadt  copies  were 
taken  of  them,  it  is  faid  that  they  were  all  artfully 
fealed  and  'lent  off  to  the  peifons  to  whom  they  were 
^  2  diiedled. 


oSiri  r,  writ  n  t  S;  t  is  «  not  .-mpro^abk  that  an  anfwer  to  Bahi'n.- 

rn  h.  r  If  "'ntten  by  the  Scottifli  queen  s  fecretanes.  Although  they  could  not  coirnuin'cate  that  Ie*te- 
toherfelf  on  accouut  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  alTaffinatlor,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  dirtl’  ^11  rll. 

thlJnelifEnklF'Th'ls^  'T  efcaplng  from  Imprifonment,  and  of  their  mhlrcris  being  featll  .m’  X- 

tTwalhLS  f  'vas  carried  hv  Giffld 

that  Wallni.rlrm  -nt*  it  ’  copied  by  him  ;  and  then  fei  t  to  Babington.  Camden  informs  us 

made  to  reqiielt  of  BabinloX  .  to  this  difpatch  ;  in  which  queen  Mary  v/al 

were  friends  to  the  caufr  ®  her  particularly  of  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  of  otherLvho 
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Scotland  diVeaed.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  the  letters  di-  the  ftatnte  of  Edward  III, 


tie 
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charged 
with  the 
confpira- 
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reaed  to  Babington  were  fent  to  him  ;  and  the  aniwers 
which  he  made  to  the  queen’s  fuppofcd  letters  were 
carried  direaiy  to  Walfingham.  A.  foundation  for 
criminating  Mary  being  thus  laid,  the  confpliatois 
quickly  dlfcovered,  as  being  already  known,  and  fuifer- 
cd  the  death  of  traitors.  The  unhappy  prlncefs,  eager- 
ly  watched  by  Paulet,  and  unacquainted  with  the  late 
occurrences,  received  a  vifit  from  Sir  Thomas  Goiges. 
This  envoy,  as  inftruaed  by  Elizabeth,  furprifed  her 
when  Oie  had  mounted  her  horfe  to  take  the  pleafure 
of  the  chace.  His  falutation  was  abrupf  and  uiicere- 
inoiiloiis  ;  and  after  informing  her  of  the  difeovery  and 
clrcumltances  of  the  confpiracy^  of  Babington,  he  rude¬ 
ly  charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it.  Her  allonifhment 
was  great,  and  fhc  defired  to  return  to  her  chamber  ; 
but  this  favour  was  refufed  to  her  ;  and  after  being  car¬ 
ried  from  one  houfe  to  another,  in  an  anxious  and  pci- 
plexing  uncertainty,  Ihe  was  committed  to  hotheringay 
caitle  ill  Northamptonfhire.  Naw  anQ  Curl,  her  two 
fecretarles,  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Scotland,  w^ere  taken  into^  cuRody.  Paulet  break¬ 
ing  open  the  doors  of  her  private  clofet,  pofTeffed  him- 
felf  of  her  money,  which  amounted  not  to  more  than 
7000  crowns.  Pier  cabinets  were  carefully  fealed  up  ; 
and  being  fent  to  London,  were  examined  in  the  pre- 
fcnce  of  Elizabeth.  They  contained  many  difpatches 
from  perfons  beyond  the  fea,  copies  of  letters  which 
had  been  dldated  by  her,  and  about  60  tables  of  ci¬ 
phers  and  charaders.  There  were  alfo  dlfcovered  in 
them  many  difpatches  to  her  from  Englifh  noblemen, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  and  refpedf .  1  hefc  E- 

lizabeth  concealed ;  but  their  authors  fufpeaing  that 
they  were  known,  fought  to  piirchafe  her  forgivenefs 
by  the  moft  abjeft  proteftatlons  of  an  attachment  to 
her  perfon,  and  by  the  exercife  of  the  moft  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Naw  and  Curl  decla¬ 
red,  that  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  hand¬ 
writing.  They  had  been  diaated  by  her  in  the  French 
language  to  Naw,  tranftated  into  Englifh  by  Curl,  and 
then  put  into  cipher.  They  contained  not,  however, 
any  matters  with  w’hich  flie  could  be  reproached  or  cri¬ 
minated.  It  was  upon  the  foundation  of  the  letters 
which  Glftord  had  communicated  to  Walfingham  that 
her  guilt  was  to  be  inferred  ;  and  with  copies  of  thefe, 
and  with  an  attefted  account  of  the  confplracy  of  Ba- 
bliigton  and  his  aflbeiates.  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was 
now  dlfpatched  Into  France  to  accufe  her  to  Henry  III. 
and  to  explain  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  Elizabeth 
was  expofed  from  the  machinations  and  pra£lices  of  the 
Englllh  exiles. 

The  privy -counfellors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  upon 
fioi.  son  the  the  moft  proper  method  of  proceeding  againft  Mary, 
ineth' d  of  To  fome  it  appeared,  that  as  fhe  was  only  acceftbry  to 
the  plot,  and  not  the  defigner  of  it,  the  moft  eligible 
agamll  her  ^erclfcd  againft  her  was  a  clofer  and  more 

rigorous  confinement ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  fortify 
this  opinion,  by  obferving,  that  fhe  was  lickly,  and 
could  not  live  long.  By  others  who  were  haunted  by 
the  terrors  of  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  fhe  ought  to 
be  put  Inftantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  recommended  it  as  moft  prudent 
to  difpatch  her  fecretly  by  poifon.  But  this  counfel 
was  reje<fled  as  mean,  dlfgraceful,  and  violent.  The 
lawyers  were  of  opinion;  that  fhe  might  be  tried  upon 
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;  by  which  it  was  enaAcd  Scotland, 
to  be  Ireafon  to  imagine  the  deftrudion  of  the  fove- 
reign,  to  make  war  againft  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere 
to  his  enemies.  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  minifters 
had  provided  a  more  plaufible  foundation  for  her  trial. 

This  was  a  parliamentary  ftatute  appioving  the  adf  of 
aftbeiatton.  As  it  had  been  paiTed  while  Mary  was  in 
England,  it  was  argued,  that  flie  was  bound  by  it  in  a 
local  allegiance  to  Elizabeth.  The  next  point  of  de¬ 
bate  was  the  defignation  under  which  it  was  moft  ad- 
vifable  to  arraign  her.  To  employ  a  foreign  name  and 
title  as  direblly  delcriptive  of  her,  was  not  judged  to  be' 
confiftent  with  the  law  of  England.  It  was  therefore 
refolved  to  defign  her  “  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  and  commonly  called  queen 
of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France.”  818^ 

This  refolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap-  Commif- 
pointed  above  40  peers  or  privy-counfellors,  and 
judges,  beftowing  upon  them  in  a  body,  or  upon  thej’^.y 
greater  part  of  them,  abfolute  power  and  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  matters  compaffed  and  imagined  againft 
her  by  the  Scottifh  princefs,  and  to  pafs  fentence  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fpirit  and  tenor  of  the  a6l  which  had 
been  paffed.  Of  thefe  commiflioners  a  great  majority 
proceeded  to  the  caftle  of  Fotheringay  }  and  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  they  deputed  to  Mary,  Sir  Walter 
Mlldmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker  a 
public  notary,  to  deliver  to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth. 

In  this  letter  the  Englifh  queen  gratified  her  unhappy 
pafllons,  and  after  reproaching  Mary  with  her  crimes, 
informed  her  that  commifiioners  were  appointed  to  take 
cognizance  of  them.  The  Scottifh  princefs,  though 
aftonifhed  with  the  proje<ft  of  being  brought  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  trial,  was  able  to  preferve  her  dignity,  and  addrefled 
them  with  a  compofed  manner  and  air.  “  It  is  a  mat-3j^j,  objc<5l8 
ter  (faid  fhe)  altogether  uncommon  and  ftrange,  thatrothei  ju. 
Elizabeth  fhould  command  me  to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  asrifdi'ftion, 
if  I  were  her  fubjeft.  I  am  an  independent  fovereign; 
and  will  not  tarnifti  by  any  meannefs  my  high  birth,  the 
princes  my  predecefTors,  and  my  fon.  Misfortunes  and 
mifery  have  not  yet  fo  involved  me  in  dejedlion,  as  that 
I  am  to  faint  and  fink  under  this  new  calamity  and  infult. 

I  defire  that  you  will  remember  what  I  formerly  pro- 
tefted  to  Bromley,  who  is  now  lord-chancellor,  and  to 
the  lord  La  War.  To  fpeak  to  me  of  commifiioners, 
is  a  vain  mockery  of  my  rank,  j^ings  alone  can  be  my 
peers.  The  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me;  and 
I  have  no  counfellors  to  whofe  wifdom  I  can  apply  for 
inftrudlion.  My  papers  and  commentaries  have  been 
taken  from  me ;  and  no  perfon  can  have  the  perilous 
courage  to  appear  as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  re¬ 
commended  myfelf  and  my  condition  to  foreign  princes; 
but  T  am  clear  of  the  guilt  of  having  confpired  the  de- 
ftruftlon  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  having  incited  any  perfon 
Avhatfoever  to  dellroy  her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words 
and  writings  that  an  imputation  of  this  kind  can  be 
fiipported  ;  and  I  am  confeious  beyond  the  pofiibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  thefe  evidences  cannot  be  employed 
againft  me.”  The  day  after  fhe  had  in  this  manner  re¬ 
fufed  to  allow  the  jurifdidion  of  the  commifiioners, 

Paulet  and  Barker  returned  to  her,  and  informed  her  ' 
that  they  had  put  her  fpeech  into  writing,  and  defired 
to  know  if  fhe  would  abide  by  it.  She  heard  it  read 
diftindlly,  acknowledged  it  to  be  rightly  taken,  and 
avowed  her  readinefs  to  perfift  in  the  fentiments  fhe  had 

delivered. 
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ScptUnd.  delivered.  But  (he  added,  there  w-as  a  clrcumftance  to 
■ "  which  fhe  had  omitted  to  fpeak.  **  Your  queen  (laid 
fhe)  affe6ls  in  her  letter  to  obferve,  that  I  am  fubjed 
to  the  laws  of  England,  becaufe  I  have  lived  under  their 
protedioii.  This  fentiinent  and  mode  of  thinking  are 
very  furprillng  to  me.  I  came  into  England  to  crave 
her  adiilanceand  aid  ;  and,  ever  fince,  I  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  prifon.  The  miferies  of  captivity  cannot  be 
called  a  protedion,  and  the  treatment  I  have  fuffered  is 

a  violation  of  all  law.’^  ^  r  • 

This  afRided  but  undaunted  princefs,  after  having 
thus  fcorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  commiflioners,  was  induced  at  laft,  by  arguments 
under  the  infidious  mafic  of  candour  and  friendfliip,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which 
fhe  had  taken,  and  confent  to  that  mode  of  the  trial 
whigh  had  been  propofed.  It  was  reprefented  to  her 
by  Hatton  the  vice-chamberlain,  ^  that  by  rejeding  a 
trial,  fhe  injured  her  own  reputation  and  interefts,  and 
deprived  herfelf  of  the  only  opportunity  of  fetting  her 
innocence  in  a  clear  light  to  the  prefent  and  to  fu¬ 
ture  times.  Impofed  upon  by  this  artifice,  fhe  con- 
fented  to  make  her  appearance  before  the  judges  ;  at 
the  fame  time,  however,  fhe  flill  protefted  againft  the 
jurifdidion  of-  the  court,  and  the  validity  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

After  various  formalities,  the  lord-chancellor  opened 
the  cafe  ;  and  was  followed  by  Serjeant  Gawdry,  who 
‘  proceeded  to  explain  the  above  flatute,  and  endeavour- 

igam  er.  demonfliate  that  fhe  had  offended  againft  it.^  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  Babington’s  confpiracy  ; 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  “  That  Mary  knew  it, 
had  approved  it,  had  promifed  her  affiftance,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  means  to  effe6l  it.'’  Proofs  of  this 
charge  were  exhibited  againft  her,  and  difplayed  with 
great  art.  The  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  Gifford,  &c. 
and  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl.  The  three  fpies  had 
afforded  all  the  neceffary  intelligence  about  the  confpi¬ 
racy,  upon  which  to  frame  a  correfpondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  and  upon  which  difpatches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends ;  and  the 
ciphers  were  furnifhed  by  her  two  fecretaries.  But  be- 
lide  thefe  pretended  letters,  another  fpecies  of  evidence 
was  held  out  againft  her.  Babington,  proud  of  the  dif- 
patch  lent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Walfingham  and  Gif¬ 
ford,  returned  an  anfwer  to  it ;  and  a  reply  from  her 
by  the  fame  agency  was  tranfmitted  to  him.  Deluded, 
and  in  toils,  he  communicated  thefe  marks  of  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  Savage  and  Ballard,  the  moft  confidential  of  his 
affociates.  His  confeffion  and  theirs  became  thus  of  im¬ 
portance.  ^  Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  conteffions  of 
thefe  confpirators  deemed  fufficient  vouchers  of  her 
guilt.  Her  two  fecretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forfaken  her,  were  engaged  to  fuhfcnbe  a  declaration, 
that  the  difpatches  in  her  name  were  written  by  them 
at  her  command,  and  according  to  her  inftrudlions. 
Thefe  branches  of  evidence,  put  together  with  fkill,  and 
heightened  with  all  the  impofing  colours  of  eloquence, 
were  preffed  upon  Mary.  Though  ftie  had  been  long 
accuftomed  to  the  perfidious  inhumanity  of  her  enemies, 
her  amazement  was  infinite.  She  loft  not,  however,  her 
courage  *,  and  her  defence  was  alike  expreffivc  of  her 
penetration  and  magnanimity. 
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“  The  accufatlon  preferred  to  my  prejodice  is  a  moft  Scotland, 
deteftable  calumny.  I  was  not  engaged  with  Babing-  ” 
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ton  in  liis  confpiracy  y  and  I  am  altogether  innocent  or 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  copies  of  fence. 
Babington's  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in- 
deed  be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine  ;  but 
it  is  impoffible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.  Nor 
did  he  receive  from  me  the  difpatches  addreffed  to^  hiin 
in  my  name.  His  confeffion,  and  thofe  of  his  affociates, 
which  have  been  urged  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  my 
letters  to  him,  are  imperfedl  and  vain.  If  thefe  confpr- 
rators  could  have  teftified  any  circumftances  to  my  hurt, 
they  would  not  fo  foon  have  been  deprived  of  their  lives*. 
Tortures,  or  the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  improper 
confeffions  from  them  ;  and  then  they  were  executed 
I’heir  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  falfe  criminations ; 
and  were  immediately  fliut  for  ever,  that  the  truth  might 
be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  ;  and  my  ad- 
verfaries  are  known  to  be  fiiperior  to  fcruples.  I  am 
informed,  that  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  has  been  earneil 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  fovereign  by  pradices  both 
againft  my  life  and  that  of  my  fon  y  and  the  fabrication 
of  papers,  by  which  to  effedluate  my  ruin,  is  a  biifinefs 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  An  evidence,  the  moft 
clear  and  inconteftable,  is  neceffary  to  overthrow  my 
integrity ;  but  proofs,  the  moft  feeble  and  fufpicious, 
are  held  out  againft  me.  Let  one  letter  be  exhibited, 
written  in  my  hand,  or  that  bears  my  flip erfeript ion,  and 
I  will  inftantly  acknowledge  that  the  charge  againft  me 
is  fufficiently  lupported.  'Fhe  declaration  of  my  fecre¬ 
taries  is  the  effedt  of  rewards  or  of  terror.  I  hey  are 
ftrangers  ;  and  to  overcome  their  virtue  was  an  ealy  at- 
chievement  to  a  queen  whofe  power  is  ablolute,  whofe 
riches  are  immenfc,  and  whofe  minifters  are  profound  and 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treachery.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fufpedi  the  integrity  of  Naw  ;  and  Curl,  whofe 
capacity  is  more  limited,  was  always  moft  obfeqiiious 
to  him.  They  may  have  written  many  letters  in  my 
name  without  my  knowledge  or  participation  ;  and  it 
is  not  fit  that  I  fhould  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconfi- 
derate  boldnefs.  They  may  have  put  many  things  into 
difpatches  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  they 
may  even  have  fubferibed  their  declaration  to  my  pre¬ 
judice,  under  the  prepoffeffion  that  the  guilty  which 
would  utterly  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  in 
me.  I  have  never  didlated  any  letter  to^  them  which 
can  be  made  to  correfpond  with  their  teftimony.  And 
what,  let  me  affi,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  fafety  of  princes,  if  they  depended  upon 
the  writings  and  declarations  of  fecretaries  •  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  adling  in  hoftility  to  the  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  folemnly  iwore  to  oblerve  to  me, 
they  have  utterly  incapacitated  themfelves  from  ob¬ 
taining  any  credit.  The  violation  of  their  oath  of  fi¬ 
delity  is  an  open  perjury ;  and  of  fiich  men  the  protef- 
tations  are  nothing.  But,  if  they  are  yet  in  life,  let 
them  be  brought  before  me.  'Fhe  matters  they  declare 
are  fo  important  as  to  require  that  they  fhould  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  my  prefence.  It  argues  not  the  fairnefs  of 
the  proceedings  againft  me,  that  this  formality  is  ne- 
gleded.  I  am  alfo  without  the  affiftance  of  an  advocate ; 
and,  that  I  might  be  defencelefs  and  weak  in  the  great- 
eft  degree,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  and  com¬ 
mentaries. 
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fnentarles.  As  to  the  copies  of  the  difpatclies  which 
pre  faid  to  have  been  written  by  my  direclion  to  Men¬ 
doza,  the  lord  Paget,  Chailes  Paget,  the  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  they  are  moll  un¬ 
profitable  forgeries.  For  they  tend  only  to  fhow  that 
I  was  employed  in  encouraging  my  friends  to  invade 
England.  Now,  if  I  fhould  allow  that  thefe  difpatches 
were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  them  that 
I  had  confpired  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  will  even 
conlefs,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  llrong  irnpiilfes  of 
nature  ;  and  that,  bke  a  human  creature,  encompaffed 
with  dangers  and  infulted  with  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 
my  felt  to  recover  my  greatnefs  and  my  liberty.  The 
efforts  I  have  made  can  excite  no  bluflies  in  me  ;  for 
the  voice  of  mankind  mull  applaud  them.  Religion,  in 
her  fleriiefl  moKients  of  fe verity,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach  ;  and  to  confider  them  as  crimes,  is  to 
defpife  the  fandfimonious  reverence  of  liiimanity,  and  to 
give  way  to  the  fufpicioiis  wretchednefs  of  defpotifm. 
I  have  lought  by  every  art  of  coiicefTion  and  friendfhip 
to  engage  my  fifler  to  put  a  period  to  my  fufferings. 
Invited  by  her  fmiles,  I  ventiit*ed  into  her  kingdom,  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  youth  ;  and,  und^Tr  her  an- 
ger  and  the  miferies  of  captivity,  I  have  grown  into 
age.  During  a  calam?toiis  confinement  of  20  years, 
my  youth,  my  health,  my  happinels,  are  for  ever  gone. 
To  her  tendernefs  and  generofity  I  have  been  indebted 
as  little  as  to  her  juflice  ;  and,  opprefled  and  agonizing 
^ith  unmerited  afflidions  and  hardlhips,  I  fcrupled  not 
to  befeech  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  relieve  me.  Nor  will  1  deny,  that  1  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  advantage  and  interefl  of  the  perfe- 
cuted  Catholics  of  England.  Aly  intreaties  in  their  be¬ 
half  have  been  even  oflered  with  earneflnels  to  queen 
Elizabeth  hprfelf.  l>ut  the  attainment  of  my  kingdom, 
t^ie  recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  flain 
myfclf  with  the  crimes  that  are  objeded  to  me.  I  would 
dildain  to  purchafe  a  crown  by  the  affallination  of  the 
ineanell  of  the  human  race.  To  accufe  me  of  fcheming 
the  death  of  the  queen  my  fifler,  is  to  brand  me  w'ith 
the  infamy  wdiich  I  abhor  moft.  It  is  my  nature  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  devotions  of  Efther,  and  not  the  fvvord  of  Ju- 
dith.  Elizabeth  herfelf  \yill  attefl,  that  I  have  often 
udmonifhed  her  not  ter  draw  upon  her  head  the  refent- 
ment  of  my  friends  by  the  enormity  of  her  cruelties 
to  me.^  My  innocence  cannot  lincerely  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Almighty  God,  that  I  could 
not  pofTibly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
foul,  in  order  to  compafs  a  tranfgrelhon  fo  horrible  as 
that  of  her  murder.  But  amidil  the  inclement  and  un¬ 
principled  pretences  which  my  adverfarles  are  pleafed  to 
invent  to  overwhelm  me  with  calamities  and  aricruilh,  I 
can  trace  and  difeover  with  eafe  the  real  caufes  of  their 
holality  and  provocation.  My  crimes  ate,  my  birth, 
the  injuries  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  my 
religion.  I  am  prpud  of  the  firft ;  I  can  forgive  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  third  is  a  fcurce  to  me  of  fucli  comfort 
and  that  for  its  glory  I  will  be  contented  that  my 
bmod  fhaii  flow  upon  the  fcaffold.^’  ^ 

To  the  defence  otM.ry,  no  returns  were  made  be- 
*iue  ftout  and  unliipported  affirmations  of  the  truth  of 
the  evidence  produced  to  her  prejudice.  In  the  couife 
ot  the  trial,  however,  there  occurred  fome  incidents 
which  deferve  to  be  related.  My  lord  Burleigh,  wlio 
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was  willing  to  difcompofe  her,  charged  her  with  a  fixed 
refohition  of  conveying  her  claims  and  titles  to  England 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  But  though,  in  a  difeontented 
humour  with  her  fon,  fhc  had  threatened  to  diriiiherit 
him,  and  had  even  correfponded  on  tlie  fubjed  with  her 
feka  friends,  it  appears  that  this  projed  is  to  he  gou- 
firlered  as  only  a  traiillent  effed  of  reientment  and  paf- 
fion.  She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spaniard  pro- 
ftfled  to  have  preteiifious  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  that  a  book  in  Jiiifiiication  of  tliein  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  her.  She  declared,  however,  tliat  (he  had 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  many  by  difapproving  of  this 
book  ;  and  that  no  conveyance  of  her  titles  to  the  Spa- 
niard  had  been  ever  executed. 

1  he  trial  continued  during  the  fpace  of  two  days ; 
but  the  commiflioners  avoided  to  deliver  their  opinions! 
My  lord  Burleigh,  in  whofe  management  Elizabeth 
chiefly  confided,  and  whom  the  Scottifh  queen  difeom- 
pofed  in  no  common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour, 
being  eager  to  conclude  the  bufinefs,  demanded  to 
know  if  fhe  had  any  thing  to  add  to  what  fhe  had 
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urged  in  her  defence.  She  informed  him,  that  fhe  she  5 


would  be  infinitely  pleafed  and  gratified,  if  it  fhould  be  ‘  o  be  heard 
permitted  to  her  to  be  heard  in  her  juflification  before 
a  full  meeting  of  the  parliament,  or  before  the  queen 
and  her  privy-council.^  This  intimation  was  unexpec- 
ted  ;  and  the  requefl  implied  in  it  was  reje6led.  1  he 
court,  in  confequence  of  previous  inflrudlions  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  adjourned  to  a  farther  day,  and  appointed  that 
the  place  of  its  convention  firould  be  the  flar-chamber  at 
Wellminfler.  It  accordingly  aflembled  there;  and  Naw 
anti  Curl,  who  had  not  been  produced  at  Fotheringay- 
cafile,  were  now  calledBetore  the  commiffioneis.  An 
oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put  to  them  ;  and  they 
definitely  affirmed  and  protefled  that  die  declaration 
they  had  fubfcribed  was  in  e\e‘ry  refped  jufl  and  faith¬ 
ful.  Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pronounce  fen-  o  , 
tence  againfl  Mary.  The  commiffioners  unanimoufly  judamert 
concurred  in  delivering  it  as  their  verdid  or  judgment, a.* 
that  ffie  “  was  a  party  to  the  confpiracy  of  Babingtou;  ‘^^i“^ 
and  that  fhe  had  compafTed  and  imagined  matters  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  England  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and 
defiruaion,  of  the  royal  perfon  of  Elizabeth,  in  oppofi- 
tioii  to  the  flatute  framed  for  her  protection.’’  Upon 
the  fame  day  in  which  this  extraordinary  feiitence  was 
given,  the  commiffioners  and  the  judges  of  England  if- 
fued  a  declaration,  which  imported,  that  it  wa^  not  to 
derogate  in  any  degree  from  the  titles  and  honour  of 
the  king  of  Scots. 

The  fentenct  agaJnft  Mary-  was  very  foon  afterwardsTh!  a„. 
ratified  by  the  Engliffi  pailiamcnt.  Rnig  James  was  'ence  rati- 
flruck  with  horror  at  hearing  of  tlie  execution  of  his^^^^  by  the 
mother;  but  that  fpiritlefs  piince  could  fhow  his 
fentment  no  farther  than  by  unavailing  embaffies  and  re- ^ 
monflranccs.  France  iiiteipofed  in  the  fame  ineffeClual 
manner  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  December  1586,  Elizabeth, 
caufed  the  fentence  of  the  commiffioners  againfl  her  to 
be  proclaimed.  After  this  the  was  made'  acquainted 
with  her  fate,  and  received  the  news  with  the  greatefl 
compofure,  and  even  apparent  fatisfadion.  Her  keep¬ 
ers  now  refilled  to  treat  her  witli  any  reverence  or  re- 
ipeCl.  dhey  entered  her  apratment  with  their  heads 
covered,  and  made  no  obeil’ance  to  her.  They  took 
down  her  canopy  of  flate,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the 
badges  of  royalty.  By  thefe  intuiting  mortifications 

they 
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cotland.  tivey  ineant  to  inform  her,  that  ifhe  had  funk  from  the 
dignity  of  a  princefs  to  the  abjecl  date  of  a  criminal. 
She  fmiled,  and  faid,  “  In  defpite  of  your  fovereign 
and  her  fubfervient  judges,  T  will  live  and  dre  a  queen. 
My  royal  character  is  itldelible  ;  and  I  will  furrender  it 
with  my  fpirit  to  the  Almighty  God,  from  whom  I 
received  it,  and  to  whom  my  honour  and  my  innocence 
are  fully  known d’  In  this  melancholy  fituation  Mary 
addreffed  a  magnanimous  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which, 
without  making  the  leaft  Iblicitation  for  her  life,  fhe 
only  requeued  that  her  body  might  be  carried  to  France; 
that  file  might  be  publicly  executed  ;  that  her  fervants 
f  might  be  permitted  to  depart  out  of  England  nnmo- 

lefted,  and  enjoy  the  legacies  which  llie  bequeathed  them. 
But  to  tills  letter  no  anfwer  was  given. 

In  the  mean  time  Jamer,  who  liad  neither  addiefs 
nor  courage  to  attempt  any  thing  in  behalf  of  liis  mo- 
ther,  aniiounced  her  fituation  to  liis  bigolted  fubjetfls, 

ce  and 
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and  ordered  prayers  to  be  faid  for  her  in  all  the  church* 
LT-.  Tlie  form  or  the  petition  he  preferibed  was  framed 
with  delicacy  and  caution,  that  the  clergy  might  have 
no  objeblion  to  it.  He  enjoined  them  to  pray,  ‘‘  that 
it  might  pleafe  God  to  enlighten  Mary  witli  the  llglit 
of  his  truth,  and  to  protetl  her  from  the  danger  wliich 
was  hanging  over  her.”  Ills  own  chaplains,  and  Mr 
David  Lindfay  minider  ofl^eith,  obftrved  his  command. 
But  all  the  other  clergy  refiifed  to  proftiaite  their  pul¬ 
pits  by  preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
Fapiit.  James,  fhocked  with  their  fpirit  of  intolerance 
and  fedltion,  appointed  a  new  day  for  prayers  to  be  faid 
for  Mary,  and  ilTued  a  ilri-iler  injundlion  to  the  clergy 
to  obey  him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  free  liimfelf  from 
any  infult,  he  commanded  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s 
to  preach  before  him.  The  ecclefiaflics,  diigufled  with 
his  injundion,  perfuaded  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  proba¬ 
tioner  in  divinity,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  defigned  for 
the  archbidiop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he 
teftified  his  furprife,  but  told  Cowper,  that  ifhe  would 
obey  his  injundion,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate. 
Cowper  replied,  “  that  he  would  do  as  the  fpirit  of 
God  would  dired  him.”  The  king  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  this  violence  ‘‘  would  witnefs  againft  the 
king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord and  denounced  a 
curfe  againfl  the  fpedators  for  not  exerting  themfelves 
in  his  defence.  The  archbifliop  now  afeending  the  pul- 
pit,  performed  with  propriety  the  fundlon  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  recom¬ 
mend  moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In  the 
a'ternoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy- council ; 
and  was  accompanied  there  by  Mr  Walter  Balcanqiial 
and^  Mr  William  Watfon,  two  miniflers  remarkable  for 
their  zeal.  As  a  punlffiment  for  his  audacious  petu¬ 
lance,^  he  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Blacknefs  ; 
and  his  attendants  having  diilinguiffied  themfelves  by 
an  impudent  vindication  of  him,  wete  prohibited  from 
preaching  during  the  pleafure  of  the  king. 

^  Elizabeth,  in  the  meanwhile,  felt  the  torment'  and 
difquiet  of  unhappy  and  miferable  paffions;  At  times 
me  courted  the  fadnefs  of  folitude,  and  refufed  to  be 
confoled  or  to  fpeak.  In  other  feafons  her  fighs  were 
frequent,  and  (he  broke  out  into  loud  and  wild  excla¬ 
mations  expreffive  of  the  Hate  of  her  mind.  Her  fub- 
jecls  waited  the  determination  of  her  will  under  a  dif- 


traffing  agitation  and  uncertainty.  Her  mlniftcrc,  v/ho  Scotland.' 
knew  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fear  to  exclude  pity,  were  - 
induftrious  in  inventing  terrifying  intelligence,  and 
circulating  it  through  the  kingdom.  'lliere  were  ru¬ 
mours  that  the  Spaniffi  fleet  had  arrived  at  MilFord-ha- 
ven  ;  that  a  formidable  army  of  Scottiffi  combatants 
was  advancing  to  the  capital ;  that  the  duke  of  Gulfe 
had  difembarked  many  troops  of  veteran  foldiers  in  Suf- 
fex  j  that  Mary  had  elcaped  out  of  prifon,  and  was  coh 
leftlng  the  Englifli  Catholics ;  that  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  had  thrown  afide  their  allegiance  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  now  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  induce  Lon- 
don  to  afhes.  An  aflual  confpiracy  was  even  maliciouf- 
ly  charged  upon  L’Aubefpinc  the  French  iefident ; 
and  he  \wa3  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  dif- 
graee.  From  the  panic  terrors  which  the  miniflers  of 
Elizabeth  were  fo  ftudious  to  excite,  they  fcrupled  not 
loudly  and  invariably  .to  infer,  that  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  kingdom  could  alone  be  re-eilabhiLcd  by 
the  fpeedy  execution  of  the  Scottiih  queen. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  artfully  prepared  for  the  hriis 
deflrudion  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  ordered  fecretary 
vidfon  to  bring  to  her  the  warrant  far  her  death.  Ha- 
vingperufed  ipvith  deliberation,  fhe  obferved  that  itdeatL" 
was  extended  in  proper  terms,  and  gave  it  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  lier  1  ul>it!ription.  She  was  in  a  hilmoiir  fomewhat 
gay,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  was  not  forry  for  what 
ffie  had  done.  He  replied,  that  it  was  affiidiiiiig  to  him 
to  think  of  the  flate  of  public  affairs  ;  but  that  he 
greatly  preferred  her  life  to  that  of  tlie  Scottifli  priii- 
cefs.  She  enjoined  him  to  be  fecret,  and  defired,  that 
before  he  ffioiild  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
he  flioiild  carry  it  to  Walfin  rham.  I  fear  much 
(faid  fhe,  in  a  merry  tone),  that  the  grief  of  it  will 
kill  him.” 

1  Ills  levity  was  momentary  ;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
fucceeded  it.  Though  fhe  earnellly  defired  the  death 
of  Mary,  flie  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 

She  was  folicitoiis  to  accompliffi  this  bafe  tranfadion 
by  forrie  method  which  would  conceal  her  confent  to  it.  828 
After  intimating  to  Mr  Davidfon  an  anxious  wiffi  that  to 
its  blame  fhould  be  removed  from  her,  ffie  coun felled 
him  to  join  with  Walfingham  in  addrelfing  a  letter  to  ^ 

Sir  Amias  Paul et  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  recommending''*''  "  ' 
It  to  them  to  manifefl  their  love  to  her  by  fliedding  prf- 
vately  the  blood  of  her  adverfary.  Tht  uni  awful  n'els  of 
this  deed  affedcd  Davidfon,  and  he  objeded  to  it.  She 
repeated  relolutely  her  injundioiis,  and  he  departed  to 
execute  them.  A  letter  under  his  name  and  that  of 
Walfingham  was  difpatched  to  Mary’s  keepers,  com¬ 
municating  to  them  her  purpofe.  Corrupted  by  her 
paffions,  and  lofl  to  the  fenfibilities  of  virtue,  Elizabeth 
had  now  reached  the  lafl  extremity  of  human  wicked- 
nefs.  Though  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  entrufled  with 
the  cares  of  a  great  nation,  flic  blufhed  not  to  give  it  in 
charge  to  her  miniflers  tO  enjoin  a  murder  ;  'and  this 
murder  was  conneded  with  every  circumflance  tliat 
could  make  it  moft  frightful  and  horrid.  The  vidim 
for  whofe  blood  ffie  thirfled  was  a  woman,  a  queen,  a 
relation,  who  was  fplendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  abi¬ 
lities,  magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  fniiling  with  o 
innocence.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  D.rue  Dniry,  tho’Wh  cLvr 
the  flaves  of  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  elevation  of '«^eepers  re¬ 
mind  which  refleded  the  greateft  difgrace  upon 
fovereign.  They  confidered  themfelves  as  grofsly  in- 
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Scotland,  fulted  by  the  purpofe  propofed  to  them  ;  and  in  the  re¬ 
turn  they  made  to  Walfingham,  they  afTured  him,  that 
the  queen  might  command  their  lives  and  their  proper¬ 
ty,  but  that  they  would  never  confent  to  part  with 
their  honour,  and  to  ftain  themfelves  and  their  pofterity 
with  the  guilt  of  an  afTaflination.  When  Davidfoii  car¬ 
ried  their  difpatch  to  her,  flie  broke  out  into  anger. 
Their  fcrupulous  delicacy,  fhe  faid,  was  a  dainty  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  oath  of  affociation  5  and  they  were 
nice,  precife,  and  peigured  traitors,  who  could  give  great 
promifes  in  words,  and  atchieve  nothing.  She  told  him, 
that  the  bufinefs  could  be  performed  without  them;  and 
recommended  one  Wingfield  to  his  notice,  who  would 
not  hefitate  to  ftrike  the  blow*  The  aftoniflied  fecre- 
tary  exclaimed  with  warmth  againft  a  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  fo  dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  He  protefted, 
that  if  file  fhould  take  upon  herfelf  the  blanae  of  this 
deed,dt  would  pollute  her  with  the  blackeft  difhonour  ; 
and  that,  if  Ihe  fhould  difavow  it,  fhe  would  overthrow 
for  ever  the  reputation,  the  cllates,  and  the  children,  of 
the  perfons  who  fhould  aflifl  in  it.  She  heard  him 
W'ith  pain,  and  v/ithdrew  from  him  with  precipitation. 

The  warrant,  after  having  been  communicated  to 
Walfingham,  was  carried  to  the  chancellor,  who  put 
the  great  feal  to  it.  This  formality  was  hardly  con¬ 
cluded,  w^hen  a  meflage  from  Elizabeth  prohibited 
Pavidfon  from  waiting  upon  the  chancellor  till  he 
fhould  receive  farther  inflruftions.  Within  an  hour  af¬ 
ter,  he  received  a  fecond  meffage  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
He  haftened  to  court ;  and  Elizabeth  afl<ed  eagerly, 
if  he  had  feen  the  chancellor.  He  anfwered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  ;  and  fhe  exclaimed  with  bitternefs  againft  his 
hafte.  He  faid,  that  he  had  a6fed  exadly  as  flie  had 
direded  him.  She  continued  to  exprefs  warmly  her 
difpleafure';  but  gave  no  command  to  ftop  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  warrant.  In  a  ftate  of  uneafinefs  and  appre- 
henfion,  he  communicated  her  behaviour  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor  and  the  priyy-council.  Thefe  courtiers,  however, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  .the  arts  of  their  miftrefs, 
and  who  knew  how  to  flatter  her,  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  They  perceived,  or  were  fecretly  informed,  that 
fhe  defired  to  have  a  pretence  upon  which  to  complain 
of  the  fecretaiy,  and  to  deny  that  he  had  obeyed  her 
inftruftions.  They  obferved  to  him,  that  by  fubferi- 
bing  the  warrant,  fhe  had  performed  whatever  the  law 
required  of  her ;  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  delay 
the  execution  any  longer.  Wliile  they  were  anxious  to 
pleafe  Elizabeth,  they  were  confeious  of  their  own 
jcruelty  to  Mary,  and  did  not  imagine  they  could  be  in 
perfect  feciirity  while  fhe  lived.  They  difpatched  the 
warrant  to  the  earls  of  Shiewfbury  and  Kent,  with  in- 
ftru6f  ions  to  them  to  fulfil  its  purpofe. 

When  the  two  earls  and  their  retinue  reached  Fo- 
xvith^hcr  theringay-jcaftle,  they  found  that  Mary  was  fick,  and 
fate.  repofing  upon  her  bed.  They  infifted,  notwitliftand- 
ing,  to  be  introduced  to  her.  ]Being  informed  by  her 
fervants  that  the  meffage  they  brought  was  important 
and  preffing,  fhe  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were 
conduced  into  her  prefence  by  Sir  Amias  Paultt  and 
Sir  Drue  Drury ;  and  with  little  formality  they  told 
her,  that  Elizabeth  had  confented  to  her  death,  and  that 
file  was  to  fiiffer  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock. 
Then  Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy-courcil,  who 
accompanied  them,  read  over  the  warrant,  which  fhe 
beard  with  pious  compofure  and  unfliaken  fortitude. 
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They  then  affefted  to  jnftify  their  miftrefs  by  entering  Scotland, 
into  details  concerning  the  confpiracy  of  Babington.  ^ 
She  put  her  hand  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  lay  upon 
a  table  near  her,  and  fvvorc  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
that  fhe  never  devifed,  confented  to,  or  purfued  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  in  any  fliape  whatfoever.  The  carl 
of  Kent,  unwifely  zealous  for  the  Proteftant  religion, 
excepted  againft  her  oath,  as  being  made  upon  a  Popifh 
Bible.  She  replied  to  him  mildly,  ‘‘  It  isTor  this  ve¬ 
ry  reafon,  my  lord,  to  be  relied  upon  with  the  greater 
fecurlty  ;  for  I  efteem  the  Popifh  verfion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  be  the  moft  authentic.”  Indulging  his  puri¬ 
tanical  fervour,  he  declaimed  againft  popery,  counfelled 
her  to  renounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  at¬ 
tention  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard 
him  with  fbme  impatience  ;  and  difeovered  no  anxiety 
to  be  converted  by  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  he  reprefent- 
ed  as  a  moft  learned  divine.  Rifing  into  paffion,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  her  death  would  be  its  life.”  After 
informing  liim  that  fhe  was  unalterably  fixed  in  her  re¬ 
ligious  fentiments,  fhe  defired  that  her  confefTor  might 
have  the  liberty  to  repair  to  her.  The  two  earls  con¬ 
curred  in  obferving,  that  their  confciences  did  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  grant  this  requeft.  She  intimated  to  them 
the  favours  for  which  fhe  had  applied  by  her  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  and  exprefled  a  wifh  to  know  if  her  fifter  had 
attended  to  them.  They  anfwered,  that  thefe  were 
points  upon  which  they  had  received  no  inftru£lions. 

She  made  inquiries  concerning  her  fecretaries  Naw  and 
Curl ;  and  affied,  whether  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  In 
the  wickedeft  times  of  the  moft-  unprincipled  nation, 
that  the  fervants  of  a  foverelgn  priiicefs  had  been  fub- 
orned  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  her.  They  looked 
to  one  another,  and  were  fiknt.  Bourgoin  her  phyfi- 
cian,  who  with  her  other  domeftics  was  prefent  at  this 
interview,  feeing  the  two  earls  ready  to  depart,  be- 
fought  them  with  an  emphatic  earneftnefs  to  refie<ft  up- 
.>.1  the  fhort  and  inadequate  portion  of  time  that  they 
had  allotted  to  hismiftreft  to  prepare  herfelf  for  death. 

He  infifted,  that  a  refped  for  her  high  rank,  and  the 
multiplicity  and  importance  of  her  concerns,  required  at 
leaft  a  period  of  fome  days.  They  pretended,  however, 
not  to  underftand  the  propriety  of  his  petition,  and  re- 
fufed  it.  .831 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  two  earls,  her  domeftics  She  pre¬ 
gave  a  full  vent  to  their  aftliftions ;  and  while  fhe 
perienced  a  melancholy  pleafure  in  their  tears,  lamen-^^®^  * 
tatioiis,  and  kindnefs,  fhe  endeavoured  to  confole.them. 

'Fheir  grief,  fhe  faid,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and 
could  neither  better  her  condition  nor  their  own.  Her 
caufe  had  every  thing  about  it  that  was  moft  honour¬ 
able  ;  and  the  raiferies  from  which  fhe  was  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  were  the  moft  hopelefs  and  the  moft  afflidling. 

Iiiftead  of  dejeftion  ^nd  fadaefs,  fhe  therefore  enjoined 
them  to  be  contented  and  happy.  That  fhe  might 
have  the  more  lelfure  to  fettle  her  affairs,  flie  fupped 
early,  and,  according  to  her  ufiial  cuftom,  fhe  cat  little. 

While  at  table,  fhe  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  phyfician, 
that  the  force  of  truth  was  iiifurmoiintablc ;  for  that 
tjie  earl  of  Kent,  notwithftanding  the  pretence  of  her 
having  confpired  againft  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  inform¬ 
ed  her,  that  her  death  wpuld  be  the  fecurity  of  their 
religion.  When  flipper  was  ^)ver,  fhe  ordered  all  her 
fervants  to  appear  before  her,  and  treated  them  with 
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the  kind^efs  which  we  have  mentioned  m  her  life*  Ha- 
vin<r  fettled  thefe  attentions,  flie  entered  her  bedchamber 
witTi  her  women  ;  and,  according  to  her  uniform  prac¬ 
tice,  employed  herfelf  in  religious  duties,  and  in  read* 
ing  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  At  her  acciiftomed  time 
fhe  went  to  fieep  ;  and  after  enjoying  fome  hours  of 
found  reft,  ftie  av/aked.  She  then  indulged  in  pious 
meditation,  and  partook  of  the  facrament  by  the  means 
of  a  confecrated  hoft,  v/hich  a  melancholy  prefenti- 
ment  of  her  calamities  bad  induced  her  to  obtain  Irom 

Pius  V.  .  . 

At  the  break  of  day  Ihe  arrayed  herfelf  in  rich,  but 
becoming  apparel  ;  and  calling  together  her  fervants, 
Hie  ordered  her  will  to  be  read,  and  apologifed  for  the 
fmallnefs  of  her  legacies  from  her  inability  to  be  more 
ocncroiis.  Following  the  arrangement  fhe  had  previ* 
onfiy  made,  fiie  then  dealt  out  to  theni  her  goods,  ward¬ 
robe,  and  jewels.  To  Bou^-gcM'n  her  phyfician  fhe  com¬ 
mitted  the  care  of  her  will,  w  ith  a  charge  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  dnke  of  Guife. 
She  alfo  entrufted  him  with  tokens  of  her  affeaion  for 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  relations 
of  the  houfe  of  Loiraine.  Bidding  now  an  adieu  to 
all  worldly  concerns,  fhe  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
fhe  was  feen  fomctinies  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  fome- 
times  {landing  motionlcfs  with  her  hands  joined,  and 
her  eyes  direCled  to  the  heavens.  In  thefe  tender  and 
agitated  moments,  fhe  was  dwelling  upon  the  memory 
of  her  fufferings  and  her  virtues,  repofing  her  weakneffes 
the  bofom  of  her  God,  and  lifting  and  folacing  her 
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and, that  it  was  but  decent  that  fome  of  her  women 
fhould  be  about  her.  The  earl  ftill  helitating,  fhe  was 
afteded  with  the  infolcnt  and  ftiipld  indignity  of  his 
malice,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  am  coufin  to  your  miftrefs, 
and  defeended  from  Henry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of 
France,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.”  The 
earl  of  Shrewfbury  Intcrpofing,  it  was  agreed  that  ftie 
fhould  feledl  two  of  her  women  who  might  aflift  her 
in  her  laft  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  meii-fervants, 
who  might  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

She  entered  the  hall  where  flie  was  to  fuffer,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  air  of  grace  and  majefty  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  which  was  built  at  its  fartheft  extremity.  The 
fpeftators  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  carriage, 
her  beauty,  of  which  the  luftre  was  yet  dazzling,  and 
her  rnatchlefs  misfortunes,  affeded  them.  They  gave 
way  to  contending  emotions  of  awe,  admiration,  and 
pity.  She  afeended  the  fcaffold  with  a  firm  flep  and  a 
I'erene  afped,  and  turned  her  eye  to  the  block,  the  axe, 
and  the  executioners.  The  fpedators  were  diflblved  in 
tears.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her,  in  which  fhe  feated 
herfelf.  Silence  was  commanded  ;  and  Beale  read  aloud 
the  warrant  for  her  death.  She  heard  it  attentively, 
yet  with  a  manner  from  which  it  might  be  gathered 
that  her  thoughts  were  employed  upon  a  fubjed  more 
important.  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough  taking 
his  ftation  oppofite  to  her  without  the  rails  of  the  fcaf¬ 
fold,  began  a  difeourfe  upon  her  life,  paft,  prefent,  and 
to  come."  He  affeded  to  enumerate  her  trefpaffes  againft 
Elizabeth,  and  to  deferibe  the  love  and  tendernefs  which 
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Iier,  that  the  hour  for  her  execution  was  arrived.  She 
came  forth  dreffe  l  in  a  gown  of  black  filk  ;  her  petti¬ 
coat  was  bordered  with  crimfon-velvet  ;  a  veil  of  lawn 
bowed  out  with  wire,  and  edged  with  bone-lace,  was  faf- 
tened  to  her  caul,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground :  an 
Agnus  Dei  was  fufpended  from  her  neck  by  a  poman¬ 
der  chain  ;  her  beads  were  fixed  to  her  girdle  ;  and  fhe 
bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Amidll  the 
fereams  and  lamentations  of  her  women  fhe  defeended 
the  Hairs  ;  and  in  the  porch  fhe  was  received  by  the 
carls  of  Kent  and  Shrewfbury  with  their  attendants. — 
Here,  too,  fhe  met  Sir  Andrew  Melvil  the  mafter  of 
her  houfehold,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  from 
her  prefence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himfelf  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  fad  def- 
tiny,  and  the  forrowful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

After  fhe  had  fpoken  to  Melvil,  fhe  befought  the 
two  earls  that  her  lervants  might  be  treated  with  civili¬ 
ty,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  prefents  fhe  had  beftovi- 
cd  upon  them,  and  that  they  might  receive  a  fafe  con- 
du6l  to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
Thefe  flight  favours  were  readily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her 
to  the  fcaffold, 'in  order  that  they  might  be  witneffes  of 
her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  requeft  the  earl  of 
Kent  difeovered  a  ftrong  rehiftance.  He  faid  that  they 
would  behave  with  an  intemperate  paflion  ;  and  that 
they  would  pradlife  fuperftitious  formalities,  and  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  flic 
was  fure  that  none  of  their  adlons  would  be  blameable  ; 
VoL.XVII.  Part  i. 
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frirkirthe***contempirtrou  "of  his  peifeaions  and  his  that  ptincefs  had  (hown  to  her.  He  counfelled  her  to 
inercy.  While  flie  was  thus  engaged,  I’honias  An-  repent  of  her  crimes;  and  while  he  inveighed  againfl; 

announced  to  her  attachment  to  Popery,  lie  threatened  her  with  ever- 


lafting  fire  if  fhe  fliould  delay  to  renounce  its  errors. 
His  behaviour  was  indecent  and  coarfe  in  the  greateft 
degree ;  and  while  he  meant  to  infult  her,  he  infulted 
ftiU  more  the  religion  which  he  profeffed,  and  the  fo- 
vereign  whom  he  flattered.  Twice  fhe  interrupted  him 
with  great  gentlenefs.  But  he  pertinacioufly  continued 
his  exhortations.  Raifing  her  voice,  fhe  commanded 
him  with  a  refolute  tone  to  with-hold  his  indignities  and 
menaces,  and  not  to  trouble  her  any  more  about  her 
faith.  “  I  was  born  (faid  (he)  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  I  have  experienced  its  comforts  during  my 
life,  in  the  trying  feafons  of  ficknefs,  calamity,  and  for- 
row  ;  and  I  am  refolved  to  die  in  it.”  The  two  earls, 
afhamed  of  the  favage  obftinacy  of  his  deportment,  ad- 
moniflicd  him  to  defift  from  his  fpeeches,  and  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  praying  for  her  converfion.  He  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  long  prayer  ;  and  Mary  falling  upon  her 
knees,  and  difregarding  him  altogether,  employed  her¬ 
felf  in  devotions  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin. 

After  having  performed  all  her  devotions,  her  wo¬ 
men  afllfted  her  to  difrobe  ;  and  the  executioners  offer¬ 
ing  their  aid,  fhe  repreffed  their  forwardnefs  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  fhe  was  not  acciiftomed  to  be  attended  by 
fuch  fervants,  nor  to  be  undreffed  before  fo  large  an  af- 
fembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid  afide,  fhe 
drew  upon  her  arms  a  pair  of  filk  gloves.  Her  women 
and  men  fervants  burft  out  into  loud  lamentations.  She 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonifh  them  to  be 
filent,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  fmile 
that  feemed  to  confole,  but  that  plunged  them  into 
deeper  wo.  She  kneeled  refolutely  before  the  block, 
N  and 
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Scethnd  :and  faid,  In  thee,  O  iord  !  do  T  truft,  let  -me  never 
"*  ^  be  confounded/’  She  covered  her  eyes  with  a  Jinen 
handkerchief  in  which  the  eucharift  had  been  Inclofed ; 
and  ftretching  forth  her  body  with  great  tranquillity, 
and  fitting  her  neck  for  the  fatal  flroke,  (he  called  out, 
“  Into  thy  hands,  O  God  !  I  commit  my  fpirit.”  The 
executioner,  from  defign,  from  iinikilfuliiefs,  or  from 
inquietude,  ftruck  three  blows  before  he  feparated  her 
head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  ftreaming  with  blood  ;  and  her  hair  be¬ 
ing  difcompofed,  was  difcovered  to  be  already  grey  with 
afflidfions  and  anxieties.  The  dean  of  Peterborough 
alone  cried  out,  “  So  let  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  pc- 
rifh.”  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice,  anfwer- 
ed,  Amen.”  All  the  other  fpedlators  were  melted 
into  the  ttndertll  fympathy  and  forrow 

Her  women  hallened  to  protect  her  dead  body  from 
the  curiofity  of  the  fpeftators  ;  and  folaccd  themfelves 
with  the  thoughts  of  mourning  over  it  undifturbed 
when  they  fhould  retire,  and  of  laying  It  out  in  its  fune¬ 
ral  garb.  But  the  two  earls  prohibited  them  from  dlf- 
charging  thefe  melancholy  yet  pleafing  offices  to  their 
departed  miilrcfs^  and  drove  them  from  the  hall  with 
indignity.  Bourgoin  her  pliyficlan  applied  tp  them 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  out  her  heart  for 
the  purppfe  of  prefer ving  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with 
hVi  to  France.  But  they  refufed  his  intreaty  with 
difdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  earned  them  into 
an  adjoining  apartment ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from 
an  old  billiard-table,  covered  that  form,  once  fo  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  block,  the  cufhlon,  the  fcaffold,  and  the  gar¬ 
ments,  which  were  llalned  with  her  blood,  were  con- 
fumed  with  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and 
committed  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  royal 
fplendoiir  and  pomp  In  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  fhe 
lived,  feemed  difpofed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen 
when  (he  was  dead. 

.On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  full  government 
of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  fon.  Elizabeth, 
apprelienfive  of  his  refentment  for  her  treatment  of  his 
mother,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  file  difclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  fadf.  James  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  murder  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  was 
lent  by  one  Cary.  The  meflenger  was  flopped  at  Ber¬ 
wick  by  an  order  from  the  king,  telling  him,  that,  if 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  fhould  proceed  at  his  pe¬ 
ril.  James  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Dalkeith  caflle,  in  order 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  grief ;  but  the  natural  levity  and 
imbeclbty  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  adling  in 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Inflead  of  refolutely  adhe¬ 
ring  to  his  firft  determination  of  not  allowing  Cary  to 
let  foot  In  Scotland,  he  in  a  few  days  gave  his  confent 
that  he  fhould  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  certain 
members  of  his  privy-council,  who  took  a  journey  to 
the  borders  on  purpofe  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con¬ 
ference,.  Cary  demanded  that  the  league  of  amity  between 
the  two  kingdoms  fhould  be  Inviolably  obferved.  He 
laid  that  his  miflrefs  was  grieved  at  the  death  ®f  Mary, 
which  had  happened  without  her  confent  ;  and,  in  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  name,,  offered  any  fatisfadion  that  James  could 
demand.  The  Scots  commiffioners  treated  Cary’s 
fpeecH  and  pxopofal  with  beco.ming  difdain.  They  ob* 
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Penned,  that  they  amounted  to  r.o  more  than  to  know 
whether  James  was  difpofed  to  fell  his  mother’s  blood  ; 
adding,  that  the  Scottifh  nobility  and  people  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenge  it,  and  to  interell  in  their  quarrel  the 
other  princes  of  Europe.  Upon  this  Cary  dellverei 
to  them  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  together  with  a  de¬ 
claration  of  his  own  concerning  the  murder  of  the  queen ; 
and  It  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  farther. 

This  reception  of  her  arabaffador  threw  Elizabeth  in¬ 
to  the  utmofl  confternation.  She  was  apprehenfive  that 
James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  entire¬ 
ly  overwhelm  her ;  and  had  the  refentment  or  the  fpirit 
of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  haughty  Englifh  princefs  would  have  been 
made  fevertfy  to  repent  her  perfidy  and  cruelty.  It 
doth  not,  however,  appear,  that  James  had  any  ferioiis 
intention  of  calling  Elizabeth  to  an  account  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother  ;  for  which,  perhaps,  his  natural 
imbecility  maybe  urged  as  an  excufe,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  own  neceffity  for  money  had  fwallowed 
up  ev-ery  other  confideration.  By  the  league  formerly 
conclttded  with  England,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  fhould  pay  an  annual  penfion  to  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  James  had  neither  economy  to  make  his  own  re¬ 
venue  anfwer  his  purpofes,  nor  addrefs  to  get  It  increa- 
fed.  He  was  therefore  always  in  want  ;  and  as  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  plenty  to  fpare,  her  friendfhip  became  a  va¬ 
luable  acquifition.  To  this  confideration,  joined  to  his 
vievv  of  afceiiding  the  Englifh  throne,  mufl  chiefly  be 
aferibed  the  little  refentment  fhown  by  him  to  the  atro¬ 
cious  condiid  of  Elizabeth. 

^  Elizabeth  was  not  w^antlng  In  the  arts  of  diffimula-  Secretary 
tion  and  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro-bindfay^ 
fecuted  and  fined  fecretary  Davidfon  and  lord 
leigh  for  the  adive  part  they  had  taken  In  Mary’s 
death.  Their  punifliment  was  indeed  much  lefs  than  ^ 
they  deferved,  but  they  certainly  did  not  merit  fuch  creat- 
.ment  at  her  hands.  Walfingham,  though  equally  guil¬ 
ty,  yet  efcaped  by  pretending  indifpofition,  or  perhaps 
efcaped  becaufe  the  queen  had  now  occafioii  for  his  fer- 
vices.  By  her  command  he  drew  up  a  long  letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  lord  Thlrlflon,  king  James’s  prime  minifler  ; 
in  which  he  fhowed  the  neceffity  of  putting  Mary  to 
death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenge  It.  He 
boafled  of  the  fuperior  force  of  England  to  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  (hewed  James  that  he  would  for  ever  ruin  his 
pretenfions  to  the  Englifh  crown,  by  involving  the  tw^o 
nations  in  a  war  ;*  that  he  ought  not  to  trufl  to  foreign 
alliances;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  party  w^ere  fo  di¬ 
vided  among  tliemfelves,  that  he  could  receive  little  or. 
no  alliflance  from  them,  even  fuppofing  him  fo  Ill  advifed 
as  to  change  his  own  religion  for  Popery,  and  that  they 
would  not  trufl  his  fincerity.  Laflly,  he  attempted  to 
fhow,  that  James  had  already  difeharged  all  the  duty 
towards  his  mother  and  his  own  reputation  that  could 
be  expelled  from  an  a{fe£lionate  fon  and  a  wife  king  ; 
that  his  interceding  for  her  with  a  concern  fo  becoming 
nature,  had  endeared  him  to  the  kingdom  of  England ; 
but  that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  puUi  liis  refentment 
farther. 

This  letter  had  all  the  effe£l  that  could  be  defired. 

James  gave  an  audience  to  theEngliih  ambaffador ;  and 
being  affured  that  his  blood  was  not  tainted  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  mother  for  treafon  againft  Elizabeth,  but 

that 
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lBi*f)tbnd  vtliJtt  lie  was  ’Hill  ^capable  ^oT  fiiccee3:mg  ^to  tlie  crown  of 
’"'V''”  lE’ngland,  lie  confented  to  malce  -up  matters,  and  to  ad- 
•drefs  the  murderer  of  his  mother  by  the  title  df  loving 
and  affedlionate  filter. 

The  reign  of  James,  till  his  acccflionto  the  crown  of 
England  by  Elizabeth’s  death  in  1603,  affords  little 
matter  of  moment.  Hi's  fcandalous  concellions  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  his  conftant  applications  to  her  for  money, 
filled  up  the  meafure  of  Scottilh  meannefs.  Ever  fince 
the  expulfion  of  Mary,  the  country  had  in  fa£t  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  an  Englifh  province.  The 
foverelgn  had  been  tried  by  the  queen  of  England,  and 
executed  for  treafon  ;  a  crime,  in  the  very  nature  «of  the 
thing  impoflible,  had  not  Scotland  been  in  fubjediionto 
England  ;  and  to  complete  all,  the  contemptible  fuccef- 
for  of  Mary  thought  himfclf  well  off  that  he  was  not  a 
traitor  too,  to  his  fovereign  the  queen  of  England  we 
muft  fnppofe,  for  the  cafe  wili  admit  of  no  ether  fuppo- 
fition. 

During  the  reign  of  James,  the  religious  difturbanccs 
.  ^  which  began  at  the  reformation,  and  that  violent  ftnrg- 
le  reign  0  clergy  for  power  which  never  ceafed  till  the 

revolution  in  1688,  went  on  with  great  violence.  Con. 
tinual  clamours  were  raifed  againft  Popery,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
Popery  were  held,  nay  urged  in  the  moft  infolcnt  man¬ 
ner,  as  the  effedls  of  immediate  infpiration.  Thefe 
were  the  total  independence  of  the  clergy  on  every 
earthly  power,  at  the  fame  time  tliat  all  earthly  powers 
were  to  be  fubjedl  to  them.  Their  fantaftic  decrees 
were  fuppofed  to  be  binding  in  heaven  ■;  and  they  took 
care  that  they  Ihould  be  binding  on  earth,  for  whoever 
had  offended  fo  far  as  to  fall  under  a  fentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  was  declared  an  ontlaw. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  circumllance  mtift  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  Eut  befides  ihis,  the  wcaknefs  of  James’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  fuch,  that,  under  the  name  of  peace,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war  ; 
the  feudal  animofities  revived,  and  flaughter  and  murder 
prevailed  all  over  the  country.  James,  fitted  only  for 
pedantry,  difputed,  argued,  modelled,  and  re*  modelled, 
the  conftitution  to  no  purpofe.  The  clergy  continued 
their  infolence,  and  the  laity  their  violences  upon  one 
another ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap- 
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py  credulity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witches,  ScotlaniL 
declared  a  moft  inhuman  and  bloody  war  againft  tire 
poor  old  women,  many  of  whom  were  burnt  for  the 
jimaginary  crime  of  convtrfing  with  the  devil. 

In  autumn  1600  happened  a  remarkable  corlfpiracy 
againft  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  king.  The  at¬ 
tainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  for  the 
part  he  a6led  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven  and  for  fubfequent 
praftices  of  treafon  have  been  already  mentioned.  His 
fon,  however,  had  been  reftored  to  his  paternal  dignity 
and  eftates,  and  had  in  confeqncnce  profefled  gratitude 
and  attachment  to  the  king.  But  the  Prefbyteriati 
clergy  continued  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of  the  raid 
of  Ruthven,  and  to 'declare  on  every  occafion  that  in  their 
opinion  the  earl  of  Gowrie  had  fuffered  by  an  unjuft 
fentence.  One  of  the  moft  eminent  and  popular  of  that 
order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gowrie  and 
his  brothers,  who,  from  their  frequent  converfationi 
with  him,  muft  have  been  deeply  imprefled  with  the 
belief  that  their  father  was  murdered.  The  pafiion  of 
revenge  took  pofTeflion  of  their  breafts  ;  and  having  in¬ 
vited  the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie't 
hoiife  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  of  fhowing  him  a 
fecret  treafure  of  foreign  gold,  which  he  might  lawfully 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  him  a  clofe  prifoner,  with  threats  of  putting  him 
to  inftant  death  if  lie  ftiould  make  any  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty. 

The  reality  of  this  confpiracy  has  been  queftioned  by 
many  writers,  for  no  other  rcafon,  as  it  would  appear, 
but  becaufe  they  could  not  afiign  a  rational  motive  for 
Gowrie ’s  engaging  in  fo  hazardous  an  enterprife  ;  and 
fome  have  even  infinuated  that  the  confpiracy  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  king  againft  Gowrie  in  order  to  get 
poffeflion  of  his  large  eftates.  It  has  been  ftiown  how- 
ever  by  Arnot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  of 
evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  con- 
fpliacy  was  the  earl’s,  who  feems  to  have  intended  that 
the  king  fliould  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  affaffin  ; 
and  the  fame  acute  and  difcrimlnating  writer  has  made 
it  appear  highly  probable,  that  he  entertained  hopes,  in 
the  then  diftraded  ftate  of  the  nation  not  ill  founded, 
of  being  ^le  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  murdered  fo¬ 
vereign  (  z  ).  From  this  imminent  danger  James  was  re- 
feued  by  his  attendents  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of 
N  2  Marre, 


(z)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  that  party  v/hich  was  attached  to 
England  and  the  reformation ;  and  the  accompliihments  of  the  latter  Gowrie  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
an  enterprifing  faflion.  The  Importance  he  derived  from  ariftocratic  influence  over  his  exteitfivc  domains,  and 
from  the  attachment  of  a  powerful  party  in  church  and  ftate,  was  embelHfhed  with  the  killre  of  a  regal  defeent. 
Thus  ambition,  as  well  as  revenge,  might  ftimulatc  him  to  his  daring  enterprife.  Indeed,  if  his  attempt  was  to 
be  dlre£led  againft  the  life  of  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  fafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  fub-- 
jeft  :  and  the  indecent  and  malicious  imputation  of  baftardy,  with  whidi  the  fanatics  reproached  king  Janies, 
might  afford  a  plaufible  pretext  for  fechiding  the  royal  offspring.  The  family  of  Hamilton,  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  long  loft  its  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  loft  his  judgment;  and,  though  there 
tmdoubtedfidy  were  feveral  families  interpofed  between  Gowrie  and  the  crown  in  die  ftridi  line  of  fuccelTion, 
rone  of  them  probably  poffeffed  power  and  popularity  to  fupport  their  right.  Eut  if  Gowrie  and  his  brother 
were  really  endowed  with  thofe  pcrfonal  accompli fhments  wdiich  have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  and  which  made 
their  countrymen  conceive  the  moft  fangume  hopes  of  their  early  ^virtues  ;  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  lord  Gowrie  to 
have  flattered  himfelf^  that  in  a  coiintry  where  the  church  was  in  danger^  where  the  trumpet  of  fedition  was  found¬ 
ed  by  the  minifters,  who  fortified  the  chief  hlock-houfe  of  the  Lord's  ferujalem^  his  piety,  popularity,  and  bravery, 
fhould  fupply  the  defe£l  in  title,  and  make  him  be  called,  while  there  were  nearer  heirs  -to  the  crown  5  as  has 
^nce  happened  in  the  fame  country,  on  a  fimilar  occafion. 
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Marre,  Sir  Thomas  Erflcme  afterwards  earl  of  Kellie, 
and  Sir  John  Ramfey  who  was  likewife  ennobled*;  and 
though  Cowrie  and  his  brother  fell  in  the  llruggle,  they 
were  attainted  by  an  a6l  of  parliament,  which  decerned 
their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to  be  extinguifhed  ; 
their  arms  to  be  cancelled  ;  their  whole  ellates  to  be 
forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown ;  the  name  of 
R  uthven  to  be  abolifhed  ;  and  their  pofterity  and  fiir- 
viving  brethren  to  be  incapable  of  fucceeding  to,  or  of 
holding,  any  offices,  honours,  orpolTeffions. 

The  moll  memorable  tranfa^fion  of  James’s  reign, 
and  that  moft  to  his  honour,  is  the  civilizing  of  the 
weftern  iflaaders.  For  this  purpole,  he  inllituted  a 
company  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  to  whom  he  gave 
large  privileges  for  reforming  them.  The  method  he 
propofed  was  to  tranfport  numbers  of  them  to  his  low 
countries  in  Scotland,  and  to  give  their  iflands,  which 
were  very  irnproveable,  in  fee  to  his  lowland  fubjedts 
who  ffiould  choofe  to  refide  In  the  iflands.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  be  made  upon  the  I^ewes,  a  long  range 
of  the  Ebudae  ;  from  whence  the  adventurers  expelled 
Murdoch  Macleod,  the  tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.  Mac- 
leod,  however,  kept  the  fea ;  and  intercepting  a  fliip 
which  carried  one  of  the  chief  adventurers,  he  fent  him 
prifoner  to  Orkney,  after  putting  the  crew  to  the  fword. 
Macleod  was  foon  after  betrayed  by  his  own  brother, 
and  hanged  at  St  Andrew’s.  The  hiftory  of  this  new 
undertaking  is  rather  dark ;  and  the  fettlers  themfelves 
feem  to  have  been  defedfive  In  the  arts  of  civilization. 
The  arrangements  they  made  were  conlidered  by  the 
inhabitants  as  very  oppreffive  ;  and  one  Norman,  cf  the 
Macleod  family,  attacked  and  fiibdued  them  fo  effedlual- 
ly,  that  they  not  only  confented  to  yield  the  property 
of  the  Iflands  to  him,  but  engaged  to  obtain  the  king’s 
pardon  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  1603  James  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England 
by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  fame  year  took  a 
final  leave  of  Scotland  (a).  From  this  period  the  hi- 
Jlory  of  Scotland,  being  blended  with  that  of  England, 
is  included  in  the  article  Britain  ;  to  which  therefore 
we  refer  the  reader,  and  fhall  proceed  to  give  a  general 
account  of  the  country. 

The  firft  and  great  divifion  of  Scotland  Is  into  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands.  The  former  engrofs  more 
than  one  half  of  Scotland;  extending  from  Dumbar- 
tonfhire  to  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  a  fpace 
of  200  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  50  to  too. 
This  tra6l,  however,  includes  feveral  extenfive  diftridfs 
of  low,  fruitful  ground,  inhabited  by  people  who  are  in 
all  refpedfs  different  from  the  mountaineers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  favage  and  tremendous  to  the  eye  of  a 
ftranger,  than  the  appearance  of  the  Highlands,  com- 
pofed  of  blue  rocks  and  dufky  mountains  heaped  upon 
one  another  even  above  the  clouds,  their  interftices 
rendered  impaflable  by  bogs,  their  fldes  embrowned 
with  heath,  and  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow, 
which  lies  all  the  year  unthawed,  pouring  from  their 
jagged  fldes  a  thoufand  torrents  and  roaring  cataradls 
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that  fall  into  gloomy  vales  or  glens  below,  feme  of  them  Scotlaiv^ 
fo  narrow,  deep,  and  difmal,  as  to  be  altogether  impe- 
netrable  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  yet  even  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  are  in  fome  places  floped  into  agreeable  green  hills 
fit  for  pafture,  and  fleirted  or  interfperfed  with  pleafant 
ftraths  or  valleys  capable  of  cultivation.  It  may  be  un- 
ncceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland 
fpcak  an  ancient  dialedl  of  the  Engiifh  language,  inter¬ 
larded  with  many  terms  and  idioms  which  they  borrow¬ 
ed  immediately  from  France,  in  a  long  courfe  of  cor- 
refpondence  with  that  kingdom;  they  likewife  copy 
tlieir  foutherri  neighbours  in  their  houfes,  equipage, 
habit,  induftry,  and  application  to  commerce.  As  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  fee  the  article  High¬ 
landers.  They  are,  all,  however,  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Scots,  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and 
tried  by  the  fame  judges;  and,  whatever  may  be  their 
diflenlions  at  home,  they  always,  when  abroad,  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  aflift  one  another  as  friends  and  country¬ 
men.  Some  authors  have  divided  Scotland  into  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  fouthwai'd  of  the  Frith,  and  that 
which  lies  to  the  northward ;  but  the  true  divifion  is, 
like  that  of  England,  into  (hires,  counties,  ftewart- 
ries  or  bailiwicks,  of  which  there  are  above  40  within 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  face  of  this  country  exhibits  a  very  mountain- 
ous  appearance,  efpecially  to  the  weft  and  northward ;  mountains, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  difplays  many  large  and  long 
tradfs  of  plain  ground  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  divided  from  eaft  to  weft  by  a  chain  of 


huge  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Grant* s  ham 
or  the  Grampian  hills.  I'here  is  another  chain  called 
the  Pentland  hills,  which  run  through  Lothian,  and 
join  the  mountains  of  Tweeddale  ;  a  third,  called  JLam» 
mer-muir,  rifing  near  the  eaftern  coaft,  runs  weftward 
through  the  Merfe  ;  but  befidcs  thefe,  there  is  a  vaft: 
number  of  detached  hills  and  mountains,  remarkable 
for  their  ftupendous  height  and  fteepnefs.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  better  fupplied  than  Scotland 
with  rivers,  lakes,  rivulets,  and  fountains.  Over  and 
above  the  principal  rivers  of  Tweed,  Forth,  Clyde, 
Tay,  and  Spey,  there  Is  an  infinity  of  fmaller  ftreams 
that  contribute  to  the  beauty,  convenience,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  kingdom.  Tweed  takes  its  rife  from 
the  borders  of  Annandale  ;  ferves  as  a  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  England  ;  and,  after  a  long  fer- 
pentine  courfe,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Ber¬ 
wick.  Forth  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  pafies 
by  Stirling,  and  after  a  courfe  of  23  leagues,  runs  into 
the  arm  of  the  fea  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which 
divides  the  coaft  of  Lothian  from  Fife.  Clyde  takes 
its  rife  from  Errick  hill,  in  the  (hire  of  Lanerk  ;  tra- 
verfes  the  fhire  of  Clydefdale,  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 
wafhes  the  city  of  Glafgow,  wndens  in  Its  paflage  to 
the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  and  forms  the  frith  of  Clyde 
adjoining  to  the  Irifli  fea.  Tay,  the  largeft  river  ia 
Scotland,  derives  its  fource  from  Loch-Tay  In  Bread- 
albane  ;  and,  after  a  fouth-eaft  courfe,  difeharges  itfelf 

into. 


(a)  In  1589  James  was  married  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  for  whom  he  made  a  voyage  on  purpofe  t© 
that  country.  This  princefs  feems  to  have  Intermeddled  very  little  with  ftate-affairs,  lince we  find  her  fcarce  ever 
mentioned  either  by  Scots  or  Engllfli  hiftorians.  In  her  private  condud  ffie  is  faid  to  have  been  unprincipled^ 
vindidive,  and  unfaithful  to  her  hulband. 
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Scotland,  mto  the  fea  below  Dundee.  Spay; 

V—  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badcnoeh  ;  and,  run¬ 
ning  a  north-eaftcrly  eourfe,  falls  into  the  German 
ocean,  at  Speymouth.  Some  of  the  frelh-watcr  lakes 
are  beautiful  pieces  of  water,  incredibly  deep,  and  fur- 
prifmgly  extended.  There  are  feveral  large  forefts  of 
hr  in  Scotland,  and  a  great  number  of  woods  ;  which, 
however,  produce  very  little  timber  of  any  confequence  : 
but  the  country,  in  general,  is  rather  bare  of  trees  ;  and 
in  many  places  neither  tree,  fhrub,  nor  any  kind  of  plan¬ 
tation,  is  to  be  feen.  The  cafe  has  been  otherwife  of 
old  ;  for  huge  trunks  of  trees  are  often  dug  from  un¬ 
der  ground  in  almoll  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  day  at  midfummer  is 
lengthened  out  to  i8  hours  and  5  minutes;  fo  that 
the^  fhorteil  night  does  not  exceed  5  hours  and  55 
minutes  :  the  night  and  day,  in  winter,  are  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  air  of  this  kingdom  is  generally  moifl 
and  temperate,  except  upon  the  tops  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  where  it  is  cold,  keen, 
and  piercing.  In  other  parts  it  is  ternpered  by  warm 
vapours  from  the  fea,  which  environs  it  on  three  fidp, 
and  runs  far  up  into  the  land  by  friths,  inlets,  and  in¬ 
dentations.  This  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  and  the 
frequency  of  hills  and  mountains,  produce  a  conilant 
undulation  in  the  air,  and  many  hard  gales,  that  pu¬ 
rify  the  climate,  which  is  for  the  mo  ft  part  agreeable 
and  healthy.  Scotland  affords  a  great  variety  of  foil 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which,  being  hilly, 
is  in  general  well  adapted  to  pafturage  :  not  but  that 
the  Lowlands  are  as  fertile,  and,  when  properly  in- 
clofed  and  manured,  yield  as  good  crops  of  wheat  as 
any  grounds  in  the  illand  of  Great  Britain.  he  wa¬ 
ter  in  Scotland  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  agreeable 
to  the  ftomach  :  but,  over  and  above  that  which  is  ufed 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  here  are  many  medi¬ 
cinal  fprings  of  great  note. 

Scotland  abounds  with  quarries  of  free-ftone  eafily 
worked,  which  enable  the  people  to  build  elegant  houfes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  at  a  fmall  expence,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  have  plenty  ol  lime-ftone,  and  labour^ 
very  clieap.  The  eaft,  weft,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  produce  excellent  'coal ;  and  where  this  is  want¬ 
ing,  the  natives  burn  turf  and  peat  for  fuel.  Cryftals, 
variegated  pebbles,  and  precious  ftones,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  ;  talc,  flint,  and  fea-fhells,  fuller’s 
earth,  potter’s  clay,  and  metals  in  great  plenty.  The 
country  produces  iron  and  copper  ore,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  filver ; 
a^nd  in  fome  places  little  bits  of  folid  gold  are  gathered, 
in  brooks  immediately  after  torrents. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  has  been  obferved 
when  duly  cultivated,  yield  rich  harvefts  of  wheat ;  and 
indeed  it  mull  be  owned  that  many  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom  rival  the  bellTpoUof  England  in  agriculture; 
but  thefe  improvements  have  not  yet  advanced  into  the 
weftern  and  northern  extremities  of  the  ifland,  where 
we  fee  nothing  but  fcanty  harvefts  of  oaits,  rye,  and 
barley.  The  Highlands  are  fo  defeflive  even  in  thefe, 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  import  fupplies  of  oatmeal  from 
Ireland  and  Liverpool.  This  fcarcity,  however,  we 
muft  not  impute  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  fo  much 
as  to  the  floth  and  poverty  of  the  tenants,  oppreffed  by 
rapacious  landlords,  who  refufe- to  grant  fuch  leafes  as 
would  encourage  the  hufbandman  to  improve  his  farm 
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or  Spey,  iffues  and  make  himfelf  better  acquainted  with  the  fclehce  of  Scotknd 
agriculture.  This  is  periedly  well  underftood  in  the 
Lothians,  where  we  fee  fubftantial  inclofures,  planta¬ 
tions,  meadows  for  hay  and  pafture,  wide  extended  fields 
of  wheat,  the  fruits  of  MW  and  induftry,  and  meet 
with  farmers  who  rent  lands  to  the  amount  of  400 1.  or 
500  1.  a- year.  Of  plants  this  country  produces  an  im- 
menfe  variety,  growing  wild,  exclufive  of  thofe  that  are 
raifed  by  the  hands  of  the  hnfbaridman  and  gardener. 

Their  farm-grounds  are  well  ftocked  with  wlieat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax  :  their  gardens  produce 
great  plenty  of  kitchen- roots,  falads,  and  greens  ;  among 
which  laft  we  reckon  the  colewort,  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotch  kail :  their  orchards  bear  a  variety  of  apples^ 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  ftrawberries,  goofebeiries,  rafp- 
berries,  and  currants  :  here  alfo  apricots,  neftarines, 
peaches,  and  fometimes  grapes,  are  brought  to  matu¬ 
rity.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing,  whether  fhrub,  fruit, 
or  flower,  that  grows  in  any  part  of  South  Britain, 
which  may  not,  with  a  little  pains,  be  brought  to  the 
fame  perfedfion  in  the  middle  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  trees  and  fhrubs  which  are  the  national  growth  of 
this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  oak,  the  fir,  the  bireh, 
the  poplar,  the  alder,  willow,  elder,  hazlc,  mountain-afh, 
crab-tree,  and  juniper;  which  laft  abounds  to  fuch  a 
degree  in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  miles  many  tons  of  the  berries  might  be  year¬ 
ly  gathered  ;  befides  thefe,  we  find  the  hawthorn,  the 
floe,  the  dog-role,  furze,  broom,  fern,  and  whole  tradls 
of  land  and  mountains  covered  with  ftrong  heath.  Tin's 
affords  fhelter  for  the  myrtillis,  the  fruit  of  which,  call¬ 
ed  bilberries^  is  here  found  in  great  abundance,  as  well 
as  the  brambleberry,  cranberry,  and  wild  ftrawberry. 

The  afli,  the  elm,  the  fycamore,  lime  and  walnut-tree, 
are  chiefly  planted  about  the  houfes  of  gentlemen  ;  but 
even  the  inelofures  of  quickfet  appear  naked  for  want  of 
fuch  hedge-row^s  as  adorn  the  country  of  England. 

Indeed,  great  part  of  this  kingdom  lies  naked  and  ex- 
pofed  like  a  common  ;  and  other  parts  have  no  other 
inclofure  than  a  paltry  wall  huddled  up  of  loofe  ftones, 
which  yields  a  bleak  and  mean  profpedl,  and  fei*ves  no 
other  purpofe  than  that  of  keeping  out  the  cattle.  Al! 
the  fea-coaft  is  covered  with  alga  marina,  dulfe,  and, 
other  marine  plants. 

The  Highlands  are  well  ftocked  with  red  deer,  and 
tlie  fmaller  fpecies  called  the  roe-lntcky*  w^ell  as  with, 
hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and  badgers ;  and  they 
abound  with  all  forts  of  game,  ''fhe  rivers  and  lakes 
pour  forth  a  profufion  of  falmon,  trout,  jack,  and  eels  ; 
the  fea-coaft  i^fwarms  with  all  tlie  prodiidb'ons  of  the 
ocean.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  Iheep 
and  black  cattle  for  exportation,  as  well  as  domeftic  ufc. 

Thefe  are  of  fmall  fize,  as  are  alfo  the  horfes  bred  ia 
the  Highlands  ;  but  the  Lowlanders  ufe  the  large  breeds . 
which  came  originally  from  England. 

New  Scotland,  See  Nova  Scotia, 

SCOTOMIA,  in  medicine,  a  vertigo  accompanied ' 
with  dimnefs  of  fight,  frequently  the  forerunner  of  aa 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  minifter  of  St  Thomas’s  in 
Southwark.  In  1684  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s.  Dr  Hickes  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  revolution,  ‘‘  he  firft  refufed  the  bifhopric  of 
Chefter,  becaufe  he  would  m)t  take  the  oath  of  ho- 
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and  afterwards  atiotlrer  bifhopric,  the  deanety 
pf  Worchefter,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  WLnd- 
ibr,  becaufe  they  were  all  places  of  deprived  men/’ 
lie  publiflied  fcveral  excdlent  works,  particularly  The 
C^hriiliaii  Life,  &c.  and  died  in  169^,  lie  was  emi- 
aient  for  his  humanity,  affability,  fincerky,  and  readi- 
jiefs  to  do  good  ;  and  Iiis  talent  for  preaching  was  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

SCOTUS  (jDuns).  See  Duns. 

ScoTus  (John).  See  Erigena. 

SCOUGAL  ( Henry),  fecond  fon  of  Patrick  Scougal 
^iOiop  of  Aberdeen,  was  born,  June  1650,  at  Salton 
jn  Eafl  Lothian,  where  his  father,  the  immediate  pre- 
deceffor  of^  Bifhop  Burnet,  was  redtor.  His  father^ 
defignin^  him  for  the  facred  minikry,  watched  over  his 
infant  mind  with  peculiar  care  ;  nor  was  his  care  be- 
Jl®wed  in  vain.  He  had  foon  the  fatisfadion  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  mod  amiable  difpofitions  unfold  themfelvee, 
and  his  underdaiiding  rife  at  once  into  the  vigour  of 
Juanhood.  Relinquifhiug  the  amufements  of  youth, 
young  Scougal  applied  to  his  ftudies  with  ardour  ;  and, 
cigreeable  to  his  father’s  wifh,  at  an  early  period  he  di¬ 
rected  his  thoughts  to  facred  literature.  He  perufed 
the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  bible  with  pecuHar  pleafure, 
and  then  began  to  examine  its  contents  with  the  eye 


Oi.  a  philofopher.  He  was  flnick  with  the  pecularities 
of  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  under- 
ftand  the  reafon  why  its  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
abolifhed.  The  nature  and  evidences  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  alfo  occupied  his  mind  He  perufed  fermons 
with  pleafure,  committed  to  wnking  thofc  paffages  which 
mod  affedted  him,  and  could  comprehend  and  remember 
their  whole  fcope.  Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  polite 
literature.  He  read  the  Roman  cladics,  and  made  con- 
hderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
'Other  oriental  languages.  He  was  alfo  well  verfed  in 
hidory  and  mathematics.  His  diverfions  were  of  a 
manly  kind.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Ro* 
man  hidory,  in  concert  with  fome  of  his  companions 
he  formed  a  little  fenate  where  orations  of  their  own 
compontion  were  delivered. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  unlverfitr,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  modefty,  fobriety,  and  dili¬ 
gence.  He  difliked  the  philofophy  then  taught,  and 
applied  himielf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophv  : 
that  philofophy  which  has  now  happily  got  fiich  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  faculties  In 
confequence  of  this,  we  may  here  obferve,  tliat  when 
he  was  yet  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
reflections  and  fhort  efiays  lince  publilhed  ;  which  tho’ 
written  in  his  youth,  and  fome  of  them  left  unfinifhed, 
breathe  forth  lb  much  devotion,  and  fuch  an  exalted  foul, 
as  muft  convince  us  his  converfation  was  in  heaven 
In  all  the  pub  ic  meetings  of  tlie  Undents  he  was 
unanimoully  chofen  prefident,  and  had  a  fm^ular  de- 
ference  paid  to  his  judgment.  No  fooner  had  he  fiiiUh- 
«d  his  courfes,  but  he  was  promoted  to  a  profeflbrfhip 
xn  the  univeriity  of  Aberdeen,  wh«-e  he  confeientiouf. 

performed  Ins  duty  in  training  up  the  youth  under 
his  care  in  fuch  pnnciples  of  learning  and  virtue  as 
^ght  render  them  ornaments  to  church  and  ftate. 
When  any  divifions  and  ammofities  happened  in  the 

fcnWh,’<r  ■nftrumental  in  reconciling  and 

linnging  them  to  a  good  underfianding.  He  maiLin- 
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cdliis  authority  among  ifhe  ftudents  in  ruch  a  way  ^ 

•to  keep  them  .in  aw.e,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  gain  their 
love  and  ^eem.  Sunday  evenings  were  fpent  with  his 
dcholars  in  difcourfing  againft  vice  and  impiety  of  all 
kinds,  iind  encouraging  religion  in  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice.  He  allotted  a  confiderable  part  of  his  yearly  in- 
many  indigent  families,  of 
difierent  perfuafions,  were  relieved  in  their  ftraks  by  his 
bounty  ;  though  fo  fecretly  that  they  knew  not  whence 
•their  fupply  came. 

Having  been  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  for  four  years, 
he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ordained  a  minifter, 
and  fettled  at  A  uchterlefs,  a  fmall  village  about  twenty 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  Here  his  zeal  and  ability  for  . 

great  Mafter’s  fervice  were  eminently  difplayed. 

He  catechifed  with  great  plainnefs  and  affedtion,  and 
ufed  the  moft  endearing  methods  to  recommend  relirrion 
to  his  hearers.  He  endeavoured  to  biing  them  to  a 
cJofe  -attendance  on  public  worfiilp,  and  joined  with 
them  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the 
ufe  of  Icfflures,  looking  on  it  as  very  edifying  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  and  expound  large  portions  of  fcrlptiire. 

And  though  he  endured  feveral  outward  inconvenien- 
cies,  yet  he  bore  them  with  patience  and  meeknefs.  But 
as  God  had  defigned  him  for  an  eminent  ftation,  where 
he  could  be  of  more  unlverfal  ufe  in  his  church,  he  was 
removed  from  his  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up 
youth  for  the  holy  mlnlftry  and  the  care  of  fouls.  In 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  pro- 
felTor  of  divinity  in  the  king’s  college,  Aberdeen;  and 
though  he  was  unanimoufiy  chofen,  yet  he  declined  a 
ftation  of  fuch  importance,  from  a  modeft  fenfe  of  his 
unfitnefs  for  it:  And^  as  he  had  been  an  ornament  to 
his  other  ftation s  of  life,  fo  in  a  particular  manner  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  exercife  of  this  office.  After  he 
guarded  his  ftudents  agaiuft  the  common  artifices 
of  the  Romlfh  miffionarles  in  making  profelytes,  he 
propofed  two  fubjeds  for  public  exercifes  ;  the  one,  of 
thepaftoral  care  ;  theocher,  of  cafuiftical  divinity  :  but 
there  were  no  debates  he  was  more  cautious  to  meddle 
with  than  tht  decrees  of  God  ;  fenfible  that  fecret 
things  belong  to  God;  and  to  us  things  revealed. 

mward  difpofitions  of  this  excellent  man  are 
beft  feen  In  his  writings  and  the  whole  of  his  outward 
behaviour  and  converfation  was  the  conftant  pradfice 
of  what  he  preached  ;  as  we  are  affiured  by  the  con¬ 
curring  teftimony  of  feveral  refpeaabk  perfons  who 
knew  him.  How  unfuitable  then  would  panegyric 
be,  where  the  fubjed  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  there- 
foie  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  after  he  began  to  appear  ' 
publicly,  you  fee  him  as  a  profelTor,  earned  at  once 
to  improve  his  fcholars  in  human  and  facred  learning  ; 
as  a  paftor,  he  ceafed  not  to  preach  the  word,  to  ex¬ 
hort,  to  reprove,  and  to  rebuke  with  all  authority  : 
and  as  a  profeftor  of  divinity,  he  beftowed  the  utmoft 
pains  to  convince  the  candidates  for  the  minlftry  of 
the  weight  and  importance  of  that  high  office ;  that 
It  was  not  to  be  followed  for  lucre,  but  purely  to 
promote  the  worfhip  of  God  and  the  falvatlon  of  men. 

Again,  if  we  confider  his  private  life,  how  meek,  how 
charitable,  and  how  felf-denled  !  how  difinterefted  in  all 
things,  how  refigned  to  the  divine  will  I  and  above  all, 
how  refined  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  love 
of  God  I  How  amiable  muft  he  then  appear  I  How 

worthy 
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^ongal  worthy  of  imitation,  and  of  the  unlverfal  regret  ?.t  his 
death  !  In  this  light  we  fee  clearly  that  the  memory 
of  the  juft  is  blefted. 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  in- 
ceftant  ftiidy,  and  about  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  which  wafted  him  by  flow 
degrees.  But  during  the  whole  time  of  his  ficknefs  he 
behaved  with  the  utmoft  refignation,  nor  did  he  ever 
ftiow  the  leaft  impatience. 

When  his  friends  came  to  vifit  him,  he  would  fay, 
“  he  had  reafon  to  blefs  God  it  was  no  -worfc  with 
him  than  it  was.  And  (fays  he)  when  you  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  do  not  think 
me  a  better  man  than  I  am  ;  but  look  on  me,  as  indeed 
I  am,  a  miferable  fmner.”  'Upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  1678  he  died,  in  the  greateft  calinnefs,  in  the 
twenty. eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
King’s  College 'Church  in  Old  Aberdeen.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  ^ork  of  Scougal  is  a  fmall  treatife  intitled.  The 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  This  book  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  fublime  fpirit  of  piety  which  it  breathes, 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  ftylc ;  qualities 
for  which  few  Englilh  writers  were  diftinguiftied  before 
the  Revolution. 

SCOUTS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  generally  horfe- 
men  fent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  mile  or  two,  to  difeover  the  enemy, 
and  give  the  general  an  account  of  what  they  fee. 

SCRATCH-pans,  in  the  Englifh  falt-works,  a  name 
given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  ufually  made 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by 
which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook  when  the 
hquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  ufe  is  to  receive  a 
felenitic  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  foft  fcratchy 
which  falls  during  the  evaporation  of  the  falt-water. 
See  the  article  Sea^SAir*. 
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ogram,  as  defenbed  before  ;  divide  that  fide  which  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  into  eight 
equal  parts,  or  twice  the  number  of  threads.  Divide 
the  other  fide  into  as  many  parts  as  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  two  threads  will  run  over,  then  join  the  points 
as  in  n®  i.  (fig.  i ). 

Corollary.  To  mahe  a  kfuhanded  ferew^ — :^fake 
the  parallels  to  the  right  inftead  of  the  left,  as  exprefled 
by  the  figures,  n®  3. 

This  is  the  true  and  only  pradficable  way  of  making 
all  kinds  of  ferews  that  are  cut  on  a  cylinder. 

Archimedes's  ScRf.ir.  See  Hydrostatics,  n'^40. 

Endlefs  or  Perpetual  ScRRi^j  one  fo  fitted  in  a  com¬ 
pound  machine  as  to  turn  a  dented  wheel ;  fo  called,, 
becaufe  it  may  be  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to 
an  end. 

If  in  the  endlefs  or  perpetual  ferew,  AB  (0^4.), 
whofe  threads  take  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  CD,  you 
take  the  diftance  of  two  threads,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  axis  AB  ;  or  the  diftance  of  two  teeth  in  the 
wheel  CD,  in  the  diredlion  of  the  circumference  ;  and 
if  a  weight  W  a6l  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  : 
then,  if  the  power  D  be  to  the  weight  W,  as  that  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  teeth  or  threads,  to  the  length  deferibed 
by  the  power  P  in  one  revolution,  the  power  and  weight 
will  be  in  equilibrio  ;  becaufe  in  one  revolution  of  Pi 
the  wheel  DC,  with  the  weight  W,  has  moved  only 
the  diftance  of  one  tooth. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  fopher;  is  very  common  in 
feripture,  and  has  feveral  fignifications.  It  fignifies, 

I.  A  clerk,  writer,  or  fecretary.  This  was  a  very 
confiderable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  in  which  the  feripture  often  mentions  the  fe- 
cretaries  as  the  firft  officers  of  the  crown.  Seraiah  was 
feribe  or  fecretary  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  vili.  17). 
Shevah  and'  Shemaiah  exercifed  the  fame  office  under 
the  fame  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  In  Solomon’s  time 


SCRATCFIES,  in  farriery.  See  there,  J  xxxvii.  ^  we  find  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah  fecretaries  to  that  prince 


SCREED,  with  plafterers,  is  the  floated  work  be¬ 
hind  a  cornice,  and  is  only  necefiary  when  a  cornice  is 
to  be  executed  without  bracketing. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  fix  mechanical  powers.  A 
ferew  is  a  cylinder  cut  into  feveral  concave  furfaces,  or 
rather  a  channel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  car¬ 
rying  on  two  fpiral  planes  the  whole  length  of  the  ferew, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  always  equally  in¬ 
clined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  pro- 
grefs,  and  alfo  inclined  to  the  bale  of  ir  in  the  fame 
angle.  See  Mechanics,  n  30 

N®  I .  To  conJiru8  a  common^  or  one-threaded  Screw* 
—  Make  a  parallelogram  of  paper  equal  in  length  to 
the  cylinder  which  is  to  be  ferewed,  and  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  circumference  of  that  cylinder.  Divide 
the  fide  of  the  parallelogram,  which  is  equal  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  cylinder,  into  two  equal  parts.  Di¬ 
vide  the  other  fide  of  the  paiallelbgram,  which  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  cylinder,  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
thicknefs  or  breadth  of  the  intended  thread  will  run 
over.  Then  join  the  fecond  point  on  the  circumference 
fide  to  the  fecond  point  on  the  length-fide  of  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  and  fo  join  all  the  fucceeding  points  as  you 
fee  in  the  figure. 

2.  To  make  a  four-threaded  Screw^  or  that  which 
;iV  commonly  ufed  for  the  Make  a  parallel- 


{ I  Kings  iv.  4).  Shebna  under  Hezekiah  ( 2  Kings 
xix.  2).  And  Shaphan  under  Jofiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8). 
As  there  were  but  few  in  thofe  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  ©f  a  feribe  or  writer  was  very 
confiderable. 

2.  A  feribe  is  put  for  a  commiflary  or  mufter-mafter 
of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  of  the  troops,  keeps 
the  lift  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reign 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  JeU  the  feribe 
who  had  under  his  hand  the  king’s  armies  (2  Chr.‘ 
xxvi.  1 1 ).  And  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  faid 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  among  other  confiderable  per- 
fons,  took  the  principal  feribe  of  the  hoft,  or  fecretary 
at  war,  which  muftered  the  people  of  the  land  (  2  Kings 

XXV.  19). 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  fldiful  man,  a  doStov' 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  underftands  affairs. 
Jonathan,  David’s  uncle  by  the  father’s  fide,  was  a* 
counfellor,  a  wife  man,  and  a  feribe  (i  Chr.  xxvii.  52). 
Baruch,  the  difciple  and  fecretary  to  Jeremiah,  is  call¬ 
ed  ^  fcrihe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26);  And  Ezra  is  celebrated 
as  a  Ikilful  feribe  in  the  law  of  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  6). 
The  feribes  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gofpel,  were  public  writers  and  profef- 
fed  doftors  of  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained 
to  the  people.  Some  place  the  original  of  feribes  un^** 
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der  Mofes :  but  their  name  does  not  appear  till  under 
the  judges.  It  isfaid,  that  in  the  wars  ol  Barak  againd 
Sifera,  out  of  Macliir  came  down  governors,  and  out 
ofZebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.’’ 
(Judges  V.  14).  Others  think  that  David  firft  inftitu- 
ted  them,  when  he  ellablifhed  the  feveral  clafles  of  the 
priells  and  Levites.  “The  Icribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Devi  ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  faid  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  6000  men 
of  them  were  conftituted  officers  and  judges  (i  Chr. 
^xiii.  4.)  ;  among  whom  it  is  reafonable  to  think  the 
fcribes  were  included.  Por  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  6.  we  read 
of  Shemaiah  the  fciibe,  one  of  the  I^evites ;  and  in 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  we  find  it  written,  “  Of  the  Levites 
that  were  fcribes  and  officers.” 

The  fcribes  and  dodlors  of  the  law,  in  the  feripture 
phiafe,  mean  tlie  fame  thing  ;  and  he  that  in  Mat.  xxii. 

3  is  called  a  dotlor  of  the  Ia<zu^  or  a  laivyer^  in  Mark 
xii.  28.  is  named  a  feribe,  or  one  of  the  frribes»  And  as 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  chiefly 
'Confided  in  pharifaical  traditions,  and  in  the  life  that 
w’as  made  of  them  to  explain  the  feripture  ;  the  great- 
cd  number  of  the  do6lors  of  the  law,  or  of  the  fcribes, 
were  pharifees  ;  and  we  aimed  always  find  them  joined 
together  in  feripture.  Each  of  them  valued  themfelves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  upon  their  dudylng 
and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxll.  52.)  :  they  had  the  key  of 
knowledge,  and  fat  in  Mofes’s  chair  (Mat.  xxiii.  2), 
Epiphaniiis,  and  the  author  of  the  Recognitions  impu¬ 
ted  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the  fcribes  among  the  fedts 
of  the  Jews  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  made  no  fe6l  by 
themfelves ;  they  were  only  didinguifhed  by  their  diidy 
of  the  law. 

SCRIBONIUS  (Largus),  an  ancient  phyficlan  in 
the  reign  of  Augudus  or  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works  ;  the  bed  edition  of  which  is  that  of  John 
Rhodius. 

SCRIMZEOR  or  Scrimgeour.  (Henry),  an  emi¬ 
nent  redorer  of  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the 
year  1506.  He  traced  his  defeent  from  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Scrimzeours  of  Dldupe,  who  obtained  the 
•ffice  of  hereditary  dandard-bearers  to  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  1057, 


At  the  grammar- fchool  of  Dundee  our  author  ac-  Scrltnzcoi, 
quired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  an  uncommon 
degree  of  perfeAlon,  and  that  in  a  fhorter  fpace  of  time 
than  many  fcholars  before  him.  At  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew’s  his  fuccefsful  application  to  phllofophy 
gained  him  great  applaufe.  The  next  feene  of  his  du- 
dies  was  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  their  more  parti¬ 
cular  obje£l  the  civil  law.  T  wo  of  the  mod  famous  ci* * 
vllians  of  that  age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Dua- 
ren  (a),  were  then  giving  their  ledures  to  crowded  cir¬ 
cles  at  Bourges.  The  fame  of  thefe  profeffors  oc- 
cafioned  his  removal  from  Paris  ;  and  for  a  confider- 
able  time  he  profecuted  his  dudles  under  their  direc-  . 
tion.  - 

At  Bourges  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  Janies  Arnlot,  Greek  pio- 
fedor  in  that  city,  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by 
his  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  didinguifhed  af¬ 
terwards  by  his  advancement  to  great  honours  in  the 
church,  and  finally  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  this  eminent  per- 
fon,  Mr  Scrimzeor  engaged  In  the  education  of  two 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Buclierel,  whom  he  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  other  branches  of  li¬ 
terature,  calculated  to  acoompilfh  them  for  their  datloii 
111  rife. 

This  connexion  introduced  him  to  Bernard  Borne- 
tel  blfhop  of  Rennes,  a  perfon  famed  in  the  political 
world  for  having  ferved  the  date  in  many  honourable 
embaffies.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  this  prelate 
to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr  Scrimzeor  greatly  en¬ 
larged  the  fphere  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  by  bis 
converfatlon  and  connedlion  with  mod  of  the  dldin- 
gulflied  fcholars  of  that  country.  The  death  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Spira  (b)  happened  during  his  vifit  at  Padua  ;  and 
as  the  charadler  and  condued  of  this  remarkable  perfon 
at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  Mr 
Scrimzeor  is  faid  to  have  collefted  memoirs  of  him  in  a 
'publication  entitled,  “  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by- 
Henry  of  Scotland.”  This  performance,  however,  does 
not  appear  In  the  catalogue  of  his  works. 

After  he  had  dored  his  mind  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  and  fatisfied  his  curiofity  as  a  travel¬ 
ler. 


(a)  “  Francis  Duaren  was  the  fird  of  the  French  civilians  who  purged  the  chair  in  the  civil  law  fchools  from 
the  barbarifms  of  the  Glofiaries,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jurifprudence.  As  lie  did 
not  defire  to  fi;are  that  glory  with  any  one,  he  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  tlie  reputation  of  his  colleague 
Eguinard  Baron,  who  alfo  mixed  good  literature  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  This  jealoufy  put  him  upon 
compofing  a  work,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  leflen  the  edeem  that  people  had  for  his  colleague.  The  maxim, 

*  Pafeiturin  v!v'ts  liver  ;  pojl  fata  quufett^  was  verified  remarkably  in  him;  for  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he 
Ihowed  himfelf  mod  zealous  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  a  monument  to  the  honour  of  the 
deceafed.”  From  the  Tranflation  of  Bayle’s  Did.  of  1710,  p.  1 143-4. 

(b)  Francis  Spira  was  a  law-yer  of  great  reputation  at  CIttadella  in  the  Venetian  date,  at  the  beginning  of 
tke  1 6th  century.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  accufed  before  John  de  la  Cafa, 
archbifhop  of  Benevento,  the  pope’s  nuncio  at  Venice.  He  made  forae  conceffions,  and  aflced  pardon  of  the 
papal  minider  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  infided  upon  a  public  recantation.  Spira  was  exceedingly  averfe 
to  this  meafure ;  but  at  the  preffing  indances  of  his  wite  and  his  friends,  who  reprefented  to  him  that  he  mud 
lofe  his  pradice  and  ruin  his  affairs  by  perfifting  againd  it,  he  at  lad  complied.  Shortly  after  he  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  lo^d  his  health,  and  was  removed  to  Padua  for  the  advice  of  phyficians  and  divines  ;  but  his  diforders 
augmented.  Ihe  recantation,  which  he  faid  he  had  made  from  cowardice  and  intered,  filled  lils  mind  with  con¬ 
tinual  hon-or  and  remorfe  ;  infomuch  that  he  fometimes  imagined  that  he  felt  the  torments  of  the  damned.  No 
mpns  being  found  to-reftorc  either  his  health  or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  1548  he  fella  vidim  to  his  miferablc  fitu- 
ation.  See  Collycr’s  Did.-~Spira, 
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I^r,  it  was  tiifi  Intention  to  have  revifited  Scotland.  He 
tniffht  without  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 
various  knowledge  wdiich  he  had  treafured  would  have 
won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  countrymen. 
An  ambition  of  being  ufefully  diftinguilhed  among 
them  as  a  man  of  letters  is  juftly  fuppofed  the  princi¬ 
pal  motive  of  his  defii-e  to  return :  but  the  moil  fan- 
guine  projefts  of  life  are  often  ftrangely  diverted  by  ac¬ 
cident,  or  rather  perhaps  are  inviTibly  turned  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  from  their  purpofed  courfe.  .  Mr  Scrimzeor,  on 
his  journey  homewards,  was  to  pafs  through  Geneva. 
His  fame  had  long  forerun  his  footfteps.  The  fyndics 
and  other  magiftrates,  upon  his  an*ival,  requefted  him 
to  fet  up  the  profeflion  of  philofophy  in  that  city  ;  pro- 
mifing  a  compenfation  fuitable  to  the  exertion  of  his 
talents.  He  accepted  the  propofal,  and  eftabliihed  the 
philofophical  chair. 

After  he  had  taught  for  fome  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  houfe 
was  confumed,  and  he  himfelf  reduced  to  great  diftrefs. 
His  late  pupils,  the  Biicherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  fent  a  coiifiderable  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  his  relief. 

At  this  time  flourifiied  at  Augiburg  that  famous 
mercantile  family  (c),  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fugger 
was  then  its  reprefentative  ;  a  man  poflefTed  of  prodigi¬ 
ous  wealth,  paflionately  fond  of  lit»erature,  a  great  col- 
leftor  of  books  and  manuferipts,  and  a  munificent  pa¬ 
tron  of  learned  men.  Being  informed  by  means  of  his 
literary  correfpnndence  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  Mr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  houfe,  he 
immediately  fent  him  a  preiTmg  invitation  to  accept  an 
afylum  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could  be  re-efta- 
bliflied.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  gladly  availing  himfelf  of  fuch 
a  hofpitable  kindnefs,  loft  no  time  in  going  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

Whilft  refiding  at  Augfburg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  patron’s  library 
by  vaft  colleiSions,  purchafed  from  every  corner  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Manuferipts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
were  then  of  ineftimable  value,  and  feem  to  have  been 
more  particularly  the  object  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  re- 
fearches. 

He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawning  indolence  amidft 
thefe  treafures,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  colledlor, 
leave  them  unenjoyed.  As  librarian,  he  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  aft  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary 
feraglio.  He  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
its  Grand  Sultan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will  among 
(brrounding  beauties.  He  compofed  many  works  of 
great  learning  and  ingenuity,  whilft  he  continued  in  a 
fituation  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  views  and  habits 
of  a  fcholar. 

When  his  manuferipts  were  ready  for  the  prefs,  he 
was  defirous  of  returning  to  Geneva  to  print  them.  His 
patron,  Fugger,  recommended  him  for  this  purpofe  to 
the  very  learned  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  his  penfioners, 
and  at  that  tinae  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  printers  in 
Europe. 
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Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was 
carneftly  folicited  by  the  magiftrates  to  refume  the 
chair  ot  philofophy.  Notwithftanding  his  compliance, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  the  dedication  of  much  f  his 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfics,  he,  two  years  afterwards, 
inftituted  a  courfe  of  leftures  in  the  civil  law,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  firit  founder  and  profeffor  at 
Geneva. 

As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  this  city, 
he  hoped,  amidfl  his  other  occupations,  to  profecute 
the  great  objeft  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of 
his  various  works.  But  a  fufpicion  which  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens  entertained,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fet  up  a 
rival  prefs  at  Geneva,  occafioned  great  dilfenfions  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  refult  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the 
republic  of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  life,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  valuable  produftions.  They  fell  rnoft  of 
them  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who 
has  been  accufed  gf  publifhing  confiderable  portions  of 
them  as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  feveral  perfor¬ 
mances  will  give  an  idea  of  his  extenfive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Athe- 
naeus’s  (d)  Detpn'JophiJls y  or  Pable-converfations  of  Phi- 
lofophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity  ;  having  firft 
collated  feveral  manuferipts  of  his  author.  This  work 
Cafaubon  publiftied  at  Leyden  in  1600;  but  without 
diftingiiifhing  his  own  notes  from  thofe  of  Scrimzeor. 

A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author’s  literary  remains. 
Thefe  were  publifiied  in  Cafaiibon’s  Parifian  edition  of 
Strabo,  1620.  Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  ju- 
ftice  due  to  Scrimzeor’s  literary  fame,  notwithftanding 
the  violent  animofity  which  had  fubfifted  betwixt  them, 
reproaches  Cafaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottilh  critic’s 
lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgment. — 
Dempfter  aflures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  manufeript 
letters,  mentions  his  defign  of  publilhlng  this  perform¬ 
ance  ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  that  his  work  appeared 
to  himfelf  of  confiderable  confequence,  and  had  taken 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Cafaubon,  in  his 
ample  notes  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  Strabo’s  text, 
makes  no  confefiion  of  having  derived  any  thing  from 
Scrimzeor,  it  mull  not  be  concealed,  that  in  an  epiftle 
to  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic’s  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  into 
his  hands,  Cafaubon  acknowledges  how  very  ufeful  to 
him  they  might  be  made  ;  for  fpeaking  there  of  his  in¬ 
tended  edition  of  Strabo,  he  fays,  ‘‘It  cannot  be  ex- 
preffed  how  much  afiillance  I  may  obtain  from  your 
notes  of  Scrimzeor.” 

Edward  Herrifon,  a  '^cottifh  author,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Plutarch’s  Book  concerning  the  Inconfiftcncies 
of  the  Stoics,  informs  us,  that  Scrimzeor  collated  dif¬ 
ferent  manuferipts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  This 
undertaking  appears  fufficient  to  have  occupied  half  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Every  one  knows  how  vo¬ 
luminous  an  author  was  the  philofopher,  the  hiftori- 
an,  and  orator  of  Chjeronea.  Whether  our  learned 
O  critic 
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(c)  Ihey  v/ere  ennobled  by  the  emperor  in  1510,  under  the  title  of  Barons  of  Ki»'kberg  and  Weiflenborn, 

(d)  Athenaeus  was  a  grammarian  of  Nauerates  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  fecond  century.  His  Deipnofo- 
phito  IS  a  very  curious  and  learned  work,  in  15  books.  It  is  full  of  interefting  anecdotes  and  deferiptions  of 
ancient  manners,  and  has  preferved  many  relics  of  Grecian  poetry  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 
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Scrimzeor.  critic  liad  m^ant  to  publ  fh  an  edition  of  Plutarch’s 

^ -  works  is  not  known  ;  but  fuch  an  ntention  ihould  feem 

highly  probable  from  this  laborious  enterprife  of  colla¬ 
ting  them.  ^  IT* 

The  I  o  books  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  Philofophers,  were 
collated  from  various  manufcripts  by  Scrimzeor.  His 
corredied  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  erudi- 
tioii,  came  alfo  into  Cafambon’s  pofleflion,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his^  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  Biographer,  printed  at  Paris  in 

works  of  Phornutus  and  Palasphatus  were  alfo 
among  the  collations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.  To  the  latter 
of  thefe  authors  he  made  fuch  confiderable  additions, 
that  the  w*ork  became  partly  his  own.  Thefe  were 
two  ancient  authors  who  explain  the  fables  of  the  hea¬ 
then  deities.  The  former  wrote  De  Natura  Deorum, 
feu  de  Fohularum  Poetkarum  Allegortis  Speculation  “  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fi61:ions  of 
the  Poets.”  The  latter  entitled  his  book  A7r;rcr,  Sinje 
de  falfis  Narratlomhusn  ‘‘  Things  incredible,  or  concern¬ 
ing  falfe  Relations.”  Thefe  works  were  printed  at  Ba- 
fd,  1570;  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  uncertain. 
They  have  been  published  frnce  in  both  languages. 

The  manufcripts  of  them  were  for  fome  time  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of 
his  uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland 
rn  1573,  had  been  added  to  it.  What  became  of  this 
valuable  bequeft  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Our  learned  philologer  left  alfo  behind  him  in  mann- 
fcript  ‘the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  -/Efchines,  and  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  the  Ecclefialtical  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  all  care¬ 
fully  collated. 

Among  his  literary  remains  was  a  collection  of  his 
Latin  epillles.  The  men  of  letters  in  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries  feem  to  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is 
called,  more  united  and  compaCt  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
by  an  epiftolary  intercourfe  in  the  Latin  language,  then 
the  univerfal  medium  of  literature  and  fcience.  This 
general  fpirit  of  communication  could  not  but  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  as 
well  as  to  the  pleafure,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  impor¬ 
tance,  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  its  purfuit.  The 
intercourfe  and  union  of  enlightened  men,  able  and  dif- 
pofed  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow- creatures, 
cannot  be  too  clofe.  From  fuch  intelieCliual  combina¬ 
tion  alone  it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and 
political  principles,  to  its  greatefl  attainable  degree, 
can  ever  be  expeCled  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greatefl: 
poflible  benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercifed  his 
pen,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  immediately 
publifiied  by  himfelf  but  his-  Tranflation  of  Juftini- 
an’s  Novels  into  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1558,  and  again  with  Holoander’s  Latin  verfion 
at  Antwerp  in  1575.  This  work  has  been  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  both  for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  its  execution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  fome 
refpeftable  opinions,  to  hold  its  eftimation  as  long  as 
any  ufe  or  memory  of  the  civil  law  (hall  exift. 

A  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Baftlicay  or  Bafilics,  as 
they  are  called  by  our  civilians,  is  the  lad  we  have  to 
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mention  of  this  author’s  performances.-  This  is  a  col-  Scrlmzeof, 
ledlion  of  Roman  Laws,  which  the  eaflern  emperors 
Bafil  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  fifth  century,  com- 
manded  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  which  pre- 
ferved  their  authority  till  th^  diflTolution  of  the  eailern 
empire.  The  Bafilics  comprehend  the  inilitutes,  di- 
gelis,  code,  and  novels,  and  fome  of  the  edicts  of  JufH- 
nian  and  other  emperors.  Of  60  original  books,  41 
only  remain.  Mr  Scrimzeor  collated  them  with  vari¬ 
ous  manufcripts,  probably  before  he  commenced  his 
tranflation. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  learned  labours  of 
this  profound  fcholar  and  critic,  it  will  be  concluded, 
that  almofl  the  whole  of  his  life,  although  long,  wa-s 
fpeiit  in  his  library,  and  that  the  biographer,  having 
now  terminated  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  diftant  from  the  conclufion  of  his  life.  Diffe¬ 
rent  years  have  been  affigned  for  the  time  of  his  death ; 
but  it  appears  mofl:  likely,  from  a  comparifon  of  the 
different  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  happened  very 
near  the  expiration  of  1571,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fucceeding  year,  about  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  charadferiflic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few,  but 
they  are  prominent  and  ftriking,  and  remote  pofterity 
may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  refpe(5i:.  His 
induftry  and  perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
and  erudition  were  equalled  only  by  the  exquifite  judge¬ 
ment  which  he  difplayed  in  liis  critfeal  annotations  and 
commentaries  on  the  errors  and  obfeurities  of  ancient 
books  and  manufcripts. 

His  acquifitions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
languages,  were  reckoned  much  beyond  thofe  of  mofl 
of  the  profeffed  linguifls  of  his  time.  The  great  Cu-^ 
jacius  ufed  to  fay,  ‘‘  That  he  never  quitted  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor’s  converfation  without  having  learned  fomething 
But  that  which  lent  peculiar  grace  to  fuch  fu- 


periority,  was  the  amiable  modefly  which  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  was  obferved  to  accompany  it.  From  the  com¬ 
mendation  given  him  by  the  illufirious  civilian  jufl  men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  brood,  with 
a  jealous  referve,  over  unlocked  treafures  of  erudition  j 
but  that,  confeious  of  pofleffing  ftores  too  ample  to  be 
foon  exhaufted,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  avoided  an 
often tatious  profufion  of  them,  he  obliged  and  delight¬ 
ed  his  friends  by  a  liberal  communication.  From  the 
period  at  which  he  lived,  confidered  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  ftudies,  and  his  abilities  in  profecuting 
them,  he  may  defervediy  be  ranked  among  thofe  emi¬ 
nent  chara6lers  who  have  moft  fuccefsfully  contributed 
their  exertions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  j 

SCRIPTURE  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  Scripture 
feripturay  and  in  its  original  fenfe  is  of  the  fame  import 
with  ^ritingy  fignifying  “  any  thing  v^Titten.”  It 
however,  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftaments  ;  which  are  called  fometimes 
the  Scrlpiuresy  fometiraes  the  facred  or  holy  Scriptures^- 
and  fometimes  cangnical  Scripture^  Thefe  books  are 
called  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are 
the  moft  important  of  all  writings ;  they  are  faid  to  be 
holy  or  facred  on  account  of  the  facred  doftrlnes  which 
they  teach ;  and  they  are  termed  canonicaly  becaufe  when 
their  number  and  authenticity  were  afeertained,  their 
names  were  infer  ted  in  ecclefialtical  canons y  to  diftln- 

guifli 
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I  gfriptare.  guiHi  then> from  other  books;  which,  bdnpr  of  no  au- 
thority,  were  kept  as  it  were  out  of  fight,  and  there- 
»  fore  llyled (  a). 

jThe  ail-  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament  may  be  pro- 

^f'the^Old  charad^er  of  the  Jews,  from  internal  evi- 

ireftament  dence,  and  from  teftimohy. 

ipr  ved  I,  "pne  character  of  the  Jews  affords  a  flrong  pre- 

*  3  fumptive  evidence  that  they  have  not  forged  or  corrupt- 

>har!!der  Teftametit.  Were  aperfon  brought  before 

if  the  Jews,  a  court  of  juilice  on  a  fufpicion  of  forgeiy,  and  yet  no 
prefumption  or  pofitive  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be 
produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  farther,  if  the  forgeiy  alleged  were 
inconfillent  with  the  character  qi^  the  accufed  ;  if  it 
tended  to  expofe  to  difgrace  and  reproach  his  gene¬ 
ral  principles  and  conduct ;  or  if  we  were  aifured  that 
he  confidered  forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable 
crime — it  would  require  very  flrong  teftimoriy  to  tfta- 
blidi  his  guilt.  The  cafe  now  mentioned  correfponds 
exactly  with  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  Jew-s. 
If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old  Tcflament, 
he  mud  have  been  impelled  to  fo  bold  and  dangerous 
an  enterprife  by  fome  very  poweiful  motive.  It  could 
not  be  national  pride,  for  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  tliefe 
books  which  does  not  feverely  ceufure  the  national  man¬ 
ners.  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame  ;  for  that  paf- 
fion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  na¬ 
tional  charader ;  and  the  punlfhment,  if  detedled,  would 
have  been  infamy  and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could 
not  produce  fuch  a  forgery  ;  for  no  v\  ealth  was  to  be 
gained. 

The  Jew’s  were  felefted  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  preferved  a  diftintft  people  from  the 
time  of  their  emigration  from  Egypt  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  a  period  of  892  years.  The  principal  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  feletfted  was  to  preferve  In  a 
world  running  headlong  into  idolatry  the  knowledge  and 
W’orfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  be  the  guardians 
©f  thofe  facred  books  that  contained  the  prophecies 
which  w'ere  to  prove  to  future  ages  the  divine  miffion  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  To  fit  them  for  thefe  im¬ 
portant  trufts,  the  fpirit  of  their  law's  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion  had  the  ftrongefl  tendency.  Miracles 
were  openly  performed,  to  convince  them  that  the  God 
of  Ifrael  was  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  lie  alone 
^  was  to  be  wwfhipped.  Public  calamities  always  befel 

I  them  when  they  became  apoflates  to  their  God  ;  yet 

.  they  continued  violently  attached  to  idolatry  till  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  made  them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  tw’O  oppofite  charadters  at  diffe¬ 
rent  periods  of  their  hiflory:  At  firft  they  were  addidl- 
cd  to  idolatry  ;  afterwards  they  acquired  a  flrong  anti¬ 
pathy  againft  .it. 

Had  any  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  been  forged 
before  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the  Jew’s  were 
devoted  to  idolatry,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  im- 
poftor  would  have  inveighed  fo  flrongly  againfl  this 
vice,  and  fo  often  imputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
ffate ;  fince  by  fuch  condudl  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  to  thofe  ido¬ 
latrous  monarchs  who  periecuted  the  prophets  ? 
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But  It  may  next  be  fuppofed,  that  “  the  facred  books  Scripture, 
were  forged  after  the  BabylonifU/ captivity,  when  the  ^  ^  ^ 

principles  of  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  inveigh 
againfl  the  worfliip  of  idols.  But  thefe  principles  w^ouid 
furely  never  lead  them  to  expofe  the  cliaradler  of  their 
ancellors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride,  or  a  higher 
veneration  for  their  anceflors,  than  the  Jews.  Miracle? 
and  prophecies  ccafed  foon  a] ter  their  return  to  Jeru- 
falem  ;  and  from  that  period  their  refpe£l  for  the  facred 
books  approached  to  iuperllition.  They  preferved  them 
with  pious  care,  they  read  them  often  in  their  fyna- 
gogues,  and  they  confidered  every  attempt  to  alter  the 
text  as  an  a£l  of  facrilege.  Is  it  poffible  that  fuch  men 
could  be  guilty  of  forgery,  or  could  falfe  writings  be 
eafily  impofed  on  them  ?  4 

2. There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  books  of  the  Old  f^rom 
Teftament^  that  proves  them  to  have  been 
different  perfons,  and  at  diftant  periods  ;  and  enables  us  ’ 
with  precifion  to  afeertain  a  time  at  or  before  w’hlch 
they  mufl  have  been  compofed.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fadl  that  Hebrew  ceafed  to  be  the  living  language  of 
the  jews  during  the  Babvlonifh  captivity,  and  that  the 
Jewifh  produClions  after  that  period  were  In  general 
written  either  in  Chaldee  or. in  Greek,  The  Jews 
Palefline,  fome  ages  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
were  unable,  without  the  affnlaiice  of  a  Chaldee  para-^^/W/c/ 
phrafe,  to  underfland  the  Hebrew  original.  It  iiecef-  Mo/cs, 
farily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  pure  Hebrew  was  compofed  either  before  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  This  be¬ 
ing  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  flep  farthei*,  and  con¬ 
tend  that  the  period  which  clapfed  betw^een  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  moft  ancient  and  the  mofl  modern  book  of 
the  Old  1  eftament  was  very  confiderable ;  or,  In  other 
words,  that  the  mofl  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment  w'ere  written  many  ages  before  the  Babylonifh 
captivity. 

No  language  continues  flationary  ;  and  the  Hebrew’, 
like  other  tongues,  paiTed  through  the  feveral  llages  cf 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If  therefore, 
on  comparifon,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  found  to  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  flyle,  but  alfo 
in  regard  to  charadler  and  cultivation,  we  have  flrong 
internal  marks  that  they  were  compofed  at  different 
and  diftant  periods.  No  claflical  fcholar  would  believe, 
independent  of  the  Grecian  hlftory,  that  the  poems 
aferibed  to  Homer  were  written  in  the  age  of  Demof- 
tlienes,  the  Orations  of  Demofthencs  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen,  or  the  Commentaries  of  Origen  in  the  time  of 
Lafcaiis  and  Chryfoloras.  For  the  very  fame  reafon, 
it  is  certain  that  the  five  books  which  are  aferibed  to 
Mofes  were  not  written  In  the  time  of  David,  the 
Pfalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Ifaiah,  nor  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Ifaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi ;  and  fince  the 
Hebrew  became  a  dead  language  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,  the  book  of  Malachi  could  not 
have  been  w’rittcn  much  later.  Before  that  period  there¬ 
fore  W'ere  written  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  ftill  earlier 
the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  much  earlier  tiian  thefe  the 
books  which  are  aferibed  to  Mofes. 

O  2  3.  Let 
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3.  Let  US  now  confider  the  evidence  of  teftimony  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament.  As  the  Jews 
were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans,  and  for  many  aj<es  totally  unconne^ed  with  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  we  fliould  derive  nauch 
evidence  from  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  nations  ;  it  is  to 
the  Jews  alone  we  rhuft  look  for  information.  But  it 
has  unfortunately  happened  that  few  of  their  works  ex¬ 
cept  the  Scriptures  themfelves  have  been  preferved  to 
pofterity,  Jofephus  is  the  moil  ancient  of  the  Jewilh 
hiftorians  to  whom  we  can  appeal.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  Old  TtHament  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  poeti¬ 
cal  books.  No  man,  fays  he,  hath  ever  dared  to  add 
or  take  away  from  them.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  other 
books  were  written  after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ;  but 
as  they  were  not  compofed  by  prophets,  they  were  not 
reckoned  worthy  of  the  fame  credit. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it 
is  impofilble  that  any  material  alterations  or  corruptions 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  the  Old  f  e (la¬ 
ment  ;  for  they  have  been  in  the  hands  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  any  alterations,  the  Chriftians  would 
have  dete£led  and  expofed  them  ;  nor  would  the  Jews 
have  been  lefs  fevere  againft  the  Chriftians  if  they  had 
corrupted  the  facred  text.  But  the  ct^pies  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  agree ;  and  therefore  we  juftly 
conclude,  that  the  Old  Teftament  is  ftill  pure  and  uii- 
corrupted. 

The  divifion  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  Into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pfalms,  correfponds  with  that  of 
Jofephus.  We  have  therefore  fufiicient  evidence,  it  is 
hoped,  to  convince  even  a  deift,  that  the  Old  Teftament 
exifted  at  that  time.  And  If  the  deift  will  only  allow, 
that  Jefus  Chrlft  was  a  perfonage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir¬ 
reproachable  chara6ler,  he  will  acknowledge  that  we 
draw  a  fair  conclufion  when  we  aflert  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time :  for  when  he  ac- 
cufed  the  Pharlfees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effe<5l  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  he  Injoined  his  hearers  to 
fearch  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  exifted.  But  we  arc  alTured,  by  very  re- 
fpedlable  authority,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  was  fixed  fome  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chrlft.  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  the  author  of  Eccle- 
fiafticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of 
Ifaiah  *,  Jeremiah  f ,  and  Ezekiel  and  mentions  thefe 
prophets  by  name.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  J.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  prologue,  that 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  ex¬ 
ifted  at  the  fame  period.  The  book  of  Ecclefiafticus, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  beft  chronologers, 
was  written  In  Syriac  about  A.  M.  3772>  ^kat  is,  232 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was  tranflated  into 
Greek  in  the  next  century  by  the  grandfon  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  tranflator  :  but 
this  circumftance  does  not  diminifh  the  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  of  Scripture  ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers, 
were  ftudled  by  his  grandfather  ;  a  fufficient  proof  that 
they  exifted  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic  books  of  a 
more  ancient  date,  except  the  facred  writings  them- 
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felves,  have  reached  our  time,  wc  can  afeend  no  higher  Scriptuff, 
in  fearch  of  teftimony.  vW 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  hiftorical  fa6l‘, 
which  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  law  ot  Mofes  at  the 
diftblatiori  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  when  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Aflyria  by  Shalmanefer,  and  dlf- 
perfed  among  the  provinces  of  that  extenfive  empire  ; 
that  Is,  about  741  years  before  Chrift.  It  was  about 
that  time  the  Samaritans  were  traiifported  Fi'otn  Aflyria 
to  repeople  the  country,  which  the  ten  captive  tribes 
of  Ifmcl  had  formerly  Inhabited.  I'he  pofterity  of  the 
Samaritans  ftill  Inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  preferved  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  laft 
century.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  written  in 
old  Hebrew  charadlers  (fee  Philology,  n‘>  28). 
and  therefore  muft  have  exifted  before  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  fo  violent  were  the  animofities  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  that  in  no  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  hiftory  would  the  one  nation  have  received 
any  books  from  the  other.  They  muft  therefore  have 
received  them  at  their  firft  fettleraent  in  Samaria  from 
the  captive  prieft  whom  the  Aftyrian  monarch  Tent  to 
teach  them  how  they  fhould  fear  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xvii.)  ^ 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  both  Jewlfti  The  canon 

and  Chriftian  writers  agree,  was  completed  by  Ezra  '’f 

&  .  ^  .  r  _  /  _  pg(>anicnt 


In 


and  fome  of  his  immediate  fucceflbrs  (fee  Bible),  '^“fettled 
our  copies  the  facred  books  are  divided  into  39.  The 
Jews  reckoned  only  22,  correfponding  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  They  united  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  they  joined  the  two  books 
of  Samuel ;  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
reckoned  one  ;  Ezra  and  Nehemlah  one  ;  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  taken  .iindcr 
the  fame  head;  and  the  12  minor  prophets  were  con- 
fidered  as  one  book — fo  that  the  whole  number  of  books 
in  the  Jewifli  canon  amounted  to  22',  y 

The  Pentateuch  coniifts  of  the  five  books  Genefis,  The  i^cn. 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Se-  t-^tcuch 
veral  obfervations  have  been  already  made  refpedling  the  ^ 

authenticity  of  thefe  under  the  article  Pentateuch  ;  ’ 

but  fe veral  additional  remarks  have  occurred,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  given  in  this  place.  For  many  of 
thefe  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  to  a  fermon 
publiflied  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marfli,  whofe  refear ch 
and  learning  and  critical  accuracy  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  every  reader  of  difeernment. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  have  occurred 
to  us  in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Infpiration  of  the  writer,  has  already  been  given 
under  the  article  Religion,  n"  14,  &c.  which  fee: 

But  we  fliail  In  this  place  prefent  two  arguments  of  a 
different  kind,  which  would  be  fufficient  to  prove  at 
leaft  the  former  of  thefe  conclufions.  We  argue  from 
the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mofaic  writings,  and 
from  the  teftimony  of  the  other  books  of  Scripture.  S 

From  the  contents  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch  Proved  by 
there  arlfes  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  that  Mofea 
its  author.  The  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  laft 
books  difeovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  he  relates ;  every  defeription,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  prefent  at  each 
refpeftive  feene ;  and  the  leglflative  and  hiftorical  parts 
6  are 
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are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later 
a<>e.  The  acc  ^unt  which  is  given  in  the  book  of.  Ex* 
odus  of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of 
Ifraely  is  fuch  as  might  be  expeded  from  writer  who 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at  large,  but 
had  frequent  accefs  to  the>court'of  its  fovereign  :  and 
the  minute  geographical  defeription  of  the  paffa^^e  thro- 
Arabia  is  fuch,  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man 
like  Mofes,  who  had  fpent  40  years  in  the  land  of  Mi- 
dian.  The  language  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  its  high  anti¬ 
quity, -which  app^ears  partly  from  the  great  fimplicity 
of  the  Ityle,  and  partly  from  the-  ufe  of  archaifms  or 
antiquated  exprelfions,  which  in  tho  days  even  or  Da- 
vid  and  Solomon  were  obfokte  (  b  ).  But  the  ftrongeli 
argument  that  can  be  produced  to  fhow  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  written  by.  a  man  born  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  ufe  of  Egyptian  words ;  words  which 
never  were,  or  ever  could  have  been,  ufed  by  a  native  of 
Paleiline  :  and  itos  a*  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the 
very  fame  thing  which  Mofes  had  expreffed  by  a  word 
that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Ifaiah,  as  might  be  expe^f ed 
from  his  birth  apd  education,  has  expreffed  by  a  word 
that  is  purely  Hebrew  (c). 

That  Mofes  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro¬ 
ved  alfo  from  the  evidence  of  tellimony.  We  do  not 
here  quote  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  or  Strabo,  becaufe  their  information  muft  have 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  We  fhall  feek  no  autho¬ 
rity  but  that  of  the  fucceeding  facred  books  themfelves, 
which  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  in 
different  ages,  and  therefore  could  not  be  forged  unlefs 
we  were  to  adopt  the  abfurd  opinion  that  there  was  a 
fuccefiion  of  impoflors  among  the  Jews  who  united  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fame  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certainly 
bell  qualified  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  their  own 
books.  They* could  judge  of  the  tiuth  of  the  fa£ls  re¬ 
corded,  and  they  could  have  no  interell  in  adopting  a 
forgery.  Indeed,  to  fuppofe  a  whole  nation  combined 
in  committing  a  forgery,  and  that  this  combination 
fhould  continue  for  many  hundred  years,  would  be  the 
moll  chimerical  fuppofition  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  Yet  we  mult  make  this  fuppofition,  if 
we  reje6l  the  hiftorical  fa£ls  of  the  Old  Tellament.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  Pentateuch  exifled  in  the  time 
of  Chriil  and  his  apoflles  ;  for  they  not  only  mention 
it,  but  quote  it.  “  This  we  admit/’  reply  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  hypothefis  which  we  are  now  combating  ; 

but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Mofes  was  the 
author  ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  was  compofed 
by  Ezra.”  But  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  opinion, 
both  Ezra  and^  Nehemiah  aferibe  the  book  of  the  law 
to  Mofes  f.  2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Samaritans  before  the  time  of  Ezra.  3.  It  exiiled 
in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  839 
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years  f.  4.  It  was  in  public  ufe  in  the  reign  of  JAcw  Scripture; 
faphat,  A.  C.  912  ;  for  that  virtuous  prince  appointed  J^r****^ 
Levites  and  priefts  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had 
book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  2  Kings 
about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  riv.  6. 
the  people:]:.  5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying  ^  2  Chron* 
admonitions  to  Salomon  The  fame  royal  bard  makes  9* 
many  alliifions  to  it  in  the  book  of  Pfulms,  and  fome-  ^ 
times  quotes  it  *.  There  remains  therefore  only  one  ^ 
refource  to  thofe  who  contend  that  Mofes  was  not  the 
author,  viz,  that  it  was  written-  in  the  period  which  7,  8.  with 
dapfed  between  the  age  of  Jolhua  and  that  of  David,  i^xod. 

But  the  whole  hiflory  of  the  Jews  from  their  fettle- 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  prefiip- ® 
pofes  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Mofes.  where  the 
6.  We  have  fatisfa6lory  evidence  that  it  exiiled  in  the  word?  arc 
time  of  Jolhua.  One  palTage  may  be  quoted  where  thisj.^^ 
fa6l  is  Hated.  The  Divine  Being  makes  ufe  of  thefe*'^^^^* 
words  to  Jolhua :  “  Only  be  thou  Hrong,  and  very 
courageous,  that  thou  may  ell  obferve  to  do  all  accord* 
ing  to  the  lanv  which  Mofes  my  fervant  commanded 
thee  :  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
that  thou  maycll  profper  whitherfoever  thou  goelt.  This 
book  of  the  lanv  fhall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  but 
thou  fhalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  ' 
mayell  obferve  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein  f.”  t 

To  tile  foregoing  demonflratlon  obje^lions  may 
Hated.  “  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,  10 
and  grant  that  Mofes  aftiially  wrote  a  work  called 
book  of  the  law  ;  but  how  can  wc  be  certain  that 
was  the  very  work  which  ris  now  current  under  his 
name  i  And  unlefs  you  can  Ihow  this  to  be  at  lead 
probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.”  To  il- 
lullrate  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  this  obje£lion,  let  us 
apply  it  to  fome  ancient  Greek  author,  and  fee  whether 
a  claflical  fcholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  “  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  fpeak  of  Homer  as  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is-  true  alfo  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  aferibe  to  him 
various  paHages  that  we  find  at  prefent  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfl'ey  :  yet  Hill  there  is  a  pofiibility  that  the  poems 
which,  were  written  by  Homer,  and  thofe  which  we  call 
the  Jliad  and  Odyjfey^  were  totally  dlHincl  produclions.” 

Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to 
this  objedlion,  not  with  a  ferious  anfwer,  but- with  a 
fmile  of  contempt  ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  filence  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf 
to  the  cleareH  eonvidion.  But  Hill  more  may  be  faid 
in  defence  of  Mofes  than  In  defence*of  Homer  ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were  not  depofited  in  any  temple 
or  facred  archive,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  the  de- 
vaHations  of  time  ;  whereas>the  copy  of. the  book  of 
the  law,  as  written  by  Mofes,  was  intruHcd  to  the  prieHs 
and  the.  elders,  preferved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 

and 


(b)  For  InHance,  ///f,  jand  puery  which  are  ufed  in  both  genders  by  no  other  writer  than  Mofes.  See 
Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  55.  57.  xxxviii.  21.  25. 

(c)  For  inHance,  (perhaps  written  originally  'hk,  and  the  '  lengthened  into  i  by  mlHake),  written  by  the 

Seventy  or  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  nan,  written  by  the  Seventy  or  S-<C#;.  See  La  Croze  Lexicon  LLgyp^ 
tiaeuwy  art.  axi  and  ©hbi  ^  ^ 

The  fame  thing  which  Mofes  exprelfes  by  inn,  Gen.  xli.  2,  Ifaiah  xix.  7.  exprefles  by  ninj;,  for  the  Seventy 
have  tranflated  both  of  thefe  woids  by 
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pture.  ^€3.6.  to  the  people  every  feventli  year(D).  Sulhcient 
care  therefore  was  taken  not  only  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  fpurioiis  produdtion 
ihould  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.  And  that  no  fpurions 
produdlion  ever  has  been  fubflituted  in  the  fteaa  of  the 
original  conipofition  of  Mofes,  appears  from  the  evidence 
both  of  the  Greek  and  the  Saniaritan  Pentateuch,  hor 
as  thefe  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  feme  trif¬ 
ling  variations  (e),  to  which  every  work  is  expofed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  abfolutely  certain  that  the  five 
books  which  we  now  aferibe  to  Mofes  are  one  and  the 
fame  work  with  that  which  was  tranflated  into  Greek 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  flill  great¬ 
er  importance,  with  that  which  exifled  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.-  And  as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  mo¬ 
tive  whatfoever,  during  that  period  which  elap fed  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  jofhua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  fub- 
ftituting  a  fpurioiis  produSlion  inftead  of  the  original 
as  written  by  Mofes,  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  attempt  the  impofture,  would  have  been  prevented 
by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their  lawgiver, 
we  mull  conclude  that  our  prefent  Pentateuch  is  the  ve¬ 
ry  identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Mofes. 

The  positive  evidence  being  now  picdiiccd,  we  Hiall 
endeavour  to  anfwer  fome  particular  objedf ions  that  have 
been  urged.  But  as  moft  of  thefe  occur  in  the  book  of 
Genefis,  wc  fhall  referve  them  for  feparate  examination, 
and  fliall  here  only  confidcr  the  objedlions  peculiar  to 
the  four  lafl  books.  They  may  be  comprifed  under 
one  head,  viz.  exprellions  and  paffages  in  thele  books 
which  couM  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  i.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Mofes,  in  the  lafl  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  allow  mull  have  been  added  by  fome 
fucceeding  writer  ;  but  this  can  never  prove  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  fpurious.  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  among  ourfelves  than  to  fee  an  account  of  the  life 
arid  death  of  an  author  fubjoined  to  his  works,  without 
informing  us  by  whom  the  narrative  v/as  written  ?  2.  It 
has  been  objedled,  that  Mofes  always  fpeaks  of  hlmfelf 
in  the  third  perfon.  This  is  the  objedlion  of  foollfh 
ignorance,  and  therefore  fcarcely  dtferves  an  anfwer. 
W'c  fufpe6:  that  fiich  perfons  have  never  read  the  daf¬ 
fies,  partictilarly  Casfar’s  Commentaries,  where  the  au¬ 
thor  uniformly  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  as 
every  writer  of  corredl  tafle  will  do  who  reflejds  on  the 
abfurdity  of  employing  the  pronoun  of  the  hrll  perfon 
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in  a  work  intended  to  be  read  long  after  h»s  death. 
3 


XI 

Particular 

objections 

iobviated. 


(See  Scrijiture, 

Grammar,  n®  33.)  3.  As  to  the  objedlion,  that  in 

fome  places  the  text  is  defedlive,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  direded  againfl  the  author,  but  againft  fome  tran- 
feriber  ;  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  is  inferted 
in  the'  Samaritan.  4.  The  only  other  objedlion  that  dc- 
fer\^es  notice  is  made  from  two  paffages.  It  is  laid  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  Jlamah  io  ihh  day  ; 
and  in  another  (Deut;  iii.  *4.),  ‘‘  Jair  the  Ton  of  Ma- 
naffeh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coafts 
of  Gefhuri  and  Maacathi,  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Bafhan-havoth  jair,  unto  this  day.^^  The  lafl 
claufe  in  both  thefe  paffages  could  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mofes,  but  it  was  probably  placed  in  the  margin 
by  fome  tranferiber  by  way  of  explanation,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  by  miflakc  inferted  in  the  text.  Whoever 
doubts  the  truth  of  this  affertion  may  have  recourfe  to 
the  manuferipts  of  the  Greek  Teflament,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  fpurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  fome 
manuferipts  are  actually  written  in  the  margin  of 
others  (f). 

Idiat  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  at  leaft  the  four  lafl 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Mofes,  we  have  very  fatis- 
fadory  evidence  ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  diftance  of  3000 
years  is  wonderful,  and  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of^any 
profane  hiflory  written  at  a  much  later  period. 

The  book  of  Genefis  was  evidently  not  vTi’tten  by  aAirh^^ntl- 
perfon  who  was  contemporary  with  the  fads  which 
records  ;  for  It  contains  the  hiflory  of  2369  years,  aGeueOe, 
period  comprehending  almofl  twice  as  many  years  as  all 
the  rell  of  the  hiflorical  books  of  the  Old  Teflament 
put  together.  Mofes  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book  by  all  the  ancient  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tlans ;  but  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dlfpute  from  what 
fource  he  derived  his  materials  ;  fome  affirming  that  all 
the  fads  were  revealed  by  infpiratlon,  and  others  main¬ 
taining  that  he  procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  upon  themfelves  as  profound 
phllofophers,  have  rejeded  many  parts  of  the  book  of 
Genefis  as  fabulous  and  abfurd :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wlfdom  of  philofophy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  fuch  an  opinion.  In  fad,  the  book 
of  Genefis  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philofo¬ 
phy  which  cannot  otherwife  be  explaisied.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  drverfities  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  defceiided  from  one  pair ;  but  it  has  been 
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(d)  “  And  Mofes  wrote  this  hw,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  piiefls  the  fons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael.  And  Mofes  commanded  them,  fayiiig.  At  the  end  of 
every  feven  years.  In  the  folcmnity  of  the  year  of  releafe.  In  the  feafl  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Ifrael  is  come  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  lie  fhall  choofe,  thou  ffialt  read  this  law  before  all  Ifrael 
iu  their  hearing.  And  it^:ame  to  pafs,  when  Mofes  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  In  a  book 
tiiitii  they  were  finlfhed,  that  Mofes  commanded  the  Levltes,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lond, 

♦  ^ing,  '[’akc  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  fide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.^' 
Deut.  xxxl.  9—1  24 — 26.  There  is  a  palfage  to  the  fame  piirpofe  In  Jofephus  :  Avwrai  Siu  tujv 

ru  Jofepht  Antiqwtnt,  Lib.  V.  c.  I.  ^  1 7.  cd.  Hudfon. 

(e)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Polyglot,  p.  19, 
^-of  the  Ammadverfiories  Samarktea. 

(f)  To  mention  only  two  examples,  i  The  common  reading,  i  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  a-at^^Tov;  but  the  Codex 

^Pltavian  3.  has  In  the  margin  ;  and  in  one  of  the  manuferipts  which  Beza  ufed,  this  marginal  ad¬ 

dition  has  been  obtruded  In  the  text.  See  his  note  on  this  palfage.  2.  Another  Inllance  is,  i  John  II.  27.  where 
the  genuine  reading  Is  ;  but  Wet  Rein  quotes  two  manuferipts,  In  which  jg  written  in  the  margin  ; 

■and  this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Coveili  2.  but  to  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic 
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icnpturc.  fully  (hev/n  that  all  thefe  diverfitles  may  be  accounted 
-- f^r  by  naturnl  caufes.  It  has  been  reckoned  a  great 
difficulty  to  explain  how  foflil  fhells  were  introduced 
into  the  bowels  oF  the  earth  ;  but  the  deluge  explains 
this  Fa£l  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo- 
fophers.  It  is  ioipofTible  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  fatisfa6lory  man¬ 
ner  than  is  done  in  the  account  of  the  confiilion  of 
tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel.  It  would  be  no 
eafy  matter  to  fhew  why  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  fo  differs 
ent  troni  every  other  fea  on  the  globe  which  has  yet  t 
been  explored,  if  we  had  not  pofTefTed  the  fcriptural  ac¬ 
count  of  the  miraculous  deilruftioii  of  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah.  It  is  faturated  with  bitumen  and  fait,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  fiflies.  Thefe  are  very  fin giilar  fadls,  which 
have  been  fully  eftahlifhed  by  late  travellers.  The  book 
of  Geiiefis,  too,  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  be- 
caufe  it  m<*kes  the  world  lefs  ancient  than  is  neceffary 
to  fuppoit  the  theories  of  modem  philofopliers,  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chronologies  of  feve- 
ral  nations  with  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  not  ab^;ve 
6000  or  7000  years  old.  7'he  Chaldeans,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  reckoned  up  470,000  years.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  pretend  that  they  have  records  extending  50,000 
years  back  ;  and  the  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  of 
probability,  carrying  back  their  chronology,  according 
to  Halhed,  more  than  7,000,000  of  years, 
lofaic  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Bailly,  lately 
ironoiogy  mayor  of  Paris,  to  reconcile  thefe  magnified  calcula- 
Ldicated.  tions  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  jufily  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Septuagint.) 
Pie  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Chal¬ 
deans  and  Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary  determina¬ 
tion.  They  had  months  of  15  days,  and  years  of  60 
days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night  and  day  of  the 
patriarchs  ;  a  year  is  a  night  and  day  of  the  gods  ;  four 
thoufand  years  of  the  gods  are  as  many  hundred  years 
of  men.  By  attentfon  to  fucli  modes  of  computation,  the 
age  of  the  world  will  be  found  very  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  calculations  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Bramins.  With  thefe  alfo  we  have  a 
remarkable  coincidence  wuth  the  Perfian  chronology. 
Bailly  has  eftablifhed  thefe  remarkable  epochas  from  the 
L  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 

I  The  Septuagint  gives  -  -  2256  years. 

'ITe  Chaldeans  -  -  2222 

I'he  Egyptians  -  -  2340 

The  Perfians  -  .  2000 

The  Hindoos 
The  Chinefe 
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2000 
2300 


'I  he  fame  author  has  alfo  fhewn  the  fingular  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  age  of  the  w^ofld  as  given  by  four  di{lin£t 
and  diftantly  fituated  people. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  -  5544  years. 

The  Hindoos,  -  -  5502 

The  Perfians  -  -  -  5501 

The  Jews,  according  to  Jofephus,  -  5555 

Plaving  made  thefe  few  remarks,  to  fhew  tliat  the  fa6f  s 
recorded  in  Genefis  are  not  inconfiftent  wdth  truth,  w'e 
fhall  now,  by  a  few  obfervations,  confirm  the  evidence, 
from  te^imony,  that  Mofes  was  the  author,  and  anfwer 
the  objedlions  that  feem  ftrongeft. 

I  here  arifes  a  great  probability,  fiom  the  book  of 
Genefis  Itfelf,  that  the  author  lived  near  the  time  of  Jo- 
fcph ;  for  as  w^e  advance  towards  the  ei;id  of  that  book, 


the  fafts  gradually  become  more  minute.  The  materials  Scripfurf^ 
of  the  antediluvian  hifioiy  are  veiy  fcanty.  The  ac- 
count  of  Abraham  is  more  complete  ;  but  the  hiflory 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  ilill  more  fully  detailed.  This 
is  indeed  the  cafe  witli  every  hiiloiy.  In  the  early  part, 
the  relation  is  very  fiiort  and  general ;  but  when  the  hi- 
ftorian  approaches  his  own  time,  his  materials'accumu- 
late.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  bock  of  Genefis  mud 
have  been  written  before  the  red  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  the  allufions  in  the  lafl  four  books  to  the  hidory  of 
Abraham,  of  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.  'Phe 
firr.  ilicjty  of  the  ftyle  (hows  it  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
ancient  of  the  facred  books  ;  and  perhaps  Its  firnilarity 
to  the  dyle  of  Mofes  would  determine  a  critic  to  aferibe 
it  to  him.  It  will  be  allowed,  that  no  man  w^as  better 
qualified  than  Mofes  to  compoie  the  hidory  of  his  an- 
cedars.  He  was  learned  In  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  mod  enlightened  nation  of  his  time,  and  he 
had  the  bed  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  Inform 
mation.  f  he  Ihort  account  of  the  antediluvian  world 
could  eafily  be  remembered  by  Abraham,  who  might 
obtain  it  from  Sliem,  whohvas  his  contemporary.  To 
Shem  it  might  be  conveyed  by  Methufelah,  w’ho  was 
340  years  old  when  Adam  died.  From  Abraham  to 
Mofes,  the  interval  was  lefs  than  400  years.  The  fplen- 
did  promifes  made  to  that  patriarch  w^ould  certainly  be 
carefully  communicated  to  each  generation,  with  the 
concomitant  fa6ts ;  and  thus  the  liidory  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mofes  by  the  mod  didinguifhed  perfons.  The 
accounts  lefpedling  Jacob  and  his  fon  Jofeph  might  be 
given  to  Mofes  by  his  grandfather  Kohath,  w'ho  mud 
have  been  born  long  before  the  defeent  to  Egypt ;  and 
Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  fadls  refpedling  iVura* 
ham  and  Ifaac  from  Jacob  himfelf.  Thus  we  can  eafily 
point  out  how’*  Mofes  might  derive  the  materials  of  the 
book  of  Genefis,  and  efpecially  of  the  lad  38  cliapters, 
from  the  mod  authentic  fource.  ^  - 

It  will  now  be  necclTaiy  to  confider  very  fhortly 
objedtions  that  have  been  fuppofed  to  prove  that  Gene-^}jJj,^J^y 
fis  could  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  r.  Jt  is  ob-of  r.he  book 
jedled,  that  the  author  of  the  fird  chapters  of  Genefis  of  Gene  11$ 
mud  have  lived  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  difeovers  a  obviated, 
knowledge  of  tlie  rivgs  that  w^atered  Paradife,  of  the 
cities  Babylon,  Erech,  Rcfen,  and  Calneh  ;  of  the  gold 
of  Pifon  ;  of  the  bdellium  and  onyx  done.  But  if  he 
could  not  derive  this  know’ledge  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  wdiich  is  far  from  being  improbable,  he 
might  furely  obtain  it  by  tradition  from  i^b  rah  am,  who 
w^as  born  and  brought  up  beyond  the  Euphrates.  2.  In 
Genefis  xlv.  14.  it  is  faid,  Abraham  purfued  the  four 
ainfederate  kings ’to  Dan,  yet  that  name  w^as  not  given 
till  after  the  conqued  of  Paledine  We  anfwer,  this 
might  be  Inferted  by  a  tranferiber.  But  fuch  a  fuppofi-^a. 
tion  is  not  neceffary  ;  for  though  w^e  are  told  in  the  book 
of  Judges  that  a  city  originally  called  Laifh  received 
then  the  name  of  Dan,  this  does  not  prove  that  Laldi 
w^as  the  fame  city  with  the  Dan  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genefis.  The  fame  anfwer  may  be  given  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  is  brought  from  Genefis  xxxv.  2  i.  where  the 
tower  of  Edar  is  mentioned,  which  the  objedors  fay 
was  the  name  of  a  tower  over; one  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
falem.  But  the  tower  of  Edar  fignifies  the  tow^er  of  the 
flocks,  which  in  the  padoral  country  of  Canaan  might- 
be  a  very  common  name.  3.  The  mod  formidable 
objedionis  derived  from  thefe  two  paffages,  Gen.  xii.  6. 

«And 
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'  fienpture. 


^5 

The  bo  .k 
of  Exodus. 


i6 

Xeviticus. 


2  Chrofi. 

XKX.  it. 
Jerem  vii. 

'Z2,  2$, 

Jx;  i6. 
Bzek.  XX. 
ir. 

Match, 
viii.  4. 
Rom.  X.  5. 
xiii.  9. 

3  Cor.  vi. 
16. 

Gal.  iii.  la 
I  Eet.  i  10 

17 

Numbers. 

t  Numb  i. 
XKvi. 

§  Nuob 
yxiv,  17, 
X9. 

^  J  (Ima 
iv.  14. 

2,  Chron 

XXIK-  li. 

yxxi.  3. 
Ezek  XX 
13.  x'iv  2 
Matrh. 
xii.,3. 

Joh  vi. 

31  jx.  ob 

18 

Deutc.o- 


And  tTic  Canaanlte  was  then  m  the  land.^^  Gen  xxxvi. 

I .  Thefe  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
fedoni,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
IfraeU*  Now,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  could  be  vviittenby  Mofes.  Wc^allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer;  but  this  circumftance  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  produ¬ 
ced.  It  does  not  prove  that  Moles  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genefis,  but  only  that  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis  has  received  two  alterations  fince  his  death. 

According  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles 
have  cited  27  palTa^es  verbatim  from  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis,  and  bave;  made  ^8  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  If- 
raelites  for  about  145  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
flavery  of  the  lfraelites  in  Egypt;  of  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  dellveixd ;  of  their  paflage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  journcy-tlnough  the  wtldernefs  ;  of 
the  folemn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  This  book  is  cited  by  David,  ’  by  Daniel,  and 
other  facred  writers.  Twenty-five  paffages  are  quoted 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  in  exprefs  words,  and 
tiiey  make  1 9  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Leviticus  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ifraelites  for  one  month.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  laws. 
Indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  code  of  the  Jewifti 
ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  deferibes  the  confe- 
cration  of  Aaron  and  his  fons,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  puiiiftiment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  reveals 
alfo  fome  predidlions  refpedlirig  the  puniftiment  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  cafe  of  apoftacy  ;  and  contains  an  aflurance 
that  every  fixth  year  ftiould  produce  abundance  to  fup- 
port  them  during  the  feventh  or  fabbatical  year.  I'hb 
book  is  quoted  as  tlie  produdion  of  Mofes  in  feveral 
.  hooks  of  feripture 

The  book  of  Numbers  comprehends  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ifraelites  for  a  period  of  about  38  years,  reckoning 
from  the  firft  day  of  the  fecond  month  after  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  two 
numberings  of  the  people  ;  the  firft  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  year  of  their  emigration,  the  fecond  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  towards  the  conclufion  of  their  journey 
in  the  wildernefs '}'.  It  deferibes  the  ceremonies  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  confecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an 
exa<S  journal  of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the 
Ifraelites,  relates  the  appointment  of  the  70  elders,  the 
miraculous  cure  performed  by  the  brazen  ferpent,  and 
the  mifeonduft  of  Mofes  when  he  was  commanded  to 
bring  water  from  the  rock.  There  is  alfo  added  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  Aaron,  of  the  conqueft  of  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  the  ftory  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated 
.prophecy  concerning  the  Melliah 

"I he  book  of  Numbers  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Mofes 
in  feveral  parts  of  Scripture 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  period  of 
nearly  two  months.  It  confifts  of  an  interefting  addrefs 
to  the  Ifraelites,  in  which  Mofes  recals  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  the  many  inftances  of  divine  favour  which  they 
,  haa  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati¬ 
tude.  He  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendious  form, 
die  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makes 
fome  explanatory  additions.  '1  his  was  the  more  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  the  Ifraelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  promulgated,  and  who  had  feen  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  in 


the  wildefnefa.  The  divine  origin  of  thefe  laws,  and  the  Scrlpuire, 
miracles  by  which  they  were  fandlloned,  muft  already 
have  been  well  known  to  them  ;  yet  a  folemn  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  thefe  by  the  man  who  had  miraculoufly  fed  the 
yrefent  gena*ation  from  their  infancy,  who  by  the  lift¬ 
ing  up  of  his  hands  had  procured  them  vidory  in  the 
<iay  of  battle,  and  who  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduft  to  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lafting  imprellion  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  inculcates  thefe  laws 
by  the  moft  powerful  motives.  He  prefents  before 
them  the  moft  animating  rewards,  and  denounces  the 
fevereft  puniftiments  to  the  rebellious.  The  prophecies 
of  Mofes  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  Jews,  their  difperfions  and  calamities,  the 
conqueft  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans,  the  miferies  of 
the  befiegcd,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  jewifli  nation, 
cannot  be  read  without  Rftoniftiment,  They  are  perfpi- 
cuous  and  minute,  and  have  been  literally  accompliflied. 

This  book  is  cited  as  the  produdlion  of  Mofes  by 
Chi  ift  and  his  apoftles  *  MattJu 

4.  The  hiftorical  books  are  1 2  in  number,  Jofhua,  Judges,*^-  . 
Ruth,  Samuel  I.  and  11.  Kings  I  and  II  Chronicles, 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Efther.  Thefe,  if  confidered  diftinftly  oal  11113, 
from  the  Pentateuch,  end  the  writings  more  properly 
ftyled  piophetical,  contain  a  compendium  of  the  Jewifti  phe  Mfto- 
hiftory  from  the  death  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2552,  to  the  ric  boob, 
reformation  eftabliftied  by  Nehemiah  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  A.  M.  3595,  comprehending  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  1 043  years. 

To  enable  us  to  difeover  the  authors  of  thefe  books, 
w*e  have  no  guide  to  condudl  us  but  conjecture,  inter¬ 
nal  evidence,  dr  the  authority  of  the  modern  jews. 

From  the  frequent  references  in  Scripture,  and  from  the 
teftimony  of  jofephus,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
in  pofteflion  of  many  hiftorical  records  which  might 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  fubjedf  if  they  had 
ftill  been  preferved.  But  during  the'  calamities  which 
befel  that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  the  dilperfion  which  followed,  thefe  writings 
have  perifhed.  But  though  we  can  produce  no 
mony  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  our  Saviour  to 
thenticate  the  hiftorical  books,  yet  there  are  fome  fads 
refpeCling  the  mode  of  their  prefervation  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  The  very  circumftance  itfelf,  that  the 
Jews  have  preferved  them  in  the  facied  volume  to  this 
day,  while  their  other  ancient  books  have  been  loft,  is 
a  proof  that  they  confidered  them  as  the  genuine  re¬ 
cords  of  their  nation.  Jofephus  f,  whofe  authority  i3»-  Contrs 
of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  pecu--^/^*^» 
liar  province  of  the  prophets  and  priefts  to  commit  to^'^*  ** 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  to  preferve  them 
to  pofterity.  That  thefe  might  be  faithfully  preferved, 
the  facerdotal  fundion  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greateft  care  was  obferved  to  prevent  intermarriages 
either  with  foreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man 
could  officiate  as  a  prieft  who  could  not  prove  his  de- 
feent  in  a  right  line  by  unqueftionable  evidence  f.  Re-1  Ezrati* 
gifters  were  kept  in  Jerufalem,  which  at  the  end  of  eve- 61 1 6a. 
ry  war  were  regularly  revifed  by  the  furviving  priefts  ; 
and  new  ones  were  then  compofed.  As  a  proof  that 
this  has  been  faithfully  performed,  Jofephus  adds,  that 
the  names  of  all  the  Jewifti  priefts,  in  an  uninterrupted 
fuccefTion  from  father  to  fon,  had  been  regifteied  for 
20  c  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  age 
of  Jofephus. 
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IcHp^urs.  national  records  were  not  allowed  to  be  written 

by  ay 7  man  who  ml^dit  think  himfelf  fit  for  the  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  if  a  prieft  falfihed  them,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  altar  and  depofed  from  his  office.  Thus  we  are 
affured,  the  Jewiili  records  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  prieils  ;  and  as  they  may  be  confidered  as  the 
fame  family  from  Aaron  to  the  Babyloniffi  captivity  and 
down\\'ard8,  tlie  fame  credit  is  due  to  them  that  would  he 
due  to  family  recoids,  which  by  antiquarians  are  eileem- 
ed  the  moil  authentic  fources  of  information- 
Aufhemici-  the  2  2  books  which  Jofephus  reckoned  himfelf 

ty  (i  the  bound  to  believe,  the  hillorical  books  from  the  death  of 

Hebrew  Mofes  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he  informs  us,  were 

written  by  contemporary  prophets.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  prophets  were  the  compofers,  and  the  priefts 
the  hereditary  keepers,  of  the  national  records.  Thus, 
the  bed  provifion  poffible  was  made  that  they  fhould  be 
wn  itten  accurately,  and  be  preferved  iincorrupted.  The 
principal  office  of  thefe  prophets  was  to  inftru6l  the 
people  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  occalionally  to  com¬ 
municate  the  predidions  of  future  events.  For  this 
purpofe  they  were  educated  in  the  fchools  of  the  pro¬ 
phet?,  or  in  academies  where  facred  learning  w^as 
taught.  The  prophets  were  therefore  the  learned  men 
of  their  time,  and  confequently  were  bell  qualified  for 
the  office  of  hillorians.  It  may  be  objeded^  that  the 
prophets,  in  concert  with  the  priefts,  might  have  forged 
any  writings  they  pleafed.  But  before  we  fufped 
that  they  have  done  fo  in  the  hiilorical  books  of  the 
Old  ’reftament,  we  muft  find  out  fome  motive  which 
could  induce  them  to  commit  fo  daring  a  crime.  But 
this  is  impoffible.  No  encomiums  are  made  either  upon 
the  prophets  or  the  priefts  ;  no  adulation  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch  appears,  nor  is  the  favour  of  the  populace 
courted.  The  faults  of  all  ranks  are  delineated  with¬ 
out  referve.  Indeed  there  is  no  hiftory  extant  that  has 
inore^the  appearance  of  impartiality.  We  are  prefent- 
ed  with  a  fnnple  detail  of  fads,  and  are  left  to  difeover 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  feveral  charaders  ; 
and  when  a  charader  is  drawn,  it  is  done  in  a  few 
words,  without  exaggerating  the  vices  or  amplifying 
the  virtues. 

It  is  of  no  real  confequence,  therefore,  whether  we 
can  aicertain  the  authors  of  the  different  books  or  not. 
From  Jofephus  we  know  that  they  exifted  in  his  time ; 
and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
preferved  we  are  affured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  exifted  aUb  when  the  Septua- 
gjiit  tranflation  was  made.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ; 
fometimes  the  fame  fads  are  related  in  detail.  In  fliort, 
there  is  fuch  a  coincidence  between  the  hiftorical  books 
and  the  writings  of  thofe  prophets  who  were  contempo¬ 
rary,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  latter  true 
without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  could  have  recei¬ 
ved  and  preferved  with  fuch  care  for  fo  many  hundred 
years  falfe  records,  which  it  muft  have  been  in  the  pow- 
-er  of  every  perfon  to  difprove,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  do  fo  little  credit  to  the  charader  of  their  nation, 
VoL.XVII.  Parti. 
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IS  to  fuppofe  one  of  the  greateft  abfurdities  in  the  Scriprurc, 
world :  it  is  to  hippofe  that  a  whole  nation  could  ad 
contrary  to  all  thofe  principles  which  have  always  pre. 
dominated  in  the  human  mind,  and  which  muft  always 
predominate  till  liuman  nature  undergo  a  total  revolu- 
tion. 

Idle  book  which  immediately  follows  the  Peiita- Jofliiu^ 
teuch  has  been  generally  aferibed  to  Jofhua  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Mofes.  It  contains,  however,  fonie  things 
which  muft  have  been  inferted  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
ffiua.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  there  is  fome  ac¬ 
cidental  derangement  in  the  older  of  the  chapters  of 
this  book,  which  ^  was  probably  occafioncd  by  the  an¬ 
cient  mode  6f  fixing  together  a  number  of  rolls.  If 
chronologically  placed,  they  ffiould  be  read  thus,  i  ft: 
chapter  to  the  loth  verfe,  tlien  the  2d  chapter;  then 
from  the  icth  verfe  to  the  end  of  the  ift  chapter;  af- 
^^rwards  fhould  follow  the  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix-  x.  and  xi. 
chapters  ;  then  the  xxii.  ;  and  laftly  the  xii.  and  xiii. 
chapters  to  the  24.th  verfe  of  the  latter. 

Idle  fads  mentioned  in  this  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  facred  writers  In  the  book  of  Kin/s?  ^  Chron,* 
xvi.  34.  the  words  of  Jofhua  are  faid  to  be  the  words  of'?, 

God.  See  Joshua. 

By  whom  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  is  uncer-lCa.  xxvi'ii. 
tain  ;  bat  as  it  contains  the  hiftory  of  thejewilh  repub-^^; '> 
lie  for  3  1 7  years,  tlie  materials  mull  have  been  furnilh-yi'\-t^'.’  ' 
cd  by  diffcreht  perfons.  The  book,  however,  feems  to  r,''—*.-;.  - 
be  the  compofition  of  one  individual  (o),  who  lived  af- James  ii/’ 
ter  the  regal  government  was  eftablilhed  J,  but  before  the  •  >S, ; 
acceffion  of  David  ;  for  it  is  laid  in  the  21ft  verfe 
the  III  chapter,  that  the  Jebulites  were  ftill  in  Jerufa-^'i 
lem  ;  who,  we  know,  were  difpoffcffed  of  that  city  car-  **23 
ly  ill  the  reign  of  David  We  have  reafon,  therefore, 
to  afcribe  this  book  to  Samuel.  1  J^d,xix,rj 

The  hiftory  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into  twoparts;*''2's\^n 
the  firft  contains  an  account  of  the  Judges  from  Othniel  v  6  8 
to  Samfon,  ending  at  the  i6th  chap.  The  fecoud  part 
relates  feveral  remarkable  tranfadions  which  occurred 
foon  after  the  death  of  Jofhua;  but  are  thrown  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  hiftory.  See  Judges. 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  thcn 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introdudlion  to  the  hiftory  of 
David,  as  it  is  related  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
the  gciiealogy  which  it  contains  defeends  to  David,  it 
muft  have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  confiderable  time  after  it;  for  the  hi- 
llory  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembe-  ed 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  the  elder  brothers 
of  David  and  their  fons  are  omitted,  and  none  of  his 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  book  was  compofed  in  honour  of  the  He¬ 
brew  monarch,  after  h?  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel, 
and  betore  any  of  his  children  were  hern ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  Tlie  Jews  afcribe  it  to 
Samuel ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  perfon  of  that  age  to 
whom  It  may  be  attributed  with  more  propriety  We 
are  informed  (i  Sam.  x.  25.)  that  Samuel  was  a  writer. 
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and  are  affured  that  no  perfon  in  the  reign  of  Sad 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fplendid  profpeas  of  David 
as  the  prophet  Sarquel. 

The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  whicu 
follow  next  in  order,  The  Books  of  Kingdoms;  and  the 
Latins,  Thi  Books  of  Kin^s  I.  an  t  II.  Anciently  there 
were  but  two  books  of  Kings  ;  the  firft  was  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  and  the  fecond  was  what  we  now  call 
the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  the  prelent 
divifion,  thefe  two  books  are  four,  viz.  the  firR  and  le- 
cond  books  of  Smnuel,  and  the  firft.  and  fecond  books 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
there  are  different  opinions.  Some  think  that  ^aniud 
wrote  only  twenty  or  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  hrlt 
book,  and  that  the  hiftory  was  continued  by  Nathan 
and  Gad.  This  opinion  they  ground  on  the  following 
paffage  in  Chronicles  §,  “  Now  the  ads  of  David  the 
kinT,"  firft  and  laft,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the/eer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  pro¬ 
phet,  and  Gad  the  feer.”  Others  think  they  were 
compiled  by  Ezra  from  ancient  records  -,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  tlie 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  for  on  comparifon  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  laft  mentioned  books  many 
circumftances  are  taken  from  the  former..  Ihe  firft 
book  carries  down  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the 
birth  of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  about  8o  years.  The  fecond  re- 
lates  the  hiftory  of  David  from  his  fucceflion  to  the 
throne  of  Ifrael  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death, 
containing  40  years.  1  here  are  two  beautiful  paffages 
in  thefe  books  which  every  man  of  fentiment  and  tafte 
muft  feel  and  admire,  the  lamentation  or  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  parable  of  Nathan.  The  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  hiftorlan  is  fully  attefted  by  the  can- 
dour  and  freedom  with  which  the  aftions  of  Saul  and 
David  are  related.  There  are  fome  remarks  inteifpcr. 
fed  which  were  probably  added  by  Ezra. 

When  the  two  books  of  Kings  were  written,  or  by 
whom  they'  were  compiled,  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
j[qPPq{’(£(^  that  ^olomon^  and  Kfe'sit^ktdh^  w.ote  the 

hiftory  of  their  own  times.  Others  have  been  of  opi- 
I'iion  that  the  prophets,  viz.  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Gady  and 
Nathan.,  each  of  them  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  in 
which  he  lived.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  E’z,ra 
wrote  thefe  two  books,  and  publifhed  them  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them  at  prefent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  prophets  drew  up  the  lives  of  the  kings 
w^ho  reigned  in  their  times  ;  for  the  names  and  writings 
of  thofe  prophets  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  cited. 
Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of  Kings 
are  but  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  the  fubftance 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us.  In  fup- 
port  of  the  opinion  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  thefe 
books,  it  is  faid.  That  in  the  time  of  the  penman,  the 
ten  tribes  were  captives  in  Affyria,  whither  they  had 
been  carried  as  a  punifiiment  for  their  fins  :  That  in  the 
fecond  of  thefe  books  the  author  makes  fome  reflexions 
on  the  calamities  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  which  demon- 
ftrate  that  he  lived  after  that  event.  But  to  this  it  is 
objeded.  That  the  author  of  thefe  books  exprefles 
himfelf  throughout  as  a  contemporary,  and  as  one 
would  have  done  who  had  been  an  eye  and  ear  wltnefs 

of  what  he  related.  To  this  objedion  it  is  ao&v^ered, 
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That  Ezra  compiled  thefe  books  from  the  prophetic  Scripture, 
writings  wdiich  he  had  in  his  poflefiion  ;  that  he  copied 
them  exadly,  narrating  the  fads  in  order  as  they  hap* 
pened,  and  interfperfed  in  his  hiftory  fome  refledions 
and  remarks  arifi ng  from  the  fubjeds  which  he  hand- 

The  firft  book  comprifes  a  period  of  r  26  years,  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Jehofhaphat.  The  fecond 
book  records  the  tranfadions  of  many  kings  of  Judah 
and  Ifrael  for  the  fpace  of  about  300  yea-s,  from  the 
death  of  Jehofhaphat  to  the  deftrudion  of  Jcrufalemand 
the  temple,  A.  M.  3416.  A.  C.  588. 


The  Hebrews  fty1e  the  two  books  of  Chronicle  De^ 
heri  i.  e»  JVords  of  daysy  journals  or  diaiies,  iunjcigg 
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allufion  to  thofe  ancient  journrds  which  appear  to  have  §  o*d' 
been  kept  among  the  Jews.  The  Greeks  call  them 
Parahpomena  which  fipifies  things  omitted;^  as 
thefe  two  books  were  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  inform 
us  what  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  The  two  books^of  Chronicles  contain 
indeed  feveral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be^  met 
with  in  the  other  books  of  feripture  :  but  it  is  not 
theiefore  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  are  the  records  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  fo  often  referred  to  in  the 
books  of  Kings.  Thofe  ancient  regifters  were  appa¬ 
rently  much  more  copious  than  the  books  before  us ;  and 
the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  often  refers  to 
them,  and  makes  long  extrads  from  them. 

Some  fuppofe  that  the  author  of  thefe  two  books 
w^as  the  fame  with  that  of  the  two  books  of  Kings. 

The  Jews  fay  that  they  were  written  by  Ezra,  ader  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  affifted  by  Zechariah  and 
Hnggal.,  who  were  then  alive.  But  events  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  of  fo  late  a  date  as  to  fhow  that  he  could 
not  have  WTitten  them  in  their  prefent  form  ;  and  there  is 
another  objedion  to  his  being  their  author,  which  is  lit¬ 
tle  lefs  forcible:  betw'een  the  books  of  Kings  ChronU 
cles  there  is  a  great  number  of  variations  both  in  dates 
and  fads,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  Ezra  had 
been  the  author  of  them,  or  indeed  if  they  had  been  the 
w^ork  of  any  one  perfon. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  an  abridgment  of  former  hiftories  with  fome 
ufeful  additions,  but  as  books  written  with  a  particular 
view;  which  feems  to  have  been  to  furnifli  a  genealogical 
regifter  of  the  twelve  tribes,  deduced  from  the  earlieft 
times,  in  order  to  point  out  thofe  diftindlons  which 
were  neceflfary  to  diferiminate  the  mixed  multitude  that 
returned  from  Babylon  ;  td  afeertain  the  lineage  of 
Judah  ;  and  to  re-eftablifli  on  their  ancient  footing  the 
pretenflons  and  fundions  of  each  individual  tribe. 

The  book  of  Ezra,  and  alfo  that  of  Nehemlah, 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  former  of  thefe 
prophets  ;  and  they  called  them  the  i  ft  and  2d  books 
of  Efdras ;  which  title  is  ftill  kept  up  by  the  Latin 
church.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  former 
of  thefe  books,  which  comprifes  the  hiftory  of  the  Jew^ 
from  the  time  that  Cyrus  made  the  decree  for  their  re¬ 
turn  until  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus  (which  was  about  lOO  years,  or  as  others*  think 
79  years),  was  all  compofed  by  Ezra,  except  the  firft  fix 
chapters,  which  contain  an  account  of  the  firft  return  of 
the  Jews  upon  the  decree  of  Cyrus ;  whereas  Ezra  did 
not  return  till  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  of  this 
fecond  r€turn  thercfgre  that  he  write§-the  account ;  and 
g  adding 
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Scripting  adding  i*t  to  the  other,  which  he  found  ready  c'ompofed 
to  his  hand,  he  made  it  a  complete  hiflory  of  the  Jewifh 
reftoration. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chap.  iv.  8.  to 
chap.  vli.  27.  As  this  part  of  the  work  chiefly  con¬ 
tains  letters,  converfations,  and  decrees  expre/Ted  in  that 

Ilanguaoe,  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian  has  probably  in¬ 
duced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
ufed.  The  people,  too,  had  been  accuflomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  and  probably  underftood 
it  better  than  Hebrew  ;  for  it  appears  from  Nehemialds 
account,  chap.  viii.  2,  8.  that  all  could  not  underfland 
the  law.  • 

Of  Nehe-  The  book  of  Nehemiali,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
-Kiiah.  ved,  bears,  in  the  Latin  bibles,  the  title  of  the  fecond 
book  EJdras  ;  the  ancient  canons  likewife  give  it  the 
fame  name,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  confidered  as  a 
fequel  to  the  book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Hebrew  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  Nehemtah  prefixed  to  it ;  which  name  is 
retained  in  the  Englifh  bible.  But  though  that  chief  is 
by  the  writer  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees  affirm¬ 
ed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt  but  that  either  it  was  written  at  a  later 
period,  or  had  additions  made  to  it  after  Nehemiah’s 
death. 

With  the  book  of  Nehemiah  the  hiflory  of  the  Old 
^  Teflament  concludes.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  about  A.  M.  3574.  A.  C.  434.  But  Prideaux 
with  more  probablity  has  fixed  it  at  A.  M.  3595.,  Sec 
Nehemiah. 

}f  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 

Eflher.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  commen¬ 
tators,  have  aferibed  it  to  Mordecai ;  and  the  book  itfelf 
feems  to  favour  this  opinion  ;  for  we  are  told  in  chap, 
ix.  20.  that  Mordecai  wrote  thefe  things.^*  Others 
have  fuppofed  that  Ezra  was  the  author  ;  but  the  more 
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probable  opinion  of  the  Talmudllls  is,  that  the  great  vScflpturc. 
fynagogiie  (fee  Synagogue),  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  confpira- 
cy  of  Haman,  and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  feafl 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  compofed,  very  likely 
of  materials  left  by  Mordecai,  and  afterwards  approved 
and  admitted  it  into  thefacred  canon.  The  time  when 
the  events  which  it  relates  happened,  is  fuppofed  by 
foine  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  and  by  others  in  that  of  Darius  the  fon  of 
Hyftafpes,  called  by  the  facred  penman  Ahafuerus, 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  there  are  Of  Job, 
many  different  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Job 
himfelf  wrote  it  in  Syriac  or  Arabic^  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  tranflated  by  Mofes.  Others  have  thought 
that  Eiihu  wrote  it ;  and  by  others  it  is  aferibed  to 
Mofes,  to  Solomon,  to  Ifaiah,  and  to  Ezra.  To  give 
even  an  abridgment  of  the  arguments  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  thefe  various  opinions  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
at  laft  leave  the  reader  in  his  prefent  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  leifure  and  inclination  to  weigh  them  may 
fludy  the  fecond  fedion  of  the  fixth  book  of  Warbur- 
ton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  together  with  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  works  there  referred  to  ;  but  the  queflion  at  ilTue 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  us.  The  book  of  Job, 
by  whomfoever  it  was  written,  and  whether  it  be  a  real 
hiflory,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  on  hiflory,  has 
been  dways  efleemed  a  portion  of  canonical  feripture, 
and  is  one  of  the  molt  fublimc  compofitions  in  the  facred 
volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  fland  fingle  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  facred  volume.  It  feems  to  have  little 
connection  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  no  relation  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ifraelites. 

Thefcene  is  laid  in  Idumaea  (h)  ;  the  hiflory  of  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  that  country  is  the  bafis  of  the  narrative ; 

P  2  the 


(  H )  “  The  information  which  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  coUeCl  from  the  writings  and  geography  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  country  and  refidence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  fo  very  in- 
conckifive,  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  folution  of  this  queflion,  by  applying  fole- 
I  ly  to  the  Sacred  Writings  :  the  hints  with  which  they  have  furnifhed  me  towards  the  illuflration  of  this  fubjeCl, 

f  1  fliall  explain  as  briefly  as  poflible. 

I  J  he  land  of  I/z,  or  Gnutz^  is  evidently  Idum£a<,  as  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz  was  the  grandfon  of  Seir 

,  the  Horite,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21,  28.  i.  Chron.  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  traCl  which  was 

called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  his  poflerity  being  .expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the  * 
Idumaeans  :  Gen.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.  Two  other  men  aro'mentioned  of  the  name  Uz  ;  one  the  grandfon  of 
Shem,  the  other  the  fon  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham  ;  but  whether  any  diflriCl  was  called  after  their 
name  is  not  clear.  Idumsea  is  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  lituated  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  :  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  Jofh.  xv.  1,  21.  The  land  of  Uz  therefore  appears  to  have  been  between  Egypt  and 
Philiflia,  Jer.  xxv.  20.  where  the  order  of  the  places  feems  to  have  been  accurately  obferved  in  reviewing  the 
different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  and  the  fame  people  feem  again  to  be  deferibed  in  exactly  the  fame 
fituatioiis,  Jer,  xlvi — 1. 

Children  of  the  Eajly  or  Eajlern  people^  feems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  for  that  mingled  race  of  peo¬ 
ple  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv.  20.)  who  inhabited  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judea  from 
the  fouth  to  the  eafl ;  the  Idumaeans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites.  See  Judges 
vi,  3.  and  Ifa.  xi.  14.  Of  thefe  the  Idum^seans  and  Amalekites  certainly  poffefTed  the  fouthern  parts.  Sec  Numb, 
xxxiv.  3,  xiii.  29.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  10.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  Hate  of  the  cafe  :  The  whole  region  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Euphrates  was  called  the  Eaff,  at  fiifl  in  refpeCt  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  Jol.  Mede 
thinks  the  Ifraelites  acquired  this  mode  of  {peaking.  Mede’s  Works,  p.  580.),  and  afterwards  ablolutely  and  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  fituation  or  circumftances.  Abraham  is  faid  to  have  fent  the  fons  of  his  concubines,  Hdgar  and 
Keturah,  ‘‘  eaftward,  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  Eafl,"  Gen.  xxv.  6.  where  the  name  of  the 
r*egioii  fcems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fame  fituation.  Solomon  is  reported  “  to  have  excelled  in  wifdom 
all  the  Eaflern  people,  and  all  Egypt,"  i  Kings  iv.  3c. ;  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring  people  on  that  quarter :  for 

there 
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Scrij-furp.  the  characters  who  fpeak  are  Idumteans,  or  at  lead  Ara- 
bians  of  the  adjacent  countr)^  all  originally  of  the  race  of 
Abraham.  The  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  although 
the  author  appears  to  be  an  Idumcean  ;  for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  all  the  pofteiity  of  Abraham,  Ifrachtes, 
Idurrueans,  and  Arabians,  whether  of  the  family  of  Ke- 
tnrah  or  Ifhmad,  fpoke  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time 
one  common  language.  That  the  Idumaeaiis,  however, 
and  the  *l^emanites  in  particular,  were  eminent  for  the 
reputation  of  wlfdom,  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  the 
^  Jer  xhx,  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Obadiah  ^  :  Baruch  alfo  parti- 
y,  Ob.  8  ciilarly  mentions  them  among  “  the  authors  (or  ex¬ 
pounders)  of  fables,  and  fearchers  out  of  underfland- 
ing 

"The'principal  perfonage  in  this  poem  is  Job  ;  and  in 
hischarafter  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (as  far  as  is  con- 
fiflcnt  with  human  infirmity)  an  example  of  perfea 
virtue.  This  is  intimated  in  the  argument  or  intro- 
dudion,  but  is  ftill  more  eminently  difplayed  by  his 
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own  adions  and  fentiments.  He  is  holy,  devout,  and  Scriptu’f, 
mod  ploufly  and  reverently  imprefied  with  the  facred  — 
av/e  of  his  divine  Creator  ;  he  is  alfo  upright,  and  can- 
fclous  of  his  own  integrity  ;  he  is  patient  of  evil,  and 
yet  very  remote  from  that  infenfibility  or  rather  ftupi- 
dity  to  which  the  Stoic  fchool  pretended.  Oppreffed 
therefore  with  unparalleled  misfortunes,  he  laments  his 
mifery,  and  even  wifhes  a  releafe  by  death  ;  in  other 
words,  he  obeys,  and  gives  place  to  the  didates  of  na¬ 
ture.  ^  Irritated,  however,  by  the  unjuft  infinuations  and 
the  fevere  reproaches  of  his  pretended  friends,  he  is  more 
vehemently  exafperated,  and  the  too  great  confidence 
ill  his  own  righteoufnefs  leads  him  to  expoftiilate  with 
God  in  terms  fcarcely  confiflent  with  piety  and  ftrid 
decorum. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  firll  fpeech  of  Job, 
though  it  burfts  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  of  paflion, 
con  flits  wholly  of  complaint,  the  words  and  fenti¬ 
ments  of  a  defpairing  perfon,  empty  as  the  wind  *  ‘j.^b  vl.26, 

which 


there  were  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for 
wlfdom,  namely,  the  Idumxans  (fee  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ob,  8.),  to  whom  we  may  Well  believe  this  paffage  might  have 
fome  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addrefles  the  Babylonians  ;  “  Arife,  afeeud  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  walte  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Eaft,”  (Jer.  xlix.  28).  notwithftanding  tliefe  were  really  fituated  to  the  weft  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  refidence  muft^be  in  Arabia 

the  Ternamte  was  the  fon  of  Efaii,  and  Teman  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  lo,  1 1.),  The 
Eiiphaz  of  Job  was  without  a  doubt  of  this  race.  Teman  is  certairily  a  city  ol  Idumaea,  (Jer.  xlix,  7,  20. 

Ezek.  XXV.  13.  Amos  i.  1 1,  12.  Ob.  8,  9.).  ,  1  r  n  •  i  a 

» l  the  Shuhit,  :  Shuah  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Abraham  by  Keturali,  whofc  pofierity  were  numbered  among 
the  people  of  the  Eaft,  and  his  fitiiatlon  was  probably  contiguous  to  that  of  his  brother  Midian,  and  of  his  ne*. 
phews  Shebah  and  Dedan,  (fee  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  3.)  Dedan  is  a  city  of  Idiimsea  (Jer.  xlix.  8  ),  and  feems  to 
have  been  fituated  on  the  eallern  fide,  as  Teman  was  on  the  weft,  (Ezek.  xxv.  13.).  From  Sheba  onginated 
the  Sabaeans  in  the  paffage  from  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea:  Sheba  is  united  to  Midian  (Ila.  lx.  6.);  it  is  in 
the  fame  region  however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Horeb,  (Exod.  ii.  15.  iti.  i.) 

“  Zophar  the  Nsamathlte  :  among  the  cities  which  by  lot  lell  to  the  tribe  ot  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Idiimxa,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (Jofti.  xv.  21,  41.)  Nor  does  this  name  elfewliere  occur;  this  probably  was  the 

country  of  Zophar.  -  ,  /t  \  • 

FJihu  the  lju%he  :  Buz  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  country  (Jer.  xxv.  23.)^  where  it  1^  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  Dedan  and  Thema  ;  Dedan,  as  was  juft  now  demonilrated,  is  a  city  of  idum^a ;  Thema 
belonged  to  the  children  of  Jflimacl,  who  are  fald  to  have  inhabited  from  Havilah,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  irt 
the  diilrift  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxv.  i  a8.)  Saul,  however,  is  faid  to  have  finitten  the  Amalekites  from  Havi¬ 
lah  even  to  Shur,  which  Is  in  the- diftrift  of  Egypt,  (i  Sam.  xv.  7.)  Havilah  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  far 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  Amalekites  ;  but  the  Amalekites  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Arabia  Petra?a. 
f  See  Rcland  Palieftin.  lib.  i.  c.  xiv.)  Thema,  therefore,  lay  fomevvhere  between  Havilah  and  the  defert  of  Shur, 
to  the  foLithvvard  of  Judea.  Thema  is  alfo  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sheba,  (Job  vi.  19.) 

“  Upon  a  fair  review  of  thefc  fads,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  ftill  with  that  modefty  which  fuch  a 
queftlon  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Petrjsa,  as  well  as  his  friends,  or  at  leaft  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood.  To  this  folution  one  objeiftion  may  be  raifed :  it  may  be  aftced.  How  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  oa 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  Job,  who  lived  In  Idumasa  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  ?  This  too  is  thought  a  fufficient  caufe  for  afligning  Job  a  fituatlon  in  Arabia  Deferta,  and  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates.  But  what  ftiould  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Sabxans,  a  people  addiaed  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immenfe  diftarices  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through  thefe  dcfencelefs  regions,  which 
were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  rather  than  into  nations,  and  pervading,  from  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt? 
Further,  I  would  aflc  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the  friends  of  Job  who  lived  In  Idumaea 
and  its  neighbourhood,  fhould  inftantly  be  informed  of  all  that  could  happen  to  Job  in  the  defert  of  Arabia 
and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither  ?  Or  whether  it  be  reafonablc  to  think,  that,  fome 
of  them  being  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta,  It  ftioiild  be  concerted  among  them  to  meet  at  the  refidence  of  Job  ; 
fince  it  is  evident,  that  Eliphaz  lived  at  Theman,  In  the  extreme  parts  ot  Idumaea  ?  With  refpeifl  to  iht  /iijitas 
of  Ptolemy  (for  To  it  is  written,  and  not  Aujitas )  it  has  no  agreement,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  fingle  letter  with  the 
Hebrew  Unut%.  The  LXX  indeed  call  that  country  by  the  name  Avjitida,  but  they  deferibe  it  as  fituated  in 
Idumaea  ;  and  they  account  Job  liimfelf  an  Idumaean,  and  a  defeendant  of  Efau.”  See  the  Axppendix  of  the 
LXX  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  Hjde  Not,  in  PentzoL  chap.  xi.  Lonvth  on  Hebrew  P oetry. 
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Scripture.  Jg  indeed  the  apology  that  he  immediately  makes 

for  his  condufl ;  intimating,  that  he  is  far  from  prefu- 
niiiig  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  in  qiief- 
tion  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own  in¬ 
nocence  in  the  prefence  of  his  all-jiiil  Creator  :  nor  is 
there  any  good  reafpn  for  the  cenfiirc  which  has  been 
pafied.  by  fome  commentators  upon  this  paffage.  i'he 
poet  feems,  with  gi eat  judgment  and  ingenuity,  to  liave 
performed  in  this  what  the  nature  of  liis  w’ork  required. 
He  has  depicted  the  afflidfion  and  anguilh  of  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  wounded  heart  in  a' manner  fo  agree- 
).  able  to  hum:..!  nature  (and  ctrtaiiily  fo  tar  veni4j)i  that 
it  maybe  truly’  faid,  “  iu  all  this  Job  finned  not  with 
his  lips.*’  It  is,  nevei  thelefs,  embellifhcd  by  Inch  a f- 
fe«3Ling  imagery,  and  infpired  with  ftich  a  warmth  and 
force  of  fentiment,  that  we  find  it  afforded,  ample  fcope 
for  calumny  ;  nor  did  the  unkind  witnefTes  of  his  fuffer- 
itigs  permit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  efcape.  The 
occafion  is  eagerly  embraced  by  Ebpbaz  to  rebuke  the 
imjJatience  of  Job  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he  pro¬ 
ceed:  to  sccufe  him  in  direeft  terms  of  wanting  forti¬ 
tude,  and  obliquely  to  infinuate  fomething  of  a  deeper 
dye.  Though  deeply  liurt  with  the  coarTe  reproaches 
of  Eliphaz,  ftill,  however,  when  Job  afterwards  com¬ 
plains  of  the  feverity  of  God,  lie  cautioufly  refrains 
from  violent  expodulations  with  his  Creator,  and,  con¬ 
tented  with  the  fimple  exprefiion  of  afHidlion,  he  humbly 
5'  Seecha;.  confeffes  himfelf  a  fmner  •[[.  Idence  it  is  evident,  that 
thofe  vehement  and  perverfe  attefiations  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  thofe  murmurs  againfl  the  divine  Ptovidence, 
which  his  tottering  virtue  afterwards  permits,  are  to  be 
conficlered  merely  as  the  conleqiiences  of  momentary 
pafiion,  and  not  as  the  ordinary  effedls  of  liis  fettled 
cliara6ler  or  manners.  'They  prove  him  at  tfie  very 
word  not  an  irreligious  man,,  but  a  man  pofreded  o£  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  too  confident  of  it ;  a  man  opprelTed  with 
almod  every  imaginable  evil,  both  corporal  and  mental, 
and  hurried  beyond  the  limits  of  virtue  by  the  Itrong 
influence  ,of  pain  and  aflli£lion.  When,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  his  importunate  vifitors  abandon  by  fileuce  the 
caufe  which  they  had  fo  wantonly  and  lo  malicioufly 
maintained,  and  ceafe  unjiidly  to  load  him  wkh  un¬ 
merited  criminations  ;  though  he  defends  his  argument 
with  fcarcely  lefs  obdinacy,  yet  the  vehemence  of  liis 
grief  appears  gradually  to  fubfide;  he  returns  to  himfelf, 
and  explains  his  fentiments  with  more  candour  and  fe- 
datenefs  :  and  however  we  may  blame  him  for  afTiiraing 
rather  too  much  of  arrogance  in  his  appeals  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  certainly  his  defence  againd  tlie  accufalions  of 
33  Eliphaz  is  no' more  than  the  occafion  will  drictly  judi- 
fy.  Obferve,  in  the  fird  place,,  how  admirably  the  Con¬ 
fidence  and  perfeverance  of  Job  is  difplayed  in  replying 
to  the  flandcr  of  his  falfe  friends : 

As  God  liveth,  who  hath  removed  my  judgment ; 

Kay,  as  the  Almighty  ViYtth,  who  hath  embittered  my 
foul ; 

Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me. 

And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  noftrils ; 

My  lips  fhall  not  fpeak  perverfity. 

Neither  fliall  my  tongue  whifper  prevarication. 

God  forbid  that  T  fhould  declare  you  righteous  ! 

I  III  I  expire  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me. 

I  have  fortified  myftlf  in  my  righteoufnefs. 

And  I  will  not  give  up  my  ftation  : 

My  heart  fliall  r^ot  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
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May  mine  enemy  be  as  the  impious  man, 

And  he  that  rifetli  up  againd  me  as  the  wicked 


lis  COhfi- 
ence  and 
irfevi- 
ance. 


Scripiiire, 
11  Chap. 

But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and  ^ 
beautiful  is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  he  delineates 
his  pad  life  1  What  dignity  and  authority  does  he  feeni 
to  pofl'cfs !  • 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re* 
fort, 

If  I  took  up  my  feat  in  the  dreet ; 

The, young  men  faw  me,  and  they  hid  themfelves  ; 

Nay,  the  very  old  men  rofe  up  and  dood. 

'i  he  princes  refrained  talking. 

Nay,  they  laid  their  liands  on  their  mouths. 

'j  he  nobles  held  their  peace. 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth  ^.^Chap. 

What  liberality  !  what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence  ! 

Becaufe  the  ear  heard,  therefore  it  bleifed  me  ; 

The  eye  alfo  faw,  therefore  it  bare  tedimony  tor  me. 

That  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried. 

The  orphan  alio,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 

I’he  blefiing  of  him  w  ho  was  ready  to  periih  came  Upon 


Chap, 
xxix.  li¬ 


me, 

And  I  caufed  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  fing  for  joy  | 

Vniat  fandity,  what  integrity  in  a  judicial  capacity  !  ^3^, 

I  put  on  righteoufnefs,  and  it  clothed  me  like  a  robe ; 

My  judice  alio  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor. 

And  the  coniroverfy  which  I  knew  not,  I  fcarched  it 
out. 

Then  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  opprefibr, 

And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  teeth  <(j.  ^  Chap. 

But  what  can  be  more  engaging  than  the  purity  of  his  j  5*^4  ^^J*^**^ 
devotion,  and  his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
lounded  upon  the  bed  and  mod  philofophical  princi- 
])le4i  ?  Befides  that  through  the  whole  there  runs  a  drain 
of  the  mod  amiable  tendernefs  and  humamty  : 

For  what  is  the  portion,  wliich  God  didributeth  from 
above. 

And  the  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  .from  oir  high  ? 

Is  it  not  dedrudioii  to  the  wicked, 

And  banifhnieht  from  their  country  to  tlie  doers  of  ini¬ 
quity  ? 

Doth  he  not  fee  iny  ways  ^ 

And  numbereth  he  not  all  my  dep?  ? 

If  I  fnould  delpife  the  caufe  of  my  fervaat. 

Or  my  maid,  wiien  they  had  a  coiiLro  verfy  with  me. 

What  then  fiiould  I  do  when  God  .arifelh. 

And  when  he  vifiteth,  v/hatanfwer  could  I  make  hkri> 

Did  not  ke  w^ho  formed  me  in  the  belly  form  him. 

And  did  not  one  hidhiun'us  in  the  womb  II  ? 

.  II  Cliap. 

riie  three  fiiends  are  exadly  fuch  chara<ders  as  the*^*i  ^ — ^4*- 
nature  of  the  poem  required.  They  are  fev^^re,  irrita-^^ 
ble,  malipnant  cenfors,  readily  and  with  apparent  fads-  chai^aders 
ladion  devrdtmg  fiom  the  purpofe  of  conffiilatioii  into  of  his  three, 
reproof  and  contumely.  Even  from  the  very  fird  theyd‘^°^^‘ 
maiiifed  thk  evil  jjrop.enfity,  and  indicate  wdiat  is  to  be 
expeaed  from  them.  The  fird  of  them,  indeed,  in  the 
opening  of  ids  harangue,  affuines  an  air  of  candutir  ; 

Wouldd  tnou  take  it  unkindly  that  one  fhould  effay  to 

fpeak  to  thee  ^  Chs®* 

Indignation^^' 


J^crlpturc. 


ill  Chap. 


^Chap. 
%u  1,  3k 

35 

Di  £iihu. 
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rndi^ation  is,  howeveri  inflantly  predominant : 

But  a  few  wbrds  who  can  forbear  ? 

The  fecond  flames  forth  at  once : 

How  long  wilt  thou  trifle  in  this  manner  ? 

How  long  fhall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  a  mighty 
wind  II  ? 

But  remark  the  third  : 

Shall  not  the  mafter  of  words  be  anfwcred  ? 

Or  fhall  a  man  be  acquitted  for  his  fine  fpeeches  ? 

Shall  thy  prevarications  make  men  filent  ? 

Shalt  thou  even  feoff,  and  there  be  no  one  to  make  thee 
afhamed  *  ? 

The  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihu  ferves  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  contrail  to  the  intemperance  and  afperity  of  the 
other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable  ;  equal- 
ly  free  from  adulation  and  feverity  ;  and  endued  with 
Angular  wlfdom,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the^  infpi- 
ration  of  God  :  and  his  modefly,  moderation,  and  wif. 
dom,  are  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  when  we 
confider  his  unripe  youth.  As  the  chara(^ers  of  his 
detradlors  were  in  all  refpedls  calculated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  Is  admirably  adapted 
to  footh  and  compofe  it :  to  this  point  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument  tends,  and  on  this  the  very  pui*port  of 
it  feems  to  depend. 

Another  circumflance  deferving  particular  attention 
in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  is  the  fentiment  j  which  miifl  be 
agreeable  to  the  fubjed,  and  embellifhed  with  proper 
expreflion.  It  is  by  Ariflotle  enumerated  among  the 
effentials  of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  not  indeed  as  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  alone,  but  as  common,  and  of  the 
greatefl  importance,  to  all.  Manners  or  charader  are 
effential  only  to  that  poetry  in  which  living  perfons  are 
introduced ;  and  all  fuch  poems  mufl  afford  an  exa<$l 
reprefentation  of  human  manners :  but  fentiment  is 
effential  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  compofition 
whatever.  It  refpeds  both  perfons  and  things.  As  far 
as  it  regards  perfons,  it  is  particularly  concerned  in  the 
delineation  of  the  manners  and  paffions  :  and  thofe  in- 
ilances  to  which  we  have  jufl  been  adverting  are  fenti- 
ments  expreflive  of  manners.  Thofe  which  relate  to  the 
delineation  of  the  paffions,  and  to  the  defeription  of 
other  objeds,  yet  remain  unnoticed. 

The  poem  of  Job  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe¬ 
ment  paffions,  grief  and  anger,  indignation  and  violent 
contention.  It  is  adapted  in  every  refped:  to  the  in¬ 
citement  of  terror  y  and,  as  the  fpecimens  already  quo¬ 
ted  will  fufhciently  prove,  is  iiniverfally  animated  with 
the  true  fpirit  of  fublimity.  It  is  however  not  wanting 
in  the  gentler  affe<fi:ions.  The  following  complaints,  for 
inftance,  are  replete  with  an  affedting  fpirit  of  melan¬ 
choly  ; 

Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman, 

Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  inquietude  ; 

He  fpringeth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  flower ; 

He  fleeteth  like  a  fhadow,  and  doth  not  abide  : 

Upon  fuch  a  creature  doft  thou  open  thine  eyes  ? 

And  wilt  thou  bring  even  me  into  judgment  with  thee? 
Turn  thy  look  from  him,  that  he  may  have  feme  re- 
fpite, 

Tin  he  {hall,  like  a  hireling,  have  completed  his  day  Ij. 
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The  whole  paffage  abounds  with  the  mod  beautiful  Scnplurc* 

imagery,  and  is  a  molt  perfedl  fpecimen  of  the  Elegiac.  - 

His  grief  afterwards  becomes  more  fervent;  but  ?s  at 
the  fame  time  foft  and  querimonious. 

How  long  will  ye  vex  my  foul. 

And  tire  me  with  vain  harangues? 

Thefe  ten  times  have  ye  loaded  me  with  reproaches. 

Are  ye  not  afhamed  that  ye  are  fo  obdinate  againft  me  ? 

Pity  me,  O  pity  me,  ye  are  my  friends, 

For  the  hand  of  God  hath  fmitten  me. 

Why  will  you  be  my  pcrfecutors  as  well  as  God, 

And  therefore  will  ye  not  be  fatisfied  with  myflefh  ^  ?  f  Chap, 

*  ^  XIX,  z, 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the  war-horfe,  and  hi8^*>^^» 
eagernefs  for  battle,  is  painted  with  a  mafterly  hand ; 

Foreagernefs  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  very  ground  ; 

He  bclieveth  it  not  when  he  heareth  the  trumpet. 

When  the  trumpet  foundeth,  he  faith,  ahah  ! 

Yea  he  feenteth  the  battle  from  afar, 

The  thunder  of  the  chieftains  and  their  fhouts^l* 

The  following  fublime  defeription  of  the  creation 
admirable : 

Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ? 

If  thou  knoweft,  declare. 

Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou 
knoweft  ? 

Or  who  ftretclied  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 

Or  who  laid  the  corner-ftoiie  thereof  ? 

When  the  morning-ftars  fung  together, 

And  all  the  fons  of  God  fliouted  for  joy  ; 

When  the  fea  was  fhut  up  with  doors  ; 

When  it  burft  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometh  out  of 
the  womb  ; 

When  I  placed  the  cloud  for  its  robe. 

And  thick  darknefs  for  its  fwadling-band; 

When  I  fixed  my  boundary  againft  it. 

When  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates; 

When  I  faid.  Thus  far  (halt  thou  come,  and  not  ad¬ 
vance, 

And  here  fhall  a  ftop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  thy  waves!.  fjf>hxxxviii 

Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that,  the  dignity  of  the  flyle  is 
anfwerable  to  that  of  the  fubje<5l ;  its  force  and  energy, 
to  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  paffions  '^which  it  deferibes  : 
and  as  this  produdlion  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement,  fo  it 
yields  to  none  in  fublimity  of  ftyle  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  compofition.  Among  the  principal  of 
thefe  may  be  accounted  the  accurate  and  perfe6lly  poe¬ 
tical  conformation  of  the  feiitences,  which  is  indeed  ge¬ 
nerally  moft  obfervable  in  the  moil  ancient  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  cornpofitions  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  however,  as  is 
natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  of  fo  great  length  and 
fublimity,  the  writer’s  fkill  is  difplayed  in  the  proper 
adjuftment  of  the  period,  and  in  the  accurate  diftribu'* 
tion  of  the  members,  rather  than  in  the  antithefis  of 
words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of  the  paralle- 
lilms.  38 

The  word  Pfalms  is  a  Greek  term,  and  figiiifies  Songs.  The  book 
The  Hebrews  call  it  Seper  Tehelltm^^  that  is,  “the  Book?^ 
of  Praifes  and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is  ftyled  the  Book  of^°'  ‘ 
Pfalms.  Great  veneration  has  always  been  paid  to  this 

colleftion 
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Vipture  colleftion  of  divine  fongs.  The  ChriHian  church  has 
from  the  beginning  made  them  a  principal  part  of  her 
holy  fcrvices  ;  and  in  the  primitive  times  it  was  almoft 
a  general  rule  that  every  bithop,  prieft,  and  religious 
perfon,  Ihould  have  the  pfalter  by  heart. 

Many  learned  fathers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moderns, 
have  maintained  that  David  was  the  author  of  them  all. 
Several  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  infill  that  David 
wrote  only  72  of  them  ;  and  that  thofe  without  titles 
are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  authors  of  the  preceding  pfalms, 
whole  names  are  affixed  to  them.  Thofe  who  fuppofe 
that  David  alone  was  the  author,  contend,  that  in  the 
New  Teflament,  and  in  the  language  of  the  church  uni- 
I  verfal,  they  are  exprefsly  called  the  Pfalms  of  David, 

^  That  David  v/as  the  principal  author  of  thefc  hymns  is 

univerfally  acknowledged,  and  therefore  the  whole  col- 
le^lion  may  properly  enough  go  under  his  name  ;  but 
that  he  wrote  them  all,  is  a  palpable  millake.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  the  pfalms  ; 
for  although  unqueftionably  very  ancient,  yet  authors 
are  not  agreed  as  to  their  authority,  and  they  differ  as 
much  about  their  fignihcation.  The  Hebrew  dodlors 
generally  agree  that  the  9  2d  pfalm  was  compofed  by 
Adam  ;  an  opinion  which  for  many  reafons  we  are  not 
itten  by  inclined  to  adopt.  There  feems,  however,  to  be  no 
•^0^8^  doubt  but  that  feme  of  them  were  written  by  Mofes ; 
V  '  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  49th  ;  and  that 
others  were  occafioned  by  events  long  poflerior  to  the 
flouiifhing  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  137th 
particularly  Is  one  of  thofe  which  mentions  the  captivi- 
j  ty  of  Babylon. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Pfalms,  after  a 
careful  and  Judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  by 
Calmet. 

1.  Eight  Pfalms  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  viz, 
1,  4,  19,  81,  91,  no,  139,  145.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
was  compofed  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  was  fung  In  the 
temple  at  the  feafl  of  trumpets  held  in  the  beginning 
©f  the  year  and  at  the  feafl  of  tabernacles.  The  8 ill 
it  attributed  to  Afaph,  and  noth  to  David.  I'he  au¬ 
thors  of  the  reft  are  unknown. 

2.  J  he  Pfalms  compofed  by  David  during  the  per- 
fecution  of  Saul.  Thefe  are  feventeen,  ii,  31,  34, 
56,  j6,  54,  52,  109,  17,  22,  35,  57,  58,  142,  140, 

7; 

3.  'Phe  Pfalm*  compofed  by  David  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  Thefe  are 
fixteen,  2,9,  24,  63,  loi,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39,  40,  41, 

5 1;  32,  33- 

4.  The  Pfalms  written  by  David  during  the  rebellion 
©f  Abfalom  are  eight  in  number;  3,  4,  55,  62,  70,  71, 
I43>J44* 

5.  The  Pfalms  written  between  the  death  of  Abfa¬ 
lom  and  the  captivity^  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72,  45, 
78,  82,  83,.  76,  74,  79;  of  thefe  David  wrote  only 
three;  18,  30,  and  72. 

6.  The  Pfalms  compofed  during  the  captivity,  which 

amount  to  forty.  Thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  by  the 
defeendants  of  Afaph  and  Korah  :  they  are,  10,  12,1  3, 
i4>‘53>  25,  26,  27>  28,  36,  37,  42^  43,  44,  49, 
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50,  6d,  64,  69,  73,  75,  77,  80,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90,  Scripture 
92,  93,  94,  95»  99»  120,  121,  123,  130,  T31,  132. 

Laftly,  Thofe  hymns  of  joy  and  thank fgiving,  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  releafe  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and 
at  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple.  Thefe 
are,  122,  61,  63,  124,  23,  87,  85,  46,  47,  48,  from 
96  to  1 17  inclulivc,  126,  133  to  137  inclufive,  149, 

150,  146,  147,  148,  59,  65,  66,  67,  118,  125, 

127,  128,  129,  138 — According  to  this  dlflribution, 
only  45  are  pofitively  affigned  to  David. 

Jofephus,  and  moll  of  the  ancient  writers,  affert,  that 
the  Pfalms  were  compofed  in  numbers  :  little,  however, 
refpe6ting  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
verfihcation  is  knowm. 

There  exifted  a  certain  kind  of  poetry  among  the  Obferva- 
Hebrews,  principairy  intended,  it  fhould  feem,  for  the  tions  on  the 
affiftance  of  the  memory;  in  which,  when  there 
little  conne^lion  between  the  fentiments,  a  fort  of 
der  or  method  was  preferved,  by  the  initial  letters  of 
each  line  or  ftanza  following  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Of  this  there  arc  feveial  examples  extant  among  the 
facred  poems  (i)  ;  and  In  thefc  examples  the  verfes  arc 
fo  exadly  marked  and  defined,  that  It  is  impoffible  to 
miltake  them  for  profe  ;  and  particularly  if  vve  atten¬ 
tively  confider  the  verfes,  and  compare  them  with  one 
another,  fince  they  are  In  general fo  regularly  accommo- 
dated,  tl>at  word  aiifwcrs  to  word,  and  almoll  fyllable  ^ 

to  fyllable.  This  being  the  cafe,  though  an  appeal 
can  fcarcely  be  made  to  the  car  on  this  occafion,  the 
eye  itfelf  will  dlftingiiifh  the  poetic  divifion  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  alfo  that  fome  labour  and  accuracy  has  been 
employed  in  adapting  the  words  to  the  meafurc. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  has  likewife  another  property 
altogether  peculiar  to  metrical  compofttion.  It  admits 
foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which  feldom  occur  In 
profe  compofttion,  and  thus  forms  a  diftina  poetical  dia- 
ka.  One  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  alfo  of  the  Hebrew 
verfificatloii  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  which  as  they 
are  very  obfervable  In  thofe  poems  in  which  the  verfes 
are  defined  by  the  initial  letters,  may  at  lead  be  reafon- 
ably  conjeaiired  of  the  reft.  The  firfl  of  thefe  is,  that 
the  verfes  arc  very  unequal  in  length  ;  the  fhorteft  con- 
ftfting  of  fix  or  feven  fyllables ;  the  longeft  extending 
to  about  twice  that  number  :  the  fame  poem  is,  how- 
ever,  generally  continued  throughout  in  verfes  not  very 
unequal  to  each  other.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
the  clofe  of  the  verfe  generally  falls  where  the  members 
of  the  fentences  are  divided. 

But  although  nothing  certain  can  be  defined  con- 
cerning  the  metre  of  the  particular  verfes,  there  is  yet 
another  artifice  of  poetry  to  be  remarked  of  them  when 
in  a  collcflive  ftate,  when  feveral  of  them  are  taken  to- 
galier.  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  before  remarked, 
there  may  be  obferved  a  certain  coiifarmation  of  the 
fentences ;  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  complete  fenfe 
is  almoft  equally  infiifed  into  every,  component  part,  and 
that  every  member  conftitutes  an  entire  verfe.  So  that 
as  the  poems  divide  thenifelves  in  a  manner  fpontane- 
oufly  into  periods,  for  the  mofl  part  equal ;  To  the  pe-  ■ 
rlods  thenifelves  are  divided  into  verfes,  mofl  common- 

¥ 


(1)  Pfalms  XXV.  xxxlv  xxxvil.  cxi.  cxii.  cxlx.  cxlv.  Prov.  y.xxi.  from  the  loth  verfe  to  tlie  end.  The  whoU- 

af  the  Lamentations  ofjeremiah  except  the  laft  chapter,  •  cno.  r  newnoK- 
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$criptu^'6*  W  couplets,  thoii,i^h  frequentljr  of  pjrejiter  lengths  rhia 

- - - -  is  chiefly  obfervable  in  thofe  pafTaoes  which  frequently 

occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  they  treat  one  ^ 
fubjed  in  many  different  ways,  and  dwell  upon  the  lame 
feiitiment  ;  when  they  exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  dihe- 
rent  words,  or  different  things  in  a  fimilar  form  of 
words ;  when  equals  refer  to  equals,  and  oppofites  to 
oppofites  :  and  fince  this  artifice  of  compolition  feldoin 
fails  to  produce  even  in  profe  an  agreeable  and  meafu- 
red  cadence— we  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  it  mull  have 
imparted  to  their  poetry,  were  we  mailers  of  the  verfi- 
rcation,  an  exquifite  degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

4T  The  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Lowth  has  with  great 

■prcuHad-  gcutenefs  examined  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
tiuofit.  arranged  them  under  general  divihons.  The 

c  coiTcfpondence  of  one  verfe  or  line  with  another  he  calls 

pnraUelifm,  When  a  propofition  is  delivered,  and  a  fe- 
cond  is  fiibjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  contrafled  with  iL 
in  fenfe,  or  fimilar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
conftriiftion,  thefe  he  calls  parallel  lines;  and  the  words 
or  phrafes  anfwering  one  to  another  in  the  correfpond- 
ing  lines,  parallel  terms.  Parallel  lines  he  reduces  to 
three  forts ;  parallels  fynonymoiis,  parallels  antithetic, 
and  parallels  fynthetre.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  flrall  pre- 
fent  a  few  examples. 

Firfl,  of  parallel  lines  fynonymous,  which  conefpond 
one  to  another  by  expreffing  the  fame  fenfe  in  different 
but  equivalent  tenns. 


0-Jehovah,  in-thy-flrength  the-king  fball-rejoice  ; 
And-in-thy-falvation  how  greatly  fnall-he-exult 
Tlle-defire  of-his-heart  thou-hafl- granted  unto-liim  ; 
And-the-requefl  of-hls-lips  thou-haft-not  denied. 

Pf.  xxi.  I.  2. 


of  three,  or  more  fynonymous  terms.  Somotimea  they  Scpipture. 
are  formed  by  a  repctitlou  of  part  of  the  firfl  fenteiice;  v'— ^ 

As, 

What  fliall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim  1 
What  fhall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Judah  ! 

For  your  goodnefs  is  as  the  moruiiig  cloud. 

And  as  the  early  dew  it  pafTeth  away. 

Hofea  vl.  4. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  inflance  of  a  parallel 
triplet,  when  three  lines  correfpond  and  form  a  kind  of 
flanza,  of  which  two  only  are  fynonymous. 

That  day,  let  it  become  darknefs ; 

Let  not  God  from  above  inquire  after  it  ; 

Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  It. 

That  night,  let  utter  darknefs  feize  it  ; 

Let  it  not  be  united  with  the  days  or  the  year  ; 

Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

Let  the  liars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened  : 

Let  it  look  for  light,  and  may  there  be  none  ; 

And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Job  ili.  4,  6,  9. 

The  fecond  fort  of  parallels  are  the  antithetic,  whert 
two  lines  correfpond  with  one  another  by  an  oppofition 
of  terms  and  feiit’ments  ;  when  the  fecond  is  contrafled 
with  the  flrfl,  fometimes  in  exprefiions,  fometimes  in 
fenfe  only.  ^Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithefis  are 
various  :  from  an  exa6l  contrapolitlon  of  word  to  word 
through  the  whole  fentence,  down  to  a  general  difparity, 
with  fomething  of  a  contrariety,  in  the  two  propoii* 
tions.  Thus  in  the  following  examples  : 

A  wife  foil  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 

But  a  foolifli  fon  is  the  g^f  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  I. 


Becaufe  T-callcd,  and-ye*refufed ; 

I-flretched-out  my-haiid,  and-no-one  regarded  : 
But-ye-have-defeated  all  my-counfel ; 

And-would-not  incline  to-my-re proof ; 

I  alfo  will-laugh  at-your- calamity  ; 

I- will-mock,  when- wbat-you -feared  cometh  ; 
^Vhen-what-you-Feared  cometh  like-a-devaflatlon  ; 
And-yoiir-caiainity  advanceth  like-a-tempefl ; 

When  diflrefs  and-anguifli  come  iipon-you  : 

Then  fliall  they-call-upon-me,  but-I-will-not  anfvver ; 
They-fhall-feek-me-early,  but-they-fhall-not  find-me  : 
Ikcauie  they-hated  knowledge  ; 

And-did-not  choofe  the*fear  of -Jehovah  ; 

Did  not  incline  to-my-counfel ; 

Contemptuoufly-rejefted  all  my-reproof ; 
Therefore-fhall-they-eat  of-the-fruit  of-their-vvays ; 

And- fliall- be-fjttlated  with-their- own-devices. 

For  the-defe£lion  of-the-fimple  {hall-flay-them  ; 
And-the-fecurity  of-fools  fliall-deflroy  them. 

Prov.  i.  24 — 32. 

8eek-ye  Jehovah,  while-lie- may-be-fouud  ; 
Call-ye-upon-him,  while-he-is  near  : 

Let-the-wicked  forfake  his-way  ; 

And-thc-uniighteous  man  his-thoughts ; 
And-let-hini-rcturn  to  Jehovah,  and-he-will-compafTion- 
ate-him  ; 

And  unto  our-God,  for  he-aboundeth  in-forgivenefs  (k). 

Ifaiah  Iv.  6.  7. 

Thefe  fynonymous  parallels  fometimes  confifl:  of  two, 


Where  every  word  hath  its  oppofite  ;  for  the  terms 
father  and  mothar  arc,  as  the  logicians  fay,  relatively  op¬ 
pofite. 

The  memory  of  the  jiifl  is  a  blefilng  ; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  fliall  rot.  Prov.  x.  7. 

Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms :  for  memory 
and  name  are  fynonymous. 

There  is  that  fcattereth,  and  flill  increafeth  ; 

And  that  is  uiireafonably  fparing,  yet  groweth  poor. 

Prov.  xi.  24. 

Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithefis  ;  one  between 
the  two  lines  themfelves  ;  and  likewife  a  fubordinate  op¬ 
pofition  between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

Thefe  in  chariots,  and  thofe  in  horfes  ; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  ftroiig# 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 

But  we  are  rifen,  and  maintain  ourfelves  firm. 

Pf.  XX.  7,  8. 

For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life; 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
gladnefs.  Pf.  xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  fhall  be  no  more  ; 
Thou  fhalt  look  at  his  place,  and  he  fhall  not  be  found  : 
But  the  meek  fhall  inherit  the  land ; 

And  delight  themfelves  in  abundant  profperity. 

Pf.  xxxvii.  10,  1 1. 

In 


(k)  All  the  words  bound  together  by  hyphens  anfwer  to  Angle  words  in  Hebrew. 
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In  the  iaft  example  the  oppofition  lleg  between  the  two 
'  parts  of  a  ftanza  of  four  lines,  the  latter  diftich  being 
oppofed  to  the  former  So  likevvlfe  the  following  ; 

For  the  mountains  fliall  be  removed  ; 

And  the  hills  (hall  be  overthrown; 

But  my  kindnefs  from  thee  (hall  not  be  removed ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  (hall  not  be  overthrown, 

Ifaiah  liv.  lo. 

Ifalah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelifm,  without 
departing  from  his  ufual  dignity,  adds  greatly  to  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  compofition  in  the  following  inftances; 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forfaken  thee  ; 

But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  again  ; 

In  a  (hort  wrath  I  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee; 
But  with  everlafling  kindnefs  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee, 

Ifaiah  liv.  7,  8, 

Behold  my  fervants  (hall  eat,  but  ye  (hall  be  tamifhed  ; 
Behold  my  fervants  fliall  drink,  but  ye  (hall  be  thirfty ; 
Behold  my  fervants  (hall  rejoice,  but  ye  (hall  be  con¬ 
founded  ; 

Behold  my  fervants  (hall  fing  aloud,  for  gladnefs  of 
heart, 

But  ye  (hall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart ; 

And  in  the  anguifh  of  a  broken  fpirit  (hall  ye  howl, 

Ifaiah  Ixv,  13,  14, 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  containi  two  fenti- 
ments : 

The  nations  raged ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved ; 

He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  diffolved : 

Be  dill,  and  know  that  I  am  God  : 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the 
earth,  Ff.  xlvi.  6.  io. 

When  thou  paffeft  through  waters  I  am  with  thee  ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  (hall  not  overwhelm  thee  ; 
When  thou  walked  in  the  fire  thou  (halt  not  be  fcorched; 
And  the  dame  (hall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Ifaiah  xliii,  2, 

The  third  fort  of  parallels  Is  the  fynthetic  or  con- 
ilnidliye  :  where  the  parallelifm  confids  only  in  the  fi- 
milar  form  of  condrudlioii ;  in  which  word  does  not 
anfwer  to  word,  and  fentence  to  fentence,  as  equivalent 
or  oppofite  ;  but  there  is  a  correfpondence  and  equality 
between  different  propofitions,  in  rerpe£l‘of  the  (hape 
and  turn  of  the  Whole  fentence,  and  of  the  condruftive 
parts  ;  fuch  as  noun  anfwering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative, 

Lol  he  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up : 
And  he  fendeth  them  forth,  and  they  overturn  the  earth. 
With  him  is  drength,  and  perfe6l  exidence ; 

The  deceived,  and  the  deceiver,  are  his. 

Job  xli,  13 — 16. 

Is  fuch  then  the  fad  which  I  choofe  ? 

That  a  man  (hould  afllidf  his  foul  for  a  day  ? 

Is  it,  that  he  (hould  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrufb, 
And  fpread  fackdoth  and  a(hes  for  his  couch  ? 

'Shall  this  be  called  a  fad, 

And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  ? 

Is  not  this  the  fad  that  I  choofe  ? 

To  diffolve  the  bands  of  wickednefs  ; 

To  loo  fen  the  opprefiive  burthens  ; 

To  deliver  thofe  that  are  cruihed  by  violence : 
VaL.XVXI.  Parti. 
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And  that  ye  (hpu!4  break  afunder  every  yoke  ?  grrlpture^ 

Is  it  not  to  didribute  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ;  v— J 

And  to  bring  the  wandering  poor  into  thy  houfe  ? 

When  thou  feed  the  naked,  that  thou  clothe  him  ; 

And  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine  own  fiefh  ? 

Then  (hall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning  ; 

And  thy  wounds  (hall  fpeedily  be  healed  over  ; 

And  thy  righteoufnefs  (hail  go  before  thee  ; 

And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  (liall  bring  up  thy  rear.^’ 

Ifaiah  Iviii.  5  — 8, 

We  (hall  produce  another  example  of  this  fpecles  of 
parallelifm  from  Pf.  xix.  8 — 11.  from  Dr  Lowtli : 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  redoring  the  foul ; 

The  tedimony  of  Jehovah  is  fure,  making  wife  the 
fimple : 

I'he  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening 
the  eyes  ; 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  jud  alto¬ 
gether. 

More  defirable  than  gold,  or  than  mudi  fine  gold  ; 

And  fweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey¬ 
combs. 

Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art  and 
concinnity,  and  a  dudied  elegance  ;  they  prevail  chiefly 
in  (horter  poems  ;  in  many  of  the  Pfalms  ;  in  Balaam’s 
prophecies  ;  frequently  in  thofe  of  Ifaiah,  which  are 
mod  of  them  diilind  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelifm  gives  an  acutenefs  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  feutences  ;  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon^s  Proverbs,  and  elfewheie  ivS  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  The  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  plan, 
and  in  a  high  tragic  dyle,  though  very  exacl  in  the  di- 
vilion  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallelifm,  and  affording 
many  fine  examples  of  the  fynonymous  kind,  yet  con- 
fids  chiefly  of  the  condru€live.  A  happy  mixture  of 
the  feveral  forts  gives  an  agreeable  variety  :  and  they 
ferve  mutually  to  recommend  and  fet  off  one  another. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  every 
thing  we  have  faid  relating  to  Hebrew  poetry  from  the 
elegant  Lc<5lures  of  Dr  Lowth,  which  are  beautifully 
tranflated  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  didinguifhed  author  as 
well  as  tranflator.  4^ 

The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca'The  Wt)k 
nonical.  The  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  which  fig-®( 

nifies  fimllitudes.*’  It  has  always  been  aferibed  to  So  • 
lomon,  whofe  name  it  bears,  though  fome  have  doubted 
whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  one  of  the 
maxims  which  it  contains.  Thofe  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in¬ 
deed  called  the  words  of  jdgur  the  fon  of  Jahehy  and 
the  title  of  the  31(1  or  lad  chapter  is  the  words  of 
King  Lemuel,  It  feems  certain  that  the  colledfion  call¬ 
ed  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  digefted  in  the  order  in 
which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Solomon.  Several  perfons  might  have  made 
collections  of  them  ;  Hezekiah,  among  others,  as  men¬ 
tioned  chapter  xxv.  h  gur  and  Ezra  might  have  dene 
the  fame.  From  thefe  feveral  collections  the  work  was 
compiled  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  confidered  under  five 
divifions,  i,.  The  firft,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex- 

tends 


l6,  -20. 

I  Pet.  iv. 

8.  V.  5. 

James  iv. 
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Scrijiture.  tends  to  the  loih  chapter.  This  contains  general  cau- 

- - tlons  and  exliortations  for  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  ex- 

prefTed  in  elegant  language,  duly  connedled  in  its  parts, 
iliullrated  with  beautiful  defcrlption,  and  well  contrived 
to  engage  and  intersft  the  attention. 

2.  The  fecond  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
chap.  X.  to  chap.  xxii.  17.  and  confifts  of  what  may 
Ariftly  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  viz.  unconnedl- 
cd  fentcnces,  exprefTed  with  much  neatnefs  and  fiiiipli- 
city.  Tiiey  are  truly,  to  life  the  language  of  their  fage 
nullior,  “  apples  of  gold  in  pi6lurcs  of  filver.’* 

3.  In  the  third  part,  which  is  included  between  chap¬ 
ter  xxii.  16.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutor  drops  the  fen- 
tentious  ftyle,  addrefles  his  pupil  as  prefent,  and  delivers 
bis  advices  in  a  conne(^ed  manner. 

4.  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  chapter 
XXV.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fele^l- 
ed  by  the  men  of  Hezekhih  from  fome  larger  colle£fion 
of  Solomon,  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed  to  reftore  the  fervice  and  writings  of  the  church. 
Some  of  the  proverbs  which  Solomon  had  introduced 
into  the  former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated. 

5.  The  prudent  admonitions  which  Agur  delivered  to 
his  pupils  IthicI  and  Ucal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
chapter,  and  in  the  3  ift  are  recorded  the  precepts  which 
the  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  fon. 

Several  references  are  evidently  made  to  the  book  of 
Rotn.xu.  Proverbs  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament*. 

The  Proverbs' of  Solomon  afford  fpecimens  of  the 
dida£fic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  They  abound  with 
antithetic  parallels  ;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  writing,  to  adages,  aphorlfms,  and  de¬ 
tached  fentences.  Indeed,  the  elegance,  acutenefs,  and 
force  of  a  great  nunril>er  of  Solomon’s  wife  fayings  arife 
in  a  great  meafnre  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  oppo- 
fition  of  diction  and  fentiment.  Take  the  following 
examples : 

The  blows  of  a  friend  are  faithful ; 

But  the  kiffes  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous. 

The  cloyed  will  trample  upon  an  honeycomb  ; 

But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  fweet. 

Tiiere  is  who  maketh  hlmfelf  licli,  and  wanteth  all 
things  ; 

Who  maketh  himfdf  poor,  yet  hath  much  wealth. 

The  xiJh  man  is  wife  in  his  own  eyes. 

But  the  poor  man  that  hath  difeernment  to  trace  him 
out  will  defpife  him*. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  which  we  call  Eccle- 
fiaftes  is  Keltth,  that  is,  the  Gatherer  or  CoUedor ; 
and  it  is  fo  called,  either  becaufe  the  work  itfelf  is  a 
collcdion  of  maxinas,  or  becaufe  it  was  delivered  to  an 
alTembly  gathered  together  to  hear  them..  The  Greek 
term  Ecclefiajles  is  of  the  fame  import,  lignifylng  one 
vAiO  gathers  together  a  congregation,  or  who  difeourfes 
or  preaches  to  an  aflembly  convened.  That  Solomon 
was  the  author  of  this  book  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  the 
beautiful  defcriptlon  of  tlie  phenomena  in  the  natural 
world,  and  their  caiifes  ;  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  fome  think  *,  and  the  economy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  fhews  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philofopher. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  it  was  written  may  be  eafily 
found  out.  The  aifedling  account  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  which  it  cont''.ins,  is  a  flrong  indication  that  the 
author  knew  by  experience  what  they  were ;  and;  ius 
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complete  conviAion  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  enjoy.  Scripture, 
ments  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  penitent.  — 
Some  pafiages  in  it  feem,  indeed,  to  expreCs  an  Epicu¬ 
rean  notion  of  Providence.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  author,  in  an  academic  way,  dlfputes  on  both 
Tides  of  the  queftion  ;  and  at  laft  concludes  properly, 
that  to  “  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ;  for  God  (fays  he)  wull  bring  every 
work  to  judgment,  and  every  fecret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.” 

The  general  tenor  and  llyle  of  Ecclefiafles  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  there  are 
many  detached  fentimente  and  proverbs  interfperfed. 

For  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  efonfined  to 
fubje£l,  namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by 
the  experience  of  Solomon,  who  is  introduced  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  perfon  iiivelligating  a  very  difficult  quedion, 
examining  the  arguments  on  either  Tide,  and  at  length 
difengaging  himfelf  from  an  anxious  and  doubtful  diT* 
putatlon.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  diitinguifh  the 
parts  and  arrangement  of  this  produ£Iion  ;  the  order  of 
the  fubjecl,  and  the  connedfion  of  the  arguments,  are 
involved  in  fo  much  obfcurlty,  that  fcarcely  any  two 
comipentators  have  agreed  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  the  accurate  divifion  of  it  into  parts  or  fee- 
tions.  The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  compoTi- 
tion  and  arrangement  were,  neither  known  by  the  He¬ 
brews  nor  regarded  in  their  didaftic  writings.  They 
uniformly  retained  the  old  fen  tentious  manner,  nor  did 
they  fubmlt  to  method,  even  where  the  occafion  appear¬ 
ed  to  demand  it.  The  ftyle  of  this  work  Is,  however,, 
Angular ;  the  language  is  generally  low  ;  it  is  frequently' 
loofe,  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incorreCtnefs  of 
cowverfacion  ;  and  poflefTes  very  little  of  the  poetical 
character,  even  in  the  compofition  and  ftruCtiire  of  the 
periods :  which  peculiarity  may  poflibly  be  accounted' 
for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubje<ft.  Contrary  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Rabbles,  EccleAaltes  has  been  clafTed  among 
the  poetical  books  ;  though,  If  their  authority  and  opi¬ 
nions  were  of  any  weight  or  importance,  they  might 
perhaps  on  this  occahoii  deferve  fome  attention. 

'The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  Song  <  f 
is  an  epithalamtum  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  which.  the  Soloaion, 
principal  charafters  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  virgins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  fenfe ;  but  the  generality 
of  Jews  and  ChriAians  have  efteemed  it  wholly  allego¬ 
rical,  exprefling  the  union  of  Jefus  Chrifl  and  the 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  fupported  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  by  fhowing  that  the  facred  writers  often  apply 
metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  derived  from  the 
conjugal  ftate.  Our  Saviour  is  ftyled  a  bridegroom  by 
John  the  Baptifl  (John  iii.),  and  is  reprefented  in  the 
fame  charaCIer  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mi- 
chaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  rejeds  the  argument  drawn 
from  analogy  as  inconclufive,  and  the  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians  as  of  no.greater  authority  than  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  moderns. 

The  fecond  of  tliofe  great  divifions  unckr  which  the 
Jews  clafTed  the  books  of  the  Old  Tellaraent  was 
that  of  the  Prophets,  which  formerly  comprehended  16 
books. 

The  Prophets  were  16  in  number :  Ifalah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadlah,  Jonah, 

Mkah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,'  Haggai,  Ze- 

chariah, 
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Vcripture.  chariah,  Malachi.  The  four  lirft  are  called  the  greater 
“"V”"  prophets ;  the  other  twelve  are  denominated  the  minor 
prophets. 

^^rhirg-^of  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  to  Ch  rift  Ians  the 
he  pro-  moft  interefting  part  of  the  Old  Teftanieiit ;  for  they  af¬ 
ford  one  of  the  moft  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  we  could  only 
prove,  therefore,  that  thefe  prophecies  were  uttered  a 
iingle  century  before  the  events  took  place  to  which 
they  relate,  their  claim  to  infpiratiou  would  be  unquel- 
tionable.  But  we  can  prove  that  the  interval  between 
their  enunciation  and  accompliftiment  extended  much 
farther,  even  to  300  and  icoo  years,  and  in  fome  cafes 
much  more. 

The  books  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
[icnticity  fephus,  and  therefore  furely  exlfted  in  his  time  ;  they  are 
alfo  quoted  by  our  Saviour,  under  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophe's.  We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  that  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  there  was  an  univerfal  expeftatlon  in  the  eaft 
of  a  great  perfonage  who  was  to  arife  ;  and  the  fource 
of  this  expedfation  is  traced  by  the  fame  writers  to  the 
facred  books  of  the  Jews.  They  exifted  alfo  in  the 
time  of  Amtiochus  Epiphanes,  A.  C.  166;  for  when 
that  tyrant  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  were  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  w'ere 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  fervice  after  the  inter- 
di6f  againft  the  law  of  Mofes  was  taken  off.  We  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  that  references  are  made  by  the  author 
of  Ecclejlajlicusy  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Ifalah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  that  he  mentions  the  12 
Prophets.  We  can  afeend  ft  111  higher,  and  aflert  from 
the  language  of  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writings 
muft  have  been  compofed  before  the  Babylonifh  capti¬ 
vity,  or  within  a  century  after  it ;  for  all  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  compofed  in  Hebrew,  and 
even  in  them  long  paflages  are  found  in  that  language  : 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fa<ft,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  after  that  era  are  compo¬ 
fed  In  the  Syriac,  or  Chaldaic,  or  Greek  language. 
“  Let  any  man  (fays  MIchaells)  compare  what  was  writ¬ 
ten  In  Hebrew  after  the  Babylonifh  exile,  and,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  he  will  perceive  no  lefs  evident  marks  of  decay 
than  in  the  Latin  language.’*  Even  in  the  time  of  Ez¬ 
ra,  the  common  people,  from  their  long  rclidcnce  In 
Babylonia,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  learned  to  interpret  the  law  of  Mofes  to 
them.  We  can  therefore  afeertain  with  very  confider- 
able  preciflon  the  date  of  the  prophetic  writings ; 
which  indeed  is  the  only  Important  point  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  For  whether  we  can  difeover  the  authors  or 
not,  if  we  can  only  eftablifti  their  ancient  date,  we  fhall 
be  fully  entitled  to  draw  this  conclufion,  that  the  pre- 
di(ftIons  of  the  Prophets  are  infpired. 

Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the  nature  of  In- 
fpiration,  and  to  fhow  by  what  methods  God  Imparted 
to  the  prophets  that  divine  knowledge  which  they 
were  commanded  to  publifh  to  their  countrymen.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  difclofe  the  nature  of  dreams 
and  vifions,  and  to  deferibe  the  ecftacy  or  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  fuppofed  to  be  lalfed  while 
they  uttered  their  predi6lions.  Not  to  mention  the 
degrading  and  indecent  comparifon  which  this  laft  cir- 
cumftance  fuggeils,  we  fhall  only  Inform  thofe  v.'ho  cx- 
ped  here  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreams  and 
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vifions,  that  we Jhali  not  attempt  to  he  wife  above  what  is 
written.  The  manner  in  which  the  allw^ifr  and  unfeen  " 

God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creatures,  we  might  expeCt  a  priori  to  be  myfterioiis 
and  InexplicabL.  Indeed  fuch  an  inquiry,  though  it 
were  fuccersFiil,  w'ould  only  gratify  ciiriofity,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  degree  conducive  to  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  bufinefs  of  philofophy  is  i^ot  to  inquire  how  al¬ 
mighty  power  produced  the  frame  of  nature,  and  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  Is  eve¬ 
rywhere  confpiciious,  but  to  difeover  thofe  marks  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  defign,  and  the  various  purpofes  to  which 
the  works  of  nature  are  fnbfervient.  Philofophy  has 
of  late  been  direfled  to  theology  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  happieft  effedls ;  but  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  within  the  vail  which  the  Lord  of  Na¬ 
ture  has  thrown  over  his  council*.  Its  province, 
which  is  fufiiciently  extenfive,  Is  to  examine  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  prophecies,  and  to  difeover  their  appli¬ 
cation.  ^8 

I'he  charafler  of  the  prophetic  ftyle  varies  accord- Char a(ftcr 
ing  to  the  genius,  the  education,  and  mode  [H"" 

ving  of  the  reTpedive  authors  ;  but  there  are  fome  P^- 
culiarities  which  run  through  the  w'hole  prophetic 
books.  A  plain  unadorned  ftyle  would  not  have  fult- 
ed  thofe  men  who  wxre  to  wrap  the  rnyfteries  of  futu¬ 
rity  in  a  veil,  which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the 
events  themfelves  lliould  be  accompllflied.  For  It  was 
never  the  intention  of  prophecy  to  unfold  futurity  to 
our  view,  as  many  of  the  rafti  interpreters  of  prophecy 
fondly  imagine  ;  for  this  would  be  incoiififtent  with  the 
free  agency  of  man.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the 
wifdom  of  God  that  prophecies  fhould  be  couched  In  a 
language  which  would  render  them  uniiuelliglble  till 
the  period  of  their  completion  ;  yet  fuch  a  language 
as  is  diftind,  regular,  and  would  be  eafdy  explained 
when  the  events  themfelves  fhould  have  taken  place* 
d’his  is  precifely  the  charader  of  the  prophetic  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  partly  derived  from  the  hieroglyplilcal 
iymbols  of  Egypt,  to  which  the  Ifraelites  during  their 
fervltude  were  familiarized,  and  partly  from  that  ana- 
logy  which  fub fills  between  natural  objeds  and  thofe 
w'hich  are  moral  and  political. 

The  prophets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  moft  Bv,rrowf4 
fplendid  and  fublime  natural  objeds,  from  the  boll  of  from  ana- 
heaven,  from  feas  and  mountains,  from  ftorms  and  logy* 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  moft  ftriking  revolutions  In 
nature.  The  celejiial  bodies  they  ufed  as  fymbols  to  ex- 
prefs  thrones  and  dignities,  and  thofe  w’ho  enjoyed 
them.  Earth  was  the  fymbol  for  men  of  low  eftatc. 

Hades  reprefeuts  the  mifcrable.  /Ifcendmg  to  heaven^ 
and  defeending  to  earthy  are  phrafes  which  exprefs  riling 
to  power,  or  falling  from  It.  Great  earthquakes y  the 
Jhakwg  of  heaven  and  earthy  denote  the  commotions  and 
overthrow  of  kingdoms.  1  he  fun  reprefents  the  whole 
race  of  kings  ftilning  with  regal  power  and  glory.  The 
moon  is  the  fymbol  of  the  common  people.  The JIars 
are  fubordinate  princes  and  great  men.  Light  denotes 
glory,  truth,  or  knowledge.  Darknefs  expreftes  obfeu- 
rity  of  condition,  error,  and  ignorance.  1  he  darkening 
of  the  fwiy  the  turning  of  the  moon  into  bloody  and  the  fall- 
ing.  of  the  JIars  y  fignify  the  deftrudion  or  delolation  of 
a  kingdom.  New  moons y  the  returning  of  a  nation  from 
a  dil’peried  ftate.  Conflagration  of  the  earthy  is  the  fym  ^ 

bol 
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Scripture,  bol  for  deflrudlion  by  war. 

any  thing  burning  for  ever,  denotes  the  continuance  of 
a  people  under  llavery.  Riding  in  the  clouds^  fignifies 
reigning  over  many  fubjeft s.  Tempejluous  avindsy  or  motion 
of  the  cloudsy  denote  wars.  Thunder  denotes  the  noife 
of  multitudes.  Fountains  of  waters  exprefs  cities. 
Mountains  and  tjlandsy  cities  with<  the  territories  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  Houfes  and  /hips  Hand  for  families,  af- 
femblies,  and  towns.  A  forefl  is  put  for  a  kingdom. 
A  wildernefs  for  a  nation  much  diminifhed  in  its  num¬ 
bers. 

Animal?,  as  a  liouy  hear^  Jeopardy  goaty  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  political  communities  correfponding  to 
their  refpcdfive  chara(5lers.  When  a  man  or  beaft  is 
put  for  a  kingdom,  the  head  reprefen ts  thofe  who  go¬ 
vern  ;  the  tail  thofe  who  arc  governed ;  the  horns  de¬ 
note  the  number  of  military  powers  or  ftates  that  rife 
from  the  head.  Seeing  ftgnifies  underflanding  ;  eyes  men 
of  underflanding ;  the  mouth  denotes  a  lawgiver ;  the 
arm  of  a  man  is  put  for  power,  or  for  the  people  by 
whofe  ftrength  his  power  is  exercifed  ;  reprefent  the 
lowefl  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  precifion  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  by  comparing 
prophecies  which  are  accomplifhed  with  the  facls  to 
which  they  correfpond.  So  far  is  the  ftudy  of  it  car¬ 
ried  already,  that  a  di6lionary  has  been  compofed  to 
explain  it  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  fhort  time  it 
may  be  fo  fully  underftood,  that  we  fhall  find  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  In  explaining  any  prophecy.  But  let  us  not 
from  this  expecl,  that  the  prophecies  will  enable  us  to 
penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity:  No!  The  difii- 
culty  oF  applying  proplieeies-  to  their  correfponding 
events,  before  completion,  will  flill  remain  unfurmount- 
able.  Thofe  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  ap¬ 
ply  prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accomplifhed,  and 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  ro¬ 
mantic  conjcAures,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  raflxnefs  and 
prefumption. 

The  prediTions  of  the  prophets,  according,  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr  l.owth,  are  wTitteii  in  a  poetic  flyle. 
They  pofl'efs  indeed  all  the  cliara<Fleriilics  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  the  fingle  exception,  that  none  of  them 
ar?  alphabetical  or  acroilic,  which  is  an  artificial  ar- 
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The  other  arguments,  however,  ought  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  adverted,  to  upon  this  fubje6l :  the  poetic  dia- 
le<$l,  for  inftance,  the  didlion  fo  totally  different  from 
the  language  of  common  life,  and  other  fimilar  circum- 
flances,  which  an  attentive  reader  will  eafily  difeover, 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  examples  ;  for 
circumftances  which^  taken  feparately,  appear  but  of 
fmall  account,  are  in  a  united  view  frequently  of  the 
greateft  importance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  artifi¬ 
cial  conformation  of  the  fentences  ;  which  are  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant  of  metrical  corapofition,  the  only  one 
indeed  which  is  now  apparent,  as  it  has  always  appear¬ 
ed  to  us. 

Tlic  order  In  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed  is  not  the  fame  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 
Hebrew  According  to  the  latter,  they  {land  as  in  *  Chrmtu 
our  tranflation  ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  feries  is  altered^-}' 
as  to  the  fix  firft,  to  the  following  arrangement :  Ho- 
fea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  This  change, 
however,  is  of  no  confequence,  fince  neither  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with  ex^ 
ad  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  facred  authors  re- 
fpedivcly  flourifhed. 

The  order  in  which  they  fhould  fland,  if  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged.  Is  by  Blair  and  others  fuppofed  to  be 
as  follows:  Jonah,  Amos,  Hofea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Joel, 
Zephaniah,  Habbakuk,  Obadiah,  Haggal,  Zechariah^ 

Malachi.  And  this  order  will  be  found  to  be  generally 
confiftent  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will 
be  refpedively  afligned  In  the  following  pages,  except^ 
in  the  inftance  of  Joel,  who  probably  ftourifhed  far¬ 
ther  earlier  than  he  is  placed  by  thefe  chronologera. 

The  precife  period  of  this  prophet,  however,  cannot 
be  afeertained  and  fome  difputes  might  be  maintained 
concerning  the  priority  of  others  alfo,  when  they  were 
nearly  contemporaries,  as  Amos  and  Hofea  ;  and  when 
the  fii-ft  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  delivered  at 
the  fame  time  with,  or  previmis  to,  thofe  of  a  prophet 
who  was  called  earlier  to  the  facred  office.  The  fok 
lowing  fcheiue,  however,  in  which  alfo  the  greater  pro. 
phets  will  he  introduced,  may  enable  the  reader  more 
accurately  to  comprehend  the  adlual  and  relative  periods 
in  which  they  feverally  prophefied. 


The  Prophets  in  their  fuppofed  Order  of-  Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair’s  Tables  * 

with  but  little  Variation. 


Before  Chrift. 

King;s  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Ifrael. 

Jonah, 

i 

. — — 

,  Between  856 
and  784. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lloyd  ;  but  Joafh 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

1 

Ansos, 

Between  810 
and  785.. 

Uzzaah,  ch*  i.i  i. 

Jproboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  I. 

Hofea, 

Bei^ween  8  10 
and  72(f. 

Uzziah,  Jbtham,  Ahaz,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap,  i,  I. 

*  Bijlop 

l^envcomet 

y erf  on  0/ 

Minor 

ProphtSj 

Pretace, 

r-43* 


I 
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Before  Chrift. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Ifaiah, 

Between  810 
and  698. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap.  I.  i.  and 
perhaps  Manafleh. 

Joel, 

Betw^een  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  poffibly  Manaf- 
*  feh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze¬ 
kiah,  chap.  i.  I. 

Nahum, 

Between  720 
and  698.  ■ 

Probably  towards  the  clofe 
of  Hezeklah’s  reign. 

Zephanlah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Jofiah,  chap. 

i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  586. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Jofiah. 

;Habakkiik, 

Between  612 
and  598. 

Probably  In  the  reign  of 
Jeholakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  J34. 

During  all  the  Captivity. 

Obadlab, 

Betw^een  588 
and  583. 

Between  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
falem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  deftrudflon  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  Capti¬ 
vity. 

Haggai, 

About  520 
to  518. 

After  the  return  from  Ba¬ 
bylon. 

.  Zecharlah, 

From  520  to 
518,  or  longer. 

Malachl, 

Between  436 
and  397. 

Kings  of  Ifracl. 


Pekah  and  Hofea. 


Scriptureu- 


Tfaiab  Is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  upon  the  prophe¬ 
tic  office  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about 
758  years  before  Chrift  :  and  it  Is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  the  15th  or  i6th  years  of  Hezeklah.  '1  his  makes 
the  leaft  poffiblc  term  of  the  duration  of  his  propheti¬ 
cal  office  about  48  years.  The  Jews'  have  a  tradition 
that  Ifaiah  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Manaffch, 
being  fawn  afunder  vvlth  a  wooden  faw  by  the  command 
of  that  tyrant:  but  when  we  recolledl  how  much  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  were  condemned  by  our  Saviour, 
we  will  not  be  difpofed  to  give  them  much  credit. 
The  time  of  the-  delivery  of  fome  ot  his  prophecies  Is 
either  exprefsiy  marked, 'or  fufficlently  clear  from  the 
hiilory  to  which  they  relate.  >  The  date  of  a  few  others 
may  with  fome  probability  be  deduced  from  internal 
marks  ;  from  expreffions,  deferiptions,  and  circumftances 
interwoven. 

Charat5^ep  Ifjiiah,  the  firfi  of  the  prophets  both  In  order  and 
of  his  ilyic.  dignity,  abounds  in  fuch  tranfeendunt  excellencies,  that 


he  may  be  properly  faid  to  afford  tlie  moft  perfecTt  mo¬ 
del  of  the  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  oiice  elegant 
and  fublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites  energy 
with  copioufnefs,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  fen-  Lowth*r* 
timents  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majefly  ;  - 

his  imagery  the  utmoftpropiiety,  elegance,  dignity,  and 
dlverfity  5  in  his  language  uncommon  beauty  and  ener¬ 
gy  ;  and,  notwithflanding  the  obfeurity  of  his  fubjedls, 
a  furprifing  degree  of  clearnefs  and  fimplicity.  To 
thefe  we  may  add,  there^is  fuch  fweetnefs  in  the  poeti¬ 
cal  comppfition  of  his  fenteiices,  whether  it  proceed 
from  art  or  genius,-  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  pre- 
fent  is  pofTefTed  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and 
harmony,  we  fhall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of 
Ifaiah  :  fo  that  the  faying  of  Ezekiel  may  moft  juftly,/ 
be  applied  to  this  prophet : 

Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  meafures,  > 

Full  of  wifdom,  and  perfedl  in  beauty 

Ifaiah 


•  Ezek? 
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'Scripture.  Tfalali  greatly  excels  too  in  all  the  graces  of  method, 
^  order;  connedhion,  and  arrangement ;  though  in  affert- 

ing  this  we  mud  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
impulfe,  which  bears  away  the  mind  with  irrefiftible 
violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  tranfiuions  from  near 
to  remote  obje6:s,  from  human  to  divine  ;  we  mud  alfo 
be  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of  particular  predic¬ 
tions,  fince,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often  im¬ 
properly  coime(d;ed,  without  any  marks  of  dlfcrimlna- 
tlon  ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  fome  occalious, 
creates  almod  infuperable  difficulties.  It  is,  in  fa6l,  a 
body  or  colledilon  of  different  prophecies,  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  as  to  the  fubjedf,  vvliich,  for  that  reafon., 
having  a  fort  of  connedlion,  are  not  to  be  Separated  but 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  The  general  fubje£f  is  the 
reftoration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance  from  capti¬ 
vity  ;  the  deftrudfion  of  idolatry  ;  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  power  and  truth  ;  the  confolation  of  the  If- 
raelites,  the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them, 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  rejedion  ;  the  calling  in 
of  the  Gentiles;  the  reftoiation  of  the  chofen  people; 
the  glory  and  felicity  of  the  church  in  its  perfe£f  .date  ; 
and  the  ultimate  dedrudion  of  the  wicked  — are  all  fet 
forth  with  a  fufficient  refpedf  to  order  and  method.  If 
we  read  thefe  paflages  with  attention,  and  duly  regard 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  mydical  allegory,  at  the 
fame  time  remembering  that  all  thefe  points  have 
been  frequently  touched  upon  in  other  prophecies  pro- 
mulged  at  different  times,  we  ffiall  neither  find  any  ir- 
regularity ;in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  nor  any 
want  of  order  andxonne(dion  as  to  matter  orfentimcnt 
in  the  different  parts.  Dr  Lowth  cdetms  the  whole 
book  of  Ifaiali  to  be  poetical,  a  few  paffages  excepted, 
which,  if  brought  together,  would  not  at  mod  exceed 
54  the  bulk  of  five  or  fix  chapters. 

/I'he  14th  chapter  of  Tfalah  is  one  of  the  mod  Tu¬ 
rn  ity  of  the  Scripture,  and  contains  one  of  the 

,i4ch  chap- P^^^o^^^cations  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
ter.  poetry. 

The  prophet,  after  prediding  the  liberation  of  the 
Jews  from  their  fevere  captivity  In  Babylon,  and  their 
redoration  to  their  own  country.  Introduces  them  as  re¬ 
citing  a  kind  of  triumphal  fong  upon  the  fall  of  the 
Babyloniffi  monarch,  replete  with  Imagery,  and  with 
the  mod  elegant  and  animated  perfonifications.  A 
fudden  exclamation,  expreffive  of  their  joy  and  adinira- 
tion  on  the^  iinexpeded  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and 
the  dedrudion  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of 
the  poem.  The  earth  itfelf  tiiumphs  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof ;  the  fir-trees  amd  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
(under  which  images  the  parabolic  dy  le  frequently  de¬ 
lineates  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult 
with  joy,  and  perfecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches 
the  humbled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy : 

The  whole  earth  Is  at  red,  is  quiet ;  they  burd  forth 
into  a  joyful  fhout : 

Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon  ; 

Since  thou  ait  fallen,  no  feller  hatli  come  up  againd  us. 

^  This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  perfonifica- 
tion  of  Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions  ; 

Hades  from  beneath  is  moved  becaufe  of  thee,  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming  : 


He  roufeth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  all  the  great  Scripts, 
chiefs  of  the  earth  ; 

He  maketh  to  rife  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kin<Ts 
of  the  nations.  ^ 

Hades  excites  his  mhaoitants,  the  ghods  of  princes, 
and  the  departed  fpirits  of  kings  :  they  rife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  their  feats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon  ;  they  iiifult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  them- 
fclves  with  the  view  of  his  calamity  : 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we?  art  thou 
made  like  unto  us  ? 

Is  then  thy  pride'  brought  down  to  the  grave  ;  the 
found  of  thy  Iprightly  indruments  ? 

Is  -the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earthworm 
thy  covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jewiih  people  are  the  fpcakers,  in  an  excla¬ 
mation  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which 
indeed  the  whole  form  of  this  compofition  exadly  imi¬ 
tates.  The  remarkable  fall  of  this  powerful  monarch  it 
thus  beautifully  illudrated : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fon  of  the 
morning ! 

Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didd  fubdue  the 
nations ! 

Yet  thou  didll  fay  in  thy  heart,  I  v/ill  afeend  the  hea- 
vens ; 

Above  the  dars  of  God  I  will  exalt  my  throne  ; 

And  I  will  lit  upon  the  mount  of  the  divine  prefence, 
on  the  fides  of  the  north  : 

I  will  afeend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds  ;  I  will 
be  like  the  mod  High. 

But  thou  (halt  be  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  the 
fides  of  the  pit. 

He  himfelf  Is  at  length  brotight  upon  the  dage,  boad- 
ing  in  the  mod  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power ;  which 
furnifhes  the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  the  unparalleled  mifery  of  his  downfal.  Some 
perfons  are  intixiduced,  who  find  the  dead  carcafe  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  cad  out  and  expofed  ;  they  at¬ 
tentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  lad  fcarctly  know  it  to 
be  his  ; 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
tiiook  tlie  kingdoms  ? 

That  made  the  world  like  a  defert,  that  dedroyed  the 
cities  ? 

That  never  difmiffed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 

All  die  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 

Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  his  own  lepulchre  ; 

But  thou  art  cad  out  of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi¬ 
nated  ; 

Clothed  with  the  fiain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  fvvord. 

With  them  that  go  down  to  the  dones  of  the  pit ;  as  a 
trodden  carcafe. 

Thou  (halt  not  be  joined  unto  them  in  burial ; 

Becaufe  thou  had  dedroyed  thy  country,  thou  had  llain 
thy  people  : 

The  feed  of  evil  doers  ffiall  never  be  renowned. 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites 
of  fepulture,  on  account  ot  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of 
his  condud  ;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  arid 
their  poderity.,  A  folemn  ^ddrefs,  as  of  the  Deity  him- 

>  felf. 
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felf,  clofes  the  feene,  and  lie  drnounces  againfl:  the  king 
of  Babylon,  his  pollerity,  and  even  againfl  the  city 
which  was  the  feat  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual  deft  ruc¬ 
tion,  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counfels 
by  the  fokmnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diverfifled,  how' 
fubhme  1  how  elevated  the  diftion,  the  figures,  the  fen- 
timents  !  — The  Jewifti  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  ghofts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonifh  monarch, 
the  travellers  who  find  his  corpfe,  and  laft  all  Jeho¬ 
vah  himfelf,  are  the  charaiffers  which  fupport  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  feries  of  interefting  adtions  are  eonnefled  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  incomparable  whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
principal  and  diftingiiifhed  excellence  of  the  fnhlimer 
ode,  and  is  difplayed  in  its  utmoft  perfefiion  in  this 
poem  of  Ifaiah,  which  may  be  cc/nfidered  as  one  of  the 
moft  ancient,  and  certainly  the  moft  finiftied,  fpecimen 
of  that  fpecies  of  compohtion  which  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us.  The  perfonlfications  here  are  frequent, 
yet  not  confiifed  ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable  :  a  free,  ele¬ 
vated,  and  truly  divine  fpirit,  pervades  the  whole  ;  nor 
rs  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat  its 
claim  to  the  charadler  of  perfedl  beauty  and  fiiblimity. 
‘‘  If  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  de¬ 
claration  of  my  own  fentiments  on.  this  occafion,  I  do 
not  know  a  fingle  iiiftance  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every  excellence 
of  compofition,.  can  be  faid  to  equal,  or  even  approach 
It.’’ 

Jeremiah;  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the 
13th  year  of  the  reiVii  of  Joliah  the  fon  of  Amon, 
A.  M.  5376,  A,  C.  628,  and  continued  to  prophecy 
upwards  of  40  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the  degene¬ 
rate  princes  of  Judah,  to  whom  he  boldly  threatened 
tbofe  marks  of  the  divine  vengeance  w'hick  their  rebelli¬ 
ous  condhdl  drew  on  themfelves  and  their  country.  Af¬ 
ter  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  he 
was  fuftcred  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  remain  in  the  defo- 
latc  land  of  Judea  to  lament  the  calamities  of  his  infatu¬ 
ated  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards,  as  he  himfelf 
informs  us,  carried  wnthhis  difciple  Baruch  into  Lgypt, 
by  Johananthe  fon  of  Kareah. 

It  appears  from  feveral  pafTages  that  Jeremiah  com¬ 
mitted  his  prophecies  to  writing.  In  the  36th  chap-; 
ter  we  are  informed,  that  the  prophet  was  commanded 
to  write  upon  a  roll  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had  ut¬ 
tered  ;  and  when  the  roll  was  deflroyed  by  Jehoiakim 
the  kin:^,  Jeremiah  dlftated  the  fame  prophecies  to  Ba¬ 
ruch,  who  v/rote  them  together  wdth  many  additional 
circumftances.  The  works  of  Jeremiah  extend  to  the 
laft  verfe  of  the  51  ft:  chapter  ;  in  which  we  have  thefe 
words,  ‘‘  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah.”  Hie 
5 2d  chapter  was  therefore  added  by  fome  other  .writer. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  important  fupplemcnt,  as  it  illuf- 
trates  the  accompli fhment  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  re- 
fpe£ling  the  fate  of  Zedekiah. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
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What  has  occafioned  this  tranfpofition  cannot  now  be  ’-Scripture*., 
determined.  It  is  generally  maintained,  that  if  we  con-  — 
fuh  their  dates,  they  ought  to  be  thus  placed  : 

•  In  the  reign  of  Jofiah  the  firft  12  chapters. 

In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  chapters  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  v. 

II,  14. ;  xxii.  xxiii,  xxv.  Xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv.-xlix.  i 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  chap.  xxi.  I  —  i®.  xxiv, 
xxvii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xlix.  34  —  39.  1.  and  li. 

Under  the  government  of  Gedaliah,  chapters  xl.  xliv. 

The  prophecies  which  related  to  the  Gentiles  were  con¬ 
tained  ill  the  46th  and  five  following  chapters,  being 
placed  at  the  end,  as  in  fome  meafiire  unconnedled  with 
the  reft.  But  in  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint  thefe 
fix  chapters  follow  immediately  after  the  13th  verfe  of 
the  2 5 til  chapter. 

Jeremiah,  thqugh  deficient  neither  in  elegance  nor 
fublimity,  mtift  give  place  in  both  to  ICaiah.  Jerome 
feems  to  objedi  agaiiift  him  a  fort  of  rufticity  of  lan¬ 
guage,,  no  veftige  of  which  Dr  Lowth  was  able  to  dif- 
cover.  His  fentiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  the 
moft  elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  always  neat  and  com¬ 
pact  ;  but  thefe  are  faults  common  to  thofe  writers 
whole  principal  aim  is  to  excite  the  gentler  affedlions, 
and  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  fympathy  or  forrow.  This 
obfervatiofi  Is  very  ilrongly  exemplified  in  the  Lamen- 
tations,  where  thefe  are  the  prevailing  paffions ;  it  is, 
however,  frequently  inftanced  in  the  prophecies  of  this 
author,  and  moft  of  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  (  l), 
which  IS  chiefly  poeticaL  The  middle  of  it  is  alinoft 
entirely  hiftorical.  The  latter  part,  again,  confifting  of 
the  fix  laft  chapters,  is  altogether  poetical  (m)  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  feveral  different  predidlions,  which  are  diftin<ftly 
rr.Hrked  ;  and  in  thefe  the  prophet  approaches  very  near 
the  fublimity  of  Ifaiah.  On  the  whole,  however,  not 
above  half  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  poetioaL 

The  book  of  Lamentations,  as  we  are  informed"  in  The  book 
the  title,  was  compofed  by  Jeremiah.  We  fhall  prefent  f-amen-- 
to  our  reader  an  account  of  this  elegiac  poem  from  the 
eletjraijt  pen  of  Dr  Lowth. 

-  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (for  the  titl^  is  pro¬ 
perly  and  fignificantly  plural)  confift  of  number  of 
plaintive  eifufions,  compofed  upon  the  plan  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  dirges,  all  upon  the  fame  fubje£f,.and  uttered  with-' 
out  coanedlion  as  they  rofe  in  the  mind,  in  along  courfe 
of  feparate  ftanzas.  Thefe  have  afterwards  been  put* 
together.,  and  formed  into  a  colledlion  or  correfpondent 
whole.  If  any  reader,  however,  Ihould  expedi  to  find' 
in  them  an  artificial  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
general  fubjedl,  a  regular  difpofition  of  the  parts,  a  per- 
fed  connection  and  orderly  fucceffion  in  the  matter,  , 
and  with  all  this  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  elegance 
and  corrednefs,  he  will  really  exped  what  was  foreign 
to  the  prophet’s  defign.  In  the  charader  of  a  mourn¬ 
er,  he  celebrates  in  plaintive  ftrains  the  obfequies  of  his 
ruined  country:  whatever  prefented  itfelfto  his  mind* 
in  the  midft  of  defolation  and  mifery,  whatever  ftruck 
him  as  particularly  wretched  and  calamitous,  whatever 
the  inftant  fentiment  of  forrow  didated,  he  pours  forth 

in 


(l)  See  the  whole  of  chap.  iX.  chap.  xiv.  17,  &c.  xx.  14 — 18. 

(m)  Chap,  xlvi.— li.  to  ver.  59*  Chap.  lii.  properly  belongs  to  the  Lamentations,  to  which  it  ferves  as  ai?* 
exordium... 
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In  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  effufion.  He  frequently  pau- 
fee,  and,  as  it  were,  ruminates  upon  the  fame  objeft ; 
frequently  varies  and  iljuftrates  the  fame  thought  with 
different  imagery,  and  a  different  choice  of  laiigunge  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  bears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  correfpo Tiding  fentiments,  than  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  connected  feries  of  different  ideas,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  treatife.  There  is,  however,  no 
wild  incoherency  in  the  poem ;  the  tranflations  are  cafy 

and  elegant.  ^  c  n  r 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts  ;  in  the  firil,  fe- 
cond,  and  fourth  chapters,  the  prophet  addreffes  the 
people  in  his  own  perfon,  or  introduces  Jerufalem  as 
Ipeaking.  In  the  third  chapter  a  chorus  of  the  Jews 
is  reprefented.  In  the  fifth  the  whole  captive  Jews 
pour  forth  their  united  complaints  to  Almighty  God. 
Each  of  thefe  five  parts  is  diftributed  into  22  llanzas, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
In  the  three  flrlt  chapters  thefe  ftanzas  confift  of  three 
lines.  In  the  four  firfl  chapters  the  initial  letter  of 
each  period  follows  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
in  the  third  chapter  each  veife  of  the  fame  llanza 
begins  with  the  fame  letter.  In  the  fourth  chapter  all 
the  llanzas  are  evidently  diftichs,  as  alfo  in  the  fifth, 
which  is  not  acrollic.  The  intention  of  the  acroltic 
was  to  aflift  the  memory  to  retain  fentences  not  much 
connedled.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  verfes 
of  the  fii*ft  four  chapters  are  longer  by  almoll  one  half 
than  Hebrew  verfes  generally  are  :  The  length  of  them 
feems  to  be  on  an  average  about  f  2  fyllables.  The 
prophet  appears  to  have  chofen  this  meafure  as  being 
Iblemn  and  melancholy. 

“  That  the  fiibjed  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the 
ftate,  the  extermination  of  the  people ;  and  that  thefe 
events  are  deferibed  as  adually  accomplilhed,  and  not 
in  the  llyle  of  predidlion  merely,  mult  be  evident  to 
every  reader  j  though  fome  authors  of  confiderable  re- 
putation  *  have  imagined  this  poem  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  on  the  death  of  king  Jofiah.  The  prophet,  in¬ 
deed,  has  fo  eopiouffy,  fo  tenderly,  and  poetically,  be¬ 
wailed  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  that  he  feems 
completely  to  have  fulfilled  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
mourner.  In  my  opinion,  there  k  not  extant  any  poem 
which  dlfplays  fnch  a  happy  and  fplendid  feledion  of 
imagery  in  fo  concentrated  a  ftate.  What  can  be  more 
elegant  and  poetical,  than  the  defcription  of  that  once 
ffourilhiug  city,  lately  chief  among  the  nations,  fitting 
in  the  charadler  of  a  female  folltary,  afffI6led,  in  a  ftate 
of  widowhood,  deferted  by  her  friends,  betrayed  by  her 
deareft  connections,  imploring  relief,  and  feeking  confo- 
lation  in  vain  ?  What  a  beautiful  perfon ification  is  that 
of  the  ways  of  Sion  mourning  becaufe  none  are  come 
to  her  folemn  feafts  How  tender  and  pathetic  arc 
the  following  complaints  ? 

Is  this  nothing  to  all  you  who  pafs  along  the  way  ?  be¬ 
hold  and  fee, 

If  there  he  any  forrow,  like  unto  my  forrow,  which  is 
inflicted  on  me  ; 

Which  Jehovah  InflICted  on  me  in  the  day  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  wrath. 

For  thefe  things  I  weep,  my  eyes  ftream  with  water ; 
!Becaufe  the  comforter  is  far  away,  that  ftiould  tranqui- 
lize  my  foul  : 

JMy  children  arc  dcfolate,  bccaufe  the  enemy  was  ftrong. 
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But  to  detail  its  beauties  would  be  to  tranferJhe  the 
entire  poem.*’ 

Ezekiel  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  captive,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  firft  revelations  from  heaven.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  Jehoiakim’s  captivity^  A.  C.  595.  The  book  of 
Ezekiel  is  fometimes  diftributed  under  different  heads. 

In  the  three  firft  chapters  the  commiflion  oF  the  prophet 
is  deferibed.  From  the  fourth  to  the  thirty-fccond 
chapter  inclufive,  the  calamities  that  befel  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  are  prediCled,  viz.  the'  Ammonites,  the  Moab^ 
ites,  and  Philiftlues.  The  ruin  ©f  Tyre  and  of  Sidon, 
and  the  fall  of  Egypt,  are  particularly  foretold  ;  prophe¬ 
cies  which  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  moft  literal  and  af- 
tonifliing  manner,  as  vve  have  been  often  affured  by 
the  relation  of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  From  the  32d' 
chapter  to  the  40th  he  inveighs  againft  the  hypocrify 
and  murmuring  fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  admonilhing 
them  to  refignation  by  promifes  of  deliverance.  In 
the  38th  and  39th  chapters  he  undoubtedly  predicts  the 
final  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  difperfion  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  days,  but  in  a  language  fo  obfeure  that  it  cannot  be 
imderfiood  till  the  event  take  place.  The  nine  laft: 
chapters  of  this  book  furnifli  the  defcription  of  a  very 
remarkable  vifion  of  a  new  temple  and  city,  of  a  new 
religion  and  polity.  61 

Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance  ;  in  C^araiftef 
fublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Ifaiah  :  but  hla ^ 
fabiiniity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep, 
vehement,  tragical ;  the  only  fenfation  he  affecls  to  ex¬ 
cite  is  the  terrible  :  his  fentiments  are  elevated,  fervid, 
full  of  fire,  indignant ;  his  imagery  is  crouded,  magni¬ 
ficent,  terrific,  fometimes  aim  oft  to  difguft ;  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  pompous,  folemn,  auftere,  rough,  and  at  times 
unpolifhed  :  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not  for 
the  fake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from  the  vehemence 
oF  pallion  and  Indignation.  Whatever  fubjeCl  he  treats 
of,  that  he  feduloufly  purfues,  from  that  he  rarely  de¬ 
parts,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  It ;  whence  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  ill  general  evident  and  well  preferved.  In  many 
refpeCls  he  Is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets  ; 
but  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  to  which  he  feems 
by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the 
great  and  folemn,  not  one  oF  the  facred  writers  is  fiipe- 
rior  to  him.  His  diClion  is  fufficlently  perfpicuous ;  all 
his  obfeurity  confifts  in  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl.  Vi¬ 
llons  (as  for  inftance,  among  others,  thofe  of  Hofea, 

Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are  neceffarily  dark  and  confufed. 

The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the  middle  ot  the 
book  efpecially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the  mat¬ 
ter  or  the  diClion.  His  periods,  however,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fo  rude  and  incompaCl,  that  I  am  often  at  a  lofs  liow 
to  pronounce  concerning  his  performance  in  this  re- 
fpedb. 

“  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to 
ftyle,  may  be  faid  to  hold  the  fame  rank  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  as  Homer,  Simonides,  and  jEfehylus  among  the 
Greeks.” 

So  full  an  account  of  Daniel  and  his  writings  has 
been  already  given  under  the  article  Daniel,  that  little 
remains  to  be  faid  on  that  lubjed.  Daniel  flourilhed 
during  the  fucceffive  reigns  of  ieveral  Babylonifli  and 
Median  kings  to  the  conqueft  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  6th  chapter  were  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Darius  the  Mede ;  but  in  the  7th  and  8th 
chapters  Daniel  returns  to  an  earlier  period,  to  relate 
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pcr5peur«,  the  vifions  whlcli  he  beheld  in  the  three  firft  years  of  Babyloniflf  captiTity. 
'  BelOiazzar’s  reign  ;  and  thofe  which  follow  in  the  four 
lall  chapters  were  revealed  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
rius.  The  fix  laft  chapters  are  compofed  of  prophecies 
delivered  at  different  times ;  all  of  which  are  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  connc£ted  as  parts  of  one  great  fcheme.  They 
extend  through  many  ages,  and  furnifh  the  moll  llrikin^ 
defeription  of  the  fall  of  fiiccefllve  kingdoms,  which 
were  to  be  introductory  to  the  cllablilhment  of  the  Mef- 
fiah’s  reign.  They  characterize  in  deferiptive  terms  the 
four  great  monarchies  of  the  world  to  be  fucceeded  by 
“  that  kingdom  which  fhould  not  be  deftroyed.’^ 

'llie  whole  book  of  Daniel  being  no  more  than  a 
plain  relation  of  faCts,  partly  pall  and  partly  future, 
mull  be  excluded  the  clafs  of  poetical  prophecy.  Much 
indeed  of  the  parabolic  imagery  is  introduced  in  that 
book  ;  but  the  author  introduces  it  as  a  prophet  only  ; 
as  vifionary  and  allegorical  fymbols  of  objeCts  and  events, 
totally  untindured  with  the  true  poetical  colouring. 

7'he  Jews,  indeed,  would  refiife  to  Daniel  even  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  prophet  :  but  the  arguments  under  which 
they  dielter  this  opinion  are  very  futile  %  for  thofe 
points  which  they  maintain  concerning  the  conditions 
on  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  imparted,  the  dift'e- 
rent  gradations,  and  the  diferimination  between  the  true 
prophecy  and  mere  infpiratioii,  are  all  trifling  and  ab- 
furd,  without  any  foiiiidaiion  in  the  nature  of  things, 
imd  totally  deftitute  of  fcriptural  authority.  They  add, 
that  Daniel  was  neither  originally  educated  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  difclpline  and  precepts,  nor  afterwards  lived  con¬ 
formably  to  the  manner  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not, 
however,  eafy  to  comprehend  how  this  can  diminifh  his 
claim  to  a  divine  miflion  and  infpiration  ;  it  may  pof- 
fibly  enable  us,  indeed,  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  the  difil- 
niilarity  between  the  llyle  of  Daniel  and  that  of  the 
other  prophets,  and  for  its  poflefTing  fo  llttfe  of  the  dic¬ 
tion  and  charader  of  poetry,  which  the  rell  feem  to 
have  imbibed  in  common  from  the  fchools  and  difciplinc 
in  which  they  were  educated. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  appear  fo  plain  and  intel¬ 
ligible  after  their  accomplifliment,  that  Porphyry,  who 
w  rote  In  the  3d  century,  afhtms,  that  they  were  written 
after  the  events  to  which  they  refer  took  place.  A 
little  refledion  will  {how  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofi- 
tion.  Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  clearly  refer  to 
Aiitiochus  Eplphanes,  with  whofe  oppreflfions  the  Jews 
v'ere  too  well  acquainted.  Had  the  book  of  Daniel 
not  made  its  appearance  till  after  the  death  of  Epipha- 
nes,  every  Jew  who  read  it  mufl  hav’e  difeovered  the 
forgery.  And  what  motive  could  induce  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  among  their  facred  books  ?  It  is  impoflfible  to 
conceive  onr.  Their  charader  was  quite  the  reverfe : 
their  refped  for  the  Scriptures  had  degenerated  into  fu- 
perftition.  But  we  are  not  left  to  determine  this  im¬ 
portant  point  from  the  charader  of  the  Jews  ;  we  have 
accefs  to  more  decifive  evidence ;  we  are  fure  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  contains  prophecies,  for  fome  of  them 
have  been  accompli  (bed  lince  the  time  of  Porphyry  ; 
particularly  thofe  tefpeding  Antichrilt :  now,  if  it  con¬ 
tains  any  prophecies,  who  -will  take  upon  him  to  affirm 
that  the  divine  Spirit,  which  didated  thefe  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  they  were  fulfilled,  could  not  alfo  have 
delivered  prophecies  concerning  Antiochus  Eplphanes? 

The  language  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  com- 
pofed  proves  that  it  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
VouXVIL  Parti. 
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Part  of  it  is  pure  Hebrew  ;  a  Scripfu^ 
language  in  which  none  of  the  Jewifh  books  were  com- 
pofed  after  the  age  of  Eplphanes.  Thefe  are  argu¬ 
ments  to  a  deifl.  To  a  Chriftian  the  Internal  marks  of 
the  book  itfelf  will  Ihow  the  time  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  teftiraony  of  Ezekiel  will  prove  Daniel  to 
be  at  leaft  his  contemporary*.  ^  *  Ezek,  xtV# 

The  twelve  minor  prophets  were  fo  called,  not  froni  i4  3fxviii.3* 
any  fuppofed  inferiority  in  their  writings,  but  on  ac- 
count  of  the  fmall  fize  of  their  works.  Perhaps  it  was  ndnor  pro^. 
for  this  reafon  that  the  Jews  joined  them  together,  andphets. 
confidered  them  as  one  volume.  Thefe  12  prophets 
prefent  in  fcattefed  hints  a  lively  flcetch  of  many  parti¬ 
culars  relative  to  the  hiflory  of  Judah  and  of  Ifrael,  n$Gray\  Key 
well  as  of  other  kingdoms  :  they  prophefy  with  hlfto- 
rical  exadnefs  the  fate  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre, 
of  Sidon,  and  of  Damafeus.  The  three  laft  prophets 
efpecially  illiiftrate  many  clrcumflances  at  a  period  when 
the  hiftorical'  pages  of  Scripture  are  clofcd,  and  when 
profane  writei'S  are  entirely  wanting.  At  firft  the 
Jewifli  prophets  appeared  only  as  lingle  lights,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  individual  fucceffion  ;  but  they 
became  more  nninerous  about  the  time  of  the  captivity. 

The  light  of  infpiration  was  colleded  into  one  blaze> 
previous  to  its  fufpenfion  ;  and  it  ferved  to  keep  alive 
the  expedations  of  the  Jews  during  the  awful  interval 
which  prevailed  between  the  expiration  of  prophecy 
and  its  grand  completion  on  the  advent  of  Chrift. 

Hofea  has  been  fuppofed  the  moft  ancient  of  the  12  Prophcciei 
minor  prophets.  He  flourlfhed  in  the  reign  of  Jero-®^ 
boam  II.  king  of  Tfrael,  and  during  the  fucceffiye  reigns 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  He  was  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with  I- 
faiah,  Amos,  and  Jonah..  The  prophecies  of  Hofea  be¬ 
ing  fcattered  through  the  book  without  date  or  con- 
nedion,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  chronologically 
arranged. 

Hofea  is  the  firft  in  order  of  the  minor  propliets,  and  Charadlej- 
is  perhaps,  Jonah  excepted,  the  moft  ancient  of  them  of  their 
all.  His  ftyle  exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  remote 
antiquity  ;  it  is  pointed,  energetic,  and  concife.  It 
bears  a  diltinguiflied  mark  of  poetical  connpofition,  in 
that  priftine  brevity  and  condenfation  which  Is  obfer- 
vable  In  the  fentences,  and  which  later  writers  have  in 
fome  meafure  negleded.  'Ehis  peculiarity  has  not 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Jerome  :  “  He  Is  altogether 
(fays  he,  fpeaking  of  this  prophet)  laconic  and  fenten- 
tiousi”  But  this  very  circumftance,  which  anciently  was 
fuppofed  no  doubt  to  impart  uncommon  force  and  ele¬ 
gance,  in  the  prefent  ruinous  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  lite-  * 
r^.tiire  is  produdive  of  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  although 
the  general  fubjed  of  this  writer  be  fufficiently  obvious, 
heu's  the  moft  difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  pro¬ 
phets.  There  is,  however,  another  reafon  for  the  ob¬ 
feurity  of  his  ftyle  :  -Hofea  prophefied  during  the  reigns 
of  the  four  kings  of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah.  The  duration  of  his  mlniftry,  therefore,  in 
whatever  manner  we  calculate,  muft  include  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fpace  of. time.  have  now  only  a  fmall  vo¬ 

lume  of  his  remaining,  whicli  feems  to  contain  his 
principal  prophecies  ;  and  thefe  are  extant  in  a  conti¬ 
nued  feries,  with  no  marks  of  dillindlon  as  to  the  times 
in  which  they  were  publiftied,  or  the  fubjeds  of  which 
they  treat.  There  is  therefore  no  caufe  to  w  onder  if, 
in  perufing  the  prophecies  of  Hofea,  we  fometimes  find 
R  ^6ur- 
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Srrif>rt)r^.  oiirfclves  in  a  fimilar  predicament  with  thofe  who  con* 
*“**^’**’^  fulted  the  fcattered  leaves  of  the  Sibyl. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Hofea’s  ftyle,  we  fele6l  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  pathetic  paflfagc  : 

How  fhall  I  reiign  thee,  0  Epliralm  ! 

How  lhall  I  deliver  thee  up,  O  Ifi*ael ! 

*  How  fliall  I  refign  thee  as  Admah  1 

How  fhall  I  make  thee  ns  Zeboim ! 

My  heart  is  changed  within  me ; 

I  am  warmed  alfo  with  repentance  towards  tliee. 

I  will  not  do  according  to  the  fei'vour  of  my  wrath  ; 

I  will  not  murn  to  dcilroy  Ephraim  : 

For  I  am  God,  and  not  man  ; 

Holy  in  the  midd  of  thee,  though  I  iiihvabit  not  thy  cities. 


53  Concerning  the  date  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  there 

Prophecies  are  various  conjedures.  The  book  itfclf  affords  iKithiiig 
of  Joel.  hy  which  we  can  difeover  When  the  author  lived,  or 
upon  what  occafion  it  was  written.  J^el  fpeaks  of  a 
great  famine,  and  of  mlfchlefs  that  Iiappened  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  inundation  of  locufts;  but  nothing  can  be 
gathered  from  fuch  general  obfervations  to  enable  us  to 
fix  the  period  of  his  prophecy.  St  Jerome  thinks  (and 
it  is  the  general  opinion)  that  Joel  was  contemporary 
with  Hofea.  This  is  pofiibly  true  ;  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  W'hich  the  opinion  rells  is  very  precarious,  ‘uiz. 
That  when  there  is  no  proof  of  the  time  in  which  a 
prophet  lived,  we  aru  to  be  guided  in  our  conje6fures 
rerpe(^ing  It  by  that  of  the  preceding  prophet  vthofe 
.  epoch  is  better  known.  As  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  it 

therefore  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from  adopting  any 
other  opinion  that  comes  recommended  by  good  rea- 
fons.  Father  Calmet  places  him  under  the  iclgn  of 
Joliah,  at  the  fame  time  with  Jeremiah,  and  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  famine  to  whleh  Joel  alludes,  is  the 
fame  wuth  that  which  Jeremiah  predidlcd  ch.  viii.  13. 

The  ftyle  of  Joel  Is  elTentlally  different  from  that  of 
Clmrader  Hofea  ;  but  the  general  charat^fer  of  his  di^ion,  though 
of  their  of  a  different  kind,  is  not  lefs  poetical.  He  Is  elegant, 

flyk*  perfpicuous,  copious,  and  fluent^  he  is  alfo  fublinrie,  ani¬ 

mated,  and  energetic.  In  the  lirft  and  fecond  chapters 
Lowth  dlfplays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry,  and 
6n  Hebreio  fhows  how  naturally  It  inclines  to  the  ufe  of  metaphors, 
allegories,  and  compauifons.  Nor  is  the  conne£fion  of 
the  matter  lefs  clear  and  evident  than  the  complexion 
of  the  ftyle :  this  is  exemplified  in  the  difplay  of  the 
impending  evils  which  gave  rife  to  the  prophecy  ;  the 
exhortation  to  repentance ;  the  promiles  of  happinefs 
and  fiiccefs  both  terreflrial  and  eternal  to  thofe  who  be¬ 
come  truly  penitent ;  the  rdloratlon  of  the  Ifraelites  5 
and  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  of  their  adverfaries.  lh.’t 
while  wc  allow  this  juft  commendation  to  his  perfpi- 
culty  both  in  language  and  arrangement,  we  muft  not 
deny  that  there  is  fometimes  great  obfeurity  obfervabfe 
in  his  fubje6I,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
prophecy. 

The  following  prophecy  of  a  plague  of  locufts  is  dc- 
feribed  with  great  fublimity  of  expreflion  ; 


For  a  nation  bath  gone  up  on  my  land, 

Who  are  llrong,  and  without  numbei' : 

"They  have  deftioyed  my  vine,  and  have  made  my  fig- 
tree  a  broken  branch. 

They  have  made  it  quite  bare,  and  cab  it  away :  the 
»  Joel  i.  6,  branches  thereof  arc  made  white. 

7,  io,  &c.  The  field  is  laid  wafte ;  the  ground  mourncth^. 


Amos  tvas  contemporary  with  Hofea.  They  both  Scripture, 
began  to  prophecy  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  over  — 
Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.  over  Ifrael.  Amos  faWp  . 
his  flrft  vifion  two  years  before  the  earthquake,  which  of 
Zecliarlah  informs  us  happened  in  the  days  of  Uzziah. 

^ee  Amos. 

Amos  was  a  herdfman  of  Tekoa,  a  fraall  town  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  a  gatherer  of  fycamore  fruit. 

In  the  fimplicity  of  former  times,  and  in  the  happy  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  Eaft,  thefe  were  not  confidered  as  di/ho- 
uourable  occupations.  He  was  no  prophet  (as  he  in¬ 
formed  Amazlahf),  neither  was  he  a  prophet’s  fon,  *.  , 

that  is,  he  had  no  regular  education  in  the  fciiools  of  14, 
the  prophets. 

'1  he  prophecies  of  Amos  confib  of  feveral  diflinfl 
^difcourfes,  whicli  chiefly  refpc6t  the  kingdom  of  lirael; 
yet  fometimes  the  pwphet  Inveighs  againft  Judah,  and 
threatens  the  adjacent  nations,  the  Syrians,  Philibbes, 

Tyrians,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites. 

Jerome  calls  Amos  “  rude  in  fpccch,  but  not  in  Their  ftyh,  1 
knowledge  J;”  applying  to  him  what  St  Paul  moeleilly  I  | 

proFclTes  of  himfelf  ‘‘  Many  (fays  Dr  I,owth)  ^ 

followed  the  authority  of  Jerome  in  fpeaking  of  this  , 

prophet,  as  if  he  \4xre  indeed  quite  rude,  ineloquent,(). 
and  deilitute  of  all  the  emheiiilhmeiits  of  comporition.  1 

The  matter  is,  however,  far  otherwife.  Let  any  perfon 
who  has  candour  and  perfpicacity  enough  to  judge,  not 
from  the  man  but  from  his  writings,  open  the  volume 
of  his  predictions,  and  he  will,  1  think,  agree  with  me, 
that  our  fhepherd  ‘  is  not  a  whit  belilad  the  very  chief 
of  the  prophets  y.’  He  will  agree,  that  as  in  fublimity  ||  a  Cor.xf,  ’ 
and  magnificence  lie  is  ahnoft  equal  to  tire  greateb,  foi* 
in  fplendour  of  diction  and  elegance  of  exprefllon  he  13 
fcarcely  Inferior  to  any.  The  fame  celeftial  Spirit  in¬ 
deed  actuated  Ifaiah  and  Daniel  in  the  court  and  Amos 
in  the  fheep-folds  j  conflantly  felectirig  fuch  interpreters  1 

of  the  divine  will  as  were  beb  adapted  to  the  occafion^ 
and  fometimes  *  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings  1 

perfedting  praife  occafioaally  employing  the  natural  ' 

eloquence  of  forae,  and  occalionally  making  others  elo¬ 
quent.’' 

Mr  Locke  has  obferved,  that  the  comparifons  of  this 
prophet  me  chiefly  drawn  from  lions  and  other  animals 
with  which  he  was  mob  accubomed  ;  but  the  flneb 
images  and  allaflons  are  drawn  from  feenes  of  nature.- 
There  aa-e  many  beautiful  pabages  in  the  ^vritiiigs  of  A- 
mos,  of  which  we  prefent  one  fpecimeii : 
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Wo  to  them  that  are  at  eafe  in  Zipn, 

And  trub  in  the  raountains  of  Samaria ; 

Who  arc  named  chief  of  the  nations. 

To  whom  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  came  : 

Pafs  ye  unto  Calnch  and  fee. 

And  from  thenee  go  to  Hamath,  the  Great  j 
Then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Phliibines  ; 

Are  they  better  tlian  thefe  kingdoms  ? 

Or  their  borders  greater  than  their  borders 
Ye  that  put  far  away  the  evd  day, 

And  caufe  tlie  feat  of  violence  to  come  near  ^ 

That  He  upon  beds  of  ivory, 

And;  bretch  yourfelves  upon  couches  ; 

That  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  bock. 

And  the  calves  out  of  the  niidb  of  the  ball; 

That  chant  to  the  found  of  the  viol, 

Jind  like  David  d^vife  inbrumeate  of  mufic  ; 

That 
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^riptuTC.  That  drink  wine  in  bowls, 

And  anoint  yoiirfelves  with  chief  ointments  ; 
fch.  vi.  I  Bui  are  not  grieved  for  the  affli^ion  of  Jofeph  [| , 
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The  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  confift  of  one  chap¬ 
ter,  are  compofed  with  much  beauty,  and  unfold  a  very 
iiitcrefting  fcene  of  prophecy.  Of  this  prophet  little 
can  be  faid,  as  the  fpccimen  of  his  genius  is  fo  fliort, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  included  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Jeremiah.  Compare  Ob.  i  —9.  witli  Jer, 
xlix.  14,  15;  16.  See  Obadiah. 

Though  Jonah  be  placed  the  fixth  in  the  order  of 
the  minor  prophets  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septua- 
gint,  he  is  generally  confidered  as  the  moll  ancient  of 
all  the  prophets,  not  excepting  Hofea.  He  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  prophefied  to  the  ten  tribes 
under  the  reign  of  Joalh  and  Jeroboam.  The  book  of 
Jonah  is  chiefly  hiftorical,  and  contains  nothing  of  poe¬ 
try  but  the  prayer  of  the  prophet.  The  facred  writers, 
and  our  Tord  liimfelf,  fpeaks  of  Jonah  as  a  prophet 
of  conliderable  eminence*.  See  Jokah. 

Micah  began  to  prophecy  foon  after  Ifaiah,  Hofea, 
Joel,  and  Amos ;  and  he  prophefied  between  A.  M. 
3246,  when  Jotham  began  to  reign,  and  A.  M.  3305, 
when  Hezekiah  died.  "One  of  his  predidions  is  faid  f 
to  have  faved  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  who  under  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  would  have  been  put  to  death  for  prophe- 
fying  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared 
that  Micah  had  foretold  the  fame  thing  under  Heze¬ 
kiah  above  ico  3"ears  before:};.  Micah  is  mentioned 
as  a  prophet  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  in  the  New 
T eflament  |( .  He  is  imitated  by  fucceeding  prophets (  n  ) , 
as  he  himfelf  had  borrowed  exprefiions  from  his  prede- 
cefrors(o).  Our  Saviour  himfelf  fpoke  in  the  languastc 
of  this  prophet  (p). 

The  llyle  of  Micah  is  for  the  moft  part  clofe,  for¬ 
cible,  pointed,  and  concife  ;  fonietimes  approaching  the 
obfeurity  of  Hofea  ;  in  many  parts  animated  and  fub- 
lime  ;  and  in  general  truly  poetical.  In  his  prophecies 
there  is  an  elegant  poem,  which  Dr  Lowth  thinks  is  a 
citaJon  from  the  anfwer  of  Balacim  to  the  king  of  the 
Moabites : 

Wherewith  fhall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ? 

Wherewith  fiiall  I  bow  myfelf  unto  the  High  God  ? 
Shall  T  come  before  him  with  burnt- offerings. 

With  c?Ives  of  a  year  old  ? 

Will  Jehovah  be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of  rams  ? 

With  ten  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 

Shall  1  give  my  firft-born  for  my  tranrgrefiion  > 

The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ?  * 

He  hatn  fhowed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  i 
And  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 

But  to  do  julbce,  and  to  love  merev. 

And  to  be  humble  in  walking  with  thy  God  ? 

^  Jofephus  afferts,  that  Nahum  lived  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
tnam  king  of  Judah ;  in  which  cafe  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  prophefied  againil  Nineveh  when  Tiglath-Pilefer 
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king  of  Affyria  candied  captive  the  natives  of  Galilee  and  Scripture, 
other  parts  about  A.  M.  ^26^,  It  is,  however,  pro-  ^  ^ 

bable,  that  his  prophecies  were  delivered  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  ;  for  he  appears  to  fpeak  of  the  taking  of 
No-Ammon  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  oi  the  infolent  mef- 
fengers  of  Sennacherib,  as  of  things  paft  ;  and  he  like- 
wife  deferibes  the  people  of  Judah  as  ftill  in  their 
own  country,  and  defirous  of  celebrating  their  fefti- 
vals. 

While  Jerufalem  was  threatened  by  Sennacherib,  Na¬ 
hum  ptomifed  deliverance  to  Hezekiah,  and  prediaed 
that  Judah  would  foon  celebrate  her  folemn  feaHs  fecurc 
from  invafion,  as  her  enemy  would  no  more  difturb  her 
peace.  In  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  Nahum  fore- 
tels  the  downfal  of  the  AfTyrian  empire  and  the  final 
deftruaion  of  Nineveh,  which  was  probably  acccmplifii* 
ed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  whofe  combined 
forces  overpowered  the  Afiyrians  by  furprife  while 
they  were  folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they 
were  drunken  as  drunkards,’^  when  the  gates  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  were  opened,  the  palace  demolifhed,  and  an  over¬ 
running  flood’^  afiifled  the  conquerors  in  their  devalla- 
tlon  ;  who  took  an  endlefs  ftore  of  fpoil  of  gold  and 
filver,  making  an  utter  end  of  the  place  of  Nineveh,  of 
that ^vaft  and  populous  city,  whofe  walls  were  100  feet 
high,  and  fo  broad  that  three  chariots  could  pafs  abreafi. 

Yet  fo  completely  was  this  celebrated  city  deftroyed, 
that  even  in  the  2d  century  the  fpot  on  which  it  ftood 
could  not  be  afeertained,  every  vefiige  of  it  being 
gone.  ® 

It  is  irapofiible  to  read  of  the  exaft  accompllfhment 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  againft  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  without  refleding  on  the  aftonifuing  proofs 
which  that  nation  enjoy'ed  of  the  divine  origin  of  their 
religion,  1 10m  the  Babylonifh  captivity  to  the  time  of 
Chrift;  they  had  numbcrlefs  Inftances  of  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies. 

The  character  of  Nahum  as  a  writer  is  thus  deferibed 
by  Dr  Lowth  ;  None  of  the  minor  prophets  feem  to 
equal  Nahum  in  boldnefs,  ardour,  and  fublimity.  His 
prophecy,  too,  forms  a  regular  and  perfe6l  poem  ;  the 
exordium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majeflic; 
the  preparation  for  the  dellruftion  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
dt'fcription  of  its  downfal  and  defolat’cn,  are  exprefl'ed 
in  the  mofl  vivid  colours,  and  are  bold  and  luminous  in 
the  highefl  degree.” 

As  the  prophet  Habakkuk  makes  no  mention  of  the^vr  v 
Aflyrians,  and  fpeaks  of  the-  Chaldean  invafions  as  nearblk 
<it  hand,  he  probably  lived  after  the  deilrudlion  cf  the 
AfTyrian  empire  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  A.  M.  3392, 
and  not  long  before  the  devaftation  of  Judea  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.  Habalikuk  was  then  nearly  contempora¬ 
ry  with  Jeremiah,  and  predi6led  the  fame  events.  A 
general  account  ofHabakkuk^s  prophecies  have  already 
been  given  under  the  word  Habakkuk,  which  may  he 
confulted.  We  would,  however,  farther  obferve,  tha^ 
the  prayer  in  the  third  chapter  is  a  mofl  beautiful  and 
perfe6l  ode,  pofTefiing  all  the  fire  of  poetry  and  the  pro¬ 
found  reverence  of  religion.  ^  ' 

>  -  ;  •  .  God 


Micah  iv.  7.  and  Ezek,  xxil.  27.  with  Micah  iii  r  i 
o  Compare  Micah  iv.  1-3.  and  Ifaiah  il.  2i~4.  Micah  iv.  1 3.  wkh  IfaS  I 
( ^)  Compare  Micah  vii,  d.  with  Matt.  x.  35,  36.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Scnptur?.  God  came  from  Teman, 

- -  And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  : 

Id  is  glory  covered  the  heavens,  ^  , 

And  the  earth  was  full  of  Ins  praife. 

His  brightnefs  was  as  the  light ; 

Beams  of  glory  ifliied  from  his  fide  ; 

And  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power. 

Before  him  went  the  peflilence ; 

And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

He  ftood  and  meafured  the  earth  ; 

lie  beheld  and  drove  afuuder  the  nations ; 

The  everlatting  mountains  were  fcattered  ^ 

The  perpetual  hills  did  bow. 

The  prophet  Uliiftrates  this  fubjea  throughout  wltlv 
equal  fubliraky  ;  feleftJng  from  fuch  an  afTemblage  ot 
miraculous  incidents  the  mod  noble  and  important,  dii- 
playintf  them  in  the  mod  fplendid  colours,  and  embei- 
fiihing'themwith  the  fublimed  imagery,  figures,  and 
diftion  ;  the  dignity  of  which  is  fo  heightened  and  re¬ 
commended  by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  conclulioii, 
that  were  it  not  for  a  fev/  fhades  which  the  hand  ot 
time  has  apparently  caiL  over  it  iu  two  or  three  paiTa- 
ges,  no  compofition  of  the  kind  would  appear  more 
elegant  or  more  perfect  than  this  poem. 

Habakkuk  is  imitated  by  fucceeding  prophets,  and 
his  words  are  borrowed  by  the  evangelical  writers  [!. 

Zephaniah,  who  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,, 
prophcfied  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah  king  of  Judah  ;  and 
from  the  idolatry  which  he  deferibes  as  prevailing  at 
that  time,  it  is.  probable  that  his  prophecies  were  deli¬ 
vered  before  the  laft  reformation  made  by  that  pious 

prince  A.  M.  33B1.  ^  .  1  •  r 

The  account  which  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  give  ot 
the  idolatries  of  their  age  is  fo  fimllar,  tliat  bt  Ifiodore 
afferts,  that  Zephaniah  abridged  the  deferiptions  of  Je¬ 
remiah.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  prophecies 
of  Zephaniah  were  written  fome  years  before  thofe  of 
his  contemporary  ;  for  Jeremiah  feems  to  reprefeat  the 
abufes  as  partly  removed  which  Zephaniah  deferibes  as 
flagrant  and  exccflive  {oj. 

In  the  f  rft  chapter  Zephaniah  denounces  the  wrath 
of  God  againll  the  idolaters  who  worlliipp‘^d  Baal  and 
the  hod  of  heaven,  and  againll  tlie  violent  and  deceitful. 
In  the  fecond  chapter  the  prophet  threatens  deftruc- 
tion  to  the  Philiftines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,, 
and  Etliiopians;  and  deferibes  the  fate  of  Nineveh  in 
emphatic  terms:  Flocks  fhall  lie  down  in  the  mldd 
of  her  ;  all  the  beads  of  the  nations,  both  tlie^  cormo¬ 
rant  and  bittern,  fhall  lodge  in  her ;  their  voice  fhall 
ling  in  the  windows defolation  fhall  be  in  the  tlirefh- 
olds.’’  In  the  third  cliapter  the  pr<%het  Inveighs  againd 
the  pollutions  and  oppreflions  of  the  Jews  and  coiir 
eludes  with  the  promife,  That  a  remnant  would  be 
faved,  and  that  multiplied  bleffings  would  be  bedovved 
upon  the  penitent.’’  The  dyle  of  Zephaniah  is  poeti- 
cal,  but  is  not  didinguifhed  by  any  peculiar  elegance  or 
beauty,  though  generally  animated  and  imprelfive. 

Haggai,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets^  was  the 
fird  who  flburifhed  among  the  Jews  after^  the  Babylo- 
nifh  captivity.  He  began  to  prophefy  in  the  fccond 
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year  of  Darius  Hydafpes,  about  520  years  before  Scripture,. 

Chrift .  ^ 

The  intention  of  the  prophefy  of  Haggai  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  difpirited  Jews  to  proceed  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  tlie  temple.  The  only  prediaion  mentioned  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Mell'iah,  whom  the  prophet  afTures  his  coun¬ 
trymen  would  fill  the  new  temple  with  glory.  So  well 
was  this  piedi<5tion  underflood  by  the  Jews,  that  they 
looked  with  earned  expedation  for  the  Mefliah’s  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  temple  till  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  as  the  vidorious  Meffiah,  whom  they  ex- 
peded,  did  not  tlien  appear,  they  have  fince  applied  the 
prophecy  to  a  third  temple,  which  they  hope  to  fee 
reared  in  fome  future  period. 

The  dyle  of  Haggai,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth, 
is  profaic.  Dr  Newcome  thinks  that  a  great  part  of 

it  is  poetical.  _  _  |go 

Zechariah  was  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  of  Hag-  of  Zeeh* 
gai,  and  began  to  prophecy  two  months  after  him,  inriah. 
the  eighth  "month  of  the  fecond  year  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  A.  M.  3484,  being  commlflioued  as  well  as 
Haggai  to  exhort  the  Jews^to  proceed  in  the  building 
of  the  temple  after  the  interruption  which  the  work 
had  fiiffered.  W^e  are  informed  by  Ezra  (vl.^  ^4*)^ 
that  the  Jews  prolpered  through  the  prophefying  of 
Zechariah  and  Haggai. 

Zechariah  begins  with  general  exhortations  to  his 
coiiiitiy^men,  exciting  them  to  repent  from  the  e\i4  I 

ways  of  their  fathers,  wnom  the  prophets  had  admonifh- 
ed  in  vain.  He  deferibes  angels  oi  the  Lord  interce¬ 
ding  for  mercy  on  Jerufalem  and  the  defolate  cities  of 
Jiid'ah,  which  had  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 
Mod  High  for  70  years  while  the  iieiglibouring  nations 
were  at  peace.  He  declares,  that  the  hoiife  of  the 
Lord  fhouid  be  built  in  Jeriifulem,  and  that  Zion  fhould 
be  comforted.  The  prophet  then  reprefents  the  in- 
creafe  and  profperity  of  the  Jews  under  feveral  typical 
figures.  He  deferibes  the  edablifhment  of  the  Jewifh 
government  and  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah.  He  ad- 
monifhes  thofe  who  obferved  folemn  fads  without  due. 
contrition,  to  execute  judice,  mercy,  and  compaffion,. 
every  man  to  his  brother;  not  to  opprefs  the  widow 
nor  the  fatlierlcfs,  the  llranger  nor  the  poor.  He  pro- 
mifes,  that  God  would  again  fhow  favour  to  Jerufalem; 
that  their  mournful  fads  fhould  be  turned  Into  cheerful 
feafts  ;  and  that  the  church  of  the  Lord  fhould  be  en¬ 
larged  by  the  acceffion  of  many  nationi. 

The  I2tii  verfe  of  the  nth  chapter  of  this  book, 
which  exhil)lts  a  prophetic  defcnptioii  of  fome  circum- 
ftances  afterwards  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  appears  to 
be  cited  by  St  Matthew  (xxvli.  9,  10.)  as  fpoken  by 
Jeremiah;  and  as  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th  chapters: 
have  been  thought  to  contain  fome  particulars  more 
fiiltable  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  than  to  that  of  Zecha- 
riali,  fome  learned  writers  are  of  opinion  that  they  were 
written  by  the  former  prophet,  and  have  been  from  fi- 
milarity  of  fubje£l  joined  by  miilake  to  thofe  of  Ze¬ 
chariah.  But  others  are  of  opinion,  that  St  Matthew 
might  allude  to  fome  traditional  prophecy  of  Jeremiahj 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  name  of  Jeremialt 
was  fubftituted  by  midake  in  place  of  Zechariah. 

The 
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Tho  .=.1,  .3*, »« .4*  *,,».»..»«  p’f‘- 

cks  which  refer  entirely  to  ^  thaJ  th^eUnd  when  he  appeared  (hciuld  purify  the  fons 

the  circumftances  attending  which  he  dtfcnbes  with  ^  ..nrighieoiifncfs,  and  refine  them  ae 

dearnefs  which  indicated  their  near  approac  .  -  olTcring  of 

The  ftyle  of  Zechanah  is  fo  hinilar  to  that  of  Jere-  metal  ^  ^  >  .g  f  ^j.g  fhould  be  plea, 

miah,  that  the  Jews  were  accuftomed  to  rer^ik  that  Judah,  the  Ipii  itu 

the  fpiiit  of  Jeremiah  haa  paflcd  into  him.  He  ^  jj^grine  alafl  raeffage,  denounces  defiruaion  againft  the 
nerally  profaic  till  tow^ards  the  concision  of  I  s  work,  "  f,,  jg  ...j  darming  w-ords.  He  en- 

when  lie  becomes  more  elevated  and  poetmaL  I  he  fear^^  Lord  with 

whole  is  beautifully  connedecl  by  eafy  tianfitiom^^^^  aiLating  promlfe,  that  the  “  Sun  of  righteoufncfs 

prefent  and  future  fcenes  are  blended  with  the  g,ie  g.P^  falvatioii  in  his  rays,”  and  render  thent. 

delicacy.  v.t  eW  flourifiicd  under  triumphant  over  the  wicked.  And  now  that  prophecy 

Malachi  w-as  the  lad  prophet  that  nouril  icd  ^  P  miracles  were  no  more  to  be  perform- 

the  Jewifh  difpeiifation  ;  but  ‘be  time  m  wh.e  ^t^^  j 

he  lived,  nor  any  particulars  of  his  hidory,  were  to  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  reafon, 

afoertained.  It  is  even  uncertain  vyhether  the  wo  d  wc.e  to  written  inflru£tious  of  their  prophets  Maldchi 


Si 
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_ _  .  i  fuppofcd,  that  Malachi  was  an  X.ora  a^a  prophecies  of  the  Old 

angel  incarnate,  and  not  a  man.  Ihe  ancient  Hcbre  ,  ,  prediaing  the  commencement  of  the 

the  Chaldee  paraphrad,  and  St  Jerome,  of  opinion  difpeufatLi!  which  fiiould  be  nfhered  in  by  John 

he  was  the  fame  perfon  with  Ezra  :  but  if  this  was  the  ^  Ip,^^ 

cafe,  they  ought  to  have  afligned  fome  reafon  for  g  -  ^,^g  ggarts^pf  fathers  and  children  to  tepen- 

ving  two  different  names  to  the  fame  peif on.  _  .j.  admonitions  fliould  be  rejeaed,  that 

the^aninPjewim  a°n"  tirthe  light  the  Lord  would  finite  the  land  with  a  curfe. 

complilhment  of  the  fird  feyen  weeks  of  Dame  s.  pro-  fion  ^  C'‘^dt,^and^acR^^^^^  y^^^ 

phecy,  which  was  the  period  appointed  for  didi  g  >  jj  neither  given  by  divine  command, 

•^ifiol  and  prophecy,  ThU,  TitL 

account,  took  place  in  A.  M.  3595  j>  but,  accora  g  ^  thoui^h  the  precife  time  of  its 

thecalculationsof  BilhopLloyd,  toA.  M.  3  107,  w  -^^dnaion  is  uncertain,  it'^being  judified  by  feveral 

years  later.  Whatever  reckoning  we  prefer,  it  m  ^  j  Scripture  t.  and  warranted  by  the  aiithori-  f  Matth. 

L  allow-ed  that  Malachi  completed  the  canon  td  the  P^Vp^dKiycular,  wL 

■OldTedament  about  400  years  before  the  birth  ot  f  Even  long 

».».  .b..  p«.phen.d  „nd„ 

N.h,mr.l..d  af.,,H.Jpi.ndZ«to^^^^^^  ^.1.^0. b»b.f 

when  great  .difonlers  reigned  among  Fuhs  aid  ^  ^  dJ-5b.»admllsofatw'o-foldi-nterpretation,.H- 
•people  of  Judah,  which  are  reproved  by  Ma  achi.  He  title  either  the  Ne.o  Covenant  or  thef/. 

inveighs  againd  the  prieds  (i.  6,  &c.  n.  i,  2.  &  ;)  >  \ellament.  The  former  tranflatibn  mud  be  adopt- 

he  reproaches  the  people  with  having  taken  drange  wive  refpea  be  had  to  the  texts  of  Scripture,  from 

(ii.  11.)  ;  he  reproves  .kern  for  their  cL  -f  rejea^e.  g„ce  thofe  paffaps  evi- 

wards  their  brethren  (11.  10.111.  5.},  ttieii  to  u^ntlv  convey  the  idea  of  a  covenant;  and,  behdes,  a 

quently  divorcing  their  ;  tkeir  neg  „  P^.]  ^  >  incapable  of  death  can  neither  have  made  an  old 

,hd;  mb..  .,d  “-f™*  new  I.  «  pr.b.bk. 

to  allude  to  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  re  eaxliell  Greek  difeipks,  who  made  ufe  of  tins, 

.1,.  L«,d  (lii.  .0  »J  h.  4,  ?.  I'S  t  M  .rike,  Vic  .ban  ,b..  of 

prieds  and  the  chief  of  the  nation  He  (peaks  ot  the  exprelii  >  ,  contrary,  are  accudomed  to 

facrifice  of  the  new  law,  uu^  °f  f  I  give  this'  facred’  colleftion  the  name  of  rejiament 

of  the  old,  in  thefe  w'ords  (1.  10,  '  improper,  but  even  abfurd, 

have  no  pleafure  in  you,  faith  the  Loid  of  1  ,  ^  Tedament  of  God,  we  commonly  iin- 

will  I  accept  an  offering  at  your  hand.  For  ro  jerd^and  the  Tedament  of  Chrld  ;  an  explanation  which, 

rISoE  of  ,h.  f.,..  .von  u»..  ^  in,  half  tb.  diff.c.d.y,  fin.,  .be- ,..v.  only,  and 

feme,  rny  name  , toll  W  grat  among  , be  Gunte  arf  '““g,  „,a,  had  Cb.ilt  fo,  iti  .ell.ior.  .  „ 

in  every  place  incenfe  (hall  be  offered  unt  y  >  ftatino-  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chndianiiy,  Importance 

and  a  pVre  offering  :  for  my  name  fhall  be  great  among  In  P  confidemtion  than  the  vfrhe  afgu- 

theH^then,  faith  Lord  of  holts.”  He  dedares  This-'-J-- 

that  the  Lord  was  weary  with  the  '^Fcy  ’  j  foundation  on  which  all  other  arguments  red  ip, c,ty  of: tb, 

andAffures  them,  that  the  Lord  whom  they  iought  is  me  lou  andboofe. 


(a)  '3K'i8  Malttiht  fignifies  properly  my  angei. 
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‘Scripture,  tf  It  Ig  folld,  the  Chridian  religion  Is  fully”  eftabllfli* 
^  proofs  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te- 
dament  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  are  plain 
and  lirnple,  and  involve  no  metaphyfical  fubtilties. — 
Every  man  who  can  dlflingulih  truth  from  falfehood  muft 
fee  their  force ;  and  if  there  are  any  fo  blinded  by  pre¬ 
judice,  or  corrupted  by  h'centiournefs,  as  to  attempt  by 
fophiflry  to  elude  them,  their  fophiftry  will  be  eafily 
dete£led  by  every  man  of  common  iinderftandlng,  who 
has  read  the  hlllorical  evkience  with  candour  and  at¬ 
tention.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  declaiming  againd  the 
inf  del,  we  follcit  his  attention  to  this  fubjedt,  convin- 
■ced,  that  where  truth  refides,  It  will  fhine  with  fo  con- 
ftant  and  clear  a  light,  that  the  combined  ingenuity  of 
all  the  deids  fnee  the  beginning  of  the  world  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  extingulfli  or  to  obfeure  it.  If  the  books 
of  the  New  1  edament  are  really  genuine,  oppofition 
will  incite  the  Chridian  to  bring  forward  the  evidence; 
mid  thus  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  deid  and  the  Chri- 
lliaii,  the  arguments  will  be  dated  with  all  the  clear- 
uefs  and  accuracy  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  in  fb 
remarkable  a  degree. 

It  is  furprifing  that  the  adverfarles  of  Chn'dianl- 
ty  have  not  always  made  their  fird  attacks  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  ;  for  if  they  admit  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Te- 
itament  aiie  as  ancient  as  we  affirm,  and  compofed  by 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  aferibed,  they  mud  al¬ 
low,  If  they  reafon  fairly,  that  the  Chridian  relm  ion  is 
true.  ° 


rhe  apodles  allude  frequently  in  their  epidles  to  the 
they  had  communicated  to  the 
Cliriitian  converts  by  the  impofitlon  of  hands,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  doarine  delivered  in  their  fpteches  and 
writings,  and  fometimes  to  miracles  which  they  them- 
lAhharth's  performed.  Now  If  thefe  epidles  are  ready 

Ifitr49uaiov  puuine,  it  is  liardly  poffible  to  deny  thofe  miracles  to 

different 

or  an  hmonaii,  Wxio  relates  extraordinary  events  in  the 
courfe  or  his  iiariative,  fihee  either  credtslity  or  an  ac¬ 
tual  intention  to  deceive  may  induce  him  to  deferibe  as 
true  a  feries  of  falfehood*  refpefting  a  foreign  land  or 
diilant  period.  Even  to  the  Evangelifts  might  an  ad- 
verfary  of  the  Chrilliaii  religion  make  this  objection  : 
but  to  write  to  perfons  with  whom  we  ftand  in  the 
rearell  connedlion,  I  i,ave  not  only  performed  mira- 
cles  in  your  p-efence,  but  have  likewife  communicated 
to  5'ou  the  fame  extraordinary  endowments,’'  to  write 
11  this  manner,  If  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  wou.d  letjmre  inch  an  incredible  degree  of  ef- 
trontery,  that  he  who  pofrefFed  it  would  not  only  ex- 
pofehinifelf  to  the  utnioll;  ridicule,  but  by  giving  his  ad- 
verfaries  the  fauell  opportunity  to  deted  his  impof- 
ture,  would  rum  the  caule  which  he  attempted  to  flip- 

St  Paul’s  FIrft  Epiftle  to  the  ThelTalonians  is  addref- 
ieU  to  a  commurnty  to  which  he  had  preached  the  gof- 
pd  onl;r  t)iree  Sabbath  days,  when  he  tvas  forced  to 
Pofecutaon  of  the  populace.  In  this 
pillle  ae  appeals  to  the  miracles  which  he  had  per- 
Wed,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whiclf  he 

reirinrT“?‘ r  for- 

leiting  all  pretenlions  to  common  feiife,  that,  in  writing 

fpeak°orm'‘^r^“'^  bad  lately  eftablilhed,  he  could 
Ipeak  of  miracles  performed,  and  gifts  of  die  Holy 
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Ghofl  communicated,  if  no  member  of  the  fociety  had  ScriDinr 
feen  the  one,  or  received  the  other  ?  ^  — v^' 

1  o  fuppofe  that  an  impoftor  could  w^rite  to  the  con¬ 
verts  or  adverfaries  of  the  new  religion  fuch  epilHes  as 
thefe,  with_  a  degree  of  triumph  over  his  opponents, 
and  yet  maintain  his  authority,  implies  ignorance  and 
ftiipidity  hardly  to  be  believed.  Credulous  as  the  Chrl. 
lliaus  have  been  in  later  ages,  and  even  fo  early  as  the 
third  century,  no  lefs  fevere  were  they  in  their  inqui- 
againft  deception,  at  the  introduaion 
Of  Chriftianity.  This  chara&ei-  is  given  them  even  by 
Eucian,  a  writer  of  the  fecoiid  century,  who  vented 
his  fatire  not  only  againft  certain  Chriftians  *,  who«Ov»«„ 
Had  lupplied  Peregnmis  wdth  the  means  of  fubfift-  P"‘srmi, 
ence,  but  alfo  againft  heathen  oracles  and  pretendedl'^’'^  ’^ 
wonders.  He  relates  of  his  impoftor  (Pfeudomaatls),  ’„ 
"Orbing  fupernatin-al  in  the  prefence 314— 
ot  the  Chriftians  and  Epicureans.  I’his  Pfeudomantis34*.  ’ 
exoaiins  before  the  whole  alTembly,  “  Away  with  the 
Chriftians,  away  with  the  Epicureans,  and  let  thofe  on¬ 
ly  remain  who  believe,  in  the.  Deity!”  to 

)  upon  which  the  populace  took  up  ftoncs  to  drive 
away  the  fufpicious  ;  while  the  other  philofophers,  Py. 
thagoreans,  Platonifls,  and  Stoics,  as  credulous  friends 
and  protedors  of  the  caufe,  were  permitted  to  re- 
mam  §• 

It  is  readily  acknowledgecf,  that  the  argumentsl^^/.^ 
drmvn  from  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament'="^^''^.§2^ 
only  eftabliffi  the  truth  of  the  miracles  performed 
the  apoftles,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  miracles 
our  Saviour  ;  yet,  if  we  admit  the  three  firft  gofpels  to 
be  genuine,  the  truth  of  the  Chrlftian  religion  will  be 
proved  trom  the  prophecies  of  Jefus.  For  if  thefe  go- 
Ipels  were  compofed  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
at  the  time  in  which  all  the  primitive  Chriillans  affirm, 
that  is,  previous  to  the  deftruaion  of  Jerufalem,  they 
mutt  be  inlpired  ;  for  they  contain  a  circuraftantial  pr(L 
phecyof  the  deftruaion  of  Jerufalem,  and  detennine 
Uic  period  at  which  it  was  accompliftied.  Now  it  wrw 
impoffible  that  human  fagacity  could  forefee  that  event- 
lor  when  It  was  prediaed  nothing  was  more  impro.! 
table.  Ihe  Jews  were  refolved  to  avoid  an  open  re- 
bellion,  well  knowing  the  greatiiefsof  their  danger,  and 
lubmitted  to  the  oppreffions  of  their  governors  In  the 

hope  of  obtaining  redrefs  from  the  court  of  Rome _ 

i.  he  circumttance  which  gave  birth  to  thefe  misfortunes 
IS  fo  trifling  m  itfclf,  that,  Independent  of  its  confe- 
quences,  it  would  not  deferve  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
narrow  entrance  to  a  lynagogue  in  Caefarea,  fame  per- 
ioii_  had  made  an  offering  of  birds  merely  with  a  view 
to  irritate  the  Jews.  'Fhe  infult  excited  their  Indig¬ 
nation,  and  occrdioiied  the  fheddlng  of  blood.  With- 
out  tills  trifling  accident,  which  110  human  wlfdom 
could  foreiee  even  the  day  before  it  happened,  it  Is  pof- 
fible  that  the  prophecy  of  Jefus  would  never  have  been 
liUhlled.  Lilt  Florus,  who  was  then  procurator  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  converted  this  private  quarrel  into  public  hollili- 
ties,  and  compelled  the  Jewifli  nation  to  rebel  contrary 
tons  wifli  andrefolutlon.in  order  to  avoid  what  the 
Jews  had  tl-ireateuecl,  an  impeachment  before  tlie  Ro- 
man  emperor  for  his  exceffiw  cruelties.  But  even  af- 
ter  this  rebellion  had  broken  out,  the  deltrudrion  of 
the  temple  was  a  very  improbable  event.  It  was  not 
the  praaice  of  die  Romans  to  dettroy  the  magnificent 

edifices 


f(  pture. 
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Th^r  au- 
#<ii  iiy 
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edinces  oF  the  nations  which  they  fuhdued  ;  and  of  all 
the  Roman  generals,  none  was  more  unlikely  to  de- 
molilh  fo  ancient  and  augnft  a  building  as  Titus  Vcf- 
pafian. 

So  important  then  is  the  que^ion,  Whether  the  books 
of  the  New  ie.t  ament  be  genuine?  that  the  arguments 
which  prove  their  authenticity,  prove  alfo  the  tmth  of 
the  Chri'iian  religion.  Let  us  now  conlider  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te* 
ilament. 

We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament  as  the 
genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and 
Pan],  For  the  fame  reafon  that  we  receive  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  of  Polybius,  of  Plutarch,  of  Casfar,  and- 
of  Livy.  Wc  have  the  uninterrupted  teftimony  of  all 
ages,  and  we  liave  no  reafon  to  fufpedl  impofitlon. 
This  argument  is  miich  ftronger  when  applied  to  the 
hooks  of  the  New  Teftanient  than  when  applied  to  any 
other  writings  ;  for  they  were  addrefTed  to  large  focie- 
ties,  were  often  read  in  their  prefeiice,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apoftles. — 
Whereas,  the  moil  eminent  profane  writings  which  ftill 
remain  were  addrefTed  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no  per- 
foiis  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that 
they  were  read  in  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  a  liberal  education  was  uncommon  ;  books  were 
fcarce,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  a 
few  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  1  eftament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of 
the  world,  while  profane  writeis  were  limited  to  one 
nation  or  to  one  country.  An  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
lion  of  writers  from  tlie  apofiolic  ages  to  the  prefent  time 
quote  the  facred  wiitings,  or  make  alluHons  to  them  ; 
and  thefc  quotations  and  allufioiis  are  made  nr)tOnly  by 
friends  but  by  enemies.  This  cannot  be  afferted  of  even 
the  bell  claffic  authors.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  tliat 
the  tranflations  of  the  New  Teflament  were  made  fo 
early  as  the  fecond  century  ;  and  in  a  century  or  two 
after,  they  became,  very  numerous.  After  this  period, 
it  was  impoffihle  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt 
the  facred  text,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that  men  of  dif- 
ferent  nations,  of  different  fentiments  and  different  lan- 
p:uages,  and  often  exceedingly  hoftilc  to  one  another, 
all  agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  fo 
ffrong,  that  if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Teflament,  we  may  with  a  thoufand  times  more  pro¬ 
priety  rejedl  all  the  otlier  writings  in  the  world :  we 
may  even  throw  afide  human  teftimony  itLlF.  But  as 
d)is  Ijubjecl  is  of  great  importance,  we  ffiall  confukr  it 
at  more  length  ;  and  to  enaMe  our  readers  to  judge  with 
the  greater  accuracy,  we  ffiall  flate,  from  the  valuable 
work  of  Miebaelis,  as  tranflated  by  the  judicious  and 
learned  Mr  Marffi,  the  reafons  which  may  iiiduoe  a  cri- 
tic  to  fufpe(9:  a  work  to  be  ipurious.. 

-WC  y  j  ^  When  doubts  have  been  made  from  its  firii  appear- 
in  the  W(^ld,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  au- 
would  thor  to  whom  it  is  afccibed.  2.  When  the  immediate 
to  b  pretended  author,  who  were  able  to  de- 

ms  ^  fubjed,  have  denied  it  to  be  his  produc¬ 

tion.  3.  Whm  a  long  feries  of  years  has  elapfed  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  in  which  the  book  was  unknown,  and  in 
wdiich  it  muff  unavoidably  have  been  mentioned  and 
quoted,  had  it  really  exifted.  4.  When  the  ilyle  is  dif- 
ferent  from  that  ot  his  other  writings,  or,  in  cafe  no 
©iher  remain,  different  from  that  which  might  reafon- 
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ably  be  expeded.  5.  When  events  are  recorded  Scrlpturcv 
wffiich  happen  later  than  tlie  lime  of  the  pretended 
author.  6.  When  opinions  are  advanced  which  con- 
tradid  thofe  he  is  known  to  maintain  in  bis  other 
writings.^  Though  this  latter  argument  alone  leads  to 
no  pofitlve  conclufion,  fince  every  man  is  liable  to 
change  hU  opinion,  or  through  forgetfulneL  to  vary 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  fame  relation,  of  which 
Jofephus,  in  his  Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  af¬ 
fords  a  ftriking  example.  gg 

I.  Blit  it  cannot  be  ffiown  that  any  one  doubted  ofT^o^o^^P^ 
its  authenticity  in  the  period  in  which  it  firfl  appeared. 

2.  No  ancient  accounts  are  on  record  whence  we  ^  • 

conclude  it  to  be  fpurious.  3.  No  confiderable  period 
elapfed  after  the  death  of  the  apoftlefi,  in  wdiich  the 
New  Teflament  was  unknown;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  mentioned  by  their  vciy  contemporaries,  and  tlie  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  in  the  fecond  century  are  Hill  more  nume¬ 
rous.  4.  No  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour 
from  the  nature  (if  the  lly  lc,  it  being  exadly  fuch  as 
might  be  expeded  from  the  apollles,  not  Attic  but 
Jewiffi  Greek.  5.  No  fads  are  recorcled  which  hap- 
pened  after  their  death.  6.  No  dodrines  are  main- 
tained  wliich  contradid  tlie  known  tenets  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  fince,  befide  the  New  Teflament,  no  writings  of 
the  apoflles  exifl.  But,  to  die  honour  of  the  New  Te- 
fiament  be  it  fpoken,  it  contains  numerous  contradic¬ 
tions  to  the  tenets  and  dodrines  of  the  fathers  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third  century,  wliofe  morality  w'asdifferent  fram 
that  of  the  gofpel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and 
fubmiffioa  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that  enthufiaflic 
ardour  for  martyrdom  for  which  thofe  centuries  are  di- 
flinguiffied  ;  it  alludes  to  cei*emonies  which  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ages  were  either  in  difuie  or  totally  unknawm  : 
all  which  circurnilances  infallibly  dcmonflrate  that  the 
New  Teilamcnt  is  not  a  produdion  of  either  of  tliofe 
centuries. 

We  ffiall  now  confider  the  pofitivc  evidence  for  then 
authenticity  of  the  New  Teflament.  Thefc  may  be  ar-  ^ 
langed  under  the  three  following  heads  ; 

1  -  The  impoffibility  of  a  forgery,  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itfclf.  2.  The  ancient  Chriilian, 

Jevvhh,  and  Heatlien  teflimony  in  its  favour.  3.  Its 
own  internal  evidence. 

1.  The  impoffibility  of  a  forgery  arifing  from  the 
ture  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  evident.  It  is  impofllble  to  fy  for^ 
efiabhffi  forged  wiitings  as  authentic  in  any  place  where  gery  arifing 
there  are  perfons  fli  crngly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to 
Gete(d  the  fraud.  Now  the  Jews  were  the  moll  violent  ^ 
enemies  of  ChiifLianity.  Tltey  put  tlie  founder  of  it  to  ^  ^ 
death;  they  pcrfecuted  Ids  (lifciples  with  implacable 
fury  ;  and  tjiey  were  anxious  to  iliflc  the  new  religion 
in  its  birtli.  If  the  writings  of  the  New  Teilamcnt 
had  been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  deteded  the 
impoffure  ?  Is  there  a  iingle  inllance  on  record  where 
^  few  individuals  have  impofed  a  hiflory  upon  the  world 
^ainfl  the  teflimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Would  the 
irihabltaiUs  of  Palelline  have  received  the  gofpels,  if 
they  had  not  had  fufficient  eddeace  that  Jefus  Chrifl 
really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed  tfie  mira¬ 
cles  aferibed  to  him  ?  Or  woiild  the  cb arches  of  Rome 
or  of  Coiiirth  have  acknowledged  die  epiftles  addrefled 
to  them  as  the  genuine  v/orks  of  Paul,  if  Paul  had 
never  preached  among  them  ?  We  might  as  well  think 
to  prove,,  that  the  iiillory  of  the  llefoiimation  is  the  in¬ 
vention 
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Scripture,  vcntion  of  KWonans ;  and  that  no  revolution  happened 
*  in  Great  Britain  during  thelaft  ccntiiiT’. 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  evidence  which  we  produce 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teflament,  is  the 
teftimony  of  ancieht  writers,  Chdftians,  Jews,  and  Hea- 

thens.  ^  ^  •n 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  of  teftimony,  it  wm  not 
be  expedled  that  we  fhould  begin  at  the  prefent  age, 
and  trace  backwards  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  fubjcfl  to  the  firft  ages  of  Cliriftianity.  This  in¬ 
deed,  though  a  laborious  taftc,  could  be  performed  in 
the  moft  complete  manner  ;  the  whole  feries  of  authors, 
numerous  in  every  age,  who  have  quoted  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament,  written  commentaries  upon 
them,  tranftated  them  into  different  languages,  or  who 
have  drawn  up  a  lift  of  them,  could  be  exhibited  fo  as  to 
form  fuch  a  perfedl  body  of  evidence,  that  we  imagine 
even  a  jur\’  of  deifts  would  find  it  impeflible,  upon  a  de¬ 
liberate  and  candid  examination,  to  rejedfor  difbelieve  it. 

We  do  not,  however,  fuppofc  that  rcepticifm  has  yet 
arrived  at  fo  great  a  height  as  to  render  fuch  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  circumftantial  evidence  neceffary.  Palling  over 
the  intermediate  fpace,  thereft)rc,  we  fhall  afeend  at 
once  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament  was  fully  eftablifh- 
ed,  and '  trace  it  back  from  that  period  to  the  age  of 
the  apoftles.  We  hope  that  this  method  of  Hating  the 
evidence  will  appear  more  natural,  and  will  afford  more 
fatisfadtion,  than  that  which  has  been  ufually  adopted. 

It  Is  furcly  more  natural,  when  we  inveftigate  the 
truth  of  any  fadf  which  depends  on  a  feries  of  teftimo¬ 
ny,  to  begin  with  thofe  wltnelfes  who  lived  neareft  the 
prefent  age,  and  whofe  chara(5lers  are  beft  eftablilhed. 

In  this  way  we  fhall  learn  from  themfelves  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  belief,  and  the  ckaraflers  of  thofe  from 
whom  they  derived  it ;  and  thus  we  afeend  till  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  origin.  This  mode  of  inveftigation  will 
give  more  fatisfadlion  to  the  delft  than  the  ufual  way  ; 
and  we  believe  no  Chriftian,  who  Is  confident  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  will  be  unwilling  to  grant  any 
proper  conceflions.  The  deift  will  thus  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining,  feparately,  what  he  will  confider 
as  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  evidence,  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  eavlleft  Chriftian  writers,  confiftlng  of 
cxpreffions,  and  not  quotations,  taken  from  the  New 
Teftament.  The  Chriftian,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
to  wifh,  that  thefe  apparently  weak  parts  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  were  diftinftly  examined,  for  they  will  afford  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  New  Teftament  was  not  for¬ 
ged  :  and  fhould  the  deift  rejedf  the  evidence  of  thofe 
early  writers,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  he  will 
find  more  difficult  than  to  admit  the  common  hypo- 
thefis. 

In  the  fourth  century  we  could  produce  the  tefti* 
monies  of  numerous  witnelfes  to  prove  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  exifted  at  that  time  ;  but  it  will 
be  futlicient  to  mention  their  names,  the  time  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  the  fubftance  of  their  evidence.  This 
we  fhall  prefent  in  a  concife  form  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  taken  from  Jones’s  New  and  Full  Me¬ 
thod  of  eftablifhing  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament. 


^he  N'amn  of  * 
the  Writers, 


^Tbe 
times  in 
nvhieb 
they 
lived. 


I, 

Athanafius 
bifbopof  A- 
lexandria. 

II. 

Cyril  bifhop 
ofjerufalem. 

III. 

The  biftiops 
affembled  in 
the  council 
of  Laodicea,' 


IV. 

Epiphaniiis 
bifhop  of  Sa- 
larais  in  Cy¬ 
prus. 

V. 

Gregory  Na- 
zlanzen  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Con- 
ftantlnople. 

VI. 

Phllaftrlus 
bifhop  of 
Brixia  in 
Venice. 


VIL 

Jerome. 

I  ■ 


VIIL 
Ruffin  pref- 
byter  of  A- 
quilegium. 


IX. 

Auftin  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Hip¬ 
po  in  A- 
frica. 

X. 

TheXLlV 
bifhops  af¬ 
fembled  in 
the  third 
council  of 
Carthage. 


A.  C. 

3^5* 


340- 


364- 


370- 


375- 


380, 


382. 


390- 


7he  variation  or  agreed 

merit  of  their  cata-  The  booh  in  which 
logaes  with  ours  noxv  thefe  catalogues  are, 
received. 


The  fame  perfe<ft- 
ly  with  ours 
now  received. 

The  fame  with 
ours,  only  the 
Revelation  is 
omitted. 

The  Revelation 
is  omitted. 


The  fame  with 
ours  now  re- 
celvjsd. 


Omits  the  Reve¬ 
lation. 


Scripture, 


Fragment.  Epifi. 
*reJlaL  tom,  2 
^  in  Sytwp/, 
tom.  I. 

Catech.  IV,  § 

ult.  p.  I  o  I . 


Canon.  LIX. 

b.  The  Ca.' 
nons  of !  his  Coun¬ 
cil  were  not  !oii^ 
afterw  ards  recei¬ 
ved  into  the  body 
ot  the  canons  of 
the  ui  iverfal 
church. 

Hceref,  76.  cont 
Anom,  p.  399 


Garm,  de  veris 
Iff  genuin, 
Scriptur, 


rhe  fame  with  ours 
now  received;  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  men¬ 
tions  only  13  of  vSt 
t^aul's  epifties  (0- 
miiting  very  pro¬ 
bably  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews), 
and  leaves  out  the 
Revelation^. 

Thr  Xame  with  curs; 

exceptthathcfpeaks 

dubioully  of  the  PI 
piftle  to  the  H 
’!',rews;  tho*  in  other 
parts  of  his  writing> 
he  receives  it  as  ta. 
noniral. 


394- 


St  Au¬ 
ftin  was 
prefent 
at  it. 


It  perfetftly  agrees 
with  ours. 


Expo/,  in  Symh. 
Apojlol  §  jfy. 
int.  Ep,  Hieron. 
Pat,  I,  Trac, 
3.  p.  no.  Iff 
inter  Op,  Cypr, 
P‘  575 

It  perfeftly  agrees  De  DoSrin 


Lib,  de  Haref, 
Numb,  87. 


Ep,  ad  Paulin. 
83.  fPraft.  ‘6. 
p.2.  Alfocom- 
monly  prefixed 
to  the  Latin 
vulgar. 


with  ours. 


It  perfedUy  agrees 
w'ith  ours. 


Chrifl,  1.  2.  c. 
8.  Fom,  Op,  3. 
p.  25. 

Vid.  Canon, 
XLVILlff 

cap, ult. 


Wc 
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gcrlpfurc.  Wc  now  go  back  to  Eufebius,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  315,  and  whofe  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftfmo-  Teftament  we  fhall  mention  at  more  length.  “  Let  us 
niesofthe  obferve  (fays  he)  the  writings  of  the  apoftle  John, 
ancient  which  are  uncontrad'itled ;  and,  firft  of  all,  mud  be  men- 
Chnftians.  ^Joj^ed,  as  acknowledged  of  all,  the  gofpel,  according 
to  him,  well  known  to  all  the  churches  under  heaven.” 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  occafions  of 
waiting  the  gofpels,  and  the  reafons  for  placing  St 
Tnleyi  E-  John’s  the  laft,  manifeftly  fpeaking  of  all  the  four  as 
vtdenccs^cf  equal  in  their  authority,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their 
original.  The  fecond  paffage  is  taken  from  a  chap¬ 
ter,  the  title  of  which  is,  “  Of  the  Scriptures  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  fuch.” 
OF  Eufe-  Eufebius  begins  bis  enumeration  in  the  following  man- 
biu?.  ner  :  “  In  the  fird  place,  are  to  be  ranked  the  facred 
four  Gofpels,  then  the  book  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apodles  ; 
alter  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epidles  of  Paul; 
in  the  next  place,  that  called  the  fird  Epidle  of  John 
nnd  the  Epidle  of  Peter  are  to  be  adeemed  authentic  : 
after  this  is  to  be  placed,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Re¬ 
velation  of  John ;  about  which  we  diall  obferve  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  at  proper  feafons.  Of  the  controvert¬ 
ed,  but  yet  well  known  or  approved  by  the  mod,  are 
that  called  the  Epidle  of  James  and  that  of  Jude,  the 
fecond  of  Peter,  and  the  fccond  and  third  of  John,  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  written  by  the  evangelid  or  by  another 
of  the  fame  name.”  He  then  proceeds  to  reckon  up 
five  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which  he  calls  in  one 
place /puriousy  in  another  controverted ;  evidently  mean- 

94  fame  thing  by  thefe  two  words  (s). 

Of  Vido-  A.  D.  290,  Vidlorin  bifhop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany, 
in  a  commentary  upon  this  text  of  the  Revelation, 
The  fil'd  was  like  a  lion,  the  fecond  was  like  a  calf, 
the  third  like  a  man,  and  the  fourth  like  a  flying  eagle,” 
makes  out,  that  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended 
the  four  gofpels  ;  and  to  ...fhow  the  propriety  of  the 
fymbols,  he  recites  the  fubje6l  with  which  each  evange¬ 
lid  opens  his  hidory.  The  explication  is  fanciful,  but 
the  tedimony  pofitive.  He  alfo  exprefsly  cites  the 

95  Adis  of  the  Apodles. 

Of  Cypri-  ^  A.  D.  230,  Cyprian  bifhop  of  Carthage  gives  the 
following  tedimony  ;  “  'Fhe  church  (fays  this  father) 
is  w^atered  like  Paiadife  by  four  rivers,  that  is,  by  four 
gofpels.”  The  Adis  of  the  Apodles  are  alfo  frequently 
quoted  by  Cyprian  under  that  name,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Scriptures.^^  In  his  various  wri¬ 
tings  are  luch  frequent  and  copious  citations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  to  place  this  part  of  the  tedimony  beyond  con- 
troverfy.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  works  of  this  eminent 
African  bifhop,  one  qui)tation  of  a  fpiirious  or  apocry- 

96  Chiidian  writing. 

OfOrigen.  A.  D.  210,  Origen  is  a  mod  important  evidence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  peremptory  upon  the  fubjedl  now 
under  confideration,  and,  from  a  writer  of  his  learning 
and  information,  nothing  more  fatisfadlory,  than  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Origen,  preferved  in  an  extra^ofhis  works 
by  Eufebius  :  **  I’hat  the  four  gofpels  alone  are  received 
without  difpute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under 
heaven to  which  declaration  is  immediately  fubjoined 
VoL.  XVIT.  Fart.  I. 


a  brief  hidory  of  the  refpedlive  authors,  to  whom  they  Scrlptu^ 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  aferibed.  The  fentiments 
exprefled  concerning  the  gofpels  in  all  the  works  of 
Origen  which  remain,  entirely  correfpond  with  the 
tedimony  here  cited.  His  attedation  to  the  A<ds  of 
the  Apodles  is  no  lefs  pofitive  :  “  And  Luke  alfo  once 
more  founds  the  trumpet  relating  the  A£ls  of  the  A- 
podles.”  That  the  Scriptuies  were  then  univerfally 
read,  is  plainly  affirmed  by  this  writer  in  a  paflage  in 
which  he  is  repelling  the  obje<flions  of  Celfus,  That 
it  is  not  in  private  books,  or  fuch  as  arc  read  by 
few  only,  and  thofe  dudious  perfons, -but  in  books 
read  by  every  body,  that  it  is  written,  the  invifiblc 
things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clear¬ 
ly  feen,  being  underdood  by  things  that  are  made.”  It 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  Angle  out  quotations  of  Scripture 
from  fuch  a  wnter  as  this.  We  might  as  well  make  a 
feledion  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture  in  Dr  Clarke’s 
fennons.  They  are  fo  thickly  fown  in  the  works  of 
Origen,  that  Dr  Mill  fays,  If  we  had  all  his  works 
remaining,  we  ffiould  have  before  us  almod  the  whole 
text  of  the  Bible.”  97 

A.  D.  194,  Tertullian  exhibits  the  number  of  theO^Tertuk 
gofpels  then  received,  the  names  of  the  evangelids,  and^^*”* 
their  proper  defignations,  in  one  fhort  fentence. — - 
Among  the  apodles,  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the 
faith  ;  among  apodolical  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refrefh 
it.”  The  next  paflage  to  be  taken  from  Tertullian  af¬ 
fords  as  complete  an  attedation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
gofpels  as  can  be  well  imagined-  After  enumerating  the 
churches  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul  at  Corinth, 
in  Galatia,  at  Philippi,  Theflalonica,  and  Ephefus,  the 
church  of  Rome  edabliflied  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  other 
churches  derived  from  John,  he  proceeds  thus  ;  “  I  fay 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only  which  are 
apodolical,  but  with  all  who  have  fellowfhip  with  them 
in  the  fame  faith,  is  that  gofpel  of  Luke  received  from 
its  fird  publication,  which  we  fo  zealoufly  maintain 
and  prefently  afterwards  adds,  “  The  fame  authority  of 
the  apodolical  churches  will  fupport  the  other  gofpels, 
which  we  have  from  them,  and  according  to  them,  X 
mean  John’s  and  Matthew’s,  although  that  likewife 
which  Mark  publifhed  may  be  faid  to  be  Peter’s,  whofe 
interpreter  Mark  was.”  In  another  place  Tertullian 
affirms,  that  the  three  other  gofpels,  as  v/ell  as  St  Luke’s, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  the  beginning, 

.This  noble  tedimony  proves  incontedably  the  antiquity 
of  the  gofpels,  and  that  they  were  univerfally  received ; 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  had  been  fo  from 
the  fird.  And  this  evidence  appears  not  more  than  150 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  books.  Dr  Lardner  ob- 
lerves,  “  that  there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of 
the  finall  volume  of  the  New  Tedament  in  this  one 
Chridian  author,  than  there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  in  writers  of  all  charadlers,  for  feveral  ages.”  ' 

A.  D.  ’iyS,  Irenaeus  w^as  bifhop  of  Lyons,  and  is  Of  Irenseus, 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and  Pho- 
tius.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  difciple  of  Poly¬ 
carp,  who  was  a  difciple  of  John.  He  afleits  of  him- 
feU  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  rec- 
S  kon 


(s)  That  Eufebius  could  not  intend,  by  the  word  rendered  fpurwus,  what  we  at  prefent  mean  by  it,  is 
evident  froni  a  claule  in  this  very  chapter,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Gofpels  of  Peter  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias 
and  tome  others,  he  fays,  They  are  not  fo  much  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fpuriom.  but  are  to  be  reieded 
as  altogether  abfurd  and  impious.^’  Dard*  Cred*  vol.  viii.  p.  98. 
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^Scfipiure*  Jton  lip  in  all  the  principal  churches  the  fuccelTion  of  bi- 
“  {hops  to  their  firft  inftitutionw  His  teftimony  to  the  four 

gofpels  and  of  the  Apoftles  is  exprefs  and  pofi- 
tive.  ‘‘  We  have  not  received,”  fays  Irenaeus,  “  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  falvation  by  any  others 
than  thofe  by  whom  the  (rofpel  has  been  brought  to 
us.  Which  gofpel  they  firft  preached,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  will  of  God,  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might 
be  for  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith.  For  after  that  our  Lord  rofe  from  the  dead, 
and  they  (the  apoftles)  were  endowed  from  above  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  coming  down  upon  them, 
they  received  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  They 
then  went  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to 
men  the  blefting  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them, 
and  every  one  alike,  the  gofpel  of  God.  Matthew 
then,  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  gofpel  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gofpel 
at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there.  And  after 
their  exit,  Mark  alfo,  the  difciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had 
been,  preached  by  Peter.  And  Luke,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  gofpel  preached  by  him 
(Paul).  AfterwTirds  John,  the  difciple  of  the  Lord, 
who  alfo  leaned  upon  his  breaft,  llkewlfe  publifhed  a 
gofpel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephefus  In  Afia.”  Irenaeus 
then  relates  how  Matthew  begins  his  gofpel,  how 
Mark  begins  and  ends  his,  and  gives  the  fuppofed  rea- 
fons  for  doing  fo.  He  enumerates  at  length  all  the  paf- 
fages  of  Chriil’s  hiftory  in  Luke,  which  are  not  found 
in  any  of  the  other  evangellfts.  He  ftates  the  particu¬ 
lar  defign  with  which  St  John  compofed  his  gofpel,  and 
accounts  for  the  dodlrinal  declarations  which  precede 
the  narrative.  If  any  modern  divine  fhould  write  a  book 
upon  the  genulnenefs  of  the  gofpels,  he  could  not  aflert 
it  more  exprefely,  or  ftate  their  original  more  diftinftly, 
than  Irenaeus  hath  done  within  little  more  than  loo 
years  after  they  were  publiftied. 

Refpefting  the  book  of  the  A£ls  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
its  author,  the  teftimony  of  Irenaeus  is  no  lefs  explicit. 
Referring  to  the  account  of  St  PauPs  converfion  and 
vocation,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  that  book,  Nor 
can  they  (fays he,  meaning  the  parties  v/ith  whom  he  ar¬ 
gues  fhow)  that  he  is  not  to  be  credited,  who  has  related^ 
fo  us  the  truth  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs.”  In  ano¬ 
ther  place,  he  has  a6fually  coile6led  the  feveral  texts,  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  hiftory  is  reprefented  as  accom¬ 
panying  St  Paul,  which  led  him  to  exhibit  a  fummary 
of  almoft  the  whole  of  the  laft  twelve  chapters  of  the 
book. 

According  to  Lardner,  Irenaeus  quotes  twelve  of 
Paul’s  epiftles,  namii>g  their  author  ;  alfo  the  firft 
epiftle  of  Peter,  the  two  firft  epiftles  of  John,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  epiftles  of  Paul  which  he  omits  are 
thofe  addrefled  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews.  Eufe- 
bius  fays,  that  he  quotes  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  he  does  not  aferibe  it  to  Paul,  The  work,  how- 
ever,  Is  loft. 

Of  Tatian.  A.  D.  172,  Tatian,  who  is  fpoken- of  by  Clemens 
Alexandilnus,  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome,  compo- 
fed  a  harmony  of  the  four  gofpels,  which  he  called 
Dtatejfaron  of  the  four.  This  title,  as  well  as  the 
work,  is  remarkable,  becaule  it  {hows  that  then  as  well 
as  now  there  were  four,  and  only  four,  gofpels  jn  ge¬ 
neral  ufc  among  Chriftians. 

A.  D*  170,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in 
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France  lent  an  account  of  the  fiifterings  of  their  martyrs  Scripture, 
to  the  churches  of  Afia  and  Phrygia,  which  has  been 
preferved  entire  by  Eufeblus.  And  what  carries  in 
fome  meafure  the  teftimony  of  thefe  churches  to  a 
higher  age  is,  that  they  had  now  for  their  bifhop  Po- 
thinus,  who  was  90  years  old,  and  whofe  early  life  ' 
confeqiicntly  muft  have  Immediately  followed  the  times 
of  the  apoftles.  In  this  epiftle  are  exa£l  references 
to  the  gofpels  of  I.uke  and  John,  and  to  the  Ads  of 
the  Apoftles.  The  form  of  reference  is  the  fame  as  in 
all  the  preceding  articles.  That  from  St  John  Is  in  thefe 
words  :  “  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken  by 
the  Lord,  that  whofoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doth  God  fervice  *  John 

Diftind  references  are  alfo  made  toother  books,  viz.*^*'  ** 
Ads,  Romans,  Ephefians,  Phifippians^  I »  Timothy, 

I  Peter,  i  John,  Revelation.  xo® 

A.  D.  140,  Juftin  Martyr  compofed  feveral  books, 
which  are  I’nentioned  by  his  difciple  Tatian,  by  Tertul-^^^^^^* 
lian,  Methodius,  Eufebins,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and 
Photius.  In  his  writings  between  20  and  50  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  gofpels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  are  rec¬ 
koned  up,  which  are  clear,  diftind,  and  copious;  if 
each  verfe  be  counted  feparately,  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  ;  if  each  expreflion,  ftill  more.  Jones,  in  his  book 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  ventures  to  affirm 
that  he  cites  the  books  of  which  it  confifts,  particularly 
the  four  gofpels,  above  200  times. 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the  gofpels 
within  the  compafs  of  half  a  page;  **  and  in  other 
words,  he  fays,  Depart  from  me  into  outer  darknefs, 
which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  An¬ 
gels,”  (which  is  from  Matthew  xxv.  41.)  **  And  again 
he  fafd  in  other  words,  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread 
upon  ferpents  and  fcorpions,  and  venomous  beads,  and 
upon  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.”  (This  from 
Luke  X.  19.)  “  And,  before  he  was  crucified,  he  faid. 

The  fon  of  man  muft  fwfFer  many  things,  and  be  re- 
jeded  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  and  be  crucified,, 
and  rife  again  the  third  day  ;  (this  from  Mark  viii.  31.) 

All  the  references  in  Juftin  are  made  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  author ;  which  proves  that  thefe  books  were 
perfedly  well  known,  and  that  there  were  no  other 
accounts  of  Chrift  then  extant,  or,  at  leaft,  no  others 
fo  received  and  credited  as  to  make  It  neceflary  to  add 
any  marks  ofi  diflindiori.  But  although  Juftin  men¬ 
tions  not  the  authors  names,  he  calls  the  books  Me¬ 
moirs  compofed  hy  the  Ap(flles  /  Memoirs  compofed  by  the 
Apojllts  and  their  Companions ;  which  deferiptions,  the 
latter  efpecially,  exadly  fuit  the  titles  which  the  Go¬ 
fpels  aiul  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  now  bear. 

He  informs  us,  in  his  firft  apology,  that  the  memoirs 
of  the  Apojllesy  or  the^  writings  of  the  prophets,  are 
read  according  as  the  time  allows;  and,  when  the  reader 
has  ended,  the  prefident  makes  a  difeourfe,  exhorting 
to  the  imitation  of  fucli  excellent  things. 

A  few  ftiort  obfervatlons  will  fhow  the  value  of  this 
teftimony.  r.  The  Memoirs  of  the  ApofUes,  Juftin  in 
another  f^ace  exprefsly  tells  us  are  what  are  called 
gofpels.  And  that  they  were  the  gofpels  which  we  now 
ufe  is  made  certain  by  Juftin’s  numerous  quotations  of 
them,  and  his  filence  about  any  othem*  2.  He  de- 
feribes  the  general  ufage^  of  the  Cliriftian  church. 

3.  He  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  recent  or  newly  infti- 
tuted,  but  in  the  terms  in  which  men  fpeak  of  eftablifh- 
ed  cuftoma. 

5  Juftin 
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Scriptufc.  Juttln  alfo  makes  fucli  allufions  to  iht  following 
"v -  books  as  fhows  that  he  had  read  them  :  Romans,  i  Co¬ 

rinthians,  Galatians,  Ephefiana,  Phiiippians,  Coloflians, 
2  Theflalonians,  Hebrews,  t  Peter  ;  and  he  aferibes 
JOT  Revelation  to  John  the  Apoflle  of  Chriil. 

0f  Papias.  A.  D.  1 16,  Papias,  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion 
of  Polycarp,  as  Irengeus  attefts,  and  of  the  apoftolical  age 
as  all  agree,  in  a  paflage  quoted  by  Eufebius,  from  a 
work  now  loft,  exprefsly  aferibes  the  two  firft  gofpels 
to  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  and  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  thefe  gofpels  muft  have  publicly  borne  the  names  of 
thefe  authors  at  that  time,  and  probably  long  before;  for 
Papias  does  not  fay,  that  one  gofpel  was  written  by 
Matthew,  and  another  by  Mark ;  but,  afluming  this  as 
perfedlly  well  known,  he  tells  us  from  what  materials 
Mark  colle<5fed  his  account,  viz.  from  Peter’s  preaching, 
and  in  what  language  Matthew  wrote,  viz.  iii  Hebrew. 
Whether  Papias  was  well  informed  in  this  ftatement  or 
not,  to  the  point  for  which  this  teftimony  is  produced, 
namely,  that  thefe  books  bore  thefe  names  at  this  time, 
his  authority  is  complete. 

Papias  himfelf  declares  that  he  deceived  his  accounts 
of  Chriftianity  from  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
apoftles,  and  that  thoie  accounts  which  he  thus  received 
from  the  older  Chriftians,  and  had  committed  to  memory, 
he  inferred  in  his  books.  He  farther  adds,  that  he  was 
very  folicitous  to  obtain  every  poflible  information,  efpe- 
clally  to  learn  what  the  apoftles  faid  and  preached,  va¬ 
luing  fuch  information  more  than  what  was  written  in 
•  Praffat.  books  * . 

in  Op.  apud  A.  D.  io8,  Polycarp  was  the  bifhop  of  Smyrna, 
difciple  of  John  the  Apoftle.  1  his  teftimony  Con- 
c.  39- *  *  cerning  Polycarp  is  given  by  IrenSsus,  who  in  his  youth 

xox  had  feen  him.  I  can  tell  the  place,'’  faith  Irenaeus,  ‘‘  in 
Of  Poly-  which  the  blefled  Polycarp  fat  and  taught,  and  his  go- 
ing  out  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  and 
the  form  of  his  perfon,  and  the  difeourfes  he  made  to 
the  people,  and  how  he  related  his  converfation  with 
John  and  others  who  had  feen  the  Lord,  and  how  he 
related  their  fayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lord,  both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doc¬ 
trine,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witnefles  of 
the  word  of  life ;  all  which  Polycarp  related  agreeable 
to  the  feriptures.” 

Of  Polycarp,  whofe  proximity  to  the  age  and  coun¬ 
try  and  perfons  of  the  apoftles  is  thus  attefted,  we 
have  one  undoubted  cpiftle  remaining ;  which,  though 
a  fhort  performance,  contains  nearly  40  clear  allufions 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  is  ftrong 
evidence  of  the  refpedl  w’hich  was  paid  to  them  by  Chri¬ 
ftians  of  that  age.  Amongft  thefe,  although  the  writings 
of  St  Paul  are  more  frequently  ufed  by  Polycarp  than 
'  other  parts  of  feripture,  there  are  copious  allufions  to 

the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  fome  to  paftages  found  in 
^  the  gofpels  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  fome  which 

more  nearly  refemble  the  words  in  Luke. 

He  thus  fixes  the  authority  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  the  ufe  of  it  among  Chriftians.  If,  therefore,  we 
,  pray  the  Lord  to  forgive  us,  vue  ought  alfo  to  forgive. 

And  again.  With  fupplication  befeeching  the  aU-feeiiig 
God  not  to  lead  vs  into  temptation. 

In  another  place,  he  quotes  the  Words  of  our  Lord  ; 

But  remembering  what  the  Lord  faid,  teaching, 
Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Forgive,  and  ye 
(hall  be  forgiven ;  be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain 
mercy  ;  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  ihidl  be  meafured 


to  you  again^.  Suppofmg  Polycarp  to  have  had  thefe  Scripture.^ 
words  from  the  books  in  which  we  now  find  them,  it  ^ 
is  manifeft  that  thefe  books  were  confidered  by  him,  j 
and  by  his  readers,  as  he  thought,  asa;ithentic  accounts  v.  7. 
of  Chrift’s  difeourfes  ;  and  that  this  point  wasNinconteft- 
able. 

He  quotes  alfo  the  following  books,  the  firft  oF 
which  he  aferibes  to  St  Paul ;  r  Corinthians,  Ephe- 
fians,  Phiiippians,  i  and  2  Theftalonians  ;  and  makes 
evident  references  to  others,  particularly  to  Adts,  Ro¬ 
mans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  i  Timothy,  2  Timo¬ 
thy,  I  Peter,  i  John.  .  103 

Ignatius,  as  it  is  teftified  by  ancient  Chriftian  writers,  9^ 
became  bifhop  of  Antioch  about  37  years  after  Chrift’s 
afeenfion ;  and  therefore,  from  his  time,  and  place,  and 
ftation,  it  Is  probable  that  he  had  known  and  converfed 
with  many  of  the  apoftles.  Epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Polycarp  his  contemporary.  Paftages, 
found  In  the  epiftles  now  extant  under  bis* name,  are 
quoted  by  Irenseus,  A.  D.  178,  by  Origen,  A.  D. 

230  ;  and  the  occafion  of  writing  them  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  Eufebius  and  Jerome.  What  are  called  the 
fmaller  epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  generally  reckoned  the 
fame  which  were  read  by  Irenasus,  Origen,  and  Eufe¬ 
bius. 

They  are  admitted  as  genuine  by  Voflius,  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  fo  by  bifliop  Pcarfon  with  a  force 
of  argument  which  feemJT  to  admit  of  no  reply.  In 
thefe  epiftles  are  undoubted  allufions  to  Matt.  iii.  15. 
xi.  16.  to  John  iii.  8.  ;  and  their  venerable  author,  who 
often  fpeaks  of  St  Paul  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpeft, 
once  quotes  his  epiftlc  to  the  Ephefiaris  by  name,  104 

Near  the  coiiclufion  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans, 

St  Paul,  amongft  others,  fends  the  following  falutation:^^^®’ 

“  Salute  Afyncritus,  Fhlegon,  Hermasy  Patrobus, 

Hermes,  and  the  brethren  which  are  with  them.’  Of 
Hermas,  who  appears  in  this  catalogue  of  Roman 
Chriftians  as  contemporary  with  St  Paul,  there  is  a  book 
ftill  remaining,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
difputed.  It  is  called  the  Shepherdy  or  Pajior  of  Her^ 
mas,  its  antiquity  is  inconteftable,  from  the  quotations 
of  It  in  Irenseus,  A.  D.  178,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

A.  Dk  194,  Tertullian,  A.  D.  200,  Origen,  A.  D. 

230.  The  notes  of  time  extant  in  theepiftle  iifelf  agree 
with  Its  title,  and  with  the  teftimonles  concerning  it, 
which  intimate  that  it  was  written  during  the  lifetime 
of  Clement.  In  this  piece  are  tacit  allufions  to  St 
Matthew’s,  St  Luke’s,  and  St  John’s  gofpels ;  that  is 
to  fay,  there  are  applications  of  thoughts  and  expref- 
fions  found  In  thefe  gofpels,  without  citing  the  place  ot 
writer  from  which  they  were  taken.  In  this  form  ap¬ 
pear  in  Hermas  the  confefting  and  denying  of  Chrlftf  ; . 
the  parable  of  the  feed  fown  J:  ;  the  comparifon  of32,33,*or* 
Chrift’s  difciples  to  little  children  ;  the  faying,  “  he  Luke  xih 
that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  com-Sj9' 
mittetli  adultery  §  the  fingular  expreftion,  “  having 
received  all  power  from  his  Father,”  is  probably  an  allu*][]y^g* 
fion  to  Matthew  xxviii.  1 8.  and  Chrift  being  the  “gate,  ”viii.  5. 
or  only  way  of  coming  “to  God,”  is  a  plain  allufion  to§ 

John  xlv.  6.  X.  7,  9.  There  is  alfo  a  probable  allufion*'"^' 
to  A6ts  V.  32. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  has  been  confidered  as  a 
fanciful  performance.  This,  however,  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  preieiit  cafe.  We  only  adduce  it  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  books  to  which  it  frequently  alludes  ex- 
ifted  in  the  firft  century ;  and  for  this  purpolc  it  is  .fatis- 

S  a  -  fadory^ 
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Scripture,  fadloty,  as  Its  authenticity  has  never  been  queflioncd. 
y^—-  j^Q^cver  abfurd  opinions  a  man  may  entertain  while  he 
retains  his  underftanding,  his  teftimony  to  a  matter  of 
fa£l  will  ftill  be  received  in  any  court  of  jiiftice. 

poflefllon  of  an  cpiflle  written 
manus.  ^  by  Clement  bifhop  of  Rome,  whom  ancient  writers, 
without  any  doubt  or  fcruple,  aflert  to  have  been  the 
Clement  whom  St  Paul  mentions  Philippians  iv.  3. 

with  Clement  alfo,  and  other  my  fellow  labourers, 
whofe  names  are  in  the  book  of  life/*  This  epiftle  is 
fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  an  epiftle  ackno^wfedged 
by  all  ;  and,  as  Irenasus  well  repiefents  its  value,  “  writ¬ 
ten  by  Clement,  who  had  feen  the  blefled  apoftles  and 
converted  with  them,  who  had  the  preaching  of  the 
apoftles  ftill  founding  in  his  ears,  and  their  traditions 
before  his  eyes.’*  It  is  addrefted  to  the  church  of  Co¬ 
rinth  ;  and  what  alone  may  feem  a  decifive  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  Dionyfius  bifhop  of  Corinth,  about  the 
year  170,  /.  e,  about  80  or  9 o' years  after  the  epiftle 
was  written,  bears  wltnefs,  “  that  it  had  been  ufually 
read  in  that  church  from  ancient  times.**  This  epiftle 
affords,  amongft  others,  the  following  valuable  paf- 
fages  :  “  Efpecially  remembering  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jefus,  which  he  fpake,  teaching  gentlenefs  and 
long  fuffering  ;  for  thus  he  faid  (t),  Be  ye  merciful,  that 
ye  may  obtain  mercy ;  forgive,  that  it  may  be  forgiven 
unto  you  ;  as  you  do,  fo  (hall  it  be  done  unto  you  ;  as 
you  give,  fo  ftiall  it  be  given  unto  you ;  as  ye  judge,  fo 
(hall  ye  be  judged  ;  as  ye  (hew  kindnefs,  fo  ftiall  kind- 
nefs  be  (hewn  unto  you  *,  with  what  meafure  ye  mete, 
with  the  fame  it  (hall  be  meafured  to  you.  By  this 
command,  and  by  thefe  rules,  let  us  eftablilh  ourfelves, 
that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy  woids.  *’ 
Again,  “  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jefus, 
for  he  faid,  Wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come  ; 
it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  born,  than 
that  he  (hould  offend  one  of  my  ele6l ;  it  were  better 
for  him  that  a  millltone  (hould  be  tied  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  (hould  be  drowned  in  the  fea,  than  that  he 
ftiould  offend  one  of  my  little  ones  (u).** 

He  aferibes  the  firft  epiftle  to  the  , Corinthians  to 
Paul,  and  makes  fuch  allulions  to  the  following  books 
as  is  fufficient  to  (liew  that  he  had  feen  and  read  them : 
A6fs,  Romans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephefians, 
Philippians,  Coloffians,  i  Theffalonians,  i  Timothy, 

2  Timothy,  Titus,  i  Peter,  2  Peter. 

It  may  be  faid,  as  Clement  has  not  mentioned  the 
books  by  name  from  which  we  affert  thefe  allulions  or 
references  are  made,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  refers  to 
any  books,  or  whether  he  received  thefe  expreffions  from 
the  difeourfes  and  converfation  of  the  apoftles.  Mr 
Paley  has  given  a  very  fatisfadlory  anfwer  to  this  objec¬ 
tion:  ift.  That  Clement,  in  the  very  fame  manner,  name¬ 
ly,  without  any  mark  of  reference,  ufes  a  paffage  now 
•  Chap,  found  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  *  ;  which  paffage, 

^9^  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  words  that  compofe  it,  and 

from  their  order,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  muft  have  taken 


from  the  epiftle^  The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to  Scripmrr> 
fome  very  fingiilar  fentiments  in  the  epiftle  to  the  He-  — [ 
brews.  Secondly,  ITiat  there  are  many  fentences  of 
St  Paul’s  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  to  be  found  in 
Clement’s  epiftle,  without  any  fign  of  quotation,  which 
yet  certainly  are  quotations  ;  bccaufe  it  appears  that 
Clement  had  St  Paul’s  epiftle  before  him  ;  for  in  one 
place  he  mentions  it  in  terms  too  exprefs  to  leave 
us  in  any  doubt.  ‘‘  Take  into  your  hands  the  epiftle 
of  the  bleffed  apoftle  Paul.”  Thirdly,  That  this  me¬ 
thod  of  adopting  words  of  feripture,  without  reference 
or  acknowledgment,  was  a  method  in  general  ufc  amongft 
the  moft  ancient  Chriftian  writers.  Thefe  analogies 
not  only  repel  the  objedlion,  but  caft  the  prefumption 
on  the  other  ftde  ;  and  afford  a  confiderable  degree  of 
pofitive  proof,  that  the  words  in  queftion  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  places  of  feripture  in  which  we  now 
find  them.  But  take  it,  if  you  will,  the  other  way,  that 
Clement  had  heard  thefe  words  from  the  apoftles  or  firft 
teachers  of  Chriftianity  ;  with  refperft  to  the  precifa 
point  of  our  argument,  viz.  that  the  feriptures  contain 
what  the  apoftles  taught,  this  fuppufition  may  ferve  al- 
moft  as  well. 

We  have  now  traced  the  evidence  to  the  times  of  the 
apoftles  ;  but  we  have  not  been  anxious  to  draw  it  out 
to  a  great  length,  by  introducing  every  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  been  careful  to  render  it  as  concile  ; 

as  poflible,  that  its  force  might  be  difeerned  at  a  glance. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  dated  is  of  two  kinds. 

Till  the  time  of  Jiiftin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  it  confifts  . 

chiefly  of  allufions,  references,  and  expreffions,  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  without  men¬ 
tioning  them  by  name.  After  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it 
became  ufual  to  cite  the  facred  books,  and  mention  the  -v  .  i 
authors  from  whom  the  citations  were  taken. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  evidence  will  perhaps  appear  to  The  alla^  ; 
fome  exceptionable  ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that  and 
it  was  ufual  among  the  ancient  Chriftians  as  well  5 

Jews  to  adopt  the  expreffions  of  Scripture  without  ^ 

ming  the  authors.  Why  they  did  fo  it  is  not  neceffarybv  the  firft 
to  inquire.  The  only  point  of  importance  to  be  deter- ChriiHan 
mined  is,  whether  thofe  references  are  a  fufficient  proof 
of  the  exifterice  of  the  books  to  which  they  ^kude  ?  f 
This,  we  prefume,  will  not  be  denied  ;  efpecially  in  them  their 
prefent  age,  wheii  it  is  fo  common  to  charge  an  author  time, 
with  plagiarifm  if  he  happen  to  fall  upon  the  fame  train 
of  ideas,  or  exprefs  himfelf  in  afimilar  manner  with  au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  before  him.  We  may  farther 
affirm,  that  thefe  tacit  references  afford  a  complete  ^  oof  | 

that  thofe  ancient  writers  had  no  intention  of  impofing  | 

a  forgery  upon  the  world.  They  prove  the  exiftence 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  and  of  the  apoftolical  writings, 
without  (bowing  any  fufplcious  earneftnefs  that  men 
(hould  believe  them.  Had  thefe  books  been  forged, 
thofe  who  wilhed  to  pafs  them  upon  the  world  would 
have  been  at  more  pains  than  the  firft  Chriftians  were 
to  prove  their  authenticity.  They  adicd  the  part  of 

hone  ft 


(t)  **  Bleffed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  (hall  obtain  mercy,”  Matt.  v.  7.  “  Forgive,  and  ye  (hall  be  forgiven  5 

give,  and  it  (hall  be  given  unto  you,”  Luke  vi.  37,  38.“  Judge  aot,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ;  for  \vith  what  judge' 
ment  ye  judge,  ye  (hall  be  judged,  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  (hall  be  meafured  to  you  again,”  Mat.  vii.  2. 

(u)  Matt,  xvili.  6.  “  But  whofo  (hall  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millftone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  caft  into  the  fea.”  The  latter  part  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  in  Clement  agrees  more  exadlly  with  Luke  xvii.  2.  **  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millftone  were  hanged 
about  hia  neck,  and  he  caft  into  the  fea,  than  that  he  ftiould  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones.” 
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Scripture,  honeft  men  J  they  believetl  them  themfelves,  ^nd  they 
never  imagined  that  others  would  fufpe<^  their  truth. 

It  is  a  conjideration  of  great  importance,  in  review¬ 
ing  the  evidence  which  has  been  now  ilated,  that  the 
witnefles  lived  in  different  countries  ;  Clemens  flourifh- 
ed  at  Rome,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Juftin  Martyr  in  vSy- 
H  ria,  Irenceus  in  France,  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  Origeu 

i  at  Alexandria,  and  Eufebius  at  Caefarea.  This  proves 

that  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament  were  equally  well 
known  in  diftant  countries  by  men  who  had  no  inter- 
IC7  courfe  with  one  another. 

I  Teftimo-  The  fame  thing  is  proved  by  teftimonies  if  poflible 
j  mes  of  He- exceptionable.  The  ancient  heretics,  whofe  opi- 
I  *  nions  were  fometimes  grofler  and  more  impious  than 
thofe  which  any  modern  feftar)^  has  ventured  to  broach, 
and  whofe  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  them  equalled  that 
I  of  the  moll  flaming  enthufiafl  of  the  lall  century,  never 

called  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Teflament.  When  they  met  with  any  paflage  in 
the  gofpels  or  epiftles  which  they  could  not  reconcile 
to  their  own  heretical  notions,  they  either  erafed  it,  or 
denied  that  the  author  was  infpired  ;  but  they  nowhere 

*  contend  that  the  book  in  which  it  flood  was  not  writ- 

^  ten  by  the  apoftle  or  evangelift  wdiofe  name  it  bore. 

^  Eufebius  relates,  that  the  Ebionites  rejedled  all  the 

epiftles  of  Paul,  and  called  him  an  apoftate,  becaufe  he 
departed  from  the  Levitical  law  ;  and  they  adopted  as 
their  rule  of  faith  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  though  in¬ 
deed  they  greatly  corrupted  it.  This  proves  therefore 
that  the  gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  then  pub- 
lifhed,  and  that  St  PauPs  epiftles  were  then  known. 

Of  the  heretics  who  erafed  or  altered  paflages  to 
make  the  Scriptures  agree  with  their  do£lrines,  we  may^ 
produce  Marcion  as  an  inftance,  who  lived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  2d  century.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
he  could  have  ealily  difeovered  if  the  writings  of  the 
y  New  Teflament  had  been  forged  ;  and  as  he  was  much 

I  Incenfed  againft  the  orthodox  party,  if  fuch  a  forgery 

had  been  committed,  unqueftionably  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  make  the  difeovery,  as  it  would  have  afforded 
the  moft  ample  means  of  revenge  and  triumph,  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  eftablifh  his  own  opinions  with  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  his  whole  condu£l  fhows  clearly,  that  he 
believed  the  writings  of  the  New  Peftament  to  be  au¬ 
thentic.  He  faid  that  the  gofpel  according  to  St  Mat- 
P  thew,  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  thofe  of  St  Pe¬ 

ter  and  St  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Teflament  in  ge- 
I  neral,  were  writings  not  for  Chriflians  but  for  Jew's. 

*  He  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  gofpel  according  to 

^  Luke,  and  the  firft  ten  epiftles  of  Paul;  in  which  it  has 

I  been  affirmed  by  Epiphanlus,  that  he  altered  every  paf- 

I  fage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions  :  but  as  many 

of  thefe  alterations  are  w'hat  modern  critics  call  various 
readings y  though  we  receive  the  teflimony  of  Epipha- 
nius,  W'C  muft  not  rely  upon  his  opinion  (x).  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament 
above-mentioned  did  then  exift,  and  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  works  of  the  authors  whofe  names  they  bear. 

E)r  Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  fums  -^p  this 
head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words  ;  “  Noetus, 
Paul  of  Samofata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Phot  in  us,  the 
Novatians,  Donatifts,  Manicheans  (  y),  Prifciliianlfls, 


befide  Artemon,  the  Audlans,  the  Amna,  and  divert  Scripture, 
others,  all  received  moil  or  all  the  fame  books  of  the  — 

New  Teflament  which  the  Catholics  received ;  and 
agreed  in  a  like  refpeft  for  them  as  w^it  by  apoftles  or 
their  difciples  and  companions.’^  io3 

Celfus  and  Porphyry,  both  enemies  of  the  Chrifllan  Teftimo- 
rellgion,  are  powerful  witnefles  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
New  Teflament.  'Celfus,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  fecond  century,  not  only  mentions  by  name,  but 
quotes  paflages  from  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament : 
and  that  the  books  to  which  he  refers  were  no  other 
than  our  prefent  gofpels,  is  evident  from  the  allufions  109 
to  various  paflages  ftill  found  In  them.  Celfus  takes  Ceifus^ 
notice  of  the  genealogies,  which  fixes  two  of  thefe  gof¬ 
pels  ;  of  the  precepts,  Refill  not  him  that  Injures  you, 
and,  If  a  man  flrike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  to  him 
the  other  alfo ;  of  the  w'oes  denounced  by  Chrift  ;  of 
his  predidlions  ;  of  his  faying  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
lerve  two  mafters  ;  of  the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  reed  which  was  put  into  the  hand  of 
Jefus  ;  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  body  upon 
the  crofs,  a  circumftance  which  is  recorded  only  by 
John;  and  (what  is  tnjiar  omnium  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  we  produce  It)  of  the  diffeience  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  refurredllon  by  the  evangeliftsj  fome  men¬ 
tioning  two  angels  at  the  fepulchre,  others  only  one. 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Celfus  not 
only  perpetually  referred  to  the  accounts  of  Chrift  con¬ 
tained  in  the  four  gofpels,  but  that  he  referred  to  nO 
other  accounts  ;  that  he  founded  none  of  his  obje<fllons 
to  Chriflianity  upon  any  thing  delivered  in  fpurious^ 
gofpels.  no 

The  teflimony  of  Porphyry  is  ftill  more  Important  Of 
than  that  of  Celfus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  213, 

Tyrian  origin.  Unfortunately  for  the  prefent  age, 
fays  Michaelis,  the  miflaken  zeal  of  theChriftian  em¬ 
perors  has  banilhed  his  writings  from  the  world ;  and 
every  real  friend  of  our  religion  would  gladly  give  the 
works  of  one  of  the  pious  fathers  to  refeue  thofe  of 
Porphyry  from  the  flames.  But  Mr  Marfh,  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  judicious  tranflator  of  Michaelis,  relates,  that,, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Ifaac  Voflius,  a  manu- 
feript  of  the  works  of  Porphyry  Is  preferved  in  the  Mo- 
dicean  library  at  Florence,  but  kept  fo  fecret  that  na 
one  is  permitted  to  fee  it.  It  is  univerfally  allowed, 
that  Porphyry  is  the  moil  fenfible,  as  well  as  the  moll 
fevere,  adverfary  of  the  Chriflian  religion  that  antiqui¬ 
ty  can  produce.  He  was  verfed  not  only  in  hillory, 
but  alfo  in  philofophy  and  politics.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Chriflians  was  not  confined  to  a  Angle  coun¬ 
try  ;  tor  he  had  converfed  with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Si¬ 
cily,  and  in  Rome.  Enabled  by  his  birth  to  fludy  the 
Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was  of  all  the 
adverfaries  to  the  Chrifllan  religion  the  heft  qualified  to 
inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  writings- 
He  poffelfed  therefore  every  advantage  which  natural 
abilities  or  a  fcientific  education  could  afford  to  difeover 
whether  the  New  Teflament  was  a  genuine  woik  of  the 
apoftles  and  evangellfls,  or  whether  it  was  impofed  up¬ 
on  the  world  after  the  deceafe  of  its  pretended  authors. 

But  no  trace  of  this  fufpiciori  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.-  In  the  fragments  which  ftill  remain, 

mention 


{^)  Ur  LoefFer  has  written  a  learned  diflertation  to  prove  that  Marcion  did  not  corrupt  the  facred  writlnf^s. 
(y)  This  mufl  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Fauflus,  who  lived  fo  late  as  the  year  384.  ^  * 
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mention  Is  made  of  the  gofpcls  of  St  Matthew*,  St  Mark^ 
and  St  John,  the  Afts  of  the  Apollles,  and  the  epiftle 
to  the  Galatians  ;  and  it  clearly  appears  from  the  very 
objedlions  of  Porphyry,  that  the  books  to  which  he  al¬ 
ludes  were  the  fame  which  we  polTefs  at  prefent.  Thus 
he  objedis  to  the  repetition  of  a  generation  in  St  Mat- 
tliew’ft  genealogy  ;  to  Matthew's  call  ;  to  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  a  text  from  Ifaiah,  which  is  found  in  a  pfalm 
aferibed  to  Afaph  ;  to  the  calling  of  the  lake  of  Tibe¬ 
rias  a  fea ;  to  the  expreflion  in  St  Matthew,  the  abo¬ 
mination  of  defolation  to  the  variation  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  upon  the  text  “  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wildernels,’^  Matthew  citing  it  from  Ifaias,  Mark 
from  the  prophets ;  to  John’s  application  of  the  term 
Word ;  to  Chriil’s  change  of  intention  about  going  up 
to  the  feafl  of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  8.)  ;  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  denounced  by  St  Peter  upon  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  which  he  calls  an  imprecation  of  death. 

The  in  fiances  here  alleged  ferve  in  fome  meafurc  to 
fhow  the  nature  of  Porphyry’s  objcdlions,  and  prove 
that  Porphyry  had  read  the  gofpels  with  that  fort  of 
attention  which  a  writer -would  employ  w^ho  regarded 
them  as  the  depofitaries  of  the  religion  which  he  at¬ 
tacked.  Befide  thefe  fpecifications,  there  exifls  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  Chriftians  general  evidence,  that  the 
places  ot  Scripture,  upon  which  Porphyry  had  made  re¬ 
marks,  were  very  numerous. 

The  internal  evidence  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Teftament  coiififls  of  two  parts «  The  nature 
of  the  flyle,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  New  Teftament 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

The  ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament  Is  ftngular,  and 
differs  very  widely  from  the  ftyle  of  clafiical  authors.  It 
is  full  of  Hebraifms  and  Syriafms  ;  a  clrcumftance  which 
pious  ignorance  has  confidered  as  a  fault,  and  which, 
even  fo  late  as  the  prefent  century,  it  has  attempted 
to  remove;  not  knowing  that  thefe  very  deviations 
from  Grecian  purity  afford  the  ftrongeft  prefumptioti  in 
its  favour  :  for  they  prove,  that  the  Ne^  Tejlament  *ivas 
^written  by  men  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  is  therefore  a  pro^ 
duciion  of  the  firjl  century^  After  the  death  of  the  ftift 
Jewifh  converts,  few  of  the  Jews  turned  preachers  of 
the  gofpel ;  the  Chriftians  were  generally  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  and  confequently  could  not  write  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament.  After  the  deftriuftion  of 
Jerufalem  and  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  their  lan¬ 
guage  muft  have  been  blended  wnth  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  their  vernacular  phrafeology  almoft  entirely 
loft.  The  language  of  the  early  fathers,  though  not 
always  the  pureft  clafiic  Greek,  has  no  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  New  Teftament,  not  even  excepting  the 
works  of  the  few  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Plebrew; 
as  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Juftin  Martyr,  who  being  a 
native  of  Palelline,  might  have  written  in  a  ftyle  iimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  New  Teftament,  had  fuch  a  ftyle  then 
prevailed.  He  that  fufpedls  the  New  Teftament  to  be 
the  forgery  of  a  more  recent  period,  ought  to  produce 
fome  perfon  who  has  employed  a  limilar  diction  ;  but 
thole  who  are  converfant  with  eaftern  writings  know 
well  that  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  been  enured  to  call- 
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ern  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  from  his  infancy,  SerJ 
can  never  imitate  with  fuccefs  the  oriental  ftyle,  much'^ — 
Icfs  forge  a  hiftory  or  an  eplftle  which  ebn tains  a  ihou- 
fand  incidental  allufions,  which  nothing  but  truth  could 
fuggeft.  To  imitate  clofely  the'dfyle  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  is  even  more  difficult  than  to  imitate  that  of  any 
other  oriental  book ;  for  there  is  not  a  lingle  author, 

"  even  among  the  Jews  themfelves,  fince  the  deftranTtion 
of  Jerufalem,  that  has  compofed  in  a  ftyle  in  the  leaft 
degree  like  it  (z  j. 

But  though  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  bear  ft> 
dofe  a  refemblance  in  idiom,  there  is  a  diverfity  of  ftyle 
which  fhows  them  to  be  the  work  of  different*  perfons. 
Whoever  reads  with  attention  the  epiftles  of  Paul,  muft 
be  convinced  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  fame 
author.  An  equal  degree  of  ftmllarity  is  to  be  found 
between  the  gofpel  and  ift  epiftle  of  John.  The  wri- 
tings  of  St  John  and  St  Paul  exhibit  marks  of  an  ori* 
ginal  genius  which  no  imitation  can  ever  attain.  The 
character  of  Paul  as  a  writer  is  drawn  with  great  judge¬ 
ment  by  Michaelis  ;  “  His  mind  overflows  with  fenti- 
ment,  yet  he  never  lofes  fight  of  his  principal  objedl, 
but  hurried  on  by  the  rapidity  of  thought,  difclofes  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  middle  a  conclufion  to  be  made  only  at 
the  end.  To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  he  joins  the  acutenefs  of  philofophicai  wifdom, 
which  lie  difplays  in  applying  and  expounding  the  fa¬ 
ded  writings ;  and  his  explanations  are  therefore  fome- 
times  fo  new  and  unexpedled,  that  fuperficial  obferv'crs 
might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  them  erroneous.  I'he  fire 
of  his  genius,  and  his  inattention  to  ftyle,  occafion  fre¬ 
quently  a  twofold  obfcurlty,  he  being  often  too  concife 
to  be  underftood  except  by  thofe  to  whom  be  Immedi¬ 
ately  wrote,  and  not  feldom  on  the  other  hand  fo  full 
of  his  fubjedl,  as  to  produce  long  and  difficult  pareiithe- 
fes,  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  word  even  in  different 
lenfes.  With  a  talent  for  irony  and  fatire,  he  unites 
the  moft  refined  fenfibility,  and  tempers  the  feverity  of 
his  cenfures  by  expreffioiis  of  tendernefs  and  affe<flion  ; 
nor  does  he  ever  forget  in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal 
the  rules  of  modefty  and  decorum.  He  is  a  writer,  in 
ffiort,  of  fo  finguiar  and  wonderful  a  compofition,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rival.  That  truly  fenfi- 
ble  and  fagacious  philofopher  Locke  was  of  the  fame 
opinion,  and  contended  that  St  Paul  was  without  an 
equal.” 

Poems  have  been  forged  and  aferibed  to  former  ages 
with  fome  fuccefs.  Philofophicai  treatifes  might  be  in¬ 
vented  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  detedl ;  but  there 
is  not  a  fingle  in ftance  on  record  where  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  forge  a  hiftory  or  a  long  epiftle,  where 
the  fraud  has  not  been  either  fully  proved,  or  rendered 
fo  fufpicious  that  few  are  weak  enough  to  believe  it. 
Whoever  attempts  to  forge  a  hiftory  or  an  epiftle  in  the 
name  of  an  ancient  author,  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
contradidling  the  hiftory  or  the  manners  of  that  age, 
efpecially  if  he  relate  events  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
general  hiftory,  but  fuch  as  refer  to  a  fiiiglc  city,  fea, 
religic<*.;  or  fchool. 

The  difficulty  of  forging  fuch  hiftories  as  the  gofpels, 

and 


(z)  rhe  ftyle  of  Clemens  Ronianus  may  perhaps  be  an  exception.  By  many  eminent  critics  it  has  been 
°  f  ^  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  give  room  for  the  opinion  that  Clement  eitlrer  was 
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Scripture,  and  fuch  cpJftles  as  thofe  of  Paul,  cannot  be  overcome 
by  all  the  genius,  learning,  and  induftry,  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  fociety  of  men  that  ever  lived.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  purer  fyftem  of  ethics  than  all  the  ancient  philo- 
fephers  could  invent  :  They  difeover  a  candour  and  mo'* 
deify  unexampled  ;  They  exhibit  an  oripjnality  in  the 
charadler  of  Jefus,  and  yet  fuch  a  confiflency  as  the 
imagination  of  our  bell  poets  has  never  reached.  Now 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumllance,  that  hiftories  writ*, 
ten  by  four  different  men  fhould  preferve  fuch  dignity 
and  confiflency,  though  frequently  relating  different  ac¬ 
tions  ot  Jefus,  and  defeending  to  the  moll  minute  cir- 
cumflances  in  his  life.  The  feene  of  adlion  is  too  ex- 
ten  five,  and  the  agreement  of  fafts  with  the  {late  of  the 
times  as  reprefented  by  other  hiflorians  is  too  clofe, 
to  admit  the  poflibility  of  forgery. 

The  feene  of  adlion  is  not  confined  to  one  country, 
it  is  fucceffively  laid  in  the  greatefl  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  in  Rome,  in  Antioch,  in  Corinth,  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  in  Jerufalem  and  the  land  of  Paleftine.  In¬ 
numerable  allulions  are  made  to  the  manners  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  ;  and 
refpedling  the  Jews,  they  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and 
follies  of  theic  fchools.  Yet  after  the  ftridleft  examina¬ 
tion,  the  New  Teflament  will  be  found  to  have  a  won- 
deiful  coincidence  and  harmony  with  Jofephus,  the 
principal  hiftorian  of  thefe  times,  and  an  enemy  of  Chri- 
ftianity. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  who  the  foldiers  were  who  arc 
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emarkable  fald  the  gofpel  of  Luke  to  have  addreffed  John  the 

oirTidenL  thefe  words.  What  Jh  all  n.ve  do?  An  anfwer 

otwetn  this  queftion  may  be  found  in  Jofephus*.  Herod 
the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his 
father-in  law  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  at 
the  very  time  that  John  was  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
nefs;  and  the  road  from  Galilee  to  Arabia  running 
through  that  wildernefs,  the  foldiers  on  their  march  had 
this  interview  with  the  Baptifl.  A  coincidence  like  this, 
which  has  b^en  overlooked  by  all  the  commentators, 
would  not  probably  be  attended  to  in  a  forgery. 

Another  inltance  of  an  agreement  no  lefs  remarkable 
we  fhall  quote  from  the  valuable  work  of  Michaelis. 
It  has  been  a  queftion  of  Tome  difficulty  among  the 
learned,  who  was  the  Ananias  who  commanded  St  Paul 
to  be  fmitten  on  the  mouth  when  he  was  making  his  de¬ 
fence  before  the  council  in  Jerufalem  *.  Krebs,  in  his 
rfiti.  5.  remarks  taken  from  Jofephus,  has  fhown  him  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Nebedeni.  But  if  fo,  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  chronology,  that  Ananias  was,  at  that 
time,  called  high  prieft,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jofe¬ 
phus  that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much 
earlier  \  And  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  St  Paul  fays, 
I  will  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  ptieft 
The  faeerdctal  garb  mu  ft  have  difeovered  who  he  was  : 
a  jeft  would  have  ill-fuited  the  gravity  of  a  tribunal  ; 
and  a  falfehood  is  inconfiftent  with  the  charadler  of  St 
Paul. 

All  thefe  difficulties  vanifh  as  foon  as  we  examine  the 
fpecial  hiftory^  of  that  period  :  Ananias  the  fon  of  Ne¬ 
bedeni  was  highrprieft  at  the  time  that  Plelena  queen 
of  Adiabene  fupplied  the  Jews  with  corn  from  Egypt, 
during  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
ef  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
A£ls.  St  Paul  therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
fcdem  at  that  period,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  ©f 
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the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  Scripfnre* 
the  liolding  of  the  firft  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jeru-  — 
falem,  Ananias  was  difpofl'effed  of  his  office,  in  confe- 
qiience  of  certain  a6ls  of  violence  between  the  Samari- 
tans  and  the  Jews,  and  fent  prifoner  to  Rome;  but  being 
afterwards  releafed,  he  returned  to  Jerufalem.  Now  from 
that  period  he  could  not  be  called  high-p^iejl  in  the  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  of  the  word,*  though  Jofephus  has  fometimes 
given  him  the  title  of  taken  in  the  more  exten- 

five  meaning  of  a  pried,  who  had  a  feat  and  voice  in 
the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  Jonathan,  though  we  arc  riot  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumftances  of  his  elevation,  had 
been  raifed  in  the  mean  time  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in 
the  Jewifh  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan, 
who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  high- 
priefthood  of  Ifmael,  who  was  invefted  with  that  dignity 
by  Agrippa,  elapfed  an  interval  during  which  the  fa- 
cerdotal  office  was  vacant.  Now  it  happened  precifely  ~ 
in  this  interval  that  St  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerufa- 
lem  :  and,  the  Sanhedrim  being  delfitute  of  a  preftdent, 
he  undertook  of  his  own  authority  the  difeharge  of  that 
office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greateft  tyranny. 

It  is  pofiible  therefore  that  St  Paul,  who  had  been  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days  in  Jerufalem,  might  be  ignorant  that  A- 
nariias,  who  had  been  difpofTeffed  of  the  priefthood,  had 
taken  upon  himfelf  a  truft  to  which  he  was  not  intitled; 
he  might  therefore  very  naturally  exclaim,  ‘  I  wift  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high -prieft  !’  Admitting  him 
on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
fa6l,  the  expreffion  muft  be  confidered  as  an  indire6l 
reproof,  and  a  tacit  refufal  to  recognize  ufurped  au-  - 
thority.’^ 

Could  fuch  a  correfpondence  as  this  fubftft  between 
truth  and  falfehood,  between  a  forgery  and  an  authen¬ 
tic  hiftory  ?  or  is  it  credible  that  thefe  events  could  be 
related  by  any  perfon  but  a  contem|>orary  ? 

Impreffed  with  the  love  of  truth)  and  feeling  con- There  are 
tempt  as  well  as  deteftation  at  pious  frauds,  we  hefitate^^^*^  appa- 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  in  fome  particular  fadls  there 
is  a  diflcrence  either  real  or  apparent  between  Jofephus  but  thefe 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  l^ftament.  The  objec-probahljr 
tions  arifing  from  thefe  differences  are  of  two  kinds  : 

I.  Such  as  would  prove  a  book  hot  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  the  author  to  whom  it  is  aferibed.  2.  Such  as 
w^onld  prove  that  the  author  was  miftaken,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  divinely  infpired.  To  the  firll  clafs  belongs 
the  following  objeftion  :  St  Paul  fays*  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.) 
that  the  governor  of  Damafeus  was  under  Aretas  the 
king  :  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  18th  book  of 
the  Jewifh  Antiquities,  w'hich  correfponds  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  St  PauPs  journey  to  Damafeus,  this  city  mull 
have  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Romans  and  what 
authority  could  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petreea, 
have  in  fuch  a  city  ?  In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  J.  G. 

Hyne,  in  a  differt^.tion  publiflied  in  1755,  has  fhown  it 
to  be  highly  probable  that  Aretas,  againft  whom  .the 
Romans,  not  long  before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  made 
a  declaration  of  war,  which  they  neglcdlcd  to  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  took  the  opportunity  of  fciziiig  Damafeus, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  his  ancellors ;  an  event 
omitted  by  Jofephus,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Jewifh 
hiftor)>',  and  by  the  Roman  hfftorians  as  being  a  matter 
not  flattering  in  itfelf,  and  belonging  only  to  a  diftant 
province.  Secondly,  That  Aretas  was  by  religion  a  Jew ; 
a  circumftance  the  more  credible,  when  we  refie£l  that 
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JudaKm  had  been  widely  propagated  in  that  country,  is  their  infptratlon. 
and  that  even  kings  in  Arabia  Felix  had  recognized  the  ' 
law  of  Mofes  The  difficulty  then  is  fo  far  removed, 
that  it  ceafes  to  create  fufplcion  again fl  an  epi'Me 
which  has  fo  many  evident  marks  of  authenticity  ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that,  in  order  to  place  the 
fubje6t  in  the  cleared  point  of  view,  we  are  not  fat- 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  particular  hiftory  of  Da- 
mafcus. 

Examples  of  the  fecond  kind  are  fuch  as,  if  allowed 
their  full  force,  might  indeed  prove  a  writer  not  divine¬ 
ly  infpired,  but  could  afford  no  reafon  to  conclude  that 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  writings  which  bear  his 
name,  fmce  miftakes  may  be  committed  by  the  mod  ac¬ 
curate  hidorian.  The  chief  difficulties  of  this  nature 
are  found  in  the  gofpel  according  to  St  Luke,  and  do 
not  apply  to  the  writings  of  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  and 
Peter.  Laying  afide  the  idea  of  infpiration  altogether, 
let  us  inquire  whether  Luke  or  Jofephiis  be  mod  iii- 
tltled  to  credit  in  thofe  paflages  where  they  differ ; 
which  of  them  is  mod  accurate,  and  which  of  them  had 
the  bed  oppoitunities  of  exploring  the  truth  of  the 
fa6ts  which  they  relate.  Now  Jofephus  relates  the  fame 
dory  differently  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  and  is 
fometlmes  equally  midaken  in  them  all.  We  do  not 
recolleft  to  have  feen  fuck  inconfidencies  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  St  Luke.  Luke  knew  the  charadfers,  and 
v/itneffed  many  of  the  fads,  of  which  he  fpeaks  ;  and  he 
could  receive  the  bed  information  refpedlng  thofe  fads 
which  were  tranfaded  in  his  abfence.  Jofephus  was 
born  A.  D.  37,  fome  years  after  our  Saviour’s  afcenfion. 

Now  it  is  a  very  important  obfervation  of  Michael  is, 
that  the  period  of  hldory  with  which  mankind  are  lead 
acquainted  is  that  which  includes  the  time  of  their 
childhood  and  youth,  together  with  the  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  years  Immediately  preceding  their  birth.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  affairs  tranfaded  during  that  period,  we  are 
much  more  liable  to  fall  into  mldakes  than  concerning 
thofe  of  a  remoter  age.  The  reafon  is,  that  authentic 
liidory  never  comes  down  to  the  period  of  our  birth  ; 
our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  de¬ 
pends  on  hearfay  ;  and  the  events,  which  pafs  within 
the  fird  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  our  lives,  we  are 
too  young  and  heedlefs  to  obferve  with  attention.  This 
mud  have  been  more  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Jofephus  than  at  prefent,  when  there  were  neither  daily 
papers  nor  periodical  journals  to  fupply  the  want  of  re¬ 
gular  annals.  There  was  no  hidorian  from  whom  Jo¬ 
fephus  could  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  times  that 
immediately  preceded  his  birth.  There  is  a  period  then 
of  forty  or  fifty  years,  in  which,  even  with  the-mod  di¬ 
ligent  inquiry,  he  was  expofed  to  error. 

When  we  find  therefore  the  relations  of  Luke  and 
Jofephus  fo  different  as  not  to  be  reconciled,  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  determine  without  any  further  inquiry 
ill  favour  of  Jofephus.  Let  their  charafter,  and  works, 
and  fituation,  be  dridfly  examined ;  let  their  tedimony 
be  duly  weighed  and  compared  ;  and  then  let  the  pre¬ 
ference  be  given  to  that  author  who,  according  to  the 
drifted  rules  of  equity  and  judice,  feems  intitled  to  the 
hlghed  degree  of  credit.  The  dccifion  of  a  jury,  we 
fhall  venture  to  fay,  would  in  every  indance  turn  out  in 
favour  of  Luke. 

Having  thus  afeertained  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Tedament,  the  next  thing  to  be  coiifidered 
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It  is  certainly  of  fome  importance  Scripture, 
to  know  how  far  the  apodles  and  evangelids  were  gui-  •~v— — ^ 
ded  in  their  writings  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the.  . 
fplrlt  of  God  ;  though  this  knowledge,  it  attainable,  is  of  the  New 
not  equally  important  with  that  of  the  authenticity  of  Tedament, 
tliefe  writings.  Michaelis  indeed  afferts,  that  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  the  New  Tedament  may  be  proved  whether  we 
can  evince  it  to  be  written  by  immediate  infpiration  or 
notf.  ‘‘  The  quedion  (fays  he),  whether  the  books  oft  Chap.  iu. 
the  New  Tedament  are  infpired  ?  is  not  fo  important  as  ^  ** 
the  quedion,  whether  they  are  genuine  ?  The  truth  of 
our  religion  depends  upon  the  latter,  not  abfolutely  oa 
the  former.  Had  the  Deity  infpired  not  a  fingle  book 
of  the  New  Tedament,  but  left  the  apodles  and  evan¬ 
gelids  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  natural  abili¬ 
ties  to  commit  what  they  knew  to  writing,  admitting 
their  works  to  be  authentic,  and  podefled  of  a  fufficient 
degree  of  credibility,  the  Cliridian  religion  would  dill 
be  well  founded.  The  miracles  by  which  it  is  con-  Not  necef. 
firmed  would  equally  demondrate  Its  truth,  even  if  the^^'"/  m  the 
perfons  who  atteded  them  were  not  infpired,  but  fimply  . 

human  witiielles  ;  and  their  divine  authority  is  never  ty  accord- 
prefiippofed,  when  we  difeufs  the  quedion  of  miracles,  ing  to  the 
but  merely  their  credibility  as  human  evidence.  If  the 
miracles  are  true  which  the  evangelids  relate,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chrid  recorded  In  the  gofpels  are  proved  to 
be  the  infallible  oracles  of  God ;  and,  even  If  we  admit 
the  apodles  to  be  midaken  in  certain  not  eflentlal  cir- 
cumdances,  yet  as  the  main  points  of  the  religion  which 
Chrid  commiffioned  them  to  preach  are  fo  frequently 
repeated,  their  epidles  would  indruft  us  as  well  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Chridian  fydem,  as  the  works  of  Maclau- 
rin  in  the  philofophy  of  Newton.  It  is  poffible  there¬ 
fore  to  doubt,  and  even  deny,  the  infpiration  of  the  New 
Tedament,  and  yet  be  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  Chridian  religion  :  and  many  really  entertain  thefe 
fentiments  either  publicly  or  in  private,  to  whom  we 
fhould  render  great  injudice,  if  we  ranked  them  in  the 
clafs  of  unbelievers. 

Yet  the  Chridian  religion  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  if  our cognafeendi  reded  not  on  firm¬ 
er  ground  ;  and  It  might  be  objefted,  that  fufficient 
care  had  not  been  taken  for  thofe  whofe  confclences 
were  tender,  and  who  were  anxioufly  fearful  of  inida- 
king  the  fmalled  of  the  divine  commands.  The  chief 
articles  indeed  of  Chridianity  are  fo  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  both  by  Chrid  and  his  apodles,  that  even  were  the 
New  Tedament  not  infpired,  we  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  following  doftrines  :  ‘  Jefus  was  the  Mef- 
fias  of  the  Jews,  and  an  infallible  medenger  of  God  :  he 
died  for  our  iniquity ;  and  by  the  fatisfaftlon  made  by 
his  death  we  obtain  remiffion  of  fins.  If  on  our  part  be 
faith  and  amendment  of  life  :  the  Levitical  law  is  abo- 
lldied,  and  moral  precepts,  "with  the  ceremonies  of  Bap- 
tifm  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  are  appointed  in  its 
dead  :  after  the  prefent  follows  an  everlading  life,  in 
which  the  virtuous  fliall  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punlfhed,  and  where  Chrid  himfelf  ffiall  be  the  Judge.’ 

“To  the  epidles  indeed  (fays  Michaelis),  infpiration 
Is  of  rea^confequence  ;  but  with  refpeft  to  the  hidorl- 
cal  books,  the  Gofpels  and  the  Afts  of  the  A- 
podles,  we  fhould  really  be  no  lofers  If  we  abandoned  the 
fydem  of  infpiration,  and  in  fome  refpefts  have  a  real 
advantage.  We  (hould  be  no  lofers,  if  we  confidered 
the  apodles  in  hidorical  fafts  as  merely  human  witnefles^ 
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ChriH  himfclf  has  done  In  faymfr,  <  Ye  alfo  flinll  bear 
witnefs,  becaiife  ye  have  been  wkh  me  from  the  be-^i li¬ 
ning^.’  And  no  one  that  attempts  to  convince  an  un¬ 
believer  of  the  truth  of  Cliriftianity,  would  begin  his 
deinonftration  by  prefuppofing  a  dodrine  which  his  ad- 
verfary  denies,  but  would  gtoiind  his  arguments  on  the 
credibility  of  the  evangelids  as  human  hillorians,  for  the 
truth  of  tV  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  reforredlion  of 
Chrift.  Even  thofe  who  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
faith  for  their  own  private  conviaion,  mult  treat  the 
pangelids  as  human  evidence  ;  fince  it  would  be  argu¬ 
ing  in  a  circle  to  conclude  that  the  fads  recorded  in  the 
gofpels  are  triie,^  becaufe  they  are  infpired,  when  we 
conclude  the  Scriptures  to  be  infpired  in  confequence  of 
their  contents.  In  thcfe  cafes,  then,  we  arc  obliged  to 
confider  the  evangelifts  as  human  evidence  ;  and  it  w'ould 
be  no  detriment  to  the  Chrillian  canfe  to  confider  them 
at  all  times  as  fiich  in  matters  of  hiftorical  hS:,  We 
find  it  nowhere  exprefsly  recorded  that  the  public  tranf- 
adfions  which  tlie  apoftles  knew  by  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  which  St  Luke  informed  himfelf  by  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry,  fhould  be  particular  objeds  of  divine  in- 
fpiiation.  We  fhould  even  be  confiderable  gainers,  in 
adjufting  the  harmony  of  the  gofpels,  if  we  were  permit- 
ted  to  fiippofe  that  fome  one  of  the  evangelifts  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  immaterial  error,  and  that  St  John  has  redi- 
fted  fome  trifling  miftakes  in  the  preceding  gofpels. 
Idle  moft  dangerous  objedions  which  can  be  made  to 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  and  fuch  as  are  inoft  difficult 
to  anfwer,  are  thofe  drawn  from  the  different  relations 
of  the  four  evangelifts.’* 

Before  any  inquiry  is  made  refpediiig  the  infpiration 
^caningsofof  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  is  neceflary  to 
lifftration-  ^1^^  meaning  of  the  term  ;  for  theologians 

have  given  to  it  a  variety  of  fignifications.  Moft  of  the 
German  divines  make  it  to  confift  in  an  infiifion  of 
-words  as  well  as  ideas.  Luther,  Bexa,  and  Salmafius, 
reftrid  it  to  ideas  alone.  Doddridge  underftands  by  it 
an  intervention  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  natural  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  were  direded  to  the  difeovery  of 
truth.  Warburton  and  Law  think  it  was  a  negative 
intervention  to  preferve  the  facred  writers  from  eflential 
errors.  Some  believe  every  circumftance  was  didated 
by  the  Holy  Ghofl: ;  others  fuppofe  that  no  fupernatu- 
ral  affiftance  was  granted  except  in  the  epiftolary  wri- 
tings.  See  Inspiration. 

As  there  is  an  evident  diftindion  between  infpiration 
and  revelation,  ^  and  as  the  origin  of  the  Chriftiari  reli¬ 
gion  may  be  ftill  proved  divine,  even  though  it  were  de¬ 
nied  that  thofe  who  record  its  fads  and  dodriiics  were 
infpired  in  the  ad  of  wmiting,  it  will  be  rroft  judicious 
and  fafe  to  employ  the  word  Infpiration  in  that  feiife 
which  can  be  moft  eafily  defended  and  fupported.  By 
doirig  this  much  may  be  gained  and  nothing  loft.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  to  a  deift  that  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture  arc  divine,  becaufe  he  fees  that  every  writer  has 
words  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  himfelf.  It  is  difficult 
alfo  to  prove  that  the  ideas  were  infufed  into  the  mind 
of  the  authors  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  ad  of 
writing ;  becaufe  concerning  fads  they  appeal  not  to 
divine  infpiration,  but  declare  nvbat  they  have  feen  and 
heard.  In  reafoning  they  add  their  own  fentiments  to 
what  they  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  fubioin,  e- 
fpeciallyin  their  epiftles,  things  not  conneded  with  reli- 

r)oddridge  gives,  feems 
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applicable  to  ordinaty  gifts  or  the  iifual  endowments  of  Sciipture, 
lational  creatures,  rather  than  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  v '  ' '  ^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  beftowed  on  the  a- 
poftles.  Thofe  who  maintain  that  every  faft  or  circum- 
ftance  was  fuggefted  by  divine  infpiration,  will  find  it 
no  eafy  matter  to  prove  their  pofitioii.  The  opinion  of 
W^burton  and  Law,  with  proper  explanations,  feems 
moll  probable.  ^le  opinion  of  Grotiiis,  that  only  the 


epillJes  were  infpired,  tnay  be  eafily  refuted. 


The  proof  of  the  authenticity  ot  the  New  Teftament 
depends  on  human  teftiinony  :  The  proof  of  its  infpi- 
ratioii  IS  derived  from  the  declaration  of  infpired  per- 
foils. 

In  proving  that  the  New  Teftament  is  infpired,  wcThe'proof 
prefiippoie  its  authenticity  that  the  facred  books  were  of'‘ Co¬ 
written  by  the  apoftles  whofe  names  they  bear,  and*l'"1* 
that  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us  pure  and  uncor-t.onfo'f'"^*' 
rupted.  This  we  have  already  attempted  to  prove,  andchr.fl  and 
we  hope  with  fuccefs.  The  evidence  of  infpiration  is^isa- 
the  teftimony  of  Chrift  and  his  apoft;les,  which  we 
ceive  as  credible,  becaufe  they  confirmed  their  doftrines 
by  miracles.  From  the  important  miffion  of  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles,  we  infer  that  every. power  was  beftowed 
which  divine  wildom  thought  expedient ;  and  from  their 
condutt  we  conclude,  that  It  is  morally  impoffible  that 
th^  could  lay  claim  to  any  powers  which  they  did  not 
poftefs.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  de- 
claiations  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  concerning  the  na- 
tine,  degree,  and  extent,  of  the  infpiration  bellowed  upon 
the  writers  of  the  facred  books. 

If  we  confider  Chrill’s  more  immediate  promifes  ofTbe'decU. 
inlpn-ation  to  the  apoftles,  we  ftiall  find  that  he  has  radons  of 
given  them,  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 
three  fevcral  periods,  ift,  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to 
preach  the  gofpel  f ;  2dly,  In  holding  a  public  difcoiirfe  fMatt  x. 
relating  to  the  gofpel,  at  which  \vere  prefent  a  confi-^9» 
derable  multitude  ;  3dly,  In  his  prophecy  of  the  de- 
ftru(^ion  of  Jerufalem  J.  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to  1 
preach  the  gofpel,  he  thus  addreffed  them:  “  When^'  » 

^ey  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  ho^w  or  what  ye'''''* 
lhall  ^peak,  for  it  fliall  be  given  you  in  that  fame  hour 
viLat  ye  ftiall  fpeak  ;  for  it  is  not  you  that  fpcak,  but 
the  fpint  of  your  Father  that  fpeaketh  in  you.”  1  he 
fame  promlfe  was  made  almoft  in  the  fame  words  in  the 
prefence  of  an  immenfe  multitude  (Luke  xii.  ij,  12.) 

From  thefe  pafl'ages  it  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  a- 
poftles  tvere  to  be  infpired  in  the  prefence  of  magiftrates 
in  delivering  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  to  be  forgotten. 

It  IS  furely  reafonable  to  conclude  that  they  would  be 
mfpired  when  they  were  to  compofe  a  ftandard  of  faith 
tor  the  life  of  all  future  generations  of  Chriftians.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  deduced,  it  w^ould  follow  that 
the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament  are  tiie  dilates  of 
infpiration,  not  only  in  the  dodlrines  and  precepts,  but 
m  the  very  words.  But  it  is  a  conclufion  to  which 
iincere  Chriftians  have  made  objedllons  ;  for,  fay  they 
though  Chrift  promifes  to  affift  his  apoftles  in  cafes  of 
great  emergency,  where  their  own  prudence  and  forti¬ 
tude  could  not  be  fufficient,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
would  di date  to  them  thofe  fads  w  hich  they  knew  al- 
rpdy,  or  thofe  reafonings  which  their  own  calm  reflec¬ 
tion  might  fiipply,  Befides,  fay  they,  if  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament  was  didated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  only  pen¬ 
ned  by  the  apoftles,  what  reafon  can  be  given  for  the 
care  with  which  Chrift  inftruded  them  both  during  his 
^  miniftiy 
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^Script'jre.  rniniflry  and  after  his  crucIfiKioii  in  llioie  things  per- 
^  taining  to  the  kin  gdom  of  God  ? 

idea  anfwcr  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  though  It  be 
of  infpjra.  diihcult  to  prove  that  the  Identical  words  of  the  New 


Tetlament  were  di£lated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  train 
of  ideas  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  facied  writers, 
there  is  one  fpecies  of  infpiration  to  which  the  New 
I'eftament  has  an  undoubted  claim.  It  is  this,  that  the 
memories  of  the  apollles  were  flrengthened  and  their 
nnderftaiidlngs  preferved  from  falling  into  ciTentlal  errors. 
'This  we  prove  from  thefe  words  orf^  our  Saviour,  “  and 
I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  another 
comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.  He 
ihall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 


fohrviiv.  remembeiance-  whatfoever  I  have  faid  unto  you 
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This  promife  was  furely  not  rellralned  to  the  day  of 
Pentecoft  :  it  mud  have  been  a  permanent  gi^t  enabling 
the  apollles  at  all  times  to  remember  with  accuracy  the 
difeourfes  of  our  Saviour.  When  the  apollles’  there¬ 
fore  (Matthew  and  John)  relate  thofe  precepts  of  Chrill 
which  they  themfelves  had  heard,  they  write  indeed 
from  memory,  but  under  the  piotedllon  of  the  fpirit 
who  fecuves  them  from  the  danger  of  inidake  :  and  we 
mud  of  courfe  conclude  that  their  gofpels  are  Infplred. 

Were  w^e  called  upon  more  particularly  to  declare 
what  parts  of  the  New  Teftament  we  believe  to  be  in- 
fpired,  w^e  would  anfw^er,  The  dodlrines,  the  precepts, 
and  the  prophefies,  every  thing  cflential  to  the  Chriftian 
religion.  From  thefe  the  idea  of  infpiratloii  is  iiifepa- 
rable.  As  to  the  events,  the  memory  of  the  apodles 
was  fudicient  to  retain  them.  If  this  opinion  be  juil, 
it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  the  difcrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  facred  writers,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  relation  of  fa6ls  and  events. 

All  the  books  of  the  New'’  Teftament  wxre  originally 
written  in  Greek,  except  the  gofpel  according  to  Mat- 
Tcftament  thew  and  the  epiitle  to  the  Hebrew’s,  wdiich  there  is 
was  com-  rtafon  to  believe  w’ere  compofed  in  the  Syro-Clialdaic 
language,  which  in  the  New  Teftament  is  called  Hebrew. 

Various  reafons  have  been  aftigned  w^hy  the  greateft 
part  of  the  New  Teftament  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but 
'  the  true  rcafon  Is  this,  It  w^as  the  language  heft  under- 
Hood  both  by  writers  and  readers.  Had  St  Paul 
written  to  a  community  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  he  might  have  wuitten  perhaps  in  Latin  ;  but 
cpiftles  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  Epliefus, 
Philippi,  and  Theftalonlca,  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  from  a  native  of  Tarfus,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pe(5led  in  any  other  language  than  Greek.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  epiflles  of  St  Peter,  which  are  ad- 
drefledto  the  Cliriftians  of  different  countries,  who  had 
no  other  language  in  common  than  the  Greek  ;  and 
iikewife  of  the  epiftles  of  St  James,  who  wrote  to  Jews, 
that  lived  at  a  diilance  from  Paleftine,  arid  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  Hebrew.  The  native  language  of  St  Luke,  as 
well  as  of  Theophihis,  to  whom  he  addreffed  his  gofpel, 
and  A£ls  of  the  apollles,  appears  to  have  been  Greek  ; 
and  that  St  John  wrote  his  gofpel  in  that  language, 
and  not  in  Hebrew,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  furprife, 
fince  he  wTote  at  Ephefiis. 

Mich  elis,  With  refpedl  to  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  it  may 
afked  indeed  why  St  Paul  did  not  write  in  Latin  ? 
p.  loi!  '  Now,  whoever  propofes  this  queftion,  mull  prefuppofe 
that  St  Paul  w’as  matter  of  the  Latin  language  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  find  no  difficulty  io  writing  it  5  a  matter 
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which  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is  very  probable  that  Scrljjiun 
St  Paul  was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  ;  but  between 
underftanding  a  language,  and  being  able  to  write  it, 
there  is  a  very  material  difference.  As  St  Paul  was  a 
native  of  Tarfus,  his  native  language  was  Greek  ;  he 
had  travelled  during  feveral  years  through  countries  in 
which  no  other  language  was  fpoken,  and  when  he  ad¬ 
dreffed  the  Roman  centurion  at  Jerufakm,  he  fpoke 
not  Latin,  but  Greek.  Is  it  extraordinary,  then,  that 
in  writing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  he  fhould  have 
ufed  a  language  which  was  there  fo  generally  under- 
ftood  ?  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  Greek  was  at 
that  time  as  well  known  in  Rome  as  French  in  any 
court  of  modern  Europe:  that  according  to  Juvenal 
even  the  female  fex  made  ufe  of  Greek  as  the  language 
of  familiarity  and  paffion  *,  and  that  in  letters  of  friend- 
fhip  Greek  words  and  phrafes  were  introduced  with 
greater  freedom  than  French  expreflions  in  German 
letters,  as  appears  from  Cicero’s  epiftles  to  Atticus,  and 
from  thofe  of  Auguftus  preferved  in  the  works  of 
Suetonius.  To  this  mutt  be  added  a  material  circum- 
ftaiice,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Ckriftiaiis  coii- 
11  fled  of  native  Jews,  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
Greek  than  with  Latin,  as  either  they  themfelves  or 
their  aiiceftors  had  come  from  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  or 
Egypt,  in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  leaft  they  read  the  bible  in  that  language,  as 
no  Latin  tranllatlon  of  the  Old  Teftament  at  that  time 
exiiled  ;  and  the  Chriftian  church  at  that  period  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  Jews,  the  heathen  converts  in  Rome 
were  of  courfe  under  the  neceflity  of  accuftoming  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Greek  language.  In  fliort,  St  Paul  in  his 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  a  language  in  which 
alone  thofe  who  were  igjiorant  of  Hebrew  could  read 
the  bible.  What  has  been  here  advanced  refpe£ling  the 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Greek 
of  St  Mark,  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  w’as  writtea  at 
Rome. 

To  the  above  arguments  may  be  added  the  example 
of  Jofephiis,  who,  as  well  as  the  Apollles,  was  by  birth 
a  Jew.  He  even  lived  in  Rome,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  faid  of  St  Paul  and  St  Mark,  who  refided  there 
only  a  certain  time :  he  was  Iikewife  younger  than 
either  ;  he  came  to  Italy  at  an  age  which  is  highly 
fiiitable  to  the  learning  of  a  language,  and  previous  to 
that  period  had  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Roman  camp. 

The  Jewifh  antiquities,  the  hillory  of  the  Jewilh  war, 
and  the  account  of  his  own  life,  he  wrote  undoubtedly 
with  a  view  of  their  being  read  by  the  Romans ;  and 
yet  he  compofed  all  thefe  writings  in  Greek.  He  ex- 
preffes  his  motive  for  writing  his  Greek  account  of  the 
Jewifh  war  in  the  following  terms  ‘‘  That  having  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  native  language  (/.  e.  the  Hebrew  diale^l  at 
that  time  fpoken)  a  hiflory  of  the  war,  in  order  that 
Partliians,  Babylonians,  Arabians,  Adfabencs,  and  the 
Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  might  be  informed  of  thofe 
events,  he  was  now  refolved  to  write  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns,  a  more  certain  account  than  had  hitherto  been 
given.”  '^The  motives  which  induced  Jofephus  to 
write  in  Greek  are  fully  as  applicable  to  St  Paul  and 
St  Mark. 

Michaelis  has  thus  charav5^eri'^ed  the  ftyle  of  the  New 
Teftament.  “  The  New  Teftament  (fays  he)  was^f^* 
v/ntten  m  a  language  at  that  time  common  among  thcf^jcj.  3,. 

Jews,  p.  lii. 
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SfrJprure,  Jews,  winch  may  be  named  Hebraic  Greek  ;  the  fird 
'  Tm  w^hieh  we  find  in  the  traiiflation  of  the  LXX. 

h  full  Every  man  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 

ilebrairms  who  had  never  heard  of  the  New  Teftament,  mud  im¬ 
mediately  perceive,  on  reading  only  a  few  lines,  that 
the  ftyle  is  widely  diJeient  from  that  of  the  clafTic  au¬ 
thors.  We  find  this  charadlcr  in  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Tcdament  in  a  greater  or  Itfs  degree,  but  we 
mud  not  therefore  conclude  that  they  podefs  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  dyle.  The  harflied  Hebraifms,  which  ex¬ 
tend  even  to  grammatical  errors  in  the  government  of 
cales,  are  the  ditlinguilhing  marks  of  the  bo©k  of  Re¬ 
velation  ;  but  they  are  accompanied  with  tokens  of 
genius  and  poetical  enthufiafm,  of  which  every  reader 
mud  be  fenfible  who  has  tade  and  feeling.  There  is  no 
tranflation  of  it  which  is  not  read  with  plealure  even 
in  the  days  of  childhood  ;  and  the  very  faults  of  gram¬ 
mar  are  fo  happily  placed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
effedl.  The  gofpels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  have 
ftrong  marks  of  this  Hebraic  ftyle  ;  the  former  has 
harfher  Hebraifms  than  the  latter,  the  fault  of  which 
may  be  aferibed  to  the  Gicek  tranflator,  who  has  made 
too  literal  a  verfion,  and  yet  the  gofpel  of  St  Mark  is 
written  in  worfe  language,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  lefs 
agreeable.  The  epiftles  of  St  James  and  St  Jude  are 
fomewdiat  better;  but  even  tliefe  are  full  of  Hebraifms, 
and  betray  in  other  rerpefts  a  certain  Hebrew  tone. 
St  I.uke  has  in  feveral  paffages  written  pure  and  claflic 
Greek,  of  which  the  four  firft  verfes  of  his  gofpel  may 
be  given  as  an  inilance  :  in  the  fequel,  W'here  he  de- 
feribes  the  aftions  of  Chrift,  he  has  very  harfh  He¬ 
braifms,  yet  the  ftyle  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
St  Matthew  or  St  Mark.  In  the  A6ts  of  the  apoftles 
he  is  not  free  from  Hebraifms,  which  he  feems  to  have 
never  dudioufty  avoided;  but  his  periods  are  more  claf- 
hcally  turned,  and  fometimes  podefs  beauty  devoid  of 
art.^  St  John  has  tnunerous,  though  not  uncouth,  He¬ 
braifms  both  in  his  gofpel  and  epidles ;  but  he  has  vviit- 
ten  in  a  fmooth  and  flowing  language,  and  furpades  all 
the  Jewiih  writers  in  the  excellence  of  narrative.  St 
Paul  again  is  entirely  different  from  them  all  ;  his  dyle 
is  indeed  neglected  and  full  of  Hebraifms,  but  he  has 
avoided  the  concife  and  verfe-like  condrudion  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  has  upon  the  whole  a  confider- 
able  fhare  of  the  roundnefs  of  Grecian  compofition.  It 
is  evident  that  he  w^as  as  perfectly  acquainted  w  ith  the 
Greek  manner  of  expreffion  as  with  the  Hebrewq  and 
he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other  fuggeded  jtfelf  the  hrd,  or  w^as  the  bed 
approved. 

Michaelis  has  drown  that  the  New  Tedament  not 
only  contains  Hebraifms  but  Rabbinifms,  Syriafms, 
Chaldaifms,  Arabifms,  Latinifms,  and  Perfian  wuids, 
of  which  he  has  exhibited  many  fpecimeiis.  ^  To  theo¬ 
logians,  w’hofe  duty  it  certainly  is  to  dudy  the  language 
of  the  New  Pedament  with  attention,  we  would  dre- 
noufly  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  work,  which  in 
the  Engliflr  tranflation  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable  ac- 
cefiions  to  fcriptunil  criticilm  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Wc  fpeak  of  the  Engliih  tranflation,  wdrieh  the  large 
and  judicious  notes  of  Mr  Marlh  has  rendered  infinitely 
fuperior  to  the  original.  '• 

i  o  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made  refpe(f;ing 
:s  in  the  the  language  of  the  New  Tedament,  a  few  remarks 
•mpofl.  inay  be  added  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  dyle 
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and  manner  of  the  facred  waiters,  particularly  the  hr-  Scrlpf&re^ 

florians.  Thefe  rt  marks  extend  to  the  Old  1  edament  — - - 

as  well  as  to  the  New' — Tlieyf^  quality  for  which 
facred  hi  dory  is  remarkable  is  hmplicity  in  the  dnidf  urcAv/w^/,  -^ 
of  the  fentences.  The  fird  five  verfes  of  Genefis  fiirnifti  Oi/prtatwrf^ 
an  example,  which  confid  of  eleven  fentences.  his  Tran/^ 

fubdantives  are  not  attended  by  adjetlives,  nor  the  verbs 
by  adveibs,  no  fynoiiymas,  no  fuperlatives,  no  effort  at 
exprefllng  things  in  a  bold,  emphaticul,  or  uncommon 
manner. 

2.  The  feeond  quality  is  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Pentateuch,  ariling  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  early  and  uncultivated  date  of  fociety  about 
which  that  book  is  conveifant. 

3.  Simplicity  of  defign.  The  fubjecl  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  fo  engrodes  the  attention  of  the  wiiter,  that  he 
himfelf  is  as  nobody.  He  introduces  nothing  as  from 
himfelF,  no  remarks,  doubts,  conjedfiires,  or  leafonings. 

Our  Lord’s  biographers  particularly  excel  in  this  qua¬ 
lity.  This  quality  of  dyle  we  meet  with  in  Xenophon 
and  Caelar. 

The  Evangelids  may  be  ranked  next  to  Genefis  for 
fimplicity  of  compofition  in  the  fentences.  John  and 
Matthew  are  diftinguifhed  for  it  more  than  Mark  and 
Luke.  But  the  fentiment  is  not  fo  reraaikable  for 
fimplicity  in  the  Evangelid  as  the  Pentateuch.  The 
reafons  of  this  difference  are,  the  date  of  the  Jew's  was 
totally  changed  ;  their  manners,  cudoms,  &c.  fplit  into 
fadions  both  in  religion  and  politics.  2.  Tlieobjed  of 
our  Lord’s  miniitry,  which  is  the  great  fubjed  of  the 
gofpels,  was/6>  inculcate  a  doctrine  and  morality  with  which 
none  of  their  fyftems  perfcdly  coincided  :  befides,  being 
conftantly  oppoied  by  all  the  great  men,  the  greater  part 
of  his  hiifory  confifts  of  inftrudions  and  difputes.  3.  As 
it  is  occupied  w’ith  w^hat  our  Saviour  laid  and  what  he 
did,  this  makes  twm  diliindions  of  ftyle  and  manner ; 
tliat  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  facred  penman’s.  In  their 
ovyn  charader,  they  neither  explain  nor  command,  pro- 
mife  nor  threaten,  praife  nor  blame.  They  generally 
omit  ihe  names  of  our  Lord’s  enemies  ;  thus  direding 
our  hatred  at  the  vices  they  committed,  not  at  the  per- 
fons.  I'hey  never  mention  fuch  perfons  wdthoiit  ne 
cefllty  ;  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  high-prieft,  Pilate, 

Plerod,  and  Judas  :  the  three  firft  for  the  chronology, 
the  fourth  to  do  juflice  to  the  eleven. 

Uerodiasis  indeed  mentioned  with  diflionour  but  her 
crime  was  a  public  one.  C  n  the  other  hand,  all’  perfons 
diftinguifhed  for  any  thing  virtuous  are  carefully  men¬ 
tioned,  Jofeph  of  Aiimathea,  Nicodumus,  Zacclieus, 

Bartimeus,  Jairus,  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha.  1  hey 
record  their  own  faults  (Peter’s,  i  homas’s),  nor  do 
they  make  any  merit  of  their  conteflion.  In  one  uni¬ 
form  ftraiii  they  relate  the  moft  iignal  miracles  and 
moft  ordinal  y  fads. 

From  the  narrative  is  excluded  that  quality  of  ftyle 
which  is  called  animation.  Nothing  that  difeovers  paf- 
fion  in  the  wuiter  or  is  calculated  to  excite  the  pafduna 
of  the  reader.  Every  thing  is  direded  to  mend  the 
heart. 

But  in  the  difeomfes  and  dialogues  of  our  Saviour 
the  exprtfiion,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  fimplicity, 
is  often  itmarkable  for  Jpirit  and  eiieigy.  ReJpeding 
harmony  and  fmcothiiels,  qualities  which  only  add  an 
external  polifh  to  language,  they  had  not  the  leaft  ioli* 
citud 
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^crtptnre-  As  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance  which  refults 
from  the  ufe  of  fuch  words  as  are  moft  in  ufe  with 
thofe  who  are  accounted  fine  writers,  and  from  fuch 
arrangements  in  the  words  and  claufes  as  have  generally 
obtained  their  approbation.  This  is  difclaimed  by  the 
facred  authors. 

But  there  is  an  elegance  of  a  fuperlor  order  more 
nearly  conne<tted  with  the  fentiment  ;  and  in  this  fort 
cf  elegance  they  are  not  deficient.  In  all  the  oriental 
languages  great  ufe  is  made  of  tropes,  efpecially  meta¬ 
phors.  When  the  metaphors  employed  bear  a  ftrong 
refemblance,  they  confer  vivacity  :  if  they  be  borrowed 
from  objf'6fs  which  are  naturally  agreeable,  beautiful, 
or  attradlive,  they  add  alfo  elegance.  I  he  Kvangeiifts 
fiirnifh  us  with  m.any  examples  of  this  kind  of  vivacity 
and  elegance.  Our  Lord  borrows  tropes  from*  corn¬ 
fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  &c. 

’^7  As  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  part  of  our  fubje(fi:, 

we  fiiall  fiibjoin  Dr  CampbelPs  method  of  ftudying  the 
Undying  books  of  the  New  Teftameiit.  This  we  offer  to  our 
the  New  readers  as  a  beautiful  inftance  of  the  judicious  applica- 
Teftamenf  philofophy  to  facred  ftiidles.  It  is  the  fame 

^ndlnduc-^  method  of  difeovering  truth  by  analyfis  and  indudion, 
tian,  which  was  purlucd  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  with  fuch  afto- 
nifiiing  fiiccefs,  which  fince  his  time  has  been  uniform¬ 
ly  pra6liled  in  natural  philofophy,  and  has  been  alfo 
applied  to  chemiftry,  to  medicine,  to  natural  hiftory,  and 
to  the  philofophy  of  mind,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Reid. 
This  is  the  path  of  found  philofophy,  which  can  alone 
lead  to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  In  following  it,  our 
progrefs  may  be  How,  but  it  will  be  fure.  If  all  theolo¬ 
gians  would  fteadily  adhere  to  it,  w^e  might  then  enter* 
tain  the  pleafant  hope  of  difearding  for  ever  thofe  abfurd 
fyffems  of  religion  which  are  founded  on  fingle  paffages 
and  detached  fragments  of  feripture,  and  of  eftablifhmg 
opinions  and  doftrines  on  a  folid  foundation. 

Dr  C^am  acquainted  with  each  writer’s  ftyle  ;  to  ob- 

tell’sme^  ferve  his  manner  of  compofition,  both  in  feiitences  and 
thod.  Piv/,  paragraphs  ;  to  remark  the  words  and  phrafes  peculiar 
J)i/  to  tic  jQ  and  the  peculiar  application  that  he  may  fome- 
Cof^cls,  times  make  of  ordinary  words  ;  for  there  are  few  of  thofe 
writers  who  have  not  their  peculiarities  in  all^  the  re- 
fpeffs  now  mentioned.  This  acquaintance  with  each 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  frequent  and  attentive  read¬ 
ing  of  his  works  in  his  own  language. 

2.  To  inquire  into  the  charadler,  the  fituation,  .ind 
the  office  of  the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occafion  of  his  writing,  and  the  people  for  whofe  im¬ 
mediate  life  he  originally  intended  his  work.  Every 
one  of  thefe  particulars  will  fometimes  ferve  to  eluci¬ 
date  expreffilons  otherwife  obfciire  or  doubtful.  1  his 
knowledge  may  in  part  be  learned  from  a  diligent  and 
reiterated  perufal  of  the  book  itfelf,  and  in  part  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  what  authentic,  or  at  leaff  probable,  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  thecom- 
pilement  of  the  canon. 

“  3.Thelaft  general  diredion  is,  to  confider  the  princi¬ 
pal  fcope  of  the  book,  and  the  particulars  chiefly  obferv- 
able  ill  the  method  by  which  the  writer  has  piirpofed  to 
execute  his  defign.  This  direction  is  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  epiftolary  writings,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Paul. 

4.  If  a  particular  word  or  phrafe  occur,  which  ap¬ 
pears  obfeure,  perhaps  unintelligible,  the  firft  tiling  we 
ought  to  do,  if  fatisfied  that  the  reading  is  genuine,  is 
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to  confult  the  context,  to  attend  to  the  manner  where- 
in  the  term  is  introduced,  whether  in  a  chain  of  reafon-  ^ 

ing  or  in  a  hiflorical  narration,  in  a  d^fcriptioii,  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  exhortation  or  command.  As  the  conclu- 
fion  is  inferred  from  the  premiffes,  or  as  from  two  or* 
more  known  truths  a  third  unknown  or  unobfeived  be¬ 
fore  may  fairly  be  deduced  ;  fo  from  fuch  attention  to 
the  fentence  in  connection,  the  import  of  an  expreffion, 
m  itfelf  obfeure  or  ambiguous,  will  fometimes  with  mo¬ 
ral  certainty  be  difeovered.  This,  however,  will  not 
always  anfwer. 

“5.  If  it  do  not,  let  the  fecond  confideration  be,  whe¬ 
ther  the  term  or  phrafe  be  one  of  the  writer’s  peculia¬ 
rities.  If  fo,  it  comes  naturally  to  be  iiiquirtd,  what 
is  the  acceptation  in  which  he  employs  it  in  other  places  r 
If  the  fenfe  cannot  be  precifely  the  fame  in  the  paffage 
under  review,  perhaps,  by  an  eafy  and  natural  metaphor 
or  other  trope,  the  common  acceptation  may  give  rife 
to  one  which  perfeftly  fuits  the  paffage  in  quetlion. — 

Recourfe  to  the  other  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  fame  author  is  of  confiderable  ufe,  though 
the  term  fiioiild  not  be  peculiar  to  him. 

“  6.  But  thirdly,  if  there  fliould  be  nothing  in  the 
fame  writer  that  can  enlighten  the  place,  let  recourfe  be 
had  to  the  parallel  paffages,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  in  the 
other  facred  writers.  By  parallel  paffages,  I  mean 
thofe  places,  if  the  difficulty  occur  in  hiffory,  wherein 
the  fame  or  a  fimilar  ffory,  miracle,  or  event,  is  related  ; 
if  in  teaching  or  reafoning,  thofe  parts  wherein  the 
fame  argument  or  doftriiie  is  treated,  or  the  fame  pa¬ 
rable  propounded  ;  and  in  moral  leffons,  thofe  wherein 
the  fame  clafs  of  duties  is  recommended  ;  or,  if  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  be  found  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Teilameiit, 
let  the  parallel  paffage  io  the  book  referred  to,  both  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  verlion,  be  con- 
fulted, 

“  7.  But  if  in  thefe  there  be  found  nothing  that  can 
throw  light  on  the  expreffion  of  which  w  e  are  in  doubt, 
the  fourth  recourfe  is  to  all  the  places  wherein  the  word 
or  phrafe  occurs  in  the  New  'I'ellament,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verfion  of  the  Old,  adding  to  thefe  the  conlider- 
ation  of  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  w'ord, 
whofe  place  it  occupies,  and  the  extent  of  ligiufication, 
of  wdiich  in  different  occurrences  fuch  Hebrew  or  Chal¬ 
daic  term  is  fiifeeptible. 

“  8.  Perhaps  the  term  in  queffion  is  one  of  thofe  wdiich 
very  rarely  occur  in  the  New  Teftament,  or  thofe  call¬ 
ed  uTta^  xiyo/ji.i'icc,  only  once  read  in  Scripture,  and  not 
found  at  all  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Seventy.  Several 
fuch  words  there  are.  There  is  then  a  neceffity,  in  the 
fifth  place,  for  recurring  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  in  clafiical  authors.  This  is  one  of  thofe  cafes 
wherein  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earlieft  Greek 
fathers  deferves  particular  notice.  In  this,  however,  I 
limit  myfelf  to  thofe  comments  wherein  they  give  a  li¬ 
teral  expofition  of  the  facied  text,  and  do  not  run  into 
vifion  and  allegory.”  ^  ^ 

The  manuferipts  of  the  New  Teftament  are  the  na- Yfanufeript 
tural  fource  from  which  the  genuine  readings  of  the^f  the  Nev? 
Greek  Teftament  are  to  be  drawn.  The  printed  edi- Teftament* 
tions  are  either  copies  of  more  ancient  editions,  or  of 
manuferipts  ;  and  they  have  no  further  authority  than  as 
they  correfpond  to  the  manuferipts  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken.  By  manuferipts  of  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament,  mean  thofe  only  which  were  written  before 
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Sc!-ipture.  the  Invention  of  printing.  The  mofl:  ancient  of  thefe 

-  are  loft,  and  there  is  no  maniifcript  now  extant  older  than 

the  fixth  century.  Few  contain  the  whole  New  Tefta- 
ment  ;  fome  contain  the  four  gofpels  ;  fome  the  A£ls 
of  the  Apoltles  and  Epiflles  ;  and  others  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  greatcft  number  are  thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  the  firft  part ;  thofe  which  have  the  fecond,  or  the 
ftrft  and  fecond  together,  are  likevvife  numerous  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  third  are  extremely  few.  It  muft  be  added 
alfo,  that  in  many  manuferipts  thofe  epiftles  are  omitted 
wlicfe  divine  authority  was  formerly  doubted. 

^i  here  arc  many  manuferipts  which  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  only  for  a  fingle  text,  iucli  as  1  John  v.  7.  or  at 
leall  for  a  yery  fmall  number.  Others  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  not  com¬ 
pletely,  and  in  refpeft  of  all  the  readings.  A  third  clafs 
t'onfifts  of  fuch  as  either  have  been,  or  are  fstid  to  have 
been,  completely  and  accurately  collated.  But  this  re¬ 
quires  fuch  phlegmatic  patience,  that  we  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pert  to  find  in  critical  catalogues  all  the  various  read¬ 
ings  which  have  been  only  once  collated.  Wetfteln,  in 
collating  many  manuferipts  anew,  made  ,difcoveries 
which  had  entirely  efcaped  the  notice  of  his  predeceftbrs. 
*^rhe  fourth  clafs  conlifts  of  fuch  as  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  and  accurately  collated  more  than  once  ;  but 
here  alfo  we  are  in  danger  of  being  led  into  error. — 
When  various  readings  are  transferred  from  one  critical 
edition  to  another,  as  from  that  of  Gregory  to  Mill’s 
edition,  and  from  the  latter  to  thofe  of  Berigel  and 
Wetftein,  the  manuferipts  muft  fometimes  be  falfely 
named,  and  various  readings  muft  frequently  be  omit¬ 
ted.  And  as  Wetftein  has  marked  by  ciphers  manij- 
feripts  that  in  former  editions  had  been  denoted  by  their 
initial  letters,  he  could  hardly  avoid  fubftituting,  in 
fome  cafes,  one  figure  inftead  of  another.  The  fifth 
clafs,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable,  confifts  of  fuch 
as  have  been  printed  word  for  word,  and  therefore  form 
an  original  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament.  We  can 
boaft  but  of  a  very  few  manuferipts  of  this'  kind. 
Hearne  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1715,  the  A6:s  of  the 
Apoftles  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Codex  Laudia- 
nus  3. ;  Knittel  has  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Ulphilas, 
p.  — 1 1  8^  a  copy  of  two  very  ancient  fragments  pre¬ 
fer  ved  in  the  library  of  Wolfembuttle ;  the  one  of  the 
four  Gofpels  in  general,  the  other  of  St  Luke  and  St 
John.  Woide  printed  in  1786  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus,  a  maniifcript  of  great  antiquity,  which  fhall  af¬ 
terwards  be  more  fully  deferibed  ;  and  the  Univerfi- 
ty  of  Cambridge  has  refolved  to  publi/h,  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  the  Cod.  Cant.  I.  or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  the  Codex  Bezae,  the  care  oft  which  is  intrufted 
to  Dr  Kipling,  a  publication  which  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  every  friend  to  facred  criticifm.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Abbe  Spoletti,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
publlfti  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus ; 
which  would  likewife  have  been  a  moft  valuable  accef- 
fion,  fiiice  a  more  important  maniifcript  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  all  Europe.  He  delivered  for  this  purpofe  a 
memorial  tO  the  Pope ;  but  the  defign  was  not  put  into 
execution,  cither  becaufe  the  Pope  refiifcd  his  aflent, 
or  the  Abbe  abandoned  it  himfelf.  See  the  Oriental 
Bible,  vol.  xxii.  333*  xxih.  n^  348. 

“  A  very  valuable  library,”  fays  Michaelis,  “  might 
be  compofed  of  the  impreffions  of  ancient  manuferiptS; 


which,  though  too  expeiifive  for  a  private  perfgn,  fliQuld  Scripture, 
be  admitted  into  every  univerfity  colledtion,  efpecially  ^ 

the  Alexandrine  and  Cambridge  manuferipts,  to  which  Mich^adis’a 
I  would  add,  if  it  were  now  pofiible  to  procure  it,  j  ropofal 
Hearne’s  edition  of  the  Codex  Laiidianus  3.  A  plan 
of  this  fort  could  be  executed  only  in  Englarnd,  by 
private  fubfeription,  where  a  zeal  is  frequently  difplay*  ruanu* 
cd  in  literary  undertakings  that  is  unknown  in  other fcri,  ts, 
countries;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  prcjcdL^ol.  a. 
were  begun  before  length  of  time  has  rendered  the  ina*P‘ 
riiifcripts  illegible,  and  the  attempt  thereiore  fruitlefs. 

Ten  thouiand  pounds  would  go  a  great  way  toward 
the  fulfilling  of  this  requeft,  if  the  learned  themfelves 
did  not  augment  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  by 
adding  their  own  critical  remarks,  and  endeavouring 
thereby  to  reeommend  their  publications,  rather  than  by 
prelentiiig  to  the  public  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original. 

Should  pofterity  be  put  in  pofreflion  of  faltliful  impreft 
fions  of  iinpoitant  manuferipts,  an  acquifition  which 
would  render  the  higheft  fervice  to  facred  crlticlfin,  all 
thefe  editions  of  the  New  Teftament  fiiould  be  regulated, 
on  the  lame  plan  as  Heariie’s  edition  of  the  A(ifs  of 
the  Apoftles.”  It  miift  be  highly  flattering  to  the  pa¬ 
triotic  fpirit  of  an  Englifhman  to  hear  the  encomiunia 
which  learned  foreigners  have  fo  profufely  beftowed  on 
our  liberality  in  fupporting  works  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  and  public  utility.  The  plan  which  Michaelis  pro- 
pofes  to  us,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  noble  and  magnificent,  and  would  certainly 
confer  immortality  on  thofe  men  who  would  give  it  their 
patronage  and  afliftancc. 

There  are  many  ancient  manuferipts,  efpecially  in 
Italy,  which  have  never  been  collated,  but  lie  ftill  un¬ 
explored.  Here  is  a  field  where  much  remains  to  be 
done.  See  Marfli’s  Notes  to  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  643. 

Michaelis  has  given  a  catalogue  of  ancient  manu¬ 
feripts,  amounting  in  number  to  292,  to  which  he  has 
added  a  fhort  account  of  each.  In  this  place  we  fhall 
confine  our  obfervations  to  the  moft  celebrated,  the  A- 
loxandrian  and  Vatican  manuferipts,  which  we  have 
chiefly  extracted  from  Michaelis. 

The  Alexandrine  maniifcript  confifts  of  four  vo- Accounted 
lumes  ;  the  three  firft  of  which  contain  the  Old  Tefta-  Alexan^ 
ment,  the  fourth  the  New  Teftament,  together  with ft 
the  firft  Epiftle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  fecond  In  the  New  Teftament,  which 
alone  is  the  objcdl  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  is  wanting 
the  beginning  as  far  as  Matthew  xxv.  6. 

likewife  from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from 
2  Cor.  iv,  13.  to  xii.  7.  It  muft  likewife  be  obferved, 
that  the  Pfalms  are  preceded  by  the  epiftle  of  Athana- 
fius  to  Marccllinus,  and  followed  by  a  catalogue,  coir* 
taining  thofe  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  prayer  for  each 
hour,  both  of  the  day  and  of  the  night ;  alfo  by  14 
hyrnns,  partly  apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  the  iithof 
which  is  an  hymn  in  praife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  entit¬ 
led  tkc  !  further,  the  HypotheJes> 

Eufehii  are  annexed  to  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Canones  to 
the  Gofpels.  It  is  true,  that  this  has  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  New  ^JVftament,  but  may  have  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  the  manufeript  it- 
felf. 

It  has  neither  accents  nor  marks  of  afpiration  ;  it  is 
written  with  capital,  or,  as  they  are  called,  uncial  letter,^ 

7  and 
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and  has  vciy  few  abbreviations.  There  are  no  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  words  ;  but  the  fenie  of  a  pafilii^e  is 
fometimes  terminated  by  a  point,  and  fometimes  by  a 
vacant  fpace.  Here  arifes  a  fiifpicion  that  the  copyid 
did  not  iinderftand  Greek,  becaufe  thefe  marks  are 
fometimes  found  even  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  in- 
fiance  Levit.  v.  4.  ay  and  Numb, 

xiii.  29.  To-k. 

This  manufcript  was  prefented  to  Charles  I.  In 
1628,  by  Cyrillus  Liicaris  patriarch  of  Conilantinople. 
Cyiillus  himfelf  has  given  the  following  account :  “  We 
know  fo  much  of  this  manufcript  of  the  holy  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tedament,  that  Theda  an  Egyptian 
lady  oi  diilindicn  {^nobtlis famina  jRgypUa^  wrote  it  with 
her  own  hand  1 300  years  ago  (a).  She  lived  foon  after 
the  council  of  Nicasa.  Her  name  was  formerly  at  the  end 
of  the  book  ;  but  when  Chriftianity  was  fubverted  in 
Egypt  by  the  errors  of  Mahomet,  the  books  of  the 
Chriilians  fuffered  the  fame  fate,  and  the  name  of  The¬ 
da  was  expunged.  But  oral  tradition  of  no  very  an¬ 
cient  date  [memorla  d  traditio  rectus')  has  preferved  the 
remembrance  of  it.’^ 

But  the  reader  will  fee  that  this  account  Is  merely 
traditional.  Dr  Semlcr  very  properly  obferves,  that 
there  is  no  more  reafon  to  rely  on  a  tradition  refpedling 
the  tranferiber  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  than  on  a  tra¬ 
dition  which  relates  to  an  ancient  relic.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  urged  by  Wetdein,  Semler, 
Gudin,  and  Woide,  to  fix  the  date  of  this  manufcript, 
are  fo  many,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  them* 
But,  after  all,  its  antiquity  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty,  though  it  appears  from  the  formation  of  the 
letters,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
-centuries,  and  the  want  of  accents,  that  It  was  not  w^rit* 
ten  fo  late  as  the  tenth  century.  In  this  century  it 
was  placed  by  Gudin,  while  Grabe  and  Schulze  have 
referred  it  to  the  fourth,  which  is  the  very  utmod  pe¬ 
riod  that  can  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  contains  the  ep idles 
of  Athanafiiis.  Wet  dein,  with  more  probability,  has 
chofen  a  mean  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  referred 
it  to  the  fifth  century  :  but  we  are  not  judified  in  draw¬ 
ing  this  inference  from  the  formation  of  the  letters 
alone,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  fame  mode  of  form¬ 
ing  the  letters  was  retained  longer  in  feme  countries 
and  in  fome  moiiaderies  than  in  others. 

We  are  now  in  poflefllon  of  a  peifeft  imprelTion  of 
this  manufcript,  which  is  accompanied  with  fo  complete 
and  fo  critical  a  colledlion  of  various  readings,  as  is 
hardly  to  be  expe<ffed  from  the  edition  of  any  other 
manufcript.  Dr  Woide  publifhed  it  in  1786,  with 
types  cad  for  that  purpofe,  line  for  line,  without  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  words,  as  in  the  manufcript  itfelf . 


the  copy  is  fo  pcrfe£l  a  refcmblance  of  the  original, 
that  it  may  fupply  its  place.  Its  title  is  Novum  Tejla- 
meutum  Greccum  e  cnd'ice  AIS.  Afexandrino  qut  Londinl  In 
Bibliotheca  Mvfei  Britannki  oJfcrvGtur  defer iptum.  It  is  a 
very  fplendid  folio  ;  and  the  preface  of  the  learned  edi¬ 
tor  contains  an  accurate  dcfcriptioii  of  the  manufcript, 
with  an  exadt  lid  of  all  its  various  readings,  that  takes 
up  no  ieis  than  89  pages  ;  and  each  rcacling  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  rernark,  in  which  is  ^iven  an  account  of 
v/hat  his  predecefTors  Juninus,  Walton,  Fell,  Mill, 


Grabe,  and  Wetddn,  had  performed  or  negleclcd.  131 

The  Vatican  manufcript  contained  originally  the 
whole  Greek  Bible,  including  both  the  Old  and 
Tedament;  and  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  regard  tOp^feri 
its  antiquity,  it  refembles  none  fo  much  as  the  Codex 
Akxandrinus^  but  no  two  manuferipts  are  more  difil- 
milar  in  their  readings,  in  the  New  Tedament  as  well 
as  in  the  Old.  After  the  Golpels,  which  are  placed  in 
the  iifual  order,  come  the  Adis  of  the  Apodles,  which 
are  immediately  followed  by  the  feven  catholic  epidles. 

This  mud  be  particularly  noted,  becaufe  fomc  have  con 
tended  that  the  fecoiid  Epiiile  of  St  Peter,  wnth  the 
fecond  and  third  of  St  Jehn,  w’erc  wanting.  Profefi'or 
Hwiid,  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  April  12*  1781,  affu- 
red  Michaelis  that  he  had  feen  them  wuth  his  owm  eyes, 
that  the  fecond  Epidle  of  St  Peter  is  placed  folio  1434, 
the  fecond  of  St  John  fol.  T442,  the  third  folio  1443  : 
then  follow  the  Epidles  of  St  Paul,  but  not  m  the 
ufual  order ;  for  the  Epidle  to  the  Hebrew^s  is  pla¬ 
ced  immediately  after  thofe  to  the  Thedalanians :  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  more  ancient  manu¬ 
fcript,  from  which  the  Codex  Vatiamus  was  copied,  this 
Epidle  was  even  placed  before  that  to  the  Ephefians, 
and  immediately  after  the  Epidle  to  the  Galatians  (b)  j 
for  the  Epidles  of  St  Paul  are  divided  into  93  fec- 
tions  by  figures  written  in  the  margin  wuth  red  ink ; 
but  the  Epidle  to  the  Galatians  ends  with  59,  and  that 
to  the  Ephefians  begins  wuth  70  ;  the  Epidle  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  begins  wuth  60,  and  ends 
with  69.  With  the  words  t«  Jff,  H[eb.  ix.  14* 

the  manufcript  ceafes,  the  remaining  leaves  being  loli. 
There  is  wanting,  therefore,  not  only  the  latter  part  of 
this  Epidle,  but  the  Epidles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  with  the  Revelation  of  St  John  :  but  this 
lad  book,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Epidle  to  the 
Hebrew’s,  has  been  fupplied  by  a  rrodern  hand  in  the 
15th  century.  In  many  places  the  faded  letters  have 
been  alio  retouched  by  a  modern,  but  careful  hand  ; 
and  when  the  perfon  who  made  thefe  amendments,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  found  a  read¬ 
ing  in  his  own  manufcript  which  differed  from  that  of 
the  Codex  Vatkanus^  he  has  noted  it  in  the  margin, 

and 


(a)  He  wTote  this  in  the  year  1628.  According  to  this  account,  then,  the  manufcript  mud  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  328;  a  date  to  which  fo  many  w^eigbty  objedlions  may  be  made,  that  its  mod  drenuons  advocates  will  hardly 
undertake  to  defend  it*  But  this  error  has  furnifhed  Gudin  with  an  opportunity  of  producing  many  arguments 
againd  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Alexandnnusy  which  feem  to  imply,  that  Grabe  and  otheis,  who  have  referred 
it  to  the  fourth  century,  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  Now  it  is  probable,  that 
the  inference  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  account  of  Cyrillus  is  mote  than  he  himfelf  intended  to  exprefs, 
as  he  relates  that  Theda  lived  after  the  council  oi  Nictea. 

(b)  Probably  becaufe  the  Epidle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Epidle  to  the  Galatians,  relates  to  the  abo» 
lition  of  the  Mofaic  law. 
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,  and  iias  generally  left  tlie  text  itfclf  untouched,  though 
in  fome  few  examples  he  has  ventured  to  erafe  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  manufeript  is  of  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity,  though  it  Ins  been  difputed  which  of  the  two 
in  this  refped  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  the  Vaiica- 
nvs  or  /Hexandrinus.  The  editors  of  the  Roman  edi- 
tion  0/  the  Septuagint,  in  1 587,  referred  the  date  of 
the  Vatican  manufeript  to  the  fourth  century,  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  the  advocates  for  its  great  rival  refer  the 
Codex  A/exandrhms,  More  moderate,  and  perhaps  more 


accurate,  are  the  fentiments  of  that  great  judge  of  an¬ 


tiquity  Montfaucon,  who,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Bibliothe^ 
cjruwy  p.  3,  refers  it  to  the  fifth  or  fixth  century  ;  and 
adds,  that  though  he  had  feen  other  manuferipts  of 
equal  antiquity,  he  had  found  none  at  the  fame  time  fo 
complete. 

'i  he  Codex  Vatic anvs  has  a  great  refemblancc  ta  the 
manuferipts  noted  by  Wetftein,  C.  D.  L.  i.  13. 

69.  102.  and^  to  the  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  verl 
fions  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  moft  of  them,  in  being  al- 
moft  entirely  free  from  thofe  undeniable  interpolations 
and  arbitrary  corredlions  which  are  very  frequently 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  manuferipts,  efpecialiy  in 
D.  I.  and  69.  It  may  be  applied,  therefore,  as  a  mean 
not  only  of  confirming  their  genuine  readings,  but  of 
deteding  and  correding  thofe  that  are  fpurious.  It  is 
written  with  great  accuracy,  and  is  evidently  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  more  ancient  manufeript  from  which  it 
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was  tranfciibed.  Peculiar  readings,  or  fuch 


as  are 


tound  neither  in  other  manuferipts  nor  ancient  verfions, 
are  feldom  difeovered  in  the  Codex  Vaticarius  ;  and  of 
the  few  which  have  been  adually  found,  the  greatell 
part  are  of  little  importance.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  fuch  readings  is  final],  the  number  of  thofe 
IS  great;  in  fupport  of  which  few  only;  though  ancient 
authorities,  have  been  hitherto  produced.  But  this 
manufeript  has  not  throughout  the  whole  New  Tefta- 
ment  the  fame  uniform  text. 

As  wc^  have  now  a  beautiful  pnnted  edition  of  the 
Alexandrine  manufeript  by  Dr  Woide,  it  is  much  to 
be  wifiied  that  we  had  alfo  an  exad  imprefiion  of  the 
Vatican  manufeript.  From  the  fuperftitious  fears  and 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  all  accefs 
to  this  manufeript  was  refufed  to  the  Abbe  Spolctti, 
who  prefented  a  memorial  for  that  purpofe.  Unlefs  the 
pope  interpofe  his  authority,  we  muft  therefore  defpair  of 
having  our  wifhes  gratified  ;  but  from  the  liberality  of 
fentiment  which  the  prefent  pontiff  has  fhown  on  fevc 
ral  occafions,  we  hope  that  the  period  is  not  far  difiant 
when  the  Vatican  library  will  be  open  to  the  learned  ; 
and  when  the  pope  will  think  it  his  greatell  honour  to’ 
encourage  their  refcarches. 

The  moft  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Tcfla- 
ment  are  thofe  of  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetilein. 

The  edition  of  Mill,  which  was  only  finifhed  14 
days  before  his  death,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
thor  for  30  years. 

The  colleilions  of  various  readings  which  had  been 
made  before  the  time  of  MIIJ,  the  Velefian,  the  Barbe- 
rini,  thoie  of  Stephens,  the  London  Polyglot,  and  Fell’s 
edition,  t.dth  thofe  which  the  Blfhop  had  left  In  manu- 
Icript,  and  whatever  he  was  able  to  procure  elfe where, 
he  brought  together  into  one  large  colleftion.  He 
made  h^ewife  verj:  confiderable  additions  to  it.  He 
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collated  feveral  original  editions  more  accurately  than  Sc.rpture^ 

had  been  done  before  ;  he  procured  extraas  from  Greek  — - - - 

manuferipts,  which  had  never  been  collated  ;  and  of 
fuch  as  had  been  before  collated,  but  not  with  fufficient 
attention,  he  obtained  more  complete  extrads.  It  is 
faid  that  he  has  colleaed  from  manuferipts,  fathers,  and 
verfions,  not  kfs  than  ^0,000  various  readings.  This 
colledion,  notwithllandmg  its  many  imperfedions,  and 
the  lupcriority  of  that  of  Wetilein,  is  flill  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  to  every  critic  :  for  Wetilein  has  omitted  a  g>-eat 
number  of  readings  which  are  to  be  found  in  MiU  ef- 
pecially  thofe  wliich  are  either  taken  from  the  Vulgate 
or  confirm  its  readings.  Mill  was  indeed  too  much  at^ 
tached  to  this  verfion  ;  yet  he  cannot  be  accufed  of  par. 
tiahty  in  producing  ,ts  evidence,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty 
oi  a  crinc  to  examine  the  witncfics  on  both  fideg  of 
t..e  queuion  :  and  vVetltcin,  by  too  frequently  ne<rlea.- 
ing  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate,  has  rendered 
his  collection  lefs  perfeft  than  it  would  otherwife  have 

been,  rie  likewife  .1  .s.  ^  ^ 

•  r  -  OD  itti  rs  ne  vvr.s  RDie,  read¬ 

ings  fro  rn  the  ancient  verfions ;  and  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended  for  the  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  ;  the  impoitaiice  of  which  he 
had  lagacity  enough  to  difeern. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  Mill’s  Greek  Tc- 
liament  has  many  iniperfe<ftions,  and  fome  of  real  im- 
poi  tance.  His  extrafts  from  manuferipts  often  are  not 
only  incomplete,  but  erroneous  ;  and  it  is  frequently  ne. 
cclTary  to  correc'I  liis  miftakes  from  the  edition  of  Wet- 
l.ein.  His  extras  from  the  oriental  verfions  are  alfo 
A-"'"*  ^"^<=q“ainted  with  thefe  Ian- 
Arlhf'  ’  •■ladings  from  the  Syriac,  the 

Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe- 
to  the  I.atiii  tranllations,  which  are  annexed  to  tl.of.. 


r  •  u  which  are  annexed  to  thofe 

vei  fions  in  the  London  Polyglot. 

The  great  diligence  which  Mill  had  fliown  in  collec 
mg  fo  many  various  readings,  alarmed  the  clergy  as  if 
he  pnftian  religion  had  been  in  danger  of  fubvLfion. 

It  gave  occafaon  for  a  time  to  the  triumphs  of  the  delft, 
d  expofed  the  author  to  many  attacks.  But  it  it 
now  univerlally  known  that  not  a  fiiigle  arucle  of  the 

Chriftian  religion  would  be  altered  though  a  deift  were 

fveTl.e‘ft  f  .“"I  30,ocoLdings  wTai. 

caufe.  *  mimical  to  the  Chriftian 

In  1734,  Bengel  abbot  of  Alpirfpach,  in  the  duchvnfn^'^  7 
of  urtemburg  publifl.ed  a  new  edition  of  the  GreS 

to^f  KtT^'  ^  Mill  had  excited  began 

to  fublide  upon  this  new  publication  ;  for  Bengel  was 
univerlally  efteemed  a  man  of  piety.  Bengel  was  not 
only  diligent  in  the  examination  of  various  readimrs 
but  in  the  ftriaeft  fenfe  of  the  word  confeientious  for 
he  confidered  it  as  an  ofifence  againft  the  Deity  if 
through  Ins  own  fault,  that  is,  through  levity  or Vare! 

text.  His  objeft  was  not  merely  to  make  a  colleaion 
>f  readings,  and  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  the  iudee 
ment  of  the  reader,  but  to  examine  the  evidence  o^i  5th 
fid.s,  and  draw  the  inference  :  yet  he  has  not  given  his 
own  opinion  fo  frequently  as  Mill,  whom  he  refembled 
in  Ins  reverence  for  the  Latin  verfion.  and  in  the  5e- 
ference  which  he  gave  to  harfh  and  difficult  readiL, 
before  thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  flowimr.  It  mfb 
he  obferved  in  general,  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound 

learning  5^ 
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learilin^,  i^nd  had  a  cool  and  lo\ind  judgment,  though 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  thinking  too  highly  oF  the 
I^atln  readings,  and  of  the  Codex  Alexandr'inus ^  with 
other  Latiniz;ing  mahufcripts. 

The  imperfetfions  of  BengePs  edition  arlfe  chiefly 
from  his  diffidence  and  caution.  He  did  not  venture 
to  infert  into  the  text  arty  reading  which  had  not  ad- 
ready  appeared  in  feme  printed  edition,  even  though 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  genuine  reading.  In  the  book 
of  R^evelation  indeed  he  took  the  liberty  to  infert  read¬ 
ings  which  had  never  been  |irinted ;  becaufe  few  manii- 
feripts  had  been  ufed  in  the  printing  of  that  book. 

The  celebrated  edition  of  John  James  Wetftein, 
which  is  the  moll  important  of  all,  and  the  moll  necef- 
fary  to  thole  engaged  In  facred  criticifm,  was  publilhed 
at  Amfterdam  in  1751  and  1752,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
No  man  will  deny  that  Wetllein’s  rrolegornenn  dM'cover 
profound  erudition,  critical  penetration,  and  an  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  manufcrlpts.  It  is  a  work 
which  in  many  rclpedls  has  given  a  new  turn  to  facred 
criticifm,  and  no  man  engaged  in  that  Hudy  can  dif- 
penfe  with  it.  Wherever  Wetllein  has  delivered  his 
fentiments  refpedling  a  Greek  manufeript,  which  he 
has  done  lefs  frequently  than  Mill,  and  indeed  lefs 
frequently  than  we  could  have  wiffied,  he  fhows  himfelf 
an  experienced  and  fagacious  critic.  He  Is  likcwlfe 
more  concile  than  Mill  in  delivering  his  opinion,  and 
does  not  fupport  it  by  producing  fo  great  a  number 
of  readings  from  the  manufeript  in  quellion.  This 
concifenefs  is  the  confequence  of  that  warmth  and  hade 
which  were  peculiar  to  Wetdein’s  charader,  and  which 
have  fometimes  given  birth  to  millakes.  The  fire^  of 
his  dlfpofitlon  was  llkewife  the  caufe  of  his  advancing 
conjeclures,  in  regard  to  the  hlflory  of  his  manufcrlpts, 
which  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability.  But  the  cri- 
tical  rules  which  he  has  delivered  are  perfedly  jud;  and 
in  this  refped  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
him  and  his  eminent  predecefTors  Mill  and  Bengel. 
In  regard  to  the  Latin  verfioii  alone  they  appear  to 
differ ;  in  Mill  and  Bengel  it  has  powerful,  and  per¬ 
haps  partial,  advocates;  but  in  Wetdein  a  fevere  and  fa¬ 
gacious  judge,  who  fometimes  condemns  it  without  a 
caufe.  The  Greek  manuferipts  which  confirm  the  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Vulgate,  and  which  he  fuppofed  had  been 
corrupted  from  it,  he  of  courfe  condemned  with  equal 
feverity  :  and  fome  collections  of  various  readings  which 
had  been  made  by  Catholics,  he  made  no  fcruple  to 
pronounce  a  forgery,  faying,  “  T'tmeo  Danaos^  et  dona 
ferentesd^  But  in  confequence  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Vulgate,  his  colleClion  of  various  readings  is  lefs  perfei^ 
than  it  might  have  been. 

It  has  been  allced,  i .  Whether  he  has  quoted  his 
manuferipts  either  falfely  or  imperfeClly,  in  order  to 
cdablifli  his  own  religious  opinions?  or,  2.  Whether  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  has  been  fuch  that  we  may  at 
all  times  depend  upon  them  ?  To  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  que- 
ftions  there  can  be  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  Wetftein, 
in  his  charader  of  a  critic,  is  perfeClly  honeft.  With 
refped  to  the  fecond,  his  diligence  and  accuracy,  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  there  Is  lefs  reafon  to  pronounce  him 
faultlefs.  But  Mr  Marfh  has  examined  the  examples 
on  which  Michaelis  founds  his  affertlori,  and  declares 
ihat  Michaelis  Is  miftakeii  in  every  one  of  them. 

The  diligence  of  Wetftein  can  Icarcely  be  queftioued 
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by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  his  hiftory.  He  tra» 
veiled  into  different  countries,  and  examined  with  his 
own  eyes  a  much  greater  number  of  manuferipts  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors.  His  colledion  of  various  read¬ 
ings  amount  to  above  a  miUhn  ;  and  he  has  not  only 
produced  a  much  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  his 
predeceffors,  but  has  like  wife  coneded  their  millakes. 

The  extrads  from  manuferipts,  verlions,  and  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  which  had  been 
quoted  by  Mill,  are  generally  quoted  by  Wetllein. 
Whenever  Wetllein  had  no  new  extrads  from  the  ma¬ 
nuferipts  quoted  by  Mill,  or  had  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  them  himfelf,  he  copied  literally  from  Mill ; 
but  wherever  Mill  has  quoted  from  printed  editions, 
as  from  the  margin  of  Robert  Stephens’s  for  inftance, 
or  from  the  London  Polyglot,  Wetllein  did  not  copy 
from  Mill,  but  went  to  the  original  fource,  as  appears 
from  his  having  Correded  many  miftakes  in  Mill’s  quo¬ 
tations. 

In  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  there  are  many  deleds 
in  the  edition  of  Wetllein,  which  require  to  be  fiip- 
plied,  and  many  errors  to  be  correded.  Yet  ftill  it 
mull  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  immenfe  labour,  and 
molt  valuable  to  thofe  engaged  in  facred  criticifm  ;  and 
it  is  furprihng,  when  we  confider  the  difficulties  and  la¬ 
bour  which  Wetftein  had  to  encounter,  that  his  errors 
and  Imperfedions  are  fo  few. 

The  propofal  of  Michaelis,  however,  of  a  new  col¬ 
lation  of  manuferipts,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  col- 
ledion  of  various  readings,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  In  mentioning  this  propofal,  Michaelis 
turns  a  wiffiful  eye  towards  Biltaii-i,  the  only  country, 
ke  fays,  which  poffcffes  the  will  and  the  means  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  tafle.  Should  a  refoliition,  he  adds,  be  form¬ 
ed  in  this  ifland,  fo  happily  fituated  for  promoting  the 
purpofes  of  general  knowledge,  to  make  the  underta¬ 
king  a  public  concern,  to  enter  into  a  fubfcriptlon,  and 
to  employ  men  of  abilities  in  collating  manuferipts  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  they  would  be  able  to  do'  more  in 
ten  years  than  could  otherwife  be  done  in  a  century. 

And  could  this  nation  dired  its  attention  to  any  objed 
more  glorious  or  more  ufeful  than  in  afeertaining  tlie 
text  of  the  facred  Sciptures,  and  giving  to  pofterity  an 
accurate  edition  ?  ^ 

As  the  fenfe  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  all  other  books, 
is  affeded  by  the  punduation,  it  Is  ot  importance  to 
determine  whether  the  Hops  or  points  wffiich  we  find  ^anient, 
in  the  facred  books  were  ufed  by  the  facred  writers, 
or  have  been  inferted  by  modern  tranfcribers. 

We  are  told  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  PaUographia 
Graca,  p.  31.  that  the  peifon  who  firft  diftingiiilhed 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  period  in  Greek  writing,  by  the 
introdudion  of  a  point,  v/as  Arlftophanes  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  who  lived  under  Ptolemasus  Epiphanes,  in  the 
145th  Olympiad.  But  though  points  v/ere  not  ufed 
in  books  before  this  period,  they  were  employed  in  in- 
fcriptions  above  4^^  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift* 

See  Mont,  Pal  Grac,  p-  ^35-  ’ 

Under  the  article  Punctuation  we  mentioned,  on 
authority  which  we  reckoned  unqueftionable,  that  ^  the 
ancient  manuferipts  were  written  without  any  points. 

We  have  now,  however,  dlfcovered,  from  Woide’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Codex  Akxandrtnus^  that  points  are  ufed  in 
that  manufeript,  though  omitted  iu  i\it  fac Jimlk  given 

by 
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gfr?ptur^  MontfailCOnr  That  they  are  found  too  in  the  Co- 
Vatlcanusy  though  not  frequently,  13  related  by 
Birch  in  his  Prolegomena^  P*  ^4* 

As  the  fa61:  has  not  been  generally  known,  that  the 
ancients  pointed  their  manufcripts,  and  as  it  is  an  im^ 
portant  and  interefling  fa£f,  we  fhall  prefent  our  read- 
c-rs  with  the  firfl  fix  lines  of  St  John’s  Gofpel,  as  they 
are  pointed  in  the  Alexandrine  manufeript : 

ENAPXHHNOAOrOTKAIOAOrOSHN 

nroSTON^  KAiesHNOAoros* 

OTTO2HNENAPXHnPOSTON0N 

nANTAAIATTOTErENETO-KAIXn 

PEISATTOTErENETOOTAEEN* 

OrErONENENATTaZflHHN* 


1^37 

©ivifion 
in  10  chap¬ 
ter!. 


Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  fenfe  were  ufed 
by  the  apoftles,  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  the  points 
now  in  ufe  have  been  invented  fince. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  began  to  add  the  com¬ 
ma  and  colon  to  the  Latin  verlion  ;  and  they  were  then 
inferted  in  many  more  ancient  manufcripts.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Euthalius  a  deacon  of  Alexandria  divided 
the  New  Teftament  into  lines.  This  divifion  was  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  fenfe,  fo  that  each  line  ended  where  fome 
paufe  was  to  be  made  in  fpeaking.  And  when  a  co- 
pyift  was  difpofed  to  contract  his  fpace,  and  therefore 
crowded  the  h'nes  into  each  other,  he  then  placed  a 
point  where  Euthalius  had  terminated  the  line.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  ftroke  was  invented  which  we 
call  a  comma.  In  the  Latin  manufcripts,  Jerome’s 
points  were  introduced  by  Paul  Warnfried  and  Alcuin, 
at  the  command  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  firft  ufed. 
At  the  invention  of  printing  the  editors  placed  the 
points  arbitrarily,  probably  without  bellowing  the  ne- 
cefTary  attention  ;  and  Stephens,  in  particular,  varied 
his  points  in  every  edition  (d). 

The  meaning  of  many  paffages  in  the  Scripture  has 
been  altered  by  falfe  pointing.  We  fhall  produce  one 
jnftance  of  this  :  Mat.  v,  34.  is  commonly  pointed  in 
this  manner,  \i-yo  U/Uiv,  ofiocrott  oXw?*  fv  ru  ypxxu, 
and  confequently  tranflated,  But  I  fay  unto  you, 
{wear  not  at  all.”  But  if,  inflead  of  the  colon  placed 
after  we  fubflitute  a  comma,  the  tranflation  will 
be,  But  I  fay  to  you  that  you  ought  by  no  means  to 
fvvear,  either  by  heaven,  for  it  is  his  throne,  or  by 
earth,  for  it  is  his  footflool.”  The  command  of  Chrift 
therefore  applies  particularly  to  the  abufe  of  oaths  a- 
mong  the  Pharifees,  who  on  every  trivial  occafion 
fvvore  by  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  temple,  the  head. 
See,  but  it  implies  no  prohibition  to  take  an  oath  in 
the  name  of  the  Deity  on  folemn  and  important  occa- 
fions. 

The  ancients  divided  the  New  Teftament  into  two 
kinds  of  chapters,  fome  longer  and  fome  ftiorter.  This 
method  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  St  Jerome,  for 
he  expunged  a  paftage  from  the  New  Teftament  which 
makes  an  entire  chapter.  The  longer  kind  of  chap¬ 
ters  were  called  breves ^  the  Ihorter  catiluia,  St  Mat- 
VoL.  XVIT.  Part  I. 


thew  contained,  according  to  Jerome,  68  breves  ;  Mark  Scripture, 
contained  48  ;  Luke  83  ;  and  John  1 8.  All  the  evan- 
gelifts  together  confifted  of  217  breves  and  1126  capl- 
tula.  The  inventor  of  our  modern  divifion  into  chap¬ 
ters  was  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  a  French  Dominican  friar 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  verfes,  one  of  which 
they  called  and  the  other  The  remain 

were  lines  which  contained  a  certain  number  of  letters, 
like  our  printed  books,  and  therefore  often  broke  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  word.  Jofephus’s  20  books  of  Antiqui¬ 
ties  contained  60,006  of  them,  though  in  Ittiquis’s 
edition  there  are  only  40,000  broken  lines. 

Stichi  were  lines  meafured  by  the  fenfe :  according  tcf 
an  ancient  written  lift  mentioned  by  Father  Simin,  there 
were  in  the  New  Teftament  18,612  of  thefe. 

The  verfes  into  which  the  New  Teftament  is  now  Divifioit 
divided  are  more  modern,  and  an  imitation  of  the  dl-  into  vec- 
vifion  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Robert  Stepliens,  the 
firft  Inventor,  introduced  them  in  his  edition  in  the  year 
1551.  He  made  this  divifion  on  a  journey  from  Ly¬ 
ons  to  Paris  ;  and,  as  his  fon  Henry  tells  us  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Concordance  of  the  Nev/  Teftament,  he 
made  it  inter  equitandum.  This  phrafe  probably  means, 
that  when  he  was  weary  of  ridings  he  amufed  himfelf 
with  this  work  at  his  inn. 

This  Invention,  of  the  learned  printer  was  foon  intro-  [tj  difad- 
duced  into  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  vantages* 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  in  confulting  and  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  framing  concordances  for  them,  a  fub- 
divifion  into  minute  parts  is  of  the  greateft  utility.  But 
all  the  purpofes  of  utility  could  furely  have  been  gain- 
ed,  without  adopting  the  hafty  and  indigefted  divifion 
of  Stephens,  which  often  breaks  the  fenfe  in  pieces, 
renders  plain  paffages  obfeure,  and  difficult  paflages  un¬ 
intelligible.  To  the  injudicious  divifion  of  Stephens 
we  may  aferibe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  a 
great  many  of  thofe  abfurd  opinions  which  have  dif- 
graced  the  ages  of  the  Reformation.  For  as  feparatc 
verfes  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and  to  the 
minds  of  the  unlearned,  as  fo  many  detached  fentences, 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  contain  complete  fenfe,  and 
they  have  accordingly  been  explained  without  any  re- 
gard  to  the  context,  and  often  in  dired  oppofition  to 
it;  ^  Were  any  modern  hiftory  or  continued  difeourfe 
divided  into  fragments  with  as  little  regard  to  the  fenfe, 
we  fhould  foon  find,  that  as  many  oppofite  meanings 
could  be  forced  upon  them  as  have  been  forced  upon 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  divifion  into 
verfes  has  been  Hill  more  injurious  to  the  Epiftles  than 
to  the  Gofpels,  for  there  is  a  clofe  connection  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Epiftles,  which  the  verfes  en¬ 
tirely  diflolve.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wlfiied  that  this 
divifion  into  verfes  were  laid  afide.  The  Scriptures 
ought  to  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  according  to  the 
fenfe  ;  and  the  figures  ought  to  be  thrown  Into  the  mar¬ 
gin.  In  this  way,  the  figures  will  retain  their  utility 
U  without 


(d)  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  points  is  different  from  that  given  under  Punc 
TUATiON.  But  the  beft  authors  differ  upon  this  fubjeCl.  We  fhall  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference,  by  fuppo- 
fing  that  points  were  invented  at  the  time  here  mentioned,  but  were  not  in  general  ufe  till  the  time  mentioned 
sunder  the  article  Pu.nctuation. 
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without  their  difadvantages.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his 
beautiful  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels,  has  adopted  this 
method  with  great  judgment  and  fuccefa  ;  and  he  who 
will  read  that  tranflation,  will  perceive  that  this  finofle 
alteration  renders  the  Gofpels  much  more  intelligible, 
and,  we  may  add,  more  entertaining  (e). 

The  word  ETA  rrF.  A  TO  V  fignifies  any  joyful  tidings, 
and  exaftly  correfponds  to  our  Engllfh  word  Gospel. 
In  the  New  Teftament  this  term  is  confined  to  “  The 
glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Mefiiab.*’  Thus,  in 
Mat.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  fays,  The  poor  have  the  Go¬ 
fpel  preached  d’  that  is,  The  coming  of  the  Meffiah  is 
preaclied  to  the  poor.  Hence  the  name  of  Gofpel  was 
given  to  the  hi  (lories  of  Chrlft,  in  which  the  good  news 
of  the  coming  of  tha  Melliah,  with  all  its  joyful  circum- 
fianccs,  are  recorded. 

’i'hat  the.  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  compo- 
fed,  fays  Dr  Campbell,  by  one  born  a  Jew,  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  opinions,  ceremonies,  and  cufloms 
of  his  countrymen  ;  that  it  was  compofed  by  one  con- 
verfant  hi  the  facred  writing*,  and  habituated  to  their 
idiom  ;  a  man  of  plain  fenfe,  but  of  little  or  no  learning, 
except  what  he  derived  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftament ;  and  finally,  that  it  w^s  the  ptodudlon  of 
a  man  who  wrote  from  coTivi6lion,  and  had  attended 
clofely  to  the  fads  and  fpeeches  which  he  related,  but 
who  in  writing  entertained  not  the  mail  diftant  view 
of  fetting  off  himfelf— we  have  as  ftroiig  internal  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  and  much 
llronger  than  that  wherein  the  mind  ninety*nine  cafes- 
out  of  a  hundred  acquiefees. 
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That  the  author  of  this  hiftory  of  our  blefTcd  Savi-  Scr!p‘ure# 
our  was  Matthew,  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  the  — 
early  Chrlftians.  It  is  attefted  by  Jerom-e,  Auguftin,jfj 
Epiphanius,  and  Chryfoftom,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  icUy,  ' 
ftiews  that  they  knew  the  fad  to  be  uncontroverted, 
and  judged  it  to  be  incontrovertible.  Origen,  who 
ftourifhed  in  the  former  part  of  the  3d  rentury,  is  alfo 
rcfpedable  authority.  He  is  quoted  by  Eufebius  in  a 
chapter  *  wherein  he  fpecially  treats  of  Origen’s  account  *  Hif, 
of  the  facred  canon.  “  As  I  have  learned  (fays  Orl-^’l>  C>.  ca^ 
gen)  by  tradition  concerning  the  four  gofpels,  which 
alone  are  received  without  difpute  by  the  whole  church 
of  God  under  heaven  ;  tlie  firll  was  written  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apoftle  of  Jefus 
Chnft,  •zuho  delivered  it  to  the  yewfh  believers y  compofed 
in  the  Helrenv  hngnage.^^  In  another  place  he  fays, 

“  Matthew  writing  for  the  Hebrews  who  expeded  him 
who  was  to  defeend  from  Abraham  and  David,  fays 
the  lineage  of  Jefiis  Chrift,  fon  of  David,  fon  of  Abra¬ 
ham.’’  It  muft  be  obfeiwed,  that  the  Greek  word 
does  not  exadly  correfpond  to  the  Englifti 
word  tradition,  which  fignifies  any  thing  delivered  orally 
from  age  to  age.  UccpxSQai^  properly  implies  any  thing 
tranfmitted  from  former  ages,  whether  by  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten  teftimony.  In.  this  acceptation  we  find  it  iifed  in 
fcripturef ;  “  Hold  the  traditions  yrscfcc^acrftc'j  which  f  Theif.ib 
ye  have  been  taught,  vjhether  by  word  or  our  eptfile,^^ 

The  next  authority  to  which  we  ftiall  have  recourfe 
is  that  of  Irenaeus  bifhop  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  a 
difciple  of  Polycarp.  He  fays  in  the  only  book  of  his 
extant,  that  “  Matthew,  among  the  Hebrews,  wTote  tiRufeh.  "Hip 

gofpel  lib  > 
cap  S. 


(  e}  We  (hall  here  fubfoin,  as  a  curiofity,  what  the  anonymous  author  terms  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  dyfeSed^. 
It  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  chapters,  verfes,  words,  and  letters,  which  occur  in  the  Englifh 
Bible  and  Apocrypha.  Itisfaidto  have  occupied  three  years  of  the  author’s  life,  and  is  a  fingular  inftance  ot  the 
trifling  employments  to  wiiich  fuperftition  has  led  mankind. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  difleded. 


Books  in  the  Old’ 

Chapters 

Verfes 


Words 

Letter# 


39 

929 

23,214 

592,439 

2,728,100 


in  the  New 


27 

260 


Total 


66 

1 189 

3L^73 

773,692 

5,566,480 


7959 

1 8  *,2  53 

.  838,580 

The  middle  Chapter  and  the  leaft  in  the  Bible  is  Pfalm  117. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  the  8th  of  the  Ji8th  Pfalm. 

The  middle  time  is  the  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  Chap.  1 6th  Verfe. 

The  word  /Ind  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament  35>543  times. 

The  fame  in  the  New  Teftament  occurs  10,684  times. 

The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is>  Proverbs. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  Job  zpth; 

‘'I  he  middle  Verfe  is  2d  Chron.  20th  Chap,  between  17th  and  18th.  Verfe?. 
The  leaft  Verfe  is  i  Chron.  ift  Chap,  and  ift  Verfe. 

‘  New  Testament. 

*r'he  Tniildle  Book  is  Theffalonians  2d. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 

'Phe  middle  Verfe  is  17th  Chap.  Adls>  17th  Verfe. 

Tbe  leaft  Verfe  is  i  ith  Chap.  John,  Verfe  35. 

‘Phe  2  ift  Verfe  o£  the  7th  Chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  19th  Chapter  of  2d  of  Kings  and  37th  of  Ifaiah  are  alike* 


Apocrypha. 
Chapters  185 
V’erfes  -  6081 

Words  152,185. 
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Scri^turff  gofpel  in  their  own  language,  whilft  Peter  and  Paul 

-  were  preaching  the  gofpel  at  Rome  and  founding  the 

church  there. 

To  the  teftiinony  of  thefe  writers  it  may  be  objeOled, 
that,  except  Irenseus,  they  all  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  and  confequently  their  evidence  is  of 
little  importance.  But  there  is  fiich  unanimity  in  the 
teftimony,  that  it  inulf  have  been  derived  from  fonie 
authentic  fource.  And  is  it  fair  to  queilion  the  veraci¬ 
ty  of  refpcAable  men  merely  becaufe  we  knew  not 
from  what  writings  they  received  their  information  ? 
Many  books  which  were  then  extant  are  now  lull ;  and 
how  do  we  know  but  thefe  might  have  contained  luf- 
ficient  evidence  ?  Irenasus  at  leafl  had  the  bed  opportu¬ 
nities  of  information,  having  been  well  acquainted  in  his 
youth  with  Polycarp,  the  difciple  of  John  ;  no  objec¬ 
tion  can  therefore  be  made  to  his  evidence.  But  we 
can  quote  an  authority  dill  nearer  the  limes  of  the 
apodles.  Papias  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Cccfarea,  who 
flourifhed  about  A.  D.  1 16,  affirms  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  gofpel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  every  one  in- 
I  Papias  was  the  companion 

lb  '.  cap.  Polycarp,  and  befides  mud  have  been  acquainted  with 
3^,  ^  many  perforiS  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apodles. 

The  fadf  therefore  is  fully  edablllhed,  that  Matthew, 
the  apodle  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  gof¬ 
pel  which  is  placed  firdiii  our  editions  of  the  New  Tef- 
I  lament. 

I.anguage  ^  next  fubjedl  of  Inquiry  rcfpe^ls  the  language  in 
in  which  which  it  was  written.  This  we  arc  alTured  by  Papias, 
it  was  pjy  Irenisus,  and  Origen,  was  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the 

written.  Qf  been  difputed  by  Erafmus,  Whit¬ 

by,  and  others.  Whitby  urges  the  improbability  that 
Providence  would  have  fuffered  the  original  of  this 
gofpel  to  be  lod,  and  nothing  to  remain  but  a  traiifla- 
tion.  This  is  an  argument  of  no  force  againd  written 
tedimeny  ;  indeed  we  are  always  in  danger  of  drawing 
falfe  conchifions  when  we  argue  from  our  own  opinions 
of  the  condu£f  of  Providence.  For  His  *ivavs  are  not 
as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  But 
though  we  arc  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  gofpel 
according  to  Matthew  which  we  polTefs  is  a  tranflation, 
it  is  evidently  a  clofe  one  ;  and  the  very  circumdance 
that  it  has  fuperfeded  the  original,  Is  a  clear  proof  that 
it  was  thought  equally  valuable  by  the  ancient  Chridi- 
ans.  It  is  necelTary  to  remark,  that  the  language  in 
which  the,  gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  original¬ 
ly  compofed,  and  which  is  called  Hebrew  by  Papias, 
Irenasus,  and  Origen,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  'redament  :  it  was  what  Jerome  very  pro¬ 
perly  terms  Syro>Chaldaic,  having  an  affinity  to  both 
languages,  but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  to  the 
*44  Syrian. 

Bate,  The  time  when  this  gofpel  was  compofed  has  not 
been  precilcly  afeertained  by  the  learned.  Irenseus  fays 
that  “  Matthew  publilhed  his  gofpel  when  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome.’'  Now  Paul  arrived  at 
Rome  A.  1).  6o  or  6i,  and  it  is  very  probable  fullered 
«nartyrdom  in  A.  D.  65.  This  may  be  jndly  concluded 
from  comparing  the  relation  of  Tacitus  with  that  of  O- 
l^rdners  rofius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century.  Orofius  having 
^  given  an  account  of  Nero’s  perfecution  of  the  Chridians, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  two  apodles  in  it,  adds,  that  it 
was  followed  by  a  pedilence  in  the  city,  and  other  di- 
fafters.  And  1  acitus  relates  that  a  pedilence  prevailed 
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ill  the  citv,  and  violent  dorms  took  place  in  Italy,  in  tiitf 
year  of  Clirid  65.  Matthew’s  gofpel  was  therefore  w  rit 
ten  betw'eeii  the  year  60  and  65.  ^  ^ 

That  this  hidory  w  as  primarily  intended  for  the  me  drUgH 
of  the  Jews,  we  have,  belides  hidorical  evidence,  very 
drong  prefumpt ions  from  the  book  itfel  .  Every  . 

cumdance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  might  conciliate^*^^/^, 
the  faith  of  that  nation;  every  unnecelTary  expreffion  . 

is  avoided,  which  might  in  any  w-ay  ferve  to  obllrud  it.  Oofp:L 
7'o  come  to  paiticulars,  there  was  no  fentiment  relating 
to  the  Meffiah  with  which  the  Jews  were  more  drongly 
poffelTed,  than  that  he  mud  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
and  of  the  family  of  David.  Matthew,  therefore,  w  ith 
great  propriety ,*begins  his  narrative  with  the  genealogy 
of  Jefus.  That  he  diould  be  born  at  Bethlehem  xu 
Judea,  is  another  circumdance  in  which  the  learned 
among  the  Jews  w'ere  univerfally  agreed.  His  birth  in 
that  city,  with  fome  very  memorable  circumiiances  that 
attended  it,  this  hidorian  has  alfo  taken  the  fil'd  op¬ 
portunity  to  mention.  Thofe  paflages  in  the  prophets, 
or  other  facred  books,  which  either  foretel  any  thing 
that  ffiould  happen  to  him,  or  admit  an  allufive  appella¬ 
tion,  or  were  in  that  age  generally  underdood  to  be 
applicable  to  events  which  relpedthe  Meffiah,  are  never 
paffed  over  in  filence  by  this  Evangeliit.  1  he  fulitU 
ment  of  prophecy  was  always  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  Infpiration  of  their  facred  writings, 
firoiig  evidence.  Accordingly  none  of  the  Evangel! iis 
has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew',  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  ffiould  be  overlooked.  ^  ^ 

'Bhat  which  chiefly  diliinguiffies  Matthew’s  writings  Diftin- 
from  thofe  of  the  other  Evangelids,  is  the  minute  and  t'uilhin^ 
didiiidf  manner  in  wfliich  he  has  related  many  of  our  -haradler. 
Lord’s  dllcourfes  and  moial  indru<fiions.  Ol  thefe  his 
fermon  on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  the  apodles,  his 
illudrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro¬ 
phecy  on  mount  Ofivet,  are  examples.  He  has  alio 
W'onderfully  united  fimplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the 
replies  of  his  mailer  to  the  cavils  ot  his  adveifavies. 

Being  early  called  to  the  apodleffiip,  he  was  an  eye 
and  ear  witnefs  of  mod  of  the  things  which  he  relates. 

And  there  are  circumiiances  which  incline  Dr  Campbell 
to  think  that  Matthew  has  approached  as  near  the  pre- 
cife  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened  as  any 
of  the  Evangtlilis. 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  apodle  Matthew  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  as  the  principal  circumiiances  in  Ins 
life  have  already  been  mentioned.  See  Mattkkw'. 

The  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew  is  cited  ieveii  times 
in  the  epilile  of  Barnabas,  twice  in  the  firll  epiilie  of 
Clemens  Romaiiiis  to  the  Corinthians,  eight  times  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hernias,  fix  times  in  Polycarp’i  final i  epilile 
to  the  Pliilippiaiib,  and  feven  times  in  the  Imaller  cpiilles 
of  Ignatius.  I'hefe  citations  may  be  leca  at  full  leiigtii 
in  A’fw  and  Full  Mtthod  of  jettiing  the  Canon, 

with  the  parallel  paflliges  in  the  gofpel  according  to 
Matlhcv/.  ^ 

’'i  hat  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  bears  Gofpej 
his  nanie,  and  that  it  w'as  the  fecond  zn  the  order  oft<’r<3ing  to 
time,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  tedimony  ot  the  au-^^ 
cient  Cliri'Haris.  Many  authorities  are  therefore  (rsauthen 
neceffiary  ;  vve  ffiall  oziiy  inention  thofe  of  Papias 
Irenasus.  Piufebius  has  preferved  tlie  following  pali'age 
of  Papias ;  “  This  is  w  hat  was  related  by  the  elder  ( that  Hf*  Keel. 
is,  John,  not  the  apolile^  but  a  difciple  of  Jefus)  ;  Mark  3* 

U2 
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^Scripture,  being  Pcter^s  Interpreter  wrote  exaffly  whatever  he  yond  the  confines  of  Judea.  The  firft 
remembered,  not  Indeed  in  the  order  wherein  things 
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lib.  3  cap, 


Prf/aee  /<> 
Mark* 
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was  writ¬ 
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were  fpoken  and  done  by  the  Lord ;  for  he  was  not 
himfelt  a  hearer  or  follower  of  our  Lord  ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards,  as 'I  faid,  followed  Peter  who  gave  Inftrudfions 
as  fuited  the  occallons,  but  not  as  a  regular  hiftory  of 
our  Lord’s  teaching.  Mark,  however,  committed  no 
miftake  in  writing  fuch  things  as  occurred  to  his  me¬ 
mory  :  for  of  this  one  thing  he  was  careful,  to  omit 
nothing  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  infert  no  falfehood 
into  his  narrative.’’  Such  Is  the  teftimony  of  Papias, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  he  affigns  his  au¬ 
thority.  He  fpake  not  from  hearfay,  but  from  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  had  received  from  a  mo  it  credible 
witnefs,  John  the  elder,  orprefbyter,  a  difciple  of  Jefus, 
and  a  companion  of  the  apoftlcs. 

Irenseus,  after  telling  us  that  Matthew  publifhed  his 
gofpel  whilft  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome, 
•  adds  :  ‘‘  After  their  departure  Mark  alfo,  the 

difciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in 
writing  the  things  which  had  been  preached  by  Peter.” 
The  Greek  like  the  Englifh  word  def*arture, 

may  either  denote  death,  which  is  a  departure  out  of 
the  world,  or  mean  a  departure  out  of  the  city%  It  is 
probably  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  here  iifed. 
Yet  by  the  accounts  given  by  fome  others,  Mark’s 
gofpel  was  piibl !  filed  in  Peter’s  lifetime,  and  had  his 
approbation.  The  gofpel  of  Mark  is  fuppofed  to  be 
but  two  years  pofterior  in  date  to  that  of  Matthew. 
The  precife  year,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  110  importance,  fincc  we 
have  afeertained  the  author  and  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

Mark  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  the  ads  and  fome  of  Paul’s 
cpiftles,  who  is  called  John,  and  was  the  nephew  of  Bar¬ 
nabas,  But  as  this  perfon  was  the  attendant  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  is  nowhere  in  fcrlpture  faid  to  have 
accompanied  Peter  in  his  apoflolieal  miffion,  which 
ancient  writers  inform  us  the  author  of  the  gofpel  did. 
Dr  Campbell  has  juflly  concluded  that  thefe  were  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons.  The  author  of  the  gofpel  is  certainly 
meant  by  Peter  when  he  fays  Marcus  my  fon  Jalukth 
you\y 

I'hat  Mark  wrote  his  gofpel  in  Greek,  is  as  evident¬ 
ly  conformable  to  the  teftimony  of  antiquity,  as  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  in  Hebrew  or  Syio-Chaldaic.  The 
cardinals  Baronins  and  Bellarmine,  anxious  to  exalt  the 
language  in  which  the  vulgate  was  written,  have  main- 


time  the  Jor«  Scnpturc* 
dan  Is  mentioned,  «  river,”  Is  added  to  the  J 

name  for  explanation  ;  for  though  no  perfon  In 
needed  to  be  Informed  that  Jordan  was»a  river,  the  c?i{^ face  to 
was  different  in  diftant  countries.  The  word  Gehenna^  Market 
which  is  tranflated  Hell  In  the  New  Teflament,  origl- 
nally  fignified  the  alley  of  Hinnorriy  where  Infants  had 
been  facrificed  by  fire  to  Moloch,  and  where  a  conti¬ 
nual  fire  was  afterwards  kept  up  to  confume  the  filth  of 
Jerufalem.  As  this  word  could  not  have  been  under- 
ftood  by  a  foreigner,  the  Evangelift  adds,  by  way  of 
explanation,  79  «  the  unquenchable  fire.” 

Inftead  of  the  word  Mammon y  he  ufes  the  common 
term  riches.”  When  he  employs  the  oriental 

word  Corhony  he  fubjoins  the  Interpretation  » ^upov^ 
that  is,  “  a  gift.”  Thefe  peculiarities  will  corroborate 
the  hiftorical  evidence  that  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  Mark  intended  his  gofjpel  for  the  ufe  of  the  Gen« 
tiles. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  evangelift  Is  the  abridger  Mark  not 
of  Matthew.  It  is  true  that  Mark  fometimes  copies 
the  expreffions  ufed  by  Matthew  ;  but  he  is  not  to 
confidered  as  a  mere  abridger,  for  he  omits  altogether  ’ 

feveral  things  related  by  Matthew,  viz.  our  Lord’s  pe¬ 
digree,  his  birth,  the  vifit  of  the  Magians,  Jofeph’* 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  cruelty  of  Herod.  Dr 
Lardner  has  given  a  lift  of  thirty -three  paflages,  where¬ 
in  circumftances  are  related  which  are  omitted  by  the 
other  evangelifts.  There  is  one  parable,  and  an  account 
of  two  miracles  peculiar  to  Mark.  The  parable  or  fi- 
militude  is  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  26.  One  of  thefe  mi¬ 
racles  was  the  curing  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  chap. 

37*  other  w^as  the  giving  fight  to  a  blind- 

man  at  Bethfaida,  chap.  viii.  22,  26.  The  ftyle  of 
Mark,  inftead  of  being  more  concife  than  that  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  is  more  diffufe.  That  he  had  read  Matthew’s 
gofpel  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  abridged  it,  is  a 
miftake. 

According  to  the  teftimony  which  has  been  already 
produced,  Mark  derived  his  information  from  the  a-vedhlsm- 
poftle  Peter.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore,  not  to  re  formation 
mark,  that  this  evangelift  has  omitted  many  things 
tending  to  Peter’s  honour,  which  are  related  in  the 
other  gofpels,  and  has  given  the  moft  particular  account 
of  Peter’s  fall.  This  gofpel  is  feven  times  cited  by  Ire- 
naeus,  and  nine  times  by  Tertullian. 

That  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  iVtlie  third  in  Gofpel  ac- 
order  was  Luke,  the  companion  of  the  apoftlc  Paul, 
evident  from  the  teftimonies  of  Irenasus,  Clemens 


tained  that  this  Evangelift  publiflied  hiV  work  in  Latin.  '  Alexandria,.  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  many  fuceeeding 
The  only  appearance  of  teftiinony  which  has  been  pro-  writers.  But  it  has  been  difputed  whether  he  was 
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duced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is  the  infeription  iub- 
joined  to  this  gofpel  in  Syriac,  and  in  fome  other  ori¬ 
ental  verfions.  But  thefe  poftferipts  are  not  the  tefti- 
monies  of  the  tranflators  :  they  proceed  from  the  con- 
jedtiire  of  fome  tranfciiber ;  but  when  written,  or  by 
whom,  is  equally  unknow  n.  Againft  pofitive  teftimony 
therefore  they  are  entitled  to  no  credit. 

From  the  Hebraifins  in  the  ftyle,  we  ftiould  readily 
conclude  that  the  author  w^as  by  biith  and  education  a 
Jew..^  'Ihere  are  alfo  expreflions  which  ffiow  that  he 
had  lived  for  fome  time  among  the  Latins,  as  *.lV7VPtCtV  y 
“  centurion,”  and  fentiiiel;”  words  which 

do  not  occur  ill  the  other  gofpels.  There  ate  other 
internal  evidences  that  this  gofpel  was  written  be- 


Jew'  or  a  Gentile.  I  hat  Luke  was  a  Jew  by  biith,  or 
at  leaft  by  religion,  may  be  argued  from  his  being  a 
conftant  companion  of  Paul.  If  he  had  been  an  un- 
circiimcifed  Gentile,  exceptions  would  have  been  made 
to  him,  eipecially  at  Jerulalem  ;  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  appears.  It  is  alfo  rendered  highly  probable,  from 
his  mode  of  computing  time  by  the  Jewifh  feftivals,  and 
from  his- frequent  ufe  of  the  Plebrew  idiom.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  Luke,  was  one  of  the  70  difciples  j  but  h^ 
does  not  preteud  to  liave  been  a  witnefs  of  our  Lord’s 
miracles  and  teaching ;  on  the  coutraiy,  he  tells  us  in 
his  intrciduaioii,  that  he  received  his  information  from 
others. 

The  delign  of  Luke  In  writing  his  gofpel  was  to  fu-  oeCgLf 

perfedcJf, 


Icripturc. 
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perfedc  fome  impcrfecfl  and  inaccurate  hiftories  of  our 
Saviour,  which  had  then  been  publifhed.  What  theie 
were,  it  is  impofijble  now  to  determine,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  probab¬ 
ly  did  not  furvive  the  age  in  which  they  were  com- 
pofed. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Luke  chiefly  derived  his 
information  from  the  apoftle  Paul,  whom  he  faithfully 
attended  in  his  travels ;  but,  from  Luke's  own  words, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  principal  fource  of  his 
intelligence,  as  to  the  fa6fs  related  in  the  gofpel,  was 
from  thofe  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnefTcs  of  what 
our  Lord  both  did  and  taught.  Now  Paul  evidently 
was  not  of  this  number.  It  was  from  converfing  with 
fome  of  the  twelve  apoftles  or  difciples  of  our  Lord, 
who  heard  his  difeourfes  and  faw  his  miracles,  that  he 
obtained  his  information. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  gofpel  was  written,  we 
have  hardly  any  thing  but  conjc£lure  to  guide  us.  But 
as  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome,  have  ranged  it  after 
thofe  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  but  they  were  written  in  the  fame  order. 

The  gofpel  by  Luke  has  fupplied  us  with  many  inte- 
refting  particulars  which  had  been  omitted  both  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  It  has  given  a  diftinA  narration 
of  the  circumftances  attending  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptill  and  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  has  given 
an  account  of  feveral  memorable  incidents  and  cures 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  reft  ;  the  convert 
fion  of  Zaccheus  the  publican  j  the  cure  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down  for  1 8  years  ;  the  cure  erf 
the  dropfical  man  ;  the  cleanfing  of  the  ten  lepers  ;  the 
inhofpitable  treatment  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  and  the  inftrudlive  rebuke  which  he  gave  on  that 
occa^on  to  two  of  his  difciples  for  their  intemperate 
zeal ;  alfo  the  affc£ling  interview  which  he  had  after  his 
refurredlion  with  two  of  his  difciples.  Luke  has  alfo 
added  many  edifying  parables  to  thofe  which  the  other 
evangeiifts  had  recorded.  Moft  of  thefe  are  fpeciSed 
by  Irenaeus  as  particularly  belonging  to  this  gofpel, 
and  has  thereby  (hown  to  us,  without  intending  it,  that 
the  gofpel  of  Luke  was  the  famo  in  his  time  that  it  is 
at  prefent. 

The  ftyle  of  this  evangelift  abounds  as  much  with 
Hebraifms^  as  any  of  the  facred  writings,  but  it  contains 
more  of  the  Grecian  idiom  than  any  of  them  It  is 
alfo  diftinguiflied  by  greater  variety  and  copioufnefs' ; 
qualities  which  may  be  juftly  aferibed  to  the  fuperior 
learning  of  the  author.  Plis  occupation  as  a  phyfician 
would  naturally  induce  him  to  employ  fome  time  in 
reading,  and  give  him  eafier  accefs  to  the  company  of 
the  great  than  any  of  the  other  evangeiifts.  As  an 
inftance  of  Luke’s  copioufnefs,  Dr  Campbell  has  re¬ 
marked  that  each  of  the  evangeiifts  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  ufed  by  none  of  the  reft  ;  but  in  Luke’s  - 
gofpel  the  number  of  fuch  peculiarities  or  words,  ufed 
in  none  of  the  other  gofpel s,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
peculiar  words  found  in  all  the  three  other  gofpels  put 
together ;  and  tliat  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for 
the  moft  part  long  and  compound  words.  The  fame 
judicious  writer  has  alfo  obfeived,  that  there  is  more  of 
compofition  in  Luke's  fentences  than  is  found  in  the 
other  three,  and  confeqiiently  lefs  fimpliclty.  Of  this 
the  very  fiift  fentence  is  an  example,  which  occupies 
no  lefs  than  four  verfes.^  Luke,  too,  has  a  greater  re- 
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femblance  to  other  hiftorians,  in  giving  what  may  he 
called  his  own  verdidl  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  work; 
a  freedom  which  the  other  evangeiifts  have  feldom  or 
never  ventured  to  ufe.  He  calls  the  Pharifees  lows  Chap,  xvh 
of  money :  in  diftingulfhing  Judas  ifeariot  from  the 
other  Judas,  he  ufes  the  phrafe,  he  who  proved  a  traitor f 
{oc  y^oti  tytviTti  TTpo^oryte).  Matthew  and  Mark  exprefs  the 
fame  fentiment  in  milder  language,  ‘‘  he  who  delivered 
him  up."  In  recording  the  moral  inftru6lions  of  our 
Lord,  efpecially  his  parables,  this  evangelift  has  united 
an  affedling  fweetnefs  of  manner  with  genuine  ftmpli- 

city.  '  x,^9 

This  gofpel  is  frequently  cited  by  Clemens  Romanus,  cited  bj 
the  contemporary  of  the  Apoftles,  by  Ignatius,  and  ancient^ 
Juftin  Martyr.  Irenaeus  has  made  alK>ve  a  hundred 
citations  from  it.  In  his  lib.  3.  adv.  Haref  r.  14.  lie^  ^  * 
vindicates  the  authority  and  perfe(ftion  of  Luke's  gof¬ 
pel,  and  has  produced  a  colle£lion  of  thofe  fadls  which 
are  only  recorded  by  this  evangelift.  160 

That  the  gofpel  which  is  placed  laft  in  our  editions  Gofpel  aci- 
of  the  New  Teftament  was  written  by  John,  one 
our  Saviour's  apoftles.  Is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous'^ 
teftimony  of  the  ancient  Chriftlans.  He  was  the  fon 
of  Zebedee,  a  fifherman  of  Bethfalda  in  Galilee,  by 
his  wife  Salome,  and  the  brother  of  James,  furnamed 
the  elder  or  greater.  He  was  the  beloved  dlfclple  of 
our  Saviour,  and  was  honoured,  along  with  Peter  and 
James,  with  many  marks  of  diftindilon  which  were  not 
conferred  on  the  other  difciples.  He  poflefted  a  hig/h 
degree  of  intrepidity  and  zeal,  a  warm  and  affefllonate 
heart,  and  was  ftrongly  attached  ta  his  mafter.  His  - 
brother  James  and  he  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  T‘bunder,  He  was  •  anxious  to  ^ 
reftrain  whatever  he  confidered  as  a  mark  of  difrefpe6t 
againft  his  mafter,  and  to  punifh  his  enemies  with  feve- 
rity.  He  was  incenfed  againft  fome  perfons  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  call  out  demons  in  the*  name  of  Jefus  ;  and 
required  them  to  defift  becaufe  they  were  not  his  dif¬ 
ciples.  James  and  he  propofed  to  otir  Saviour  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  puniih  the  Inhofpitable  Sama¬ 
ritans.  Nor  was  the  courage  of  John  lefs  ardent  than' 
his  zeal.  When  Peter  had  difowned  his  Lord,  and  ail^ 
tke  other  difciples  had  fled,.  John  continued  to  atteiKi 
his  mafter.  He  was  prefent  at  his  trial,  and  followed 
him  to  the  crofs,  where  he  was  a  fpeflator  of  his  fuf- 
ferings  and  death.  The  interview  between  Jefus  and 
this  difciple  at  Calvary,  though  concifely*  related,  is  an  * 
event  which  will  ftrongly  affedl  every  man  of  feeling,, 
while  it  convinces  him  of  the  unafterable*  affedlion  of 
Jefus  to  his  beloved  difciple,  as  well  as- difeovers  his 
refpe<ftful  tendetnefs  For  his  mother;  See  John. 

i  he  ancients  Inform  us,  that  there  were  two  motives 

which  induced  John  to  write  his  gofpel  :  the  one,  that  for  wri- 
he  might  refute  the  herefies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nico-^i*‘g  it. 
laitans,  who  had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Chriftlan 
dodftrine  ;  the  other  motive  was,  that  he  might  fupply 
thofe  important  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  which 
the  other  evangeiifts  had  omitted.  Of  the  former  of 
thefe  motives  Irenasus  gives  us  the  foilowung  a^^count  : 

John,  defiroLis  to. extirpate  the  errors  fown  »in  tlie 
minds  of  men  by  Geriiithus,  and  fidme  time  before  by 
thofe  called  Nlcolaitans,  publifned  his  gofptl ;  ,m  herein 
he  acquaints  us  that  there  is  one  God,'  who  made  all 
things  by  his  word,  and  not,  as  they  fay,  one  who  is  > 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  another  who  is  the  father 

o£i 
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Sfpptnre  of  tKe  Lord  ;  one  the  fon  of  the  Creator,  and  another  4, 
the  Chrlft,  from  the  fuperceltftial  abodes  who  defcend- 
ed  upon  Jefus,  the  fon  of  the  Creator,  hut  remained 
impaflible,  and  afterwards  fled  back  into  his  own  ple^ 
loma  or  fulnefs/’  As  Irena^us  is  the  moii  ancient  an- 
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thor  who  has  written  upon  this  fubjedf,  many  appeals 
have  been  made  to  his  authority.  I'he  authority  of 
Irenaeus  is  certainly  refpe6table,  and  we  have  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  teftimony  with  coiiiidenoe  ;  but  we  think 
it  necefiary  to  make  a  dillinftion  between  receiving  his 
teftimony  to  a  matter  of  fadl,  and  implicitly  adopting 
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The  Jcwifii  Scriptures.  Indeed  the  conclufion  that  ScrVwT^, 
Jefiis  was  the  Meftiah  the  Son  of  God,  natiirally  arifes  — v-— > 
from  almoft  every  miracle  which  our  Saviour  is  faid  tp 
have  performed  and  from  every  dilcourfe  that  he  de¬ 
livered.  ^rhis  declaration  is  very  often  made  by  our 
Saviour  himfelf ;  particularly  to  the  woman  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  to  Nicodeimis,  and  to  the  blind  man  whom  he  had 
cared. 

It  muft  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that  John  ftudi-  Is ; 
oufly  paftes  ever  thofe  pafiages  in  our  Lord^s  hiftory  ^ 
and  teaching  wbich  had  been  treated  at  large  by  the^ 
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his  opinion.  He  does  not  tell  us,  that  he  derived  his  other  evangelifts,  or  if  he  mentions  them  at  ail  he  men- 
information  from  any  preceding  writer,  or  indeed  from  tions  them  (lightly.  This  confirms  the  teftimony  of^ 
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any  perfoii  at  all.  Nay,  he  feems  to  have  believed  that 
John  wrote  again. ft  thefe  herefits  by  a  prophetic  fpirk  ; 
for  he  fays  in  another  place,  chap.  xx.  30.  As  John 
the  difciple  of  our  Lord  afiTures  us,  faying.  But  thefe 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jefus  is  the 
Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  ife  through  his  name  ;  hOF£is££iNG  thefe  hiafphemvus 
notions  that  divide  the  JLordy  fo  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power.** 

Indeed  it  feems  very  improbable  that  an  apoftle 
ihould  write  a  hiftory  of  our  Lord  on  purpofe  to  con¬ 
fute  the  wild  opinions  of  Cerinthus  or  any  other  here¬ 
tic.  Had  John  confidered  fuch  a  confutation  necef- 
fary,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  would  introduce  it  into 
an  epiftle  than  hleiul  it  with  the  adlloiis  of  his  vene¬ 
rable  Mafter.  But  were  tlie  opinion  of  Iremsiis  well- 
founded,  we  .fhould  furcly  dilcover  fome  traces  of  it  in 
the  gofpel  of  John  ;  yet  except  in  the  iutrodudion, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  w’itli  the  letift  (hadow  of  pro¬ 
bability  be  /applied  to  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  ;  and 
few,  we  prefume,  will  affitm,  that  the  gofpel  of  John  w’as 
compofed  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  ftrft  eighteen 
verfes. 

The  intention  of  John  in  wTiting  Ins  gofpel  was  far 
more  extenfive  and  important  than  to  refute  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  a  few  men  who  were  to  fink  into  oblivion  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  centuries.  It  w^as  evidently  (according 
to  the  opinion  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria)  to  fiipply  the 
omiflions  of  the  other  evangelifts  :  It  was  to  exhibit  the 
evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  a  diftiiidi  and  ptr- 
fpicuous  manner  ;  It  w^as,  as  he  himfelf  in  the  conclu¬ 
fion  of  his  gofpel  alTiires  us,  to  convince  his  readers, 
that  y^fus  is  the  Melfiah^  the  Son  of  Gody  and  that  be¬ 
lieving  they  might  have  life  through  his  name  * ,  Now  it 
will  appear  to  any  perfon  who  reads  this  gofpel  with 
attention,  that  lie  Las  executed  his  plan  with  aftoiiifh- 
ing  ability,  and  has  given  the  moft  circumftantial  and 
fatisfatkory  evidence  that  Jefus  was  the  Mcfiiah  the  Son 
of  God.  After  declaring  the  pre  exiftence  of  Jefus, 
he  proceeds  to  deliver  the  teftimony  of  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  and  fekdts  fome  of  the  greateft  miracles  of  Jefus 
to  prove  his  divine  miftion.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he 
prclcnts  116  with  a  difeourfe  which  our  Saviour  deliver¬ 
ed  in  the  temple  in  the  prefence  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
he  dates  in  a  very  diftin£l  manner  the  proofs  of  his 
miftion  from,  i .  The  teftimony  of  John;  2.  His  own  mi¬ 
racles  ;  3.  The  declaration  of  the  Father  at  his  baptifrn  ; 


ancient  writers,  that  the  ftrft  three  gofpels  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  publilhed  before  John  compofed  his  gofpel. 

Except  the  relation  of  our  Saviour's  trial,  death,  and 
refurredlion,  almoft  every  thing  which  occurs  in  this 
book  is  new.  The  account  of  our  Saviour's  nativity, 
of  his  baptifrn,  and  of  his  temptation  in  the  wildernefs,  belles  Pie- 
is  omitted  ;  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  calling  fo 

the  tw^clve  apoftles,  or  of  their  miflion  during  our  Sa- 
viour's  life.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  not  one  pa* 
rable  is  mentioned,  nor  any  of  the  predkbions  relating 
to  the  deftrmElion  of  Jcrufalem.  All  the  miracles  re¬ 
corded  by  the  other  evaogelifts  are  paflfed  over,  except 
the  miraculous  fupply  of  provifton,  by  w'hich  five  thou- 
fand  were  fed  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  miracle  was 
related  for  the  fake  of  the  difeourfe  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  The  other  miracles  w^hich  are  mentioned  are 
few  in  number,  but  in  general  they  are  minutely  de¬ 
tailed.  They  confift;  of  thefe  :  the  turning  of  water 
into  wine  at  Cana  ;  the  gtire  of  the  difeafed  man  at  the 
poo!  of  Bethefda  ;  the  cure  of  the  man  that  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth  ;  the  reftoring  of  Lazarus  to  life  ; 
and  the  healing  ol  the  lervant’s  ear  which  Peter  had 
cut  off.  But  valuable  would  this  gofpel  be,  though  it 
had  only  recorded  the  confolation  of  Jefus  to  his  dllci- 
ples  previous  to  las  departure  ;  wkich  exhibits  a  moil 
admirable  view^  of  our  Saviour's  chara<fter,  of  his  care 
and  tender  regard  for  his  difjlples.  Having  opened 
every  fource  of  comfort  to  their  defponding  minds ; 
exhorted  them  to  mutual  love,  and  to  the  obedience  of 
liis  Father's  precepts  ;  having  warned  them  af  the  im¬ 
pending  dangers  and  forrows — our  Saviour  concludes 
with  a  prayer,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  ardent  without  enthuliafm,  ibber  and  rational 
without  lukewarmnefs. 

The  time  in  which  this  gofpel  was  written  has  not  Time ^at 
been  fixed  with  any  precifion.  Irenieus  Informs  us,  that  which  it 
it  was  written  at  Ephefus,  but  leaves  us  to  conje<fture 
whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  John's  retiirn^^”* 
from  Patmoj.  He  was  bawilh^d  to  Patmos  by  Domi- 
tian,  who  reigned  15  years,  and  according  to  the  beft 
computaijon  died  A.  1).  96.  1  he  penffecution  which 

occaliooed  the  exile  of  John  commenced  in  the  14th 
year  of  Doinitian’s  reign.  If  John  wrote  his  golpel 
after  his  return  to  Ephefus,  which  is  affirmed  by  Epi- 
phaniiis  to  have  been  the  cafe,  we  may  fix  the  date  of 
it  about  the  year  97  (f). 

This  gofpel  is  evidently  the  pruJu6tion  of  an  illite- Style  of  It. 

'  rate 


(f)  It  has  been  argued  from  a  paffage  in  this  gofpel,  that  it  muft  have  been  written  before  the  deftruclion  of 
Jerula’etn.  In  fpeaking  of  the  pool  of  Bethfaida,  John  ufes.  the  prefeiit  teiife  ;  His  words  are,  I'here  is  at 

.-3  JeruLlcm.’* 
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SerM^ure.  rate  Jew,  and  its  llyle  is  remarkable  for  fimplicity 
'w“"  abounds  more  with  Hebraifms  than  any  of  the  other 
gofpels;  and  contains  fome  llrong  oriental  figures  which 
-  are  not  readily  underftood  by  an  European. 

OfcenV  o  This  gofpel  is  cited  once  by  Clemens  Romanus,  by 
tei  by  an-  Barnabas  three  times,  by  Ignatius  five  times,  by  Juftin 
<icnt  Chri-  Jvlartyr  fix  timet,  by  Ircnceus,  and  above  forty  times 
^^^68  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

the  The  book  w;hich  we  intitle  the  A6ls  of  the  Apo flies 


apouies. 


conne6l.s  the  gofpels  and  the  epiflles.  It  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  Luke’s  gofpel,  which  appears  both  from 
the  introduftion  and  from  the  atteflatlons  of  ancient  Chri- 
ftians.  Both  are  dedicated  to  Theophilus  ;  and  in  the 
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It  errors  and  falfe  notions  which  prevailed  among  them,  Sc  ipture.^ 
and  to  inculcate  thofc  virtues  in  which  they  were  moli 

deficient.  .  r* 

The  plan  on  which  thefe  Letters  are  written 
firfl,  to  decide  the  controverfy,  or  refute  the  erroneous 
notions  which  had  arifen  in  the  focicty  to  which  the 
eplflle  was  addreffed  :  And,  fccondly,  to  recornmend 
thofe  duties  which  their  falfe  dodlrines  might  induce 
them  to  neglect ;  at  the  fame  time  inculcating  in  ge¬ 
neral  exhortations  the  molt  important  precepts  ofChri- 
ffian  morality.  ^  xyj 

Of  the  epiftles  fourteen  were  written  by  St  Paul.  Arranged 
Thefe  are  not  placed  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  in  chrono-^ 


beginning  of  the  Afts  a  reference  is  made  to  his  gofpel,  which  they  were  compofed,  but  according  to  the 


which  he  calls  a  former  treat'. fey  recording  the  actions 
and  difeourfes  of  Jefus  till  his  afcenfion  to  heaven. 
J4uke  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  A£ls  of  the 
Apoilles  by  Irenseus,  by  Tertullian,  by  Origeii,  and 
Eufebius. 

From  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  firfl  perfon  plural,  it  is 
manifefl  that  Luke  the  author  was  prefent  at  many  of 
the  tranfa£lions  which  he  relates.  He  appears  to  have 
accompanied  Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi.  He  attend¬ 
ed  him  alfo  to  Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Paul  In  feveral  of  thofe  epiflles  which  were  written  from 
Rome,  particularly  in  the  2d  epiilleto  Timothy,  and  in 
the  epiflle  to  Philemon. 

This  book  contains  the  hiflory  of  the  Chriftian 
church  for  the  fpace  of  about  28  or  30  years,  from  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  afcenfion  to  Paul’s  arrival  at  Rome 
in  the  year  60  or  6 1 .  As  it  Informs  us  that  Paul  refided 
two  years  In  Rome,  It  muft  have  been  written  a^ter  the 
year  63  ;  and  as  the  death  of  Paul  is  not  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  it  was  compofed  before  that  event,  whicb 
happened  A.  D.  65. 

'i'he  Adis  of  the  Apoflles  may  be  divided  into  feven 
parts.  I.  The  account  of  our  Saviour’s  afeenfionr,  and 
of  the  occurrences  which  happened  on  the  firft  Pentc- 
Gofl  after  that  event,  contained  in  chap.  I.  iL  2.  The 
tranfadlions  of  the  Chriflrans  of  the  circumcifion  at  Je¬ 
rufalem,  in  Judea,  and  Samaria,  chap.  iii. — iii.  xr. 
I — 2  r.  xll.  3.  Tranfadlions  in  Csefarea,  and  the  admif- 
fion  of  the  Gentiles,  chap.  x.  4.  The  firfl  circuit  of  Bar* 
nabas  and  Paul  among  the  Gentiles,  chap.  xi.  22.  xiii. 
xiv.  5.  EmbafTy  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  firft  council 
held  in  that  city,  chap.  xv.  6.  Paul’s  fecond  journey, 
clvap.  xvi. — xxi.  7.  His-  arreftment,  trial,  appeal  to 
Cscfar,  and  journey  to  Rome,  chap.  xxi.  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Often  cited  The  Adls  of  the  Apoflles  are  cited  by  Clemens  Ro¬ 
by  fhe  ey .  maiTus,  by  Polycarp,  by  Juftin  Martyr,  thirty  times- by 
ly  Chrifti-  Jrenaeus,  and  feven  times  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

All  the  efTcntial  dodlrines  and  precepts  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  religion  were  certamly  taught  by  our  Saviour  hiiri- 
felf,  and  are  contained  in  the  gofpels.  The  eplftles  may 
be  confide  red  as  commentaries  on  the  do6lrine8  of  the 
gofpel,  addrefled  to  particular  focletics,  accommodated 
to  their  refpedlivc  fituations ;  intended  to  refute  the 


pofed  precedence  of  the  focieties  or  perfons-  to  whom 
they  were  addrefled  It  will  be  proper  therefore  to 
exhibit  here  their  chronological  order  according  to  Dr 
Lardner. 

A  Tabt.r  of  St  Pavl'^s  *ivith  the  Places  'ajhercy 

and  times  ^when,  ^ritteny  according  to  Dr  Lardner. 
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A.p. 

I  ThefTalonkns 

Corinth 

5* 

2  Thefiaionlans 

Corinth 

52 

Galatians 

C  Corinth  or 

T  near  the  end  of  5  2 

^  Ephefus 

J  or  beginning  of  53 

I  Corinthians 

Eohefus 

the  beginning  of  5  3 

1  Timothy 
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about  February  5  S 

Ephefians 
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2  Timothy 
Philippians 
Coloflians 

Rome 
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A  Table  of  the  Cajhoiic  Eprsriss  and  the  RsrEiA^ 
TioNy  according  to  Dr  Lardner, 

RpiRIe.  Place. 

James  Judea 


The  two  Epiftles  1 


I 


or  beg.  of 


of  Peter 
I  John 

2d  and  3d  of 
John 
Jude 

Revelation 


Ephefos 

^  Ephefus 

Unknown 
CPatmo^  or 
jEphefus 


about 
r  between 

t 


.  D. 

61 

62 

64 

80 

80 

90 


} 


64  or  65 
95  or  96 


1 74 


Ut 

The 

-ties. 


It  is  more  difficult  to  underftand  the  epifttiary  wri-Caufe.-. 
tings  than  the  gofpels  ;  the  caufe  of  which  is  evident. their  obicu^ 
Many  things  are  omitted  in  a  letter,  or  flightly  mentioiiedrity. 
becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  known  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed^  To  a  ftraugcr  this  will  create  much 

diftiGulty. 


Jerufalem.”  Now  if  thefe  words  had  been  written  after  the  dc^rudFlon  of  Jerufalem,  it  is  urged  the  pafl  tenfe 
would  have  been  ufed,  and  not  the  prefent.  This  argument  is  mote  fpecious  than  forcible,  d'hough  Jerufalem 
was  demoliftied,  docs  it  follow  that  the  pool  of  Jletlifaida  wa^  drkd  up  I 
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s^riptufi,  4|fJ5cuUy^  The  bufmeft  ^botit  which  St  P^ul  wrote 
■  ^  was  certainly  well  known  to  his  correfpondenta  ;  but  at 

this  diftance  of  time  we  can  obtain  no  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  occcafion  of  his  writing,  of  the  charadler 
and  circumftances  of  thofe  pcrfons  for  whom  his  letters 
were  intended,  except  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
writings  themfelves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  tho’ 
many  allufions  (hould  be  obfciire.  Befides,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  many  paffages  that  he  anfwers  letters  and 
qiieftions  which  his  correfpondents  had  fent  him.  If 
thefe  had  been  preferved,  they  would  have  thrown 
more  light  upon  many  things  than  all  the  notes  and 
conjedlures  of  the  commentators. 

Caufcs  of  The  caufes  of  obfcurity  which  have  been  now  men- 
obfcurity  tioned  are  common  to  all  the  writers  of  the  epiftles ; 
St'paulV^  but  there  are  fome  peculiar  to  St  Paul.  i.  As  he  had 
«piftles.  acute  and  fertile  mind,  he  feems  to  have  written 

with  great  rapidity,  and  without  attending  much  to  the 
common  rules  of  method  and  arrangement.  To  this 
caufe  we  may  afcribe  his  numerous  and  long  parenthe- 
fes.  In  the  heat  of  argument  he  fometimes  breaks  off 
abruptly  to  follow  out  fome  na*v  thought ;  and  when 
he  has  exhaufted  it,  he  returns  from  his  digreflion  with¬ 
out  informing  his  readers ;  fo  that  it  requires  great  at¬ 
tention  to  retain  the  connexion.  2.  His  frequent  change 
of  perfon,  too,  creates  ambiguity  :  by  the  pronoun  /  he 
fometimes  means  liimfelf ;  fometimes  any  Chriftian  ; 
fometimes  a  Jew,  and  fometimes  any  man.  In  uling 
the  pronoun  we  he  fometimes  intends  himfelf,  forne- 
times  comprehends  his  companions,  fometimes  the  apoB 
ties ;  at  one  time  he  alludes  to  the  converted  Jews,  at 
another  time  to  the  converted  Gentiles.  3.  There  is  a 
third  caufe  of  obfcurity ;  he  frequently  propofes  ob- 
jedfions,  and  anfwers  them  without  giving  any  formal 
intimation.  There  are  other  difficulties  which  arife 
from  our  uncertainty  who  are  the  perfons  he  is  addref- 
fing,  and  what  are  the  particular  opinions  and  praftices 
to  whi®h  he  refers.  To  thefe  we  may  add  two  exter¬ 
nal  caufes,  which  have  increafed  the  difficulty  of  under- 
ftanding  the  epiftles.  i.  The  dividing  them  into  chap¬ 
ters  and  verfes,  which  diffolves  the  connexion  of  the 
parts,  and  breaks  them  into  fragments.  If  Cicero’s 
epiftles  had  been  fo  disjointed,  the  reading  of  them 
would  be  attended  with  lefs  pleafure  and  advantage, 
and  with  a  great  deal  more  labdur.  2.  We  are  accuf- 
^  tomed  to  the  phrafeology  of  the  epiftles  from  our  in¬ 
fancy  ;  but  we  have  either  no  idea  at  all  when  we  ufe 
it,  or  our  idea  of  it  is  derived  from  the  articles  or  fyftem 
which  we  have  efpoufed.  But  as  different  fedls  have 
arbitrary  definitions  for  St  Paul’s  plirafes,  we  ffiall  ne¬ 
ver  by  following  them  difeover  the  meaning  of  St  Paul, 
who  certainly  did  not  adjuft  his  phrafeolpgy  to  any 
man’s  fyftem. 

The  beft  plan  of  ftudying  tlie  epiftles  is  that  which 
was  propofed  and  executed  by  Mr  Locke.  ITiis  we 
fhall  prefent  to  our  readers  in  th^  words  of  that  acute 
and  judicious  author. 

Mr  Locke’s  **  After  I  had  found  by  long  experience,  that  the 
^yin  ° the"  comments  in  the  ordinary  w-ay 

cpiftfes.  ^  Proved  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  I  wiffied  to  the  end  propo¬ 
fed,  I  began  to  fufpeft  that  In  reading  a  chapter  as  was 
ufual,  and  thereupon  fometimes  confulting  expofitors 
upon  fome  hard  places  of  it,  which  at  that  time  moft 
affedled  me,  as  relating  to  points  then  under  confidera- 
tion  in  my  own  mind^  or  in  debate  amongft  others,  was 
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not  a  right  method  to  get  into  the  true  fenfe  of  thefe 
epiftles.  I  faw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  reflect  — 
on  it,  that  if  any  one  fhould  write  me  a  letter  as  long 
as  St  Paul’s  to  the  Romans,  concerning  fuch  a  matter 
as  that  is,  in  a  ftyle  as  foreign,  and  expreffions  as  du¬ 
bious  as  his  feem  to  be,  if  I  Should  divide  it  into  fifteen 
or  fixteen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow',  &c.  it  Is  ten  to  one  I  fhould  ne* 
ver  come  to  a  full  and  clear  comprehenfion  of  it.  The 
way  to  nnderftand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ  it,  every 
one  would  agree,  was  to  read  the  whole  letter  tlirough 
from  one  end  to  the  other  all  at  once,  to  fee  what  was 
the  main  fubjedl  and  tendency  of  it :  or  if  it  had  feve- 
ral  views  and  purpofes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  an¬ 
other,  nor  in  a  fubordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end, 
to  difeover  what  thofe  different  matters  were,  and 
where  the  author  concluded  one,  and  began  another  ; 
and  if  there  were  any  neceffity  of  dividing  the  epiftlc 
into  parts,  to  make  the  boundaries  of  them. 

‘4n  the  profecution  of  this  thought,  I  concluded  it  ne- 
ceffar)^  for  the  underftanding  of  any  one  of  St  Paul’s 
epiftles,  to  read  it  all  thro’  at  one  fitting,  and  to  obfeive 
as  well  as  I  could  the  drift  and  defign  of  his  WTiting  it, 

If  the  firft  reading  gave  me  fome  light,  the  fecond  gave 
me  more  ;  and  fo  I  perfifted  on  reading  conftantly  the 
whole  e  pi  file  over  at  once  till  I  came  to  have  a  good 
general  view  of  the  apoftle’s  main  purpofe  in  writing 
the  epiftle,  the  chief  branches  of  his  difeourfe  wherein 
he  profeciited  it,  the  arguments  he  ufed,  and  the  dlfpo- 
fition  of  the  whole. 

This,  I  confefs,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or 
two  hafty  readings  ;  It  muft  be  repeated  again  and  again 
with  a  clofe  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  difeourfe,  and 
a  perfe<ft  neglcdl  of  the  divifions  Into  chapters  and  ver¬ 
fes.  On  the  contrary,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  fuppofe 
that  the  epiftle  has  but  one  bufinefs  and  one  aim,  till 
by  a  frequent  perufal  of  it  you  are  forced  to  fee  there 
are  diftindl  independent  matters  in  it,  which  will  for¬ 
wardly  enough  fhow  themfelves. 

‘‘  It  requires  fo  much  more  pains,  judgment,  and  ap¬ 
plication,  to  find  the  coherence  of  obfeure  and  abftriife 
writings,  and  makes  them  fo  much  the  more  unfit  to 
ferve  prejudice  and  preoccupation  when  found  ;  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  St  Paul’s  epiftles  have  with 
many  paffed  rather  for  disjointed,  loofe,  pious  difeourfes, 
full  ol  warmth  and  zeal,  and  overflows  of  light,  rather 
than  for  calm,  ftroiig,  coherent  reafonings,  that  carried 
a  thread  of  argument  and  confiftency  all  through 
them.” 

Mr  Locke  tells  us  he  continued  to  read  the  fame 
epiftle  over  and  over  again  till  he  difeovered  the  fcope 
of  the  whole,  and  the  different  fteps  and  arguments  by 
which  tlie  writer  accomplifhes  his  purpofe.  For  he  was 
convinced  before  reading  his  epiftles,  that  Paul  was  a 
man  of  learning,  of  found  fenfe,  and  knew  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gofpel  by  revelation.  The  fpeeches  record¬ 
ed  ill  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles  convinced  this  judicious 
critic  that  Paul  was  a  clofe  and  accurate  reafoncr :  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  his  epiftles  would  not  be 
written  in  a  loofe,  confufed.  Incoherent  ftyle.  Mr  Locke 
accordingly jfollowed  the  chain  of  the  apoftle’s  difeourfe, 
obferved  his  Inferences,  and  carefully  examined  from  what 
premifes  they  were  drawn,  till  he  obtained  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  any  particular  epiftle.  If  every  divine  would 
follow  this  method,  he  would  fooii  acquire  fuch  a  know* 

%  ledge 
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Scnptuf'c.  ledge  of  rHul*^  ftyle  and  manner,  that  he  would  pcrufe 
^  '  his  other  Epillles  with  much  greater  cafe. 
pHhe  to  That  the  Epiflle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Co- 
leRomans.  rinth  by  St  Paul,  ig  afcertained  by  the  teftiniony  of 
the  ancient  Chriftians.  It  was  compofe^i  in  the  year 
58,  in  the  24th  year  after  PaiiPs  converfion,  and  is  the 
lyg  feventh  epiUle  which  he  wrote.  From  the  Adis  of  the 
pdate.  Apoftles  we  learn  that  it  muft  have  been  written  with¬ 
in  the  fpace  of  tliree  months  ;  for  that  was  the  whole 
period  of  Paul’s  relidence  In  Greece,  (Adis  xx.  i,  2,  3.) 

I'he  following  analyfis  of  this  epiflle  we  have  taken 
from  a  valuable  little  treatife,  intitlcd  A  Key  to  the 
New  Teflament,  which  was  written  by  Dr  Percy  bi- 
fliop  of  Dromore.  It  exhibits  the  intention  of  the 
apoflle,  and  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  to  prove  his 
different  propolitions,  in  the  mofl  concife,  diflindl,  and 
connedled  manner,  and  affords  the  befl  view  of  this 
Epiflle  that  we  have  ever  feeii. 

“  The  Chriflian  church  at  Rome  appears  not  to 
enerdl  de- have  been  planted  by  any  apoflle  ;  wherefore  St  Paul, 
left  it  fhould  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  who  then 
fwarmed  in  Rome,  and  of  whom  many  were  converted 
to  Chriflianity,  fends  them  an  abflradl  of  the  principal 
truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  endeavours  to  guard  them 
agaiiifl  thofe  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews  had  of 
juflification,  and  of  the  eledlion  of  their  own  nation. 

Now  the  Jews  afiigned  three  grounds  for  juflifica¬ 
tion.  Firfl,  ‘  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merits  of 
their  anceflors,  and  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
thefe  holy  men.’  They  thought  God  could  not  hate 
the  children  of  fuch  meritorious  parents :  and  as  he  had 
made  a  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  to  blefs  their  po- 
^  fieri ty,  he  was  obliged  thereby  to  pardon  their  fins. 

Secondly,  ‘  A  perfetfl  knowledge  and  diligent  fludy  of 
the  law  ol  Mofes.’  They  made  this  a  plea  for  the  re- 
inifilon  of  all  their  fins  and  vices.  'ITirdly,  *  The  works 
of  the  Levltical  law,’  which  were  to  expiate  fin,  efpe- 
cially  circumcifion  and  facrifices.  Hence  they  inferred 
that  the  Gentiles  mufl  receive  the  whole  law  of  Mofes, 
in  order  t©  be  julHfied  and  faved. 

“  The  dodlrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  eledlion  was, 
‘7'hat  as  God  had  promifed  to  Abraham  to  blefs  his  feed, 
to  give  him  not  only  fpiritual  blcffings,  but  alfo  the  land 
of  Canaan,  to  fuffer  him  to  dwell  there  in  prolperity,  and 
to  conlider  him  as  his  church  upon  earth  :’  That  there¬ 
fore  tins  blefiing  extended  to  their  whole  nation,  and 
that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  thefe  promifes  to  them, 
whether  they  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  un-’ 
believing.  They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought 
not  to  pronounce  againfl  their  nation  the  prophecies 
with  w'hich  he  was  infplred  ;  but  was  rather  to  beg  of 
God  to  expunge  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  the  living. 

I'hefe  previous  remarks  will  ferve  as  a  key  to  un- 
lock  this  difficult  Epiflle,  of  which  we  fhall  now  give  a 
fhort  analyfis.  See  Ddichaelis^ s  JLeiiures  on  the  Ne^w  '"Tejlci^ 
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ndaraly-  ‘‘  Epiflle  begins  with  the  ufual  falutation  with 

of  it  which  the  Greeks  began  their  letters,  (chap.i.  i — 7.) 

“  II.  St  Paul  prole ffes  his  joy  at  the  flourifhing  ftate 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  his  defire  to  come  and 
preach  the  gofpel  (ver.  8 — 19.)  ;  then  he  infenfibly 
introduces  the  capital  point  he  intended  to  prove,  viz. 

1 1  L  1  he  fubjedl  ol  the  gofpel  (ver.  16,  17.),  that 
it  reveals  a  rlghteoufnefs  unknown  before,  which  is  de- 
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rived  folcly  from  faltfi^and  to  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  Scripture, 
have  an  e<jual  claim.  ' '' 

‘‘  IV.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  fhows  (chap.  i.  18. — 
iii.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  *  under  fin,’ 
i,  e.  that  God  will  impute  their  fins  to  Jews  as  well  as 
to  Gentiles. 

“  Plis  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  fyllogifms 
(ch.  ii.  I.  17  —  24.)  I.  ‘  ’fhe  wrath  of  God  is  reveal¬ 
ed  againfl  thofe  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteouf- 
nefs  ;  i.  e.  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  fin 
againfl  it.  2.  I'he  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths ; 
but,  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by  their  other 
deteftable  vices,  they  finned  againfl  the  truth  they  ac¬ 
knowledged.  3.  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  re¬ 
vealed  againfl  the  Gentiles,  and  punifheth  them.  4.  The 
Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  yet  they  fin.  5.  Confequently  the  Jewifh  fin- 
ners  are  yet  more  expofed  to  the  wrath  of  God  (ch.  ii. 

I  — 12.)  Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  anfwers 
certain  obje£lions  to  it.  Olj.  i.  <  The  Jews  were  well 
grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  fludied  the  law.* 

He  anfwers.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  wn'thout  ob- 
ferving  it,  could  juflify  them,  then  God  could  not  have 
condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature, 

(clu  ii.  13—16.)  Olj.  2.  ‘  7Te  Jews  were  circumci- 
fed.’  Anf,  I’hat  is,  ye  are  admitted  by  an  outward 
fign  Into  the  covenant  with  God.  This  fign  will  not 
avail  you  when  ye  violate  that  covenant  (ch.  Ii.  25.  to 
the  end).  Obj,  3.  <  According  to  this  dodrine  of  St 
Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage  before  others.’  Anf* 

Yes,  they  flill  have  advantages  ;  for  unto  them  are  com¬ 
mitted  the  oracles  of  God.  But  their  privileges  do 
not  extend  to  this,  that  God  fhould  overlook  their  fins, 
which,  on  the  contrary.  Scripture  condemns  even  in 
the  Jews  (ch.  iii.  i-— 19.)  Obj,  4.  ‘  They  had  the  Lc- 
vitical  law  and  facrifices.’  Anf.  From  hence  is  no  re- 
miffion,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  fin,  (ch.  iii.  20.) 

“  V.  Fiom  all  this  St  Paul  concludes,  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  may  be  juftlfied  by  the  fame  means,  namely, 
without  the  Levitical  law,  through  faith  in  Clirifl : 

And  In  oppofition  to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  the 
Jews,  he  flates  the  declaration  of  Zechariah,  that  God  is 
the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  w^ll  as  of  the  Jews,  (ch.  iii. 

2 1,  to  the  end.) 

“  VL  As  the  whole  blefiing  was  promifed  to  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  Scripture 
and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  af- 
fertion  from  the  example  of  Abraham  ;  who  was  an 
idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  jufl  by  God, 
on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcifion. 

Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  explain  the  nature  and 
fruits  of  faith,  (ch.  iv.  i.  v.  1 1.) 

VII.  He  goes  on  to  prove  from  God’s  juflice, 
that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages  over  the  Gentiles 
with  relpcd  to  juflification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  by  the  means  of  one 
common  father  of  their'race,  whom  they  themfelves  had 
not  chofen.  Now  as  God  was  willing  to  reftore  im¬ 
mortality  by  a  new  fpiritual  head  of  a  covenant,  viz. 

Chrift,  it  was  juft  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  fhould 
fhare  In  this  new  reprefentative  of  the  whole  race  (ch.  v. 

12.  to  the  end). — Chap.  v.  ver.  15,  16.  amounts  to  this 
negative  queftion,  ‘  Is  it  not  fitting  that  the  free  gift 
fhould  extend  as  far  as  the  offence 
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VIII.  He  fhows  that  the  do^nnc  juflincatjon, 
as  ilatt’d  by  him,  lays  us  under  the  ftrongell  obligations 
of  holitiefs,  (ch.  vi.  i.  to  the  ^nd.) 

“  IX.  He  fhows  that  the  law  of  Mofes  no  longer 
concerns  iis  at  all;  for  our  j unification  arifes  from  our 
appearing  in  God^s  fight,  as  if  at^ually  dead  with  Chriil 
on  account  of  our  fins ;  but  the  law'  of  Mofes  was  not 
given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occafion  he  proves  at  large, 
that  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us  is  not  affetfled 
by  this;  and  that  whilil  we  are  under  the  law  of  Mofes 
we  perpetually  become  fubjedt  to  death,  even  by  fins 
of  inadvertency,  (ch.  vii.  i.  to  the  end.) 

“  X.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  all  thofe,  and  thofe 
only,  w'ho  are  united  with  Chrift,  and  for  the  fake  of 
his  union,  do  not  live  according  to  the  flefii,  are  free 
from  all  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  fhare  in  eternal  life,  (ch.  viii.  1—17  ) 

“  XI.  Having  deferibed  their  bleffednefs,  he  is  aware 
that  the  Jews,,  who  expeded  a  temporal  happinefs, 
fiiould  objeCi  to  him,  that  Chriftians  notwithifanding 
endure  much  fuffering  in  this  world.  He  anfwers  this 
objediion  at  large,  (ch.  viii.  18.  to  the  end  ) 

“  XII.  He  {hows  that  God  is  not  the  lefs  true  and 
faithful,  becanfe  he  doth  not  juftify,  but  rather  rejects 
and  pimilhes,  thofe  Jews  who  would  not  believe  the 
Meffiah,  (ch.  ix.  x  xi.)  In  difcnlfing  this  point,  we 
may  ohferve  the  cautious  manner  in  which,  on  account 
uf  the  Jewufh  prejudices,  he  introduces  it  (ch.  ix.  i  —  5.)» 
as  well  as  in  the  difciilfion  itfelf. 

He  {hows  that  the  promifes  of  God  were  never 
jnade  to  all  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  and  that  God  al¬ 
ways  referved  to  himfclf  the  power  of  choofing  thofe 
Ions  of  Abraham  whom,  for  Abraham’s  fake,  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  blefs,  and  of  punifiiing  the  wn'eked  fons  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  and  that  wuth  refpeS  to  temporal  happiriel's  or 
mifery,  he  w'as  not  even  determined  in  his  choice  by 
their  works.  Thus  he  rejedled  llhmael,  Efau,  the  If- 
taelites  in  the  defert  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  that  people  in  the  time  of  Ifaiah,  making 
them  a  facrifice  to  his  jullicc,  (ch.  ix.  6 — 29.) 

“  He  then  proceeds  to  fhow  that  God  had  reafon  to 
rejedi  moil  of  the  Jews  then  living,  becaufe  they  would 
not  believe  in  the  Meiiah,  though  the  gofpel  had  been 
preached  to  them  plainly  enough,  (ch.  ix.  3c.  x.  to  the 
end).  However,  that  God  had  not  rejeded  all  his 
people,  but  was  flill  fulfilling  his  promife  upon  many 
thoufand  natural  defeendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed 
in  the  Meffiah,  and  would  in  a  future  period  fulfil 
them  upon  more  ;  for  that  all  Ifrael  would  be  convert¬ 
ed,  (ch.  xi.  i — 32.)  And  he  concludes  with  admiring 
the  wife  counfeh  of  God,  (ver.  33.  to  the  Cnd.)  - 

“  XIII.  From  the  do6lrine  hitherto  laid  down,  and 
particiilaily  from  this,  that  God  has  in  mercy  accepted 
the  Gentiles  ;  he  argues,  that  the  Romans  ^^uld  con- 
fecrate  and  offer  themfelves  up  w'holly  to  God.  This 
leads  him  to  mention  ia  particular  fome  Chrillian  duties, 
(ch.  xh.),  vfz, 

“  XIV.  He  exhorts  them  to  be  fubjed  to  magi- 
ftrates  (ch.  xiii.  1—7.)  ;  the  Jews  at  that  time  being 
given  to  feditlon. 

“  XV.  To  love  one  another  heartily  (ver.  2 — 10.) 
And, 

“  XVT.  To  abflain  from  thofe  vices  which  were 
confidered  as  things  indifieretit  among  the  Gentiles, 
(ver.  1 1,  to  the  end.) 
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“  XVII.  He  exhms  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  {1^  t|ie  Scrlptur?, 
Chriitian  church  to  brotherly  unity,  (ch.  xlv.  2.  xv.  - 

•3.) 

“  XVIH.  He  concludes  his  Epiftle  with  an  excnle 
for  having  ventured  to  admonifh  the  Romans,  whom  he* 
had  iiQt  converted  ;  with  an  account  of  his  journey  to 
Jerufalem ;  and  with  fome  fslutations  to  thofe  perfons 
whom  he  meant  to  recommend  to  the  church  at  Rome.” 

Mir.haeHs^s  LeBurcs  on  the  New  T^ejlriment. 

Corinth  was  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city,  built  upon  FJrft  Epjfj 
the  idhrnus  which  joins  the  Morea  to  the  northern  to  the  Co*  i 
parts  of  Greece.  In  this  city  Paul  had  fpent  two 
years  founding  a  Chritlian  church,  which  confided  of 
a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  greater  part 
Gentiles. 

About  three  years  after  the  apodle  had  left  Corinth, 
he  wrote  this  Epidle  from  Ephefus  in  the  year  56  or 
57,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Nero’s  reign.  That  it 
was  written  from  Ephefus,  appears  frpm  the  falutation 
with  which  the  Epidle  clofcs,  (chap.  xvi.  19.)  The 
churches  of  Afia  falute  you.  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  fa-  l 

lute  you  much  in  the  Lord.”  From  thefe  words  it  is  I 

evident,  in  the  id  place,  that  the  Epidle  was  written  i{ 

in  Afia.  2dly,  It  appears  from  A(ds  xviii.  18,  19. 
that  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  accompanied  Paul  from  Co-  | 

rinth  to  Ephefus,  where  they  feem  to  have  continued  r 

till  Paul’s  departure.  ; 

St  Paul  had  certainly  kept  up  a  conftaiit  intercourfe  \ 

with  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  ;  for  he  was 
evidently  acquainted  with  all  their  revolutions.  They  I 

feem  to  have  applied  to  him  for  advice  in  thofe  diffi-  'j 

cult  cafes  w'hich  their  owm  underdanding  could  not  ; 

folve  ;  and  he  w'as  ready  on  all  occafions  to  corredl  their 
midakes. 

This  Epidle  confids  of  two  parts,  i.  A  reproof  Generate* 
for  thofe  vices  to  which  they  were  mod  propenfe  ;  fign  of  it, 

2.  An  anfvver  to  fome  queries  w'hich  they  had  propo*  ' 

fed  to  him.  1 1 

The  Corinthians,  like  the  other  Greeks,  had  been  |  j 

accudomed  to  fee  their  philofophers  divide  themfelves 
into  different  fefts ;  and  as  they  brought  along  with 
them  Into  the  Chridian  church  their  former  opinions 
and  cudoms,  they  wifhed,  as  before,  to  arrange  them- 
felv'es  under  different  leaders.  In  this  Epiflle  Paul 
condemns  thefe  divifions  as  inconfident  with  the  fpiritThe  apof-  j 
of  Chridianity,  which  inculcates  benevolence  and  una-tle  reproves  \ 
nimity,  and  as  oppofite  to  the  conducR  of  Chridian  teach- 
ers,  who  did  not,  like  the  philofophers,  afpire  after 
praife  of  eloquence  and  wfifdom.  They  laid  no  claim  *  * 

to  thefe  nor  to  any  honour  that  cometh  from  men. 

The  apodle  declares,  that  the  Chridian  truths  were  re¬ 
vealed  from  heaven  ;  that  they  were  taught  with  great 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  (chap.  i.  i  ).  He  diffuades  them  from  their  di¬ 
vifions  and  aiiimoiities,  by  reminding  them  of  the  great 
trial  which  every  man’s  work  mud  undergo  ;  of  the  guilt  ? 

they  incurred  by  polluting  the  temple  or  church  of 
God  ;  of  the  vanity  of  human  wifdoin  ;  and  of  glorying 
in  men.  He  admonilhes  them  to  efleem  the  teachers 
of  the  gofpel  only  as  the  fervants  of  Chrid  ;  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  every  fuperior  advantage  which  they  enjoy¬ 
ed  was  to  be  aferibed  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  (chap, 
iii.  4). 

2.  In  the  fifth  chapter  the  apodle  confiders  the  cafe 
of  a  notorious  offender,  who  bad  xnanled  his  ftepmo- 
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\  Rn4  tells  themi  that  he  ought  to  be  excommuni- 
»  cate4.  He  alfo  exhorts  the  Chriftians  not  to  affociate 
with  any  perfon  who  led  fuch  an  openly  profane  life. 

3.  He  cenfures  the  Corinthians  for  their  litigious  dif- 
pofition,  which  caufed  them  to  profecutc  their  Chri- 
liian  brethren  before  the  Heathen  courts.  He  exprelTes 
much  warmth  and  furprife  that  they  did  not  refer  their 
differences  to  their  brethren  •,  and  concludes  liis  exhor¬ 
tations  on  this  fubjeft,  by  afTuring  them  that  they 
ought  rather  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  defrauded  than 
to  feek  redrefs  from  Heathens  (chap.  v.  i — 9), 

4.  He  inveighs  again  ft  thofe  vices  to  which  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  had  been  addicted  before  their  converfion,  and 
efpecially  againft  fornication,  the  criminality  of  which 
they  did  not  fully  perceive,  as  this  vice  was  generally 
overlooked  in  the  fyftems  of  the  philofophers,  (ch. 
vi,  TO.  to  the  end). 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  public  irregularities 
wuth  which  they  were  chargeable,  he  next  replies  to  cer- 
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queftions  which  the  Corinthians  had  propofed  to 
they  had  letter.  He,  I.  Determines  fome  queftions 

ipofedto  relating  to  the  marriage  ftate  ;  as,  ift,  Whether  it  was 
5*  good  to  marry  under  the  exifting  circumftances  of  the 
church  ?  And,  2d,  Whether  they  fhould  withdraw  from 
their  partners  if  they  continued  unbelievers?  (ch.  vii). 

2.  He  inftrii6ls  them  how  to  a(ft  with  refpedf  to  idol 
offerings.  It  could  not  be  unlawful  in  itfelf  to  eat  the 
food  which  had  been  offered  to  idols ;  for  the  confecra- 
tion  of  flefh  or  wine  to  an  idol  did  not  make  it  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  idol,  an  idol  being  nothing,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  property.  But  fome  Corinthians  thought 
it  lawful  to  go  to  a  feaft  in  the  idol  temples,  which  at 
the  fame  time  were  places  of  refort  for  lewdnefs,  and 
to  eat  the  facrifices  whilft  praifes  were  fuiig  to  the  idol. 
This  was  publicly  joining  in  the  idolatry.  He  even 
advifes  to  abftain  from  fuch  participation  as  was  lawful, 
rather  than  give  offence  to  a  weak  brother  ;  which  he 
enforces  by  his  own  example,  who  had  abftained  from 
many  lawful  things,  rather  than  prove  a  fcandal  to  the 
gofpel,  (chap.  viii.  ix.  x.) 

3.  He  anfwers  a  third  query  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  women  fhould  deliver  any  thing  in  pub¬ 
lic,  when  called  to  It  by  a  divine  impulfe.  And  here 
he  cenfures  the  unufnal  drefs  of  both  fexes  in  prophefy- 
ing,  which  expofed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  ufually  went  uncovered  and  the 
women  veiled. 

Being  thus  led  to  the  confideration  of  the  abufes 
that  prevailed  in  their  public  worfhip,  he  goes  on  to 
cenfure  the  irregularities  which  were  committed  at  their 
love-fcafts,  or,  as  we  term  them,  the  Lord*s  Supper,  It 
was  a  common  pra6fice  with  the  Greeks  at  their  fo- 
cial  fuppers  for  every  man  to  bring  his  own  provilions 
along  with  him,  not,  however,  to  (hare  them  with  the 
company,  but  to  feaft  upon  them  in  a  folitary  manner. 
Thus  the  rich  ate  and  drank  to  excefs,  while  the  poor 
were  totally  negle<fted.  ^'hc  Corinthians  introduced 
the  fame  pra^lice  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  thus  confounding  it  with  their  ordinary  meals,  and 
without  ever  examining  into  the  end  of  the  inftitution. 
It  was  this  grofs  abufe  that  Paul  reproves  in  the  iith 
chapter.  He  alfo  cenfures  their  condii^f  in  the  cxer- 
cife  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  j  he 
fhows  them  they  all  proceeded  from  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
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were  intended  for  the  inftruSion  of  Chriftian  focieties  5  Scfipture, 
that  all  Chriftians  ought  to  be  united  in  mutual  love  j  — 
and  that  tendernefs  ought  to  be  fhown  to  the  moft  in- 
confiderable  member,  as  every  one  13  fubfervient  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  (chap.  xii).  In  the  13th  chapter 
he  gives  a  beautiful  defeription  of  benevolence,  which 
has  been  much  and  juftly  admired.  He  reprefents  it 
as  fiiperior  to  the  fiipernatural  gifts  of  the  fpirit,  to  the 
moft  exalted  genius,  to  univerfal  knowledge,  and  even 
to  faith.  In  the  14th  chapter  he  cautions  the  Corin¬ 
thians  againft  oftentation  in  the  exercife  of  the  gift  of 
languages,  and  gives  them  proper  advices. 

4.  He  afterts  the  rcfurredlion  of  the  dead,  in  oppofi- 
tlon  to  fome  of  the  Corinthians  who  denied  it,  found¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  rcfurredlion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  he 
coufiders  as  one  of  the  moft  eftential  dodlrines  of  Chri- 
ftianiiy.  Pie  then  anfwers  fome  objedlions  to  the  re- 
furrejftion,  drawn  from  our  not  being  capable  of  under- 
ftanding  how  it  will  be  accomplifhed,  (chap,  xv.)  He 
then  concludes  with  fome  directions  to  the  Corinthian 
church  concerning  the  manner  of  collecting  alms  ;  pro- 
mifes  them  a  vilit,  and  falutes  fome  of  the  members. 

The  ftcond  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  The  fecond 
from  Macedonia  in  the  year  57,  about  a  year  after  tbe^ph^k  to 
former.  See  2  Cor.  ix.  i — 5.  viii.  and  xiii.  i.  the  Corm- 

St  Paul’s  firft  Epiftle  had  wrought  different  effeCts 
among  the  Corinthians  :  many  of  them  examined  their  State  of  the 
conduct ;  they  excommunicated  the  inceftuous  man  j  Corinthian 
requefted  St  Paul’s  return  with  tears  ;  and  vindicated 
him  and  his  office  againft  the  falfe  teacher  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents.  Others  of  them  ftill  adhered  to  that  adverfary 
of  St  Paul,  exprefsly  denied  his  apoftolic  office,  anti 
even  furniflied  themfelves  with  pretended  arguments 
from  that  Epiftle.  He  had  foi*merly  promlfed  to  take 
a  journey  from  Ephefus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  vifit  the 
Macedonians,  and  return  from  them  to  Corinth  ( 2  Cor. 
i.  15,  1 6).  But  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  Corinthian 
church  made  him  alter  his  intention  (verfe  23  ),  fmec 
he  found  he  muft  have  treated  them  with  feverity. 

Hence  his  adverfaries  partly  argued,  i.  That  St  Paul 
was  irrefolute  and  unfteady,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
a  prophet :  2.  The  improbability  bf  his  ever  coming  to 
Corinth  again,  fmee  he  was  afraid  ©f  them.  Such  was 
the  ftate  of  the  Corinthian  church  when  St  Paul,  after 
his  departure  from  Ephefus,  having  vifited  Macedonia, 

(Ads  XX.  i.)  received  an  account  of  the  above  parti¬ 
culars  from  Titus  (2  Cor.  vii.  5,  6.),  and  therefore  wrote 
them  his  fecond  Epiftle  about  the  end  of  the  fame 
year,  or  the  beginning  of  38. 

But  to  give  a  more  diltina  view  of  the  contents 
this  Epiftle:  thecontenw 

1 .  1  he  apoftle,  after  a  general  falutation,  expreffes  his  of  this  B-  ' 
grateful  fenfe  bf  the  divine  goodnefs;  pr ©felling  his  conli-P^^^®' 
dence  in  God,  fupported  by  a  fenfe  of  his  own  integri¬ 
ty  ;  makes  an  apology  for  not  having  viftted  the  Corin¬ 
thians  as  he  had  intended,  and  vindicates  himfelf  from 

the  charge  of  ficklenefs,  (chap.  i). 

2.  He  forgives  the  inceftuous  man,  whofe  condud 
had  made  fo  deep  an  impreffioa  on  the  apoftle’s  mind, 
that  one  reafon  why  he  had  deferred  his  journey  to  Co- 
rinth  was,  that  he  might  not  meet  them  in  grief,  nor 
till  Ire  had  received  advice  of  the  effed  of  his  apoltolical 
admonitions.  He  mentions  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus 
at  Troas,  in  order  to  hear  of  their  welfare  ;  expreffes 
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Scripture,  his  thankfulnefs  to  God  for  the  faccefs  attending  his 
»  miniftry,  and  fpeaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  creden¬ 
tials,  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  (chap.  ii.  hi.  i — 6.) 

'  3.  He  treats  of  the  office  committed  to  him  of 

preaching  the  redemption  ;  and  highly  prefers  it  to 
preaching  the  law  :  to  which  probably  his  adverfaries 
had  made  great  pretences.  They  had  ridiculed  his  fuf- 
feriiigs ;  which  he  fhows  to  be  no  difgrace  to  the  go- 
fpel  or  its  miniHers ;  and  here  he  gives  a  fhort  abltra(£l 
of  the  dodlriiie  he  preaches,  (chap.  iii.  6.  v.  to  the 
end). 

He  expatiates  with  great  copioufnefs  on  the  temper 
with  which,  in  the  midit  of  affli<flions  and  perfecutions, 
he  and  his  brethren  executed  their  important  embafly  ; 
and  with  great  affc<flion  and  tendernefs  he  exhorts  them 
to  avoid  the  pollution  of  idolatry,  (chap.  vi).  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  win  their  confidence,  by  telling  them  how 
much  he  rejoiced  in  their  amendment  and  welfare,  and 
how  forry  he  had  been  for  the  diflrefs  which  his  necef- 
fary  reproofs  had  occafioned,  (chap.  vii).  He  then  ex¬ 
horts  them  to  make  liberal  contributions  for  the  Chri- 
ftians  in  Judaea.  He  recommends  to  them  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Macedonians,  and  reminds  them  of  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  He  expreffes  his  joy  for 
the  readinefs  of  Titus  to  affift  in  making  the  collediion; 
and  makes  alfo  honourable  mention  of  other  Chriflian 
brethren,  whom  he  had  joined  with  Titus  in  the  fame 
commilfion,  (chap.  viii).  He  then,  with  admirable  ad- 
drefs,  urges  a  liberal  contribution,  and  recommends 
them  to  the  divine  bleffing,  (chap.  ix). 

4.  Next  he  obviates  fome  reflecflions  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  him  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  condudl,  as  if 
it  had  proceeded  from  fear.  He  afferts  his  apo-folical 
power  and  authority,  cautioning  his  opponents  againfl 
urging  him  to  give  too  fenfible  demonftrations  of  it, 
(chap.  x).  He  vindicates  himfelf  againft  the  infmua- 
tions  of  fome  of  the  Corinthians,  particularly  for  having 
declined  pecuniary  fupport  from  the  church  ;  an  atlion 
which  had  been  ungeneroufly  turned  to  his  difadvan- 
tage.  To  (how  his  fuperiority  over  thofe  defigning 
men  who  had  oppofed  his  preaching,  he  enurherates  his 
fufferings  ;  gives  a  detail  of  fome  extraordinary  revela¬ 
tions  which  he  had  received  ;  and  vindicates  himfelf  from 
the  charge  of  boafling,  by  declaring  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  defire  of  fupporting  his  apoflolical 
charadler,  (chap  xi.  xii.)  He  clofes  the  Epiftle,  by 
affuring  them  with  great  tendernefs  how  much  it  would 
grieve  him  to  demon ftrate  his  divine  commilfion  by  fe- 
189  verer  methods 

Epiftle  to  The  Galatians  were  defeended  from  thofe  Gauls  who 
the  Gala-  had  formerly  invaded  Greece,  and  afterwards  fettled  in 
Lower  Afia.  St  Paul  had  preached  the  gofpel  among 
them  in  the  year  5 1 ,  foon  after  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
falem,  (Adis  xvi.  6).  Afia  fwarmedat  that  time  with 
zealots  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  w'ho  wanted  to  impofe  it 
upon  the  Gentiles,  (Adis  xv.  i)  Soon  after  St  Paul 
had  left  the  Galatians,  thefe  falfe  teachers  had  got 
among  them,  and  wanted  them  to  be  circumcifed.  See. 
This  occafioned  the  following  Epiftle,  which  Michaelis 
thinks  was  written  in  the  fame  year,  before  St  Paul  left 
The  date  Theffalonica.  Dr  Lardner  dates  it  about  the  end  of  the 
year  52,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  53,  before  St  Paul 
fet  out  to  go  to  Jerufalem  by  way  of  Ephefus. 

The  fubjedl  of  this  Epiftle  is  much  the  fame  with 


that  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  ;  only  this  qucftion  Scripture, 
is  more  fully  confidered  here,  Whether  circumcifion,  ^ 
and  an  obfervance  of  the  Levitical  law,  be  necelfary  to 
the  falvation  of  a  Chriftian  convert  It  appears,  tents  of  it. 
tliefe  Judaizing  Chriftians,  whofe  indiredl  views  St  Paul 
expofes  (Adis  xv.  i.  Gal.  v.  9.),  at  firft  only  re- 
prefented  circumcifion  as  neceflary  to  falvation  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  they  infifted  upon  the  Chriftians  receiving  the 
Jewifh  feftivals,  (Gal.  iv.  16). 

As  St  Paul  had  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
and  inftrudled  them  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  does 
not  fet  before  them  its  principal  dodlrines,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans ;  but  referring  them  ' 

to  what  he  had  already  taught  (chap.  i.  8,  9.  j,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  once  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  Epiftle. 

As  it  appears  from  feveral  paffages  of  this  Epiftle, 
particularly  chap.  i.  7,  8,  jo.  and  chap.  v.  n.  that  j 

the  Judaizing  Chriftians  had  endeavoured  to  perfuade  [ 

the  Galatians  that  Paul  himfelf  had  changed  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  now  preached  up  the  Levitical  law  ;  he  denies 
that  charge,  and  affirms  that  the  dodlrines  which  he  had 
taught  were  true,  for  he  had  received  them  from  God 
by  immediate  revelation.  He  relates  his  miiaculous  [ 

converfion  ;  afferts  his  apoflolical  authority,  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  difciples  of  Jefu.s  ;  and,  as  a  t 

proof  that  he  had  never  inculcated  a  compliance  with 
the  Mofaic  law,  he  declares  that  he  had  oppofed  Pe-  i 

ter  at  Antioch  for  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  the  j 

Jews.  _  _  •*i9x  ; 

Having  now  vindicated  his  charadler  from  the  fufpi- Arg  imentj 
cion  of  ficklenefs,  and  fhown  that  his  commiffion  was  ^ 

divine,  he  argues  that  the  Galatians  ought  not  to  fub-  ^  1 

mit  to  the  law  of  Mofes:  i.  Becaufe  they  had  received  the  law  of  ? 
the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  gifts  of  miracles,  not  by  the  VTofe*;  wa<  ) 
law,  but  by  the  gofpel,  (chap.  iii.  i — 5).  2.  Becaufe j 

the  promrfes  which  God  made  to  Abraham  were  ' 

reftridted  to  his  circumcifed  defeendants,  but  extended 
to  all  who  are  his  children  by  faith,  (chap.  iii.  6 — 18).  if 

In  anfwer  to  the  objedlion,  To  'what  then  ferveth  the 
la<w  ?  he  replies.  That  it  was  given  becaufe  of  tranf- 
grefiion  ;  that  is,  to  preferve  them  from  Idolatry  till  the 
Meffiah  himfelf  fltould  come.  3.  Becaufe  all  men,  whether  Loch  on  tk 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  made  the  children  of  God  by  faith,  Rpipies. 
or  by  receiving  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  therefore  do  j 

not  ftand  in  need  of  circumcifion,  (ch.  iii.  26 — 29.) 

From  the  I  ft  verfe  of  chapter  iv.  to  the  i  ith,  he  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  law  was  temporary,  being  only  fitted  for 
a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  but  that  the  world,  having  attained 
a  ftate  of  manhood  under  the  Meffiah,  the  law  was 
of  no  farther  ufe.  In  the  remaining  part  of  chap.  iv. 
he  reminds  them  of  their  former  affedlion  to  him,  and 
affures  them  that  he  was  ftill  their  fincere  friend.  He 
exhorts  them  to  ftand  fail  in  the  liberty  with  which  ' 

Chrift  had  made  them  free ;  for  the  fons  of  Agar,  that 
is,  thofe  under  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  are  in  I 

bondage,  and  to  be  call  out ;  the  inheritance  being  de-  j 

figned  for  thofe  only  who  are  the  free-born  fons  of  God  ' 

under  the  fpiritual  covenant  of  the  gofpel.  j 

The  apoille  next  confutes  the  falfe  report  which  had  j 

been  fpread  abroad  among  the  Galatians,  that  Paul^j^^^catw  < 
himfelf  preached  up  circumcifion.  He  had  already  in^  his  own  ^ 
diredlly  refuted  this  calumny  by  the  particular  account  charader 
which  he  gave  of  his  life;  but  he  now  diie£lly  and  open* 
ly  contradicts  it  in  the  following  manner  ;  a  per  » 
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j.  By  afTaring  them,  that  all  who  thought  circum* 
chioii  neceffary  to  falvation  could  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  Chriftian  religion,  (chap,  v  2—4). 

z.  By  declaring,  that  he  expelled  juftification  only 
by  faith, ‘(vei*.  5,  6) 

3.  By  tefiifyiiig,  that  they  had  once  received  the 
truth,  and  had  never  been  taught  fuch  falfe  doctrines 
by  him,  fver^  7,  8). 

4.  By  infinuating  that  they  fhould  pafs  fome  cenfure 
on  thofe  who  milled  them  (ver.  9,  10.),  by  declaring 
that  he  was  perfecuted  for  oppofing  the  circumcifion 
of  the  Chriftians,  (ver  1 1 ). 

5.  By  exprefiing  a  wilh  that  thofe  perfons  fhould  be 
cut  off  who  troubled  them  with  his  do6lrine. 

This  Epiftle  affords  a  fine  inftance  of  Paurs  flcill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objedlion  which 
the  advocates  for  the  Mofaic  law  had  urged  again  ft 
him  was,  that  he  himfelf  preached  circumcifion.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle  he  overturns  this  flander 
by  a  {fatement  of  fa6ls,  without  taking  any  exprefs 
notice  of  it ;  but  at  the  end  fully  refutes  it,  that  it 
might  leave  a  ftrong  and  lading  impreffion  upon  their 
minds. 

He  next  cautions  them  agalnft  an  idea  which  his  ar¬ 
guments  for  Chriftian  liberty  might  excite,  that  ic  con¬ 
fided  in  licentioufnefs.  He  fhows  them  it  does  not 
conlift  in  gratifying  vicious  defires ;  for  none  are 
under  ftronger  obligations  to  moral  duties  than  the  Chri¬ 
ftian.  Pie  recommends  gentlenefs  and  mceknefs  to  the 
weak  (chap,  vi  i — 5  ),  and  exhorts  them  to  be  liberal 
to  their  teachers,  and  unto  all  men  (ver.  6  — 10).  He 
concludes  with  expofing  the  falfe  pretences  of  the  Ju- 
daizing  teachers,  and  afferting  the  integrity  of  his  own 
condu(ft, 

Ephefus  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Afia  on  this  fide 
-  Mount  Taurus.  St  Paul  had  paffed  through  it  in  the 
year  54,  but  without  making  any  ftay,  ( A£fs  xviii.  1 9 — 
21).  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Ephefus 
again,  and  ftald  there  three  years,  (chap,  xix.)  Du¬ 
ring  his  abode  there  he  completed  a  very  fiourifhmg 
church  of  Chriftians,  the  firft  foundations  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  fome  inferior  teachers.  As  Ephefus  was 
frequented  by  perfons  of  diftin6lion  from  all  parts  of 
Afia  Minor,  St  Paul  took  the  opportunity  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  countries  (ver.  10.)  ;  and  the  other 
churches  of  Afia  were  confidered  as  the  daughters  of 
the  church  of  Ephefus  ;  fo  that  an  Epiftle  to  the  E- 
phefians  was,  in  effect,  an  epiftle  to  the  other  churches 
of  Afia  at  the  fame  time. 

Dr  Lardner  fhows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
Epiftle  was  written  in  the  year  61,  foon  after  Paul’s 
arrival  at  Rome. 

As  Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  apoftle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prifoner  at  Rome  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  afferting  that 
an  obfervance  of  the  Mofaic  law  was  not  ueceffary  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was  afraid  left  an  advan¬ 
tage  fhould  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unfettle  the 
minds  of  thofe  whom  he  had  converted.  Hearing  that 
the  Ephefians  ftood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Chrift,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  he  writes  this  Epiftle 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  C’hrift.  7’his  Epiftle 
is  not  compofed  in  an  argumentative  or  didaiftic  ftyle  : 
The  firft  three  chapters  confift  almoft  entiiely  of  thankf- 
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givings  and  prayers,  or  glowing  defcriptions  of  the  Scripture, 
bleffings  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  circumftance  — ^ 
renders  them  a  little  obfeure  ;  but  by  the  affiftance  of 
tile  two  following  epi files,  which  were  written  on  the 
fame  occafion,  and  with  the  fame  defign,  the  meaning 
of  the  apoftle  may  be  eafily  dlfcovered.  The  laft  three 
chapters  contain  praftical  exhortations.  He  firft  incul¬ 
cates  unity,  love,  and  concord,  from  th^  confideratioa 
that  all  Chriftians  are  members  of  the  fame  body,  of 
which  Chrift  is  the  head.  He  then  advifes  them  to 
forfake  the  vices  to  which  they  had  been  addidled  while 
they  remained  heathens.  He  recommends  juft  ice  and 
charity  ;  ftrenuoufly  condemns  lewdnefs,  obfeenity,  and 
intemperance,  vices  which  feem  to  have  been  too  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Epehfians.  In  the  6th  chapter  he 
points  out  the  duties  which  arife  from  the  relations  of 
hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  mailers  and 
fervants  ;  and  concludes  with  ftrong  exhortations  to 
fortitude,  which  he  deferibes  in  an  allegorical  man¬ 
ner. 

The  church  at  Philippi  had  been  founded  by  Paul,  Epiftle  to 
Silas,  and  Timothy  (Adis  xvi.),  in  the  year  ^  i,  and  had^^^  Philip- 
continued  to  Ihow  a  ftrong  and  manly  attachment 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  a  tender  affection  for  the 
apoftle.  Hearing  of  his  imprifonment  at  Rome,  they 
fent  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  paftois,  to  fupply  him 
with  money.  It  appears  from  this  Epiftle  that  he  was 
in  great  want  of  neceffaries  before  this  contribution  ar¬ 
rived  ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted  the  Romans,  he  did 
not  confider  himfelf  as  intitled  to  receive  fupplies  from 
them.  Being  a  prifoner,  he  could  not  work  as  former¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  never  to  accept  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  affiftance  from  thofe  churches  where  a  faiftion 
had  been  raifed  againft  him.  From  the  Philippians  he 
was  not  averfe  to  receive  a  prefent  in  the  time  of  want, 
becaufe  he  confidered  it  as  a  mark  of  their  affeftion,  and 
becaufe  he  was  affured  that  they  had  conducSled  them- 
felves  as  fincere  Chriftians.  « 

It  appears  from  the  apoftle’s  own  words,  that  this  The  date 
letter  was  written  while  he  was  a  prifoner  at  Rome, 

(chap.  i.  7,  t3.iv.  22.);  and  from  the  expectation  which 
he  difeovers  (chap.  ii.  24.)  of  being  foon  releafed  and 
reftored  to  them,  compaied  with  Philemon  v.  22.  and 
Heb.  xiii.  1 3.  where  he  expreffes  a  like  expectation  in 
ftronger  terms,  it  is  probable  that  this  Epiftle  was  writ¬ 
ten  towards  the  end  of  his  firft  imprifonment  in  the 

The  apoftle’s  defign  in  this  Epiftle,  which  is  quite  And^defigra 
of  the  practical  kind,  feems  to  be,  “  to'  comfort  theofic. 
Philippians  under  the  concern  they  had  expreffed  at  the 
news  of  his  imprifonment ;  to  check  a  party-fpirit  that 
appears  to  have  broke  out  among  them,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire  union  and  harmony 
of  affection  ;  to  guard  them  againft  being  feduced  from 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith  by  Judaizing  teachers; 
to  fupport  them  under  the  trials  with  which  they  ftriig. 
gled  ;  and,  above  all,  to  infpire  them  with  a  concern  to 
adorn  their  profefiion  by  the  moft  eminent  attainments 
in  the  divine  life.”  After  fome  particular  admonitions 
in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  chapter,  he  proceeds  in 
the  8th  verfe  to  recommend  virtue  in  the  moft  extenfive 
ftnfe,  mentioning  all  the  different  foundations  in  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philofophers.  To¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  Epiftle,  he  makes  his  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  the  Philippians  for  the  feafonable  and  libc^ 
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ral  fupply  wKlch  they  had  fent  him)  as  it  was  fo  con¬ 
vincing  a  proof  of  their  affeftion  for  him,  and  their 
concern  for  the  fupport  of  the  gofpel,  whicli  he  pre¬ 
ferred  far  above  any  private  feciilar  intcreft  of  his  own  ; 
exprefbly  difclaiming  all  fclfhh,  mercenary  views,  and 
affuring  them  with  a  noble  fimplicity,  that  he  v/as  able 
upon  all  occafipns  to  accommodate  his  temper  to  his  cir- 
ciimftances  ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  of  Di¬ 
vine  grace,  in  whatever  Ilation  Providence  might  fee  fit 
to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  After  which, 
tlie  apoftle,  having  encouraged  tliem  to  expe6l  a  nch 
fupply  of  all  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father, 
to  whom  he  devoutly  aferibes  the  honour  of  all,  con¬ 
cludes  with  faliitations  from  himfelf  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  folemn  benediftion, 
(verfe  lo.  to  the  end)  ;  and  declares,  that  he  rejoiced  in 
their  liberality  chiefly  on  their  own  account. 

The  Kpiftle  to  the  Coloflians  was  written  while  Paul 
was  in  prifoii  (chap.  iv.  3.),  and  was  therefore  probably 
compofed  in  the  year  62.  The  intention  of  the  apoftle, 
as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Epiftlc  itfelf,  was 
to  fecure  the  Coloflians  from  the  influence  of  fome  doc¬ 
trines  that  were  fubverfive  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  them  to  a  temper  and  behaviour  worthy  of  their  fa- 
cred  charafter.  A  new  fe<ff  had  arifen,  which  had 
blended  the  oriental  pliilofophy  with  the  fuperftitioiis 
opinions  of  the  Jews. 

They  held,  i.  That  God  was  furrounded  by  demons 
or  angels,  who  were  mediators  with  God,  and  therefore 
to  be  woifhipped.  2.  That  the  foul  is  defiled  by  the 
body  ;  that  all  bodily  enjoyments  hurt  the  foul,  which 
they  believed  to  be  immortal,  though  they  feem  to 
have  denied  the  refun*e£i;ion  of  the  body,  as  it  would 
only  render  the  foul  finful  by  being  reunited  to  it. 
3.  That  there  was  a  great  myftery  in  numbers,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  number  feven  ;  they  therefore  attributed 
a  natural  holinefs  to  the  feventh  or  Sabbath  day,  which 
they  obferved  more  ftri<5lly  than  the  other  Jews.  They 
fpent  their  time  molUy  in  contemplation  ;  abftained 
from  marriage,  and  every  gratification  of  the  fenfes  ; 
ufed  wafliings,  and  thought  it  finful  to  touch  certain 
things  ;  regarded  wine  as  poifon,  &c. 

The  arguments  againft  thefe  do6lrines  are  managed 
with  great  flcill  and  addrefs.  He  begins  with  cxprefiing 
great  joy  for  the  favourable  character  which  he  had  heard 
of  them,  and  aflures  them  that  he  daily  prayed  for  their 
farther  improvement.  Then  he  makes  a  fliort  digref- 
fion,  in  order  to  deferibe  the  dignity  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
declares  that  he  had  created  all  things,  whether  thrones 
or  dominions,  principalities  and  powers  ;  that  he  alone 
was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  reconciled  men 
to  the  Father.  The  inference  from  this  defeription  is 
evident,  that  Jefus  was  fuperior  to  angels  ;  that  they 
were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worfliipped. 
Thus  he  indireftly  confutes  one  do£lrine  before  he  for¬ 
mally  oppofes  it.  Paul  now  returns  from  his  digreflion 
m  the  2ift  verfe  to  the  fentiments  with  which  he  had 
introduced  it  in  the  13th  and  14th  verfes,  and  again 
exprefles  his  joy  that  the  Philippians  remained  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  gofpel,  which  was  to  be  preached  to  the 
Gentiles,  without  the  reftraints  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Here  again  he  ftates  a  general  doctrine,  which  was  in- 
confiftent  with  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  w^ere  zealous 
for  the  law  of  Mofes ;  but  he  leaves  the  Coloflians  to 
draw  the  inference,  (chap,  i.) 
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Having  again  affured  them  of  hla  tender  cor^cAtn  for 
their  welfare,  for  their  advancement  in  virtue,  and  that  — 
they  might  acknowledge  the  myftery  of  God,  that  is, 
that  the  gofpel  was  to  fuperfede  the  law  of  Mofes,  he 
proceeds  dire(!ftly  to  caution  them  againft  the  philofophy 
of  the  iievv  teachers,  aud  their  fuperftitious  adherence 
to  the  law  ;  fliows  the  fuperiority  of  Chrift  to  the  an^ 
gels,  and  warns  Chriftians  againft  worftiipping  them. 

Fie  cenfures  the  obfervation  of  Sabbaths,  and  rebuktM 
thofe  who  required  ahftinence  from  certain  kinds  oC 
food,  and  cautions  them  againft  perfons  who  affume  a 
great  appearance  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  (chap,  ii.) 

In  the  3d  chapter  he  exhorts  them,  that,  inftead  of  Exhorta- 
being  occupied  about  exteinal  ceremonies,  they  ought  to  ^^*^*^"* 
cultivate  pure  morality.  He  particularly  guards  them 
againft  impurity,  to  which  they  had  before  their  con- 
verfion  been  much  addicted.  He  admoniflies  them 
againft  indulging  the  irafcible  paflions,  and  againft 
committing  falfehood.  He  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  the 
benevolent  affections,  and  humility,  and  patience.  He 
recommends  alfo  the  relative  duties  between  hufbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  mafters  and  fervants. 

He  enjoins  the  duties  of  prayer  and  thankfgiving 
(ch.  iv,  2.),  and  requefts  them  to  remember  him  in  their 
petitions.  He  enjoins  affability  and  mild  behaviour  to 
the  unconverted  heathens  (verfe  6th)  ;  and  concludes 
the  Epiftle  with  matters  which  are  all  of  a  private  uature, 
except  the  diredlions  for  reading  this  Epiftle  in  the 
church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Co- 
lofl'e.  204 

This  Epiftle  is  addreffed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Theffa-  Firft  Epiftle 
lonica,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  a  large  and  populous^o  ^hel’hef- 
city.  It  appears  from  the  A6ls,  chapter  xvii.  i. 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced  into  this  city  by 
Paul  and  Silas,  foon  after  they  had  left  Philippi.  At 
firft  they  made  many  converts;  but  at  length  the  Jews, 
ever  jealous  of  the  admifllon  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  fame 
privileges  with  themfelves,  ftirred  up  the  rabble,  which 
affaulted  the  houfe  where  the  apoftle  and  his  friends 
lodged ;  fo  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
Berea,  where  their  fiiccefs  was  foon  interrupted  by  the 
fame  reftlefs  and  implacable  enemies.  The  apoftle 
then  withdrew  to  Athens ;  and  Timothy,  at  his  defire, 
returned  to  Theffalonica  (1  Theff.  iii.  2.)  to  fee  what 
were  the  fentiments  and  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants 
after  the  pcrfccution  of  the  Jews.  From  Athens  Paul 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  flayed  a  year  and  fix  months; 
during  which,  Timothy  returned  with  the  joyful  tidings, 
that  the  d'hcffalonians  remained  ftedfaft  to  the  faith, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  apoftle,  notwithftanding  his 
flight.  Upon  this  he  fent  them  this  Epiftle,  A.  D.  52,  The  date 
ill  the  1 2th  year  of  Claudius. 

This  is  generally  reckoned  the  firft  Epiftle  which  Paul 
wrote ;  and  v/e  find  he  was  anxious  that  it  fhouid  be 
read  to  all  the  Chriftians.  In  chap.  v.  27,  he  iifes 
thefe  words ;  “  I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this 
Epiftle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.^’  This  di- 
reftion  is  very  properly  inferted  in  his  firft  Epiftle. 

The  intention  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epiftle  wasevi-^nd  defign 
dently  to  encourage  the  Theffalonians  to  adhere  to  the  of  it. 
Chriftian  religion.  This  church  being  ft  ill  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  oppreffed  by  the  powerful  Jews,  required  to 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  faith.  St  Paul,  therefore,  in  the 
three  firft  chapters,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Theffa¬ 
lonians  of  Hit  truth  and  divinity*  of  bis  gofpel,  both  by 

the 
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th?  miMCuImis  jriftc  of  the  Holy  Glio/l  which  hud  been 
i/Rparted»  and  by  big  own  condu£l  when  among  then^. 

While  he  appeals,  in  the  firft  chapter,  to  the  mira« 
enJous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  commendations.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  timidity,  probably  to  prevent  the  Tkeffalo- 
nians  from  forming  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  for¬ 
titude,  which  his  flight  might  have  excited.  He  af- 
ferts,  that  he  wa€  not  influenced  by  feliifhor  diilioneur- 
able  motives,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  pleafe  God 
and  not  man.  He  expreffes  a  ftrong  affedfion  for  them, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  impart  the  blefiings  of  the 
gofpeh  He  congratulates  himfelf  upon  his  fuccefs ; 
mentions  it  to  their  honour  that  they  received  the  gof- 
pel  as  the  vi^ord  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  renounce  it  when  perfccution  was  raifed  by 
the  Jews.  He  exprefies  a  flrong  defire  to  vllit  the 
ThefTalonians  ;  aiicf  afiitres  them  he  had  been  hitherto 
retained  againfl  his  will. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard, ‘the  apoTIe  in¬ 
forms  them,  that  when  he  came  to  Athens,  he  was  fo 
much  concerned,  left,  being  difeouraged  by  his  fufTer- 
ings,  they  fhoiild  be  tempted  to  call  off  their  profef- 
fion,  that  he  could  not  forbear  fending  Timothy  to 
comfort  and  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  expreffes,  in  veiy 
flrong  terms,  the  fenfible  pleafure  he  felt,  in  the  midlt 
of  ail  hi$  afflidtions,  from  the  favourable  account  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  their  faith  and  love  ;  to  which  he  adds,  that 
he  was  contimially  praying  for  their  farther  eftablilhment 
in  religion,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  making  them  an¬ 
other  vifit,  in  order  to  promote  their  edin cation,  which 
lay  fo  near  his  heart,  (chap.  Hi.  throughout.) 

Having  now  fhown  his  paternal  affedfion  for  them, 
with  great  addrefs  he  improves  all  that  influence  which 
his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  their  fervice  mull  naturally  have 
given  him  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel.  He  recommends  chaftity,  in  oppofition  to  the 
prevailing  pradtice  of  the  heathens ;  jullice,  in  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  fraud.  He  praifes  their  benevolence,  and  en¬ 
courages  them  to  cultivate  higher  degrees  of  it.  He 
recommends  Induftry  and  prudent  behaviour  to  tlieir 
heathen  neighbours.  In  order  to  comfort  them  under 
the  lofs  of  their  friends,  he  affures  them  that  thofe  who 
were  fallen  afleep  in  Jtfus  fhould  be  raifed  again  at  the 
laft  day,  and  fhould,  together  with  thofe  who  remained 
alive,  be  caught  up  to  meet  their  Lord,  and  fhare  his 
triumph,  (chap,  iv.)  He  admonifhes  them  to  prepare 
for  this  folemn  event,  that  it  might  npt  come  upon  them 
unawares  ;  and  then  concludes  the  EpHlle  with  various 
exhortations. 

SecendK.  The  fccond  Epiftle  to  the  Tl^effalonians  appears  to 
piaie  fo  the  have  been  written  foon  after  the  firfl,  and  from  the  fame 
ThelTaloni-  ;  for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timotliy,  are  joined 
together  with  the  apoftle  in  the  inferiptions  of  this 
Epiftle,  as  well  as  of  the  former. 

Contentsef  The  apoftle  begins  with  commending  the  faith  and 
it.  charity  of  the  Theftalonians,  of  na  Inch  he  had  licard  a 

favourable  report.  He  expreffes  great  Joy  on  account 
of  the  patience  with  which  they  fupported  perfccution  ; 
and  obferves  that  their  perfccution  was  a  proof  of  a 
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righteous  jucIgiTicnt  to  come,  where  their  perfeentors 
would  meet  with  their  proper  recompeiife,  and  the 
righteous  be  delivered  out  of  all  their  afHi^liona.  He 
aflures  them  of  hia  conflant  prayers  for  their  farther  im- 
provcmeiit,  in  order  to  attain  the  felicity  that  vras  pro- 
mifed,  (chap,  i.) 

From  mifundeiftanding  a  paffage  in  his  former  letter, 
it  appears  that  the  Theffalonians  believed  the  day  of 
judgment  w^as  at  hand.  To  redfify  this  miftake,  he 
informs  them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  come 
till  a  great  apoftacy  has  overfpread  the  Chriftlan  world, 
the  nature  of  which  he  deferibes  (g).  Symptoms  of  this 
my^lery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared  ;  but  the  apoftle 
exprefies  his  thankfulnefs  to  God  that  the  Theffalo- 
mans  had  efcaped  this  corruption.  He  exhorts  them 
to  ftedfa  Inefs,  and  prays  that  God  would  comfort  and 
ttrcngtheii  them,  (chap,  ii.) 

He  requells  the  prayers  of  the  Theffalonians  for  him 
and  his  two  afiiftants,  at  the  fame  time  exprefling  bis 
confidence  that  they  wmuld  pay  due  regard  to  the  lu¬ 
ll  rudlions  which  he  had  given  them.  He  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  corre<ft.  fomc  irregularities.  Many  of  the 
1  heffaloniaiis  feem  to  have  led  an  idle  difordcriy  life  ; 
thefe  he  feverely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful 
to  ftiun  their  company  if  they  tliii  remained  Incorri- 

When  the  firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy  was  written,  it  is  Firft  Epiftfc 
difficult  to  afeenain.  Lardner  dates  it  in  56;  Mill, 

Whitby,  and  Mackaight,  place  It  in  64;  but  the  ar- 
gurnents  on  which  each  party  founds  their  opinion 
too  long  to  infert  here. 

rimothy  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  oftntL^^on 
Paul,  and  is  always  mentioned  by  that  apoftle  with  and  con. 
much  aftecftlon  and  efteem.  Having  appointed  him  to  of  h# 
fiiperintend  the  church  of  Ephefiis  during  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Macedonia,  he  wrote  this  letter,  in 
order  to  dired:  him  how  to  difeharge  the  important 
trull  which  was  committed  to  him.  This  was  the 
more  neceffary,  as  Timothy  was  young  and  unexperi¬ 
enced,  ( i  Tim,  iv.  12.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epiftl- 
he  reminds  him  of  the  charge  with  which  he  had  in- 
trulled  him,  to  wit,  to  prcferv«  the  purity  of  the  gof¬ 
pel  againft  the  pernicious  dodlrines  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  whofe  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controverfies^ 
and  not  to  a  good  life.  He  fhows  the  ufe  of  the  law 
of  Mofes,  of  which  thefe  teachers  were  ignorant.  This 
account  of  the  law,  he  affures  Timothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  rcprcfcntatlon  ot  it  in  the  gofpel,  wnth  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  which  he  was  intrulled.  He  then  makes  a  di- 
greffion,  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  heart,  to  exprefs  the 
fenfe  which  he  felt  of  the  gpodnefs  of  God  toward! 
him. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  the  apoftle  preferibes  the 
manner  in  which  the  worfhip  of  God  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  church  of  Ephefus  ;  and  in  the  third  ex- 
plains  the  qualifications  of  the  perfons  whom  he  w'as  to 
ordain  as  biftiops  and  deacons.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
he  foretels  the  gieat  corruptions  of  the  church  which 
were  to  prevail  In  future  times,  and  iiifiruas  him  how 
to  fupport  the  facred  charader.  In  the  fifth  chapter 
*  he 
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Srrtpwre,  he  teaches  Timothy  how  to  admonilli  the  old  and  yoimc^ 
of  both  iexes  ;  mentions  the  age  and  charader  of  fuch 
widows  as  were  to  be  employed  by  the  foeiety  In  fome 
peculiar  office  ;  and  fubjoins  fome  things  concerning  the 
x'efpci^  due  to  elders.  In  the  fixth  chapter  he  defcribes 
the  duties  which  Timothy  was  to  inculcate  on  flaves  *, 
condemns  trifling  eontroverfies  and  pernicious  difputcsj 
cenfures  the  exceffive  love  of  money,  and  charges  the 
rich  to  be  rich  In  good  works. 

That  the  fecond  Epiftle  to  Timothy  w^as  written 
from  Rome  Is  univerfally  agreed ;  but  whether  it  was 
during  his  flrli  or  feeond  imprlfonmcnt  has  been  much 
difputed.  That  Timothy  was  at  Ephefus  or  in  Afla 
Minor  wdien  this  Epiftle  was  fent  to  him,  appears  from 
an  the  frequent  mention  in  it  of  perfons  refidlng  at  Ephe- 
Defjgn  and  fus.  The  apoftle  feems  to  have  intended  to  prepare  Ti- 
contencs  of  mothy  for  thofe  fuflerlngs  which  he  forefaw  he  would 
be  expofed  to.  He  exhorts  him  to  eonftancy  and  per- 
feverance,  and  to  perform  w'ith  a  good  confcience  the 
duties  of  the  facred  fundion. 

The  falfe  teachers,  who  had  before  thrown  this 
churcii  Into  confufion,  grew  every  day  worfe  :  infomueh 
that  not  only  Hymenseus,  but  Philetus,  another  Ephe- 
fian  heretic,  now  denied  the  refurre<5tIon  of  the  dead. 
They  were  led  into  this  error  by  a  dlfputc  about  words. 
At  flrft  they  only  annexed  various  improper  fignffica- 
tions  to  the  word  refurreH’ton^  but  at  lali  they  denied  It 
altogether  ( H )  ;  pretending  that  the  refurredion  of  the 
dead  was  only  a  refurredion  from  the  death  of  fin,  and 
fo  was  already  pail.  This  error  w^as  probably  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  eaftern  philofophy,  which  placed  the 
origin  of  fin  in  the  body,  , (chapter  ii.)  He  then 
forewarns  him  of  the  fatal  apoftaey  and  declenfion  that 
was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  animates '  him,  from  his  own  example  and 
the  great  motives  of  Chriilianity,  to  the  rnoft  vigorous 
and  refolute  difeharge  of  every  part  of  the  minifterial 
office. 

This  Epiftle  is  addrefled  to  Titus,  whom  Paul  had 
appointed  to  prefide  over  the  church  of  Crete.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  either  its  date  or  the  place  from 
which  it  was  fent.  The  apoftle  begins  with  reminding 
Titus  of  the  reafons  for  which  he  had  left  him  at 
Defi^n  and  Crete ;  and  direds  him  on  what  principles  he  was  to 
contents  of  ad  in  ordaining  Chriftian  pallors:  the  qualifications  of 
whom  he  particularly  defcribes.  To  Ihow  him  how 
cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  feleding  men  for  the  facred 
office,  he  reminds  him  of  the  arts  of  the  Judaizlng 
teachers,  and  the  bad  charader  of  the  Cretans,  (chap- 
ter  i). 

He  advifes  him  to  accommodate  his  exhortations  to 
the  refpedive  ages,  fexes,  and  elrcumltanecs,  of  thofe 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  inftrud ;  and  to  give  the 
greater  weight  to  his  inftrudions,  he  admonlfhes  him 
to  be  an  example  of  what  he  taught,  (ehap.  ii).  He 
exhorts  him  alfo  to  teach  obedience  to  the  civil  magi- 
flrate,  becaufe  the  Judaizlng  Chriftians  affirmed  that  no 
obedience  was  due  from  the  worfhippers  of  the  true 
God  to  magiftrates  who  were  idolaters.  He  cautions 
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againft  cenforioufiiefs  and  contention,  and  recommends 
meeknefs ;  for  even  the  bell  Chriftians  had  formerly 
been  wicked,  and  all  the  bleffings  which  they  enjoyed 
they  derived  from  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Pie  then  en¬ 
joins  Titus  llrenuoufly  to  inculcate  good  works,  and  to 
avoid  ufelefs  eontroverfies ;  and  concludes  with  direft- 
ing  him  how  to  proceed  v/ith  thofe  heretics  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  fow  diftenfion  In  the  church,  *  a  15 

The  Epiftle  to  Philemon  was  written  from  Rome  atEpiftle^to 
the  fame  time  with  the  Epiftles  to  the  Cololfians  and  Philemon, 
Philipplans,  about  A.  D.  62  or  63.  The  occafion 
the  letter  was  this  :  Onefimus,  Pliilemoifls  flave,  had 
robbed  his  mailer  and  fled  to  Rome  ;  where,  happily 
for  him,  he  met  with  the  apoftle,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prlfoner  at  large,  and  by  his  inllrudlions  and  admoni¬ 
tions  was  conveited  to  Chriilianity,  and  reclaimed  to  a 
fenfe  of  his  duty.  St  Paul  feems  to  have  kept  him  for 
fome  eonfiderable  time  under  his  eye,  that  he  might  he 
fatisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  change  ;  and,  when  he  had 
made  a  fiifficient  trial  of  him,  and  found  that  his  beha¬ 
viour  was  entirely  agreeable  to  his  profeffion,  he  would 
not  detain  him  any  longer  for  his  own  private  conveni¬ 
ence,  though  in  a  fitwation  that  rendered  fuch  an  affilt- 
ant  peculiarly  defirable  (compare  ver.  13,  14.)>  but  fent 
him  back  to  his  mafter  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem, 
entrulled  him,  together  with  Tychicus,  with  the  charge 
of  delivering  his  Epiftle  to  the  church  at  Colofle,  and 
giving  them  a  particular  account  of  the  Hate  of  things 
at  Rome,  recommending  him  to  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  (Col.  iv.  9). 

And  as  Philemon  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  ftrong- 
ly  prejudiced  againft  one  who  had  left  his  fcrvice  in  fo 
infamous  a  manner,  he  fends  him  this  letter,  iii  which 
he  employs  all  his  influence  to  remove  his  fnfpicions, 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  thoughts  of  taking  Onefimus 
into  his  family  again.  And  whereas  St  Paul  might- 
have  exerted  that  authority  which  his  charadler  as  an 
apoftle,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  Hood  to  Philemon 
as  a  fpiritual  father,  would  naturally  give  him,  he  choo- 
fes  to  intreat  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  with  the  fofteft  and 
moft  iiifinuating  addrefs  urges  his  fuit,  conjuring  him 
by  all  the  ties  of  Chriftian  fiiendlhip  that  he  would  not 
deny  him  his  requeft  :  and  the  more  effedlually  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him,  he  reprefents  his  own  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  as  deeply  interelled  in  the  event ;  and  fpeaks  ol  O- 
nefimus  in  fucli  terms  as  were  bell  adapted  to  foften  his 
prejudices,  and  difpofe  him  to  receive  one  who  was  fo 
dear  to  himfelf,  not  merely  as  a  fervaut,  but  as  a  fellow 
Chriftian  and  a  friend.  ^  ^  415 

It  is  Impoffiblc  to  read  over  this  admirable  Epiftle,  with-  The  ikil! 
out  being  touched  with  the  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  the  and  ad^refii 
mafterly  addrefs  that  appear  in  every  part  of  It.  We  fee 
here,  in  a  moft  linking  light,  how  perfedly  confillent  in 
true  polltenefs  is,  not  only  wnth  all  the  warmth  and  fin-  this  Epiftle. 
cerity  of  the  friend,  but  even  wnth  the  dignity  of  the 
Chriftian  and  the  apoftle.  And  if  this  letter  were  to 
be  confidered  in  no  other  view  than  as  a  mere  human 
compofitlon,  it  mull  be  allow^ed  a  mafter-piece  in  its 
kind.  As  an  illuftratioa  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 

improper 


(h)  This  is  by  no  means  nncotnmon  amonga  men  ;  to  begin  to  difpute  about  the  fignification  of  ^vords,  and 
to  be  led  gradually  to  deny  the  thing  fignified.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  caufe  oi  moil^difputes,  and  the 
general  beginnings  of  fcepticifxn  and  infidelity. 
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Jeripture.  ttftprtjp^r  to  <fcitpa!*e  ir  wkli  an  epmle’oF ‘Fliny,  tlrSt 
— to'have  been -writtc^Ti  upon  a  ficnllar  occafion,  {/rA 
ix.  let,  2  1.)  j  which,  though  penned  by  one  that  v/as 
reclconcx!  to  excel  in  the  epiftolany  ftylc,  and  though  it 
has  undoubtedly  many  beauties,  tj’et  mull  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  by  every  imparthal  reader,  vailly  inferior  to  this 
animated  compofition  of  the  apoftle. 

llie  EpilMe  to  the  Hebrew?  has  been  •generally  a- 
feribed  to  Paul  rbut  the  truth  of  this  opinion  has  been 
:ompofed  fufpe^ed  by  othej-s,  for  three  reafens  ;  i.  The  name  of 
by  the  writer  is  nowhere  mentioned,  neither  in  the  beoin- 

ning  ner  in  any  other-part  of  the  Epiftle.  2.  The  flyle 
is  faid  to  be  more  ele^ht  than  Pauls.  $.  There  are 
exprefiions  in  the  Epiule  which  have  bten  thought  un- 
fuitable  'to  an  apoflle’s'charafter.  f.  In  anfwer  to  the 
firll  objedion,  Glemens  Alexandrinus  has  alTigned  a 
Meehni^ht  reafon  ;  “  Writing  to  the  Hebrews  (^fays  he ), 

en  the  Ept*  Conceived  a  pi^judicc  agamfl  him,  and  were 

fufpicious  of  him,  he  wifely  declined  fetting  his  name 
at  the  begitinmg,  left  he  Ihould  offend  them.*’  2.  Ori- 
gen  and  Jerome  admired  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and 
reckoned  it  faperior  to  that  which  Paul  has  exhibited 
in  his  Epiftles :  but  as  ancient  teftimony  had  afiigned  it 
to  Paul,  they  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  objedfioti,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  fentiments  were  the  apoftle^s,  but 
the  language  “and  compoGtion  the'  work  of  feme  other 
perfon.  If  the  Eplltle,  however,  be  a  tranllation, 
which  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  elegance  of  the  language 
may  belong  to  the  tranilator.  As  to  the  compolition 
and  arrangement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  fpccimens  in  the  writings  of  this  apoftle  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  thefe  qualities  to  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
3.  It  is  obje<B:€d  that  in  Heb.'  ii.  3.  the  writer  of  this 
Epiftle  Joins  himfelf  with  thofe  who  had  received  the 
gofpcl  fro'm  Ghrift’s  apoftlcs.  Now  Paul  had  it  'from 
Chrilt  himfelh  '^But  Paul  often  appeals  to  the  teftimo- 
-ny  of  the  apoftks  in  fupport  of  thofe  truths  which  he 
bad  received  from  Revelation :  Wc  may  inftance  1  Cor. 
XV.  5,  6,  7,  8.  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 

Tbis  Epiftle  is 'riot'tjuoted  till  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century,  and  even  then 'dees  not  fee m  to  have  been  uni* 
vei  fally  received.  This  Hence  might  be  owing  to  the 
'Heb^<iws  themfclves,  Who  fuppofing  this  letter  had  no 
'rclatu  to  the  Genttle8,*nught  be  ai’no  pains  to  diffufe 
•topics  o  The  authors,  hmVever,  on  whofc  teftimo¬ 
ny  we  receive  it  as  authentic,  -are  entitled  to  credit ; 
for  they  lived  fo  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  that  they 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  impofed  on  ;  and  from  the 
•numerous  lift  ot  books  which  they  re]c£Ied  as  fpurioiip, 
we  are  ^fibred  that  they  were  very  careful  to  gliard 
ugainll  impofition.  It  is 'often 'quoted  asPauPs  by  Gle- 
meiis  Alexandrinus,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  recei* 
ved  and  quoted  as>‘Paurs  by  Origin,  about  230 ‘,  by 
Dionyfitts  biftiop  of  AJexandriadn  247  and  by  a  nu- 
’merous  lift  of  fucceeding  writers. 

I'he  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  w’as-origmally  written 
w  PItbrew,  or  rather  Syro-Chaldalc ;  a  fa£t  which  we 
believe  on  the  teft  imony  "of  Clentens  Alcxandrimi8,vje- 
'Tome,  and  Eufebius  To  this  rit  has  been  'objcdled, 
that  as  thefe  writers ba VC  not  referred  to  any  authority, 
we  ought  to  confiderwhat  they  fay  on  this  fubjeit  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  opinion  But  a*;  they  ttate  no  reafons  for 
adapting  this  opiriloa,  but  only  mention  as  a  ta£f  that 
»Paul  wTote  to  the  Hebrews  ’in  their 'native 'language, 
'We  muft  allow  that  it  is  their  teftimony  which  they 
Vou  XVIL  Parti. 
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produce,  and  not  tbcir  opinion.^  Emfebius  informs  us,  SeriptUfi?. 
that  fome  fuppofed  Luke  the  Evangelift,  and  others  v 
Clemens  Romanus,  to  have  been  the  tranilator. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  parti- 
cularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  Euthaliutt, 
this  Epiftle  w^as  addreffed  to  the  Jews  in  Pakiliuc. — 

The  fcope  of  the  Epiftle  confinns  this  opinion.  aio 

Having  now  given  iufEcient  evidence  that  this  E- of  ft. 
pl'^lle  w'aa  written  by  Paul,  the  time  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  may  be  eafily  dstermined  :  For  the  falutation  from 
the  faints  of  Italy  (chap.  iv.  24.^  together  with  the 
apoftle’s  promife  to  fee  the  Hebrews  (ver.  23*),  plain¬ 
ly  intimate,  that  bis  confirement  was  then  either  ended 
or  on  the  eve  of  being  ended.  It  muft  therefore  have 
been  written  foon  after  the  Epiftles  to  the  Coloflians, 

Ephcfians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Paul  left 
Italy,  that  is,  in  the  year  61  or  62. 

As  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Mofaic  law  Would  JTrj? 

naturally  infill  on  the  divine  authority  of  Mofea,  on 
majefty  and  glory  attending  its  promulgation  by  the  ^ 

miniftry  of  angels,  and  the  great  privileges  it  aflorded 
thofe  who  adhered  to  it ;  the  apoftle  fhows,^^ 

I.  That  in  ail  thefe  feveral  articles  Chriftlanlty  had 

an  infinite  fiiperlority  to  the  law.  ^  ^  11 1 

This  topic  he  purfues  from  chap.  i.  to  xi.  wherein  Pefign  of 
he  reminds^he  believing  Hebrews  of  the  extrUordinaryJ^^^ 
favour  fhown  them  by  God,  in  fending  them  a  rcvela-the  truth 
tion  by  his  own  fon,  whofc  glory  was  far  fupcrior  to  of  the 
that  of  angels  (chap.  i.  throughout)  ;  very  naturally 
inferring  from  hence  the  danger  of  defpiling  Chrift  oit 
account  of  his  humiliation,  which,  in  perfeil  conlift-  periority 
ence  with  his  dominion  over  the  world  to  come,  wa«  <>  the  hw- 
voluntarily  fiibmittcd  to  by  him  for  wife’and  important « 
reafons  ;  .paiticularly  to  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
death,  2(nd  to  encourage  the  freedom  of  our  accefs  to 
God  (chap.  ii.  throughout).  Witli  the  fame  view  be 
magnifies  Chrift  as  fuperior  to  Mofcs,  their  great  legil- 
lator  ;  and  from  the  punilhment  inflided  on  thofe  v/ho 
rebelled  againft  the  authority  of  Mofes,  infers  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  contemning  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel  (chap, 
hi.  2  - 1.3 ).  And  as  it  w^as  an  eafy  tranfition  to  call  to 
mind  on  this  occafion  that  reft  in  Canaan  to  which  the 
authority  inve{l<id  in  Mofes  was  intended  to  lead  them-; 
the  apoftle  hence  cautions  them  againft  tmhdicf,  as 
what  would  prevent  their  entering  into  a  fuperior  ftate 
of  reft  to  what  the  Jews  ever  enjoyed  (chap.  fii.  14. 
i*v.  r  1 ).  This  caution  is  ftill  farther  enforced  by  aw. 
ful  views  of  God’^  omnifcience,  imd  a  lively  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  hlgb-priefthood  of  Chrift  (chap.  iv.  to  the 
end  ;  and  Chap.  v.  throughout).  In  the  next  place,  he 
tntirhates  the  veiy  hopelefs  fituation  of  thofe  who  apo- 
ftatife  from  Chriftianity  (chap.  vi.  i— :9  );  and  then, 
for  the  comfort  and  confirmation  of  fincerc  believers, 
difplays  to  them  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  his  faithful 
adherence  to  his  holy  engagements^  the ‘performance  of 
which  iS'fcaled  by  the  entrance  of  Chrift  into  heaven  as 
our  -fortrunner  (chap.  vi.  9.  to  the  end).  Still  far- 
tiier  to  ilhjlfrate  the  charader  of  our  Lord,  he’enters 
into  a  .parallel  between  him  and  Melchizedec  as  to 
their  title  and  defoent ;  and,  from  inftarxes  wherein  the 
priefthood  of  Melchizedec  excelled  the  luevitical,  Infers, 
that  the  glory  of  the  .priefthood  of  Chrift  iurpafled  that 
under  the  law  (chap.  vii.  i — 1 7 )  From  thefe  premifes 
the  apoHl'e  argues,  that  the  Aaronical  pn-iefthood  was 
not  only  excelled,  but  confummated  by  that  of  Chrift, 
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'  to  which  It  was  only  introductory  and  fubfcrvicnt }  tnd 
of  courfe,  that  the  obligation  of  the  law  was  licnceforth 
diflblved  (chap.  vii.  i8.  to  the  end j.  Then  recapitu* 
lating  what  he  had  already  demonftrated  concerning  the 
fuperlor  dignity  of  Chrift’s  prief^^hood,  he  thence  illu- 
ftrates  the  diltinguifhed  excellence  of  the  new  cove¬ 
nant,  as  not  only  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  but  evidently 
enriched  with  much  better  promifes  than  the  old  (ch, 
vih.  throughout)  :  Explaining  farther  the  cloCtrine  of 
the  priedliood  and  interceffion  of  Cliri^,  by  comparing 
it  with  what  the  Jewifli  high-priefts  did  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  'chap.  ix.  i--— 14).  Afterwards  he 
enlarges  on  the  necefiity  of  fliedding  Chrift’s  blood,  and 
the  fufficiency  of  the  atonement  made  by  it  (chap.  ix. 
15^  to  the  end  ?  ;  and  proves  that  the  legal  ceremonies 
cxiuld  not  by  any  means  purify  the  confcience  :  whence 
he  infers  the  iniulHciency  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  the 
neceffity  of  lookin-  beyond  it  chap.  x.  i — 15. »  He 
then  urges  the  Hebrews  to  improve  the  privileges  which 
iuch  an  high  prieil  and  covenant  conferred  on  them,  to 
the  purpofes  of  approaching  God  with  confidence,  to 
a  con  if  ant  attendance  on  his  worfliip,  and  mofi  benevo¬ 
lent  regards  to  each  other  (chap  x  15 — 25). 

The  apo  le  having  thus  obviated  the  infincations  and 
objections  of  the  Jews,  for  the  fatisfaClion  and  eitablifh- 
ment  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  proceeds, 

II.  To  prepare  and  foitify  their  minds  againfl  the 
florm  of  perfeciition  which  in  part  had  already  befallen 
them, which  was  likely  to  continue  and  be  often  renewed, 
he  reminds  them  of  thofe  extremities  they  had  endu¬ 
red,  and  of  the  fatal  effeCls  which  would  attend  their 
apollacy  (chap  x.  26.  to  the  end)  j  calling  to  their 
remembrance  the  eminent  examples  of  faith  and  forti¬ 
tude  exhibited  by  holy  men,  and  recorded  in  the  Old 
Teilament  (chap.  xi.  1—29).  He  concludes  his  dif- 
courfe  with  glancing  at  many  other  illuftrious  wor¬ 
thies  ;  and,  befides  thofe  recorded  in  Scripture,  refers 
to  the  cafe  of  feveral  who  fuffered  under  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Maccab.  chap.  viii. 
Sic,  chap.  xi.  30.  xii.  2), 

Having  thus  finlftied  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
Epiille,  the  apoftle  proceeds  to  a  general  application  ; 
in  which  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Chriftians  to  patience, 
peace,  and  holinefs  (Chap.  xii.  3 — 14.)  ;  cautions  them 
againll  fecular  views  and  fenfual  gratifications,  by  lay¬ 
ing  before  thciti  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the 
bleffings  introduced  by  the  gofpel,  which  even  the  Jew- 
ifh  economy,  glorious  and  magnificent  as  it  was,  did  by 
no  means  equal ;  exhorts  them  to  brotherly  affedlion, 
purity,  companion,  dependence  on  the  divine  care,  fted- 
faftnefs  in  the  profeflion  of  truth,  a  life  of  thankfulnefs 
to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  ;  and  concludes  the 
whole  with  recommending  their  pious  miniflers  to  their 
particular  regaid,  intreatiiig  their  prayers,  faluting  and 
granting  them  his  ufual  benedi£lion. 

The  feven  following  Epiftles,  one  of  James,  two  of 
Peter,  three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude,  have  been  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  catholic  or  general  epif- 
tles,  becaufe  moll;  of  them  are  inferibed,  not  to  parti¬ 
cular  churches  or  perfons,  but  to  the  body  of  Jewifh 
or  Gentile  converts  over  the  world.  The  authenticity 
of  fome  of  thefe  has  been  frequently  queftioned,  viz. 
the  Epiftle  of  James,  the  fccond  of  Peter,  the  Epiftle  of 
Jude,  and  the  fccond  and  third  of  John.  The  ancient 
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Chrifimn#  were  very  cautious  in  admitting  any  books  Scripture, 
into  their  canon  whofe  authenticity  they  had  any  reafon 
to  fufpe^u  They  rejefted  all  the  writings  forged  by  Madmgbt 
heretics  In  the  name  of  the  apoliles,  and  certainly,  there- 
fore,  would  not  receive  any  without  firft  fubjeding  them^^'^‘ 
to  a  fevere  ferutiny.  Now,  though  thefe  five  epillles 
were  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  writings  of 
the  apoftles,  this  only  (host's  that  the  perfons  who 
doubted  had  not  received  complete  and  inconteftable 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But  as  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  univerfally  received,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  upon  a  flrid  examination  they  were 
found  to  be  the  genuine  produdions  of  the  apoftles. 

'Hie  truth  is,  fo  good  an  opportunity  had  the  ancient 
Chriftians  of  examining  this  matter,  fo  careful  were 
they  to  guard  againll  impofition,  and  fo  well  founded 
was  their  judgment  concerning  the  books  of  the  New 
Feftament,  that,  as  Dr  Lardner  obferves,  no  writing 
which  they  pronounced  genuine  has  yet  been  proved 
fpurious,  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  leall  reafon  to 
believe  any  book  genuine  which  they  rejeded. 

That  the  EpilUe  of  James  was  written  in  the  apoflo-Epi'aie  of 
Heal  age  is  proved  by  the  quotations  of  ancient  authors.  the 
Clemens  Romanus  and  Ignatius  feem  to  have  made 
references  to  it.  Origen  quotes  it  once  or  twice. — 

There  arc  feveral  reafons  why  it  was  not  more  generally 
quoted  by  the-  firft  Chriftian  writers.  €Jein^  written  to 
corred  the  errors  and  vices  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  the  Gentiles  might  think  it  of  lefs  importance  to 
them,  and  therefore  take  no  pains  to  procure  copies  of 
it.  As  the  author  was  fometimes  denominated  James 
the  Juft,  and  often  called  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  he  was  one  of  the  apoftles.  But 
its  authenticity  doe.s  not  feem  to  have  been  fufpeded  on 
account  of  the  dodrines  which  it  contains.  In  modern 
times,  indeed,  Luther  called  it  a  ftrawy  epiftle  (epijlola 
JiramineaJy  and  excluded  it  from  the  facred  writings,  on 
account  of  its  apparent  oppofition  to  the  apoftle  Paul 
concerning  juftificatlon  by  faith 

This  Epiftle  could  not  be  written  by  James  the  Elder, 
the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John,  who  was  be*- 
headed  by  Herod  in  the  yeai  44,  for  it  contains  palfages 
which  refer  to  a  later  period.  It  muft,  therefore,  uave 
been  the  compofition  of  James  the  Lefs,  the  ;on  of 
Alpheus,  who  was  called  the  Lord*:  broth  ,  oecaufe 
he  was  the  fon  of  Mary,  the  fifter  of  out  Lord’s  mo¬ 
ther.  As  to  the  date  of  this  Epiftle,  Lardner  fixes  it  The  /ate 
in  the  year  61  or  62. 

James  the  Lefs  ftatedly  refided  at  Jerufalem,  whence 
he  hath  been  ftyled  by  fome  ancient  fathers  bifhop  of 
that  city,  though  without  fufticient  foundation.  Now  DoJJridg/i 
James  being  one  of  the  apoftles  of  the  circumcifion.  Family  lx- 
while  he  confined  his  perfonal  labours  to  the  inhabitants/^^®’'* 
of  Judea,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  endeavour  by 
his  writings  to  extend  his  fervices  to  the  Jewifh  Chrif¬ 
tians  who  were  difperfed  abroad  in  more  diftant  re- 
gions.  For  this  purpofe,  there  are  two  points  which  AnVdefiga 
the  apoftle  feems  to  have  principally  aimed  at,  though  of  it. 
he  hath  not  purfued  them  in  an  orderly  and  logical  me¬ 
thod,  but  in  the  free  epiftolary  manner,  handling  them 
jointly  or  diftin£tly  as  occafions  naturally  offered.  And 
thefe  were,  ‘‘  to  corred  thofe  errors  both  in  dodrine 
and  pradice  into  which  the  Jewifh  Chriftians  had  fallen, 
which  might  otherwife  have  produced  fatal  confequen- 
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Scripture,  ces  $  and  then  to  eftablifh  the  faith  and  animate  the 
V  "■  hope  of  fincere  believers,  both  under  their  prefent  and 
their  approaching  fufferings.” 

The  opinions  which  he  is  moft  anxious  to  refute  are 
thefe,  that  God  is  the  author  of  fin,  (ch  i.  13.)  ;  that 
the  belief  of  the  xiodlrines  of  the  gofpel  was  fufficient 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God  for  them,  however  defi¬ 
cient  they  were  in  good  works,  (ch.  ii.)  He  dilTuades 
the  Jews  from  afpiring  to  the  office  of  teachers  in  the 
third  chapter^  becaufe  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
law  of  Mofes  might  induce  them  to  pervert  the  doftrines 
of  the  gofpel.  He  therefore  guards  them  againft  the 
fins  of  the  tongue,  by  reprefenting  their  pernicious  cf* 
fedts  ;  and  as  they  thought  themfelves  wife  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  were  ambitious  of  becoming  teachers,  he  ad- 
vifes  them  to  make  good  their  pretenfions,  by  fhowing 
themfelves  pofleffed  of  that  wifdora  which  is  from  above, 
(ch.  iii. ) 

The  deftruAion  of  Jerufalem  was  now  approaching  ; 
the  Jew^s  w'ere  fplit  into  fa<5lions,  and  often  flaughtered 
one  another  *,  the  apoftle,  therefore,  in  the  fourth  chap¬ 
ter,  admonifhes  them  to  purify  themfelves  from  thofe 
vices  which  produced  tumults  and  bloodfiied.  To  roufe 
them  to  repentance,  he  foretels  the  miferies  that  were 
coming  upon  them.  Laftly,  he  checks  an  irreligious 
fpirit  that  feems  to  have  prevailed,  and  concludes  the 
827  Epiftle  with  feveral  exhortations. 

The  authenticity  of  the  firft  Epifile  of  Peter  has 
never  been  denied.  It .  is  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Romanus,  by  Polycarp,  and  is  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
niEus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Tertulllan.  It  is 
addreffed  to  the  ftrangers  fcattered  through  Pontus,  &c. 
who  are  evidently  Chriftians  in  general,  as  appears  from 
chap.  ii.  10.  “  In  time  pall  they  were  not  a  people, 

but  are  now  the  people  of  God.”  From  Peter’s  fend¬ 
ing  the  falutation  of  the  church  at  Babylon  to  the 
Chriftians  in  Pontus,  &c.  it  is  generally  believed  that 
he  wrote  it  in  Babylon.  There  was  a  Babylon  in 
Egypt  and  another  in  Aflyria.  It  could  not  be  the 
former,  for  it  w^as  an  obfeure  place,  which  feems  to 
have  had  no  church  for  the  four  firft  centuries.  We 
have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  Peter  ever  was  in  Af 
fyria.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Grotius, 
Whitby,  Eardner,  as  well  as  of  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and 
128  others,  that  by  Babylon  Peter  figuratively  means  Rome. 
The  cate  Lardner  dates  it  in  63  or  64,  or  at  the  latcft  65. 

.  ^^9  St  Peter’s  chief  defign  is  to  confirm  the  dodlrinc  of 

oHt,  ^  Paul,  w^hich  the  falfe  teachers  pretended  he  was  op- 

pofing  ;  and  to  afture  the  pn  felytes  that  they  ftood  in 
the  true  grace  of  God,  (ch.  v.  12.)  With  this  view  he 
calls  them  ele£f ;  and  mentions,  that  they  had  been 
declared  fuch  by  the  effufion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon 
them,  (ch.  i.  1,2.)  He  aftures  them  that  they  were  re¬ 
generate  without  circumcifion,  merely  through  the  gof¬ 
pel  and  refurredion  of  Chrift,  (ver.  5,4.  21  —  25.)  ; 
and  that  their  fufferings  were  no  argument  of  their  be¬ 
ing  under  the  difpleafure  of  God,  as  the  Jews  imagined, 
(ver.  6 — 12  )  He  recommends  it  to  them  to  hope 
for  grace  to  the  end,  (ver.  13.)  He  teftifes,  that 
they  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Pafchal  lamb,  but 
through  Chrift,  whom  God  had  preordained  for  this 
purpofe  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  (ver. 
18  20.) 

The  fecond  Epiftle  of  Peter  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
aacient  writer  extant  till  the  fourth  century',  from  which 
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time  it  has  been  received  by  all  Chriftians  except  the  Sy-  Scripture, 
rians.  Jerome  acquaints  us,  that  its  authenticity  was  ^ 

difpiited,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  difference 
tween  the  ftyle  of  it  and  the  former  Epiftle.  But  this  -p  ftle  of 
remarkable  difference  in  ftyle  is  confined  to  the  2d  chap-  Peter.  The 
ter  of  the  2d  Epiftle.  No  objedlion,  however,  can  be  ^ 
drawn  from  this  circumftance  ;  for  the  fubjedf  of  that 
chapter  is  different  from  the  reft  of  Peter’s  wntings,*^ 
and  nothing  is  fo  well  known  than  that  different  fubjedfs 
fugged  different  ftyles.  Peter,  in  defcnbing  the  cha- 
radler  of  fome  flagitious  impoftors,  feels  an  Indignation 
which  he  cannot  fupprefs :  it  breaks  out,  therefore,  in 
the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  an  oriental  writer. 

Such  a  diverfity  of  ftyle  is  not  uncommon  in  the  beft 
writers,  efpccially  wdien  warmed  with  their  fubjeQ:. 

This  objedlion  being  removed,  we  contend  that  this  Pjom  in- 
Epiftle  was  written  by  Peter,  from  the  infeription, 
man  Peter  a  fervant  and  an  apojile  of  Jefus  Chrijl,  It 
appears  from  chap.  i.  16,  17,  18,  that  the  writer  was 
one  of  the  difciples  who  faw  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Saviour.  Since  it  has  never  been  aferibed  to  James  or 
John,  it  muft  therefore  have  been  Peter,  It  is  evident, 
from  chap.  iii.  i.  that  the  author  had  written  an  Epiftle 
before  to  the  fame  perfons,  which  is  another  circum¬ 
ftance  that  proves  Peter  to  be  the  author. 

It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  all  this  evidence  is 
merely  internal ;  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
external  evidence  upon  the  fubjedl.  If,  therefore,  the 
credit  which  we  give  to  any  fadl  is  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  evidence  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
we  (hall  allow  more  authority  due  to  the  gofpels  than 
to  the  epiftles ;  more  to  thofe  eplftles  which  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  than  to  thofe  which  have  been 
controverted  ;  and  therefore  no  di.ftrine  of  Chriilianity 
ought  to  be  founded  folely  upon  them.  It  may  alfo  be 
added,  that  perhaps  the  beft  way  of  determining  what 
are  the  effential  do6lrines  of  Chriftianity  would  be  to 
examine  .'  hat  are  the  dodl’ines  which  occur  ofteneft 
in  the  gofpels  ;  for  the  gofpels  are  the  plained  parts  of  . 
the  New  Teftament ;  and  their  authenticity  is  moft 
completely  proved.  They  are  there  *^ore  beft  hited  for 
common  readers  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  we  prefume, 
that  our  Saviour  tauoht  all  the  dodl rlnes  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  himfclf ;  that  he  repeated  them  on  different 
occafions,  and  inculcated  them  walk  an  earneftnefs  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  importance.  The  Epiftles  are  to  be 
confidered  as  a  commentary  on  the  effential  dodlrines  of 
the  gofpel.  adapted  to  the  ficuation  and  circumftanccs  of 
particular  churches,  and  perhaps  fometimes  explaining 
dodlrines  of  inferior  importance.  i.  The  effential  doc¬ 
trines  are  therefore  firft  to  be  fought  for  in  the  gofpels, 
and  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  times  they  occur. 

2. They  are  to  be  fought  for,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  un¬ 
controverted  Epiftles,  in  the  fame  manner.  3.  No  effential 
dodlrinc  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  fingle  paffage,  nor 
on  the  authority  of  a  controverted  Epiftle. 

That  Peter  was  old,  and  near  his  end,  when  he 
wrote  this  Epiftle,  may  be  inferred  from  chap.  i.  14. 

Knowing  that  ihortly  I  muft  put  off  this  tabernacle, 
even  as  oiir  Lord  Jefus  has  ffiewn  me,”  Lardner  thinks 
it  was  written  foon  after  the  former.  Others,  perhaps 
with  more  accuracy,  date  it  In  ^7. 

The  general  defign  of  this  Epiftle  is,  to  confirm  theDcfigncf 
dodlrines  and  inftrudtions  delivered  in  the  former ;  “  to  it," 
excite  the  Chriftian  converts  to  adorn,  and  ftedfailly  ad- 
Y  2  here 
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Sci^nire.  }ierc  to  their  holy  religion,  as  a  religion  proceeding;- 
^  from  God,  notv^ithflanding  the  artifices  of  falfe  teach¬ 
ers,  whofe  charader  is  at  large  deferibed;  or  the-  per- 
feciitlon  of  their  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies.’' 

Tiril  Epi-  The  firffEpllUe  of  John  is  aferibed  by  the  unanimous 
Us^auihtn”*  the  ancients  to  the  beloved  difciple  of  our 

<ici:*yajd  Lord.  It.  is,  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  is  quoted  by 
ityle.  Paplaa,.  by  Irenaeus,  ajid  was  received  as  genuine  by 

Clemens  AJexandrinns,  by  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria, 
by  Cyprian,  by  Origen,  and  Eufebius.  7'here  is  fuch 
a  refejidlance.  between  the.  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  this, 
Epiflle  and  tliofe  of  the  gofpel  according  to  John,  as 
toaffordthehighe.il  degree  of  internal  evidence  that 
they  arc  the  coinpofitlon  of  the  fame  author.  In  the 
ilyle  of  this,  apoille  there  is. a  remarkable  peculiarity, 
and  efpecially  in  this  Epiflle.  Plis  fentences,  confidered 
feparately,  are.  exceeding  clear  and  intelligible.  ;  but 
when  we  fearch  for  their,  connexion,  we  frequently 
meet  with,  greater  difficulties  than  we  dp  eveii  in  thcj 
Epiflles  of  St  Paul.  The  principal  fignature  and  cha- 
raderlillc  of  his  maimer  is  an  artlefs  and  amiable  fim- 
plicity,  and  a  fingular  modeily  and  candour,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  wonderful  hffilimity  of  fentiment.  His  con- 
ceptioiis  are  apparently  delivered  to  us  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arofe  to  his  own  mind,  and  are  not  the  pro- 
dud  of  artificial  reafoning  or  laboured  inveiligation. 

It  is  inipoffible  to  fix  with,  any  precifion  the  riak  of 
this  Epiflle,  nor  can  w^e  determine  to  what  perfons  it 
was  addrefled. 

The  leading  defign  of  the  apoille  is  to  ihow  the  in- 
fufficieiicy  of  faith,  and  the  external  profeffion  of  reli¬ 
gion,  feparate  from  morality  ;  to  guard  the.  Chriilians 
to  whom  he  writes  againil  the  delull ve  aits  of  the  cor¬ 
rupters  of  Chriiliaaity,  whom  he  calls  Antichriil ;  and 
to  inculcate  unlverfal  benevolence.  His  admonitions 
concerning  the  neceffity  of  good  morals,  ‘and  the  inef¬ 
ficacy  of  external  piofeffions,  are  fcattered  over  the 
Epiflle,  but  are  moll  frequent  in,  the  ill,  2d,  and  3d 
chapters.  The  enemies  or  corrupters  of  Chriflianity, 
iigainfl  whom  he  contends,  feem  to  have  denied  that 
jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God  (chap,  ii,  22. 
V,  i.),  and  had  adually  come  into  the  world  in  a  human 
form,  (chap.  iv.  2,  3*)  Phe  earneflnefs  and  frequency 
with  which  this,  apoille  re, commends  the  duty  of  bene¬ 
volence  is  remarkable.  He  makes  it  the  dillinguifhing 
charaderiluc  of  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  the  only  fure 
pledge  of  ouiT  love  to  God,  and  the  only  alTurance  of 
eternal  life,  (chap,  iil.  14,  15.)  Benevolence  was  his 
favourite  theme,  which  he  affedionately  prelTed  upon 
others,  and  conflantly  pradifed  liimfelf.  It  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  condud  to  his  great  Mailer,  and  in  the 
reciprocal  affedion  which  it  infpired  in  hisfacred  breafl. 
He  continued  to  recommend  it  in  his  lall  words.  When 
Ills  extreme  age  and  infirmities  had  fo  walled  his  llrerigth 
that  he  was  incapable  to  exercife  the  duties  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  the  venerable  old  man,  anxious  to  exert  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  Mailer  the  little  ftrength  which  ftiH  remain¬ 
ed,  caufed  himfqlf  to  be  carried  to  church,  and,  in  tlie 
midll  of  the  congregation,  he  repeated  tliefe  words, 
^3^  Little  children,  love  one  another.*' 

Second  and  Jf  ^i^s  been  oblerved  by  Dr  Mill  that  the  fecond  and 
» third  Epi.  third  Epillles  of  John  are  fo  Ihort,  andrefemble  the  lirll 
John*  in  fentiment  and  llyle,  that  it  is  not  worth 

^  '  while  to  contend  about  them.  I'he  fecond  Epiitle  con- 
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Ms  only  of-i^wrfes,}  and  of  tb«fe  eight  rasy  be  found  Seriptam 
in  the  I  ft.  Epilllc,  in  which  tjie  fenfe  or  language  is  pre-  '  v. 
cifely  the  fame. 

l*he  fecond  Epillle  is  quoted  by^,  Irenieus,  and  was 
received  by  Clemens  Alexandrmus,  Both  were  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Athanafius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerulaiem,  and  by 
Jerorne.  The  fecond  is  addrefled  to  a  woman  of  di- 
llimflion  wliofe  name;  is  by  fome  fiippoled  to  be  Cvrta 
(taking^Kv^.a,  for  a  proper  name),  by  others  The 

third  is  inferibed  to  Gains,  or  Calus  according  to  the 
Latin  orthography,  who,  in  the.  opinion  of  Lardnevj.was 
an  eminent  Chriftian,  that  lived  in  fome  city  of  Aha 
not  far  from  Ephefiis,  where  St  John  chiefly  refided 
after  hi&  leaving  Judea.  'Fhe  time  of  writing  thefe 
two  Epillles  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certaiiity- 
They  are  fo  Ihort  that  an  analylis  of  them  not  necet 

fa'T:  •.  .  . 

I  he  Epillle  of  Jude  is  cited  by  no  ancient  Chrilliau  Epiflle  of 
WTiter  ex^tant  before  Clemens  Alexandrinua  about  the  Dde.  its 
year  194  ;  but  this  author  has  tranfenbed  eight  or  ten^^^^‘^”^^ 
verfes  in  his  Stromata  and  Pedagogue.  It  is  quoted 
once  by  Tertullian.  about  the  year  200  ;  by  Origen  fre¬ 
quently  about  230.  It  was.  not  however  received  by  ^ 
many  of  the  ancient  Chriilians,  on  account  of  a  fiippo- 
fed  quotation  from  a  book  of  Enoch.  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  Jude  quotes  any  book.  He  only  fays  that 
Enoch  propheftedy  Jay  ingy  I' he.  Lord  cometh  nv  'ith  ten  thou* 

/and  of  his  faints,  Thefe  might  be  words  of  a  prophecy 
preferved  by  tradition,  and  inferted  occafionally  in  dif¬ 
ferent  writings.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  there 
was  fuch  a  book  as  Enoch's  prophefies  in  the  time  of 
Jude,  though  a  book  of  that  name  was  extant  in  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries.  As  to  the  date  of  this 
Epillle  nothing  beyond  conjecture  can  be  produced. 

The  defigii  of  it  is,  by  delcribing  the  charader  of  And  de- 
the  falfe  teachers,,  and  the  punilhments  to  which  theyfl«?n. 
were  liable,  to  caution  Chriilians  agalnll  lillening  to 
their  fuggellions,  and  being  thereby  perverted  from,  the 
faith  and  purity  of  the  gofpel. 

The  Apocalypfc  or  Revelation  has  not  always  been  The pa- 
unanimoully  received  as  the  genuine  prodiidipn  of  the  c^alypf..  It* 
apoille  John.  Its  authenticity  is  proved,  however,  hy 
the  tellimony  of  many  refpedablc  authors  of  the  firll  yeX^^^ 
centuries.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  : 
it  was  admitted  by  Jullin  Martyr  as  the  work  of  the 
apoille  John.  It  is  often  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  by  The- 
ophilus  bilhop  of  Antioch,  by  Clement  of  Alexaiidna, 
by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and  by  Cyprian  of  Carthage.. 

It  was  alio  received  by  Heretics,  by  Novatus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  by  the  Donatills,  and  by  theArians.  For  the  firft 
two  centuries  qo  part  of  the  New  Tellament  was  more 
uuiverfally  acknowledged,  or  mentioned  with  higher  re- 
fped.  But  a  difpute  having  arifen  about  the  millen¬ 
nium,  Cams  with  feme  ot.hers,  about  the  year  2 1 2,  to 
end  the  controverly  as  fpeediiy  and  efiedlually  as  pof- 
fible,  ventured  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book 
which  had  given  occallon  to  it.  ,3^ 

The  book  of  Revelation,  as  we  learn  from  Rev.  i.  9.  The 
was  written  in  the  iHq  of  Patmos.  According  to  the  i'- 
general  tellimony  of  ancient  authors,  John  was  bapilhed 
into  Patmos  in  t]:e  reign  of  Domitia.n,  and  rellpred  by 
his  fucceflbr  Nerva.  But  the  book  could  not  be  pu- 
blilhed  till  after  John’s  releafe,  when  he  retuined  to  E*. 
phefus.  As  D.Qinitiau.  died  in  96,  and  his  perfecutioa 
5  did 
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jeriiw*'  did  nobcommence  till  near  the  end.oM8.t«ign,  theRcr 

—  \  el?ttan  -miirht  therefore-  be  publiflied  in  96  or^  97; 

Here  'Ax  /hould  conclude  j^but  aa. the  curious. reader 
ftrp-ii  Kn  may*  defire  to  be  informed  how  the  predict* ons  revealed 
u  the  Nc  'ii  this  boob  of  St  John  luiye  ufually  been  interpreted 
^ejlament,  applied,  we  (hall  coiiiidently  with  our  fubjea^ 

fubjoin.  hhi  prophecies  cotitahicd  ift  the  Hc^f/ct- 

tiofl  This  ‘is  extraaed  from  the  learned  difiertations  of. 
Dr:.  Newton,  biihop  of  Briiitl  (.1)  *.  to  which  the  reader 
is  referied  for  a  mote  full  illuftration  of  the  feveral  paits, 
HSrthe  concifenefs.of  our  plan,  only  admits  a  fliort  analy- 
iis  on  abridgment  of  thern.  ^  ^ 

Dr  New-  Nothing  of  a.  prophetical  nature  occurs  in  the  hrft 
ton’s  ex-  tliree  chapters,  except,  i  .  What  is  faid  concerning  the 
j.iic.itioii  ot  church  of  Ephefus,  'that  her  candleflick  fliall  be  re- 
^  heeler  place, which  is  now  verified,  not 

which  have  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  other  Afiatic  churches  which 
b4;enairea  exified  at  that  time  ;  the  light  of  the  gofpel  having 
1  been  taken  from  them,  not.  only  by  their  licrefies  and 

I  j  lilhed.  divifions  from  within,  but  by  the  arms,  of  the  Saracens 
from  without :  And,  2.  Concerning  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  that  file  ihall  “have  tribulation  ten  days 
that  is,  in  prophetic  language,  “  ten  years  referring 
to  the  perfecutios  of  Diocleiian,  which  alone  of  all  the 
general  perfecutions  lafted  fo  long. 

The  next  five  capters  relate  to  the  opening  of  the 
Seven  SeaU  ;  and.  by-tliefe  Teals  are  intimated  fo  many, 
different  periods,  of  tlie  prophecy.  Six  of  thefe  feals 
are  opened  in:  the  fixth  andifeventii  chapters. 

'Ill  a  fir  ft  feal  or  period  ia  memorable  for  conqueft^. 
It  commences  with  Vefpafian,  and  terminates  in  Nerva; 
and  during  this  time  Judea. was  fubjugated.  The/e- 
condfeai  is  noted  fon  war  and  flaughter.  It  commences 
with  Trajan,  and.  continues  thiougli  his  reign,  and  that 
of  his  fucceffors.  In  this  period, "the  Jews  were  entire¬ 
ly  routed  and  difperfed  and  great  was  the  flaughter 
and  dcvaflation  occafioned  by.  the  contending  parties. 

1  he  third  feai  is  chara6f  erifed  by  a  rigorous,  execution, 
of  juftice,  and  an  abundant  proviiion.of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  It  commences  with  Septimius  Severus.  He  and 
Alexander  Severus  were^  jiiil  and  feveie  emperors,  andi 
at  the  fame  time  highly  celebrated  for  tlie  regal'd, 
they  paid  to  the  felicity  of  their  people,  by  procu¬ 
ring  them  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  particularly 
corn,,  wine,  and  oiL  This  period  laited  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Septimian  family.  fourth  feai  is  dif- 

tiiiguifhed  by  a  concurrence  of  evils,  fuch  as  war,  fa¬ 
mine,  peflllence,  and  wild  beafls.;  by  all  vvhiclt  tfie  Ro¬ 
man  empire  was  remarkablylnfeiied  from  the  reign  of 
Maximill  to  that  of  Dloclefian.  The  fifth  feal  begins 
at  Dioclefian,  and  is  fignalized  by  the  great. pcrfeciit ion, 
from  whence  arofe  that  memorable  era,  the  Era  of 
Martyrs.  With  Conftantine  begins,  the  fixth  ftaf  a 
period  of  revolutions,  pi<5Iured  forth  by  great  commo¬ 
tions  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  alluding  to  the  fubverfion 
of  Paganifm  and  theelfablKhment  of  Chrifiianity.  Tliis 
j>eriod  lafted  from,  the  reign  of  Conftantine.  the  Great 
to  that  of  Theodofiusthe.firft.  includes 

under  it  the  remaining  parts  of  the  prophecy,  and  com-  . 
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prebends  fevftn*,pcciodS'difting.uifh'ed  by  tlie  founding  ot  -^enpture.^ 
fevtn  trumpets. 

As  the  feals  foretold  the  flats  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  before  and  till  it  became  Ghriftian,  fo  the  trum¬ 
pets  forefhpw  the  fate  oRit  afterwards;  each  trumpet 
being  an  alarm  to  one  nation  or  other,  roufing  them  up 
to  overthrow  that  empire. 

Four  of  thefe  trumpets  are  founded  in  the  eighth 

chap  ten  . 

At  the  founding,  of  the  firll.  Alarm  and  his  Gotha 
invade  the.  Roman  empire,  befiege  Rome  twice,  and  fet 
it  on  fire  in  feveral  places.  At  the  founding  of  the  fe- 
cond,  Attila  and  his  Fluns  wafte  the  Roman  provinces,, 
and  compel  the  eallern  emperor  Theodofius  the  fecond, 
and  the  weflern  emperor  Valeiitinian  the  third,  to  fub- 
init  to  fhameful; terms.  At  the  founding  of  the  third,  ,. 
Genfeiic  and,  his  Vandals  arrlvejfrom  Africa  ;  fpoll  and 
plunder  Rome,  and  fet  fail  again  with  immenfe  wealth 
and  innumerable  captives.  At  the  founding  of  the 
fourth,  Odoacer  and  the  Hernli  put  an  end  to  the  veryv 
name  of  the  weftern  empire  ;  Theodoric  founds  the 
kingdom  of  the  Oilrogoths  iii  Italy  ;  and  at  lall  Italy 
becomes  a  province  of  the  eaftern  empire,  Rome  being 
governed  by  a  duke  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  . 

As  the  foregoing  trumpets  relate  chiefly  to  the  down- 
fal  of  the  weftern  empire,  fo  do  the  two  following  t© 
that  of  the  eaftern.  They  are  founded  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  part  of  the  eleventh  chapters.  At  the  found- 
hir  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  Mahomet,  that  blazing  ftar,  ap¬ 
pears,  opens  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  with  his  locufts  the 
Arabians  darkens  the  fun  and  air.  And  at  the  founding 
of  the  fixth,  a  period  not  yet  finifiied,  the  tour  angels, 
that  Is,  tlie  four,  fiiltanes,  or  leaders  of  the  Turks  and 
Otliruans,  are  loofed  from  the  river  Euphrates.  The 
Greek  or  Eaftern  empire  was  cruelly  “  hurt  and  tor¬ 
mented”  under  the.  fifth  trumpet ;  but  under  the  fixth,  , 
it  was  “  flain,”  and  utterly  deftroyed. 

The  I^atlu  or  Weftern  Churcli  not  being-  reclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  or-  Eaftern,  but  ftill 
perfifting  in  their  idolatry  and  wickednefs ;  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tenth  chapter,  and  under,  the  found  of 
this  fixth  trumpet,  is  intHoduced  a  vifion  preparative  to 
the  prophecies  lefpediiig  the  Weilern  Church,  wherein 
an  angel  is  repiefented,  having-in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
or  ct>dicil,  deferibing  the  calamities  that  fhould  overtake 
that  church.  The  rncafuring  of  the  temple  ftiows,  that 
during  all  this.:  period  tliere  will  be  forue  true  Chrlftians, 
who  will  conform  themfelves  to  the  rule  of  God’s  word, 
even  wliilft  the  outer  couit,  thatr  is,  the  external  and 
more  extcufi^  part  of  this  temple  or  church,  is  trodden 
upder  foot  by  Gentiles,  i.  Cs  fucli  Chrlftians  as,  in  their 
idolatrous  woifhip  and  perfecuting-  practice,  refemble 
and  outdo  the  Gentiles  theqafelves^  Yet  againll  tliele 
corrupters  of  religion  there,  will  always  be  fome  true 
witiielfes  to  proteit,  who,  however  they  may  be  over¬ 
borne  at  times,  and  in  appearance  reduced  to  death,  yv^  i 
will  arife  again  from  time  to'  time,  till  at  laft  they  tri¬ 
umph  and  glorioufly  afeend.  The  eleventh  chapter 
concludes  with  the  founding  of  the  feventh  trumpet. 

In 


(1)  Dlffisrtations  on  the  prophecies  which  have  remarkably  been  fulfilled,  and  at  this  time  ate  fulfilling,  In  the 
world,  vol,  iii,  8vo. 
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s^iv^ner*  m  j  chapter,  by  the  woman  bearing  a  man- 

V,.  —  ^  underftood  die  Chrillian  church  ;  by  the 

great  red  dragoa,  the  heathen  Roman  empire  ;  by  the 
man-child  whom  the  woman  bore,  Conftantine  the 
Great ;  and  by  the  war  in  heaven^  the  contefts  between 
the  ChriRian  and  PJeathen  religions. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  by  the  beaft  with  feven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  unto  whom  the  dragon  gave  his 
power,  feat,  and  great  authority,  is  to  be  Underftood, 
not  Pagan  but  Chriftian,  not  imperial  but  papal  Rome; 
in  fiibmitting  to  whofe  religion,  the  world  did  in  effedl 
itibmit  again  to  the  religion  of  the  dragon.  The  ten- 
horned  beaft  therefore  reprefents  the  Romifli  church 
and  ftate  in  general ;  but  the  beaft  with  two  horns  like 
a  lamb  is  the  Roman  clergy ;  and  that  image  of  the 
ten- horned  beafl,  which  the  two-horned  beaft  caufed  to 
be  made,  and  infpired  with  life,  is  the  pope  ;  whofe 
number  is  666,  according  to  the  numerical  powers  of 
the  letters  conftituting  the  Roman  name 
or  its  equivalent  in  n-on  Romuth.  ’ 
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Chapter  xiv.  By  the  lamb  on  mount  Sion  is  meant 
Jelus;  by  the  hundred  forty  and  four  thoufand,  his 
church  and  followers  ;  by  the  angel  preaching  the  ever- 
lafting  gofpel.  the  firft  principal  effort  made  towards  a 
reforaation  by  that  public  oppofition  formed  againftthe 
worfhip  of  faints  and  images  by  emperors  and  bifhops  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  by  the  angel  crying, 

Babylon  is  fallen,”  the  Waldenfes  and  Albigeiifes, 
who  pronounced  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  A- 
pocalyptic  Babylon,  and  denounced  her  deftrudion  ; 
and  by  the  third  angel,  Martin  Luther  and  his  feUow 
reformers,  who  protefted  againft  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  deftrudive  to  falvation.  For 
an  account  of  the  dodrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  fee  Theology.  For  proofs  of  their 
divine  origin,  fee  Religion,  Prophecy,  and  Mi- 

RACLES. 

SCRIVENER,  one  who  draws  contrads,  or  whofe 
bulinefs  It  is  to  place  money  at  intereft.  If  a  ferivener 
IS  entrufted  with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the  intereft; 
and  it  he  tails,  the  obligee  lhall  bear  the  lots  :  and  fo 
It  18  It  he  receive  the  principal  and  deliver  up  the  bond; 
for  being  entrufted  with  the  fecurity  itfclf,  it  muft  be 
prefumed^  that  he  is  trufted  with  power  to  receive  inte- 
reft  or  principal ;  and  the  giving  up  the  bond  on  pay- 
reent  ot  the  money  ftiall  be  a  difeharge  thereof.  But 
If  a  ferivener  fhall  W  entrufted  with  a  mortgage-deed, 
he  hath  only  authority  t®  receive  the  intereit,  not  the 
ptmcipal ;  the  giving  up  the  deed  in  this  cafe  not  being 
fufficient  to  relfore  the  eftatc,  but  there  muft  be  a  re¬ 
conveyance,  See.  It  IS  held,  wdiere  a  ferivener  puts  out 
Ins  clients  money  on  a  bad  fecurity,  which  upon  in- 

equity  be  charged  to  anfwer  for  the  money ;  for  it  is 
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here  faid,  no  one  would  venture  to  put  out  money  of  SeroMca. 
another  v-j^n  r  fecurity,  if  he  were  obliged  to  warrant 
and  make  it  good  in  cafe  a  lofs  ftiould  happen,  without 
any  fraud  in  him. 

bCROBICULsUS  CORDIS,  the  fame  as  Anticar* 

DIUM. 

SCROFANELL.O,  m  ichthyology,  a  name  by 
which  fome  have  called  a  fmall  fifh  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  /cor- 
p^na. 

SCROL.I..,  in  Heraldry.  See  that  article,  chap.  iv. 
fed.  9.  When  the  motto  relates  to  the  creft,  the  feroU 
IS  properly  placed  above  the  atchievement ;  otherwife  it 
Ihould  be  annexed  to  the  efcutcheon.  Thofe  of  the 
order  of  knighthood  are  generally  placed  round  fhields. 

SCROPHULA,  the  king’s  evil.  See  Medicine. 
n"*  349- 

SCROPHULARIA,  Figwort,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  40th  oider,  Per/onaU.  The  calyx  is 
quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  almoft  globofe,  and  refupinatedj 
the  capfule  bilocular.  There  arc  feveral  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  i.  Nodofa^  or  the  com¬ 
mon  figwort,  which  grows  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  is  tuberous  ;  the  ftalks  are  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  branched  towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  are  heart- 
ftiaped,  ferrated,  and  acute.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  lhaped  like  a  cap  or  helmet ;  the  lower  lip 
greenifh  :  they  grow  in  loofe  dichotomous  fpikes  or  ra- 
cemi  at  the  top  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  have  a  fe¬ 
tid  fmell  and  bitter  tafte.  A  decodfion  of  them  is  faid 
to  cure  hogs  of  the  meafles.  An  ointment  made  of  the 
root  was  formerly  ufed  to  cure  the  piles  and  ferophu- 
lous  fores,  but  is  at  prefent  out  of  pradlice.  2.  Aqua- 
ticoy  water-figwort,  or  betony.  The  root  is  fibrous ; 
ftem  erea,  fquare,  about  four  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oppofite,  elliptical,  pointed,  (lightly  fcalloped,  on 
decurrent  footftalks.  Flowers  purple,  in  loofe  naked 
fpikes.  It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other 
wet  places,  and  has  a  fetid  fmell,  though  not  fo  ftrong 
as  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
correaor  of  fena,  and  in  powder  to  promote  fneezing. 

3.  Scorodonia,  or  balm-leaved  figwort.  The  ftem  is 
crea,  fquare,  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  arc 
oppofite,  doubly  ferrated.  The  flowers  are  dufley  pur¬ 
ple,  in  compofite  bunches.  It  glows  on  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  &c.  in  Cornwall.  4.  l/'ernaluy  or  yellow  fig- 
wort.^  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  hairy,  brown,  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart  fhaped,  roundifli,  hai¬ 
ry,  indented,  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  on 
Angle  forked  footftalks  from  the  alse  of  the  leaves.  It 
grows  in  hedges  in  Surry. 

SCROTUM.  See  Anatomy,  n^  107. 

SCRUPI,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of 
fofTils,  formed  in  detached  mafles,  without  any  crufts  ; 
of  no  determinate  figure  or  legular  ftrudure  ;  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  cryftall.iie  or  fparry  matter,  debaled  by  an 
admixture  of  earth  in  various  proportions.  Under  this 
clafs  arc  comprehended,  *.  The  taaugia.  2.  ’ihcpetri- 
dia.  3.  1  he  Idhcxvgta,  4.  The  jajpides  or  jafpers. 

SCRUPJjE,  Scrupulus',  or  Scrutuiuniy  the  leaft 
of  the  weights  ufed  by  the  ancients,  which  amongft 
the  Romans  was  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce,  or  the  3d 
part  of  a  dram.  The  fcruple  is  ftiU  a  weight  among 
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Smiplpi  ttf,  the  part  of  »  drnm,  e?  20  grains. 

acrvnny  Among  golclfmithR  it  U  24  grains, 

Scruple*  in  Chaldean  chronology,  is  part  of 

an  hour,  called  by  the  Ihhixws  kelaiin,  Thefe  fcruples 
are  much  ufed  by  the  Jews,  ^^rabs,  and  other  eaftern 
people,  in  computations  of  time. 

of  half  Uurittlon,  an  arch  of  the  moon  8  or¬ 
bit,  which  tlie  moon’s  centre  defer ibes  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  ecirpfe  to  its  middle. 

Scruples  of  Immerjion  or  Incldf nee y  zvi  arch  of  the 
moon’s  orbit,  which  her  centre  deferibes  from,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eclipfe  to  the  time  when  its  centre  falls 
into  the  fhadow. 

Scruples  of  Emerjtony  an  arch  of  the  moon’s  orbit, 
which  her  centre .  defcrlbes  in  the  time  from  the  firft 
cmerfion  of  the  moon’s  limb  to  the  end  ol  the  eclipfe. 

SCRUTINY,  (Scrutmmmiy  in  the  primitive  church, 
an  examination  or  probation  pra<5blfed  in  the  lafl  week 
of  Lent,  on  the  catechumens,  who  were  to  receive  bap- 
tifm  on  the  Eafter-day.  The  ferutiny  was  performed 
wdth  a  great  many  ceremonies.  Exorclfms  and  prayers 
were  made  over  the  heads  of  the  catechumens ;  and  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed  were  given 
them,  which  they  were  afterwards  made  to  rehearfe. 
This  ciiftom  more  in  ufe  in  the  church  of  Rome 
than  anywhere  elfe  ;  though  it  appears,  by  fome  miflals, 
to  have  been  likewife  ufed,  though  much  later,  in  the 
Gallican  church.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed  about 
the  year  860.  Some  traces  of  this  pra<ftice  ftill  re¬ 
main  at  Vienne,  in  Uauphine,  and  at  Liege. 

Scrutiny  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  canon  law,  for  a  tick¬ 
et  or  little  paper  billet,  wherein  at  eledions  the  eledfors 
write  their  votes  privately,  fo  as  it  may  not  be  known 
for  whom  they  vote.  Among  us  the  term  ferutiny  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  a  Rridl  perufal  and  examination  of  the 
feveral  votes  hallily  taken  at  an  cledllon  ;  in  order  to 
find  out  any  irregularities  committed  therein,  by  un-. 
qualified  voters,  &c. 
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SCRUTORE,  or  Scrutoir  (from  the  French  ef  Scrue^re 
eritoire  a  kind  of  cabinet,  with  a  door  or  lid  opening  ,  ll- 
downwards,  for  conveniency  of  writing  on,  See- 

SCRY,  in  falconry,  denotes  a  large  flock  of  fowl. 

SCUUDING,  the  movement  by  which  a  fliip  is  car¬ 
ried  precipitately  before  a  tempeft.  As  a  fhip  flies  with 
amazing  rapidity  through  the  water  whenever  this  ex¬ 
pedient  is  put  in  pradicc,  it  is  never  attempted  in  a 
contrary  wind,  unlefs  when  her  condition  renders  her 
incapable  of  fuftaining  the  mutual  effort  of  the  wind 
and  waves  any  longer  on  her  fide,  without  being  ex*- 
pofed  to  the  moil  imminent  danger  of  being  overfet. 

A  fhip  either  feuds  with  a  fail  extended  on  her  fore- 
maft,  or,  if  the  ftorm  is  exceflive,  without  any  fail ; 
which,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  is  called  fcudding  under  bare 
poles.  In  floops  and  fchooners,  and  other  fmall  vefTeL* 
the  fail  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  called  the  fquare* 
faiL  In  large  fhips,  it  is  either  the  forefail  at  large, 
reefed,  or  with  its  goofe-wings  extended,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  tempeft. ;  or  it  is  the  fore-top  failj 
clofe  reefed,  and  lowered  on  the  cap;  which  laft  is 
particularly  ufed  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  as  to  be¬ 
calm  the  forefail  occafionally,  a  circumftance  which  ex- 
pofes  the  (hip  to  the  danger  of  broaching-to.  The  prin- 
cipal  hazards  incident  to  fcudding  are  generally,  a  poop¬ 
ing  fea ;  the  difficulty  of  fteering,  which  expofes  the 
veffel  perpetually  to  the  rifle  of  broaching-to  ;  and  the 
want  of  fufficient  fea-room.  A  fea  linking  the  fhip 
violently  on  the  flern  may  dafh  it  inwards,  by  w'hich 
fhe  muft  inevitably  founder.  In  broaching-to  (that  is, 
inclining  fuddenly  to  windward),  fhe  is  threatened  with 
being  immediately  overturned  ;  and,  for  want  of  fea- 
room,  fhe  is  endangered  by  fliipwreck  on  a  lee-fliorc,  a 
circumftance  too  dreadful  to  require  explanation. 

SCULPONEjE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of 
(hoes  worn  by  (laves  of  both  fexes.  Thefe  fhoes  were 
only  blocks  of  wood  made  hollow,  like  the  French  fa^ 
bots- 


SCULP 

Definkion  T  ^  carving  wood  or  hewing  (lone  into  ima* 

offculp-  X  g^s.  It  is  an  art  of  the  moil  remote  antiquity, 

ture.  being  pra£lifed,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  before  the 

Origin  of  general’ deluge.  We  are  induced  to  affign  to  it  this 
early  origin,  by  confidering  the  expedients  by  whichi 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  Tociety,  men  have  everywhere  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  alphabetic  chara£lers.  Thefe,  it  is 
univerfally  known,  have  been  pi6lure-writiiig,  fuch.  a« 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  knowledge,  was  gradually  improved  into  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  na¬ 
tions.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

That  mankind  Ihould  have  lived  near  1700  yearsj 
from  the  creation,  of  the  world  to  the  flood  of  Noah, 
without  falling  upon  any  method  to  make  their  concep¬ 
tions  permanent,  or  to  communicate  them  to  a  dillance, 
is  extremely  Improbable  ;  efpecially  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  fuch  methods  of  writing  have  been  touiid,  in 
modem  times,  among  people  much  lefs  enlightened  than 
thofe  muft  have  been  who  were  capable  of  building 
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filch  a  vcflel  as  the  ark.  But  if  the  antediluvians  were 
acquainted  with  any  kind  of  writing,  there  can  be  little- 
doubt  of  its  being  hieroglyphical  writing.  Mr  Bryant 
has  proved' that  the  Chaldeans  were  poflefled  of  that  art 
before  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Berofus  *  informs  us,  that  *  Apud 
a  delineation  of  all  the  monftrous  forms  which  iphabit- • 
ed  the  chaos,  when  this  earth  was  in  that  ftate,  was  toP'  -37* 
be  feen  in  the  temple  of  Bel  us  in  Babylon.  This  deli¬ 
neation,  as  he  deferibes  it^  mull  have  been  a  hilloiy  in 
hieroglyphical  charadlers  ;  for  it  confilled  of  human  fi¬ 
gures  with  wings,  with  two  heads,  and  fome  with  the^ 
horns  and  legs  of  goats.  This  is  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  it  was 
preferved,  our  author  fays,  both  in  drawings  and  engra* 
vlngs  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  Babylon.  As  Chal¬ 
dee  was  the.  firft  peopled  region  of  the  earth  after  the 
flood,  and  as  it  appears  from  Pliny  f,  as  well  as  from 
Berofus,  that  the  art  of  engraving  upon  bricks  baked  Nat.  lib.  7, 
in  the  fun  was  there  carried  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  cap.  j6, 
perfedion  at  a  very  early  period,  the  probability  cer- 
6  tainly 
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ta^nly  fs,  ihat-thc'G!i^ldetitts  derii^ed'thc  art  of  •Iit'ei’dgly- 
pliical  Avrltm^, -and  confequenlly  the  *nidinicnts  of  the 
art  of  fciilpture,  from  their  airtr Jiluvian  •anceflors. 

It  «\C€ncrally  thouprht  that  fcylptare  had  ita  orr^’n 
from  idolatry,  it  u’^s  found  neceffary  to  plactf  before 
the  people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  their  devotion  :  but  this  is  probably  a  miflake, 
"^rhe  woifhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  gods 
of  the  heathen  nations  prevailed  f6  longbefore  the'dei- 
£cation’ofdead>men  wm  tlK)Ught  of  (fee-PoLV theism^), 
tlmt  We  fcantiot  fuppofe  mankind  to  have  been, ‘during 
nil  that  time,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hreroglypliical  wri¬ 
ting.  ■'Blit  the  deiheation^of  departed  heroes  undoubt- 
'cdly  gave  Hfe  to  the  almofl  univerfal .  pradicc  of  repre- 
fenting  'the  gods  ^by  images  of  a  human  form  ;  and 
therefore  we  mufl  conclude,  that  the' elements  of  foulo- 
ture  were  known  before  that  art  was  employed  to  en¬ 
liven 'the  devotion  of  iddktroiis  worlhi|5per8.  The  py- 
yaluida  and  obellflts  of  'Egypt,  which  were ’^probably 
temples,  Or  rather  altars,  dedicated  to  the  fun  (fee  Pv- 
*tA mid),  Were  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  hieto- 
glyphical  e.mblems  of  men,  bcafts,  birds,  fifhes,  and  rep¬ 
tiles,  at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  there  is  any  un* 
exceptionable  evidence  that  mere  (latuc-wOrihip  pre¬ 
vailed  even  in  thatmurlery  of 'idolatry. 

'But  though  it  appears  thiis  ^evident  that  pi^lore- 
'writing  was  tb'e  lirft  'employment  of  the  fculptor,  we 
are  far ‘from  imagining  that  idolatrous  worfliip  did  not 
contribute  to  carry  his  art  to  that  perfedlion  which  it 
attained  in  fome  of  the  hatiotis  of  antiquity.  Even  in 
-the-daik  ages’df  Enmpc,  when  the  othei  line  arts  were 
almoft  extinguifhed,  the  mummery  of  the  church  of 
Qlome,  and  the  veneration  which  {he  taught  tor  her 
faints  and  martyrs,  preferved  among  the  Italians  forrie 
‘velliges  of  the  fifter-artsof  fculpture  and  painting  ;  ^nd 
therefore,  as  human  nature  is  every'.vhere  the  fame,  it 
is  rcafonablc  to  believe  that  a  hmilar  veneration  for  he¬ 
roes  and  demigods  would,  among  the  ancient  nations, 
have  a  fimilar  efTedl.  But  if  this  be  fo,  the  prefump- 
lion  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  firft  who  invented 
the  art  of  hewfng  blocks  of  wood  and  ftone  into  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  men  and  other  animals;  for  the  Chaldeans  were 
unqueftionably  the  firfl  idolaters,  and  their  early  p'o- 
grefs  in  fculpture  is  confirmed  by  the  united  tcllimoiiies 
ol  Berofus,  Alexander  Polyhldor,  Apollodorus,  and 
Pliny  ;  not  to  mention  tlie  eaitern  tradition,  that  the 
father  of  Abraham  v;as  a  ftatuary. 

Againft  this  conclnlion  Mr  Bromley,  in  his  late  Hi- 
flory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  urged  fpme  plaufible  argu¬ 
ments.  In  ftating  thefe  he  profefies  not  to  be  original, 
or  to  derive  his,  informatioii  from  the  fountai-ndiead  of 
antiquity.  Pie  adopts,  as  he  tells  us,  the  theory  of  a 
French  w’liter,  who  maintains,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
w^orld  1949,  about  300  years  after  the  deluge,  the 
Scythians  under  Brourna,  a  defcendatit  of  Magog  the 
fon  of  japhet,  extended  their  conquCfts  over  the  greater 
part  of  Alia.  According  to  this  fyftem,  Broiiina  was 
not  only  the  civilizer  of  -India,  ^nd  the  author  of  the 
braminical  doftrineg,  but  alfo  difxiiled  the  principles  of 
the  Scythian  mythology  over  Egypt, -Phoenicia,  -GreeGe, 
and  the  continent  of  Afia. 

Of  thcfc  principles  Mr-Bromley  has  given  us  tio  di- 
ftlndf  enumeration  :  the  account which  he  gives  of  them 
54  not  to  be  found  in  one-piace,  hut  to  be  colle'aed  from 
^  varkty  cf  diitant  paffages.  In  iuempting  thertf  crc 


to  prefent  the  fubf^ance  of  his  fc^tt«?red  one 

view,  we  v/i!I  not  be  confident  that  We  have  omitteU 
none  of  them  The  ox,  fays  he,  w^s  the  Bcythian  em¬ 
blem  of  the  generator  of  animal  life,  and  hence  it  ’be¬ 
came  the  principal  divinity  ot  the  Arabians.  The  fer¬ 
ment  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fource  of  intelligent  natuiT. 
Thefe  were -the  common  points  of  union  in  all  the  firll 
reiioiens  of  thc  earth.^  From  Egypt  the  I fraelites  car¬ 
ried  with  them^  a  religious  veneration  for  the  ox  and  the 
ferpent.  'fheir  vener^ation  for  theox  appeared  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  marched  into  the  wnldemefs,  when  in  the  ab- 
fcnce  of  Mofes  they  called 'upon  Aaron  to  make  them 
gods  which  fliould  go  before  them.  The  idea  of  ha¬ 
ving  an  idol  to  go'before  them,  fays  our  author,  w'as 
completely  Scythian ;  for  fo  the  Scythians  afted  in  all 
their  prog  refs  through  Afia,  with  this  difference,  that 
their  idol  was  a  iiving  animal.  The  Ifraelites  having 
gained  their  favourite  god,  which  was  an  ox  (not  a  calf 
as  it  is  rendered  in  the  book  of  Exodus),  next  pro- 
cecded  to  hold  a  feftival,  which  v/as  to  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  dancing ;  a  fpecies  of  gaiety  common  in  the 
feffivals  which  were  held  in  adoration  of  the  emblematic 
Uroial  or  ox  in  that  very  part  of  Arabia  near  Mour/t 
Siriai  where  this  event  took  place.  It  is  mentioned 
too  as  a  curious  and  important  fad,  that  the  ox  which 
was  levered  in  Arabia  was  called  Adonax.  Accordin^r. 
ly  Aaron  announcing  the  feall  to  the  ox  or  golden  call, 
fpeaks  thus,  to-morronu  is  a  feaji  to  Adona'^y  which  is  in 
our  tranflation  rendered 7a In  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  we  read  of  the  golden  calves  fet  up  as  objeds 
ol  worfhip  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  Nor  was  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  ox  confined  to  Scythia,  to  Egypt,  and  to 
Afia  ;  ‘it  extended  much  farther.  The  ancient  Cimbri, 
as  the  Scythians  did,  carried  an  ox  of  bronze  before 
them  on  all  their  expeditions.  Mr  Bromley  alfo  in¬ 
forms  U8,  that  as  great  refped  was  paid  to  the  living 
ox  among  the  Greeks  as  was  offered  to  its  fymbol 
among  other  nations. 

The  emblem  of  the  ferpent,  continues  Mr  Bromley, 
\yas  marked  yet  more  decidedly  by  the  exprefs  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty.  That  animal  had  ever  been 
confidered  as  emblematic  of  the  fupreme  generating 
power  oi  intelligent  life  ;  And  was  that  idea,  fays  he, 
difcouraged,  fo  far  as  it  went  to  be  a  iign  or  fymbol  of 
life,  when  Cod  laid  to  Mofes,  “  Make  thee  a  brazen 
ferpent,  and  fet  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  {hall  come  to  pafs 
That  every’  one  who  is  bitten,  w*licn  he  looketh  upon  ii, 
‘fliall  live.’*  In  Egypt  the  ies;pent  furrounded  their  Ifis 
and  Ofiris,^  the  diadems  of  their  princes,  and  the  bon¬ 
nets  of  their  prieils.  -rhe  ferpent  made  a  diftingui'fhed 
‘figure  in  Grecian  fculpture.  The  fable  of  Echidne, 
The  mother  of  The  Scythians,  gave  her  figure  termina¬ 
ting  us  a  ferpent  to  all  the  founders  of  dates  in  Greece; 
from  which  their  earlteft  fculptors  reprefented  in  that 
form  the  U'itan  princes,  Cecrops,  Draco,  and  even  Eric- 
thonius.  Befides  the  fpear  ot  the  image  of  Minerva, 
which  Phidias  made  for  the  citadel  of  Athens,' he  pla-* 
ced  a  fer|>ent,  wfileh  was  fuppofed  to  guard  that.god- 
defs. 

The  ferpent  was  combined  with  many  other  figures. 
it  fometimes  vvks  coiled  round -an  egg  as  an  emblem  of 
the  creation.;  fometimes  round  a  trident,  to  {how  it« 
power  over  the  fea  ;  fometimes -it  encircled  a  flambeau, 
to  reprefent  life  and  death. 

In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Scythia  and  India,  the  dk 
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vlmty  war.  rcprefepjted  on  the  leaves  of  the  tamara  or 
lotus.  Pan  was  worfhipped  as  a  god  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  over  the  ead.  Their  fphinxes,  and  all  their 
cx^mbined  figures  of  animal  creation,  took  their  origin 
from  the  mother  of  the  f-'eythians,  who  brought  forth 
an  offspring  that  w^as  half  a  woman  and  half  a  ferpent. 
Their  pyramids  and  obcliflcs  arofe  from  the  idea  of 
flame  ;  the  firft  emblem  of  the  fuprerae  principle,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Scythians,  and  which  even  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Zoroafler  and  the  Magi  could  not  remove. 

We  are  told  that  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Brouma  of  the  Indians  ;  that  both  are 
reprefented  as  feated  oira  Iwan  fwimming  over  the 
waves,  to  indicate  that  each  was  the  god  of  humid  na¬ 
ture,  not  the  god  of  wine,  but  the  god  of  waters.  The 
mitre  of  Bacchus  was  fhaped  like  half  an  egg  ;  an  em¬ 
blem  taken  from  this  circum dance,  that  at  the  creation 
the  egg  from  which  all  things  fpriing  was  divided  in 
the  middle.  Pan  alfo  was  revered  among  the  Scythians  5 
and  from  that  people  were  derived  all  the.  emblems  by 
which  the  Greeks  reprefented  this  divinity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  whole  of  this  fubjecl ;  and  were  we  to  fubmit  to 
the  labour  of  colledling  and  arranging  his  fcattered  ma¬ 
terials,  we  fhould  Hill  view  his  fyftem  with  fome  degree 
of  fufpicion.  It  is  drawn,  as  he  informs  us,  from  the 
work  of  M.  D’Ancarville,  iotitled,  Recherches  fur  l^OrU 
gtne^  PEfprity  et  les  Progress  des  Arts  de  la  Grece. 
fii  fomidec?  form  conclufions  concerning  the  origin  of  nations, 

the  rife  and  pregrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  without 
the  aid  of  hillorical  evidence,  by  analogies  which  are 
fometimes  accidental,  and  often  fanciful,  is  a  mode 
of  reafoning  which  cannot  readily  be  admitted.  There 
may  indeed,  we  acknowledge,  be  resemblances  in  the  re¬ 
ligion,  language,  manners,  and  cufloms,  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  fo  ftriking  and  fo  numerous,  that  to  doubt  of 
their  being  defeended  from  the  fame  flock  would  favour 
of  fcepticifm.  But  hiflorical  theories  muft  not  be  a- 
dopted  rafhly.  We  mull  be  certain  that  the  evidence 
r  is  credible  and  fatisfadlory  before  we  proceed  to  deduce 

any  conclufions.  We  mufl  firfl  know  whether  the 
Scythian  hiftory  itfelf  be  authentic,  before  we  make 
any  cornparifon  with  the  hlflory  of  other  nations.  But 
what  is  called  the  Scythian  hiftory,  every  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  knows  to  be  a  colle6tion  of  fables.  Herodotus  and 
J  uflin  are  the  two  ancient  writers  from  whom  we  have 
the  fulleft  account  of  that  warlike  nation;  but  thefe  two 
hiftorians  contradi£l  each  other,  and  both  write  what 
cannot  be  believed  of  the  fame  people  at  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  progrefs.  Juftin  tells  us,  that  there  was  a 
long  and  violent  conteft  between  the  Scythians  and  E- 
oyptians  about  the  antiquity  of  their  re  fpe6live  nations; 
and  after  Hating  the  arguments  on  each  fide  of  the  que- 
•Lib.  a.  ftion,  which,  as  he  gives  them*,  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  he  ftecides  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  Herodotus  was  too  partial  to  the  Egyptians, 
not  to  give  them  the  palm  of  antiquity  :  and  he  was 
probably  in  the  right  ;  for  Juftin  defcribes  his  moll 
ancient  of  nations,  even  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  as  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  of  civil  lire.  ‘‘  They 
occupied  their  land  in  common  (fays  he),  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  none  of  It.  They  had  no  houfes  nor  fettled  habi¬ 
tations,  but  wandered  with  their  cattle  from  defert  to 
defert.  In  thefe  rambles  they  carried  their  wives  and 
children  in  tumbrels  covered  with  the  llcins  of  beafls, 
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which  ferved  as  houfes  to  prote^l  them  from  the  florms 
of  winter.  They  were  without  laws,  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  natural  equity.  They  coveted  not  gold  01* 
filver  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  lived  upon  milk  and 
honey.  Though  they  were  expofed  to  extreme  cx)ld, 
and  had  abundance  of  flocks,  they  knew  not  how  to 
make  garments  of  wool,  but  clothed  themfelves  in  the 
flcins  of  wild  beafts  'fhis  is  the  moll  fav^ourable  M-ib. 

account  which  any  ancient  writer  gives  of  the  ScythI- 
ans.  By  Strabo^  and  Herodotus  ||  they  are  reprefented  §  7^ 

as  the  mod  favage  of  mortals,  delighting  In  war  and 
bloodflied,  cutting  the  throats  of  all  (Iran  ;ers  who  came 
among  them,  eating  their  flefh,  and  making  cups  and 
pots  of  their  fleulls.  Is  it  conceivable  that  fuch  fava- 
ges  could  be  fculptors  ;  or  that,  even  fuppofing  their 
manners  to  have  been  fuch  as  Juftin  reprefents  them,  a 
people  fo  limple  and  Ignorant  could  have  impofed  their 
mythology  upon  the  Chaldeans,  Pheniclans,  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  whom  we  know  by  the  moll  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence  to  have  been  great  and  polKTied  nations  fo  early 
as  in  the  days  of  Abraham  ?  No  !  We  could  as  foon 
admit  other  novelties  of  more  importance,  with  which 
the  French  of  the  prefent  age  pretend  to  enlighten  the 
world,  as  this  origin  afiigned  by  Mr  Bromley  to  the  art 
of  fculpture,  unlefs  fupported  by  better  authority  than 
that  of  D’Ancarville. 

The  inference  of  our  author  from  the  name  of  the 
facred  ox  in  Arabia,  and  from  the  dancing  and  gaiety 
which  were  common  in  the  religious  feftivals  ot  the 
Arabians,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  halllly  drawn.  At 
the  early  period  of  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  from 
Egypt,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  Egy|)tians,  and 
Arabians,  differed  not  more  from  each  other  than  do 
the  different  dialers  of  the  Greek  tongue  which  are 
found  In  the  poems  of  Homer  (fee  Philology,  Sect. 

TIL)  ;  and  it  Is  certain,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  golden-calf,  the  Hebrews  were  ftran- 
gers  to  every  fpecles  of  Idolatry  but  that  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from'  their  houfe  of  bondage. 

See  Rem  PH  AN. 

Taking  lor  granted  therefore  that  the  Scythians  did 
not  Impofe  their  mythology  upon  the  eallern  nations, 
and  that  the  art  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  hieroglyphic 
writing  and  idolatrous  worlliip,  prevailed  firft  among 
the  Chaldeans,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  trace  the  progrefs 
of  this  art  through  fome  other  nations  of  antiquity,  till 
we  bring  It  to  Greece,  where  It  was  carried  to  the  high- 
eft  perfection  to  which  it  has  yet  attained. 

The  firft  Intimation  that  we  have  of  the  art  of  fculp¬ 
ture  is  In  the  book  of  Genefis,  wheie  we  are  Informed, 
that  when  Jacob,  by  the  divine  command,  was  return¬ 
ing  to  Canaan,  his  wife  Rachel  carried  along  with  her 
the  teraphim  or  idols  of  her  father.  Thefe  we  are  af- 
fured  weie  fmall,  fince  Rachel  found  it  fo  eaiy  to  con¬ 
ceal  them  from  her  father,  notwithftanding  his  anxious 
fearch.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  how  thefe  images 
were  made,  or  of  v/hat  materials  they  were  compofed. 

The  firft  perfon  mentioned  as  an  artill  of  eminence  is 
Bezaleel,  who  formed  the  cheiubims  which  covered  the 
mercy-feat. 

The  Egyptians  alfo  cultivated  the  art  of  fculpture 
but  there  were  two  circumftances  that  obftriided  its  Sure, 
progrefs,  i.  The  perfops  of  the  Egyptians  were  not 
poffeffed  of  the  graces  of  form,  of  elegance,  or  of  fym- 
metry;  and  of  confequence  they  had  no  perfed  ftandard 
Z  to 
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to  model  their  tafte.  They  refembled  the  Chinefe  in 
the  call  of  their  face,  in  their  great  bellies,  and  in  the 
clumfy  roundingr  of  their  contours.  7,  They  were  re- 
ilralned  by  their  laws  to  the  principles  and  pra6lices  of 
their  anceilors,  and  were  not  permitted  to  introduce  any 
innovations.  Their  ftatiies  were  always  formed  in  the 
fame  ililT  attitude,  with  the  arms  hanpjng  perpendicular¬ 
ly  down  the  fides.  What  pcrfeAlon  were  they  capable  of 
who  knew  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  chairmen  ? 
So  far  were  they  from  attempting  any  improvements, 
tliat  in  the  time  of  Adrian  the  art  continued  in  the 
I'ame  rude  Hate  as  at  firft ;  and  when  their  flavifh  adu- 
iaticn  for  that  emperor  induced  them  to  place  the  fta- 
tiie  of  his  favourite  Antinous  among  the  objecls  of 
their  worfhip,  the  fame  inanimate  lliffncfs 'in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  body  and  polition  of  the  arms  was  ohferved. 
We  believe  it  will  fcarcely  be  ncceflary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  Egyptian  llatue  juft  now  mentioned  is 
very  different  from  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Antinous, 
of  which  fo  many  moulds  have  been  taken  that  imita¬ 
tions  of  it  are  now  to  be  met  with  almoft  in  every  cabi¬ 
net  in  Europe. 

Notwithftanding  the  attachment  of  the  Egyptians  to 
ancient  iifages,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  difeovered  tw’O 
different  ftyles  of  fculpture  w^hich  prevailed  at  different 
periods.  The  firft  of  thefe  ends  with  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyfes.  d  he  fecond  begins  at  that  time, 
7  and  extends  beyond  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

jeirft  fty!e.  In  -the  firft  ftyle,  the  lines  which  form  the  contour  are 
ftraight  and  proje£ling  a  little  ;  the  pofition  is  ftiff  and 
unnatural ;  In  fitting  figures  the  legs  are  parallel,  the 
feet  fqueezed  together,  and  the  arms  fixed  to  the  Tides ; 
but  in  the  figures  of  women  the  left  arm  is  folded  a- 
crofs  the  breaft  ;  the  bones  and  mufcles  are  faintly  dlf- 
cernible  ;  the  eyes  are  flat  and  looking  obliquely,  and 
the  eyebrows  funk  ;  features  which  deftroy  entirely  the 
beauty  of  the  head  ;  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  chin 
fmaU  and  piked  ;  the  ears  are  generally  placed  higher 
than  in  nature,  and  the  feet  are  too  large  and  flat.  In 
fhort,  if  we  are  to  look  for  any  model  in  the  ftatues  of 
model  of  beauty  but  of  defor¬ 
mity.  The  ftatues  of  men  are  naked,  only  they  have 
a  fhort  apron,  and  a  few  folds  of  drapery  furrounding 
their  waift The  veftments  of  women  are  only  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  border,  which  rifes  a  little  above  the 
furface  of  the  ftatue.  In  this  age  it  is  evident  the  E- 
^  gyptians  knew  little  of  drapery. 

Second  Of  tlje  fecond  ftyle  of  fculpture  pradlifed  among  the 
Egyptians,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  found  fpecimens 
in  the  two  figures  of  bafaltes  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  an¬ 
other  figure  at  Villa  Albani,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  renewed.  The  two  firft  of  thefe,  he  remarks,  bear 
idfiblc  traces  of  the  former  ftyle,  which  appear  efpecially 
in  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  fhortnefs  of  the  chin. 
I'he  hands  poflefs  more  elegance  ; -and  the  feet  are 
placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another,^  than  was 
ciiftomary  in  more  ancient  times*  In  the  firft  and  third 
figures  the  arms  hang  down  clofe  to  the  Tides.  In  the 
fecond  they  hang  more  freely.  Winkelman  fufpeiEls 
that  thefe  three  ftatues  have  been  made  after  the  con- 
queft  of  ];gypt  by  the  Greeks.  They  are  clothed  with 
a  tunic,  a  robe,  and  a  mantle.  The  tunic,  which  is 
puckered  into  many  folds,  defeends  from  the  neck  to 
the  ground.  The  robe  in  the  firft  and  third  ftatues 
feems  clofe  to  the  body^  and  is  only  perceptible  by 


fome  little  folds.  It  is  tied  under  the  breaft,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  the  mantle,  the  two  buttons  of-  which  are 
placed  under  the  epaulet. 

Fhe  Antinous  of  the  Capitol  is  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  which  are  joined  under  the  haunches.  But  as 
all  the  Egyptian  ftatues  which  now  remain  have  been  | 

hewn  out  of  one  block,  we  muft  believe  that  Diodorus, 
in  faying  the  ftone  was  divided,  and  each  half  finilhed 
by  a  feparate  artizan,  fpoke  only  of  a  coloflus.  The 
fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  divided  the 
human  body  into  24^  parts ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  a  more  minute  detail  of  that  di- 
viiion.  ; 

The  Egyptian  ftatues  were  not  only  formed  by  the 
chifel,  they  were  alfo  polifhed  with  great  care.  Even 
tliofe  on  the  fummit  of  an  obelific,  wdiich  could  only  be 
viewed  at  a  diftance,  were  finilhed  with  as  much  labour 
and  care  as  if  they  had  admitted  a  clofe  infpedlion.  As 
they  are  generally  executed  in  granite  or  bafaltes,  ftones 
of  a  very  hard  texture,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  admire 
the  indefatigable  patience  of  the  artifts. 

The  eye  was  often  of  different  matenals  from  the  reft 
of  the  ftatue  ;  fometimes  it  was  compofed  of  a  precious 
ftone  or  metal.  We  are  affured  that  the  valuable  dia-  J 

mond  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the  largeft  and  moft  j) 

beautiful  hitherto  known,  formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
famous  ftatue  of  Scheringham  in  the  temple  of  Bra- 
ma. 

Tliofe  Egyptian  ftatues  which  ftill  remain  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  wood  or  baked  earth  :  and  the  ftatues  of  earth 
are  covered  with  green  enamel. 

The  Phenicians  poffeffed  both  a  charadler  and  fitua.  Phenician 
tion  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  ftatuary.  fculpture,  ■ 
They  had  beautiful  models  in  their  own  perfons,  and 
their  induftrious  charadlcr  qualified  them  to  attain  per- 
fe£lion  in  every  art  for  w'hich  they  had  a  tafte.  Their 
fituation  raifed  a  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  commerce  in¬ 
duced  them  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  temples  ftione 
with  ftatues  and  columns  of  gold,  and  a  profufion  of 
emeralds  was  everywhere  fcattered.  All  the  great  works 
of  the  Phenicians  have  been  unfortunately  deftroy ed  ; 
but  many  of  the  Carthaginian  medals  are  ftill  preferved, 
ten  of  which  are  depofited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  grand 
diikc  of  Florence.  But  though  the  Carthaginians  were  | 

a  colony  of  Phenicians,  we  cannot  from  their  works 
judge  of  the  merit  of  their  anceftors.  I 

'Fhe  Perfians  made  no  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  arts  This  art  noe  ’  " 
of  defign.  They  were  indeed  fenfible  to  the  charms  of  cultivated  j 

beauty,  but  they  did  not  ftudy  to  imitate  them.  Their  I 

drefs,  which  confifted  of  long  flowing  robes  conceal- fiana. 
ing  the  whole  perfon,  prevented  them  from  attending  to 
the  beauties  of  form.  Their  religion,  too,  which  taught 
them  to  worfhip  the  divinity  in  the  emblem  of  fire,  and 
that  it  was  impious  to  reprefent  him  under  a  human 
form,  feemed  almoft  to  prohibit  the  exercife  of  this  art, 
by  taking  away  thofe  motives  which  alone  could  give  it 
dignity  and  value ;  and  as  it  was  not  cuftomary  among 
them  to  raife  ftatues  to  great  men,  it  was  impoflible 
that  ftatuary  could  flourifti  in  Perfia. 

The  Etrurians  or  ancient  Tufeans,  in  the  opinion  of  Etrurian 
Winkelman,  carried  this  art  to  fome  degree  of  perfec- ft 
tion  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Greeks.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  introduced  before  the  fiege  of  Troy  by  De- 
dalus,  who,  in  order  to  efcape  the  refentment  of  Minos 
king  of  CretCj  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  from  whence  he 

paffed  ‘ 


la 

nra  ftyle. 
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paffed  into  Italy,  where  he  left  many  monuments  of  his 
art.  Paufanlas  and  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us,  that 
fome  works  aferibed  to  him  were  to  be  feen  when  they 
wrote,  and  that  thefe  poflclTed  that  chara<fler  of  majef- 
ty  which  afterwards  dillinguiihed  the  labours  of  Etru¬ 
ria. 

A  chara£ler  ftrongly  marked  forms  the  chief  diftinc- 
tion  In  thofe  produft ions  of  Etruria  which  have  defeend- 
ed  to  us.  Tliclr  ftyle  was  indeed  hardi  and  overchar¬ 
ged  ;  a  fault  alfo  committed  by  Michael  Angelo  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  painter  of  modern  Etruria  ;  for  it  Is  not  to''  be 
fuppofed  that  a  people  of  fuck  rude  manners  as  the  E- 
trurians  could  communicate  to  their  works  that  vivid- 
nefs  and  beauty  which  the  elegance  of  Grecian  manners 
infpired.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  the 
Tiifcan  ftatues  which  bear  fo  clofe  a  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  Greece,  tliat  antiquarians  have  thought  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  were  conveyed  from  that  country  or 
Magna  Grcecia  into  Etruria  about  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  conqueft,  when  Italy  was  adorned  with  the  fpoils 
of  Greece. 

Among  the  monuments  of  Etrurian  art  two  different 
flyles  have  been  obferved.  In  the  firft  the  lines  are 
ftraight,  the  attitude  ftiff,  and  no  idea  or  beauty  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  formation  of  the  head.  The  contour  is  not 
well  rounded,  and  the  figure  is  too  fiender.  The  head 
is  oval,  the  chin  piked,  the  eyes  flat,  and  looking 
afquint, 

Thefe  arc  the  defefts  of  an  art  In  a  (late  of  infancy, 
which  an  accompliflied  mailer  could  never  fall  into,  and 
are  equally  confpicuous  in  Gothic  ftatues  as  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ancient  natives  of  Florence.  They  re- 
femble  the  ftyle  of  the  Egyptians  fo  much,  that  one  is 
almoll  induced  to  fuppofe  that  there  had  once  been  a 
communication  between  thefe  two  nations ;  but  others 
think  that  this  ftyle  was  introduced  by  Dedalus. 

Winkelman  fnppofes  that  the  fecond  epoch  of  this 
art  commenced  in  Etruria,  about  the  time  at  which  It 
had  reached  its  greateft  perteClion  In  Greece,  in  the 
age  of  Phidias  ;  but  this  conjedure  is  not  fupported  by 
any  proofs.  To  deferibe  the  fecond  ftyle  of  fculpture 
among  the  Etrurians,  is  alraoft  the  fame  as  to  deferibe 
the  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  numerous  Imita* 
tors.  The  joints  are  ftrongly  marked,  the  inufcles 
railed,  the  bones  diftinguifliable ;  but  the  whole  mien 
harfh.  In  defignlng  the  bone  of  the  leg,  and  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  mufcles  of  the  calf,  there  is  an  elevation 
and  ftrength  above  life.  The  ftatues  of  the  gods  are  de- 
figned  with  more  delicacy.  lu  forming  them,  the  artifts 
were  anxious  tb  fliow  that  they  could  exercife  their 
power  without  that  violent  diftenfion  of  the  mufcles 
which  is  neceflary  in  the  exertions  of  beings  merely 
human  ;  but  in  general  their  attitudes  are  unnatural,  and 
the  aClions  ftrained.  If  a  llatue,  for  inftance,  bold  any 
thing  with  its  fore- fingers,  the  reft  arc  ftretclied  out  in 
a  ftiff  poll  tion. 

According  to  ancient  hiftory’-,  the  Greeks  did  not 
emerge  from  the  favage  ftate  till  a  long  time  after  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  had  arrived  at  a 
confiderable  degree  of  civilization.  The  original  rude 
inhabitants  of  Greece  were  civilized  by  cokniies  which 
arrived  among  them,  at  different  times,  from  Egypt 
and  Phenicia.  Thefe  brought  along  with  them  the  re. 
ligion,  the  letters,  and  the  arts  of  their  parent  coim. 
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tries;  aud  if  fculpture  had  Its  otigin  from  the  worfiilp 
©f  idols,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of 
the  arts  which  were  thus  imported  ;  for  that  the  gods 
of  Greece  were  of  Egyptian  and  Phenician  extraction 
is  a  faCl  incontrovertible  ;  (fee  Mysteries,  Mytho- 
LOQY,  Philology,  feCt.  7.  Philosophy,  19,  and 
Titan.)  The  original  ftatues  of  the  gods,  however, 
were  very  rude.  The  earlieft  objeCls  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fliip  have  everywhere  been  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  the 
fynibols  confecrated  to  them  were  generally  pillars  of  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  figure.  It  was  not  till  hero-wor^ 
fliip  was  engrafted  on  the  planetary,  that  the  fculptor 
thought  of  giving  to  the  facred  ftatue  any  part  of  the 
human  form  (fee  Polytheism,  19,  23)  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  era  of  their  revolution 
in  idolatry  that  the  art  of  fculpture  was  introduced 
among  the  Greeks.  The  firft  reprefentations  of  their 
gods  were  round  ftones  placed  upon  cubes  or  pillars  ; 
and  thefe  ftones  they  afterwards  formed  roughly,  fo  aS 
to  give  them  fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  head. 

Agreeable  to  this  defeription  was  a  Jupiter,  which  Pau- 
fanias  faw  in  Tegeum,  in  Arcadia.  Thefe  reprefenta¬ 
tions  were  called  Hermes  ;  not  that  they  reprefented 
Mercury,  but  from  the  word  herma^  which  fignified  a 
rough  ftone.  It  is  the  name  which  Homer  gives  to 
the  ftones  which  were  ufed  to  fix  veffels  to  the  fhore. 

Paufanias  faw  at  Pheres  30  deities  made  of  unformed 
blocks  or  cubical  ftones.  The  Lacedemonians  repre- 
fer.ted  Caftor  and  Pollux  by  two  parallel  polls  ;  and 
a  tranfverfe  beam  was  added,  to  exprefs  their  mutual  af- 
feCtion. 

If  the  Greeks  derived  from  foreign  nations  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  arts,  it  muft  redound  much  to  their  ho¬ 
nour,  that  in  a  few  centuries  they  carried  them  to  fuch 
wonderful  perfeClion  as  entirely  tb  eclipfe  the  fame  of 
their  mailers.  It  is  by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fculpture 
among  them  that  we  are  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  this 
art ;  and  we  llrall  fee  its  origin  and  fuccellive  improve- 
ments  correfpond  with  nature,  which  always  operates 
Ilowly  and  gradually. 


View  OF  Grecian  Sculpture. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  Caufes 
fculpture  may  be  aferibed  to  a  variety  of  caufes.  The  which  pro- 
influence  of  climate  over  tlie  human  body  is  fo  ftriking,  the 
that  it  muft  have  fixed  the  attention  of  every  thinking  o  cupe 
man  who  has  reflected  on  the  lubject.  1  he  violent  Greece, 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  exceffive  cold  of  the 
polar  regions,  are  unfavourable  to  beauty.  It  is  only 
in  the  mild  climates  of  the  temjierdte  regions  that  it 
appears  in  its  moft  attractive  charms.  Perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  enjoys  a  more  ferene  air,  lefs  taint¬ 
ed  with  mills  and  vapours,  or  poffefi’es  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  that  mild  and  genial  warmth  which  can  unfold  and 
expand  the  human  body  into  all  the  fymmetry  of  muf- 
cular  ftrength,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  female  beauty  in 
greater  perfection,  than  the  hapjiy  climate  of  Greece ; 
and  never  was  there  any  people  tliat  had  a  greater  tafte 
for  beauty,  or  were  more  anxious  to  improve  it.  Of 
tlm  four  wifiies  of  Simonides,  the  fecond  was  to  have 
a  handfome  figure.  The  love  of  beauty  was  fo  great 
among  the  Lacedemonian  women,  tliat  they  kept  in 
their  chambers  the  ftatues  of  Nereus,  of  Nai'ciffus,  of 
Zf  z  Hya- 
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Hyacinthu?!,  and  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  ;  hoping  that  by 
often  contemplating  them  they  might  have  beautiful 
children. 

There  was  a  variety  of  circumftances  in  the  noble  and 
virtuous  freedom  of  the  Grecian  manners  that  rendered 
tliefe  models  of  beauty  peculiarly  fubfervient  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  There  were  no  tyrannical 
Jaws,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  to  check  their  progrefs. 
They  had  the  belt  opportunities  to  ftudy  them  in  the 
public  places,  where  the  youth,  who  needed  no  other  vail 
than  chaftity  and  purity  of  manners,  performed  their 
various  exercifes  quite  naked,  d  hey  had  the  ftrongell 
motives  to  cultivate  fculpture,  for  a  ilatue  was  the 
liigheft  honour  which  public  merit  could  attain.  It  was 
an  honour  ambitioufly  fought,  and  granted  only  to 
thofe  who  had  dlftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  As  the  Greeks  preferred  natural 
qualities  to  acquired  accomplilhments,  they  decreed  the 
tirft  rewards  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  agility  and  ftrength 
of  body.  Statues  were  often  railed  to  wreftlers.  Even 
the  mofl  eminent  men  of  Greece,  in  their  youth,  fought 
renown  in  gymnaftic  exercifes.  Chryfippus  and  Cle- 
anthe's  diftinguiflied  themfelves  fn  the  public  games 
before  they  were  known  as  philofophers.  Plato  appear¬ 
ed  as  a  wreftler  both  at  the  lillimian  and  Pythian  games; 
and  Pythagoras  carried  off  the  prize  at  Elis,  (fee  Py¬ 
thagoras.)  I'lie  palllon  by  which  they  were  infpired 
was  the  ambition  of  having  their  flatues  erefted  in  the 
moft  facred  place  of  Greece,  to  be  feen  and  admired  by 
the  whole  people.  The  number  of  ftatues  erected  on 
different  occafions  was  immenfe ;  of  courfe  the  number 
of  artifts  muff  have  been  gieat,  their  emulation  ardent, 
and  their  progrefs  rapid 

As  molt  of  their  ffatues  were  decreed  for  thofe  who 
vanquifhed  in  the  public  games,  the  artiffs  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  excellent  models  ;  for  thofe  who 
furpaffed  in  running,  boxing,  and  wreftling,  muff  in  ge¬ 
neral  have  been  well  formed,  yet  would  exhibit  different 
kinds  of  beauty. 

The  high  eftimation  in  which  fculptors  were  held 
v;as  very  favourable  to  their  art.  Socrates  declared  the 
artifts  the  only  wife  men.  An  artift  could  be  a  legifla- 
tor,  a  commander  of  armies,  and  might  hope  to  have 
his  ftatue  placed  befide  thofe  of  Miltiades  and  I’hemif- 
tocles,  or  thofe  of  the  gods  themfelves.  Befides,  the 
honour  and  fuccefs  of  an  artift  did  not  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  pride  or  of  ignorance.  The  produftions  of 
art  were  eftimated  and  rewarded  by  the  greateft  fages 
in  the  general  affembly  of  Greece,  and  the  fculptor  who 
had  executed  his  work  with  ability  and  tafte  was  con- 
iident  of  obtaining  immortality. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Winkelman,  that  liberty  was 
highly  favourable  to  this  art ;  but,  though  liberty  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  advancement  of  fcieiice,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  fine  arts  owe  their  im¬ 
provement  to  it.  Sculpture  fiourifhed  moft  in  Greece, 
when  Pericles  exeicifed  the  power  of  a  king  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  when  Greece  was  conquered. 
It  attained  no  perfection  in  Rome  till  Auguftus  had  en- 
ilaved  the  Romans.  It  revived  in  Italy  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  family  of  Medici,  and  in  France  under 
the  defpotic  rule  of  Louis  XIV.  Jt  is  the  love  of 
beauty,  luxury,  wealth,  or  the  patronage  of  a  powerful 
individual,  that  promotes  the  progrefs  of  this  art. 

It  will  now  be  proper  tp  give  a  particular  account  of 
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the  ideas  which  the  Greeks  entertained  concerning  the  ts 
ftandard  of  beauty  in  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body.  And  with  refpeCl  to  the  head,  the  profile 
which  they  chiefly  admired  is  peculiar  to  dignified 
beauty.  It  confifts  in  a  line  almoft  ftraight,  or  marked 
by  fuch  flight  and  gentle  infledflons  as  are  fcarcely  di- ^ 
ftinguifliable  from  a  ftraight  line.  In  the  figures  of  wo¬ 
men  and  young  perfons,  the  forehead  and  nofe  form  a 
line  approaching  to  a  perpendicular. 

Ancient  writers,  as  well  as  artifts,  affure  us  that  the 
Greeks  reckoned  a  fmall  forehead  a  mark  of  beauty,  jicad. 
and  a  high  forehead  a  deformity.  From  the  fame  idea, 
the  Circafiians  wore  their  hair  hanging  down  over  their 
foreheads  almoft  to  their  eyebrow^s.  To  give  an  oval 
form  to  the  countenance,  it  is  neceffary  that,  the  hair 
fhould  cover  the  forehead,  and  thus  make  a  curve  about 
the  temples;  otherwife  the  face,  which  terminates  in  an 
oval  form  in  the  inferior  part,  will  be  angular  in  the 
Jiigher  part,  and  the  proportion  will  be  deftroyed.  This 
rounding  of  the  forehead  may  be  feen  in  all  handfome 
perfons,  in  all  the  heads  of  ideal  beauty  in  ancient  fta¬ 
tues,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  youth.  It  has  been 
overlooked^  however,  by  modern  ftatuaries.  Bernini, 
who  mod^ed  a  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth, 
turned  back  the  hair  from  the  forehead.  jg 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  large  eyes  are  beautiful ;  The  eye»> 
but  their  fize  is  of  lefs  importance  in  fculpture  than 
their  form,  and  the  manner  in  v/hich  they  are  enchafed. 

In  ideal  beauty,  the  eyes  are  always  funk  deeper  than 
they  are  in  nature,  and  confequently  the  eyebrows 
have  a  greater  proje<ftion.  But  in  large  ftatues,  placed 
at  a  certain  diftance,  the  eyes,  which  are  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  reft  of  the  head,  would  have  little  cffedl 
if  they  were  not  funk.  By  deepening  the  cavity  of  the 
eye,  the  ftatuary  increafes  the  light  and  lhade,  and  thus 
gives  the  head  more  life  and  expreflion.  I’he  fame  prac¬ 
tice  is  ufed  in  fmall  fratues.  The  eye  is  a  charaiSferif- 
tic  featuie  in  the  heads  of  the  different  deities.  In  the 
ftatues  of  Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  the  eye  is  large  and 
round.  In  thofe  of  Pallas  they  are  alfo  large  ;  but  by 
lowering  the  eyelids,  the  virgin  air  and  expreffion  of  mo- 
defty  are  delicately  marked.  Venus  has  fmall  eyes,  and 
the  lower  eyelid  being  raifed  a  little,  gives  them  a  lan- 
guifhing  look  and  an  enchanting  fweetnefs.  It  is  only  i 

neceffary  to  fee  the  Venus  de  Medicis  to  be  convinced 
that  large  eyes  are  not  effential  to  beauty,  efpecially  if  | 

we  compare  her  fmall  eyes  with  thofe  which  refemble  * 

them  in  nature.  The  beauty  of  the  eyebrows  confifts 
in  the  finenefs  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
bone  which  covers  them  ;  and  mafters  of  the  art  con- 
fidered  the  joining  of  the  eyebrows  as  a  deformity, 
though  it  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  fta¬ 
tues. 

The  beauty  of  the  mouth  is  peculiarly  neceffary  to^^  .v 
conftitute  a  fine  face.  The  lower  lip  muft  be  fuller 
than  the  upper,  in  order  to  give  an  elegant  rounding 
to  the  chin,  I’he  teeth  feldom  appear,  except  in  laugh¬ 
ing  fatyrs.  In  human  figures  the  lips  are  generally 
clofe,  and  a  little  opened  in'  the  figures  of  the  gods. 

The  lips  of  Venus  are  half  open. 

In  figures  of  ideal  beauty,  the  Grecian  artifts  never 
interrupted  the  rounding  of  the  chin  by  introducing  a 
dimple  :  for  this  they  confidered  not  as  a  mark  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  only  to  be  admitted  to  diftinguifti  individuals. 

The  dimple  indeed  appears  in  fome  ancient  ftatues,  but 
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antiquaries  fufpeft  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  modern  hand. 
It  18  fufpefted  alfo,  that  the  dimple  which  is  feme- 
times  found  on  the  cheeks  of  ancient  ftatues  is  a  mo¬ 
dern  innovation. 

No  part  of  the  head  was  executed  by  the  ancients 
with  m^re  care  than  the  ears,  though  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  them  by  modern  artills.  This  cha- 
radber  is  fo  decifive,  that  if  we  obferve  in  any  ftatiie 
that  the  ears  are  not  highly  finilhed,  but  only  roughly 
marked,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  we  are 
examining  a  modern  produdfion.  The  ancients  were 
very  attentive  to  copy  tne  precife  form  of  the  ear  in 
taking  likeneffes.  Thus,  where  we  meet  with  a  head 
the  ears  of  which  have  a  very  large  Interior  opening, 
we  know  it  to  be  the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  artifts  formed  the 
hair  alfo  enables  us  to  diftinguilh  their  works  from 
thofe  of  the  moderns.  On  hard  and  coarfe  ftones  the  hair 
was  flmrt,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  combed  with  a 
wide  comb  ;  for  that  kind  of  ftone  was  difficult  to  work, 
and  could  not  without  immenfe  labour  be  formed  into 
curled  and  flowing  hair.  But  the  figures  executed  in 
marble  in  the  moil  flourifliiiig  period  of  the  art  have 
the  hair  curled  and  flowing  ;  at  Icaft  where  the  head 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  exadl  refemblance,  for  then 
the  artift  conformed  to  his  model.  In  the  heads  of 
women,  the  hair  was  thrown  back,  and  tied  behind  in  a 
waving  manner,  leaving  confiderable  intervals ;  which 
gives  the  agreeable  variety  of  light  and  ihade,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  efFedls  of  the  claro-obfciiro.  The  hair  of  the 
Amazons  is  difpofed  in  this  manner.  Apollo  and  Bac¬ 
chus  have  their  hair  falling  down  their  fhoulders  ;  and 
young  perfons,  till  they  arrived  at  manhood,  wore  their 
hair  long.  'I'he  colour  of  the  hair  which  was  reckon¬ 
ed  moft  beautiful,  was  fair  ;  and  this  they  gave  without 
diftinaion  to  the  mofl:  beautiful  of  their  gods,  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  and  likewife  to  their  mod  illuftrioiis  he¬ 
roes. 

Although  the  ravages  of  time  have  preferved  but 
few  of  the  hands  or  feet  of  ancient  ftatues,  it  is  evident 
from  what  remains  how  anxious  the  Grecian  artifts 
were  to  give  every  perfeaion  to  thefe  parts.  J  he 
hands  of  young  perfons  were  moderately  plump,  with 
little  cavities  or  dimples  at  the  joints  of  tne  fingers. 
The  fingers  tapered  very  gently  from  the  root  to  the 
point,  like  well-proportioned  columns,  and  the  joints 
were  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  terminating  joint  was 
not  bent,  as  it  commonly  appears  in  modern  ftatues. 

In  the  figures  of  young  men  the  joints  of  the  knee 
are  faintly  marked.  The  knee  unites  the  leg^  to  the 
thigh  without  making  any  remarkable  projeflions  or 
cavities.  The  moft  beautiful  legs  and  beft-turned 
knees,  according  to  Winkelman,  are  preferved  in  the 
Apollo  Saurofthones,  in  the  Villa  Borghefe  ;  in  the 
Apollo  which  has  a  fwan  at  its  feet ;  and  in  the  Bacchus 
of  Villa  Medicis.  The  fame  able  connoifleur  ren^arks, 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  beautiful  knees  in  young  per- 
fons,  or  in  the  elegant  reprefentations  of  art.  As  the 
ancients  did  not  cover  the  feet  as  we  do,  they  gave  to 
them  the  moft  beautiful  turning,  and  ftudied  the  form 
of  them  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention. 


The  breails  of  men  were  large  and  elevated.  The 
breafts  of  women  did  not  poflefs  much  amplitude,  lower" 

figures  of  the  deities  have  always  the  breafts  of  a  virgin,  of  the 

the  beauty  of  which  the  ancients  made  to  confift  in  a  body, 
gentle  elevation.  So  anxious  were  the  women  to  re*, 
lemble  this  ftandard,  that  they  ufed  feveral  arts  to  re- 
ftiain  the  growth  of  their  breafts.  1  he  breafts  of  the 
n)  rnplis  and  goddefles  were  never  reprefented  fwclling, 
becaiife  that  is  peculiar  to  tliofe  women  who  fuckle. 

The  paps  of  Venus  contrail  and  end  in  a  point,  this 
being  confidered  as  an  eflential  charadcriftic  of  perfed 
beauty.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  tranfgreifed  thefe 
rules,  and  have  fallen  into  great  improprieties. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  in  the  ftatues  of  men 
was  formed  like  that  of  the  living  body  after  a  profound 
fleep  and  good  digeftion,  /Fhe  navel  was  conliderably 
funk,  efpecially  in  female  ftatues.  ^  as 

As  beauty  never  appears  in  equal  perfedion  in  every  Weal  be«u- 
part  of  the  fame  individual,  perled  or  ideal  beauty  can  T* 
only  be  produced  by  feleding  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
from  different  models  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  fucli 
judgment  and  care,  that  thefe  detached  beauties  wffien 
united  rhay  form  the  moft  exad  fymmetry.  Yet  the 
ancients  fometimes  confined  themfelves  to  one  indivi¬ 
dual,  even  in  the  moft  flourifhlng  age  1  heodorus, 
whom  Socrates  and  his  difciples  vifited,  ferved  as  a  mo- 
wdel  to  the  artifts  of  his  time.  Phryne  alfo  appears  to 
have  been  a  model  to  the  painters  and  fculptors.  But 
Socrates,  in  his  converfatioii  with  Parrhafius,  fays,  that 
when  a  perfed  beauty  was  to  be  produced,  the  artifts’ 
joined  together  the  moft  ftriking  beauties  which  could 
be  colledcd  from  the  fineft  figures.  We  know  that 
Zeuxis,  when  he  w^as  going  to  paint  Helen,  uiiited  in 
one  pidure  all  the  beauties  of  the  moll  handfome  women 
of  Crotona. 

The  Grecian  fculptors,  who  reprefented  with 
fuccefs  the  moft  perfed  beauty  of  the  human  form,tu^^ 
w^ere  not  regardlefs  of  the  drapery  of  their  ftatues. 

They  clothed  their  figures  in  the  moll  proper  iluff, 
which  they  wrought  into  that  ffiape  which  was  beft  • 
calculated  to  give  effed  to  their  defign. 

The  veftments  of  women  in  Greece  generally  con- 
fifted  of  linen  cloth,  or  fome  other  light  ItufF,  and  in 
latter  times  of  filk  and  fometimes  of  w'oollen  cloth. 

They  had  alfo  garments  embroidered  with  gold.  In 
the  w'orks  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  painting,, 
one  may  diftinguilh  the  linen  by  its  tranfparency  and 
fniall  united  folds.  The  other  light  ftuffs  which  were 
worn  by  the  women  (a)  were  generally  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ifle  of  Cos ;  and  thefe  the  art  of  ftatuary 
was  able  to  diftinguiffi  irom  the  linen  veftments.  The 
cotton  cloth  was  fometimes  ftriped,  and  fometimes  em- 
btllifhed  with  a  profufion  of  flowers.  Silk  was  alfo 
employed  ;  but  whether  it  was  known  in  Greece  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  cannot  eafily  be  deter¬ 
mined.  In  paintings,  it  is  ditlinguiftiable  by  changing 
its  colour  in  different  lights  to  red,  violet,  and  fley-blue. 

There  were  two  forts  of  purple;  that  which  the  Greeks, 
called  the  co/our  of  the  Jea^  and  Tyrian  purple,  which 
refembled  lac.  'Woollen  garments  are  ealily  known  by 

the 


(a)  Men  fometimes  wore  cotton,  but  all  who  did  fo  were  reckoned  effeminate. 
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the  amplitude  of  their  folds.  Befides  thefe,  cloth  of 
gold  fometimes  compofed  their  drapery:  but  it  was 
not  like  the  modern  fabricj  confifling  of  a  thread  of 
gold  or  of  hlver  fpun  with  a  thread  of  filk  ;  itw^as  com- 
poled  of  gold  or  lilver  alone,  without  any  mixture. 

The  veftments  of  the  Greeks,  which  deferve  particu- 
-/  lar  attention,  are  the  tunic,  the  robe,  and  the  mantle. 
The  tunic.  f  he  tunic  was  that  part  of  the  drefs  which  was  next 
to  the  body.  It  may  be  feen  in  lleeping  figirre?,  or  in 
thofe  in  difhabille  ;  as  in  the  Flora  Farnefe,  and  ia  the 
ftatues  of  the  Amazons  in  the  Capitol.  The  youngell 
of  the  daughters  of  Niobc,  who  throws  herfelf  at  her 
mother’s  fide,  is  clothed  only  with  a  tunic.  It  was  of 
linen,  or  feme  other  light  fluff,  without  fleeves,  fixed 
to  the  Ihoulders  by  a  button,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole 
breaft.^  None  but  the  tunics  of  the  goddefs  Ceres  and 
comedians  have  long  ftraight  fieeves. 

The  robe.  ^  "I’he  robes  of  women  commonly  confided  of  two  long 
pieces  ofw’‘oollen  cloth,  without  any  paiticular  form,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Ihoulders  by  a  great  many  buttons,  and 
fometimes  by  a  clafp.  They  had  ftraight  fieeves  which 
came  down  to  the  w'rifts.  The  young  girls,  as  w^ell  as 
the  women,  faftened  their  robe  to  their 'fide  by  a  cinc¬ 
ture,  in  the  farne  way  as  the  high-priell  of  the  Jews  fa- 
ftened  his,  as  it  is  Hill  done  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 
Fhc  cindure  formed  on  the  fide  a  knot  of  ribbons 
fometimes  refembling  a  rofe  in  fhape,  which  has  been 
particularly  remarked  in  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of 
Niobe.  In  the  younger  of  thefe  the  cindure  is  feen 
palling  over  the  Ihoulders  and  the  back.  Venus  has 
tw^o  cindures,  the  one  pafllng  over  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  other  furrounding  the  w^aift.  The  latter  is  called 
c^us  by  the  poets. 

The  man-  The  mantle  w^as  called  peplon  by  the  Greeks,  w^hich 
4le.  fipifies  propel  ly  the  mantle  of  Pallas.  The  name  was 

afterwards  applied  to  the  mantles  of  the  other  gods,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  of  men.  This  part  of  the  drefs  was  not 
Iquare,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but  of  a  roundilh  form. 
'1  he  ancients  indeed  fpeak  in  general  of  fquare  mantles, 
but  they  received  this  lliape  from  four  talTels  which 
W’^ere  affixed  to  them  ;  two  of  thefe  were  vifible^  and 
two  w'ere  concealed  under  the  mantle.  The  mantle 
was  brought  under  the  right  arm,  and  over  the  left 
Ihoulder  ;  fometimes  it  was  attached  to  the  fhoulder  by 
two  buttons,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  beautiful  ftatue  of 
30  Teucothoe  at  Villa  Albani, 

The  colour  ^  The  colour  of  Veftments  peculiar  to  certain  ftatues 
velt  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  To  begin  w  ith  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  gods.— he  drapery  of  Jupiter  was  red, 
that  of  Neptune  is  fuppofed  by  Wmkelman  to  have  been 
fea-green.  The  fame  colour  alfo  belonged  to  the  Ne¬ 
reids  and  Nymphs.  T  he  mantle  of  Apollo  w^as  blue 
or  violet,  j^acchus  was  drelTed  in  white.  Martianus 
Capella  affigns  green  to  Cybele.  Juno’s  veftments  were 
ilcy.bluc,  but  Ihe  fometimes  had  a  white  veil.  Pallas 
Was  robed  in  a  fiame-coloured  mantle.  In  a  paintino- 
of  Herculaneum,  Venus  is  in  flowing  drapery  of  a  ^ot 
den  yellow^  Kings  were  arrayed  in  purple  ;  priefts  in 
white  ^  and  conquerors  fometimes  in  le^-green. 
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W  ith  refped  to  the  head,  women  generally  wore  no 
covering  but  their  hair  ;  w'hen  they  wilhed  to  cover 

their  head,  they  ufed  the  corner  of  their  mantle. _ 

i^^ometimes  we  meet  with  veils  of  a  fine  tranfparent  tex¬ 
ture.  Old  women  wore  a  kind  of  bonnet  upon  their 
head,  an  example  of  v^hich  may  be  feen  in  a  ftatue  in 
the  Capitol,  called  the  Fro’JicQ  ;  but  Winkelman  thinks 
it  IS  a  ftatue  of  Hecuba. 

The  covering  of  the  Tect  confifted  of  fnoes  or  fan- 
dais.  The  fandals  were  generally  an  inch  thick,  and 
compofed  of  more  than  one  foie  of  cork.  Thofe  of 
Pallas  in  Villa  Albani  has  two  foies,  and  other  ftatues 
had  no  lefs  than  five. 


VV  INKELMAN  has  affigncd  four  different  ftyles  to  this  „ 

flyle,  which  continued  until  the  time * 
of  Phidias  ;  the  grand  ftyle,  formed  by  that  celebrated  among  the 
Itatuary  5  the  beautiful^  introduced  by  Praxiteles,  A-  Greeks, 
pellcs,  and  Lyfippus  ;  and  the  imitative  ftyle,  pradlifed 
by  thofe  artifts  who  copied  the  works  of  the  ancient 
mafters. 


1  he  moft  authentic  monuments  of  the  ancient  ftyle 
are  medals,  containing  an  infeription,  which  leads  usckntftylc. 
back  to  very  diftant  times.  The  writing  is  from  right 
to  left  in  the  Hebrew  manner  ;  a  ufage  which  was  aban¬ 
doned  before  the  time  «f  Flerodotus.  The  ftatue  of 
Agamemnon  at  Elis,  which  was  made  by  Ornatas,  has  , 
an  infeription  from  right  to  left.  TTis  artifan  flourifh- 
50  years  before  Phidias  ;  it  is  in  the  intervening  pe¬ 
riod  therefore  between  thefe  two  artifts,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  ceflkion  of  this  praftice.  The  ftatues 
formed  in  the  ancient  ftyle  w'ere  neither  diftinguiflied 
by  beauty  of  fhape  nor  by  proportion,  but  bore'a  clofe 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etrurians 
(b)  5  the  -yes  were  long  and  flat;  the  fedion  of  the 
mouth  not  hon^iontal ;  the  chin  was  pointed  ;  the  curls 
of  the  hair  were  ranged  in  little  rings,  and  refembled 
grains  inclofed  in  a  heap  of  raifins.  What  was  ftill 
worfe,  It  was  impoffible  by  inlpediing  the  head  to  di- 
ftinguifli  the  fex 


1  tie  Characters  of  this  ancient  ftyle  were  thefe  :  The 
defigning  was  energetic,  but  harfti ;  it  was  animated, 
but  without  gracefulnefs  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
preffion  deprived  the  whole  figure  of  beauty. 

The  pnd  ftyle  was  brought  perfedion  by  Phi-Thetraml 
dias  Polycletus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and  other  ftylef 
illuftrious  artifts.  It  is  probable,  from  fome  pafTages 
of  ancient  writers,  that  in  this  ftyle  were  preferved  fome 
charadlers  of  the  ancient  manner,  fuch  as  the  ftraight 
mes,  the  fqnares  and  angles.  The  ancient  mafters, 
fuch  as  Polycletus,  being  the  legiflators  of  propor- 
tions,  fays  Winkelman,  and  of  confequence  thinking 
they  had  a  right  to  diftribute  the  meafures  and  di^ 
menfions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  have  un- 
doubtedly  facrificed  fome  degree  of  the  form  of  beauty 
to  a  grandeur  which  is  harfh,  in  comparifon  of  the  flow¬ 
ing  contours  and  graceful  forms  of  their  fuccefTors _ .* 

J  he  moft  conliderable  monuments  of  the  grand  ftyle 
are  the  ftatues  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters^,  and  a  fi¬ 


gure 


(b)  Phis  is  a  proof  additional 
the  Greeks  received  the  rudiments 
debted  for  the  elements  of  fciencc. 


to  Which  we  have  referred,  that 
ot  the  art  ot  fculpture  from  the  nations  to  which  they  were  confefl'eclJy  in- 
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gurc  of  Pallas,  to  be  feen  In  Villa  Alban! ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  flatue  which  is 
modehed  accordia^  to  the  firft  ftyle,  and  is  alfo  found 
In  the  fame  place.  The  head  poiTefTes  all  the  chaiac- 
ters  of  dignihed  beauty,  at  the  fame  time  exhibiting  the 
rigidnefs  of  the  ancient  ftyle.  The  face  is  defe<Jftive  in 
gracefulnefs  ;  yet  it  evident  how  eafy  it  would  have 
been  to  give  the  features  more  roundaefs  and  grace. 
7'lie  figures  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters  have  not,  in 
the  opinion  ofWinkelman,  that  aufterity  of  appear¬ 
ance  which  marks  the  age  ot  the  ftatue  of  Pallas.  They 
are  charadlerized  by  gmndeur  and  fimpllcity  :  fo  fimple 
are  the  forms,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  tedious 
produ^ions  of  art,  but  to  have  been  created  by  an  in- 
ftantaneous  effort  of  nature. 

The^grace.  The  third  ftyle  was  the  graceful  or  beautiful.  Lyfip- 
|ful  ftyle.  pus  was  perhaps  the  artift  who  introduced  this  ftyle. 

Being  more  converfant  than  his  predeceffors  with  the 
fwcet,  the  pure,  the  flowing,  and  the  beaut’ful  lines  of 
nature,  he  avoided  the  fquare  forms  which  the  mafters 
of  the  fecond  ftyle  had  too  much  employed.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  ufe  of  the  art  was  rather  to  pleafe 
than  to  aftonifli,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  artift  (hould 
be  to  raife  admiration  by  giving  delight.  The  artifts 
who  cultivated  this  ftyle  did  not,  however,  negle6l  to 
ftudy  the  fublime  works  of  their  predeceffors.  I'hey 
knew  that  grace  is  confiftent  with  the  moft  dignified 
beauty,  and  that  it  poffeffes  charms  which  muft  ever 
pleafe:  they  knew  alfo  that  thefe  charms  are  enhanced 
by  dignity.  Grace  is  infufed  into  all  the  movements 
and  attitude  of  their  ftatues,  and  it  appears  in  the  de¬ 
licate  turns  of  the  hair,  and  even  in  the  adjufting  of  the 
drapery.  Every  fort  of  grace  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  and  great  as  the  ravages  of  time  have  been 
I  amongft  the  works  of  art,  fpecimens  are  ftill  preferv'ed, 

in  which  can' be  diftinguifhed  dignified  beauty,  attraS'rje 
beauty,  and  a  beauty  peculiar  to  infants,  A  fpecimen 
of  dignified  beauty  may  be  feen  in  the  ftatue  of  one  of 
the  mufes  in  the  palace  of  Barberini  at  Rome ;  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  pope,  on  the  Quirinal  is  a  ftatue  of  an¬ 
other  mufe,  which  affords  a  fine  inftance  of  attractive 
beauty.  Winkelman  fays  that  the  moft  excellent  mo¬ 
del  of  infant  beauty  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to 
us  15  a  fatyr  of  a  year  old,  which  is  preferved,  though 
I  a  little  mutilated,  in  Villa  Albani. 

Tic  imita-  reputation  of  Praxiteles  and  Apelles  raifed 

sive  ftyle.  an  ardent  emulation  in  their  fucceffors,  who  defpairing 
to  furpafs  fuch  illuftrious  mafters,  were  fatisfied  with 
I  imitating  their  works.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a 

imere  imitator  is  always  inferior  to  the  mafter  whom 
he  attempts  to  copy  .  When  no  original  genius  appears, 
the  art  muft  therefore  decline. 


3^ 

Materials 
'^f  Grecian 
ftatues. 


ind 

;  Plailcr. 


GlAy  was  the  firft  material  which  was  employed  in 
ftatuary.  An  inftance  of  this  may  be  feen  in  a  figure 
of  Alcamenes  in  bas-relief  in  Villa  Albani.  The  an¬ 
cients  ufed  their  fingers,  aixi  efpecially  their  nails,  to  ren¬ 
der  certain  parts  more  delicate  and  lively :  hence  arofe  the 
phrafe  ad  unguem  faSlus  homo^  “  an  accompliftied  man.’’ 
It  was  the,  opinion  of  count  Gaylus  that  the  ancients 
did  not  life  models  in  forming  their  ftatues.  But  to  dif- 
prove  this,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  mention  an  engraving 
on  a  ftone  in  the  cabinet  of  Stofeh,  which  reprefents 
Prometheus  engraving  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a 
plummet  in  his  hand-  ta  meafure  the  proportions  of  his 
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model.  The  ancients  as  well  a$  the  moderns  made 
works  in  plafter ;  but  no  fpecimens  remain  except  fome 
figures  in  bas-reliel,  of  which  the  moft  beautiful  were 
found  at  Baia. 

The  works  made  of  ivory  and  filver  were  generally  ^vory,  fth 
of  a  fmall  fize.  Sometimes,  however,  ftatues  of  a  pro- 
digious  fize  were  formed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The 
loffal  Minerva  of  Phidias,  which  was  compofed  of  thefe 
materials,  was  26  cubits  high.  It  is  indeed  fcarcely 
poffible  to  believe  that  ftatues  of  fuch  a  fize  could  en¬ 
tirely  confift  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  quantity  of  ivory 
neceffary  to  a  coloffal  ftatue  is  beyond  conception.  M, 
de  Pauw  calculates  that  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
which  was  54  feet  high,  would  confume  the  teeth  of 
300  elephants. 

^The  Greeks  generally  hewed  their  marble  ftatues  out  Mar\1f?i 
of  one  block,  thougii  they  after  worked  the  heads  fepa- 
rately,  and  fometimes  the  arms.  The  heads  of  the 
famous  group  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters  have  been 
adapted  to  their  bodies  after  being  feparatcly  f  niftied.  It 
is  proved  by  a  large  figure  reprefenting  a  river,  which 
is  preferved  in  Villa  Albani,  that  the  ancients  firft 
hewed  their  ftatues  roughly  before  they  attempted  to 
finifh  any  part.  When  the  ftatue  had  received  its  per- 
fc(ft  figure,  they  next  proceeded  to  polifh  it  with  pumice- 
ftone,  and  again  carefully  retouched  every  part  with 
the  chifel. 

The  ancients,  when  they  employed  porphyry,  ufuallyPor/hyry^ 
made  the  head  and  extremities  of  marble.  It  is  true, 
that  at  Venice  there  are  four  figures  entirely  compofed 
of  porphyry ;  but  thefe  are  the  produ8:ions  of  tlic  Greeks 
of  the  middle  age.  They  alfo  made  ftatues  of  bafaltes 
and  alabafter. 

Without  expreflion,  gefture,  and  attitude*  no  fi- ExprVfliow. 
gure  can  be  beautiful,  becaufe  in  thefe  the  graces  al- 
ways  refide.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  graces 
always  reprefented  as  the  companions  of  Venus. 

^  I’he  expreffion  of  tranquillity  was  frequent  in  Gre¬ 
cian  ftatues,  becaufe,  according  to  Plato,  that  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  middle  ftate  of  the  foul  betw^een  pleafure 
and  pain.  Experience  too  fhows  that  in  general  the 
moft  beautiful  perfons  are  endowed  with  the  fweeteft 
and  moft  engaging  manner.  Without  a  fedate]  tran¬ 
quillity  dignified  beauty  could  not  exift.  It  is  in  this 
tranquillity,  therefore,  that  we  muft  look  for  the  com¬ 
plete  difplay  of  geriius. 

The  moft  elevated  fpccies  of  tranquillity  and  repofern 
was  ftudied  in  the  figures  of  the  gods.  The  father  oftues  oftb^"; 
the  gods,  and  even  inferior  divinities,  are  reprefented 
without  emotion  or  refentment.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
paints  Jupiter  fhaking  Olympus  by  the  motion  of  his 
hair  and  his  eyebrows. 

Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 

The  ttamp  of  fate  and  fandlon  of  the  god. 

Jupiter  is  not  alw'ays  exhibited  in  this  tranquil  ftate.  In 
a  bas-relief  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Rondiiii  he  ap¬ 
pears  feated  on  an  arm-ehair  with  a  melancholy  afpedl.  ^ 

The  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  reprefents  the  god  in  a  fit  of 
rage  againft  the  ferpent  Python,  which  he  kills  at  a 
blow.  The  artift,  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  poets, 
has  made  the  nofe  the  feat  of  anger,  and  the  lips  the 
feat  of  dlfdain.  45 

Toexprefsthe  aaionof  a  hero,  the  Grecian  fculptors!” 

S  ir  tUC8  Ot 

delineatert  , 


iS4 


44 

fn  the  fta- 
tues  of 
women. 
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delineated  the  couiitencmcc  of  a  virtuous  chara6ler 

rcprefling  his  groans,  and  allowung  no  cxprefiion  of  pain 
to  appear.  In  deferibing  the  adlions  of  a  hero  the 
poet  has  much  more  liberty  than  tht*  ai lift.  1  he  poet 
can  paint  them  fnch  as  they  were  before^  men  were 
taurrbt  to  fubdiie  their  paflioiis  by  the  reftraints  of  law, 
or  the  refined  ciiftoms  ol  foeial  life.  But  the  art  ill, 
obliged  to  leledl  the  mod  beautiful  forms,  is  reduced  to 
the  necefiity  of  giving  fiich  an  expreffion  o^  the  paifions 
as  may  not  fhock  our  feelings  and  difgufi  us  with  hia 
production.  "^I'he  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  thofc  who  have  feen  two  of  the  moil  beau¬ 
tiful  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  one  of  v/hich  reprefents 
the  fear  of  death,  the  other  the  moil  violent  pains  and 
fiifferings.  The  daughters  of  Niobe,  agaiiiil  wTom  Diana 
has  di {charged  her  fatal  arrows,  are  exhibited  in  that 
date  of  ilupefadlion  which  we  imagine  mud  take  place 
when  the  certain  profpeCl  of  death  deprives  the  foul  of 
all  fenfibility.  1  he  fable  prefer.ts  us  an  image  of  that 
diipor  whieh  Efchyliis  deferibes  as  feizing  the  Niobe 
when  they  were  transformed  Into  a  rock.  The  other 
monument  referred  to  is  the  Image  of  Laocoon,  which 
exhibits  the  moil  agonizing  pain  that  can  affeCl  the 
mufcles,  the  nerves,  and  the  veins.  The  fuderings  of 
the  body  and  the  elevation  of  the  foul  are  exprefled  in 
every  member  with  equal  energy,  and  form  the  mod 
fublime  contrail  imaginable.  Laocoon  appears  to  fiif- 
fer  with  fiich  fortitude,  that,  whilil  his  lamentable  fitu- 
ation  pierces  the  heart,  the  whole  figure  fills  us  with  an 
ambitious  defire  of  imitating  his  conilancy  and  magna- 
jiimity  in  the  pains  and  lufferings  that  may  fall  to  our 
lot. 

PhiloCletes  is  Introduced  by  the  poets  fhedding  tears, 
uttering  comnlaints,  and  rending  the  air  with  his  groans 
and  cries  ;  but  the  artid  exhibits  him  fileiit  and  bear¬ 
ing  his  pains  with  dignity.  The  Ajax  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  painter  Timomachus  is  not  drawn  in  the  aCl  of  de- 
ilroying  the  dieep  which  he  took  for  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
but  in  the  moments  of  refleCxIon  which  fucceeded  that 
frenzy.  So  far  did  the  Greeks  carry  their  love  of 
calmnefs  and  flow  movements,  that  they  thought  a 
quick  dep  always  announced  rudicity  of  manners.  De- 
inodhcnes  reproaches  Nicobulus  for  this  very  thing  ; 
and  from  the  words  he  makes  ufe  of,  it  appears,  that  to 
fpeak  with  iniblence  and  to  walk  hadily  were  reckoned 
lynonymous. 

In  the  figures  of  women,  the  artifts  have  conformed 
to  the  principle  obferved  in  all  the  ancient  tragedies,  and 
recommended  by  Aridotle,  never  to  make  women  diow 
too  much  intrepidity  or  exceflive  cruelty.  Conforma¬ 
ble  to  this  maxim,  Clytemnedra  is  reprefeiited  at  a  little 
didance  from  the  fatal  fpot,  watching  the  murderer,  but 
wnthout  taking  any  part  with  him.  In  a  painting  of 
Timomachus  reprefenting  Medea  and  her  children, 
when  Medea  lifts  up  the  dagger  they  fmile  in  her  face, 
and  her  fury  is  immediately  melted  into  compaflion  for 
the  innocent  vidllms.  In  another  reprefentation  of  the 
fame  fubjedl,  Medea  appears  hefitating  and  indecifive. 
Guided  by  the  fame  maxims,  the  artids  of  mod  refined 
tade  were  careful  to  avoid  all  deformity,  choofing  rather 
to  recede  from  truth  than  from  their  acciiftomcd  refpedl 
for  beauty,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  figures  of  Hecuba. 
Sometimes,  however,  fhe  appears  in  the  decrepitude  of 
age,  her  face  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  her  breads 
hanging  down* 


Illudrioiis  men,  and  thofc  inveded  with  offices  of  4? 
dignity,  are  reprefented  with  a  noble  aflurance  and  firin’^  Gh*  (1^. 
afpe6l.  The  datues  of  the  Roman  emperors  refernble 
thofe  of  heroes,  and  are  far  removed  from  every  fpecies  ^crors. 
of  flattery,  in  the  gelture,  in  the  attitude,  and  a6lion. 

They  never  appear  with  liaiighty  looks,  or  with  the 
fplendor  of  royalty  ;  no  figure  is  ever  feen  prefentiiig 
any  thing  to  them  with  bended  knee,  except  captives  ; 
and  none  addrefies  them  with  an  Iiielination  of  the  head. 

In  modern  works  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  ancient  cojtume.  Winkelman  mentions  a  bas-relief, 
wTich  was  lately  executed  at  Rome  for  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  reprefenting  an  archite6l  in  the  a6t  o^prefeiitiiUT 
the  plan  of  an  aqiiediidl  to  Marcus  Agrippa.  The 
modern  fcnlptor,  not  content  with  giving  a  long  beard 
to  that  illudnous  Roman,  contrary  to  all  the  ancient 
marble  datues  as  well  as  medals  which  remain,  exhibits 
the  architeid  on  his  knees. 

In  general,  it  w^as  an  edablifhed  principle  to  banifii  all 
violent  paffions  from  public  monuments.  This  will 
ferve  as  a  decifive  mark  to  didinguidi  the  true  antique 
from  fiippofititioiis  works.  A  medal  has  been  found 
exhibiting  two  Afiyrians,  a  man  and  woman  teanng 
their  hair,  with  this  inferiptlon,  Assyria,  et.  palafs- 
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this  medal  is  manifed  from  the  word  Pa/aejiwa,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  Roman  medal  with  a 
Latin  infeription.  Befides,  the  violent  adlon  of  tearing 
the  hair  does  not  fuit  any  fymbolical  figure.  This  ex¬ 
travagant  ftyle,  which  was  called  by  the  ancients  parent 
thyrjis,  has  been  imitated  by  mod  of  the  modern  artids. 

Their  figures  refemblc  comedians  on  the  ancient  theatres, 
who,  in  order  to  fuit  the  didant  fpedlators,  put  on  paint¬ 
ed  maflcs,  employed  exaggerated  gedures,  and  far  over¬ 
leaped  the  bounds  of  nature.  This  ftyle  has  been  re¬ 
duced  into  a  theory  in  a  treatife  on  the  paffions  compo- 
fed  by  Le  Brun.  The  defigiis  which  accompany  that 
work  exhibit  the  paffions  in  the  very  higheft  degree, 
approaching  even  to  frenzy  :  but  thefe  are  calculated  to 
vitiate  the  tafte,  efpecially  of  the  young  ;  for  the  ardour 
of  youth  prompts  them  rather  to  feize  the  extremity 
than  the  middle  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  For  that  artid 
W'ho  has  formed  his  tade  from  fuch  empaffioned  models 
ever  to  acquire  that  noble  fimpliclty  and  fedate  gran¬ 
deur  which  diftinguifhed  the  works  of  ancient  tade. 

45  . 

Proportion  is  the  bafis  of  beauty,  and  there  can  beOfpropor* 
no  beauty  without  it;  on  the  contrary,  proportion  may  dons, 
exid  where  there  is  little  beauty.  Experience  every 
day  teaches  us  that  knowledge  is  diftinid  from  tafte  ;  and 
proportion,  therefore,  which  is  founded  on  knowledge, 
may  be  ftrlidly  obferved  in  any  figure,  and  yet  the  figure 
have  no  pretenfions  to  beauty.  I'lie  ancients  confider- 
ing  ideal  beauty  as  the  moft  perfecd,  have  frequently 
employed  it  in  preference  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

The  body  confifts  of  three  parts  as  well  as  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  three  parts  of  the  body  are  the  trunk,  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs.  The  inferior  part  of  the  body 
are  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet.  The  arms  alfo 
confifl  of  three  parts.  ‘Thefe  three  parts  muft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  one  an¬ 
other.  In  a  well  formed  man  the  head  and  body  muft 
be  proportioned  to  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  thighs  are  proportioned  to  the 
legs  and  the  feet,  or  the  arms  to  the  hands.  The  face 
7  alfo 
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thnt  is,  three  times  the  length 
of  the  nofe  ;  but  the  head  is  not  four  times  the  length  of 
the  nofe,  as  fome  writers  have  afferted.  From  the  place 
wheiti  the  hair  begins  to  the  crown  of  the  head  are 
only  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  nofe,  or  that 
part  is  to  the  nofe  as  9  to  1 2. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  Egyptian 
nrtifts,  have  determined  the  great  and  fmall  proportions 
by  fixed  rules ;  that  they  have  eftablifhed  a  pofitive 
meafiire  for  the  dimenhoiis  of  length,  breadth,  and  cir¬ 
cumference.  This  fuppofition  alone  can  enable  ns  to 
account  for  the  great  conformity  which  we  meet  with 
in  ancient  (latues.  Winkelman  thinks  that  the  foot  was 
the  meafure  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  all  their  great 
dimenfions,  and  that  it  was  by  the  length  of  it  that 
they  regulated  the  meafure  of  their  figures,  by  giving 
to  them"*  fix  times  that  length.  This  in  fad  is  the 
length  which  Vitruvius  afiigns,  Pes  vero  altitudlnis  cor- 
pons  feicta^  1.  3.  cap.  r.  'Fhat  celebrated  antiquary 
thinks  the  foot  is  a  more  determinate  meafure  than 
the  head  or  the  face,  the  parts  from  which  modern 
painters  and  fculptors  too  often  take  their  proportions. 
This  proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  body,  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  ilrange  and  incomprehenfible  to  the  learned 
Huetius,  and  has  been  entirely  lejeded  by  Pervmilt,  Is 
however  founded  upon  experience.  After  mcafuring 
with  great  care  a  vail  number  of  figures,  Winkelman 
found  this  proportion  obferved  not  only  in  Egyptian 
flatues,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  Greece.  This  fad  may  be 
determined  by  an  infpedlon  of  thofe  ftatues  the  feet 
of  which  are  perfed.  One  may  be  fully  convinced  of 
it  by  examining  fome  divine  figures,  in  which  the 
artills  have  made  fome  parts  beyond  their  natural  di- 
menfions.  In  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  feven  heads  high,  the  foot  is  three  Roman 
inches  longer  than  the  head.  The  head  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis  is  very  fmall,  and  the  height  of  the  llatue  is 
feven  heads  and  a  half :  the  foot  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  longer  than  the  head,  or  precifely  the  fixth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  whole  ftatue. 

Practice  of  Sculpture. 

<;recian  We  have  been  thus  minute  In  our  account  of  the 
fculpturc  Grecian  fculpture,  becaufe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ableft 
d^b^'the  modern  artifts  have  been  more  or  lefs  eml- 

uiodernar-  went  as  they  have  ftudied  with  the  greater  or  lefs  atten- 
tilh.  tion  the  models  left  us  by  that  ingenious  people  : 

Winkelman  goes  fo  far  as  to  contend  that  the  moft  fi- 
nifhed  works  of  the  Grecian  mafters  ought  to  be  lludied 
in  preference  even  to  the  works  of  nature.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  paradoxical ;  but  the  reafon  affigned  by  the 
Abbe  for  his  opinion  is,  that  the  faireft  lines  of  beauty 
are  more  eafily  difeovered,  and  make  a  more  ftrlking 
and  powerful  Imprefiion,  by  their  reunion  In  tliefe  fub* 
lime  copies,  than  when  they  are  fcattered  far  and  wide 
in  the  original.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  ftudy  of  na¬ 
ture  the  high  degree  of  merit  it  fo  juMy  claims,  it  mull 
neverthelefs  be  granted,  that  it  leads  to  true  beauty  by 
a  much  more  tedious,  laborious,  and  difficult  path,  than 
the  ftudy  of  the  antique^  which  prefents  immediately  to 
^e  artill’s  view  the  objeA  of  his  refearches,  and  com¬ 
bines  in  a  clear  and  llrong  point  of  light  the  various 
rays  of  beauty  that  are  diiperied  through  the  wide  do¬ 
main  of  nature. 

As  foon  as  the  artift  has  laid  this  excellent  founda* 
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tion,  acquired  an  intimate  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  beauties  of  the  Grecian  fiatues,  and  formed  Kis  taile 
after  the  admirable  models  they  exhibit,  he  tnay  then 
proceed  with  advantage  and  aflurance  to  the  Imitation 
of  nature.  The  ideas  he  has  already  formed  of  the  per- 
fedion  of  nature,  by  obferving  her  difperfed  beauties 
combined  and  collected  in  the  compofitions  of  the  an- 
cient  artifts,  will  enable  him  to  acquire  with  facility, 
and  to  employ  with  advantage,  the  detached  and  partial 
Ideas  of  beauty  which  will  be  exhibited  to  his  view  in  a 
furvey  of  nature  in  her  adual  ftate.  When  he  difcovei  s 
thefe  partial  beauties,  he  will  be  capable  of  combining 
them  with  thofe  perfed  forms  of  beauty  with  which 
he  Is  already  acquainted.  In  a  word,  by  having  alvvays 
prefent  to  his  mind  the  noble  models  already  mention¬ 
ed,  he  will  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  oracle,  and  will 
draw  rules  from  his  own  mind. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  imitating  nature.  Two  wayi 
In  the  one  a  fingle  objed  occupies  the  artift,  who  en-<'f  imit*- 
deavours  to  reprefent  it  with  precifiori  and  truth  ;  in 
the  other,  certain  lines  and  features  are  taken  from  a 
variety  of  objeds,  and  combined  and  blended  into  one 
regular  whole.  All  kinds  of  copies  belong  to  the  firll 
kind  of  imitation  ;  and  produclions  of  this  kind  muft 
be  executed  neceflarily  In  the  Dutch  manner,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  high  finifuiiig,  and  little  or  no  invention.  But 
the  fecond  kind  of  imitation  leads  diredlly  to  the  Inveftl- 
gation  and  difeovery  of  true  beauty,  of  that  beauty 
whofe  idea  is  connate  with  the  human  mind,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  there  in  its  highcll  perfedion.  This  is 
the  kind  of  imitation  In  which  the  Greeks  excelled,  and 
in  which  men  of  genius  excite  the  young  artifts  to  ex¬ 
cel  after  their  example,  ^01%,  by  ftudying  nature  as  they 
did. 

After  having  ftudled  in  the  produdions  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  mafters  their  choice  and  exprefiion  of  feled  na¬ 
ture,  their  fublime  and  graceful  contours,  their  noble 
draperies,  together  with  that  fedate  grandeur  and  ad¬ 
mirable  fimplicity  that  conftitute  their  chief  merit,  the 
cunous  artifts  will  do  well  to  ftudy  the  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  their  operations,  as  this  Is  abfolutely 
ncceffary  to  the  fuccefsful  imitation  of  their  excellent 
manner.  •  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  almoft  always  formed  Models  of 
their  firft  models  in  wax :  to  this  modern  artifts  have  ftatues- 
fubftituted  clay,  or  fome  fuch  compofition  :  they  prefer 
clay  before  wax  in  the  carnations,  on  account  of  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  latter,  and  its  {licking  in  fome 
meafure  to  every  thing  It  touches.  We  muft  not,  how¬ 
ever,  imagine  from  hence  that  the  method  of  forming 
models  of  wet  clay  was  either  unknown  or  negleded 
among  the  Greeks  ;  on  the  contrary.  It  was  in  Greece 
that  models  of  this  kind  were  invented.  Their  author 
was  Dibutades  of  Sicyon  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Arcefilas,  the  friend  of  Lucullus,  obtained  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation  by  his  clay  models  than  by  all  his 
other  produdlions.  Indeed,  if  clay  could  be  made  to 
preferve  its  original  moifture.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  fitted  fubftance  for  the  models  of  the  fculptor  ;  but 
when  it  Is  placed  either  in  the  fire  or  left  to  dry  im¬ 
perceptibly  in  the  air,  its  folid  parts  grow  more  com- 
pa6l,  and  the  figure  lofing  thus  a  part  of  its  dimenfions, 
is  neceffarlly  reduced  to  a  fmaller  volume.  This  dimi¬ 
nution  would  be  of  no  confequence  did  it  equcilly  affe^l 
the  whole  figure,  fo  as  to  preferve  its  proportions  en-  ^ 

A  a  tire. 
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tir«.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  :  for  the  fmaller  parts 
of  the  figure  dry  fooner  than  the  larger  ;  and  thus  lofing 
more  of  their  dimenfions  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  than 
the  htter  do,  the  fymmetry  and  proportions  of  the  figure 
inevitably  fuffer.  This  inconveniency  does  not  take 
place  in  thofe  models  thvat  are  made  in  wax.  It  is  in- 
deed  extremely  difficult,  in  the  ordinar)^  method  of 
working  the  wax,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  fmoothnefs 
that  is  neceffary  to  rep  re  Cent  the  foftnefs  of  the  carna¬ 
tions  or  flefliy  parts  of  the  body.  This 'inconvenience 
may,  however,  be  remedied,  by  forming  the  model  firll 
^  in  clay,  then  moulding  it  in  plafier,  and  lalily  calling  it 
in  wax.  And,  Indeed,  clay  is  feldom  ufed  but  as^  mould 
ill  which  to  cad  a  figure  of  plafier,  ftucco,  or  wax,  to 
ferve  henceforth  for  a  model  by  which  the  meafurcs  and 
proportions  of  the  ftatue  are  to  be  adjufted.  In  ma¬ 
king  waxen  models,  it  is  common  to  put  half  a  pound 
of  colophony  to  a  pound  of  wax  ;  and  fome  add  turpen- 
tine,  melting  the  whole  with  oil  of  olives. 

Mer'^n  d  of  So  much  for  the  firfi  or  preparatory  fteps  in  this 
vvo.ki’ g  procedure.  It  remains  to  confider  the  manner  of  work- 
hle  Lni**  marble  after  the  model  fo  prepared  ;  and  the  me- 

*  thod  here  followed  by  the  Greeks  feems  to  have  been 

extremely  different  from  that  which  is  generally  obfer- 
ved  by  modern  artifts.  In  the  ancient  ftatue s  we 
find  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of  the  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs  that  accompanied  each  ftroke  of  the  chifel,  and 
which  refulted  from  the  artift’s  being  pcrfedlly  fure  of 
tjie  accuracy  of  his  idea,  and  the  precifion  and  fteadi- 
iiefs  of  his.  hand  :  the  moft  minute  parts  of  the  figure 
carry  thefe  marks  of  affurance  and  freedom  ;  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  timoroufnefs  or  diffidence  appeal  ;  nothing  that 
can  induce  us  to  fancy  that  the  artift  had  occafion  to 
corre6l  any  of  his  ftrokes.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  even 
in  the  fecond-rate  produdllons  of  the  Grecian  artifts, 
any  mark  of  a  falfe  ftroke  or  a  random  touch.  This 
firmnefs  and  precifion  of  the  Grecian  chifel  were  cer¬ 
tainly  derived  from  a  more  determined  and  perfe<ft  fet 
of  rules  than  thofe  which  are  obferved  in  modern  times. 

The  method  generally  obferved  by  the  modern  fciilp- 
tor  is  as  follows  ;  Firft,  out  of  a  great  block  of  marble 
he  faws  another  of  the  fize  required,  which  is  perform¬ 
ed  with  a  fmooth  fteel  faw,  without  teeth,  catling  water 
4  and  fand  thereon  from  time  to  time ;  then  he  fafiiions 

it,  by  taking  off  what  is  fuperfluous  with  a  fteel  point 
and  a  heavy  hammer  of  foft  iron  ;  after  this,  bringing 
it  near  the  meafure  required,  he  reduces  it  ftill  nearer 
with  another  finer  point ;  he  then  ufes  a  flat  cutting 
infli  ument,  having  notches  in  its  edge ;  and  then  a 
chifel  to  take  off  the  fcratches  which  the  former  has 
left  ;  till,  at  length,  taking  rafps  of  different  degrees  of 
finenefs,  by  degrees  he  brings  his  work  into  a  condition 
for  poiifhing. 

After  this,  having  ftudied  his  model  with  all  poffible 
attention,  be  draws  upon  this  model  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  which  interfc6l  each  other  at  right 
angles.  He  afterwards  copies  thefe  lines  upon  his 
marble,  as  the  painter  makes  ufe  of  fuch  tranfverfal 
lines  to  copy  a  pi£lure,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  fmaller  fize. 
'I’hefe  Irani verfal  lines  or  fquares,  drawn  in  an  equal 
number  upon  the  marble  and  upon  the  model,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proportioned  to  their  refpe6live  dimenfions,  exhibit 
accurate  meafures  of  the  furfaces  upon  which  the  artift 
is  to  work  ;  but  cannot  determine,  with  equal  precifion, 
Ihc  depths  that  are  proportioned  to  thefe  furfaces.-— 
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The  fciilptor,  indeed,  may  determine  thefe  depths  by 
obferving  the  relation  they  bear  to  his  model ;  but  as 
his  eye  is  the  only  guide  he  has  to  follow  in  this  efti- 
mate,  he  is  always  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  error,  or  at 
leaft  to  doubt.  He  is  never  fare  that  the  cavities  made 
by  his  chifel  are  exafl ;  a  degree  of  uncertainty  accom¬ 
panies  each  ftroke  ;  nor  can  he  be  affured  that  it  has 
carried  away  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  liis  mar¬ 
ble.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine,  by  fuchi  lines 
as  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  contours  of  the  figure,  or  to  transfer  them  from  the 
model  to  the  marble.  By  the  internal  contour  is  un- 
derftood  that  which  is  deferibed  by  the  parts  which  ap- 
proach  towards  the  centre,  and  which  are  not  marked 
in  a  ftriking  manner. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  in  a  complicated  and 
laborious  work,  which  an  artift  cannot  execute  without 
affiftance,  he  is  often  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign 
hands,  that  have  not  the  talents  or  dexterity  that  are 
neceffary  to  finiffi  his  plan.  A  firigle  ftroke  of  the  chifel 
that  goes  too  deep  is  a  defect  not  to  be  repaired ;  and 
fuch  a  ftroke  may  eafily  happen,  where  the  depths  are 
fo  imperfectly  determined.  DefeCts  of  this  kind  are  in¬ 
evitable,  if  the  fculptor,  in  chipping  his  marble,  begins 
by  forming  the  depths  that  are  requifite  in  the  figure  he 
defigns  to  reprefent.  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  error 
than  this  manner  of  proceeding.  The  cautious  artift 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  form  thefe  depths  gradually, 
by  little  and  little,  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeClion  and 
care  ;  and  the  determining  of  them  with  precifion  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  part  ot  his  work,  and  as  the 
finifliing  touches  of  his  chifel. 

The  various  inconveniences  attending  this  method  Of  copy- 
determined  feveral  eminent  artifts  to  look  out  for  one  in^  ancient 
that  would  be  liable  to  lefs  uncertainty,  and  produClive 
of  fewer  errors.  The  French  academy  of  painting  at 
Rome  hit  upon  a  method  of  copying  the  ancient  fta- 
tues,  which  fome  fculptors  have  employed  with  fuccefs,  I 

even  in  the  figures  which  they  finifhed  after  models  in  clay  | 

or  w'ax.  This  method  is  as  follows.  The  ftatue  that  ig 
to  be  copied  is  inclofed  in  a  frame  that  fits  it  exaClly, 

The  upper  part  of  this  frame  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  to  each  of  thefe  parts  a 
thread  is  fixed  with  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  it. 

Thefe  threads,  which  hang  freely,  (how  what  parts  of 
the  ftatue  are  moft  removed  from  the  centre  with  much 
more  perfpiciiity  and  precifion  than  the  lines  which  are 
drawn  upon  its  furface,  and  which  pafs  equally  over  the 
higher  and  hollow  parts  of  the  block  :  they  alfo  give 
the  artift  a  tolerable  rule  to  meafure  the  more  ftriking 
variations  of  height  and  depth,  and  thus  reader  him 
more  bold  and  determined  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

But  even  this  method  is  not  without  its  defeats  :  for 
as  it  is  impoffible,  by  the  means  of  a  ftraight  line,  to 
determine  with  precifion  the  procedure  of  a  curve,  the 
artift  has,  in  this  method,  no  certain  rule  to  guide  liiin 
in  his  contours  ;  and  as  often  as  the  line  which  he  is  to  i 

deferibe  deviates  from  the  diredlion  of  the  plumb  line,, 
which  is  his  main  guide,  he  muft  ncceffarily  find  himfelf  ; 

at  a  lofs,  and  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  conjecture.  | 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  this  method  affords  no  certaia  I 

rule  to  determine  exactly  the  proportion  which  the  va-  ' 

rious  paits  of  the  figure  ought  to  bear  to  each  other> 
confidered  in  their  mutual  relation  and  connedlioiis. 

The  artift,  indeed,  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defed  by 
^  inter- 
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interfering  the  plumb-lines  by  horizontal  ones.  This 
recourfe  has,  nevtrtlielels,  its  inconveniences,  lince  the 
fquares  formed  by  tranlvcrfal  lines,  that  are  at  a  diftance 
from  the  figure  (though  they  be  exactly  equal),  yet 
reprefcnt  the  parts  of  the  figure  as  greater  or  fmaller, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  Icfs  removed  from  our 
pofition  or  point  of  view.  But,  notwithflanding  thefe 
inconveniences,  the  method  now  under  confideration  is 
certainly  the  bell  that  has  hitherto  been  employed  :  it  is 


more  practicable  and  fare  than  any  other  we  know,  ^ 

thoii'^h  it  appears,  from  the  remarks  we  have  now  been 
making,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  a  lur-e  and  univerfal  cri¬ 
terion  to  a  fculptor  who  executes  alter  a  model.  jz 

To  polilh  the  llatue,  or  make  the  parts  of  it  fmoothp" 
and  fleek,  they  ufe  pumice-flone  and  fmelt ;  then  tripoli; 
and  when  a  Hill  greater  lullre  is  required,  they  ufe 
bumtHraw.  For  the  Cajiing  of  Statues^  fee  Foundery, 
and  Plastek.  of  Paris. 


s  c  u 

SCUM,  properly  denotes  the  impurities  which  a  li¬ 
quor,  by  boiling,  cafts  up  to  the  furface.  The  term 
fenm  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more  properly  called  tire 
fcoria  of  metals. 

SCUPPERS,  in  a  (hip,  are  certain  channels  cut 
through  the  water-ways  and  fides  of  a  Ihip,  at  proper 
dillances,  and  lined  with  plated  lead,  in  order  to  carry 
the  water  off  from  the  deck  into  the  fea.  The  feup* 
pers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  fiiip  of  war  are  ufually  fur- 
riilhed  with  a  leathern  pipe,  called  the  fcvpptr-hofe,  which 
hangs  downward  from  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
feupper.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  water 
from  enteiing  w'hen  the  fhip  inclines  under  a  weight  of 
fail. 

SCURVY,  in  medicine,  fee  that  article,  351, 
where  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  fymptoms, 
caufes,  and  modes  of  prevention  and  cure,  according  to 
fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  writers  in  medicine.  We  have 
here  only  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Beddoes, 
the  mineral  acids,  efpecially  the  nitric  and  vitri«)lic,  may 
be  employed  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  dreadful 
difeafe  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  the  vegetable  acids. — 
But  of  alb  the  fubflances  that  can  at  once  be  cheaply 
procured  and  long  preferved,  he  thinks  the  concrete 
acid  of  tartar  by  far  the  moll  promifing.  It  is  very 
grateful,  and  comes  near  to  the  citnc  acid.  In  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  the  feurvy  is  feldom  known. 

Scuuyr  grafsy  in  botany.  See  Coch learea. 

The  officinalis,  or  common  officinal  feurvy-grafs, 
grows  upon  rocks  on  the  fea  coalt,  and  on  the  High¬ 
land  mountains,  abundantly.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  acid  talle,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  the  feur¬ 
vy.  There  are  Inflances  of  a  whole  fiiip^s  crew  having 
been  cured  of  that  dillemper  by  it ;  and  as  it  abounds 
with  acid  falls,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
great  refifterof  putreFadlion.  '1  he  bell  w^ay  of  taking 
it  is  raw  in  a  falad.  It  is  alfo  diuretic,  and  ufeful  in 
dropfies.  1  he  Highlanders  ellecm  it  as  a  good  fto- 
machic. 

The  coronopus,  another  fpecies,  was  fome  years  ago 
rendered  famous,  the  alhes  of  it  being  an  ingredient  ru 
Mrs  Joanna  Stephens's  celebrated  medicine  for  the  ftone 
and  gravd  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  thofe  affiidled  with 
that  excruciating  complaint,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
fupport  its  credit.  It  is  acrid,  and  talles  like  garden 
crefs. 

SCUTAGE  (feutagium,  feihipening),  was  a  tax 
or  contribution  railed  by  thofe  that  held  lands  by 
knights  fervice,  towards  liirnifhing  the  kinj'/s  army,  at 
cue,  two,  or  three  mciks  for  every  knight’s  fee.  Hen¬ 
ry  HI.  for  hrs  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  a  tenth 
granted  by  the  cki^gy,  and  futage  three  merks  of  every 
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knight's  fee  by  the  laity.  This  was  alfo  levied  by  Scute 
Henry  IT.  Richard  I.  and  King  John.  See  Knighv  11 
Servtre, 

SCUTE  {feutum),  a  French  gold  coin  of  3  s.  4d.  '  ' 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  Catharine  queen  of 
England  had  an  affuraiice  made  her  of  fiindiy  callkis, 
manors,  lands,  &c.  valued  at  the  furn  of  40,000  feutes^ 
every  two  whereof  wxme  worth  a  noble.  Rot.  Pari. 

Hen.  VI. 

SCUTELLARIA,  Skui^l-cap,  in  botany:  A  gc- 
nus  of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  40th  order,  PtrfmaU.  The  calyx  is  ffiort  , 
tubulated,  has  the  mouth  entire,  and  clofe  after  flower¬ 
ing.  There  are  two  fpecies  in  Britain,  galericulata  arid 
minor.  i.  I'he  Galericufata^  Blue  Skull -copy  or  Hooded 
IViilonv-herh.  The  (lems  are  weak,  branched,  and  above 
a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-ffiaped,  narrow-point¬ 
ed,  on  ffiort  foot-ftalks,  and  fcalloped ;  the^floweis  are 
blue,  in  pairs,  on  pedicles  from  the  alas  of  the  leaves, 
and  pendulous.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  bitter,  and  has  a  garlic  finell.  2.  Minors  httle 
red  Sku&cap,  or  lVillo<w-herl.  I'he  ftalks  are  about 
eight  inches  high ;  the  leaves  are  heart- ffiaped,  oval ; 
the  flowers  are  purple.  It  gro’ws  in  fens,  and  on  the 
fides  of  lakes. 

SCUTTLES,  in  a  ffiip,  fquare  holes  cut  in  the 
deck,  big  enough  to  let  down  the  body  of  a  man,  aUd 
which  ferve  upon  fome  occafions  to  let  the  people 
down  into  any  room  below,  or  fi'om  one  dtek  to  ano¬ 
ther.  ' 

SCYLAX,  ^  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  gccy 
grapher  of  Caila,  flouriflied  under  the-  reign  of  Dariuf 
Flyflafpes,  about  558  B.  C.  Some  have  attributed  t^ 
him  the  invention  of  geographical  tablca.  We  have 
under  his  name  a  geographical  workpubliffied  by  HoeL 
chelius  j  but  it  is  writterr  by  a  much  later  author,  and 
is  perhaps  only  an  abridgment  of  Scy lax's  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy.  ^ 

SCYLLA  (anc.  geog.),  a  r-ock  in  the  Fr-etum  SI- 
culum,  near  the  coail  of  Italy,  dangei'ous  to  (hipping, 
oppofite  to  Clrarybdis,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coaft  of  Si¬ 
cily  ;  both  of  tbcm  famous  in  mythology. 

Scyila  and  Chaiybdis  have  been  almofl  fubdued  by  !\utherlatd*t 
the  repeated  convulfions  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  and 
by  the  violence  of  the  current,  which  is  contrirually  in-  .. 

crealing  the  breadth  of  t\\t  Straits.  If  proppr  allow- 
ance  be  made  for  thefe  circumflanccs,  we  (hall  acquit 
the  ancients  of  any  exaggeration,  notwitlulandiog  the 
very  dreadful  colours  ia  which  they  have  painted  this 
paffige.  It  is  formed  by  a  low  peniiifula,  called  Capp 
Pclarus,  ftretching  to  the  eaflward  on  the  Sicilian  fide, 

A  a  2  imme* 
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ScyVa  immediately  within  which  lies  the  famous  whirlpool  of 

H .  Charybdis,  and  by  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  which  a  few 

below  on  the  Calabrian  fhore  projeft  towards  the 
weft.  The  current  runs  with  furprifing  force  from  one 
to  the  other  alternately  in  the  diredfion  of  the  tide,  and 
the  tides  themfelves  are  very  irregular.  Thus  veffels, 
by  flmnning  the  one,  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  fwallowed  up  by  the  othcr- 

At  prefent,  in  moderate  w'eatlier,  when  the  tide  is 
either  at  ebb  or  flood,  boats  pals  all  over  the  whirl¬ 
pool:  but,  in  general,  k  is  like  the  meeting  of  two  con¬ 
tending  currents,  with  a  number  of  eddies  all  around ; 
and,  even  now,  there  Ts  fcarcely  a  winter  in  which  there 
arc  not  fome  wrecks. 

“  At  the  time  when  we  pafTed  the  Straits  (fays  Cap¬ 
tain  Sutherland,  from  whom  we  have  obtained  this  ac¬ 
curate  information)  the  v/eather  was  as  favourable  as 
•  we  could  wifti ;  and  yet,  in  fpite  of  a  ftrong  breeze  and 
the  current,  which  hurried  us  on  with  furprifing  velo¬ 
city,  the  fhip’s  head  was  fiiddenly  whirled  round  near 
three  points  ;  but  the  wind  blowing  frelh,  in  a  few  fc- 
conds  Ihe  dalhed  through  the  eddy  that  had  caught  her; 
for,  to  avoid  Scylla,  and  fecure  Mefllna,  we  had  kept 
pretty  clofe  to  Charybdis.’^ 

SCYROS,  an  ifland  in  the  JEgean  fea,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  28  miles  north-call  from  Eub^.  It  is  60 
miles  in  circumference.  It  w^as  originally  in  the  poflef- 
fioii  of  the  Pelafgians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired 
there  to  avoid  going  to  the  Trojan  War,  and  became 
father  of  Neoptolemus  by  Deidainia  the  daughter  of 
king  Lycomedes.  Scyros  w^as  conquered  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  under  Cimon.  It  was  very  rocky  and  barren. 
Now  Sciro,  E.  Eong.  25.  o.  N.  I-.at.  38.  1 5. 

SCYTALA  LACONiCA,  in  antiquity,  a  ftratagem 
or  device  of  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  fecret  writing 
of  letters  to  their  eorrefpondents,  fo  that  if  they  fhould 
chance  te  be  intercepted,  nobody  might  be  able  to 
read  them. — To  this  end  they  had  tw^o  w^oodem  rollers 
or  cylinders,  perfedlly  alike  and  equal;  one  whereof 
was  kept  rn  the  city,  the  other  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  letter  was  diredled.  For  the  letter,  a  flein  of  very 
thin  parchment  was  wrapped  round  the  roller,  and 
thereon  w^as  the  matter  written  ;  which  done,  it  was 
taken  off,  and  fent  away  to  the  party,  who,  upon  put- 
ting  It  in  the’  fame  manner  upon  his  roller,  found  the 
lines  and  words  in  the  very  fame  difpofition/  as  when 
they  were  fii  ft  written.  This  expedient  they  fet  a  very 
high  value  on ;  though,  in  truth,  artlefs  and  grofs 
enough :  the  moderns  have  improved  vaftly  on  this  me¬ 
thod  of  wTiting.  See  Cipher. 

SCYTALIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy. 
Ilia  order,  belonging  to  the  oclandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  very  fhort,  monophyllous,  and 
fomewhat  quinquedentated  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous  ; 
the  filaments  hairy  at  the  bafe  ;  the  berry  unilocular, 
with  one  feed  of  a  foft  pulpy  confiftence.  There  is  on¬ 
ly  onefpecies,  viz.  the  i'lnenjis,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies. 

SCYTHIA,  an  ancient  name  for  the  northern  parts 
«f  Afia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tartary  ;  alfo  for 
fome  of  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  vaft  territory,  which  extends  itfclffrom  the  liter 
or  .Danubcj  the  boundary  of  the  Celts,  that  is,  from 


about  the  25th  to  almoft  the  noth  degree  of  eaft  Ion- 
gitude,  was  divided  into  Scythia  in  Europe  and  Scy- 
thia  in  Afia;  including,  how'ever,  die  two  Sarmatias ; 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  Sauromatias^  now 
the  Circaflian  Taitary,  which  lay  between  and  fevered 
the  two  Scythias  from  each  other.  Sauromatia  was 
alio  diftlngulftied  into  European  and  Afiatic  ;  and  was 
divided  from  the  European  Scythia  by  the  river  Don 
or  Tanals,  which  falls  into  the  Falus  Meotls  ;  and  froiu 
the  Afiatic  by  the  Rha,  now  Volga,  which  empties  it- 
felf  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

1.  The  Afiatic  Scythia  comprehended.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  great  Tartary,  and  Ruffia  in  Afia  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular,  the  Scythia  beyond  or  without  Imaus,  contain¬ 
ed  the  regions  of  Bogdoi  or  Oftiacoi,  and  Tanguti. 
That  within,  or  on  this  fide  Imaus,  had  Turkellan  and 
Mongal,  the  Ufbcck  or  Zagatai,  Kalniuc  and  Nagaian 
Fartars  ;  btfides  Siberia,  the  land  of  the  Samoiedes,  and 
Nova  Zembla.  Thefe  three  laft  not  being  fo  foon  in¬ 
habited  as  the  former,  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed^ 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  and  the  former 
were  peopled  by  the  Ba£lrians,  Sogdians,  Gandari, 
Sacks,  and  Maffagetes.  As  for  Sarmatia,  It  contained 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Colchis ;  which  makes  now  the 
Circaflian  'l*artary,  and  the  province  of  Georgia. 

2.  Scythia  in  Europe  reached  (towards  the  fouth- 
weft)  to  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  by  w'hich  it  was  divided 
from  Cclto-Gallla.  It  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Ifter  or  Danube  and  the  Euxine  fea.  Its  northern  Ik 
mits  have  been  fiippofed  to  ftretch  to  the  fpring-hcads  of 
the  Borifthenes  or  Nieper,  and  the  Rha  or  Volga,  and 
fo  to  that  of  the  Tanais — The  ancients  divided  this 
country  Into  Scythia  Arlmafpaea,  which  lay  eaft  ward, 
joining  to  Scythia  in  Afia;  and  Sarmatia  Europeana 
on  the  weft.  In  Scythia,  properly  fo  called,  were  the 
Arimafpa:i  on  the  north  ;  the  Getse  or  Dacians  along 
the  Danube,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Neuri  between 
thefe  two.  So  that  it  contained  the  European  Ruflia 
or  Mufeovy,  and  the  Lefier  Crim  Tartary  eaftward ;  and, 
on  the  w^eft,  Lithuania,  Poland,  part  of  Hurigar)"^ 
Tranlilvania,  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Moldavia.  Sar¬ 
matia  is  fuppofed  to  have  reached  northward  to  that* 
part  of  Swfcdeland  called  Fenmgia^  now  Finland;  in 
which  they  placed  the  Ocenes,  Panotl,  and  Hippopodesr 
This  part  they  divided  from  northern  Germany,  novA 
the  weft  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  the  Mare< 
Sar viaticum  or  Scythicuniy  which  they  fuppofed  ran  up 
into  the  northern  ocean^  and,  dividing  Lapland  into 
two  parts,  formed  the  weftern  part  of  Sweden,  with 
Norway,  into  one  Ifland,.  and  Finland  into  another  j 
fiippofing  this  alfo  to  be  cut  off  from  the  continent  by 
the  gulph  of  that  name. 

/although  the  ancient  Scythians  were  celebrated  as 
a  warlike  people,  yet  their  hiftory  is-  too  uncertain  and 
obficure  to  enable  us  to  give  any  detail  which  would  not 
prove  equally  tirelbme  and  iminterefting  to  the  reader, 
Mr  Pinkerton, in  a  differtationon  their  origin,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  they  were  the  moft  ancient  of  nations  ; 
and  he  affigns  for  the  place  of  their  firft  habitation  the 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Perfia.  From  Perfia, 
he  thinks,  they  proceeded  in  numerous  hordes  weftward^ 
furrounded  the  Euxine,  peopled  Germany,  Italy,  Gaul, 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  with  part  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  U  hat  the  Scythians  were  of  A fi- 
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rtie  origin  cannot,  we  think,  be  queftioned  5  and  as 
Perfia  was  peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  it  may  not 
improbably  bare  been  their  parent  counti7  :  but  when 
our  author  contends  that  their  empire  bad  fubfifted  for 
more  than  ijoo  years  before  Ninus  the  founder  of  the 
Affyi  ian  monarchy,  and  that  it  extended  from  Egypt  to 
the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Perfian  gulf  and  Indian  fea  to 
the  Cafpian,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Ins  preju- 
dices  againft  the  Celts,  and  his  dcfire  to  do  honour  to 
his  favourite  Goths,  have  made  him  advance  a  paradox 
inconfiftent  with  the  mod  authentic  records  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  His  differtation  however  is  ingenious,  and  replete 

with  a  variety  of  curious  learning. 

Scr^HiAN  Lamb,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Scythian 

^"^YTHROPS,  a  geneiical  name  given  by  Mr  La¬ 
tham  to  a  bird  of  which  hitherto  but  one  fpecies  has  been 
obferved.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  crow,  and  two  feet 
three  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  large,  convex,  fur¬ 
rowed  on  the  fides,  and  bent  at  tlie  tip  ;  the  noftrils  are 
placed  at  the  bafe  of  it.  and  the  tongue  is  cloven  at  the 
end  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  browniih 
afh.’but  the\ip  of  each  feather  of  the  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  is  black.  The  tail  has  each  feather  banded  with 
black  at  the  end,  and  the  tip  itfelf  white  ;  but  the  inner 
webs  of  the  feather  are  marked  with  black  and  white 
bands.  The  toes  are  placed  two  forwards  and  two 
backwards,  as  in  the  parrot  genus.  This  curious  bird 
is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  we  believe  111  that  pait 
of  the  world  is  not  uncommon,  but  its  manners  are  as 
yet  quite  unknown.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  pre- 
fent  our  readers  with  an  engraving  of  it  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drawing  with  which  w'e  were  lately  favoured,  bee 

plate  CCCCXLIX.  . 

SEA,  in  a  ftrid  fenfe,  fignifies  a  large  portion  of 
water  almoft  furrounded  by  land,  as  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  feas  ;  but  it  is  frequently  uled  for  that  vait 
body  of  water  which  encompafies  the  whole  earth. 

What  proportion  the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  bears  to 
that  of  the  land  cannot  eafily  be  afeertained.  Biiffon  has 
fuppofedthat  the  furface  of  our  globe  is  equally  divided 
between  land  and  water,  and  has  accordingly  calculated 
the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  to  be  85,490,500  fquare  mik& 
But  it  is  now  weU  known  tliat  the  ocean  covers  much 
more  than  the  half  of  the  earth’s  furface,  Buffon  be- 
lieved  the  exiftence  of  a  vaft  fouthern  coiiUnent,  which 
Captain  Cook  has  fhown  to  be  vifionary.  It  was  this 
circumftance  whieh  milled  him.  According  to  the 
moft  accurate  obfervations  hitherto  made,  the  iurrace  oi 
the  fea  is  to  the  land  as  three  to  one;  the  ocean  therefore 
extends  over  J  28,235,759  fquare  miles,  fuppofing  the 
fuperficies  of  the  whole  globe  to  be  1 70,981,012  fquare 
miles.  To  afeertain  the  depth  of  the  fea  is  uul 
difficult  than  its  fupeificies,  both  on  account  of  the 
numerous  experiments  which  it  would  be  nccefiary  to 
make,  and  the  want  of  proper  infliuments  for  that  pur. 
pofe.  Beyond  a  certain  depth  the  fea  has  hitlierto 
been  found  unfathomable  ;  and  though  feveral  methods 
have  been 'contrived  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  none  of 
them  has  completely  anfweredtlie  purpofe.  We  know 
in  general  that  the  depth  oF  the  fea  increafes  gradually 
as  we  leave  the  ffiore  but  if  this  continued  bey  ond  a 
certain  diftance,  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
would  be  prodigious.  Indeed  the  numerous  luands 
€verywhere  kattered  in  the  fea  demoniirate  the  con. 
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trary,  by  (bowing  us  that  the  bottom  of  the  water  b 
unequal  like  the  land,  and  that  fo  far  from  uniformly 
finking,  it  fometimes  rifes  into  lofty  mountains.  If  the 
depth  of  the  fe^  be  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  as  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  its  greatek 
depth  will  not  exceed  five  or  fix  miles,  for  there  is  no 
mountain  fix  miles  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  The  fea  has  never  been  adually  founded  to  a 
greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  66  feet  ;  every  thing  be¬ 
yond  that  therefore  reils  entirely  upon  conjeaure  and 
analogical  reafonlng,  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
to  determine  a  fingle  point  that  can  be  afeertained  by 
experiment,  becaufe,  when  admitted,  they  have  too  ohm 
led  to  falle  conclufions.  Along  the  coalls,  where  the 
depth  of  the  fea  is  in  general  well  known,  it  has  always 
been  found  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  (bore  : 
when  the  coall  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  fea  that 
waffies  it  is  deep  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  coail  is 
low,  the  water  is  (hallow.  Whether  this  analogy  holds 
at  a  diftance  from  the  (bore,,  experiments  alone  can  de¬ 
termine.  •  j  •  1  ^ 

To  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  Quantity 

fea,  while  its  depth  is  unknown,  is  impoffible.  But 
we  fuppofe  with  Buffon  that  its  medium  depth  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  mile,  the  ocean,  if  its  fuperficies  be 
128,235,759  fquare  miles,  will  contain  32,058,939.75 
cubic  miles  of  water. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  compute  the  quantity  of 
water  which  is  conilantly  difeharged  into  the  fea.  For 
this  purpofe  let  us  take  a  river  whofe  velocity  and  quan- 
tity  of  water  is  known,  the  Po,  for  inftance,  which  ac-  of 

cording  to  Riccioli  is  lOCO  feet  (or  100  perches  the  Earthy, 
Boulogne)  broad,  10  feet  deep,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  art.  lO. 
four  miles  in  an  hour;  confequently  that  river  dif- 
charges  into  the  fea  200,000  cubic  perches  of  water  in 
an  hour,  or  4,800,000  in  a  day.  A  cubic  mile  con¬ 
tains  125,000,000  cubic  perches;^  the  Po  therefore 
will  take  26  days  to  difeharge  a  cubic  mile  of  water 
into  the  fea.  Let  us  now  firppofe,  what  is  perhaps  not 
very  far  from  the  truth,,  that  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  fea  receives  from  the  rivers  in  any  country  is 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  that  country.  The  Pa- 
from  its  origin  to  its  mouth  traverfes  a  country  380 
miles  long,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  on  every 
fide  rife  from  fources  about  hxty  miles  diftaiit  from  iU- 
The  Poy  therefore,  and  the  rivers  which  it  receives,  wa-' 
ter  a  country  of  45,600  fquare  miles.  Now  fince  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  the  dry  land  is  about  4Z, 745 53 
fquare  miles,  it  follo\vs,-  from  our  fuppofition,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged  by  all  the  rivers  in  the 
w'orld,  in  one  day,  Is  36  cubic  miles,  and  in  a  year 
1 3,140.  If  therefore  the  fea  contains  32,058,939  cubic 
miles  of  water,  it  would  take  all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
2439  years  to  difeharge  an  equal  quantity.  ^  ^ 
it  may  feem  furprifing  that  the  fea,  fince  it  is  con- 
tinually  receiving  fuch  animmenfe  fupply  o(  water,  does yI  e?»  notr. 
noc  vifibly  inereafe,  and  at  lad  cover  the  whole  earth,  iucr cafe- ^ 
But  oui  fiiipiife  will  ceafe,  if  we  conftder  that  tire  ri¬ 
vers  themfclves  are  fupplied  from  the  fea,  and  that  tl^y 
do  nothing  more  than  carry  back  tliofe  waters  w  liich 
the  ocean  is  continually  laviihlng  upon  the  earth.  Dr 
Halley,  has  demonftrated  that  tlie  vapours  raid d  from 
the  fea  and  tranfpoited  upon  land  are  fufficiert  to  main- 
tain  all  the  rivers  in  the  w^orld.  1  he  fimplicity  of  this^ 
great  procefs  is  aIlomfhing_:  the  fea  not  only  conn  efta^ 
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cliflant  countries,  and  renders  it  eafy  to  tranfport  the 
commodities  of  one  nation  to  another,  but  its  v/aters 
rifimr  in  the  air  delcend  in  Hiowers  to  fertiiife  the  earth 
and  noiirifh  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  colle6;ing  into 
rivers  dow  onwards,  bringing  fertility  and  wealth  and 
commerce  along  with  them,  and  again  return  to  the  fea 
to  repeat  the  fam.e  round, 

oi  >hil(  fo  knowledge  of  this  procefs  of  nature  might,  one 

pher>  on^  Would  think,  have  convinced  philofophers  that  the  pro- 
thiiJ  fub-  portion  between  fea  and  land  continued  always  nearly 
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jecl.  the  fame.  Philofophers  however  have  form.ed  different 

theories  about  this  as  well  as  rnofl:  other  fubjecfls,  main¬ 
taining  on  the  one  hand  that  the  fea  is  continually 
encroaching  on  the  land,  and  on  the  other  that  the  land 
is  conllantly  gaming  on  the  fea.  Both  fides  have  fup- 
ported  their  theories  by  arguments,  demonftrations,  and 
6  uncontrovertible  fadls! 

height  of  the  mountains,  fay  the  philofophers 
who  ailirm  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  is  continual- 

thac  thf  feab"  diminifhing  ;  expofed  to  the  violence  of  every  ftorm, 
is  encroach- the  hardeft  rocks  mull  at  lull  give  way  and  tumble 
on  the  aown.  The  rivers  are  continually  fweeping  along  with 
them  particles  of  earth  which  they  depofite  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ot  the  fea.  Both  the  depth  of  the  ocean  then  and 
the  height  of  the  dry  kind  miift  be  ahvays  decreafing  ; 
the  waters  therefore  miid,  iinlcfs  a  part  of  them  were 
annihilated,  fpread  ower  a  greater  extent  of  furface  in 
proportion  as  tliefe  caufes  operate.  'I  bis  reafoning, 
convincing  as  it  is,  might  be  confirmed  by  a  great 
number  of  fa(ifs  :  it  wa'll  be  fufficient  however  to  men¬ 
tion  one  or  two.  In  the  reign  of  Auguilus  the  ifle  of 
Wight  made  a  part  of  Britain,  fo  that  the  Englifh 
croffed  oyer  to  it  at  low  winter  v  ith  cart  loads  of  tin  ; 
yet  that  ifland  is  at  prefent  feparated  from.  Britain  by  a 
cliannel  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Godwin  fands  on  the 
eaftern  fhore  of  England  were  form.erly  the  fertile  eftate 
of  earl  Godwin.  Nor  are  the  encroachments  of  the 
fea  confined  to  Britain.  In  the  bay  of  Baise  near  Na¬ 
ples  there  are  remains  of  houfes  and  hreets  ftill  vifiblc 
below  the  prefent  level  of  the  fea.  The  fea  therefore 
is  making  continued  encroachments  upon  the  land  ;  and 
the  time  wdll  come,  fay  they,  when  the  waters  wall  again 
cover  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Such  are  the  arguments  of  thofe  philofophers  wdio 
maintain  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  fea.  lliofe 
who  maintain  the  oppofite  theory,  that  the  land  is  gra- 
.  „  „  dually  gaining  on  the  fea,  though  they  pretend  not  to 
gairjni^  on  deny  the  fadts  advanced  by  their  opponents,  affirm  that 
the  fea.  are  altogether  inefficient  to  eflabliffi  the  hypo- 

thefis  which  they  were  brought  for\vard  to  lupport. 
Though  the  rivers  cairy  dow'n  particles  of  earth  into 
the  fea,  thefe,  fay  they,  arc  either  accumulated  on  other 
ihores,  or,  colledtlng  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harden 
into  Hone,  which  being  poffeffed  of  a  vegetative  power 
rifes  by  degrees  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  and  form 
rocks,  and  m.ountains,  and  iflands.  The  vegetative  na¬ 
ture  of  Itone  indeed  u  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  lo  convince 
us  that  the  (Quantity  ot  earth  mull  be  daily  accumula¬ 
ting,  and  confequently  that  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  di- 
miniffiing  in  extent.  Cell'ius,  a  Swediffi  philofopher 
(for  this  difpute  has  been  carried  on  in  Sweden  with 
the  greateft  keennefs),  has  endeavoured  to  build  this 
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theory  with  more  folid  materials  than  vegetable  ftone.  Sea. 

In  a  curious  memoir,  publillied  in  1743,  affertsthat  - 

the  Baltic  and  the  Atlantic,  at  lead  that  part  of  it  which 
wafhes  Norway,  isconftantly  diininifiiing;  and  he  proves 
this  by  the  teffimony  of  a  great  m.any  aged  pilots  and 
ffhermen,  who  affirmed  that  the  (ea  was  become  much 
fhallow^er  in  many  places  than  it  had  been  during  their 
youth  :  that  many  rocks  formerly  covered  with  water 
w^ere  now  feveral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  ;  that 
loaded  veffels  ufed  formerly  to  ride  in  many  places  wdicre 
pinnaces  and  barks  conld  now  wdth  difficulty  fw’ini. 

Ele  produces  inflances  of  ancient  fea  port  towns  now 
feveral  leagues  from  the  ffiore,  and  of  anchors  and 
wrecks  of  veffels  found  far  wntliin  the  country.  He 
mentions  a  particular  rock  which  168  years  before  w^as 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  was  then  raifed  eight  feet 
above  its  furface.  In  another  place  where  the  w’^ater 
50  years  before  had  reached  to  the  knee  there  was  then 
none.  Several  rocks,  too,  which  during  the  infancy  of 
fome  old  pilots  had  been  tw’o  feet  under  water,  w'erc 
then  three  feet  above  it.  From  all  thefe  obfervatioiis 
M.  Celfnis  concludee,  that  the  w^ater  of  the  Baltic  dc- 
creafes  in  height  4!  lines  in  a  year,  4  inches  5  lines  in 
18  years,  4  feet  5  inches  in  a  hundred  years,  and  in  a 
thoufand  years  45  feet.  Confeious,  however,  that  tliefe 
fads,  how  conclufive  foever  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  can  never  determine  the  general  queftion,  M.  Celfius 
advances  another  argument  in  fupport  of  his  theory. 

All  that  quantity  of  moillure,  fays  he,  wdilch  is  imbibed 
by  plants  is  loff  to  the  general  mafs  of  water,  being 
converted  into  earth  by  the  putrefadion  of  vegetables. 

This  notion  had  been  mentioned  by  NewUon,  and  was 
adopted  by  Van  Flelmont ;  if  granted,  it  foilo\YS  as  a 
confequence  that  the  earth  is  continually  increafin*^ 
and  the  W'ater  diminifliing  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  g 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  in  fupport  of  both  Thefe  ar- 
theories  ;  for  it  is  needlels  to  mention  a  notion  of 
I13D11S  that  the  whole  earth  was  formerly  covered 
water  except  a  Tingle  mountain.  When  fairly  weighed, 
they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  fea 
has  encroached  upon  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  reti¬ 
red  in  others  ;  a  condufion  which  we  are  very  willing 
to  allow.^  What  was  advanced  by  tliofe  philofopher^ 
who  maintain  that  the  fea  is  continually  encrop.ching 


ori  the  land,  about  the  depth  of  the  fea  conllantly  df- 
minilhing,  muff  remain  a  mere  affertion  till  they  prove 
by  experimerit-s,  either  that  this  is  really  the  cafe,  or 
that  nature  has  no  way  of  refforing  thofe  particles  cf 
earth  which  are  wafhed  down  by  the  rivers.  Nor  have 
they  any  good  reafen  to  affirm  that  the  height  of  the 
mountains  is  decreafing.  Can  a  fingle  uncontrov.-rtibie 
inftance  be  produced  of  this?  Are  the  Alps  or  thei  Apen¬ 
nines,  or  Taurus,  ot  Caucafii?,  lels  lofty  now^  than  they 
were  a  thoufand  years  ago  ?  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
the  rain  actually  walhes  down  psirticlcs  of  earth  from 
the  mountains,  ikw  to  affirm  that  the  hardefl  rocks  are 
able  to  refill  continual  ftorms,  nor  that, many  mountains 
have  fiiffered,  and  continue  to  iuffer  daily,  from  a  thou¬ 
fand  accidents.  I5ut  the  effcdls  produced  by  all  thefe 
caufes  are  fo  trifling  as  to  be  altogether  impercepti¬ 
ble  (a).  Nature  has  affidiioiifly  guarded  agHiiifl  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents  j  file  has  formed  the  m«)untains  of  the  moil  dura- 

Lie 


{a)  M.  Genfennt  pretends  that  the  Pyrenes  mountains  become  an  inch  lower 


every  ten  years. 


But  even  ac¬ 
cording 
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Sea.  bic  materials ;  and  where  they  are  covered  with  earth, 

**'**“^ -  fhe  has  bound  it  together  by  a  thick  and  firm  matting  of 

grafs,  and  thus  fecured  it  from  the  rains  ;  and  fliould  ac¬ 
cident  deprive  it  of  this  covering,  fhe  takes  care  imme¬ 
diately  to  iupply  the  defe£l.  Even  fnould  the  earth  be 
fwept  away  together  with  its  covering,  nature  has  flill 
fuch  rcfources  left  as  frequently  reftore  things  to  their 
former  flate.  Many  kinds  of  mofs,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  think,  have  been  created  for  this  very  purpofe  :  they 
take  root  and  fioiirilh  almofl  upon  the  bare  rock,  and 
funildi  as  they  decay  a  fiifficient  bed  for  feveral  of  the 
hardy  Alpine  plants.  Thefe  peri  fa  in  their  turn,  and 
others  fuccecd  them.  The  roots  of  the  plants  bind 
fad  the  earth  as  it  accumulates,  more  plants  fpring  up 
and  fpread  wider,  till  by  degrees  the  whole  furface  is 
covered  with  a  hrm  coat  of  grafs.  Even  the  rain, 
wdiicli  always  contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of  earth,  cou- 
tributes  fomething  to  haftt'n  the  procefs. 

As  the  vegetation  of  Hone,  an  argument  advanced 
by  the  philofophers  who  fupport  the  oppofite  theory, 
i>s  now,  we  believe,  given  up  by  all  parties,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  it  here,  (lee  Stone). 
Tlie  hypothefis  of  M.  Celfius,  that  water  is  converted 
into  earth,  has  alfo  fhared  the  fame  fate,  becaufe  it  was 
unfiipported  by  experiment,  and  contrary  to  every  thing 
that  we  know  either  about  earth  or  water.  It  is  a 
little  extraordinary  that  philofophers  have  been  fo  lavifli 
of  w'ater  as  to  convert  it  in  this  manner  into  Hone  and 
earth,  when  they  had  given  it,  one  would  think,  fufH- 
cient  employment  before  in  making  new  worlds  and  in 

p  confuting  Mofes. 

Bottom  of  As  the  fea  covers  fo  great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  we 

the  fea.  fhould,  no  doubt,  by  exploring  its  bottom,  difeover  a 
vad  number  of  intereding  particulars.  Unfortunately 
ill  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  tliis  has  hitherto  been 
irnpoffible.  Part,  how^ever,  has  been  examined  ;  and  the 
difeoveries  which  this  examination  has  produced  may 
enable  us  to  form  fome  idea  at  lead  of  the  w'hole.  The 
bottom  of  the  fea,  as  might  have  been  conjedlured  in¬ 
deed  beforehand,  bears  a  great  refcmblance  to  the  fur- 
face  ot  the  dry  land,  being,  like  it,  full  of  plains,  rocks, 
caverns,  and  mountains  ;  fome  of  which  are  abrupt  and 
almod  perpendicular,  while  others  rife  with  a  gentle  de¬ 
clivity,  and  fometimes  tower  above  the  water  and  form 
iflands.  Neither  do  the  materials  differ  which  compoie 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  the  bafis  of  the  dry  land.  If 
we  dig  to  a  confiderable  depth  in  any  part  of  the  earth, 
we  uniformly  meet  with  rock ;  the  fame  thing  holds  in 
the  fea.  The  drata,  too,  are  of  the  fame  kind,  difpo- 
fed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  form  indeed  but  one  whole, 
"i  he  fame  kind  of  mineral  and  bituminous  fubdances 
are  alfo  found  interfperfed  with  thefe  drata  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  probably  that  the  fea  is  indebted  for  its  bitter 
tade.  Over  thefe  natural  and  original  drata  an  artifi¬ 
cial  bed  has  pretty  generally  been  formed,  compofed  of 
different  materials  in  different  places.  It  confids  fre¬ 
quently  of  muddy  tartareous  fubdances  firmly  cemented 
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together,  fometimes  of  fhells  or  coral  reduced  to  pow-  Sea. 
dcr,  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  it  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  fine  fand  or  gravel.  The  bottom  of  the  fea 
refembles  the  land  likewife  in  another  particular  :  many 
frefh  fprings  and  even  rivers  rife  out  of  it,  w'liich,  dif- 
placing  the  fait  water,  render  the  lower  part  of  the  fea 
wherever  they  abound  quite  frefh.  An  indance  of  this 
kind  occurs  near  Goa  on  the  wedern  coad  of  Indo- 
dan  *,  and  another  §  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  not  far  *  c/g 
from  Marfeilles.  Thefe  fa£ls  occalioned  a  notion,  which 
later  experiments  have  exploded,  that  the  fea  beyond 
certain  depth  was  always  frefli.  Hifoire^  ^ 

Subdances  of  a  very  beautiful  appearance  are  fre- 
quently  brought  up  by  the  founding  line  from  the  bot-^"^ 
tom  of  the  fea.  The  plummet  is  hollowed  below,  and 
this  cavity  filled  with  tallow,  to  which  fome  of  the  fub¬ 
dances  adhere  which  form  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thefe 
are  generally  fand,  gravel,  or  mud;  but  they  are  fome¬ 
times  of  the  brighted  fearlet,  vermilion,  purple,  and 
yellow  ;  and  fometimes,  though  lefs  frequently,  they  are 
blue,  green,  or  white.  Thefe  colours  are  owing  to  a 
kind  of  jelly  which  envelopes  the  fubdances,  and  va- 
nidi  entirely  as  foon  as  this  jelly  dries.  At  times,  how¬ 
ever,  they  adume  the  appearance  of  tartareous  cruds, 
and  are  then  fo  permanent,  that  they  can  be  received 
into  white  wax  melted  and  poured  round  them,  and 
perhaps  by  proper  care  might  be  converted  into  valu¬ 
able  paints. 

Sea.  water  is  really,  as  any  one  may  convince  himfelfby  Colour  o£ 
pouring  it  into  a  glafs,  as  clear  and  tranfparerit  as  river  the  fea. 
water.  The  various  appearances  therefore  which  it  af- 
fumes  are  owning  to  accidental  caufes,  and  not  to  any 
change  in  the  water  itfelf.  The  depth,  or  the  materials 
which  compofe  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  occafions  it  to 
affume  different  colours  hi  different  places.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  gnlph,  for  iiidance,  is  faid  to  be  red  from  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  faiids  which  form  its  bed.  The  appearance 
ot  the  fea  is  affedled  too  by  the  winds  and  the  fun, 
while  the  clouds  that  pafs  over  it  communicate  all  their 
various  and  fleeting  colours.  When  the  fun  fhines  it 
is  green  ;  when  the  fun  gleams  through  a  fog  it  is  yel¬ 
low ;  near  the  north  pole  it  appears  blackV  while  in 
the  torrid  zone  its  colour  is  often  brown.  Sometimes 
the  fea  affume^-a  luminous  appearance.  See  Eight, 

^  ir- 

The  fea  contains  the  greracd  quantity  of  fait  in  theSaltrefs  c£' 
torrid  zone,  where  otherwife  from  the  exceffive  heat  die  lea. 
it  would  be  in  danger  of  putrefadion  :  as  we  advance 
northv/ard  this  quantity  diminiflies,  till  at  the  pole  it 
nearly  vanifhes  altogether.  Under  the  line  Lucas  found 
that  the  fea  contained  a  feventh  part  of  folid  contents, 
confiding  chiefly  of  fea-falt.  At  Harwich  he  found  k 
yielded  of  fea-fah.  At  Carlfcrooii  in  Sweden  it 
contains  part  (u),  and  on  the  coad  of  GitTnland 
a  great  deal  lefs.  I’liis  dencieney  of  fait  near  the  poles 
probably  contributes  a  good  deal  towards  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantities  of  ice  which  are  met  with  in  thefe  feas  ; 

for 
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cording  to  his  own  calculation,  i^  would  require  a  million  of  years  to  level  thefe  mountains with  the  plain, 
though  they  continued  to  decreafe  at  the  fame  rate  ;  and  philofophers  tell  us  that  this  rate  is  conftantly  di. 
minifhing  ! 

(b)  1  his  gradual  diminution  of  faltnefs  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  is  not,  however,  without  particular  ex¬ 
ceptions*  The  Mediterranean  fea  contains  yyth  of  fea-falt,  which  is  lefs  than  the  German  fea  coii-tiuus,- 
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for  fait  water  requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold 
to  freeze  it  than  frefh  water.  It  was  this  circumftancej 
probably,  together  with  its  conftant  motion,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  ancients  to  believe  that  the  fea  never  froze. 
Even  among  the  moderns  It  has  been  a  generally  re- 
'Ceived  opinion,  that  fea-ice  Is  originally  formed  In  ri- 
•vers.  BufFon  has  made  the  great  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  the  South  fea  abounds  an  argument  for  the 
exigence  of  a  continent  near  the  Antardlic  pole.^  But 
it  Is  now  well  known  that  great  quantities  of  Ice  are 
formed  at  a  dlftance  from  land.  Sea-Ice  is  of  two  kinds; 
field  ice,  which  extends  along  the  ^ore,  and  Is  only  two 
or  three  feet  thick  ;  and  mountain  ice,  which  abounds 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The  fize  of  thefe  moun- 
tains  is  fometimes  prodigious.  The  fea-ice  Is  always 
frelh,  and  has  been  often  of  great  ufe  to  navigators, 
"^rhe  weight  of  fea-water  Is  to  that  of  river-water  as  73 
to  70  ;  that  Is,  a  cubic  foot  of  fea-water  weighs  73  lb. 
while  the  fame  quantity  of  river-water  weighs  only  7olb. j 
but  this  proportion  varies  in  different  places.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  too,  that  the  water  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  contains  lefs  fait  than  near  the  bottoni; 
the  difference  Indeed  Is  inconfiderable,  but  illll  It  is 
fomethlng.  The  Compte  de  Marfigli  found  the  fame 
quantity  of  water,  when  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  weigh  one  ounce  three  pennyweights 
5 1  grains ;  whereas  from  the  furface  It  weighed  only  one 
ounce  three  pennyweights  49  grains.  He  repeated 
the  experiment  frequently  with  nearly  the  fame  refult. 
Tempera-  The  fea,  with  refpeA  to  temperature,  maybe  divided 
turc  of  the  Into  two  regions :  The  firft  begins  at  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  defeends  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  fun’-s 
rays  ;  the  fecond  reaches  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of 
^oyle  de  the  fea.  In  fummer  the  lower  region  is  confiderably 
^tmperie  than  the  upper  :  but  it  is  probable  that  during 

winter  the  very  reverfe  takes  place  ;  at  leaft  the  Compte 
rum,  de  Marfigli  found  It  fo  repeatedly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

This  naturally  refults  from  the  fituation  of  the  water 
near  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Uninfluenced  by  the  chan- 
ges  in  the  atmofphere,  it  retains  always  nearly  the  fame 
degree  of  temperature  :  and  this  is  confiderably  above 
congelation  ;  for  the  lowet  region  of  the  fea,  at  leaft  In 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  was  never  known  to 
JPhiL  Tiaw/ freeze.  Captain  Ellis  let  down  a  fea-gage  (fee  Gage) 
foj*  in  latitude  25"^  13'  north,  and  longitude  2f  12'  weft, 

to  take  the  degrees  of  temperature  and  faltnefs  of  the 
fea  at  different  depths.  It  defeended  5346  feet,  which 
is  a  mile  and  eleven  fathoms.  He  found  the  fea  falter 
and  colder  in  proportion  to  its  depth  till  the  gage  had 
defeended  3900  feet,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermo, 
meter  came  up  at  53;  but  the  water  never  grew  colder, 
though  he  let  down  the  gage  2446  feet  lower.  At  the 
j-  furface  the  thermometer  ftood  at  84. 

The  fea  The  fea  has  three  kinds  of  motion  :  I.  The  firft  is 
has  three  that  und-ulatlon  which  is  occafioned  by  the  wind.  This 
^tions.  motion  Is  entirely  confined  to  the  furface  ;  the  bottom 
occafioSed  fluring  the  moft  violent  ftorms  remains  perfedly 
by  the  calm.  Mr  Boyle  has  remarked,  from  the  teftimony  of 
wind  feveral  flivers,  that  the  fea  Is  affedled  by  the  winds 
only  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet.  It  would  follow  from 
this,  that  the  height  of  the  waves  above  the  furface  does 
not  exceed  fix  feet  5  and  that  this  holds  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  leaft,  we  are  informed  by  the  Compte  de  Mar¬ 
figli,  though  he  alfo  fometimes  obferved  them,  during 
a  very  violent  tempeftj  rife  two  feet  higher.  It  is  af¬ 


firmed  by  Pliny,  and  feveral  other  ancient  writers,  that 
oil  calms  the  waves  of  the  fea;  and  that  divers  were  ac. 
cuftoined  to  carry  forae  of  It  for  that  purpofe  in 
mouths.  This  account  was  always  confidered  by  the  oil,  ^ 
moderns  as  a  fable,  and  treated  with  fuch  contempt,  that 
they  did  not  even  deign  to  put  it  to  the  teft  oF  experi- 
riment,  till  Dr  Franklin  accidentally  dlfcovered  its 
truth.  Happening  in  1757  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  fleet,  he  obferved  that  the  water  round  one  or  two 
veffels  was  quite  calm  and  fmooth,  while  everywhere' 
elfe  it  was  very  much  agitated  by  the  winds.  He  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  captain  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenome¬ 
non,  who  replied,  that  the  cooks,  he  fuppofed,  had 
thrown  their  greafy  water  out  at  the  fc upper- holes,  and 
by  that  means  oiled  the  fides  of  the  veffels  In  queftlon. 
d'hls  aufwer  did  not  fatlsfy  the  Dodlor  at  firft  ;  but  re- 
colledling  what  Pliny  had  fald  on  the  fubjeft,  he  refol- 
ved  at  leaft  to  try  the  experiment.  He  did  fo  accord¬ 
ingly  ill  1762,  and  found  that  oil  aftually  calmed  the 
waves  of  the  fea.  He  repeated  the  experiment  upon 
lake  Clapham  :  the  oil  fpread  itfelf  with  great  rapidity 
upon  the  furface,  but  did  not  produce  the  defired  ef- 
fe£l,  becaufe,  having  been  thrown  In  upon  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  wind,  It  was  immediately  driven  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  But  upon  throwing  In  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  it  calmed  In  an  In- 
ftant  feveral  yards  of  the  furface ;  and  gradually  fpread- 
ing,  rendered  all  that  part  of  the  lake,  to  the  extent  of 
at  leaft  half  an  acre,  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  The  curious 
effecl  produced  by  this  liquid  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  repulfion  which  exifts  between  oil  and  water,  and 
between  oil  and  air,  which  prevents  all  Immediate  con- 
tadl,  all  rubbing  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  motion  is  that  continual  ten-  jviofion  to- 
dency  which  the  whole  water  in  the  fea  has  towards  the  wards  the 
weft.  It  is  greater  near  the  equator  than  about  the  we*  I— -Cur 
poles ;  and  indeed  cannot  be  fald  to  take  place  at  all  in 
the  northern  hemifphere  beyond  the  tropic.  It  begins 
on  the  weft  fide  of  America,  where  it  is  moderate : 
hence  that  part  of  the  ocean  has  been  called  Pacific . 

As  the  waters  advance  weftward  their  motion  Is  accele¬ 
rated  ;  fo  that,  after  having  traverfed  the  globe,  they  ^  1 

ftrlke"  with  great  violence  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Ame-  ^  ! 

rica.  Being  ftopped  by  that  continent,  they  turn  north¬ 
ward,  and  run  with  confiderable  impetuofity  into  the 

gulph  of  Mexico  ;  from  thence  they  proceed  along  the 
coaft  of  North  America,  till  they  come  to  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  great  bank  at  Newfoundland,  when  they 
turn  off,  and  run  down  through  the  Weftern  Ifles. 

This  current  is  called  the  Gulph  Stream,  It  was  firft 
accurately  deferibed  by  Dr  Franklin,  who  remarked 
alfo,  that  the  water  in  It  having  been  originally  heated 
in  the  torrid  zone,  cools  fo  gradually  in  its  paffage 
northward,  that  even  the  latitude  might  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  ftream  by  means  of  a  thermometer.— 

This  motion  of  the  fea  weftward  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plained  :  it  feeins  to  have  fome  conne61Ioii  with  the 
trade-winds  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
Its  axis. 

3.  The  third  and  moft  remarkable  motion  of  the  fea  Motion  oc- 
is  the  tide,  which  is  a  regular  fwell  of  the  ocean  once 

every  1 2  hours,  owing,  as  Newtpn  has  demonftrated,  ^  ® 
to  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fea  the  tide  feldom  rifes  higher  than  one  or  two  feet, 
but  on  the  coaft  it  frequently  reaches  the  height  of  45 
I  feet. 
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jea.  trui.ln  fome  placea  even  more.  TJie  tide  gene- 

rally  life s  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the  moniing  ; 
on  the  coaft  of  Britain  this  holds  in  winter,  but  in  fum- 
mcr  the  morning  tides  are  higheft.  In  fome  feas  it  is 
faid  that  there  are  no  tides.  This  cannot  be  owing  to 
iheir  being  furrounded  by  land,  becaufe  there  is  a  tide 
in  the  lakes  of  North  America.  For  an  explanation  of 
thefe  and  other  phenomena  we  refer  to  the  article  Tide. 

SEA-A'ir^  that  past  of  the  atmofphere  which  is  above 
the  fea. 

Sea-air  has  Veen  found  falubrious  and  remarkably 
benelicial  in  fome  diftempers.  This  may  be  owing  to 
its  containing  a  greater  portion  of  oxigenous  gas  or  vi¬ 
tal  air,  and  being  lefs  impregnated  with  noxious  vapours 
than  the  land.  Dr  Ingenhoiifz  made  fevcral  experi¬ 
ments  to  afcertaln  the  falubrity  of  fea-air.  By  mixing 
equal  meafures  of  common  air  and  nitrous  air,  he 
found,  that  at  Gravefend,  they  occupied  about  tog,  or 
one  meafure,  and  of  a  meafure:  whereas  on  fea, 
about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  two 
meafures  of  air  (one  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous 
air)  occupied  from  0.91  to  0.94.  He  attempted  a  fi^ 
milar  experiment  on  the  middle  of  the  channel  between 
the  Englifh  coaft  and  Oilend  ;  but  the  motion  of  the 
ihip  rendered  it  impra6llcable.  He  found  that  in  rainy 
and  windy  weather  the  fea-air  contained  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  vital  air  than  when  the  weather  was  calm.  On 
the  fea-/hore  at  Oitend  it  occupied  from  94I-  to  97  ; 
at  Bruges  he  found  it  at  105  ;  and  at  Antwerp  I09i-* 
Dr  Ingenhoufz  thus  concludes  his  paper  : 

1.  Tranf.  It  appears,  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  air  at 
o,I>.354.  fea  and  clofe  to  It  Is  In  general  purer  and  fitter  for  ani¬ 
mal  life  than  the  air  on  the  land,  though  it  feems  to  be 
fubjed  to  the  fame  inconflancy  In  its  degree  of  purity 
with  that  of  the  land  ;  fo  that  we  may  now  with  more 
confidence  fend  our  patients,  labouring  under  confuinp- 
tive  diforders,  to  the  fea,  or  at  leafl  to  places  fitu^ed 
clofe  to  the  fea,  which  have  no  marfhes  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  feems  alfo  probable,  that  the  air  will  be 
found  In  general  much  purer  far  from  the  land  than  near 
the  fhore,  the  former  being  never  fubject  to  be  mixed 
with  land  air. 

Dr  Damman,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  profefTor 
royal  of  midwifery  at  Ghent,  told  Dr  Ingenhoufz,  that 
when  he  was  formeily  a  practitioner  at  O fiend,  daring 
feven  years,  he  found  the  people  there  remarkably  heal¬ 
thy  ;  that  nothing  was  rarer  there  than  to  fee  a  patient 
labouring  under  a  confumption  or  afthma,  a  malignant, 
putrid,  or  fpotted  fever ;  that  the  dlfeafe  to  which  they 
are  the  moll  fubject,  Is  a  regular  intermitl^ent  fever 
in  autumn,  when  fudden  tranfitions  from  hot  to  cold 
weather  happen. 

.People  are  In  general  very  healthy  at  Gibraltar, 
though  there  are  very  few  trees  near  tliat  place  ;  which 
Dr  Ingenhoufz.  thinks  Is  owing  to  the  purity  of  the 
air,  arifmg  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea. 

Mod  fmall  iflands  are  very  healthy. 

At  Malta  people  are  little  fubjed  to  difqafes,  and  live 
to  a  very  advanced  age. 

SEA-Anemony,  See  AtJiMAL-Flower, 

SEA-Bear,  ?  « 

SF.j.Ca//.  5  See  Pkoca. 

Sea-Cq*w.  See  Trichecus.  ^ 

SEA-Cro‘w^  MtKE’Crow^  or  Pewlu  See  Larvs* 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  U 
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SsA-DeaJ.  Sec  Asphaltite?. 

Sea- Devil.  S ee  L  o  p  h  1  u  s .  s. 

SEA-Dragoriy  a  montter  of  a  very  fingular  nature.  In 
the  Gentlemairis  Magazine  for  the  year  1749,  we  ha.ye 
the  account  of  a  fea  dragon  which  was  faid  to  be  taken' 
between  Orford  and  South  would,  on  the  coaft  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  afterwards  carried  round  the  country  as  a  cu.- 
riofity  by  tlie  fifherman  who  caught  it. 

“  Its  head  and  tail  (fays  the  writer)  refemble  thofe  of 
an  alligator;  It  has  two  large  fins,,  which  ferve  it'^both 
to  fwim  and  to  fly  ;  and  though  they  were  fo  dried  that 
I  could  not  extend  them,  yet  they  appear,  by  the  folds, 
to  be  fnaped  like  thofe  which  painters  have  given  to 
dragons  and  other  wfinged  monfters  that  ferve  as  fiip- 
porters  to  coats  of  arms.  Its  body  is  covered  with  im¬ 
penetrable  fcalcs  ;  its  legs  have  two  joints,  and  its  feet 
are  hoofed  like  thofe  of  an  afs  :  It  has  five  rows  of  very- 
white  and  fharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  is  In  length 
about  four  feet,  though  it  was  longer  when  alive,  it 
having  fhrunk  as  It  became  dry. 

“  It  was  caught  in  a  net  with  mackerel  ;  and  being 
dragged  on  fhore,  was  knocked  .down  with  a  ftretcher 
or  boat-hook.  The  net  being  opened,  it  fuddeuly 
fprung  up,  and  flew  above  50  yards :  the  man  who  fir  ft: 
feized  it  had  feveral  of  his  fingers  bitten  off ;  and  the 
wound  mortifying,  he  died.  It  afterwards  failened  on 
the  man’s  arm  who  fhows  it,  and  lacerated  It  fo  much, 
that  the  raufcles  are  fhrunk,  and  the  hand  and  fingers 
diftorted  ;  the  wound  is  not  yet  healed,  and  is  thought 
to  be  incurable.  It  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  beea 
deferibed  by  natiiralifts  under  the  name  of  the  Sea^ 
dragrmP  See  Plate  CCCCXLIX. 

SEA~Giige.  See  Sea-GAOE. 

Sea  Hare,  See  I.»aplysia. 

SsA-Hor/ef  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
BippOCamui.  See  SvNGNATHUS. 

SKA^Lemon.  See  Doris. 

Ska- Lion.  See  Phoca, 

SEA-Mady  or  Sea-AIc^w.  See  Larus. 

SEA-Man.  See  Mermaid. 

SsA-Marks.  The  erection  of  beacons,  light-hoiifes, 
and  fea- marks,  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
By  8  Eliz.  13.  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houfe 
are  empowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fea-marks 
wherever  they  fhall  think  them  iiecefTary  ;  and  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  fhall  defiroy 
them,  or  take  dowm  any  flecplc,  tree,  or  other  knowm 
fea-maik,  he  fnall  forfeit  lool.  Sterling;  or,  in  cafe 
of  inability  to  pay  it,  he  fhall  be  ipfo  faBo  outlawed. 

Ska- Needle,  Gar^jyio.  See  Esox. 

.  SsA-Nettle.  See  AniMAi-Fhnver.  , 

Sea-Ph^  ox  Oyjier •Catcher,  See H.*:matopus.  * 

Sea-  Plants,  are  thofe  vegetables  that  grow  In  falt-w^ar 
ter  within  the  fhores  of  the  fea.  The  old  botanifts  diV 
vided  thefe  into  three  clafles.  1 .  The  firft  clafs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  arrangement,  contained  the  Alga,  the  fa¬ 
ct^  the  fea-mojfes  or  confervas,  and  the  different  fpe* 
cies  of  rponges.  2;  The  fecond  contained  fub fiances  of 
.  a  hard  texture,  like  flone  or  horn,  which  feem  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  we  call  %oophyta, 
with  this  difference,  that  w^e  refer  fponges  to  this  clafs 
and  not  to  the  firfl.  The  third  clafs  was  the  fame  with 
our  lithophyta,,  comprehending  corals,  mandrepora.  See. 
It  is  now  wxll  known  that  the  genera  belonging  to  the 
B  b  fecond 
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fecond  and  third  of 'thefe  clafTes,  and  even  fomc  refer¬ 
red  to  the  firft,  are  not  vegetables,  but  animals,  or  the 
productions  of  anAnals.  See  Corallina,  Madrepora, 
Spongia.  Sea-plantSy  then,  properly  fpeaking,  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia,  and  the  order  of  algae  ; 
and,  according  to  Bomare,  are  all  comprehended  under 
the  gen  ns  of  fucus.  We  may  alfo  add  feveral  fpecies 
Oi'  the  ^dva  and  conferva  and  the  fargazo.  'I’he  fuci 
aivd  marine  ulvae  are  immerfed  in  the  ica,  are  feffile,  and 
without  root.  «*The  marine  confervse  are  either  feflile 
or  doating.  The  fargazo  grows  beyond  foundings. 

•  As  tome  fpecies  of  the  fucus,  when  dried  and  pre¬ 
ferred,  are  extermeiy  beautiful,  the  curious,  and  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  who  profecute  the  ftiidy  of  botany,  muft  be 
anxious  to  know  the  beft  method  of  preferving  them, 
without  deftroying  their  colour  and  beauty.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  method  is  recommended  by  M.  Mauduyt.  Take 
a  fheet  of  paper,  or  rather  of  palieboard,  and  cover  it 
wdth  varnifh  on  bath  fides  ;  and  having  row^ed  in  a  boat 
to  the  rock  where  the  fucus  abounds,  plunge  your  var- 
nifhed  paper  into  the  water,  and,  detaching  the  fucus, 
receive  it  upon  the  paper.  Agitate  the  paper  gently  in 
the  water,  that  the  plant  may  be  properly  fpread  over 
it ;  and  lift  them  up  together  foftly  out  of  the  water  : 
then  fix  down  with  pins  the  ftrong  ilalks,  that  they 
may  not  be  difplaced,  and  leave  the  plant  lying  upon 
the  varnifhed  paper  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  When  it  is 
fully  dry,  the  different  parts  will  retain  their  pofition, 
and  the  plant  may  be  preferved  w'ithin  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  If  you  wifh  to  free  it  from  the  flime  and  fait 
which  adheres  to  it,  it  may  be  wafhed  gently  in  frefh  wa¬ 
ter,  after  being  removed  from  the  rock  on  v/hich  it 
grew. 

SEA-Serpent^  a  monftrous  creature,  faid  to  inhabit  the 
northern  feas  about  Greenland  aud  the  coalls  of 
Norway.  The  following  marvellous  account  of  this 
monfter  is  given  by  Giithiie.  “  In  1756,  one  of  them 
was  (hot  by  a  mafter  of  a  (hip  ;  its  head  refembled  that 
of  a  horfe  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the 
eyes,  a  wdiite  mane  hanging  .f^i'om  its  neck*  it  floated  on 
the  fur  Face  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  leafl  two 
feet  out  of  the  fea  :  between  the  head  and  neck  weie  fe- 
ven  or  eight  folds,  which  were  very  thick ;  and  the 
length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than  100  yards,  fome  fay 
fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to  the  fmell 
of  cailor  ;  for  which  reafon,  fhip,  boat,  and  bark  mailers 
provide  themfelves  wuth  quantities  of  that  dmg,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  overfet,  the  ferpent’s  olfadlory  nerves  being 
r^arkably  exquifite.  The  particularities  related  of  this 
animal  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  attefled  upon 
oath.  Egede,  a  very  reputable  author,  fays,  that  on  the 
6th  day  of  July  I734>  a  large  and  frightful  fea-monirer 
raifed  itftlf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  ,that  its  head 
reached  above  the  main-top-maft  of  the  fhip ;  that  it 
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had  a  long  fharp  fnout,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water  Set. 
like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  covered  with 
fcales  ;  the  fkin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower 
part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  moniter 
is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogfhead ;  his  fkin  is  varie¬ 
gated  like  a  tortoife  fhell ;  and  his  excrement,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive.’^  Not- 
withflanding  the  belief  of  Guthrie,  and  the  tef^imony 
which  he  produces,  We  cannot  help  dcubting  of  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  fea-ferpent.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  fo  dif- 
proportionate  to  all  the  known  animals  of  our  globe, 
that  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  evidence  to  render  it 
credible  ;  but  the  evidence  which  is  offered  is  fo  very 
feeble  and  unfatisfadtory,  that  no  man  of  found  judge¬ 
ment  would  think  it  fufficient  to  eftablifli  the  truth  of 
an  extraordinary  fadl. 

SRA'Sicknefs^  a  diforder  incident  to  mofl  perfons  on 
their  firfl  going  to  fea,  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of 
the  veflel.  In  voyages,  fea-ficknefs,  though  it  continues 
in  general  only  tor  the  iirll  day  or  two,  is  extremely  ^io/efey't 
harafling  to  fome  people  at  intervals,  efpecially  on  any 
increafed  motion  of  the  veflel.  Sometimes,  by  long  con- 
tinuance,  it  caufes  fever,  hcadach,  quick  pulfe,  thirff, 
white  tongue,  and  a  total  deprivation  of  the  retention 
of  the  flomach  ;  evils  which  are  always  difficult  to  re¬ 
move,  and  frequently  terminate  only  with  the  voyage. 

This  indifpofition  is  confiderably  alleviated  by  a  fmall 
tea  fpoonful  of  ether,  taken  now  and  then  in  a  glafs  of 
water,  and  applying  fome  of  it  to  the  temples  and  nof- 
trils.  The  ancient  writers  recommend  acid  fruits,  bread 
and  vegetables  foaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  flomach  has 
been  cleanfed  by  vomiting  ;  but  not  to  attempt  to  fiip- 
prefs  the  vomiting  until  that  end  was  obtained.  An  old 
remedy  for  lea-ficknefs,  and  a  very  common  one  among 
Tailors,  is  a  draught  or  two  of  fea  water  ;  which,  though 
a  dlfgufling  medicine  at  fuch  a  time,  yet  where  the  hi  ft 
pafiages  are  foul  and  loaded,  generally  produces  the  de- 
fired  effed  when  the  perturbation  it  occafions  ceafes. 

S/fA- Stti  r.  S  ee  A  s  T  E  R 1 A  s. 

SEA’Urchlne.  See  he  minus. 

S FA- Water ^  the  fait  water  of  the  fea.  The  principal 
falts  contained  in  fea- water  are,  ifl,  Common  marine  or 
culinary  fait,  compounded  of  fofiTil  alkali  or  foda  and 
marine  acid  ;  2diy,  A  fait  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  acid  with  magnefian  earth  ;  and,  lallly,  A  fmall 
quantity  of  felenite.  The  quantity  of  faline  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  a  pint  of  fea- water,  in  the  Britifh  feas,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Neumann,  about  one  ounce  in  each  pint  (a). 

The  faltnefs  of  this  water  is  judged  to  arife  from 
great  multitudes  both  of  mines  and  mountains  of  fait 
difperfed  here  and  there  in  the  depths  of  the  fea.  Dr 
Halley  fuppofes  that  it  is  probable  the  greatefl  .part  of 
the  fea-falt,  and  of  all  fait  lakes,  as  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and  the  Titicaca 
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(a)  in  Sir  Torbern  Bergman’s  analyfis  of  fea-water  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  June  1776,  about  the  la* 
titude  of  the  Canaries,  from  the  depth  of  60  fathoms,  the  folid  contents  of  a  pint  of  tlie  water  were,, 
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in  Pcni,  1^  derived  from  the  water  of  the  rivers  which 
they  receive  ;  and  fince  this  fort  of  lakes  has  no  exit  or 
difeharge  but  by  the  exhalation  of  vapours,  and  alfo 
fmee  thefe  vapours  are  entirely  frefh  or  devoid  of  fuch 
particles,  it  is  certain  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  and  of 
fuch  lakes  mult  from  time  to  time  increafe ;  and  therefore 
the  faltnefs  at  this  time  muft  be  greater  than  at  any  time 
heretofore.  He  further  adds,  that  if,  by  experiments 
made  in  diiferent  ages,  we  could  find  the  different  quan« 
tity  of  fait  which  the  fame  quantity  of  water  (taken 
up  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  all  other  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances)  would  afford,  it  would  be  eafy  from  thence, 
by  rules  of  proportion,  to  find  the  age  of  the  world 
very  nearly,  or  the  time  wherein  it  has  been  acquiring 
its  prefent  faltnefs. 

This  opinion  of  Dr  Halley  is  fo  improbable,  that  it 
is  furprifing  fo  acute  a  philofopher  could  have  adopted 
it.  I'hat  frefh  water  rivers  fhould  in  the  courfe  of 
many  thoufand  years  produce  faltnefs  in  the  Tea,  is 
quite  incredible.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  every  fea  or 
great  body  of  water  which  receives  rivers  muff  be  fait, 
and  muff  poffefs  a  degree  of  faltnefs  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  the  rivers  difeharge.  But 
fo  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  Palus  Meotis 
and  the  great  lakes  in  America  do  not  contain  fait  but 
frefh  water.  It  may  indeed  be  obje6Ied,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  which  the  rivers  carry  along  with  them  and 
depofitin  the  fea,  muff  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil 
through  which  they  flow,  which  may  in  fome  places 
contain  no  falc  at  all :  and  this  may  be  the  reafon  why 
the  great  lakes  in  America  and  the  Palus  Meotis  are 
frefh.  But  to  this  opinion,  which  is  merely  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  there  are  infurmountable  obje£lions.  It  is  a  curious 
fa£l  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  is  greateft  under  the  line, 
and  diminifljes  gradually  as  we  advance  to  the  poles : 
We  muff  therefore  fuppofe,  if  Dr  Halley’s  theory  be 
true,  that  the  earth  contains  more  fait  in  the  tropical 
regions  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  more  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  in  the  frigid ;  and  confequently 
that  the  rivers  in  thefe  different  regions  contain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  proportionable  to  their  diftance  from  the 
equator.  This,  however,  muft  firft  be  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment,  and  cannot  be  aflumed  as  an  eftabliflied  faCt. 
Jiut  there-is  another  circumftance  that  entirely  deftroys 
this  theory.  If  we  allow  that  the  fea  receives  its  falt¬ 
nefs  from  the  rivers,  it  muft  be  equally  fait  or  nearly  fo 
in  every  part  of  the  earth.  For,  according  to  a  Ample 
and  well  known  principle  in  chemiftry,  'w/?en  any  fub^ 
Jtance  is  diJJ'olved  in  njjater  nuith  the  ajftjlance  of  agitation  y 
at  nvhate^er  part  of  the  water  it  is  introducedy  it  will  be 
equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  liquid.  Now  though  it 
were  true  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fait  were  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  fea  under  the  line  than  towards  the  poles, 
from  the  conftaiit  agitation  occafioned  by  the  wind  and 
tide,  the  fait  muft  foon  pervade  the  whole  mafs  of  water. 
To  fay  that  the  fuperior  degree  of  heat  in  the  tropical 
regions  may  diflblve  a  greater  quantity  of  fait,  will  not 
deflroy  our  argument ;  for  it  is  an  eftabliflied  principle 
in  chemiftry,  that  cold  water  will  difi’olve  nearly  as  great 
a  quantity  of  fait  as  hot  water  can  diffolve. 

The  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  alfo  been  aferibed  to 
the  folution  of  fubterraneous  mines  of  fait  which  is 
fuppofed  to  abound  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  along 
its  ftiore*.  But  this  hypothefis  cannot  be  fupported. 
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If  the  fea  were  conftantly  diffolving  fait,  it  would  foon 
become  faturated ;  for  it  cannot  be  fald  that  it  is  de* 
prived  of  any  part  of  its  fait  by  evaporation,  fince  rain¬ 
water  is  frefh.  If  the  fea  were  to  become  faturated, 
neither  fifties  nor  vegetables  could  live  in  it.  We  mutt 
therefore  defpair  of  being  able  to  account  for  the  falt¬ 
nefs  of  the  fea  by  fecond  caufes ;  and  muft  fuppofe  that 
it  has  been  fait  from  the  creation.  It  is  impolfible  in¬ 
deed  to  fuppofe  that  the  waters  of  the  fea  were  at  any 
period  frefh  fince  the  formation  of  fifties  and  fea-plants : 
for  as  thefe  will  not  live  in  water  faturated  with  fait; 
neither  will  they  live  in  water  that  is  frefti  ;  we  therefore 
conclude  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  been  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  fimpleft  hypothefis  of  the 
three  that  has  been  mentioned.  It  explains  beft  the 
various  phenomena,  and  is  involved  in  feweff  difficulties. 
We  fhall,  however,  allow  that  there  may  be  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  that  the  faltnefs  of  fome  feas,  or  of  particu¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  fame  fea,  may  be  increafed  by  mines  of 
rock-falt  difperfed  near  its  fhores. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  this  fait  property  of  fea- 
water,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  pre- 
feiwes  its  waters  pure  and  fweet,  which  otherwife  would 
corrupt  and  ftink  like  a  filthy  lake,  and  confequently 
that  none  of  the  myriads  of  creatures  which  now  live 
therein  could  then  have  a  being.  From  thence  alfo  the 
fea- water  becomes  much  heavier,  and  therefore  (hips  of 
greater  fize  and  quantity  may  be  iifed  thereon.  Salt¬ 
water  alfo  doth  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  frefti- water,  whence 
the  feas  are  more  free  for  navigation.  We  have  a  dlf- 
fertation,  by  Dr  Ruffel,  concerning  the  medical  ufes  of 
fea- water  in  difeafes  of  the  glands,  &c.  wherein  the  au¬ 
thor  premifes  fome  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  fea- 
water,  coniidered  as  impregnated  with  particles  of  all 
the  bodies  it  paffes  over,  fuch  as  fubmarlne  plants,  fifh, 
falts,  minerals,  &c.  and  faturated  with  their  feveral  ef¬ 
fluvia,  to  enrich  it  and  keep  it  fromputrefadlion;  whence 
this  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  contrail  a  foapinefs  ;  and  the 
whole  coiledtion,  being  pervaded  by  the  fulphureous 
fteams  palling  through  it,  to  conftitute  what  we  call 
fea-water  ;  the  confeffed  diftingulfhing  chara£leriftics  of 
which  are  faltnefs,  bitternefs,  nitrofity,  and  undluolity : 
whence  the  author  concludes,  that  it  may  be  juftly  ex- 
peded  to  contribute  Fignally  to  the  improvement  of 
phyfic.  The  cafes  in  which  our  author  informs  us  we 
are  to  expedi  advantage  from  fea-water  are,  i.  In  all 
recent  obftruaions  of  the  glands  of  the  inteftines  and 
mtfentery.  2.  All  recent  obftru^lions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary  glands,  and  thofe  of  the  vifeera,  which  frequently 
produce  confomptions.  3.  All  recent  glandular  fwel- 
liiigs  the  neck,  or  other  parts.  4.  Recent  tumors 
of  the  joints,  if  they  are  not  fuppurated,  or  become 
fchirrous  or  cancerous,  and  have  not  carious  bones  for 
their  caufe.  5.  Recent  defluxions  upon  the  glands  of 
the  eyelids.  6.  All  defeedations  of  the  ikiu,  from  an 
eryfipelas  to  a  kpra.  7.  Difeafes  of  the  glands  of  the 
nofe,  with  their  ufual  companion  a  thicknefs  of  the  lip, 

8.  Obftru£lions  of  the  kidneys,  where  there  is  no  in¬ 
flammation,  and  the  ftone  not  large,  9.  In  recent  ob- 
ftru<ftions  of  the  liver,  this  method  will  be  proper, 
where  it  prevents  conftip^tions  of  the  belly,  and  alTifts 
other  medicines  direded  in  iderical  cafes.  The  fame 
remedy  is  faid  to  be  of  fignal  feivice  in  the  bronchocele; 
and  is.likevvife  recommended  for  the  prevention  of 
b  a  thofe 
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tliofe  bilious  colics  that  fo  frequently  affeft  our  marl- 
- ners. 

Pnfervatwn  of  SF.A>‘lVai£r  from  PutrefaBlon,  As  it 
as  fometitnes  necefiary  to  prefevvc  Tea- water  in  caflcs  for 
btithing  and  other  purpoles,  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
how  to  keep  it  from  pntrofadtioii.  Many  experiments 
^vcrc  made  to  determine  this  point  by  Mr  Henry,  and 
^ire  recorded  in  the  lirft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
<l.it€rary  and  Phllofophical  Society  of  Manchefter.  His 
firfl  experinaent  v/e  (hall  here  prefcnt  to  our  readers, 
“  To  one  quart  of  fea- water  were  added  two  fcruplcs 
of  frefh  quicklime  ;  to  another,  half  an  ounce  of  com¬ 
mon  culinary  fait ;  and  a  third  was  kept  as  a  ftandard 
without  any  addition.  The  mouths  of  the  bottles  be¬ 
ing  loofely  covered  with  paper,  they  were  expofcd  to 
the  a^fion  of  the  fun  in  fome  of  the  hotted  weather 
in  fummer.  In  about  a  week  the  ftandard  became 
very  offenfive ;  and  the  water,  with  the  additional 
quantity  of  fait,  did  not  continue  fweet  many  hours 
longer  ;  whereas  that  with  lime  continued  many  months 
without  ever  exhibiting  the  lead  marks  of  putridity.” 
When  he  added  a  dram  more  of  quicklime,  the  whole 
of  the  magnefia  contained  in  the  water  was  feparat^  ; 
and  when  a  further  addition  was  made,  a  lime-water 
was  immediately  formed.  He  therefore  concluded,  that 
two  fcriiples  of  quicklime  are  fufficient  to  preferve  a 
quart  of  fea- water.  The  proportions,  however,  may 
vaiy  a  little,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  quick- 
j  lime  employed. 

Different  Frejhtntng  of  SEA-Watcr.  The  method  of  making 
methods  of  fea- water  frefh  was  long  a  defideratum  in  navigation. 
fea^watTr^  Many  methods  have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofb.  Mr 
^  Appleby  publifhed  an  account  of  a  piocefs  which  he  had 
inftituted  in  the  year  I734«  He  diftillcd  fea-watcr 
with  a  quantity  ol  lapis  infernalis  and  calcined  bones ; 
but  this  procefs  was  foon  laid  afide,  as  it  was  not  only 
difficult  in  itfelf,  but  rendered  the  water  unpalatable. 
Dr  Butler  propofed  foap-leys  in  place  of  Mr  Appleby’s 
ingredients ;  but  the  water  was  Hill  liable  to  the 
fame  objection.  Dr  Stephen  Hales  recommended 
powdered  chalk  ;  but  his  method  was  expen  five,  and 
did  not  improve  the  tafte  of  the  water..  Dr  Lind 
of  Portfmouth  diftilled  fea-water  without  any  ingre- 
dients  ;  but  as  the  experiment  he  made  was  per¬ 
formed  in  a  vefiel  containing  only  two  quarts^  with  a 
glafs  receiver  in  his  ftudy,  nothing  conchifive  can-  be 
^  drawn  from  it  for  the  ufe  of  failors.  At  length  Dr 
Dr  Irving’s  Irving  brought  the  procefs  to  a  very  high  degree  of  lim- 
plicity  and  perfection,,  by  which  the  water  is  obtained 
pure,  without  much  expence  of  fuel  or  a-  complicated 
apparatus.  For  this  valuable  dilcovery  he  received  a 
reward  of  L.50DO.  The  advantages  of  his  method  re¬ 
main  to  be  {fated,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  I.  The  abolifhing  all  ftills,  ftill-heads,  worm-pipes> 
and  their  tubes,  which  occupy  fo  much  fpace  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  totally  incompatible  with  the  necelTary  bufinefs 
of  the  fhip and  ufmg  in  the  room  of  thefe  the  fhip’s 
kettle  or  boiler,  to  the  top  whereof  may  occafionally  be 
applied  a  fimple  tube,  which  can  be  eafily  made  on  board 
a  veffel  at  fea,  of  iron  plate,  fbove  funnel,  or  tin  fheet ; 
fo  that  no  fituation  can  prevent  a  fhip  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  fupplied  with  the  means  of  diililling  fea-water. 
2.  In  confequence  of  the  principles  of  diflillation  being 
fully  afeextained,  Uje  contrivance  oi  the  fimpleft  means 


of  obtaining  tlie  greatell  quantity  of  diftilkd  water,  by  Set, 
making  the  tube  fufficicntly  large  to  receive  the  whole  — 
column  of  vapour,  and  placing  it  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  to  prevent  any  compreffion  of  the  fluid,  which 
takes  place  fo  much  with  the  common  worm.  3  The 
adopting  of  thefimplelland  molt  efficacious  means  of  con- 
denfing  vapour  j  for  nothing  more  is  required  in  the  di- 
ftillation  blit  keeping  the  furfaceof  the  tube  always  wet, 
w^hich  is  done  by  having  fome  fea* water  at  hand,  and  a 
perfon  to  dip  a  mop  or  fwab  into  this  water,  aud  pafs  it 
along  the  upper  furfaceof  the  tube.  By  this  operation 
the  vapour  contained  in  the  tube  will  be  entirely  con- 
denfed  with  the  greatefl  rapidity  Imaginable  ;  for  by  the 
application  of  the  wet  mop  thin  flieets  of  water  are  uni¬ 
formly  {pread,  and  hiechanically  prefled  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  hot  tube  ;  which  being  converted  into  va¬ 
pour  make  way  for  a  fiicceffion  of  frefli  fheets  ;  and 
thus,  both  by  the  eyaporatlon  aiid  clofe  contaCf  of  the 
cold  water  conffantly  repeated,  the  heat  is  carried  off 
more  effectually  than  by  any  other  method  yet  known. 

4.  The  carrying  on  the  diftillatioii  without  any  addi¬ 
tion,  a  cbrreCl  chemical  analyfis  of  fea-water  having 
evinced  the  futility  of  mixing  ingredients  wu*th  it,  either 
to  prevent  an  acid  from  rifing  with  the  vapour,  or  to  de- 
ftroy  any  bituminous  oil  fuppofed  to  exill  in  fea-water, 
and  to  contaminate  the  dlftilled  water,  giving  it  that 
fiery  unpalatable  tafte  infeparable  from  the  former  pro. 
cefTcs.  5.  The  afeertaining  the  proper  quantity  of  fea  , 
water  that  ought  to  be  diftilled,  whereby  the  frefli  wa¬ 
ter  is  prevented  from  contraCfing  a  noxious  impregna¬ 
tion  of  metallic  falts,  and  the  vefiel  from  being  corroded 
and  otherwife  damaged  by  the  falts  caking  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  6.  The  producing  a  quantity  of  fweet  and 
wholefome  water,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and 
fufficlent  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fhlpplng,  7.  The  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  the  dreffing  the  Ihip’s  provllions,  fo 
as  to  diftil  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  water  from  the 
vapour,  which  would  otherwufe  be  loft,  without  any  ad¬ 
dition  of  fuel.  To  fum  up  the  merits  of  this  method 
a  few  words :  The  ufe  of  a  fimple  tube,  of  the  nloft: 
eafy  conftruCllon,  applicable  to  any  fliip- s  kettle.  The 
rejecting  all  ingredients  ;  afeertaining  the  proportion  of 
water  to  be  diftilled,  with  every  advantage  of  quality, 
faving  of  fuel,  and  prefervatlon  of  boilers.  The  ob¬ 
taining  frefh  water,  wholefome,  palatable,  and  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantities.  Taking  advivntage  of  the  vapour 
which  afeends  in  the  kettle  while  the  fhip’s  provifion^ 
are  boiling.  All  thefe  advantages  are  obtained  by  the 
above  mentioned  fimple  addition  to  the  common  {hlp*& 
kettles.  But  Dr  Irving  propofes  to  introduce  two  Kir*  ^ 

thef  improvements.  1  he  firlt  is  a  hearth,  or  dove,  f(> 
conftrufted  that  the  fire  which  is  kept  up  the  whole 
day  for  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  ihip  ferves  likewile 
for  diflillation.;  whereby  a  fufficlent  quantity  of  water 
for  all  the  economical  pui*pofes  of  the  flilp  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  with  a  very  inconliderable  addition  to  the  expence 
of  fuel.  The  other  improvement  is  that  of  fubftitiiting, 
even  in  the  largeft  (hips,  caft-iron  boilers,  of  a  new  con- 
ilruClion,  in  the  place  of  coppers.  ^ 

As  foon  as  fea-water  is  put  into  the  boiler,  the  tube  Dirc^Jfions 
is  to  be  fitted  either  into  the  top  or  lid,  round:  which,  ft  for  dilhll- 
neceffary,  a  bit  of  wet  linen  may  be  applied,  to  make  it^^p  fea-wa- 
fit  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  the  veffel ;  there  will  be  no 
occafion  for  luting,  as  the  tube  aCts  like  a  funnel  in  car- 
4  rymg 
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ryin^  oil  the  vapour, '  'When  the  water  Begins  in  boil, 
the  vapour  fhould  be  allowed  to  pafs  freely  for  a  minute, 
which  will  efFedlually  clean  the  tube  and  upper  part  of 
the  boiler.  The  tube  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  con- 
ffaiitly  w'et,  by  pacing  a  mop  or  fvvab,  dipped  in  fea 
water,  along  its  upper  furface.  The  wafte  water  run¬ 
ning  from  the  mop  may  be  carried  off  by  means  of  a 
board  made  like  a  fpout,  and  placed  beneath  the  tube. 

'i'he  diftillation  may  be  continued  till  three-fourths  of 
the  water  be  drawn  off,  and  no  further.  This  may  be 
afeertained  either  by  a  gauge-rod  put  into  the  boiler,  or 
by  meafuring  the  w’ater  didilled.  The  brine  is  then  to 
be  let  out.  Water  maybe  dillilled  in  the  fame  manner 
while  the  provifions  are  boiling.  When  the  tube  is 
made  on  fhore,  the  bell  fub (lance  for.  the  piirpofe  is 
thin  copper  w’cll  tinned,  this  being  more  durable  in  long 
voyages  than  tin-plates.  Inflead  of  mopping,  the  tube, 
if  required,  may  have  a  cafe  made  alfo  of  copper,  fo 
much  larger  in  diameter  as  to  admit  a  thin  {heet  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  circulate  between  them  by  means  of  a  fpiral  cop* 
per  thread,  with  a  pipe  of  an  inch  diameter  at  each  end 
of  the  cafe  ;  the  lower  for  receiving  cold  w^ater,  and  the 
upper  for  carrying  it  off  w^hen  heated. 

When  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  room  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  allowed  for  diflillation,  the  machine  (n®  2.), 
which  is  only  27  inches  long,  may  be  fubftituted,  as 
was  done  in  this  voyage.  The  principal  intention 
of  this  machine,  however,  is  to  diflil  rum  and  other 
liquors  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  has  been  employed  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs,  in  preventing  an  empyreuma,  or 
fiery  tafte. 

Figure  I.  reprefents  In  perfpe^live  a  fedlion  of  the 
t<vo  boilers  taken  out  of  the  frame.  In  the  back  part 
at  Df  E,  are  feen  openings  for  the  cocks.  On  the  top 
is  a  diflilling  tube  A,  B,  C,  five  Inches  diameter  at  A, 
and  decreafing  In  fize  to  three  inches  at  C  ;  the  length 
from  B  to  C  is  five  feet.  Near  C  is  a  ring  to  prevent 
the  w^ater  which  is  applied  to  the  fnrface  from  mixing 
wdth  the  diftilled  water.  In  the  infide  of  the  tube,  below 
B,  13  a  fmall  lip  or  ledging,  to  hinder  the  diftilled  water 
from  returning  into  the  boiler  by  the  rolling  of  the  fhip. 

In  figure  2.  A,  B,  C,  D,  reprefent  a  vertical  fedion 
of  a  copper  box,  27  Inches  lonsj,  feven  inches  wide,  and 
1 1  in  height,  tinned  on  the  infide.  In  the  bottom  F  Is 
an  aperture  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  ring  to 
fit  on  the  Hill  or  boiler.  The  dotted  lines  w'hich  run  nearly 
horizontal,  are  veffcls  of  thin  copper,  tinned  on  the  out- 
fide,  two  feet  long,  feven  inches  wnde,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  At  G  Is  a  funnel  to  receive  cold  wateiv 
which  Is  conveyed  Into  the  veflels  by  communicating 
pipes,  contrived  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete 
and  quick  circulation  of  the  water  through  their  w^hole 
extent.  When  the  water  is  become  hot  by  the  aflion 
of  the  Hearn,  it  is  difcliarged  by  the  horizontal  pipe  at 
A.  E  is  a  pipe  from  wdiich  the  diHilled  water  or  (pints 
i^un,  and  is  bent  in  fuch  a  form  that  the  liquor  running 
from  it  a£ls  as  a  valve,  and  hinders  any  Hearn  from  efca- 
ping  that  way.  On  the  top  of  the  box,  at  H,  is  a  fafety- 
valve,  which  prevents  any  danger  from  a  great  accu¬ 
mulation  of  vapour  not  condenfed  for  want  of  a  pro¬ 
per  fupply  of  cold  water. 

We  Hiall  now  mention  a  different  method,  difeOvered 
by  the  Chevalier  Lorgna,  by  Congelation  of  fea-waier. 

_  Sea -water  requires  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  in  order 
to  become  icc.  Our  auihor  found  tliat  a  freezing  mix- 
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ture,  made  by  miiiing  three  part^  of  pounded  ice  with 
two  parts  of  common  fait,  was  quite  fufhclcnt  to  freeze 
it.  The  cold  produced  by  this  mixture  Is  equal  to  about 
4^  below  nought  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

A  quantity  of  fea-water  is  never  entirely  congealed, 
a  portion  of  it  always  remaining  fluid  ;  and,  what  Is  very 
remarkable,  this  fluid  part  is  incomparably  more  full  of 
fait  and  more  naufeous  than  the  reH  :  hence,  if  this  be 
feparated  from  the  congealed  part,  the  latter  on  being 
melted  wall  be  found  to  contain  much  lefs  fait  than  it 
did  before  congelation.  This  we  Hi  all  call  ^ater  of 
the  fir/}  purification. 

If  the  water  of  the  firfl  purification  be  again  congeal¬ 
ed,  a  part  of  it  will  remain  fluid  as  in  the  firft  opera¬ 


tion.  This  Hiiid  portion  will  contain  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  fait  than  the  reH,  which  is  of  courfc  more  pure, 
and,  being  melted,  forms  the  water  of  the  Itcond  puri¬ 
fication.  'Fhas,  by  repeatedly  freezing  the  fame  Tea-wa¬ 
ter,  and  feparating  the  fluid  from  the  con  (ealed  part  In 
every  operation,  it  is  at  hi\  perfcdly  purified,  io  as  tO' 
be  entirely  di veHed  of  fait,  and  as  fit  for  diink  and  other 
purpofes  as  the  pnreH  water  that  is  ufecl. 

At  firH  the  fea-water,  in  order  to  be  congealed,  re¬ 
quires  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  ^is  mentioned  above, 
the  ice  formed  in  it  cOnfiHs  rather  of  fcales  or  filaments, 
than  of  a  compa<fl  body,  and  the  quantity  of  the  fluid- 
parts  bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
Ice.  But  as  the  water,  by"  undergoing  the  fucceHive 
congelations,  becomes  more  and  more  pure,  fo  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  being  congealed  by  a  fmaller  and 
fmaller  degree  of  cold  ;  the  ice  is  at  the  fame  time  more 
compact,  and  in  greater  quantity  ;  the  fluid  part  at  lad 
becoming  very  inconliderable. 

SEA-lVeecl,  or  Alga  Marina^  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
manure  on  the  fea-coaH,  where  it  can  be  procured  In 
abundance.  The  beH  fort  grows  on  rocks,  and  Is  that 
from  which  kelp  is  made.  The  next  to  this  is  called, 
the  peafy  fea- weed  \  and  the  worft  is  that  with  a  long 
llalk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  the  farmers 
mix  it  with  Hable-dung  and  earth,  and  thus  obtain  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  Sea- weed  Is  found 
alfo  to  be  a  very  fit  manure  for  gardens,  as  it  not  only 
enriches  thcm>  but  deHroys  the  vermin  by  which  they 
are  ufually  infefled. 

SsAAVoif  See  Anarrhicas; 

Sahnefs  of  the  Sea,  See  SEA-lVater, 

South  Sea-  See  Pacific  Ocean^  andbS'of;r//  Sea, 
SEAL,  a  puncheon,,  piece  of  metal,  or  other  mat¬ 
ter,  ufually  either  round  or  oval  ;  whereon  are  engra¬ 
ven  the  arms,  device,  &c.  of  Tome  prince,  Hate,  com¬ 
munity,  maTiHrate,  or  private  perfon,  often  with  a  le¬ 
gend  or  infcriptlon  ;  the  impreflion  whereof  in  wax 
ferves  to  make  aids,  inHruments,  &c.  authentic. 

The  ufe  of  feals,  as  a  mark  of  aulhcnticity  to  letters 
and  other  inHriimeins  in  writing.  Is  extremely  ancient. 
We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Perfiaiis  in  the  ear- 
lieH  and  moft  facred  records  of  hlHory^  And  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  there  is  a  very  remarkable  inHance,, 
not  only'  of  an  atteHation  by  feal,  but  alfo  of  the  other 
ufnal  formalities  attending  a  Jewifh  purchafe.  In  the 
civil  law  alfo,  Teals  were  the  evidence  of  truth,  and 
were  required,  on  the  part  of  the  witnefTes  at  leaH,  at 
the  atteHation  of  every  teHament;  But  in  the  times  of 
oiir  Saxon  anceHorS,  they  w^ere  not  much  in  ufe  in 
England.  For  though  Sir  Edward  Coke  relies  on  an^ 

inHance* 
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luftancc  of  king  Edwyn’s  making  ufe  of  a  feal  about 
100  years  before  tlie  conqueil,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  was  the  ufage  among  the  whole  nation  :  and 
perhaps  the  charter  he  mentions  may  be  of  doubtful 
authority,  from  this  very  circumftance  of  its  being  fcal- 
cd  ;  fince  w'e  are  affured  by  all  our  ancient  hiftorians 
that  fealing  was  not  then  in  common  ufe.  The  method 
of  the  Saxons  was,  for  fuch  as  could  writ^  to  fubfcribe 
their  names,  and,  \vhether  they  could  write  or  not,  to 
affix  the  fign  of  the  crofs ;  which  cuftom  our  illiterate 
Vulgar  do  for  the  moll  part  to  this  day  keep  up,  by 
ligning  a  crofs  for  their  mark  when  unable  to  write 
their  names.  And  indeed  this  inability  to  write,  and 
therefore  making  a  crofs  in  its  Head,  is  honeftly  avowed 
by  Csedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
charters.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  unfurmount- 
ablc  reafon,  the  Normans,  a  brave  but  illiterate  nation, 
at  their  firll  fettlement  in  France  ufcd  the  pradlice  of 
fealing  only,  without  writing  their  names  ;  which  cuftom 
continued  when  learning  made  its  way  among  them, 
though  the  reafon  for  doing  it  had  ceafed  ;  and  hence 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  to  Wellminller- 
abbey,  himfelf  being  brought  np  in  Normandy,  was 
witnefled  only  by  his  feal,  and  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  oldeft  fealed  charter  of  any  authenticity  in  Eng¬ 
land.  At  the  Conqueil,  the  Norman  lords  brought 
over  into  this  kingdom  their  own  fafhions  ;  and  intro¬ 
duced  waxen  feals  only,  inllead  of  the  Englidi  method 
of  writing  their  names,  and  figning  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  The  ‘impreffions  of  thefe  feals  were  fometimes  a 
knight  on  horleback,  fometimes  other  devices ;  but 
coats  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into  feals,  nor  in¬ 
deed  ufed  at  all  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
who  brought  them  from  the  croifade  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  were  firll  invented  and  painted  on  the  fiiields 
of  the  knights,  to  diflinguiUi  the  variety  of  perfons  of 
every  Chrillian  nation  who  reforted  thither,  and  who 
could  not,  when  clad  in  complete  fteel,  be  other  wife 
known  or  afcertainedl 

Ihis  negle6l  of  figning,  and  relling  only  upon  the 
authenticity  ol  feals,  remained  very  long  among  us;  for 
k  was  held  in  all  our  books,  that  fealing  alone  was  fuf- 
ficieiit  to  authenticate  a  deed  ;  and  fo  the  common  form 
of  attelling  deeds,  fealed  and  delivered,’^  continues  to 
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Definition.  '15  ^  wc  cxprcfs  that  noble  art,  or,  more 

jL3  purely,  the  qualifications  which  enable  a  man 
to  exercife  the  noble  art  of  w'orkiiig  a  fhip.  A  sea¬ 
man,  in  the  language  of  the  profeffion,  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  mariner  or  labourer  ^on  board  a  llilp,  but  a  man 
who  underllands  the  llru£lure  of  this  wonderful  machine, 
and  every  fubordinate  part  of  its  mechanifm,  fo  as  to 
liable  him  to  employ  it  to  the  beft  advantage  for  pulh- 
ino  her  forward  in  a  particular  direaion,  and  for  avoid¬ 
ing  the  numbcrlefs  dangers  to  which  Ihe  is  expofed  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  He  alfo  knows 
what  Gourfes  can  be  held  by  the  Ihip,  according  to  the 
wind  that  blows,  and  what  cannot,  and  which  of  thefe 
is  moll  conducive  to  her  progrefs  in  her  intended  voy¬ 
age  ;  and  he  mull  be  able  to  perform  every  part  of  the 


this  day  ;  notwithftanding  the  llatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  Seal 
revives  the  Saxon  cuftom^  and  exprefsly  direds  the  fign-  11 
ing  in  all  grants  of  lands  and  many  other  fpecies^of 
deeds  :  in  which,  therefore,  figning  feems  to  be  now  as 
rieceflary  as  fealing,  though  it  hath  been  fometimes  held 
that  the  one  includes  the  other. 

I’he  king’s  great  feal  is  that  whereby  all  patents,  com- 
miffions,  warrants,  &c.  coming  down  from  the  king  arc 
fealed  ;  the  keeping  whereof  is  in  Uie  handi  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  king’s  privy  feal  is  a  feal  that  is  ufually 
firft  fet  to  grants  that  are  to  pafs  the  great  feal. 

Seal.  See  Keeper  of  the  Privy- Seal, 

^EAL  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and  the  im« 
preffion  thereon  affixed  to  the  thing  fealed. 

An  amalgam  of  mercury  with  gold,  reduced  to  the 
confiftence  of  butter,  by  draining  off  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  through  leather,  has  been  recommended  as  a  pro- 
per  material  for  taking  off  the  impreflion  of  feals  in  wax. 

In  this  Hate,  the  compound  fcarcely  contains  one  part 
of  mercury  to  two  of  gold  ;  yet  is  of  a  filver  whitenefs, 
as  if  there  was  none  ot  the  precious  metal  in  it.  la 
this  fiate  it  grows  foft  on  being  warmed  or  worked  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers;  and  is  therefore  proper  for  the  purpofe 
above-mentioned,  but  is  not  fuperior  to  fome  amalgams 
made  with  the  inferior  metals,  as  is  well  known  to  fome 
impoftors,  who  have  fold  for  this  ufe  amalgams  of  the 
bafe  metals  as  curious  preparations  of  gold. 

Seal,  in  zoology.  See  Phoca. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery  appointed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  leal  to  feal  the 
writs  and  inilruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  arcliitefture,  the  fixing  a  piece  of** 
wood  or  iron  in  a  wall  with  plaffer,  mortar,  cement, 
lead,  or  other  folid  binding.  For  ffaples,  hinges,  and 
joints,  plaller  is  very  proper, 

Sealiejg-IVux,  See  Wax, 

SEAM,  or  Seme  of  corn,  is  a  meafure  of  eiVht  bu- 
ffiels. 

Seam  ef  Glafs,  the  quantity  of  120  pounds,  or  24 
fiones,  each  five  pounds  w'eight.  The  feam  of  wood  is 
an  horfe-load. 

Seam,  in  mines,  the  fame  with  a  vein  or  ffratum  cf 
metal. 
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neceffary  operation  with  his  own  hands.  As  the  fea- 
meii  exprefs  it,  he  muff  be  able  ‘‘  to  hand,  reef,  and 
fteer.” 

We  are  juftified  in  calling  it  a  nolle  art^  not  only  by  Tmportancj 
its  importance,  which  it  is  quite  needlefs  to  amplify  or^”^ 
embelliffi,  but  by  its  immenie  extent  and  difficulty,  and 
tiie  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded— all  of  which  muff  be  poffeffed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  fiiffi  offer  themfelves  without 
refleaion  in  an  inllant,  otherwife  the  pretended  feamaa 
is  but  a  lubber,  and  cannot  be  t ruffed  on  his  watch. 

’  The  art  is  pradlifed  by  perfons  without  what  we  call 
education^  and  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  there- 
fore  'it  fuffers  in  the  ellimation  of  the  carelefs  fpedla- 
tor.  It  is  thought  little  of,  becaufe  little  attention  is 

paid 
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i  paid  to  it.  But  if  multiplicity,  variety,  and  intricvacy 

.  |  of  principles,  and  a  fyflematic  knowledcre  of  thefe  prin- 

.  j  ciples,  intitle  any  art  to  the  appellation  of  fctentlfic  and 

liberaly  feamanfhip  claims  thefe  epithets  in  an  eminent 
degree.  We  are  amufed  with  the  pedantry  of  the  fea- 
man,  which  appears  in  his  whole  language.  Indeed  it 
is  the  only  pedantry  that  amufes.  A  fcholar,  a  foldier, 
a  lawyer,  nay,  even  the  elegant  courtier,  would  difguft 
U3,  were  he  to  make  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  atinlions 
to  his  profcfhon  that  is  well  received  from  the  jolly  fea- 
man  ;  and  we  do  the  feaman  no  more  than  jullice.  His 
profciTion  mujl  engrofs  his  whole  mind,  otherwife  he  can 
3  never  learn  it.  He  poflefTes  a  prodigiour.  deal  of  know- 
D'fncuity  ledge  ;  hut  the  honell  tar  cannot  tell  what  he  knows,  or 
of  the  ait,  rather  what  he  feels,  for  his  fcience  is  really  at  his' fin- 
^  gers  ends.  We  can  fay  with  confidence,  that  If  a  per- 

fon  of  education,  verfed  in  mechanics,  and  acquainted 
with  the  flrudlnre  of  a  fiiip,  were  to  obferve  with  atten¬ 
tion  tlie  movements  which  arc  made  on  board  a  firft  or 

ifecond  rate  fnip  of  war  during  a  fliifting  ftorm,  under 
the  direct  ion  of  an  intelligent  officer,  he  would  be  rapt 
in  admiralloii. 

Wliat  a  pity  it  is  that  an  art  fo  important,  fa  diffi* 
cult,  and  fo  intimately  connedled  with  the  invariable 
laws  of  mechanical  nature,  fhoyld  be  fo  held  by  its  pof- 
fefTors,  that  It  cannot  improve,  but  mull  die  with  each 
individual.  Having  no  advantages  of  previous  educa* 
tion,  they  cannot  arrange  their  thoughts  ;  they  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think.  They  can  far  lefs  exprefs  or 
communicate  to  others  the  intuitive  knowledge  which 
they  pofiefs;  and  their  art,  acquire!  by  habit  alone,  is 
little  different  from  an  inftindf.  We  are  as  little  in- 
titled  to  expeeft  improvement  here  as  in  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  bee  or  the  beaver.  The  fpecies  (pardon 
the  allufion  ye  generous  hearts  of  oak)  cannot  improve. 
Yet  a  fhlp  is  a  machine.  We  know  the  forces  which 
adf.  on  it,  and  we  know  the  refults  of  its  conftrudlion — 
all  thefe  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  motion.  What  hin¬ 
ders  this  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  pra6lical  maxims,  as 
well  founded  ami  as  logically  deduced  as  the  working 
of  a  fleam  engine  or  a  cotton  mill.  The  floker  or  the 
fpinner  a£fs  only  with  his  hands,  and  may  “  whiffle  as 
he  works  for  want  of  thought but  the  rnechanifl,  the 
engineer,  thinks  for  him,  improves  his  machine,  and  di- 
reds  him  to  a  better  pradice.  May  not  the  rough  fea- 
1  man  look  for  the  fame  afiiftance  j  and  may  not  the  inge¬ 

nious  fpeculatift  in  liis  clofet  unravel  the  intricate  thread 
of  mechanifm which  conneds  all  the  manual  operations 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  and  both  f  urnifh 
the  feaman  with  a  better  machine  and  dired  him  to  a 
^  more  dexterous  ufe  of  it  ? 

\  Which  has  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  may  be  done  ; 

■  nay,  we  may  fay  that  much  has  been  done.  We  think 

Varidhy  of  the  progrelfive  labours  of  Renaud,  Pitot,  Bou- 

the  French  gucr,  Dii  Hamel,  Groignard,  Bernoulli,  Euler,  Romme, 

I  philofo-  and  others ;  and  are  both  furprifed  and  forry  that  Bri- 
!  tain  has  contributed  fo  little  in  thefe  attempts.  Gor- 

'  don  is  the  only  one  of  our  countrymen  who  has  given  a 

profefTedly  fcientific  treatife  on  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
•fubjed.  ^  The  government  of  France  has  always,  been 
ftrongly  Impreffed  with  the  notion  of  great  improve¬ 
ments  being  attainable  by  fyflematic  ftudy  of  this  art  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  endeavoiirs  of  that  ingenious 
aation  for  any  thing  of  pradical  importance  that  has 
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been  obtained,  M.fBouguer  was  proftfTor  of  hydro¬ 
logy  at  one  of  the  marine  academies  of  France,  and 
was  enjoined,  as  part  of  his  duty,  to  compofe  dilTerta- 
tions  both  on  the  conflrudion  and  the  working  of  fhipo* 
liis  Traite  du  Nawe^  and  his  Manauvre  des  h^aijfeauxy 
are  undoubtedly  very  valuable  performances !  So  are 
thofe  of  Euler  and  Bernoulli,  confidered  as  mathemati¬ 
cal  differtations,  and  they  are 'Wonderful  works  of  ge¬ 
nius,  confidered  as  the  prodiidions  of  perfons  who  haW- 
ly  ever  faw  a  fhip,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  profeflion  of  a  feaman,  Tn  tliis  relped  Bouguer 
had  great  fiiperiority,  having  always  lived  at  a  fea-port, 
and  having  made  many  very  long  voyages.  His  trea- 
tifes  therefore  are  infinitely  better  accommodated  to  the 
demands  of  the  feaman,  and  more  diredlly  inlhudlive  ; 
but  Itill  the  author  is  more  a  mathematician  than  an  ar- 
tift,  and  his  performance  is  intelligible  only  to  mathe¬ 
maticians.  It  is  true,  the  academical  education  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  French  navy  is  fuch,  that  a 
great  number  of  them  may  acquire  the  preparatory 
knowledge  that  is  neceffary  ;  and  we  are  well  informed 
that,  in  this  refpea,  the  officers  of  the  Britiih  navy  arc 
greatly  inferior  to  them. 

But  this  veiy  ciVcumftance  lias  furr.i'rtied  to  many  Argu^ient 
perfons  an  argument  againlt  the  utility  of  thofe  per-  agitinft  the 
formances.  It  is  faid  that,  “  notwithftandiiig  this  fii- 
perior  mathematical  educ-ation,  and  the  pofleffion 
thofe  boafted  performances  of  IVI.  Bouguer,  the  French 
are  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of  feantanJhip,  to  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  have  not  a  page  in  their  language  to  in- 
ftiu6l  them,  and  wlio  could  not  perufe  it  if  they  had  it.^- 
Nay,  fo  little  do  the  French  themlelves  feem  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  of  thefe  publications,  that  no  perfon  a- 
mong  them  has  attempted  to  make  a  familiar  abridpe- 
nient  ol  them,  written  111  a  w’ay  fitted  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  ftill  remain  ncgledted  in  their  original 
abftrufe  and  uninterefting  form. 

We  wifh  that  we  could  give  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer  to 
this  obfervatioii.  It  is  juft,  and  it  is  important.  Tliefe 
very  ingenious  and  learned  differtations  are  by  no  meafis 
fo  ufelul  as  we  fnould  ej^edf.  They  are  large  books, 
and  appear  to  contain  much;  and  as  their  plan  is  logical, 
it  feems  to  occupy  the  whole  fubjeeft,  and  therefore  to 
have  done  almoft  all  that  can  be  done.  But,  alas!  they 
have  only  opened  the  fubjedl,  and  the  ftudy  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  ilie  whole  Icience  of  the  art  muft  proceed 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  impiilfions  of  the  wind  and 
water.  Thefe  are  the  forces  which  adi  on  the  machine ; 
and  its  motions,  which  are  the  ultimatum  of  our  re- 
fearch,  whether  as  an  end  to  be  obtained  or  as  a  thinnf 
to  be  prevented,  muft  depend  on  thefe  lorces.  Now  it 
is  with  refpea  to  this  fundamental  point  that  we  are  as  g 
yet  almoft  totally  in  the  dark.  And,  in  the  perform- M^hich  are 
ances  of  M.  Bouguer,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  other  an-  eoatefiedly 
thors  we  have  named,  the  theory  of  thefe  forces,  by 
which  their  quantity  and  the  diredion  of  their  action  lun  'araen- 
are  afcertaiiied,  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  and  its  refults  lal  yrinci- 
ceviate  fo  enormoiilly  from  what  isobferved  in  the  mo- 
tions  of  a  ftiip,  that  the  perfon  who  ftioiild  direft  the 
operations  on  ftiipboard,  in  conformity  to  the  maxims 
deducible  from  M.  Bouguer’s  propofitions,  would  be 
baffled  in  moft  of  his  attempts,  and  be  in  danger  of  lo- 
fing  the  ihip.  The  whole  proceeds  on  the  fuppofed 
truth  of  that  theory  which  ftates  the  impulfe  of  a  fluid 

3  to 
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tc  be  in  tbc  proportion  of  the  fquare  of  the  hne  of  the 
angle  of  incidence;  and  that  its  aaion  on  any  rmall 
portion,  fucli  as  a  fquare  foot  of  the  fails  or  hull,  is  the 
fame  as  if  that  portion  were  detached  from  tlie  reft,  and 
were  expofed,  fingle  and  alone,  to  the  wind  or  water  in 
the  fame  angle.  But  we  have  Hiown,  in  the  article 
JiESis7ANCR  of  Flu'tdsf  both  from  theory  and  experience, 
that  both  of  thefe  principles  are  erroneous,  and  this  to 
a  very  great  degree,  in  cafes  which  occur  moft  fre¬ 
quently  in  pradice,  that  is,  in  the  fmall  arigles  ot  in¬ 
clination.  When  the  wind  falls  nearly  perpendicular  on 
the  fails,  theory  is  not  very  erroneous  ;  but  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  circiimllances  of  the  fliip’s  fituatioii  are  gene¬ 
rally  fuch  that  the  pradice  is  eafy,  occurring  almoft 
without  thouglit ;  and  in  this  cafe,  too,  even  confider- 
able  deviations  from  the  very  beft  pratftice  are  of  no 
great  moment.  The  interefting  cafes,  where  the  in¬ 
tended  movement  requires  or  depends  upon  very  ob¬ 
lique  adVions  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  its  pradlica- 
bility^r  impradllcability  depends  on  a  very  fmall  varia- 
■tton  of  this  obhquity  ;  a  miftahe  of  the  force,  either  as^ 
to  intenfity  or  direftion,  produces  a  mighty  effedt  on‘ 
the  refiilting  motion.  This  is  the  cafe  in  failing  to 
wiiidwa,rd  ;  the  moft  important  of  all  the  general  pro- 
'blems  of  feamanfhip.  The  trim  of  the  fails,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  fliip,  fo  as  to  gain  moft  on  tlie  wind,  are 
very  nice  things  ;  that" is,  they  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  a  fmall  miftake  produces  a  very  con- 
ftderable  eftedl.  The  fame  thing  obtains  in  many  of 
the  nice  problems  of  tacking,  box-hauling,  wearing  af¬ 
ter  lyhig-to  ill  a  ftorm,  &c. 

The  error  in  the  fecoud  aftertion  of  the  theory  is  ft  ill 
greater,  and  the  adlion  on  one  part  of  the  fall  or  hull  is  fo 
greatly  modified  by  its  adtion  on  another  adjoining  part, 
that  a  ftay-faills  often  feen  hanging  like  a  loofe  rag,  al- 
tho’  there  is  nothing  between  it  and  the  wind  ;  and  this 
merely  becaufe  a  great  fail  in  its  neighbourhood  fends 
off  a  lateral  ftream  of  wind,  which  completely  hinders 
the  w'ind  from  getting  lat  it.  Till  the  theoi7  of  the 
^laion  of  fluids  be  eftablifhed,  therefore,  we  cannot  tell 
what  are  the  forces  which  are  ading  on  every'  point  of 
the  fail  and  hull :  Therefore  we  cannot  tell  either  the 
mean  intenfity  or  direaion  of  the  whole  force  which 
^as  OH  any  particular  fail,  nor  the  intenfity  and  mean 
direaion  of  the  refiftance  to  the  hull ;  circuinftances 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  enabling  us  to  fay  what  will  be 
their  energy  in  producing  a  rotation  round  any  particu¬ 
lar  axis.  In  like  planner,  we  cannot,  by  fuch  a  com¬ 
putation,  find  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  (fee 
Rotation),  or  the  velocity  of  fuch  convedion.  In 
fhort,  wc  cannot  pronounce  with  tolerable  confidence 
4  priori  wbal  will  be  the  motions  in  any  cafe,  or  what 
difpofitions  of  the  fails  will  produce  the  movement  we 
wifh  to  perform.  ^The  experienced  feaman  learns  by 
habit  the  general  effedls  of  every  difpofition  of  the  fails; 
and  though  his  knowledge  is  far  from  being  accurate, 
it  feluom  leads  him  into  any  very  blundering  operation. 
Perhaps  he  feldom  makes  the  beft  adjuftment  poffiole, 
but  feldomer  ftill  does  he  deviate  very  far  from  it ;  and 
in  the  moft  general  and  important  problems,  fuch  as 
woiking  to  windward,  the  refult  of  much  experience 
and  many  corredftions  has  fettled  a  trim  of  the  fails, 
which  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  (it  mu  ft 
be  acknowledged)  deviates  widely  and  uniformly  from 
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the  theories  of  the  mathematician’s  clofet.  The  honeft 
tar,  therefore,  muft  be  indulged  in  his  joke  on  the  ufcr 
lefs  labours  of  the  mathematician,  wlio  can  neither 
hand,  reef,  nor  fteer. 

After  this  account  of  the  theoretical  performances 
in  the  art  of  feamanfhip,  and  what  we  have  fald  in  au* 
other  place  on  the  fmall  hopes  we  entertain  of  feeing  a 
perFe6f  theory  of  the  iinpuife  of  fluids,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
peCled  that  we  enter  very  minutely  on  the  fiibjedt  in 
this  place  ;  nor  is  it  our  intention.  But  let  it  be  ob« 
ferved,  that  the  theory  is  defective  in  one  point  only  ;  ,  ^  u  f 
and  although  this  is  a  moft  important  point,  and  the  er- 
rors  in  it  deftroy  the  conclufions  of  the  chief  propoli-  made  of 
tions,  the  reafonings  remain  in  full  force,  and  the  ?nodus  them. 
operandi  is  precifely  fuch  as  is  ftated  in  the  theory.  The 
principles  of  the  art  are  therefore  to  be  found  ii\  thefe 
treatifes  ;  but  Falfe  inferences  have  been  drawn,  by  com¬ 
puting  from  erroneous  quantities.  The  rules  and  tli? 
pra^ice  of  the  computation,  however,  are  ftill  beyond 
controverfy  :  Nay,  fince  the  procefs  of  inveftigation  is 
legitimate,  we  may  make  ufe  of  it  in  order  to  difeover 
the  very  circumftance  in  which  we  are  at  prefent  mlf- 
taken  ;  for  by  converting  the  propofition,  inftead  of 
finding  the  motions  by  means  of  the  fuppofed  forces, 
combined  with  the  known  mcchanifm,  we  may  d'fcover 
the  forces  by  means  of  this  mechanifm  and  the  obferved 
motions  g 

We  fhall  therefore  in  this  place  give  a  very  general  Dafign  of 
view  of  the  movements  of  a  (hip  under  fail,  fhovving  this  article* 
how  they  are  produced  and  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  on  her  fails,  the  w'ater  on  her  rudder  and  on 
her  bows.  We  fhall  not  attempt  a  precife  determina¬ 
tion  of  any  of  thefe  movements  ;  but  we  fhall  fay  enou  jh 
to  enable  the  curious  landfman  to  underftand  how  this 
mighty  machine  is  managed  ainidft  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves  :  and,  what  is  more  to  our  wlfli,  we  hope  to 
enable  the  uninftrudted  but  thinking  feaman  to  genera- 
life  that  knowledge  which  he  pofTeffes ;  to  clafs  his  ideas, 
and  give  them  a  fort  of  rational  fyftem  ;  and  even  to 
improve  his  pra6liee,  by  making  him  fenfible  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  operation  of  every  thing  he  does,  and  in  what 
manner  it  contributes  to  produce  the  movement  which 
lie  has  in  view.  ^ 

A  fhip  may  be  confidered  at  prefent  as  a  mafs  of  in-  ^  fj^jp  cov¬ 
ert  matter  in  free  fpace,  at  liberty  to  move  in  every  di-  iidered  ann 
reftion,  according  to  the  forces  which  impel  or  refift 
her  ;  and  when  fhe  is  in  actual  motion,  in  the  direction 
of  her  courfe,  we  may  ftill  confider  her  as  at  reft  in  abf  oppofits 
folute  fpace,  but  expofed  to  the  impulfe  of  a  current  offerees, 
water  moving  equally  faft  in  the  oppofite  diredlion  ; 
for  in  both  cafes  the  preffare  of  the  water  on  her  bows  ^ 
is  the  fame  ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  pofiible,  and  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  currents,  that  the  impulfe  of  the 
wind  on  her  fails,  and  that  of  the  water  on  her  bows, 
balance  each  other  fo  precifely,  that  fhe  not  only  does  , 

not  ftir  from  the  place,  but  alfo  remains  fteadlly  in  the 
fame  pofition,  with  her  head  diredled  to  the  fame  point  ’ 

of  the  compafs.  'i'his  ftate  of  things  is  eafily  conceived 
by  any  peifon  accuftomed  to  confider  mechanical  fub-  ^ 
and  every  feaman  of  experience  has  obferved  it. 

It  is  of  importance  to  confider  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
becaufe  it  gives  us  the  moft  familiar  notion  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  thefe  forces  of  the  wind  and  water  are  fet 
in  oppofition,  nnd  made  to  balaace  or  »ot  to  balance 

each 
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each  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  (hip,  In  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ^oods  and  the  weights  balance  each  other 
In  the  fcales  by  the  Intervention  of  a  beam  or  fteel- 

.f 

the  wind  -  -  ^  , 

on  the  fails  changing  her  rate  of  failing,  or  varying  the  direction  of 

oppofite  to  her  head,  we  muft  in  the  firft -place  conceive  the  accu- 
that  of  the  jxiulated  Impulfes  of  the  wind  on  all  her  fails  as  preclfe- 
the  bows,  directly  oppofite  to  the  Impulfe  of  the  wa¬ 

ter  on  her  bows.  In  the  next  place,  becaufe  the  fhip 
does  not  change  the  direftion  of  her  keel,  /he  refembles 
the  balanced  fteelyard,  In  which  the  energies  of  the  two 
weights,  which  tend  to  produce  rotations  In  oppofite 
direftions,  and  thus  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  beam, 
mutually  balance  each  other  round  the  fulcrum  ;  fo  the 
energies  ef  the  adllons  of  the  wind  on  the  different  falls 
balance  the  energies  of  the  water  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  hull. 

The  feamati  has  two  principal  talks  to  perform.  The 
firft  is  to  keep  the  flilp  fteadily  In  that  courfe  which 
will  bring  her  far  theft  on  in  the  line  of  her  intended 
^voyage.  This  is  frequently  very  different  from  that 
line,  and  the  choice  of  the  beft  courfe  is  fometimes  a 
Skill  of  the  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty.  It  Is  fometimes  pof- 
feaman  dif-  f^hlc  to  fhape  the  courfe  precifely  along  the  line  of  the 
iha^in  intelligent  feaman  knows  that  he 

courfe.  arrive  fooner,  or  with  greater  fafety,  at  his  port, 

by  taking  a  different  courfe  ;  becaufe  he  will  gain  more 
by  increafing  his  fpeed  than  he  lofes  by  incieafing  the 
diftance.  Some  principle  muft  diredl  him  In  the  felec- 
tlon  of  this  courfe.  This  we  muft  attempt  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  reader. 

Having  chofen  fuch  a  courfe  as  he  thinks  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous,  he  muft  fet  fuch  a  quantity  of  fail  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  wind  will  allow  him  to  carry  with  fafe- 
fy  and  effe^,  and  muft  trim  the  falls  properly,  or  fo  ad- 
juft  their  pofitlons  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,*  that 
they  may  have  the  greateft  poffible  tendency  to  Impel 
the  fhIp  In  the  line  of  her  courfe,  and  to  keep  her  ftea¬ 
dily  in  that  direftion. 

His  other  taflc  is  to  produce  any  deviations  which  he 
fees  proper  from  the  prefeiit  courfe  of  the  fhip  ;  and  to 
produce  thefe  in  the  moft  certain,  the  fafeft,  and  the 
moft  expeditious  manner.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  move¬ 
ment  that  the  mechanical  nature  of  a  fhip  comes  into 
view,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fuperior  addrefs  and  re- 
fource  of  an  expert  feaman  is  to  be  perceived. 

Under  the  article  Sailing  fome  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  firft  tallc  of  the  feaman,  and  It  ivas  there 
fhown  how  a  fhip,  after  having  taken  up  her  anchor  and 
fitted  her  fails,  accelerates  her  motion,  by  degrees  which 
continually  diminifh,  till  the  Increafing  refiftance  of  the 
water  becomes  precifely  equal  to  the  diminlfhed'impulfe 
of  the  wind,  and  then  the  motion  continues  uniformly 
the  fame  fo  long  as  the  wind  continues  to  blow  with  the 
fame  force  and  in  the  fame  direftlon. 

It  is  perfectly  confonant  to  experience  that  the  im- 
pulfe  of  fluids  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  relative  ve¬ 
locity.  I^et  it  be  fuppofed  that  when  water  moves  one 
foot  per  fecond  its  perpendicular  preflure  or  impulfe  on 
a  fquare  foot  is  m  pounds.  Then,  if  it  be  moving  with 
the  velocity  V  eftimated  in  feet  per  fecond,  its  perpen¬ 
dicular  impulfe  oil  a  furface'  S,  containing  any  number 
of  fquare  feet,  muft  be  w  S  V*. 

In  like  manner,  the  Impulfe  of  air  on  the  fame  fur- 
VoL.  XVII.  Fart.  I. 
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face  may  be  reprefented  by  «  S  V* ;  and  the  proportion 
of  the  impulfe  of  thefe  two  fluids  wIU  be  that  of  m  to  n. 
We  may  exprefs  this  by  the  ratio  of  y  to  i,  making 


M.  Bouguer’s  computations  and  tables  are  on  the  Tmpulfe  of 
fuppofition  that  the  impulfe  of  fea-water  moving  one  water 
foot  per  fecond  is  23  ounces  on  a  fquare  foot,  and  that^®^f’“^®^ 
the  impulfe  of  the  wind  is  the  fame  when  it  blows 
the  rate  of  24  feet  per  fecond.  Thefe  meafures  are  all  fquare  foot* 
French.  They  by  no  means  agree  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  others ;  and  what  we  have  already  faid,  when 
treating  of  the  Resistance  of  Fluids,  is  enough  to 
/how  us  that  nothing  like  precife  meafures  can  be  ex- 
pedled.  It  was  fhown  as  the  refult  of  a  rational  invef- 
tigation,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Buat 
and  others,  that  the  Impulfions  and  refiftances  at  the 
fame  furface,  with  the  fame  obliquity  of  incidence  and 
the  fame  velocity  of  motion,  are  different  according  to 
the  form  and  fituation  of  the  adjoining  parts.  Thus 
the  total  refiftance  of  a  thin  board  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  long  prifm,  having  this  board  for  its  front  or  bow'. 

See, 

We  are  greatly  at  a  lofs  what  to  give  as  abfoiute  mea¬ 
fures  of  thefe  impulfions. 

1.  With  relpeft  to  w^ater.  The  experiments  of  the 
French  academy  on  a  prifm  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
and  four  feet  long,  indicate  a  refiftance  of  0,973  pounds 
avoirdupois  to  a  fquare  foot,  moving  with  the  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  fecond  at  the  furface  of  ftill  water. 

Mr  Buat’s  experiments  on  a  fquaie  foot  wholly  Im- 
merfed  In  a  ft  ream  were  as  follow  ; 

A  fquare  foot  as  a  thin  plate  -  j,8i  pounds. 

Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  one  foot 

long  -  .  .  1,^2 

Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  three  feet 

long  -  .  .  1^29 

The  refiftance  of  fca-water  Is  about  greater. 

2.  With  refped  to  air,  the  varieties  are  as  great.— 

The  refiftance  of  a  fquare  foot  to  air  moving  with  the 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  fecond  appears  from  Mr  Ro- 
blns’s  experiments  on  16  fquare  inches  to  be  on  a 
fquare  foot  -  0,001596  pounds, 

Chevalier  Borda’s  on  16  Inches  0,001757 

- - on  81  Inches  0,002042 

Mr  Roufe^s  on  large  furfaces  0,002291 

Precife  meafures  are  not  to  be  expefted,  nor  are  they 
necefiary  in  this  inquiry.  Here  we  are  chiefly  intereft- 
ed  In  their  proportions,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  their 
mode  of  aftion  In  the  different  clrcumftances  of  obliqui¬ 
ty  and  velocity. 

^  We  begin  by  recurring  to  the  fundamental  propofi- 
tion  concerning  the  Impulfe  of  fluids,  viz.  that  the  abfo¬ 
iute  preffure  is  always  In  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  ' 

the  impelled  furface,  whatever  may  be  the  dlredlion  of 
the  ftream  of  fluid  We  muft  therefore  illuftrate  thcDireaim- 
doarine,  by  always  fuppofing  ti  fiat  furface  of  failV^^^^®^ 
ii retched  on  a  yard,  which  can  be  braced  about  in  . 

direaion,  and  giving  this  fall  fuch  a  pofition  and 
an  extent  of  furface  that  the  Impulfe  on  it  may  be  the  the  y^rd* 
fame  both  as  to  direaion  and  in tenfity  with  that  on  ^ 
the  real  fails.  ^  Thus  the  confideration  Is  greatly  Ampli¬ 
fied.  ^-'The  direaion  of  the  Impulfe  is  therefore  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  yard.  Its  Intenfity  depends  on  the  vc- 
C  c  locity 
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locity  With  which  the  wind  meets  the  fail,  and  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  its  ftroke.  We  fhnll  adopt  the  con ‘ru^^ions 
founded  on  the  common  dodlrine,  that  the  impulfe  is 
as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  inclination,  becaufethey 
arc  fimple  ;  whereas,  if  vve  were  to  introduce  the  values 
of  the  oblique  impulfes,  fuch  as  they  have  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  excellent  experiments  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  the  conftrudfions  would  be  complicated  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  could  hardly  draw  any  confequences 
which  would  be  intellierible  to  any  but  expert  mathe¬ 
maticians.  The  conclufions  will  be  erroneous,  not  in 
kind  but  in  quantity  only  ;  and  we  (hall  point  out  the 
neceffary  coiredfions,  fo  that  the  final  refults  will  be 
found  not  very  different  from  real  obfervation. 

If  a  fiiip  were  a  round  cylindrical  body  like  a  flat 
tub,  floatin;^  on  its  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  mafl  and 
fail  in  the  centre,  fhe  would  always  fail  in  a  dite(5hion 
perpendicular  to  the  yard.  This  is  evident.  But  (lie 
is  an  oblong  body,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  che-l, 
whofe  length  greatly  exceeds  its  breadth.  She  is  fo 
fhaped,  that  a  moderate  force  will  pufli  her  through 
the  water  with  the  head  or  ftern  foremofl; ;  but  it  re- 
quires  a  very  great  force  to  pufh  her  fidewife  with  the 
fame  velocity.  A  fine  failing  Ihip  of  war  will  require 
about  12  times  as  much  force  to  pufli  her  fidewife  as 
to  pufli  her  head  foremofl.  In 'this  refpecfl  therefore 
fhe  will  very  much  refemble  a  clieft  whofe  length  is  1 2 
times  its  breadth ;  and  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  thefe  refi fiances  in  different  fhips,  we  may  always 
fubftitute  a  box  w^hich  fhall  have  the  fame  refiftances 
headwife  and  fidewife. 

Let  EFGPI  (fig.  I.)  be  the  horizontal  fe(flIon  of 
fuch  a  box,  and  AB  its  middle  line,  and  C  its  centre. 
In  whatever  dlre<flion  this  box  may  chance  to  move,  the 
dire<flion  of  the  whole  refi fiance  on  its  two  fides  will 
pafs  through  C.  For  as  the  whole  flream  has  one  incli¬ 
nation  Co  the  fide  EF,  the  equivalent  of  the  equal  im¬ 
pulfes  on  every  part  will  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  of  EF,  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  will  be  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  FG.  I'hefe  per¬ 
pendiculars  mufl  crofs  in  C.  Suppofe  a  mafl  ereded 
at  C,  and  YCy  to  be  a  yard  hoifted  on  it  carrying  a 
fail.  Let  the  yard  be  firfl  conceived  as  braced  right 
athwart  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  as  reprefented  by 
Y'y.  Then,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind 
'abaft  this  fail,  it  will  impel  the  veffel  in  the  diredion 
CB,  But  if  the  fail  has  the  oblique  pofition  Y y,  the 
impulfe  will  be  in  the  direftion  CD  perpendicular  toCY, 
and  will  both  pufh  the  veffel  ahead  and  fidewife  :  For 
the  impulfe  CD  is  equivalent  to  the  two  impulfes  CK 
and  Cl  (the  fides  of  a  reftangle  of  which  CD  is 
the  diagonal).  The  force  Cl  piifhes  the  veffel  ahead, 
and  CK  pufhes  her  fidewife.  She  mufl  therefore  take 
fome  intermediate  dirc£Iion  a  h,  fuch  that  the  refiftance 
of  the  water  to  the  plane  FG  is  to  its  refiftance  to  the 
plane  EF  as  Cl  to  CK. 

The  angle  ^  CB  between  the  real  courfe  and  the  di- 
redlion  of  the  head  is  called  the  Leeway  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  diflertation  we  fhall  exprefs  it  by  the 
fymbol  x-.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  fliape  of  the 
veffel  and  on  the  pofition  of  the  yard.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  leeway,  correfpondlng  to 
different  circumilances  of  obliquity  of  impulfe,  extent  of 
furface,  5cc.  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  in  the  pradice 


of  navigation;  and  even  an  approximation  is  valuabk,. 

The  fiibjed  is  fo  very  difficult  that  this  muff  content 
us  for  the  prefent. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  in  the  diredion  How  to 
C  and  let  the  furfaces  FG  and  FE  be  called  A'  and^-^d  the 
B',  Then  the  refiftance  to  the  lateral  motion 
OT  V  ®  X  B'  X  fine  s  i  C  B,  and  that  to  the  direft  motion 
is  mV'  X  A'  X  fine  iCK,  or  m_V»  X  A'  X  cof.'^ CB.  ^ 

Therefore  thefe  refiftances  are  in  the  proportion  of 
B  X  fine  ,  V  to  A'  X  cof.  *,  x  (reprefenting  the  angle 
of  leeway  CB  by  the  fymbol  x). 

Therefore  we  have  Cl  :  CK,  or  Cl  ;  ID  =  A'* 

finci  X 

cof.  X  :  B  *  fine  ^  xr,  A  i  B  '  =  A  ;  B  *  tan¬ 

gent  *  X. 

Let  the  angle  YCB,  to  which  the  yard  is  braced 
up,  be  called  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  and  expreffed  by 
the  fymbol  6,  This  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
DCI.  Now  Cl :  ID  =r  rad.  :  tan.  DCI,  =:  :  tan. 

DCI,  =  i  :  cotan.  b.  Therefore  we  have  finally  i  :  co¬ 
tan.  h  A1  i  B'*  tan.  *  and  A'*  cotan.  b  =  B'*  tan-  ^ 

A  I 

gent  *  A',  and  tan.  ^  .v  =  -g-  cot.  b.  This  equation  evi-  A 

dently  afeertams  the  mutual  relation  between  the  trim  I 

of  the  fails  and  the  leeway  in  every  cafe  where  we  can  fl 

tell  the  proportion  between  the  refiftances  to  the  dired  I 

and  broadfide  motions  of  the  (hip,  and  where  this  pro-  I 

portion  does  not  change  by  the  obliquity  of  the  Courfe.  I 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  an  angle  of  30^^  m 

with  the  keel.  Then  cotan.  3  ;•«>  zz;  1,7^2  very  nearly.  I 

Suppofe  alfo  that  the  refiftance  fidewife  is  1  2  times  I 

greater  than  the  refiftance  headwife.  This  gives  I 

A'=i  and  B  =12.  Therefore  1,732  =  12  X  tan-  I 

g«nt '  X,  and  tangent  '  x  =  ,  =  o,  1 443  4,  and  tan.  I 

^  “^>3799i  X  =  20®  48',  very  nearly  two  points  I 

of  leeway.  M 

T  his  computation,.or  rather  the  equation  which  gives  I 

room  for  it,  fuppofes  the  refiftances  proportional  to  the  I 

fquares  of  the  fines  of  incidence.  The  experiments  ©f  I 

the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  which  an  abftrad  Is  given  in  I 

the  ^rticle  Resistance  of  F/uiebsy  fhow  that  this  fup-  I 

pofition  is  not  far  from  the  truth  when  the  an  le  o^  in-  B 

cidence  is  great.  In  this  prefent  cafe  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  on  the  front  FG  is  about  70*^,  and  the  experi-  ■ 

mentsjuft  now  mentioned  fhow  that  the  real  refiftances  I 

exceed  the  theoretical  ones  only  But  the  angle  I 

of  incidence  on  EF  la  only  20^  48'.  Experiment  ■ 

fhows  that  In  this  inclination  the  refiftance  is  almoft  B 

quadruple  of  the  theoretical  refiftances.  Therefore  the  ■ 

lateral  refiftance  is  affumed  much  too  fmall  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  inftance.  Therefore  a  much  fmailer  leeway  will  I 

fuffice  for  producing  a  lateral  refiftance  which  will  ba¬ 
lance  the  lateral  impulfe  CK,  arifing  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  fail,  viz.  30".  The  matter  of  fad  ia,  that  a  pret-  I 

ty  good  failing  fliip,  with  her  fails  braced  to  this  angle  I 

at  a  medium,  will  not  make  above  five  or  fix  degrees 
leeway  in  fmooth  water  and  eafy  weather ;  and  yet  In 
this  fituation  the  hull  and  tigging  prefent  a  very  great 
furface  to  the  wind,  in  the  moft  improper  pofitions,  fo 
as  to  have  a  very  great  effed  in  increafing  lier  leeway. 

And  if  we  compute  the  refiftances  for  this  leeway  of 
fix  degrees  by  the  adual  experiments  of  tlie  French  A- 
cademy  on  that  angle,  we  (hall  find  the  refult  not  far 

from 
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the  truth  ;  that  is,  the  direft  and  lateral  refiftances 
will  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  Cl  to  ID. 

It  refults  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  lee¬ 
way  is  in  general  much  fmaller  than  what  the  ufual  theo- 
.  ‘lyaHigns. 

^^hich  de-  We  aifo  fee,  that  according  to  whatever  law  the  re- 
pendson  fillances  change  by  a  change  of  inclination,  the  leeway 
the  trim  of  remains  the  fame  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  is  the  fame, 
t-ihe  fails,  leeway  depends  only  on  the  dire<Elion  of  the  im- 

pulfe  of  the  wind ;  and  this  depends  folely  on  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fails  with  refped  to  the  keel,  whatever  may 
be  the  diredion  of  the  wind.  This  is  a  very  important 
obfervation,  and  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  prefent  invefti.Tation.  Note,  however, 
that  we  are  here  confidering  only  the  adion  on  the  fails, 
and  on  the  fame  fails  We  are  not  confidering  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  on  the  hull  and  rigging,  lliis  may 
be  very  confiderable  ;  and  it  is  always  in  a  lee  diredion, 
and  augments  the  leeway ;  and  its  influence  muft  be  fo 
much  the  more  fenfible  as  it  bears  a  gi  eater  proportion 
to  the  impulfe  on  the  fails  A  fhip  under  courfes,  or 
clofe-reefed  topfails  and  courfes,  muft  make  more  lee¬ 
way  than  when  under  all  her  canvas  trimmed  to  the 
fame  angle.  But  to  introduce  this  additional  caufe  of 
deviation  here  would  render  the  inveftigation  too  com- 
plicated  to  be  of  any  ufe, 

lllyftration  This  dodrine  will  be  confiderably  illuftrated  by  at- 
this  doc-  tending  to  the  manner  in  which  a  lighter  is  tracked  a- 
tnne  by  ^  canal,  or  fwings  to  its  anchor  in  a  ftream.  The 

mentr.  ^^^^k  rope  is  made  fall  to  fome  ftaple  or  bolt  E  on  the 
deck  (fig.  2.)>  and  is  pafled  between  tw^o  of  the  timber- 
heads  of  the  bow  ^t  D,  and  laid  hold  of  at  F  on  fhore. 
The  men  or  cattle  walk  along  the  path  FG,  the  rope 
keeps  extended  in  the  diredion  DF,  and  the  lighter  ar¬ 
ranges  itfelf  in  an  oblique  pofitiou  AB,  and  is  thus 
dragged  along  in  the  diredion  a  parallel  to  the  fide 
of  the  canal.  Or,  if  the  canal  has  a  current  in  the  op- 
pofue  diredion  bay  the  lighter  may  be  kept  fteady  in 
its  place  by  the  rope  DF  made  faft  to  a  poft  at  F.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  always  obferved  that  the  lighter  fwings 
in  a  pofition  AB,  which  is  oblique  to  the  ftream  a  h. 
Now  the  force  wdiich  retains  it  in  this  pofition,  and 
which  precifely  balances  the  adion  of  the  ftream,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  exerted  in  the  diredion  DF ;  and  the  lighter 
would  be  held  in  the  fame  manner  if  the  rope  wTre 
made  faft  at  C  amidfhlp,  without  any  dependence  on 
the  timberheads  at  D  ;  and  it  would  ftill  be  held  in 
the  fame  pofition,  if,  inftead  of  the  fingle  rope  CF,  it 
w^ere  riding  by  two  ropes  CG  and  CH,  of  which  Clf 
IS  in  a  diredion  right  ahead,  but  oblique  to  the  ftream, 
and  the  other  CG  is  perpendicular  to  CH  or  AB. 
And,  drawing  DI  and  DK  perpendicular  to  AB  and 
CG,  the  ftraln  on  the  rope  CH  is  to  that  on  the  rope 
CG  as  Cl  to  CK.  The  adion  of  the  rope  in  thefe 
cafes  is  precifely  analogous  to  that  of  the  fail  y  Y  ;  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  keel  to  the  diredion  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  diredion  of  the  ftream,  is  analogous  to 
the  leew^ay.  All  this  muft  be  evident  to  any  perfon  ac- 
cuftom^d  to  mechanical  difqulfitions. 
models  A  moft  important  ufe  may  be  made  of  this  illuftra- 
tion.  If  an  accurate  model  be  made  of  a  fhip,  and  if 
^  it  be  placed  in  a  ftream  of  w^ater,  and  ridden  in  this 

manner  by  a  rope  made  faft  at  any  point  D  of  the  bow, 
it  will  arrange  itfelf  in  fome  determined  pofition  AB, 
There  will  be  a  certain  obliquity  to  the  ftream,  inea- 
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fared  by  the  angle  Vioh :  and  there  will  be  a  cor^- 
fponding  obliquity  of  the  rope,  meafiired  by  the  angle 
FCB.  Letjv  CY  be  perpendicular  to  CF.  Then  CY 
wuU  be  the  pofition  of  the  yard,  or  trim  of  the  fails  cor- 
refponding  to  the  leeway  ^CB.  Then,  if  we  (hift  the 
rope  to  a  point  of  the  bow  diftant  from  D  by  a  fniall 
quantity,  w^e  (hall  obtain  a  new  pofition  of  the  fliip, 
both  with  refped  to  the  ftream  and  the  rope  ;  and  in  this 
way  may  be  obtained  the  relation  betw^een  the  pofition 
of  the  tails  and  the  leeway,  independent  of  all  theory, 
and  fuiceptible  of  great  accuracy ;  and  this  may  be 
done  with  a  variety  of  models  fulted  to  the  moft  ufual 
forms  or  fliips.  20 

In  farther  thinking  on  this  fubje£f,  we  are  perfuaded  On  thips* 
that  thefe  experiments,  inftead  of  being  made  on  mo¬ 
dels,  m'ay  with  equal  eafe  be  made  on  a  (hip  of  any  fize. 

Let  the  fhip  ride  in  a  ftream  at  a  mooring  D  (fig.  3.) 
by  means  of  a  fhort  hawfer  BCD  from  her  bow,  ha¬ 
ving  a  fpring  AC  on  it  carried  out  from  her  quarter.  / 

She  will  fwing  to  her  moorings,  till  flie  ranges  herfelf 
in  a  certain  pofition  AB  with  refpedi  to  the  diredlion 
ab  the  ftream  ;  and  the  diredlion  of  the  hawfer  DC 
will  point  to  fome  point  E  of  the  line  of  the  keel.  Now^ 
it  is  plain  to  any  perfon  acquainted  w'itli  mechanical  dif- 
qulfitions,  that  the  deviation  BE  b  is  precifely  the  lee- 
w'ay  that  the  fhip  will  make  when  the  average  pofition 
of  the  fails  is  that  of  the  line  GEH  perpendicular  to 
ED  ;  at  leaft  this  will  gi^e  the  leeway  which  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  fails  alone.  By  heaving  on  the  fpring,  the 
knot  Cmay  be  brought  Intoany  other  pofition  we  pleafe  ; 
and  for  eveiy  new  pofition  of  the  knot  the  fliip  will 
take  a  new  pofition  with  refpeift  to  the  ftream  and  to 
the  hawfer.  And  we  perfift  in  faying,  that  more  in¬ 
formation  will  be  got  by  this  train  of  experiments  than 
from  any  mathematical  theory ;  for  all  theories  of  the 
impulfes  of  fluids  muft  proceed  on  phyfical  poftulates 
with  refpedl  to  the  motions  of  the  filaments,  which  are 
exceedingly  conje(flural.  ar 

And  it  muft  nov/  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  fiib-'I'h^ 
ftitutlon  which  we  have  made  of  an  oblong  parallelopi- 
ped  for  a  fhip,  although  well  fuited  to  give  us  clear  no-  oblong 
tions  of  the  fubjedl,  is  of  fmall  ufe  In  pradice  ;  for  it  is  body  is 
next  to  impoflible  (even  granting  the  theory  of  oblique 
impulfions)  to  make  this  fubftitution.  A  fhip  is  of  ^ 
form  which  is  not  reducible  to  equations;  and  therefore  tions  on' 
the  aillon  of  the  water  on  her  bow  or  broadfide  can  the  fubj€<5?;3 
only  be  had  by  a  moft  laborious  and  intricate  calcula¬ 
tion  for  almoft  every  fquare  foot  of  its  furface.  (See 
Bezout^s  Cours  de  Mathem,  vol.  5.  p.  72,  dtc.)  And 
this  muft  be  different  for  every  fhip.  But,  which  is 
more  unlucky,  when  we  have  got  a  parallelopiped  which 
will  have  the  fame  proportion  of  direct  and  lateral  re- 
fiftance  for  a  particular  angle  of  leeway,  it  will  not  an- 
fwer  for  another  leeway  of  the  fame  fhip  ;  for  when  the 
leeway  chatiges,  the  figure  aclually  expofed  to  tiie  ac¬ 
tion  of  tlie  water  changes  alio.  \Fhen  the  leeway  is 
increafed, 'more  of  tlie  lee-quarter  is  a6tcd  on  by  the 
water,  and  ^  part  of  the  weather-bow  is  now  removed 
from  its  aftion.  Another  parallelopiped  muft  therefore 
be  difeovered,  whofe  refinances  fhall  fuit  this  new  pofition 
of  the  keel  with  refped  to  tlie  real  courfe  of  the  fhip. 

We  therefore  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  train  oi  expe¬ 
riments  to  the  notice  of  the  Association  for  -th  e  Im¬ 
provement  of  Naval  Ap.chitecture  as  a  very  pro- 
mifing  method  forafccrtalning  thisimportanrpoint.  And 
C  c  2  wc 
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wt  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  afeertain  the  relation 
between  the  velocity  of  the  (hip  and  that  of  the  wind, 
modii  ed  as  they  may  be  by  the  trim  of  the  fails  and  the 
aa  obliquity  of  the  impulfe. 

The  rela-  Let  AB  (fig,  4,  5,  and  6.)  reprefent  the  horizontal 
tween^the  ^  place  of  all  the  drawing  fails,  that 

velocity  of  which  are  really  filled,  we  can  always  fubfli- 

the  fihp  tute  one  fail  of  equal  extent,  trimmed  to  the  fame  angle 
and  wind  with  the  keel.  This  being  fiippofed  attached  to  the 
afcertained.  DCD,  let  this  yard  be  firft  of  all  at  ri^ht  angles 
to  the  keel,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  Let  the  wind 
blow  in  the  dire<B:ion  WC,  and  let  CE  (in  the  diredlion 
WC  continued)  reprefent  the  velocity  V  of  the  wind. 
Let  CF  be  the  velocity  v  of  the  fiiip.  It  inuft  alfo  be 
in  the  dire(fl;ion  of  the  fhip’s  motion,  becaufe  when  the 
fail  is  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  the  abfolute  impulfe 
on  the  fail  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  there  is 
no  lateral  impulfe,  and  confeqiiently  no  leeway.  Draw 
EF,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  CFE  producing 
eQ  through  the  centre  of  the  yard  to  w,  d  hen  wC 
will  be  the  relative  or  apparent  diredfion  of  the  wind, 
and  C  e  or  FE  will  be  its  apparent  or  relative  velocity  : 
For  if  the  line  C  be  carried  along  CF,  keeping  always 
parallel  to  its  firft  pofition,  and  if  a  particle  of  air  move 
uniformly  along  CE  (a  fixed  line  in  abfolute  fpace)  in 
the  fame  time,  this  particle  will  always  be  found  in  that 
point  of  CE  where  it  is  interfedled  at  that  inftant  by 
the  moving  line  C  ^ ;  fo  that  if  C  e.  were  a  tube,  the 
particle  of  air,  which  really  moves  in  the  line  CE,  would 
always  be  found  in  the  tube  C  e.  While  CE  is  the 
real  diredfion  of  the  wind,  C  e  will  be  the  pofition  of 
the  vane  at  the  maft  head,  which  will  therefore  mark 
the  apparent  diredlion  of  the  wind^  or  its  motion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  moving  (hip. 

We  may  conceive  this  in  another  way.  Suppofe  a 
cannon-ftiot  fired  in  the  diredfion  CE  at  the  pafling 
ihip,  and  that  it  paffes  through  the  maft  at  C  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  It  will  not  pafs  through  the  off- 
fide  of  the  fhip  at  P,  in  the  line  CE  ;  for  while  the  fhot 
moves  from  C  to  P,  the  point  P  has  gone  forward,  and 
the  point  p  is  now  in  the  place  where  P  was  when 
the  (hot  pafted  through  the  maft.  The  fhot  will  there¬ 
fore  pafs  through  the  ftiip^s  fide  in  the  point  />,  and  a 
perfon  on  board  feeing  it  pafs  through  C  and/>  will  fay 
that  its  motion  was  in  the  line  C/>. 

When  a  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  ftiip  is  in  motion  the 
Ihip  is  in  apparent  diredtion  of  the  wind  is  always  ahead  of  its 
^paTcnt  ^  diredlion.  The  line  C  is  always  found  within 
diredlion  of  angle  WCB.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  from  the  conftruc- 
the  wind  ,  tioii,  that  the  difference  between  the  real  and  apparent 
(lir^dlions  of  the  wind  Is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  velocity  of  the  (hip  is  greater  ;  For  the  angle 

real  direc-  WC  or  EC  e  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  E  ^  or 
t’on.  CF,  in  proportion  to  CE.  Perfons  not  much  accufi 
tomed  to  attend  to  thefe  matters  are  apt  to  think  all 
attention  to  this  difference  to  be  nothing  but  affedfation 
of  nicety.  They  have  no  notion  that  the  velocity  of  a 
ftiip  can  have  any  fenfible  proportion  to  that  of  the 
wind.  “  Swift  as  the  wind’’  is  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion  ;  yet  the  velocity  of  a  fhip  always  bears  a  very  fen¬ 
fible  proportion  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  even  very  fre¬ 
quently  exceeds  it.  We  may  form  a  pretty  exadl  no¬ 
tion  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  obferviiig  the  fha- 
dows  of  the  fummer  clouds  flying  along  the  face  of  a 
country,  aird  it  may  be  very  well  meafured  by  this  me. 
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thod.  The  motion  of  fuch  clouds  cannot  be  very  differ 
rent  from  that  of  the  air  below;  and  when  the  preffiirc 
or  the  wind  on  a  flat  furface,  wliile  blowing  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  meafured  in  this  way,  is  compared  with  Its  pref- 
fure  when  its  velocity  is  meafured  by  more  unexcep¬ 
tionable  methods,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  all  de- 
lirable  accuracy.  Now  observations  of  this  kind  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  fhow  that  what  we  call  a  pleafant 
brifle  gale  blows  at  tl|e  rate  of  about  10  miles  an  hour, 
or  about  25  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  exerts  a  preffure  of 
half  a  pound  on  a  fquare  foot  Mr  Smeaton  has  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  the  fails  of  a  windmill,  driven  by  fuch 
a  wind,  moving  fafter,  nay  much  falter,  --towards  their 
extremities,  fo  that  the  fail,  iriftead  of  being  preffed  to 
the  frames  on  the  arms,  was  taken  aback,  and  flutter¬ 
ing  on  them.  Nay,  we  know  that  a  good  fhip,  with 
all  her  lails  fet  and  the  wind  on  the  beam,  will  in  fuch 
a  fituation  fail  above  ro  knots  an  hour  in  fmooth  wa¬ 
ter.  There  is  an  oblervation  made  by  every  experienced 
feaman,  which  fhows  this  difference  between  the  real  and 
apparent  direiftlons  of  the  wind  very  diftin<ftly.  When 
a  fhip  that  is  failing  briflely  with  the  wind  on  the  beam 
tacks  about,  and  then  fails  equally  well  on  the  other 
tack,  the  wind  always  appears  to  have  fhifted  and  come 
more  ahead.  This  is  familiar  to  all  feamen.  The  fea¬ 
man  judges  of  the  diredlion  of  the  wind  by  the  pofition 
of  the  fhip’s  vanes.  Suppofe  the  fhip  failing  due  weft  on 
the  ftarboard  tack,  with  the  wind  apparently  N.  N.  W. 
the  vane  pointing  S.  S.  E.  If  the  fhip  puts  about,  and 
ftands  due  eaft  on  the  larboard  tack,  thewane  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  point  S.  S,  E.  but  perhaps  S.  S.W.  the 
wind  appearing  N.N.E.and  the  fhip  muft  be  nearly  clofe- 
hauled  in  order  to  make  an  eaft  courfe.  The  wind  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fhilted  four  points.  If  the  fhip  tacks 
again,  the  wind  returns  to  Its  old  quarter.  We  have  24 
often  obferved  a  greater  difference  than  this.  The  ce-  Obferva- 
lebrated  aftronomer  Dr  Bradley,  taking  the  amufemeiit 
of  failing  in  a  pinnace  on  the  river  Thames,  obferved 
this,  and  was  furprifed  at  it,  imagining  that  the  change 
of  wind  was  owing  to  the  approaching  to  or  retiring 
from  the  fhore.  The  boatmen  told  him  that  it  always 
happened  at  fea,  and  explained  it  to  him  in  the  beft 
manner  they  were  able.  The  explanation  ftruek  him, 
and  fet  him  a  mufing  on  an  aftronomical  phenomenon 
which  he  had  been  puzzled  by  for  fome  years,  and 
which  he  called  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
STARS.  Every  ftar  changes  its  place  a  fmall  matter 
for  half  a  year,  and  returns  to  it  at  the  completion  of 
the  year.  He  compared  the  ftream  of  light  from  the 
ftar  to  the  wind,  and  the  telefcope  of  the  aftronomer  to 
the  fliip’s  vane,  while  the  earth  was  like  the  fhip,  mo- 
vingfin  oppofite  dIreAions  when  hi  the  oppofite  points 
of  its  orbit.  The  telefcope  muft  always  be  pointed  a- 
head  of  the  real  dire<ftion  of  the  ftar,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  vane  is  always  in  a  diredion  ahead  of  the 
wind  ;  ^and  thus  he  afcertained  the  progreffive  motion 
of  light,  and  difeovered  the  proportion  of  its  velocity 
to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  by  obferving 
the  deviation  which  was  neceffarily  given  to  the  tele¬ 
fcope.  Obferving  that  the  light  fhifted  its  diredlion 
about  40'',  he  concluded  its  velocity  to  be  about  1 1,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  juft  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent  feaman  would  conclude  from  this  apparent  fhifting 
of  the  wind,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  about 
triple  that  of  the  fhip.  This  is  indeed  the  beft  method 
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for  difcovering  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Let  the  di- 
re<Stion  of  the  vane  at  the  maft-head  be  very  accurately 
noticed  on  both  tacks,  and  let  the  velocity  of  the  Ihip 
be  alfo  accurately  meafured.  The  angle  between  the 
directions  of  the  Trip’s  head*  on  thefe  difierent  tacks  be¬ 
ing-  halved,  will  give  the  real  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  mull  be  compared  with  the  pofition  of  the  vane 
in  order  to  determine  the  angle  contained  between  the 
real  and  appai'ent  diredfions  of  the  wind  or  the  angle 
EC  e;  or  half  of  the  obferved  (hifting  of  the  wind  will 
fhow  the  inclination  of  its  true  and  apparent  diredlions. 
This  being  found,  the  proportion  of  EC  to  FC  (fig.  6.) 
is  eafily  meafured. 

We  have  been  very  particular  on  this  point,  becaufe 
fince  the  mutual  actions  of  bodies  depend  on  their  rela« 
tive  motions  only,  we  fhould  make  prodigious  miitakes 
if  we  eftlmated  the  adtion  of  the  wind  by  its  real  direct 
tion  and  velocity,  when  they  differ  fo  much  from  the 
relative  or  apparent. 

We  now  refume  the  inveftigation  of  the  velocity  of 
the  Ihip  (6g.  4.),  having  its  fail  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  the  diredtion  and  with 
the  velocity  CE,  while  the  fhip  proceeds  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  keel  with  the  velocity  C  F.  Produce  E 
which  is  parallel  to  BC,  till  it  meet  the  yard  in  and 
draw  FG  perpendi^u^r  to  E^.  Let  a  reprefent  the 
angle  WCD,  contaahed  between  the  fall  and  the  real 
diredlion  of  the  wind,  and  let  b  be  the  angle  of  trim 
DCB.  CE  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  exprefled  by 
V,  and  CF  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  by  ‘u. 

The  abfolute  impulfe  on  the  fail  is  (by  the  ufual 
theory )  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velo¬ 
city,  and  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  that  is,  to  F  E*  X  fin.*  K/ C  D.  Now  the 
angie.GFE  z:  C  D,  and  E  G  is  equal  to  F  E  X  fin. 
G  F  E  ;  and  E  G  is  equal  to  E  ^~^  G.  But  E  ^  = 
EC  X  fin.  EC/;*^  1=  V  X  fin.  a  ;  and  G  =  C  F,  =  o). 
Therefore  E  G  =  V  X  fin.  a — v,  and  the  impulfe  is 
proportional  to  V  X  lin.  a — v  If  S  reprefent  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fail,  the  impulfe,  in  pounds,  will  be  «  S  (VX 
fin.  a — ‘u)*. 

Let  A  be  the  furface  which,  when  it  meets  the  wa¬ 
ter  perpendicularly  with  the  velocity  ‘u,  will  fuftain  the 
fame  prelTure  or  refiflance  which  the  bows  of  the  fhip 
adually  meets  with.  This  impulfe,  in  pounds,  will  be 
Therefore,  becaufe  we  are  confidering  the 
(hip’s  motion  as  in  a  date  of  uniformity,  the  two  pref- 
fures  balance  each  other;  and  therefore  wA*!? S(V 


X  fin.^  a — and  ^  A-u^  =:  S  (V  X  fin.  a — i;)*  ; 


therefore 
and  V  = 


^—^AXv=  v's  X  VX  Cm.a~v  -/T, 
n 

S'X'O  X  fin.  a  V  X  fin,  a  V  X  fin,  a 

7'-, . ^  ^ 
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We  fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
fhip  is  (cateris  paribus')  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  and  to  the  line  of  its  incidence  on  the  fail 
jointly  ;  for  while  the  furface  of  the  fail  vS  and  the 
equivalent  furface  for  the  bows  remains  the  fame,  v  in- 
Creafes'or  diminifhes  at  the  fame  rate  with  V*  fin.  a  — 
When  the  wind  is  right  aflern,  the  fine  of  a  is  unity, 
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and  then  the  Ih ip’s  velocity  is 


fm  A 
V  «  S 


+  1. 


Note,  that  the  denominator  of  this  fraction  is  a  com¬ 
mon  number  ;  -  for  m  and  n  are  numbers,  and  A  and  S 

being  quantities  of  one  kind,  "g"  is  alfo  a  number. 

It  mud  alfo  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  S  expreffes 
a-  quantity  of  fail  adually  receiving  wind  with  the  in- 
clinatiori  a.  It  will  not  always  be  true,  therefore,  that 
the  velocity  will  increafe  as  the  wind  is  more  abaft,  be¬ 
caufe  lome  fails  will  then  becalm  others.  This  obferva- 
tion  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  ;  for  it  is  very 
unufual  to  put  a  fhip  in  the  fituation  confidered  hither¬ 
to  ;  that  is,  with  the  yards  fquare,  unlefs  fhe  be  right 
before  the  wind. 

If  we  would  difeover  the  relation  between  the  velo¬ 
city  and  the  quantity  of  fail  in  this  fimple  cafe  of  the- 


wind  right  aft,  obferve  that  the  equation  11  = 

7s 


gives  US 


/  ^  ^  v  zz  V  —  IS 
V  «  S 


and  SAk  * = V— a  %  and  ;  and  becaufe 

«S  mA  (V—t;) 

n  and  m  and  A  are  conftant  quantities,  S  is  propor¬ 
tional  to — - -  or  the  furface  of  fail  is  proportional 

( V — 

to  the  fquare  of  the  (hip’s  velocky  diredly,  and  to  the 
fquare  of  the  relative  velocity  inverfely.  Thus,  if  a  (hip 
be  failing  with  ^  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  we 
would  have  her  fail  with  ^  of  it,  we  mud  quadruple 
the  fails.  This  is  more  eafily  feen  in  another  w^.  Tho. 
velocity  of  the  fhip  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  ;  and  therefore  the  relative  velocity  is  alfo  propor¬ 
tional  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  the  impulfe  of  the  wind 
is  as  the.  fquare  of  the  relative  velocity.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  relative  velocity  by  an  increafe  of 
fail  only,  we  mud  make  this  increafe  of  fail  in  the  du-"' 
plicate  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  velocity. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  tlie  motion  of  a 
fhip  whofe  fails  ftand  oblique  to  the  keel.  ^(5 

The  confiriudion  for  this  purpofe  differs  a  little  from  Its  velocity 
the  former,  becaufe,  when  the  fails  are  trimmed  to  any 
oblique  pofition  DCB  (fig.  5.  and  6.),  there  muft  be  a 
deviation  from  the  direAion  of  the  keel,  or  a  leeway  keel. 
BC^.  Call  this  a:.  Let  CF  be  the  velocity  of  the  fhip. 

Draw,  as  before,  E^  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  and 
F  G  perpendicular  to  E^  ;  alfo  draw  FH  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  yard  :  then,  as  before,  E  G,  which  is  in  the 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  impulfe  on  the  fail,  is  equal  to 
E  ^  —  G^.  Now  E^  is,  as  before,  ==  V  X  fin  a,  and 
G^  is  equal  to  F  II,  which  is  C  F  X  fin.  F  C  H,  or 
‘u  X  fin.  {b  -fjc).  Therefore  we  have  the  impulfe  1:= 

«  S  ^V*  fin.  a — V  fin.  (b  • 

This  exprefiion  of  the  impulfe  is  perfe6lly  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former  cafe,  its  only  difference  confiftlng  in 
the  fubduftive  part,  which  is  here  d  X  fin.  b-^  x  inllead 
of  D.  But  it  expreffes  the  fame  thing  as  before,  viz. 
the  diminution  of  the  impulfe.  The  impulfe  being  rec^- 
koned  folely  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fail, 
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It  IS  dmilnliTied  fclely  by  the  fail  withdrawing  itfdf  m 
that  dire^lon  from  the  wind  ;  and  as  ^  E  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  real  impulhve  motion  of  the  wind,  G  E 
muft  be  confidered  as  the  relative  and  effective  impuUivc 
motion.  The  impiilfe  would  have  been  the  fame  had 
the  fhlp  been  at  reft,  and  had  the  wind  met  it  pcrpeii"* 
17  dicularly  with  the  velocity  G  E. 

Connec-  Wg  muft  now  fhow  the  connedlion  between  this  im- 
tw^en^the  motion  of  the  ftiip.  'hhe  fail,  and  con- 

impirlfe  fequently  the  fhip,  is  prefied  by  the  w'ind  in  the  direc- 
ana  motion  tion  Cl  perpendicular  to  the  fail  or  yard  with  the  force 
oi  the  iliip.  which  we  have  juft  now  determined.  This  (in  theftate 
of  uniform  motion)  muft  be  equal  and  oppoftte  to  the 
aftion  of  the  water.  Draw  I L  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel.  The  impulfe  in  the  dire6;ion  Cl  (which  we  may 
tneafure  by  Cl)  is  equivalent  to  the  impiilfes  C  L  and 
DI.  By  the  firft  the  (hip  is  impelled  right  forward, 
and  by  the  fecond  (he  is  driven  fidewlfe.  Therefore 
we  muft  have  a-  leeway,  and  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  direft 
lefiftance.  We  fuppofe  the  form  of  the  fliip  to  be 
known,  and  therefore  the  proportion  is  known,  or  dif- 
coverable,  betw^een  the  diredl  and  lateral  refiftances  cor- 
refponding  to  every  angle  x  of  leew'ay.  Let  A  be  the 
furlace  whofe  perpendicular  refiftance  is  equal  to  the  di- 
reft  refiftance  of  the  fhip  correfponding  to  ,  the  leeway 
y,  that  is,  whofe  refiftance  is  equal  to  the  refiftance  real¬ 
ly  felt  by  the  (hip’s  bows  in  the  direftion  of  the  keel 
when  (he  is  failing  with  this  leeway  ;  and  let  B  in  like 
manner  be  the  furface  whofe  perpendicular  refiftance  ia 
equal  to  the  aflual  refiftance  to  the  fhip’s  motion  in  the 
^  direction  LI,  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  {N.  B.  This 
is  not  equivalent  to  A!  and  B'  adapted  to  the  redlangular 
'  box,  but  to  A!'  cof.  ^  X  and  B'*  fin.^  :ic.)  We  have 

therefore  A :  B=:CL  :  LI,  and  LI=  9^  Alfo, 

A 


becaufe  CI=  y' CL^+LD,  w'e  have  A  :  a/  A*  -f-B^ 

=  CL  :  CT,  and  Cl  =  The  refift- 

A 

ance  In  the  direclion  LC  Is  properly  meafured  by 
m  A  9  as  has  been  already  obferved.  Therefore  the 
refiftance  in  the  direclion  I  C  muft  be  exprefled  by  m 
\/A*  4"  B^l  ‘7^^  ;  or  (making  C  the  furface  which  is 
equal  to  and  which  will  therefore  have  the 

fame  perpendicular  refiftance  to  the  water  having  the  ve¬ 
locity  v)  it  may  be  exprefled  by  m  (2  ‘n*. 

Therefore,  becaufe  there  is  an  equilibrium  between 
the  impulfe  and  refiftance,  we  have  /«C'U^=:«S  (V* 

-  ?n 

fin.  a  —  V  fin.  ^  4“  ^)  and  —  C  or  g  Cv^  = 

fi  ^ 

S  (V*- fin.  a — V  fin.  ^4-^^)^,  and  \/  g  \/  C  v  zz  S 
(V*  fin.  a — V*  fin.  ^4- a:). 

v'S-VTin. 

1  hererore  v  zz - sr: 

Vy  \/C4- a/S-  fm.  h-tx 
y*  fin.  a  Sin.  a 


,  -v/C  _ ,  =  V**  y'C  _ _ 

Vq  4-  fin.  4- »  ;j^4-fin*  ^4-^. 

Obferve  that  the  quantity  which  is  the  coefficient 
-of  V  in  this  equation  is  a  conKnon  number ;  for  fin.  a 
fs  a  number,  being  a  decimal  fradlion  of  the  radius  i. 
Sin  h  T-v  is  alfo  a  number,  for  the  fame  reafon.  And 

iinoe  m  and  n  were  numbers  of  pounds,  * —  or  ^  is  a 
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common  number.  And  becnnfe  C  and  S  arc  furfacci. 

C 

or  quantities  of  one  kind,  is  alfo  a  common  iiurrr 
her. 

This  is  the  fimpleft  expreffion  that  we  can  think  of 
for  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  fldp,  though  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  be  too  complex  to  be  of  very 
prompt  ufe.  Its  complication  arifes  from  the  neceflity 
of  introducing  the  leeway  rv.  This  affedfts  the  \i^hole  of 
the  denominator ;  for  the  furface  C  depends  on  it,  be¬ 
caufe  Cis  v^A^ifB'^,  and  A  and  B  arc  analogous 
to  A'  cof.  ^  X  and  B'  fin.  ^  x. 

But  we  can  deduce  fome  important  confeqiiences  ^i^iportaut 
from  this  theorem.  conffqu-Q., 

While  the  furface  S  of  the  fail  aAually  filled  by  the  wind  ced  Ivoln 
remains  the  fame,  and  the  angle  DCB,  which  in  future tlie  fore- 
we  fhall  call  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  alfo  remains  the 
fame,  both  the  leeway  ^  and  the  fubftituted  furface  C 
remains  the  fame.  The  denominator  is  therefore  con- 
ftant ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  is  proportional  to 

S*  V*  fin.  a;  that  is,  directly  as  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  dircdlly  as  the  abfoliite  inclination  of  the  wind 
to  the  yard,  and  dire£lly  as  the  fquare  root  ot  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fails. 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  conftru£lion  of  the  figure  that 
FG  parallel  to  the  yard  cuts  CE  in  a  given  ratio.  For 
CF  is  in  a  conftant  ratio  to  E^,  as  has  been  juft  now 
demonftrated.  And  the  angle  DCF  is  conftant.  ‘There¬ 
fore  CF  ’fin.  hy  or  FH  or  Gg,  is  proportional  to  E^, 
and  OC  to  EC,  or  EC  is  cut  in  one  proportion,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  angle  ECD,  fo  long  as  the  angle  DCF 
is  conftant. 

We  alfo  fee  that  it  is  very  poffible  for  the  velocity 
of  the  fhip  on  an  oblique  courfe  to  exceed  that  of 
the  wind.  This  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  number 
fin.  a 

^  exceeds  unity,  or  when  fin.  a  is 
q  g-+fin.  b+x 

greater  than  y  q  ^4“  fm.^4”«^«  Now  this  may  eafily 

be  by  fiifficiently  enlarging  S  and  diminifhing 
It  is  indeed  frequently  feen  in  fine  failers  with  all  their 
fails  fet  and  not  hauled  too  near  the  wind. 

We  remarked  above  that  the  angle  of  leeway  .v  affeds 
the  whole  denominator  of  the  fraction  which  exprefies 
the  velocity.  Let  it  be  obfetved  that  the  angle  I  CL 
is  the  complement  of  L  C  D,  or  of  b.  Therefore  CLs 
L  1,  or  A  :  B=:  I  :  tan.  I  C  L,  =  i  :  cot.  by  and  B~  A* 
cotan.  b.  Now  A  is  equivalent  to  A  -  cof.^  .v,  and  thus 
^  becomes  a  fundion  of  x.  C  is  evidently  fo,  being 
Therefore  before  the  value  of  this  frac¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained,  we  muft  be  able  to  compute,  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  fhip,  the  value  of  A 
for  every  angle  x  of  leeway.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
refolving  her  bows  into  a  great  number  of  elementary 
planes,  and  computing  the  impulfes  on  each  and  adding 
them  into  one  fum.  The  computation  is  of  immenfe 
labour,  as  may  be  feen  by  one  example  given  by  Bou- 
gucr.  When  the  leeway  is  but  fmall,  not  exceeding 
ten  degrees,  the  fubftitiition  of  the  redlaugular  prifm  of 
one  determined  form  is  abundantly  exaft  for  all  leeways 
contained  within  this  limit  ^  and  we  fhall  foon  fee  reg¬ 
ion 
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Ton  for  being  contented  with  this  approxim^.tlon.  We 
inay  row  make  ufe  of  the  formula  expreffing  the  ve¬ 
locity  for  folving  the  chief  problems  in  this  part  of  the 
feaman’s  talk’. 

And  hr  ft  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  bell 
pofition  of  the  fail  for  {landing  on  a  given  courfe  a  by 
when  C  E  the  dire6tion  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  its 
angle  with  the  courfe  W  C  F,  are  given.  This  problem 
has  exercifed  the  talents  of  the  mathematicians  ever  fince 
the  days  of  Newton.  In  the  article  Pneumatics  we 
gave  the  folution  of  one  very  nearly  related  to  it,  name¬ 
ly,  to  determine^  the  pofition  of  the  fall  which  would 
produce  the  greateft  impulfe  in  the  direction  ot  the 
courfe.  The  folution  was  to  place  the  yard  C  D  in  fuch 
a  pofition  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  PCD  may  be 
one  half  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  D  C  W.  This  will 
indeed  be  the  bell  pofition  of  the  fail  for  beginning  the 
motion  ;  but  as  fooii  as  the  fhip  begins  to  move  in  the 
dire£lion  C  F,  the  eflPeftive  ^mpulfe  of  the  wind  is  di- 
minidied,  and  alfo  its  inclination  to  the  fail.  The 
angle  DC  ^  diminilhes  continually  as  the  (hip  accele¬ 
rates  ;  for  CF  is  now  accompanied  by  its  equal  e  E, 
and  by  an  angle  EC  f  or  WC CF  increafes,  and 
the  impulfe  on  the  fail  diminifhes,  till  an  equilibrium 
obtains  between  the  refiftance  of  the  water  and  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  wind.  The  impulfe  is  now  meafured  by 
X  fin.  ^  f  CD  inllead  ot  CE^  X  fin.^  ECD,  that 
is,  by  EG^  inflead  of  E,§*. 

This  introduction  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind 
renders  the  adual  folution  of  the  problem  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  very  eafily  expreffed  geometrically: 
Divide  the  angle  cfCF  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  DCF  may  be  half  of  the  tangent  of  DC  w,  and 
the  problem  may  be  conllrudled  geometrically  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Let  WCF  (fig  7*}  be  the  angle  between  the  fail 
and  courfe.  Round  the  centre  C  deferibe  the  circle 
WDFY;  produce  WC  to  Q_^fo  that  C  Q=:yW  C,  and 
draw  QY  parallel  to  CF  cutting  the  circle  in  Y;  bifed 
the  arch  WY  in  D,  and  draw  DC.  DC  is  the  proper 
pofition  of  the  yard. 

Draw  the  chord  WY,  cutting  CD  in  V  and  CF  in 
T  ;  diaw  the  tangent  PD  cuuing  CF  in  S  and  CY 
in  R. 

It  Is  evident  that  WY,  PR,  are  both  perpendicular 
to  CD,  and  are  bifeded  in  V  and  D;  therefore  (by 
reafon  of  the  parallels  QY,  CF)  4:3  =  QW  :  CW, 
=  YW  ;  TW,  cr  RP  :  SP.  Therefore  PD  :  PS:=:2:3, 
and  PD  :  DS  =  2  ;  1.  ^  E,  Ih  But  thisdivifion 

cannot  be  made  to  the  beft  advantage  till  the  fhip  has 
attained  its  greatell  velocity,  and  the  angle  wCF  has 
been  produced. 

We  muft  confidcr  all  the  three  angles,  Oy  by  and  jc  as 
variable  in  the  eq^uation  which  expreffes-  the  value  of  d, 
and  we  muff  make  the  fluxion  of  this  equation  =0 ; 
then,  by  means  of  the  equation  B  =  A*  cotan.  by  v^e 
mud  obtain  the  value  of  b  and  of  b  In  terms  of  k  and  x. 
With  refped  to  Oy  obfeiwe,  that  if  we  make  the  angle 
WCF=:  />,  we  have  y>=r  a-^b-^-x;  and  />  being  a  con- 
dant  quantity,  we  have  ^  ~ Subftituting  for 

Oy  by  Gy  and  by  their  values  ia  terms  of  x  and  .v,  in  the 
flaxionary  equation  =0,  we  readily  obtain  Xy  and  then 
<7  and  b,  which  folves  the  problem. 

Let  it  be  required,,  ,iii  the  next  place,  to  determine 
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the  courfe  and  the  trim  of  the  fails  mod  proper  for  ply¬ 
ing  to  windward.  50 

In  fig.  6.  draw  FP  perpendicular  to  WC.  CF  is  ir. 

the  motion  of  the  fhip  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  motion 
CP  that  fhe  gains  to  windward.  Now  CP  is  =  CFX 
cofm.  WCF,  or  v  cofin.,  (a-f-^E^c).  This  mud  be  ren-tnm  of  the 
dered  a  maximum,  as  follows.  fail?  moft 

Bv  means  of  the  equation  which  expreffes  the  value 
of  V  and  the  equation  B— A*  cotan.  by  we  exterminate  windwarL 
the  quantities  1;  and  ;  we  then  take  the  fluxion  of  the 
quantity  into  which  the  expreffion  v  cof.  (a 
is  changed  by  this  operation.  Making  this  fluxion  1:1:  0^ 
we  get  the  equation  which  mud  folve  the  problem, 

’fhis  equation  will  contain  the  two  variable  quantities  • 
a  and  x  with  their  fluxions  •,  then  make  the  coefficient 

X  equal  to  Oy  alfo  the  coefficient  oi a  equal  to This 
will  give  two  equations  which  will  determine  a  and  x, 
and  from  this  we  get  b-zzp — a — x. 

Should  it  be  required,  in  the  third  place,  to  find  the  ProblcmllF,- 
bed  courfe  and  trim  of  the  fails  for  getting  away  from  derer- 
a  given  line  of  coad  CM  (fig.  6.),  the  procefs  perfedlly 
refembles  this  lad,  wdiich  is  in  faft  getting  away  fromm^^i  j-j-im  of 
a  line  of  coad  which  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  wind,  the  fails  for 
Therefore,  In  place  of  the  angle  WCF,  we  mud  fubdi- 
tute  the  anule  WCM  rt:  WCF.  Call  this  angle  e.  *■ 

muft  make  v  cof.  (e  =±:  a  b  % )  a  maximum.  The 
analytical  procefs  is  the  fame  as  the  former,  only  e  is  ..oaft. 
here  a  condant  quantity. 

Thefe  are  the  three  principal  problems  which  can  be  Obferva- 
folved  by  means  of  the  knowledge  that  we  have  obtain- d^ui son  the"  » 
ed  of  the  motion  of  the  fhip  wdien  impelled  by  an  ob- 
lique  fail,  and  therefore  making  leeway  \  and  they  may  ^ 
be  confidered  as  an  abdradf  of  this  part  of  M.  Bougucr’s 
work.  We  have  only  pointed  out  the  procefs  for  this 
folution,  and  have  even  omitted  fome  things  taken  notice 
of  by  M.  Bezout  in  his  very  elegant  compendium.  Our 
reafons  will  appear  as  we  go  on.  The  learned  reader 
will  readily  fee  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjedi,  and 
the  immenfe  calculations  which  are  neceffary  even  in  the 
fimpled  cafes,  and  will  grant  that  It  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  but  an  expert  analyd  to  derive  any  ufe  from  them  % 
but  the  mathematician  can  calculate  tables  for  the  ufe 
of  the  pradlical  fcaman.  Thus  he  can  calculate  the  beft 
pofition  of  the  fails  for  advancing  in  a  courfe  90®  from 
the  wind,  and  the  velocity  in  that  courfe  ;  then  for 
S^^y  80°,  7  5^,  See.  M.  Bougiier  has  given  a  table  of  Bou- 

this  kind  ;  but  to  avoid  the  immenfe  difficulty  of  the 
procefs,  he  has  adapted  it  to  the  apparent  direction 
the  wind.  We  have  inferteda  few  of  his  numbers,  fuit-beft  pofu 
edto  fuch  cafes  as  can  be  of  fervice,  namely,  when  alB‘on  of  the 
the  fails  draw,  or  none  fland  in  the  way  of  others. 
lumn  ill  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  wind  and  courfe  }an”*^courfL 
column  2d  is  the  con  efpon ding  angle  of  the  fails-  and 
keel ;  and  column  3d  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  fails 
and  wind. 
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49  06 

73  39 
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25 
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In  all  tlicfe  numl^erfl  we  liave  the  tangent  of  wCD 
double  of  the  tangent  of  DCF. 

Inutility  of  But  this  is  really  doing  but  little  for  the  Teaman, 
thffe  chIcu  apparent  dire6fion  of  the  wind  is  unknown  to  him 
iations.  the  Ihip  is  Tailing  "with  uniform  velocity  ;  and  he  h 

ft  ill  uninformed  as  to  the  leewajr.  It  is,  however,  of 
Tervlce  to  him  to  know,  for  iiiftance,  that  when  the  angle 
of  the  vanes  and  yards  is  56  degrees,  the  yard  fhould  be 
braced  up  to  37  30',  &c. 

But  here  occurs  a  new  difficulty.  By  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  fquare-rigged  (hip  it  is  impoffible  to  oive  the 
yards  that  inclination  to  the  keel  v/hich  the  calculation 
requires.  Few  fhips  can  have  their  yards  braced  up  to 
37“  30'  ;  and  yet  this  is  required  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
cidcnee  of  56^,  and  to  hold  a  oourfe  94^  25'  from  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  that  is,  witii  the  wind 
apparently  4^  25'  abaft  the  beam.  A  good  falling  fliip 
in  this  pofition  may  acquire  a  velocity  even  exceeding 
4hatof  the  wind.  I.et  us  fuppofe  it  only  one  half  of 
this  velocity.  We  fhall  find  that  the  angle  WCw  is  in 
this  eafe  about  29%  and  the  fhip  is  nearly  going  123^ 
from  the  wind,  with  the  wind  almoft  perpendicular  to 
the  fail ;  therefore  this  ntmoft  bracing  up  of  the  fails 
is  only’^  giving  them  the  pofition  fuited  to  a  wind  broad 
on  the  quarter.  It  is  impoffible  therefore  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  mathematician,  and  the  feaman 
inuft  be  contented  to  employ  a  lefs  favourable  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  fails  in  all  cafes  where  his  courfe  does  not 
-lie  at  leaft  eleven  points  from  the  wind. 

Let  us  fee  whether  this  reftrifllon,  arifing  from  ne- 
ceffity,  leaves  any  thing  in  our  choice,  and  makes  one 
courfe  preferable  to  another.  We  fee  that  there  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  courfes,  and  thefe  the  moft  ufual 
and  the  moll  important,  which  we  mull  hold  with  one 
trim  of  the  falls  ;  in  particular,  failing  with  the  wind 
on  the  beam,  and  all  cafes  of  plying  to  windward,  miift 
be  performed  with  this  unfavourable  trim  of  the  fails. 
We  are  certain  that  the  fmaller  v/e  make  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence,  real  or  apparent,  the  fmaller  will  be  the  veloci¬ 
ty  of  the  ffilp  ;  but  it  -may  happen  that  we  ffiall  gain 
more  to  windward,  or.get  Tooner  away  from  a  lee-coaft, 
or  any  objedl  of  danger,  by  failing  llowly  on  one  courfe 
than  by  failing  quickly  on  another 

We  have  feen  that  wEile  the  trim  of  the  Tails  remains 
the  fame,  the  leeway  and  the  angle  of  the  yard  and 
courfe  remains  the  fame,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the 
ftiip  is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  real  incidence,  that  is, 
as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  fail  and  the  real  diredlion 
of  the  wind. 

Let  the  flilp  AB  (fig.  8.)  hold  the  courfe  CF,  with 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  direftion  WC,  and  having  her 
yards  DCD  braced  up  to  the  fmalleft  angle  BCD 
which  the  rigging  can  admit.  Let  CF  be  to  CE  as 
the  velocity  of  the  fliip  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ; 
join  FE  and  draw  C  ^  parallel  to  EF  ;  it  is  evident 
that  FE  is  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind,  and  ‘jx'CD 
is  the  relative  incidence  on  the  fail.  Draw  FO  parallel 
to  the  yard  DC,  and  deferibe  a  circle  through' the  points 
COF ;  then  we  fay  that  if  the  fliip,  with  the  fame 
wind  and  the  fame  trim  of  the  fame  drawing  fails,  be 
made  to  fall  on  any  other  courfe  C  T,  her  velocity  along 
CF  is  to  the  velocity  along  C /as  CF  is  to  C  / ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fliip  will  employ  the  fame  time  in 
goinir  from  C  to  any  point  of  the  circumference  CFO 

Join /  O.  Then,  becaufe  the  angles  CFO,  r/O  are  on 
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the  fame  chord  CO,  they  are  equal,  and  /O  is  parallel  to* 
dQ  the  new  pofition  of  the  yard  correfponding  to- 
the  new  pofition  of  the  keel  a  making  the  angle 
dQh  =:DCB.  AlTo,  by  the  nature  of  the  circle, 
the  line  CF  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  COF  to 

the  fine  of  the  angle  CO/,  that  is  (on  account  of  the 
parallels  CD,  OF  and  C  d,  Of),  as  the  fine  of  WCD  to 
the  fine  of  WQd,  But  when  the  trim  of  the  fails  remains 
the  fame,  the  velocity  of  the  fliip  is  as  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  the  fall  with  the  diredlion  of  the  wind  ;  there¬ 
fore  CF  is  to  C/as  the  velocity  on  CF  to  that  on  C /, 
and  the  propofitlon  is  demonftrated. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  determine  the  heft  courfe  To  cfeter..i 
for  avoiding  a  rock  R  lying  in  the  diredlion  CR,  or  tor*^^*'^  the  ^ 
withdrawing  as  fall  as  poffible  from  a  line  of  coaft  PQ.  courfe  | 
Draw  CM  through  R,  or  parallel  to  PC^,  and  let  m  be 
the  middle  of  the  arch  CmM.  It  is  plain  that  m  is  the 
moft  remote  from  CM  of  any  point  of  the  arch  Qm  M, 
and  therefore  the  fliip  will  recede  farther  from  the  coaft 
PQjn  any  given  tin>e  by  holding  the  courfe  C  m  than 
by  any  other  courfe. 

This  courfe  is  cafily  determined  ;  for  the  arch  C  w  M 
rr  360^  —  (arch  CO-f-arch  OM),  and  the  arch  CO  is 
.the  meafiire  of  twice  the  angle  CFO,  or  twice  the  an¬ 
gle  DCB,  or  twice  h-\-x,  and  the  arch  OM  meafurcs 
twice  the  angle  ECM. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  fliarpeft  poffible  trim  of  the  fails 
to  be  35^,  and  the  obferved  angle  ECM  to  be  70®  j 
thenCO+O  M  is  70°-!- 140?  or  210^.  This  being  taken 
from  360%  leaves  150°,  of  which  the  half  M  w  is  75®, 
and  the  angle  MCtw  is  37O  30'.  This  added  to  ECM 
makes  ECw?  107®  30',  leaving  WCw  =  72^30',  and 
the  fliip  muft  hold  a  courfe  making  an  angle  of  72®  30' 
with  the  real  dirediion  of  the  wind,  and  WCD  will  be 
37"  3?'- 

This  fuppofes  no  leeway.  But  if  we  know  that  under 
all  the  fail  which  the  fliip  can  carry  with  fafety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  flie  makes  5  degrees  of  leeway,  the  angle  DC»2 
of  the  fail  and  courfe,  or  b^x,  is  40°.  Then  CO  -f-  OM 
=  220^,  which  being  taken  from  360®  leaves  140^,  of 
which  the  half  is  70^,  =:  M  w,  and  the  angle  MC  m  z=, 

35®,  and  EC  m  =  105^,  and  WC  m  rz:  75®,  and  the  fliip 
muft  lie  with  her  head  70®  from  the  wind,  making  5 
degrees  of  leeway,  and  the  angle  WCD  is  35"^. 

The  general  rule  for  the  pofition  of  the  fliip  is,  that  the 
line  on Jhif' board  <whtch  bifeBs  the  angle  may  alfo  hifeSl 

the  angle  WCM,  or  make  the  angle  between  the  courfe 
and  the  line  from  which  we  wifli  to  withdraw  equal  to  the 
angle  between  the  fail  and  the  real  diredllon  of  the  wind. 

It  is  plain  that  this  problem  includes  that  of  plying  to  Coroilarici. . 
windward.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  ECM  to  be  90®  ; 
then,  taking  our  example  in  the  fame  fliip,  with  the 
fame  trim  and  the  fame  leeway,  we  have  ^  -f-  «=40c. 

This  taken  from  90®  leaves 50^ and  WC«=::  90 — 25=2:65, 
and  the  fliip’s  head  muft  lie  60®  from  the  wind,  and 
the  yard  muft  be  25""  from  it. 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  it  is  not  always  eligi¬ 
ble  to  feledl  the  courfe  which  will  remove  the  fhip  faft- 
eft  from  the  given  line  CM  ;  it  may  be  more  prudent 
to  remove  from  it  more  fecurely  though  more  flowly.  In 
fuch  cafes  the  procedure  is  very  Ample,  viz,  to  fhape 
the  courfe  as  near  the  wind  as  is  poffible. 

The  reader  will  alfo  eafily  fee  that  the  propriety  of 
thefe  pradlices  is  confined  to  thofe  courfes  only  where 
the  prafticable  trim  of  the  fails  is  not  fufficiently  (harp. 

6  Whenever 
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Whenever  the  courfe  lies  fo  far  from  the  wind  that  it 
is  pofTible  to  make  the  tangent  of  the  apparent  angle 
of  the  wind  and  fail  double  the  tangent  of  the  fall  and 
37  courfe,  it  fhould  be  done. 

The  adjuH;-  ‘  Thefe  are  the  chief  pratflicalconfeqiienccs  which  can 
men  deduced  from  the  theory.  But  we  fhould  confider 

led  adjuftmcnt  of  the  fails  and  courfe  can  be 

Jecryim  performed.  And  here  occur  difficulties  fo  great  as  to 
pradlicable.  make  it  almod  impradicable.  We  have  always  fuppofed 
the  pofition  of  the  furface  of  the  fail  to  be  diilinaiy 
obfervable  and  meafurable  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
affirmed  even  with  refped  to  a  fall  llretched  on  a  yard. 
Here  we  fuppofed  the  furface  of  the  fail  to  have  the 
fame  inclination  to  the  keel  that  the  yard  has.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  the  fail  affiimes  a  concave  form,  of 
which  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  affign  the  dircdlion  of 
the  mean  Impulfe.  We  believe  that  this  is  always  con- 
fiderably  to  leeward  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  ly¬ 
ing  between  Cl  and  CE  (fig.  6.).  I’hls  is  of  fome  ad¬ 
vantage,  being  equivalent  to  a  (harper  trim.  We  can¬ 
not  affirm  this,  however,  with  any  confidence,  becaule  it 
renders  the  impulfe  on  the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  fo 
exceedingly  feeble  as  hardly  to  have  any  efFe6l.  In 
jailing  clofe  to  the  wind  the  ffilp  is  kept  fo  near  that 
the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  is  almoft  ready  to  receive 
the  wind  edgewife,  and  to  flutter  or  fhiver.  The  mofi: 
cffedive  or  drawing  fails  with  a  fide-wlnd,  efpecially 
\vhen  plying  to  wn'ndward,  are  the  ftayfails.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay,  with  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  precifion,  whatis  the  pofition  of  the  general 
furface  of  a  ftayfail,  or  to  calculate  the  intenfity  and 
direflion  of  the'  general  impulfe ;  and  we  affirm  with 
confidence  that  no  man  can  pronounce  on^  thefe  points 
with  any  exa<flnefs.  If  we  can  guefs  within  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  the  truth,  it  is  all  we  can  pretend  to  ^ 
and  after  all,  it  is  but  a  guefs.  Add  to  this,  the  fails 
coming  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  either  becalming 
them  or  fending  the  wind  upon  them  in  a  direAion 
widely  different"  From  that  of  its  free  motion.  All  thefe 
points  we  think  beyond  our  power  of  calculation,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  in  vain  to  give  the  feaman  mathema¬ 
tical  rules,  or'even  tables  of  adjuflment  ready  calculated  ; 
fince  he  can  neither  produce  that  medium  pofition  of 
his  fails  that  is  required,  nor  tell  what  is  the  pofition 
which  he  employs. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  fo  little  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  derived  from  the  very  ingenious  and 
promifing  difqulfitions  of  Bouguer  and  other  rnathe- 
matlcians,  and  has  made  us  omit  the  adlual  folutlon  of 
the  chief  problems,  contenting  oiirfelves  with  pointing 
out  the  procefs  to  fuch  readers  as  liave  a  rclifh  lor  thefe 
analytical  operations. 

The  theory  another  principal  reafon  for  the  fmall 

itfelferro.  prog  refs  which  has  been  made  in  the  theory  of  feaman- 
aeou«,  iliip  :  This  is  the  errors  of  the  theory  itfelf,  which  fup- 
pofes  the  impulfiojis  of  a  fluid  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  1  he  molt  careful  compa- 
rifon  which  has  been  made  between  the  refults  of  this 
theory  and  matter  of  fad  is  to  be  feen  in  the  experi- 
ments  made  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
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ratio  of  the  fines;  and  col  4th  the  mpulfes,  if tney  were 
in  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  fines. 
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Here  we  fee  an  enormous  difference  in  the  great  obli¬ 
quities.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  only  fix  de¬ 
grees,  the  obferved  impulfe  is  forty  times  greater  than 
the  theoretical  impulfe  ;  at  12^  it  is  ten  times  greater  ; 
at  J  8°  it  is  more  than  four  times  greater  ;  and  at  24^  it 
is  almoff  three  times  greater. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  dedudions  from  this  theory  ^nd  the  de-* 
are  fo  ufelefs  and  fo  unlike  what  we  familiarly  obferve.  du(5tIons 
We  took  notice  of  this  when  we  were  coiifideriiig  the  hf  m  it  ufe* 
leeway  of  a  redangular  box,  and  thus  faw  a  reafon  for^^^^* 
admitting  an  incomparably  fmaller  leeway  than  what 
would  rcfult  from  the  laborious  computations  neceffary 
by  the  theory.  This  error  in  theory  has  as  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Impulfions  of  air  when  ading  obliquely 
on  a  fail ;  and  the  experiments  of  Mr  Robins  and  of 
the  Chevalier  Borda  on  the  oblique  impulfions  of  air  arc 
perfedly  conformable  (as  far  as  they  go )  to  thofe  of 
the  academicians  on  water.  The  oblique  impulfions  of 
the  wind  are  therefore  much  more  efficacious  for  pref- 
fing  the  fhip  in  the  diredion  of  her  courfe  than  the 
theory  allows  us  to  fiippofe  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  a  (hip 
plying  to  windward  is  much  greater,  both  becaufe  the 
oblique  impulfes  of  the  wind  are  more  effedive,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  leeway  is  much  fmaller,  than  we  fiippofe. 

Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a 
fquare -rigged  fliip  to  get  to  windward.  The  impulfe 
on  her  fails  when  clofe* hauled  would  be  fo  trifling  that 
fhe  would  not  have  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  which 
we  fee  her  acquirer  and  this  trifling  velocity  would  be 
wafted  in  leeway  ;  for  we  have  feen  that  the  diminution 
of  the  oblique  impulfes  of  the  water  is  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  leeway.  But  we  fee  that  in  the  great  ob¬ 
liquities  the  impulfions  continue  to  be  very  confidcrable, 
and  that  even  an  incidence  of  fix  degrees  gives  an  impulfe 
as  great  as  the  theory  allows  to  an  incidence  of  40. 

We  may  therefore,  on  all  occafions,  keep  the  yards, 
more  fquare  ;  and  the  lofs  which  we  fuftaln  by  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  very  oblique  impulfe  will  be  more  than 


Sconces  at  Paris,  mentioned  In  the  article  /^fii/tT^jvM^compenfated  by  Its  more  favourable  direaion  with  re- 


of  Fluids,  We  fubjoin  another  abftrad  of  them  in 
the  following  table;  where  col.  1  ft  gives  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  ;  col.  2d  gives  the  impulfions  really  obferved  ; 
col.  3d  the  impulies,  had  they  followed  the  duplicate 
-Vol.X^IL  Part  1. 


fpedi  to  the  flrip’s  keel.  Let  us  take  an  example  of 
this.  Suppofe  the  wind  about  two  points  before  the 
beam,  inaking  an  angle  of  68^  with  the  keel.  The 
theory  affigns  43^  for  the  inclination  of  the  wind  to 
Dd  the 
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the  fail,  and  25^  for  the  trim  of  the  fall.  The  perpen¬ 
dicular  impiilfe  being  fuppofed  looo,  the  theoretical 
impulfe  fcfr  43^  is  465.  I’his  reduced  in  the  proportion 
of  radius  to  the  fine  of  25*^,  gives  the  impulfe  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  courfe  only  197. 

But  if  we  eafe  off  the  Ice-braces  till  the  yard  makes 
an  angle  ©f  50^^  with  the  keel,  and  allows  the  wind  an 
incidence  of  no  more  than  18°,  we  have  the  experiment¬ 
ed  impulfe  4 1  4,  which,  when  reduced  in  the  proportion 
of  radius  to  the  fine  of  50^^,  gives  an  efFefllve  impulfe 
317.  In  like  manner,  the  trim  56°,  wdtli  the  incidence 
12®,  gives  an  effective  impulfe  337  ;  and  the  trim  62°, 
W'ith  the  incidence  only  6^,  gives  353. 

Hence  it  would  at  hrfl  light  appear  that  the  angle 
DCB  of  62^  and  WCD  of  6^  would  be  better  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  courfe  within  fix  points  of  the  wind  than  any 
more  oblique  pofition  of  the  fails  ;  but  it  will  only  give 
a  greater  initial  impulfe.  As  the  fhip  accelerates,  the 
wind  apparently  comes  ahead,  and  we  miifl  continue  to 
brace  up  as  the  Ihip  freihens  her  way.  It  is  not  iinufual 
for  her  to  acquire  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  ;  in  which  cafe  the  wind  comes  apparently 
ahead  more  than  two  points,  when  the  yards  mufl 
be  braced  up  to  35°,  and  this  allows  an  impulfe  no 
greater  than  about  7^.  Now  this  is  very  frequently 
obferved  in  good  (hips,  w’hicli  in  abriflc  gale  and  finooth 
water  will  go  five  or  fix  knots  clofe-hauled,  the  fhip’s 
head  fix  points  from  the  wind,  and  the  fails  no  more 
than  juft  lull,  but  ready  to  fhiver  by  the  fmalleft  luff. 
All  this  would  be  impoffible^by  the  ufual  theory  ;  and  in 
this  refpeCt  tliefe  experiments  of  the  French  academy 
give  a  fine  illuftration  of  the  feaman^s  praClice.  They 
account  for  what  w^e  fhould  otherwife  be  much  puzzled 
to  explain  ;  and  the  great  progrefs  which  is  made  by 
a  fhip  clofe-hauled  being  perfeCtly  agreeable  to  what 
we  fhould  expeCf  from  the  law  of  oblique  impulfion 
deducible  from  thefe  fo  often  mentioned  experiments, 
while  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  common  theory, 
fhould  make  us  abandon  the  theory  without  hefitation, 
^  and  ftrenuoufly  fet  about  the  eftablifhment  of  another, 
founded  entirely  on  experiments.  For  this  purpofe  the 
jiicnts  pro-  experiments  fhould  be  made  on  the  oblique  impulfions 
per  for  e^^a- gf  qj^  35  great  a  fcale  as  poffible,  and  in  as  great  a 

©thcr^°  variety  of  circumftances,  fo  as  to  furnifh  a  feries  of  im- 
pulfions  for  all  angles  of  obliquity.  We  have  but  four 
or  five  experiments  on  this  fubjeCl,  viz,  two  by  Mr 
Robins  and  two  or  three  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  gotten  a  feries  of  impulfions,  it  is  very  practi¬ 
cable  to  raife  on  this  foundation  a  praClical  inftitute,  and 
to  give  a  table  of  the  velocities  of  a  fhip  fuited  to  every 
angle  of  inclination  and  of  trim  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  refolution  of  the  impulfe  perpendicular 
to  the  fail  into  a  force  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and 
a  lateral  force. 

We  are  alfo  difpofed  to  think  that  experiments  might 
be  made  on  a  model  very  nicely  rigged  with  fails,  and 
trimmed  in  every  different  degree,  which  would  point 
out  the  mean  direction  of  the  impulfe  on  the  fails,  and 
the  comparative  force  of  thefe  impulfes  in  different  di¬ 
rections  of  the  wind.  'Fhc  method  would  be  very  fi- 
milar  to  that  for  examining ‘the  impulfe  of  the  \vater  on 
the  hull.  If  this  can  alfo  be  afeertained  experimental¬ 
ly,  the  intelligent  reader  will  eafily  fee  that  the  whole 
motion  of  a  ftiip  under  fail  may  be  determined  for  every 
cafe.  •  Tables  may  then  be  conftruCted  by  calculation. 
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or  by  graphical  operations,  which  will  give  the  velo* 
cities  of  a  fhip  in  every  different  courfe,  and  correfpon- 
ding  to  every  trim  of  fail.  And  let  it  be  here  obferved, 
that  the  trim  of  the  fail  is  not  to  be  eftimated  in  de¬ 
grees  of  inclination  of  the  yards  ;  becaufe,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  we  canqot  obferve  nor  adjuli  the  la¬ 
teen  fails  in  this  way.  But,  In  making  the  experiments 
for  afeertaining  the  Impulfe,  the  exaCl  pofition  of  the 
tacks  and  fhects  of  the  fails  are  to  bc'  noted  ;  and  this 
combination  of  adjiiftments  is  to  pafs  by  the  name  of  a 
certain  trim.  Thus  that  trim  of  all  the  fails  may  be 
called  40,  whofe  direClIon  is  experimentally  found  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  fiat  fur  face  trimmed'fo  the  obliquity  40®. 

Having  deme  this,  we  may  conftruCt  a  figure  for 
each  trim  fimllar  to  fig.  8.  where,  inftead  of  a  circle, 
we  (hall  have  a  curve  C  O  M'F,  whofe  chords  CF', 
c &:c.  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  in  thefe  cour- 
fes ;  and  by  means  of  this  curve  we  can  find  the  poin^ 
m',  which  is  moft  remote  from  any  line  CM  from  which 
we  wifh  to  withdraw ;  and  thus  we  may  folve  all  the 
principal  problems  of  the  art. 

We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  accounted  prefumption 
in  us.  to  expeft  more  improvement  from  a  theory 
founded  on  judicious  experiments  only,  than  from  a 
theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fiuids,  which  is  found  fo  in- 
confiftckt  with  obfervation,  and  of  whofe  fallacy  all  its 
authors,  from  Newton  to  D’Alembert,  entertained 
ftrong  fufpiclons.  Again,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  41 
this  view  the  fubjedi  to  the  attention  of  the  SociETYR^com- 
FOR  THE  Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture. 

Should  thefe  patriotic  gentlemen  entertain  a  favourable  fhTlIn- 
opinion  of  the  plan,  and  honour  us  with  their  corre-prov^ment 
fpondence,  w^e  will  cheerfully  impart  to  them  our  no-^f  Naval 
tions  of  the  way  in  which  both  thefe  trains  of 
ments  may  be  profecuted  with  fuccefs,  and  refiilts  ob-^^*^^* 
tained  in  which  we  may  confide;  and  w^e  content  our- 
felves  at  prefent  with  offering  to  the  public  thefe  hints, 
which  are  not  the  fpeculations  of  a  man  of  mere  fcieiice, 
but  of  one  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mechanical  nature,  has  the  experience  of  feveral 
years  fervice  in  the  royal  navy,  where  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  of  (hips  was  a  favourite  obje(ft  of  his  feientific  at¬ 
tention. 

With  thefe  obfervations  we  conclude  our  difcuflion  Means  cm- 
of  the  firft  part  of  the  feaman’s  tafic,  and  now  proceedi’W^^  to 
to  confider  the  means  that  are  employed  to  prevent 
to  produce  any  deviations  from  the  uniform  redllinealyiarions 
courfe  which  has  been  fele£led.  from  a 

Here  the  ftiip  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  body  in 
fpace,  convertible  round  her  centre  of  inertia.  For 
whatever  may  be  the  point  round  which  ftie  turns,  this 
motion  may  always  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  a 
rotation  round  an  axis  palling  through  her  centre  of 
gravity  or  inertia.  She  is  impelled  by  the  wind  and  by 
the  water  ailing  on  many  furfaces  differently  inclined 
to  each  other,  and  the  impulfe  on  each  is  perpendicular 
to  the  furface.  In  order  .therefore  that  ftie  may  con* 
tinue  fteadily  in  one  courfe,  it  is  not  only  ncceffaiy  that 
the  impelling  forces,  eftimated  In  their  mean  dire^lion^ 
be  equd  and  oppofite  to  the  refilling  forces  eftimated 
in  their  mean  direftion ;  but  alfo  that  thefe  two  direc¬ 
tions  may  pafs  through  one  point,  otherwife  fti.e  will  be 
affefled  as  a  log  of  wood  is  when  puftied  in  oppofite 
dIre<ftions  by  two  forces,  which  are  equal  indeed,  but 
are  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  iog.^  A  ftiip  muff 
8  be 
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be  confidered  as  a  lever,  adlcd  on  In  different  parts  by- 
forces  in  different  diredlions,  and  the  whole  balancing 
each  other  round  that  point  or  axis  where  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  refifting  forces  paffes.  This  may  be  con- 
fidercd  as  a  point  fupported  by  this  relifting  force,  and 
as  a  fort  of  fulcrum  :  therefore,  in  order  that  the  fliip 
may  maintain  her  pofition,  the  energies  or  momenta,  oi 
all  the  impelling  forces  round  this  point  mult  balance 
each  other. 

When  a  Ihip  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  with  her 
yards  fquare,  it  is  evident  that  the  impulfes  on  each  fide 
iajUngrightQf  ^he  keel  are  equal,  as  alfo  their  mechanical  momenta 
pallhrg  perpendicularly  through  the 
7mt  fronf  So  are  the  adions  of  the  water  on  her  bows, 

thofe  on  But  when  Ihe  fails  on  an  oblique  courfe,  with  her  yards 
her  when  braced  up  on  either  fide,  Ihe  fiiltains  a  prefllire  in  the 
h  ^uef  direction  Cl  (fig.  5.)  perpendicular  to  the  fad.  This, 
Kjuc  y,  giving  her  a  lateral  preffnre  LI,  as  well  as  a  preffure 

CL  ahead,  caufes  her  to  make  leeway,  and  to  move  in 
a  line  C  b  inclined  to  CB.  By  this  means  the  baknee 
of  aftion  on  the  two  bows  is  dertroyed  ;  the  general  im- 
pulfc  on  the  lee-bow  is  increafed  ;  and  that  on  the  wea¬ 
ther-bow  is  diminilhed.  The  combined  impiilfe  is  there¬ 
fore  no  longer  in  the  diredfion  BC,  but  (in  the  Hate  of 
uniform  motion)  in  the  direction  IC. 

Suppofe  that  in  an  inllant  the  whole  fails  are  annihi¬ 
lated  and  the  impelling  preffure  Cl,  which  precifely  ba¬ 
lanced  the  refilling  preffure  on  the  bows,  removed.  The 
ffilp  tends,  by  her  inertia,  to  proceed  in  the  direftion 
C  b»  This  tendency  produces  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
fiftance  in  the  oppofite  diredlion  IC,  which  is  not  di- 
redlly  oppofed  to  the  tendency  of  the  fhip  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  Cb  ;  therefore  the  lliip’s  head  would  immediately 
come  up  to  the  wind.  The  experienced  feaman  will  re¬ 
coiled  fomething  like  this  when  the  fails  are  fuddenly 
lowered  when  coming  to  anchor.  It  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  folcly  from  the  obliquity  of  the  adlion  on  the  bows  : 
It  would  happen  to  the  parallelopiped  of  fig.  2.  which 
was  fuftaining  a  lateral  impuHion  B*  fin.^^r,  and  a  dire£l 
hiipulfion  A*  cof.^  X.  Thcfe  are  continued  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  the  annihilation  of  the  fail  ;  but  being  no 
longer  oppofed  by  a  force  in  the  diredion  CD,  but  by 
a  force  in  the  diredion  C3,  the  force  B'fin.*  x  mull 
prevail,  and  the  body  is  not  only  retarded  in  its  motion, 
but  its  head  turns  towards  the  wind.  But  this  effed 
of  the  leeway  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  curved  form 
of  the  fliip’s  bows.  This  occafions  the  centre  of  effort 
of  all  the  impullions  of  the  water  on  the  lee  fide  of  the 
iliip  to  be  very  far  forward,  and  this  fo  much  the  more 
remarkably  as  Ihe  is  lharper  afore.  It  is  in  general  not 
much  abaft  the  foremall.  Now  the  centre  of  the  (hip’s 
tendency  to  continue  her  motion  is  the  fame  with  her 
centre  of  gravity,  and  this  is  generally  but  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  mainmafl.  She  is  therefore  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  nearly  as  if  Ihe  were  pufhed  at  the  mainmafl  in 
a  diredion  parallel  to  C  by  and  at  the  foremall  by  a 
force  parallel  to  IC.  The  evident  confequence  of  tin’s 
is  a  tendency  to  come  up  to  the  wind.  1  his  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  fitiiation  of  the  fails,  provided  only  that 
they  have  been  trimmed  obliquely. 

Griping.  This  tendency  of  the  fiiip’s  head  to  windward  is  call¬ 
ed  GRIPING  in  the  feaman’s  language,  and  is  greatell 
in  lliips  which  are  lharp  forward,  as  we  have  faid  al¬ 
ready.  This  circiimllance  is  eafily  underllood.  What¬ 
ever  is  the  diredion  of  the  Ihip’s  motion,  the  abfolute 
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impulfe  on  that  part  of  the  bow  immediately  conligu- 
ous  to  B  is  perpendicular  to  that  very  part  of  the  fur- 
face.  The  more  acute,  therefore,  that  the  angle  of  the 
bow  is,  the  more  will  the  impulfe  on  that  part  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  keel,  and  the  greater  will  be  its  ener¬ 
gy  to  turn  the  head  to  windward. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  undetfland  or  to  fee  the  pro-  Propiictyof 
priety  of  the  difpofition  of  the  fails  of  a  lliip.  We  fee  the  difpofi- 
her  crowded  with  falls  forward,  and  even  many  fails  ex-J.^^» 
tended  far  befote  her  bow,  fuch  as  the  fpritfail,  the][^’.^  ^ 
bowfprit  topfail,  the  fore-topmall  llayfail,  the  jib,  and 
Hying  jib.  The  fails  abaft  are  comparatively  fmaller. 

I'he  fails  on  the  mizenmall  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
on  the  foremaff.  All  the  ftayfails  hoifled  on  the  main-, 
mail  may  be  confidered  as  headfaili,  becaiife  their  cen¬ 
tres  of  effort  are  coiifiderably  before  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  fhip  ;  and  notwithftaiidlng  this  difpofition, 
it  generally  requires  a  fmall  adion  of  the  rudder  to 
counterad  the  windward  tendency  of  the  lee-bow.  This 
is  confidered  as  a  good  quality  when  rnoderate  ;  be- 
caufe  it  enables  the  feaman  to  throw  the  fails  aback,  and 
Hop  the  (hip’s  way  in  a  moment,  if  (he  be  in  danger 
from  any  thing  ahead  ;  and  the  (hip  which  does  not 
carry  a  little  of  a  weather  helm,  is  always  a  dull 

In  order  to  judge  fomewhat  more  accurately  of  the 
adion  of  the  water  and  fails,  fuppofe  the  (hip  AB  the  water 
(fig.  9.)  to  have  its  fails  on  the  mizenmaff  D,  the  and  the 
mainmafl  E,  and  foremafl  F,  braced  up  or  trimmed 
afike,  and  that  the  three  lines  D  /,  E  f,  F/,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  fails,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  impulfes 
on  the  fails,  lire  (hip  is  driven  ahead  and  to  leeward, 
and  moves  in  the  path  aCb,  This  path  is  fo  inclined 
to  the  line  of  the  keel  that  the  medium  diredion  of  the 
refiftance  of  the  water  is  parallel  to  the  diredion  of  the 
impulfe.  A  line  Cl  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines 
D  /,  E  F /,  and  equal  to  their  fum  :  and  it  may  be 
drawn  from  fuch  a  point  C,  that  the  adions  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  hull  between  C  and  B  may  balance  the 
momenta  of  all  the  adions  on  the  hull  between  C  and  A. 

This  point  may  jiiltly  be  called  the  centre^  of  ejforty  or  Centre  of 
the  centre  of  rejyiance.  We  cannot  determine  this  point  effort 
for  want  of  a  proper  theory  of  the  refiffance  of  fluids. 

Nay,  although  experiments  like  thofe  of  the  Parifian 
academy  (hould  give  us  the  moft  perfed  knowledge  of 
the  iiitenfity  of  the  oblique  impulfes  on  a  fquare  foot,^ 
we  (hould  hardly  be  benefited  by  them ;  for  the  adion  of 
the  water  on  a  fquare  foiit  of  the  hiillat/^,  for  inllance, 
is  fo  modified  by  the  intervention  of  the  llream  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  has  (b  uck  the  hull  about  B,  and  glided  along 
the  bow  B  (9/>,  that  the  preffure  on  (>  is  totally  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  were  it  a  fquare  foot  ot 
fiirface  detached  from  the  reft,  and  prelented  in  the 
fame  pofition  to  the  water  moving  in  the  diredion  h  C. 

For  it  is  found,  that  the  refiftances  given  to  planes  join¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  form  a  wedge,  or  to  curved  furfaces,  are 
widely  different  from  the  accumulated  refiftances,  calcu¬ 
lated  ior  their  feparate  parts,  agreeably  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  academy  on  fingle  furfaces.  We  there¬ 
fore  do  not  attempt  to  afeertain  the  point  C  by  theory; 
but  it  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the  experiments 
which  we  have  fo  ilrongly  recommended  ;  and  we  offer 
this  as  an  additional  inducement  for  profecuting  them.  To  be  de^ 

Draw  through  C  a  line  perpendicular  to  Cl,  that  is,  termined 
parallel  to  the  fails ;  and  let  the  lines  of  impulfe  of  exptn* 

‘  D  d  2  three 
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three  fails  cut  It  in  the  points  /,  and  m»  This  line 
i  m  may  be  confidered  as  a  lever,  moveable  round  C, 
and  a6led  on  at  the  points  /,  and  w,  by  three  forces. 

'1  he  rotatory  momentum  of  the  fails  on  the  niizenmaft 
is  D  i  X  i  C  ;  that  of  the  fails  on  the  mainmall  is 
E  e  X  i  C  ;  and  the  momentum  of  the  falls  on  the  fore- 
mail  is  F^X  w  C.  The  two  firft  tend  to  prefs  forward 
the  arm  C  f,  and  then  to  turn  the  (hip’s  head  towards 
the  wind  The  adlion  of  the  fails  on  the  foremall  tends 
to  pull  the  arm  C  m  forward,  and  produce  a  contrary 
thVf^fitJon  thefe  three  fails  keeps  llea- 

oi  the  fiiiU.  tlily  in  her  courfe,  without  the  aid  of  the  rudder,  we 
mufl  have  DiXiC  +  E^XiC  =  F/XmC.  i'hls 
is  very  pofTible,  and  is  often  feen  'in  a  fliip  under  her 
mizen  toplail,  main-topfail,  and  fore-toplail,  all  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  their  fuifaces  duly  proportioned  by 
rcefng.  If  more  fails  are  fet,  we  muft  always  have  a 
limilar  equilibrium.  A  certain  number  of  them  will 
have  their  efforts  dire(fted  from  the  larboard  arm  of  the 
lever  im  lying  to  leeward  of  Cl,  and  a  certain  number 
will  have  their  efforts  direded  from  the  (larboard  arm 
lying  to  windward  of  CL  The  fum  of  the  produdls  of 
each  of  the  firlt  fet,  by  their  diilances  from  G,  muft  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fimilar  produds  of  the  other 
fet.  As  this  equilibrium  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  pre- 
ferving  the  (hip’s  pofition,  and  the  ceiTation  of  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  converfion  ;  and  as  thefe  dates 
of  the  fhip  may  be  had  by  means  of  the  three  fquare 
fails  only,  when  their  furfaces  are  properly  proportion¬ 
ed — it  is  plain  that  every  movement  may  be  executed  and 
explained  by  their  means.  This  will  greatly  fimplify  our 
future  difciidions.  We  (hall  therefore  fuppofe  in  future 
that  there  are  only  the  three  topfails  fet,  and  that  their 
furfaces  are  fo  adjufted  by  reehng,  that  their  adions 
exadly  balance  each  other  round  that  point  C  of  the 
middle  line  AB,  where  the  adions  of  the  water  on  the 
different  parts  of  her  botttom  in  like  manner  balance 
each  other.  This  point  C  may  be  differently  fituated 
in  the  fliip  according  to  the  leeway  flie  makes,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  trim  of  the  fails  ;  and  therefore  although  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  three  furfaces  may  balance 
each  other  in  one  (late  of  leeway,  they  may  happen  not 
to  do  fo  in  another  date.  But  the  equilibrium  is  evi¬ 
dently  attainable  in  every  cafe,  and  we  therefore  (hall  al¬ 
ways  fuppofe  it. 

It  mud  now  be  obferved,  that  when  this  equilibrium 
is  dedroyed,  as,  for  example,  by  turning  the  edge  of  the 
mizen  topfail  to  the  wind,  which  the  feamen  call  Jhiver- 
tng  the  mizen -topfail,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as- 
equivalent  to  the  removing  the  mizen-topfail  entirely,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  fhip  will  round  the  point  C, 
this  point  remaining  fixed.  The  (hip  mud  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  free  body,  dill  aded  on  by  a  number  of 
forces,  which  no  longer  balance  each  other ;  and  (he 
mud  therefore  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontarieous  axis 
of  converfion,  which  mud  be  determined  in  the  way  fet 
forth  in  the  article  Rotation.  It  is  of  importance  to 
point  out  in  general  where  this  axis  is  fituated.  There¬ 
fore  let  G  (hg.  lo.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
fhip.  Draw  the  line  parallel  to  the  yards,  cut¬ 

ting  D  ^  in  y,  E  ^  in  r.  Cl  in  /,  and  F/in  t;.  While 
the  three  fails  are  fet,  the  line  q  v  may  be  conddered  as 
a  lever  aded  on  by  four  forces,  ^iz.  D  impelling  the 
lever  forward  perpendicularly  in  the  point  q;  E  Cy  im¬ 
peding  it  forward  in  the  point  r  ;  F/,  impelling  it  for- 
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ward  in  the  point  v  ;  and  Cl,  Impellin?r  it  backward 
in  the  point  t.  Thefe  forces  balance  each  other  both 
in  refped  of  progrefTive  motion  and  of  rotatory  energy; 
for  Cl  was  taken  equal  to  the  fum  of  D  J,  E  /,  and  F /; 
fo  that  no  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  (hip’s  pro- 
grefs  in  her  courfe  is  fuppofed. 

But  by  taking  away  the  mizen-topfall,  both  the  equi¬ 
libriums  are  dedroyed.  A  part  D  d  of  the  accelerating 
force  is  taken  away  ;  and  yet  the  (hip,  by  her  inertia  or 
inherent  force,  tends,  for  a  moment,  to  proceed  in  the 
diredion  C p  with  her  former  velocity  ;  and  by  this  ten¬ 
dency  exerts  for  a  moment  the  fame  preffure  Cl  on  the 
water,  and  fudalns  the  fame  reddance  IC.  She  mud 
therefore  be  retarded  in  her  motion  by  the  excefs  of  the 
refidance  1C  over  the  remaining  impelling  forces  Ef 
and  F/,  that  is,  by  a  force  equal  and  oppodte  to  D  d. 

She  will  therefore  be  retarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  mizen- topfail  were  dill  fet,  and  a  force  equal  and 
oppofite  to  its  adion  were  applied  to  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  (he  would  foon  acquire  a  fmaller  velocity, 
which  would  again  bring  all  things  into  equilibrium"  y 
and  (lie  would  dand  on  in  the  fame  courfe,  without 
changing  either  her  leeway  or  the  pofition  of  her 
head. 

But  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  is  alfo  dedroyed. 

It  is  now  aded  on  by  three  forces  only,  v/z.  E  and 
F /,  impelling  it  forward'in  the  points  r  and  Vy  and  iC 
impelling  it  backward  in  the  point  /.  Make  rn)  '.r  0-1:1 
+  F/,  and  make  op  parallel  to  Cl  and  equal 

to  Ee  +  Ef,  Then  we  know,  from  the  common  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics,  that  the  force  op  ading  at  0  will 
have  the  fame  momentum  or  energy  to  turn  the  lever 
round  any  point  whatever  as  the  two  forces  and  F  f 
applied  at  r  and  n)  ;  and  now  the  lever  is  aded  on  by 
two  forces,  viz,  IC,  urging  it  backwards  in  the  pewnt 
/,  and  0 p  urging  it  forw^ards  in  the  point  0.  it  mad 
therefore  turn  round  like  a  floating  log,  which  gets  two 
blows  in  oppofite  diredions.  1  f  w'e  now  make  IC  —0  p 

:op:=itoitxy  or  IC  ^  0  p  :  IC  zz  1 0  :  0  Xy  and  apply 
to  the  points;  a  force  equal  to  1C— op  in  the  diredion 
IC ;  we  know,  by  the  cornmon  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  this  force  IC — op  will  produce  the  fame  rotation 
round  any  point  as  the  two  forces  IC  and  op  applied 
in  their  proper  diredions  at  /  and  0,  Let  us  examine 
the  fituation  of  tlie  poin'L  v. 

The  force  IC—op  is  evidently  =  Da',  and  oph 
=  E  ^ -f-  F/.  'Therefore  0  t :  l  x  =z  D  d :  op.  But  be- 
caufe,  when  all  the  fails  were  filled,  there  was  an  equi¬ 
librium  round  C,  and  therefore  round  /,  and  becaufe 
the  force  op  ading  at  0  is  equivalent  to  E  and  F/ 
adling  at  r  and  Vy  we  muft  Hill  have  the  equilibrium  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  the  momentum  E>  d  X  q  t  zz  op 
Xot,  Therefore  0  t  \  t  q  zz  E  d:opy  and  t  q  =.  tx, 
I'herefore  the  point  is  the  fame  with  the  point  q. 

Therefore,  when  we  driver  the  mizen-topfail,  the  ro-  ^ 
ration  of  the  (hip  is  the  fame  as  if  the  drip  were  at  reft, 
and  a  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  adtion  of  the  mi-miztn-to^ 
zen-topfail  were  applied  at  q  or  at  D,  or  at  any  point (aik 
in  the  line  D  9'.  *  # 

This  might  have  been  (howm  in  another  and  (horter 
way,  Suppofe  all  fails  fllled,  the  (hip  is  in  equilibrio. 

This  will  be  difturbed  by  applying  to  D  a  force  oppo¬ 
fite  to  Ed;  and  if  the  force  be  alfo  equal  to  D  it  is 
evident^  that  thefe  two  forces  deftroy  each  other,  and 
that  this  application  of  the  force  is  equivalent  to 

the 
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the  taking  away  of  the  mizen-topfail.  But  we  chofe  to 
give  the  whole  mechanical  inveiligation ;  becaufe  it 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  reader, 
In  a  cafe  of  very  eafy  comprehenfion,  the  precife  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  fhip  is  ad ed  on  by  the  different  fails 
and  by  the  water,  and  wdiat  fhare  each  of  them  has  in 
the  motion  ultimately  produced.  We  fliall  not  repeat 
this  manner  of  procedure  in  other  cafes,  becaufe  a  little 
refledion  on  the  part  of  the  reader  will  now  enable  him 
to  trace  the  modus  operandi  through  all  its  Iteps. 

We  now  foe  that,  in  refped  both  of  progrelhve  mo¬ 
tion  and  of  converfion,  the  rtiip  is  affeded  by  (hivering 
the  fail  D,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  a  force  equal  and 
oppofite  to  D  were  applied  at  D,  or  at  any  point  in 
the  line  D  d.  We  muft  now  have  recourfe  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  eftabliflned  under  the  article  Rotation. 

Let  p  leprefent  a  particle  of  matter,  r  its  radius  vec¬ 
tor,  or  its  diftance  p  G  from  an  axis  palling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  let  M  reprefent  the  whole 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  Ihip.  Then  its  momentum 

of  inertia  is  =  Rotation,  n^  i8.)  The 

fhip,  impelled  in  the  point  D  by  a  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  JD,  will  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  verti¬ 
cal  axis,  pafiing  through  a  point  8  of  the  line  q  G, 
which  is  drawn  "through  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  per- 
pendicular  to  the  diredion  of  the  external  force, 
and  the  diftance  GS  of  this  axis  from  the  centre  of  gra- 


■  fp-r' 

vity  Is  =:  - - -  (fee  Rotation,  n®  96.),  and  it  Is 

M’G^f 

taken  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  G  from  y,  that  is,  S  and 
q  are  on  oppofite  fides  of  G. 

Let  us  exprefs  the  external  force  by  the  fymbol  F. 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  being  the 
prel|^re  of  the  w'ind  moving  wnth  the  velocity  V  and 
inclination  a  on  the  furface  of  the  fail  D ;  and  may 
therefore  be  computed  either  by  the  theoretical  or  ex¬ 
perimental  law  of  oblique  impulfes.  Having  obtained 
this,  we  can  afeertain  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  and  the  abfolute  velocity  of  any  given  point  of  the 
ihip  by  means  of  the  theorems  eftablilhed  in  the  article 
Rotation. 


A<5tion  of  before  we  proceed  to  this  inveftigation,  w^e  lhall 

the  rulidtr  confider  the  adion  of  the  rudder,  which  operates  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  the  Ihip  A B  (fig.  1  i.) 
have  her  rudder  in  the  pofition  AD,  the  helm  being 
liard  a-ftarboard,  while  the  fhip  failing  on  the  ftar- 
board  tack,  and  making  leew^ay,  keeps  on  the  courfe 
a  h.  The  lee  furface  of  the  rudder  meets  the  water 
©bllqucly.  The  veiT  foot  of  the  rudder  meets  it  in  the 
diredion  DE  parallel  to  a  b.  The  parts  farther  up 
meet  it  with  various  obliquities,  and  wnth  various  velo¬ 
cities,  as  it  glides  round  the  bottom  of  the  (hip  and 
falls  into  the  w'ake.  It  is  abfolutely  Impofiible  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  accumulated  Impulfe.  We  ftiall  not  be  far 
niiftaken  In  the  deftedion  oi  each  contiguous  filament, 
as  It  quits  the  bottom  and  glides  along  the  rudder  ; 
but  we  neither  know  the  velocity  of  thefe  filaments,  nor 
the  defledion  and  velocity  of  the  filaments  gliding 
without  them.  We  therefore  imagine  that  all  compu¬ 
tations  on  this  fubjed  are  in  vain.  But  it  Is  enough 
for  our  purpofe  that  we  know  the  diredion  of  the  ab¬ 
folute  preffure  which  they  exert  on  Its  furface.  It  is 
in  the  diredion  D  d^  perpendicular  to  that  furface.  We 
alfo  may  be  confident  that  this  prelTure  is  very  confider- 
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able,  in  proportion  to  the  adion  of  the  water  on  the 
fhip's  bows,  or  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  ;  and  w^e  may 
fuppofe  it  to  be  nearly  In  the  proportion  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  in  her  courfe  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  affirm  it  to  be  accurately  in  that  proportion,  for 
reafons  that  will  readily  occur  to  one  wffio  confidersthe 
w’^ay  in  v/hich  the  water  falls  in  behind  the  (hip. 

It  is  obferved,  however,  that  a  fine  faller  always  Greattft  in 
fleers  well,  and  that  all  movements  by  means  of  the'*^ 
rudder  are  performed  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
velocity  of  the  fhip  is  great.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by, 
that  the  fpeed  with  which  the  (hip  performs  the  angu¬ 
lar  movements  Is  in  the  proportion  of  her  progreffivc 
velocity  ;  For  we  fhall  fee  that  the  fquares  of  the  times 
of  performing  the  evolution  are  as  the  impulfes  inveife- 
ly,  which  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  There  Is 
perhaps  no  force  which  ads  on  a  fhip  that  can  be 
more  accurately  determined  by  experiment  than  this. 

Let  the  fhip  ride  in  a  ftream  or  tideway  whofe  velocity 
is  accurately  meufured  ;  and  let  her  ride  from  two  moor¬ 
ings,  fo  that  her  bow  may  be  a  fixed  point.  Let  a 
fmall  tow-line  be  laid  out  from  her  flern  or  quarter  at 
right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  conneded  with  fome  ap¬ 
paratus  fitted  up  on  fhore  or  on  board  another  fhip,  by 
which  the  ftraln  on  it  may  be  accurately  meafured ;  a 
perfon  converfant  with  mechanics  will  fee  many  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  Perhaps  the  following  may  How  to  dc- 
be  as  good  as  any  :  Let  the  end  of  the  tow-line  be  fixed  termine 
to  fome  point  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  the  point  of 
the  fliip  from  which  It  is  given  out,  and  let  this  be  veiy 
high.  Let  a  block  with  a  hook  he  on  the  rope,  and 
a  confiderable  weight  hung  on  this  hook.  Things  be¬ 
ing  thus  prepared,  put  down  the  helm  to  a  certain  angle,- 
fo  as  to  caufe  the  fhip  to  fheer  off  from  the  point  to 
which  the  far  end  of  the  tow-llue  is  attached.  This  will 
flretch  the  rope,  and  raife  the  weight  out.  of  the  water. 

Now  heave  upon  the  rope,  to  bring  the  fhip  back  again 
to  her  former  pofition,  with  her  keel  in  the  diredion  of 
the  ftream.  When  this  pofition  Is  attained,  note  care¬ 
fully  the  form  of  the  rope,  that  is,  the  angle  which  its 
two  parts  make  with  the  horizon.  Call  this  angle  a. 

Every  perfon  acquainted  with  thefe  fubjeds  knows  that 
the  horizontal  ftrain  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  cotangent  of  or  that  2  is  to  the  co¬ 
tangent  of  a  as  the  weight  to  the  horizontal  ftrain. 

Now  It  is  this  ftrain  which  balances  and  therefore  mea- 
fures  the  adion  of  the  rudder,  or  D  ^  in  fig.  1 1.  There¬ 
fore,  to  have  the  abfolute  impulfe  D  d,  we  mull  increafe 
,D  e  in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fecant  of  the 
angle  b  which  the  rudder  makes  with  the  keel.  In  a 
great  fliip  failing  fix  miles  in  an  hour,  the  impulfe  on 
the  rudder  inclined  30°  to  the  keel  is  not  lefs  than . 

3 coo  pounds.  The  furface  of  the  rudder  of  fuch  a 
fhip  contains  near  80  fquare  feet.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  neceftary  to  know  this  abfolute  Impulfe  D  d,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  its  part  D  e  alone  which  meafures  the  energy 
of  the  rudder  in  producing  a  converfion.  Such  expe¬ 
riments,  made  with  various  pofitions  of  the  rudder,  will 
give  its  energies  correfponding  to  thefe  pofitions,  and 
will  fettle  that  long  difputed  point  which  is  the  beft 
polition  for  turning  a  fhip.  On  the  hypothefis  that 
the  impulfions  of  fluids  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  incidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  fhould 
make  an  angle  of  54®  44'  with  the  keel.  But  the  form 
of  a  large  fhip  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  a  tiller  of 
a  length  fufficient  for  managing  the  rudder  in  failing 

with 
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’With  great  velocity  has  not  room  to  deviate  above  30^^ 
from  the  direftion  of  the  keel ;  and  in  this  pofition  of 
the  nidder  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  filaments  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  its  furface  cannot  exceed  40“^  or  4J0.  A  greater 
angle  would  not  be  of  much  fervice,  for  it  is  never 
for  want  of  a  proper  obliquity  that  the  rudder  fails  of 
5  If  producing  a  converfion. 

Why  a  Ihip  A  fiiip,  miiTes  ftays  in  rough  weather  for  want  of  a 
^^^*^^l^^^’'’fufficient  progreflive  velocity,  and  becaiife  hei  bows  are 
beat  off  by  the  waves  :  and  there  is  fddom  any  difii- 
culty  in  wearing  the  fhip,  if  fiie  has  any  progreflive 
motion.  It  is,  however,  always  defirable  to  give  the 
rudder  as  much  influence  as  poflible.  Its  furface  fhoiild 
be  enlarged  (efpecially  below)  as  much  as  can  be  done 
confifteiitly'  with  its  llrength  and  with  the  powder  of  the 
lleerfmen  to  manage  it  ;  and  it  fliould  be  put  in  the 
mofl  favourable  fituation  for  the  water  to  get  at  it  with 
great  velocity  ;  and  it  fliould  be  placed  as  far  from  the 
axis  of  the  flilp^s  motion  as  poflible.  Thefe  points  are 
obtained  by  making  the  flern-pofl;  very  upright,  as  has 
always  been  done  in  the  French  dockyards.  The  Bri- 
tifli  fliips  have  a  much  greater  rake  ;  but  our  builders  are 
gradually  adopting  the  French  forms,  experience  ha¬ 
ving  taught  us  that  their  fhips,  when  in  eur  pofieflion, 
are  much  more  obedient  to  the  helm  than  our  own. — 
In  order  to  afeertain  the  motion  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  rudder,  draw  from  the  centre  of  gravity  a 
line  G  q  perpendicular  to  D  being  drawn  thro’ 

the  centre  of  effort  of  the  rudder).  Then,  as  in  the 
•coufideratlon  of  the  aclion  of  the  fails,  we  may  conceive 
the  line  ^  G  as  a  lever  conne£led  wdth  the  fhip,  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  force  D  d  ading  perpendicularly  at  q.  The 
confequence  of  this  will  be,  an  incipient  converfion  of 
the  fhip  about  a  vertical  axis  pafiing  thiough  fome 
point  S  in  the  line  7  G,  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  G 
from  q ;  and  we  have,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  GS  = 
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what  is  very  general,  we  fhall  fimphTy  the  Inveftigatmn 
by  attending  only  to  the  motion  of  converfion.  We 
can  get  an  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  motion,  if  want¬ 
ed  for  any  purpofe,  by  combining  the  progreflive  or 
retrograde  motion  parallel  to  D  ^  with  the  motion  of 
rotation  which  vve  are  about  to  determine. 

In  this  cafe,  then,  we  obferve,  in  tliefirfl  place,  that  the 

D/^*70; 

angular  velocity  (fee  Rotation,  22.)  is  j- ^  ^ 

and,  as  was  fhown  in  that  article,  this  velocity  of  rota¬ 
tion  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  forces 
uniform  aftion^  and  the  rotation  would  be  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated  if  the  forces  did  realty  adl  uniformly.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe,^  by  the"  (hip’s 
change  of  pofition  and  change  of  progreflive  velocity^ 
the  diredlion  and  intenfity  of  the  impelling  force  is  con¬ 
tinually  changing.  But  if  two  (hips  are  performing 
fimilar  evolutions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  changes  of  force 
are  fimilar  in  fimilar  parts  of  the  evolution.  Therefore 
the  confidcration  of  the  momentary  evolution  Is  fufficlent 
for  enabling  us  to  compare  the  motions  of  (hips  aduated 
by  fimilar  forces,  which  Is  all  we  have  in  view  at  prefent. 

The  velocity  7»,  generated  in  any  time  /  by  the  con- 
tinuance  of  an  invariable  momentary  acceleration  (which 
Is  all  that  WT  mean  by  faying  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
a<flion  of  a  conftant  accelerating  force),  is  as  the  acce¬ 
leration  and  the  time  jointly.  Now  what  v/e  call  the 
angular  velocity  is  nothing  but  this  momentary  accele¬ 
ration.  Therefore  the  velocity  v  generated  in  the  time 

F  *  <7  G 
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The  adlon  the  adlion  and  efFedls  of  the  fails  and  of  the 

of  the  rud- rudder  are  perfedly  fimflar,  and  are  to  be  confidcred  In 
der  flmiJar  the  fame  manner.  We  fee  that  the  a6Iion  of  the  rud- 
the^aiL^^  der,  though  of  a  fmall  furface  in  comparifoii  of  the  fails, 
and  very  t)e  very  great  :  For  the  impulfe  of  water  is  many 

great.  hundred  times  greater  tlian  that  of  the  wind  ;  and  the 
arm  7  G  of  the  lever,  by  which  It  adls,  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  by  which  any  of  the  iinpulflons  on  the 
fails  produces  Its  elTedl ;  accordingly  the  (lu'p  yields 
much  more  rapidly  to  its  adlon  than  (he  does  to  the  la- 
teral  impulfe  of  a  fail. 

Obferve  here,  that  if  G  were  a  fixed  or  fupported 
axis,  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  whether  the  abfolute 
force  D  J  of  the  rudder  a£ls  In  the  diredlion  D  or 
its  tranfverfe  part  D  e  adls  In  the  direftion  D  e,  both 
would  produce  the  fame  rotation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  a 
free  body.  The  force  D  d  both  tends  to  retard  the 
fhip’s  motion  and  to  produce  a  rotation  :  It  retards  it 
as  much  as  if  the  fame  force  D  d  had  been  immediately 
applied  to  the  centre.  And  thus  the  real  motion  of  the 
Ihip  is  compounded  of  a  motion  of  the  centre  in  a  di- 
redfion  parallel  to  D  and  of  a  motion  round  the 
centre.  Thefe  two  conftitute  the  motion  round  S. 
Emplojcl  effeds  of  the  adion  of  the  rudder  are  both 

as  an  exam-  niore  remarkable  and  fomewhat  more  fimple  than  thofe 
pic  of  the  of  the  fails,  we  (hall  employ  them  as  an  example  of  the 
motions  of  mcchanifm  of  the  motions  of  converfion  in  general  ;  and 
coaver  ion.  muft  content  ourfelves  in  a  work  like  this  with 


The  expreflion  of  the  angular  velocity  is  alfo  the  ex- Angular 
prefiion  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  lituated  at  the  di- velocity, 
ftance  1  from  the  axis  G.  ^ 

Let  %  be  the  fpace  or  arch  of  revolution  defcribed  in 
the  time  t  by  this  point,  whofe  diflaace  from  G  is 
F-yG  . 

=  f .  Then  z  V  t  zz  r  i  t^  and  taking  the 

F  •  7  G 

fluent  z  =  -7: - /  ^  This  arch  meafures  the  whole 

angle  of  rotation  accomplifhed  in  the  time  t,  Thefe 
are  therefore  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rotation. 

Thofe  evolutions  are  equal  which  are  meafured  by 
equal  arches.  Thus  two  motions  of  45  degrees  each 
are  equal.  Therefore  becaufe  z  is  the  fame  in  both, 

the  quantity  ^  ?  conllant  quantity,  and  /  *  is 


reciprocally  proportional  to 


F-yG 


or  is  proportional 

v"/ 


to 


^  proportional  to  ^  . 


That 


f  is  to  fay,  the  times  of  the  fimilar  evolutions  of  two 
(hips  are  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of  iner¬ 
tia  diredly,  and  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of 
the  rudder  or  fail  inverfely.  This  will  enable  us  to 
make  the  comparifon  eafily.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  (hips 
perfedly  fimilar  in  form  and  rigging,  and  to  differ  only 

in  length  'L^nihJ'  P  •  R  '  is  to  J'p  r  *  as  L  *  to  /*. 

For 
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For  the  fimilar  particles  P  and  p  contain  quantities  of 
matter  which  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  lineal  dimenfions, 
that  is,  as  to  /^.  And  becaufe  the  particles  are  fi- 
milarly  fituated,  P.  *  is  to  r  ^  as  L*  to  /  *.  Therefore 
=  Now  F  is  to  /"  as  L"*  to  /*• 

For  the  furfaces  of  the  fimilar  ruddeis  or  fails  are  as 
the  fquares  of  their  lineal  dimenfions,  that  is,  as  to 
And,  laftly,  G  is  to  as  L  to  /,  and  therefore 
=  Therefore  vve  have  T* ; 

y  p  -  R“  Jp'r^_lj  /' 


fl-- 


J'Si 


-  L3  • / J 


andT: 


Tiarcf  of  fi- 


|lu^ion& 

imilar 

iip3. 


F-G^ 

/=L:/. 

Therefore  the  times  of  performing  fimilar  evolutions 
iiUar  evo-  with  fimilar  fliips  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
when  both  are  failing  equally  fall ;  and  fmee  the 
evolatlons  are  fimilar,  and  the  forces  vary  fimllarly  in 
their  different  parts,  what  is  here  demoniirated  of  the 
fmallell  incipient  evolutions  is  true  of  the  whole.  They 
therefore  not  only  deferibe  equal  angles  of  revolution, 
but  alfo  fimilar  curves. 

A  fmall^ihip,  therefore,  works  in  lefs  time  and  m 
lefs  room  than  a  great  (hip,  and  this  in  the  proportion 
of  its  length.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  all  cafes, 
particularly  in  wearing,  in  order  to  fail  on  the  other 
tack  clofe-haiiled.  In  this  cafe  fhe  will  always  be  to 
windward  and  ahead  of  the  large  (hip,  when  both  are 
got  on  the  other  tack.  It  would  appear  at  firft  fight 
that  the  large  Ihip  will  have  the  advantage  in  tacking. 
Indeed  the  large  (hip  is  farther  to  windward  when  again 
trimmed  on  the  other  tack  than  the  fmall  fiiip  when  (he 
is  juft  trimmed  on  the  other  tack.  But  this  happened  be¬ 
fore  the  large  (hip  had  completed  her  evolution,  and  the 
fmall  (hip,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  going  forward 
on  the  other  tack,  and  going  to  windward.  She  will 
therefore  be  before  the  large  (hip’s  beam,  and  perhaps 
as  far  to  windward. 

We  have  feen  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  propor¬ 
tional,  c^eteris  paribus ^  to  F  X  G  7.  F  means  the  ab- 
folute  impulfe  on  the  rudder  or  fail,  and  is  always  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  furfacc.  This  abfolute  impulfe  on  a 
fail  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  the  wind  to  its  furface. 
The  ufual  theory  fays,  that  it  is  as  the  fojiare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence:  but  we  find  this  not  true.  We  miift 
content  ourfelves  with  exprtfling  it  by  fome  as  yet  un¬ 
known  funftion  <?  of  the  angle  of  incidence  <?,  and  call  it 
f  a  \  and  if  S  be  the  furface  of  the  fail,  and  V  the  veloci¬ 
ty  of  the  wind,  the  abfolute  impulfe  is  w  V'  S  Xf 
This  a£ls  (in  the  cafe  of  the  mizeii-topfail,  fig.  10.) 
by  the  lever  q  G,  which  is  equal  to  DG  X  cof.  D  G7, 
and  D  G  ^  is  equal  to  the  angle  pf  the  yard  and  keel ; 
which  angle  we  formerly  called  b.  Therefore  its  en¬ 
ergy  in  producing  a  rotation  is  «  S  X  ?  a  X  DG  X 
cof.  b.  Leaving  out  the  conftant  quantities  n,  V^,  S, 
and  D  G,  its  energy  is  proportional  to  X  cof.  b.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  any  fail  may  have  the  greateft 
power  t©  produce  a  rotation  round  G,  it  muft  be  fo 
trimmed  that  ?  <2  X  cof.  b  may  be  a  maximum.  Thus, 
if  we  would  trim  the  fails  on  the  foremaft,  fo  as  to  pay 
the  (hip  off  from  the  wind  right  ahead  with  the  greateft 
effeeft,  and  if  we  take  the  experiments  of  the  French 
academicians  as  proper  meafures  of  the  oblique  impulfes 
of  the  wind  on  the  fail,  we  will  brace  up  the  yard  t©  an 
angle  of  48  degrees  with  the  keel.  The  impulfe  corre- 
fponding  to  48^  is  615,  and  the  cofine  of  48°  is  669. 
Thefe  give  a  produft  of  41 1435.  biacc  the  fail 
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to  54.44,  the  angle  affigned  by  the  theory,  tlie  effedlive 
impulfe  is  405274.  If  we  make  the  angle  45°,  the  im- 
piilfe  is  408774.  It  appears  then  that  48 '  is  preferable 
to  either  of  the  others.  But  the  difference  is  inconli- 
derable,  as  in  all  cafes  of  maximum  a  fmall  deviation 
from  the  beft  pofition  is  not  very  detrimental.  But  the 
difference  between  the  theory  and  this  experimental 
meafure  will  be  very  great  when  the  impulfes  of  the 
wind  are  of  neceffity  very  oblique.  Thus,  in  tacking 
(hip,  as  foon  as  the  headfails  are  taken  aback,  they 
ferve  to  aid  the  evolution,  as  is  evident:  But  if  we  were 
now  to  adopt  the  maxim  inculcated  by  the  theory,  we 
(hould  immediately  round  in  the  weather-braces,  fo  as 
to  increafe  the  impulfe  on  the  fail,  becaufe  it  is  then 
very  fmall  ;  and  although  we  by  this  means  make  yard 
more  fquare,  and  therefore  diminifh  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
mentum  of  this  impulfe,  yet  the  impulfe  is  more  increafed 
(by  the  theory)  than  its  vertical  lever  is  diminilhed. —  Anicepoin^ 
Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  particularly,  becaufe®^^^^,- 
it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  niceft  points  of  feamanfhip  to 
aid  the  (hip’s  coming  round  by  means  of  the  headfails  ; 
and  experienced  feamen  differ  in  their  pradice  in  this 
manoeuvre.  Suppofe  the  yard  braced  up  lo  4®%  which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  ufually  done,  and  that  the  fail  ftii- 
vers  (the  bowlines  are  ufually  let  g®  when  the  helm  is 
put  down),  the  fail  immediately  takes  aback,  and  in 
a  moment  we  may  fuppofe  an  incidence  of  6  degrees. 

The  impulfe  correfponding  to  tins  is  400  (by  experi¬ 
ment),  and  the  cofineof  40*^15766.  This  gives  306.400 
for  the  effective  impulfe.  To  proceed  according  to  the 
theory,  vve  (hould  brace  the  yard  to  70^,  which  would 
give  the  wind  (now  34^  on  the  weather-bow)  an  inci¬ 
dence  of  nearly  36®,  and  the  fail  an  inclination  of  20® 
to  the  intended  motion,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
keel.  For  the  tangent  of  20^^'  is  about  4  of  the  tangent 
ot  36*^.  Let  us  now  fee  what  effedive  impulfe  the  ex¬ 
perimental  law  of  oblique  impulfions  will  give  for  this 
adjuftment  of  the  fails.  The  experimental  impulfe  for 
36®  is  4S0 ;  the  cofine  of  70°  is  342  ;  the  produd  is 
164160,  not  much  exceeding  the  half  of  the  former. 

Nay,  the  impulfe  for  36^,  calculated  by  the  theory, 
would  have  been  only  346,  and  the  effedive  impulfe 
only  118332.  And  it  muft  be  farther  obfeiwed,  that  this 
theoretical  adjuftment  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the 
evolution,  and  in  moft  cafes  would  entirely  mar  it,  by 
checking  the  ftiip’s motion  ahead,  and  confequently  the 
adion  of  the  rudder,  wdiich  is  the  moft.  powerful  agent 
in  the  evolution  ;  for  here  would  be  a  great  impulfe  di- 
reded  almoft  aftern. 

We  were  juftifiable,  therefore,  in  faying,  in  the  be-, 
ginning  of  this  article,  that  a  feaman  would  frequently 
find  himfelf  baffled  II  he  were  to  work  a  (hip  according 
to  the  rules  deduced  from  M.  Bouguer’s  work  ;  and  we 
fee  by  this  inftance  of  what  importance  It  is  to  have  the 
oblique  impulfions  of  fluids  afcertalned  experimentally 
The  pradice  of  the  moft  experienced  feaman  Is  diredly 
the  oppofite  to  this  theoretical  maxim,  and  its  fuccefs 
greatly  confirms  the  ufefuliiefs  of  thefe  experiments  of 
the  academicians  fo  often  praifed  by  us. 


VV  e  return  again  to  the  general  confideration  of  the 
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rotatory  motion.  We  found  the  velocity  v  zr  ^  ‘  ^ 


fpr^ 


It  is  therefore  proportional,  caUrh  paribus^  to  q  Gu 
■\Ve  have  feeu  in  what  manner  q  G  depends  on  the  pofi^ 
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tion  and  fituatlon  of  the  fail  or  rudder  when  tlic  point 
G  is  fixed.  But  it  alfo  depends  on  the  pofitioh  of  G. 
With  refpe£l  to  the  adlion  of  the  rudder,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  fo  much  the  more  powcr'Ul  as  it  is  more  re- 
mote  from  G.  The  diftance  from  G  ma^  be  iiicreafed 
either  by  movinpr  the  rudder  farther  att  or  G  farther 
forward  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmoll  importance  that  a 
fhip  anfwer  her  helm  with  the  greatefl  promptitude, 
thofe  circiimftances  have  been  attended  to  which  diflin- 
guiflied  fine  fleering  fhips  from  fuch  as  had  not  this 
quality  ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  afcribed  to 
this,  that,  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  placed  far  forward. 
Perhaps  the  notion  of  a  centre  of  gravity  did  not  come 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  rude  builders  in  early  times;  but 
they  obferv  ed  that  thofe  boats  and  fhips  fleered  befl  which 
had  their  extreme  breadth  before  the  middle  point,  and 
confeqiiently  the  bows  not  fo  acute  as  the  flern.  This  is 
fo  contrary  to  what  one  would  expedl,  that  It  attradled 
attention  more  forcibly  ;  and,  being  fomewhat  myfleri- 
ous,  it  might  prompt  to  attempts  of  improvement,  by 
exceeding  in  this  fingular  maxiiru  We  •  believe  that  it 
has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  other  ef- 
fential  requlfites  in  a  fliip. 

Ofim  or-  believe  that  this  is  the  chief  circumflance  In 

tar.ee  to  de  'vhat  is  called  the  trim  of  a  fhip  ;  and  it  were  greatly 
termire  the  to  be  wifhed  that  the  befl  place  for  the  centre  of  giavi- 
befl  p  ace  ty  could  be  accurately  afeertained.  A  pradlice  pre- 
cenue  of  ^  which  is  the  oppofite  of  w^hat  we  are  now  ad- 

gravity.  vancing.  It  is  ufual  to  load  a  fhip  fo  that  her  keel  is 
rot  horizontal,  but  lower  abaft.  This  is  found  to  im¬ 
prove  her  fleerage.  The  rcafon  of  this  is  obvious.  It 
increafes  the  adling  furface  of  the  rudder,  and  allows 
the  water  to  come  at  it  with  much  greater  freedom  and 
regularity  ;  and  it  generally  diminiflies  the  griping  of 
the  fhip  forward,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  bows  out 
of  the  water.  It  has  not  always  this  effedl ;  for  the 
form  of  the  harping  aloft  is  frequently  fuch,  that  the 
tendency  to  gripe  is  diminifhed  by  immerfing  more  of 
the  bow  in  the  water. 

But  waving  thefe  circumflances,  and  attending  only 
to  the  rotatory  energy  of  the  rudder,  we  fee  that  it  is 
of  advantage  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity  forward. 
The  fame  advantage  is  gained  to  the  aeflion  of  the  after 
fails.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adlion  of  the  head 
fails  is  diminifhed  by  it  ;  and  we  may  call  every  fail  a 
headfail  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  before  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  fhip  ;  that  is,  all  the  fails  hoifted  on  the 
bowfprit  and  foremafl,  and  the  flayfails  hoilled  on  the 
mainmafl ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  is  feldom  far  be¬ 
fore  the  mainmafl. 

Suppofe  that  when  the  rudder  is  put  into  the  pofi- 
tioii  AD  (fig.  II.),  the  centre  of  gravity  could  be 
fbifted  to^,  fo  as  to  increafe  y  G,  and  that  this  is  done 
without  increafing  the  fum  of  the  produdls  p  •  It  is 
•c>bvious  that  the  velcx:Ity  of  converlion  will  be  increafed 
in  the  proportion  of  y  G  to  ^  g*  This  is  very  poflible, 
by  biiiiging  to  that  fide  of  the  fhip  parts  of  her  loading 
which  w'ere  fituated  at  a  diflance  from  G  on  the  other 
fide.  Nay,  we  can  make  this  change  m  fuch  a  manner 

that  J* P  before,  by  ta¬ 

king  care  that  every  thing  which  we  fhift  fhall  be  nearer 
to  g  than  it  was  formerly  to  G.  Suppofe  it  all  placed  in 
one  fpot  w?,  and  that  m  is  the  quantity  of  matter  fo  fhift- 
edy  w  hile  M  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  whole  fliip. 


It  is  only  ncceffiuy  that  m^gG*  fliall  be  lefs  than  the 
funi  of  the  prod uds  correfponding  to  the  matter 

which  has  been  fliifted.  Now,  although  the  matter 
which  is  eafily  moveable  is  generally  very  fmall  in  com- 
parifoii  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  fiiip,  and  therefore 
can  make  but  a  fmall  change  in  the  place  of  the  centre 
oF  gravity,  it  may  frequently  be  brought  from  places  fo 
remote,  that  it  may  occafion  a  very  fenfible  diminution 

of  the  quantity  which  exprefles  the  whole  mo- 

mentum  of  inertia. 

This  explains  a  praflice  of  the  feamen  in  fmall  wher-^  pj-aaicc 
ries  or  flcifFs,  who  in  putting  about  are  accuflomed  to  of  fcamea 
place  themfelves  to  leeward  of  the  raafl.  They  even 
find  that  they  can  aid  the  quick  motions  of  thefe  light 
boats  by  the  way  in  which  they  rell  on  their  two  feet,^ 
fometiines  leaning  all  on  one  foot,  and  fometimes  on  the 
other.  And  we  have  often  feen  tfiis  evolution  very  fen- 
fibly  accelerated  in  a  fhip  of  war,  by  the  crew  running 
fuddenly,  as  the  helm  is  put  dowm,  to  the  lee-bow.  And 
we  have  heard  it  aflerted  by  very  expert  feamen,  that 
after  ^all  attempts  to  wear  fhip  (after  lying-to  in  a  florm) 
have  failed,  they  have  fucceeded  by  the  crew  coliefling 
themfelves  near  the  weather  fore-fhrouds  the  moment 
the  helm  was  put  down.  It  mufl  be  agreeable  to  the 
reflefling  feaman  to  fee  this  praflice  fupported  by  un¬ 
doubted  mechanical  principles. 

It  will  appear  paradoxical  to  fay  that  the  evolution 
may  be  accelerated  even  by  an  addition  of  matter  to  the  tion  accele- 
fliip  ;  and  though  it  is  only  a  piece  of  curiofity,  our  rated  b>  id* 
readers  may  wifh  to  be  made  fenfible  of  it.  Let  m  be 
the  addition,  placed  in  fome  point  m  lying  beyond  G 
from  q.  Let  S  be  the  fpontaneous  centre  of  convcrfion 
before  the  addition.  Let  be  the  velocity  of  rotation 
rounds,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  a  point  whofe  diflance 
from  ^  is  I,  and  let  p  be  the  radius  veflor,  ordillance  of 
a  particle  from  We  have  (Rotation,  n°  22.) 


’ 


But  we  know  (Rotation,  23.) 


Therefore  v  zz 


//'■+  tn*  mg^ 
that  J'p  J* />  r'  M  •  G 

_ Lli£ _ 

j p  r^+M  •  Gg^+m  -m  g^  ^ 

and  m  g  and  qg. 

Let  m  G  be  called  a.  Then,  by  the  nature  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  M-h^  :  M  =r  G  w  i  g  mznz  igm^  and 

M  j  X  wM^ 

gmz=^^^ — -z,  andw-^m  = 


M-h  m 

like  manner,  M  *  G^*=: 


Mi 


U  +  m^ 

Now  m  M*  + 


Md-m" 

M  wX  M  + /».  Therefore  Gg’^  +  m^gm'^ 

_MmX(Md-^).  1  _ 


U  +  f 


M-d-K 


Let  be  =r 


then  M  4*  w  * gf^*  =  Alfo 


M  i- 

zz  nz,  being  — si.  Let'  o  G  be  called  c  :  then 

qg  zz  c  nz.  Alfo  let  SG  be  called  e. 

We  have  now  for  the  exprcflion  of  the  velocity  = 
F  (c+  nz)  p  r  -F  «  a 

r  a.T^/T  tjOr'n  ^-sr^X  ^  ’  But 

y  ^  r ^  +  M  «  2i * ’  M  Jpr 

M  +  nz' 

7  Rotation, 
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The  rota¬ 
tion  f  €5.- 
fornied 
round  a 
fpontanc- 
€us  axis. 


{Rotation,  zzce.  Therefore,  finally, 

M 


Had  there  been  no  addition  of  matter 

made,  we  ftould  have  had  v  =:  /--X  — .  It  remains  to 

M  c  e 
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and  \vc  are  not  here  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  any  er 
ronecus  theory. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  tile  lateral  prefTure  both  of  the 
wind  on  the  fails  and  oF  the  water  on  the  rudder  tends 
to  incline  the  fliip  to  one  fide.  The  fails  alfo  tend  to 
prefs  the  fh ip’s  bows  into  the  water,  and,  if  fhe  were  Cs 

kept  from  advancing,  would  prefs  them  down  confider-  I^ificrer? 


21J 


{how,  that  2;  may  be  fo  taken  that  ~  may  be  lefs  than 


.  Now,  if  iT  be  to  2;  as  c  <?  to  a*,  that  is,  if  z 

c  e-^n  z 

be  taken  equal  to  r,  the  two  fradtions  will  be  equal. 
But  if  z  be  lefs  than  e,  that  is,  if  the  additional  matter 
is  placed  anywhere  between  S  and  G,  the  complex  frac- 

c 

tion  will  be  greater  than  the  fraddion  and  the  velo¬ 
city  of  rotation  will  be  increafed  There  is  a  particular 
dihance  which  will  make  it  the  greatcll  pofiible,  name- 

will 


ly,  when  z  is  made 


-  {\/  n  ce-'^c),  as 

eafily  be  hy  treating  the  fradlion  with 

a,  confidered  as  the  variable  quantity,  for  a  maximum. 
In  what  we  have  been  faying  on  this  fubjeCl,  we  have 
confidered  the  rotation  only  in  as  much  as  it  is  per¬ 
formed  round  the  centre  of  gravity,  although  in  every 
moment  it  is  really  performed  round  a  fpontaneous  axis 
lying  beyond  that  centre.  This  was  done  becaufe  it  af¬ 
forded  an  eafy  invefiigation,  and  any  angular  motion 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  angular 
motion  ^ound  any  other  point.  Therefore  the  extent 
and  the  time  of  the  evolution  are  accurately  defined. — 
h  rom  obferving  that  the  energy  of  the  foice  F  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  q  G,  an  inattentive  reader  will  be  apt  to 
conceive  the  centre  of  gravity  as  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  the  rotation  as  taking  place  became  the  momenta  of 
the  lails  and  rudder,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  do  not  balance  each  other.  But  we  mull 
always  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  caiife  of  the  ro¬ 
tation.  The  caufe  is  the  want  of  equilibrium  round 
the  point  C  (fig.  10.),  where  the  H6f ions  of  the  water 
balance  each  other.  During  the  evolution,  which  con- 
iHts  of  a  rotation  combined  with  a  progrefiive  motion, 
this  point  C  is  eontiniially  fliiftmg,  and  the  unbalanced 
momenta  which  continue  the  rotation  always  rcfpeiftthe 
momentary  fituation  of  the  point  C.  It  is  neverthelefs 
always  true  that  tlie  energy  of  a  force  Fis  proportional 
(cattris  paribus)  to  q  G,  and  the  rotation  is  always 
made  in  the  fame  diredlion  as  if  the  point  G  were  real¬ 
ly  the  centre  of  conveifion.  Therefore  the  mainfail  adts 
always  (when  oblique)  by  piifhing  the  Hern  away  from 
the  wind,  althougli  it  (hould  lometimes  a<ft  on  a  point 
cf  the  vertical  lever  through  C,  which  is  adiead  of  C. 

'1  hcle  obfervatioiis  on  the  eifecds  ot  the  fails  and 
rudder  in  producing  a  eonverfion,  arc  fufficient  for  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  explain  any  cafe  of  their  action  which  may 
occur.  We  have  not  confidered  the  effe<^ls  which  they 
tend  to  produce  by  inclining  the  fiiip  round  a  horizon¬ 
tal  axis,  viz.  the  motions  of  rolling  and  pitching.  See 
Rolling  and  Pitching.  To  treat  this  iubjecl  pro¬ 
perly  would  lead  us  into  the  whole  doctrine  ol  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  floating  bodies,  and  it  would  rather  lead  to 
maxims  of  couHrinRion  than  to  maxims  of  inanceuvre. 
M.  Bougucr’s  TraUc  clu  Na^v  re  and  Euler’s  Scientia 
Nava  ’S  arc  excellent  performances  on  this  fuye(5f, 
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ably.  But  by  the  flu’p's  motion,  and  the  prominent 
form  of  her  bows,  the  refillance  of  the  water  to  thet^ron  the* 
fore  part  of  the  (hip  produces  a  force  which  is  dirededfliip  and 
upwards.  The  fails  alfo  Iiave  a  fmall  tendency  to  raife  on 

the  (hip,  for  they  conflitute  a  furiace  which  in  ^ ^  4^" 

feparates  from  the  plnmb-liiie  below,  lliis  is  remark- other.  ^ 
ably  the  cafe  in  the  flay  fails,  particularly  the  jib  and 
fore-topmali  flayfail.  And  this  helps  greatly  to  fofteu 
the  plunges  of  the  fhip’s  bows  into  the  head  leas.  The 
upward  prefTure  alfo  of  the  water  on  her  bows,  wdiich 
we  juil  now  mentioned,  has  a  great  efTecR  in  oppofiDg 
the  immerfion  of  the  bows  which  the  fails  produce  by 
a(Ring  on  the  long  levers  fiirnilhed  by  the  malls.  M. 

Bouguer  gives  the  name  of  point  velique  to  tlie  point  V 
(fig.  12.)  of  the  mail,  w  here  it  is  cut  by  the  line  CV, 
which  marks  the  mean  place  and  direi^ioii  of  the  whole 
impulfe  of  the  vvatcr  on  the  bows.  And  he  obferves,  that 
if  the  mean  direftion  of  all  the  acfllons  of  the  wind 
on  the  fails  be.  made  to  pafs  alfo  through  this  point, 
there  will  be  a  peifeFt  equilibrium,  and  the  fhip  will 
have  no  tendency  to  plunge  into  the  water  or  to  rife 
cut  of  it  ;  for  the  whole  action  of  the  water  on  the 
bow^s,  in  the  dIre6tion  CV,  is  equivalent  to,  and  niav 
be  refolved  into  the  action  CE,  by  which  the  progreb 
five  motion  is  refilled,  and  the  vertical  action  CD,  by 
which  the  fiiip  is  raifid  above  the  water.  The  force 
CE  mmfl  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  force  VD,  exertedby 
the  w'ind  on  the  fails,  and  the  force  CD  is  oppofed  by 
the  weight  of  the  Ihip.  If  the  mean  efibrt  ot  the  fails 
pafTes  above  the  point  V,  the  fiiip’s  bow's  will  be  preiTed 
into  the  water  ;  and  if  it  pals  below  V,  her  Hern  will 
be  prefTcd  down.  But,  by  the  union  of  thefc  forces, 
fhe  will  rife  and  fall  with  the  feu,  keeping  alway^s  in  a 
parallel  pofition.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  of  very  little 
moment  to  attend  to  the  fituation  of  this  point.  Ex¬ 
cept  when  the  fhip  is  light  alore  the  wind,  it  is  a  thou- 
fand  chances  to  one  that  the  line  CV  of  mean  rciiilance 
dees  not  pals  through  any  mall  ;  and  the  faCt  is,  tliat 
the  fhip  cannot  be  in  a  Rate  of  uniform  motion  on  any 
other  condition  but  the  pcrfe(fl  union  of  the  line  of 
mean  aclion  of  the  fails,  and  the  line  ot  mean  aRion  oi 
the  refiilance.  But  its  place  Ihihs  by'every  change  o:' 
leew^ay  or  of  trim  ;  and  it  is  impoftiblc  to  keep  thefc 
lines  in  one  conflant  point  of  interfc61ion  for  a  moment, 
on  account  of  the  iuceffant  chanotrsof  the  furiace  or  the 
w^ater  on  which  flie  floats.  M.  Bouguer’s  obiervations 
on  this  point  are,  however,  very  ingenious  and  original. 

We  conclude  this  difTertation,  by  deferibing  fome  of 
the  chief  movements  or  evolutions.  V' bat  we  have 
faid  hitherto  is  intended  lor  the  inftru£lion  of  tlie  artill,  fciibc  1.  * 
by  making  him  fenfiblc  of  the  mechanical  procedure. 

The  defeription  is  rather  meant  lor  tiic  amulement  of 
the  laiidiman,  enabling  him  to  underlland  operations 
that  are  faniibar  to  the  feaman.  I’he  latter  will  per¬ 
haps  fmile  at  the  aukward  account  aiven  of  his  bufiiieis 
by  one  who  cannot  hand,  reef,  nor  fleer. 

To  tack  Shi;’, 

The  fliip  muH  firfl  of  all  be  kept  full,  that  is,  with 
E  e  a 
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a  very  fcnfiblc  angle  of  incidence  on  the  fails,  and  by 
no  means  hugging  the  wind.  For  as  this  evolution  is 
chiefly  performed  by  the  rudder,  it  is  neceflary  to  give 
the  (hip  a  good  velocity.  When  the  fliip  is  obferved 
to  lufl'  up  of  herfelf,  that  moment  is  to  be  catched  for 
beginning  the  evolution,  becaufe  Ihc  will  by  her  inhe¬ 
rent  force  continue  this  motion.  The  helm  is  then  put 
down.  When  the  officer  calls  out  Helm’s  a  lee,  the 
fore-fheet,  fore-top  bowline,  jib,  and  flag  fail  flieets  for¬ 
ward  are  let  go.  The  jib  is  frequently  hauled  down. 
Thus  the  obilacles  to  the  ffiip’s  head  coming  up  to  the 
wind  by  the  aflion  of  the  rudder  arc  removed.  If  the 
mainfail  is  fet,  it  is  not  unufual  to  clue  up  the  weather 
fide,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  headfail,  becaufe  it 
is  before  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  mizen  mufl 
be  hauled  out,  and  even  the  fail  braced  to  windward. 
Its  power  in  paying  off  the  fl;ern  from  the  wind  con- 
fpires  with  the  aftion  of  the  rudder.  It  is  really  an 
aerial  rudder.  The  fails  are  immediately  taken  aback. 
In  this  ftate  the  cife£l  of  the  mizen-topfail  would  be 
to  obftrudl  the  movement,  by  preffing  the  Item  the  con¬ 
trary  way  to  what  it  did  before.  It  is  therefore  either 
immediately  braced  about  Iharp  on  the  other  tack,  or 
lowered.  Bracing  it  about  evidently  tends  to  pay 
round  the  ftern  from  the  wind,  and  thus  affifl:  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  head  up  to  the  wind.  But  in  this  pofltion  it 
checks  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  fhip,  on  which  the 
evolution  chiefly  depends.  For  a  rapid  evolution,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  as  well  to  lov»^er  the  mizen-topfail.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  headfails  are  all  aback,  and  the  ailion  of  the 
wind  on  them  tends  greatly  to  pay  the  fhip  round.  To 
increafe  this  effetl.,  it  is  not  imufiial  to  haul  the  fore-top 
bowline  again.  The  fails  on  the  mainmaft  are  now 
almoft  becalmed  ;  and  therefore  when  the  wind  is  right 
ahead,  or  a  little  before,  the  mainfail  is  hauled  round 
and  braced  up  ffiarp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  fl-ayfall  fheets  are  now  fliifted  over  to  their 
places  for  the  other  tack.  The  fhip  is  now  entirely  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  the  headfails  and  of  tlie  rudder,  and 
their  adlions  confpire  to  promote  the  coiiverfion.  The 
fhip  has  acquired  an  angular  motion,  and  will  preferve 
it,  fo  that  nov/  the  evolution  is  fecured,  and  flie  falls  off 
apace  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.  I’he  farther 
action  of  the  rudder  is  therefore  unneceflary,  and  would 
even  be  prejudicial,  by  caufing  the  fhip  to  fall'  off  too 
much  from  the  wind  before  the  fails  can  be  ffiifted  and 
trimmed  for  falling  on  the  other  tack.  It  is  therefore 
proper  to  right  the  helm  when  the  wind  is  ri'\ht  ahead, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  rudder  into  the  diredlion  of  the 
keel.  I'he  fhip  continues  her  converfioii  by  her  inhe¬ 
rent  force  and  the  a6Iion  of  the  headfails. 

When  the  fnlp  has  fallen  off  about  four  points  from 
tlie  wind,  the  headfails  are  hauled  round,  and  trimmed 
fharp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedition  ;  and  al¬ 
though  this  operation  was  begun  with  the  v/ind  four 
points  on  the  bow,  it  will  be  fix  before  the  fails  are 
braced  up,  and  therefore  the  headfails  will  immediately 
fill.  The  after- fails  have  filled  already,  while  the  head- 
falls  were  inadlive,  and  therefore  immediately  check  the 
farther  falling  off  from  the  wind.  All  fails  now  draw, 
for  the  flayfail  fheets  have  been  fhiffed  over  while  they 
were  beealined  or  fhaking  in  the  wind.  I  he  fhip  now 
gathers  way,  and  will  obey  the  fmallell  motion  of  the 
helm  to  bring  her  clofe  to  the  wind. 

We  have  here  fuppofed,  that  during  all  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  fliip  preferves  her  progieffive  mation.  She 
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muff  therefore  have  deferibed  a  curve  line,  advancing’ 
all  the  while  to  windward.  Fig.  13.  is  a  reprefenta.* 
tion  of  this  evolution  when  it  is  performed  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner.  The  fhip  ftanding  an  the  courfe  E 
with  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  WF,  has  her 
helm  put  hard  a-lee  when  flie  is  in  the  pofltion  A,  She 
immediately  deviates  from  her  courfe,  and  defcriblng  a 
curve,  comes  to  the  pofltion  B,  with  the  wind  blowing 
in  the  dire0:ion  WF  of  the  yards,  and  the  fquare-fails 
now  fhlver.  The  mizen-topfail  is  here  reprefented 
braced  fharp  on  the  other  tack,  by  which  its  tendency 
to  aid  the  angular  motion  (while  it  checks  the  progref- 
five  motion)  is  diftinftly  feeri.  The  main  and  fore- 
fails  are  now  fhiveriiig,  and  immediately  after  are  taken 
aback.  The  effe6b  of  this  on  the  headfails  is  diffindl- 
ly  feen  to  be  favourable  to  the  converfion,  by  pufhing 
the  point  F  in  the  direction  F  i  ;  but  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  it  continues  to  retard  the  progreffive  motion. 
When  the  fhip  has  attained  to  the  pofltion  C,  the  main- 
fail  is  hauled  round  and  trimmed  for  the  other  tack^ 
The  impulfe  in  the  direction  F  i  ftill  aids  the  converfion 
and  retards  the  progreffive  motion.  When  the  fhip  has 
attained  a  pofltion  between  C  and  D,  fuch  that  the 
main  and  mizen  topfail  yards  are  in  the  dire£lion  of  the 
wind,  there  is  nothing  to  coiintera61;  the  force  of  the 
headfeils  to  pay  the  fhip’s  head  off  from  the  wind. 
Nay,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fliip  to  this  interme¬ 
diate  pofltion,  if  any  wind  gets  at  the  main  or  mizen 
top  fails,  it  a6ts  on  their  anterior  furfaces,  and  impels 
the  after  parts  of  the  fhip  away  from  the  curve  ah  c  dy 
and  thus  aids  the  revolution.  We  have  therefore  faid* 
that  when  once  the  fails  are  taken  fully  aback,  and 
particularly  when  the  wind  is  brought  right  ahead,  it 
is  fcarce  pofiible  for  the  evolution  to  fail ;  as  foon  there¬ 
fore  as  the  main  topfail  (trimmed  for  the  other  tack) 
fhivers,  we  are  certain  that  the  headfails  will  be  filled 
by  the  time  they  are  hauled  round  and  trimmed.  The 
flayfails  are  filled  before  this,  becaufe  their  fheets  have 
been  fhifted,  and  they  hand  much  (harper  than  the. 
fquarc-fails  ;  and  thus  every  thing  tends  to  check  the. 
falling  off  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  and  this- 
no  looner  than  it  fhould  be  done.  The  fhip  imme¬ 
diately  gathers  way,  and  holds  on  in  her  new  courfe 
d  G. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  this  converfion 
the  fhip  lofes  her  whole  progreffive  motion.  This 
fometiines  happens  while  the  fails  are  fhivering  before 
they  are  taken  fully  aback.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this- 
cafe  there  is  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  for  the  fhip  now  lies 
like  a  log,  and  neither  fails  nor  rudder  have  any  a£lion. 
The  fliip  drives  to  leeward  like  a  log,  and  the  water  ail¬ 
ing  on  the  lee- fide  of  the  rudder  checks  a  little  the  dri¬ 
ving  of  the  Hern.  The  head  therefore  falls  off  again,, 
and  by  and  by  the  fails  fill,  and  the  fliip  continues  on, 
her  former  tack.  This  is  called  missing  stavs,  and 
it  is  generally  owing  to  the  fhip’s  having  too  little  ve-- 
locity  at  the  beginning  of  the  evolution.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  falls  well  filled  for  fome  little, 
time  before.  Rough  weather,  too,  by  raiflng  a  wave 
which  beats  violently  on  the  weather-bow^,  frequently^ 
checks  the  firff  luffing  of  the  fliip,  and  beats  her  off 
again. 

If  the  fliip  lofes  all  her  motion  after  the  headfails 
have  been  iully  taken  aback,  and  before  we  have 
brought  the  wind  ri^ht  ahead,  the  evolution  becomes 
uncertain,  but  by  no  means  defperate  j  for  the  adioa 

of 
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of  th?  wind  on  tKe  headfaiis  will  prefently  giv^  lier 
'itern-way.  Suppofc  this  to  liappen  when  the  fhip  is 
in  the  pofition  C*  Bring  the  helm  over  hard  to  wind- 
w^ard,  To  that  the  rudder  Oiall  have  the  pofition  repre- 
iented  by  the  fmall  dotted  line  of.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  refifiance  of  the  w’ater  to  the  dern-way  of  the  rud¬ 
der  adls  ill  a  favourable  diredlion,  piifliing  the  Hern  oat- 
v/ards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  headfails  pulhes  the  head  in  the  oppofite  diredlion, 
Thefe  atlions  confpire  therefore  in  promoting  the  evo¬ 
lution  ;  and  if  the  wind  is  right  ahead,  it  cannot  fail, 
but  may  even  be  completed  fpeedily,  becaufe  the  Hi  ip 
gathers  Hern-way,  and  the  adion  of  the  rudder  becomes 
very  powerful  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  wind  comes  on  the 
formerly  lee-bow,  the  adlion  of  the  water  on  the  now 
lee-quarter  will  greatly  accelerate  the  converfion.  When 
the  wnnd  therefore  has  once  been  brought  nearly  right 
ahead,  there  is  no  rifle  of  being  baffled. 

But  fliould  the  (hip  have  loH  all  her  head-w’'ay  con- 
fiderably  before  this,  the  evolution  is  very  uncertain  ; 
for  the  adlion  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  may  not  be 
nearly  equal  to  its  contrary  adlion  on  the  lee  quarter  ; 
In  which  cafe,  the  a(5lion  of  the  wind  on  the  headfails 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  make  up  the  difference.  When 
this  is  obferved,  when  the  fhjp  goes  aHern  without 
changing  her  pofition,  we  muH  immediately  throw  the 
headfails  completely  aback,  and  put  the  helm  down 
,again,  which  will  pay  oJff  the  fliip’s  head  from  the  wind 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  fails  again  on  the  fame 
tack,  to  try  our  fortune  again  ;  or  we  muft  boxhaui. 
the  Hiip,  in  the  manner  to  be  deferibed  by  and  by. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  procefs  of  tacking  fhip  ;  a  pro- 
cefs  in  which  all  the  different  modes  of  action  of  the 
rudder  and  fails  are  employed.  To  execute  this  evolu¬ 
tion  ill  the  moft  expeditious  manner,  and  fo  as  to  gain 
as  much  on  the  wind  as  pofflble,  is  confidered  as  the 
teil  of  an  expert  feaman.  We  have  deferibed  the  pro- 
cefs  which  is  beH  calculated  for  enfuring  the  movement. 
But  if  the  Hiip  be  failing  very  brifldy  in  fmooth  water, 
fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  miffing  Hays,  we  may  gain 
more  to  windward  confiderably  by  keeping  faH  the 
fore-top  bowline  and  the  jib  and  Hay -fail  flieets  till  the 
/quare-fails  are  all  fflivering  :  For  thefe  fails,  continuing 
to  draw  with  confiderable  force,  and  balancing  each 
other  tolerably  fore  and  aft,  keep  up  the  fiiip's  velocity 
very  much,  and  thus  maintain  the  power  of  the  rudder. 
If  we  now  let  all  Hy  when  the  fquare-fails  are  fiiivering, 
the  flup  may  be  confidered  as  without  fails,  but  e.xpofSd 
to  the  adion  of  the  water  on  the  lee-bow  ;  from  which 
'arifes  a  Hrong  preffure  of  the  bow  to  windward,  which 
^con^pires  wltli  the  adtion  of  the  rudder  to  aid  the  con- 
verfion.  It  evidently  leaves  all  that  tendency  of  the 
bow  to  windward  which  arifes  from  leeway,  and  even 
what  was  counteradi;ed  by  the  formerly  unbalanced 
adlion  of  thefe  head-Hayfails.  This  method  lengthens 
the  whole  time  of  the  evolution,  but  it  advances  the 
fflip  to  windward.  Obferve,  too,  that  keeping  faH 
the  fore-top  bowline  till  the  fail  Hiivers,  and  then  let¬ 
ting  it  go,  infures  the  taking  aback  of  that  fail,  and 
thus  inilantly  produces  an  adtion  that  is  favourable'  to 
the  evolution. 

The  moH  expert  feamen,  however,  differ  among 
themfelves  with  refpedt  to  tliefe  two  methods,  and  the 
HrH  is  the  moH  generally  pradtifed  in  the  Britifh  navy, 
becaufe  the  kaft  liable  to  fail.  The  forces  which  o.p- 
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pofe  the  converfion  are  fooner  renjoved,  and  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  a  favourable  adtion  by  the  backing  of  the 
fore-topfail  is  alfo  fooner  obtained,  by  letting  go  the 
fore-top  bowline  at  the  firH. 

Having  entered  fo  minutely  into  the  defeription  and 
rationale  of  this  evolution,  we  have  fulficiently  turned 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  different  adtions  which  co¬ 
operate  in  producing  the  motions  of  converfion.  We 
fhall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  our  defeription  of  the 
other  evolutions. 

To  <wear  Ship, 

When  the  feaman  fees  that  his  fhip  will  not  go  a 
bout  head  to  wind,  but  will  niifs  Hays,  lie  muH  change 
his  tack  the  other  way  ;  that  is,  by  turning  her  head 
away  from  the  wind,  going  a  little  way  before  tlie  wind, 
mid  then  hauling  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.  This 
is  called  wearing  or  veering  fliip.  It  is  moH  necef- 
fary  in  Horiny  weather  with  little  fail,  or  in  very  faint 
breezes,  or  in  a  difabled  fhip. 

The  procefs  is  exceedingly  fimple;  and  the  mere  nar« 
ration  of  the  procedure  is  fufficient  for  Hiowing  the 
propriety  of  every  part  of  it. 

Watch  for  the  moment  of  the  fliip’s  falling  off,  and 
then  haul  up  the  inainfail  and  mizeti,  and  ffliver  the 
mizen-topfad,  and  put  the  helm  a-wcather.  VvHien  the 
(hip  falls  off  fenfibly  (and  not  before),  let  go  the  bow- 
lines.  Eafe  away  the  fore-fiieet,  raife  the  fore-tack,  and 
gather  aft  the  weather  fore-fheet,  as  the  lee-fhcet  is  ea- 
led  away.  Round  in  the  weather-braces  of  the  fore 
and  main  maHs,  and  keep  the  yards  nearly  bife6fing  the 
angle  of  the  wind  and  keel,  fo  that  when  the  fhip  is 
before  the  wind  the  yards  may  be  fquare.  It  may  even 
be  of  advantage  to  round  in  the  weather- braces  of  the 
main-topfail  more  than  thofe  of  the  headfails ;  for  the 
mainmall  is  abaft  the  centre  of  gravity.  All  this 
while  the  mizen-topfail  muft  be  kept  fliivering,  by 
rounding  in  the  weacher-braces  as  the  fiiip  pays  off 
from  the  wind.  Then  the  main-topfail  will  be  braced 
up  for  the  other  tack  by  the  time  that  we  have  brought 
the  wind  on  the  weather-quarter.  After  this  it  will 
be  full,  and  will  aid  the  evolution.  When  the  wind 
is  right  aft,  Ihift  the  jib  and  Hay-fail  flieets.  The  evo¬ 
lution  now  goes  on  with  great  rapidity  ;  therefore  brific- 
ly  haul  on  board  the  fore  and  main  tacks,  and  haul  out 
the  mizen,  and  fet  the  mizen-Hayfail  as  foon  as  they  will 
take  the  wind  the  right  way.  We  muH  now  check 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  fhip  comes  to  the 
wind  on  the  other  tack,  by  righting  the  helm  before 
we  bring  the  wind  on  the  beam  ;  and  all  muft  be  trim¬ 
med  (harp  fore  and  aft  by  this  time,  that  the  headfails 
may  take  and  check  the  coming-to»  A.11  being  trim¬ 
med,  Hand  on  clofe  by  the  wund. 

We  cannot  help  lofing  a  great  deal  of  ground  in 
this  movement.  Fheretore,  though  it  be  very  fimple, 
it  requires  much  attention  and  rapid  execution  to  do 
it  with  as  little  lofs  of  ground  as  poffible.  One  is  apt 
to  imagine  at  firft  that  it  w^ould  be  better  to  keep  the 
headfails  braced  up  on  the  former  tack,  or  at  leaH  not 
to  round  in  the  weather- braces  fo  much  as  is  here  di- 
re<5led.  W  hen  the  fiiip  is  right  afore  the  wur.d,  we 
fliould  exped  affiHance  from  the  obliquity  of  the  head- 
fails  ;  but  the  rudoer  being  the  principal  agent  in  the 
evolution,  it  is  found  that  more  is  gained  by  increafino- 
the  fiiip’s  velocity,  than  by  a  fmailer  impulfe  on  thQ 
^^2  .hcad- 
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li<^adfails  more  favourably  direaed.^  Experienced  fea- 
mcn  differ,  however,  in  their  pra^ice  in  refpea  of  this 
particular. 

I'o  loxhaui  a  Ship* 

This  is  a  procefs  performed  only  in  critical  fitua- 
tioi>s,  as  when  a  rock,  a  fliip,  or  fonic  danger,  is  fud- 
dcnly  feen  right  ahead,  or  when  a  (hip  miffes  Hays.  It 
requires  the  mod  rapid  execution. 

’^riie  Ihip  being  clofe-hauled  on  a  wind,  haul  up  the 
mainfall  and  mizen,  and  fhiver  the  topfalls,  and  put  the 
helm  hard  a-lee  altogether.  Raife  the  fore-tack,  let 
go  the  head  bowlines, ’and  brace  about  the  lieadfails 
fharp  on  the  other  tack.  'The  diip  will  quickly  lofe 
her  way,  get  Hern- way,  and  then  fall  oft,  by  the  joint 
a(?tioii  of  the  lieadtails  and  of  the  inverted  rudder. 
When  fl^e  has  fallen  off  eight  points,  brace  the  after- 
fails  fqua'e,  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  fhiveriug. 
'i'his  will  at  frit  increafe  the  power  of  the  rudder,  by 
increafmg  the  ftern-way,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  makes 
no  oppolition  to  the  conveifion  wliieli  is  going  on.  The 
continuation  of  her  ciienlar  motion  will  prefently  caiife 
them  to  take  the  wind  on  their  after  furfaees.  This  will 
check  the  ftern-way,  flop  it,  and  give  the  fliip  a  little 
head-v/ay.  Now  fliift  the  helm,  fo  that  the  rudder  inay 
aofain  in  conjiinftion  w’ith  the  headfails  in  paying 
her  off  from  the  wind.  This  is  the  critical  part  of  the 
evolution,  becaufe  the  ftiip  has  little  or  no  way  through 
the  water,  and  will  frequently  remain  long  in  this  po- 
fition.  But  as  there  are  no  countera^lin  x  forces,  the 
Ihip  continues  to  fall  off.  Then  the  weather-braces  of 
ilie  after-fails  may  be  gently  rounded  in,  fo  that  the 
wind  a611ng  on  their  hinder  furfaees  may  botl^pufti  the 
Ihip  a  little  ahead  and  her  ftern  laterally  in  conjunc- 
r.iou  with  the  rudder.  Thus  the  wind  is  brought  upon 
the  quarter,  and  the  headfails  ftiiver.  By  this  time  the^ 
Ihip  has  acquired  fome  headway.  A  continuation  ot 
the  rotation  would  now  fill  the  headfails,  and  their  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  contrary  to  the  intended  evolution. 
'They  are  therefore  immediately  braced  the  other  way, 
neaily  fquare,  and  the  evedution  is  now  completed  in 
the  fame  mariner  w  ith  wearing  ftiip. 

Some  feamen  brace  all  the  fails  aback  the  moment 
that  the  l  ehn  is  put  hard  a-lee,  but  tlie  after-fails  no 
more  aback  than  juft  to  fquare  the  yards.  .  1  his  quick¬ 
ly  gives  the  fliip  ftern-way,  and  brings  the  rudder  into 
action  in  its  inverted  direction  ;  and  they  think  that  the 
evolution  is  accelerated  by  this  method. 

There  is  another  problem  of  feamanfhip  deferving  of 
CHir  attention,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  an  evo¬ 
lution.  This  is  lying-to.  This  is  done  in  general  by 
laying  fome  fails  aback,  fo  as  to  flop  the  head-way  pro¬ 
duced  by  others.  But  there  is  a  c.onfiderable  addrefs 
iieceffaiy  for  doing  this  in  fiich  a  way  that  the  ftiip 
ftrall  lie  eafily,  and  uhder  command,  ready  to  proceed  in 
her  courfe,  and  eafily  brought  under  weigh. 

To  bring- to  wuth  the  fore  or  main-topfail  to  the  maft, 
bi-ace  that  fail  ftiarp  aback,  haul  out  the  mizen,  and 
dap  the  helm  hard  a- lee. 

Suppofe  the  fore- top  fail  to  be  aback ;  the  other  fails 
ft:oot  the  ftiip  ahead,  and  the  Ice-helm  makes  the  ftiip 
t  ome  up  to  tlie  wind,  which  makes  it  come  more 
perpendicularly  on  the  fail  which  is  aback.  Then  its 
impulfc  foon  exceeds  thofe  on  the  other  fails,  which  are 
jiuw  ftiivering,  or  almcft  fhiverirg.  The  fhip  ftands  (till 
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awhile,  and  then  falls  off,  fo  as  to  fill  the  after-fails, 
which  again  ftioot  her  ahead,  and  the  procels  is  thus 
repeated.  A  ftiip  lying-to  in  this  way  gees  a  good 
deal  ahead  and  ahb  to  leeward.  If  the  main-topfail  be 
aback,  the  ftiip  (boots  ahead,  and  comes  up  till  the  di- 
rniniftied  impulfe  of  the  drawing  fails  in  the  dire^ion  of 
the  keel  is  balanced  by  the  increafed  impulfc  on  the 
main-topfail.  She  lies  a  long  while  in  this  pofition, 
driving  ftowdy  to  lee'ward  ;  and  fne  at  laft  falls  off  by 
the  beating  of  the  water  on  her  weather-bow.  She  falls 
off  blit  little,  and  foon  comes  up  again. 

Thus  a  ftiip  lying  to  is  not  like  a  mere  log,  but  has 
a  ceitaiii  motion  wdiich  keeps  her  under  command.  To 
get  under  weigh  again,  we  muft  watch  the  time  of  fall¬ 
ing  off;  and  when  this  is  juft  about  to  finifn,  brace 
about  brifkly,  and  fill  the  foil  which  was  aback.  To 
aid  tills  operation,  the  jib  and  fore-topmaft  ftayfail  may 
be  hoifted,  and  the  mi/en  brailed  up  :  or,  when  the  in¬ 
tended  coiufe  is  before  the  wnnd  or  large,  back  the  fore- 
topfdil  fharp,  Ihivcr  the  main  and  mizen  topfad,  brails 
up  the  mizen,  and  holft  the  jib  and  fore-topmaft  ftay¬ 
fail  .s  altogether. 

In  a  ftorm  with  a  contrary  wniid,  or  on  a  lee  fhore,  a 
ftiip  is  obliged  to  lie-to  under  a  very  low  fail.  Some  fail 
is  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  the  ftiLp  fteadi- 
ly  dowm,  otherwdfe  ftie  would  kick  about  like  a  cork, 
and  roll  fo  deep  as  to  ftrain  and  w'ork  herfelf  to  pieces. 
Different  fhips  behave  beft  under  different  fails.  In  a 
very  violent  gale,  the  three  lower  ftayfails  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  w'ell  adapted  for  keeping  her  fteady,  and  dillribu- 
ting  the  ftrain.  This  mode  feems  alfo  w^ell  adapted  for 
wearing,  wdiich  may  be  done  by  hauling  down  the  mi- 
zen -ftayfail.  Under  whatever  fail  the  ftiip  is  broiight- 
to  in  a  ftorm,  it  is  always  with  a  fitted  lall,  and  ne¬ 
ver  with  cne  laid  aback.  The  helm  is  laflied  down 
hard  a-lee  ;  therefore  the  ftiip  ftioots  ahead,  and  comes 
lip  till  tlie  fea  on  her  w^eather-bovv  beats  her  off  again. 
Getting  under  weigh  is  generally  difliciilt  ;  bccaufe  the 
ftiip  and  rigging  are  lofty  abaft^  and  hinder  her  from  fall¬ 
ing  off  readily  when  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-weather. 
We  mnft  watch  the  falling  off,  and  aftift  the  ftiip  by 
fome  fniart  headfail.  Sometimes  the  crew  get  up  on 
the  weather  fore-fhrouds  in  a  crowd,  and  thus  prefent  a 
furface  to  the  wind. 

These  examples  of  the  three  chief  evolutions  will  en¬ 
able  thofe  who  are  not  feamen  to  underftand  the  p’*o- 
prlety  of  the  different  ffeps,  and  alio  to  underftand  the 
other  evolutions  as  they  arc  deferibed  by  practical  au¬ 
thors.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  performance 
ill  our  language  where  the  whole  are  confidered  in  a 
connedfed  and  fyllematic  manner.  There  is  a  book  on 
this  fubjedf  in  French,  called  Le  AIc/na:u*vner,  by  M. 
Bouvde  de  Ville-Hiiet,  which  is  in  great  reputation  in 
France.  A  tranftation  into  Englifh  w^as  pnbLftied  fome 
years  ago,  faid  to  be  the  performance  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Saufeuil  a  French  officer.  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
bookfeller’s  puff ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  th^  w^ork  of 
fome  perfon  wdio  did  not  underftand  either  the  French 
language,  or  the  fabjedf,  or  the  mathematical  principles 
w'lncli  are  employed  in  the  fcientific  part.  I'he  blun¬ 
ders  are  not  Inch  as  could  poffibly  be  made  by  a  French¬ 
man  not  verfant  in  the  Englifti  language,  but  natural 
for  an  Engliftiman  ignorant  of  French.  No  French 
gentleman  or  officer  w^ould  have  tranflated  a  work  of 
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tills  kind  (whieli  he  profcfles  to  think  fo  hio^hly  of)  to 
ferve  the  rivals  and  foes  of  his  country.  But  indeed 
It.can  do  Tio  s^reat  harm  in  this  way  ;  for  the  feientific 
part  of  it  is  abfolutely  unintelligible  for  want  of  fcience 
in  the  tranflator  ;  and  the  praftieal  part  is  full  of  blun¬ 
ders  For  want  of  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

We  offer  this  account  of  the  fubjedl  with  all  proper 
Tefpcdl  and  difhdeiice.  We  do  not  profefs  to  teach  ; 
but  by  pointing  out  the  defedls  of  the  celebrated  works 
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of  M.  Bouguer,  and  the  courfe  which  may  be  taken 
to  remove  them,  while  we  preferve  much  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  contain,  we  may  perhaps  excite  fome 
perforis  to  apply  to  this  fubjedl,  who,  by  a  combination 
of  what  is  juft  in  M.  Boug tier’s  theory,  with  an  expe¬ 
rimental  dodtrine  of  the  impulfesof  fluids,  may  produce 
a  treatife  of  feamanfliip  which  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  libraries'  of  mathematicians,  but  become  a  manuai. 
for  fcamen  by  profefTion. 
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Seamen.  SEAMEN,  fuch  perfons  as  ferve  the  king  or  others 
at  Tea  by  navigation  and  fighting  fhip?,  &c.  See  Ma- 
KIT  IMS  State, 

Seamen  fighting,  quarrelling,  or  making  any  diftnrb- 
ance,  may  be  pnnilht  d  by  the  commiirioners  of  the  navy 
with  fine  and  imprifonment.  Regiltercd  feamen  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  ferving  in  any  parifh,  ofliec,  &c.  and  are 
allow'cd  bounty-money  befide  their  pay.  By  the  law  of 
merchants,  the  feamen  of  a  veflel  are  accountable  to  the 
maftcr  or  commander,  tlie  mailer  to  the  owners,  and 
the  owners  to  the  merchants,  for  damage  fallaiiied  ei¬ 
ther  by  negligence  or  ctherwife.  Where  a  feainan  Is 
hired  fdr  a  voyage,  and  he  deferts  before  it  is  ended, 
he  fliall  Icfe  his  wages  ;  and  in  cafe  a  fliip  be  loft  In  a 
ftorm,  the  feamen  lofe  their  wages,  as  well  as  the  own¬ 
ers  their  fi  eight. 

ATeans  (jf  Preftrving  the  Health  of  Seamf.n,  See  Me- 

BiciNE,  n°  35  i. 

In  addition  to  wdiat  has  been  faid  on  tliis  fubjedl  in 
the  place  referred  to,  we  (hall  fubjoin  fome  valuable  ob- 
fervations  which  we  have  met  wu'th  in  the  fixth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
at  Palis  for  the  years  ?7B4  and  1785. 

In  1783,  the  marflial  de  Caftries,  intending  to  make 
feme  changes  In  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  diet,  propofed  to  the  fociety  the 
two  following  queftions  :  1.  “  What  are  the  moil  whole- 
fome  aliments  for  feamen,  confidering  the  impoffibility 
of  procuring  them  fr-cfh  meat?  And  what  kinds  of  fait 
meat,  or  filh,  of  piilfe,  and  of  drink,  are  moft  proper  for 
them,  and  in  wliat  quantity,  not  omitting  to  inquire 
Into  the  regimens  in  ufe  ainongft  other  maritime  nations 
for  w'hat  may  be  adop'ted  by  us,  and  into  what  expe¬ 
rience  has  evinced  the  utility  of,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  moft  celebr  ated  navigators  ?”  2.  “  A  number  of 

patients  labouring  under  different  difeafes  being  aflem- 
bled  in  naval  hofpitals,  and  different  conftitutions  af- 
fcdled  by  the  fame  difeafe  requiring  difference  of  diet, 
what  general  dietetic  rules  for  an  hofpital  would  be  heft 
adapted  to  every  exigence,  dividing  the  patients  into 
three  claffes  ;  the  firft  In  which  liquids  alone  ai*e  proper, 
the  fccond  in  which  we  begin  to  give  folids  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  the  (late  of  convalefcence  in  which  a 
fuller  diet  Is  neceflary  ?”  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  anfwxr  to  thefe,  who  inveftigated  the 
fubje£l  very  minutely.  The  refult  of  their  labours  is 
there  given  at  large.  The  obfervations  moft  worthy  of 
notice  are,  that  the  feurvy  of  tire  Engllfh  feamen,  who 
live  chiefly  on  falt-meat,  is  a  putrid  difeafe  ;  whilft  that 
of  the  Dutch,  who  ufe  farinaceous  vegetables  and  dried 
pulfe  in  large  quantities,  has  more  of  an  hydro pkal 
tendency.  A  mixture  of  both,  even  at  the  fame  meal, 
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is  recommended.  This  is  fupported  by  pliilofophical  Seamen, 

reafoning,  and  the  example  of  Captain  Cook,  who  w^as  ^  ^ 

partly  indebted  to  this  mixed  regimen  for  the  preferva-  '' 

tion  of  his  ci  ew\  Salt  r.fh  fliould  never  be  ufed  :  fait 

beef  grows  hard,  and  after  boiling  its  fibrous  parts  only 

rcniulu,  which  are  more  calculated  to  load  tire  ftomacli 

than  rceiuit  the  ftrcngtli.  Sait  bacon  may  be  kept  at 

fea  18  months  ;  it  does  not  lofe  its  moift  and  nutri- 

meiital  parts,  and  unites  better  with  pulfe,  but  fliould 

not  be  iifcd  when  rancid.  Live  animals  kept  on  board 

fhips  tend  to  produce  difeafes  amongft  the  crew.  RIee 

fhould  be  ufed  largely.  Our  puddings  are  bad  food: 

the  floirr  would  be  much  better  made  into  bread,  which 

might  be  done  at  fea  with  no  great  trouble.  Sour  kroiit 

fnould  be  ufed  freely.  Muftard,  vinegar,  fngar,  melaf- 

fes,  and  honey,  are  good  antifcorbiitics,  Of  drinksf, 

wine  is  the  befl:  wort,  fpruce-beer,  or  the  Ridlim 

are  good  firbftitutes.  Spirits  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  cold 

climates,  and  in  Fmall  quantity.  The  greater  part  of 

the  excellent  memoir  in  anfwer  to  the  feeorid  queftion, 

perft<ftly  coincides  with  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceanx’^ 

“  Means  of  Pr'eferving  the  Health  of  Seamen,”  and 
M.  Poiflbnnier  des  Pei*rieres’s  treatifes  “On  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Seamen,”  and  “  On  the  advantages  of  changing 
the  Diet  of  Seamen,”  and  his  “  Examination  of  Pringle’s 
DifTertation.” 

SriAPOYS,  or  Sepoys,  natives  of  Indoftan  ferving 
in  a  military  capacity  under  the  European  powers,  and 
difci])lined  after  the  European  manner. 

d’he  Seapoys  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company 
compefe  perhaps  the  moft  numerous,  regular,  and  befl 
difelpliiied  body  of  black  troops  In  the  world.  They 
are  railed  from  among  llic  natives  of  the  countr^q  and 
confift  of  Mooi*s  or  Mahometans,  Raja-poots,  Hindoos, 

Parlars,  befides  many  intermediate  eafts  peculiar  to 
themfelves ;  the  wdiole  modelled  in  all  coirefpondliig 
particulars,  and  dlfcipiined  in  every  rerpecl  as  the  army 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  military  eftablifhments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  have  each  their  refpedlive  numbers,  that  of 
Bengal  exceeding  the  reft.  The  Seapoys  are  formed 
into  complete,  uniform,  and  regular  battalions,  as  onr 
marejhing  regiments  at  home,  being  intended  to  repie- 
fent  and  anfwer  fully  to  every  purpofc  in  India  to  the 
like  troops  in  Europe.  A  battalion  confifts  of  700 
men,  of  complete  tfFedlive  ftiengtli.  In  each  there  are 
eight  companies,  including  two  flank  ones  or  grena¬ 
diers.  They  are  refpe^livcly  commanded  by  their  own 
black  and  European  officers  ;  to  each  company  there 
is  attached  a  fubaltern,  who  takes  the  command,  under 
whom  are  two  native  commiflioned  ofliecrs,  bearing  the 
rank  of  fubldar  and  jimindar  ;  of  eight  fiibakerns,  fix 
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lieutenants,  the  other  enfigng ;  exclufive  Ja  a  llafF, 
of  adjutant  and  furgeoii.  The  black  non-commiflloned 
officers  anfwer  to  our  ferjeants  and  corporals,  and  are 
called  bavt/darj  and  nai^ues,  inhere  is  alfo  to  each 
corps  an  Engliffi  fcrjeant-raajor,  drill  and  llore  feijeaiit.; 
,to  each  battalion  is  a  band  of  drums  and  fifea,  and  to 
each  a  pair  of  colours,  A  captain  commands  the 
whole. 

Their  jackets,  vdiich  are  made  entirely  after  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  fafhion,  are  of  a  red  colour  with  yellow  facings 
(as  worn  by  all  the  infantry  of  the  company  on  the 
Coromandel  coail).  The  remaining  part  of  their  at¬ 
tire  refembles  more  tlie  countiy  or  Indian  habit,  and 
confifts  of  a  dark  blue  turban,  broad  and  round  at 
top,  defeending  deep  to  the  bottom,  the  Tides  of  which, 
of  a  concave  form,  are  croffed  by  a  white  band,  running 
in  front,  faftened  under  a  rofe  above.  As  an  under 
garment, ^  they  have  a  jacket  of  linen,^  A  dark  blue 
falh  girding,  to  anfwer  the  turban,  goes  round  their 
.•middle.  On  the  thighs  they  have  ffiort  drawers,  faf- 
tened  by  a  fcolloped  baud.  Their  legs  are  bare,  wliich 
renders  them  more  ready  for  adliou  or  fervice.  Idieir 
.arms  are  a  hrelock  and  bayonet ;  their  accoutrements 
or  crofs  belts  black  leather,  with  pouches  the  fame. 

A  battalion  drawn  out  cannot  but  ftrike  the  fpefta- 
tors  with  a  lively  and  fanciful  military  impreffion,  as 
they  unite  in  their  exterior  traits  refpeftively  Indian 
.and  European. 

They  are  brought  to  the  utmoft  exa<flnefs  of  difei- 
pline  ;  go  through  their  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  with 
u  regularity  and  precifion  equal  to,  and  not  furpailed  by, 
European  troops.  In  adtion  they  are  brave  and  Heady, 
and  have  been  known  to  Hand  where  Europeans  hav.e 
given  way. 

Their  difeipline  puts  them  on  a  footing  with  Euro¬ 
pean  troops,  with  whom  they  are  always  ready  to 
in  concert. 

Their  utility  and  fervices  are  evident :  they  fecure  to 
the  company  the  internal  good  order  and  prefervation 
of  their  territorial  diftnds,  which,  though  poffible  to 
be  enforced  with  a  ftrong  hand  by  Europeans,  requires 
numbers,  and  can  only  be  conducted  with  that  cafe  and 
addrefs  peculiar  to  the  native  forces  of  the  country. 

They  are  confidered  with  refpe6l  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  natives,  though  they  fiifficiently,  and  with  a  good 
grace,  feel  and  affiert  their  own  confequcnce.  lu  large 
garrifons,  where  the  duty  is  great,  as  Madras,  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  Trichinopoly,  Vellore,  See.  two  or  three  batta¬ 
lions  might  be  prefent  together,  exclufive  of  Europeans. 
If  fent  fingly  up  th^  country,  they  are  liable  to  be  de¬ 
tached,  fometimes  by  one  or  more  companies  being  fent 
to  a  ftation  dependent  on  the  chief  garrifon  or  head¬ 
quarters,  otherwife  they  are  difperfed  through  the  di- 
ftrias,  four  or  five  together,  with  a  non-commiffioued 
officer  (this  is  a  part  of  the  fervice  which  is  called 
on  command)^  on  hills,  or  in  villages,  to  prefer  ve  order, 
convey  Intelligence,  and  affift  the  tafildar,  renter,  or 
cutwall  of  the  place,  in  cafes  of  emergency.  They  al¬ 
fo  enforce  the  police,  and  prevent  in  fuch  cafes  the  coun¬ 
try  from  being  infefted  with  thieves,  which  otherwife 
have  combined,  forming  a  banditti,  to  rob  paffengers 
and  plunder  cattle,  of  which  there  are  fo  many  inftances 
upon  record.  As  for  fuch  Britifh  officers  in  the  com* 
pany  s  fervice  as  are  attached  to  battalions,  they  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  fortunes  and  defli nations  of  their 


men,  with  their  refpeftive  corps,  leading  a  life  often 
replete  with  adventures  of  a  peculiar  nature.  An  in-  Search-  I 
dividual  in  fuch  cafes  is  frequently  fecluded  from  thofe  P 

of  his  own  colour  when  up  the  country,  or  detached  ^ 

upon  command,  where  in  a  frontier  garrifon  or  hill  fort 
ill  tlie  interior  parts  of  India  none  but  natives  are  to  be 
found.  Here  he  might  live  as  he  pleafes,  being  pcrfe(£l:- 
ly  abfolute  within  his  jurifdidlion.  Such  flations  being 
lucrative,  with  management  may  produce  great  for¬ 
tunes.  Neither  is  the  condition  hard  to  a  perfon  conver- 
fant  in  the  language  of  the  country,  or  that  of  the  Sea- 
poys  called  Moors  (which  moft  officers  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  fervice  acquire) ;  otherwife  the  lofa  of  fociety  is 
not  recompenfed  by  other  advantages,  as  you  forget 
your  own  language,  grow  melancholy,  and  pafs  your 
days  without  comfort,  i 

The  peace  eitablifhment  at  Madras  confifts  of  30  Sea- 
poy  battalions,  but  in  time  of  war  is  augmented  as  00 
cafion  requires  ;  or  frequently  each  corps  is  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  two  companies,  which  are  redu¬ 
ced  again  in  time  of  peace,  the  officers  remaining  fuper-  1 1 

numeraries  in  the  fervice.  In  garrifon  they  are  quar-  !  | 

tered  in  barracks :  they  live  agreeably  to  the  ufage  of 
the  country,  fleep  on  the  ground  on  a  mat  or  thin  car-  ", 

pet.  In  their  perfona  they  are  cleanly,  but  appear  to 
beft  advantage  in  their  uniform.  Off  duty  they  go  as 
jthe  other  natives  in  poor  circumftances  5  and  have  only  " 
a  cloth  round  their  middle  and  over  their  {boulders.  As 
to  the  different  cafta,  the  Moormen  or  Muffulmen  affert 
pre-eminence,  as  coming  Into  the  country  by  conqueft. 

In  their  perfons  they  are  rather  robuft,  and  in  their 
tempers  vindiaive.  Their  religion  and  drefs  is  diftind 
from  the  Hindoos,  who  are  mild  and  paffive  in  their 
temper,  faithful,  fteady,  and  good  Ibldiera,  The  Pa- 
riars  are  inferior  to  the  others,  live  under  different  cir¬ 
cumftances,  dwell  in  huts,  and  affociatc  not  on  equal 
terms  with  the  reft  5  they  do  all  menial  offices,  are  fer-  * 

vants  to  Europeans,  and  think  themfelves  happy  whea  || 

by  them  employed,  though  they  are  equally  good  Sea-  !l 

poys,  ^  J 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  company’s  Seapoys,  wc  g 

{hall  obferve  that  they  are  kindly  attentive  to  their  offi.  f 

cera  when  often  in  circumftances  requiring  their  affiil-  ? 

ance ;  are  guilty  of  few  vices  j  aad  have  a  ftrong  at-  J 

tachment  for  thofe  who  have  commanded  them.  That  I 

acute  hiftorian  Dr  llobertfon  has  remarked,  as  a  proof  |  | 

that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  recourfe  in  fimilar  fitua-  I 

tions  to  the  lame  expedients  that  the  European  powers  ! 

have,  in  forming  the  cftablilhment  oF  thefe  native  troopj^  [ 

adopted  the  fame  maxims,  and,  probably  without  know-  ,  ■ 

ing  it,  have  modelled  their  battalions  of  Seapoys  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  Alexander  the  Great  did  hU 
phalanx  of  Perfians. 

SEARCH-WARRANT,  in  law,  a  kind  of  general  war-  | 

rant  iftued  by  juftices  of  peace  or  magiftrates  of  towrm 
for  feaichin^  aU  fufptdcd  places  for  ftolen  goods.  In 
Scotland  this  was  often  done  formerly ;  and  in  forac 
Englifh  law-books  there  are  precedentvS  requiring  the 
conftable  to  fearch  all  fuch  fufpefted  places  as  he  and 
the  party  complruning  fhall  think  convemeut ;  but  fuch 
practice  is  condemned  by  Lord  Hale,  Mr  Hawkins,  and 
the  beft  authorities  both  among  the  Eaglifh  and  Scotch 
lawyers.  However,  in  cafe  of  a  complaint,  and  oath 
made  of  goods  ftolen,  and  that  the  party  fufpeCfs  that 
thofe  goods  are  in  a  particular  bouie,  and  fliows  the 

caufe 
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earcfier  caufe  of  fach  fufpicion,  the  juftice  may  grant  a  warrant 
11 .  to  fearcli  nor  only  that  houfe  but  other  fufpe£led  pla- 
’a*oning.  ^  attach  the  goods,  and  the  party  in  whofc 

cuftody  they  arc  Found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or 
fome  other  juflice,  to  give  an  account  how  he  came  by 
them,  and  to  abide  fuch  order  a-s  to  law  lhall  appertain  3 
which  warrant  fhould  be  directed  to  the  cxmftable  or 
other  public  officer,  who  may  enter  a  fufpedled  houfe 
and  make  fearch. 

SEARCHER,  an  officer  in  the  cuftoms,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  fearch  and  examine  ffiips  outward  bound, 
if  they  have  any  prohibited  goods  on  board.  See.  ( 1 2 
Car.  II.)  There  are  alfo  fearchers  of  leather,-  See,  See 
Alnager. 

Searcher,  in  ordnance,  is  an  iron  focket  with 
branches,  from  four  to  eight  in  number,  a  little  bent 
outwards,  with  fmall  points  at  their  ends  ;  to  this  fock¬ 
et  is  fixed  a  wooden  handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
long,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter.  After 
the  gun  has  been  fired,  this  fearcher  is  introduced  into 
it,  and  turned  round,  in  order  to  difeover  the  cavities 
^  within.  The  diftances  of  thefe  cavities,  if  any  be 

found,  are  then  marked  on  the  putfidc  with  chalk, 
.  when  another  fearcher  that  has  only  one  point,  about 

I  which  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  is  put,  is  introdu¬ 
ced  to  take  the  impreffion  of  the  holes  ;  and  if  there  be 

any  hole,  a  quaiter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  confider- 
able  length,  the  gun  is  rejedled  as  unferviceable. 

SEARCLOTH,  or  Cerecloth,  in  furgery,  a  form 
of  external  remedy  fomewhat  harder  than  an  unguent, 
yet  fofter  than  an  emplafter,  though  it  is  frequently 
ufed  both  for  the  one  and  the  other.  The  cerecloth  is 
always  fuppofed  to  have  wax  in  its  compofition,  which 
diflinguifhes  and  even  denominates  it.  In  efFe6l,  when 
a  liniment  or  unguent  has  wax  enough  in  it,  it  does  not 
differ  from  a  cerecloth. 

SEASIN,  in  a  fhip,  the  name  of  a  rope  by  which 
the  boat  rides  by  the  fhip’s  fide  when  in  harbour,  &c. 

SEASONING,  the  firfl  illnefs  to  which  perfons 
habituated  to  colder  climates  are  fubjedlon  their  arrival 
/efeltyon  in  the  Wefl  Indies.  This  feafoning,  unlefs  they  live 
j^ery  temperately,  or  are  in  a  proper  habit  of  body  (tho’ 
fome  people  are  unmolefted  for  many  months),  feldom 
fuffers  them  to  remain  long  before  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  fome  mode  or  other  ;  particularly  if  at  f  rfl 
they  expofe  themfelves  in  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  too  long 
in  the  fun,  or  in  the  night-air  ;  or  when  the  body  is 
much  heated,  if  they  drink  large  draughts  of  cold  li- 
Guors,  or  bathe  in  cold  water  ;  or  ufe  much  excrcife  ; 
or  commit  excefs  in  drinking  wine  or  fpirits ;  or  by 
heating  the  body  and  inflaming  the  blood ;  or  by  fub- 
jedling  themfelves  to  any  caufe  that  may  fuddenly  check 
perfpiration,  which  at  firfl  is  generally  exceffive. 

Some  people,  from  a  favourable  llate  of  body,  have 
no  feafoning.  Thin  people,  and  very  young  people, 
are  moft  likely  to  efcape  it.  Women  generally  do  from 
their  temperance,  and  perhaps  their  menflruation  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  fecurity  ;  indeed  hot  climates  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  delicacy  of  their  habits,  and  fuitable  to 
their  modes  of  life.  Some  efcape  by  great  regularity 
of  living  ;  fome,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rafli,  called 
the  (richly  heat;  fome  by  a  great  degree  of  perfpira¬ 
tion  ;  and  fome  by  obferving  a  cooling  regimen.  The 
diforders  are  various  that  conflitute  this  feafoning  of 


new-comers  as  they  are  called  5  depending  on  age,  con-  Scafoning. 
flitution,  and  habit  of  body.  But  allTeafoning  difeafes  SeW 
are  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ;  and  yield  to  antiphlo- 
giflic  treatment  proportioned  to  their  violence.  When  u— 
all  precaution  to  guard  agaiiifl:  ficknefs  has  failed,  and 
prudence  proved  abortive  to  new-comers,  they  will  have 
this  comfort  at  leafl:  for  their  pains,  that  their  diforders 
will  feldom  be  fevere  or  expeiifive,  and  will  generally 
have  a  fpeedy  termination  ;  and  that  their  feafoning,  as 
it  is  emphatically  called,  will  be  removed  by  bleeding, 
a  dofe  of  falts,  reft,  and  a  cooling  regimen. 

Seasoning  of  Timber.  See  Timber. 

SEASONS,  in  cofmography,  certain  portions  or 
quarters  of  the  year,  diilinguifhed  by  the  ligns  which' 
the  fun  then  enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
fun  ;  confequent  on  which  are  different  temperatures 
of  the  air,  different  works  in  tillage,  &c.  See  Wea¬ 
ther. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  feafons,  fpring,  fiim- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  beginnings  and  endings* 
of  each  whereof,  fee  under  its  proper  article.  It  is  to* 
be  obferved,  the  feafons  anciently  began  differently 
from  what  they  now  do :  witnefs  the  old  verfes, 

Dat  Clemens  hyemem  ;  dat  Petrus  ver  cathedraius  ; 

JEJiuat  Urbanus  ;  autumnat  Barthohmeeus. 

SEAT,  in  the  manege,  is  the  pofture  or  fituation  of 
a  horfeman  upon  the  faddle. 

SEATON,  a  fmall  fifhing  town  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Devon,  between  Lyme  and  Sidmouth.  Rifdon  fays* 

our  learned  antiquarians  would  have  it  to  be  that 
Maridunum  whereof  Antoniiie  fpake,  placed  between'* 
Dunnovaria  and  ifea  ;  for  Maridunum  in  Britifh  is  the* 
fame  with  Seaton  in  Englifti,  ‘  a  town  upon  a  hill  by 
the  fea-fide.’’  This  place  is  memorable  for  the  Danifh 
princes  landing  there  in  the  year  937. 

SEBACIC  ACID,  the  acid  procured  from  fat.  To‘ 
obtain  it,  let  fome  fuet  be  melted  in  a  fliillet  over  the 
Are,  along  with  fome  quicklime  in  fine  powder,  and' 
conftantly  ftirred,  raifiiig  the  fire  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours, 
which  are  very  offenfive.  By  this  proccfs  the  febacic 
acid  unites  with  the  lime  into  a  febat  of  lime,  which* 
is  difficultly  foluble  in  water  ;  it  is,  however,  feparated 
from  the  fatty  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  by  fohi* 
tion  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water.  From  this 
the  neutral  fait  is  feparated  by  evaporation;  and,  to* 
render  it  pure,  Is  calcined,  rediffolved,  and  again  cry- 
ftallized.  After  this  v/e  pour  on  a  pfoper  quantity  of 
fiilphuric  acid,  and  the  febacic  acid  paffes  over  by  di-' 
ftillation.  See  Fat,  and  CHEMiSTRT*/n4/^x. 

StSEBAS TIAN,  a  handfome,  populous;  and  ftrong 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guipufeoa,  with 
good  and  well  frequented  harbour.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  ;  and  the  harbour  fecured  by  two  * 
moles,  and  a  narrow  entrance  for  the  fhips;  The  town' 
is  furrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  to  the  fea-fide  is' 
fortified  with  baftions  and  half  moons.  The  ftreets  arc 
long,  broad,  and  ftraight,  and  paved  with  white  flag-- 
ftones.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  citadel,  with 
a  garrifon  well  furnifhed  with  cannon.  The  town  car¬ 
ries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
confifts  of  iron  and  fteel,  which  fome  reckon  to  be  the- 
beft  in  Europe.  They  alfo  deal  in  wool,, which  comes ^ 
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Sebafliano  from  Old  Caflile.  W.  Long.  r.  59.  N.  I.at.  43.  23. — 
“  The  capital  of  Braiil  in  South  America  is  like  wife  call¬ 
ed  Sebnflum. 

SEBASTIANO,  called  Del  Plomho^  from  an  office 
in  the  lead  mines  given  him  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
was  an  eminent  Venetian  painter,  born  in  14^5.  He 
was  firft  a  difciple  of  old  Giovanni  Bellino  ;  continued 
his  ftudies  under  Giorgione  ;  and  having  attained  an 
excellent  manner  of  colouring,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  infinuated  himftlf  into  the  favour  of  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo.  He  has  the  name  of  being  the  firft  who  invented 
the  art  of  preparing  plafler* walls  for  oil-painting  ;  but 
was  fo  flow  and  lazy  in  his  work,  that  other  hands  were 
often  employed  to  finifli  what  he  began.  He  died  in 


1 

SEBESTEN,  in  botany.  See  Cordia. 

SEBUtET,  a  fed  among  the  ancient  Samaritans, 
whom  St  Epiphanius  accufes  of  changing  the  time  ex- 
preffed  in  the  law,  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  an¬ 
nual  feafts  of  the  Jews, 

SEBURAI,  SERURi^:i,  a  name  which  the  Jews  give 
to  fuch  of  their  rabbins  or  dodors  as  lived  and  taught 
feme  time  after  the  finifliing  of  the  Talmud. 

SECACUL,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  by  ilvicenna,  Serapion,  and  others,  to  a 
root  which  was  like  ginger,  and  was  brought  from  the 
Eafl  Indies,  and  iifed  as  a  provocative  to  vencry.  The 
interpreters  of  their  works  have  rendered  this  word 
iririgo  ;  and  hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  our  eryngtnm 
or  eryngo  was  the  root  meant  by  it :  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cafe  on  a  fir  id  inquiry,  and  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  the  famous  root,  at  this  time 
called  was  what  they  meant. 

SECALE,  Rye,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4tli  order,  Gni- 
mtna.  The  calyx  is  a  glume  of  two  leaves,  which  are 
oppolite.to  one  another,  ered,  linear,  pointed,  and  lefs 
than  the  corolla.  The  corolla  confifls  of  two  valves, 
tire  exterior  of  which  ends  in  a  beard.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  the  ^viUofumy  oritntale-,  cretkumy  and  cereale.  1  he 
-villofurriy  or  wood  rye-grafs,  is  diflinguifhed  by  a  calyx 
with  wedge-fhaped  fcales,  and  by  the  fringe  of  the  glume 
being  wooly.  The  glumes  of  the  orientale  are  fliag^y, 
and  the  fcales  of  the  calyx  fliaped  like  an  awl.  The 
glumes  oF  the  creticum  are  fringed  on  the  outfide.  The 
ienaky  or  common  rye,  has  glumes  with  rough  fringes. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  iOand  of  Candia,  was  introduced 
into  England  many  ages  ago,  and  is  the  only  fpecies 
of  rye  cultivated  in  this  kingdom.  There  are,  however, 
two  varieties,  the  winter  and  fpring  rye. 

The  winter  rye,  which  is  larger  in  the  grain  than  the 
fpring  rye,  is  fown  in  autumn  at  the  fame  time  with 
wheat,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  it ;  but  as  the  rye 
ripens  fooner  than  the  wheat,  this  method  mufi  be  very 
exceptionable.  The  fpring  rye  is  Town  along  with  the 
oats,  and  ufiially  ripens  as  foon  as  the  winter  rye  ;  but 
the  grain  produced  is  lighter,  and  it  is  therefore  fel- 
dom  Town  except  where  the  autumnal  crop  has  failed. 

Rye  is  commonly  fown  on  poor,  dry,  linieflonc,  or 


faiiiy  foils,  where  wheat  will  not  thrive.  By  continiu  Secalc 
ing  to  fow  it  on  fuch  a  foil  for  two  or  three  years,  it 
will  at  length  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  that  which 
has  been  raifed  for  years  on  flrong  cold  ground. 

Rye  is  commonly  ufed  for  bread  either  alone  or  mix¬ 
ed  with  wheat.  This  mixture  is  called  m  fl  riy  and  was 
formerly  a  very  common  crop  in  ioiue  parts  of  Britain. 

Mr  Marfhall  tells  us,  that  the  farmers  in  Yorkfhire  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  mixed  crop  is  never  affe^led  by  mildew, 
and  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  rye  fowu  among  wheat  will 
prevent  this  deflruflive  difeafe.  Rye  is  much  ufed  for 
bread  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  the 
poor  people.  About  a  century  ago  rye-bread  was  alfo 
much  ufed  in  England  ;  but  being  made  of  a  black 
kind  of  rye,  it  was  of  the  fame  colour,  clammy,  very 
detergent,  aud  coufequently  not  fo  nourlfhing  as  wheat. 

Rye  is  fubjedl  to  a  difeafe  which  the  French  call  tr- 
goty  and  the  Englifh  horned  rye ^  which  fometimes  hap. 
pens  when  a  very  hot  fummer  fucceeds  a  rainy  fpring. 
According  to  Tiffot,  horned  rye  Is  fuch  as  fuffers  an 
irregular  vegetation  in  the  middle  fubftance  between 
the  grain  and  the  leaf,  producing  an  excrefccnce  of  a 
brownifli  colour,  about  ?ii  inch  and  a  half  lon>,  and 
two- tenths  of  an  inch  broad.  Bread  made  of  this  kind 
0+  rye  has  a  naufeous  acrid  taile,  and  produces  fpafmo- 
dic  and  gangrenous  diforders.  In  1596,  an  epidemic 
difeafe  prevailed  in  Heffe,  which  the  phyficlans  aferibed 
to  bread  made  of  horned  rye.  Some,  we  are  told, 
were  feized  with  an  epilepfy,  and  thefe  feldom  ever  re¬ 
covered  ;  others  became  lunatic,  and  continued  ftupid 
the  reft  of  their  lives  :  thofe  who  apparently  recovered 
had  anmml  returns  of  their  diforder  in  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  and  the  difeafe  was  (aid  to  be  contagious  at 
leaft  in  a  certain  degree.  The  fa6ls  which  we  have 
now  mentioned  are  taken  from  a  work  of  Tifibt,  which 
was  never  printed.  The  fame  difeafe  was  occalioned 
by  the  life  of  this  bread  in  feveral  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  the  years  1648,  1675,  1702,  1716,  1722,  and 
1736  ;  and  has  been  very  minutely  defcribed  by  Hoff¬ 
man,  A.  O.  Goelicke,  Vater  Burghart,  and  J,  A. 

Srlnk. 

In  the  year  1709,  one  fourth  part  of  ell  the  rye 
raifed  in  the  province  of  Saloiila  in  France  was  horn¬ 
ed,  and  the  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  of  Orleans  had  no 
lefs  than  500  patients  under  his  care  that  were  dillem- 
pered  by  eating  it  :  They  were  called  ergots,  from  er- 
got  {a),  the  French  name  for  horned  rye  ;  they  confid¬ 
ed  chiefly  of  men  and  boys,  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  being  very  fmall.  The  iirfl  fymptom  was  a  kind 
of  driinkennets,  then  the  local  diforder  began  in  the; 
toes,  and  thence  extended  fometimes  to  the  thigh, 
and  the  trunk  itfelf,  even  after  amputation,  which  is  a 
good  argument  againil  that  operation  before  the  gan¬ 
grene  is  flopped. 

In  the  year  1  7  lO,  the  celebrated  Fontenelle  defcrlbes 
a  cafe  in  the  HHloiy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France,  which  exadlly  refembles  that  of  the  poor  fa¬ 
mily  at  Wattifham.  A  pcafant  at  Blois,  who  had  eaten 
homed  rye  in  bread,  was  feized  with  a  mortification, 
which  hrfl  caufed  all  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  fall  off, 

then 


(a)  Ergot  Is  French  for  a  cock’s  fpur,  and  horned  rye  was  called  ergot  from  the  refemblaiice  of  its  excrefcencc 
to  that  part. 
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then  the  toes  of  the  other,  afterwards  the  remainder  of 

Sccfi  lers  ^nd,  laftly,  it  eat  off  the  fieih  of  both  his  legs 

and  thi  >hs,  leaving  the  bones  bare. 

Horned  rye  is  not  only  hurtful  to  man,  but  to  other 
animals  ;  it  has  been  known  to  dellroy  even  the"'  fl-es 
that  fettled  upon  it  ;  Iheep,  dogs,  deer,  geefe,  ducks, 
Iwine,  and  poultry,  that  were  fed  with  it  for  experi¬ 
ment,  died  miferably,  fome  convulfed,  others  mortified 
and  ulcerated. 

SECAN  f',  in  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts  another  or 
divides  it  into  parts.  The  fecant  of  a  circle  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  circumference  on  one  fide  to  a  point 
without  the  circumference  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is  dc- 
inonftratcd  by  geometers,  that  of  feveral  fecants  drawn 
to  the  fame  point,  that  is  the  longeft  which  paffes  thro* 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  portions,  however,  of 
thefe  feveral  fecants  that  are  without  the  circle  are  fo 
much  the  greater  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and 
the  lead  external  portion  is  ol  that  fecant  which  paffes 
through  it. 

Secant,  in  trigonometry,  denotes  aright  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cutting  the  circum¬ 
ference,  proceeds  till  it  meets  with  a  tangent  to  the 
fame  circle.  See  Geometry,  n^  24 — 28. 

Line  of  Sec/ints^  one  of  thofe  lines  or  fcales  which 
nre  ufually  put  upon  feftors.  How  fuch  a  fcalc  is  form¬ 
ed  will  be  feen  by  a  bare  infpeftion  of  fig.  S3* 
CCXV,  ;  for  C  10,  C  2G,  C  30,  &c.  drawn  from  the 
centre  C  to  the  line  of  tangents  BE,  being  the  real  fe- 
.  cants  of  the  arches  Bio,  B  20,  B  3c,  it  is  obvious 
that  by  marking  off  the  diftances  Bio,  B  20,  B  30, 
upon  any  other  line,  we  make  that  line  a  fcale  of  fe¬ 
cants. 

Seceders.  SECEDE RS,  a  numerous  body  of  Prelbyterians  in 

Scotland,  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  communion  of 
the  eftablifhed  church.  As  they  take  up  their  ground 
upon  the  eftablifliment  of  religion  from  1638  to  1650, 
which  they  hold  to  be  the  pureff  period  of  the  Scotrifh 
church,  we  fhall  introduce  our  account  of  them  by  a 
fhort  leview  of  ecclefiaftical  hiffory  from  that  period  to 
the  era  of  their  feccffion.  With  our  ufiial  candour  and 
impartiality  we  mean  to  pfive  a  fair  flatement  of  thofe 
events  with  which,  as  they  fay,  their  fecelTion  is  connedl- 
fd. 

James  I.  having  for  fome  time  previous  to  his  death 
entertained  a  wifii  to  form  the  church  of  Scotland  as 
much  as  pofiible  upon  the  model  of  that  in  England, 
his  fon  Charles,  with  the  affiffance  of  archbilhop  Laud, 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  defign  into  execution,  by  efta- 
blifhing  canons  for  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  and  introdu¬ 
cing  a  liturgy  into  the  public  fervice  of  the  church.— 
Numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  took  the 
alarm  at  what  they  confidered  to  be  a  bold  and  dan¬ 
gerous  innovation  ;  and  after  frequent  applications  to 
the  throne,  they  at  laft  obtained  the  royal  proclamation 
for  a  free  parliament  and  general  affembly.  The  affem- 
bly  met  in  1638,  and  began  their  labours  with  a  repeal 
of  all  the  at^fs  of  the  fix  preceding  parliaments,  which 
had  favoured  the  defigns  of  James.  '1  hey  condemned 
the  liturgy,  t^)gether  with  every  branch  of  the  hierar¬ 
chy.  They  cited  all  the  Scottifh  bifiiops  to  their  bar  ; 
and  after  having  excommunicated  nine  of  them,  and  de- 
pofed  five  from  their  epifcopal  office,  they  reftored 
kirk-feffions,  prefbyteries,  and  fynods  provincial  as  well 
as  national.  See  Presbyterians. 

VoL.  XVII.  Part  I. 


Thefe  proceedings  were  ratified  by  the  parliament  Scced«!»«. 
which  met  in  1 640.  The  law  of  patronage  was  in  full 
force  for  feveral  years  after  this  period ;  yet  great  care 
was  taken  that  no  minifter  fhould  be  obtruded  on  the 
Chriftian  people  contrary  to  their  inclinations  ;  and  in 
1649  it  was  aboliffied  as  an  oppreffive  grievance. 

The  Reftoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1660  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  All  that  the 
general  affembly  had  done  from  1638  to  1650  was  ren¬ 
dered  null  and  void,  their  covenants  were  pronounced 
to  be  unlawful,  epifcopacy  was  reftored,  and  the  king 
was  declared  to  be  the  fupremc  head  of  the  church  in 
all  caufes  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  During  this  period  the 
Prefbyterians  were  fubjeded  to  fines  and  Imprifonment, 
while  numbers  of  them  were  publicly  executed  for  their 
adherence  to  their  political  and  religious  tenets. 

The  Revolution  In  16B8  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  chuich.  The  firft  parliament  which  met 
after  that  event,  aboliftied  prelacy  and  the  king’s  fupre- 
macy  In  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  They  ratified  the  Weft- 
mlnfter  Confeffion  of  Faith,  together  with  the  Preffiy- 
terian  form  of  church -government  and  difeipline,  “  as 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  moll  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  godllnefs,  and  the 
cftabliftiment  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within  thefe 
realms.”  That  fame  parliament  abollllied  patronage, 
and  lodged  the  eleilion  of  minifters  in  the  hands  of 
heritors  and  elders,  with  the  confent  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  reign  of  Q.  Anne  the  true  Proteftant  religion 
was  ratified  and  ell^lilhed,  together  with  the  Prefby- 
tcrlan  form  of  church-government  and  difeipline  ;  and 
the  unalterable  continuance  of  both  was  declared  to  be 
an  efft  ntial  condition  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
In  all  time  coming.  In  1712  the  law  refpedling  pa¬ 
tronage  was  revived,  In  refentment,  it  has  been  faid,  of 
that  warm  attachment  which  the  church  of  Scotland 
difeovered  to  the  family  of  Hanover  ;  but  the  feveiity 
of  that  law  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  firft  parlia¬ 
ment  of  George  1.  ftat.  50.  by  which  it  Is  enabled,  that 
if  the  prefentee  do  not  fignify  his  acceptance,  the  pre- 
fentatlon  lhall  become  void  and  null  in  law.  The 
church,  however,  did  not  avail  herfelf  of  this  ftatute  ; 
and  an  event  which  happened  not  many  years  afterwards 
gave  rife  to  the  fecejfion.  » 

In  1732  more  than  40  minifters  prefented  an  addrefs  Origin  of 
to  the  general  affembly,  fpecifying  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances  what  they  confidered  to  be  great  defedions  from 
the  eftablifhed  conftitiitlon  of  the  church,  and  craving 
a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances.  A  petition  to  the  fame 
effect,  fubferibed  by  leveral  hundreds  of  elders  and  pri¬ 
vate  Chrlftians,  was  offered  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the 
affembly  refufed  a  hearing  to  both,  and  enabled,  that 
the  eleftion  of  Jtiinifters  to  vacant  charges,  where  an  ac¬ 
cepted  prefentation  did  not  take  place,  fhould  be  com¬ 
petent  only  to  a  conjund  meeting  of  elders  and  heri¬ 
tors,  being  Proteft ants.  To  this  ad  many  objedions 

were  made  by  numbers  of  minifters  and  private  Chri- 
ftians.  They  afferted  that  more  than  30  to  one  in 
every  parifh  were  not  poffeffed  of  landed  property,  and 
were  on  that  account  deprived  of  what  they  deemed 
their  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  paftors.  It  was 
alfo  faid,  that  this  ad  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
honour  and  Intereft  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  people  ;  and  in  fine,  that  it  was  diredly 
F  f  contrary 
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S^der*.  contrary  to  tlie  appointment  of  Jefus  Chrlft,  and  the 
~  practice  of  the  apoftles,  when  they  filled  up  the  firft 

vacancy  in  the  apoflolic  college,  and  appointed  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  deacons  and  elders  in  the  primitive  church. — 
Many  of  thofe  alfo  who  were  thought  to  be  the  belt 
friends  of  the  church,  exprefitd  their  fears  that  this 
ach  would  have  a  tendency  to  overturn  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  conllitution  which  was  efiablifiied  at  the  Revolu- 
3  ticn. 

Ebenezer  Erficine  minifter  at  Stirling  dlfiin- 
meafurL  of  himfelf  by  a  bold  and  determined  opoofition  to 

theg:nejal  meafures  of  the  afrembly  in  1732.  Being  at  that 
aficmbly;  time  moderator  of  the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he 
opened  the  meeting  at  Perth  with  a  fermon  from  Plalm 
cxviii.  22.  “  The  fionc  which  the  builders  rejedled  Is 
become  the  head  ftone  of  the  corner.”  In  the  courfe 
of  his  fermon  he  remonftrated  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
freedom  againfl  the  adl  of  the  preceding  affembly  with 
regard  to  the  fettlement  of  minillers,  and  alleged  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  eftablifli- 
ed  conllicntion  of  the  church.  A  formal  complaint 
was  lodged  againfi:  him  for  uttering  feveral  ofFenfive  ex- 
preflions  In  his  fermon  before  the  fynod.  Many  of 
the  members  declared  that  they  heard  him  utter  no¬ 
thing  but  found  and  feafonable  do6friiie  ;  but  his  accu- 
fers  infifting  on  their  complaint,  obtained  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  fynod  to  collecf  what  were 
called  tlie  offenfive  exprefiions,  and  to  lay  them  before 
the  next  diet  in  writing.  This  was  done  accordingly ; 
and  Mr  Erficine  gave  in  his  anfvvers  to  every  article  of 
the  complaint.  After  three  days  warm  reafoning  on 
this  affair,  the  fynod  by  a  majority  of  fix  found  him 
F  r  vvbifh  cenfurable  ;  againfl  which  fentence  he  proteflcd,  and 
fheir  mini-  appealed  to  the  next  general  affembly.  When  the  af- 
i^er^are  fembly  met  in  May  1733,  it  affirmed  the  fentence  of 
ceiifure  i,  fynod,  and  appointed  Mr  Ei  Heine  to  be  rebuked 
and  admonifhed  from  the  chair.  Upon  which  he  pro- 
tefted,  that,  as  the  affembly  had  found  him  cenfurable, 
and  had  rebuked  him  for  doing  what  he  conceived  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  ftandards  of 
the  church,  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  fame 
truths,  and  to  tefiify  againfl  the  fame  or  fimilar  evils,  on 
every  proper  occafion.  To  this  protefl  Meffrs  Wil- 
licm  Wilfon  minifter  at  Perth,  Alexander  Moncrief 
minifter  at  Abcrnethy,  and  James  Fifher  minifter  at 
Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  written  adherence,  under  the  form 
of  inftrument ;  and  thefe  four  withdrew,  intending  to 
return  to  their  refpecffcive  charges,  and  a6l  agreeably  to 
their  protefl  whenever  they  fhould  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Had  the  affair  refted  here,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  feceffion  ;  but  the  affembly  refolving  to  carry 
on  the  procefs,  cited  them  by  their  officer  to  compear 
next  day.  'Phey  obeyed  the  citation  ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  retire  with  them,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  withdraw  their  protefl.  The  committee  ha¬ 
ving  reported  that  they  ftill  adhered  to  their  protefl, 
the  affembly  ordered  them  to  appear  before  the  com- 
iniffion  in  Auguft  following  and  retra£l  their  protefl ; 
and  if  they  fliould  not  comply  and  teftify  their  farrow 
for  their  condu6l,  the  commiffion  was  empowered  to 
fufpend  them  from  the  exercife  of  their  mlniftiy^,  with 
certification  that  if  they  fhould  aft  contrary  to  faid  fen¬ 
tence,  the  commiffion  fhould  proceed  to  an  higher  cen- 
lure.  ® 

The  commiffion  met  in  Auguft  accordingly;  and  the 


four  minifters  ftill  adhering  to  their  proteft,  were  fuf-  Sececler*. 

pended  from  the  exercife  of  their  office,  and  cited  to - - - - 

the  next  meeting  of  the  commiffion  in  November  fol-  5 
lowing.  From  this  fentence  feveral  minifters  and  eiders, 
members  of  the  commiffion,  dlffented.  The  commif.|i-^^Vor^' 
fion  met  in  November,  and  the  fufpended  minifters  tieir  office, 
compeared.  Addreffes,  reprefentations,  and  letters  from  * 

feveral  fynods  and  prefoyteries,  relative  to  the  bufinefs 
now  before  the  commiffion,  were  received  and  read. 

The  fynods  of  Dumfries,  Murray,  Rofs,  Angus  and 
Mearns,  Penh  and  Stirling,  craved  that  the  comrnlf- 
fion  would  delay  proceeding  to  an  higher  ccnfiire.  The 
fynods  of  Galloway  and  Fife,  as  alffi  the  prefbytery  of 
Dornoch,  addreffed  the  commifiion  for  lenity,  tendernefs, 
and  forbearance,  towauis  the  fufpended  minifters;  and 
the  prefbytery  of  Aberdeen  reprefented,  that.  In  their 
Judgment, ^  the  fentence  of  ftiipenfion  Inflifted  on  the 
forefaid  minifters  was  too  high,  and  that  it  was  a  ft  retch 
of  ecclefiaftical  authority.  Many  members  of  the  com- 
miffioii  realoned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  alleged  that 
the  aft  and  fentence  of  laft  affembly  did  not  oblige 
them  to  proceed  to  an  higher  cenfure  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  commiffion.  The  queftion,  however,  was 
put,  Proceed  to  an  higher  cenlure,  or  not  ^  and  the 
votes  being  numbered,  were  found  equal  on  both  fides  ; 
upon  which  Mr  John  Goldie  the  moderator  gave  his 
cafting  vote  to  proceed  to  an  higher  cenfure  ;  which 
ftands^  in  their  minutes  in  thefe  words  :  “  The  commif¬ 
fion  did  and  hereby  do  loofe  the  relation  of  Mr  Plbene- 
zer  Erflcine  minifter  at  Stirling,  Mr  William  Wilfon 
minifter  at  Perth,  Mr  Alexander  Moncrief  minifter  at 
Abernethy,  and  Mr  James  Fifher  minifter  at  Kinclaven, 
to  their  refpeftive  charges,  and  declare  them  no  longer  o 
minifters  of  this  church  ;  and  do  hereby  prohibit  all  mi- c?f  rheut 
nlllers  of  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  hvmgs, 
in  any  minifterial  funftion.  And  the  commiffion  do 
declare  the  churches  of  the  faid  minifters  vacant  from 
and  after  the  date  of  this  fentence.” 

This  fentence  being  intimated  to  them,  they  proteft. 
ed,  that  their  minifterial  office  and  relation  to  their  re¬ 
fpeftive  charges  fhould  be  held  as  valid  as  if  no  fucb 
fentence  had  paffed;  and  that  they  were  now  obliged  to 
make  ^feceffion  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  ccclefia- 
flical  courts;  and  that  it  fkall  be  iavviul  and  warrantable 
for  them  to  preach  the  gofpel,  and  difcharge  every 
branch  of  the  paftoral  office,  according  to  tlie  word  of 
God  and  the  ellablifhed  principles  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  Mr  Ralph  Erffiine  minifter  at  Dunfermline,. 

Mr  Thomas  Mair  minifter  at  Orwel,  Mr  John  McLaren 
minifter  at  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jolm  Currie  minifter  at 
Kinglaffic,  Mr  James  Wardlaw  minifter  at  Dunfermline, 
and  Mr  Thomas  Nairn  minifter  at  Abbotfhal,  proteflcd 
againfl  the  fentence  of  the  commiffion,  and  that  it  - 
fhould  be  lawful  for  them  to  complain  of  it  to  any  fub- 
fequent  general  affembly  of  the  church. 

The  feceffion  properly  commenced  at  this  date.  And 
accordingly  the  ejefted  minifters  declared  in  their  pro¬ 
teft  that  they  were  laid  under  the  difagrecable  neceffity 
of  receding,  not  from  the  principles  and  conllitution  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  to  which,  they  faid,  they  fted- 
faftly  adhered,  but  from  the  prefent  church-courts, 
which  had  thrown  them  out  from  minifterial  communion* 

The  aflembly,  however,  which  met  in  May  1  734  did  fo  , 
far  modify  the  aoove  fentence,  that  they  empowered 
the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  receive  the  eje6tcd 

miiiiftera 
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S*ce.^.er^  mlnifters  Into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  rellore  that  the  fvvearing  of  the  above  claufe  was  a  virtual  re-  Seced^ 
their  refpeaive  charges  ;  but  with  this  exprefs  nunciation  of  their  tehimoriy.  And  this  controverfy  was 
dlredion,  that  the  faid  fynod  fhould  not  take  upon  fo  keenly  agitated,  that  they  fplit  into  two  different 

them  to  judge  of  the  legality  or  formality  of  the  former  parties,  and  now  meet  in  different  fynods.  Tliofe  of 

procedure  of  the  church  judicatories  in  relation  to  this  them  who  aflert  the  lawfulnefs  of  fwearing  the  burgefa 
affair,  or  either  approve  or  cenfure  the  fame.’'  As  this  oath  are  called  Burghers,  and  the  other  party  who  con; 
appointment  neither  condemned  the  ad  of  the  prece-  demn  it  are  called  Antthurgher  Seceders.  Each  party 
ding  aflembly  nor  the  condiidf  of  the  commiffion,  the  claiming  to  itfelf  the  lawful  conflitution  of  the  AJociate 

receding  miniflers  confidered  it  to  be  rather  an  ad  of  Synod,  the  Antiburghers,  after  feveral  previous  heps, 

grace  than  of  jufllcc,  and  therefore  they  faid  they  could  excommunicated  the  Burghers  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  return  to  the  church-courts  upon  this  ground  ;  and  lin  and  of  their  contumacy  in  it.  This  rupture  took  ^ 

they  publilhed  to  the  world  the  reafons  of  their  refufal,  place  in  1 747,  fince  which  period  no  attempts  to  effeft  a  And  form 

and  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  return  reunion  have  been  fuccefsful.  They  remain  under  thefepaj*atc 
to  the  communion  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  They  now  jurifdiaion  of  different  fynods,  and  hold  feparate  com- 
ereded  themfelves  into  an  ecclefiaftical  court,  which  they  munion,  although  much  of  their  former  hoftility  has 
called  the  AJfociated  Prejbytery,  and  preached  occafionally  been  laid  afide.  The  Antiburghers  confider  the  Burgh- 
to  numbers  ofthepcoplewhojoineclthem  indifferent  parts  ers  as  too  lax  and  not  fufhciently  ftedfaft  to  their  tef- 
of  the  country,  l  liey  alfo  publilhed  what  they  called  an  timony.  The  Burghers  on  the  other  hand  contend 
Aa,  Declaration,  and  Teftmony,  to  the  dodrine,  worfhip,  that  the  Antiburghers  are  too  rigid,  in  that  they  have 
government,  and  difeipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  introduced  new  terms  of  communion  into  the  fociety. 
and  againh  feveral  inflances,  as  they  faid,  of  defedion  The  Antiburghers  having  adopted  ideas  with  regard  to 

f'rom'thefe,  both  ,  in  former  aad  in  the  prefent  times,  what  they  call  covenanting,  the  Burghers  never 

Some  time  after  this  feveral  miniflers  of  the  eftablifhed  approved  (a),  have  been  in  ufe  of  renewing  in  their 
church  joined  them,  and  the  Affociated  Prefbytery  feveral  congregations  the  Scottifh  Covenant,  by  cauling 
now  confifled  of  eight  miniflers.  But  the  general  af-  their  people  formally  fwear  to  maintain  it.  ^  In  other 
fembly  which  met  in  1738  finding  that  the  number  of  refpedsthe  differences  between  the  two  parties  are  not 
Seceders  was  much  increafed,  ordered  the  eight  mini-  material.  The  Antiburghers  are  moil  numerous  on 
fters  to  be  ferved  with  a  libel,  and  to  be  cited  to  the  the  north  of  the  Tay,  and  the  Burghers  on  the  fouth 
next  meeting  of  the  affembly  in  1739.  They  now  ap-  of  it.  .... 

peared  at  the  bar  as  a  conffituted  preihytery,  and  ha-  What  follows  in  this  article  is  a  further  account  ofHiftory  of 
ving  formally  declined  the  affembly’s  authority,  they  thofe  who  are  commonly  called  Burgher 
immediately  withdrew.  The  affembly  which  met  next  Thefe  have  a  greater  number  of  people  in  their  com-^ 

year  depofed  them  from  the  office  of  the  mini  dry  ;  munion  than  the  Antiburghers,  and  for  fome  years 

.A,  which,  however,  they  continued  to  exercife  in  their  palt  they  have  greatly  increafed  in  the  fouthern  and 

^^aded!"  refpedive  congregations,  who  ffill  adhered  to  them,  weflern  diflrids  of  Scotland.  As  there  were  among 

*  and  eiedled  meeting- houfes,  where  they  preached  till  them  from  the  commencement  of  their  feceffion  feveral 

their  death.  Mr  James  Eifher,  the  laff  furvivor  of  them,  ffudents  who  had  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the 

was,  by  an  unanimous  call  in  1741,  tranflated  from  unlverfities,  they  appointed  one  of  their  miniflers  to  give 

Kliiclaven  to  Glafgow,  where  he  continued  in  the  exer-  leftures  in  theology,  and  train  up  candidates  for  the 

cife  ©f  his  minifliy  among  a  numerous  congregation,  miniflry.  Meffrs  William  Wilfon  miniller  at  Perth 

refpeded  by  all  ranks  in  that  large  city,  and  died  in  and  Alexander  Moncrief  minifter  at  Abernethy  were 

j  775  much  regretted  by  his  people  and  friends.  In  their  profeffors  of  theology  before  their  feparation  from 

1745  the  feceding  miniflers  were  become  fo  numerous,  the  Antiburghers. 

that  they  were  ereded  into  three  different  prefhyterres.  Since  that  period  Mr  Ebenezer  Erfldne  minifter  at 
under  one  fynod,  when  a  very  unprofitable  difpute  divi-  Stirling,  Mr  James  Fifher  minifter  at  Glafgow,  Mr 
ded  them  into  two  parties.  John  Swanllon  tuinifter  at  KInrofs,  and  Mr  John  Brown 

The  burgefs  oath  in  fome  of  »the  royal  boroughs  of  minifter  at  Haddington,  have  fucceeded  each  other  in 

Scotland  contains  the  following  claufe  :  I  profefs  this  office.  At  prefent  (1794)  George  Lawfon 

and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  prefently  minifter  at  Selkirk  is  their  profeffor  of  theology,  and 

profeffed  within  this  realm,  and  aiithorifed  by  the  laws  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  fludents.who  at- 

8  thereof.  I  will  abide  at  and  defend  the  fame  to  my  tend  his  ledliires  annually.  The  number  of  their  ml-' 

They  di-  end,  renouncing  the  Roraifh  religion  called  Fa--  nifters  is  about  an  hundred,  and  each  of  their  congrega- 

Mtffrs  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erfkinc,  James  tioiis  contain  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  - 

a'feou*-  the  Fiffier,  and  others,  affirmed  that  this  claufe  was  no  way  thoiifand  perfons  ;  and  there  are  among  them  at  prefent 

kKai  'v  of  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  feceffion  was  more  than  twenty  vacant  charges.  Where  acongrega- 

the  bujgefs  formed,  and  that  therefore  every  Seceder  might  lawfully  tion  is  very  numerous,  as  in  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  and 

fwear  It.  Meffrs  Alexander  Moncrief,  Thomas  Malr,  Perth,  it  is  formed  into  a  collegiate  charge,  and  provi- 

Adam  Gib,  and  others,  contended  on  the  other  hand  ded  with  two  miniflers.  They  are  erefted  into  fix  dif- 

E  f  2  ferent 


(a)  This  is  the  account  which  the  Burghers  give  of  their  own  notions  refpeding  the  covenant.  One  of  the 
moil  enlightened  of  their  opponents,  however,  affure  us  that  they  acknowledge  covenanting  to  be  a  moral  duty, 
and  that  the  folemn  vows  of  our  anceftors  are  obligatory.  But  fince  the  breach  in  the  fynod  they  have  never 
engaged  in  this  work  ;  giving,  as  their  reafon,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  feafon. 


«  *  f 
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$<4edcrj,  f^rent  prefljyteries,  united  In  one  general  fynoJ,  which 


II 

Their  ru!e9 
ef  faith, 


-  ,  -  y  ^  .  .  .  .  ^  ^ - - - - ^ - - ^  ,, 

commonly  meets  at  Edinburgh  in  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber  (b).  Tlxcy  have  alfo  a  fynod  in  Ireland  compofed 
oi  three  or  four  different  prefbyteries.  They  arc  legally 
tolerated  in  Ireland  ;  and  government  fome  years  ago 

f ranted  L.500  per  anmimy  and  of  late  an  additional 
4.  soc,  which,  when  divided  among  them,  affords  to 
each  minifler  about  L.20  over  and  above  the  ftipend 
which  he  receives  from  his  hearers.  Thefe  have  befides 
a  prefbytery  in  Nova  Scotia  j  and  fome  years  ago,  it  is 
laid,  that  the  Burgher  and  the  Antiburghcr  miniflers  re- 
fiding  in  the  United  States  formed  a  coalition  and 
joined  in  a  general  fynod,  which  they  call  the  Synod  of 
York  and  Ptnnfyhania,  'Bhey  all  preach  the  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  the  Weftminfter  Confefiion  of  Faith 
and  Catechifms,  as  they  believe  thefe  to  be  founded  on 
the  facred  feriptures.  They  catechiie  their  hearers 
publicly^  and  vilk  them  from  houfe  to  houfe  once  every 
year.  They  will  not  give  the  Lord's  fupper  to  thole 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  golpel,  nor  to 
fjich  as  are  Icandalous  and  immoral  in  their  lives. 
They  condemn  private  baptifm,  nor  w  ill  they  admit 
thofe  who  are  grofsiy  ignorant  and  profane  to  be  fpon- 
iors  for  their  children.  Believing  that  the  people  have 
a  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  paftors,  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  minillers  always  proceeds  iijjon  a  popu¬ 
lar  eledlion  ;  and  the  candidate  who  is  elected  by  the 
majoiity  is  ordained  among  them.  Convinced  that  the 
charge  of  fouls  is  a  truft  of  the  greateft  importance, 
they  carefully  watch  over  the  morals  of  their  ftudents, 
and  dired  them  to  fucli  a  courfe  of  reading  and  lludy 
as  they  judge  moft  proper  to  qualify  them’^for  the  pro¬ 
fitable  dilcharge  of  the  paftoral  duties.  At  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  their  miniflers  they  ufe  a  formula  of  the  fame 
kind  wnth  that  of  the  e  11  ablifhed  church,  which  their 
miniflers  are  bound  to  fubferibe  when  called  to  it ;  and 
if  any  of  them  teach  dodrines  contrary  to  the  feriptures 
or  the  Wellminfter  ConfelTion  of  Faith,  they  arefure  of 
being  thrown  out  of  their  communion.  By  this  means 
uniformity  of  fentiment  is  preferved  among  them  ;  nor 
has  any  of  their  minifters,  excepting  one,  been  profecuted 
for  error  in  dodrine  fince  the  commencement  of  their 
fecelTion. 

They  believe  that  the  holy  feriptures  are  the  foie 
criterion  of  truth,  and  the  only  rule  to  dired  mankind 
to  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  the  chief  and  eternal  good  ; 
and  that  ‘‘  the  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controver- 
fies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the  decrees 
of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  dodrines  of 
men  and  private  fpirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in 
w  hofc  fentence  we  are  to  reft,  can.  be  no  other  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  fpeaking  in  the  feriptures.”  They  are 
fully  perfuaded,  however,  that  tiie  ftandards-of  public 
authority  in  the  church  of  Scotland  exhibit  a  juft  and 
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confilU'nt  view  of  the  meanin;r  and  defign  of  the  holy  Seceder.. 
feriptures  with  rejjard  to  doArine,  worfliip,  government,  — -v— ^ 
and  dilcipline  ;  and  they  in  fo  far  differ  from  the  diflent- 
ers  in  England,  in  that  they  hold  thefe  ftandards  to  be 
not  only  articles  of  peace  and  a  teft  of  orthodoxy,  hut 
as  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowfliip.  They  conlider  a 
fimple  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  feriptures  as  too 
equivocal  a  proof  of  unity  in  fentiment,  becaufe  Arians, 
bocinians,  and  Arminians,  make  fuch  a  confefTion  of 
their  faith,  wdiile  they  retain  fentiments  which  they 
(the  Seceders  j  apprehend  are  fubverfive  of  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gofpel.  They  believe  that  Jefus  Ghrift 
IS  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  w*hich  13 
his  body  ;  that  it  is  his  foie  prerogative  to  enact  laws 
for  the  government,  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  tln  j 
\yorld  ;  and  that  the  church  s  not  pofTefTed  of  a  legiQa- 
tive,  but  only  of  an  executive  power,  to  be  exercifed  in 
exp*aining  and  applying  to  their  proper  objects  and  ends 
thofe  laws  which  Chrift  hath  publifhed  in  the  feriptures. 

Thofe  dodriiies  which  they  teach  relative  to  faith  and 
practice  aie  exhibited  at  great  length  in  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Weftminfter  Affembly's  Shorter  Catechifrn, 
by  way  of  qiieftion  and  anfwer,  in  two  volumes,  com¬ 
pofed  chiefly  by  Mr  James  Fiftier  late  of  Glafgow,  and 
publifhed  by  defire  of  their  fynod. 

For  thefe  fifty  years  paft,  die  grounds  of  their  fecef- 
fion,  they  allege,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  pu¬ 
blic  adminift  rations  of  the  eft  ablifhed  church,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  uniform  execution  of  the  law  refpe(5ling 
patronage^which,  they  fay,  has  obliged  many  thoufanda 
of  private  Chnftians  to  withdraw  from  the  parifli- 
churches  and  join  their  fociety. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  number  has  rapidly 
increafed  of  late,  efpecially  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  They  have  three  different  congregations  ia 
Edinburgh,  two  in  Glafgow,  and  two  in  London,  be¬ 
fides  feveral  others  in  the  north  of  England.  In  moft 
of  theiy  congregations  they  celebrate  the  Lord's  fupper  , 
twice  in  the  year,  and  they  catechife  their  young  people 
concerning  their  knowledge  of  the  pi  inciples  of  religion 
previoufty  to  their  admiffion  to  that  facrament.  When 
any  of  them  fall  into  the  fin  of  fornication  or  adultery, 
the  fcandal  is  regularly  purged  according  to  the  form 
of  procefs  in  the  eftabiifhed  church ;  and  thofe  of  the 
delinquents  who  do  not  lubmit  to  adequate  cenfure  are 
publicly  declared  to  be  fugitives  from  difeipline,  and 
are  expelled  the  fociety.  They  never  accept  a  lum  of 
money  as  a  commutation  for  the  oftence.  Fliey  con¬ 
demn  all  clandeftine  and  irregular  marriages,  nor  will 
they  marry  any  perfons  uiilefs  they  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  parifti  church  on  two  different  Lord's 
days  at  leaft. 


When  they  feparated  from  the  efkbliflied  church.  And  p 
they  remained  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  ftate  ;  and  pnnei. 

they 


(b)  ihe  conftitution  of  the  Antiburgher  church  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Burghers.  The  fiipreme 
court  airieng  them  is  defigned  7 he  Gtneral  jdjfociate  Synod^  having  under  its  jurifdidlion  three  provincial  lynods 
Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  country  there  are  eleven  prefbyteries  ;  in  the  latter,  four.  They 
.lave  a  evv  congregations-  in  England,  and  a  prefbytery  in  conneflion  with  them  in  North.  America.  The 
num  er  o  minifters  belonging  to  the  general  fynod  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-feven  ;  and  in  Scotland  there  arc. 
nineteen  yacancies.  They,  as  well  as  the  Burgher  Seceders,  have  a  profeffor  of  theology,  wliofe  iedures  every 

1  ^  of  a  preacher  is  obliged  to  attend,  we.  have  been  told,  for  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  feffions  li 

Purely  the*  feffjon  muft  be  of  jfhort  duration. 
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they  were  not  mmiy  years  formed  into  a  diftin^l  fociety, 
gtcbium.  ^hen  they  t  xpdled  from  their  communion  a  Mr  Thomas 

-  Nairn  miniiUr  at  Kirkcaldy,  who  had  taught  doaiines 

inimical  to  the  civil  government  of  the  nation.  In  1745 
there  was  not  one  of  their  niimher  who  joined  the  then 
pretender  to  the  Britifh  croyni.  They  are  itill  of  the 
fame  fenlinients  ;  and  in  their  public  aflemblies  they  al¬ 
ways  pray  for  our  fovereign  King  George,  with  the 
royal  family,  and  for  all  who  are  in  authority  under 
them  They  are  fo  far  from  wifhtng  the  overthrow  of 
the  prefent  civil  government,  that  when  the  nation  was 
lately  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  a  fermentation  by 
tlie  circulation  of  inflammatory  and  feditious  writings, 
they  warmly  recommended  peace  and  order  in  fociety 
(c).  No  legal  difqualitications,  ns  in  the  cafe  of  the 
diflenters  in  England,  exclude  them  from  any  place  of 
public  trull  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  country  ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  frequently  in  the  magifliacy  of 
the  royal  boroughs.  They  are  not,  however,  legally 
tolerated,  but  are  lupported  by  the  mildnels  of  admiiii- 
{Iratlon  and  the  liberal  fpirit  of  the  times*  ^  Avowing 
their  adherence  to  the  doArines  contained  in  the  pu¬ 
blic  flaiidards  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  together  with 
the  prefbyterian  form  of  government,  from  which  they' 
never  intended  to  fecede,  they  deny  that  they  are  either 
fchifmatics  or  fedlaries,  as  they  have  been  frequently 
called  ;  and  when  they  withdrew  from  the  cccleliallical 
courts,  they  did  not,  they  fay,  conftitute  a  church  of 
their  own,  different  from  the  national  church,  but  pro- 
fefs  to  be  a  part  of  that  church,  endeavouring  to  hold 
by  her  reformed  principles,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  devi¬ 
ations  from  them  which  they  have  fpecified  in  their 
and  TtJIinwny,  Moft  of  them  live  in  habits  of 
friendfhip  and  intimacy  with  their  brethren  of  the  efta- 
blifhment,  and  they  piofefs  an  affedionate  regard  for 
all  thofe  of  every  denomination  who  love  Jefus  Chiifl 
TheiVmo-  hneerity  and  truth.  In  the  late  re- exhibition  of 
their  teftimony,  they  have  declared  to  the  world,  that, 
were  the  grounds  of  their  feceflion  happily  removed, 
they  would  account  it  one  of  the  mod  fingular  felicities 
of  their  time  to  return  with  pleafure  to  the  communion 
of  the  ellabllfhed  church. 

SECHIUM,  in  botany  :  A  gemis  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecla  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
ill  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ^4th  order, 
Cucurbitacea.  1  he  male  calyx  is  qiiinqiiedcntate  and 
monophyllous  ;  the  corolla  moiiopetalous  ;  the  five  fila¬ 
ments  are  united  in  an  ered  tube.  In  the  female 
flower  the  piftillum  is  cylindrical  and  ered  ;  the  flig- 
ma  large,  peltated,  and  refleded  ;  the  pericarpium  large, 
oval,  unequal,  flefiiy,  and  unilocular,  containing  one  feed, 
which  is  fmootli,  compreffed,  and  flefliy.  Of  tins  there 
is  only  one  fpecles,  viz.  the  Edulis^  or  Chocho  vine. — 
This  is  cultivated  and  grows  very  luxuriantly  many 
places  in  Jamaica.  The  vines  run  and  fpread  very 
much,  'i  he  fruit  is  boiled,  and  ferved  up  at  table  by 
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way  of  greens ;  and  the  root  of  the  old  vine  is  fomc- 

what  like  a  yam  (DioJc’'jfra)j  and  on  being  boiled  or  ^ 

roalted  tajlcs  farinaceous  and  wholefome.  ^ 

SECKENDORE  (Guy  Lewis  cle),  a  very  learned 
German,  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
was  born  at  Aurach  in  Franconia  in  1626.  He  was 
a  good  linguill,  learned  in  law,  hiftoiy,  and  divinity 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  a  tolerable  painter  and  engra^- 
ver.  He  was  honourably  employed  by  leveral  of  the 
German  princes ;  and  died  counfellor  of  fiate  to  Fre¬ 
deric  III.  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  chancellor  oF 
the  univerfity  ol  Halle,  in  1692.  He  wrote  many 
books,  particulaily  “  A  hiftory  and  defence  of  the 
Lutheran  religion,”  2  vols  folio,  Frankfort,.  1602,  m 
Latin. 

SECKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  refpedlable  pre¬ 
late  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born,  in  1693,  ^ 

village  called  Sibtborp,  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  Notting- 
hamiliire.  His  father  was  a  Proteilant  difienter,  a  pi¬ 
ous,  virtuous,  and  fenfible  man  ;  who  having  a  fmall 
paternal  fortune,  followed  no  profefiion.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr  George  Brough,  a  fubftantial 
gentleman  farmer  of  Shelton  in  the  fame  county.  He. 
received  his  education  at  leveral  private  fchools  and  aca¬ 
demies  in  the  country,  being  obliged,  by  various  acci¬ 
dents,  to  change  his  mailers  frequently. 

Notwiihllaiiding  this  difadvaiitage,  he  had  at  the  age 
of  19  not  only  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  read  the  bell  writers  in  both  languages,, 
but  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French,  Hebrew, 

Chaldee,  and  Syriac ;  had  learned  geography,  logic,  al¬ 
gebra,  geometry,  conic  fedlions,  and  gone  thimigh  a 
courfe  o-f  Ic^lures  on  Jewllh  antiquities  and  other  points, 
preparatory  to  the  critical  lludy  ef  the  Bible.  He  had 
been  deftiiied  by  his  father  for  orders  among  the  Dlf- 
fenters.  With  this  view,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
education,  his  fludieswere  chiefly  turned  towards  divinity, 
in  which  he  had  made  fuch  quick  advances,  that  by  the 
time  he  was  23  he  had  carefully  read  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Seriptures,  particularly  the  New  Tellament,  in 
the  original,  and  the  belt  comments  upon  it  ;  Eufe- 
bius-’s  Ecclefiaflical  Hillory,  The  Apollolical  Fathers, 
Whilton^s  Primitive  Chriftianity,  and  the  principal  wri¬ 
ters  for  and  agalnlt  Miniilcrial  and  Lay  Conformity. — 

But  though  the  refult  of  thefe  inquiries  was  a  well- 
grounded  belief  of  the  Chrillian  revelation,  y^et  not  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  able  to  decide  on  fome  abllrufe  fpecu- 
laiive  dotdrines,  nor  to  determine  abfolutely  what  com¬ 
munion  he  lliould  embrace ;  he  relolved,  like  a  wife  and 
honeil  man,  to  purfue  fome  profeiTton,  which  flmuld 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  weigh  thofe  things  more  ma¬ 
turely  in  his  thoughts,  and  not  oblige  him.  to  declare  or 
teach  publicly  opinions  which  were  not  yet  thoroughly 
fettled  in  his  own  mind. 

In  1716,  therefore,  he  applied  himfelf  tO:  the  iludy  of 
phyfic,  and  after  gaining  all  the  medical  knowledge  he 

could. 
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(c)  All  this  Is  faid  of  the  Burgher  Seceders ;  but  we  hope  it  Is  equally  true  of  thofe  who  are  fiyled  Antl- 
burghers.  There  are  indeed  fome  claufes  In  the  Covenant  which  they  Iwear  to  maintain,  that  feem  not,  at  firll 
viewq  very  friendly  to  civil  fubordination  ;  but  let  not  thofe  who  entertain  any  apprehenfion  on  this  account, 
forget  that  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  defences  of  the  Britifli  conilitution,  occafioned  by  the  late  fadlious  fpirit  oif 
democratic  innovation,  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Young  the  Antiburgher  minifter  at  Hawick.  See  Toung^i 


’Seeker. 
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coulu,  by  reading  the  iifual  preparatory  books,  and  at¬ 
tending  the  beft  iedlures  during  that  and  the  following 
winter  in  London,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  farther, 
in  January  1718-19  he  went  to  Park  There  he  lod¬ 
ged  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  famous  aiiatomill  Mr 
Window,  whofeledures  he  attended,  as  he  did  thofe  of 
the  materia  medica,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  at  the  king’s 
gardens.  The  operations  of  furgery  he  faw  at  the  Ho^ 
tel  DieUi  and  attended  alfo  for  foine  time  Gregoire, 
the  accoucheur,  but  without  any  defign  of  ever  prac- 
tifing  that  or  any  other  branch  of  furgery.  Llere  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards 
bidiop  of  Gloucefter,  one  of  the  moil  agreeable  and  vir¬ 
tuous  men  of  his  time  5  with  whom  he  quickly  became 
much  connedled,  and  not  many  years  after  was  united 
to  him  by  the  ftridiefl:  bonds  of  affinity  as  well  as  affec¬ 
tion. 

^  During  the  whole  of  Mr  Seeker’s  continuance  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  he  kept  up  a  conffant  correfpondence  with  Mr  Jo- 
feph  Butler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  the  academy  of  one  Mr  Jones, 
kept  firft  at  Gloucefter,  and  afterward  at  Tewkfbury. 
Mr  Butler  having  been  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr  Edward 
.1  albot,  fon  to  bilhop  Talbot,  he  now  took  occahon  to 
mention  his  friend  Mr  Seeker,  without  Seeker’s  know- 
Jedge,  to  Mr  i  albot,  who  promifed,  in  cafe  he  chofe  to 
take  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  to  engage  the 
bifliop  Ills  father  to  provide  for  him.  This  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr  Seeker  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Butler 
about  the  beginning  of  May  1720.  He  had  not  at 
that  time  come  to  any  refolution  of  quitting  the  lludy 
of  phyfic  ;  but  he  began  to  forefee  many  obftacles  to 
}iis  purfuing  that  prof-ffion  j  and  having  never  difeonti- 
nued  his  application  to  theology,  his  former  difficulties 
both  \vhh  regard  to  conformity  and  fome  other  doubt¬ 
ful  points  had  gradually  leffened,  as  his  judgment  be- 
came  ftrongei,  and  his  reading  and  knowledge  more 
It  appears  alfo  from  two  of  his  letters  ftill 


extenfive. 


in  being,  written  from  Paris  to  a  friend  in  England, 
(both  of  them  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr  Butler’s  above- 
inentioned),  that  he  was  greatly  diffatisfied  with  the  di- 
vifioiis  and  diftuibances  which  at  that  particular  period 
prevailed  among  the  Diffenters. 

In  this  {late  of  mind  Mr  Butler’s  unexpe^.ed  propo- 
fal  found  him  ;  which  he  was  therefore  veiy  well  difpo- 
fed  to  take  into  confideration  ;  and  after  deliberating 
on  the  fubjed  of  fuch  a  change  for  upwards  of  two 
mouths,  he  rcfolved  at  length  to  embrace  the  offer,  and 
for^that  purpofe  quitted  France  about  the  bcoinnin  j  of 
Augufl:  1720. 

^  On  bis  arrival  in  England,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr 
1  albot,  with  whom  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaintance  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  for  in 
the  month  of  December  that  gentleman  died  of  the 
fmall-pox.  ^  This  was  a  great  ffiock  to  all  his  friends, 
who  had  jiiftly  conceived  the  higheft  expedations  of 
him  ;  but  efpecially  to  an  amiable  lady  whom  he  had 
lately  married,  and  who  was  very  near  linkin(r  under  fo 
fudden  and  grievous  a  llroke.  Mr  Seeker,  befide  flia- 
ring  largely  in  the  common  grief,  had  peculiar  reafon 
to  lament  an  accident  that  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
his  hopes  ;  but  he  had  taken  his  refolution,  and  he 
determined  to  perfevere.  It  was  fome  encouragement 
tQ  him  to  find  that  Mr  Talbot  had,  on  his  death-bed, 
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recommended  him,  together  with  Mr  Benfon  and  Mr 
Butler,  to  his  father’s  notice.  Thus  did  that  excellent 
young  man  (for  he  was  but  29  when  he  died),  by  his 
nice  difceinment  of  charadlers,  and  his  confiderate  good 
nature,  provide  moft  effeaually,  in  a  few  folemn  mo- 
meiits,  for  the  welfare  of  that  church  from  which  he 
liimfelf  was  fo  prematurely  fnatched  away  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  raifed  up,  when  he  leatt  thought  of  it,  the 
trueft  friend  and  protedor  to  his  wiFe  and  unborn 
daujrhter ;  who  afterwards  found  in  Mr  Seeker  all  that 
tender  care  and  afiiflance  which  they  could  have  hoped 
for  from  the  neareft  relation. 

It  being  judged  neceffary  by  Mr  Seeker’s  friends  that 
he  fhoiild  have  a  degree  at  Oxford  ;  and  having  been 
mformed,  that  if  he  fhould  previoufly  take  the  degree  of 
Dodlor  in  Phyfie  at  I^eyden,  it  would  probably  help 
him  in  obtaining  the  other,  he  went  over  and  took -his 
degree  there  in  March  1721  :  and,  as  part  of  his  exer- 
compofed  and  printed  a  dilTertation  Je 
Medicma  Stalica,  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  thought  by 
the  gentlemen  of  that  profellion  to  be  a  fenlible  and 
learned  performance. 

In  April  the  fame  year,  he  entered  himfelf  a  gentle¬ 
man  commoner  of  Exeter  coUege,  Oxford  ;  after  which 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  chancellor’s  recommendatory  letter  to  the 
convocation. 

He  now  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time  in  Lon- 
don,  where  he  quickly  gained  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the 
molt  learned  and  ingenious  menof  thofe  days,  pan iculafly 
of  Dr  Clarke,re£torofSt  James’s,  and  the  celebrated  dean 
Berkeley,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  with  whom  he 
ev^  day  became  more  delighted,  and  more  clofely  con- 
neded.  He  paid  frequent  vifits  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ihip  to  Mrs  1  albot,  widow  of  Mr  Edward  E albot,  by 
whom  file  had  a  daughter  five  months  after  his  deccaf/. 
With  her  lived  Mrs  Catharine  Benfon,  lifter  to  biiliop 
Benfon,  whom  in  many  refpeds  fhe  greatly  refeinbled'. 
bh^c  had  been  for  leveral  years  Mrs  Talbot’s  inlepa- 
rable  companion,  and  was  of  unfpeakable  fervice  to  her 
at  the  time  of  her  hufband’s  death,  by  exerting  all  her 
courage,  adivity,  and  good  fenfe  (of  which  ftie  pofief- 

“"der  fo  great 

an  afflidion,  and  by  afterwards  attending  her  fickly  in. 
fant  with  the  utmoft  care  and  tendernefs",  to  which,  uii- 
cer  h  rovidence’  was  owing  the  prefei-vation  of  a  very 
valuable  life. 

Ei.fiiop  Talbot  being  in  1721  appointed  to  the  fee 
of  Durham,  Mr  Seeker  was  in  1722  ordained  deacon 
by  him  in  St  James’s  church,  and  pvieft  not  long  after 
in  the  fame  place,  where  he  preached  his  firft  feimon 
March  28.  1723.  't  he  bifhop’s  domeftic  chaplain  at 
that  tune  was  Dr  Rundle,  a  man  of  warm  fancy  and 
veiy  biiHiant  converfation,  but  apt  fometinies  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  into  indifereet  and  ludi¬ 
crous  expreffions,  which  created  him  enemies,  and,  on 
one  occalion,  produced  difagreeable  conieqiiences.— 
With  him  Mr  Seeker  was  foon  after  affociated  in  the 
bifliop  s  family,  and  both  taken  down  by  his  lordfhip  to 
Durham  in  July  1723,  ^ 

In  the  following  year  the  bilhop  gave  Mr  Seeker  the 
reaoiy  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  This  preferment  put- 
ting  It  in  his  power  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  world,  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  he  foon  after  made, 
a  propofal  of  marriage  to  Mrs  Benfon ;  which  being  ac- 

cepted,. 
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Seeker,  cepted,  they  were  married  hy:bifhop  Talbot  in  1725. 
u-v—  At  the  carnefl  requeft  of  both,  Mrs  Talbot  and  her 
daughter  confrtitcd  to  live  with  them,  and  the  two  fa¬ 
milies  from  that  time  became  one. 

About  this  time  bifhop  Talbot  alfo  gave  preferments 
to  Mr  Butler  and  Mr  Benfon,  vvhofe  rife  and  progrefs 
ill  the  church  is  here  interwoven  with  the  hiflory  of 
Mr  Seeker.  In  the  winter  of  1725-6,  Mr  Ikitler  firft 
publifhed  his  incomparable  fermons  ;  on  which,  as  Dr 
Bcilby  Porteoiis  and  Dr  Stinton  inform  us,  Mr  Seeker 
took  pains  to  lender  the  ftyle  more  familiar,  and  the 
author’s  meaning  more  obvious  :  yet  they  were  at  lafl 
by  many  called  obfeure.  Mr  Seeker  oave  his  friend 
the  fame  aihilance  in  that  noble  work  the  Analogy  of 
Beligion,  &c. 

''  He  now  gave  up  all  the  time  he  poflibly  could  to  his 
refzdencc  at  Hough.ton,  applying  himfelf  with  alacrity 
to  all  the  duties  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  fupport- 
ing  that  ufeful  and  rcfpeftable  charafter  throughout 
with  the  ftridteft  propriety.  He  omitted  nothing  which 
liC  thought  would  be  of  ule  to  the  fouls  and  bodies  of 
the  people  entruhed  to  his  care.  He  brought  down 
his  converfation  and  his  fermons  to  the  level  of  their 
underhandings  ;  he  vlfited  them  in  private,  he  catechi- 
fed  the  young  and  ignorant,  he  received  his  country 
neighbours  and  tenants  very  kindly  and  hofpitably,  and 
was  of  great  fervice  to  the  poorer  fort  of  them  by  his  fl-cill 
in  phyfic,  which  was  the  only  ufe  he  ever  made  of  it. 
Though  this  place  was  in  ;i  very  remote  part  of  the 
world,^  yet  the  folltiide  of  it  perfeftly  failed  his  ftudi- 
ous  difpofition,  and  the  income  arifmg  from  it  bounded 
his  ambition.  Here  hJ  would  have  been  content  to  live 
and  die  ;  here,  as  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  he 
fpent  fome  of  the  happieft  hours  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was 
no  f bought  or  choice  of  his  own  that  removed  him  to 
an  higher  and  more  public  fphere  5  but  Mrs  Seeker’s 
health,  which  now  began  to  be  very  bad,  and  was 
thought  to  be  injured  by  the  dampnels  of  the  Ikuation, 
obliged  him  to  think  of  exchanging  it  for  a  more  heal- 
thy  one.  Accordingly,  an  exchange  was  made  through 
the  friendly  interpohtion  of  Mr  Benfon  (who  gcneroiif- 
iy  facrificcd  his  own  intereft  on  this  occafion,  by  relin- 
quilhing  a  prebend  of  his  own  to  ferve  his  friend)  with 
Dr  Finney,  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  reftor  of  Ry- 
ton  ;  and  Mr  Seeker  was  inlHtuted  to  Ryton  and  the 
prebend  June  3.  1727.  For  the  two  following  years 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Durham,  going  every  week  to  offi¬ 
ciate  at  Ryton,  and  ipending  there  two  or  three  months 
together  in  the  fummer. 

In  July  1732  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king; 
for  which  favour  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Sherlock,' who 
having  heard  him  preach  at  Bath,  had  conceived  the 
higheil  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  thought  them  well 
v/orthy  of  being  brought  forward  into  public  notice. 
From  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced  between  them, 
and  he  received  from  that  great  prelate  many  folid  proofs 
of  efteem  and  friendfhip, 

His  month  of  w'aiting  at  St  James’s  happened  to  be 
Auguft,  and  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  that  month  he 
preached  before  the  queen,  the  king  being  then  abroad. 
A  few  days  after,  her  majefly  fent  for  him  into  her  clo- 
fet,  and, held  a  long  and  gracious  converfation  with  him; 
in  the  comfe  of  which  he  took  an  opportunity  of  men¬ 
tioning  to  her  his  friend  Mr  Butler.  He  alfo,  not  long 
after  this,  on  Mr  Talbot’s  being  made  lord  chancellor, 


found  means  to  have  Mr  Butler  effedlually  recommend¬ 
ed  to  him  for  his  chaplain.  The  queen  alfo  appointed  " 
him  clerk  of  her  clofet ;  from  whence  he  rofe,  as  his  ta¬ 
lents  became  more  known,  to  thofe  high  dignities  which 
he  afterwards  attained. 

Mr  Seeker  now  began  to  have  a  public  cbaradler, 
and  flood  high  in  the  eflimation  of  thofe  v/ho  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  bell  judges  of  merit  :  he  had  already 
given  proofs  of  abilities  that  plainly  indicated  the  emi¬ 
nence  to  which  he  miift  one  day  rife,  as  a  preacher  and 
a  divine  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  of  placing  him  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Dr  Tyrrwhit,  who  fiicceeded  Dr  Clarke  as  redtor  of 
St  James’s  in  t  729,  found  that  preaching  in  fo  large  a 
church  endangered  his  health.  Bifhop  Gibfon,  there¬ 
fore,  his  father-in-law,  propofed  to  the  crown  that  he 
fhould  be  made  refidentiary  of  St  Paul’s,  and  that  Mr 
Seeker  fliould  fuccecd  him  in  the  redlory.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  in  power,  that  it 
took  place  without  any  difliculty.  Mr  Seeker  was  in- 
flituted  redlcv  the  >i  8th  of  May  1733  ;  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July  went  to  Oxford  to  take  his^  degree  of 
Dodfor  of  Laws,  not  being  of  fufHcient  flandlng  for 
that  of  divinity.  On  this  occafion  it  was  that  he 
preached  his  celebrated  A6l  Sermon,  on  the  advantagej^ 
and  duties  .of  academical  education,  which  v/as  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  a  maflerpiece  of  found  reafoning 
and  jufl  compolition  :  it  was  printed  at  the  defire  of  the 
heads  of  houfes,  and  quickly  paffed  through  fevcral  edi¬ 
tions.  It  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  fecond  colledliom 
of  Occafional  Sermons,  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  1766. 

It  was  thought  that  the  reputation  he  acquired  by* 
this  fermon,  contributed  not  a  little  toward  that  pro¬ 
motion  which  very  foon  followed  its  publication.  For 
in  December  1734?  he  received  a  very  unexpedled  no¬ 
tice  from  bifhop  Gibfon,  that  the  king  had  fixed  on 
him  to  be  bifliop  of  Briflol.  Dr  Benfon  was  about  the 
fame  time  appointed  to  the  fee  of  Gloucefter,  as  wajy 
Dr  Fleming  to  that  of  Carlifle  ;  and  the  three  new  bi- 
fbops  were  all  confecrated  together  in  Lambeth  Chapel, 
Jan.  19.  1734-5,  the  confecration-fermon  being  preach¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Thomas,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchefler. 

The  honours  to  which  Dr  Seeker  was  thus  raifed  in 
the  prime  of  life  did  not  in  the  leaft  abate  his  diligence 
and  attention  to  bufinefs ;  for  which,  indeed,  there  was 
now  more  occafion  than  ever.  His  learned*biographers, 
Mcflrs  Port eo us  and  Stinton,  now  relate  the  manner  in 
which  he  fet  about  the  vifitation  of  his  diocefe,  and  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation,  which  he  performed  in  a 
great  number  of  places ;  he  alfo  preached  in  feveral 
churches,  fometimes  twice  a-day.  The  affairs  of  his 
parifh  of  St  James’s  being  llkewife  in  great  diforder,  he 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  regulate  and  adjuft  every 
thing,  particularly  the  management  of  the  poor;  and  thus 
became  cF  fignal  fervice  to  his  parifhloners,  even  in  a 
temporal  view.  But,  fay  our  authors,  “  it  was  their 
fpiritual  welfare  which  engaged,  as  it  ought  to  do,  his 
chief  attention.  As  far  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
times,  and  the  populoufnefs  of  that  part  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  allowed,  he  omitted  not  even  thofe  private  admo¬ 
nitions  and  perfonal  applications  which  are  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  happieft  cffedls.  He  allowed  out  of  his- 
owm  income  a  falary  for  reading  early  and  late  prayers, 
wLich  had  formerly  been  paid  out  of  the  offertory  mo¬ 
ney.  He  held  a  confirmation  once  every  year,  and  ex- 
3  amined 
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amincd  the  candidates  feveral  weeka.before  In  the  vedry, 
and  gave  them  religion"  tracts,  which  he  alfo  dillributed 
at  other  times  very  liberally  to  thofe  that  needed  them. 
He  drew  up,  for  the  ufe  of  his  parifliioners,  that  admi* 
rable  courfe  of  L.e3urex  on  the  Church  Catechifm  which 
hath  been  lately  publiflied,  and  not  only  read  them  once 
every  week  on  the  ufual  days,  but  alfo  every  Sunday 
evening,  either  at  the  church  or  one  of  the  chapels  be* 
longing  to  it.*’ 

The  fermons  which  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  told,  he 
fet  himftlf  to  compofe,  “  were  truly  excellent  and  origi- 
iiah  His  faculties  were  now  in  their  full  vigour,  and 
he  had  an  audience  to  fpeak  before  that  rendered  the 
iitmofl:  exeitioii  of  them  neceffary.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  feck  to  gratify  the  higher  part,  by  amufing  them 
with  refined  fpcculations,  or  ingenious  eflays,  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  lower  part,  and  unprofitable  to  both  ;  but 
he  laid  before  them  all,  with  equal  freedom  and  plain- 
nefs,  the  great  Chriilian  duties  belonging  to  their  re- 
fpedive  ftations,  and  reproved  the  follies  and  vices  of 
tveiy  rank  among  them,  without  diflindlion  or  pallia¬ 
tion.  He  ftiidied  human  nature  thoroughly  in  all  its 
various  forms,  and  knew  what  fort  of  arguments  would 
have  moil  weight  with  each  clafs  of  men.  He  brought 
the  fiibjed  home  to  their  bofoms,  and  did  not  feem  to 
he  merely  faying  ufeful  things  in  their  prefence,  but  ad- 
<irefiing  himfelf  pcrfonally  to  every  one  of  them.  Few 
ever  poflefled,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  rare  talent  of 
touching  on  the  mod  delicate  fubjeds  with  the  niceit 
propriety  and  decorum,  of  faying  the  moil  familiar 
things  wfithoiit  being  low,  the  plained  without  being 
feeble,  the  bolded  without  giving  offence.  He  could 
defeend  with  fiv:h  fingular  eafe  and  felicity  into  the  mi¬ 
nuted  concerns  of  common  life,  could  lay  open  with 
fo  much  addrefs  the  various  workings,  artifices,  and  eva- 
fions  of  the  Imman  mind,  that  his  audience  often 
thought  their  owm  particular  cafes  alluded  to,  and  heard 
with  furprlfe  their  private  fentiments  and  feelings,  their 
ways  of'reafoning  and  principles  of  ading, ’exa<ftly 
ilated  and  deferibed-  His  preaching  w'as,  at  the  fame 
time,  highly  rational,  and  truly  evangelical.  He  ex¬ 
plained  with  perfpiciiity,  he  averted  with  dignity,  the 
peculiar  charaderidic  doArines  of  the  gofpel.  He  in¬ 
culcated  the  utility,  the  neceffity  of  them,  not  merely  as 
fpeculative  truths,  but  as  adlur.l  indruments  of  moral 
goodnefs,  tending  to  purify  the  hearts  and  regulate  the 
lives  of  men  ;  and  thus,  by  God’s  gracious  appointment, 

well  as  by  the  infeparable  conneeflion  between  true 
faith  and  right  praclice,  leading  them  to  falvation. 

^  “  Thefc  important  truths  he  taught  with  the  autho¬ 
rity,  the  tendernefs,  the  familiarity,  of  a  parent  indruft- 
ing  his  children.  ^  Though  he  neither  poffeffed  nor  af- 
feded  the  artificial  eloquence  of  an  orator  who  wants 
to  amufe  or  to  midead,  yet  he  had  that  of  an  honed 
man  w^ho  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Chridian  preacher 
vyho  wants  to  reform  and  to  fave  thofe  that  hear  him. 
Solid  argument,  manly  fehfe,  ufeful  directions,  fliort, 
nervous,  driking  fentences,  aw'akening  quedions,  fre- 
<jiient  and  pertinent  applications  of  fefipture  ;  all  thefe 
following  each  other  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  coming 
•evidently  from  the  fpeaker’s  heart,  enforced  by  his  elo¬ 
cution,  his  figure,  his  aClion,  and  above  all  by  the  cor- 
refponding  fandlity  of  liis  example,  damped  convidion 
cn  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  feut  them  home  wnth 
Kupreffions  not  eafy  to  be  effaced.  It  will  readily  be 
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imagined  with  thefe  powers  he  quickly  became  one 
of  the  mod  admired  and  popular  preachers  of  his  time.” 

In  1737  he  fucceeded  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  on  the 
promotion  of  L)r  Potter  to  that  of  Canterbury,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbiflmp  Wake. 

^  In  the  fpring  of  i  74S,  Mrs  Seeker  died  of  the  gout 
in  her  domach.  She  w'as  a  w'oman  of  great  fenfe\nd 
merit,  but  of  a  weak  and  fickly  conditntion.  The  bi- 
fiiop’s  affedion  and  tendernefs  for  her  was  fiiited  to  his 
charader.  In  1750,  he  was  indalled  dean  of  St  Paul’s, 
for  which  he  gave  in  exchange  the  redory  of  St  James’s 
and  his  prebend  of  Durham.  ‘‘  It  was  no  wonder  (fay 
our  authors)  that,  after  prefiding  over  fo  extenfivc  and 
populous  a  paridi  for  upwards  of  i  7  years,  he  Ihould 
willingly  confent  to  be  releafed  from  a  burden  which  be¬ 
gan  now  to  grow  too  great  for  his  drength.  When  he 
preached  his  tarew'el  fermon,  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears ;  he  was  followed  with  the  prayers  and  good 
wifhes  of  thofe  whom  every  honed  man  w^ould  be  mod 
ambitious  to  pleafe  ;  and  there  are  numbers  dill  living 
wha  retain  a  drong  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  in- 
cefl'ant  and  tender  foiicitude  for  their  welfare.  Having 
now  more  leifure  both. to  profecutc  his  own  dudies  and 
to  encourage  thofe  of  others,  he  gave  Dr  Church  con- 
fiderable  afiidance  in  his  and  Second  Vindication  0^ 
the  Miraculous  Po^usersy  See,  againd  Dr  Middleton,  and 
he  w'as  of  equal  ufe  to  him  in  his  Analyfts  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke^s  Works,  About  the  fame  time  began  the  late 
Archdeacon  Sharp’s  controverfy  with  the  followers  of 
Mr  Hutchinfon,  which  was  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1755.”  Bifirop  Seeker,  we  are  told,  read  over 
all  Dr  Sharp’s  papers,  amounting  to  three  volumes  8vo, 
and  correded  and  improved  them  throughout.  But  the 
eafe  which  this  late  change  of  fituation  gave  him  was 
foon  didurbed  by  a  heavy  and  unexpended  droke,  the 
lofs  of  his  three  friends,  Bifhops  Butler,  Benfcn,  and 
Berkeley,  who  were  all  cut  off  within  the  fpace  of  one 
year. 

Our  authors  next  give  an  account  of  the  part  which 
Dr  Seeker  bore,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  refped  to 
the  famous  repeal  of  the  Jew  bill ;  tor  which  the  duke 
ot  Newcadle  moved,  and  was  feconded  by  the  Bifhop, 
in  a  fpeech  which,  we  are  told,  was  remarkably  well  re¬ 
ceived.  At  length  his  didinguifiied  merit  prevailed 
over  all  the  political  obdacles  to  his  advancement,  and 
placed  him,  without  any  efforts  or  application  of  his 
own,  in  that  important  dation  which  he  had  fhown  him¬ 
felf  lo  well  qualified  to  adorn.  On  the  death  of  arch- 
bilhop  Hutton,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  was  confirmed  at  Bow-church,  April  7j. 
1758  on  >Ahich  occafioii  our  authors  obferve,  that  in 
accepting  this  high  and  biirdcnfome  dation.  Dr  Seeker 
aded  on  that  pnnciple  which  influenced  him  through 
life  ;  that  he  facrificed  his  own  eafe  and  comfort  to  con- 
fiderations  of  public  utility  ;  that  the  mere  fecular  ad¬ 
vantages  of  grandeur  were  objeds  below  his  ambition  ; 
and  were,  as  he  knew  and  felt,  but  poor  compenfatioiis 
for  the  anxiety  and  difficulties  attending  them.  He  had 
never  once  through  his  whole  life  affied  preferment  for 
himfelf,  nor  fhowii  any  unbecoming  eagernefs  for  it ;  and 
the  ufe  he  made  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity  very 
clearly  fliowed,  that  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power,  had 
in  no  other  light  any  charms  for  him,  than  as  they  cn- 
larged  the  fphere  of  his  adive  and  induftrious  bene¬ 
volence. 
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He  fought  out  and  encouraged  men  of  real  genius 
Qi*  extenfive  knowledge  ;  he  expended  3^^  I*  arran¬ 
ging  and  improving  the  manufcrlpt  library  at  Lambeth  ; 
and  obferving  with  concern,  that  the  library  of  printed 
books  in  that  palace  had  received  no  additions  fince  the 
time  of  Archbilhop  Tennifon,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  colled  books  in  all  languages  from  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  a  very  great  expence,  with  a  view  of  fupplying 
that  chafm  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  leaving  them 
to  the  library  at  his  death,  and  thereby  rendered  that 
colledion  one  of  the  noblcft  and  molt  ufeful  in  the 
kingdom. 

All  defigns  and  inftitutions  which  tended  to  advance 
good  morals  and  true  religion,  he  patronized  with  zeal 
and  generofity  :  he  contributed  largely  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fchools  for  die  poor  5  to  rebuilding  or  repair- 
ing  parfonage  houfes  and  places  of  worihip  ;  and  gave 
no  lefs  than  600 1,  towards  ereding  a  chapel  in  the  pa- 
rUh  of  Lambeth.  To  the  fociety  for  promoting  Chrif- 
tian  knowledge  he  was  a  liberal  benefador  ;  and  to  that 
for  propagating  the  gofpcl  in  foreign  parts,  of  which 
he  was  the  prefident,  he  paid  much  attention  ;  was  con- 
flatit  at  all  the  meetings  of  its  members,  even  fometimes 
when  his  health  would  but  ill  permit,  and  fuperintended 
their  deliberations  with  confummate  prudence  and  tem- 
per. 

Whenever  any  publications  came  to  his  knowledge 
that  were  manifeflly  calculated  to  corrupt  good  morals, 
or  fubvert  the  foundations  of  Chriftianity,  he  did  his 
utmoll  to  ftop  the  circulation  of  them  ;  yet  die  wretch¬ 
ed  authors  themfelves  he  was  fo  far  from  wifliing  to  treat 
with  any  undue  rigour,  that  he  has  more  than  once  ex¬ 
tended  his  bounty  to  them  in  diftrefs.  And  when  their 
writings  could  not  properly  be  fuppreifed  (as  was  too 
often  the  cafe)  by  lawful  authority,  he  engaged  men  of 
abilities  to  anfwer  them,  and  rewarded  them  for  their 
trouble.  His  attention  was  everywhere.  Even  the 
falfehoods  and  mifreprefehtation  of  writers  in  the  newf- 
papers,  oil  religious  or  ecclefiaftical  fubje£ls,  he  general¬ 
ly  took  care  to  have  contradidlcd  ;  and  when  they  feem- 
ed  likely  to  Injure,  in  any  material  degree,  the  caufe  of 
virtue  and  religion,  or  the  reputation  of  eminent  and 
worthy  men,  he  would  fometimes  take  the  trouble  of 
anfwering  them  himfelf.  One  inftance  of  this  kind, 
which  does  him  honour,  and  deferves  mention,  was  his 
defence  of  BiQiop  Butler,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  publifh- 
cd  in  1767,  was  accufed  of  having  died  a  Papift.  The 
condudl  which  he  obferved  towards  the  feveral  divifions 
and  denominations  of  Chriftians  in  this  kingdom  was 
fuch  as  fliowed  his  w^ay  of  thinking  to  be  truly  liberal 
and  catholic.  The  dangerous  fpirit  of  popery,  indeed, 
he  thought  diould  always  be  kept  under  proper  legal 
rellraints,  on  account  of  its  natural  oppolition  not  only 
to  the  religious  but  the  civil  rights  of  mankind.  He 
therefore  obferved  its  movements  with  care,  and  exhort¬ 
ed  his  clergy  to  do  the  fame,  efpecially  thofe  who  were 
fituated  in  the  midft  of  Roman  Catholic  families ; 
againit  whofe  influence  they  were  charged  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  and  were  fumifhed  with  proper  books  or 
Vo  L.  XVII.  Parti. 


inftrudions  for  that  purpofe.  He  took  all  fit  opportu-  Seeker, 
nities  of  combating  the  errors  of  the  phurch  of  Rome 
in  his  own  writings  (a)  ;  and  the  beft  anfwers  that  were 
publiflied  to  fome  of  the  late  bold  apologies  for  popery 
were  written  at  his  inftance,  and  under  his  diredlion.  '  / 

With  the  Diflenters  his  Grace  was  fincerely  defirous 
of  cultivating  a  good  underftanding.  He  conlidered 
them,  in  general,  as  a  confeientious  and  valuable  clafs 
of  men.  With  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them. 

Watts,  Doddridge,  Leland,  Chandler,  Lardner,  he 
maintained  an  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  or  civility.  By 
the  moft  candid  and  confiderate  part  of  them  he  was 
highly  reverenced  and  efteemed  ;  and  to  fuch  among  . 
them  as  needed  help  he  fhowed  no  lefs  kindiiefs  and  li¬ 
berality  than  to  thofe  of  his  own  communion. 

Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  Proteftant  caufe  confined 
to  his  own  country.  He  was  well  known  as  the  great 
patron  and  prote(ft;or  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; 
from  whence  he  had  frequent  applications  for  affiftauce, 
which  never  failed  of  being  favourably  received.  To 
feveral  foreign  Proteftantshe  allowed  penfions,  to  others 
he  gave  occafional  relief,  and  to  fome  of  their  univerfi^. 
ties  was  an  annual  benefadtor. 

In  public  affairs,  his  Grace  adled  the  part  of  an  honeft 
citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Britifh  legiflature. 

From  his  firft  entrance  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  his 
parliamentary  condudi  was  uniformly  upright  and  noble. 

He  kept  equally  clear  from  the  extremes  of  fadlious  pe¬ 
tulance  and  fervile  dependence  ;  never  wantonly  thwart¬ 
ing  adminift ration  from  motives  of  party  zeal  or  private 
pique,  or  perfonal  attachment,  or  a  paffion  for  popula¬ 
rity  ;  iior  yet  going  every  length  Vvith  every  minifter 
from  views  of  intereft  or  ambition.  He  admired  and 
loved  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  and  wiftied  lo 
preferve  it  unaltered  and  unimpaired  So  long  as  a  due 
regard  to  this  was  maintained,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
fupport  the  meafures  of  government  j  but  whenever  they 
were  evidently  incoiififtent  with  the  public  welfare,  he 
oppofed  them  with  freedom  and  firmnefs.  Yet  his  op- 
pofition  was  always  tempered  with  the  utmuft  fidelity, 
refpedl,  and  decency,  to  the  excellent  prince  upon  the 
throne  ;  and  the  moft  candid  allowances  foi  the  una¬ 
voidable  errors  and  infirmities  even  of  the  very  beft  mi¬ 
ni  fters,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  fituation  of  thofe  who 
govern  a  free  and  liigh-fpirited  people.  He  fcldom 
fpoke  in  parliament,  except  where  the  interefts  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue  feemed  to  require  it ;  but  whenever 
he  did,  he  fpoke  with  propriety  and  ftrength,  and  was 
heard  with  attention  and  deference.  Though  he  never 
attached  himfelf  blindly  to  any  fet  of  men,  yet  his  chief 
political  connexions  were  with  the  late  Duke  of  New-  ■ 
caftle  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  To  iliefe  he 
principally  owed  his  advancement ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  long  enough  to  ffiow  his  gratitude  to 
them  or  their  defeendants. 

During  more  than  ten  years  that  Dr  Seeker  enjoyed 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  refided  conftantly  at  his 
archiepifcopal  houfe  at  Lambeth.  A  few  months  be* 
fore  his  death,  the  dreadful  pains  he  felt  had  compelled 
G  g  him 


(a)  See  particularly  his  fermons  on  the  rebellion  in  1745  ;  on  the  Proteftant  working  fchools  in  Ireland  ;  on 
the  5th  of  November;  and  a  great  number  of  occafional  paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  various  parts  of  liis 
kXures,  fermons,  and  other  works. 
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hlhi  to  think  of  trying  the  Bath  waters  ;  but  that  de 
fign  wa6  (lopped  by  the  fatal  accident  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

His  Grace  had  been  for  many  years  fubje^  to  the 
gout,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  returned  with 
more  frequency  and  violence,  and  did  not  go  off  in  a 
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ina;  from  a  private  door  of  the  palace  to  the  north  door 
of  Lambeth  church  ;  and  he  forbade  any  monument  or 
epitaph  to  be  placed  over  him. 

By  his  will  he  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  Bur- 
ton,  canon  of  Chritl-church,  and  Mrs  Catherine  Tab 
hot,  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  memoirs. 


. —  ^  - j  - - -  ^  incniionea  in  rne  courle  ot  thele  memoirs, 

regular  manner,  but  left  the  parts  affeaed  (or  a  long  ^is  exeentors ;  and  left  13,000!.  in  truft  to  the  Drs 
time  Vtrv  weak,  and  was  fiirt'eeded  hvnains  in  diffprenf  Pnrfpr»i,o  _ .1  . 


time  Vtry  weak,  and  was  fucceeded  by  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  About  a  year  and  a  half  before  he 
died,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
pain  in  the  arm,  near  the  (boulder,  which  having  conti¬ 
nued  about  1 2  months,  a  limilar  pain  feized  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  oppofite  thigh,  and  the  arm  foon 
became  cafier.  This  was  much  more  grievous  than  the 
former,  as  it  quickly  difahled  him  from  walking,  and 
kept  him  in  almoft  continual  torment,  except  when  he 
was  in  a  reclining  pofition.  During  this  time  he  had 
two  or  three  fits  of  the  gout ;  but  neither  the  gout  nor 
the  medicines  cilleviated  thefe  pains,  whicli,  with  the 
want  of  exercife,  brought  him  into  a  general  bad  habit 
of  body. 

On  Saturday  July  30.  1768,  he  was  feized,  as  he 
lat  at  dinner,  with  a  ficknefs  at  his  ftomach.  He  re¬ 
covered  before  night ;  but  the  next  evening,  while  his 
phyficians  were  attending,  and  his  fervants  ralfing  him 
on  his  couch,  he  fuddenly  cried  out  that  his  thigh-bone 
was  broken.  The  (hock  was  fo  violent,  that  the  fervants 
perceived  the  couch  to  fhake  under  him,  and  the  pain 
fo  acute  and  unexpedledl,  that  it  overcame  the  firmnefs 
he  fo  remarkably  pofTeffed.  He  lay  for  feme  time  in 
great  agonies ;  but  when  the  furgeons  arrived,  and  dif- 
covered  with  certainty  that  the  bone  was  broken,  he 
was  perfedlly  refigned,  and  never  afterwards  alked  a 
q'jellion  about  the  event.  A  fever  foon  enfued.  On 
I  ucfday  he  became  lethargic,  and  continued  fo  till 
about  hve  o’clock  011  Wednefday  afternoon,  when  he 
expired  with  great  calmnefs,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
sge. 

On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  ca¬ 
rious  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  nearly  the 
fame  diftance  from  its  head.  The  difeafe  took  its  rife 
horn  the  internal  part  of  the  bone,  and  had  fo  entirely 
deftroyed  its  fiibdance,  that  nothing  remained  at  the 
part  where  h  was  broken  but  a  portion  of  its  outward 
integument ;  and  even  this  had  many  perforations,  one 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  admit  tw'o  fingers,  and 
was  filled  with  a  fungous  fubilance  arifing  from  within 
the  bone.  There  was  no  appearance  of  matter  about 
the  caries,  and  the  furrounding  parts  vvere  in  a  found 
flate.  It  was  apparent  that  the  torture  which  he  un¬ 
derwent  during  the  gradual  corrofion  of  this  bone  mud 
have  been  incxpreflibly  great.  Out  of  tendernefs  to  his 
family  he  feldom  made  any  complaints  to  them,  but  to 
his  phyficians  he  frequently  declared  his  pains  were  fo 
excruciating,  that  unlefs  fome  relief  could  be  procured 
he  thought  it  would  be  impofiible  for  human  nature  to 
fupport  them  long.  Yet  he  bore  them  for  upward;s  of 
fix  months  with  adonKhing  patience  and  fortitude  ;  fat 
up  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  admitted  his 
particular  friends  to  fee  him,  mixed  with  his  family  at 
the  ufual  hours,  fometimes  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs  ; 
and,  except  fome  very  (Tight  defedls  of  memory,  retain¬ 
ed  all  his  faculties  and  fenfes  in  their  full  vigour  till 
within  a  few  days  of  lus  death.  He  was  buried,  pur- 
fuant  to  his  own  direiSIionsj  in  a  covered  palTage,  lead- 


Porteous  andStinton,  his  chaplains ;  to  pay  the  interefl 
thereof  to  Mrs  Talbot  and  her  daughter  during  their 
joint  lives,  or  the  life  of  the  furvivor ;  and  aAer  the 
deccafe  of  both  thofe  ladies,  1 1,000 1.  of  the  faid 
13,000!.  are  to  be  transferred  to  charitable  purpofes  ; 
aniongft  which  are  locol.  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  loco  I  to  the  fame  fociety 
for  a  bifhop  or  bilhops  in  the  king’s  dominions  in 
America. 

The  following  defeription  is  given  of  his  perfon  :  He 
was  tall  and  comely ;  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  (len- 
der,  and  rather  confumptive ;  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years  his  conftitution  gained  (Irength,  and  his  fize  in- 
creafed,  yet  never  to  a  degree  of  corpulency  that  was 
difproportionate  or  troublefome. 

The  dignity  of  his  form  correfponded  with  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  mind,  and  infpired  at  all  times  refpea  and 
awe  ;  but  peculiarly  fo  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  of 
the  more  folemn  fiindions  of  religion,  into  which  he 
entered  with  fneh  devout  earn  eft  nefs  and  warmth,  with 
fo  juft  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the 
biifinefs  he  was  about,  as  feemed  to  raife  him  above  him- 
felf,  and  added  new  life  and  fpirit  to  the  natural  gracc- 
fulnefs  of  his  appearance. 

His  countenance  was  open,  ingenuous,  and  expreifive 
of  every  thing  right.  It  varied  eafily  with  his  fpirits 
and  his  feelings,  fo  as  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  his 
mind,  which  was  incapable  of  the  lead  diflimulatioii.  It 
could  fpeak  dejedion,  and,  on  occafion,  anger,  very 
ftrongly  ;  but  when  it  meant  to  (how  pleafuie  or  appro¬ 
bation,  it  foftened  into  a  mod  gracious  fmile,  and  dif- 
fiifed  over  all  his  features  the  mod:  benevolent  and  re¬ 
viving  complacency  that  can  be  imagined. 

SECOMI.^,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ge- 
nus  of  folFils  of  the  clafs  of  feptariae  ;  the  charaders  of 
which  are,  That  they  are  bodies  of  a  duiky  hue  ;  di¬ 
vided,  by  fepta  or  partitions  of  a  fparry  matter,  into 
feveral  more  or  lefs  regular  portions  ;  of  a  moderately 
firm  texture  ;  not  giving  fire  with  fteel ;  but  ferment¬ 
ing  with  acid  menllrua,  and  eafily  calcining.  The 
feptariae  of  this  genus  are  of  all  others  the  moft  com¬ 
mon,  and  are  what  have  been  known  by  the  little  ex- 
prtlTive  or  miftaken  names  of  the  waxen  vein,  or  ludus 
Helmontii.  We  have  many  fpecies  of  thefe  bodies 
common  among  us.  Of  the  whitifh  or  brownifti,  we 
have  thirteen  ;  of  the  yel^o\^^ftl  five  ;  and  of  the  ferru- 
ginous  ones  four. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  Src.  the  60th 
part  of  a  prime  or  minute,  whether  of  a  degree  01  of 
an  hour. 

Second,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  mufical  intervals  ;  be¬ 
ing  only  the  difference  between  any  found  and  the  next 
neared  found,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

Second  Major ^  in  mufic.  Sce  Interval. 

Second  Minor ^  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

Second  Sights  in  Erfe  called  Taifch,  is  a  mode  of 
feeing  fuperadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  be¬ 
llows*  This  gift  or  faculty,  which  is  neither  voluntary 
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SeconiL  nor  coiiflant,  is  in  general  rather  troublefome  than  agree- 
V*"  able  to  the  pofleflbrs  of  it,  who  are  chiefly  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  thofe  of 
the  Weftern  Ifles,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland. 
It  is  an  impreflion  made  either  by  the  mind  upon  the 
eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  di- 
llant  or  future  are  perceived,  and  foen  as  it  they  were 
prefent.  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from 
his  horfe  ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the 
houfe,  fees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with 
a  landlcape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befals  him. 
Another  feer,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in 
idlenefs,  or  mufing  in  the  fuiifhine,  is  fuddenly  furprifed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 
cefllon,  and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  of 
w’hom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names  ;  if  he 
knows  them  not,  he  can  deferibe  the  drefles.  Things 
diflant  are  fecn  at  the  inftant  when  they  happen. 

Of  things  future,  Johnfon  fays  that  he  knows  no  rule 
pretended  to  for  determining  the  time  between  the  fight 
and  the  event ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Grofe,  that 
in  general  the  time  of  accomplifhmeiit  bears  fome  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  impreflions  are 
received.  Thus  viflons  feen  early  in  the  morning  (which 
feldom  happens)  will  be  much  fooner  accompliflied  than 
thofe  appearing  at  noon  ;  and  thofe  feen  at  noon  will 
take  place  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  thofe  happening 
at  night ;  fometimes  the  accomplifliment  of  the  lall  does 
not  fall  out  within  a  year  or  more. 

Thefe  vifions  are  not  confined  to  folemn  or  important 
events  *,  nor  is  it  true,  as  is  commonly  reported,  that  to 
the  fecond  fight  nothing  is  prefented  but  phantoms  of 
evil.  The  future  vifit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper ;  a 
plentiful  draught  of  fifh  ;  the  arrival  of  common  travel¬ 
lers  ;  or,  if  pofiible.  Hill  more  trifling  matters  than  thefe, 
— are  forefeen  by  the  feers.  A  gentleman  told  Dr  John¬ 
fon,  that  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  ifland 
one  of  his  labouring  fervants  predided  his  return,  and 
deferibed  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never 
worn  at  home ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  defign,  occafionally  given  him. 

As  many  men  eminent  for  fcience  and  literature 
have  admitted  the  reality  of  this  apparently  ufelefs  gift, 
we  fhall,  without  interpofiiig  our  own  opinion,  give  the 
refledions  of  two  of  the  firft  charaders  of  the  age  upon 
it,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 
By  Dr  Beattie  of  Aberdeen  it  is  thus  accounted  for. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  pidurefque  but  a 
melancholy  country.  Long  trads  of  mountainous  dc- 
fert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obfeured  by 
mifly  weather ;  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  refounding  with  the  fall  of  tor¬ 
rents  ;  a  foil  fo  rugged,  and  a  climate  fo  dreary,  as  in 
many  parts  to  admit  neither  the  amufements  of  paf- 
turage  nor  the  labours  of  agriculture  ;  the  mournful 
dafhing  of  waves  along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  inter- 
fed  the  country  ;  the  portentous  noifes  which  every 
change  of  the  wind  and  every  xncreafed  diminution  of 


the  waters  is  apt  to  raife  in  a  lonely  region  full  of  Second, 
echoes  and  i^ocks  and  caverns ;  the  grotefqiie  and 
ghaftly  appearance  of  fuch  a  landfcape  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  :  objeds  like  thefe  diffufe  a  gloom  over  the 
fancy,  which  may  be  compatible  enough  with  occafion- 
al  and  focial  merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tindure  the 
thoughts  of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  fiknce  and  Tolitude. 

If  thefe  people,  notwithftanding  their  reformation  in 
religion,  and  more  frequent  intercourfe  with  (Irangers, 
do  ftill  retain  many  of  their  old  fuperftitions,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  muft  have  been  much 
more  enflaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  befet 
with  the  bugbears  of  Popery  and  Paganifm.  Moft  of 
their  fiiperllitions  arc  of  a  melancholy  caft.  That  of 
fecond fighty  by  which  fome  are  Hill  fuppofed  to  be  haunN 
ed,  Is  confidered  by  themfelves  as  a  misfortune,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  faid  to  obtrude 
upon  the  fancy.  It  Is  faid  that  fome  of  the  Alpine  re¬ 
gions  do  likewlfe  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of  fecond  fight. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  perfons  of  a  lively  imagination, 
immured  in  deep  folitude,  and  furrounded  with  the  ftn- 
pendous  feenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and  torrents, 
fhould  dream  (even  when  they  think  themfelves  awake) 
of  thofe  few  ftriking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives 
are  diverfified :  of  corpfes,  funeral  pi  oceflions,  and  other 
fubjedls  of  terror ;  or  of  marriages,  and  the  arrival  of 
ftrangers,  and  fuch  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curi- 
ofity. 

Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  ancient  Highlan¬ 
ders  of  Scotland  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  than  by  hunting,  f  filing,  orunir;  pro- 
feflions  that  are  continually  expofed  to  fatal  accidents. 

And  hence,  no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often 
haunt  their  folitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overlhadow 
the  imagination  even  of  the  hardieft  native. 

A  fufficient  evidence  can  hardly  be  found  for  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  fecond fght,  or  at  leak  of  what  is  commonly 
underltood  by  that  term.  A  treatife  on  the  fubjeA 
was  piiblifiied  in  the  year  1762,  in  which  many  tales 
were  told  of  perfons  whom  the  author  believed  to  have 
been  favoured,  or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations  ; 
but  moft  of  the  tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous :  and 
the  whole  work  betrayed,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler, 
fuch  extreme  credulity,  as  could  not  fail  to  prejudice 
many  readers  againft  his  fyfteni. 

That  any  of  thefe  vifionaries  are  apt  to  be  fvvayed 
in  their  declarations  by  fiiiifter  views,  we  will  not  fay  5 
but  this  may  be  faid  with  Confidence,  that  none  but  Ig¬ 
norant  people  pretend  to  be  gifted  in'  this  way.  And 
In  them  It  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  fiiort 
fits  of  fudden  fleep  or  drowfinefs,  attended  with  lively 
dreams,  and  arifing  from  fome  bodily  diforder,  the  ef^ 
of  idlenefs,  low  fpirlts,  or  a  gloomy  Imagination. 

For  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  moft  credulous  High¬ 
landers,  that  as  knowledge  and  induftry  are  propaga¬ 
ted  in  their  country,  the  fecond  fight  difappears  in  pro¬ 
portion  :  and  nobody  ever  laid  claim  te  the  faculty  who 
was  much  employed  in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life  (a), 

G  g  z  Nor 


(a)  This,  howevet,  Is  dented  by  Johnfon,  who  affirms  that  the  tflanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or 
underftanding,  univerfally  admit  It  except  the  mlnifters,  whoj  according  to  him,  rejed  it,  in  confequence  of  a  fy- 
ftem,  agaluft  convldion.  He  affirms,  too,  that  in  1773  there  was  in  the  Hebrides  a  fecondTighted  gentleman, 
who  complained  of  the  tetrots  to  wTJeh  he  was  expofedo 
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Second.  Nor  1*8  it  at  all  extraordinary,  that  one  fhoiild  have  the  timony. 
'  appearance  of  being  awake,  and  fhould  even  think  one’s 
felf  fo,  during  thofe  fits  of  dofing  ;  that  they  fhould 
come  on  fuddenly,  and  v/hile  one  is  engaged  in  fome 
bufinefs.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  perfons  much 
fatigued,  or  long  kept  awake,  who  frequently  fall  afleep 
for  a  moment,  or  for  a  long  fpace,  while  they  are  {land¬ 
ing,  or  walking,  or  riding  on  horfeback.  Add  but  a 
lively  dream  to  this  {lumber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent 
effedl  of  difeafe)  take  away  the  confeioufnefs  of  having 
been  afleep,  and  a  fuperflitious  man  may  eafily  miflake 
his  dream  for  a  waking  vifion ;  which,  however,  is  foon 
forgotten  when  no  fubfequent  occurrence  recals  it  to 
his  memory ;  but  which,  if  it  fhall  be  thought  to  re- 
femble  any  future  event,  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into  a 
Highland  prophet,  'i  his  conceit  makes  him  more  re- 
clufe  and  more  melancholy  than  ever  ;  and  fo  feeds  his 
difeafe,  and  multiplies  his  villons:  which,  if  they  are  not 
diflipated  by  bufinefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt 
him  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  and  which,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  neighbourhood,  receive  fome  new  tindlures 
of  the  marvellous  from  every  mouth  that  promotes  their 
circulation.  ^  As  to  the  prophetical  nature  of  this  fe- 
cond  fight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.  That  the  De¬ 
ity  fhould  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  give  intimation 
of  the  frivolous  things  that  thefe  tales  are 'made  up  of, 
the  arrival  of  a  ftranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coffin,  or  the 
colour  of  a  fuit  of  clothes  ;  and  that  thefe  intimations 
fhould  be  given  for  no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only 
who  are  idle  and  folitary,  who  fpeak  Gaelic,  or  who  live 
among  mountains  and  deferts— “is  like  nothing  in  nature 
or  providence  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  mull 
therefore,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  fatisfadlory  proof 
(which  is  not  the  cafe),  be  rejeaed  as  abfurd  and  in¬ 
credible. 

Thefe  vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  reafonably 
enough  be  aferibed  to  a  diftempered  fancy.  And  that 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  fhould,  on  fome  rare  occalions,  refemble  cer¬ 
tain  events,  is  to  be  expeaed  from  the  laws  of  chance  ; 
and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvellous  or  fu- 
pernatural,  than  that  the  parrot,  who  deals  out  his  feur- 
rilities  at  random,  fhould  fometimes  happen  to  falute  the 
paffenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

To  the  confidence  of  tliele  objeaions  Dr  Johnfon  re¬ 
plies,  that  by  prefuming  to  determine  what  is  fit,  and 
what  is  beneficial,  they  prefuppofe  more  knowledge  of 
the  univerfal  fyftem  than  man  has  attained  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  depend  upon  principles  too  complicated  and  exten- 
five  for  our  comprehenfion  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
fecurity  in  the  confequence  when  the  premifes  are  not 
uuderflood ;  that  the  fecond  fight  is  only  wonderful  be- 
caufe  it  is  rare,  for,  conlidered  in  itfelF,  it  involves  110 
more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  exercife  of  the  cogitative  faculty ;  that  a  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  communicative  impulfes,  or  vifionary  reprefenta- 
tions,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations;  that  par¬ 
ticular  inftances  have  been  given  with  fuch  evidence,  as 
neither  Bacon  nor  Bay le  has  been  able  to  refift ;  that 
fudden  Impreffions,  which  the  event  has  verified,  have 
been  felt  by  more  than  own  or  publifh  them ;  that  the 
fecond  fight  of  the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  fre¬ 
quency  of  a  power,  which  is  nowhere  totally  unknown; 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  antecedent 
teafon.  we  niufl  be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  tef- 
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By  pretenfion  to  fecond  fight,  no  profit  waj  Second 
ever  fought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  aflfeaion,  H. 
in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  arc  known  to  have  any 
part.  ^  Fhofe  who  profefs  to  feel  it  do  not  boafl  of  it  ^ 

as  a  privilege,  nor  are  confidered  by  others  as  advanta- 
geoufly  dlllinguifhed.  They  have  no  temptation  to 
feign,  and  their  hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage 
the  impofiure. 

Sfcond  Terms y  in  algebra,  thofe  where  the  unknown 
quantity  has  a  degree  of  power  lefs  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  raifed  to  the  highefl.  The  art  of 
throwing  thefe  fecond  terms  out  of  an  equation,  that 
is,  of  forming  a  new  equation  where  they  have  no  place, 
is  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  and  ufeful  inventions  in  all 
algebra. 

SECOND '\Ry,  in  general,  fomething  that  a6ls  as^ 
fecond  or  in  fubordination  to  another. 

Secondary^  or  Secundary^  an  officer  who  a£ls  as  fe¬ 
cond  or  next  to  the  chief  officer.  Such  are  the  fecond- 
aries  of  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas  ; 
the  fecondaries  of  the  compters,  who  are  next  the  fhe- 
riffs  of  London  in  each  of  the  two  compters  ;  two  fe- 
condariesof  the  pipe;  fecondaries  to  the  remembrancers, 

&c. 

Secondary  Circles  of  the  Ecliptic  are  circles  of  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  flars  ;  or  circles  which,  paffing  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic. 

See  Circles  of  Latitude, 

Secondary  ^alities  of  Bodies.  See  Metaphysics, 

153. 

SECONDAT.  See  Montesquieu. 

SECRETARIES  bird,  the  falco  ferpentarius  and 
fagittarius  of  Linnseus,  but  claffed  by  Latham  under 
the  genus  Vultur  ;  which  fee. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  who,  by  his  mailer’s 
orders,  writes  letters,  difpatches,  and  other  iiiflrumcnts, 
which  he  renders  authentic  by  his  fignet.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  kinds;  as,  i.  Secretaries  of  flate, 
who  are  officers  that  have  under  their  management  and 
diredlion  the  mofl  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  obliged  conflantly  to  attend  on  the  king  :  they 
receive  and  difpatch  whatever  comes  to  their  hands,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  crown,  the  church,  the  army,  private 
grants,  pardons,  difpenfations,  &c.  as  likewife  petitions 
to  the  fovereign,  which,  when  read,  are  returned  to 
them  j  all  which  they  difpatch  according  to  the  king’s 
diredlion.  They  have  authority  to  commit  perfons  for 
treafon,  and  other  oflences  againfl  the  flate,  as  confer- 
vators  of  the  peace  at  common  law,  oras  juflices  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  are  members  of 
the  privy-council,  which  is  feldom  or  never  held  with¬ 
out  one  of  them  being  prefent.  As  to  the  bufinefs  and 
corfiefpondence  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  mana¬ 
ged  by  either  of  the  fecretaries  without  any  diftinaion; 
but  with  refpea  to  foreign  affairs,  the  bufinefs  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  provinces  or  departments,  the  fouthern 
and  the  northern,  comprehending  all  the  kingdoms  and 
Hates  that  have  any  intercourie  with  Great  Britain  ; 
each  fecretary  receiving  all  letters  and  addreffes  from, 
and  making  all  difpatches  to,  the  feveral  princes  and 
Hates  comprehended  in  his  province.  Ireland  and  the 
Plantations  are  under  the  diredion  of  the  elder  fecreta¬ 
ry,  who  has  the  fouthern  province,  which  alfo  compre¬ 
hends  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey  5  the  northern  province  includes  the  Low  Coun- 
,  tries, 
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gicrcilon  tries,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Muf. 

II  covy.  Each  ot  tlie  fecretaries  has.  an  apartment  in  all 
Senior,  royal  houfes,  both  for  their  own  accommodation 

and  their  officers ;  they  have  alfo  a  table  at  the  king’s 
charge,  or  elle  board-wages.  The  two  fecretaries  for 
Britain  have  each  two  under  fecretaries,  and  one  chief 
clerk  ;  with  an  uncertain  number  of  other  clerks  and 
tranfiators,  all  wholly  depending  on  them.  To  the  fe- 
cretaiies  of  Hate  belong  the  ciiftody  of  that  feal  properly 
called  the  ftgnet^  and  the  diredlion  of  two  other  offices, 
©lie  called  the  paper-office^  and  the  other  the  Jignet  office. 
In  addition  to  thefe,  there  is  at  prefent  ( 1 79  0  a  fecre- 
tary  for  the  war  department,  whofe  office  mull  be  tem¬ 
porary.  2.  Secretary  of  an  embalTy,  a  perfon  attending  an 
ambaflador,  for  writing  dlfpatches  relating  to  the  nego- 
ciatlon.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  fecreta- 
ry  of  an  embaffy  and  the  ambaffador’s  fecretary ;  the 
laft  being  a  domeftlc  or  menial  of  the  ambaffador,  and 
the  firll  a  fervant  or  mlnifter  of  the  prince.  3.  The  fe¬ 
cretary  of  war,  an  officer  of  the  war-office,  who  has  two 
chief  clerks  under  him,  the  lall  of  which  is  the  fesreta- 
ry’s  meffenger.  There  are  alfo  fecretaries  In  moll  of 
the  other  offices. 

SECRETION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy.  See  Phy¬ 
siology,  fe6t.  VI. 

SEC  T,  a  colleftive  term,  comprehending  all  fiich  as 
follow  the  dodlrines  and  opinions  of  fome  famous  divine, 
philofopher,  &c. 

SECTION,  In  general,  denotes  a  part  of  a  divided 
thing,  or  the  divliion  itfelf.  Such,  particularly,  are 
the  fubdivifions  of  a  chapter  ;  called  alfo  paragraphs 
and  articles  :  the  mark  of  a  fedtion  Is  §. 

.  Section,  In  geometry,  denotes  a  lide  or  furface  of 
a  body  or  figure  cut  off  by  another ;  or  the  place  where 
lines,  planes,  &c.  cut  each  other. 

..  SECTOR,  in  geometry,  is  a  part  of  a  circle  com¬ 
prehended  between  two  radii  and  the  arch  ;  or  It  is  a 
mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arch  of  a 
j  circle. 

ZUlor  Sector,  is  alfo  a  mathematical  inllrument,  of  great 
ufe  in  finding  the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
fame  kind :  as  between  lines  and  lines,  furfaces  and  fur- 
faces,  &c.  whence  the  French  call  It  the  compafs  of  pro¬ 
portion,  -^The  great  advantage  of  the  fedtor  above  the 
common  fcales,"&c.  is,  that  It  is  made  fo  as  to  fit  all  ra¬ 
dii  and  all  fcales.  By  the  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &c. 
on  the  fedor,  we  have  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &c.  to  any 
radius  betwixt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fedlor  when 
open. 

The  real  inventor  of  this  valuable  Inftrument  is  un¬ 
known  ;  yet  of  fo  much  merit  has  the  invention  appeared, 
that  it  was  claimed  by  Galileo,  and  dlfputed  by  nations. 

The  fedlor  is  founded  on  the  fourth  propofition  of 
the  fixth  book  of  Euclid ;  where  it  is  demonftrated, 
that  fimilar  triangles  have  their  homologous  fides  pro¬ 
portional.  All  idea  of  the  theory  of  its  conllrmfilon 
may  be  conceived  thus.  Let  the  lines  AB,  AC  (Plate 
CCCCXLVIII.  fig.  5.)  reprefent  the  legs  of  the  fedlor; 
and  AD,  AE,  two  equal  fedlions  from  the  centre  :  if, 
now  the  points  CB  and  DE  be  connected,  the  lines  CB 
and  DE  will  be  parallel  5  therefore  the  triangles  ADE, 


ACB  will  be  fimilar;  and  confequently  the  fides  AD,  Sedtor, 
DE,  AB,  and  BC,  proportional;  that  is,  as  AD  :  — 

DE  :  :  AB  :  BC  :  whence,  if  AD  be  the  half,  third,  or 
fourth  part  of  AB  ;  DE  will  be  a  half,  third,  or  fourth 
part  of  CB  :  and  the  fame  holds  of  all  the  reft.  If, 
therefore,  AD  be  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent,  of  any 
number  of  degrees  to  the  radius  AB  ;  DE  will  be  the 
fame  to  the  radius  BC.  a 

Defer  ipt  ion  of  the  Sedor,  The  inftrument  confifts  ofBeferibed, 

two  rulers  or  legs,  of  brafs  or  Ivory,  or  any  other  mat¬ 
ter,  reprefenting  the  radii,  moveable  round  an  axis  or 
joint,  the  middle  of  which  expreffes  the  centre  ;  whence 
are  drawn  on  the  faces  of  the  rulers  feveral  fcales,  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  into  fingle  and  double. 

The  double  fcales,  or  lines  graduated  upon  the  faces 
of  the  inftrument,  and  which  are  to  be  ufed  as  feiBoral 
lines,  proceed  from  the  centre;  and  are,  i.  Two  fcales 
of  equal  parts,  one  on  each  leg,  marked  lin.  or  l.  each 
of  thefe  fcales,  from  the  great  extenfivenefs  of  its  ufe, 
is  called  the  line  of  lines,  2,  Two  lines  of  chords  mark¬ 
ed  CHO.  or  c.  3.  Two  lines  of  fecants  marked  sec. 
or  s.  A  line  of  polygons  marked  pol.  Upon  the 
other  face  the  femoral  lines  are,  1.  Two  lines  of  fines 
marked  sin.  or  s.  2.  Two  lines  of  tangents  marked 
TAN.  or  T.  3.  Between  the  line  of  tangents  and  fines? 
there  is  another  line  of  tangents  to  a  leffer  radius,  to 
fupply  the  defe£l  of  the  former,  and  extending  from  45^^ 
to  75^,  marked  t. 

Each  pair  of  thefe  lines  (except  the  line 'of  poly¬ 
gons)  is  fo  adjufted  as  to  make  equal  angles  at  the 
centre  ;  and  confequently  at  whatever  diftance  the  fec- 
tor  he  opened,  the  angles  will  be  always  refpeflively 
equal.  That  is,  the  diftance  between  10  and  10  on 
the  line  of  lines,  will  be  equal  to  60  and  60  on  the  line 
of  chords,  90  and  90  ©n  the  line  of  fines,  and  45  and 
45  on  the  line  of  tangents. 

Befides  the  fedloral  fcales,  there  are  others  on  each 
face,  placed  parallel  to  the  outward  edges,  and  ufed  as 
thofe  of  the  common  plane  fcale.  i.  Thefe  are  aline  of 
inches.  2.  A  line  of  latitudes.  3.  A  line  of  hburs. 

4.  A  line  of  inclination  of  meridians.  5.  A  line  of 
chords.  Three  logarithmic  leaks,  namely,  one  of  num  - 
bers,  one  of  lines,  and  one  of  tangents  ;  thefe  are  ufed 
when  the  fe£lor  is  fully  opened,  the  kgs  forming  one 
line  (a).  ^  , 

The  value  of  the  divlllons  on  moft  of  the  lines  are  To  read 
determined  by  the  figures  adjacent  to  them  ;  thefe  pro-^ud  efti- 
ceed  by  tens,  which  conftitute  the  divlfions  of  the  firft^l'^f^ 
order,  and  are  numbered  accordingly ;  but  the  value  oLheVedor^^ 
the  divifions  on  the  line  of  lines,  that  are  dlftingullhedind  line®, 
by  figures,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  may  reprefent  any 
value  that  is  given  to  them  ;  hence  the  figures  i,  2,  3, 

4,  &c.  may  denote  either  10,  20,  30,40,  or  loc,  200, 

300,  4c  o,  and  fo  on. 

The  line  of  lines  is  divided  Into  ten  equal  parts,  num¬ 
bered  i,  2,  3,  to  10  ;  thefe  may  be  called  divifions  of 
the  Jiffi  order  ;  each  of  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  10 
other  equal  parts,  which  may  be  called  divifions  of  the  fe^ 
cond  order  ;  each  of  thefe  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
forming  divifions  of  the  third  order.  The  divifions  on 
all  the  fcales  arc  contained  between  four  parallel  lines  ; 

thofe 


(a)  The  lines  are  placed  in  different  orders  on  different  fedlor?,  but  they  may  eafily  be  found  by  thefe  general 
diredlions. 
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thofc  of  the  third  order  extend  to  the  moft  diftant , 

'  thofe  of  the  third  to  the  leall  ;  thofe  of  the  fecoiid  to 
the  intermedfate  parallel. 

^  When  the  whole  line  of  Hnes  reprefents  too,  the  di- 
vlfions  of  the  firli  order,  or  thofe  to  which  the  figures 
are  annexed,  reprefent  tens  ;  thofe  of  the  fecoiid  order 
units  ;  thofe  of  the  third  order  the  halves  of  thefe  unit«. 
If  the  whole  line  reprefent  ten,  then  the  divifions  of 
^  the  lirfl  order  arc  units  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  tenths  ;  the 
thirds  twentieths. 

In  the  line  of  tangents,  the  divifions  to  which  the 
numbers  are  affixed,  are  the  degrees  exprefted  by  thofe 
numbers.  Every  fifth  degree  is  denoted  by  a  line  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  reft  ;  between  every  number  and 
each  fifth  degree,  there  are  four  divifions,  longer  than 
the  intermediate  adjacent  ones,  thefe  are  whole  de. 
grees  ;  the  ftiorter  ones,  or  thofe  of  the  third  order,  arc 
30  minutes. 

^  From  the  centre,  to  60  degrees,  the  line  of  fines  is 
divided  like  the  line  of  tangents,  from  60  to  70 ;  it  19 
divided  only  to  every  degree,  from  70  to  80,  to  every 
two  degrees,  from  80  to  90  j  the  dfvifion  muft  be  efti. 
mated  by  the  eye. 

The  divifions  on  the  line  of  chords  are  to  be  eftima- 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tangents. 

The  lefter  line  of  tangents  is  graduated  every  two 
degrees,  from  45  to  50 ;  but  from  50  to  60  to  ev^efy 
degree  5  from  60  to  the  end,  to  half  degrees. 

The  line  of  fccants  from  o  to  10  is  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  eye  $  from  20  to  yo,  it  is  divided  to  every  two 
degrees  ;  from  50  to  60,  to  every  degree ;  from  60  to 
the  end,  to  every  half  degree. 

Ufe  0/  the  Line  of  Equal  Parts  on  the  SsetOR.  1 .  To 
divide  a  given  line  into  any  number  of  e^al  parts, 
fuppofe  feven.  Fake  the  given  line  in  yoUr  compafles  | 
and  fetting  one  foot  in  a  divifion  of  equal  parts,  that 
may  be  divided  by  feven,  for  example  70,  whofe  fe- 
venth  part  is  ig,  open  the  fedor  till  the  other  point 
fall  exadly  on  70,  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg. 
In  this  difpofitlon,  applying  one  point  of  the  compafles 
to  t  o  in  the  fame  line  ;  (hut  them  till  the  other  fall  in 
10  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg,  and  this  opening 
will  be  the  feventh  part  of  the  given  line*  Note,  if 
the  line  to  be  divided  be  too  long  to  be  applied  to  the 
legs  of  the  fedor,  divide  only  one  half  or  one  fourth 
by  feven,  and  the  double  or  quadruple  thereof  will  be 
the  feventh  part  of  the  whole* 

2:  To  meafure  the  lines  of  the  perimeter  of  a  poly- 
■  which  contains  a  given  number  of  equal 

parts.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compaflTes,  and  fet 
it  parallel,  upon  the  line  of  equal  parts,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  on  each  leg  expreffing  its  length,  llie  fedor  re^ 
maining  thus,  fet  off  the  length  of  each  of  the  other 
lines  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the  number  each  of 
them  falls  on  will  exprefs  its  length. 

3.  A  right  line  being  given,  and  the  number  of 
parts  it  contains,  fuppofe  i2o,  to  take  from  it  a  ftiorter 
line,  containing  any  number  of  the  fame  partS)  fuppofe 
25.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compaftes,  open  the 
fedor  till  the  two  feet  fall  on  120  on  each  leg  j  then 
will  the  diifance  between  25  on  one  leg,  and  the  lame 
number  on  the  other,  give  the  line  required. 

4.  lo  multiply  by  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the 
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line  to  the  given  miiltiplicator ;  open  the  fedor  till  ScAor. 
you  fit  that  lateral  diftanee  to  the  parallel  of  i  and  i ,  ^ 

or  10  and  10,  and  keep  the  fedor  in  that  difpofition  ; 
then  take  in  the  compafles  the  parallel  diftanee  of  the 
multiplicand,  which  diftanee,  meafured  laterally  on  the 
fame  line^  will  give  the  produd  required.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  produd  of  8  mulu- 
plied  by  4  i  take  the  lateral  diftanee  from  the  centre 
of  the  line  to  4  in  your  compafles,  /.  e.  place  one  foot 
of  the  compaflTes  in  the  beginning  of  the  divifions,  and 
extend  the  other  alqng  the  line  to  4.  Open  the  fec- 
tor  till  you  fit  this  lateral  diftanee  to  the  parallel  of  i 
and  I,  or  10  and  10.  Then  take  the  parallel  diftanee 
of  8,  the  multiplicand ;  i,  e*  extend  the  compafles  from 
8,  in  this  line,  on  one  leg,  to  8  in  the  fame  line  on  ther 
other;  and  that  extent,  meafured  laterally,  will  give  the 
produd  required.  9 

5.  To  divide  by  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the  ^ 

tor.  Extend  the  compafles  laterally  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  line  to  i,  and  open  the  fedor  till  you  fit 
that  extent  to  tile  parallel  of  the  divifor;  then  take 
the  parallel  diftanee  of  the  dividend,  which  extent,  raea- 
fured  in  a  lateral  diredion,  will  give  the  quotient  re¬ 
quired.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  was  required  to  divide  ^6 
4  5  extend  the  compafTeS  laterally,  the  beginning  of 
the  line  to  / ,  and  fit  to  that  extent  the  parallel  of  4, 
the  divifor ;  then  extend  the  compafles  parallel,  from 
36  on  one  leg  to  36  on  the  other,  and  that  extent,  mea¬ 
fured  laterally,  will  give  9,  the  quotient  required.  9 

6*  Proportion  by  the  line  of  equal  parts.  Make  the 
lateral  diftanee  of  the  fecond  term  the  parallel  diftanee  of 
the  firft  term,  the  parallel  diftanee  of  the  third  term  is 
the  fourth  proportional.  Example.  To  find  a  fourth 
proportional  to  8,  4,  and  6,  take  the  lateral  diftanee  of 
4,  and  make  it  the  parallel  diftanee  of  8  ;  then  the  pa¬ 
rallel  diftanee  of  6,  extended  from  the  centre,  fhall  reach 
to  the  fourth  proportional  3. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  third  proportional  is  found  to 
two  numbers*  rims,  to  find  a  third  proportional  to 
8  and  4,  the  fedtor  remaining  as  in  the  former  example, 
the  parallel  diftanee  of  4,  extended  from  the  centre, 
fhall  reach  to  the  third  proportional  2.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  if  the  number  to  be  made  a  parallel  diftanee  be 
too  great  for  the  feaor,  fome  aliquot  part  of  it  is  to  be 
taken,  and  the  anfwer  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  by  which  the  firft  number  was  divided.  . 

Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Chords  on  the  Sector,  i.  To  o»pen 
the  fedlor  fo  as  the  two  lines  of  chords  may  make  an^ 
angle  or  number  of  degrees,  fuppofe  40.  Take  the  di- 
ftance  from  the  joint  to  40,  the  number  of  the  degrees 
propofed,  on  the  line  of  chords  ;  open  the  fedor  till  the 
diftanee  from  60  to  60,  on  each  leg,  be  equal  to  the 
given  diftanee  of  40  ;  then  will  the  two  lines  on  the  fee- 
tor  form  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  as  was  required. 

2.  The  fedor  being  opened,  to  find  the  degrees  of 
its  aperture.  Take  the  extent  from  60  to  60,  and  lay 
it  oft  on  the  line  of  chords  from  the  centre  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  whereon  it  terminates  will  fhow  the  degrees,  &c. 

"required. 

3.  To  lay  off  any  number  of  degrees  upon  the  cir- 
^cumference  of  a  circle.  Open  the  fedor  till  the  di- 

ftance  between  60  and  60  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
given  circle  ;  then  take  the  parallel  extent  of  the  chord 
of  the  number  of  degitea  on  each  leg  of  the  fedor,  and 
5  lay 
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lay  it  ofF  on  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle. — 
Hence  any  regular  polygon  may  be  cafily  infcrlbed  in  a 
given  circle. 

U/e  of  the  Line  of  Polygons  on  the  Sfctor,  I.  T.O  in- 
fcribe  a  regular  polygon  in  a  given  circle.  Take  the 
fcmidiameter  of  the  given  circle  in  the  compafles,^  and 
adjutl  it  to  the  -number  6,  on  the  line  of  polygons,  on 
each  leg  of  the  feftor  :  then,  the  fetflor  remaining  thus 
opened,  tike  the  tliftance  of  the  two  equal  numbers, 
cxpi  effing  tlw:  number  of  fides  the  polygon  is  to  have  ; 
e.  gr.  the  dift aiice  from  5  to  5  for  a  pentagon,  from  7 
to  7  for  a  heptagon,  &c.  Thefe  diftances  carried 
about  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  will  divide  it  into  * 
fo  many  equal  parts. 

2.  To  deferibe  a  regular  polygon,  £,  gr,  a  penta* 
gon,  on  a  given  right  line.  Take  the  length  of  the 
line  in  the  compafes,  and  apply  it  to  the  extent  of 
the  number  5,  5,  on  the  lines  of  polygons.  'Fhe  lec¬ 
tor  thus  opened,  upon  the  fame  lines  take  the  extent 
from  6  to  6 ;  this  will  be  the  femidiameter  of  the  circle 
the  polygon  is  to  be  inferibed  in.  It  then,  with  this 
diflanee,  from  the  ends -of  the  given  line,  you  deferibe 
two  arches  of  a  circle,  their  interfe^fion  wilf  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

5.  On  a  right  line,  to  deferibe  an  ifoceles  triangle, 
having  the  angles  at  the  bafe  double  that  at  the  ver¬ 
tex.  Open  the  fedlor,  till  the  ends  of  the  given  line 
fall  on  -l  o  and  10  on  each  leg  ;  then  lake  the  dillance 
from  6  to  6.  '[’his  will  be  the  length  of  the  two  equal 
fides  of  the  triangle. 

Ufe  of  the  Lines  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants,  on  the 
SkC'TOR*  By  the  feveral  lines  difpofed  on  the  fedlor, 
we  have  fcales  to  feveral  radii ;  fo  that  liaving  a 
length  or  radius  given,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the 
fe^or  when  opened,  we  find  the  chord,  fine,  &c. 
thereto  :  e,  gr,  Suppofe  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent, 
of  10  degrees,  to  a  radius  of  3  inches  required;  make 
3  inches  the  aperture,  between  60  and  60,  on  the  lines 
of ‘chords  of  tire  two  legs;  then  will  the  fame  extent 
reach  from  45  to  45  on  the  line  of  tangents,  and  from 
9^  to  90  on  the  line  of  the  fines  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo 
that  to  w^hatever  radius  the  line  of  choids  is  fet,  to  the 
fame  are  all  the  others  fet.  In  this  difpofition,  there- 
fc/re,  if  the  aperture  between  10  and  10,  on  the  lines 
of  chords,  be  taken  with  the  compafles,  it  will  give 
the  chord  of  to  degrees.  If  the  aperture  of  TO  and  10 
be  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  fines,  it  will 
be  the  fine  of  to  degrees.  Laftly,  if  the  aperture  of  lo 
and  TO  be  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  tan¬ 
gents,  it  gives  the  tangent  of  10  degrees. 

If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  of  70  degrees  were  re¬ 
quired  ;  for  the  chord,  the  aperture  of  half  the  arch, 
viz.  35,  mull  be  taken,  as  before  ;  which  diftance,  re¬ 
peated  twice,  gives  the  chord  of  70  degrees.  To  find 
the  tangent  ol:  70  degrees  to  the  lame  radius,  the  fmall 
line  of  tangents  mull  be  ufed,  the  other  only  reaching 
to  45  :  making,  therefore,  3  inches  the  aperture  between 
45  and  45  on  the  fmall  line  ;  the  extent  between  70 
and  70  degrees  on  the  fame,  will  be  the  tangent  of  70 
degrees  to  3  inches  radius. 

To  find  the  fecant  of  an  arch,  make  the -given  radius 
the  aperture  between  o  and  o  on  the  lines  of  fecants  : 
then  will  the  aperture  of  10  and  10,  or  70  and  70,  on 
faid  lines,  give  the  tangent  of  io‘’  or  70*^. 

If  the  coflverfc  of  any  of  thefe  things  were  required, 


that  is,  if  the  radius  be  required,  to  which  a  given 
line  is  the  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  hut  making 
the  given  line,  if  a  chord,  the  aperture  on  the  line  of 
chords,  between  10  and  70,  and  then  the  fedor  wilt 
Hand  at  the  radius  required  ;  that  is,  the  aperture  be- 
tvi-een  60  and  60  on  the  faid  line  is  the  radius.  If 
the  given  line  were  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but 
making  it  th6'  aperture  of  the  given  number  of  de¬ 
grees  ;  then  will  the  diftance  of  90  and  90  on  the  fines,  ^ 
of  45  and  ‘45  on  the  tangents,  of  o  and  o  on  the  fe¬ 
cants,  be  the  radius. 

y(/Ironomka/  Sector.  See  Astronomical  Sedor.  - 

lyiaiin^  Sector.  See  Dialing. 

SECULAR,  that  which  relates  to  affairs  of  the  pre- 
fent  world,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to 
fpirituai,  ecclefiafiical :  thus  we  fay  fecular  power,  &c. 

Secular,  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  ~ 
lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not  ihut  up  in  a  mona- 
ftery,  nor  bound  by  vows,  or  fubje<£fed  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  rules  of  any  religious  community  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  ftands  oppofed  to  regular.  The  Romifh  clergy  arc 
divided  into  fecular  and  regular,  of  which  the  latter  arc 
bound  by  nioiiaftic  rules,  the  former  not. 

Secular  Games,  in  antiquity,  folemn  games  held 
among  the  Romans  once  in  an  age.  Thefe  games  lall- 
ed  three  days  and  as  many  nights ;  during  which  time 
facrifices  were  perfonned,  theatrical  fhews  exhibited, 
with  combats,  fports,  See.  in  the  circus.  The  occafion 
of  thefe  games,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  a  plague,  Valerius  Publicola  was 
the  firft  who  celebrated  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  of 
the  city  245.  The  folemnity  was  as  follows  :  The 
whole  world  w^as  invited  by  a  herald  to  a  feaft:  which 
they  had  never  feen  already,  nor  ever  lliould  fee  again. 
■Some  days  before  the  games  began,  the  qiiindecemviri 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  temple,  dillributed  to 
the  people  purifying  compofitions,  of  various  kinds,  as 
flambeaus,  fulpluir,  &c.  From  hence  the  populace 
pafted  to  Diana's  temple  on  the  Aventine  mount,  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  an  offering.  After  this, 
whole  nights  were  fpent  in  devotion  to  the  Deftinies. 
When  the  time  of  the  games  was  fully  come,  the  people 
affembkd  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  facrificed  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  the  Parc«,  Ceres, 
Phito,  and  Proferpinc.  On  the  firft  night  of  the  feaft 
the  emperor,  with  the  qiiindecemviri,  caiifed  three  altars 
to  be  erefted  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  they  fprink- 
led  with  the  blood  of  three  lambs,  and  then  proceeded 
to  regular  facrifice.  A  fpace  was  next  marked  out  for 
a  theatre,  which  was  illuminated  with  innumerable 
flambeaus  and  fires.  Here  they  fung  hymns,  and  cele¬ 
brated  all  kinds  of  fports.  On  the  day  after,  having 
offered  vi£fims  at  the  Capitol,  they  went  to  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  celebrated  fports  to  the  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Thefe  lafted  till  next  day,  when  the  noble 
matrons,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the- oracle,  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  fing  hymns  to  Jupiter.  On  the  third  day, 
which  concluded  the  folemnity,  twenty-feven  boys,  and 
as  many  girls,  fung  in  the  temple  of  Palatine  Apo’lo 
hymns  and  verfes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  recommend 
the  city  to  the  proteiftion  of  thofe  deities  whom  they 
dehgned  particularly  to. honour  by  their  facrifices. 

The  illimitable  Carmen  Seciilare  of  Horace  was  com - 
pofed  for  this  laft  day,  iu  the  ^Secular  Games,  held  by 
Auguftuo.  m 
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It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  thefe  ^atnes  were 
held  every  hundred,  or  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 
Valerius  Antiiis,  Varro,  and  Livy,  are  quoted  in  fup- 
port  of  the  former  opinion  :  In  favour  of  the  latter 
may  be  produced  the  quindecemviral  regifters,  the  edids 
of  Auguftus,  and  the  words  of  Horace  in  the  Secular 
poem. 
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Catm  undenos  decks  per  annos. 

It  was  a  general  belief,  that  the  girls  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  long  fhould  be  foonell  married ;  and  that 
the  children  who  did  not  dance  and  fing  at  the  coming 
of  Apollo,  fhould  die  unmarried,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  life. 

Secular  Poem^  a  poem  fung  or  rehearfed  at  the  fe- 
cular  games  ;  of  which  kind  we  have  a  very  fine-  piece 
among  the  works  of  Horace,  being  a  fapphic  ode  at  the 
end  ot  his  epodes. 

SEOUL  A  RIZ  AT  ION,  the  a6t  of  converting  a 
regular  perfon,  place,  or  benefice,  into  a  fecular  one. 
Almofl  all  the  cathedral  churches  were  anciently  regu¬ 
lar,  that  is^  the  canons  were  to  be  religious  ;  but  they 
have  been  fince  fecularized.  For  the  fecularization  of 
a  regular  church,  there  is  required  tke  authority  of  the 
pope,  that  of  the  prince,  the  bifhop  of  the  place,  the 
patron,  and  even  the  confent  of  the  pople.  Religious 
that  want  to  be  releafed  from  their  vow,  obtain  briefs 
©f  fecularization  from  the  pope. 

SECUNDINES,  in  anatomy,  the  feveral  coats 
or  membranes  wherein  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
mother’s  womb ;  as  the  chorion  and  amnios,  with  the 
placenta,  &c. 

SECUNDUS  (Joannes  NIcolaius),  an  elegant  writer 
of  Latin  poetry,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  the  year 
15  •  His  defeent  was  from  an  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  family  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  his  father  Nicola¬ 
us  Everardus,  who  w’’as  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middleburg,  feems  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  as  he  was  employed  by  that 
monarch  in  feveral  Rations  of  confiderable  Importance. 
We  find  him  firft  a  member  of  the  grand  parliament 
or  council  of  Mechelen,  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
Rates  of  Holland  and  Zealand  at  the  Hague,  and  laR- 
ly  holding  a  limilar  office  at  Mechelen,  where  he  died, 
Auguft  5.  1532,  aged  70. 

Thefe  various  employments  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  Everardus’s  time.  Notwithftanding  the  multiplicity 
of  his  bufinefs,  he  found  leifurc  to  cultivate  letters  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  even  to  aft  as  preceptor  to  his  own 
children,  who  were  five  fons  and  three  daughters. 
They  all  took  the  name  of  Nicolaii  from  their  father  5 
but  on  what  account  our  author  was  called  Secundm  Is 
not  known.  It  could  not  be  from  the  order  of  his 
birth,  f®r  he  was  the  youngeft  fon.  Perhaps  the  name 
was  not  given  him  till  he  became  eminent  ;  and  then, 
according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  age.  It  might  have  its 
rife  from  fome  pun,  fucli  as  his  being  Poetarum  nemini  Se- 
cundus.  Poetry,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  pro- 
feffion  which  his  father  wiflied  him  to  follow.  He  in- 
tended  him  for  the  law,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
ffiiedt  his  Rudies  himfelF,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
JaLohus  Valeardus.  This  man  Is  faid  to  have  been  every 
way  well  qualified  to  difeharge  the  important  truR 

Wnicn  Wr>f;  - _ J  r  .  •  . 


mentions  the  death  of  Valeardus  with  every  appearance  Secundm 

of  unfeigned  forrow.  Another  tutor  was  foon  provi-  - v-— 

ded  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Secundus  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  legal  purfuits.  Poetry  and  the 
fiRer  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture  had  engaged  his  mind 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the  imagination,  on  which 
thefe  have  laid  hold,  can  with  difficulty  fubmit  to  the 
dry  Rudy  of  muRy  civilians.  Secundus  is  faid  to  have 
written  verfes  when  but  ten  years  old  ;  and  from  the 
vaR  quantity  which  he  left  behind  him,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude  that  fuch  writing  was  his  principal  employ¬ 
ment.  He  found  time,  however,  to  carve  figures  of 
all  his  own  family,  of  his  miftreffes,  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  of  feveral  eminent  perfonages  of  thofe  times, 
and  of  many  of  his  intimate  friends;  and  in  the  laR 
edition  of  his  works  publifhed  by  Scirverius  at  Leyden, 

!  63 1 ,  there  is  a  print  of  one  of  his  miRreffes  with  this 
inferiptionroundit;  Vatis  amatoris  Julia  sculpta 

MANU. 

Secundus  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
one,  and  being  determined,  as  it  would  feem,  to  comply 
as  far  as  poffible  with  the  wifhes  of  his  father,  quitted 
Mechelen,  and  went  to  France,  where  at  Bourge?^  ^  zky 
in  the  Orkanoisy  he  ftudied  the  civil  law  under  the  cek-t 
brated  Andreas  AlcUtus.  Alciatus  was  one  of  the  moft 
learned  civilians  of  that  age  ;  but  what  undoubtedly 
endeared  him  much  more  to  our  author  was  his  general 
acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  his  taRe  in  poetry.  Having  Rudied  a  year  under 
this  eminent  profeffor,  and  taken  his  degrees,  Secundus 
returned  to  Mechelen,  where  he  remained  only  a  very 
few  months.  ^  In  15*33  went  into  Spain  with  warm 
recommendations  to  the  count  of  Naffau  and  other  per-  " 

fons  of  high  rank  ;  and  foon  afterwards  became  fecre- 
tary  to  the  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Toledo  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  bufinefs  which  required  no  other  qualifications 
than,  what  he  polfelTed  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  a  faci¬ 
lity  in  writing  with  elegance  the  Latin  language.  It 
was  during  his  refidence  with  this  cardinal  that  he  wrote 
his  BaftOy  a  feries  of  wanton  poems,  of  which  the  fifth, 
feventh,  and  ninth  carmina  of  Catullus  feem  to  have  given 
the  hint.  Secundus  was  not,  however,  a  fervile  imitator 
of  Catullus.  His  expreffions  feem  to  be  borrowed  ra- 
tber  from  Tibullus  and  P ^opertius  /  and  in  the  warmth 
of  his  deferiptions  he  furpafles  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  fimilar  fubjeds  by  Catullusy  Tibullusy  Proper- 
tiuSy  C»  Gallusy  Ovidy  ox  Horace, 

In  1335  be  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
the  fiege  of  Tunis,  but  gained  no  laurels  as  a  foldier. 

The  hardftiips  which  were  endured  at  that  memorable 
fiege  were  but  little  fuited  to  the  foft  difpofition  of  a 
votary  of  Venus  and  the  mufes ;  and  upon  an  enterprife 
which  might  have  fumifhed  ample  matter  for  an  epic 
poem,  it  is  remarkable  that  Secundus  wrote  nothing 
which  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  prefervation.  Ha^ 
ving  returned  from  his  martial  expedition,  he  was  fent 
by  the  cardinal  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  pope 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  emperor’s  arms  ;  but  was  taken 
fo  ill  on  the  road,  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  his 
journey.  He  was  advifed  to  feek,  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  the  benefit  of  his  native  air ;  and  that  happily 
recovered  him.  ^ 

Having  now  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  archbifhop 


which  W'>s  commhtPH  f  1*  j  i,  ^  t  ^  quittea  tne  lervice  ot  the  archbifhop 

the  afea^ii  of  hk  n.  •  I  certainly  gained  of  lolcdo,  Secundus  was  employed  in  the  fame  office  of 

Uie  atteaion  of  his  pupil,  who,  m  one  of  his  poems,  fecretary  by  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht;  and  fo  much  had 

^  he 
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ef  sU  fuperiof  snd  cafual  fcrvicei  t1\at  are  incident 
thereto ;  and  felfia  of  a  leifee  for  years,  Is  fufilcient 
for  Kim  In  reverfion. 

Livery  of  Seisin,  in  law,  an  cfientlal  ceremony  In 
the  conveyance  of  landed  property ;  beinj^  no  other 
than  the  pure  fcodal  Inve^Iture,  or  delivery  of  corpo¬ 
ral  polfeiTion  of  the  land  or  tenement.  This  was  held 
abfolutely  necelTary  to  complete  the  donation  ;  Nam 
Jeudam  fine  invejlUura  nulfo  modo  conjl  tui  potuit ;  and 
©0  eftate  was  then  only  perfect  wdien,  as  Fleta  expreftes 
it  In  our  law,  fit  juris  et  Jefinds  conjundio.  See  Feof- 
KENT. 

InveditureB,  in  their  original  rife,  w^ere  probably  In¬ 
tended  to  demonftrate  In  conquered  countries  the  a<^ual 
pofieflion  of  the  lord  5  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare 
litigious  right,  which  the  foldler  was  ill  qualihed  to 
profecute,  but  a  peaceable  and  firm  poHelTion.  And, 
at  a  time  when  v/riting  was  feldom  prattlifed,  a  mere 
oral  gift,  at  a  dlftance  from  the  fpot  that  w'as  given, 
was  not  likely  to  be  either  long  or  accurately  retained 
in  the  memory  of  byftandcrs,  who  were  very  little  inte- 
rehed  In  the  grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained  as 
Cl  public  and  notorious  that  the  country  might  take 
notice  of  and  teflify  the  transter  of  the  eftate;  and  that 
fneh  as  claimed  title  by  other  means  might  know  againfl 
whom  to  bring  their  a6lIons. 

Tn  all  well-governed  nations,  fome  notoriety  of  this 
kind  has  been  ever  held  requiTite,  In  order  to  acquire 
and  afeertam  the  property  of  lands.  In  the  Roman 
law,  pknum  dominium  was  not  faid  to  fubfift  unlefs  where 
a  man  had  both  the  right  and  the  corporal  pojffion ; 
v/hich  pofTelTion  could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an 
adual  intention  to  polTefs,  and  an  adual  feifm,  or  entry 
into  the  premifles,  or  part  of  them  In  the  name  of  the 
whole.  And  even  In  ecdeftaftlcal  promotions,  where 
the  freehold  pafies  to  the  perfon  promoted,  corporal 
pofiefllon  Is  required  at  this  day  to  veil  the  property 
cjompletely  In  the  new”  proprietor ;  who,  according  to 
the  diftindlon  of  the  canonifts,  acquires  the  jus  ad  rem, 
or  Inchoate  and  imperfect  right,  by  nomination  and  in- 
{iltution  5  but  not  the  Jus  in  re,  or  complete  and  full 
right,  unlefs  by  corporal  pofTeffion.  Therefore  In  dlg- 
liitles  pod’eiTion  Is  given  by  luftalment ;  In  redorles  and 
vicarages  by  Indidlion ;  without  which  no  temporal  rights 
accrue  to  the  minifter,  though  every  ecdeUaftical  power 
h  veiled  In  him  by  Inftitutlon.  So  alfo  even  In  defeents 
of  lands,  by  our  law,  which  are  cad  on  the  heir  by  adl 
of  the  law  Itfelf,  the  heir  has  not  plenum  dominium,  or 
full  and  complete  ownerfhip,  till  he  has  made  an  ad:ual 
corporal  entry  Into  the  lands  :  for  If  he  dies  before  entry 
made,  his  heir  (hall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  pofTefllon, 
but  the  heir  of  the  perfon  who  was  lad  adually  fclfcd. 
It  Is  not  therefore  only  a  mere  right  to  enter,  but  the 
R^ual  entry,  that  makes  a  man  complete  owner ;  fo  as 
to  tranfmit  the  inheritance  to  his  own  heirs:  non  jus, 
Jed  feifina,facitfiipitem~ 

Yet  the  corporal  tradition  of  lands  being  fometimes 
inconvenient,  a  fymbollcal  delivery  of  pofreffion  was  In 
many  cafes  anciently  allowed ;  by  transferring  fome- 
thlng  near  at  hand,  in  the  prefence  of  credible  wit- 
nefles,  which  by  agreement  lliould  ferve  to  reprefent 
the  very  thing  defigned  to  be  conveyed ;  and  an  occu¬ 
pancy  of  this  fign  or  fymbol  was  permitted  as  equlva- 
icnfc  to  occupancy  of  the  land  Itfelf.  Among  the  Jews 
we  hnd  the  evidence  of  a  purchafe  thus  dc Wd  in  the 
Vot.  XVII.  P^rt  L 


book  of  Ruth  ;  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming  and  coneeniing 
changing,  for  to  conlirm  all  things  :  a  man  plucked  off 
Ills  ilioe,  and  gave  It  to  his  neighbour  ;  and  this  was  a 
telllmony  in  Ifrael.’^  Among  the  ancient  Goths  and 
Swedes,  contracts  for  the  tale  of  lands  were  made  hi 
the  prefeiice  of  wntiiefTes,  who  extended  the  cloak  of 
the  buyer,  while  the  feller  call  a  clod  of  the  land  into 
it,  In  order  to  give  pofiefTion  ;  and  a  llafF  or  wand  was 
alfo  delivered  from  the  vender  to  the  vendee,  which 
paiTed  through  the  hands  of  the  witnefTes.  With  our 
Saxon  anceflors  the  delivery  of  a  turf  was  a  neceflary 
folemnity  to  eftablifli  the  conveyance  of  lands.  And, 
to  this  day,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  eftates 
ufually  made  from  the  feller  to  the  lord  or  his  I'tewai  d 
by  delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to 
the  purchafer  by  re-delivery  of  the  fame  in  the  prefence 
of  a  jury  of  tenants. 

Conveyances  in  writing  were  the  lafl  and  moll  re¬ 
fined  Improvement.  The  mere  delivery  of  pofTcfTion, 
cither  aAual  or  fymbolical,  depending  on  the  ocular 
teftimony  and  remembrance  of  the  witnefTes,  was  liable 
to  be  forgotten  or  mifrep relented,  and  became  frequent¬ 
ly  Incapable  of  proof.  Befides,  the  new  occafions  and 
ueceffities  introduced  by  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
required  means  to  bedevlfedof  charging  and  incumber¬ 
ing  eftates,  and  of  making  them  liable  to  a  multitude  of 
conditions  and  minute  deiignations,  for  the  purpolcs  of 
ralfing  money,  without  an  abfolute  fale  of  the  land  ; 
and  fometimes  the  like  proceedings  were  found  ufcful 
In  order  to  make  a  decent  and  competent  provifion  lor 
the  numerous  branches  of  a  family,  and  for  other  do- 
meftic  views.  None  of  whic  i  could  be  effecled  by  a 
mere,  fimple,  corporal  tiansfcr  of  the  foil  from  one  man 
to  another,  which  was  principally  calculated  for  convey¬ 
ing  an  abfolute  unlimited  dominion.  Written  deeds 
were  therefore  introduced,  In  order  to  fpecify  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  peculiar  purpofes  of  the  party  who  convey¬ 
ed  ;  yet  ft  ill,  for  a  very  long  ferles  of  years,  they  were 
never  made  ufe  of,  but  in  company  with  the  more  an¬ 
cient  and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by  delivery  of 
corporal  poftefilon. 

Livery  ©f  feifm,  by  the  common  law,  Is  neceTTary  to 
be  made  upon  eveiy  grant  of  an  eftate  of  freehold  in  he¬ 
reditaments  corporeal,  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life 
only.  In  hereditaments  incorporeal  it  is  impofTible  to 
be  made;  for  they  are  not  the  obje6f  of  the  lenfes:  and 
in  leafes  for  years,  or  other  chattel  interefts,  it  is  not 
neceflary.  In  leafes  for  years  indeed  an  adual  entry  is 
neceflary,  to  veft  the  eftate  in  the  lefTee:  for  a  bare  leafe 
gives  him  only  a  right  to  enter,  which  is  called  his  inie- 
reft  In  the  term,  or  interejfe  termini ;  and  when  he  enters 
In  purfuance  of  that  right,  he  is  then,  and  not  before, 
in  pofleflion  of  kis  term,  and  complete  tenant  for  years. 
This  entry  by  the  tenant  himfelf  ferves  the  purpofe  of 
notoriety,  as  w^ell  as  livery  of  feifin  from  the  granter 
could  have  done ;  which  it  would  have  been  improper 
to  have  given  In  this  cafe,  becaufe  that  folemnity  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  conveyance  of  a  freehold.  And  this 
18  one  rcafon  why  freeholds  cannot  be  made  to  com¬ 
mence  in  futuro,  becaufe  they  cannot  (at  the  common 
law)  be  made  but  by  livery  of  feilin  ;  vvhiqh  livery,  be¬ 
ing  an  actual  manual  tradition  of  the  land,  muft  take 
in  prafenti,  or  not  at  all. 

Livery  of  feifin  is  cither  in  deed  or  In  law, 

I  i  Livery 
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Livery  in  deed  is  thus  performed.  The  feoffor,  leflbr, 
or  his  attorney,  together  with  the  feoffee,  leffee,  or  his 
attorney,  (for  this  may  as  effe6lually  be  done  by  de¬ 
puty  or  attorney  as  by  the  principals  themfclves  in 
perfon),  come  to  the  land  or  to  the  houfe  J  and  there, 
in  the  prefence  ®f  witneffes,  declare  the  contents  of 
the  feoffment  or  leafe  on  which  livery  is  to  be  made. 
And  then  the  feoffor,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to 
the  feoffee,  all  other  perfons  being  out  of  the  ground, 
a  clod  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough  there  growinnr, 
with  words  to  this  effeff :  “  I  deliver  thefe  to  you  in 
the  name  of  feifin  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  con¬ 
tained  in  this  deed.”  But,  if  it  be  of  a  houfe,  the 
feoffor  roufl  take  the  ring  or  latch  of  the  door,  the 
hoi/e  being  quite  empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the  feoffee 
in  the  fame  form  ;  and  then  the  feoffee  mufl  enter 
alone,  and  {hut  the  door,  and  then  open  it,  and  let 
in  the  others.  If  the  conveyance  or  feoffment  be  of 
divers  lands,  lying  fcattered  in  one  and  the  fame  coun¬ 
ty,  then  in  the  feoffor’s  poffeffion,  livery  of  feifin  of 
any  parcel,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  fufficeth  for  all  ; 
but  if  they  be  in  feveral  counties,  there  miift  be  as 
many  liveries  as  there  are  counties.  For,  if  the  title  to 
thefe  lands  comes  to  be  difputed,  there  muft  be  as 
many  trials  as  there  are  counties,  and  the  jury  of  one 
county  are  no  judges  of  the  notoriety  of  a  fa<ft  in  ano¬ 
ther.  Befides,  anciently,  this  feifin  was  obliged  to  be 
delivered  coram  pirihus  de  vkinetOy  before  the  peers  or 
freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  attefted  fnch 
delivery  in  the  body  or  on  the  back  of  the  deed  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  feodal  law,  Pares  dtbent  in- 
tcrejfe  invelhtur<.s  feudk  et  non  alti  :  for  which  this  ^reafon 
IS  exprefsly  given  ;  becaufe  the  peers  or  vaffals  of  the 
lord,  being  bound  by  their  oath  of  fealty,  will  take  care 
iKat  no  fraud  be  committed  to  his  prejudice,  which 
•Irangers  might  be  apt  to  connive  at.  And  though  af¬ 
terwards  the  ocular  atteftation  of  the  pores  was  held 
v.nnecevTary,  and  livery  might  be  made  before  any  cre¬ 
dible  witnefTes,  yet  the  trial,  in  cafe  it  was  difputed, 
(like  that  of  all  other  atteftations),  was  ftill  referved  to 
the  pares  or  jury  of  the  county.  Alfo,  if  -he  lands  be 
out  on  leafe,  though  all  he  in  the  fame  county,  there 
muft  be  as  many  liveries  as  Ehere  are  tenants  ;  becaufe  no 
livery  can  be  made  in  this  cafe,  but  by  the  confent  of 
the  particular  tenant  ;  and  the  confent  of  one  will  not 
bind  the  reft.  And  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  prudent,  and 
ufual,  to  endorfe  the  livery  of  feinn  on  the  back  of  the 
deed,  fpecifying  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  making 
it ;  together  with  the  names  of  the  witneffes.  And  thus 
uiyicli  for  livery  in  deed. 

Livery  in  law  is  where  the  fame  is  not  made  on 
the  land,  but  in  Jtght  oj  it  only  ;  the  feoffor  faying  to 
the  feoffee,  I  give  you  yonder  land,  enter  and  take 
poffeffion.”  Here,  if  the  feoffee  enters  during  the  life 
of  the  feoffor,  it  is  a  good  livery,  but  not  otherwife  ; 
u:defs  he  dares  not  enter  through  fear  of  his  life  or  bo¬ 
dily  harm  ;  and  then  his  continual  claim,  made  yearly 
in  due  form  of  law,  as  near  as  poilible  to  the  lands,  will 
lufHce  without  an  entry.  This  livery  in  law  cannot, 
however,  be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by 
the  parties  thcmfelves. 

SEIZE,  in  the  fealanguage,  is  to  make  fail  or 
bind,  particularly  to  taften  two  ropes  together  with 
rope-yarr.  The  feizing  of  a  boat  is  a  rope  tied  to  a 
ring  or  little  chain  in  the  fore-fhip  of  the  boat,  by  which 
iue&iis  it  is"  failened  to  the  fide  of  the  ffiip. 
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SEIZURE,  in  commerce,  an  arreft  of  fome  mer- 
chandife,  moveable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  law  or  of  fome  exprefs  order  of  the 
fovereign.  Contraband  goods,  tliofe  fraudulently  en¬ 
tered,  or  landed  without  entering  at  all,  or  at  wrong 
places,  are  fubje^  to  feiziire.  In  feizures  among  us,  one 
half  goes  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  lialf  t©  the  king., 

SELAGO,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  anglofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didyiuimia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order, 

.  'i'be  calyx  is  quinquefid  :  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  capillary,  with  the  limb  nearly  equal,  and  a 
fmivle  feed.  There  are  22  fpecies.  ' 

S  EL  DEN  (John),  called  by  Grotius  the  gborv  of 
England,  was  born  at  Salvington  in  Siiffex  in  1584. 
He  was  educated  at  the  free-fehool  at  Chichefttr ; 
whence  he  was  fent  to  Hart-Hall  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  ilaid  lour  years.  In  161?,  he  enter¬ 
ed  hinitcll  in  Clifford’s  Inn,  in  order  to  ftudy  the  law  ; 
and  about  two  years  after  removed  to  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  where  he  fpoii  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
learning.  He  bad  already  publlfhed  feveral  of  his  works ; 
and  this  year  wrote  verfes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eng- 
lifh,  upon  Mr  William  Browne’s  Britannia’s  PaftoralL 
In  1614,  he  publifhed  his  Titles  of  Honour;  and  in 
1616,  his  Notes  on  Sir  John  Fortefeue’s  book  Dc  Lau^ 
dibus  Legum  Anglia.  In  1618,  he  publiffied  his  Hiftory 
of  Tythes;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and 
was  animadverted  upon  by  feveral  writers  ;  and  for  tb.at 
book  he  was  called  before  the  high  commiffion  court, 
and  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  InV, 
forrow  for  having  publifhed  it.  In  1 62 1 ,  being  fent  for 
by  the  parliament,  though  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  that  boufe,  and  giving  his  opinion  very  ftrongly  in 
favour  of  their  privileges  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  he 
was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  ffieriff  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  was  fet  at  liberty  after  five  weeks  confinement. 
In  1623,  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Lancafter;  but, 
amidft  all  the  divifions  of  the  nation,  kept  himftlf  ncu- 
tei,  profeenting  his  ftudies  with  fuch  application, 
that  though  he  was  the  next  year  chofen  reader  of 
Lyon’s  Inn,  he  refu fed  to  perform  that  office.  In  1625, 
he  was  chofen  burgefs  foi  Great  Bedwfin  in  Wiltfhire, 
to  ferve  in  the  firft  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  in 
which  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  on  his  Grace’s  being  impeached  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  articles  againft  him.  In  1627  and  1628, 
he  oppofed  the  court  party  with  great  vigour.  The 
parliament  being  prorogueti  to  January  ^o.  1629,  Mr 
Selden  retired  to  the  earl  of  Kent’s  houfe  at  Wreft,  in 
Bedfordfhire,  where  he  finiffied  his  Marmora  Arunde- 
liana.  The  parliament  being  met,  he,  among  others, 
again  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  the  court; 
when  the  king  diffolving  the  parliament,  ordered  feveral 
of  the  members  to  be  brought  before  the  King’s-Bencl\ 
bar,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Amono- thefe  was 
Mr  Selden,  who  infifting  on  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and 
retufing  ^to  make  his  lubmiffion,  was  removed  to  the 
King’s  Bench  prifoii.  Being  here  in  danger  of  his  life 
on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  Southwark,  he 
petitioned  the  lord  high  treafurer,  at  the  end  of  Trini¬ 
ty-term,  to  intercede  with  his  Majefty  that  he  might  be 
removed  to  the  Gate- Houfe,  Weftminfter,  wdiich  was 
granted  :  but  in  Mjchaelmas  term  following,  the  judges 
obje<5lIng  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  warrant,  by  which  he 

had 
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ScMtn,  h?A  been  removed  to  the  Gate-houfe,  a!i  order  was  made 
telcnites.  conveying  him  back  to  the  King’s  Bench,  whence 
he  was  releafed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  ;  but 
fifteen  years  after,  the  parliament  ordered  him  5000  1. 
for  the  Ioffes  he  had  fuflained  on  this  occafion.  1  fe  was 
afterwards  committed,  with  feveral  other  gentlemen,  for 
difptrfmg  a  libel ;  but  the  author,  who  was  abroad,  being 
difcoYcred,  they  were  at  length  fet  at  liberty.  In  1 634, 
a  diTpute  arifing  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  con¬ 
cerning  the  herring-fifhery  on  the  Britifli  coall,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  archbifhop  Laud  to  draw  up  his 
Alare  Claujum,  in  anfwer  to  Grotius’s  Mare  lAherum  : 
which  greatly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
court.  In  164c,  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  ;  when  he  again  oppofed  the  court, 
though  he  might,  by  complying,  have  raifed  himfelf  to 
very  conliderable  pods.  In  1643,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lay-members  to  fit  in  the  afiembly  of  divines 
at  Wedminfter,  and  w'asthe  fame  year  appointed  keeper 
of  the  recoids  in  the  'Bower.  WhIHl  he  attended  his 
duty  in  the  affembly,  a  w^arm  debate  arofe  refpedting 
the  diflancc  of  Jericho  from  Jerufalem.  The  party 
which  contended  for  the  fliorteil  diftance,  urged,  as  a 
proof  of  their  opinion  being  well  founded,  that  fifhes 
•were  carried  from  the  one  city  to  the  other,  and  fold  in 
the  market.  Their  adverfaries  were  ready  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  this  conclufivc  argument,  when  Stlden, 
who  defpifed  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  frivoloufnefs  of 
iheir  difpute,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Perhaps  the  fifhes  were  fak¬ 
ed  !’'  This  unexpeded  remark  left  the  vidory  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  renewed  the  debate  ;  and  our  author,  who  w^as 
fick  of  fuch  trifling,  foon  found  employment  more  fuit- 
ed  to  his  genius;  for,  in  1645,  hetvas  made  one  of  the 
ccmmiflioners  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year  he 
w^as  unanimoufly  deded  mailer  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge  ;  but  declined  accepting.  He  died  in  1654  ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  Temple-church,  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  ereded  to  his  memory.  Dr  Wilkes  obferves, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravity  and  greatnefs 
of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  fcholars,  charitable 
to  the  poor ;  and  though  he  had  great  latitude  in  his 
principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaillcal  powder,  yet  he 
liad  a  fincere  regard  lor  the  church  of  England.  He 
wrote  many  learned  w^orks  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tlaned  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  De  'Jure  Natu- 
rali  ifj  Gentium  juxta  Dtjclplinam  Hehraorum*  2.  De 
Nupius  iaf  Divorciis,  3.  De  Anno  Clvill  veterum  Hehra- 
ontm.  4.  De  Nummis,  5.  De  Diis  Syris,  6*  Uxor 
Hthraica.  7.  Jant  AngJorum  Fades  altera^  Src.  All  his 
works  were  printed  together  in  1726,  in  3  vols  folio. 

SELENlTES,in  natural  hiftoiy,  the  name  of  a  large 
clafs  of  fofiils,  the  charadevs  of  v/hich  arc  tliefe :  they 
are  bodies  compofed  of  flender  and  Icarce  vifible  fila¬ 
ments,  arranged  into  fine,  even,  and  thin  flakes  ;  and 
thofe  difpofed  into  regular  figures,  in  the  feveral  difle- 
rent  genera,  approaching  to  a  rhomboide,  orhexangular 
column,  or  a  redangled  parallelogram  ;  fiflile,  like  the 
talcs,  but  they  not  only  lie  In  a  horizontal,  but  alfo  in  a 
perpendicular  diredion  :  they  are  flexile  in  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree,  but  not  at  all  elaftic  ;  they  do  not  ferment  with 
acid  menftrua,  but  readily  calcine  in  the  file.  Of  this 
clafs  there  are  feven  orders  of  bodies,  and  under  thofe 
ten  genera,  'i  he  felenitje  of  the  firfl  order  are  thofe 
compofed  of  horizontal  plates,  and  approaching  to  a 
rhomboidal  fonn :  of  the  fecond  are  tiiofe  compofed  of 
horizontal  plates,  arranged  into  a  columnar  and  angular 


form  :  of  the  third  are  thofe  wLofe  filaments  are  fcarce  Sclenlfc* 
vifibly  arranged  into  plates,  but  which,  in  the  wLole 
mafies,  appear  rather  of  a  flrlated  than  of  a  tubulated  __ 

ftrudure  ;  of  the  fourth  are  thofe  which  are  flat,  but  of 
no  determinately  angular  figure  :  of  the  fifth  are  thofe 
formed  of  plates,  perpendicularly  arranged  ;  of  the  fixth 
are  thofe  formed  of  congeries  of  plates,  arranged  into 
the  figure  of  a  ftar  ;  and  of  the  feventh  are  thofe  of  a 
complex  and  indeterminate  figure. 

Of  the  firfl  of  thefe  orders  there  are  three  genera. 

T.  The  lepiodecarhomhes *  2.  'J  he  pachodecarhomles ,  3.^!.  he 
tetradecarhomles.  Of  the  fccond  order  theie  are  alfo  three 
genera,  i.l^hc  i/chnamh luces.  2,^ht  ifambluces*  3.  The 
oxucU,  Of  the  third  order  there  is  only  one  known  ge¬ 
nus,  the  inamllucia.  Of  the  fourth  order  there  is  alfo  only 
one  known  genus,  the  fanidia.  Of  the  fifth  order  there 
is  alfo  only  one  known  genus,  the  cathetolipes.  Of  the 
fixth  order,  there  are  two  genera,  i.  The  lepajlra. — 

2.  The  trichejira.  Of  the  feventh  order  there  Is  only 
one  genus,  the  fymplexia, 

"J  lie  ftrudture  of  the  felenitie  of  all  the  genera  of  the 
firfl  order  is  exa611y  alike  ;  they  are  all  compofed  of  'a 
great  number  of  broad  flakes  or  plates,  in  a  great  mea- 
iiire  externally  refembling  the  flakes  of  the  foliaceous 
talcs :  thefe  are  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
mafs  ;  the  top  and  bottom  being  each  only  one  fuch 
plate,  and  thofe  between  them,  in  like  manner,  each 
complete  and  Angle;  and  the  body  may  always  be  eafily 
and  evenly  fplit,  according  to  the  diredlion  of  thefe 
flakes.  '1  hefe  differ,  however,  extremely  from  the 
talcs,  for  they  are  each  compofed  of  a  number  of  paral¬ 
lel  threads  or  filaments,  which  are  iifaally  difpofed  pa- 
rallelly  to  the  hdes  of  the  body,  though  fometimes  pa- 
rallelly  to  its  ends.  In  many  of  the  fpecics  they  arc 
alfo  divided  by  parallel  lines,  placed  at  a  confiderable 
dillance  from  each  other,  and  the  plates  In  fplitting  of¬ 
ten  break  at  thefe  lines  ;  add  to  this,  tliat  they  are  not 
elaftic,  and  that  they  readily  calcine.  The  ftructure 
of  thofe  of  the  fecond  order  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
firfl  ;  but  that  in  many  of  the  fpecnntns  of  them  the 
filaments  of  which  the  plates  are  compofed  run  in  two 
directions,  and  meet  in  an  obtufe  angle  ;  and  in  the 
middle  there  is  generally  feen  In  this  cafe  a  ftraiglit  line 
running  the  wdiole  length  of  the  cclumn  and  fniail  par¬ 
cels  of  clay  infinuating  themfelves  into  this  crack,  repre- 
fent  in  it  the  figure  ot  an  ear  of  grafs  fo  naturally,  as  to 
have  deceived  many  into  a  belief  that  there  was  really 
an  car  of  grafs  there.  The  other  orders  confiiling  oidy 
of  fingle  genera,  the  ftruClure  of  each  is  explained  under 
the  generical  name. 

Seleniies,  ii^chemiftij,  called  Mo  gypfum /patefum^ 
a  fpecies  of  gyplum  or  plafter  of  Paris.  See  G  fp- 

SUM. 

SIJLENOGRAPHY,  a  branch  of  cofmography, 
which  deferibes  the  moon  and  all  the  parts  and  appeal" 
ances  thereof,  as  geography  does  thofe  of  the  earth. 

See  Moon. 

SEL LUCIA,  (anc.  geogr.),  furnamed  Balylonui^ 
becaule  fituated  on  its  confines,  at  the  confluence  of  tic 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Mefopo* 
tainia.  It  is  called  alfo  Seleucla  ad  Figrim,  (Polybius, 

Strabo,  Tfidorus,  Characenus)  ;  w'?fhed  on  the  fenth 
by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tigris^  (Tlieophy- 
ladtns }  ;  generally  agreed  to  have  been  built  or  enlaigcd 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  maPeer  of  the  eaft  alter  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  by  means  of  which  Babylon  came  to  be  deferted. 

1  i  2  It 
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It  !s  faid  to  have  been  originally  called  Coche^  (Ammlan, 
Eutropius)  ;  though  others,  as  Arrian,  diftingiiilh  it, 
as  a  village,  from  Selucta ;  and,  according  to  Zofimus, 
the  ancient  name  of  Selucia  was  7ochaJia,  Now  called 
Bagdad,  E.  Long.  44.  21.  N.  Lat.  33.  10.  There 
were  many  other  cities  of  the  fame  name,  all  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor. 

SELEUCIDJS,  in  chronology.  Era  of  the  Se- 
leucidse,  or  the  Syro-Macedoniaii  era,  is  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  time,  commencing  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
Seleucidae,  a  race  of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  fiic* 
ceflors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Syria,  as  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  did  in  Egypt.  This  era  we  find  expreffed  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  on  a  great  number  of 
Greek  medals  ftruck  by  the  cities  of  Syria,  &c.  The 
Rabbins  call  it  the  era  of  contraBs^  and  the  Arabs 
therik  dilkarnain^  that  is,  the  “  era  of  the  two  horns. 
According  to  the  beft  accounts,  the  firft  year  of  this 
era  falls  in  the  year  31 1  B.  C.  being  J2  years  after 
Alexander’s  death. 

SELEUCUS  (Nicanor),  one  of  the  chief  generals 
under  Alexander  the  Great,,  and,  after  his  death, 
founder  of  the  race  of  princes  called  Seleucidae ,  He  is 
equally  celebrated  as  a  renowned  warrior,  and  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  people  ;  yet  his  virtues  could  not  protedl 
him  from  the  fatal  ambition  of  Ceraunus,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  affafiinated  280  B.  C. 

SELF-Heal,  the  Prunella  Vulgaris  of  Lin- 
lUEUs.  The  ftem  is  eredl,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  The  leaves  grow  on  foot-fialks,  are  ovato-oblong, 
flightly  indented,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  The  bradfeje 
are  heart  fhaped,  oppofite,  and  fringed.  The  fiow^ers 
arc  white  or  purplifh,  grow  in  denfe  fpikes,  and  are  ter¬ 
minal.  This  plant  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  meadows 
and  pafture  ground’s,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  mild  reilringent  and 
vulnerary  in  fpittings  of  blood,  and  other  hemorrhagies 
and  fluxes  ;  and  in  gargarTms  againfl:  aphthae  and  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  fauces.  Its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  great ;  to  the  tafle  it  difeovers  a  very  flight  aufterity 
or  bitteriflinefs,  which  is  more  fenfible  in  the  flowery  tops 
than  in  the  leaves,  though  the  latter  are  generally  dire<^- 
ed  for  medicinal  ufe. 

Self- Command y  is  that  fleady  equanimity  which 
enables  a  man  in  every  fituation  to  exert  his  reafoning 
faculty  with  coolnefs,  and  to  do  what  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  require.  It  depends  much  upon  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  body,  and  much  upon  the  moral  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  mind.  He  who  enjoys  good  health, 
and  has  braced  his  frame  by  exercife,  has  always  a 
greater  command  of  himfelf  than  a  man  of  equal  mental 
powers,  who  has  fuffered  hja  conftitution  to  become  re¬ 
laxed  by  indolence  ;  and  he  who  has  from  his  early 
youth  been  accufbomed  to  make  his  paflTions  fiibmit  to 
his  rcafon,  muft,  in  any  fudden  emergency,  be  more 
capable  of  adfing  properly  than  he  who  has  tamely 
yielded  to  his  paflion.  Hence  it  is  that  reclufe  and 
literary  men,  when  forced  into  the  buftle  of  public  life, 
are  incapable  of  adlirig  where  prompthefs  is  requifite,; 
and  that  men  who  have  once  or  twice  yielded  to  a  fenfe 
of  impending  danger  feldom  acquire  afterwards  that, 
command  of  themfelves- which  may  be  neceffary  to  ex¬ 
tricate  them  from  fubfequent  dangers.  In  one  of  the 
earlieft  battles  forgl.t  by  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  the  fo- 
veieign  was  among  the  firft  men  who  quitted  the  field; 
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had  he  behaved  In  the  fame  manner  a  fecond  and  a  third 
time,  he  would  never  have  become  that  hero  whofe  ac-  ^ 
tions  aftoniflied  Europe.  A  celebrated  engineer  among 
ourfelves,  who  was  well  known  to  the  writer  of  thS 
fliort  article,  had  little  fcience,  and  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  art ;  but  being  pofleffed  of  a 
firm  and  vigorous  frame,  and  having  been  accuftomed 
to  ftruggle  with  dangers  and  difficuitiesy  he  had  fuch  a 
conftant  command  of  himfelft  as  enabled  him  to  employ 
with  great  coolnefs  every  iieceflTary  refource  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  battle,  and  in  the  face  of  imme* 
diate  danger,  that  felf-command  is  neceflary  to  enable  a 
man  to  aft  with  propriety.  There  is  no  fituation  in  life 
where  difficulties,  greater  or  lefs,  are  not  to  be  encoun-» 
tered  ;  and  he  who  would  pafs  through  life  with  coins' 
fort  to  himfelf,  and  with  utility  to  the  public,  muft  en^ 
deavour  to  keep  his  paflions  in  conftant  fubjeftion  to  hi* 
reafon.  No  man  can  enjoy  without  inquietude  what  he 
cannot  lofe  without  pain  j  and  no  man  who  is  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  .delpondency  under  any  fudden  misfortune  can 
exert  the  talents  neceflary  to  retrieve  his  circumftancea, 
We  ought,  therefore,  by  every  means  to  endeavour  t© 
obtain  a  conftant  command  of  ourlelves  ;  and  nowhere 
fhall  we  find  better  leflbns  for  this  purpofe  than  in  an¬ 
cient  Lacedemon.  There  certain  occupations  were  ap. 
pointed  for  each  fex,  for  every  Lour,  and  for  every  fea- 
fon  of  life.  In  a  life  always  a£|ive,  the  paflions  have 
no  opportunity  to  deceive,  feduce,  or  corrupt  ;  and  the 
nervous  fyftem  acquires  a  firmnefs  which  makes  it  a  fit 
inftrumeiit  to  a  vigorous  mind. 

SELF-Defence  implies  not  only  the  prefervation  of 
one's  life,  but  alfo  the  proteftion  of  his  property,  be- 
caufe  without  property  life  cannot  be  preferved  in  a  ci¬ 
vilized  nation.  The  extent  of  property  eflential  to  life 
IS  indeed  fmall,  and  this  confideration  may  enable  us  to 
decide  a  queftion  which  fome  moralifts  have  made  intri¬ 
cate.  By  what  means,  it  has  been  afl<ed,  may  a  ma« 
proteft  his  property  ?  May  he  kill  the  perfon  who  at¬ 
tacks  it,  if  he  cannot  otherwife  repel  the  attack  ? 

That  a  man,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  may  kill  the  per¬ 
fon  who  makes  an  attack,  oji  his  life,  if  he  cannot  other- 
wife  repel  the  attack,  is  a  truth  which  has  never  been 
controverted and  he  may  do  the  fame  in  civil  fociety^, 
if  his  danger  be  fo  imminent  that ‘it  cannot  be  exerted 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  proteftion  provided  for  indi-  - 
viduals  by  the  ftate.  In  all  poflSble  fit  nations,  except^: 
the  three  following,  whatever  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  prefervation  of  life  may  be  lawfully  performed,  for 
the  law  of  felf- prefervation  is  the  firft  and  moil  facred* 
of  thofe  laws  which  arfe  impreffed  upon  every  mind  by^ 
the  author  of  nature.- 

The  three  excepted  fituatlonS  are  thofe  of  a  foldier 
in  the  day  of  battle,  of  a  criminal  about  to  fuffer  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  of  a  man  called  upon  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  religion.  1  he  foldier  hazards  hislife  in  the 
moft  honourable  of  all  caufes,  and  cannot  betray  his 
truft,  or  play  the  coward,  without  incurring  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  moial  turpitude.  He  knows  that  the  very  pro- 
fefiion  ill  which  he  is  engaged  neceflarily  fubjefts  him^. 
to  danger  and  he  voluntarily  incurred  that  danger  for 
the  good  of  Iris  country,  wliich,  with  great  propriety,, 
annexes  to  his  profelfion  peculiar  privileges  and  mucli* 
glory.  The  criminal  under  fentcnce  ot  death  cannot, 
witiieut  adding  . to  his  guilt,  , refill  the  execution  of  that 

fentence^ 


Self. 
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Self,  fcntcncc  ;  for  the  power  of  infliaing  pimifhment  is  ef- 
fential  to  fociety,  and  foclety  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
(fee  Society).  The  man  who  is  called  upon  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  religion  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  cruellell 
death  rather  than  comply  with  that  requeft,  fmee  reli¬ 
gion  is  his  only  fecurity  for  future  and  permanent  hap- 
pinefs.  But  in  every  other  fituation,  that  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  life  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  lawful.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  perfon  finking  in  wa¬ 
ter  is  never  thought  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  though 
he  drag  his  neighbour  after  him  by  his  endeavours  to 
fave  himfelf ;  and  hence,  too,  a  man  in  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  by  Ihipwrcck  may  drive  another  from  a  plank  which 
cannot  carry  them  both,  for  fince  one  of  two  lives  miift 
be  loft,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  calls  upon  either  of 
them  to  prefer  his  neighbour’s  life  to  his  own. 

But  though  the  rights  of  felf-defence  authorife  us 
to  repel  every  attack  made  upon  our  life,  and  in  cafes 
of  extremity  to  fave  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  life 
of  our  innocent  neighbour,  it  is  not  fo  evident  that,  rather 
than  give  to  an  unjuft  demand  a  few  (hillings  or  pounds, 
we  may  lawfully  deprive  a  fellow  creature  ot  life,  and  the 
public  of  a  citizen  A  few  pounds  loft  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
gained  i  but  life  when  loft  can  never  be  recovered.  If  thefe 
pounds,  indeed,  be  the  whole  of  a  man’s  property;  if  they 
include  his  clothes,  his  food,  and  the  houfe  where  he  (bel¬ 
ters  his  head — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  rather 
than  part  with  them,  he  may  lawfully  kill  the  aggreffor, 
for  no  man  can  exift  without  (belter,  food,  and  raiment. 
But  it  is  feldom  that  an  attempt  h  made,  or  is  indeed 
prafficable,  to  rob  a  man  at  once  of  all  that  he  pofTefTes. 
The  queftion  then  of  any  importance  is,  May  a  man  put 
a  robber  to  death  rather  than  part  with  a  (mail  part  of 
his  property  ?  Mr  Paley  doubts  whether  he  could  inno¬ 
cently  do  fo  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  “  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
contended  to  be  for  the  augmentation  of  human  happi- 
nefs,  that  one  man  (hould  Ibfe  his  life  or  limb,  rather 
than  another  a  pennyworth  of  his  property.”  He  al¬ 
lows,  that  in  civil  fociety  the  life  of  the  aggrelTor  may 
fee  always  taken  away  by  the  perfon  aggrieved,  or  meant 
to  be  aggrieved,  when  the  crime  attempted  is  fuch  as 
would  fubjedi  its  perpetrator  to  death  by  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

It  is  not  often  that  w^e  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to  dif¬ 
fer  in  opinion  from  this  moft  valuable  and  intelligent 
writer;  but  on  the  prefent  occafion  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  does  not  reafon  with  his  ufiial  preci- 
(ion.  To  us  he  even  feems  to  lofc  fight  of  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples.  No  kgiflature  can  have  a  right  to  take  away 
life  in  civil  fociety,  but  in  fuch  cafes  as  individuals  have 
the  fame  right  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  If  therefore  a  man, 
in  the  ftate  of  nature,  have  not  a  right  to  proteft  liis 
property  by  killing  the  aggreffor,  w^hen  it  cannot  be 
otherwife  protedled,  it  appears  to  us  felf-evidcnt  that  no 
legiflatUre  can  have  a  right  to  inflict  the  punidiment  of 
death  upon  fuch  offences  ;  but  if  the  laws  infiidling 
death  upon  the  crirre-  of  robbery  be  morally  evil,  it  is 
certain  that  an  individual  cannot  be  innocent  when  he 
prevents  robbery  by  the  death  of  the  robber,  merely 
becaufe  he  know  s  that  the  law^s  of  his  country  have  de¬ 
creed  that  puni(hment  againft  thefe  convifted  of  that 
crime.  But  we  think  that  the  prote^lion  of  property 
by  the  death  of  the  aggreffor  may  be  completely  vindi¬ 
cated  upon  more  general  principles.  It  is  neceffary,  in 
every  ftate,  that  property  be  protected,  or  mankind 


could  not  fubfift ;  but  m  a  itate  ot  nature  every  man 
muft  be  the  defender  of  his  own  property,  which  lu 
that  ftate  muft  neceffarily  be  fmall :  and  if  he  be  not  ak 
lowed  to  defend  it  by  every  mean  in  his  power,  he  will 
not  long  be  able  to  protedt  it  at  all.  By  giving  hint 
fuch  liberty,  a  few  individuals  may,  indeed,  occafionally 
lofe  their  lives  and  limbs  for  the  prefervation  of  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  private  property  ;  but  w^e  believe  that 
the  fum  of  human  happinefs  will  be  more  augmented  by 
cutting  off  fuch  worthlefs  wretches  than  by  expofing 
property  to  perpetual  depredation  ;  and  therefore,  if 
general  utility  be  the  criterion  of  moral  good,  we  muft' 
be  of  opinion  that  a  man  may  in  every  cafe  lawfully  kill 
a  robber  lather  than  comply  wdth  his  unjutt  demand. 

But  if  a  man  may  without  guilt  preferve  his  proper¬ 
ty  by  the  death  of  the  aggreffor,  when  it  cannot  be  prcT- 
ferved  by  any  other  means,  much  more  may  a  woman 
have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extremity  to  proted  her  chaf-' 
tity  from  forcible  violation.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted' 
by  Mr  Paley  himfelf,  and  will  be  controverted  by  no 
man  who  refledfs  on  the  importance  of  the  female  cha- 
radler,  and  the  probable  confequences  of  the  finalleft 
deviation  from  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  female  honour. 
See  Seduction. 

Self- Knowledge y  the  knowledge  of  one’s  own  cha- 
radler,  abilities,  opinions,  virtues,  and  vices.  This  has 
always  been  confidered  as  a  difficult  though  important 
acquifition.  Ir  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  is  difagreeable  to 
invelligatc  our  errors,  our  faults,  and  vices  ;  becaufe  wl5 
are  apt  to  be  partial  to  ourfelves,  even  when  we  have 
done  wrong;  and  becaufe  time  and  habitual  attention 
are  requifite  to  enable  us  to  dileover  our  real  chaiadicr. 
But  thefe  difficulties  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  felf- knowledge. 

By  knowing  the  extent  of  our  abilities,  wc  (hall  ne¬ 
ver  rafhly  engage  in  enterprifes  where  our  meffedliial  • 
exertions  may  be  produdlive  of  harm  :  by  inveftigating 
our  opinions,  w'e  may  difeover  tliofe  which  have 
foundation,  and  thofe  alfo  which  lead  us  infenfibly  into  ’ 
vice.  By  examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  (hall^ 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  ftrengthened,  and- 
what  habits  ought  to  be  removed. 

Man  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  capable  of- 
great  improvement,  and  liable  to  great  vices.  If  he  adlfs 
without  examining  his  principles,  he  may  be  hurried* 
by  blind  paffion  into  crimes.  If  he  afpires  at  noble  and> 
valuable  acquilitions,  he  muft  adl  upon  a  plan,  with  de-- 
liberation  and  fore-thought ;  for  he  is  not  like  a  vege-* 
table,  which  attains  perfedlion  by  the  influence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  caufes  :  he  has  powers  within  himfelf  which  mufi;- 
be  exerted,  and  exerted  with  judgment,  in  order  to  at-' 
tain  the  perfedfion  of  his  natUiC.  To  enable  him  to» 
employ  thefe  powers  aright,  he  mufl:  know,  (irft,  what' 
is  his  duty  ; .  and,  fecondly,  he  muft  often  review  ^ 
principles  and  condudt,  tliat  he  may  dileover  whether  ' 
he  is  pei forming  bis  duty,  or  in  what  circirmftances  he- 
has  failed.  When  he  f  nds  that  he  has  fallen  into  er-- 
ror  and  vice,  he  will  naturally  inquire  what  caufes  have' 
produced  this  effedf,  that  he  may  avoid  the-fame  for  the 
time  to  come.  This  is  the  method  by  which  every  re¬ 
formation  in  religion  and  fcience  has  been  produced,, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  arts  have  been  improved.  • 
Before  Lord  Bacon  introduced  the  new  way  of  phild- 
fophizlng,  he  muft  frft  have  con(idered  wffierein  true 
philolophy  confuted  jTecondly,  he  muft  have  iuquiredl 

\k 
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in  what  refpefts  the  ancient  method  of  philofophizlng 
was  falfe  or  iifelefs  :  and  after  determining  thefe  two 
points,  he  was  qualified  to  deicribe  the  way  by  which 
the  hudy  of  philofophy  could  be  fuccefsfully  purfued 
without  deviating  into  hypothecs  and  error.  Luther 
found  out  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  compa¬ 
ring  their  dodrines  wnth  the  Scriptures.  But  had  this 
comparifon  never  beCn  made,  the  reformation  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  taken  place.  Without  felr- know  ledge,  or 
without  that  knowledge  of  our  chara6ler  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  comparifon  of  our  principles  and  conduct 
with  a  perfect  ftandard  of  morality,  we  can  never  form 
plans  and  refoliitions,  or  make  any  exertion  to  abandon 
the  vicious  habits  which  we  have  contracted,  and  ftrength- 
en  thofe  virtuous  principles  in  which  we  are  deficient. 

As  much  may  be  learned  from  the  errors  of  thofe 
who  have  been  in  fimilar  fituations  with  ourfelves  ;  fo 
many  ufeful  cautions  may  be  obtained  from  our  own 
errors ;  and  he  that  will  remember  thefe,  will  feldoni  be 
twice  guilty  of  the  fame  vice. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
man  fhould  be  guided  chiefly  by  experience.  It  is  by 
the  oblervations  which  we  make  on  what  we  fee  paf- 
fing  around  us,  or  from  what  we  fuffer  in  our  own  per- 
foii,  that  we  form  maxims  for  the  condudl  of  life.  'J  he 
more  minutely  therefore  we  attend  to  our  principles, 
and  the  more  maxims  we  form,  we  fhall  be  the  better 
fitted  to  attain  moral  perfedlion. 

With  refpefi:  to  our  underflanding,  to  mark  the 
errors  which  we  have  fallen  into,  either  by  its  natural 
defeds  or  by  negligence,  is  alfo  of  great  importance  ; 
for  the  greateft  gen; us  and  mofl  profound  fcholar  are 
liable  to  thefe  errors,  and  often  commit  them  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  illiterate.  But  by  obferving  them,  and 
tracing  them  to  their -caufes,  they  at  length  acquire  an 
habitual  accuracy.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  feeble  minds 
can  never  by  knowing  their  own  defers  exalt  themfelves 
to  the  rank  of  genius ;  but  fuch  knowledge  will  enable 
them  to  improve  their  underflandings,  and  fo  to  appre- 
date  their  own  powers,  as  feldom  to  attempt  what  is 
beyond  their  flrength.  They  may  thus  become  ufeful 
members  of  focicty ;  and  though  they  will  not  probably 
be  admired  for  their  abilities,  they  will  yet  efcape  the  ri¬ 
dicule  which  is  poured  upon  vanity. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  precife  rules  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  this  fclf-knowledge,  becaufe  almoll  every  man 
is  blinded  by  a  fallacy  peculiar  to  himfelf.  But  wffien 
one  has  got  rid  of  that  partiality  which  arifes  from  felf- 
love,  he  may  eafily  form  a  juil  eftimate  of  his  moral  im. 
provements,  by  comparing  the  general  courfe  of  his  con- 
diid  with  the  fiandard  of  his  duty  ;  and  if  he  has  any 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  Ins  intelleduai  attainments,  he  will 
moil  readily  difeover  the  truth  by  comparing  them  with 
the  attainments  of  others  who  have  been  mod  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  fame  purfuits.  Should  vanity  arife  in  his 
mind  from  fuch  a  comparifon,  let  him  then  compare  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  with  what  is  yet  to  beknov^m, 
and  he  will  then  be  in  little  danger  of  thinking  of  him- 
feif  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  See  Preju¬ 
dice  (>;id  SfLF-Pariiaihy, 

S^ZF-Love,  is  that  iiiilindive  principle  which  impels 
eveiy  animal,  rational  and  irrational,  to  preferve  its  life 
and  promote  its  own  happinels.  It  is  very  generally  con¬ 
founded  with  felfiffinefs  ;  but  we  think  that  the  one  pro- 
penfity  is  diftin-6l  from  the  other.  Every  man  loves  him- 


felf ;  but  every  man  is  not  felfifh.  The  felfiffi  man 
'grafps  at  all  immediate  advantages,  regardlefs  of  the  con- 
leqiiences  which  his  condudl  m^y  have  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  Self-love  only  prompts  him  who  is  adluated  by 
it  to  precure  to  Iiimfelf  the  greateil  polfible  fum  of  hap¬ 
pinels  dining  the  whole  of  his  exiltence.  In  this  pur- 
fuit  the  rational  fell-lover  will  often  forego  a  prtfent 
enj’oynient  to  obtain  a  greater  and  more  permanent  one 
in  reverfion  ;  and  he  will  as  often  lubmit  to  a  prefent 
pain  to  avoid  a  greater  hereafter.  Self-love,  as  didin- 
guifhed  from  felfiffinefs,  always  comprehends  the  whole 
of  a  man’s  exidence,  and  in  that  extended  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe,  we  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  every  man  is  a  felf- 
lover ;  for,  wnth  eternity  in  his  view,  it  is  furcly  not 
poffible  for  the  mod  difinteredtd  of  the  human  race  not 
to  prefer  himfelf  to  all  other  men,  if  their  future  ancl 
everlading  intereds  could  come  into  competition.  This 
indeed  they  never  can  do  ;  for  though  the  intioduaiou 
of  evil  into  the  world,  and  the  different  ranks  which  it 
makes  neceffary  in  fociety,  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  man 
to  raife  himifclf,  in  the  prefent  date,  by  the  depreffion 
of  his  neighbour,  or  by  the  pradice  of  iiijudice,  yet  in 
the  purfuitoF  a  prize  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  fo- 
bernefs,  righteoufnels,  and  piety,  there  can  be  no  rival- 
ffiip  among  the  different  competitors.  The  fuccefs  of 
one  is  no  injury  to  another  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  phrafe,  felf- love  is  not  only  lawdul,  but  abfolutely 
unavoidable.  It  has  been  a  quellion  in  morals,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  likewife  the  incentive  to  every  a£lion, 
however  virtuous  or  apparently  difintereded  ^ 

^  Thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative  fide  of  this  que- 
dion  fay,  that  the  profpedl  of  immediate  pleafure,  or 
the  dread  of  immediate  pain,  Is  the  only  apparent  mo¬ 
tive  to  adion  In  the  minds  of  infants,  and  indeed  of  all 
who  look  not  before  them,  and  infer  the  future  from 
the  pad,  1  hey  own,  that  when  a  boy  has  had  fome 
experience,  and  is  capable  of  making  comparifons,  he 
will  often  decline  an  immediate  enjoyment  which  he  has 
formerly  found  produdive  of  future  evil  more  than 
equivalent  to  all  its  good  ;  but  in  doing  fo  they  think, 
and  they  think  judly,  that  he  is  dill  aduated  by  the 
principle  of  felf-love,  pnifuing  the  greated  good  of 
which  he  knows  himfelf  to  be  capable.  After  experi¬ 
encing  that  truth,  equity,  and  benevolence  in  all  his 
dealings  is  the  readied,  and  indeed  the  only  certain,  me¬ 
thod  of  feciiring  to  himfelf  the  kindnefs  and  good  offi¬ 
ces  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  much  more  when  he  has 
learned  that  they  will  recommend  him  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  upon  whom  depends  his  exidence  and  all  his 
enjoyments,  they  admit  that  he  will  pradice  truth, 
equity,  and  benevolence;  but  dill,  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  piirfuing  his  own  ultimate  happinefs  as  the  ob- 
jed:  which  he  has  always  in  view.  The  profped  of  this 
great  objed  will  make  him  feel  an  exquifite  pleafure  in 
the  performance  of  the  adions  which  he  conceives  as 
neceffary  to  its  attainment,  till  at  Ld,  without  attend¬ 
ing  In  each  indaace  to  their  confequences,  he  will,  by  the 
great  affociating  principle  which  has  been  explained 
elfewhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  part  id,  chap.  1.)  feel 
a  refined  enjoyment  in  the  adions  themlelves,  and  per¬ 
form  them,  as  occafions  offer,  without  deliberation  or 
refledion.  Such,  they  think,  Is  the  origin  of  benevo¬ 
lence  itlelf,  and  indeed  of  every  virtue. 

1  hofe  who  take  the  other  fide  of  the  qnedion,  can 
hardly  deny  that  felf-love  tluis  modified  may  prompt  to 
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Self.  "Virtuous  and  apparently  difinterefted  condtnft  ;  bi!t  they  certainly  inflindls  of  different  kinds ;  but  an  inftin<Slive 

-  think  it  degrading  the  dignity  of  man  to  fuppofe  him  partiality  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Partiality  is  '•"•""V" 

actuated  folely  by  motives  which  can  be  traced  back  to  founded  on  a  comparifon  between  two  or  more  objeCts; 
a  defire  of  his  own  happinefs.  They  obferve,  that  the  but  genuine  initinas  form  no  comparlfons.  See  In- 
Author  of  our  nature  has  not  left  the  prefervatioh  of  the  stinct.  No  man  can  be  faid  to  be  partial  to  the  late 
individual,  or  the  continuance  of  the  fpccies,  to  the  de-  Dr  jehnfon,  merely  for  thinking  highly  of  his  intellec- 
dnCtions  of  our  reafon,  computing  the  fum  of  happinefs  tual  powers;  nor  was  the  DoClor  partial  to  hirnlelf,  tho’' 
which  the  aC^ions  neceffaiy  to  thefe  ends  produce  to  he  thought  in  this  refpeCf  with  the  generality  of  his 
ourfelves  :  on  the  contrary,  He  has  taken  care  of  both,  countrymen  ;  but  if,  upon  a  comparifon  with  Milton, 
by  the  furer  impulfe  of  infllnCl  planted  in  us  for  thefe  he  was  deemed  the  greater  poet  of  the  two,  fucli  a 
very  purpofes.  And  is  it  conceivable,  fay  they,  that  He  judgment  will  be  allowed  to  be  partial,  whether  formed 
would  leave  the  care  of  our  fellow-creatures  a  matter  by  himfelf  or  by  any  of -his  admirers.  We  apprehend, 
of  indlScrence,  till  each  man  fhould  be  able  to  diicover  however,  that  the  procefs  of  its  formation  was  the  fame 
or  be  tuiuiht  that  by  loving  his  neighbour,  and  doing  in  every  mind  by  which  it  was  hejd. 
him  all  the  good  in  his  power,  he  would  be  moft  effee-  1  he  origin  of  fclf- partiality  is  not  difficult  to  be 
tiially  promoting  liis  own  happinefs  ?  It  is  difhonouriiig  found  ;  and  our  partialities  to  our  friends  may  be  tra- 
vlitue,  they  continac,  to  make  it  proceed  in  any  in*  ced  to  a  fimllar  fource.  By  the  conftitution  of  our  na- 
ftance  from  a  profpea  of  happinefs,  oi  a  dread  of  mi-  tine  we  arc  impelled  to  fhun  pain  and  to  purfue  plea- 
fery  ;  and  they  appeal  from  theory  to  faCf,  as  exhibi-  fare  ;  but  reraorfe,  the  feverdl  of  all  pains,  is  the  never- 
ted  in  the  condiiCl  of  favage  tribes,  who  deliberate  failing  confequence  of  vicious  conduCl.  Remorfe  arifes 
litBe  on  the  confeqiiences  of  their  adions.  from  the  dread  of  that  punifliment  which  v/e  believe  will 

Th  ii  antngonifts  reply,  that  the  condiia  of  favage  in  a  future  Rate  be  infliaed  on  vice  unrepented  of  in 
tribes  is  to  be  coirfulered  as  that  of  children  in  civilized  this  ;  and  therefore  every  vicious  perfon  endeavours  by 
nations,  regulated  entirely  by  the  examples  which  they  all  poffiible  means  to  banifh^  that  dread  from  his  own- 
have  before  them  ;  that  their  anions  cannot  be  the  mind.  One  way  of  effieaing  this  is  to  compare  his 
effspring  of  innate  inflinas,  otherwife  favage  virtues  own  life  with  the  lives  of  others  ;  for  he  fancies  that  if 
would,  under  hmilar  circiimflances,  everywhere  be  the  numbers  be  as  wicked  as  himfelf,  the  benevolent  Lord 
fame,  which  is  contrary  to  hS:  ;  that  virtue  proceeds  of  all  tilings  will  not  involve  them  in  one  common 
from  an  intcrefted  motive  on  either  fiippofitiori  ;  and  ruin.  Hence,  by  magnifying  to  hirnfelf  the  tempta- 
that  the  motive  which  the  inftindive  feheme  holds  up  tions  which  led  him  aftray,  and  diminifhing  the  injuries 
is  the  moft  felfifti  of  the  two.  The  other  theory  flip-  which  his  condudl  has  done  in  the  world,  and  by  adopt- 
pofes,  that  the  governing  motive  is  the  hope  future  ing  a  courfe  diametrically  the  reveife,  when  eftimating 
happinefs  and  the  dread  of  future  mifery  ;  the  inftinc-  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  condud  of  his  nelgh- 
tivc  feheme  hipply  a  prefnt  motive  in  the  felf-compla-  hours,  he  foon  conies  to  believe  that  he  is  at  lead  not 
ccncy  arifing  in  the  heart  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  right  more  wicked  than  they.  Thus  is  felf-partiality  formed 
rontlu<^.  The  former  is  a  rational  motive,  the  latter  in  the  mind,  and  quickly  blinds  him  who  is  under  its  in- 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  reafon  than  the  enjoyment  fluence  fo  completely,  as  to  hide  from  him  the  very 
iiiifjng  from  eating  or  drinking,  or  from  the  inter-  faults  which  he  fees  and  blames  in  others.  Hence  the 
courfe  between  the  fexes.  But  we  mean  rot  to  purfue  cowanl  thinks  himfelf  only  cautious,  the  mifer  frugal, 
the  fnbjeft  farther,  as  v  e  have  faid  enough  on  it  in  the  Partiality  is  formed  in  the  very  fame  manner  to  natural 
ailicks  Benevolknce,  Instinct,  Passion,  and  Phi-  or  acquired  accomplifhments,  whether  mental  or-corpo- 
I'ANTHROPY.  We  fliall  therefore  conclude  with  obfer-  real.  Thefe  always  procure  refpcdl  to  him  who  is  pof- 
ving,  that  there  is  certainly  a  virtuous  as  well  as  a  vici-  felled  of  them  ;  and  as  refpcfl  is  accompanied  with  ma- 
oi:s  fdr  love,  and  that  “  true  felf-love  and  focial  are  the  ny  advantages,  every  man  wilhes  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
fame.”  If  he  fail  In  his  attempts,  he  coiifoles  himfelf  with 

SFi.F-Murcur.  See  Suicide.  the  perfuafion  that  it  is  at  kaft  due  to  his  merits,  and 

5’js/F-P.7r;/W//y,  is  a  plirafe  employed  by  f®me  philo-  that  it  is  only  withheld  by  the  envy  of  the  public. 

^  See  Lord  fophers  ^  to  exprefs  that  weakriefs  of  hum.an  nature  He  compares  the  particular  branch  of  fcicnce  or  bodily 

Kames*s  through  which  men  overvalue  themfelves  when  compa-  accomplifhment  in  which  he  himfelf  n^^ft  excels,  with 

red  with  others.  It  is  diftinguiflied  from  general  par-  tliofc  which  have  conferred  fplendor  on  his  rival ;  and 

inljfig.  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  the  expreftion,  be-  eulily  finds  that  his  own  excellencies  are  of  the  higheft 

caufe  it  is  thought  that  a  man  is  led  to  over-rate  his  order,  and  entitled  to  the  gi  eateft  fiiare  of  public  efteem. 
own  accomplifhments,  either  by  a  particular  inftind,  or  Hence  the  polite  fcliolar  defpifes  the  mathematician  ; 
by  a  procefs  of  intelled  different  fiom  that  by  which  the  reader  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  all  the  modern  difeo- 

he  over-rates  the  accomplifhments  of  his  friends  or  chil-  veries  in  phyfical  and  moral  fcicnce  ;  and  the  mere  ex- 

dren.  The  former  kind  of  partiality  is  wholly  fclfifh  ;  perimentalift  holds  in  the  moft  fovereign  contempt  a  crl- 
the  latter  partakes  much  of  benevolence;  tical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  pupil 

This  dlftinftion  may  perhaps  be  deemed  plaufible  by  of  the  ancients  denies  the  merits  of  the  moderns,  wliilft 
thofe  who  confider  the  human  mind  as  little  more  thun  the  mere  modern  allows  nothing  to  tlie  ancients  ;  and 
a  bundle  of  inftin^Is  ;  but  it  muft  appear  perfectly  ridi-  thus  each  becomes  partial  to  his  own  acquiluions,  and 
cnlous  to  fuch  as  refolve  the  greater  part  of  apparent  of  courfe  to  himfek,  for  having  been  at  the  trouble  to 
inftlnfts  into  early  and  deep-rooted  affociations  ol  ideas,  make  them, 

L  the  partialities  which  moft  men  have  to  their  friends.  Partiality  to  our  friends  and  families  is  generated  in  * 
tkrir  families,  and  themfelves,  be  inftindtive,  they  are  the  very  fame  way.  Whenever  we  acquire  fuch  an  af- 

2  ^  fcdlion  - 
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,  Selim  fe£^*ion  for  them  as  to  confK’er  their  happ’nefa  as  a4- 

Sellar^  to  our  own  (fee  Passiom).  wo  their  e>s-* 

_ ^  ccllencies,  and  diminifh  their  defe<^ls,  for  the  fame  rea^ 

fon,  and  by  the  fame  procefs,  tliat  we  magnify  and  di. 
nuihili  our  own.  All  partialities,  however,  are  preju¬ 
dices,  and  prejudices  oF  the  wor!t  kind.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  guarded  againii  with  the  utrrjoil  care, 
by  the  fame  means  which  we  have  elfewhere  recorn.. 
mended  (fee  Prejudice  and  Metaphysics,  n^^  98,) ; 
and  he  who  Is  partial  to  his  own  virtue  or  his  bwn 
knowledge,  will  do  well  to  compare  the  Former,  not 
-with  the  condud  of  his  neighbour,  but  with  the  txprefs 
nde  of  his  duty  ;  and  to  confider  the  latter  as  no  far¬ 
ther  valuable  than  as  it  contributes  to  the  fum  of  hu¬ 
man  happlncfs, 

vSELiM  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Bajazet  II.  He  made  war  upon  hla  father,  and 
though  defeated  In  1 51 1,  he  at  lad  dethroned  him  and 
took  him  prifoner,  and  immediately  difpatchcd  him  by 
poifon,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Achmet,  and 
bis  younger  Ivorkud,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  prince. 
Having  ellablifhed  his  throne  by  thefe  crimes,  he  march¬ 
ed  againft  Campfon-Gaupy  foverelgn  oi  Egypt,  gained 
a  great  vidory  at  Aleppo,  and  llew  their  general.  But 
though  the  fultan  perlfhcd  in  that  battle,  the  Marne* 
inks  determined  to  oppofe  the  emperor.  Selim  enter¬ 
ing  their  country  at  the  head  of  his  army,  defeated  the 
Egyptians  in  two  battles,  and  ordered  Toumonbai,  the 
new  elected  fultan,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  be 
bung  on  a  gibbet.  He  then  took  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
ja.nd  in  a  (liort  time  reduced  all  Egypt  to  fubjedion. 
Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in  Egypt, 
which  had  continued  for  more  than  260  years,  He 
confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  by  which  they  carried  on  their  com¬ 
merce  with  India,  and  formed  a  league  with  them  to 
dellroy  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  that  country. 
(See  India,  n'*  37).  Selim  had  before  this  gained  a 
great  Yl6Iory '  over  the  Perfians,  and  ftrlpped  them  of 
Taiirls  and  Keman.  He  Was  preparing  to  attack 
Chriftendom  when  he  was  felzed  with  an  ulcerous  fore 
5n  the  back.  Thinking  that  the*  air  of  Adrianople 
would  rcllore  his  health,  he  ordered  hlmfelF  to  be  con- 
du6Ied  thither ;  but  he  died  at  Clarl  in  Thrace  on  his 
road  to  that  city,  in  the  year  1520,  in  the  very  fpot 
where  he  had  poifoned  his  father.  He  reigned  8  years, 
and  lived  54.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  fo- 
briety,  and  liberality ;  he  was  fond  of  hiftory,  and  v.^rote 
fome  verfes.  But  thefe  good  qualities  were  obfeured 
by  the  moft  abominable  crimes  that  ever  difgraced  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  {bed¬ 
ding  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  fecured  it  by  murder¬ 
ing  his  brothers  and  eight  nephewS^  and  every  bafhaw 
who  had  been  faithful  to  his  duty. 

SELINUM,  in  botany  j  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  peniandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
Urnhellata^  The  fruit  is  oval,  oblong,  comprelfed,  p^arie, 
and  ilriated  in  the  middle  :  the  involucrum  Is  reflexed  5 
the  petals  cordate  and  equal.  There  are  feven  Ipecies, 
the  fylveftre,  paluHre,  caftriacum,  carvifolia,  chabraei, 
feguieri,  monnierl. 

SELKIRK  (Alexander),  whofe  adventures  gave 
rife  to  a  w^ell  known  hiliorical  romance,  was  born  at 
•Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  about  the  year  1676, 
imd  >yas  bred  a  feaman.  Pie  w'ent  from  England,  in 
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T703,  in  the  cap?\city  of  failin  r^mafter  of  a  fmall  veffe!  S 
called  ^tCtnqm- l^Qrh  Charles  Pickering  captain,  ^ 

burthen  about  90  tons,  with  16  guns  and  63  men  ;  and 
in  September  the  fame  year  failed  from  Corke,  In  com¬ 
pany  with  another  fhip  of  26  guns  and  120  men,  called 
the  St  George,  commanded  by  that  famous  navigator 
William  Dumpier, 'intending  to  cruize  on  the  Spaniards 
in  the  South  Sea.  On  the  coafl  of  Brazil,  Pickering 
died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  his  lieute¬ 
nant  Thomas  Stradling,  They  proceeded  on  their 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  the' iOand  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandes,  whence  they  weit;  driven  by  the  appearance 
of  two  French  (hips  of  36  guns  each,  and  left  five  of 
Stradllng’s  men  there  on  fiiore,  who  were  taken  o^  by 
the  French.  Hence  they  failed  to  the  coail  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  wherei  Dampicr  and  Stradling  quarrelled,  and  fepa- 
rated  by  agreement,  an  the  19th  of  May  1704.  In  * 
September  Following,  Stradling  came  again  to  the  iOand 
of  Juan  Fernandes,  where  Selkirk  and  hia  captain  b.ad 
a  difference,  which,  with  the  circumfiance  of  the  fiiip’s 
being  very  leaky,  and  in  bad  condition,  induced  him  to 
determine  on  ttaying  there  alone  ;  bqt  when  his  com¬ 
panions  were  about  to  depart,  his  refolution  was  fhaken, 
and  he  defired  to  be  taken  on  board  again.  The  captain, 
however,  refufed  to  admit  him,  and  he  was  obliged  t(i 
remain,  having  nothing  but  his  clothes,  bedding,  a  gun, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  a  hatchet, 
knife,  and  kettle  j  his  hooka,  and  mathematical  and 
nautical  inftruments.  He  kept  up  his  fpirita  tolerably 
till  he  faw  the  vefTel  put  off,  \vdren  (as  he  afterwards 
related)  his  heart  yearned  within  him,  and  melted  at 
parting  with  his  comrades  and  all  human  fociety  at  once* 

« - -  Yet  believe  me,  Areas, 

Such  is  the  rooted!  love  we  bear  mankind, 

All  rufiluns  as  they  were,  I  never  heard 

A  found  fo  difmal  as  their  parting  oars.” 

Thomjon^s 

Thus  left  foie  monarch  of  the  ifland,  with  plenty  of 
the  necefiaries  of  life,  he  found  hlmfelf  in  a  fitUAtion 
hardly  fupportable.  He  had  fifh,  goaFs  flelh,  turnips 
and  other  vegetables  \  yet  he  grew  dejeded,  languid, 
and  melancholy,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fcarce  able 
to  refrain  from  doing  violence  to  hlmfelf.  Eighteen 
months  palled  before  he  could,  by  rcctfoning,  reading 
his  bible,  and  ftudy,  be  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his 
condition.  At  length  he  grew  happy,  employing  him- 
felF  In  decorating  his  huts,  chafing  the  goats,  whom^he 
equalled  in  fpeed,  and  fcarcely  e\^er  failed  of  catching* 

He  alfo  tamed  ‘young  kids,  laming  them  to  prevent 
their  becoming  wild  ;  and  he  kept  a  guard  of  tame  cats 
about  him,  to  defend  him  when  afieep  from  the  rats, 
who  were  very  troublefome.  When  his  clothes  were 
worn  out,  he  made  others  of  goats  fitins,  hut  could  not 
fucceed  in  making  fiioes,  with  the  ufe  ol  which,  how¬ 
ever,  habit,  in  time,  enabl^  him  to  difpenfe.  His  only 
liquor  was  water.  He  computed  that  he  had  caught 
1000  goats  during  his  abode  in  the  ifland  5  of  which 
he  had  let  go  500,  after  marking  them  by  flitting  their 
ears.  Commodore  Anfon's  people,  who  were  there 
about  30  years  after,  found  the  firft  goat  which  they 
fliot  upon  landing,  was  thus  marked,  and  as  it  appeared 
to  be  very  old,  concluded  that  it  had  been  under  the 
power  of  Selkirk.  But  it  appears  by  captain  Carteret^s 
account  of  his  voyage  in  the  Swallow  (loop,  that  other 
perfons  pratWed  this  mode  ol  markingj  as  he  found  a 
1  goat 
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^cvn4us  hitherto  dlftin^uinied  himrelF  by  the  clnffical  elegance 
S^cutorcs.  compofitions,  that  be  was  foon  called  upon  to  fill 

- the  important  pod  of  private  Latin  fecretary  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  This  was  the  mod  ho¬ 
nourable  office  to  which  our  author  was  ever  appointed  ; 
hut  before  he  could  enter  upon  it  death  put  a  dop  to  his 
career  of  glory.  Having  arrived  at  Saint  Amand  in  the 
didrj(5t  of  Tournay^  in  order  to  meet,  upon  bulinefs, 
with  the  biffiop  of  Utrecht,  he  was  on  the  8th  of  Odlo- 
her  1 536  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  the  very  flower  of 
/  his  age,  not  having  quite  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
■year.  He  was  interred  in  tlic  chinch  of  the  Benedicfines, 
of  which  his  patron,  the  bifhop,  was  allot  or  pro-abbot  ; 
and  his  near  relations  eredled  to  his  memory  a  inai'ble 
monument,  with  a  plain  Latin  inferiptron. 

The  works  of  Secundus  have  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  of  which  the  bed  and  mod  copious  is  that  of 
Scriverius  already  mentioned.  It  confids  of  Julia,  Eleg. 
Eih.  I.;  Amores*  Eleg,  Lib.  2.;  ad  Diversos  Eleg, 
Lib,  3.  ;  Basia,  dyled  by  the  editor  incomparabilh  et 
divinus  prorfus  liber ;  EpiGRAmmata;  Odarum  //3e’r 
nnus  ;  liber  unus  FJegiaca  ;  Epistola- 

RUM  liber  alter,  heroico  carmine  feriptns  ;  Funerum  liber 
unus  ;  Sylv/e  et  Carminum  fragmenta  ;  Poemata 
nonnulla  fratrum  ;  ItinerariA  Secundi  iria,  See.  ; 
^PisTOL/E  totia’em,  foluta  oratione.  Of  thefe  works  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  in  us  to  give  any  charader  after 
the  ample  tedimonies  prefixed  to  them  of  Lelius  Greg. 
Gyraldus,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Theodore  Be%a,  and  others 
equally  celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  all 
fpeak  of  them  with  rapture.  A  French  critic,  indeed, 
after  having  affirmed  that  the  genius  of  Secundus  never 
produced  any  thing  which  was  not  excellent  in  its  kind, 
adds,  with  too  much  truth,  Mais  fa  mufe  ejl  un  pen  trap 
^  lafdrve.  For  this  fault  our  author  makes  the  following 

'  apology  in  an  epigram  addreffed  to  the  grammarians  ; 

Carmina  cur  fpargam  cunflis  lafciva  libellis, 

^ .  Queritis  ?  Infulfos  arceo  grammaticos. 

Fortia  magnanimi  canerem  fi  Csefaris  arma, 

Fa<flave  Divorum  religiofa  virum  : 

Qnot  mifer  exciperemque  notas,  patererque  lituras  ? 

.  Quot  fierem  teneris  fupplicium  pueris  ? 

At  nuncuda  mihi  didlant  cum  Basia  carmen, 
Pniriet  et  verfu  mentula  multa  meo  ; 

Me  leget  innuptse  juvenis  placiturus  arnicas, 

Et  placitura  nova  blanda  puella  viro  : 

Et  quemeunque  juvat  lepidoruin  de  grege  vatiim 
Otia  fedivis  ludere  deliciis. 

Lufibus  et  laetis  procul  hinc  abfifilte,  s;evi 
Grammatici,  injudas  et  cohibite  manus. 

Ne  puer,  ab  malleis  caefus  lacrymanfque  leporis  ; 
I)URAM  forte  MEIS  OSSIBUS  OPTET  HUMUM. 


SECURIDACA,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
diadclphia,  and  to  the  order  of  oflandria.  The  calyx 
has  three  leaves,  which  are  fmall,  deciduous,  and  colour¬ 
ed.  The  corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  petals,  is  oblong,  draight,  and  conjoined 
to  the  Carina  at  the  bafe.  The  carina  is  of  the  feme 
length  with  the  alae.  The  legumen  is  ovated,  unilocu¬ 
lar,  monofpermous,  and  ending  in  a  ligulatcd  ala. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  ereBa  and  volubilh.  The 
ere^la  has  an  upright  dem :  the  volubilis  or  fcandens  is 
a  climbing  plant,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Wed  Indies. 
SECUl  ORES,  a  fpecies  of  gladiators  among  the 
V0L.XVIL  Parti. 


Romans,  whole  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  fhield,  and  a 
fword  or  a  leaden  bullet.  They  were  armed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  becaule  they  had  to  contend  with  the  retiarii,  who 
were  dreffed  in  a  fiiort  tunic,  bore  a  three-pointed  lance 
ill  their  left  hand,  and  a  net  in  their  right.  I’he  reti- 
arius  attempted  to  cad  liis  net  over  the  head  of  the  fc- 
cutor ;  and  if  he  fucceeded,  he  drew  it  together  and  flew 
him  with  his  trident :  but  if  he  miffed  his  aim,  he  im¬ 
mediately  betook  himfelf  to  flight  till  he  could  find  a 
fecond  opportunity  of  intangling  his  adverfaiy  with  Li's 
net.  He  was  piirfued  by  the  fecutor,  who  endeavoured 
to  difpatch  him  in  his  flight. 

Secutores  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  fuch  gladiators 
who  took  the  place  of  thofe  killed  in  the  combat,  or 
who  engaged  the  conqueror.  This  pod  was  ufually 
taken  by  lot. 

SEDAN  is  a  town  of  Champagne  in  France,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  49,  46.  ^ILis  is  the  capital  of 
a  principality  of  the  feme  name,  fituated  on  the  Maefe, 
fix  miles  from  Bouillon,  and  fifteen  from  Charleville. 
Its  fituation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Liege, 
•Namur,  and  Idmburg,  formerly  rendered  it  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  well  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a  flrong  citadel.  The  cadle  is  fituated  on  a 
rock,  furrounded  with  large  towers  and  drong  walls  ; 
here  you  fee  a  mod  beautiful  magazine  of  ancient  arms. 
The  governors  palace  is  oppofite  the  cadle.  From 
the  ramparts  you  have  a  mod  agreeable  profpe6l  of  the 
Maefe  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Though  the 
tov/n  is  but  fmall,  yet  it  is  full  of  tradefmen,  as  tanners, 
weavers,  dyers,  See,  the  manufadure  of  fine  cloth 
in  this  city  employing  a  great  number  of  hands.  The 
principality  of  Sedan  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  obliged  in  the  beginning  of  t!ie  lad 
century  to  refign  it  to  the  crown. 

SEDAN-CHAIR  is  a  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a 
fingle  perfon,  fufpended  by  two  poles,  and  borne  by  two 
men,  hence  denominated  chairmen.  They  w^ere  fird  intro¬ 
duced  in  London  in  1634,  when  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb 
obtained  the  foie  privilege  to  ufe,  let,  and  hire  a  number 
of  the  faid  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years. 

SEDITION,  among  civilians,  is  iifed  for  a  fa6lIous 
commotion  -of  the  people,  or  an  affembly  of  a  number 
of  citizens  without  lawful  authority,  tending  to  didurb 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  foclety.  Tliis  offence  is  of 
different  kinds  ;  fome  feditlons  more  immediately  tlireat- 
enlng  the  fupreme  power,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the 
prefent  conllltutlon  of  the  date  ;  others  tending  only 
towards  the  redrefs  of  private  grievances.  Among  the 
Romans,  therefore.  It  was  varioufly  pun  idled,  according 
as  its  end  and  tendency  threatened  greater  mifehief. 
See  lib.  i.  Cod.  de  Sediliofs,  and  Mat.  de  Crimhi.Y^.  ii, 
II.  de  Ltefa  Majejlute.  In  the  punifhment,  the  authors 
and  ringleaders  w^ere  jullly  didinguiflred  from  thofe  who, 
with  lefs  wicked  Intention,  joined  and  made  part  of  the 
multitude. 

The  fame  didin£IIon  holds  in .  the  law  of  England 
and  in  that  of  Scotland.  Some  kinds  of  fedition  in 
England  amount  to  Iiigh  treafon,  and  come  wntlrlii  the 
dat.  25  Edw.  III.  as  levying  war  againd  the  king. 
And  feveral  feditions  are  mentioned  in  the  Scotch  a£ls 
of  parliament  as  treafonable.  Bayne's  Grim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  p.  33,  34.  The  law  of  Scotland  makes  riot¬ 
ous  and  tumultuous  affemblies  a  fpecies  of  fedition. 
But  the  law  there,  as  well  as  In  England,  Is  now  chiefly 
H  h  I'egulatcd 
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reg'ulated  Ijy  tlia  not  a(^,  made  i  Geo.  L  only  It  Is  to  be  her,  he 
obferved,  that  th.e  proper  ofFicers  In  Scotland,  to  make 
the  proclamation  thereby  enacted, ^re  flieriiTs,  flewards, 
and  bailies  of  regalities,  or  their  deputies  ;  maglilrates 
of  royal  boroughs,  and  all  other  inferior  judges  and 
magiitrates;  hfgh  and  petty  conflables,  or  other  oilicers 
of  the  peace,  in  any  county,  flewartry,  city,  or  town. 

And  in  that  part  of  the  iOand,  the  punilhincnt  of  the 
ofTcncc  is  any  thing  fnort  of  death  vvliidi  the  judges, 
in  their  difevetion,  may  appoint. 

SEDATIVES,  in  medicine,  a  generad  name  for 
fuch  medicines  as  weaken  the  powei's  of  nature,  fuch  as 
blood-letting,  cooling  Edts,  purgatives, 

SE  DEFEN DENDO,  in  lav/,  a  plea  ufed  For  him 
that  is  charged  with  the  death  of  another,  by  alleffiag 
that  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  doing;  what  he  did  in 
bis  own  defence  :  as  that  the  other  afTanlted  him  in  fiicli 
a  manner,  that  if  he  had  not  don^  w^hat  he  did,  lie  muff 
have  been  in  hazard  oi  his  own  life.  See  EIomicioe 
and  Murder. 

SEDIME.NT,  the  fettlement  or  dregs  pf  any  thing, 
or  that  grofs  heavy  pa.t  of  a  fluid  body  which  finks  to 
the  bottom  ot  the  vefiel  when  at  relt. 

SEDLEY  (Sir  Charles),  an  Englifli  poet  and  wit, 
the  foil  of  Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  was 
born  about  the  year  1639.  At  the  reiloration  he  came 
to  London  to  join  the  general  jubilee  ;  and  commen¬ 
ced  wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant  He  was  fo  much 
admired,  that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the 
poets;  wAich  made  king  Charles  tell  him,  that  Na¬ 
ture  had  given  him  a  patent  to  be  Apollons  viceroy. 

The  produdllons  of  his  pen  were  fome  plays,  and  feveral 
delicately  tender  amorous  poems,  in  which  the  foftiiefs 
of  the  verfes  was  fo  exquifite,  as  to  be  called  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  Sedley' s  witchcraft,  “  i  here 
were  no  marks  of  genius  or  true  poetry  to  be  deferied, 

(fay  the  authors  of  the  Blographia  Britannica^  ;  the 
art  wholly  confided  in  raifiiig  loofe  thoughts  and  lewd 
defires,  without  giving  any  alarm ;  and  fo  the  poifon 
v/orked  gently  and  irrefiftihly.  Oiir  author,  we  may 
be  fure,  did  not  efcape  the  iiV’cdion  of  his  own  art,  or 
ratlier  was  firfl  tainted  himfelf  before  he  fpread  the  in- 
fedfion  to  othersd^  —  A  very  ingenious  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
fect  day,  however,  fpeaks  much  more  favourably  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley’s  wuitings.  He  fludied  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  was  diftinguilhed  for  the  art  of  making  him¬ 
felf  agrecaide,  particularly  to  the  ladies  ;  for  the  verfes 
of  Lord  Rochefter,  beginning  with,  Sedley  has  that  pre- 
^vailing  gentle  art^  &c.  fo  often  quoted,  allude  not  to  his 
writings,  but  to  his  perfonal  addrefsB  MnghorrC s 

Effufions,  &C.J — But  while  he  thus  grew  in  repntatior> 
for  wit  and  in  favour  wdth  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and 
debauched  :  his  eftate  was  impaired,  and  his  morals  were 
corrupted.  One  of  his  frolics,  however,  being  followed 
by  an  Indiftment  and  a  heavy  fine.  Sir  Cl  arles  took  a 
more  ferious  turn,  applied  himfelf  to  bufiners,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  parliament,  in  which  he  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  fpeaker.  We  find  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  whole  attempts  upon 
the  conilitution  he  vigoroufly  withftood ;  and  he  was 
very  adfive  Id  bringing  on  the  revolution.  This  was 
thought  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours 
from  James.  But  that  prince  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Sir 
Charles's  daughter  ^though  it  feems  Ihe  was  not  very 
handfome),  and,  in  ccnfequence  of  his  intrigues  with 
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Sedley  countefs  of  Dorclic^lef, 


created  Mifs  ^  _  . . . 

1  his  honour,  fo  far  from  pieafing,  greatly  fhocked  Sir 
Charles.  However  libertine  he  himfelf  had  been,  yet 
he  could  not  bear  tlie  thoughts  of  his  daughter's  dif- 
honour  ;  and  with  regard  to  her  exaltation,  he  only 
confidered  it  as  rendering  her  more  confpicuoufly  in¬ 
famous,  Ele  therefore  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  king ; 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  motives,  readily  joined 
to  dilpoflefs  him  or  the  throne.  A  witty  faying  of 
Sedley’s,  on  this  occafion,  is  recor  hrl.  “  I  hate  in¬ 
gratitude,  (faid  Sir  Charles)  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
king  has  made  my  daiu>hter  a  countefs,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  his  daughter  a  queen  meaning  the  priucefs 
Maiy,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  difpofTefled 
James  of  the.  throne  at  the  revolution.  He  lived  to  the 
hegiiinliyg  of  queen  Anne’s  reign  ;  and  his  works  were 
printed  in  2  vols  8vo,  1719. 

8EDR,  or  Sedre,  the  high-pridl  of  the  fe6l  of  AH 
among  tlie^  IVrlians.  The  fedre  is  appointed  by  the 
emperor  of  Perfia,  who  ufiially  confers  the  dii’nity  on 
his  neared  relation.  The  junTdiflioii  of  the  fedie  ex¬ 
tends  over  all  effeds  deftined  for  pious  purpofes,  over 
all  mofques,  hofpitals,  colleges,  fepiilclires,  and  mo- 
nafleries.^  He  dilpofes  of  all  ecclelia(lical  employments, 
and^  nominates  all  the  fiiperiors  of  religious  hoiifes.  His 
decifions  in  matters  of  religion  are  received  as  fo  many 
infallible  oracles  ;  he  judges  of  all  criminal  matters  in 
his  own  houfe  without  appeal.  His  authority  is  ba¬ 
lanced  by  that  of  the  mudfitehid,  or  fird  theologue  of 
the  empire. 

SEDUC  riON,  is  the  aft  of  tempting  and  drawing 
afide  from  the  right  path,  and  comprehends  every  'en¬ 
deavour  to  corrupt  any  individual  of  the  human  race. 
This  istlie  import  of  the  word  in  its  larged  andmodgene- 
ral  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  aft 
of  tempting  a  virtuous  woman  to  part  with  her  chadity. 

The  fsducer  of  female  innocence  praftifes  the  fame 
dratagems  of  fraud  to  get  pofleflion  of  a  woman's  per- 
foii,  that  the  /windier  employs  to  get  poiTeflion  of  his 
neighbour’s  goods  or  money  ;  yet  \he  law  of  honour, 
which  pretends  to  abhor  deceit,  and  which  impels  its  vo¬ 
taries  to  murder  every  man  who  prefumes,  however  jud- 
ly,  to  fuipeft  them  of  fraud,  or  to  quedion  their  vera¬ 
city,  applauds  the  addrefs  of  a  fuccefsful  intrigue,  tho^ 
it  be  well  known  that  the  feducer  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  his  end  without  fwearing  to  the  truth  of  a  thou- 
fand  falfehoods,  and  calling  upon  God  to  witnefs  pro- 
mifes  which  he  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

The  law  of  honour  is  indeed  a  very  capricious  rule, 
which  accommodates  Itfeif  to  the  pleafures  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  higher  life  ;  but  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  enafted  for  the  equal  proteftion  of  high  and  low,, 
may  be  fnppofed  to  view  the  guilt  of  feduftion  with  a 
more  impartial  eye.  Yet  for  this  offence,  even  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom  have  provided  no  other  punifhment 
than  a  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  to  the  Injured  family  ; 
which,  in  England,  can  be  obtained  only  by  one  of  the 
quainted  fiftions  in  the  world,  by  the  father’s  bringing 
his  aftion  againd  the  feducer  for  the  lofs  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  fervice  during  her  pregnancy  and  nurturing.  See 
Paley’s  Moral Phtlofophy,  Book  III.  Part  lii.  Chap.  3. 

The  moralid,  however,  who  ediraates  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  aftions,  not  by  laws  of  human  appointment^ 
but  by  their  general  confequences  as  edablHhed  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  mud  confider  the  feducer  as  a  criminal 
^  01 
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Seduft'on.  of  the  deepeft  Ruilt.  In  every  civilized  country,  an^d  in 
jTiciny  couRtrics  where  civilization  has  made  but  iinall 
progrefs,  the  virtue  of  women  is  colleded  as  it  were  in- 
to  a^fingle  point,  which  they  are  to  guard  above  all 
things,  as  that  on  which  their  happinefs  and  reputation 
wholly  deoend.  At  nrll  light  this  may  appear  a  capri¬ 
cious  regulation  ;  but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  con- 
vince  us  of  the  contraiy.  In  the  married  ftate  fo  much 
conf  denee  is  necelTarily  repofed  in  the  fidelity  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  beds  pf  their  hufbands,  and  evils  lo  great 
refult  from  the  violation  of  that  fidelity,  that  whatevei 
contributes  in  any  degree  to  its  prefervation,  mufl  be 
ao-reeable  to  him  who,  in  eftablifhing  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,  intended  them  to  be  fiibfervient  to  the  real  happi¬ 
nefs  of  all  his  creatures.  But  nothing  contributes  fo 
much  to  preferve  the  fidelity  of  wives  to  their  hufbands, 
as  the  impreffing  upon  the  minds  of  women  the  liigheft 
veneration  for  the  virtue  of  chaftity.  She  who,  when 
unmarried,  has  been  acciillomed  to  grant  favours  to  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  will  not  find  it  eafy,  if  indeed  pofiible,  to 
refifl  afterwards  the  allurements  of  variety.  It  is  there- 
fore  a  wife  inftitution,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  made  us,  to  train  up  women  fo  as  that  they  may 
look  upon  the  lofs  of  their  chaftity  as  the  moft  difgrace- 
fiil  of  all  crimes  ;  as  that  which  finks  them  in  the  order 
of  iociety,  and  robs  them  of  all  their  value.  In  this 
light  virtuous  women  adually  look  upon  the  lofs  of 
chaftity.  The  importance  of  that  virtue  has  been  fo 
deeply  impreffed  upon  their  minds,  and  is  fo  clofely  af- 
fociated  with  the  principle  oi  honour,  that  they  cannot 
think  but  with  abhorrence  upon  the  very  deed  by  which 
it  is  loft.  He  therefore  who  by  fraud  and  taliehood 
perfii'cides  the  unfufpedfing  girl  to  deviate  in  one  inftance 
from  the  honour  of  the  fex,  weakens  in  a  great  degree 
her  moral  principle  ;  and  if  he  reconcile  her  to  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  her  crime,  he  deftroys  that  principle  entirely, 
as  Ihe  has  been  taught  to  confider  all  other  virtues  as 
inferior  to  that  of  chaftity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  hearts 
of  proftitutes  are  generally  fteeled  againft  the  miferies 
of  their  fellow^-creatures  ;  that  they  lend  their  aid  to 
the  feduccr  in  his  practices  upon  other  girls  ;  that  tliey 
lie  and  fwear  and  Ileal  without  compuncl-ion  ;  and 
that  too  many  of  them  hefitate  not  to  commit  murder 
if  it  can  ferve  any  fclfifli  purpofe  of  their  own. 

The  lofs  of  virtue,  though  the  greateft  that  m.aii  or 
woman  can  fuftaln,  is  not  the  only  injury  which  the  Ic- 
ducer  brings  upon  the  girl  whom  he  deceives.  She 
cannot  at  once  reconcile  herfelt  to  proftitution,  or  even 
to  the  lofs  of  charaaer  ;  and  while  a  fenfe  of  lhame  re- 
mains  in  her  mind,  the  mifery  which  (lie  fiiffers  miift  be 
exquifite.  She  know^s  that  Ihe  has  forreited  wdiat  in 
the  female  chara^er  is  moft  valued  by  both  lexes  ;  and 
fhe  mull  be  under  the  perpetual  dread  of  a  difeovery. 
She  cannot  even  con  'de  in  the  honour  of  her  feducer, 
who  may  reveal  her  fecret  in  a  fit  of  diunkenuels,  and 
thus  rob  her  of  her  tame  as  well  as  of  her  virtue  ;  and 
while  file  is  in  this  ftate  of  anxious  uncertainty,  the 
agony  ot  her  mind  mull  be  infiipportable.  'nrat  it  is 
fo  in  facl,  the  many  inftances  of  child  murder  oy  iJumai- 
ried  women  of  cveiy  rank  leave  us  no  room -to  doubt. 
The  affection  ot  a  mother  to  her  new-born  child  is  one 
o1  the  moft  unequivocal  and  ftrongeft  inftiiidls  ui  human 
nature  (lee  Instinct)  ;  and  nothing  fiiort  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  diftrefs  could  prompt  any  one  fo  far  to  op- 


pofe*  her  nature  as  to  embrue  her  hands  xn  the  blood  of  5^ 
her  imploring  inlant. 

Even  this  deed  of  horror  feldom  prevents  a  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  mother’s  frailty,  which  is  indjed  commonly 
difeovered,  though  no  ch  id  has  beeii^  the  cor.iequence 
of  her  intrigue.  He  who  can  fedtiee  is  b‘  fe  enough  10 
beti-ay  ;  and  no  woman  can  part  with  her  honour,  and 
retain  any  well  grounded  hope  that  her  amoim  lhaU  be 
keptlecret.  The  villain  to  v/hom  fhe  iurrendereo  wull 
glory  ill  his  vidlory,  it  it  was  with  difficulty  obtained  ; 
and  if  fhe  lurrendered  at  diferetion,  her  own  behaviour 
will  reveal  her  fecret.  Her  reputation  is  then  irretrie- 
vably  loft,  and  no  future  circumipediion  will  be  of  the 
fmalleft  avail  to  recover  it.  She  will  be  fhunned  by  the 
virtuous  part  of  her  own  fex,  and  treated  as  a  mere  in- 
ftrument  of  pleal'ure  by  the  other.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances  file  cannot  exped  to  be  married  with  advantage. 
She  may  perhaps  be  able  to  captivate  the  heart  ot  a 
hcedlels  youth,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  unite  his  fate 
to  her’s  before  the  delirium  of  his  paflion  lhall  give  him 
time  for  refiedion  ^  fhe  may  be  addreffed  by  a  man  who 
is  a  ftranger  to  her  ftory,  and  married  whik  he  has  no 
fufpicion  of  her  fecret ;  or  llie  may  be  folicited  by  one 
of  a  ftation  inferior  to  her  own,  who,  though  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  tli  ng  that  has  befallen  her,  can  baiter  the 
delicacy  of  wedded  love  for  fome  pecuniary  advantage  ; 
but  from  none  of  thefe  marriages  can  fhe  look  for  hap. 
pinefs.  The  delirium  which  prompted  the  fir  ft  will 
foon  vanifh,  and  leave  the  hufband  to  the  bitternefs  of 
his  own  rtfledions,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce 
cruelty  to  the  wife.  Of  the  fecret,  to  which,  in  the 
fecond  cafe,  the  lover  was  a  ftranger,  the  hufband  will 
foon  make  a  difeovery^  or  at  kaft^  find  room  for  har¬ 
bouring  llrong  fiifpicions;  and  lufpicions  of  having  been 
deceived  in  appoint  lb  delicate  have  hitherto  been  unf- 
formly  the  parents  of  miieiy.  In  the  third  cafe,  the 
man  married  her  merely  lor  money,  of  which  having 
got  the  poftllfioii,  he  has  no  farther  inducement  to  treat 
her  with  refped.  Such  are  fome  of  the  confequenccs 
of  fedudion,  even  when  the  perloii  feduced  has  the  good 
fortune  to  get  aftei wards  a  liufoand  ;  but  this  is  a  for¬ 
tune  whicii  few  in  her  circumftances  can  realonably  ex- 
pcCl.  By  tar  the  greater  part  of  thofe  w^ho  have  been 
defrauded  of  tlieir  virtue  by  the  arts  of  the  leducei  fink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  gudt,  till  they  become  at  laft 
common  proftitutes.  The  public  is  then  deprived  of 
their  fervicc  as  wives  and  parents ;  and  inftead  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  population  of  the  (late,  and  to  the  fum 
of  domellic  felicity,  thefe  outcafts  of  fociety  become  fe- 
ducers  in  their  turn,  corrupting  the  iiiorals  ot  o-ery 
young  man  whofc  appetites  they  can  infiame,  and  of 
every  young  w^oman  whom  they  can  entice  to  their  own 
practices. 

All  this  complication  of  evil  is  produced  at  firft  by 
arts,  which,  if  enrployed  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  would  fubjeci  the  offender  to  the  execration  of 
his  fellow  fubjtds,  and  to  an  ignominious  death :  but 
while  the  forger  of  a  bill  is  purified  with  lekntlefs  ri¬ 
gour  by  the  minifters  ot  juftice,  and  the  fwindler  load¬ 
ed  with  imiverlal  reproach,  the  man  who  by  fraud  and 
forgery  has  tiiticcd  an  innocent  girl  to  gTatiiy  liis  de* 
fires  at  the  expence  of  her  virtue,  cuid  thus  Introduced 
her  into  a  path  which  inuft  infallibly  lead  to  her  own 
ruin,  as  well  as  to  repeated  injuries  lo  the  public  at 
H  h  2  largCj, 
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£fdui5li*or,  large,  Is  not  defpifcd  by  his  own  fcx,  and  Is  too  often  ip 

^Sedum.  carefled  even  by  the  virtuous  part  of  the  other.  Yet 
the  lofs  of  property  may  be  eafily  repaired  ;  the  lofs  of 
honour  Is  irreparable  !  It  is  vain  to  plead  in  alleviation 
of  this  guilt,  that  women  fhould  be  on  their  guard 
againlt  the  arts  of  the  feducer.  Mod  iinqueflionably 
they  fhould  ;  hut  arts  have  been  iifed  which  hardly  any 
degree  of  caution  would  have  been  fullicient  to  conn- 
tcrad.  ^  It  may  as  well  be  laid  that  the  trader  fhould 
be  on  his  guard  agaiiift  the  arts  of  the  forger,  and  ac¬ 
cept  of  no  bill  without  previoiifiy  confiilting  him  in 
whofe  name  it  is  written.  Cafes,  indeed,  occur  in 
trade,  in  which  this  caution  would  be  impofTible  ;  but 
he  mufl  be  little  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  who  does  not  know  that  fituations  Hke- 
wife  occur  in  life,  in  which  it  is  equally  impofTible  for  a 
girl  of  virtue  and  tendernefs  to  refill  the  arts  of  the  man 
who  has  complctly  gained  her  afFedions. 

The  mentioning  of  this  circumllance  leads  11s  to  confi- 
der  another  fpecies  of  fedudion,  which,  though  not  fo 
highly  criminal  as  the  former,  is  yet  far  removed  from 
Jiinoceiice  ;  we  mean  the  pradice  which  is  too  prevalent 
among  young  men  of  fortune  of  employing  every  art 
in  thefr  power  to  gain  the  hearts  of  heedlefs  girls  whom 
they  refolve  neither  to  marry  nor  to  rob  of  their  ho- 
tiour.  ^  Should  a  man  adhere  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
refolution,  which  is  more  than  common  fortitude  can 
always  promife  for  itfelf,  the  injury  which  he  does  to 
the  objed  of  his  amufement  is  yet  very  great,  as  he  raifes 
hopes  of  the  moil  fanguine  kind  merely  to  difappoiiit 
them,  and  diverts  her  afFedions  perhaps  for  ever  from 
fuch  men  as,  had  they  been  fixed  on  one  of  them, 
might  have  rendered  her  completely  happy.  Difap- 
pointmeiits  of  this  kind  have  fometimes  been  fatal  to 
the  unhappy  girl  ;  and  even  when  they  have  neither  de- 
piive<l  her  of  life,  nor  dlfordcred  her  reafoii,  they  have 
often  kept  her  wholly  from  marriage,  which,  whatever 
It  be  to  a  man,  is  that  from  which  every  woman  ex- 
peds  her  chief  happinefs.  We  cannot  therefore  con* 
elude  this  article  more  properly  than  with  warning  our 
female  readers  not  to  give  up  their  hearts  liaflily  to  men 
whofe  flation  in  life  is  much  higher  than  their  own  ; 
and  we  beg  leave  to  affure  every  one  of  them,  that  the 
man  ^dio  folicits  the  lafl  favour  under  the  moft  folcmn 
proraife  of  a  fubfequent  marriage,  is  a  bafe  feducer,  who 
prefers  a  momentary  gratification  of  his  own  to  her 
hoii^oiir  and  happinefs  through  life,  and  has  no  intention 
to  fulnl  his  promife.  Or,  if  hc;^  fhould  by  any  means 
be  compelled  to  fulfil  it,  fhe  may  depend  upon  much  ill 
treatment  in  return  for  her  premature  compliance  with 
his  bafe  defircs. 

SEDUM,  ORPINE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pen 
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The  following  fpecies  Scclura* 


tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  or*> 
der,  SucculenU,  The  calyx  is  qiiinquefid  ;  the  corolla 
IS  pentapetalous,  pointed,  and  fpreading ;  there  are  five 
nedariferous  fquamoe  or  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  ger- 
men.  The  capfules  are  five. 

The  fpecies  are  20  in  number.  i.  The  Verticilla- 
2.  Telephium  ;  3.  Anacampferos  ;  4.  Aizoon  ; 
5.  Hybridum  ;  6.  PopulifoHum  ;  7.  Stellatum  ;  8.  Ce- 
paea;  9.  Libanoticum  ;  10.  Dafyphyllum  ;  ii.  Re- 
i  J.Lineare;  14.  Hifpanicum ; 
i*  um,  i6.  Acre;  17.  Sexangulare;  ib.  Annuum; 


^  Villofum  ;  20.  Atratum. 
are  the  moft  remarkable. 

I .  The  telephium,  common  orpine,  or  live* long,  hath 
a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  knobbed  tubercles, 
fending  up  ered,  round,  fucculent  ftalLs,  branching  half 
a  yard  or  two  feet  high,  garniftied  with  oblong,  plane, 
ferrated,  fucculent  leaves,  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by 
a  leafy  corymbus  of  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  the 
varieties.  This  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  woods  and 
dry  places  in  England,  &:c.  but  has  been  long  a  rcfi- 
dent  of  gardens  for  variety  and  medical  ufe.  2.  The 
anacampicros,  or  decumbent  evergreen  Italian  orpine, 
hath  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  decumbent  or  trailincr 
ftalks,  wedge-fhaped  entire  leaves,  and  the  ftalk^ 
terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  purple  flowers.  3.  The 
riipeftre,  rock  fediim,  or  ftone-crop  of  St  Vincent's  rock, 
hath  llcnder,  trailing,  purple  ftalks ;  fliort,  thick,  awl- 
fhaped,  fucculent,  glaucous  leaves  in  clufters,  quinquefa. 
rioufly  imbricated  round  the  ftalks,  and  the  ftalks  ter* 
minated  by  roundifh  cymofe  bunches  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  naturally  on  St  Vincent's  rock  near 
Briftol,  and  other  rocky  places  in  Europe.  4,  The 
aizoon,  or  Siberian  yellow  orpine,  hath  a  tuberculate, 
fibrous,  perennial  root;  many  upright,  round,  fucculent, 
ftalks,  a  foot  high  ;  lanceolated,  plane,  ferrated,  thick- 
ifh  leaves ;  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by  a  clofe-fittmg 
cymofc  clufter  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  5.  The 
flexum,  reflexed  finall  yellow  fedum,  or  prick-madam, 
hath  a  flender  fibrous  perennial  root ;  fmall  trailing  fuc- 
culent  ftalks,  garuiflied  with  thick,  awl-fhaped,  I'uccii- 
lent  leaves  fparfedly,  the  lower  ones  recurved,  and  the 
ftalks  terminated  by  veflexed  fpikes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  naturally  on  old  walls  and  buildincrs 
in  England,  &c.  6.  The  acre,  acrid  fedum,  common 

ftone-crop  of  the  wall,  or  wall-pepper,  hath  fmall  fibry 
roots,  veiy  flender  fucculent  ftalks  four  or  live  inches 
high,  very  fmall,  fuboval,  gibbous,  ered,  alternate  leaves, 
clofc  together,  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by  trifid- cy- 
mofe  bunches  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  This  fort  grows 
abundantly  oil  rocks,  old  walls,  and  tops  of  buildings, 
alrnoft  everywhere,  which  often  appear  covered  with  the 
flowers  in  fummer.  7.  The  fexangularc,  or  fexangular 
ftone-crop,  hath  a  fibry  perennial  root  ;  thick,  Ihort, 
fucculent  ftalks ;  fmall,  fuboval,  gibbous,  ered  leaves 
clofe  together,  arranged  fix  ways  imbricatim,  and  the' 
ftalks  terminated  by  bunches  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
grows  on  rocky  and  other  dry  places  in  England,  &c. 

8.  The  album,  or  white  ftone-crop,  hath  fibry  perennial 
roots ;  trailing  flender  ftalks,  fix  or  eight  inches  long  ; 
oblong,  obtufe,  fellile,  fpreading  leaves ;  and  the  ftalks 
terminated  by  branchy  cymofe  bunches  of  white  flowers. 
This  grows  on  old  walls,  rocks,  and  buildings,  in  Eng.- 


land,  &c.  9.  The  hifpanicum,  or  Spanifli  fedum,  hath 

fibrous  perennial  roots,  crowned  with  clufters  of  taper, 
acute,  fucculent  leaves ;  flender  fucculent  ftalks,  four 
or  five  inches  high,  garniftied  alfo  with  taper  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  downy  cymofe  clufters  of  white  flowers. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  fedum  are  hardy  herbaceous  fuc¬ 
culent  perennials,  durable  in  root,  but  mpftly  annual  in 
ftalk,  &c.  which,  rifing  in  fpriiig,  flower  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  in  different  forts ;  the  flowers  confiftiiig 
nniverfally  of  five  fpreading  petals,  generally  crowning 
the  ftalks  numeroufly  in  corymbofe  and  cymofe  bunche^s 
and  fpikes,  appearing  tolerably  confpicuous,  and  are 

fuc- 
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fucceedcd  by  plenty  of  feeds  in  autumn,  by  which  they  pldnres 
may  be  propacrated,  alfo  ab\indaiitly  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  tlie  ftalks  in  fiimmcr; 
m  all  of  w]\ich  methods  they  readily  grow  and  fpread 
very  fall  into  tufted  bimches  :  being  all  of  fucciilent 
growth,  they  confequently  delight  moil  in  dry  foils,  or 

in  any  dry  rubblfliy  earth. 

Ufes,  As  flowering  plants,  they  are  moflly  employ¬ 
ed  to  embelliflr  rock-xvork,  niins,  and  the  like  places, 
planting  either  the  roots  or  cuttings  of  the  Ihoots  in 
a  little  mud  or  any  moill  foil  at  fiill,  placing  it  in  the 
crevices,  where  they  will  foon  root  and  fix  themfelves, 
and  fpread  about  very  agreeably.  For  economical  piir- 
pofes,  the  reflexum  and  rupeftre  are  cultivated  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  to  mix  with  lettuce  in  fallads.  The 
wall-pepper  is  fo  acrid,  that  It  blifters  theflein  when  ap. 
plied  externally.  Taken  inwardly,  it  excites  vomiting. 

In  fcorbutic  cafes  and  quartan  agues,  it  is  faid  to  be  an 
excellent  medicine  under  proper  management.  Goats 
cat  it ;  cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine,  refiife  it. 

SEED,  in  phyfiology,  a  fubftance  prepared  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  reproduction  and  confervation  of  the  fpecits 
both  in  animals  and  plants.  See  Botany,  feCl.  iv. 
p,  435.;  and  Physiology,  feCl.  xii* 

SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  denote  fuch  roots 
of  gilliflowers,  &c.  as  come  from  feed  fown.  Alfo 
the  young  tender  fhoots  of  any  plants  that  are  newly 

,  rill. 

SEEDY,  in  the  brandy  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
dealers  to  denote  a  fault  that  is  found  in  feveral  parcels 
of  French  brandy,  which  renders  them  unfaleable.  7'he 
French  fuppofe  "that  thefe  brandies  obtain  the  flavour 
which  they  exprefs  by  this  name,  from  weeds  that  grow 
among  the  vines  from  whence  the  wine  of  which  this 
brandy  is  prefled  was  made. 

SEEING,  the  perceiving  of  external  objeCls  by 
means  of  the  eye.  For  an  account  of  the  organs  of 
fight,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  fee  Anatomy,  feCl.  vi. 
and  Optics,  page  292,  et  feq. 

SEEKS,  a  religious  fed  fettled  at  Patna,  and  io 
called  from  a  W'ord  contained  in  one  of  the  command¬ 
ments  of  their  founder,  which  lignifies  learn  ihov,^  In 
books  giving  an  account  of  oriental  feds  and  oriental 
cuftoms,  we  find  mention  made  both  of  Seeks  and  Snks ; 
and  W'c  are  Itrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fame 
tribe  is  meant  to  be  denominated  by  both  words.  If 
fo,  different  authors  write  very  differently  of  their  prin- 
ciples  and  manners.  We  have  already  related  what  we 
then  knew  of  the  Seiks  under  the  article  Hindoos, 
p.  530  ;  but  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  Mr  Wilkins 
gives  a  much  more  amiable  account  of  the  Seeks y  which 
we  lay  before  our  readers  with  pleafure. 

The  Seeks  are  a  fed  difllnguifhed  both  from  the 
Mufl'ulmans  and  the  w^orfhippers  of  Brahma ;  and,  from 
our  author^s  account  of  them,  mull  be  an  amiable  peo¬ 
ple.  He  afleed  leave  to  enter  into  their  chapel  :  ’i  hey 
faid  it  was  a  place  of  worfhip,  open  to  all  men,  but  in¬ 
timated  that  he  muft  take  off  his  (hoes.  On  c  mply- 
ing  with  this  ceremony,,  he  was  politely  conduded  into 
the  hall,  and  feated  upon  a  carpet  in  the  midft.  of  the 
afiembly.  The  whole  building  forms  a  i'qu^rt  of  about 
40  feet.  The  hall  is  in  the  centre,  divided  from  four 
other  apartments  by  wooden  arches,  upon  pillars  of  the 
r  ^  _ _ _ tlip  arr-ht  s  were  huiif*" 


fame  nikerials.  The  walls  above  the  arches  were  hung 
with  European  looking-glafles  in  gilt  fiainesj.  and  with 
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piceures.  On  the  left  hand,  as  one  enters,  is  the  chan- 
«1,  which  is  furnilhed  with  an  altar  coverea  with  cloth  ' 
of  gold,  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  dechnincj 
pofition.  About  it  were  feveral  llower-pots  and  role- 
water  bottles,  and  three  urns  to  receive  the  donations 
of  the  charitable.  On  a  low  deih,  near  the  altar.  Hood 
a  great  book,  of  folio  fize,  from  which  fome  portions 
art  daily  read  in  the  divine  fervice.  When  notice  was 
given  that  it  was  noon,  the  congregation  arranged  them- 
felves  upon  the  carpet  on  each  fide  of  the  hall.  1  he 
rrreat  book  and  dellt  were  brought  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  at  the  oppofite  extremity.  An  old  filver-haired 
man  kneeled  down  before  the  defle,  with  his  face  to- 
wards  the  altar,  and  by  him  fat  a  man  with  a  drum, 
and  two  or  three  with  cymbals.  The  book  was  now- 
opened,  and  the  old  man  began  to  chant  to  the  time  ot 
tlie  inftruments,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  every  verfe 
moft  of  the  congregation  joined  chorus  in  a  refponfe, 
with  countenances  exhibiting  great  marks  of  joy.  Their 
tones  were  not  harfli  ;  the  time  was  quick  ;  and  Mr  \V  il- 
kins  learned  that  the  fubjea  was  a  liymin  in  praife  of  the 
umty,omniprefence,  and  omnipotence  ot  the  Deity.  The 
hymn  concluded,  the  whole  company  got  up  and  prefent- 
ed  their  faces,  with  joined  hands,  towards  the  altar  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  The  prayer  was  a  fort  of  litany 
pronounced  by  a  young  man  in  a  loud^  and  diftin6l 
voice  ;  the  people  joining,  at  certain  periods,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  refponfe.  This  pmyer  was  followed  by  a  fliort 
blefllng  from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  the  af- 
fenibly  to  partake  of  a  friendly  feaft.  A  (hare  was  of¬ 
fered  to  Mr  Wilkins,  who  was  too  polite  to  refufe  it. 
It  was  a  kind  of  fweetmeat  compofed  of  fugar  and 
flower  mixed  up  with  clarified  butter.  Ihey  w’^ere  next 
ferved  with  a  few  fugar  plums ;  and  thus  ended  the 
feaft  and  ceremony. 

In  the  courfe  of  converfation  Mr  Wilkins  learned  that 
the  founder  of  this  fea  was  Naneek  Sab,  who  lived  about 
400  years  ago  ^  who  left  behind  him  a  book,  compofed 
by  himfelf  in  verfe,  containing  the  dodrines  he  had  e- 
ftablifhed  ;  that  this  book  teaches,  that  there  is  but  one- 
God,  filling  all  fpace,  and  pervading  all  matter ;  and 
that  there  will  be  a  day  of  retribution,  when  virtue  will 
be  rewaided,  and  vice  punifhed.  ^  (Our  author  forgot 
to  afle  in  what  manner.)  It  forbids  murder,  theft,  and 
fuch  other  deeds  as  arc  by  the  majority  of  mankind 
efteemed  crimes,  and  inculcates  the  pradice  of  all  the 
virtues  ;  but,  particularly,  a  univerfal  philanthropy  and 
hofpitality  to  ftrangers  and  travellers.^  It  not  only 
commands  univerfal  toleration,  but  forbids  difputes  with 
thofe  of  another  peifuafion.  If  any  one  fliow  a  fincere 
inclination  to  be  admitted  among  them,  any  five  or 
more  Seeks  being  affcmblod  in  any  place,  even  on  the 
highway,  they  fend  to  the  firil  (hop  where  fweet meats- 
are  fold,  and  procure  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  called  batafa  (Mr  Wilkins  does  not  tell  us  of 
what  it  is  compofed),  wdiich  having  diluted  in  pure  wa- 
ter,  they  fprinkle  fome  of  it  on  the  body  and  eyes  of 
the  profelyte,  wliilft  one  of  the  bed  inftruded  repeats  to 
him  the  chief  canons  of  their  faith,  tmd  exadsfrom  him 
a  folemii  promife  to  abide  by  them  the  reft  of  his  life. 
They  offered  to  admit  Mr  Wilkins  into  their  focrety  ; 
but  he  declined  the  honour,  contenting  himfelf  with 
their  alphabet,  which  they  told  him  to  guard  as  tlie 
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apple  of  his  eye,  as  It  was  a  facred  charader.  Mr  Wil¬ 
kins  finds  it  but  little  different  from  the  Dewanagari. 
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'anS'iage  itfelf  h  a  mixture  of  Perfian,  Arabic,  and  the  aquedud,  which  the 
ohanicnt,  grafted  upon  the  provincial  dialeil  of  Pun-  ' 

Jah)  vvhich  is  a  kind  of  Mindovvee,  or,  as  we  conamonly 
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call  it,  Moors. 

SLGEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holfteln,  and  in  Wagria  ;  with  a  cadle  handing  on  a 
hi rnountaiii,  confihinf^  of  limeflone,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  carried  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Denmark,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Treve,  in 
E.  Long.  TO.  9.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

SEGEDIlsF,  a  flrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Czongrad,  with  a  caflle.  The  Impcria- 
Ufls  took  it  from  the  Turks  in  1686.  It  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  TtKc  and  Mafroch,  in  E. 
Long.  20  39.  N.  Lat.  46.  28. 

SEGMENT  ctf  n  Circle,  in  geometry,  is  that  part 
of  the  circle  contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of 
the  fame  circle. 

SFGNA,  a  city  of  Croatia,  belonging  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Gulph  of 
Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  place  ot  ilrength  and  great 
importance  ;  but  it  has  fuffered  many  calamities,  and 
its  inhabitants  at  prefent  do  not  amount  to  70'oc.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  centu^  it  fent  50  merchant 
fhips  to  fea  ;  but  the  inconveniency  of  its  lituatioii  and 
badnefs  of  its  haibour,  in  which  the  fea  is  never  calm, 
difeouraged  navigation,  and  Segiia  has  now  very  few 
ihips  belonging  to  it.  Among  the  cuftoms  of  the  Seg- 
nans,  Mr  Fortis  mentions  one  relative  to  the  dead, 
which  for  its  Angularity  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

the  relations  and  friends  of  the  family  go  to 

before  burial 

•  Jiach  of  them  uncovers  the  face,  over  which  a  hand- 
kerchief  is  fpread,  more  or  lefs  rich  according  to  the 
family  ;  having  kified  the  dead-perfon,  every  one  throws 
another  handkerchief  over  the  ‘ace  ;  all  which  remain 

the  heirs,  and  fometimes  there  are  20,  ^o,  and  more 
at  this  ceremony.  Some  throw  all  thefe  handkerchiefs 
into  the  grave  with  the  corpfe  ,•  and  this,  in  former 
times,  was  the  general  cuftom  ;  but  then  they  were 
rich.  ^  This  feems  to  have  been  brought  into  life  as  a 
fuliftitute  for  the  ancient  vnji  Lchrimatorii.”  E.  Long. 
•15.  21.  N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

SEGNI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campag- 
na  of  Rome,  with  a  bifiiop’s  fee,  and  the  title  of  duchy. 
It  is  faid  that  organs  were  firil  invented  here.  It  is 
feated  on  a  moirataiii.  E.  Long.  13.  1  5.  N.  Lat.  4.1.  50. 

SEGORBE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kin  idom  of 
Valencia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee. 

It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  a  foil  very  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  where 
there  are  quarries  of  fine  marble.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  in  1 245  ;  and  the  Romans  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  carry  feme  of  the  marble  to  Rome,  W. 
Lonsr.  o.  3.  N.  Lat.'39. 48. 

^  Sil.GO\  I  A,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  of  great  power 
in  the  time  of  the  Casfars,  is  budt  upon  two  hills  near 
the  banks  of  the  Arayda  in  Old  Caftile.  W.  I.oiig.  3. 
48.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  ftill  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  is  di- 
llingaifhed  for  fome  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  In 
the  year  1525  the  city  contained  yot-o  families,  but 
now  they  do  not  furpafs  200c,  a  fcanty  population  for 
25  panfhes ;  yet,  befides  2 1  churches  and  a  cathedral, 
there  are  2 1  convents. 

ihe  firft  objeft  in  Segovia^that  atUadfi  the  eye  is 


.  - .  - .Ingular  fituatlon  of  the  city  Seeovia. 

renders  necelTary._  As  it  is  built  upon  two  hills,  and  — v— I 
the  valley  by  which  tliey  are  feparaied,  and  extends 
confiderably  in  every  direaioii,  it  was  difficult  for  a 
part  of  the  citizens  to  be  fupplied  with  water.  The 
difficulty  was  removed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  this  aquedud,  w'hich 
IS  one  of  the  moll  aftonlfhing  and  the  bell  prefevved  of 
the  Roman  vvoiks.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne, 
w  10  furveyed  it  in  lyyfi,  and  w'ho  feems  to  have  given 
a  very  accurate  account  of  the  curiofities  of  Segovia,  it'T  'r'f'^ 

IS  fuperior  in  elegance  of  proportion  to  the  Pont 
Gard  at  Nifmes.  It  is  fo  perfedly  well  preferved, 
that  It  does  not  feem  leaky  in  any  part.  From  the  firil 
low  arches  to  the  refervoir  in  the  town,  its  length  is 
2400  Spamffi  feet;  its  greatell  height  (in  the  Plaza 
del  Azobejo  at  the  foot  of  the  walls)  is  104;  it  is  there 
compofed  ot  a  double  row  of  arches,  built  of  laro-e  Iquare 
Hones  w'ithout  mortar,  and  over  them  a  hollow  wall  of 
coarfer  materials  for  the  channel  of  the  water,  covered 
with  large  oblong  flags.  Of  the  lower  range  of  arcades, 
which  are  13  feet  wide  by  65  high,  there  are  42.  The 
uj^er  arches  are  1 19  in  number,  their  height  27  Spa- 
nilli  feet,  their  breadth  feventeen,  tlie  tranlverfal  thidc- 
or  depth  of  the  piers,  eight  feet. 

The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Moor- 
ilh  aichitedure.  Phe  infide  is  very  fpaclous  and  of 
jellic  fimplicity.  The  windows  are  well  difpofed,  and 
the  great  altar  has  been  lately  decorated  with  the  fineft 
Grenadian  marble.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in 
this  cathedral,  as  well  as  in  moll  others  of  Spain,  the 
choir  IS  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  ’i'he  church 
IS  nearly  upon  the  model  of  the  great  church  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  but  it  is  not  fo  highly  f'nillied. 

_  The  alcazar,^  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moors,  Hands 
in  one  of  the  fined  pofitions  poffible,  on  a  rock  rifing 
above  the  open  country.  A  very  pretty  river  waffies 
the  loot  of  the  precipice,  and  the  city  lies  admirably 
well  on  each  fide  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  declivity 
is  woody,  and  the  banks  charmingly  rural ;  the  fnowy 
mountains  and  daik  forefts  of  baint  Ildcionzo  compofe 
an  awful  back-ground  to  the  piHure.  Towards  the 
town  there  is  a  large  court  befi.'re  the  great  outward 
tower,  which,  as  the  piilon  of  Gil  Bias,  U  lb  well  de- 
fcribed  by  Le  iSagf ,  that  the  fubjtdl  requires  no  farther 
explanation.  The  red  of  the  buildings  form  an  antique 
palace,  which  has  feldom  been  inhabited  by  any  but  pri- 
loners  fince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla,  who 
were  much  attached  to  this  fituatioii.  (  hete  are  fome 
magnificent  halls  in  it,  with  much  gilding  in  the  ceil- 
mgs,  in  a  femi- barbarous  taile.  t  the  kings  of  Spain 
are  feated  in  Hate  along  the  cornice  ot  the  great  laloon* 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  like  the  princes 
whofe  names  they  bear;  it  that  relemblance,  however,  be 
wanting,  they  have  no  other  merit  to  chum  The 
royal  apartments  are  now  occupied  by  a  college  of 
young  gentlemen  cadets,  educaicd  at  the  king’s  ex¬ 
pence  111  all  the  fciences  requillte  for  forming  aii  enp-i- 
necr.  Phe  grand-mailer  of  the  ordnance  refides  at  Se¬ 
govia,  which  is  the  liead  eHablilhment  of  the  Spamlh 
aitllleiy.  ^ 

The  mint  is  below  the  alcazar,  ii  large  building,  the 
moH  ancient  place  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom  Tiie 
machines  for  melting,  flamping,  and  m  ll’iip-  the  coin, 
are  worked  by  water:  but  there_  is  realoii  to  believe 
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Seville  haB  at  preCent  more  bufinefa,  as  bei»g  near, 
er  the  f  urce  of*  riches,  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  the 
ino'ots  of  America  are  landed. 

^The  uiievrniiefs  of  the  crown  of  the  hill  gives  a  wild 
look  to  this  city.  Moft  of  the  llreets  are  crooked  and 
dirty,  the  houfes  wooden  and  very  wretched  ;  nor  do 
the  inh.’.bitants  appear  much  the  richer  for  their  cloth 
manufadory.  Indeed,  it  is  pot  in  a  vei*y  flourhliing 
condition,  but  what  cloth  they  make  is  very /me. 

The  country  about  Segovia  has  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  die  befl  For  rearing  the  kind  of  fheep  that  produ¬ 
ces  the  beautiful  vSpanifh  wool;  but  as  diofe  flocks  wan¬ 
der  over  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Segovia  feerns 
to  have  no  excluiive  title  to  this  reputation.  Segovia 
(fays  Mr  Townfend,  whofe  vaduable  travels  will  be 
read  with  much  pleafure)  was  once  famous  for  its  cloth 
made  on  the  king’s  account ;  but  other  nations  have 
fince  become  rivals  in  this  branch,  and  the  maniit  aft  lire 
in  this  city  has  been  gradually  declining.  When  the 
king  gave  it  up  to  a  private  company,  he  left  about 
^^o:roh  in  trade  ;  but  now  be  is  no  longer  a  partner  lii 
the  bufinefs.  In  the  year  16  j  2  were  made  here 
25>>oo  pieces  of  cloth,  which  confumed  44,625  quin¬ 
tals  of  wool,  employed  34,1 89  perfons ;  but  at  prefent 
they  make  only  about  4^00  pieces.  The  principal  im- 
perfeftions  of  this  cloth  are,  that  the  thread  is  not  even, 
and  that  much  greafe  remains  in  It  when  It  is  delivered 
to  the  dyer  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  colour  is  apt 
to  fail.  Yet,  independently  of  imperfeftions,  fo  many 
are  the  dlfadvantages  under  which  the  manufafture  la- 
hours,  that  foreigners  can  afford  to  pay  3  1.  for  the  ar- 
roba  of  fine  wool,  for  which  the  Spaniard  gives  no  more 
than  20  fliillings,  and  after  all  his  charges  can  command 
the  market  even  In  the  ports  of  Spain. 

Segovia  (New^),  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala;  feated  on  the 
river  Yare,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Hondu¬ 
ras.  W.  Long.  84.  30.  N.  Lat  13.  25. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  and 
in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  feated  on  a  river,  near  a 
very  high  mountain,  where  there  are  mines  of  gold.  W. 
Long.  65.  30*  Lat.  8.  20. 

Segovia,  a  tov/n  of  Afia,  in  the  ifiand  of  Manila, 
and  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Philippines,  feated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  iflaiid,  240  miles  north  of  Manila,  and 
fubjeft  to  Spain.  E.  Long.  120.  59.  N.  Lat.  18. 
36. 

SEGREANT,  is  the  herald’s  word  for  a  griffin 
when  drawn  in  a  leaping  pofture  and  dlfplaying  his 
wings  as  if  ready  to  fiy. 

SEGUE,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  often  found  before 
aria,  alleluja,  amm,  See.  to  fhow  that  thofe  portions  or 
parts  are  to  be  fiing  immediately  after  the  laft  note  of 
that  part  over  which  it  is  writ ;  but  if  thefe  words  Ji 
placet^  or  aA  libitum,  are  joined  therewith,  It  fignifies, 
that  thefe  portions  may  be  fung  or  not  at  pleafure. 

SEGUIERI  A,  in  botany ;  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  polyandria,  and  the  order  of  monogynia. 
The  calyx  is  peiitaphyllous ;  the  phylla  are  oblong, 
concave,  coloured,  and  permanent ;  there  is  no  corolla. 
The  capfulc  is  oblong  and  monofpermous,  the  large  ala 
terminating  in  fmall  lateral  alas.  There  is  only  one  fpe- 
cles,  the  amerlcana. 

SEJANT,  a  term  ufed  in  heraldry,  when  a  lion,  or 


other  beafl,  is  drawn  in  an  efeutebcon  fitting  Hkc  a  eat  ^ 

with  his  Fore,  feet  llraight. 

SEJANUS  (-Shus),  a  native  of  Vulfinum  In  Tuf^ 
cany,  who  diftinguifhed  himfclf  in  the  court  of  Tiberi¬ 
us.  His  father’s  name  was  Seius  Strabo  ;  a  Roman 
knight,  commander  of  the  pretorlan  guards.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  defeended  from  the  Junian  family.  Sejanus 
firff  gained  the  favours  of  Caius  Caefar,  the  grandfon  of 
Augullus,but  afterwards  be  attached  himfelf  to  the  in- 
terefi  and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then  fat  on  the 
Imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  fufpicious  temper,  was  free  and  open  with  Sejanus, 
and  wffiile  he  dillruifed  others,  be  communicated  his  ^  , 

greateft  fecrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
proved  this  confidence  ;  and  when  he  had  fousd  that  he 
pofTefTed  the  efteem  of  Tiberius,  he  next  endeavoured 
to  become  the  favourite  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  darling 
of  the  fen  ate.  As  commander  of  the  pretorlan  guards 
he  was  the  fecond  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  important 
office  he  made  ufe  of  infinuntions  and  every  mean  arti¬ 
fice  to  make  hlrnfelf  beloved  and  revered.  His  affability' 
and  condefeenfion  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common 
foldiers,  and,  by  appointing  his. own  favourites  and  ad¬ 
herents  to  places  of  trufi:  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his  interefi:^ 

The  v’evvs  of  Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  ;  yet,  to-^ 
advance  with  more  fuccefs,  he  attempted  to  gain  the  af- 
feftion  of  the  fenators.  In  this  he  met  with  no  oppo* 
ficion.  A  man  who  has  the  difpofal  of  places  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity,  and  who  has  the  command  oF  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  cannot  but  be  the  favourite  of  thofe  who  are 
in  need  of  his  affiflance.  It  is  even  faid,  that  Sejanus:' 
gained  to  his  views  all  the  wives  of  the  fenators,  by  a 
private  and  mod  fecret  promife  of  marriage  to  each  of 
them,  whenever  he  had  made  himfelf  independent  and 
fovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  fuccefsful  with  the 
bed  and  nobled  families  In  the  empire,  Sejanus  had  to 
combat  numbers  In  the  houfe  of  the  emperor;  but  thefe 
feeming  ^bdacles  were  foon  removed.  All  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  facrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  die  favourite  under  various  pretences ;  and 
Drufus  the  fon  of  the  emperor,  by  ftriking  Sejanus, 
made  his  dedruftion  fare  and  inevitable.  LIvia,  the 
wife  of  Drufus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus ;  and,  though 
the  mother  of  many  children,  file  was  prevailed  upon  to 
affid  her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  and 
fhe  confented  to  marry  him  when  Drufus  was  dead.  No 
fooner  was  Drufus  poifoned,  than  Sejanus  openly  decla¬ 
red  his  widi  to  marry  LIvia.  This  was  droiigly  oppo- 
fed  by  'Fiberius ;  and  the  emperor,  by  recommending 
Germaniciis  to  the  fenators  for  his  fuccelTor,  rendered 
Sejanus  bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  urgent  in 
his  demands  ;  and  when  he  could  not  gain  the  confent  of 
the  emperor,  he  perfuaded  him  to  retire  to  folltude  from 
the  noife  of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the  government. 

Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  eafe  and  luxury,  yielded  to 
his  reprefentations  and  retired  to  Campania,  leaving  Se¬ 
janus  at  the  head  of  the  empire.  This  was  highly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  the  favourite,  but  he  was  not  without  a  ma- 
fter.  Prudence  and  moderation  might  have  made  him 
what  he  wiflied  to  be;  but  having  offended  the  emperor 
beyond  forgivenefs,  he  refolved  to  retrieve  his  lofs^  and' 
by  one  vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  emplr«. 

He  called  together  his  friends  and  followers ;  he  paid 
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coiu't  to  fuch  as  feemcd  di/iaffc6let| ;  he  held  fonh 
wards  and  promlfes ;  and,  having  Increafed  the  number 
of  his  partifans,  formed  a  bold  confpiracy,  refolvcd  by 
any  means  to  feize  the  fovereign  power. 

A  powerful  league  was  formed  with  alloiiifbing  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  great  numbers  of  all  dcfcri])tions,  fenators  as 
well  as  military  men,  entered  into  the  plot.  Among 
thele,  Satrius  Secundus  was  the  confidential  friend  and 
prime  agent  of  the  miiiiller.  Whatever  was  this  man^s 
motive,  whether  fear,  or  views  of  intereil,  or  ingratitude 
(for  no  principle  of  honour  can  be  imputed  to  him),  he 
refolvcd  to  betray  the  feci  et  to  Til)eriu5.  For  this  pur- 
poie  he  addreffed  liiinfelf  to  Antoir’a,  the  daughter  of 
Anthony  the  triumvir,  the  widows  of  Dnifus,  and  the 
mother  of  Gerrnanicus.  When  this  illuftrious  woman, 
who  was  honoured  by  the  court  and  revered  by  the 
people,  heard  the  particulars,  ilie  fent  difpatches  to  the 
emperor  by  one  of  her  flaves.  Tiberiug  was  aftonifhed, 
but  not  difmayed.  The  danger  prefTed  ;  his  habitual 
flownefs  was  out  of  feafon  ;  the  time  called  for  vigour 
and  decifive  meafures.  He  fent  Macro  to  Rome,  r/itli 
a  fpecial  connniflion  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  pra^toiian  guards.  Ho  added  full  inflruftions  for 
his  condiiCl  in  all  emorgencies.  Early  in  the  morning 
on  the  I  <;th,  before  the  kalends  of  November,  a  report 
was  fpread,  that  letters  had  arrived  at  Rome,  in  which 
the  emperor  fignificd  his  intention  to  affociate  Sejauus 
with  himftlf  in  the  tribunitian  power.  The  feiiatc  was 
fummoned  to  meet  the  temjde  of  Apollo,  near  the 
imperial  palace.  Sejanus  attended  without  delay.  A 
parly  of  the  praetorians  followed  him.  Macro  met  him 
in  the  veftibule  of  the  temfde.  He  approached  the  mi. 
nifter  with  all  demonftrations  of  profound  refpe£f,  and 
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rending  the  luf  with  fhouts,  and  pouring  forth  n  torrent  Seignior 
of  abiife  and  fcurrilous  language.  The  prifoner  endea-  " 
voured  to  hide  liis  face ;  but  the  mob  delighted  to  fee 
remorfe  and  fhame  and  guilt  and  horror  in  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  dillraded  countenance.  They  reviled  him 
for  his  adts  of  cruelty ;  they  laughed  at  his  wild  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  tliey  tore  down  his  images,  and  dafhed  his  Itatiies 
to  pieces,  lie'  was  doomed  by  'i^iberius  to  fuffer  death 
on  tliat  very  day  ;  but,  as  he  had  a  powerful  faaion  m 
the  fenate,  it  was  not  thought  advifabie,  for  the  mere 
formality  of  a  regular  condemnation,  to  hazard  a  de- 
bate.  ^  Private  orders  were  given  to  Macro  to  difpatch 
him  without  delay  ;  but  the  conful,  feeing  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  tlie  calm  neutrality  of  the  prx- 
torian  guards,  judged  it  bed  to  re-alTeinble  the  fathers. 

They  met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  With  one  voice 
Sejanus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  fentence  was 
executed  without  delay.  He  was  ftraiigled  in  the  pri- 
fon.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  Gemoui®,  and,  af¬ 
ter  every  fpecies  of  infult  from  the  populace,  at  the  end 
of  three  days  was  thiowii  into  the  I'iher.  Such  was 
the  tragic  end  of  that  ambitious  favourite.  He  fell  a 
terrible  example  to  all,  who,  in  any  age  or  country, 
may  hereafter  endeavour  by  tlieir  vices  to  rife  above 
their  fellow-citizens. 

SEIGNIOR,  is,  in  its  general  fignification,  the  fame 
with  lord ;  but  is  particularly  ufecl  for  the  lord  of  the  fee 
as  of  a  manor,  ^%feigneur  among  the  feiidifts  is  he  who 
grants  a  fee  or  benefit  out  of  the  land  to  another;  and 
the  reafon  is,  becaiife  having  granted  away  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  land,  the  property  or  dominion  he  ftill  re¬ 
tains  in  himfelf. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  is  a  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the 


,  .  ■  ;  7  ;  ;; - 7  .r  auvi  IS  a  royalty  or  preroirative  of  the 

taking  him  aiide,  ‘  Be  not  furpnfed  (he  faid)  that  you  king,  whereby  he  claims  an  allowance  of  o-old  and  filver 
have  no  letter  from  the  prince  :  it  is  his  uleafurc  to  de-  hoiKTht  in  ^  . 


have  no  letter  from  the  prince  :  it  is  his  pleafure  to  de¬ 
clare  you  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitian  power ;  but 
he  thinks  that  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  fliould  he 
communicated  to  the  fathers  by  the  voice  of  the  coiifiils. 
I  am  going  to  deliver  the  emperor’s  orders.”  Sejanus, 
elated  with  joy,  andflufhed  with  his  new  dignity,  enter- 
ed  the  feiiate-lioufe ;  Macro  followed  him.  As  Toon  as 
the  confuls  arrived,  he  delivered  the  letter  from  Tiberi¬ 
us,  and  immediately  went  forth  to  the  prgetorian  guards. 
He  informed  them,  that  by  order  of  the  prince,  a  large 
donative  was  to  be  diftributed  among  the  foldiers.  He 
added,  that,  by  a  new  commiflioii,  lie  himfelf  was 
appointed  their  commanding  officer  ;  and,  if  they 
followed  him  to  the  camp,  they  would  there  re¬ 
ceive  the  promifed  bounty.  The  lure  was  not  thrown 
out  in  vain :  the  praetorian  guards  quitted  their  fta- 
tioii.  Laco,  who  flood  near  at  hand,  immediately  fur- 
rounded  the  fenate-houfe  with  a  body  of  the  city-co, 
Forts. 

The  letter  to  the  confuls  was  confiifed,  obfeure,  and 
tedious,  only  glancing  at  Sejanus,  till  at  lad  the  Ian- 
giiage  of  invedtive  left  no  room  for  doubt.  Sejanus 
kept  his  feat  like  a  man  benumbed,  fenfeiefs  and  llupid 
with  aftonifhmcnt.  His  friends,  who  a  little  before 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  dignity,  deferted  him  on 
every  fide.  He  was  commanded  by  the  conful  to  rife 
and  follow  him,  and  being  loaded  with  irons,  was  con- 
du6led  to  prifon.  His  downfal  filled  the  city  with  ex¬ 
ultation.  The  populace,  who  worfhipped  him  in  the 
hour  of  profperity,  rejoiced  to  fee  the  fad  cataflrbphe 
^o  which  he  was  now  reduced.  They  followed  in  crowds, 


bought  in  the  mafs  to  be  exchanged  for  coin.  As  feig- 
niorage,  out  of  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  the  king 
had  for  his  coin  5  s.  of  which  he  paid  to  the  mafler  of 
the  mint  foinetimes  i  s,  and  fometiines  i  s.  6  d.  Upon 
every  pound  weight  of  filver,  the  feigniorage  anfwered 
to  the  king  in  the  time  of  Edward  lil.  was  18  penny¬ 
weights,  which  then  amounted  to  about  i  s.  out  of  which 
he  foinetimes  paid  8  d.  at  others  9  d.  to  the  mafler.  In 
the  reign  of  king  Flenry  V.  the  king’s  feigniorage  of 
every  pound  of  filver  was  15  d.  &c. 

SEIGNIORY,  is  borrowed  from  the  French 
neurie,^  i.  e.  dominatus^  imperium,  princlpatus  i  and  figni- 
fies  with  us  a  manor  or  lordffiip,  fftgniory  de  fokemam. 
Seigniory  in  grofs,  feems  to  be  the  title  of  him  who  is 
not  lord  by  means  of  any  manor,  but  immediately  in  his 
own  perfon  ;  as^  tenure  in  capite^  whereby  one  holds  of 
tlie  king  as  of  his  crown,  is  feigniory  in  grofs. 

SEIKS.  See  Hindostan,  p.  530. 

SEISIN,  in  law,  fignifies  pofTefTion.  In  this  fenfe 
we  fay,  premier  feifin^  for  the  firil  pofTeffion,  ho. 

Seifm  is  divided  into  that  in  deed  or  infati^  and  that 
in  law.  A  feifin  in  deed  is  where  a  pofTeffion  is  adiially 
taken  :  but  a  feifin  in  law  is,  where  lands  defeend,  and 
the  party  has  not  entered  thereon;  or  in  other  words* 
it  is  wffiere  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  lands,  ho.  and  is  by 
wrong  diffeifed  of  them.  A  feifin  in  law  is  held  to  be 
fiifficient  to  avow  on ;  though  to  the  bringing  of  an  af- 
fize,aAuairciriii  is/eqiiired;  and  where  feifin  is  alleged, 
the  perfon  pleading  it  mufl  fhow  of  what  eftate  he  is 
feifed,  ho. 

Seifm  of  a  fuperior  fervice  is  deemed  to  be  a  feifin 
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f'c'k'fV,  goat  with  hfs  ears  thus  flit  on  the  neighbouring  iflaud 
o^‘  Mas  a-Fuera>  where  Selkirk  never  was.  He  made 
companions  of  his  tame  goats  and  cats,  often  dancing 
and  linging  with  them.  Though  he  conflantly  per¬ 
formed  his  devotions  at  ftated  hours,  and  read  aloud  ; 
yet,  w^hen  he  was  taken  off  the  ifland,  his  language, 
from  difiife  of  converfation,  was  become  fcarcely  intelli¬ 
gible.  In  this  folitudc  he  continued  four  years  and 
four  months  ;  during  which  time  only  two  incidents 
happened  which  he  thought  worth  relating,  the  occi’.r- 
rences  of  every  day  being  in  his  circuinftanccs  nearly 
fimilar.  'The  one  was,  that,  purfiiing  a  goat  eagerly, 
he  caught  it  juft  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  was 
covered  with  buflics,  fo  that  he  did  not  perceive  it,  and 
he  fell  over  to  the  bottom,  where  he  lay  (according  to 
captain  Roger’s  account)  24  hours  fenfclefs  ;  but,  as  he 
related  to  Sir  R.  Steele,  he  computed,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  moon,  that  he  had  lain  three  days.  When  he 
came  to  himfelf,  he  found  the  goat  lying  under  him  dead. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  l>e  could  crawl  to  his 
habitation,  whence  he  was  unable  to  ftir  for  ten  days, 
and  did  not  recover  of  his  bruifes  for  a  long  time.  The 
other  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  (hip,  which  he  at  fir  ft 
fuppofed  to  be  French  ;  and  fuch  is  the  natural  love  of 
focicty  in  the  human  mind,  that  he  was  eager  to  aban¬ 
don  his  folitary  felicity,  and  fiiirender  himfelf  to  them, 
although  enemies ;  but  upon  their  landing,  approach¬ 
ing  them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards,  of  whom  he 
had  too  great  a  dread  to  truft  himfelf  in  their  hands. 
They  were  by  this  time  fo  near  that  it  required  all 
his  agility  to  efcape,  which  he  effedfed  by  climbing  in¬ 
to  a  thick  tree,  being  fhot  at  feveral  times  as  he  ran  off. 
Fortunately  the  Spaniards  did  not  difeover  him,  though 
they  ftayed  feme  time  under  the  tree  where  he  was  hid, 
and  killed  fonre  goats  juft  by.  In  this  folitude  Selkirk 
remained  until  the  2d  of  February  1709,  when  he  faw 
two  fhips  come  into  the  bay,  and  knew  them  to  be 
Englifh.  He  immediately  lighted  a  fire  as  a  fignal  ; 
and  on  their  coming  on  fliore,^  found  they  were  the 
Duke  captain  Rogers,  and  the  Duchefs  captain  Court¬ 
ney,  two  privateers  from  Biiftol,  He  gave  them  t})e 
beft  entertainment  he  could  afford  ;  and,  as  they  had 
been  a  long  time  at  fea  without  frefh  provifions,  the 
goats  which  he  caught  were  highly  acceptable.  His 
habitation  conlifting  of  two  huts,  one  to  fleep  in,  the 
other  todrefs  his  food  in,  was  fo  obfciirely  fituated,  and 
fo  difficult  of  aceefs,  that  only  one  of  the  fhip’s  officers 
would  accompany  him  to  it.  Dampier,  who  was  pilot 
on  board  the  Duke,  and  knew  Selkirk  very  well,  told 
captain  Rogers,  that,  v/heu  on  board  the  Cinque-Ports, 
he  was  the  bfft  ftaman  on  board  that  veffel ;  upon 
W'hich  captain  Rogers  appointed  him  maftcr’s  mate  cf 
the  Duke.  After  a  fortnight’s  ftay  at  Juan  Fernandes, 
the  fhips  proceeded  on  their  cruize  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards  i  plundered  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  ;  took  a 
Manilla  ihip  off  California  ;  and  returned  by  way  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  England,  where  they  arrived  the  ill 
of  October  1 7 1 1  ;  Selkirk  having  been  ahfent  eight 
years,  more  than  half  of  which  time  he  had  fpent  alone 
in  the  ifland.  The  public  curiofity  being  e.ccited  refpedl- 
ing  him,  he  was  induced  to  put  his  papers  into  the 
hands  of  Defoe,  to  arrange  and  form  them  into  a  re¬ 
gular  narrative.  'Thefe  papers  muft  have  been  drawn 
•  up  after  he  left  Juan  Fernandes,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
recording  his  tranfadfions  there.  Captain  Cooke  re¬ 
marks,  as  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  he  had 
VoL.  XVII.  Fart  i. 
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contrived  fo  keep  an  account  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month  :  but  this  might  be  done,  as  Defoe  makes 
Kobinfon  Criifoe  do,  by  cutting  notches  in  a  poft,  or  _ 

many  other  methods.  From  this  account  of  Selkirk, 

Defoe  took  the  idea  of  wTiting  a  more  extenfive  work, 
the  romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  und  very  difhoneftly 
defrauded  the  original  proprietor  of  his^  (hare  of  the 
profits.  Of  the  time  or  place  or  manner  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man’s  death  we  have  received  no  account ;  but 
in  1792  the  cheft  and  muflcet  which  Selkirk  had  with 
him  on  the  ifland  were  in  the  poffefllon  of  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  John  Selkirk  weaver  in  Eargo,  where  doubt*- 
Itfs  they  are  at  prefent. 

Selkirk,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
is  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground, 
and  enjoys  an  extenfive  profpetl  in  all  diredions,  efpe- 
cially  up  and  down  the  river  Etterick.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  nothing  but  thofe  plaintive  airs  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  natural  fimpliclty  of  which  are  the 
pride  of  Scotland  and  the  admiration  of  ftrangers. 

W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  55.  26. 

SELKIRKSHfRE,  called  al£o  the  Sherijfdom  of 
EJierid  Foreji^  a  county  of  Scotland,  extending  about: 

20  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  12  in 
breadth  from  foiith  to  north.  It  borders  on  the,  north 
with  part  of  Tweeddale  and  Mid-Lothian  ;  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  with  Teviotdale  ;  and  on  the  weft  with  An- 
nandale.  This  county  was  formerly  referved  by  the 
Scottifh  princes  for  the  pleafure  of  the  chace,  and 
where  they  had  houfes  for  the  reception  of  their  train, 
i^t  that  time  the  face  of  the  country  w^as  covered  with 
woods,  in  which  there  w-^ere  great  numbers  of  red  and 
fallow  deer,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Etterick  Fore/}, 

The  woods,  however,  are  now  almoft  entirely  cut  dovvm, 
and  the  county  is  chiefly  fnpported  by  the  breed  of 
fheep.^  They  are  generally  fold  into  the  fouth,  but 
fometimes  into  the  Highlands,  about  the  month  of 
March,  w’^here  they  are  kept  during  fummer  ;  and  after 
being  improved  by  the  mountain-grafs,  are  returned  in* 
to  the  Low'lands  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  ' 

1  his  eouiity,  though  not  very  populous  at  prefent, 
w'as  once  the  niirfe  of  heroes,  w  ho  were  juftly  account¬ 
ed  the  bulwark  of  their  native  foil,  being  ever  ready  to 
brave  danger  and  death  in  its  defence.  Of  this  we 
have  a  memorable  proof  in  the  pathetic  lamentations 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  for  the  difafter  of  the  field 
of  Flowden,  ‘‘  w'here  their  brave  forefters  were  a’  wed 

1  he  rivers  Etterick  and  Yarrow  unite  a  Sfail/lleat 


aw'ay. 

above  the  town  of  Selkirk,  and  terminate  in  the  Tw^eed^  AccLntof 
For  five  miles  above  itsjundfion  with  the  Etterick,  the 
TwTtd  is  ftill  adorned  with  w^oods,  and  leads  the  pleafed^^^^' 
imagination  to  contemplate  what  this  country  muft 
have  been  in  former  times.  ^  The  Yarrow,  for  about 
five  miles  above  its  Jundion  with  Etterick,  exhibits  na¬ 
ture  in  a  bold  and  ftriking  afped.  Its  native  ^voods 
ftill  remain,  through  wHch  the  flream  has  cut  its  turbid 
courfe,  deeply  ingulphed  amidft  rugged  jocks.  Here, 
certainly  in  a  flood,  flood  the  deferiptive  Thomfon 
when  he  faw  it 

‘‘  Work  and  boil,  and  foam  and  thunder  throu<rh.’^ 

Upon  a  peninfula,  cut  out  by  the  furroundiug  dream, 
tn  the  middle  of  this  fantadically  wild  feene  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  dands  the  cadle  of  Newark,  which  has  beea 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Scot 
the  flower  of  Yarrow  j  but  this  we  believe  to  be  a  midake, 

Kk  SELLA 
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'  SeHa,  SELLA  TURCICA,  Is  a  deep  deprefllon  between  the 
Seltzer,  ^  clinoid  apophyfes  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  See  Anato- 

MY,  p.  682.  ^  , 

SELTZER  w-ATER,  IS  a  mineral  water  which 
fprlngs  lip  at  Lower  Seltzer,  a  village  in  the  eleftorate 
of  Triers,  about  10  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne, 
It  is  a  veiy  ufeful  medicinal,  water.  It  contains,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  a  very  fmall  portion  of  calcareous  earth, 
of  a  native  mineral  alkali,  and  an  acid  ;  but  of  thefe  the 
quantity  is  too  fmall  to  attribute  any  medicinal  virtues 
to ;  but  it  contains  alfo  near  i-yth  ol  its  bulk  of  fixed 
air,  which  is  more  than  is  found  in  any  other  mineral 
water,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  principal  virtues.  Others 
have  faid  that  it  is  of  the  very  fame  nature  with  Pvrmont 
water,  and  contains  a  fubtile  aqueous  ftiild,  a  volatile 
iron,  and  a  predominant  iilkali,  all  joined  together  into 
one  briflc  fpiritiious  water.  The  confequence  of  thefe 
different  opinions  refpe6ling  its  conllitueiit  parts  is, 
that  different  methods  have  been  recommended  for  imi¬ 
tating  it. 

According  to  the  former  analyfis,  artificial  Seltzer 
water  may  be  prepared  by  adding  one  fcruple  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  fix  fcruples  of  foffil  alkali,  and  four  fcruples 
of  common  fait,  to  each  gallon  of  water,  and  fatiirating 
the  water  with  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid.  According  to 
the  latter  it  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  a  quart  of 
the  pureft  and  lighteft  water  thirty  drops  of  a  ftrong  fo- 
iution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  drachm  of  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium,  and  thirty  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
or  a  little  more  or  lefs  as  is  found  neceffary,  not  to  let 
the  alkali  of  the  oil  of  tartar  prevail  too  ftrongly,  tho’ 
it  muff  prevail  a  little.  If  the  proportions  be  carefully 
obferved,  and  the  whole  of  thefe  Ingredients  fhaken 
brifldy  together,  the  artificial  Seltzer  or  Pyrmont  wa¬ 
ter  thus  made  will  ftrongly  refemble  the  natural,  and 
have  the  fame  good  effeft  in  medicine. 

But  as  fixed  air  is  the  only  efficacious  medicinal  part 
of  the  compofitioii  of  Seltzer  water,  the  beft  method  of 
imitating  It  is  by  impregnating  common  water  with  that 
acid  by  a  procefs  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Prieftley.  The  firft  idea  of  this  kind  occurred  to  him 
in  1767,  w'hen,  having,  placed  ffiallow  veffels'  of  water 
within  the  region  of  fixed  air,  on  the  furface  of  the  fer¬ 
menting  veffels  of  a  brewery,  and  left  them  all  night  in 
that  fituation,  he  found  that  the  water  had  acquired  a 
very  fenfible  and  pleafant  Impregnation.  He'fproceeded 
to  accelerate  the  impregnation  by  pouring  the  water 
from  one  veffel  into  another,  wffille  they  were  both  held 
within  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  air.  The  method  of 
effedting  this  by  air  diflodged  from  chalk  and  other 
calcareous  fubftances  did  not  occur  to  him  till  the  year 
1772,  when  he  publifhed  his  diredions  for  this  purpofe, 
together  with  a  drawing  of  the  neceffary  apparatus, 
which  he  had  before  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  That  apparatus  has  now  given  way  to 
another  invented  by  Dr  Nooth,  which  is  made  of  glafs, 
plate  and  ftands  on  a  wooden  veffel  d  (1  (fig  i.)  refem- 
ccccLxiv.  bling  a  tea-board  :  the  middle  veffel  B  has  a  neck  which 
is  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  A,  to  which  it 
is  ground  air-tight.  The  lower  neck  of  the  veffel  B 
has  a  glafs  ftopper  S,  compofed  of  two  parts,  both  ha¬ 
ving  holes  fufficient  to  let  a  good  quantity  of  air  pafs 
through  them.  Between  thefe  two  parts  is  left  a  fmall 
{pace,  containing  a  plano-convex  lens,  which  adls  like  a 
valve,  in  kttisg  the  air  pafs  from  below  upwar«!s,  and 


hindering  its  return  into  the  veffel  A.  The  upper  vef-  Sclucr. 
fel  C  terminates  below  in  a  tube  r  /,  which  being  crook-  ^  ’v*" 

ed,  hinders  the  immediate  afeent  of  the  bubbles  of  fixed 
air  into  that  veffel,  before  they  reach  the  furface  of  the 
v/ater  in  the  veffel  B.  The  veffel  C  is  alfo  ground  air¬ 
tight  to  the  upper  neck  or  the  middle  veffel  B,  and  has 
a  ftopper  p  fitted  to  its  upper  mouth,  which  has  a  hole 
through  its  middle.  The  upper  veffel  C  holds  juft  half 
as  much  as  the  middle  one  B  ;  and  the  end  t  of  the 
crooked  tube  goes  no  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  vef- 
fel  B. 

For  the  life  of  this  apparatus  :  Fill  the  middle  veffel 
B  with  fpring  or  any  other  wholefome  water,  and  join 
to  it  the  veffel  C.  Pour  water  into  the  veffel  A  (by  the 
opening  m,  or  otherwife)  fo  as  to  cover  the  rifing  part 
of  its  bottom  :  for  this  about  three-fourths  of  a  pint  will 
be  fufficient.  Fill  an  ounce  phial  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  add  it  to  the  w^ater,  fliaking  the  veffel  fo  as  to  mix 
them  well  together.  As  heat  is  generated,  it  will  be 
beft  to  add  the  oil  by  a  little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the 
veffel  may  be  broken.  Put  to  this,  through  a  wide  glafs 
or  paper  funnel,  about  an  ounce  of  powdered  raw  chalk 
or  marble.  White  marble  being  firft  granulated,  or 
pounded  like  coarfe  fand,  is  better  for  the  purpofe  than 
pounded  chalk,  becaiife  it  is  harder  ;  and  therefore 
the  action  of  the  diluted  acid  upon  it  is  flow^er,  and  lafts 
to  a  confiderable  time.  On  this  account  the  fupply  of 
fixed  air  from  it  is  more  regular  than  with  the  chalk  : 
and  bcfides,  when  no  more  air  is  produced,  the  water 
may  be  decanted  from  the  veffel  A,  and  the  white  fedi- 
ment  wafhed  off,  and  the  remaining  granulated  marble 
may  be  employed  again,  by  adding  to  it  frefh  water 
and  a  new  qu'antity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  funnel  in  this 
procefs  is  made  life  of,  in  order  to  prevent  the  powder 
from  touching  the  Infide  of  the  veffeks  mouth  ;  for  if 
that  happens,  it  will  ftick  fo  ftrongly  to  the  neck  of 
the  veffel  B  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  feparated 
without  breaking.  Place  immediately  the  two  veffels 
B  and  C  (faftened  to  each  other)  into  the  mouth  of  the 
veffel  A,  as  In  the  figure,  and  all  the  fixed  air  which  is 
dlfengaged  from  the  chalk  or  marble  by  the  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  will  pafs  up  through  the  valve  in  S  into  the  vef¬ 
fel  B.  When  this  fixed  air  comes  to  the  top  of  the 
veffel  B,  it  will  diflodge  from  thence  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  bulk  ;  which  water  will  be  forced  up 
through  the  crooked  tube  into  the  upper  veffel  C. 

Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fhake  the  vefl’el  A  when 
the  powdered  chalk  is  put  in ;  otherwife  a  great  and 
fudden  effervefcence  will  enfiie,  which  will  perhaps  ex¬ 
pel  part  of  the  contents.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  open  a  little  the  ftopper  p,  in  ordei  to  give  vent, 
otherwife  the  veffel  A  may  burft.  It  will  be  proper 
alfo  to  throw  away  the  contents  and  wafh  the  veffel ; 
for  the  matter  wall  ftick  between  the  necks  of  the 
veffels,  and  cement  them  together.  ^Phe  operation 
muft  then  be  begun  afrefh.  But  if  the  chalk  be  put  into 
the  veffel  loofely  wrapt  up  in  paper,  this  accident  will 
be  ftill  better  guarded  againft.  When  the  effervefcence 
goes  on  well,  the  veffel  C  will  foon  be  filled  with  water, 
and  the  veffel  B  half  filled  with  air ;  which  will  eafily 
be  known  to  be  the  cafe  by  the  air  going  up  in  large 
bubbles  through  the  crooked  tube  r  t. 

When  this  is  obferved,  take  off  the  two  veffels  B  and 
C  together  as  they  are,  and  fhake  them  fo  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  air  within  them  may  be  much  agitated.  A  great  / 

part 
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part  of  the  fixed  air  will  be  abforbed  into  the  water,  ways  retain 


as  will  appear  by  the  end  of  the  crooked  tube  being 
confiderably  under  the  furface  of  the  water  in  thevefiel. 
The  {baking  them  for  two  or  fhree  minutes  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  this  piirpofe.  Thefe  veffels  mull  not  be 
fhaken  while  joined  to  the  under  one  A,  otherwife  too 
great  an  effervefcence  will  be  occafioned  in  the  latter, 
together  with  the  ill  confequence  above  mentioned. 
A  tier  the  water  and  air  have  been  fufficiently  agitated, 
loofen  the  upper  velTel  C,  fo  that  the  remaining  water 
wiay  fall  down  into  B,  and  the  unabforded  air  pafs  out. 
Put  thefe  veffels  together,  and  replace  them  into  the 
mouth  of  A,  in  order  that  B  may  be  again  half  filled 
with  fixed  air.  Shake  the  veffels  B  and  C,  and  lA 
out  the  unabforbed  air  as  before.  By  repeating  the 
operation  three  or  four  times,  the  water  will  be  fuffi- 
ciehtly  impregnated. 

Whenever  the  effervefcence  nearly  ceafes  in  the  vef- 
fel  A,  It  may  be  renewed  by  giving  it  a  gentle  (hake,  fo 
that  the  powdered  chalk  or  marble  at  the  bottom  may 
be  mixed  with  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  above  it; 
for  then  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  air  will  be  difen- 
gaged.  When  the  effervefcence  can  be  no  longer  re¬ 
newed  by  {baking  the  veffel  A,  either  more  chalk  mufl 
be  put  in,  or  more  oil  of  vitriol ;  or  more  water,  if 
neitfier  of  thefe  produce  the  defiled  effea, 

Mr  Magellan  has  liill  further  improved  this  contri¬ 
vance.  He  has  two  fets  of  the  veffels  B  and  C.  While 
he  is  Hiaking  the  air  and  water  contained  in  one  of  thefe 
ms,  the  other  may  be  receiving  fixed  air  from  the  veffel 
A.  By  this  means  twice  the  quantity  of  water  may 
be  impregnated  in  the  fame  time  He  has  a  wooffen 
Itand  on  which  to  fix  the  veffels  B,  C,  when  taken  off 
from  A,  which  is  very  convenient.  He  has  a  fmall 
tin  trough  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  chalk  or  mar¬ 
ble  requiCte  for  one  operation,  and  a  wide  glafs  funnel 
for  putting  It  through  into  the  veffel  A,  to  prevent  its 
Iticking  to  the  fide^s  as  mentioned  before. 

He  has  alfo  contrived  a  ftopper  without  a  hols,  to 
be  ufed  occafionally  inilead  of  the  perforated  one  p.  It 
muff  be  of  a  conical  figure,  and  very  loofe  ;  but  fo 
exactly  and  fmoothly  ground  as  to  be  air-tight  merely 
by  Its  pre.  ure.  Its  life  is  to  comprefs  the  fixed  air  on 
t^he  water,  and  thereby  increafe  the  impregnation.  For 
by  keepmsg  the  air  011  the  water  in  this  compreffed  ftate, 
the  latter  may  be  made  to  fparkle  like  champaign.  And 
i^f  the  veilels  arc  flroiig,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
Durltin*^  111  the  operation. 

1  he  water  thus  impregnated  may  be  drawn  out  at 
the  opening  i.  But  if  it  is  not  wanted  immediately, 

It  will  be  better  tff  let  it  remain  in  the  machine,  where 
Jt  has  no  communication  with  the  external  air ;  other- 
wife  the  fixed  air  fiies  off  by  degrees,  and  the  water  be¬ 
comes  vapid  and  flat.  But  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
in  bottles  well  flopped,  efpecially  if  they  are  placed 
With  their  mouths  downwards. 

Dr  Withering  of  Birmingham  has  lately  contrived  a 
new  apparatus  for  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air, 
which,  he  fays,  is  preferable  to  that  in  common  ufe,  be- 
raule  it  can  be  made  at  lefs  expence,  and  is  more  eafily 
prepared  ;  becaufe  the  whole  quantity  of  fixable  air 
produced  is  converted  to  ufe,  without  any  W'afte  of  the 
vitriolic  aci^d  ;  becaufe  it  impregnates  three  times  the 
quantity  of  water  at  one  time  more  completely  and 
with  lefs  trouble  ;  and  the  impregnated  water  will  al- 
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.  Its  virtue,  if  the  joints  and  cocks  of  the 

machine  are  made  perfedlly  air-tight ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  fhould  once  a-year  be  fupplied  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  unfalted  lard.  Tliis  apparatus  is  exhibited 
by  fig.  2.  and  confifts  of  a  glafs  veffel  A,  about  ten 
inches  high  in  the  cylindrical  part,  and  fix  inches  and  a 
ha^lf  in  diameter ;  another  ^lafs  velTel  13,  about  twelve 
inches  high  in  the  conical  part,  one  Inch  and  a  half  in 
the  neck,  and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  ;  a 
copper  pipe  C  paffing  thtough  the  Hopper  of  the  veffel 
B,  and  tied  fall  in  the  flexible  tube  D,  made  of  ftrong 
leather,  air-tight,  and  kept  hollow  by  means  of  a  fpiral 
wire  paffmg  through  its  whole  length  ;  a  conical  brafs 
pipe  E,  with  a  ftop-cock  fallened  to  the  tube  D  ;  ano¬ 
ther  conical  pipe  F,  with  a  ftop-cock  G,  into  which 
the  end  of  the  tube  E  is  accurately  ground  fo  as  to  be 
air-tight,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  ' 
atmofphere  when  the  pipe  E  is  removed ;  two  large 
hog’s  bladders  H,  H,  each  of  which  ought  to  hold  two 
quarts  ;  a  Hop  cock  I  to  prevent  the  water  rifing  into 
^e  bladders  when  the  veffel  A  is  agitated  ;  a  bladder 
K  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  the  ftop-cock  L, 
which  occafionally  opens  or  fhuts  the  communication 
with  the  veffel  B  ;  a  glafs  funnel  M,  accurately  fitted 
with  the  glafs  ftopper  N  ;  an  aperture  O,  fitted  with  a 
glafs  ftopper  or  a  filver  cock,  from  which  the  impreg- 
nated  water  is  to  be  drawn  for  ufe  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
tube  P  opening  into  the  veffel  A,  When  this  appara- 
tus  IS  ufed,  let  the  veffel  A  be  filled  with  pure  vvater, 
and  any  other  ingredients  that  are  required,  in  a  proper 
proportion;  into  the  veffel  B  put  as  much  marble  of 
whiting,  in  fmall  lumps,  as  will  cover  its  bottom  to  the 
height  of  about  two  inches,  and  pour  in  water  to  the 
height  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  ;  let  the  mouth 
of  the  veffel  A  be  well  fitted  with  a  cork,  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  cork  pafs  the  tube  P,  putting  upon  the 
cork  melted  feahng-wax  of  the  fofteft  kind,  or  model, 
ling -wax,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  air-tight.  Let  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel  B  be  Hopped  with  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  turned  into  a  conical  figure  In  a  lathe,  and  of 
a  fize  fomewhat  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  will 
admit ;  put  this  piece  of  wood  Into  melted  bees- wax, 
and  heat  the  wax  till  the  wood  begins  to  grow  black  : 
when  cool,  turn  It  again  till  it  fits  the  mouth  of  the 
veffel;  the  tubes  C.  L,  and  M  are  fitted  into  holes 
and  bored  through  the  wooden  ftopper  previous  to  its 
being  immerfed  in  the  wax  ;  pufh  thefe  tubes  through 
the  holes,  and  prefs  the  ftopper  Into  the  orifice  of  the 
yeflel  B,  and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing  or  model- 
ftop  cocks  I  and  L,  having  previoufly 
preffed  the  air  out  of  the  bladder  K  :  open  the  flop-cocks 
tr  and  E  ;  then  fqueeze  the  air  out  of  the  bladders  H,  H 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  conical  pipe  E  into  the  pipe  F  • 
pour  about  a  large  fpoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  through  the 
tunnel  M,  and  ftop  it  with  its  Hooper  N.  f  he  fixable  air 
let  loofe,  by  the  effervefcence  in  the  veffel  B,  rifing 
through  the  lube  C,  paffes  into  the  bladders  H,  H,  and 
diflends  them.  In  this  cafe  open  the  ftop-cock  I,  and 
from  the  aperture  O  draw  out  about  a  quart  of  water; 
and  the  fpace  before  occupied  by  the  water  will  be 
filled  with  fixable  air,  which  foon  begins  to  be  abforbed 
by  the  remaiimig  water,  and  is  ft  U  fupplied  from  the 
bladders  H,  H.  and  fVom  the  efferveicing  mixture  in 
he  veffel  B.  When  the  bladders  are  confiderably  col- 
lapfed,  more  vitriolic  acid  mull  be  added  through  the 

funnel 
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funnel  M,  fo  that  they  may  be  always  kept  pretty  fully 
diiknded.  When  an  innpregnatlon  is  fpeedily  required, 
turn  ihe  ilop-cocks  at  G  ’ind  E,  and  open  that  at  E  ; 
then  feparate  the  pipe  E  from  the  tube  F,  ^nd  agUate 
the  veflel  A  ;  the  fixable  air  will  pafs  into  the  bladder 
K-,  and  may  be  preiTed  into  the  two  other  bladders, 
wdien  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  united.  During 
the  agitation,  the  ftop-cock  at  I  fhould  be  cloi^ed,  and 
opened  only  occafionally  to  fupply  out  ot  the  bladders 
H,  H,  the  fixable  air  abforbed  by  the  wat^.  It  a 
flrong  impregnation  be  required,  this  procefs  fliould  be 
carried  on  in  a  room,  the  heat  of  which  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  forty-eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 
J3r  Withering  obferves,  that  the  impregnated  water  re¬ 
ceives  no  tafte  from  the  bladders  ;  and  that 
fel  A  with  its  impregnated  water  be  feparated  from  the 
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and  thus  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  may  be  given 
than  the  fame  quantity  of  water  alone  can  be  made  to 
imbibe.  Fixed  air  adls  as  a  corroborant ;  and  there-  ^ 
fore  may  be  given  with  fuccels  in  w'eaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  vomitings  arifing  from  that  caufe.  It 
has  alfo  been  given  with  fuccefs  in  the  (tone  and  in  nephri¬ 
tic  complaints.  When  the  lungs  are  purulent,  fixed  air 
mixed  with  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  Itas  repeatedly 
been  found  to  perform  a  cure.  The  bark  alfo  ipay  oc 
given  with  advantage  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed 
air,  as  they  both  coincide  in  their  effeiff.  Fixed 
air  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  funnel,  or 
otherwife,  to  inflamed  breaits,  putrid  ulcers,  mortified 
parts,  ulcerated  fore  throats,  and  hay  been  found  in  fuck 
and  fimilar  cafes  to  have  very  remarkable  efficacy.  It 
may  alfo  be  given  internally  at  the  fame  time.  In  pu- 
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fel  A  with  Its  impregnarea  wauci  uc  - - ;  r.  i  r-  j  •  e 

^efiel  B  ai  the  conical  parting  E,  F,  it  may  be  iuclofed  trid  dyfeiiteries,  and  in  piitnd  ftools,  fixed  air  may  be 
in  a  pyramidal  mahogany  cafe,  out  of  the  lower  part  of  given  by  way  of  clyder.  Fermentin,^  cataplafms  are 


which  the  filver  cock  at  O  projeas;  and  thus  ferve  tor 
an  ornamental  as  well  as  luxurious  and  falubrious  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fide-board,  particularly  in  the  furainer  and 
autumnal  feafons. 

'I'he  artificial  mlueral  waters  thus  made,  are  more 
pleaiaiit  to  the  tafte  than  the  natural  Pyrmont  or  Selt¬ 
zer  waters  ;  which,  befides  their  fixed  air,  contain  fa- 
Hne  particles  of  a  difagreeable  tafte,  which  are  known 
to  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  and  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  hurtful.  1  hey  are 
like  wile  confiderably  ftronger.  According  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  thefe  waters  may  be  made  more  nearly  to  re- 
fembie  genuine  Pyrmont  water,  by  adding  to  each  pint 
of  them  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  tindura  martis  cum 
fpiritu  falls.  Or  this  may  be  done,  by  adding  to  the 
water  in  the  middle  veffel  B  (fig.  1.),  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  thirty  grains  of  Epfom  fait,  ten  grains,  of 
<^oir.mon  fait,  a  fcruple  of  magnefia  alba,  and  a  dram  of 
iron  filings  or  iron  wire,  clean  and  free  front  ruft,  to 
one  galloa  of  fpring  water,  and  impregnating  the  whole 
with  fixed  air  in  the  manner  already  defenbed.  Let 
them  remain,  till  the  other  ingredients  and  as  much 
of  the  iron  as  is  neceffary  are  diffolved ;  which  wull 
be  In  two  or  three  days :  ^  or  the  magnefia  may  be 
omitted,  and  then  the  operation  will  be  finiffied  in  lefs 
than  half  that  time.  Tliefe  waters  may  be^  rendered 
ferruginous  or  chalybeate  very  eafily,  by  putting  in  the 
middle  veffel  two  or  more  (lender  phials,  filled  wit,h 
cuttings  of  fine  iron-binding  wire,  or  with  fmall  ir^rr 
nails;  becaufe  the  impregnated  water  vidli  difiolve 
the  iron  fo  faft,  as  to  become  well  faturated  with 
it  in  a  few  hours,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr 
Lane.  But  the  method  of  rendering  thefe  artificial 
waters  chalybeate,  ufed  by  Dr  Hulme,  is  to  add  one 
grain  of  fiilt  of  fteel  to  each  pint  (fixteen  ounces)  of 
water  already  impregnated  with  fixed  air. 

But  the  ingenious  Mr  Bewley  has  invented  a  ftill  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  exhibiting  fixed  air  as  a  medicine.  FI( 


of  fervice,  chiefly  as  they  fupply  fixed  air  to  the  part. 

In  cafes  of  piitiidity  fixed  air  has  been  fuccefsfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  furface  ol  the  body  expofed  to  ftreams  of 
it.  It  Is  alfo  found  an  excellent  cooling  as  well  as 
ftreno  thening  beverage  in  hot  relaxing  weather,  and  has 
the  advantage  ot  being  pleafant  to  the  tafte. 

SEM,  oi'Bhem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  memorable  for 
his  filial  piety  in  concealing  the  folly  and  difgrace  of 
his  father ;  for  which  he  received  a  remarkable  bene- 
diaion,  about  2476  B.  C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  60a 
years. 

Ras  Sem.  See  Ras  Sem  and  Petrefied  City. 

SEMECARPUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  trigy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  qiiinquepetalous  ;  the  drupa  is  heart- 
(liaped,  cellulous,  and  monofpermoiis.  here  is  but 
one  fpecles. 

SEMEN,  SEED.  Sec  Botany,  fea.  iv.  p.  435. 

With  refped  to  number,  plants  are  either  fnrnifficd' 
with  one  feed,  as  fea-pink  and  biftort  ;  two,  as  wood- 
roof  and  the  umbelliferous  plants ;  three,  as  fpurge  ; 
four,  as  the  lip-flowers  of  Tournefort  and  rough -leaved 
plants  of  Ray  ;  or  many,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
poppy. 

The  form  of  feeds  is  likewife  extremely  various,  be¬ 
ing  either  large  or  fmall,  round,  oval,  heart-fliaped,  kid- 
ney-ffiaped,  angular,  prickly,  rough,  hairy,  wrinkled, 
fleek  or  (hining,  black,  white,  or  brown.  Moft  feeds 
have  only  one  cell  or  internal  cavity  ;  thole  of  lefler  bur¬ 
dock,  valerian,  lamb’s  lettuce,  cornelian  cherry,  and  ie- 
beften,  have  two. 

With  refped  to  fubftance,  feeds  are  either  foft,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  or  of  a  hard  bony  fubftance  ;  as  in  grom- 
well,  tamarind,  and  all  the  nuciferous  plaiits. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  feeds  arc  either  very  large,  as 
in  the  cocoa-nut ;  or  very  fmall,  as  in  campanula,  amman-* 
nia,  rampions,  and  throat  wort. 

With  refped  to  fituatlon,  they  are  either  difperfed 


ter  method  of  exhibiting  fixed  air  as  a  medicine,  ne  wiui  rcipcv...  lu  .luuaww..,  . 

direas  a  ferupk  of  alkalffie  fait  to  be  diftolved  in  a  fuf-  promifcuoufty  through  the  pulp  f/emina^  ntdulaniia),  aS: 
Sclent  quantity  (a  quarter  of  a  pint,  or  lefs)  of  water,  in  water-l.ly  ;  afced  to  a  future  or  jon.ing  of  the  valves 
which  «  to  be^  impregnated  with  as  much  fixed  air  as  of  the  feed-veffel,  as  in  the  crofs-ihaped  and  pea-bloom 
k  can  Imbibe  thk  is  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Mr  flowers ;  or  placed  upon  or  re^ptacle  w.thm 

Bewley  direas  it  to  be  prepared  in  larger  quantitiesaia  the  feed  veflel,  as  in  tobacco  and  thorn-  pp  . 
time,  Ld  call,  it  his  mephitic  julep.  If  immediately  Seeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  (f^  na  f 

alter  ita  fpoonfiilof  lemL  juice,  mixed  with  two  or  not  contained  in  a  cover  or  veflel :  are  thofc 

three  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  be  the  lip  and  compound  flowers,  the  umbtU.fe  ous  and 
drank,  the  fixed  air  will  bt  extricated  in  the  ftomach;  rough-leaved  plants;  covered  feeds  (/m,m 
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Sfmcn.  crtntalned  in  feme  vefTel,  whether  of  the  capfule,  pod, 
berry,  apple,  or  cherry  kind. 

A  fimple  feed  is  fuch  as  bears  neither  crown,  wing, 
nor  downy  pappus  ;  the  varieties  in  feeds,  ariiing  from 
thefe  circumftances,  are  particularly  enumerated  under 
their  refpedlive  heads. 

In  aflimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
IJiinaeiis  denominf  es  feeds  the  eggs  of  plants.  The 
fecundity-  of  plants  is  frequently  marvellous ;  from  a 
fingle  plant  or  ftalk  of  Indian  Turkey  wlieat,  are  pro¬ 
duced,  in  one  fiimmer,  2000  feeds  ;  of  elecampane, 
3000  ;  of  fun-flower,  4000  ;  of  poppy,  32,000  ;  of  a 
fpike  of  cat’s  tail,  10,000  and  upwards  :  a  fiiigle  fruit, 
or  feed-veffel,  of  tobacco,  contains  icoo  feeds  ;  that  of 
white  poppy,  8000.  Mr  Ray  relates,"  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  himfelf,  that  1012  tobacco-feeds  are 
equal  in  weight  to  one  grain  ;  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  whole  quantum  of  feeds  in  a  Tingle  tobacco-plant, 
is  fuch  as  muft,  according  to  the  above  proportion,  de¬ 
termine  their  number  to  be  360,000.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  ellimates  the  annual  produce  of  a  fingle  ftalk  of 
fpleen-wort  to  be  upwards  of  one  million  of  feeds. 

The  diflem illation  of  plants  refpefts  the  different  me¬ 
thods  or  vehicles  by  which  nature  has  contrived  to  dif- 
perfe  their  feeds  for  the  purpofe  of  increafe.  Thefe 
by  naturalifts  are  generally  reckoned  four. 

1,  Rivers  and  running  waters.  2.  The  wind.  3.  Ani¬ 
mals.  4,  An  elaftic  fpring,  peculiar  to  the  feeds  tliem- 
fejves. 

1 .  The  feeds  which  are  carried  along  by  rivers  and 
torrents  are  frequently  conveyed  many  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  their  native  foil,  and  caft  upon  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  climate,  to  which,  however,  by  degrees  they  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  familiar. 

2.  Thofe  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  are  either 
noinged,  as  in  fir-tree,  trumpet -flower,  tulip-tree,  birch, 
arbor-vitas,  meadow  rue,  aad  JefTamine,  and  fome  um¬ 
belliferous  plants  ;  furnifhed  with  a  pappus^  ©r  downy 
crown,  as  in  valerian,  poplar,  reed,  fucculent  fwallow- 
wort,  cotton-tree,  and  many  of  the  compound  flov»"ers  ; 
placed  within  a ‘winged  calyx  or  feed- vefTel,  as  in  fea- 
bioiis,  fea-pink,  dock,  diofcorca,  afir,  maple,  and  elm- 
trees,  logwood  and  woad  ;  or  laftly,  contained  within  a. 
fwelled  calyx  or  feed-veffel,  as  in  winter-cherry,  cucuba- 
lus,  melilot,  bladder-nut,  fumat or y,  bladder- feiia,  heart- 
feed,  and  chick-peafe. 

3.  Many  birds  fwallow  the  feeds  of  vanelloc,  juniper,, 
mifletoe,  oats,  millet,  and  other  grafies,  and  void  tliem 
entire.  Squirrels,  rats,  parrots,  and  other  auimals,  fuf- 
fer  many  of  the  feeds  which  they  devour  to  efcape,  and 
thus  ill  effedt  difleminate  them.  Moles,  ants,  earthworms, 
and  other  infects,  by  ploughing  up  the  earth,  admit  a 
free  paffage  to  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  fcattered 
upon  its  furface.  Again,  fome  feeds  attach  themfelves 
to  animals,  by  means  of  hooks,  crotchets,  or  hairs, 
which  are  either  affixed  to  the  feeds  themfelves,  as  ia 
hound’s  tongue,  moufe-ear,  vervain,  carrot,  baftard-par- 
fley,  fanicle,  water  hemp- agrimony,  arBopus  and  verbe- 

Jina ;  to  their  calyx,  as  in  burdock,  agrimony,  rhexia^ 
fmall  wild  biiglofs,  dock,  nettle,  pellitory,  and  lead  wort; 
or  to  their  fruit  or  fetd-vefiel,  as  in  liquorice,  enchan¬ 
ter’s  night  fhade,  crofs-wort,  clivers,  French  honey- 
fuckle,  and  arrow-headed  grafs. 

4.  The  feeds  which  difperfe  themfelves  by  an  elaftic 
force,  have  that  force  refident  either  ia  their  calyxy  as 


in  oats  and  the  greater  number  of  ferns  ;  in  their  pap¬ 
pus^  as  in  centaurea  crupina ;  or  in  their  capfule,  as 
in  gerannium,  lierb-bennet,  African  fpirrea,  fraxinella, 
horfe-tail,  balfain,  Malabar  nut,  cucumber,  elateriuni, 
and  male  balfam  apple. 

Semen,  in  the  animal  economy.  See  Physio  log  v, 
feft.  xii.  and  Anatomy,  109. 

Srmen  SanBum,  or  Santonlcum,  See  Artemisia. 

SEMENDRIAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  with  a  good  citadel.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  fangiacate,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  ia 
1 690,  and  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  2 1 . 45.. 
N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

SEMENTTN^  feriae,.  In  antiquity,  feafts  held  an¬ 
nually  among  the  Romans,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  a  plen¬ 
tiful  harvell.  I'hey  were  celebrated  In  the  temple  of 
Tellus,  where  folemn  facrifices  were  offered  to  Tellus 
and  Ceres.  Thefe  feafts  were  held  about  feed-time,, 
ufually  in  the  month  of  January  for,  as  Macrobius 
obferves,  they  were  moveable  feafts. 

SEMI,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  figruTylng 
half ;  but  only  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words,, 
as  in  the  following  articles. 

SRMi^Arians,  in  ecclefiaftical  liHlory,  a  branch  of  the* 
ancient  Arians,  cordlfting,  according  to  Epiphanius,  oF 
fuch  as.  III  appearance,  condemned  the  errors  of  that 
herefiarcli,  but  yet  acquiefeed  in  fome  of  the  principles 
thereof,  only  palliating  and  hiding  them  under  fofter 
and  more  moderate  terms.  Though  they  feparated  from 
the  Arian  faiRion  (fee  Arians),  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  Son  was  homooufios, 
that  Is,  confuhftantial,  or  of  the  fame  fubftaiice  with 
the  Father  ;  they  would  only  allo*w  him  to  be  homoi- 
oufios,  that  Is,  of  a  like  fubftance  with  the  Father,  or 
fimilar  to  the  Father  in  his  effence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

The  femi-arlanifm  of  the  moderns  confifts  in  their 
maintaining  that  the  Son  was  from  all  eternity  begot¬ 
ten  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  contrary  to  the  dodrine 
of  the  orthodox,  who  feem  to  teach  that  the  eternal  ge¬ 
neration  is  necejfary.  Such  at  leaft  are  the  refpeftivc* 
opiniousof  Dr  Clarke  and  BIffiop  Bull.  See  Theology. 

Semicircle,  in  geometry,  half  a  circle,  or  that  fi-^ 
gure  comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
and  half  its  circumference. 

Semicolon,  In  grammar,  one  of  the  points-or  ftops- 
ufed  to  dlftlnguifti  the  feveral  members  of  a  fentence' 
from  each  other. 

The  mark  or  charaifler  of  the  femicolon  is  (;),  and 
has  its  name  as  being  of  fomewhat  lefs  effeiil  than  a  co¬ 
lon  ;  or  as  demanding  a  fhoiter  paufe. 

The  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  is  to  diftiiigulffi  the 
conjun£l  members  of  a  fentence.  Now,  by  a  conjunct 
member  of  a  fentence  is  meant  fuch  a  one  as  contains 
at  leaft  two  fimple  members. — Whenever,  then,  a  fen¬ 
tence  can  be  divided  into  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
degree,  which  are  again  divifible  into  other  fimple  rnein- 
bers,  the  former  are  to  be  feparated .  by  a  femicolon. 
For  Inftance  :  “If  fortune  bear  a  great  .fway  over  him, 
who  has  nicely  ftated  and  concerted  every  eircumftance 
of  an  affair  ;  we  muft  not  commit  every  thing,  without 
referve,  to  fortune,  left  (he  have  too  great  a  hold  of  us.’^ 
Again  :  Si  quantum  in  agro  locifque  defer tis  audacia  potejly. 
tanium  in  J  or  0  atque  judiciis  impudmtia  valeret ;  non  mi- 
m$  in  caufa  cedcret  Aului  Ccecinna  Sexta  JEbutii  impu- 

dentU^ 
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Semicu-  {Jenti<e^  qnam  turn  In  vt  facienda  cejjit  audact£.  An  in- 
fiance  in  a  more  complex  fentence  we  have  in  Cicero  : 
Semi|  ela-  fimUiaris  prtmum  bene  part  a  Jity  nulloque  turpi  qu.ef- 
gians.  tu  :  rum  quam  plurimiSy  modo  dignis.  fe  ut'dem  prabeat ; 
—  delude  augeatur  ratione^  dUigentia^  parjmonia  ;  nec  libidmi 
potius  luxuriaquey  quam  liberalitati  et  beneficentas  parent- 
But  though  the  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  be  to 
•diflitiguifh  conjun6l  members,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  all 
the  members  divided  hereby  be  conjun6l.  For  upon 
dividing  a  fentence  into  Ji^reat  and  equal  parts,  if  one  of 
51  them  be  conjun£l,  all  thole  other  parts  of  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  are  to  be  dillinguifhed  by  a  femicolon.  -  bometimes 
alfo  it  happens,  that  members  that  are  oppofite  to  each 
other,  but  relate  to  the  fame  verb,  are  feparated  by  a 
femicolon.  '^Flius  Cicero;  Ex  hac  parte  pudor^  tdinc 
petiilantia  ;  him  fides-  illinc  fraudatio  ;  hinc  pietasy  illinc 
/celus,  &c.  To  this  likewife  may  be  referred  fuch  fenten- 
ces,  where  the  whole  going  before,  the  parts  follow:  as 
‘‘  The  parts  of  oratory  are  four ;  invention,  difpofition, 
elocution,  and  pronunciation.” 

Semicubium,  in  medicine,  an  half-bath,  wherein  the 
patient  is  only  placed  up  to  the  navel. 

Semidiameter,  half  the  diameter,  or  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  fphere  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference  :  being  the  fame  with  what  is  otlierwife 
called  the  radius* 

Semiflosculus,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  to  cxprefs 
the  flowers  of  the  fyngenefia  clafs.  Thele  femiflofculi 
are  petals,  hollow  in  their  lower  part,  but  in  their  up¬ 
per  fiat,  and  continued  in  the  lhape  of  a  tongue. 
Semitone,  in  mufic.  See  Interval, 

SEMINAL, fomethingbelonging  lothefemen  orfeed. 
SEMINARY,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  the  ground 
^  where  any  thing  is  fown,  to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted. 

Seminary,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  places  of  education,  whence  fcholars  are  tranf¬ 
planted  into  life.— In  Catholic  countries  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  college  or  fchool,  where  youth 
are  indrufted  in  the  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  facred  mi- 
niilry.  Of  thefc  there  are  great  numbers;  it  being 
ordained  by  the  council  of  T rent,  that  there  be  a  fe- 
minary  belonging  to  each  cathedral,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  bifhop, 

SEMINATION,  denotes  the  manner  or  a6l  of  fhed- 
ding  and  difperfing  the  feeds  of  plants.  See  Semen. 

SEMIPELAGIANS,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiilory,  a 
name  anciently,  and  even  at  this  day,  given  to  fuch  as 
retain  fome  tindlure  of  Pelagianifm.  See  Pelagians. 
CalTian,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  Condantinople, 
id  was  afterwards  a  pried  at  Marfeilles,  was  the  chief 
f  thefe  Semipelagians;  whofe  leading  principles  were, 

1.  That  God  did  not  difpenfe  his  grace  to  one  more 
than  another  in  confequence  of  prededination,  i  e.  an 
eternal  and  abfolute  decree,  but  was  willing  to  fave  all 
men,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  gofpel. 

2.  That  Chrid  died  for  all  men.  3.  That  the  grace 
purch^fed  by  Chrid,  and  neceflary  to  falvation,  was  of¬ 
fered  to  all  men.  4.  That  man,  before  he  received 
grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  dcfires.  5.  That 
man  was  born  free,  and  was  confequently  capable  of  re¬ 
dding  the  influences  of  grace,  or  of  complying  with  its 
fuggedion.  The  Semipelagians  were  very  numerous  ; 
and  the  do6lnne  of  Caflian,  th  ugh  varioufly  explained, 
was  received  in  the  greated  part  of  the  monadic  fchools 
in  Gaul,  from  whence  it  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide  thro’ 


the  European  provinces.  As  to  the  Greeks  and  other  SemiVamls, 
eadern  Chridians,  they  had  embraced  the  Semipelagian  'empervi- 
dodrines  before  Caflian,  and  dill  adhere  to  them.  In  , 

the  6th  century,  the  controverfy  between  the  Semipe-  * 
lagians  and  the  dilciples  of  Augudin  prevailed  much, 
and  continued  to  divide  the  wedern  churches. 

SEMI  RAMIS  (fab.  hid.),  a  celebrated  queen  of 
Afiyria,  daughter  of  the  goddefs  Derceto,  by  a  young 
Alfyiian.  She  was  expofed  in  a  defert ;  but  her  life 
was  preferved  by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till  Simmas, 
one  of  the  fhepherds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought 
her  up  as  his  own  child  Semiramis,  when  grown  up, 
married  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accom* 
panied  him  to  the  liege  of  Badlria  ;  where,  by  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  prudent  dire£lious,  (he  hadened  the  king’s  ope¬ 
rations,  and  took  the  city.  Thefe  eminent  fervices,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ni-. 
nus.  The  monarch  alked  her  of  her  hulband,  and  offered 
him  his  daughter  Sofana  In  her  dead;  but  Menones,  who 
tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refufed  ;  and  when  Niiius  had 
added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hanged  himfelf.  No  fooii- 
er  was  Menones  dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  fon 
called  hlinyas.  Ninus  was  fo  fond  of  Semiramis,  that 
at  her  requed  he  refigned  the  crown,  and  commanded 
her  to  be  proclaimed  queen  and  foie  emprefs  of  Aflyria. 

Of  this,  however,  he  had  caufe  to  repent ;  Semiramis 
put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  edablifh  herfelf  on  the 
throne  ;  and  when  fhe  had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home, 
fhe  began  to  repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by 
her  means  Babylon  became  the  mod  fuperb  and  mag- 
nifeenc  city  in  the  world.  She  vifited  every  pait  of 
her  dominions,  and  leA  everywhere  immortal  monuments 
of  her  greatnefs  and  benevolence.  I'o  render  the  roads 
pafTable  and  communication  eafy,  fhe  hollowed  moun¬ 
tains  and  1  lied  up  valkys,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a 
great  expence  by  large  and  convenient  aquedu(?ts  to 
barren  deferts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was  not 
lefs  didinguifiied  as  a  warrior;  Many  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations  were  conquered  ;  and  when  Semiramis  was 
once  told  as  fhe  was  dreffing  her  hair,  that  Babylon  had 
revolted,  fhe  left  her  toilette  with  precipitation,  and 
though  only  half  drefled,  ftie  refufed  to  have  the  reft  of 
her  head  adorned  before  the  fedition  was  quelled  and 
tranquillity  re  eilabliflied.  Semiramis  has  been  accufed 
of  licentioufnefs  ;  and  fome  authors  have  obferved  that 
fhe  regularly  called  the  flirbngefl;  and  ftoutefl  men  in 
her  army  to  her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to 
death,  that  they  might  not  be  living  wltneflcs  of  her 
incontinence.  Her  paflion  for  her  fon  was  alfo  unnatu¬ 
ral  ;  and  It  was  this  criminal  propenfity  which  induced 
Niiiyas  to  dellroy  his  mother  with  his  own  hands.  Some 
fay  that  Semiramis  was  changed  into  a  dove  after 
death,  and  received  immortal  honours  in  Aflyria.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  fhe  lived  about  1  <  centuries  before  the 
Chriltian  era,  and  that  fhe  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her 
age  and  the  25th  of  her  reign.  Many  fabulous  reports 
lipye  been  propagated  about  Semiramis,  and  fome  have 
declared  that  for  fome  time  fhe  dIL;uifed  herfelf  and  paf- 
fed  for  her  fon  NInyak  Lempriere  s  Bibliotheca  ClaJjtca,' 

SEMPERVIVUM,  house-leek,  in  botany :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  dodecagynia, 
and  to  the  clafs  of  dodecandria;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  1 3th  order,  Succulent.e.  The  calyx  is 
divided  into  1 2  parts  5  the  petals  are  12,  and  the  capfules 
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ruT'''  admiffion  Into  the  fena^e.  They  were  to 

rum  globiferum  villofum,  tortuofum,  araclmoidenm,  through  the  inferior  offices  of  qu®aor,  tribune  of  the 

onV  err’J?het™%r"  ^  “"d  confnl  ’ 

on  y  eight  of  thefe.  I  he  teaorum  alone  ,s  a  native  of  The  fenate  always  met  of  courfe  on  the  ift  of  Janua. 

ry,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  confuls  ;  and  in  all 
months,  univerfally,  there  were  three  days,  viz.  the  ka¬ 
lends,  nones,  and  ides,  on  which  it  regularly  met :  but 
it  always  met  on  extraordinary  occafioiiSy  when  called 
together  by  conful,  tribune,  or  dldator. 

^  Po  render  their  decrees  valid  and  a^itbentic,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  members  was  requlfite,  and  fuch  as^ 
were  abfent  without  fome  proper  caufe  were  -always- 
fined.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  400  fenators  3verc 
requifitc  to  make  a  fenate.  Nothing  was  tranfadled  be¬ 
fore  fun-rife  or  after  fun-fet.  In  their  office  the  fena¬ 
tors  were  the  guardians  of  religion,  tliey  difpofed  of 
the  provinces  as  they  pleafed,  they  prorogued  the  af- 
fembhes  of  the  people,  they  appointed  thankfgiviugs. 
nominated  tht'ir  _  Pt  ° 
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Britain.  The  ftalk  is  about  a  fo6t  high  ;  the  radical 
leaves  are  thick,  oval,  pointed,  fringed,  and  fpveading  in 
a  rofe  ;  thofe  on  the  Item  are  imbricated  and  membra- 
nous  :  the  flowers  are  pale  red  and  feffile,  and  grow  on 
curved  terminal  bunches.  It  is  frequent  on  the  tops  of 
houles,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  following  chemical  defcriptlon  of  this  fpecies  is 
given  by  Lewis :  “  I  he  leaves  of  houle-leek,  of  no  re¬ 
markable  fmell,  difeover  to  the  tafte  a  mild  fiibacid 
auflenty  ;  their_  exprefled  juice,  of  a  pale  yellowiih  hue 
\vhen  filtered,  yields  on  infpiffation  a  deep  yellow,  tena¬ 
cious,  mucilaginous  mafs,  confiderably  acidulous  and 
acerb  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  herb 
has  fome  claim  to  the  retrigerant  and  reftringent  virtues 


that  have  been  aferibed  to”  it.  It  is  obfervable  that 
the  filtered  juice,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  reeflified  fpirit  of  wine,  forms  a  light  white  coagu- 
lum,  like  cream  of  fine  pomatum,  of  a  weak  buf  pene¬ 
trating  tafte ;  this,  freed  from  the  fluid  part,  and  ex* 
pofed  to  the^  air,  almoft  totally  exhales.  From  this  ex* 
periment  it  is  concluded  by  fome,  that  houfc-leek  con¬ 
tains  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  :  but  the  juice  coagulates 
in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalis  themfelves,  as 
alfo  with  fixed  alkalis :  Acids  produce  no  coaijula- 
tion.”  ^ 

or  Sennaar.  See  Sennaar. 

SFNA7  E,  in  general,  is  an  affembly  or  council  of 
fenators  ;  that  is,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  flate, 
who  have  a  fhare  in  the  government. 

Tht  fenate  of  ancient  Rome  is  oF  all  others  the  moft 
celebrated.  It  exercifed  no  contentious  jurifdiaion  ; 
but  appointed  judges,  either  from  among  the  fenators 
or  kniohts,  to  determine  proceffes  :  it  alfo  appointed  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces,  and  difpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
commonwealth,  &c.  Yet  did  not  the  whole  foverei-n 
power  refide  in  the  fenate,  fince  It  could  not  eled  n?k- 
gutrates,  make  laws,  or  decide  of  war  and  peace  • 
111  ail  which  cafes  the  fenate  v/as  obliged  to  conlult  the 
people. 

The  fenate,  when  firft  Inftitiited  by  Romulus,  con- 
liited  of  1 00  members  ;  to  whom  he  afterwards  added 
the  fame^  number  when  the  Sabines  had  migrated  to 
Rome.  'J'arquin  the  ancient  made  the  fenate  confilt  of 
300,  and  this  number  remained  fixed  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
afterwards  it  fluauated  greatly,  and  was  Increafed  firft 
y  700,  and  afterwards  to  900  by  J.  Csfar,  who  filled  the 
lenate  with  men  of  every  rank  and  order.  Under  Aiiguftus 
the  fenators  amounted  to  1000,  but  this  number  was 
rediicec,  and  fixed  to  600.  'I’lie  place  of  a  fenator  was 
always  bellowed  upon  merit:  the  monarchs  had  the  pri- 
vilege  of  choofing  the  members  ;  and  after  the  expulfion 
ol  the  farqums,  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  con- 
nils,  tul  the  eledlion  of  the  cenfors,  who  from  their  of¬ 
fice  feemed  moft  capable  of  making  choice  of  men  whofe 
charaaer  was  irreproachable,  whofe  morals  w'ere  pure, 
and  relations  honourable.  Only  particular  families  were 
a  mittc  into  the  fenate;  and  when  the  plebeians  Were 
permitted  to  fhare  the  honours  of  the  ftatc,  it  was  then 


nominated  their  ambaffadors,  dfftributed  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  ^  and  in  fhort  had  the  management  of  every  thing 
political  or  civil  in  the  republic,  except  the  creating  of 
magiftrates,  the  enading  of  laws,  and  the  declarations 
of  war  or  peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  affemblie® 
of  the  people. 

SENATOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  member  of  fome 

ieiiate. 

The  dignity  of  a  Roman  fenator  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  the  poflfeffibn  of  80,000  fefterces,  or 
about  700c  1.  Enghffi  money ;  and  therefore  fuch  as 
Iquandered  away  their  money,  and  whofe  fortune  was 
reduced  below  this  fum,  were  generally  llruck  out  of 
the  hft  of  fenators.  This  regulation  was  not  made  in 
the  hrtl  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boafted 
of  their  poverty.  The  fenators  were  not  permitted  to- 
be  ot  any  trade  or  profeffion.  They  were  diftinguiffied 
front  the  reft  of  the  people  by  their  drefs  p  they  tvore 
the  laticlave,  half-boots  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  cref- 
cent  or  filver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  laft 
honour  confined  only  to  the  defeendants  of  thofe 
hundred  feimtors  who  had  been  eledled  by  Romulus,  as 
thejetter  C  feems  to  imply.  See  the  preceding  ar- 

Among  us,  fenator  is  a  member  of  parliament.  In 

h  1  Confeflbr,  we  are  told 

at  the  Britons  called  thok  fenalors  whom  the  Saxons 
called  afterwards  a/^ermer,  and  borough-malien  ;  thoup-h  ' 
not  for  their  age,  but  their  wifdom  ;  for  fome  of  them 
were  young  men,  biu  very  well  fldlled  in  the  laws. 
Kenulph  king  of  the  .Mercians  granted  a  charter,  which 
ran  thus,  viz.  Confilto  et  confenfu  epifcoporiiin  et  fenato- 
ruin  genus  fu<t  largitusfuit  diBo  monajerio,  &c. 

In  Scotland,  the  lords  «f  feffion  are  called  Werz 
ot  the  college  of  jullice.  '' 

SENATES  AucTORiTAs.  See  the  next  article, 

^£NA7us^Con/u/ium,  which  made  part  of  the  Ro- 
rcan  law.  When  any  public  matter  was  introduced 
into  the  fenate,  wliich  was  always  called  referre  ad  fe- 
natum,  any  fenator  whofe  opinion  was  aiked,  was  per- 
mitted  to  fpeak  upon  it  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  and  on 
that  account  it  was  oftcn_ufual  for  the  fenators  to  pro- 
their  fpceches  till  it  was  toio  late  to  determine. 
When  the  queftion  was  put,  they  palfed  to  the  fide  of 


required  that  they  ffiould  be  born  of  free  citivpn.  Tr  iK,.  ‘  1  r  '  T  ro  tne  iiae  ot 
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Sertc^.  -of  countliig  tbe  numbers.  When  the  majority  was 

-  known,  the  matter  was  determined,  andajenalus  ron/ul- 

tvm  was  immediately  written  by  the  cierKS  of  the  houfc, 
at  the  feet  of  the  'chief  magillrates,  and  it  was  ligned 
by  all  the  principal  members  of  the  houfe.  When 
there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of  members  to  make 
a  fenate,  the  decifion  was  called auadnlns,  hnt  it 
was  of  no  force  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pafs  into  a 

fcnalxis  confuhum.  „  .  .  n  , 

The/e«at/«  confulta  were  at  firfl  left  ni  the  cuftody 
of  the  kings,  and  aftery-aid  of  the  confuls,  who  could 
fupprefs  or  preferve  them  ;  but  about  the  year  ot 
304,  they  were  always  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Ce- 
Tes,  and  afterwards  in  the  treafury,  by  the  ediles  of  the 

^""senega  (Lucius  Annxus),  a  Stoic  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Corduba  In  Spain,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftian  era,  of  an  Equellrian  family,  which 
had  probably  been  tranfplanted  thither  in  a  colony 
from  Rome.  He  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Marcus  An¬ 
naeus  Seneca,  commonly  called  the  rhetorician,  whofe 
remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of  SuaforU  Gf  Con- 
Uoverfxe,  cum  Declamationum  Excerptis;  and  his  youngeft 
brother  Annxus  Mela  (for  there  were  three  of  them) 
had  the  honour  of  being  father  to  the  poet  Lucan. 
He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father  and 
the  reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy. 
There  he  was  educated  in  the  mod  liberal  manner,  and 
under  the  beft  mafters.  He  learned  eloquence  from  his 
father  ;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him  to  pliilofophy , 
he  put  hiinfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attains,  Sotion,  and 
Papirius  Fabianus  ;  men  famous  in  their  w'ay,  and  of 
whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  In  his  writings. 
It  is  orobable,  too,  that  he  travelled  when  lie  was  youn^, 
fince'we  find  him,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  his  ^aefiones  NaturaUs,  making  very  exaft 
and  curious  oblervations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile. 
But  this,  though  entirely  agreeable  to  his  own  hu¬ 
mour,  did  not  at  all  coirefpond  with  that  fcheme  or 
plan  of  life  which  his  father  had  drawn  out  for  him  ; 
who  therefore  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him  upon 
foliciting  for  public  employments  ;  fo  that  he  afterwards 
became  quxftor,  prxtor,  and,  as  Lipfius  will  have  it, 

•even  confui.  r  y  i.  t 

Ill  the  Hrft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Ju¬ 
lia  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  was  accufed  of  adul- 
tery  by  Meffdina,  and  banilhed,  Seneca  Was  baniOied 
too,  being  charged  as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Coilica 
was  the  feat  of  his  exile,  where  he  lived  eight  years  ; 
«  happy  in  the  midil  of  thofe  things  which  ufually 
make  other  people  miferable ;  inter  eas  res  beatusy  qu^ 
folent  miferos  facere and  where  he  wrote  his  books 
of  confolation,  addreffed  to  his  mother  Helvia,  and  to 
his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhaps  feme  of  thole  trage¬ 
dies  which  go  under  his  name  ;  for  he  fays,  modo  fe 
hviorlbus  Jiudils  ibi  obleBaJe,  Agrippina  being  mar¬ 
ried  to  Claudius,  upon  the  death  of  Meflalina,  fhe  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  emperor  to  recal  Seneca  from  ba- 
nilhment ;  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor 
to  her  fon  Nero,  whom  {he  dcfigned  for  the  empire. 
Africaniis  Burrhus,  a  prjEtorian  pueieft,  was  joined 
with  him  in  this  important  charge  :  and  thefe  two 
preceptors,  who  were  entrufted  with  equal  autho¬ 
rity,  had  each  his  refpeftive  department.  By  the 
bounty  and  generofity  of  his  royal  pupil,  Seneca  ac¬ 


quired  that  prodigious  wealth  which  rendered  him  in  a 
manner  equal  to  kings.  His  houfes  and  walks  were  the 
mivt  magnificent  in  Rome.  Idis  villas  were  innu¬ 
merable  :  and  he  had  immenfc  fums  of  money  placed 
out  at  intereft  in  almofl  eveiy  part  of  the  world.  The 
hiilorian  Dio  reports  him  to  have  had  250, 'CO  1.  Ster¬ 
ling  at  interefi  in  Britain  alone  ;  and  reckons  Ills  call¬ 
ing  it  in  all  at  a  fum,  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with 
that  nation. 

All  this  wealth,  however,  together  with  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  oi  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  ill  effeft  upon  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  Se¬ 
neca.  He  continued  abllemious,  exad  in  his  manners, 
and,  above  all,  free  from  the  vices  fo  commonly  preva¬ 
lent  in  fuch  places,  flattery  and  ambition.  “  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  (faid  he  to  Nero)  offend  you  by  fpeaking  the 
truth,  than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and  flattery  :  maiuenm 
veris  qffendere^  quam  placere  adiilando^  How  well  he 
acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  his  prince, 
may  be  known  from  the  five  firfl  years  of  Nero’s  reign, 
which  have  always  been  conlidered  as  a  perfeft  pattern 
of  good  government ;  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been 
as  obfervant  of  his  mailer  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
it,  as  lie  was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the 
delight,  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and 
deteTlation  of  mankind.  But  when  Poppasa  and  'Fi-  . 
gellinus  had  got  the  command  of  liis  humour,  and  hur¬ 
ried  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  and  abominable  vices, 
he  foon  grew  weary  of  his  mafler,  whofe  life  muff  indeed 
have  been  a  conftaiit  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca,  percei¬ 
ving  that  his  favour  declined  at  court,  and  that  be  had 
many  accufers  about  the  prince,  who  were  perpetually 
whifpering  in  his  ear  the  great  liches  of  Seneca,  his 
magnificent  houfes  and  fine  gardens,  and  what  a  favou¬ 
rite  through  means  of  tliefe  lie  w^as  grown  with  the 
people,  made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  Nero  re- 
fufed  to  accept  them  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
Seneca  from  changing  his  way  of  life  ;  for,  as  Tacitus 
relates,  he  “  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ufual  civi¬ 
lities  which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence 
of  indifpofition,  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided 
as  much  as  pofiible  appearing  in  public.” 

Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had 
difpatched  Burrhus  by  poifon,  coidd  not  be  eafy  till 
he  had  rid  himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo  ;  For  Burrhus  was 
the  manager  of  his  military  concerns,  and  Seneca 
conduaed^his  civil  affairs.  Accordingly,  he  attempt- 
ed,  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  a  freedman  of  Seneca,  to 
take  him  off  by  poifon  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he 
ordered  him  to' be  put  to  death,  upon  an  information 
that  he  was  privy  to  Pifo’s  confpiracy  againfl  his  per- 
fon.  Not  that  he  had  any  real  proof  of  Seneca’s  be¬ 
ing  at  all  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was 
glad  to  lav  hold  bf  any  pretence  for  deflroying  him. — 
He  left  Seneca,  however,  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  man¬ 
ner  of  dying  ;  who  caufed  hir- veins  to  be  opened  immedi¬ 
ately.  His  wife  Paulina,  who  was  very  young  in  com- 
parifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolutiori  and  affedion 
to  bear  him  company,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins 
to  be  opened  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  as  Nero  was  not 
willing  to  make  his  cruelty  more  odious  and  infupport- 
able  than  there  feemed  occafion  for,  he  gave  orders  to 
have  her  death  prevented  :  upon  w^hich  her  wounds  were 
bound  up,  and  the  blood  flopped,  in  juft  time  enough 
to  fave  her  :  tho’,  as  Tacitus  fays,  (he  looked  fo  mifer- 
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ably  pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after,  that  if:  was  eafy  to 
^  read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  and  fpirits  in  her  counte¬ 
nance,  In  the  mean  time,  Seneca,  finding  his  death 
flow  and  lingering,  defired  Statius  Annaeus  his  phyfi- 
cian  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  fome  time  before  in  cafe  it  fiiould  be  wanted  ;  but 
this  not  having  its  ufual  eflPedl,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot 
bath,  w^here  he  was  at  length  ftifled  with  the  fleams. 
He  died,  as  Lipfius  conjeftures,  in  the  63d  or  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  about  the  loth  or  i  ith  of  Ne¬ 
ro’s  reign.  Tacitus,  on  mentioning  his  death,  obferves, 
that,  as  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water,  and 
with  it  fprinkled  feme  of  his  neareft  domeflics,  faying. 

That  he  offeied  thofe  libations  to  Jupiter  the  Deli¬ 
verer.’^  Thefe  words  are  an  evident  proof  that  Seneca  | 
was  not  a  Chriftian,  as  fome  have  imagined  him  to 
have  been  ;  and  that  the  13  epiflles  from  Seneca  to  St 
Paul,  and  from  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  are  fuppofititious 
pieces.  His  philofophical  works  are  well  knowm. — 
They  confift  of  \  2 epiflles  and  diftind  treatifes  ;  and, 
except  his  books  of  phyTical  qiieftions,  are  chiefly  of  the 
moral  kind,  treating  of  anger,  confolation,  providence, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  conftancy,  clemency,  the  fhortnefs 
of  life,  a  happy  life,  retirement,  benefits.  He  has 
been  juflly  cenfured  by  Quintilian  and  other  critics,  as 
one  of  the  firft  corrupters  of  the  Roman  llyle  ;  but  his 
works  are  highly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  vad  eru¬ 
dition  which  they  difeover,  and  the  beautiful  moral  fen- 
timents  which  they  contain. 

SENECIO,  Groundsel,,  in  botany  :  A  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  fiiperflua  ;  and  in  the  natural  claffification 
ranked  under  the.  49^^^  order,  Compoflta,  The  recep¬ 
tacle  is  naked ;  the  pappus  fimple  ;  the  calyx  cylindri¬ 
cal  and  calyculated.  The  fcales  are  equal  and  contigu- 
ous,  fo  as  to  feem  entire  ;  thofe  at  the  bafe  are  few,  and 
have  their  apices  or  points  decayed.  There  are  97  fpe- 
cies.  Of  thefe,  feven  are  BritiiTi,  the  vulgaris,  vifeofus, 
fylvaticus,  erucifolius,  jacobaea,  paludofus,  and  farace- 
nicus. 

I .  The  vulgaris,  or  common  groundfel,  has  its  co- 
rollae  naked,  its  leaves  fefiile,  fmooth,  and  finuated,  their 
fegments  fhort,  broad,  and  minutely  ferrated;  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  without  radii.  Phis  w^eed  grows  in 
cultivated  ground  everywhere,  and  flowers  in  May.  Its 
leaves  have  been  ufed  in  medicine  externally  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  and  refrigerant,  and  internally  as  a  mild  emetic  ; 
but  they  have  little  or  no  efficacy.  2.  The  vifeofus,  or 
cotton  groundfel,  has  its  corollas  re  volute,  its  leaves  pin- 
iiatifid,  vifeid,  and  downy.  The  fcales  of  the  calyx 
are  lax  and  hairy,  and  are  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  perianthium.  3,  The  fylvaticus,  or  mountain  ground¬ 
fel,  has  its  corollas  revolute,  its  leaves  pinnatifid  and 
dentated,  the  flem  comryboiis  and  erc6l.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  is  frequent  in  w^oods  and  heaths.  4.  The 
erucifoUus,  hoary  perennial  ragwort  ;  the  corollse  are  ra¬ 
diant  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  dentated,  and  downy 
beneath  ;  the  flem  is  erc6l,  and  two  feet  high  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clufters.  This  plant  is  fre¬ 
quent  ill  woods  and  hedges.  5.  The  jacobaa,  common 
ragwort ;  the  corollje  are  radiant ;  the  leaves  pinnated 
and  lyre.fliaped,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour ;  the  flalk 
is  ered,  round,  and  generally  piivpiifli  ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  chillers  on  the  tops  of  the  (talks,  'i'he  leaves  have 
a  bitterifli  fubacrid  tafle,  and  extremely  naufeous.  Si- 
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mon  Faulli  fays,  that  a  decodion  of  them  cured  many  Senegal, 
foldiers  of  an  epidemic  dyfentery.  6.  The  paludofus,  — v—- ^ 
marfh  ragwort  ;  the  corollae  are  radiant ;  the  leaves 
fword-fliaped,  acutely  ferrated,  and  fomewhat  downy 
underneath ;  the  flem  is  ered,  branched  towards  the 
top,  and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  yellow.  This  plant  is  frequent  in  fens  and  ditches 
in  England.  7.  faracenicus,  broad-leaved  ragwort; 
the  corollas  are  radiant ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolated,  fer¬ 
rated,  and  fomewhat  fmooth  ;  the  Item  is  ered,  fimple, 
and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  there  are  feveral  flowers  on 
each  footflalk,  which  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clufters 
on  the  top..  The  plant  grows  in  moill paftiiies  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft. 

SENEGAL,  a  part  of  Negroland  in  Africa,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  known.  See  Guinea. 

IJle  of  Senfgal,  fometimes  called  Saint  Louis,  is  a  fmall 
ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  according 
to  Mafleelyne’s  tables  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  15.  3-3. 

W.  Long.  16.  31,  The  Dutch  were  the  firft  Euro¬ 
peans  who  fettled  at  Senegal ;  but  their  colony  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  French  in  1687.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Engliffi  in  1692  ;  and  retaken  by  the  French  the  year 
following.  It  was  a  fecond  time  taken  pofteffion  of  bv 
the  Engliffi  in  1758  ;  but  in  1779  the  French  reco¬ 
vered  It,  and  It  was  ceded  by  the  Britifli  crown  by  the 
treaty  of  j  783. 

The  beft  account  of  this  ifland  which  we  have  feen, 

IS  given  in  the  interefting  voyage  of  M.  Saugnier  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  This  adventurer  vifited  Senegal  in 
June  1785.  ® 

“  The  ifland  (fays  he),  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
bank  of  fand  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is  1000 
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geometrical  paces  long,  and  about  60  in  its  greateft 
width  ;  is  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  river  and  vvith  the 
fea,  being  defended  from  the  latter  by  Barbary  point, 
which  IS  of  greater  elevation  than  the  colony.  The 
eaftern  branch  of  the  river  is  the  more  confiderable  of 
the  two,  being  about  400  toifes  acrofs  ;  the  weftern 
branch  is  only  from  50  to  200  toifes  wide.  The  ifle 
confifts  entirely  of  burning  fands,  on  the  barren  furface 
of  which  you  fometimes  meet  with  fcattered  flints 
^rown  out  among  their  ballaft  by  velTels  coming  from 
Goree,  or  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  formerly  erefted 
by  Europeans.  There  is  fcarcely  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  garden  upon  the  ifland;  European  feeds  in  general 
not  thriving  here.  It  is  not  ftirprifing  that  the  foil  is 
lo  unproduaive ;  for  the  air  is  llrongly  impregnated 
with  fea  felt,  which  pervades  every  thing,  and  confumes 
even  iron  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time.  The  heats  are 
excefliye,  and  rendered  ftill  more  infupportable  by  the 
refleaion  of  the  fand  ;  fo  that  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  do 
any  work.  During  the  months  of  January,  Februarv, 
March,  and  April,  the  heats  are  moderated  ;  but  in 
Auguft  and  the  following  months  they  become  fo  op- 
preflive  as  even  to  affed  the  natives  themfcives.  What 
effed  then  muft  they  have  upon  the  Europeans,  fudden- 
ly  tranfported  into  this  burning  climate  >  The  nights  are 
a  little  lefs  fultry  ;  not  always,  however,  but  only  when 
the  fea-breeze  fets  in.  It  is  then  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  breathe  a  frelher  air,  for  which  they  have 
been  longing  the  whole  of  the  day ;  but  this  air  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  would  feem  aburning  vapour.  The  nights  are  never- 
thdefs  troubldbme,  notwithftanding  the  comforts  of  the 
^  1  fra. 
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fea-breeze.  The  inftant  the  fun  Is  fet,  we  are  affailed 
by  an  infinity  of  gnats,  which  are  called  tnufquiios;  their 
ilings  are  very  painful,  and  their  multitudes  incredible. 
The  inhabitants  find  but  a  poor  defence  in  their  gauze* 
curtains.  For  my  own  part,  accullomed  as  I  had  been 
to  live  among  the  Moors,  I  was  but  little  annoyed  by 
thefe  infers.  Being  half  a  favage,  I  felt  no  defire  to 
recommend  myftlf  to  the  favourable  regard  of  the  fair 
fex;,  and  I  was  therefore  under  no  iiecelTity  of  taking 
care  of  my  perfon.  In  imitation  of  my  former  mailers, 

1  fmearecl  myfelf  with  butter,  and  this  expedient  pre- 
ferved  me  at  all  times  from  thefe  impertinent  {lingers, 
thefe  fpitefiil  enemies  to  the  rcpofe  of  the  human  kind. 

If  the  profpecl  of  Senegal  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
eye^rnucli  lefs  are  its  environs,  which  are  covered  over 
only  witli  fund,  and  over-run  v/ith  mangles.  It  may  be 
iaid,  without  exaggeration,  that  there  is  not  a  more  tor- 
lorn  fituation  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  inhabited 
frlobe,  or  a  place  in  which  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life,  arc  procured  with  greater  difficulties.  Water,  that 
indifpenlable  aliment  of  man,  is  here  not  potable.  Wells 
are  dug  in  the  fand  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and 
warer  is  obtained  by  thefe  means ;  but  whatever  pains 
are  taken  to  frefhen  it,  it  ever  retains  a  brackiffi  talle. 

1  have  dilUIled  this  water  myfelf,  and  obferved  that  it 
always  had  a  difagreeable  favour,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  health  :  it  is  true,  that  when  the  ri¬ 
ver  is  high,  its  llreams  are  frefii,  but  the  water  is  only 
the  more  dangerous.  It  proves  the  caufe  of  molt  of 
thofe  maladies  which  carry  off  the  Europeans  fo  rapid¬ 
ly,  that  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  the  colony  has 
a  freffi  fet  of  inhabitants.  The  blacks  themfelves,  al¬ 
though  accullomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  in  this  feafon 
free  from  difeafe.’’ 

The  fort  of  St  Louis  is  a  quadrangle,  and  has  two 
ballions  of  conliderable  llrength  ;  but  the  greatell  fecu- 
rity  of  the  fort  is  its  natural  lituaVon.  The  cannon  of 
the  fort  arc  numerous,  and  the  arfenal  well  fupplied 
with  fmall  arms  and  llores.  Belides  this  fort  the 
French  had  no  other  upon  the  river,  except  Fort  St 
lofeph,  wliich  Hands  about  four  leagues  below  the  ca- 
tarall  at  Govlna,  though  they  had  a  few  fadlories  in 
different  parts. 

The  principal  commodity  of  this  country  is  that  of  gum 
Senagal  (fee  GuM-SenegciI),  which  is  a  valuable  branch  of 
Gommeice,  as  it  is  ufed  in  many  arts  and  maniifacflures, 
particularly  by  the  painters  in  water-eolours,  the  filk 
weavers,  and  dyers. 

The  French  import  from  the  river  Senegal  not  only 
gum-arabic,  but  elephants  teeth,  hides,  bees-wax,  gold- 
dull,  cotton,  ollrich  feathers,  ambergris,  indigo,  and 
civet. 

Notwithllanding  the  barrennefs  of  the  fpot,  Senegal 
contains  more  than  60OG  negroes,  including  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  the  Tapades,  or  negroes  born  of  the  black  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country.  They  are  never  put  up  to 
fale,  unlefs  convifted  of  fome  crime.  Their  huts,  con- 
ftrufted  in  the  form  of  bee-hives,  and  fupported  upon 
four  Hakes,  furround  the  habitations  of  the  negro  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  entire  height  of  thofe  huts  may  rife  to 
about  1 2  feet,  the  width  in  every  diredlion  is  common¬ 
ly  from  10  to  12.  The  beds  are  compofed  of  hurdles 
laid  upon  crofs-bars,  fupported  by  forked  Hakes  at  the 
height  of  about  a  foot  Irom.  the  grounds  Here  the  fiavea 


fleep  promifeuoufiy,  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys.  A 
fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  tlie  hut,  which  is  filled 
with  fmoke,  fufficient  to  Hifle  any  man  but  a  negro. 

The  men  are  tall,  and  the  women  are  accounted  the 
handfomell  negreffes  of  all  Africa.  The  Senegalians 
may  be  conlidered  as  the  moH  courageous  people  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  without  even  excepting  tlic 
Moors.  Their  courage,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  temerity  than  to  bravery.  In  the  courfe  of  the  voy¬ 
age  to  Gaiarn,  they  meet  the  greatell  dangers  with  gaie¬ 
ty  and  fong  ;  they  di  ead  neither  muiket  nor  cannon,  and 
are  equally  tearlefs  of  the  cayman  or  crocodile  Should 
one  of  their  companions  be  killed,  and  devoured  by 
thefe  animals  before  their  face,  they  are  not  deterred 
from  plunging  into  the  water*,  if  the  working  of  the 
ffiip  require  it.  Thefe  excellent  qualifications  which  di- 
Hinguilh  them,  and  on  v/hich  they  value  tlieml'elves  fo 
much,  do  not,  however,  preferve  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  contagion  of  the  country,  which  inclines  them  all 
to  rapine.  They  are  emulous  to  lurpafs  one  another 
in  all  the  arts  or  over-reaching  and  fraud.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Europeans  has,  no  doubt,  encouraged  thefe 
vices  as  much  as  the  leffons  of  the  marabous,  who  in¬ 
culcate  the  duty  of  plundering  the  Chrillians  to  the  ut- 
moll  of  their  power. 

The  Yolof  negroes  of  Senegal  are  either  ChriHians 
or  Mahometans,  or  rather  one  and  the  other,  or  with 
more  truth  neither ;  religion  being  a  matter  of  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  them.  Thofe  on  the  continent  are  of  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  and  their  religious  practices  are  kept 
up  only  for  the  fake  of  form.  A  bar  of  iron,  a 
few  beads,  will  make  them  change  their  opinion  at  will. 
By  fuch  means  are  they  a6led  upon  ;  a  fiifiicient  proof 
of  their  want  of  all  religions  principle.  The  marabous, 
or  priefts,  and  the  men  of  their  law,  are  no  better  than 
the  reH.  ‘‘  I  have  examined  the  cliara6ler  of  feveral  of 
this  order  of  men  (fays  M.  Saugnier),  and  even  among 
the  nation  of  the  Poules,  who  are  confidcred  as  great 
fanatics,  I  difeovered  that  they  were  only  publicly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  opinions.  ‘  This  white  man  (fay  they) 
does  fo  ;  he  is  better  informed  than  I,  and  why  Oiould 
not  I  imitate  his  example  7  his  way  of  realonrng  is 
common  to  all  that  tra6l  of  country. 

The  colony  of  Senegal  is  furroiinded  with  illands, 
which,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  are  all 
more  unhealthy  than  that  on  wliich  the  town  is  built. 
They  are  full  of  Handing  pools,  that,  when  dried  up  by*^ 
the  full,  exhale  a  putrid  vapour  that  carries  mortality 
with  it,  and  defolates  thefe  illands.  It  is  doubtlefs  the 
fame  caufe  that  takes  off  fo  many  of  the  French  at  Se¬ 
negal  during  the  dangerous  feafon  of  the  year.  This 
alfo  may  be  in  part  occafioned  by  tfie  bad  quality  of 
the  water,  which  Hows  from  the  ponds  in  the  nelsfh- 
bourhood  of  the  colony,  and  though  incorporated  with 
that  of  the  river,  comes  down  little  agitated  by  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  is  eafily  diHinguilhed  by  a  vapidnefs  of  taffe. 
This,  particular  is,  in  my  opinion,  e'ffentially  worthy  of 
notice,  and  if  properly  attended  to  by  our  medical  men, 
might  become  the  means  of  preferving  many  lives. 

SsN EG AL- River ^  fee  Niger.  As  fo  little  is  known ^ 
refpeding  this  river,  which  is  one  of  the  greateff  In  A- 
frica,  any  additional  information  muft  be  Interefting.  We 
fhall  therefore  prefent  our  readers  with  the  account  con¬ 
tained  in  the  communicatioiia  pxefented  to  the  Affocla- 
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gfrep:?il,  tion  for  promoting  the  difcovery  of  the  Interior  Parts 
Senelca.  of  Africa,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  lateft  and 
moft  authentic. 

The  river  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Niger  or 
Senegal  on  the  fouth  of  the  kingdom  of  Cafina,  in 
itscourfc  towards  Tombudlou  ;  and  if  the  report  which 
Ben  Alii  heard  in  that  totvn  may  be  credited,  it  is  af¬ 
terwards  loll  in  the  fands  on  the  fonth  of  the  country 
of  Tombudlou.  In  the  map  (a),  only  the  known  part 
of  its  courfe  is  marked  by  a  line  ;  and  the  fiippolititious 
part  by  dots.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
Africans  have  two  names  for  this  river  ;  that  is,  Neel 
il  Aheedy  or  river  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  Neel  il  Kibeer,  or 
the  great  river.  They  alfo  term  the  Nile  (that  is  the 
Egyptian  river)  Neel  Shem  ;  fo  that  the  term  Neel^  from 
whence  our  .Nile,  is  nothing  more  than  the  appellative 
of  river  ;  like  Ganges,-  or  Sinde. 

Of  this  river  the  rife  and  termination  are  unknown, 
but  the  courfe  is  from  eaft  to  weft.  So  great  is  its  ra¬ 
pidity,  that  no  veffel  can  afeend  its  ftream ;  and  fiich 
is  the  want  of  flcill,  or<  fuch  the  abfence  of  commercial 
inducements  among  the  nations  who  inhabit  its  borders, 
that  even  with  the  current,  neither  veffels  nor  boats  are 
feen  to  navigate.  In  one  places  indeed,  the  traveller 
finds  accommodations  for  the  palTage  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  goods  ;  but  even  there,  tho’  the  ferrymen,  by  the  in- 
duleence  of  the  fultan  of  Caflina,  are  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  the  boat  which  conveys  the  merchandife  Is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  ilhconftru£lcd  raft ;  for  the  planks 
are  faftened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes,  and  the  feams  are 
clofed  both  within  and  without  by  a  plafter  of  tough 
clay,  of  which  a  large  provifion  is  always  carried  on  the 
raft,  for  the  purpofe  of  excluding  the  ftream  wherever 
its  entrance  is  obferved. 

The  depth  of  the  river  at  the  place  of  palTage,  which 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Cafhna,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  that  name,  is 
eftimated  at  23  or  24  feet  Englifh.  Its  depth  is  from 
JO  to  12  peeks,  each  of  which  Is  27  inches. 

^  Its  width  is  fuch,  that  even  at  the  illand  of  Gongoo, 

where  the  ferrymen  refide,  the  found  of  the  loudeft  voice 
from  the  northern  ftiore  is  fcarcely  heard ;  and  at  Tom- 
buftou,  where  the  name  of  Gne*iva^  or  black,  is  given  to 
the  ftream,  the  width  is  deferibed  as  being  that  of 
-the  Thames  at  Vv^eftminfter.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it 
fwells  above  its  banks,  and  not  only  floods  the  adja¬ 
cent  lands,  but  often  fweeps  before  it  the  cattle  and 
cottages  of  the  fhoi  t-fighted  or  too  confident  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

That  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Niger  fhould  refufe  to  profit  by  its  navigation,  may 
juftly  fiirprife  the  traveller :  but  much  greater  is  his 
aftonifliment,  when  he  finds  that  even  the  food  which 
the  bouncy  of  the  ftream  would  give.  Is  ufelefsly  offer¬ 
ed  to  their  acceptance  ;  for  fuch  is  the  want  of  flcill,  or 
fuch  the  fettled  diflike  of  the  people  to  this  fort  of  pro¬ 
vifion,  that  the  fifli  with  which  the  river  abounds  are 
left  in  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  its  waters. 

SENEKA,  or  Rattlefnake-rooti  Milk  wort ^ 

a  medicinal  plant.  See  Poly  gala. 


SENESCHAL,  (Senefchallus),  derived  from  the  Seriefckal 
German  fein  “  a  houfe  or  place,”  and  fcale  an  of- 
ficer,”  is  a  fteward,  and  fignifies  one  who  has  the  dif- 
penfing  of  juftice  in  fome  particular  cafes  :  As  the 
high  fenefchal  or  fteward  of  England ;  fenefcbal  de  la 
hotel  de  rot,  “  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  fenef¬ 
chal,  or  fteward  of  courts,  &c.”  Co,  Lit,  61.  Crohe*s 
junj'd,  102.  Kitch.  83.  See  Stic  ward. 

SENNA,  the  leaf  of  the  caflia  fenna  of  Linnasus. 

See  Cassia. 

Senna  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  In 
the  time  of  Parkinfon  (1640);  and  Miller  tells  us,  that  IVood-vUWt 
by  keeping  thefe  plants  in  a  hot-bed  all  the  fiimmer,  Medical  JSm 
he  frequently  had  them  in  flower,*  but  adds,  it  is  very^'^’^-^* 
rarely  that  they  perfeft  their  feeds  in  England.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  poffeflions  may  be  found  well  enough  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  this  vegetable,  and  that  the  patriotic 
views  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  &c.  which 
has  offered  a  reward  to  thofe  who  fucceed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  will  be  ultimately  accompliflied. 

Senna,  which  Is  in  common  ufe  as  a  purgative,  was 
firft  known  to  the  Arabian  phyficians  Serapion  and 
Mefue ;  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  takes  any^ 
notice  of  it  is  A6luarius,  but  he  only  fpeaks  of  the 
fruit,  and  not  of  the  leaves.  To  remove  the  difagree- 
able  tafte  of  this  medicine.  Dr  Cullen  recommends  cori¬ 
ander  feeds ;  and,  for  preventing  the  gripings  with  which 
it  is  fometimes  attended,  he  thinks  the  warmer  aroma¬ 
tics,  as  cardamoms  or  ginger,  would  be  more  effedlual. 

The  Senna  Itallca,  or  blunt-leaved  fenna,  is  a  variety 
of  the  Alexandrian  fpecies;  which,  by  its  cultivation  in 
the  fouth  of  France  (Provence),  has  been  found  to  af- 
fume  this  change.  It  is  lefs  purgative  than  the  pointed¬ 
leaved  fenna,  and  ia  therefore  to  be  given  in  larger  do¬ 
les.  It  was  employed  as  a  cathartic  by  Dr  Wright  at  Lond.  Medn 
Jamaica,  where  It  grows  on  the  fand- banks  near  the  fea.  4 

SENNAAR,  a  country  of  Africa,  bordering  upon 
Abyfllnia,  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernment  of  which  was  eftabliflied  In  the  16th  century 
by  a  race  of  negroes  named,  in  their  ov/n  language, 

Shlllook,  This  country,  together  with  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  had  been  over-run  by  the  Saracens  du¬ 
ring  the  rapid  conquefts  of  the  khalifs  ;  but  inftead  of 
eredlirig  any  dilllndl  principalities  here,  as  in  other 
parts,  they  had  incorporated  themfelves  with  the  old 
inhabitants  called  Shepherds,  whom  they  found  at  their 
arrival;  had  converted  them  to  their  religion,  and  become 
one  people  with  them.  In  1504  the  Shillook,  a  people 
before  unknown,  came  from  the  weflern  banks  of  the 
river  Bahiar  el  Abiad,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Nile,  and  conquered  the  country  ;  allowing  the  Arabs, 
however,  to  retain  their  pofl'efllons  on  condition  of  pay¬ 
ing  them  a  certain  tribute,  Thefe  founded  the  city  of 
Sennaar,  and  have  ever  fince  continued  to  carry  on  an 
intercourfc  with  Egypt  in  the  way  of  merchandife. 

At  the  eftablifhment  of  their  monarchy  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  were  Pagans,  but  foon  after  became  converts  to 
Mdhammedanifm,  and  took  the  name  of  Fttnge,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  fignifying  “  lords  oi'  conquerors,”  and  llkc- 


(a)  The  map  alluded  to  is  that  which  accompanies  the 
Aiious.  This  work  was  printed  in  1791. 
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Sennaar.  ^fe  free  citizens.  Mr  Bruce,  who  pafled  through 
this  country  in  his  return  from  Abyfiinia,  gives  a  lid 
of  20  kings  who  have  reigned  in  it  finee  the  conqued 
of  the  Shillook. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  a  people  fo  barbarous 
and  brutilh,  that  no  hidory  of  them  can  be  expedled. 
One  of  the  mod  rematkuble  of  their  cudoms  is,  that 
the  king  afcends  the  throne  with  the  expeftation  of  be¬ 
ing  murdered  whenever  the  general  council  of  the  na¬ 
tion  thinks  proper.  The  dreadful  office  of  executioner 
belongs  to  one  fingle  officer,  dyled,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  Sid  el  Coom  ;  and  who  is  always  a  relation 
of  the  monarch  liimfelf.  It  was  from  his  regiders  that 
Mr  Bruce  took  the  lid  of  the  kings  already  mention¬ 
ed,  with  the  number  of  years  they  reigned,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  received  as  authentic.  The  Sid  el 
Coom  in  office  at  the  time  that  Mr  Bruce  vifited  this^ 
country  was  named  Achmet,  and  was  one  of  his  bed 
friends.  He  had  murdered  the  late  king,  with  three 
of  his  fons,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  at  its  mother’s 
bread ;  he  was  alfo  in  daily  expe<ftation  of  performing 
the  fame  office  to  the  reigning  fovereign.  He  was  by 
no  means  referved  concerning  the  nature  of  his  office, 
but  anfwered  freely  every  quedion  that  was  put  to  him^ 
When  allied  by  Mr  Bruce  why  he  murdered  the  king’s 
young  fon  in  his  father’s  prefence  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
he  did  it  from  a  principle  of  duty  to  the  king  himfelf, 
who  had  a  right  to  fee  his  fon  killed  in  a  lawful  and  re¬ 
gular  manner,  which  was  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
fword,  and  not  in  a  more  painful  or  ignominious  way, 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might  poffiblv  have  in- 
flifted.  ^ 

The  king,  he  fald,  was  very  little  concerned  at  the  fight 
of  his  foil’s  death,  but  he  was  fo  very  unwilling  to  die 
himfelf,  that  he  often  prefTed  the  executioner  to  let  him 
clcape;  but  finding  his  intreaties  ineffeftual,  he  fubmitted 
at  lad  without  refidance.  On  being  adeed,  whether  he 
was  not  afraid  of  coming  into  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
confidering  the  office  he  might  poffibly  have  to  perform? 
he  replied,  that  he  was  not  in  the  lead  afraid  on  this 
account ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  the  king  every 
morning,  and  very  late  in  the  evening ;  that  the  king 
knew  he  would  have  no  hand  in  promoting  his  death  ; 
but  that,  when  the  matter  was  abfolutely  determined, 
the  red  was  only  an  affair  of  decency;  and  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  his  own  choice,  rather  to  fall  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  relation  in  private  than  by  a  hired  affaffin, 
an  Arab,  or  a  Chridian  Have,  in  the  fight  of  the  popu- 
lace.  Baady  the  king’s  father,  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  to  Atbara  to  Welled 
Haffan  the  governor  of  that  province  to  be  put  to  death 
there.  But  the  king,  who  was  a  drong  man,  and  al¬ 
ways  armed,  kept  fo  much  upon  his  guard,  that  Welled 
could  find  no  opportunity  of  killing  him  but  by  running 
him  through  the  back  with  a  lance  as  he  was  wafliing 
his  hands.  For  this  Welled  himfelf  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  ;  not  on  account  of  the  murder  itfclf,  but  be- 
caufe,  in  the  firff  place,  he,  who  was  not  the  proper  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  had  prefumed  to  put  the  king  to  death;  and, 
in  the  next,  becaufe  he  had  done  it  with  a  lance,  where¬ 
as  the  only  lawful  indrument  was  a  fword. 

On  the  death  of  any  of  the  fovereigns  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  his  elded  fon  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  courfe ;  on 
which  as  many  of  his  brothers  as  can  be  found  aie  ap- 
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prehendM,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Sid  el  Coom  Scn»^aar. 

in  the  manner  already  related.  Women  are  excluded  - - — ^ 

from  the  fovereignty  here  as  well  as  in  Abyffinia. 

The  princeffes  of  Seanaar,  however,  arc  worfe  off 
than  thofe  of  Abyffinia,  having  no  fettled  income,  nor 
being  treated  in  any  degree  better  than  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  private  perfoiis.  The  king  is  obliged,  once  in 
his  lifetime,  to  plough  and  fow  a  piece  of  ground  j 
whence  he  is  named  Baady,  the  “  countryman  or  pea- 
fant ;”  a  title  as  common  among  the  moiiarchs  of  ben- 
naar  as  Caefar  was  among  the  Romans.  The  royal  fa¬ 
mily  were  originally  negroes;  but  as  the  kings  frequent- 
ly  marry  Arab  women,  the  white  colour  of  the  mother 
is  communicated  to  the  child.  This,  we  are  told  by 
Mr  Bruce,  is  invariably  the  cafe  when  a  negro  man  of 
Seniiaar  marries  an  Arab  woman  ;  and  it  holds  equally 
good  wffien  an  Arab  man  marries  a  negro  woman ;  and 
he  likewife  informs  us,  that  he  never  faw  one  black  A- 
rab  all  the  time  he  was  at  Sennaar. 

The  foil  and  climate  of  this  country  is  extremely  un¬ 
favourable  both  to  man  and  bealt.  The  men  are  firong 
and  remarkable  for  their  fize,but  ffiort.lived;  and  there 
is  fiich  a  mortality  among  the  children,  that  w^ere  it 
not  foi  a  conftant  importation  of  flaves,  the  metropolis 
would  be  depopulated.  The  fhortnefs  of  their  lives, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  from  their  in^ 
dulging  themfelves  from  their  infancy  in  eveiy  kind  of 
excefs.  No  horfe,  mule,  nor  afs,  will  live  at  Sennaar 
or  for  many  miles  round  it.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
bullocks,  fheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry ;  all  of  them 
muff  go  to  the  fands  every  half-year.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  mortality ;  though  Mr  Bruce  affures 
us  it  is  the  cafe  everywhere  about  the  metropolis  of  this 
country,  where  the^foil  is  a  fat  earth  during  the  firff 
feafon  of  the  rains.  Two  greyhounds  which  he  brought 
along  with  him  from  Atbara,  and  the  mules  he  brought 
from  Abyffinia,  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  their  arri- 
val  at  Sennaar.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  have 
tried  to  keep  lions,  but  it  was  always  found  impoffible 
to  preferve  them  alive  after  the  rains.  They  will  live, 
however,  as  well  as  other  quadrupeds,  in  the  fands,  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  capital.  -  No  fpecies  ot  tree 
except  the  lemon  flowers  near  this  city ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  rofe  has  often  been  attempted,  but  always  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  In  other  refpe^Is,  however,  the  foil  of 
Sennaar  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  faid  to  yield  3©o 
fold  ;  but  this  is  thought  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  a  great 
paogeration.  It  is  all  fown  with  dora  or  millet,  which 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  people ;  wheat  and  rice  arc 
alfo  produced  here,  which  are  fold  by  the  pound,  even 
in  years  of  plenty.  ihe  foil  all  round  is  llrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait,  fo  that  a  fufficient  quantity  to  ferve 
the  inhabitants  is  extraded  from  it. 

Sennaah,  a  city  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  that  name.  It  Hands,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s 
obfervatlons,  in  N.  Lat.  13"  34'  36''  E.  Long.  330 
30'  30''  on  the  wettern  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  clofe  upon 
the  banks  of  it ;  the  ground  on  which  it  ftands  being  juft 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  inundation.  The  town  is 
very  populous,  and  contains  a  great  many  lioufes.  la 
Poncet’s  time  they  were  all  of  one  ftory  ;  but  now 
moft  of  the  officers  have  hoiifes  of  two  Hones  high. 

They  are  built  of  clay  mixed  with  a  very  little  Hraw, 
and  have  all  flat  roofs ;  which  ftiows  that  the  rains  here 
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muft  be  much  lefs  in  quantity  than  to  the  fouthward. 

‘  During  the  time  of  Mr  Bruce’s  rchdence  here,  however, 
there  was  one  week  of  continual  rain,  and  the  Nile,  af¬ 
ter  loud  thunder  and  great  darknels  to  the  foiith,  in- 
creafed  violently ;  the  whole  itream  being  covered  with 
the  wrecks  ot  houfes  and'  their  furniture  ;  fo  that  he 
fuppofed  it  had  deftroyed  many  villages  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  About  12  miles  to  the  north-weit  of  Sennaar  isa 
collection  of  villages  named  Shaddly^  from  a  great  faint 
of  that  name,  who  coiift riidted  feveral  granaries  here. 
Thefe  are  no  other  than  large  pits  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  well  plaftered  in  the  iiifide  with  clay,  then  filled 
with  grain  when  it  is  at  its  loweh  price,  and  afterwards 
covered  up  and  plaftered  again  at  top  :  thefe  pits  tliey 
call  matamores.  On  any  profpedl  of  dearth  they  are 
opened,  and  the  corn  fold  to  the  people.  About  24 
miles  north  of  Shaddly  there  is  another  let  of  granaries 
named  IVed-Aboud^  ftill  greater  than  Shaddly;  and  upon 
thefe  two  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Arabs  principally  de¬ 
pends  :  for  as  thefe  people  are  at  continual  war  with 
each  other,  and  diredl  their  fury  rather  agaiiift  the  crops 
than  the  peifons  of  their  enemies,  the  whole  of  them 
would  be  unavoidably  ftarved,  were  it  not  for  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  refource.  Small  villages  ol  foldiers  are  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down  this  country  to  guard  the  grain  af¬ 
ter  it  is  fown,  which  is  only  that  fpecies  of  millet  named 
Dora  ;  the  foil,  it  is  faid,  being  incapable  of  producing 
any  other.  There  are  great  hollows  made  in  the  earth 
at  proper  diftances  throughout  the  counti*y,  which  fill 
with  water  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  are  afterwards  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Arabs  as  they  pafs  from  the  cultivated 
parts  to  the  fands.  The  lly,  which  is  fuch  a  dreadful 
enemy  to  the  cattle,  is  never  feen  to  the  northward  of 
Shaddly. 

To  the  weftward  of  thefe  granaries  the  country  is 
quite  full  of  trees  as  /ar  as  the  river  Abiad,  or  El-aiee. 

In  this  extenfive  plain  there  arife  two  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  one  called  jfibbei  Moira^  or  the  Mountain  oj  water  ; 
the  other  Jihbel  Segud^  or  the  Cold  Mountain,  Both  of 
them  enjoy  a  fine  climate,  and  ferve  for  a  protedlion  to 
the  farms  about  Shaddly  and  Aboud  already  mentioned. 

Here  alfo  are  fortrefles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Arabs, 
which  fervg  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tribute  in  their  flight 
from  the  cultivated  country,  during  the  rains,  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Atbara.  Each  of  thefe  diftii(fis  is  governed 
by  the  defeendant  of  their  ancient  and  native  princes, 
who  long  refifted  all  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  Sacri¬ 
fices  of  a  horrid  nature  are  faid  to  have  been  offered  up 
on  thefe  mountains  till  about  the  year  1554,  when  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  befieged  firft  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  princes  in  their  mountains ;  and  having 
forced  them  to  furrender,  he  faftened  a  chain  of  gold  to 
each  of  their  ears,  expofed  them  in  the  market-place  at 
Sennaar,  and  fold  them  for  (laves  at  lefs  than  a  farthing 
each.  Soon  after  this  they  were  circiimcifed,  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  reftored  to  their 
kingdoms. 

“  Nothing  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  more  pleafaiit  than 
the  country  around  Sennaar  in  the  end  of  Auguft  and 
beginning  of  September.  The  grain,  being  now  fprung 
up,  makes  the  whole  of  this  immeiife  plain  appear  a  le¬ 
vel  green  land,  interfperled  with  great  lakes  of  water, 
and  ornamented  at  certain  intervals  with  groups  of  vil¬ 
lages  ;  the  conical  tops  of  the  houfes  prefenting  at  a 
liiftance  the  appearance  of  fmall  encampments.  Through 
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this  very  extenfive  plain  winds  the  Nile,  a  delightful  Sennaar- 
river  there,  above  a  mile  broad,  full  to  the  very  brim, 
but  never  overflowing.  Everywhere  on  thefe  banks 
are  feen  herds  of  the  moft  beautiful  cattle  of  various 
kinds.  I'he  banks  of  the  Nile  about  Sennaar  refemble 
the  pieafanteft  part  of  Holland  in  the  fuinmer  fea- 
fon  ;  but  foon  after,  when  the  rains  ceafe,  and  the  fun 
exerts  its  iitmoft  influence,  the  dora  begins  to  ripen,  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  to  rot,  the  lakes  to  putrefy, 
fmell,  become  full  of  vermin,  and  all  its  beauty  iuddenly 
difappears:  bare  fcorched  Nubia  returns,  and  all  its  ter¬ 
rors  of  poifonous  winds  and  moving  fands,  glowing  and 
ventilated  with  fultry  blafts,  which  are  followed  by  a 
troop  of  terrible  attendants  ;  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  vio¬ 
lent  fevers,  obftinate  agues,  and  lingering  painful  dyfen- 
teries,  ftill  more  obftinate  and  mortal. 

‘‘  War  and  treaion  leem  to  be  the  only  employment 
of  this  horrid  people,  whom  Heaven  has  fepa rated  by 
almoft  impaflable  deierts  from  the  reft  of  mankind;  con¬ 
fining  them  to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  them 
an  earneft  in  time  of  the  only  other  courfe  which  he 
has  referved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter.” 

With  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  country  round 
Sennaar,  Mr  Bruee  has  leveral  very  curious  obferva- 
tious.  The  thermometer  rifes  in  the  fhade  to  119  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  the  degree  indicated  by  this  inftrument  does 
not  at  all  correfpond  with  the  fenfations  occafioned  by 
It ;  nor  with  the  colour  of  the  people  who  live  under  it.- 
“  Nations  of  blacks  (fays  he)  live  within  latitude  i 
and  14  degrees;  about  10  degrees  fouth  of  them,  nearly 
under  the  line,  all  the  people  are  white,  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  oblerving  daily  in  the  Galla  Seniiaar„ 
which  is  in  latitude  13  degrees,  is^hotter  by  the  ther- 
mometer  50  degrees,  when  the  fun  is  moft  diftant  from 
It,  than  Gondar,  which  is  a  degree  farther  fouth,  when 
the  fun  is  vertical.— Cold  and  hot  (fays  our  author), 
are  terms  merely  relative,  not  determined  by  the  lati¬ 
tude,  but  elevation  of  the  place.  When,  therefore,  we 
fay  ^<9/,  fomc  other  explanation  is  neceftary  concerningthe 
place  where  we  are,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  fenfations  of  that  heat  upon  the  body,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  it  upon  the  lungs.  The  degree  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  conveys  this  but  very  imperfectly ;  90  degrees, 
is  excefiively  hot  at  Eoheia  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  yet 
tnc  latitude  of  Eoheia  is  but  15  degrees;  whereas  9a 
(iegrees  at  Sennaar  is  only  warm  as  to  fenfe ;  though. 

Sennaar,  as  we  have  already  laid,  is  in  latitude  13  de¬ 
grees. 

“  At  Sennaar,  then,  I  call  it  cqld^  when  one  fully 
clothed  and  at  reft  feels  himfelf  in  want  of  fire.  I  call 
it  cooU  when  one  fully  clothed  and  at  reft  feels  he  could 
bear  more  covering  all  over,  or  in  part,  than  he  has  at 
that  time.  I  call  it  kmptrate,  when  a  man  fo  clothed,, 
and  at  reft,  feels  no  inch  want,  and  can  take  moderate, 
exercife,  fuch  as  walking  about  a  room  without  fweat- 
ing.  I  call  it  warm,  when  a  man,  fo  clothed,  does  not 
fweatwhen  at  reft;  but,  upon  taking  moderate  exercife, 
fweats,  and  again  cools.  I  call  it  hot,  when  a  man  at  reft, 
or  with  moderate  exercife,  fweats  excefiively.  I  call  it 
^ery  hot,  when  a  man  with  thin,  or  little  clothing,  fweata 
much,  though  at  reft.  I  call  it  excejjive  hot,  when  a 
man,  in  his  fhiit  and  at  reft,  fweats  excefiively,  when 
alkmotion  is  painful,  and  the  knees  feel  feeble,  as  if  af¬ 
ter  a  fever.  I  call  it  extreme  hot,  when  the  ftrength 
fails,  a  difpofition  to  faint  comes  on,  a  ftraitnefs  is  found 
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Scnnaar.  in  tlie  temples,  as  if  a  fmall  cord  was  drawn  tight  about 
the  head,  the  voice  impaired,  the  fkin  dry,  and  the  head 
feems  more  than  ordinarily  large  and  light.  This,  I 
apprehend,  denotes  death  at  hand ;  but  this  is  rarely 
or  never  effeded  by  the  fun  alone,  without  the  addition 
of  that  poifonous  wind  which  purfued  us  through  At- 
bara,  where  it  has,  no  do^iibt,  contributed  to  the  total 
extindlion  of  every  thing  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 
A  thermometer^  graduated  upon  this  fcale,  would  exhi¬ 
bit  a  figure  veiy  different  from  the  common  one  ;  for  I 
am  convinced  by  experiment,  that  a  w'eb  of  tlie  fineft 
muflin,  wrapt  round  the  body  at  Sennaar,  will  occafion 
at  mid-day  a  greater  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  body,  than 
a  rife  of  5  degrees  in  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit.^ 
At  Sennaar,  from  70  to  78  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  is  cool ;  from  79  to  92  temperate  ;  at  92 
degrees  begins  warmth.  Although  the  degree  of  the 
thermometer  marks  a  greater  heat  than  is  felt  by  the 
body  of  us  flrangers,  it  feems  to  me  that  the  fenfationa 
of  the  natives  bear  flill  a  lefs  proportion  to  that  degree 
than  ours.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  while  I  was  lying 
perfedly  enervated  on  a  carpet  in  a  room  deluged  with 
water  at  12  o’clock,  the  thermometer  at  116,  I  fav/ 
feveral  black  labourers  pulling  down  a  houfe,  working 
with  great  vigour,  without  any  fymptoms  of  being  in- 
commoded.” 

The  drefs  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  confifts  only  of 
a  long  fiiirt  of  blue  cloth,  which  wraps  them  up  from 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  to  the  feet.  It  does  not, 
Iiowever,  conceal  the  neck  in  the  men,  though  it  does 
in  the  women.  The  men  fom.etimes  have  a  fafh  tied 
about  their  middle;  and  both  men  and  women  go  bare¬ 
footed  in  the  houfes,  whatever  their  rank  may  be.  The 
floors  of  tliclr  apartments,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  are  covered  with  Pcrfian  carpets.  Both  men  and 
women  anoint  thcmfelves,  at  leall  once  a-day,  with  ca¬ 
mel’s  greafe  mixed  with  civet,  which,  they  imagine, 
foftens  their  fldns,  and  preferves  them  from  cutane¬ 
ous  eruptions ;  of  which  they  are  fo  fearful,  that  they 
confine  thcmfelves  to  the  houfe  If  they  obferve  the 
fmallell  pimple  on  their  ikins.  With  the  fame  view 
of  preferving  their  Hdns,  though  they  have  a  clean 
fliirt  every  day,  they  deep  with  a  greafed  one  at  night, 
having  no  other  covering  but  this.  Their  bed  is  a 
tanned  bull’s  hide,  which  this  conftant  greallng  foftens 
very  much ;  it  is  alfo  very  cool,  though  it  gives  a  fmell 
to  their  bodies  from  which  they  cannot  be  freed  by  any 
wafhiiig. 

Our  author  gives  a  very  curious  defeription  of  the 
queens  and  ladies  of  the  court  at  Sennaar.  He  had 
accefs  to  them  as  a  phyficlan,  and  was  permitted  to  pay 
his  vifit  alone.  He  was  firft  Ihown  Into  a  large  fquarc 
apartment,  where  there  were  about  50  black  women, 
all  quite  naked  excepting  a  very  narrow  piece  of  cotton 
rafg  about  their  waills.  As  he  was  muling  whether 
thefe  were  all  queens,  one  of  them  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  into  another  apartment  much  better 
lighted  than  the  former.  Here  he  faw  three  women 
fitting  upon  a  bench  or  fofa  covered  with  blue  Surat 
cloth ;  they  thcmfelves  being  clothed  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet  with  cotton  fliirts  of  the  fame  colour.  Thefe 
were  three  of  the  king’s  wives  ;  his  favourite,  who  was 
one  of  the  number,  appeared  to  be  about  fix  feet  high, 
and  fo  corpulent  that  our  traveller  imagined  her  to  be 
the  largell  creature  he  had  feen  next  to  the  elephant 


and  rhinoceros.  Her  features  perfedly  refembled  thofe  Sennaar, 
of  a  negro:  a  ring  of  gold  paffed  through  her  under  lip,  Scnnertu<». 
and  weighed  it  down,  till,  like  a  flap,  jt  covered  her 
chin,  leaving  her  teeth  bare,  which  were  fmall  and  very 
fine. '  The  infide  of  her  lip  was  made  black  with  anti¬ 
mony.  Her  ears  reached  down  to  her  Ikouiders,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  wings  :  there  was  a  gold  ring  iu 
each  of  them  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  fome- 
what  Imaller  than  a  man’s  little  finger ;  the  weight  of 
which  had  drawn  down  the. hole  where  her  ear  was 
pierced  fo  much  that  three  fingers  might  eafily  pafs 
above  the  ring.  She  had  a  gold  necklace  like  that 
called  EfclavagCy  of  feveral  rows,  one  below  another ; 
to  which  weie  hung  rows  of  fequiiis  pierced.  She  had 
two  manacles  of  gold  upon  her  ancles  larger  than  tliofc 
ufed  for  chaining  felons.  Oar  author  could  not  imagine 
how  it  was  pofliblc  for  her  to  walk  with  them,  till  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  hollow.  I  he  others  were 
dreffed  much  in  the  fame  maimer ;  only  there  was  one 
who  had  chains  coming  from  her  ears  to  the  outfide  of 
each  nofiril,  where  they  were  faftened.  A  ring  was 
alfo  put  through  the  griille  of  her  nofe,  and  which  hung 
down  to  the  opening  of  her  mouth;  having  all  together 
fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  horfe’s  bridle  ;  and 
Mr  Bruce  thinki#  that  flic  mufl:  have  breathed  with  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The  poorer  fort  of  the  people  of  Sennar  live  upoa 
the  flour  or  bread  of  millet ;  the  rich  make  puddings 
of  this,  toalling  the  flour  before  the  fire,  and  putting 
milk  and  butter  into  it  ;  befides  which  they  ufe  beef 
partly  roafled  and  partly  raw.  They  have  very  fine 
and  fat  horned  cattle,  but  the  meat  commonly  fold  in 
the  market  is  camel’s  flefli.  The  liver  and  fpare  rib 
of  this  animal  are  always  eaten  raw ;  nor  did  our  au¬ 
thor  fee  one  inftance  to  the  contrary  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  countr}%  Hog’s  flefh  is  not  fold  in  the 
market ;  but  all  the  common  people  of  Sennaar  eat 
it  openly ;  thofe  In  office,  who  pretend  to  be  Maho¬ 
metans,  doing  the  fame  in  fecret. 

'Fhcre  are  no  manufa&ures  in  this  country,  and  the 
principal  article  of  trade  is  blue  Surat  cloth.  In  for¬ 
mer  times,  when  caravans  could  pafs  with  fafety,  Indian 
goods  were  brought  in  quantities  from  Jidda  to  Sen¬ 
naar,  and  then  difpeiled  over  the  country  of  the  blacks. 

The  returns  weie  made  in  gold,  a  powder  called  Tibhar^ 
civet,  rhinocerofes  horns,  ivory,  oftrich  feathers,  and 
above  all  flaves  or  glafs,  more  of  thefe  being  export¬ 
ed  from  Sennaar  than  from  all  the  Eaft  of  Africa, 

This  trade,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gold  and  ivo¬ 
ry,  is  almofl  deftroyed  ;  though  the  gold  is  ftill  reputed 
to  be  the  beft  and  purefl  in  Africa,  and  is  therefore 
bought  at  Mocha  to  be  carried  to  India,  where  it  all 
centres  at  laft, 

SENNERTUS  (Daniel),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was 
born  in  1572  at  Breflaw  ;  and  in  1593  he  was  fent  to 
Wittemberg,  where  he  made  great  progrefs  in  philo- 
fophy  and  phyfic.  He  vifited  the  univerfities  of  Leip- 
fic,  Jena,  Franefort  upon  the  Oder,  and  Berlin  ;  but 
foon  returned  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  foon  after  to  a 
profeflbrfhip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was  the  firfl  who 
introduced  the  ftudy  of  chemiflry  into  that  univerfity  ; 
he  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  works  and  pra6lice, 
and  was  very  generous  to  the  poor.  He  died  of  the 
plague  at  Wittemberg,  in  1637.  He  raifed  himfelf 
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enemies  by  contradi(5llng  the  ancients.  He  thought  the 
II  feed  of  all  living  creatures  animated,  and  that  the  foul 
Scnie.  produces  organization.  He  was  accufed  of 

impiety  for  aflerting  that  the  fouls  of  beads  are  not  ma¬ 
terial  ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  fanfe  thing  with 
affeiting  that  they  are  immortal  ;  but  he  rcjedled  this 
confequence,  as  he  well  might  do.  See  Metaphysics^ 
part  III.  chap.  vi. 

SEMONES,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  G?llia  Cel- 
tica,  fitiiated  on  the  Sequana  to  the  fouth  of  the  Parifii, 
iH  ar  the  confluence  of  the  jeauna  or  Yonne  with  the 
above-mentioned  river.  Their  moft  confiderabk  ex- 
jiloit  was  their  invafion  of  Italy,  and  taking  and  burn¬ 
ing  Rome,  as  related  under  that  article.  This  was  done 
by  a  colony  of  them  long  before  tranfported  into  Italy, 
and  fettled  on  the  Adriatic.  Their  capital,  Agendi- 
iium  in  Gaul,  was  in  the  lower  age  called  Senones,  now 
Sens,  In  Italy  the  Senones  extended  themfthes  as  far 
as  the  river  Aefis ;  but  were  afterwards  driven  beyond 
the  Rubicon,  wliicli  became  tire  boundary  of  Gallia  Ci» 
falpina,  (Polybius,  Strabo.) 

SENSATION,  in  philofophy,  the  perception  of 
external  objedls  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  See  Meta¬ 
physics,  Part  I.  chap.  i. 

SENSE,  a  faculty  of  the  foul  whereby  it  perceives 
external  objedls  by  means  of  the  impreffions  they  make 
on  certain  organs  of  the  body.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  I.  and  Anatomy,  n°  1^7,  See. 

Common  Sensf.^  is  a  term  that  has  been  varioufly 
ufed  both  bv  ancient  and  modern  writers.  With  fome 
it  has  been  fynonymous  with  public  fenfe  ;  with  others 
it  has  denoted  prudence  ;  in  certain  inflances,  it  has  been 
confounded  with  fome  of  the  powers  of  tafle  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  thofe  who  commit  egregious  blunders  with 
regard  to  decorum,  faying  and  doing  what  is  offenfive 
to  their  company,  and  inconfiflent  with  their  own  cha- 
radter,  have  been  charged  with  a  defedl  in  common 
fenfe.  Some  men  are  diflinguiflied  by  an  uncommon 
acutenefs  in  difeovering  the  charadfers  of  others  ;  and 
this  talent  has  been  fometimes  called  common  fenfe ;  fi- 
miiar  to  which  is  that  ufe  of  the  term,  which  makes 
it  to  figriify  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  life 
which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety.  To  this  mean- 
ing  Quintilian  refers,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education  ;  Senfum  ipfum  qul  communis  dicitur^  ubi 
dfcel^  cum  fe  a  congrejfu^  qui  non  hominibus  folum^  fed 
mulls  quoque  animalthus  naturalis  ejl^  fegregarit  P  Eib.  i. 
cap.  2. 

But  the  term  common  fevfe  hath  in  modern  times 
been  ufed  to  fignify  that  powTr  of  the  mind  which  per¬ 
ceives  truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progrefilve  ar¬ 
gumentation,  but  by  an  inflantaneous,  inilindlive,  and 
irrcfiftible  inipulfe  ;  derived  neither  from  education  nor 
from  habit,  but  from  nature  ;  adfing  independently  of 
our  will,  whenever  its  objedt  is  prefented,  according  to 
an  eflabli{hed  law,  and  therefore  called  fenfe ;  and  adl- 
,ing  in  a  fimiiar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  leaf!  upon-  a 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  therefore  called  common 
fenfe.  See  Metaphysics,  n°  127. 

Moral  Sense,  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  afFedlioiis,  ac¬ 
tions,  or  charadiers,  of  rational  agents,  wliich  we  call 
good  or  ^virtuous. 

This  rAorai  feipfe  of  beauty  in  adlian!»  and  affcdlions 


may  appear  ftrange  at  xird  view ;  fome  of  our  morallfls 
themfelves  are  offended  at  it  in  Lord  Shaftefbiiry,  as  be- 
ing  accuftomed  to  deduce  every  approbation  or  aveifion 
from  rational  views  of  intereft.  It  is  certain  that  his 
Lordfhip  has  carried  the  influence  of  the  moral  fenfe 
very  far,  and  fome  of  his  followers  have  carried  ic  far¬ 
ther.  The  advocates  for  the  felfilh  fyflem  feem  to  drive 
their  opinions  to  tlie  oppofite  extreme,  and  we  have  elfe- 
where  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  the  truth  li^s  between 
the  contending  parties.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  n? 
27~32- 

Public  Sens’^  is  defined  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
Charaderiflics  to  be  an  innate  propenfity  to  be  pleafed 
with  the  happinefa  of  others,  and  to  be  uneafy  at  their 
mifery.  It  is  found,  he  fays,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
in  all  men,  and  was  fometimes  called  K&i^ovot}//.cc^  or  fenfus 
communis^  by  ancient  writers. 

Of  the  reality  of  this  public  fenfe  wcvhave  great 
doubts.  The  conduct  of  lavages,  wlio  are  more  under 
the  influence  of  original  inilinft  than  civilized  men, 
gives  no  countenance  to  it.  Their  affedfions  feem  all 
to  be  felfifh,  or  at  leaf!  to  fpring  from  felf-love  variouf- 
ly  modified.  For  the  happinefs  of  their  wives  they 
have  very  little  regard,  ccnfidering  them  meiely  as  in- 
flriiments  of  their  owm  pleafure,  and  valuing  them  for 
nothing  elfe.  Hence  they  make  them  toil,  while  they 
themfelves  indulge  in  lilllefs  idlenefs.  To  their  children 
w'e  believe  they  exhibit  ftrong  fymptoms  of  attachment, 
as  foon  as  they  derive  afliftance  from  them  in  war,  or  in 
the  burinefs  of  the  chace  ;  but  during  the  helplefs  years 
of  infancy,  the  child  is  left  by  the  felfifh  father  wholly 
to  the  care  and  protedlion  of  its  W’retched  mother  % 
wLo,  impelled  by  the  forgS  of  all  females  to  their 
young,  cherllhes  her  offspring  with  great  fondnefs.— 
The  favage  is,  indeed,  fufceptible  of  llrong  attachments,, 
fimiiar  to  that  which  we  call  frlendfliip  ;  but  fuch  at¬ 
tachments  are  no  proofs  of  difintereffed  benevolence,  or 
what  his  Lordfhip  calls  the  public  fenfe,  Twt)  barbarous 
heroes  are  probably  firff  linked  together  by  tlie  ob- 
fei'vatlon  of  each  other’s  provvefs  in  war,  or  their  fleill 
in  purfning  their  game  ;  for  fuch  obfervation  cannot  fail 
to  fliow  them  that  they  may  be  ufeful  to  one  another  ; 
and  w’e  have  elfewhere  fhown  how  real  friendfhip  may 
fpiing  from  fentiments  originally  felfifh.  The  favage  la 
very  much  attached  to  his  horde  or  tribe,  and  this  at¬ 
tachment  refembles  patriotlfm  ;  but  patriotifm  itfelf  is 
not  a  fentiinent  of  pure  benevolence  delighting  in  the 
happinefs  of  others,  and  grieving,  at  their  mifery  ;  for 
the  patriot  prefers  his  own  country  to  all  others,  and  is 
not  very  fcrupulous  with  refpcdl  to  the  redlitude  of  the 
means  by  wliich  he  promotes  its  intereft,  or  depreffes  its 
rivals.  I'he  favage  purfues  with  relentlefs  rigour  the 
enemies  of  hlmfelt  or  of  the  tribe  to  w^hlch  he  belongs; 
fhows  no  mercy  to  them  when  in  his  power,  but  puts 
them  to  the  cruelleft  death,  and  carries  their  fcalps  to 
the  leader  of  his  party.  Thefe  fads,  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  are  perfedly  irreconclleable  with  innate 
benevolence,  or  a  public  fenfe  comprehending  the  whole 
race  of  men  ;  and  fnow  the  truth  of  that  theory  by 
which  we  have  in  another  place  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  the  paffions,  focial  as  well  as  felfifh.  See  Pas¬ 
sion.  ' 

SENSIBLE  NOTE,  in  mufic,  is  that  which  confti- 
tutes  a  third  major  above  the  donunant,  and  a  femi- 
^  tone 
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Senfibility  tone  beneath  the  tonic.  St,  or  B,  is  tiie  fenfible  note 
in  the  tone  of  ut  or  C  /o/  or  G  fharp,  in  the  tone 
of  or  A. 

They  call  it  the fetifible  note  on  this  account, that  it  caufes 
to  be  perceived  the  tone  or  natural  feries  of  the  key  and 
the  tonic  itfelf ;  upon  which,  after  the  chord  of  the  do¬ 
minant,  the  fenfible  note  taking  the  fliorteft  road,  is 
under  a  neceflity  of  rifing  ;  which  has  made  fome  au¬ 
thors  treat  this  fenfible  note  as  a  major  diffonance,  ^  for 
want  of  obferving,  that  diffonance,  being  a  relation, 
cannot  be  conftituted  unlefs  by  two  notes  between  which 
it  fubfifls. 

Tt  is  not  meant  that  the  fenfible  note  is  the  feventh  of 
the  tone,  becaufe,  in  the  minor  mode,  this  feventh  can¬ 
not  be  a  fenfible  note  but  in  afeending  ;  for,  in  defeend- 
ing,  it  is  at  the  diftance  of  a  full,  note  from  the  tonic, 
and  of  a  third  minor  from  the  dominant. 

SENSIBILITY,  is  a  nice  and  delicate  perception  of 
pkafure  or  pain,  beauty  or  deformity.  It  is  very  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  tafte  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  natural,  ffeems  to 
depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
It  is  capable,  however,  of  cultivation,  and  is  experien¬ 
ced  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  civilized  than  in  favage 
nations,  and  among  peifons  liberally  educated  than 
among  boors  and  illiterate  mechanics.  The  man  who 
has  cultivated  any  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  much  quicker 
and  more  exquifite  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity 
in  the  execution  of  that  art,  than  another  of  equal  or 
even  greater  natural  powers,  who  has  but  cafually  in- 
fpefted  its  produdions.  He  who  has  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  that  decorum  of  manners  which  charadferizes 
the  polite  part  of  the  world,  perceives  almoft  inftantane- 
oufly  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  it,  and  feels  himfelf  al¬ 
moft  as  much  hurt  by  behaviour  harmlefs  in  itfelf,  as  by 
the  groffeft  rudenefs  ;  and  the  man  who  has  long  pro¬ 
ceeded  fteadily  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  often  painted 
to  himfelf  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  miferies  of 
which  it  is  produdivc,  is  more  quickly  alarmed  at  any 
deviation  from  reftitude,  than  another  who,  though  his 
life  has  been  ftained  by  no  crime,  has  yet  thought  lefs 
upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  confequences  of  vice* 

Every  thing  which  can  be  called  fenfibility,  and  is 
not  born  wdth  man,  may  be  refolved  into  affociatlon, 
and  is  to  be  regulated  accordingly  ;  f«5r  fcnfibilities  may 
be  acquired  which  are  inimical  to  bappinefs  and  to  the 
praftice  of  virtue.  The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who 
has  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  forms  of  polite  addrefs 
as  to  be  hurt  by  the  unaffefted  language  and  manners  of 
the  honeft  peafant,  with  whom  he  may  have  occafion 
to  tranfadl  bufinefs  ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  acquire  much 
ufeful  knowledge  who  has  fo  feduloufly  lludied  the 
beauties  of  compofition  as  to  be  unable  to  read  without 
difguft  a  book  of  fclence  or  of  hiftory,  of  which  the  ftyle 
comes  not  up  to  his  ftandard  of  perfeftion.  That  fen¬ 
fibility  which  we  either  have  from  nature,  or  neceffarily 
acquire,  of  the  miferies  of  others,  is  of  the  greateft  ufe 
when  properly  regulated,  as  it  powerfully  impels  us 
to  relieve  their  diftrefs ;  but  if  it  by  any  means  become 
fo  exquifite  as  to  make  iis  fhuii  the  fight  of  mifery,  it 
counteracts  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our 
nature,  and  only  deprives  us  of  happlneft,  while  it  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  good  of  others.  Indeed  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  all  fuch  extreme  fen  Abilities  arc 
felfilh  affectations,  emplo}  ed  as  ajjologies  for  withholding 
■from  the  miferable  that  relief  which  it  is  in  oiir  power 
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to  give  ;  for  there  ia  not  a  faa  better  eftablllhed  In  the ‘ienfibility, 
fcience  of  human  nature,  than  that  paffive  perceptioiia 

grow  gradually  weaker  by  repetition,  while  aftive  ha- - * - - 

bits  daily  acquire  llrength. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  literary  man  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  tafte,  becaufe  it  is  the  foiirce  of  .much  elegant 
and  refined  pleafure,  (fee  Taste)  ;  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  faftidioiifnefs  which  renders  that  pleafure  impof- 
fible  to  be  obtained,  and  is  the  certain  indication  of  ex¬ 
piring  letters.  Tt  is  neceffary  to  fubmit  to  the  artificial 
rules  of  politenefs,  for  they  tend  to  promote  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  fociety,  and  are  fometimes  a  ufeful  fub- 
ftitiite  for  moral  virtue  ;  but  he  who  with  refpeeft  to 
them  has  fo  much  fenfibility  as  to  be  difgufted  with  all 
whofe  manners  are  not  equally  polifhed  with  his  o  vn,  is 
a  very  troublefome  member  of  fociety.  It  is  every  man's 
duty  to  cultivate  his  moral  fenfibilities,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
given  to  him ;  but  if  he  either  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel, 

^le  miferies  of  others  to  fo  exquifite  a  degree  as  to  be 
unable  to  afford  them  the  relief  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expeeft,  his  fcnfibilities  are  of  no  good  tendency. 

That  the  man  of  true  fenfibility  has  more  pains  and 
more  pleafures  than  the  callous  wretch,  is  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  well  as  that  his  enjoyments  and  fufferings  arc 
more  exquifite  in  their  kinds  ;  and  as  no  man  lives  for 
himfelf  alone,  no  man  will  acknowledge  his  want  of 
fenfibility,  or  exprefs  a  wifh  that  his  heart  w^ere  callous. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  fome  moment  to  diftlnguifh 
real  fenfibilities  from  ridiculous  affedions  ;  thofe  which 
tend  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human  bappinefs  from  fuch 
as  have  a  contrary  tendency,  and  to  cultivate  them  all  in 
fuch  amanner  as  to  make  them  anfwer  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  Implanted  in  us  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  na¬ 
ture.  This  can  be  done  only  by  watching  over  them  as 
over  other  affociations,  (fee  Metaphysics,  n®  98.);  for 
exceflive  fenfibility,  as  it  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  is 
the  bane  of  human  bappinefs.  ‘‘  Too  much  tendernefs 
(as  Rouffcau  well  obferves)  proves  the  bittereft  curfe 
inftead  of  the  moft  fruitful  bleffmg  ;  vexation  and  dif- 
appointment  are  its  certain  confequences.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air,  the  change  of  the  feafons,  the  brilli¬ 
ancy  of  the  fun,  or  thicknefs  of  the  fogs,  are  fo  many 
moving  fprings  to  the  unhappy  poffcffor,  and  he  becomes 
the  wanton  fport  of  their  arbitration.’’ 

SENSITIVE-PLANT.  Sec  Mimosa,  Dion^a,  and 
Hedysarum. 

The  fenfitive  plants  are  well  known  to  poffefs  a  kind 
of  motion,  by  which  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  contract¬ 
ed  and  fall  down  upon  being  flightly  touched,  or  fhaken 
with  fome  degree  of  violence. 

The  contraction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
fenfitive  plant  when  touched,  is  a  very  fingular  phenome¬ 
non.  Different  hypothefes  have  been  formed  by  bota- 
nifts  in  order  to  explain  it ;  but  we  arc  difpofed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  thefe  have  generally  been  deduced  rather  from 
analogical  reafoiiing  than  from  a  collection  of  faCts  and 
obfervations.  We  fhall  therefore  give  an  account  of  all 
the  Important  faCts  which  we  have  been  able  to  colled 
upon  this  curious  fubjed  ;  and  then  draw  fuch  conchi- 
fions  as  obvroufly  refult  from  them,  without,  however,  at¬ 
tempting  to  fupport  any  old,  or  to  eftablifii  a  new,  hy- 
pothefis. 

I.  It  is  difficult  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a  healthy  fenfi¬ 
tive  plant  fo  delicately  that  it  will  not  immediately  col- 
7  lapfc 
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(a),  the  foliola  or  little  leaves  moving  at  their  tewarda  fubjea  to  no  changes  at  night  or  morning,  but 
bafi  till  they  come  into  contatt,  and  then  applying  remained  three  days  and  nights  with  their  leaves  in  the 
themfelves  clofe  together.  If  the  leaf  be  touched  with  fame  moderately  open  ftate.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
a  little  more  force,  the  oppofite  leaf  will  exhibit  the  they  were  brought  oat  again  into  the  air,  and  there  re¬ 
fame  appearance.  If  a  little  more  force  be  applied,  the  covered  their  natural  periodical  motions,  fliuttmg  every 
partial  footftalks  bend  down  towards  the  common  foot-  night,  and  opening  every  morning,  as  naturally  and  as 
ftalk  from  which  they  iflue,  making  with  it  a  more  acute  ftrongly  as  if  the  plant  had  not  been  in  this  forced  itate  5 
an^le  than  before.  If  the  toucl/be  more  violent  Hill,  and  while  in  the  cave,  it  was  obferved  to  be  very  little 
all  the  leaves  fituated  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  one  lefs  affeaed  with  the  touch  than  when  abroad  111  the 


that  has'  been  touched  will  inltantly  collapfe,  and  the 
partial  footflalk  will  approach  the  common  footilalk  to 
which  it  is  attached,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  partial 
footftalk  of  the  leaf  approaches  the  ftem  or  branch 
from  which  it  ifTues  ;  fo  that  the  whole  plant,  from  ha¬ 
ving  its  branches  extended,  will  immediately  appear  like 
a  weeping  birch. 

2. Thefe  motions  of  the  plant  are  performed  by  means 
of  three  diftindl  and  fenlible  articulations.  The  firft, 
that  of  the  foliola  or  lobes  to  the  partial  footftalk  ;  the 
fecond,  that  of  the  partial  footftalk  to  the  common  one  ; 
the  third,  that  of  the  common  footftalk  to  the  trunk. 
The  primary  motion  of  all  which  is  the  clofing  or  the 
leaf  upon  the  partial  footftalk,  which  is  pei  formed  in 
a  ftmilar  manner,  and  by  a  fimilar  articulation.  This, 
however,  is  much  lefs  vilible  than  the  others.  T.  hefe 
motions  are  wholly  independent  on  one  another,  as  may 
be  piT)ved  by  experiment.  It  appears  that  if  the  par¬ 
tial  footftalks  are  moved,  and  collapfe  toward  the  petioli, 
or  thefe  toward  the  trunk,  the  little  leaves,  whofe 
motion  is  ufually  primary  to  thefe,  fhould  be  affeifted 
alfo  ;  yet  experiment  proves  that  it  is  poflible  to  touch 
the  footftalks  in  fneh  a  manner  as  to  affect  them 
only,  and  make  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  trunk, 
vdiile  the  leaves  feel  nothing  of  the  touch  ;  but  this 
cannot  be,  unlefs  the  footftalks  arc  fo  dilpofed  as  that 
they  can  fall  to  the  trunk,  without  fuffering  their  leaves 
to  touch  any  part  of  the  plant  in  their  paflage,  becaiife, 
if  they  do,  they  are  immediately  affe^lcd. 

3.  Winds  and  heavy  rains  make  the  leaves  of  the  fen- 
fitive  plant  contra£f  and  clofe  ;  but  no  fiich  effeift  is 
produced  from  flight  fhowers. 

4.  At  night,  or  when  expofed  to  much  cold  in  the 
day,  the  leaves  meet  and  clofe  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  touched,  folding  their  upper  furfaces  together, 
and  in  part  over  each  other,  like  fcalcs  or  tiles,  fo  as  to 
expofe  as  little  as  poflible  of  the  upper  furface  to  the 
air.  The  oppofite  (ides  of  the  leaves  ( foliola  j  do  not 
come  clofe  together  in  the  night,  for  when  touched  they 
apply  themfelves  clofer  together.  Dr  Darwin  kept  a 
fenfttive  plant  in  a  dark  place  for  fome  hours  after  day¬ 
break  ;  the  leaves  and  footftalks  were  collapfed  as  in 
its  moft  profound  fleep;  and,  on  expofiiig  it  to  the  light, 
above  20  minutes  paffed  before  it  was  expmided. 

5.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  a  fenlitlve  plant  was 
carried  in  a  pot  out  of  its  ufual  place  into  a  dark  cave, 
the  motion  that  it  received  in  the  taniage  fhut  up  its 
leaves,  and  tley  did  not  open  till  24  hours  aftei  wards  ; 
at  this  time  tliey  became  moderately  open,  but  were  af- 
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open  air. 

6.  The  great  heats  of  fummer,  when  there  is  open 
funlhine  at  noon,  affed  the  plant  in  fome  degree  like 
cold,  caufing  it  to  fliut  up  its  leaves  a  little,  but  never 
in  any  very  great  degree.  The  plant,  however,  is  leaft: 
of  all  affeded  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  is  confequentl/  the  propereft  time  to  make  expei  i<- 
mtnts  on  it.  A  branch  of  the  fenfttive  plant  cut  off, 
and  laid  by,  retains  yet  its  property  of  fliutting  up  and 
opening  in  the  morning  for  fome  days  ;  and  it  holds  it 
longer  if  kept  with  one  end  in  water,  than  if  left  to 
dry  more  fuddenly. 

7.  The  leaves  only  of  the  fenfitive  plant  fhut  up  in  the 
night,  not  the  branches^;  and  if  it  be  touched  at  this 
time,  the  branches  are  aftefted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  day,  (hutting  up,  or  approaching  to  the  (talk  or 
trunk,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  often  with  more  force. 
It  is  of  no  confequence  what  the  fubltance  is  with  which 
the  plant  is  touched,  it  anfwers  alike  to  all  ^  but  there 
may  be  obferved  a  little  fpot,  diftinguifliable  by  its  paler 
colour  in  the  articulations  of  its  leaves,  where  the 
greateft  and  niceft  fenftbility  is  evidently  placed. 

8.  Duhamel  having  obferved,  about  the  15th  of 
September,  in  moderate  weather,  the  natural  motion 
of  a  branch  of  a  fenfttive  plant,  remaiked,  that  at  nine 
in  the  morning  it  formed  with  the  ftem  an  angle  of  lOO 
degrees  ;  at  noon,  1 1 2  degrees  ;  at  three  afternoon,  it 
returned  to  ico;  and  after  touching  the  branch,  the 
angle  was  reduced  to  90.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  it  had  mounted  to  1 1 2  ;  and,  at  eight  at  night,  it 
defeended  again,  without  being  touched,  to  90.  The 
day  after,  in  finer  weather,  the  fame  branch,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  made  an  angle  of  135  degrees  with  the 
ftem  ;  after  being  touched,  the  angle  was  diminiihed  to 
80  ;  an  hour  after,  it  rofe  again  to  135  5  being  touch¬ 
ed  a  fecond  time,  it  defeended  again  to  80  ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  after,  it  had  rifen  to  145  ;  and  upon  being 
touched  a  third  time,  defeended  to  135  ;  and  remained 
in  that  pofttion  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
being  touched  a  fourth  time  it  fell  to  1 10. 

9.  The  parts  of  the  plants  wdiicli  have  collapfed  af¬ 
terwards  unfold  themfelves,  and  return  to  their  former 
expanded  ftate.  The  time  required  for  that  purpofe 
varies,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  hour  ot  the  day,  tlic  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Sometimes  half  an  hour  is  reqniftte,  fome- 
times  only  ten  minutes.  The  order  in  which  the  parts 
recover  themfelves  varies  in  like  manner  :  fometimes  it 
is  the  common  footftalk  ;  fometimes  the  rib  to  which 
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(a)  As  the  nature  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  curious,  we  wilh  to  make  the  defcriptlon  of  it  intelligible  to  thofe 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  technical  language  of  botany.  We  have  therefore  ufed  the  word  %  inftead  of 
or  lobe. 
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the  leaves  arc  attached ;  and  fometi’mcs  the  leaves  them- 
felves  are  expanded,  before  the  other  parts  have  Kiade 
any  attempt  to  be  reinftated  in  their  former  pofition. 

10.  IF,  without  fhaking  the  other  fmaller  leaves,  we 
cut  off  the  half  of  a  leaf  or  lobe  belon'^ing  to  the  lull 
pair,  at  the  extremity  or  fumruit  of  a-  wing,  the  leaf 
cut,  and  its  antagonift,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  pair, 
betu’n  to  approach  each  other  ;  then  the  fecond,  and  fo 
on  fucccfTivcly,  pll  all  the  leffer  leaves,  or  lobes,  of  that 
wing,  have  collapfed  in  like  manner.  Frequently,  af¬ 
ter  12  or  15  feconds,  the  lobes  of  the  other  wings, 
which  were  not  immediately  affciFfed  by  the  ftroke,  fhut; 
whilft  the  ftalk  and  its  wing,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
and  proceeding  in  order  to  the  top,  gradually  recover 
thcmfelves.  If,  inftead  of  one  of  the  leffer  extreme 
leaves,  we  cut  off  one  belonging  to  the  pair  that  is  next 
the  footftalk,  its  antagonift  ihuts,  as  do  the  other  pairs 
fiicceflively,  from  the  bottv)m  to  the  top.  If  all  the 
leaves  of  one  fide  of  a  wing  be  cut  off,  the  oppofite 
leaves  are  not  affefted,  but  remain  expanded.  With 
fome  addrefs,  it  is  poffible  even  to  cut  off  a  branch 
without  hurting  the  leaves,  or  making  them  fall.  The 
common  footftalk  of  the  winged  leaves  being  cut  as 
far  as  three-fourths  of  its  diameter,  all  the  parts  which 
hang  down  collapfe,  but  quickly  recover  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  fuffered  any  confiderable  violence  by 
the  fhock.  An  incifion  being  made  into  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  to  the  depth  of  one-half  the  diameter, 
the  branches  fituated  betwixt  the  fedlion  and  the  root 
will  fall  down ;  thofe  above  the  incifion  remain  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  leffer  leaves  continue  open  ;  but  this  di- 
re6Iion  is  foon  deftroyed,  by  cutting  off  one  of  the 
lobes  at  the  extremity,  as  was  obferved  above.  Laflly, 
a  whole  wing  being  cut  off  with  precaution  near  its  in- 
fertion  into  the  common  footftalk,  the  other  wings  arc 
not  affeded  by  it,  and  its  own  lobes  do  not  fhut.  No 
motion  enfues  from  piercing  thebranch  with  a  needle  or 
other  ftiarp  inftrument. 

11.  If  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  be  burned  with 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  by  a  burning  glafs,  or  by 
touching  it  with  hot  iron,  it  clofes  up  in  a  moment,  and 
the  oppofite  leaf  does  the  fame,  and  after  that  the 
whole  feries  of  leaves  on  each  fide  of  the  partial  or 
little  footftalk  ;  then  the  footftalk  itfelf ;  then  the  branch 
or  common  footftalk  ;  all  do  the  fame,  if  the  burning 
has  been  in  a  fufficient  degree.  This  proves  that  tlieie 
is  a  vei*y  nice  communication  between  all  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  by  means  of  which  the  burning,  wdiich  only 
is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  one  leaf,  diftufes  its  influ¬ 
ence  through  every  part  of  the  flirub.  If  a  drop  of 
aquafortis  be  carefully  laid  upon  a  leaf  of  the  fenfitive 
plant,  fo  as  not  to  fhake  it  in  the  leaft,  the  leaf  does 
not  begin  to  move  till  the  acrid  liquor  corrodes  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  ;  but  at  that  time,  not  only  that  particular 
leaf,  but  all  the  leaves  placed  on  the  fame  footftalk, 
clofe  tbemfelves  up.  The  vapour  of  burning  fulphur 
has  alfo  this  effe6l  on  many  leaves  at  once,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  it ;  but  a  bottle  of 
very  acrid  and  fulphureous  fpirit  of  vitriol,  placed 
under  the  branches  unftopped,  produces  no  fuch  effedl. 
Wetting  the  leaves  with  fpirit  of  wine  has  been  obferved 
alfo  to  have  no  effedl,  nor  the  rubbing  oil  of  almonds 
over  them ;  though  this  laft  application  deftroys  many 
plants. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  the  following  con- 


clufjons  maybe  fairly  drawn  :  i.  The  contradion  ot 

the  parts  of  the  fenfltive  plant  is  occafioned  by  an  exter- - v— 

nal  force,  and  the  contra(Frion  Is  in  proportion  to  the 
force.  2.  All  bodies  w^hlch  can  exert  any  force  affect 
the  fenfltive  plant;  fome  by  the  touch  or  by  agitation, 
as  the  wind,  rain,  See.  ;  fome  by  chemical  Influence,  aa 
heat  and  cold.  Touching  or  agitating  the  plant  pro¬ 
duces  a  greater  effedl  than  an  incifion  or  cutting  off  a 
part,  or  by  applying  heat  or  cold. 

-^.ttempts  have  been  made  to  explain  thefe  curious 
phenomena.  Dr  Darwin,  in  the  notes  to  his  admired 
poem,  Intitled,  T Bct  inic  Garden^  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  “  the  fleep  of  animals  confifts  in  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  voluntary  motion  ;  and  as  vegetables  are  fub- 
je£l;  to  fleep  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  (fays  he)  that  the  various  adion  of  clofing  their 
petals  and  foliage  may  be  juftly  aferibed  to  a  voluntary 
power  ;  for  without  the  faculty  of  volition  fleep  would 
not  have  been  neceflary  to  theim”  Whether  this  defi¬ 
nition  of  fleep  when  applied  to  animals  be  juft,  we  fhall 
not  inquire  ,*  but  it  Is  evident  the  fuppofed  analogy  be*, 
tween  the  fleep  of  animals  and  the  fleep  of  plants  has 
led  Dr  Darwin  to  admit  this  aftonlfhing  conclufion,  that 
plants  have  volition.  As  volition  prefuppofes  a  mind  or 
foul,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  he  had  given  us  fome  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  nature  of  a  vegetable  foul, 
which  can  think  and  will.  We  fufpedl,  however,  that 
this  vegetable  foul  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  meeliani- 
cal^  or  chemical  one  ;  for  it  is  affeded  by  external  forces 
uniformly  In  the  fame  way,  its  volition  is  merely  paflive, 
and  never  makes  any  fuccefsful  refiftance  againft  thofe 
caufes  by  which  it  is  Influenced.  All  this  Is  a  mere 
abufe  of  words.  The  fleep  of  plants  is  a  metaphorical 
expreflion,  and  has  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the 
fleep  of  animals.  Plants  are  faid  to  fleep  when  the 
flowers  or  leaves  are  contrafted  or  folded  together  ;  but 
we  never  heard  that  there  is  any  flmilar  contradion  in 
the  body  of  an  animal  during  fleep. 

The  fibres  of  vegetables  have  been  compared  with 
the  mufcles  of  animals,  and  the  motions  of  the  fenfltive 
plant  have  been  fuppofed  the  fame  with  mufcular  motion. 
Between  the  fibres  of  vegetables  and  the  mufcles  of  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  there  is  not  the  leaft  fimllarity.  If  mufcles 
be  cut  through,  fo  as  to  be  feparaied  from  the  joints 
to  which  they  are  attached,  their  powers  are  completely 
deftroyed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  vegetable  fibres. 

'I'he  following  very  Ingenious  experiment,  which  was 
communicated  to  us  by  a  refpeflable  member  the 
Unlverfity  of  Edinburgh,  is  decifive  on  this  fubjeft. 

He  feleded  a  growing  poppy  at  that  period  of  its 
growth,  before  unfolding,  when  the  head  and  neck  are 
bent  down  almoft  double.  He  cut  the  ftalk  where  it 
was  curved  half  through  on  the  under  fide,  and  half 
through  at  a  final!  diftance  011  the  upper  fide,  and  half 
through  In  the  middle  point  between  the  two  fedions, 
fo  that  the  ends  of  the  fibres  were  feparated  from  the 
ftalk.  Notwithftanding  thefe  feveral  cuttings  on  the 
neck,  the  poppy  raifed  its  head,  and  afliimed  a  more 
eredi  pofition.  There  is,  therefore,  a  complete  diftinc- 
tion  between  inufcular  motion  and  the  motions  of  a  plant, 
for  no  motion  can  take  place  in  the  limb  of  an  animal 
when  the  mufcles  of  that  limb  are  cut. 

In  fine,  we  look  upon  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
motions  of  plants  as  abfurd,  and  all  reafoning  from  fup¬ 
pofed  analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables  as  the 
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Sentence  fourcc  of  wild  conjet^ure,  and  not  of  found  phllofophy. 

I)  We  view  the  contra(^ion  and  expanlion  of  the  fenfitive 
Sentiment  fjij-ne  light  as  we  do  gravitation,  chemical 

attradfion,  eledricity,  and  magnet ifm,  as  a  fingular  fadf, 
the  circumftances  of  which  we  may  be  fully  acquainted 
with,  but  mull  defpair  of  underftaiiding  its  caufe. 

What  has  been  faid  under  this  article  chiefly  refers  to 
the  mtmofa  fenjitlva  and  piidlca.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  motions  of  vegetables  in  general,  fee  Vegetable  Mo' 
tioTif  under  the  article  Motion. 

SENTENCE,  in  law,  a  judgment  pafled  in  court 
by  the  judge  in  Tome  procefs,  either  civil  or  criminal. 

See  Judgment. 

Sentence,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  period  ;  or  a  fet 
of  words  comprehending  fome  perfe<5l  fenfe  or  fenti- 
ment  of  the  mind.  The  bufinefs  of  pointing  is  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  feveral  parts  and  members  of  fentences,  fo 
as  to  render  the  fenfe  thereof  as  clear,  diftindf,  and 
full  as  poflible.  See  Punctuation. 

In  every  fentence  there  are  two  parts  necefiarily  re¬ 
quired  ;  a  noun  for  the  fubje6t,  and  a  definite  verb ; 
■whatever  is  found  more  than  thefe  two,  affects  one  of 
them,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  fome 
other,  whereby  the  firll  is  affefted. 

Again,  every  fentence  is  either  Ample  or  compound: 
a  Ample  fentence  is  that  conAlling  of  one  Angle  fub- 
je£f,  and  one  Anite  verb. — A  compound  fentence  con¬ 
tains  feveral  fubjedls  and  Anite  verbs,  either  cxprefsly 
or  implicitly, 

A  Ample  fentence  needs  no  point  or  diftindfion  ;  only 
a  period  to  clofe  it :  as,  “  A  good  man  loves  virtue 
for  itfelf.’’ — In  fuch  a  fentence,  the  feveral  adjuncts  af- 
feft  either  the  fubjeft  or  the  verb  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  Thus  the  word  good  expreiTes  the  quality  of  the 
fubje<ft,  virtue  the  ohjedf  of  the  action,  and  Jor  itfelf 
the  end  thereof. — Now  none  of  thefe  adjundfs  can  be 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  fentence  ;  for  if  one  be, 
w^hy  fhould  not  :J1  the  reft  ?  and  if  all  be,  the  fentence 
will  be  minced  into  almoft  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
words. 

But  if  feveral  adjundlsbe  attributed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  either  to  the  fubje6l  or  the  verb,  the  fentence  be¬ 
comes  compound,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  parts. 

In  every  compound  fentence,  as  many  fubje^ts,  or  as 
many  Anite  verbs  as  there  are,  either  exprelsly  or  im¬ 
plied,  fo  many  diftinCfions  may  there  be.  Thus,  ‘‘  My 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  pains,  all  centre  in  you.”  And  thus 

Cicero^  Catilina  abiit,  excejpt^  evajity  erupit. - 'i'hc  reafon  of 

which  pointing  is  obvious  ;  for  as  many  fubjetfts  or  A- 
nite  verbs  as  there  are  in  a  fentence,  fo  many  members 
does  it  really  contain.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  oc¬ 
cur  more  nouns  than  verbs,  or  contrariwife,  they  are 
to  be  conceived  as  equal.  Since,  as  every  fubje<ft  re¬ 
quires  its  verbs,  fo  every  verb  requires  its  fubje£l,  where¬ 
with  it  may  agree  :  excepting,  perhaps,  in  fome  Agu- 
rative  exprelTions. 

-  SENTICOSiE  (from  fetitisy  a  ‘‘ briar  or  bramble) 
the  name  of  the  35th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of 
a  natural  method,  coiiAfting  of  rofe,  bramble,  and  other 
plants,  which  refemble  them  in  port  and  external  ftruc- 
ture.  See  Botany,  page  465. 

SENTIMENT,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,  is  a 
term  appropriated  to  fuch  thoughts  as  are  prompted 
by  paffion.  It  differs  from  a  perception  ;  for  a  per- 
c:eplion  AgiilAes  the  by  which  we  become  confcioiis 
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of  external  objeds.  It  differs  from  confcioufuefs  of  an  Scrdmenti. 
internal  action,  fuch  as  thinking,  fufpending  thought, 
inclining,  refolving,  willing,  &c.  And  it  differs  from 
the  conception  of  a  relation  among  objedis  j  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  being  termed  opinion. 

Sentiments,  in  poetry.  To  talk  in  the  language 
of  muAc,  each  paffioii  hath  a  certain  tone,  to  which 
every  fentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  :  which  is  no  eafy  w’ork, 
efpecialiy  where  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fupported 
during  the  coiirfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefentation. 

In  order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  a  writer  affume  the  precife  charadfer  and 
paffion  of  the  perfonage  reprefented ;  which  requires 
an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty  ; 
for  the  writer,  who,  annihilating  himfelf,  can  thus  be¬ 
come  another  perfon,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fen- 
timents  that  belong  to  the  affumed  chara<fter :  thefe 
will  flow  without  the  leaft  ftudy,  or  even  preconcep¬ 
tion  ;  and  will  frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  him¬ 
felf  as  to  his  reader.  But  if  a  lively  pifture  even  of  a 
Angle  emotion  require  an  effort  of  genius,  how  much 
greater  the  effort  to  compofe  a  paffionate  dialogue  writh 
as  many  different  tones  of  pafiion  as  there  are  fpeak- 
ers  ?  With  what  du(S;ility  of  feeling  muft  that  writer 
be  endued,  who  approaches  perfe(ftioii  in  fuch  a  w'ork  ; 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  aflhme  different  and  even  oppo- 
Ate  chaia£fers  and  paffions  in  the  quickeft  fucceffiori  ? 

Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  com- 
poAng  a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  cha¬ 
racters  without  paffion.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rent  tones  of  character  are  more  delicate,  and  lefs  in 
Aght,  than  thofe  of  paffion  ;  and,  accordingly,  many 
writers,  who  have  no  genius  for  drawing  characters, 
make  a  fhift  to  reprefent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary 
paffion  in  its  Ample  movements.  But  of  all  works  of 
this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  moft  difficult,  is  a  charac- 
teriftical  dialogue  upon  any  philofophical  fubject  ;  to 
interweave  charadfers  with  reafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the 
character  of  each  fpeaker  a  peculiarity  not  only  of 
thought  but  of  expreffion,  requires  the  perfedfion  of 
genius,  tafte,  and  judgment. 

How  difficult  dialogue-writing  is,  will  be  evident,  even 
without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  compoAtions  of 
that  kind  found  without  number  in  all  languages.  The 
art  of  mimicking  any  Angularity  in  gefture  or  in  voice, 
is  a  rare  talent,  though  directed  by  fight  and  hearing, 
the  acuteft  and  moft  lively  of  our  external  fenfes :  how 
much  more  rare  muft  that  talent  be,  of  imitating  cha- 
raciters  and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all  their  diffe¬ 
rent  tints,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a  lively  manner  by 
natural  fentimeiits  properly  expreffed?  I'he  truth  is, 
fuch  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius  j 
and  for  that  reafon  the  bulk  of  writers,  inftead  of  ex- 
preffmg  a  paffion  as  one  does  who  feels  it,  content 
themfelves  with  deferibing  it  in  the  language  of  a  fpec- 
taior.  To  awake  paffion  by  an  internal  effort  merely, 
without  any  external  caufe,  requires  great  feiiAbility ; 
and  yet  that  operation  is  neceifary,  not  lefs  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  than  to  the  aeftor  \  becaiife  none  but  thofe  who  ac- 
tiially  feel  a  paffion  can  reprefent  it  to  the  life,  'fhe 
writer’s  part  is  the  more  complicated  :  he  muft  add 
compoAtion  to  paffion  :  and  muft,  in  the  quickeft  fuc- 
ceAion,  adopt  every  different  character.  But  a  very 
humble  flight  of  imagination  may  fei  ve  to  convert  a 
Mm3  writer 
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Sentiiments.  writer  into  n  fpe6tator,  fo  as  to  fi2;urc,  in  Tome  obfcure 
manner,  an  ad  ion  as  paflin^  in  his  fight  and  hearing. 
In  that  figured  fituation,  being  led  naturally  to  write 
like  a  fpedator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his  own 
refledlons,  with  cool  defciiption,  and  florid  declama¬ 
tion  ;  inflead  of  making  them  eye-witnefles,  as  it  were, 
to  a  real  event,  and  to  every  movement  of  genuine  paf- 
fion.  I'hiis  rnofl  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  caft  in  the 
fame  mould ;  perfonages  without  charadcr,  the  mere 
Outlines  of  paffion,  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 
declamatory  flyle. 

This  defcriptive  manner  of  reprefenting  pafllon  is  a 
very  cold  entertainment ;  our  fympathy  is  not  raifed 
by  defcription  ;  we  mull  firft  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of 
reality,  and  every  thing  mull  appear  as  palling  in  our 
fight.  Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  ads  a 
part  in  what  may  be  termed  a  defcriptive  tragedy  ;  af¬ 
ter  affuming  the  very  paflion  that  is  to  be  reprefented, 
how  is  he  cramped  in  adion,  when  he  mull  utter,  not 
the  fentiments  of  the  paffion  hb  feels,  but  a  cold  tie- 
fcription  in  the  language  of  a  byflander  ?  It  is  that  im- 
perfedion,  undoubredly,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays, 
which  confines  our  ftage  almofl  entirely  to  Shakefpeare, 
notwithftanding  his  many  irregularities.  In  our  late 
Englifh  tragedies,  we  fometimes  find  fentiments  tole¬ 
rably  well  adapted  to  a  plain  paffion  ;  but  we  mull  not 
in  any  of  them  exped  a  fentlmcnt  expreffive  of  cha- 
radter ;  and,  upon  that  very  account,  our  late  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the  moft  part  into¬ 
lerably  infipid 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  illuflrate  this  fubjed  by  ex¬ 
amples.  The  firft  examples  ftiall  be  of  fentiments  that 
appear  the  legitimate  offspring  of  paffion  ;  to  which 
fhall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive  only,  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  ;  and  in  making  this  comparifon,  the  inftances  fhall 
be  borrowed  from  Shakefpeare  and  Corneille,  who  for 
genius  in  dramatic  compofition  ftand  upperraoft  in  the 
rolls  of  fame. 

I.  Shakefpeare  fhall  furnifh  the  firft  example,  being 
of  fentiments  didated  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  paf¬ 
llon  : 

Lear, - - - Filial  ingratitude  ! 

Is  it  not  as  if  this  mouth  fhould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to’t  ? — But  I’ll  pimifh  home  ; 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more. - In  fuch  a  night. 

To  fhut  me  out ! - Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  fuch  a  night  as  this  1  O  Regan,  Gonerill, 

Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all— 

O  !  that  way  madnefs  lies ;  let  me  fhun  that  ^ 

No  more  of  that. - 

Kent,  Good,  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear,  Prithee,  go  in  tliyfelf,  feek  thine  own  cafe, 
This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more  :->but  I’ll  go  in ; 

In,  bey,  go  firft.  You  houfelefs  poverty - 

Nay,  get  thee  in  ;  I’ll  pray,  and  then  I’ll  fleep— 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe^cr  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm  ! 

How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides. 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggednefs  defend  you 

From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ! - O  I  have  ta’ea 

Too  little  care  of  this  1  take  phyfic.  Pomp  ^ 

Fxpofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 


That  thou  may’ll  fhake  the  faperfiux  to  them,  Sentiments 

And  fhow  the  heav’ns  more  juft,  — 

Ktng  Lear,  adl  '^.fc,  5. 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  deferibes  in  the  ftyle  of  a  fpec- 
tator,  inflead  of  expreffing  paffion  like  one  who  feels 
it ;  which  naturally  betrays  him  into  a  tirefome  mono¬ 
tony,  and  a  pompous  declamatory  flyle.  It  is  fcarcc 
neceffary  to  give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from 
that  tone.  We  fhall,  however,  take  two  paffages  ?t  a 
venture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe  tranferi- 
bed  above.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  after  the  coh- 
fpiracy  was  dilcovered,  -ZEmilia,  having  nothing  in  view 
but  racks  and  death  to  herfelf  and  her  lover,  receives 
a  pardon  from  Augu  ft  us,  attended  with  the  brighteft; 
circumflances  of  magnanimity  and  tendernefs.  This  is 
a  lucky  fituation  for  reprefenting  the  paffiions  of  fur- 
prife  and  gratitude  in  their  different  ftages,  which  feem 
naturally  to  be  what  follow.  Thefe  paffions,  railed  at 
once  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  and  being  at  firft  too  big  for 
utterance,  muft,  for  fome  moments,  be  expreffed  by 
violent  geilures  only  :  fo  foon  as  there  is  vent  for  words, 
the  firft  expreffions  are  broken  and  interrupted :  at  laft, 
we  ought  to  expe£l  a  tide  of  intermingled  fentiments, 
occafioned  by  the  flui^uation  of  the  mind  between  the 
two  paffions.  iEmilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner :  with  extreme  coolnefs  fire  deferibes  her 
own  fituation,  as  if  fhe  were  merely  a  fpedlator ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  poet  takes  the  taflc  off  her  hands  : 

Et  je  me  rends.  Seigneur,  a  ces  haiites  bontes  ; 

Je  recouvre  la  vue  aupres  de  leurs  clartes. 

Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  fembloit  juftice  ; 

Et  ce  que  n’aVoit  pu  la  terreur  du  fupplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  mon  ame  un  repentir  puiflant, 

Et  mon  coeur  en  fecret  me  dit,  qu’il  y  confent. 

Ee  ciel  a  refolu  votre  grandeur  fiipreme ; 

Et  pour  preuve.  Seigneur,  je  n’en  veux  que  moi-memCo 
J’ofe  avec  vanite  me  donner  cet  eclat, 

Puifqu’il  change  mon  coeur,  qu’il  veut  changer  I’etat. 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  j’ai  crue  immortelle  ; 

Elle  eft  morte,  et  ce  coeur  devient  fujet  fidele ; 

Et  prenant  deformais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 

.L’ardeur  de  vous  fervir  fuccede  a  fa  fureur. 

Ka  S,fc,  I 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fentiments  of 
paffion.  We  proceed  to  particular  obfervations.  And, 
firft,  paffions  feldom  continue  uniform  any  confiderable 
time  :  they  generally  flu<fluate,  fwelling  and  fubfiding 
by  turns,  often  in  a  quick  fucceflion  ;  and  the  fenti- 
raents  cannot  be  juft:  iinlcfs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fluc¬ 
tuation.  Accordingly,  a  climax  never  fhows  better  than 
in  exprefiing  a  fwelling  paffion  :  the  following  paflages 
may  fiiftice  for  an  illuftration.  ^ 

Almeria, - How  haft  thou  charm’d 

The  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ; 

That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv’n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride,  aS  l,fc, 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think’ll 
For  the  whole  fpace  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  grafp, 

And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. 


Mack//?,  aa  4. 

The 
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Sentiment*.  The  Mowing  paflage  expreflcs  finely  the  pvogrefs  of  turning  In  fafety 
convidlion. 

Let  me  not  flir,  nf)r  breathe,  left  I  difToive 
'i'hat  tender,  lovely  form,  oF  painted  air, 

So  like  Almeria.  Ha  !  it  finks,  it  fahs  ; 
ril  catch  it  e’er  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  fliade, 

’Tis  life  1  ftis  warm  !  ftis  flie  !  ftis  flic  hcrfelf  I 
It  is  Almeria  !  ’tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mourning  Bride ^  a8  2 » fc.  6. 


SEN 

. ,  their  king’s  diftrefs,  which  mnft  na- Sentinunts, 

tu rally  have  been  their  firft  concern,  occupies  them  but  — — v™ 
ki  the  fecond  place  according  to  that  author.  In  the 
Aminta  of  Tafto,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover’s 
death,  which  fhe  believed  certain,  inftead  of  bemoaning 
the  lofsof  liicr  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts  upon  herfeU, 
and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break  : 


Ohime,  ben  fon  di  faftb, 

Poi  die  quefta  novella  non  m’uccide. 


A8.  A.  fc^ 


In  the  progrefs  of  thought  our  refolution'S  become 
more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  pafQons. 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent, 

By  any  adioii,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  lord;  may  then  juft  heav’n  fhow’r  down,  &c. 

Mourning  Brlde^  ad  i.fc»  i . 

And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  That  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftages  of  a  paffion,  and  its  different  diredions, 
from  birth  to  extindion,  muft  be  carefully  reprefented 
in  their  order  ;  becaufe  otherwife  the  fentiments,  by 
being  mifplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnatural.  — 
Refentment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atro¬ 
cious  injury,  difeharges  itfelf  firft  upon  the  author; 
fentimems  therefore  of  revenge  come  always  firft,  and 
muft  in  fome  meafure  be  exhaiifted  before  the  perfon 
injured  think  of  grieving  for  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of 
Corneille,  Don  Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel 
manner,  expreffes  fcarce  any  fentimeiit  of  revenge,  but 
is  totally  occupied  in  contemplating  the  low  fituation 
to  which  he*is  reduced  by  the  affront ; 


In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  full  pur- 
pofe  of  deftroying  her  rival,  has  the  following  reflec¬ 
tion  ; 

Oh  Jealoufy  !  thou  bane  of  pleafing  friendfhip, 

Thou  worft  invader  of  our  tender  bofoms  5 
How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  our  foftnefs. 

And  turn  our  gentle  nature  into  bitternefs  ! 

See  where  ftie  comes  !  Once  my  heart’s  deareft  blefling, 
Now  my  chang’d  eyes  are  biafted  with  her  beauty, 
Loathe  that  known  face,  and  ficken  to  behold  her. 

Thefe  are  the  reflections  of  a  cool  fpcClator.  A  pafilon^ 
while  it  has  the  afeendant^  and  is  freely  indulged,  fug- 
gefts  not  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it  any  fentiment  to  its 
own  prejudice  ;  reflections  like  the  foregoing  occur  jiot 
readily  till  the  paffion  has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A  perfon  fometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  different 
paffions  ;  and  the  mind  in  that  cafe,  vibrating  like  a  pen¬ 
dulum,  vents  Itfelf  in  fentiments  that  partake  of  the  fame 
vibration.  This  we  give  as  a  third  obfervation  : 


O  rage  !  6  defefpoir  !  6  vieilleffe  ennemie  ! 

N’ai-je  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cettc  infamie  \ 

Et  ne  fuls-je  blanchi  dans  les  travaux  guerriers, 

Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fletrir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 

Mon  bras,  qu’avec  refpeCt  tout  i’Efpagne  admire, 

Mon  bras  qui  tant  dc  fois  a  fauve  cet  empire, 

Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  trone  de  fon  roi, 

Trahit  done  ma  querclle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moi  I 
O  cruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  paffe  ! 

Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours  cn  un  jour  effacce  ! 

Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bonheur  ! 

Precipice  cl  eve  d’ou  tonibe  mon  honneur  \ 

Eaut-il  de  votre  eclat  voir  triompher  le  comte, 

Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
Comte,  fois  de  mon  prince  a  prefent  gouverncur, 

Ce  haut  rang  n’admet  point  un  homme  fans  honneur  ; 
Et  ton  jaldux  orgiieil  par  cet  affront  infigne, 

Malgre  le  choix  du  roi,  m’en  a  fu  rendre  indigne. 

Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  inftrument, 

Mais  d’un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 

Fer  jadis  tant  a  craindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offenfe, 

M’as  fervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defenfe, 

Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  humalns, 

Paffe  pour  me  venger  en  de  meilleures  mains. 

Le  Cid,  ad  i.fc.  7. 

Thelc  fentiments  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that  are 
faggefted  by  the  paflion  of  refentment.  As  the  firft 
movements  of  refentment  are  always  direCled  to  its  ob- 
jeCI,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of  grief.  Yet  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fudden  and  fevere  cliftemper  that  feized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Cur¬ 
tins  deferibes  the  firft  emotions  of  the  army  as  direCfed 
to^themfelves,  lamenting  that  they  w'ere  left  without  a 
leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  re- 


^een»  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifti  earthj 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 

Ye’ve  angels  faces,  but  heav’n  knows  your  hearts.  > 
What  fnall  become  of  me  now  ?  wretched  lady  ! 

I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. 

Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

LTo  her  fivomen^ 

Shipw:rcck’d  upon  a  kingdom,  v/here  no  pity. 

No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred,  weep  for  me  I 
Almoft  no  grave  allow’d  me. 

Henry'SHlL  ad  3./VI. 

Othello,  Oh  devil,  devil  1 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman’s  tears, 

Each  drop  fhe  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

Out  of  my  fight ! 

Defdemona.  I  will  not  ftay  t’offend  you.  [,GGmg» 
Lodovko,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady; 

I  do  befeech  your  lordihlp,  call  her  back. 

0th,  Miftrefs - 

Def,  My  lord. 

0th,  What  would  you  with  her.  Sir? 

Lod,  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th,  Ay;  you  did  wifh  that  I  would  make  her  turn. 
Sir,  ft]e  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on 
And  turn  again.  And  fhe  can  weep.  Sir,  weep  ; 

And  {he’s  obedient ;  as  you  fay,  obedient ; 

Very  obedient — proceed  you  In  your  tears — 
Concerning  this,  Sir,— oh  well  painted  paffion  1— 

I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away. 

I’ll  fend  for  you  anon — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice. —  Hence,  avaunt ! 

\_Extt  Defdemona 
Qihelloy  ad  4.  6 . 

JKmilia^. 
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»^eniinients.  Mmilw.  Oh  !  my  good  lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word 
^  with  you. 

Othello.  Yes,  ’tls  TEmilia — By  and  by. — She’s  dead. 
’Tis  like  file  comes  to  jpeak  of  Cafiio’s  death  ; 

The  iioil’e  was  high. — Ha!  no  more  mpving  ? 

Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  fhc  come  in  ?  wer’t  good  ? 

I  think  fhe  ftirs  again — No — -what’s  the  heft  ? 

If  fhe  come  in,  {he’ll,  fure,  fpeak  to  my  wife : 

My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife  ; 

Oh  infupportable  ?  oh  heavy  hour  ! 

Othello y  aQ  ^•fc.  7. 

A  fourth  obfervation  is.  That  nature,  which  gave  us 
paflions,  and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  mo¬ 
derate,  intended  undoubtedly  that  they  ftiould  be  fub- 
je<fl;ed  to  the  government  of  reafon  and  confclence.  It 
is  therefore  againfl  the  order  of  nature,  that  paflion  in 
any  cafe  fhoiild  take  the  lead  in  contradlftion  to  reafon 
and  confclence  :  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  is  a  fort  of  anarchy 
which  evei'y  one  is  afhamed  of  and  endeavours  to  hide 
or  diffemble.  Even  love,  however  laudable,  is  attended 
with  a  confeious  fliame  when  it  becomes  immoderate ; 
it  is  covered  from  the  world,  and  difeiofed  only  to  the 
beloved  objed : 

Et  que  I’amour  fouvent  dc  remors  combattu 

Paroifie  line  foiblefie,  et  non  une  vertu. 

Boileau,  PArt  Poet,  chant.  3.  /.  10 1. 

O,  they  love  leaf!  that  let  men  know  they  love. 

7*wo  Gentlemen  of  Veronay  a3  i.fc.  3. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  tire  reprefentation  of  immode¬ 
rate  paflions,  that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or  diffembled 
as  much  as  poflible.  A  nd  this  holds  in  an  efpecial  man¬ 
ner  with  reipe<S:  to  criminal  paflions :  one  never  coun- 
iels  the  commifllon  of  a  crime  in  plain  terms  ;  guilt 
mufl  not  appear  in  its  native  colours,  even  in  thought ; 
the  propofal  muft  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  reprefen t- 
iiig  the  adtion  in  fome  favourable  light.  Of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  fentiment  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  Shakefpeare, 
in  the  I'empefiy  has  given  us  a  beautiful  example,  in  a 
fpeech  by  the  ufurping  duke  of  Milan,  advifing  Se- 
baflian  to  murder  his  brother  the  king  of  Naples : 

Antonio. - What  might, 

Worthy  Sebaflian, — O,  what  might — no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face 

What  thou  {houldfl  be  :  the  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head.  AQ  2.  fc.z. 

A  pidlure  of  this  kind,  perhaps  ftill  finer,  is  exhibited 
in  King  John,  where  that  tyrant  folicits  {ad  ^.fc.  5.) 
Hubert  to  murder  the  young  prince  Arthur;  but  it  is 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

II.  As  things  are  beft  illuftrated  by  their  contraries, 
we  proceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  difdaining  to  be  in¬ 
debted  for  examples  to  any  but  the  moft  approved  au¬ 
thors.  T^’he  firft  clafs  (hall  confift  of  fentiments  that  ac¬ 
cord  not  with  the  paflion  ;  or,  in  other  w'ords,  fenti¬ 
ments  that  the  paflion  does  not  naturally  fuggefl.  In 
the  fecoiid  clafs  fhall  be  ranged  fentiments  that  may  be¬ 
long  to  an  ordinary  paflion,  but  unfultable  to  it  as  tinc- 
tuied  by  a  fingular  charadler.  Thoughts  that  properly 
fentiments,  but  rather  deferiptions,  make  a 
mird.  Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  paflion  repre- 
fented,  but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced  too  early  or 


too  late,  make  a  fourth.  Vicious  fentiments  expdfedSentimfntji 
in  their  native  drefs,  inftead  of  being  concealed  or  dif-  — --•v’-w 
guifed,  make  a  fifth.  And  in  the  lalt  clafs  lhall  be  col- 
ledled  fentiments  fuited  to  no  chara<5ter  nor  paflion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

The  Jirf  clafs  contains  faulty  fentiments  of  various 
kinds,  wdiicli  wc fhall  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  from  each 
other, 

1 .  Of  fentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the 
tone  of  the  paflion,  the  following  may  ferve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Othello. - — ■  O  my  foul’s  joy! 

If  after  eve^  tempefl  come  fuch  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken’d  death : 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell’s  from  heaven  ?  Othelloy  aU  2.  fc.  6. 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggefled  by  violent  and  infla¬ 
med  paflion  ;  but  is  not  Anted  to  the  fatisfa<ftion,  how¬ 
ever  great,  that  one  feels  upon  efcaping  danger. 

2.  Inftance  of  fentiments  below  the  tone  of  the  paf- 
fion.  Ptolemy,  by  putting  Pompey  to  death,  having 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Coefar,  was  in  the  utmoft 
dread  of  being  dethroned  ;  in  that  agitating  fituation, 

Corneille  makes  him  utter  a  fpeech  full  of  cool  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  is  in  no  degree  expreflive  of  the  paflion. 

Ah  !  fi  je  t’avois  erfi,  je  n’aurois  pas  de  maltre, 

Je  ferois  dans  Ic  trone  ou  le  ciel  m’a  fait  naitre  ; 

Mais  e’eft  une  imprudence  affez  commune  aux  rois, 

D’  ecouter  trop  d’avis,  et  fe  tromper  au  choix. 

Le  Deftin  les  aveugle  au  bord  du  precipice, 

Ou  fi  quelque  lumiere  en  leur  ame  fe  glifle, 

Cette  fauflfe  clarte  dont  il  les  eblouit, 

Le  plonge  dans  une  gouffre,  et  puis  s’evanouit, 

Ka  Mort  de  PompSy  ad  \.fc.  i, 

3.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the 
paflion ;  as  where  a  pleafant  fentiment  is  grafted  upon 
a  painful  paflion,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  following 
inflances,  the  fentiments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferlous  paf- 
fion  ; 

No  happier  tafl^  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue  ; 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Eloifa  to  Abelard.  /,  47, 

Again  ; 

Heav’n  firft  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch’s  aid. 

Some  banifh’d  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  : 

'i  hey  live,  they  fpeak,  they  breathe  what  love  infpires. 

Warm  from  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires ; 

The  virgin’s  wlfh  without  her  fears  impart, 

Excufe  the  blufh,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 

Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  from  foul  to  foul, 

And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Eloija  to  Abelardy  /.  5 1 . 

Thefe  thoughts  are  pretty  ;  they  fuit  Pope,  but  not 
Eloifa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
an  Avers  thus : 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 

Proud  limitary  cherub  ;  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyfell:'  expedl  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  aim,  though  heaven’s  King 
^  Ride 
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Sentiment's*  Ric!e  on  thy  winpfs,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
Us’d  to  the  yoke,  draw’ft  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progrefs  thro’  the  road  of  heav’n  Jlar-pav^d. 

Paradife  Lojly  h,  4. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  delightful 
image,  which  cannot  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  rage. 

4.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  ferious  paflion.  The 
hi  ft  example  is  a  fpeech  of  Percy  expiring. 

O,  Harry,  thou  haft  robb’d  me  of  my  growth ; 

I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life, 

Than  thofc  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me  ;  [flefh. 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worfe  than  thy  fword  my 
But  thought’s  the  Have  of  life,  and  life  time’s  fool;; 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  worlds 
Muft  have  a  ftop. 

Firjl  Party  Henry  IV.  adt  5.  fc.  9. 

'The  fentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are  for  the 
moil  part  no  lefs  delicate  than  juft  copies  of  nature  : 
in  the  following  exception  the  pi<ffure  is  beautiful,  but 
too  artful  to  be  fuggefted  by  fevere  grief. 

Aimeria.  O  no  !  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  afflic¬ 
tions. 

The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  diffus’d  through  the  revolving  year, 

Come  heavy  laden  with  th’  opprelTive  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,  fucceflively,  they  leave 
The  fighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  reftlefs  cares. 

And  ail  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight; 
They  fhake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
The  dire  collefted  dews  on  my  poor  head  ; 

Then  fly  with  joy  and  fwiftnefs  from  me.  AtS  i  . 

In  the  fame  play,  Aimeria  feeing  a  dead  body,  which 
fhe  took  to  be  Alphonfo’s,  expreffes  fentiments  ftrained 
and  artificial,  which  nature  fuggefts  not  to  any  perfon 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  i 

Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  I 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs. 

That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  ftone  ? 

—  I  do  not  weep  !  Thefprings  of  tears  are  dry’d, 
And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if  [der’d  ! 

All  things  were  well ;  and  yet  my  hufband’s  mur- 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn  :  I’Jl  ffuice  this  heart. 
The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  in. 

Aa  s^fc.  11^ 

Pope’s  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady, 
expreffes  delicately  the  moft  tender  concern  and  forrow 
that  one  can  feel  for  the  deplorable  fate  of  a  perfon  of 
worth.  Such  a  poem,  deepl)^  ferious  and  pathetic,  re.- 
je(ft;s  with  difdain  all  fidJon.  Upon  that  account,  the 
following  paffage  deferves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging 
its  flights  at  eafe,  and  by  that  means  is  eminently  dif- 
cordant  with  the  fubjedf.  It  would  be  a  ftill  more  fe¬ 
vere  cenfure,  if  it  fhould  be  aferibed  to  imitation,  copy- 
mg  indifcreetly  what  has  been  faid  by  others  : 

What  tho’  no  weeping  loves  thy  aflies  grace, 

Kor  polifli’d  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 

What  though  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room, 

Nor  hallow’d  dirge  be  mutter’d  o’er  thy  tomb  \ 
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Yet  fflall  thy  grave  with  rlfing  flow’ rs  be  ffreft,^  Sentimentl  • 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bread  : 

There  fhall  the  morn  her  earlieft  tears  beftow, 

There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  fliall  blow ; 

While  angels  with  their  fllver  wings  o’erfhade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  relics  made. 

y.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Sentiments  that* 
degenerate  into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  may 
amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  never  be  the  offspring  of 
any  ferious  or  important  paffion.  In  the  Jerufalem  of 
Taffo,  Tancred,  after  a  Angle  combat,  fpent  with  fa¬ 
tigue  and  lofs  of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwoon  ;  in  whicH 
fituatlon,  underftood  to  be  dead,  he  is  difeovered  by 
Erminia,  who  was  in  love  with  him  to  diftradion.  A 
more  happy  fituation  cannot  be  imagined,  to  raife  grief 
in  an  inftant  to  its  higheft  pitch  ;  and  yet,  in  venting 
her  forrow,  fhe  defeends  moft  abominably  into  antithefig 
and  conceit  even  of  the  lo we  ft  kind  : 

E  in  lui  verso  d’inefficabil  vena 
Eacrime,  e  roce  di  fofpiri  mifta. 

In  che  mifero  punto  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna  ?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  ti  ifta  ? 

Dopo  gran  tempo  i’  ti  ritrovo  a  pena 
Tancred  i,  e  ti  riveggio,  e  non  fon  vifta 
Vifta  non  fon  da  te,  bcnche  prefente 
T  trovando  ti  perdo  eternamente. 

Canto  19.  Ji,  105; 

Armida’s  lamentation  refpeding  her  lover  Rinaldo  is  in 
the  fame  vicious  tafte.  Vid.  canto  20.  ftan.  124,  125,^ 

T26. 

^een.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 

I  am  not  ban'cn  to  bring  forth  complaints  : 

All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 

That  I,  being  govern’d  by  the  wat’iy  moon. 

May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world. 

Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward. 

King  Richard  HI.  aa.  2.fc,  2. 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  laft  breath  in  a  witty  conceit : 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  fhall  fleep  in  peace _ 

’Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  loft  you  now - 

Was  there  not  fomething.I  would  have  bequeath’d  you^ 

But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  beftow. 

Nothing  but  one  fad  Agh.  Oh  mercy,  Heav’n  !  [^Dies, 

Aa  y.. 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were  con¬ 
demned  to  die  ; 

Thou  ftand’ft  unmov’d  ; 

Galm  temper  fits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow  ; 

Thy  eyes  that  flow’d  fo  faft  for  Edward’s  lofs, 

Gaze  unconcern’d  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 

As  if  thou  had  ft  refolv’d  to  brave  thy  fate, 

And  triumph  in  the  m-idft  of  defolation. 

Ha  !  fee,  it  fwells,  the  liquid  cryflal  rifes. 

It  ftarts  in  fpite  of  thee  —  but  1  will  catch  it, 

Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

B^dy  Jane  Gray y  aa  -near  the  end. 

The  concluding  fentiment  is  altogether  flnical,  unfuit- 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion,  and  even  to  the 
dignity  of  the  paffion  of  love. 

Corneiire, 
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Si^ntlraenrs.  Corneille,  In  liis  Emmm  of  the  Cl//,  atifwering  an  ob- 
-v~  jedioii.  That  his  fentimcnts  arc  fometimes  too  much  re- 
£iied  for  perfons  in  deep  dlftrtfs,  obferves,  that  if  poets 
did  not  indulge  fentiments  more  ingenious  or  refined  than 
are  prompted  by  pafiion,  their  performances  would  of- 
ten  be  low,  and^xtreme  grief -would  never  fuggefl  but 
exclamations  merely.  This  is  in  plain  language  to  af- 
fert,  that  forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  tliaii  thofe 
that  are  natural,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  feconJ  ddSs  is  of  fentiments  that  may  belong  to 
an  ordinary  paflion,  but  are  not  perfedlly  concordant 
with  it,  as  tinClured  by  a  fingular  character. 

In  the  lad  a<Sf  of  that  excellent  comedy  The  Careleft 
Hujhancly  Lady  Eafy,  upon  Sir  Charles’s  reformation, 
is  made  to  exprefs  more  violent  and  turbulent  fenti¬ 
ments  of  joy  than  are  confident  with  the  mildnefs  of  her 
charaider. 

Lady  Eafy.  O  the  foft  treafure  !  O  the  dear  reward 
of  long-defiring  love. — Thus  !  thus  to  have  you  mine, 
is  fomething  more  than  happinefs  ;  ’tis  double  life,  and 
madnefs  of  abounding  joy. 

The  following  indances  are  defcriptlons  rather  than 
fentiments,  which  compofe  a  third  clafs. 

Of  this  deferiptive  manner  of  painting  the  paflions, 
there  is  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  a5l  v.  an  illu- 
drioiis  indance,  oj/ai.  the  fpcech  of  Thefeus,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  fon’s  difmal  exit.  In  Racine’s  tragedy  of 
E/lhery  the  queen  hearing  of  the  decree  iffued  againd 
her  people,  indead  of  exprefiing  fentiments  fuitable  to 
the  occafion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herfelf,  and  de- 
feribes  with  accuracy  her  own  fituation. 

Jude  ciel !  tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veines  Te  glace. 

X  3. 

Again, 

Aman.  C’en  ed  fait,  Mon  orgueil  ed  forep  de  plier. 
'X’inexorable  Aman  ed  reduit  a  prier. 

Efher,  aH  ^.fc.  5. 

Athalie.  Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m’em- 
barrafle  ? 

'La  douceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  enfance,  fii  grace, 

Font  infenfiblement  a  mon  inimitie 
Succeder - Je  ferois  fenfible  a  la  pitie  ? 

Athalie^  a&  2*fc.  7. 

Titus*  O  de  ma  pafiion  fureur  defefperee  ! 

Brutus  of  V oltatrey  att  fc*  6. 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  indances  but  deferibing 
the  pafiion  another  feels  ? 

The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  exprefied  too  early 
or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  clafs. 
Add  the  following  from  Venice  Prefers* d;  a3  5.  at  the 
clofe  of  the  feene  between  Belvidera  and  her  father 
Priuli.  The  account  given  by  Belvidera  of  the  danger 
(he  was  in,  and  of  her  hufhand’s  threatening  to  murder 
her,  ought  naturally  to  hav’C  alarmed  her  relenting  fa¬ 
ther,  and  to  have  made  him  exprefs  the  mod  perturbed 
fentiments.  Indead  of  which,  he  didolves  into  tender- 
nefs  aiid  love  for  his  daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  de¬ 
livered  her  from  danger,  and  as  if  there  were  a  perfedl 
tranquillity; 


Cand  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  paft  ! 

Idl  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  ;  never,  w— y— w 

Never  more  thus  expofe,  but  cherilh  thee, 

Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life. 

Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondnefs  o'er  thcc  : 

Peace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  colours, 
indead  of  being  concealed  or  dilguifed,  compofe  the ffth 
clafs. 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projedling  the  death  of  the 
king,  has  the  following  foliloquy  ; 

_ I - —  The  raven  kimfelPs  not  hoarfe 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Come,  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here, 

And  fill  me  from  the  crowm  to  the  toe,  top  full 
Of  dire£l  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  th’  accefs  and  pafiage  to  remorfe. 

That  no  compumdious  viiitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpofe.  Macbeth^  a8  \*fc.  7» 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural.  A  treacherous  murder  was 
never  perpetrated  even  by  the  mod  hardened  mifereant 
without  conipun£lion  :  and  that  the  lady  here  mud 
have  been  in  horrible  agitation,  appears  from  her  invo¬ 
king  the  infernal  fpirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to 
dop  up  all  avenues  to  remorfe.  But  in  that  dace  of 
mind  it  is  a  never-falling  artifice  of  felf-deceit  to  draw 
the  thicked  veil  over  the  wucked  action,  and  to  exte¬ 
nuate  it  by  all  the  circumdances  that  imagination  can 
fugged  :  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  difgulfe,  the  next 
attempt  is  to  thrud  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to 
rujfh  on  to  adlion  without  thought.  This  lad  was  the 
hufband’s  method. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  ; 

Which  mud  be  aded  ere  they  mud  be  fcaiin'd. 

Aayfc.s* 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  tliefe  courfes,  but  in  a  de¬ 
liberate  manner  endeavours  to  forth  y  her  heart  in  the 
commifilon  of  an  execrable  crime,  without  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  colour  it.  This,  we  thiiik,  is  not  natural ;  we 
hope  there  is  no  fuch  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  rc- 
prefemed. 

The  //y?  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that  are  unna¬ 
tural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  charader  nor  pafiion.  Tlieic 
may'^  be  fubdivlded  into  three  branches  :  firft,  feiitimenis 
unfuitable  to  the  condltution  of  man,  and  to  the  Inws 
of  his  nature  ;  fecond,  iHConfifient  fentiments ;  third, 
fentiments  that  arc  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  is  of  human  affairs,  every  event,  eve¬ 
ry  incident,  and  every  circumdance,  ouglit  to  be  natu- 
,ral,  otherwife  the  imitation  is  imperfed.  But  an  im- 
"perfed  Imitation  is  a  venial  fault,  compared  with  that 
of  running  crofs  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euri¬ 
pides  {adh.fc.  5  ),  Hippolytus,  wlfliing  for  another 
felf  in  his  own  fituation,  “  How  much  (fays  he)  fiiould 
I  be  touched  wntli  his  misfortune  i”  as  if  it  were  natu¬ 
ral  to  grieve  more  for  the  misfortune  of  another  than 
for  one's  own* 

Ofmyn.  Yet  I  behold  her— yet— and  now  no  more. 

Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  vlew^  my  thought  ^ 

So  fhall  you  dill  beh6ld  her — ’Twill  not  be. 

^  O 
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(SgTitifnentJ,  0  impotence  of  fi  rht  I  mephanic  fenfcj 

Which  to  exterior  objefts  ow’ft  thy  faculty» 

Not  feeing  of  eleftion,  but  neceffity, 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Succeflivtly  refle<St  fucceeding  images. 

Nor  what  they  would*  but  muft  j  a  ttar  or  toad  | 

Juft  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminifters  1 

Mourning  Bride ^ 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  cyer  thought  of  applying  his 
eyes  to  difcover  what  pafles  in  his  mind  j  far  left  of  Wa* 
ming  his  eyes  for  not  feeing  a  thought  or  idea*  In  Mq, 
Iiere*8  /  ^At^are  i^a8  iv.  fc,  7.)  Harpagon,  being  robbed 
of  hia  money,  feixes  himfelf  by  the  arm,  miftaking  it 
for  that  of  the  robber.  And  again  he  expreffes  himfelf 
Rs  follows  s 


Je  veux  aller  querir  la  juftice,  et  fame  donner  la  que- 
ft  (on  a  toute  ma  maifon  5  a  fervantes,  a  valets,  a  hft,  a 
ftllc,  et  a  moi  aufli. 


This  IS  fo  abfurd  as  fcarce  to  provoke  a  fmile,  if  it  be 
not  at  the  author. 

Of  the  fecond  branch  the  following  example  may 
fuffice  5 

- - Now  bid  me  run, 

And  I  will  ftrive  with  things  impojfihle^ 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them. 

Julius  Cafar^  ad  3. 

Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  famples.  Lu* 
can,  talking  of  Pompeyft  fcpulchre, 


- - - Romanum  nomen,  et  omne 

Imperium  magno  eft  tumuli  modus,  Obrue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  deum.  Si  tota  eft  Herculis  Oete, 

Et  juga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia  \  quare 
Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?  Omnia  Lag! 

Riira  tenere  poteft,  ft  nuUo  cefpite  nomen 
Hseferit.  Erremus  populi,  cinerumque  tuonim, 
Magne,  metu  nullas  Niii  calcemus  arenas. 

A.  viih  /.  79S, 

Thus,  in  Roweft  tranftation  s 


Where  there  are  Teas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  ikies, 
Where’er  Rome’s  empire-  ftretches,  Pompey  lies. 

Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey’d ! 

Nor  let  this  ftone  the  partial  gods  upbraid. 

Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta’s  heights  demand, 

And  Nyfa’s  hill  for  Bacchus  only  {land  1 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior’s  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  ? 

If  Fate  decrees  he  muft  in  Egypt  lie, 

I.et  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  fupply, 

Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  ihade,  ^ 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread,  C 

Fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead.  j 

The  following  paffages  are  pure  rant.  CorieSanusj 
fpeaking  to  his  mother, 


What  is  this  ? 


Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corre^ied  fon  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillop  the  ftars :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  ^gainfl  the  fiery  fun  ; 
Murd’ring  impoflibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  ftight  work. 


Yot.XVJI.  Part  i. 


Corlolmus^  a8  $>/c»  3, 


Ca/ar,  -i  '  Danger  knows  full  well,  Sentimenti 

That  Cajfar  ft  more  dangerous  than  he.  « 

We  were  two  lions  litter’d  in  one  day, 

And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Julius  Cafar,  a8  7*  4. 

V sntidius.  But  you,  ere  love  mifted  your  wand’ring 
eyes, 

Were  fure  the  chief  and  beft  of  human  race, 

Fram’d  in  the  very  pride  and  btmft  of  nature, 

So  peifeft,  that  the  gods  who  form’d  you  wonder’d 

At  their  own  fl^ill,  and  cry’d,  A  lucky  hit 

Has  mended  our  defign.  Drydeth  All  for  Lome,  ad  r. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentimeRt,  it  is  ludft 
crous  inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  not  lefs  akfurS* 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  paffages  1 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci, 

Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  raoru 

Imitated  by  Pope,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  KncI^ 
ler  s 


Living,  great  Nature  fear’d  he  might  outvie 

Her  works  }  and  dying,  fears  herfdf  may  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  Imitation  5  for  Pope  of  himfelf 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  fo  extrava¬ 
gant. 

SENTINEL,  or  Sentry,  in  military  afTalrs,  a, 
private  foldftr  placed  in  fome  poft  to  watch  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  furprifes,  to  flop  fuch 
as  would  pafs  without  orders  or  difeovering  who  they 
are.  They  are  placed  before  the  arms  of  all  guards, 
at  the  tents  and  doors  of  general  oiicers,  colonds  of 
regiments, 

^  SRNTfNsi  Perdu^  a  foldierpofted  near  an  enemy,  or 
m  fome  very  dangerous  poft  where  he  is  in  hazard  of 
being  loft. 

All  fentmels  are  to  be  vigilant  on  their  polls ;  neither 
are  they  to  ftng,  fmoke  tobacco,  nor  fuffer  any  noife  to 
be  made  near  them.  They  are  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  things  committed  to  their  charge.  They  arc 
not  to  fuffei  any  light  to  remain,  or  any  ftre  to  be 
made,  near  their  pofts  In  the  night-time  j  neither  is  any 
fentry  to  be  relieved  or  removed  from  his  poft  but  by 
vthe  corporal  of  the  guard.  They  are  not  to  fuffer  any 
one  to  touch  or  handle  their  arms,  or  in  the  night-time 
to  come  within  ten  yards  of  their  poft. 

No  perfon  is  to  ftrike  or  abufe  a  fentry  on  his  poft  s 
but  when  he  has  committed  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relie¬ 
ved,  and  then  puni/hed  according  to  the  rules  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  war. 


A  ientind,  on  his  poft  in  the  night,  is  to  know  no¬ 
body  but  by  the  counter-fign  ;  when  he  challenges, 
and  18  anfwered,  Relie/;  he  calls  out,  Stand,  relief  I  ad^ 
mnee,  corporal !  upon  which  the  corporal  halts  his  men, 
and  advances  alone  within  a  yard  of  the  fentry’s  fire¬ 
lock  (firft  ordering  his  party  to  reft,  on  which  the 
ientry  does  the  fame),  and  gives  him  the  counter-ftgn,’ 
taking  care  that  no  one  hear  it. 

SEPIA,  the  CuTTLi-FisH,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  mohifca.  There  are  eight  bra- 
chia  inteifperfed  on  tlic  interior  fide,  with  little  round 
ferratedcups.  by  the  contraaion  of  which  the  animal 
lays  faft  hold  of  any  thing.  Befides  thefe  eight  anns, 
N  n  3- 
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It  has  two  tentac Ilia  longer  than  the  armi?,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  pedunculated.  The  month  is  fituated  in  the  centre 
of  the  arm^,  and  is  homy  and  hooked,  like  the  bill  of  a 
hawk.  I'he  eyes  are  bdow  the  tentacula,  towards  the 
body  of  the  animal.  I'he  body  b  fiefliy,  and  received 
into  a  fheatU  as  far  as  the  bread,  'idieir  food  are  tun¬ 
nies,  fprats,  loblicrs,  and  other  (hell  fdh.  With  their  arms 
and  tniiiks  they  f'lfien  themHve^,  to  refift  the  motion 
of  the  waves,  'riieir  beak  is  like  that  of  a  parrot, 
Tlie  females  are  diftlngnilhed  by  two  paps.  They  co¬ 
pulate  as  the  polypi  do,  by  a  mutual  embrace,  and  lay 
their  eggs  Upon  lea-weed  and  plants,  in  parcels  like 
bunches  of  grapes.  [nunediately  after  they  are  laid 
they  are  white,  and  the  males  pafs  over  and  impregnate 
them  with  a  black  liquor,  after  which  they  gro  w  larger. 
Qn  opefiing  the  egg,  the  embryo-cuttle  is  Found  alive. 
The  males  are  very  conllant,  accompany  their  females 
everywhere,  face  every  danger  in  their  defence,  and 
refeue  them  intrepidly  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  liv’es. 
The  timorous  females  fly  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  males 
wounded.  The  noife  of  a  cuttle-hfh,  pn  being  dragged 
out  of  the  water,  refcmbles  the  grunting  of  a  hog. 
When  the  male  is  purfiied  by  the  fea-wolf  or  other 
ravenous  fifh,  he  fuuns  the  danger  by  flratagcm.  He 
fquirts  his  black  liquor,  fometimes  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram,  by  which  the  watei  becomes  black  as  ink,  under 
flicker  of  which  he  baffles  the  purfuit  of  his  enemy. 
This  ink  or  black  liquor  has  been  denominated  by  Mr 
le  Cnt  a>.thlops  aniniai,  and  is  referved  in  a  particular 
gland.  In  i:s  liquid  flate  it  refembles  that  of  the  cho¬ 
roid  in  man  ;  and  would  then  communicate  an  inde¬ 
lible  dye  ;  when  dry,  it  might  be  taken  for  theproduifl: 
pf  the  black  liquor  in  negroes  dried,  and  made  a  preci¬ 
pitate  by  fpivit  of  wine.  This  aethiops  animal  in  ne- 
jxroes  as  well  as  in  the  cuttle-fifh,  is  more  abundant 
rtfter  death  than  even  during  life.  It  may  ferve  either 
for  writing  or  printing  ;  in  the  former  of  which  ways 
the  Romans  iifcd  it.  It  is  fald  to  be  an  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  Indian  ink  mixed  with  rice.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

X .  The  Ipligo,  or  great  cuttle,  with  ihort  arms  and 
long  tentacula  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  rhomboid 
and  pinnated,  the  upper  thick  and  cylindric.  They  in¬ 
habit  all  our  feas,  where  having  blackened  the  water  by 
the  effufiQT)  pf  their  ink,  they  abfeond,  and  with  their  tail 
leap  opt  of  the  water.  They  are  gregarious  and  fwift 
in  their  motions :  they  take  their  prey  by  means  of 
their  arms ;  and  embracing  it,  bring  it  to  their  central 
juputh.  They  adhere  to  the  rocks,  when  they  wifh  to 
be  quiefeent,  by  means  of  the  concave  difes  that  arc  pla¬ 
ced  ^Ipug  their  arms. 

2.  The  odlopodia,  with  eight  arms,  conne6\ed  at 
their  bottom  by  a  membrane.  This  is  the  polypus  of 
yilny,  which  he  diftliiguifhes  from  the  loligo  and  fepia 
by  the  want  of  the  tail  and  tentacula,  'They  inhabit 
our  feas,  but  are  molt  at  home  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  hot  climates  thefe  are  found  of  an  enormous  fize. 
The  Indians  affirm,  that  fome  have  been*  feen  two  fa¬ 
thoms  broad  over  their  centre,  and  each  arm  nine 
fathoms  long.  When  the  Indians  navigate  their  little 
boats,  they  go  in  dread  of  them  ;*  and  left  thefe  animals 
fhould  fling  their  arms  over  and  fink  them,  they  never 
fail  without  an  ax  to  cut  them  off.  When  ufed  for 
Ipod  they  are  ferved  up  red  from  their  own  liquor^ 


which  from  boiling  with  the  addition  of  nitre  becomes 
red.  Barthol.  fays,  upon  cutting  one  of  them  open,  fo 
great  a  light  broke  forth,  that  at  night,  upon  takin  / 
away  the  candle,  the  whole  houfe  feemed  to  be  in  a 
blaze. 

3.  The  media,  or  middle  cuttle,  with  a  long,  {lender, 
cylindric  body  ;  tail  finned,  pointed,  and  carliiated  on 
each  fide  \  two  long  tentacula  ;  the  body  almoft  tranfpa- 
rent,  green,  but  convertible  Into  a  dirty  brown  ;  con^ 
firming  the  remark  of  Pliqy*,  that  they  change  their 
colour  through  fear,  adapting  it,  chameleon-like,  to 
that  of  the  place  they  are  in.  I'he  eyes  are  large  and 
fmaragdine. 

4.  The  fepiola,  or  fmall  cuttle,  with  a  fhort  body, 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  has  a  round  fin  on  each  fide  and 
two  tentacula.  They  are  taken  off  Flintfliire,  but  chiefly 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  The  officinalis,  or  officinal  cuttle,  with  an  ovated 
body,  has  fins  along  the  whole  of  the  fides,  almoft 
meeting  at  the  bottom;  and  two  long  tentacula.  The 
body  contains  the  bone,  the  ciittle-bpne  of  the  (hops, 
which  was  formerly  ufed  as  an  abforbent.  The  bones 
are  frequently  flung  on  all  our  (bores ;  the  animal  very 
rarely.  The  conger  eels  bite  off  their  arms,  or  feet  ; 
but  they  grow  again,  as  does  the  lizard’s  tail  {kliq,  ix. 
29).  They  are  preyed  upon  by  the  plaife.  This  fifh 
emits  (in  common  with  the  other  fpecies),  when  fright¬ 
ed  or  purfiied,  the  black  liquor  which  the  ancients  fup- 
pofed  darkened  the  circumambient  wave,  and  concealed 
it  from  the  enemy. 

The  endanger’d  cuttle  thus  evades  his  fears, 
An^^,i»fr3Hye  hoatds  of  fluid  fafety  bears. 

A  pitchy\ink  peculiar  glands  fupply, 

Whofe  fhades  the  fharpeft  beam  of  light  defy. 
Purfu’d,  Fie  bids  the  fable  fountains  flow. 

And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  eludes  th*  impending  foe. 

'i'he  fifh  retreats  unfeen,  w'hile  felf-born  night, 

With  pious  fliade  befriends  her  parent’s  flight. 

'Phe  ancients  fometimes  m^4e  ufe  of  it  inftead  of  inki 
Perfius  mentions  the  fpecies  in  his  defeription  of  the 
noble  lludent. 

'Jam  libsty  (t  hicohr  paftus  memWana  eapUlts^ 

Jnque  fmnus  dmrta^  nodafqu^  venit  arundo, 

T’um  quermury  crajfus  calamo  quod  p^ndeat  bumor  ; 
Nigra  quod  infufa  venefcai  fepia  lympha. 

length,  his  book  he  fpreads,  hi§  pen  he  takes  j 
His  papers  here  in  learned  order  lays. 

And  there  his  parchment’s  fmoother  fide  dlfplays. 

But  oh  I  what  crofles  wait  on  ftudious  men  ! 

The  juice  hangs  clotted  at  oar  pen. 

In  all  my  life  fuch  Jluf  I  never  kne^y 
So  gummy  thick — Dilute  it,  it  will  do. 

Nayy  nonv  Vri  nvater  !  Dry  den. 

This  animal  was  efteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  anaents^ 
and  is  eaten  even  at  prefent  by  the  Italians.  Rondele- 
tius  gives  us  two  receipts  for  the  dreffing,  which  may, 
be  continued  to  this  day.  Athenasus  alfo  leaves  us 
the  method  of  making  an  antique  cuttle-fifh  faufage  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Ariftotle,  that  thofe  animals  are  in 
higheft  feafon  when  pregnant. 

SEPIARIZi,  (from /e/’ex,  a  hedge”),  the  name 
of  the  44th  order  of  Linnasus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 

Method^. 
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gpps  Method,  confiftin^  of  a  beautiful  colledion  of  woody 
.  I!  .  plants,  fome  of  which,  from  their  fize  and  elegance,  are 
5eprcntrio.  proper  iurniture  lor  hedges.  See  Botany,  p.  467. 

"  SEPS,  in  zoology,  a  f^ecies  ol  Lacerta. 

SEPTARI-^,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  clafs  of 
foifils,  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  ludus  Hel- 
monUi  and  nvaxen  veins* 

They  are  defined  to  be  fo fills  not  inflammable,  nor 
foluble  in  water;  of  a  moderately  firm  texture  and 
duflcy  hue,  divided  by  feveral  fepta  or  thin  partitions, 
and  compofed  of  a  fparry  matter  greatly  debafed  by 
earth  ;  not  giving  fire  with  fieel ;  fermenting  with 
acids,  and  in  great  part  difi'olved  by  them ;  and  calci¬ 
ning  in  a  moderate  fire. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  tw^o  dillindl  orders  of  bodies, 
and  under  thofe  fix  genera.  The  feptarias  of  the  firll 
order  are  thofe  which  are  ufually  found  in  large  maf- 
fts,  of  a  fimple  uniform  conftrudion,  but  divided  by 
large  fepta  either  into  larger  and  more  irregular  por¬ 
tions,  or  into  fmaller  and  more  equal  ones,  called  talc. 
The  genera  of  this  order  are  four.  1.  Thofe  divided 
by  fepta  of  fpar,  called .•  2.  'J  hofe  divided  by 
fepta  of  earthy  matter,  called  gaiophragmta  :  3.  Thofe 
divided  by  fepta  of  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  called  pyn- 
tercia  :  And,  4.  Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of  fpar,  with 
an  iidmixture  of  cryflal,  called  dlaugophragmia, 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  order  are  fucli  as  are  ufually 
found  in  fmaller  mafies,  of  a  crullated  ftriiclure,  form¬ 
ed  by  various  incrufiations  round  a  central  nucleus,  and 
divided  by  very  thin  fepta.  Of  this  order  arc  only 
two  genera.  1 .  Thofe  with  a  fiiort  roundilh  nucleus, 
incloied  within  the  body  of  the  mafs  ;  and,  2.  Thofe 
with  a  long  nucleus,  ftaiidiiig  out  beyond  the  ends  ot 
the  mafs. 

SEP  rAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  l)clon^ing 
to  the  order  of  Heptagynia^  and  the  clafs  ol  Heptandria  ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the  13th  order, 
Succulenta*  The  calyx  is  divided  into  feven  parts  ;  the 
petals  are  feven  ;  the  germens  feven  :  the  capfules  are 
alfo  feven,  and  contain  many  feeds.  There  is  only  one 
fpecies,  the  Capenjh,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  round-leaved,  and  flowers  in  Augufi; 
or  September. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
fiftiiig  of  only  thirty  days ;  it  took  its  name  as  being 
the  feventh  month,  reckoning  from  March,  with  wbich 
the  Romans  began  their  year.  ^ 

SEPTENNIAL,  any  thing  lafiing  feven  years. 

t;EPTRNNiAL  Eledwns*  Blackfione,  in  his  Commen¬ 
taries,  Voh  1.  p.  189.  fays,  (after  obferving  that  the 
utmoll  extent  of  time  allowed  the  fame  parliament  to 
fit  by  the  fiat.  6  W.  and  M.  c.  2.  was  three  years), 
“  But,  by  the  fiatute  i  Geo.  I.  ft.  2.  c.  38.  (in  or¬ 
der  prof^edfy  to  prevent  the  great  and  continued  ex- 
pences  of  frequent  c-le(£lions,  and  the  violent  heats  and 
animofities  confeqiieiit  thereupon,  and  for  the  peace  and 
fecurity  of  the  government,  juft  then  recovering  from 
the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  prolonged  to  feven 
years  ;  and  what  alone  is  an  inflaiice  of  the  vail  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  the  very  lame  lioufe  that  w^as 
cliofeii  for  three  years  cnacied  its  owm  coiitiuuance  for 
feven.*' 

SEPTENTRIO,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation,  more 
ufually  called  vrfa  minor* 
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In  cofmograptiy,  the  tcim the  fame 
with  north  :  and  hence  feptcntrional  is  applied  to  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  north  ;  as  Jcpientrwnaljigns^  pa- 
raUehy  See. 

SEPTICS,  are  thofe  fubftances  which  promote  pii- 
trefaiiftion,  chiflly  the  calcareous  earths,  itiagnefia,  and 
teftaceoiis  powders.  From  the  many  curious  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  to  afeertain  the  fipi'tc 
and  antifeptk  virtues  of  natural  bodies,  it  appears  that 
there  are  very  fevv  fubftances  of  a  truly  fepUc  nature. 
1  liofe  commonly  reputed  fueb  by  authors,  as  the  al- 
caline  and  volatile  falts,  he  found  to  be  no  wife pplic. 
However,  he  difeovered  fome,  where  it  feemed  leall 
likely  to  find  any  fuch  quality  ;  thefe  were  chalk,  com¬ 
mon  fait,  and  teftaceous  powders.  He  mixed  twenty 
grains  of  crabs  eyes,  prepared  with  fix  drams  of  ox^s 
gall,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Into  another 
phial  he  put  an  equal  quantity  of  gall  and  water,  but  no 
crabs-eyes.  Both  thefe  mixtures  being  placed  in  the 
furnace,  the  putrefaiStion  began  much  fooner,  where 
the  pow^der  was,  than  in  the  other  phial.  On  making 
a  like  experiment  with  chalk,  feptic  virtue  was  found 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  crabs-eyes ;  nay, 
what  the  do6lor  had  never  met  with  before,  in  a  mixture 
of  two  drams  of  fiefh,  wnth  two  ounces  of  w^ater  and 
thirty  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  the  ftefti  was  refolved 
into  a  perfect  mucus  in  a  few  days. 

To  try  whether  the  teftaceous  powders  would  alfo 
diflclve  vegetable  fubftances,  the  doAor  mixed  them 
with  barley  and  water,  and  compared  this  mixture  with 
another  of  barley  and  water  alone.  After  a  long  ma¬ 
ceration  by  a  fire,  the  plain  water  was  found  to  fwell 
the  barley,  and  turn  mucilaginous  and  four;  but  that 
with  the  powder  kept  the  grain  to  its  natural  fize,  and 
though  it  foftened  it,  yet  made  no  mucilage,  and  re¬ 
mained  fweet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpefted,  than  to  find  Tea 
fait  a  haltener  of  putrefaAion  ;  but  the  fa<5l  is  thus  ;  one 
dram  of  fak  preferves  two  drams  of  frefti  beef  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  above  thirty  hours  uncorrupted,  in  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body  ;  or,  w'liich  is 
the  fame  thing,  this  quantity  of  fait  keeps  flefii  fweet 
twenty  hours  longer  than  pure  water  ;  but  then  half  a 
dram  of  lalt  does  not  preferve  it  above  two  hours 
longer.  Twenty-five  grains  have  little  or  rio  aritifeptic 
virtue,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains,  maniteft- 
ly  both  liaften  and  heighten  the  corruption.  The 
quantity  which  had  the  nioft  putrefying  quality,  was 
found  to  be  about  ten  grains  to  the  above  pioportion  of 
flefii  and  w'atcr. 

Many  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  :  one  is,  that  finee  fait  is  never  taken  in  aliment 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  corrupting  quantities,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  fiibfervient  to  digefticu  chiefly 
by  its  Jeptk  virtue,  that  is,  by  fo'tening  and  refolving 
meats  ;  an  action  very  different  from  what  is  commonly 
believed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  experiments 
wxrc  nrade  wnth  the  fait  kept  for  domeftic  riles.  See 
Pringle's  Obferv.  an  the  Diieafts  of  the  army,  p.  348, 
et  feq. 

SEPTIZON,  or  Septizonium,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  a  celebrated  maufoleum,  built  by  Septimus  Sever us^ 
in  the  tciitli  region  of  the  city  of  Rome :  it  was  fo 
N  n  2  called 
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Scpma^e-  called  from and  zona,  w.i^iiiiivwvi 

Hi  Tories,  each  of  which  was  furrounded  by  a  row  of 

^  "  ‘columns. 

SEP  rUAGESTMA,  in  the  kalendar,  denotes  the 
third  Sunday  before  E*ent,  or  before  Quadragefinia 
Sunday :  fuppofed  by  fome  to,  take  its  name  from  Its 
bein;i^  a^bout  feventy  days  before  Eaftcr. 

SEPTUAGINT,  the  name  ^iven  to  a  Greek  ver- 
fion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  from  its  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  feventy-two  Jews,  who  are 
ufually  called  the  Jeventy  mierpretersp  becaufe  feventy  is 
a  round  number. 

The  hiftory  of  this  verfion  Is  exprefsly  written  by 
Ariftxas,  an  officer  of  the  guards  to  Ptolemy  Pliiladcl- 
phus,  the  fubftance  of  whofe  account  is  as  follows  ; 
Ptolemy  having  ereaed  a  fine  library  at  Alexandria, 
which  he  took  care  to  fll  with  the  moft  curious  and 
valuable  books  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  Jews  had  one  containing  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
and  the  hiilory  of  that  people  ;  and  being  defirous  of 
enriching  his  library  with  a  Greek  traiffiation  of  it,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  high  pried  of  the  Jews  ;  and  to  engage 
liim  to  comply  with  his  reqiieft,  fet  at  liberty  all  the 
Jews  whom  his  father  Ptolemy  Soter  had  reduced  to 
flavery.  After  fuch  a  Itep,  he  eafily  obtained  what  he 
defiled  ;  Eleazar  the  Jewifh  high-prieft  fent  back  his 
ambaJadors  vvitli  an  exadl  copy  of  the  Mofaical  law, 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  fix  elders  of  each  tribe, 
sn  all  feventy-two :  who  were  received  with  marks  of 
Vefpea  by  the  king,  and  then  conduaed  into  the  ifle 
of  pharos,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  houfe  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  fupplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary.  fliey  fet  about  the  tranflation  without  lofs  of 
tiine,  andfinifhedil  in  feventy-two  days:  and  the  whole 
being  read  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  he  admired  the 
profound  wifdom  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  ;  and  ferit  back 
the  deputies  laden  with  prefents,  for  themfelves,  the  high- 
prieft,  and  the  temple. 

Ariftobulus,  who  was  tutor  to  Ptolemy  Phyfeon, 
'Philo  who  lived  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  and  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  apoftles,  and  Jolephus,  fpeak  of  this 
traiiflation  as  made  by  72  interpreters,  by  the  care  of 
Demetrius  f  halereus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhiladeL 
phus.  ^  All  the  Chriflian  writers,  during  the  firlt  15 
centuries  of  the  Cliriftian  era,  have  admitted  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Septuagint  as  an  undoubted  fadf.  But 
fince  the  reformation,  critics  have  boldly  called  it  in 
queilion,  becaufc  it  was  attended  with-  circumflances 
which  they  think  inconfiftent,  or,  at  leaft,  improbiible. 
Du  Pin  has  afleed,  why  were  72  interpreters  employed, 
fince  12  would  have  been  fufficieut?  Such  an  objedfion 
is  trifling.  We  may  as  well  aflc,  why  did  king  James  I. 
crhploy  54  tranflators  in  rendering  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
Jifh,  fince  Du  Pin  thinks  12  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  ? 

J ,  Prideaux  objedls,  that  the  Septuagint  ’S  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Jewiffi,  but  in  the  Alexandrian,  dialedf and 
could  not  therefore  be  the  work  of  natives^of  Palefline. 
But  theft  dialeds  were  probably  at  that  time  the  fame, 
for  both  Jews  and  Alexandrians  liad  received  the  Greek 
language  from  the  Macedonians  about  50  years  before, 

2.  i  rideaux  farther  contends,  that  all  the  books  of  the 
pid  Teftament  could  not  be  tranflatcd  at  the  fame  time; 
icr  they  exhibit  great  difference  of  flyle.  I'o  this  it  is 
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by  reafon  it  eonfifted  of  fufficient  to  reply,  that  they  were  the  work  of  ya  men,  ^ep'uigint; 

each  of  whom  had  leparate  portions  iffigned  them.  — 

3,  I  he  Dean  alfo  urges,  that  A.:ifiaeas  .\riftobulus, 

Philo,  and  Jofephus,  all  diredlly  tell  us,  th?t  the  hw  was 
tranflated  without  mentioning  any  of  the  other  facred 
books.  But  nothing  was  mare  common  among  writers 
of  the  Jewifh  nation  than  to  give  this  name  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  a  whole.  In  the  New  Teftament  law  is  ufed 
as  fynonymous  with  what  we  call  the  Old  Teftament. 

Befides,  it  is  exprefsly  faid  by  Ariftobulus,  in  a  frag¬ 
ment  quoted  by  Eufeluus  (Pnrp.  E^yan,  1.  i.),  that  the 
whole  v': acred  Scriptiiie  was  rightly  tranflated  through 
the  means  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  by  the  command 
of  Philadelphus.  Jofephus  indeed,  fays  the  learned 
Dean,  affierts,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  that  the 
Jewifh  interpreters  did  not  tranflate  for  Ptolemy  the 
whole  Scriptures,  but  the  law  only.  Here  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  contradidory,  and  we  have  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  Ariftobulus  or  Jofephus  be  mofl  worthy  of  credit. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  accufe  either  of  forgery, 
but  only  to.  inquire  which  had  the  befl  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth.  Ariftobulus  was  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  tutor  to  an  Egyptian  king,  and  lived  within  100 
years  after  the  tranflation  was  made,  and  certainly  had 
accefs  to  fee  it  in  the  royal  library.  Jofephus  was  a 
native  of  Paleftine,  and  lived  not  until  '^oo  years  or 
more  after  the  tranflation  was  made,  and  many  years 
after  it  was  burnt  along  with  the  whole  library  of  A- 
lexandria  in  the  wars  of  Julius  Csefar.  Suppofing  the 
veracity  of  thefe  two  writers  equal,  as  we  have  no  proof 
of  the  contrary,  which  of  them  ought  we  to  confider  as 
the  beft  evidence?  Ariftobulus  furely."  Prideaux,  indeed, 
feems  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man;  and 
Dr  Hody  fuppofts  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  five 
books  of  Mofes,  which  bear  the  name  of  Ariftobulus,.. 
were  a  forgery  of  the  fecond  century.  To  prove  the 
cxiflenceof  any  human  being,  who  lived  2000  years  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  did  not  perform  fuch  works  as  no  mere 
man  ever  performed,  is  a  tafle  which  we  are  not  difpofed 
to  undertake ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  lefs  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prove  that  Philo  and  Jofephus  exlfted,  than 
that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ariftobulus  did  not  exifl.  If  the 
writings  which  have  pafled  under  his  name  were  a  for-» 
gery  of  the  fecond  century,  it  is  furprifiiig  that  they 
Ihould  have  impofed  upon  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
lived  ill  the  fame  century,  and  was  a  man  of  abilities, 
learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  Eulebius,  too,  in  his.  Pr(pp,.  Evan »  quotes 
the  commentaries  of  Ariftobulus.  But,  continues  the 
learned  Dean,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  the  firft;  au¬ 
thor  that  mentions  them.  Now,  had  any  fuch  commen¬ 
taries  exifled  in  the  time  Philo  and  Jofephus,  they 
would  furely  have  mentioned  them.  But  is  the  cir- 
cumltance  of  its  not  being  quoted  by  every  fucceediiio* 
author  a  fufiicient  reafon.  to  difprove  the  authenticity 
of  any  book  ?  Neither  Philo  nor  Jofephus  undertook 
to  give  a  lift  of  preceding  authors,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  the  uniform  practice  of  thefe  times  always  to 
name  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  infor¬ 
mation.” 

4.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  the  fum  which 
Ptolemy  is  faid  to  have  given  to  the  interpreters  is  too 
great  to  be  credible.  If  liis  computation  were  jull,  it 
certainly  would  be  fo.  He  makes  it  L.  2,ooo,oco 
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Sterling,  but  other  writers^  re<3uce  it  to  L.  85,42;, 
and  fome  to  L.  56,947  j  neither  of  which  is  a  ium  fo 
very  extraordinary  in  fo  great  and  magnificent  a  prince 
as  Phihdelphus,  who  fpent,  according  to  a  pafTage  in 
AthenjEUS  (lib.  v.),  no  lefs  than  10,  '?c  talents  on  the 
furnuure  of  one  tent  ;  which  is  fix  times  more  than 
what  was  fpent  in  the  whole  of  the  embafly  and  tranf- 
lation,  which  amounted  only  to  1552  talents; 

5.  Prideaux  fays,  “  that  what  convids  the  whole  {lory 
of  Ari  teas  of  falfity  is,  that  he  makes  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  to  be  the  chief  ador  in  it,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king;  whereas  Philadelphus,  as  foon  as  his  father 
was  dead,  call  him  into  prifon,  where  he  foon  after 
died.’’  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  Philadelphus  reign¬ 
ed  two  years  jointly  with  his  father  Lagus,  and  it  Is 

•  not  faid  by  Hermippus  that  Demetrius  was  out  of  fa¬ 
vour  with  Philadelphus  during  his  father’s  life.  Now, 
if  the  Septuagint  was  tranflated  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Philadelphus,  as  Eufebius  and  Jerome  think, 
the  difficulty  wilfbe  removed.  Demetrius  might  have 
been  librarian  during  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  and  yet 
imprifoned  on  the  death  of  Lagus.  Indeed,  as  the 
caufe  of  Philadelphus’s  difpleafure  was  the  advice  which 
Demetrius  gave  to  his  father,  to  prefer  the  fons  of  Ar- 
finoe  before  the  Ion  of  Berenice,  he  could  fcarcely  fhow 
it  till  his  father’s  death.  The  Septuagint  tranflation 
might  therefore  be  begun  while  Philadelphus  reigned 
jointly  with  his  father,  but  not  be  finiflied  till  after  his 
father’s  death. 

6.  Bcfides  the  objedilons  which  have  been  confidered, 
there  is  only  one  that  deferves  notice.  The  ancient 
Chriftians  not  only  differ  from  one  another  concerning 
the  time  in  which  Arlilobulus  lived,  but  even  contra- 

'  dl<flthemfelves  in  different  parts  of  their  works.  Some¬ 
times  they  tell  us,  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  at  other  times  they  fay,  it  was  addreffed  to 
Philadelphus  and  his  father.  Sometimes  they  make 
him  the  fame  perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Maccabees, 
chap  1,  and  fometimes  one  of  the  72  interpreters  152 
years  before.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  authors  fall 
into  fuch  inconfillencles,  but  it  is  probably  occafioned 
by  their  quoting  from  memory.  This  was  certainly 
the  practice  of  almoll  all  the  early  Chrifflan  writers, 
and  fometimes  of  the  apoffles  themfelves.  ^  Miftakes 
were  therefore  inevitable.  Jofephus  has  varied  in  the 
circumftances  of  the  fame  event,  In  his  antiquities  and 
wars  of  the  Jews,  probably  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  but 
we  do  not  hence  conclude,  that  every  circumttance  of 
fuch  a  relation  is  entirely  falfe.  In  the  account  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle’s  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradidlion.  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  relates,  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
which  was  performed  the  lame  day :  on  the  contrary, 
Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur  In  dating, 
that  he  was  behesded;  and  that  he  was  condemned 

•  upon  the  Saturday  and  executed’  upon  the  Monday  f. 
Was  any  reader  of  Englifh  hillory  ever  fceptic  enough 
to  raife  from  hence  a  queltion,  whether  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  was  executed  or  not  ?  Yet  this  ought  to  be 
left  in  uncertainty  according  to  the  way  of  reafoning  in 
which  the  fafts  refpeiling  the  tranflation  of  the  Septu^ 
a^int  is  attempted  to  be  difproved. 

Such  are  the  objedlions  which  the  learned  and  inge- 
tiious  Prideaux  has  raifed  againft  the  common  account 
of  the  Septuagint  tranflation,  and  fuch  are  the  anfwers 


which  maybe  given  to  them*  We  have  chofen  to  fup«  Septuagiftt^ 
poit  that  opinion  which  is  fanftioned  by  hiftorical  evi<* 
dence,  in  preference  to  the  conje<flures  of  modern  critics 
however  ingenious;  being  perfuaded,  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  things  recorded  In  hillory,  which,  though  perfectly 
true,  yet,  from  our  imperfed  knowledge  of  the  conco¬ 
mitant  circumftances,  may,  at  a  diftant  period,  feem  li¬ 
able  to  objedions.  To  tbofe  who  require  pofitive  evi^ 
dence,  it  may  be  ftated  thus.  Ariftasas,  A.riftobulus, 

Philo,  and  Jofephus,  affure  us,  that  the  law  was  tranf¬ 
lated.  'Faking  the  law  in  the  moll  reftrided  feiife,  we 
have  at  leaft  fufficient  authority  to  aflert,  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  rendered  into  .Greek  under  Ptolemy  Phila¬ 
delphus.  Ariftobulus  affirms,  that  the  whole  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  tranflated  by  the  72.  Jolephus  confines 
their  labours  to  the  books  of  Mofes.  He  therefore 
who  cannot  determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  greateft 
refped  is  due,  may  fufpend  his  opinion.  It  is  certain^’ 
however,  that  many  of  the  other  books  weie  tranflated 
before  the  age  of  our  Saviour;  for  they  are  quoted  both 
by  him  and  his  apoftles  :  and,  perhaps,  by  a  minute  exa¬ 
mination  of  ancient  authors,  in  the  fame  way  that  Dr 
Lardner  has  examined  the  Chrlftlan  fathers  ^  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  New  Tellament,  the  piecife  period 
in  which  the  whole  books  of  the  Septuagint  were  com- 
pofed  might,  with  confiderable  accuracy,  be  afeertain- 

ed.  ..... 

For  400  years  this  tranflation  was  in  high  eftrmation^ 
with  the  Jews.  It  was  read  in  their  fynagogues  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Hebrew ;  not  only  in  thole  places  where 
Gi*eekwasthe  common  language,  but  in  mmy  fyna- 
gogiies  of  Jerufalem  and  Judea.  But  when  they  faw 
that  It  was  equally  valued  by  the  Chriftians,  they  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  it,  and  at  length,  in  the  fecond  century, 

Aquila,  an  apoftatc  Chrllllan,  attempted  to  fubftitutc 
another  Greek,  tranflation  in  Its  place.  In  this  work 
he  was  careful  to  give  the  ancient  pi'ophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  Meffiah  a  different  turn  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  that  they  might  not  be  applicable  to  Chrift.  Ir\ 
the  fame  delign  he  was  followed  by  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion,  who  alfo,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  wrote 
out  of  hatred  to  Chrillianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Septuagint,  from  the  ignorance, 
boldnefs,  and  caTelefTnefs  of  tranferihers,  became  full  of 
errors.  To  corre£l  thefe,  Oiigen  publifhed  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  In  which  he 
placed  the  tranflatlons  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  The¬ 
odotion.  This  edition  was  called  Tetraplay  the  tranfla- 
tions  being  arranged  oppofite  to  one  another  in  four 
columns.  He  alfo  added  one  column,  containing  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  another  exhibiting, 
it  in  Greek.  In  a  fecond  edition  he  publiflied  two  ad¬ 
ditional  Greek  veifions;  one  of  which  was  found  at  NI- 
copoHs,  and  the  other  at  Jericho :  this  was  called  the 
Hexapla,  By  comparing  fo  many  tranflations,  Origeu 
endeavoured  to  form  a  corredl  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 

Where  they  all  agreed,  he  confidered  them  right.  The 
paffages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX,  but  not  In  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  marked  with  an  obelilk  ;  what  he- 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  not  In  the  LXX,  he  marked 
with  an  afte rifle  St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  additions 
which  Origen  made  to  the  LXX,  and  marked  with  au 
afterlfle,  were  taken  from  Theodotion.  From  this  valu¬ 
able  work  of  Origen  the  verfion  of  the  LXX  v/as- 
tranferibed  in  a  leparate  volume,  with  the  aftcrilks  and 

obelifles 
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Stpiutum;.  obeli'ilcs  for  the  ufe  of  the  churches  ;  and  from  this  cfr-  nology  were  extant  till  the  time  of  Eufebius,  and  fome 
cumilance  the  great  work  Itfelf  was  neglefted  and  loft,  till  the  year  700. 

Ahoul  the  year  300  two  new  editions  of  the  LXX  SEPTUM,  iii  anatomy,  an  iaclofnre  or  partition ;  a 
werepublillied ;  the  one  by  Hefychius  an  Egyptianbilliop,  term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  which  ferve  to 
and  the  other  by  Lucian  a  preftoyter  of  Antioch.  But  feparate  one  part  from  another  ;  as,  feptum  narium,  or 
as  thefe  authors  did  not  mark  with  any  note  qf  diftinc-  partition  between  the  noftrils,  &c. 
tion  the  alterations  which  they  had  made,  their  edition  SEPULCHRAI,.  fomethii.g  belonging  to  fepul- 
does  not  polTefs  the  advantages  of  Origen’s..  chres  or  tombs  :  thus  a  fepulchral  column  is  a  column 

1  he  belt  editioa  of  the  L.XX  is  that  of  Dr  Grabe,  erefted  over  a  tomb,  with  an  infeription  on  its  fhaft  ; 
winch  was  publilhed  in  the  beginning*  of  the  prefent  and  fepulchral  lamps,  thofe  faid  to  have  been  found 
century.  He  had  accefr  to_  two  MSS,  nearly  of  equal  burning  In  the  tombs  of  feveral  martyrs  and  others, 
iinuquity,  the  one  found  in  the  Vatican,  library  at  See  Lam?. 

Rome,  the  other  in  the  Royal  library  at  St  James’s,  SEPULCHRE,  a  tomb  or  place  deRined  for  the 
which  was  prefented  to  Charles  1.  by  C>  ril,  patriarch  of  interment  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly  iifcd  in 
Alexandria,  and  hence  h  commonly  called  the  fpeaklng  of  the  burying- places  of  the  ancients,  thofe  of 

cir'me  MS,  Anxious  to  djfcover  which  of  thefe  was  the  moderns  being  ufually  called 

according  to  the  edition  of  Origen,  Dr  Grabe  collefted  Sepulchres  were  held  i^dcred  and  inviolable  ;  and  the 
the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla,  and  found  they  agreed  care  taken  of  tlxem  has  always  been  held  a  religious 
Avith  the  Alexandrian  MS.  but  not  with  the  Vatican  duty,  grounded  wi  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  of 
where  it  differed  with  the  other.  Hence  he  concluded  the  foul’s  ir.nmorta!ity.  Thofe  who  have  fearched  or 
that  the  Alexandrine  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition  of  violated  them  have  been  thought  odious  by  all  na« 
Origen.  By  comparing  the  quotations  from  fcriptiire  tions,  and  were  always  feverely  punifhed. 
in  the  works  of  Athanafius  and  St  Cyril  (who  were  pa-  The  Egyptians  called  fepulchres  eiemai  houfes,  in  con. 
liiafchs  of  Alexandria  at  tlie  time  St  Jerome  fays  He-  tradiltin^Ion  to  their  ordinary  houfes  or  palaces,  which 
fychius  s  edition  of  the  LXX  was  there  iifed)  with  the  they  called  mnsy  on  account  of  their  fltort  llay  in  the  one 
Vatican  MS.  he  fouiul  they  agreed  fo  well  that  he  juft-  in  coraparifon  of  their  long  abode  in  the  other.  See 
ly  inferred  that  that  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition  of  Tomb. 

.  Regular  Canons  of  St  Sf^pvLCi{RE^  a  religious  order. 

This 'vei  bon  was  in  ufe  to  the  time  of  our  blcffed  formerly  Inftituted  at  Jerufalem,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  moil  of  the  citations  fepulchre,  or  the  tomb  of  Jefiis  Chrift. 
in  the  New  Icftament,  from  the  Old,  are  taken.  It  Many  of  thefe  canons  were  brought  from  the  Ploly 
Ava.s  alfo  the  ordinal*)^  and  canonical  tranflation  made  Land  into  Europe,  particularly  into  France,  by  Louig 
ufe  of  by  the  Chrlftian  church  in  the  earlieft  ages;  the  Younger  ;  Into  Poland,  by  Jaxa,  a  PoHfli  gentle- 
and  it  ftill  fubfifts  In  tht:  churches  both  of  the  eaft  and  man  ;  and  into  Flanders,  by  the  counts  thereof ;  many 

r  L  j  r  ‘  came  into  England.  This  order  was,  however, 

1  hofe  who  deure  a  more  particular  account  of  the  fuppreffed  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  who  gave  its  reve- 

Septuaglnt  tranflations  may  confult  Hody  Bihliorum  nues  and  effcas  to  that  of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  : 
jextihusy  Prideaux’s  Connc^llons,  Owen’s  Inquiry  into  which  abo  becoming  extin<£l,  they  were  beftowed  on 
the  Septuagint  Verfion,  Blair’s  Leaures  on  the  Canon,  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  But  the  fup- 
and  Micliaelis  s  Intioduaion  to  the  New  T.eftamefit,  prefilon  did  not  take  effea  in  Poland,  w’^here  they  ftill 
itift  edition.  fubfift,  as  alfo  in  feveral  provinces  of  Germany.  Thefe 

Septuagint  Chronology,  the  chronology  which  is  canons  follow  the  rule  of  St  Augiiftine, 
foimed  from  the  dates  and  periods  of  time  mentioned  Knights  of  the  Holy  Septiichre,  a  military  order, 

ill  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  leftament.  It  eftabliflied  in  Paleftinc  about  the  year  i  1 

reckons  i  5^0  ■)  ears  more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham  The  knights  of  tins  order  in  Inlanders  chofe  Phl- 
tlian  the  Hebrew  bible.  Dr  Kennicot,  in  the  difierta-  lip  II.  king  of  Spain,  for  their  maftcr,  in  i^nS,  and 
tion  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  bibie,  has  fhown  it  to  be  afterwards  his  fon  ;  but  the  grand-mafter  of  the  order 
very  probable  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  ferip.  of  Malta  prevailed  on  the  laft  to  refign  ;  and  when 
tines,  iincc  the  period  juft  mentioned,  was  corrupted  by  afterwards  the  duke  of  Nevers  aflumed  the  fame  qua- 
tlie  Jews,  between  the  years  175  and  200,  and  that  the  lity  in  France,  the  fame  grand-mafter,  by  his  intereft 
Hironology^  of  the  Septuagint  is  more  agreeable  to  and  credit,  procured  a  like  renunciation  of  him,  and 
truth.  It  is  a  that  during  the  fecoiul  and  third  a  confirmation  of  the  union  of  this  order  to  that  of 

centuries  the  Hebrew  ferlpturcs  were  almoft  entirely  Malta. 

in  the  hands  oi  the  Jews,  while  the  Septuagint  was  con-  SEQITANT,  a  people  anciently  forming  a  part  of 
lined  to  the  Chriftlaiis.  ^  The  Jews  had  therefore  a  Gallia  Celtica,  but  annexed  to  Belgica  by  Augiiftus, 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  this  corruption.  The  feparated  from  the  Helvetii  by  mount  Jura,  with  the 
following  is  the  reafon  which  is  given  by  oriental  writers:  Rhine  on  the  eaft  (Strabo),  bordering  on  the  iEduf, 
It  biMiig  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Mefiiah  was  and  Seguftlano  to  the  foutli,  and  Lingonts  to  the  well 
to  come  ill  the  lixtK  chiliad,  becaufe  he  v\  as  to  come  in  (Tacitus  b  Now  Franche  Comte, 
rile  laft  days  (fou;u2ed  on  a  my ftical  application  of  the  SEC^lI'.SfRAri’ION,  in  common  law,  is  felting 
2iX  days  creation),  the  contrivance  was afide  the  thing  in  controveify  from  the  poffefiioii  of 
vj  the  'Xvoridjroni  about  55^^^  thence  to  both  the  parties  that  contend  for  it.  In  which  fenle 

that  Jefus  rouhl  not  be  the  Meflah.  Dr  Kennicot  it  is  either  voluntary,  as  when  done  by  the  cor.fcnt  of 
v>ddi,  t.iat  lo.mo  Hebrew  copies  having  the  larger  chro-  the  patties;  or  ncceffary,  as  where  it  is  done  by  the 

2  judge. 
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Seq»ic{\ra-  Judge,  of  his  own  authority,  whether  the  parties  wdll 
(ion.  Qr  not. 

Sequestration,  in  the  civil  law,  Is  the  a(5l  of  the 
ordiiiaty,  difpohng  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one 
deceafed,  whofe  eftate  no  man  will  meddle  with. 

A  widow  is  alfo  faid  to  fequefter,  when  fhe  dlfclaims 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  eflate  of  her  deceafed 
hufhand. 

Among  the  Romanifts,  In  qiiefllons  of  marriage, 
where  the  wife  complains  of  Impotency  In  the  hufhand, 
jfhe  is  to  be  fequeftered  into  a  convent,  or  into  the  hands 
of  matrons,  till  the  procefs  be  determined. 

Sequestration  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  a£f  of  gathering 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  void,  to  the  ufe  of  the  next  in¬ 
cumbent. 

Sometimes  a  benefice  is  kept  under  fequellration  for 
many  years,  when  it  is  of^fo  fmall  value,  that  no  cler¬ 
gyman  fit  to  ferve  the  cure  will  be  at  the  charge  of  ta¬ 
king  it  by  Inftitiition  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fequeft ration 
is  committed  either  to  the  curate  alone,  or  to  the  curate 
and  church-wardens  jointly.  Sometimes  the  profits  of 
a  living  in  contvoverfy,  either  by  the  confent  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  or  the  judge’s  authority,  are  fequeftered  and  pla¬ 
ced  for  fafety  In  a  third  hand,  till  the  fuit  is  determi 
ned,  a  mlnifler  being  appointed  by  the  judge  to  ferve 
the  cure,  and  allowed  a  certain  falary  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fits.  Sometimes  the  profits  of  a  living  are  fequeftered 
for  neglecd  of  duty,  for  dilapidations,  or  for  fatisfying 
the  debts  of  the  incumbent. 

Sequestration,  in  chancery,  is  a  cornmifTion  ufu- 
ally  direeffed  to  feven  perfons  therein  named,  empower¬ 
ing  them  to  feize  the  defendant’s  perfonal  dfate,  and 
the  profits  of  his  real,  and  to  detain  them,  fubjeft  to 
the  Older  of  the  court.  It  iflues  on  the  return  of  the 
ferjeant  at  arms,  wherein  it  is  certified,  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  fecreted  himfelF. 

Seqiieftrations  were  firft  introduced  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli2abeth  ; 
before  which  the  court  found  fomc  difficulty  in  enfor¬ 
cing  its  procefs  and  decrees  ;  and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  procefs  to  bring  in  the  defendant,  but 
©lily  intended  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  court’s 
decree. 

A  fequeftratlon  is  alfo  made,  in  London,  upon  an 
aiffion  of  debt  ;  the  courfe  of  proceeding  In  which  cafe 
is  this :  The  a£fion  being  entered,  the  officer  goes  to 
the  defendant’s  ftiop  or  warehoufe,  when  no  perfon  is 
there,  and  takes  a  padlock,  and  hangs  it  on  the  door, 
uttering  thefe  words :  I  do  fequefter  this  warehoufe, 
and  tlie  goods  and  merchandize  therein,  of  the  defend- 
aiit  in  this  adlon,  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,”  3cc.  after 
which  he  fets  on  his  feal,  and  makes  a  return  of  the  fe¬ 
queftratlon  In  the  compter  ;  and  four  days  being  paffed 
after  the  return  made,  the  plaintiff  may,  at  the  next 
court,  have  judgment  to  open  the  fnop  or  warehoufe, 
and  to  have  the  goods  appraifed  by  two  freemen,  who 
are  to  be  fworn  at  the  next  court  held  for  that  comp¬ 
ter  ;  and  then  the  ferjeant  puts  his  hand  to  the  bill  of 
appr?.ifement,  and  the  court  grants  judgment  thereon  ; 
but  yet  the  defendant  may  put  in  bail  before  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  by  that  means  diffolve  the  fequeftratlon  ;  and 
after  fatisfaaion,  may  put  in  bail  to  diiprove  the  debt, 

&LC. 

in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  fequeftration  vaas  ufed 


for  a  feizing  of  the  eftates  of  delinquents  for  the  ufe  of  Sequeftrai 
the  commonwealth. 

Sequestration,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  p.  683. 

SEQUIN,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  at  Venice,  and  in  fe-  ^ 
veral  parts  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  dominions.  In  Tur¬ 
key  It  is  called  dahaby  or  piece  of  gold,  and  according 
to  Volney  is  in  value  about  6s.  3d.  Sterling.  It  va* 
ries,  however,  confiderably  in  its  value  in  different  conn* 
tries.  At  Venice  it  is  equal  to  about  9s.  2d.  Sterling. 

The  Venetian  fequins  are  in  great  requeft  In  Syria, 
from  the  finenefs  of  their  ftandard,  and  the  practice 
they  have  of  employing  them  for  womens  trinkets. 

The  fafhion  of  thefe  trinkets  dees  not  require  much  art  ; 
the  piece  of  gold  is  fiinply  pierced,  In  order  to  fufpend 
it  by  a  chain,  likcwife  of  gold,  which  flows  upon  the 
breaft.  1'hc  more  ft  quins  that  are  attached  to  this 
chain,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  thefe  chains,  the 
more  is  a  w^oman  thought  to  be  ornamented.  This  is 
the  favourite  luxury,  and  the  emulation  of  all  ranks. 

Even  the  female  peafanis,  for  w^ant  of  gold,  wear 
piaftres  or  fmaller  pieces  ;  but  tire  women  of  a  certain 
rank  difdain  filver  ;  they  will  accept  of  nothing  but  fe¬ 
quins  of  Venice,  or  large  Spaniih  pieces,  and  c'rufadoes. 

Some  of  them  wear  200  or  500,  as  well  lying  flat,  as 
flrung  one  on  another,  and  hung  near  the  forehead,  at 
the  edge  of  the  head-drefs.  It  is  a  real  load  :  but  they 
do  not  think  they  can  pay  too  dearly  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  exhibiting  this  treafure  at  the  public  bath,  be¬ 
fore  a  crowd  of  rivals,  to  awaken  whofe  jealoufy  confti- 
tutes  their  chief  pkafure.  The  efFed  of  this  luxury  on 
commerce,  is  the  withdrawing  confiderable  fiinis  from 
circulation,  which  ixmmn  dead  ;  befides,  that  when  any 
of  thefe  pieces  return  into  common  nfe,  having  loll 
their  weight  by  being  pierced,  it  becomes  necefl'ary  to 
weigh  them.  ^  The  pradice  of  w^eighing  money  is  ge¬ 
neral  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  ’I'urkey.  No  piece, 
however  effaced,  is  refufed  there  ;  the  merchant  draws 
out  his  fcales  and  weighs  It,  as  in  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  when  he  pui chafed  his  fepulchre.  In  confider¬ 
able  payments,  an  agent  of  exchange  is  fent  for,  w^ho 
counts  paras  by  thoulands,  ix.je£ls  a  great  many  pieces- 
of  falfe  money,  and  weighs  all  the  fequins,  either  fepa- 
rately  or  togethei-. 

SERAGLIO,  formed  from  the  Perfian  word  fimw, 
or  Turkhh  word  far  si,  which  fignifies  a  houfe,  and  is 
conimoniy  ufed  to  exprefs  the  houfe  or  palace  of  a 
prince.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  frequently  ufed  at  Conftan- 
tinople  ;  the  houfes  of  foreign  ambafladors  are  called  fe- 
raglks.  But  it  is  commonly  ufed  by  way  of  eminence 
for  the  palace  of  the  grand  fignior  at  Conftantinople, 
where  he  keeps  his  court,  and  w’here  his  concubines  are- 
lodged,  and  where  the  youth  are  trained  up  for  the  chief 
polls  of  the  empire. 

It  is  a  triangle  about  three  Italian  miles  round,  wlicl- 
Ijr  within  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  pronioiitoi*\'  Chry* 
foeeras,  n.ow  called  the  S.tra%lio  Point.  The  buildiuga 
run  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  are 
gardens  that  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  fea.  It  is  inclo- 
£ed  \vith  a  very  high  and  ftrong  wall,  upon  which  there 
are  feyeral  watch  towers  :  and'it  has  many  gates,  fome 
ol  which  open  towards  the  fea-fide,  and  the  reft  into  the 
cityj  but  the  chief  g;ite  is  one  of  the  latter,  which  is 
coultantly  guarded  by  a  company  of  capoochees,  or 
porters ;  and  in  the  night  it  is  weU  guarded  towards 

the,. 
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•ReragHo,  fea,  Th^  outward  appearance  h  not  very  beaut 
ful^  the  archited^iure  being  irregular,  confifting  of  fepa- 
rate  edifices  in  the  form  or  pavilions  and  domes. 

The  ladies  of  the  feraglio  are  a  collection  if  beauti¬ 
ful  young  women,  chiefly  fent  as  prefents  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  Greek  iflands,  mofl  of  them  the  children 
of  Chiifl-ian  parents  The  brave  prince  Heraclius  hath 
for  fome  years  paft  abolifhed  the  infamous  tribute  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  both  {exes,  which  Georgia  formerly  paid  every 
year  to  the  Porte.  The  number  of  women  in  the  harem 
depends  on  the  tafte  of  the  reigning  monarch  or  fultan. 
Selim  had  7000,  Achmet  had  but  300,  and  the  late 
fultan  had  nearly  i6oo.  On  their  admiflion  they  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  fewing  and 
embroidery,  mufle,  dancing,  and  other  accomplifhments, 
and  furniflied  with  the  richeft  clothes  and  ornaments. 
They  all  fleep  in  feparate  beds,  and  between  every 
fifth  there  is  a  preceptrefs.  Their  chief  governefs  is 
called  Katon  Ktaga^  or  governefs  of  the  noble  young 
ladies.  There  is  not  one  fervant  among  them,  for  they 
are  obliged  to  wait  on  one  another  by  rotation  ;  the 
lafl  that  is  entered  ferves  her  who  preceded  her  and  her- 
felf.  Thefe  ladies  are  fcarcely  ever  fuffered  to  .go  a- 
broad,  except  when  the  grand  flguior  removes  from 
one  place  to  another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs 
conveys  them  to  the  boats,  which  are  inclofed  with  lat¬ 
tices  and  linen  curtains  ;  and  when  they  go  by  land 
they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  flgnals  are  made 
at  certain  diftances,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach 
the  roads  through  which  they  march.  The  boats  of 
the  harem,  which  carry  the  giand  fignioPs  wives,  are 
manned  with  24  rowers,  and  have  white  covered  tilts, 
fhut  alternately  by  Venetian  blinds.  Among  the  em¬ 
peror’s  attendants  are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  a6f  and 
converfe  by  figns  with  great  quicknefs,  and  fome 
dwarfs,  who  are  exhibited  for  the  diverfion  of  his  ma- 
jefty. 

,When  he  permits  the  women  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
of  the  feraglio,  all  people  are  ordered  to  retire,  and  on 
every  fide  there  is  a  guard  of  black  eunuchs,  with  fa- 
bres  in  their  hands,  while  others  go  their  rounds  in 
order  to  hinder  any  perfon  from  feeing  them.  If,  un¬ 
fortunately,  any  one  is  found  in  the  garden,  even  thro’ 
Ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he  is  undoubtedly  killed, 
and  his  head  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  grand  fignior, 
v/ho  gives  a  great  reward  to  the  guard  for  their  vigi¬ 
lance.  Sometimes  the  grand  fignior  paffes  into  the 
gardens  to  amufe  himfelf  when  the  women  are  there  ; 
and  it  is  then  that  they  make  ufe  of  their  utmoft  efforts, 
by  dancing,  finging,  feducing  geftures,  and  amorous  blan- 
difhments,  to  enfnare  the  affedions  of  the  monarch.  It 

not  permitted  that  the  monarch  Ihould  take  a  virgin 
to  his  bed,  except  during  the  folemn  fefti vals,  and  on 
€>ccafion  of  fome  extraordinary  rejoicings,  or  the  arrival 
of  fome  good  news.  Upon  fuch  occafions,  If  the  ful¬ 
tan  choofes  a  new  companion  to  his  bed,  he  enters  into 
the  apartment  of  the  women,  who  arc  ranged  in  flies 
by  the  governeffes,  to  whom  he  fpeaks,  and  intimates 
the  perfon  he  likes  bell ;  the  ceremony  of  the  handker¬ 
chief  which  the  grand  fignior  Is  faid  to  throw  to  the 
girl  that  he  cle^fs,  is  an  idle  tale,  without  any  founda¬ 
tion.  As  foon  as  the  grand  iignior  has  chofen  the  girl 
that  he  has  deftined  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  al)  the 
others  follow  her  to  the  bath,  wafhing  and  perfuming 
her,  and  dreffmg  her  fuperbly,  conduding  her  flnging, 


dancing,  and  rejoiqing,  to  the  bedrchamber  of  thf 
grand  ligruor,  who  is  generally,  on  fuch  an  occaflon^ab 
ready  In  bed,  Scarcely  has  the  new-eleded  favourite 
entered  the  chamber,  introduced  by  the  grand  eunuch 
who  is  upon  guard,  than  The  kneels  down,  and  when 
the  fultan  calls  her,  flie  creeps  into  bed  to  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  if  the  fultan  does  not  order  her,  by 
efpecial  grace,  to  approach  by  the  fide ;  after  a  certain 
time,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  fultan,  the  governefs 
ot  the  girls,  with  all  her  fuite,  enter  the  apartment,  and 
take  her  back  again,  conduding  her  with  the  fame  ce^ 
remony  to  the  womens  apartments  ;  and  if  by  good 
fortune  fhe  becomes  pregnant,  and  is  delivered  of  a  boy, 
fhe  is  called  afakt  fultanefs^  that  Is  to  fay,  ftiltanefs-mo- 
ther  ;  for  the  flrft  fon  fhe  has  the  honour  to  be  crown^* 
ed,  and  flie  has  the  liberty  of  forming  her  court, 
Eunuchs  are  aifo  affigned  for  her  guard,  and  for  her 
particular  fervice.  No  other  ladles,  though  delivered 
of  boys,  arc  either  crowned  or  maintained  with  fuch 
coflly  diffindion  as  the  firft  5  however,  they  have 
their  fervice  apart,  and  handfome  appointments.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  lultan,  the  mothers  of  the  male 
children  are  fhut  up  in  the  old  feraglio,  from  whence 
they  can  never  come  out  any  more,  unlefs  any  of 
their  fons  afgend  the  throne.  Baron  de  Tott  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  female  flave  who  becomes  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  a  fultan,  and  lives  long  enough  to  fee  her  fort 
mount  the  throne,  is  the  only  woman  who  at  that  period 
alone  acquires  the  diftindlon  of  fuhana^mothsr ;  fhe  is 
till  then  in  the  interior  of  her  prifon  with  her  fon,  The 
title  of  biuhe  kadun^  principal  woman,  is  the  firft;  digni¬ 
ty  of  the  grand  fignior’ s  harem  ;  and  fhe  hath  a  larger 
allowance  than  thofe  who  have  the  title  of  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  woman,  which  are  the  foUr  free  women  the 
Koran  allows. 

This  is  a  defeription  of  the  grand  flgnior’s  feraglio  i 
we  fhall  now  add  an  account  of  the  feraglio  or  harem^ 
as  it  is  often  called,  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  from 
the  very  interelting  tour  of  Mr  Lempriere,  This  gen¬ 
tleman  being  a  furgeon  by  profeflion,  was  admitted  into 
the  harem  to  preferibe  for  fome  of  the  ladies  who  were 
indifpofed,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  give  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  this  female  prifon,  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
curious,  of  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants, 

The  harem  forms  a  part  of  the  palace.  The  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  ail  on  the  ground  floor,  are  fquare, 
very  lofty,  and  four  of  them  inclofe  a  fpacious  fquarc 
court,  into  which  they  open  by  means  of  large  folding 
doors i  In  the  centre  of  thefe  courts,  which  are  floor¬ 
ed  with  blue  and  white  checquered  tiling,  is  a  foun¬ 
tain,  fupplied  by  pipes  from  a  large  refervoir  on  the 
outflde  of  the  palace,  which  ferves  for  the  frequent  ab¬ 
lutions  recommended  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  as 
well  as  for  other  purpofes.  The  whole  of  the  harem 
conflfts  of  about  twelve  of  thefe  fquare  courts,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  paffages,  which  af¬ 
ford  a  Tree  accefs  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and 
of  which  all  the  women  are  allowed  to  a\»ail  themfelves. 

The  apartments  are  ornamented  on  the  outflde  with 
beautiful  carved  wood.  In  the  inflde  moft  of  the 
rooms  arc  hung  with  rich  damaflt  of  various  colours  ; 
the  floors  are  covered  with  beautiful  carpets,  and  there 
are  matreffes  difpofed  at  different  dillances,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  fitting  and  fleeping. 

I  Beflde# 
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Befides  thefc,  the  apartments  are  furnlfhed  at  each 
extremity  with  an  elegant  European  mahogany  bed- 
ftead,  hung  with  damafic,  having  on  it  feveral  matrefles 
placed  one  over  the  other,  which  are  covered  with  va¬ 
rious  coloured  filks  ;  but  thefe  beds  are  merely  placed 
there  to  ornament  the  roonl.  In  all  the  apartments, 
without  exception,  the  ceiling  is  wood,  carved  and 
painted.  The  principal  ornaments  in  fome  were  large 
and  valuable  looking-glafTes,  hung  on  different  parts  of 
the  walls.  In  others,  clocks  and  watches  of  different 
fizes,  in  glafs  cafes,  were  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

1  he  fultana  Lalla  Batoom  and  another  favourite 
were  indulged  with  a  whole  fquare  to  themfelves  ;  but 
the  concubines  were  only  each  allowed  a  fingle  room. 

Each  female  had  a  feparate  dally  allowance  from  the 
emperor,  proportioned  to  the  eftimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  him.  The  late  emperor’s  allowance  was 
very  trifling ;  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  fultana,  had 
very  little  more  than  half-a>crown  Englifh  a-day,  and 
the  others  lefs  in  proportion.  It  muff  be  allowed,  that 
the  emperor  made  them  occafional  prefents  of  money, 
drefs,  and  trinkets  ;  but  this  could  never  be  fufficient 
to  fnpport  the  number  of  domeftics  and  other  expenees 
they  muff  incur.  Their  greateff  dependence  therefore 
was  on  the  prefents  they  received  from  thofe  Europeans 
and  Moors  who  vifited  the  court,  and  who  employed 
their  influence  in  obtaining  fome  particular  favour  from 
the  emperor.  This  was  the  moff  fuccefsful  mode  that 
could  be  adopted.  When  Mr  Lemprlere  was  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  a  Jew,  defirous  of  obtaining  a  very  advantage¬ 
ous  favour  from  the  emperor,  for  which  he  had  been  a 
long  time  unfuccefsfully  follciting,  fent  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ladies  of  the  harem  prefents  of  pearls  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  the  coufequciice  was,  that  they  all  went 
in  a  body  to  the  emperor,  and  immediately  obtained 
the  wifhed-for  conceffion. 

The  ladies  feparately  fiirniffi  their  own  rooms,  hire 
their  own  domeffics,  and,  in  fa<ff,  do  what  they  pleafe 
in  the  harem,  but  arc  not  permitted  to  go  out  without 
an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor,  who  very  feldoin 
grants  them  that  favour,  except  when  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  one  palace  to  another.  In  that  cafe,  a 
party  of  foldiers  is  difpatched  a  little  dlftance  before 
them,  to  difperfe  the  male  paffengers  in  particular,  and 
to  prevent  the  polfibility  of  their  being  feen.  This 
previous  ftep  being  taken,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  is  tied 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  afterwards  thefe 
miferable  females  cover  themfelves  entirely  with  their 
Iiaicks,  and  either  mount  mules,  which  they  ride  like 
men,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  are  put  into  a  fquare  car¬ 
riage  or  litter,  conftrudled  for  this  piiipofe,  which  by 
its  lattice-work  allows  them  to  fee  without  being  feeii. 
In  this  manner  they  fet  off,  under  the  charge  of  a  guard 
of  black  eunuchs.  This  journey,  and  fometimes  a  walk 
Avithin  the  bounds  of  the  palace,  with  which  they  are, 
however,  feldom  Indulged,  is  the  only  exercife  they  are 
permitted  to  take. 

The  late  emperor’s  harem  confifted  of  between  60 
and  100  females,  befides  their  domeftics  and  flaves, 
which  were  very  numerous.  Many  of  the  concubin-es 
were  Moorifh  women,  who  had  been  prefented  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  Moors  confider  it  an  honour  to  have 
their  daughters  in  the  harem  ;  ieveral  were  European 
Haves,  who  had  either  been  made  captives,  or  purcha¬ 
sed  by  the  emperor  ;  and  fome  v/ere  Negroes. 

VoL.XVIi.  Bart  1. 


In  this  group  the  Europeans,  or  their  defeendants,  S;e'agIiO|  y 
had  by  far  the  greateff  claim  to  the  chaiadler  of  hand-  yr"— ^ 

fome.  There  was  one  in  particular,  who  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  fame 
age  as  Lalla  Douyaw,  who  was  indeed  a  perfeft  beau¬ 
ty.  Nor  was  this  lady  quite  fingular  in  that  refpedl, 
for  many  others  were  almoff  equally  handfome. 

'fhe  eunuchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
women,  and  who  in  fadf  live  always  among  them,  are 
the  children  of  Negro  flaves.  They  are  generally  ei¬ 
ther  very  fhort  and  tat,  or  elfe  tall,  deformed,  and  lame. 

Their  voices  have  that  particular  tone  which  is  obfer* 
vable  in  youths  who  are  juft  arriving  at  manhood  ;  and 
their  perfons  altogether  afford  a  difguffing  image  of 
weaknefs  and  effeminacy. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  us  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  manners  and  ignorance  of  thefe  immured  females, 
from  his  own  obfervation,  when  vifiting  the  prince’s  ha¬ 
rem.  Attended  by  an  eunuch  (fays  he),  after  pafling 
tlie  gate  of  the  harem,  which  is  always  locked,  and  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  guard  or  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  nar¬ 
row  and  dark  paflage,  which  foon  brought  us  to  the 
court,  into  which  the  womens  chambers  open.  We 
here  faw  numbers  of  both  black  and  white  women  and 
children  ;  fome  concubines,  loine  Haves,  and  others  hired 
domeffics. 

“  Upon  their  obferving  the  unufiial  figure  of  an  Eu¬ 
ropean,  the  whole  multitude  in  a  body  furrounied  me, 
and  exprefied  the  utmoff  affoniihmeiit  at  my  diefs  and 
appearance.  Some  flood  motioiilefs,  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  their  mouths  open,  in 
the  ufual  attitude  of  w'onder  and  furprife.  Some  bund 
into  immoderate  fits  ol  laughter  ;  while  others  again, 
came  up,  and  with  uncommon  attention  eyed  me  from 
head  to  foot.  The  parts  of  my  drefs  which  feemed 
moff  to  attraft  their  notice  w^ere  my  buckles,  buttons, 
and  ftockings  ;  for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this  coun¬ 
try  wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  refpeft  to  the 
club  of  my  hair,  they  feemed  utterly  at  a  lofs  in  what 
view  to  confider  it  ;  but  the  powder  which  I  wore  they 
conceived  to  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  deffroy- 
ing  vermin.  Moff  of  the  children,  w’hen  they  faw  me, 
ran  away  in  the  moff  perfe£l  conffernation  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  appeared  as  fingular  an  animal,  and  1  dare  fay 
had  the  honour  of  exciting  as  much  curiouty  and  at¬ 
tention,  as  a  lion  or  a  man-tiger  juft  impoiUd  from 
abroad,  and  introduced  into  a  countiy  town  in  England 
on  a  market-day.  Every  time  I  vifited  the  harem,  I 
w^as  fufrounded  and  laughed  at  by  this  curious  mob, 
who,  on  my  entering  the  gate,  foUow^ed  me  clofe  to  the 
very  chamber'  to  w^hich  i  was  proceeding,  and  on  my' 
return  univerfally  tfcorted  me  out. 

“  The  greateff  part  of  the  women  were  uncommonly 
fat  and  unwieldy  ;  had  black  and  full  eyes,  loiind  faces, 
with  finall  «ofes.  They  were  of  dlfi’erent  complexions^ 
fome  very  fair,  fome  fallow,  and  others  again  perfect 
Negroes. 

“  One  of  my  new  patients  being  ready  to  receive  me, 

I  was  defired  to  walk  into  her  room  ;  where,  to  my 
great  furprife,  1  faw  nothing  but  a  curtain  drawn  quire 
acrofs  the  apartment,  fimilar  to  that  of  a  theatre  which 
feparates  the  ftage  from  the  audience.  A  female  do- 
meftic  brought  a  very^  low^  ffool,  placed  it  near  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  told  me  1  was  to  fit  dowm  there,  and  feel  her 
miftrefs’s  piilfe. 

O  o 
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Jeraglio.  «  The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  fummoned  up  cou- 
j-age  to  fpeak,  introduced  her  hand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  curtain,  and  defined  me  to  inform  her  of  all  her  com¬ 
plaints,  which  fhe  conceived  I  might  perfeAly  do  by 
merely  feeling  the  pulfe.  It  was  in  vain  to  aflc  her 
where  her  pain  was  feated,  whether  in  her  ftomach, 
head,  or  back  5  the  only  anfwer  I  could  procure  was  a 
requell  to  feel  the  puife  of  the  other  hand,  and  then 
point  out  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pain. 

Having  neither  fatished  my  curlofity  by  exhibiting 
her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
her  complaint,  I  was  under  the  neceflity  of  informing 
her  in  pofitive  terms,  that  to  underlland  the  difeafe,  it 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fee  the  tongue  as  well  as  to 
feel  the  puife ;  and  that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her.  My  eloquence,  or  rather  that  of  my  Jewifh  inter¬ 
preter,  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  exerted  in  vain  5 
and  I  am  perfuaded  fhe  would  have  difmifled  me  without 
any  further  inquiry,  had  not  her  invention  fupplied  her 
with  a  happy  expedient  to  remove  her  embarraffment. 
She  contrived  at  laft  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  curtain, 
through  which  fhe  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus  com¬ 
plied  with  my  iiijunftion  as  far  as  it  was  neceffary  in  a 
medical  view,  but  moll  effet^ually  difappointed  my  cu- 
riofity. 

“  I  was  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  another  of  the 
prince’s  wives,  who  v.nis  affcdlcd  with  a  fcrophulous 
fweiling  in  her  neck.  This  lady  was,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other,  at  firff  excluded  from  my  fight  *,  but 
as  fhe  was  obliged  to  fiiow  me  her  complaint,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  her  face,  and  obferved  it  to  be 
very  handfome.” 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  ftrangc  and  chlldifh  no¬ 
tions  of  perfons  who  have  been  totally  fecliided  from 
the  world.  All  the  ladies  of  the  harem  expedled  that 
our  author  fliould  have  inilantly  difeovered  their  com¬ 
plaints  upon  feeling  the  puife,  and  that  he  could  cure 
every  difeafe  inftantaneoufly.  He  found  them  proud 
and  vain  of  their  perfons,  and  extremely  ignorant.  “  A- 
mong  many  ridiculous  queffions,  they  allied  my  inter¬ 
preter  (fays  Mr  Lempriere)  if  I  could  read  and  write  5 
upon  being  anfvvered  in  the  affirmative,  they  expreffed 
the  utmoll  furprife  and  admiration  at  the  abilities 
of  the  Chrlftiansi  There  was  n6t  one  among  them  who 
could  do  either ;  thefe  rudiments  of  learning  are  indeed 
only  the  lot  of  a  few  of  their  men,  who  on  that  ac¬ 
count  are  named  Talbsy  or  explainers  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  law.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  ref}e(fl  on  the  htuation  of  thefe 
unfortunate  women.  Being  conhdered  as  the  mere  in- 
ilruments  of  pleafure,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  minds.  They  have  no  employment 
to  occupy  their  time,  'hbeir  needle- work  is  performed 
by  Jeweifes-;  their  food  is  dreffed,  and  thdr  chambers 
taken  care  of,  by  (laves  and  domeftics.  They  have  no 
amufement  but  a  rude  and  barbarous  kind  of  melan¬ 
choly  mnffc,  without  melody,  variety,  or  tafte  ;  and 
converfatlon  wdth  one  another,  which  muff  indeed  be 
very  confined,  uniform,  and  inanimate,  as  they  never 
lee  a  new  objedl.  Excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
frefh  air  and  exercife,  fo  neceffary  for  the  lupport  of 
health  and  life  ;  deprived  of  all  foclety  but  that  of  their 
fellow  fuflerers,  a  fociety  to  which  rnoft  of  them  w^ould 
prefer  f  jHlude  itfelf  \  tluy  are  only  to  be  corffidered  as 


the  moff  abjed  of  (laves — (laves  to  the  vices  and  ca^  Serai 
price  of  a  licentious  tyrant,  who  exafts  even  from  his 
wives  themfelves  a  degree  of  fubmifiion  and  refpeft.  Serapts. 
which  borders  upon  idolatry,  and  which  God  and  na- 
ture  never  meant  fhould  be  paid  to  a  mortal. 

SERAI,  a  building  oil  the  high-road,  or  in  large  ci¬ 
ties  in  India,  ere6tcd  for  the  accommodation  of  travel¬ 
lers. 

SERAPH,  or  Seraphim,  a  fpirit  of  the  higheff 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels  5  who  are  thus  called 
from  their  being  fuppofed  to  be  moff  inflamed  with  di¬ 
vine  love,  by  their  nearer  and  more  immediate  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  communicate  their 
fervour  to  the  remoter  and  inferior  orders.  See  An¬ 
gel. 

SERAPHIC,  burning  or  Inflamed  with  love  or  zeal,  • 
like  a  feraphim  :  thus  St  Bonaventure  is  called  the  fe- 
raphic  do^or^  from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervour. 

SERAPJAS,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  diandria,  and  to  the  clafs  of  gynan- 
dria;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  7th 
order,  Orchide^*  The  neftarium  is  egg-fhaped  and  gib¬ 
bous,  with  an  egg-fhaped  lip.  The  Ipecics,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  are  ten.  i.  Latifolia ;  2.  Longifolia  | 

3.  Grandiflora,  or  enfi folia  ;  4.  Lancifolia  \  5.  Rubra  j 
6.  Lingua  }  7.  Cordigera  5  8.  Capenfis  ;  9.  Ere<ffa  5 
10.  Falcata.  The  three  firff  are  natives  of  Britain.. 

I .  The  Laft/ortay  or  broad-leaved^hellebprine,  is  di- 
flinguifhed  by  fibrous  bulbs,  By  ovate  ftem-clafping: 
leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers.  The  flalk  is  crc£l, 
about  a  cubit  high,  and  furnlfhed  with  fix  or  eight* 
nervous  oval  leaves  ;  the  fpike  is  about  fix  inches  long  j 
the  three  upper  petals  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  an  oval- 
acute  form  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  a  little  fliorter,  and  of 
a  white  colour,  with  a  little  tinge  of  green.  2.  The 
Palujlris^  or  marfli  helleborine,  grows  in  rough  boggy? 
paftures  and  marfhes,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  diffin- 
guifhed  by  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-fhaped  feffile  leaves j* 
pendulous  flowers  ;  and  the  lip  of  the  ne^Elarium  is  ob- 
tufc,  fomevvhat  ferrated,  and  longer  than  the  petals* 

The  flowers  grow  to  the  number  of  15  or  70  in  a  loofe 
fpike.  The  three  exterior  petals  are  green  mixed  with 
red  ;  the  lateral  ones  arc  white  with  a  red  blufh  ;  and 
the  nedlarium  is  marked  with  red  lines  arid  yellow  tu¬ 
berculous  fpots.  3.  The  Grandiflora^  or  white-flowered 
lielleborine,  grows  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June.  Its 
charaClerillics  are,  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-fhaped  leaves^ 
credl  flowers ;  and  the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  is  obtufe  and 
fhorter  than  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  large  and  €re(ff, 
and  confifting  of  fix  or  eight  in  a  thin  fpike  ;  the  petals 
are  all  white,  and  connive  together ;  the  lip  of  the 
neeffarium  is  Inclofed  within  the  petals,  is  white  and 
ftreaked  with  three  yellow  prominent  lines. 

SERAPION,  a  phyfician  of  Alexandria.  Pie  and 
Philinus  of  the  ifle  of  Cos  were  both  fcholars  of  Hero- 
pliilus,  and  were  founders  of  the  empiric  fe£l  j  which 
happened  about  287  B.  C. 

SERAPIS,  in  mythology,  an- Egyptian  deity,  who 
was  worfhipped  under  various  names  and  attributes,  ai 
the  tutelary  god  of  Egypt  in  general,  and  as  the. patron 
of  fevcral  of  their  principal  cities.  Tacitus  Informs  ng# 
that  he  was  worfhipped  as  a  kind  of  univerfal  deity  that 
reprefented  Efculapiiis,  Ofiris,  Jupiter,  and  Pluto  j  and 
he  was  fometimes  taken  for  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  Sun, 
and  Neptune  :  and  the.  honours  that  were  rendered  to 
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him  at  AIe5f^ndria  were  mors  foJemn  mi  extraordinary 
than  thpfe  of  any  other  place, 

_  _ ,  Plutarch  and  Clennens  of  Alejcandrla,  as  well  as  Ta^- 

#7^  i?;/?.citu8^,  inform  usjthat  while  the  firft  Ptolemy  was  em- 
I iv. cap.  3- ployed  in  fortifyingr  Alexandria  with  walls,  adorning  it 
Je  ^^'with  temples  and  ftately  buildings,  there  appeared  to 
%7fx  ^  young  man  of  extraordinary  beauty, 

6/fw,  ^  iiature  more  than  human,  admonifhing  him  to  dif- 

patch  into  Pontus  forne  of  his  moft  trufty  friends  to 
bring  from  thence  his  ftatue  i  he  alTured  him,  that  the 
city  and  kingdom  which  pofleffed  it  fhould  prove 
happy,  glorious,  and  powerful#  The  young  man  ha¬ 
ving  thus  fpoke,  difappeared,  mounting  up  into  heaven 
in  a  blaze  of  hre, 

Ptolemy  difcovered  .his  vifion  to  the  priefts  5  but  find¬ 
ing  them  Ignorant  of  Fontus,  he  had  recouvfe  to  an  A- 
thenian,  who  informed  him  that  near  Sinope,  a  city  of 
Pontus,  there  was  a  temple  much  reforted  to  by  the 
natives,  which  was  confecrated  to  Pluto,  where  he  had 
n  ftatue,  near  which  ftood  that  of  a  woman.  Ptolemy, 
negle^ling  the  injundlions  of  the  apparition,  it  again 
appeared  to  him  in  a  menacing  attitude  j  and  the  king 
immediately  difpatched  ambafladors  to  the  Serapian 
monarch,  loaded  with  prefents.  The  king  of  Sinope 
<;onfented  ?  but  his  fubje^fts  oppofed  the  removal  of  the 
■ftatue.  The  god,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  as  we 
nre  informed,  conveyed  bimfelf  to  the  ambafiador’a  (hip, 
mid  in  three  days  landed  in  Alexandria.  The  ftatue  of 
Serapis  was  ereded  in  one  of  the  fuburba  of  the  city, 
where  a  magnificent  temple  was  afterwards  reared. 

The  ftatue  of  Serapls,  according  to  Macrobivs,  wag 
of  a  human  form,  with  a  bafl^et  or  bufhel  on  his  head, 
fignifying  plenty  j  bis  right  band  leaned  on  the  head 
of  a  ferpent,  whofe  body  was  wound  round  a  figure 
with  three  heads,  of  a  dog,  a  Hon,  and  a  wolf  j  in  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  meafure  of  a  cubit  length,  as  it  were 
to  take  the  height  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  The  figure 
-of  Serapis  is  found  on  many  ancient  medals. 

The  famous  temple  of  Serapig  at  Alexandria  was 
deftroyed  by  order  of  Theodofius  |  and  the  celebrated 
ftatue  of  this  deity  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  its  limbs 
carried  fir  ft  in  triumph  by  the  Chriftians^  through  the 
city,  and  then  thrown  into  a  fierce  fire,  kindled  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  amphitheatre.  As  the  Egyptians  aferi- 
bed  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  to  which  was  owing 
the  fertility  of  their  country,  to  the  benign  influence  of 
their  god  Serapis,  they  concluded,  that  now  be  was 
deftroyed,  the  river  would  no  longer  overflow,  and  that 
a  general  famine  would  enfue }  but  when  they  obfcrved, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Nile  fwelled  to  a  greater 
height  than  bad  been  known  in  the  memory  of  rnan, 
and  thereby  produced  an  immenfe  plenty  of  all  kinds 
of  provifions,  many  of  the  pagans  renouncing  the  wor** 
fliip  of  idols,  adored  the  God  of  the  Chriftians. 

SERENA  ouTTA,  the  fame  as  avmroftu  See  Me* 

DiciNE,  360. 

SERENADE,  a  kind  of  concert  given  in  the  night 
by  a  lover  to  his  miftrefs,  under  her  window.  Thefe 
fometimea  only  confift  of  inftrumental  mufic,  but  at 
other  times  voices  are  added ;  the  mufic  and  fongB  com' 
pofed  for  thefe  occafions  are  alfo  firenadts , 

SERENE,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  fcveral  princes 
and  to  the  principal  magiftrates  of  republics.  The  king 
of  Britain,  the  republic  and  doge  of  Venice,  and  the 
children  of  the  king  of  Spain,  are  called  Jmm ; 
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and  vvhen  the  pope  or  the  facred  college  write  to  the 
emperor,  to  kinp,  or  to, the  doge,  they  give  them  no 
other  title.  In  like  manner,  the  emperor  gives  no  other  . 
title  to  any  king,  except  to  the  king  of  France. 

SERENUS  (Sammonlcus),  a, celebrated  phyficiaii 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperor  Severue  and  Caracalla,  in 
and  about  the  year  200.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  on 
hiftory  and  the  works  of  nature  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
of  them  extant,  which  is  a  very  indifferent  poem  on  the 
Remedies  of  Difeafes.  He  was  murdered  at  a  feftival 
by  the  order  of  Caracalla.  He  had  a  library  that  con¬ 
tained  63,000  volumes,  which  Quintus  Serenus  Sam- 
moniens  his  fon  gave  to  Gordian  the  Younger,  to  whom 
he  was  preceptor.  ^ 

SERES  (Ptolemy)  5  a  people  of  the  Farther  Afia  5 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum  5  on  the 
north  and  eaft,  by  Terra  Incognita  5  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  According  to  thefe  liinits, 
their  country  anfwers  nearly  to  Cathoy  or  North  China, 
Other  authors  vary  greatly  in  placing  them,  though 
the  generality  agree  in  placing  them  far  to  the  call. 
MeU  places  them  between  the  Indi  and  Scythae ;  and 
perhaps  beyond  the  Indi,  ft  we  diftinguifh  the^  Sin« 
from  them.  The  ancients  commend  them  for  their  cot¬ 
ton  manufa^iures,  different  from  the  produce  of  the 
bombyces  or  filk- worms,  called  fens  by  the  Greeks  t 
whence  fenca  filk.^’ 

SERGE,  a  woollen  quilted  ftuff,  manufadlured  on  % 
loom  with  four  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  rateens, 
and  other  ftuffs  that  have  the  ^Eale.  The  gcxjdnefs  of 
ferges  is  known  by  the  quilting,  as  that  of  cloths  by 
the  fpinning.  Of  ferges  there  are  various  kinds,  deno¬ 
minated  either  from  the  different  qualities  thereof,  or 
from  the  places  where  they  are  wrought.  ^  The  moft 
confiderabk  is  the  London  ferge,  now  highly  valued 
abroad,  particularly  in  France,  v/here  a  manufadure  is 
carried  on  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  xinder  the  title  of 

ferge  fa^on  de  Londres^ 

The  method  of  making  the  London  ferge  wc  (hall 
now  deferibe  s  For  wool,  the  longeft  is  chofen  for  the 
warp,  and  the  (horteft  for  the  woofe  Before  either  kind 
is  ufed,  it  is  firft  fcoured,  by  putting  It  in  a  copper  of 
liquor,  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  of 
three  parts  of  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  ^  After 
having  ftayed  lung  enough  therein  for  the  liquor  to 
diffolve,  and  take  off  the  greafe,  &c.  it  is  ftirred  briflviy 
about  with  a  wooden  peel  |  taken  out  of  the  liquor, 
drained,  and  walked  in  a  running  water,  dried  in  the 
(hade,  beaten  with  flicks  on  a  wooden  rack  to  drive 
out  the  coarfer  dull  and  filth,  and  then  picked  clean 
with  the  hands.  Thus  far  prepared,  it  is  greafed  with 
oil  of  olivea,  and  the  longeft  part,  deftinedior  the  w’arp, 
is  combed  with  large  combs,  heated  in  a  little  furnace 
for  the  purpofe.  To  clear  off  the  oil  again,  the  wool 
is  put  in  a  liquor  compofed  of  hot  water,  with  foap 
jnelted  therein :  whence  being  taken  out,  wrung,  and 
dried,  it  is  fpun  on  the  wheel. 

As  to  the  (horter  wool,  intended  for  the  woof,  it 
is  only  carded  on  the  knee  with  fmall  cards,  and  then 
fpun  on  the  wheel,  without  being  fcoured  of  its  oiL 
It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  thread  for  the  warp  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  fpun  much  finer,  and  better  tv/ifted  than 
that  of  the  woof.  The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and 
the  woof  being  fpun,  and  the  thread  divided  into  fitams, 
that  of  the  woof  is  put  on  fpools  (unkfs  it  have  been 
0  0  2  fpua 
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fpun  UT)on  them)  fit  for  the  cavity  or  eye  of  the  fliuttlc; 
and  that  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  wooden 
BP-r-- jf  Ysfarping.  When  warped,  it  is  ftifF- 
ened  with  a  kind  of  fize,  whereof  that  made  of  the 
f  reds  cf  yTarchment  is  held  the  bed  ;  and  when  dry  is 
put  on  the  loom. 

'\%^hen  mounted  on  the  loom,  the  workman  raifing 
and  lowering  the  threads  (which  are  pafled  through  a 
reed),  by  means  of  four  treddlcs  placed  uiidenieath  the 
loom,  which  he  makes  to  a£l  trarifverfely,  equally,  and 
aUernately,  one  after  another,  with  his  feet,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  threads  are  raifed  and  lowered,  throws  the 
foultle  acrofs  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  and  each 
time  that  the  fouttle  is  thrown,  and  the  thread  of  the 
v/oof  is  eroffed  between  thofe  of  the  warp,  ftrikes  it 
with  the  frame  to  which  the  reed  is  faftened,  through 
thofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp  pafs ;  and  this 
^  liroke  he  repeats  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more,  till  he 
judges  the  crofiing  of  the  ferge  fufficiently  clofe  ;  thus 
he  proceeds  till  the  warp  is  all  filled  with  woof. 

The  ferge  now  taken  off  the  loom  is  carried  to  the 
fuller,  who  fcours  it  in  the  trough  of  his  mill  with  a 
kind  of  fat  earth,  called  /«//er’j*  earthy  firll  purged  of  all 
hones  and  filth.  After  three  or  four  hours  fcouring, 
the  fuller’s  earth  is  wafhed  out  in  fair  water,  brought  by 
little  and  little  into  the  trough,  out  of  which  it  is  taken 
wlien  all  the  earth  is  cleared  ;  then,  with  a  kind  of  iron 
pincers  or  plyers,  they  pull  off  all  the  knots,  ends, 
ilraws,  &e.  flicking  out  on  the  furface  on  either  fide  ; 
and  then  returning  it  into  the  fulling  trough,  where  it 
is  worked  with  water  fomevvhat  more  than  lukewarm, 
with  foap  difiblvcd  therein  for  near  tvvm  hours  :  it  is 
then  walked  out  till  fuch  time  as  the  water  becomes 
quite  clear,  and  there  be  no  figns  of  foap  left ;  then  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  trough,  the  knots,  &c.  again  pulled 
off,  and  then  put  on  the  tenter  to  dry,  taking  care  as- 
fail  as  it  dries  to  llretch  it  out  both  In  length  and 
breadth  till  it  be  brought  to  its  juft  dimenfions.  When 
well  dried,  it  is  taken  off  the  tenter,  and  dyed,  fliorn, 
and  preffed. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant  at  La<Wy  or  of  the  Coif 
IS  the  higheft  degree  taken  at  the  common  law,  as 
that  of  UoClor  is  of  the  civil  law ;  and  as  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  he  the  moll  learned  and  experienced  in  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  there  is  one  court  appointed  for 
them  to  plead  in  by  themfelves,  which  is  the  common 
‘  pleas,  where  the  common  law  of  England  is  moft  ftri<R- 
ly  obferved  :  but  they  are  not  reftridled  from  pleading- 
in  any  other  court,  where  the  judges,  who  cannot  have 
that  honour  till  they  have  taken  the  degree  of  ferjeant 
at  law,  call  them  brothers, 

ht.KGRA^i^  at  Armsy  or  At  ace  y  an  officer  appointed  to 
attend  the  perfon  of  the  king ;  to  arreft  traitors,  and 
fuch  perfons  of  quality  as  offend  ;  and  to  attend  the  lord 
liigh  fteward,  when  fitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor. 

Of  thefe,  by  ftatute  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  6.  there  are 
not  to  be  above  30  in  the  realm.  There  are  now  nine 
at  court  at  L.  ico  per  annum  falary  each  ;  they  are 
called  the  king''s  fergeants  at  arrnsy  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  others  :  they  are  created  with  great  ceremony, 
the  perfon  kneeling  before  the  king,  his  majefty  lays  the 
mace  on  his  right  fhoulder,  and  fays.  Rife  vp,  fergeant  at 
armSy  and  ef quire  for  ever.  They  have,  befides,  a  pa- 
tentTor  the  office,  which  they  hold  for  life. 

1  hey  Lave  their  attendance  in  the  prcfence-chamber, 


where  the  band  of  gentlemeu-penfioners  wait ;  and,  re-  Sergeant 
ceiving  the  king  at  the  door,  they  carry  the  maces  be-  Ij 
fore  him  to  the  chapel  door,  whilft  the  band  of  penfion- 
ers  {land  foremoft,  and  make  a  lane  for  the  king,  as  " 
they  alfo  do  when  the  king  goes  to  the  lioufe  of  lords. 

There  are  four  other  fergeants  at  arms,  created  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  one,  who  attends  the  lord  chancellor  ;  a 
fecond,  the  lord  treafurer  ;  a  third,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons ;  and  a  fourth,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  on  folemn  occafions. 

They  have  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fees  of  honour, 
and  travelling  charges  allowed  them  when  in  waiting, 
vi%.  five  fliillings  per  day  when  the  court  is  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  and  ten  fhiilings  when  twenty  miles 
from  London.  The  places  are  in  the  lord  chamberlain’s 
gift. 

There  are  alfo  fergeants  of  the  mace  of  an  inferior 
kind,  v/ho  attend  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  a 
corporation. 

Common  SERGRAUTy  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court  ot  aldermen  on 
court  days,  and  is  in  council  with  them  on  all  occafions, 
within  and  without  the  precrn£ls  or  liberties  of  the  city. 

He  is  to  take  care  of  orphans  eftates,  either  by  taking 
account  of  them,  or  to  fign  their  indentures,  before  their 
paffmg  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  ;  and  he 
was  likewife  to  let  and  manage  the  orphans  eftates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  judgment  to  their  beft  advantage.  See 
Recorder. 

Sergeant,  in  war,  is  an  uncommiffioned  officer  in  a 
company  ot  foot  or  troop  of  dragoons,  armed  with  an 
halbert,’  and  appointed  to  fee  difclpline  obferved,  to 
teach  the  foldicrs  the  exercife  of  their  arms,  to  order, 
ftraiteri,  and  form  their  ranks,  files,  &c.  He  receives 
the  orders  from  the  adjutant,  which  he  communicates 
to  his  officers.  Each  company  generally  has  two  fer¬ 
geants. 

SERGE ANTY  (Serjeantia)y  fignlfies,  in  law,  afer- 
vice  that  cannot  be  due  by  a  tenant  to  any  lord  but  the 
king  ;  arid  this  is  either  grand  fergeantyy  or  pftit.  The 
firll  is  a  tenure  by  which  the  one  holds  his  lands  of  the 
king  by  fuch  fervices  as  he  ought  to  do  in  perfon  to  the 
king  at  his  coronation  ;  and  may  alfo  concern  matters 
military,  or  fervices  of  honour  in  peace  ;  as  to  be  the 
king’s  butler,  carver,  &c.  Petit  fergeanty  is  where  a 
man  holds  lands  of  the  king  to  furnifli  him  yearly  with 
fome  fmall  thing  towards  his  wars ;  and  in  effect  pay¬ 
able  as  rent.  Though  all  tenures  are  turned  into  fnccage 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  yet  the  honorary  feiwicesof 
grand  fergeanty  ftill  remain,  being  therein  excepted.  See 
Knigh  t- Service, 

SERIES,  in  genei'al,  denotes  a  continual  fucceffion 
of  things  in  the  fame  order,  and  having  the  fame  rela¬ 
tion  or  connedlion  with  each  other  :  in  this  fenft  we 
fay,  a  feries  of  emperors,  kings,  bilhops,  6cc. 

In  natural  hiftory,  a  feries  is  uled  for  an  order  or  fub- 
divifion  of  fome  clafs  of  natural  bodies  ;  comprehending 
all  fuch  as  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  bodies  of 
that  clafs,  by  certain  charaflers  which  they  poffefs  in 
common,  and  which  the  reft  of  the  bodies  of  that  call 
have  not.  ^ 

Series,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  rank  or  niim-  Strips, 
ber  of  terms  in  fucceffion,  increathig  or  diminiftiing  in  ^ 
fome  certain  ratio  or  proportion.  There  are  feveral  Various 
kinds  of  ferieg  ^  arithmttica!^  geome^'ical^  infinite^  6(:c.  kinds 
2  The  . 
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Series.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  are,  however,  more  generally 

■— V - known  or  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  arithmetical  and 

geometrical  progrejioa.  Thefe  feriefes  have  already  been 
explained  and  illaftrated  in  the  article  Algebra,  par- 
ticularly  the  two  firft  :  It  therefore  only  remains,  in 
this  place,  to  add  a  little  to  what  has  already  been 
done  to  the  laft  of  thefe ;  namely. 

Infinite  Series, 

Is  formed  by  dividing  the  numerator  of  a  fraftion 
by  its  denominator,  that  denominator  being  a  compound' 
quantity  ;  or  by  extracting  the  root  of  a  furd. 

4  An  infinite  feiles  is  either  converging  or  diverging. 

Converging  converging  ferles  is  that  In  which  the  magnitude 
and  diver  feveral  terms  gradually  dimlnifh  ;  and  a  diver¬ 

ging  ferief.  gjjjg  feries  is  that  in  wliich  the  fucceffive  terms  iucreafe 
,  in  magnitude. 

Law  of  an  The  law  of  an  Infinite  feries  is  the^  order  in  whicli 

infiidce  fe-  the  terms  are  obferved  to  proceed.  This  law  is  often 
eafily  difcoxered  from  a  few  of  the  firft  terms  of  the 
feries  ;  and  then  the  feries  may  be  continued  as  far  as 
may  be  thought  neceffary,  without  any  farther  divifion 
or  evolution. 

An  infinite  feries,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  is 
obtained  by  divifion  or  evolution  ;  but  as  that  method 
is  very  tedious,  various  other  methods  have  been  pro- 
pofed  for  performing  the  fame  in  a  more  eafy  manner ; 
as,  by  affuming  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficients,  by 
the  binomial  theorem,  &c. 

I.  Of  the  Method  of  Series  by  Divfon  and  Evolution, 
Rule. 

Method  of  Let  the  divifion  or  evolution  of  the  given  fraaion, 
eonvenins  which  is  to  be  converted  into  an  infinite  feries,  be  per- 
a  fra<5lional  formed  as  in  Chapters  I.  and  IV.  of  our  article  AlGE* 

quantity  required  feries  will  be  obtained, 

into  an  in-  ’  ^ 

finite  fencs, 
by  divifion, 


Examples. 

I 


I. 


Convert  the  fradion  into  an  infinite  feries  ? 

X — ^;)t  ( I 


y 

y — y* 


y — y^ 


y" 


y’ 


Hence  the  fradlion 


2.  Let  the  fra&Ion 
nitc  feries  ? 

oy  +  ayx 


s 

ay 


E  E 

be  converted  into  an  infi. 


Series# 


I  +  y 

'fiyy+fl  y* — ayx^+ay  &c. 


— ay  X 


-ay  y* 


ayx'^ 

ay 


— y 

—ay  — ay  y4 


ay  x^ 

ay  x^^ay 
— ay  x^ 


Hence 


ay 


=  ayX  }  —  y  +  y"^  —  y^  +  y%  &C* 


I  +y 

and  the  law  of  the  feries  is  obvious. 


3.  Reduce  the  fradllon 


m’^x)m^+x^  (m- 
X 

—  m  y 

— m  X — X 


+  y 
2y2 


Into  an  infinite  feries  ? 


2X^ 


.y-L. - - -  ^ 

*  m  m 


&C. 


Zx 

2  .  2y^ 

2y"-j - 

m 


2x^ 


2X^ 


2v4 


zy  © 
— ,  See, 


Hence 


,  2y  y  X  x3 

y+— X-— — I — 

m  1  m 


m-Yx 

the  law  of  the  feries  is  evident, 
4.  Convert  the  quantity 
feries  ? 


See.  and> 


into  an  infinite^ 


+ 2  +y )  a 


a  +2ay+y 


2y  3/ 

(l - - -L  — - — 

^  a  ^  a 


■  =r  1  4-  y  +  y*+  &c. 


3/+ 


2y^ 


From  infpcftlon  of  the  terms  of  this  feries,  it  appears 
that  each  term  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  preceding 
term  by  x  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  continued  as  far  as 
may  be  thought  necelfary  without  continuing  the  divi<. 


tion. 


a  al" 


Whence- 
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~  ,  1?*  4?’  ,  LctthetlTuinedferiesbeA  +  B^+C^'+Dy'iJjc, 

^Kiir*n  tv*-  t  _ _  _  _ _ 


Whence 


--  I  „  ^4,lZ  _52  e.  A  ™  auumea  lene^  be  A  i3  + 
a^+2ay+y^^  a  0^  a'>  *  which  multiplied  by  +  2cy^y\  g 

m  is  found  hv  irmltinlvino*  tiiP  nrftrtpdinop  Kv  A  -4-  rt  "R  v  -i- P -i.« 


givea 


each  term  is  found  by  multiplying  the  preceding  by 

-  and  increafing  the  coefficient  by  unity.  _ - 

5*  Let  be  converted  into  an  infinite  feries  ?  Now,  by  equating  the  coefficients  ©f  the  homolow>us 

lioHi  ^  <5!^+xA  terms,  we  have  A,  B  +  a  c  A  2^0,  C -b  ac 


A+ r»  &c, 

+  2cAy  +  2cBy^^zcCy^ 
A/  ^ 


^^+Ta. 

x^ 

X4 

\ 

u 

+ 

1 

/  4«'‘ 

X* 


4a^  804“*  64<3^ 

X^  A®  \x^  X^ 

3a+j— ;p+7^jg74~^ 


X^  3f^ 

8^4^“  I  6^5i®'*64?"^  a56a^® 


a;**^ 


5x8 

256a*° 

X’^  jc4 

Hence  the  fquarc  root  of  a^+^f^s:«+-^'^gp+ 


B-**  A^0,  e^D+3fC— 'B  ss  0,  &c.  j  whence  A^ 

I,  b=-£^=-£,c^^2:^^1±1-L.,Ds 

c  t  c*  —  c*  ' 

B--2cC_ — 2  — 10  I*  ,  ,  f’ 

5  whence 

3*  Required  the  fquareroot  of  <?*-— x'? 

Let  awjc»l4:s A  +  B «»+C  &crwhick 

being  fquared  givea 

a*  --3c*3sA»4.2  ABx'+B*  .v^  +  2  ADx\  &c, 

+  a  ACx;-+2  BC 

Hence  A*  =  <3%  aAB  +  T=®f  B'+a  AC 
2  A  D  +  2  B  C  2;  0,  6cc.  Then  A  2=  B  =5  ~ 

^  *  p _  B^  ^  t  B  C _  I 

a  A  2  a  a  A  8^?^*  A  ^  i6a^* 

&C.  j  whence  «*  ~«M « 


128x’ 


J,  &c. 


HI,  the  Method  of  reducing  a  /rational  ^mtity  intp 
an  Infimie  Series  by  the  binomial  Theorem  % 


In  continuing  the  operation,  tbofe  terms  may  be  ne-  method  has  already  been  illuftrated  in  the  And  %  Sir 

gleded  whofe  dimenfions  exceed  thofe  of  the  laft  term  ®*‘ticle  Ai^gebra,  we  ffiall  therefore  briefly  ftate  the  New.| 
to  which  the  jroot  is  to  be  continued.  theorem,  and  add  a  few  examplea.  *''*'*"  ' 


II.  Of  the  Method  of  Series  by  ajfuming  a  Series  with 
known  CoeJfcUnts, 

Sy  means  Rule.  Aflumc  a ^  feries  with  unknown  coefficients  —7^  7  ^  ^jl.— 

45f  an  afium- to  reprefent  that  required.  Let  this  feries  be  multiplied  n  ^ 

acdfcricsj  or  involved,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  queflion  5  m  ^ 

and  the  quantities  of  the  fame  dimenfion  being  put 

m  — «•  m 


Binomial  Theorem^ 

jn— *» 


ton's  Bino^j 
mial  thco% 

rem. 


n  .  m  m — n 

'X  ^  ^ a 

^  n  zn 


W— 3»> 


equal  to  each  other,  the  coefficients  will  be  determined; 
and  hence  -the  required  feries  will  be  known. 

Exampl£8.  j.  Let  -L.be  converted  into  an  infi-  Or  a  ”  X  i  +  - 

a 

nitc  feries  ?  Aflumc  -L  s:A  +  Bx  +  C^c*  +  Dx^  + 

&c. 

Then  this  affiimed  feries,  multiplied  by  a — x,  gives 


m 

n 


2  n  30 


Xa  " 


=  «  ”x,+^xi+“x~x- 
^  ^  <1* 
,m  m — »  m — zrTT^ 
n  zn  in  a* 
Examples. 


ii=  A  +  a  B  .Y  +  8  C  X,  +  a  p  *»  +  a  E  y ,  &c.  1 .  Let  ^ .  be  converted  into  an  infinite  fe- 

—  Ax  — Bx’  —  C  xJ — DxS  &c.  ax— X*)* 


Now,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  fame  powers 
of  X,  we  have  aA  ,s:  i,a  B— A  =  e,oC  —  Bso,aD  Now 


.  - ,  -  - «  X  ax  — x*l  s=^,X 

—  C  =  a,  a  E— D=o,  &c.  Hence  A  =  L,  B  =  ^  .  ""'“***  .  *1  ^ 

a  a - T 


=  4.  C  =  ®.=s  ‘  D=  — =i-,  E  =  ^=-l.  I-- 
^  a  a}  a  a^  a  '  ^ 


a  T 


X  *~r 


•  And  this  laft  expreffion,  being 
B 


&c. ;  whence,  by  fubftitution,  we  have  .JL.zzl^+~  compared  with  the  general  theorem,  gives  mzz 

^  ^  a  ^  a  a" 

—If  »= 

into  an  '’infi-  ^ 


+  J+^+^1,  &c 


2.  Convert  the  quantity  _ 

^te  feries  i  ^ 


— I,  »=:2.  Hence,  by  fubftitution,  we  have  ^ . t 

_  ax — 


X  I  ~  X  (J—  4  X 


— ^ ^ 
4 


K 


s 

'—r — 2 

— 1—4 

4  ^ 

6 

,  5*’  , 

.  35*'‘  ,&c. 

+  16  ‘ 

■  128  a*' 

;  T 

a  T 
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SEE 


+‘+2-;+l7 


1274  y**  _  Senes,- 

^  tttI^  ^  O.6COOCO0S 


19683 


935^ 


59049^*'^  ^  TttI  ^  "  0.00000001 


2.  Required  the  fqnafc  root  of  a^+x^  ? 

By  comparing  this  with  the  general  theorem,  we 
h?Lwca=:a^f  ^  =  ff2=:l,  «:=2.  Hence,  by  fubftitu- 


Sum  of  the  pofitive  terms,  1.05760968 
Sum  of  the  negative  terms,  0.00331885 


X  i — 2 

tion,  the  feries  becomes  aX  1  +i-X*-^  +  '5-X; 


Difference, 


2X2 


1.05429083 

8 


1—2  I — 4  ^ 

2X2^  3X2  ^ 


X'-4+iX  TTT?  X^-TT^X':^,  5cc.  =:(2  X  1+' 


2a 


^  - 1 _ 2L-  _ _ See*  And  a^— =:  given  number,  whether  greater  orlefs  thank,  Is  to  be  ufed, 

8  \6a  128 as  t)y  that  means  the  feries  will  converge  more  quickly. 


Cube  root  of  600,  =2  8.43432664' 

In  operations  of  this  kind,  the  neareft  power  to  tlic 


<?X 


5^ 


&c. 


An  infinite  feries  may  be  involved  to  any  given  Involution 
power,  or  any  propofed  root  of  a  given  feries  may  be^^d  evolu^ 


TOOt 


2  a  S  a"*  16^2^  I28fl® 

In  order  to  apply  this  to  numbers,  let  the  fquarc  extraded  by  means  of  the  following  general  theorem.  [‘T  r!? . 

3t  of  85  be  required  ?  Now,  the  fquare  root  of  85  2  X  (^j+  4*  ^  5cc.  )^"  =:  z 

multiplied  by 


;=\/  814-4;  hence  azrp,  and  =4. 

Then  i  ==  i.oooooa 


m  m — I  m — i  f»— 2 

a  ^mba  x4*^* 


2  a 
^4 


X' 

8~^ 
A 


2X81 

4X4 


X'^ 

l6a^ 


8  X8i  X81 
4X4X4 


su  0.024691 
=3  ©.000304 


16X81X81X81 


=:  0.000007 


1.024394 
9 


w-t  m  — 2  w— 3  •) 

- T"  *  I 

m  —  1  tn-^  2  9  ^ 

>4  ^  •  *2  a  b  c  I 


9.21954*5, 


Square  root  of  85  z:s 
true  except  the  lafl  decimal. 

3.  Required  the  cube  root  of  ^^4^^  ^ 

This  being  compared  with  the  general  theorem  gives 
m=i,  «  rr:  3.  Hence  ~]r  b^ If 


4  ma ^  ^  d  J 

.  m — I  m  —  2  OT—  3  m  —  4,.l 
4  w  •  - -  •  - *  a 


4 


4  ^  * 


4  X  ^  +  T  X  “--74  T  X 


*  v  ^ 

xl  '  ^ 


X  ^+  I  X 


1—3 


*—*5^  f 


6 

! 


6 


3  4 

I  m~^  «~3,,  i 

3  <7  Pc\ 

—  2  ^2^^ 

‘  i  +  c* 

j 


2 

4^  <3 


X  .:L,  See.  =  X  1  4  . 


'V 


10  y 


_ See.  And  a  ^  a  X  1 - ^ — dL— — 

‘  2X^  QX^ 


243 


rlTZr  +' yii± .  1 

6  2345  ' 

- w— I  m — 2  m — 2  wi— 4  ,, 

+  «■  .  — :: - 7“  •4'*  ^ 


9x“ 


&c. 

81  x'’  243  _ 

Let  the  cube  root  of  600  be  required  ?  Now'  6oolf 

~  8X  i+AtIt*  Then  ,’  =  88,  «:’=5t2,  m  =  I, 

and  «  =3. 

Then  i 

ZL 

^  X  3  —  3  X5t2 


234  ,  ^ 

m*—  I  m — 2  ^—3  Shc"^ 


-3^ 


2  3  c4^*^ 

m— 1  m  —  2 
4  w  . - 2  a 


$cd 


,  m— I  / 

4  ^  ^  J 


88 


i.cocooooo  ^—1  — 4  ^^77^5  ^  ^  . 

5  •  6  *  i 


jL 

=2.  4xJ-l| 

^  5 1  2  1 

5y^ 

-  J  V  -^  *^  !  ■ 

22:  -ffrXriTi 

81 

10  y*  ^ 

243 

_  10  V  « ^1  ^ 

^  TTtI 

_  v.  x 

729*' 5  ~  ^ 

0561  *  '* 

_  l  J  4  ^  Ji  8_l 

=2  5-7,  T 1  ^  5  *  » 1 

0.05729166 

0.00328233’ 


2  3.  4 

— -1  m  '  2  m — 3  — 4  ^ — 5 


+  '”•  2  •  3  •  4  '  5  •5'* 


bu 


4  • 


m — i  m — 2  m  — 3  ^ — 4)6^*r* 


43  V 


4 


C  ^^<5 

1  m— 2 


O.COOO0453 


'  ^  2^6  bed 

2  3  V  C 

T  m^2  C  ^  ^  f 
4  ^*’2  •  ^  <  2  i:  <f 


•^m  a 
See, 


Nov/i 
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Senes.  Now  each  term  of  the  given  ferles  Is  to  be  compared  above  theorem  ;  and  by  fubftitution  in  the  fecond,  the  Series. 
'  with  the  correfpondent  terms  In  the  fir  ft  part  of  the  feveral  terms  of  the  required  ferles  will  be  obtained. 

Examples. 

jjl,  "What  is  the  fquare  of  the  ferles  y — — y^'-h&c.  ? 

By  comparing  this  with  the  general  theorem,  we  find  s^y,  d  =  i,  h-rzoy  — i,  drzoy  gzz — i,  &c.  and 
m'=z2  ;  whence  y — y^ft-y^  — y^^  =y*  X  {i  2  a  x*  —  2  c  e  &c.  =y^X  (i — 2  y’+jy'* — 4y^)s 

+  2€X^  —  2g  x^  J 

&c.  =  y^  —  2y ^  +  3y'5—  4^8,  5cc. 

2cl.  Required  the  fourth  power  of  the  ferles  i  +x:+x*-j-x3,  &c.  ? 

Here  a=  I,  <3=  i,  I?  ^  c=  ly  dz::  i.  Sc  m  = 

Then  1  +  .v  +  x\  &c.  =  1+4  ^  x;  +  6  ^b^x3+  b^x\  See. 

+  4^  +I2^J+12^^^ 

+  ^d  +  6 

+  12  bd 

+  4  ^ 

=  I  +  4  x:  +  10  x;^  +  20  +  35  a;%  &c. 


X  1  1  X 

^dy  What  Is  the  fquare 


In  this  cafe  »  zz — ,  xzz—y  azz  i,  bzz  i,  rz:  i,  Jzzi,  &  mzz  2. 


'Then  L+  *+J,  &cJ*z=-;;:r  xfi+25X— +^^X"3  +2^cX  — +  2^^X  4> 

X  x?^  1  \  ^  ^ 

+  2  c  +2 d 


+ 

+  2e 


X' 


'+T  + 

12  3  4  r 

+  -ZS  +  Ts  +  T3.  See* 


x;" 


What  Is  the  fquare  root  of 
The  quantity  reduced  Is  x 


In  this  < 


3  ^  ^  _  X  '"-Hi  =: _ — 


4  3 

Then 


»•’  —  *7  +77^> 


r.2 - - 4. - 

2  “4r* 

I 

..?!  4.  i!,  &c. 

2r^’^4r^”^ 

6r®+  8/ 

I  I 

azz  \yhz=.  —  ^  —  4r'*’ 

--f  ,&c. 

-xfi+4 

3  Xi  .  5  X3 

+“r+.-TQt; 

,  &c. 


4^ 


Sr’*  32r® 

+ 


It 

Of  an  har. 


I  ^  X7  . 

r  4^3  ”*  32r^  '  3^4^^ 


14 


12  r" 

t  ix:^ 

7>  &c. 

*  iyjrr2i)«/V  .S£X/E^»  a  ferles  of  terms  formed  In  harmoni-  Again,  let  x  be  the  fourth  term,  to  find  which  m  The  mc- 

anonical  fe‘.  cal  proportion.  It  has  been  already  obferved  in  the  terms  of  a  and  by  we  have  [ending 

lies.  article  Proportion,  that  if  three  numbers  be  in  har-  ^ --  A  feries. 

raonical  proportion,  the  firft  is  to  the  third  as  the  dif-  *  ‘  *  za  —  b^za  —  b 

ference  between  the  firft  and  fecond  is  to  the  difference  ab  _  ab'^ 

between  the  fecond  and  third.  _  ^  Then^x  z  a — b  ^ 

Let  ay  by  and  x  be  three  terms  In  haimonlcal  pro-  3  a  ^  —  2  b'^  ^  _  ah^ 

portion  :  then  df :  X  ::  —  b  \b — x  i  *  “2^  —  b 

whence  rtx  —  bxzzab'* — ax^  2a  ~  b  ab 

-  znA2a«—bx=ab  x=  Ya'—b'  J^ib—^U^—Zu—ib' 

then  ar  = - — r-  Hence  the  three  {ijg,-eforethefourfirft  terms  area. 


2  a  — b 


firft  tenns  of  this  ferles  Is  ay  by- 


a  b 


Z(t- 


la-b  ia-~zh 
Whence  the  law  of  the  ferles  is  obvious,  and  It  mny  be 

continued 


Series. 


S  E 

continued  as  follows,  a.  b, 
ab 


R 

ab 


C 

a  b 


8cc. 


and  the  term  is 


3  —  zb^ 
ab 


4«— 3^' 


The  fi’  ft 
term  kfs 
than  the 
f  cond,  and 
lK>th  po- 
fjtive,  the 
feries  wid 
become  ne- 
gative. 

14 

But  if  the 
firft  ss 
greater 
tl-.an  the 
fecond,  the 
feries  is  af¬ 
firmative 

.*5 

The  reci¬ 
procals  of 
an  ai  ith- 
ir.et’cal 
progref- 
iion  in  har¬ 
monic  al 
proportion 
and  con¬ 
versely. 

16 

Summa¬ 
tion  of  a 
recurring 
feries. 


5^2 — 4^  ’  n  —  i.a — 71 — z.b 

If,  in  a  feries  of  terms  in  harmonical  proportion,  a  and 
b  be  two  affirmative  quantities,  and  fuch  that  a.^h  ; 
th-en  this  feries,  wffiichis  pofitive  at  firft,  will  become 
negative  as  foon  as  n  — 2  •  h  exceeds  n  —  i  .  <2.  But  if 
a  by  the  feries  will  converge,  and  although  produced 
to  infinity  will  not  become  negative. 

Let  a  and  h  be  equal  to  2  and  i  refpeftively  ;  then 
this  feries  becomes  4-T«T-i>  fmee,  if  each  term 

of  an  harmonical  feries  be  divided  by  the  fame  quantity, 
the  feries  will  ftill  be  harmonical.  Therefore  4-* T‘f 'L  b 
&c.  Is  an  harmonical  feries:  whence  the  denorhinators  of 
this  feries  form  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion  ;  and  converfely,  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithme¬ 
tical  progreffion  are  in  harmonical  proporfion. 

Recurring  SRnnsy  a  feries  of  which  any  term  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  preceding 
terms,  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  determinate  numbers 
whether  pofitive  or  negative.  Thus  2.  3.  19.  loi.  543* 
2917.  15671,  &c.  is  a  recurring  feries,  each  term  of 
■  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  two  preceding 
t^ms,  the  hrft  of  which  being  previoiifly  multiplied  by 
\he  conftant  quantity  2  and  the  other  by  5.  Thus  the 
third  term  1 9  =  2  X  2  +  3 X  5  ;  the  fourth  term  101  = 
3X  2-f  19  X  5,  &c. 

The  principal  operation  in  a  feries  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  finding  its  fum. — For  this  purpofe,  the  two  firft 
and  two  laft  terms  of  the  feries  muft  be  given,  together 
with  the  conftant  multipliers. 

Let  a,  by  r,  dy  e,/,  &c.  be  any  number  of  terms  of  a 
feries  formed  according  to  the  above  law,  each  fiic- 
ceffive  term  being  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  prodinfts 
of  the  two  preceding  terms,  the  firft  being  multiplied 
by  tlie  given  quantity  m,  and  the  other  by  the  given 
-quantity  n.  Hence  we  will  have  the  following  feries 
of  equations  c  m  a  n  by  m  b  •{•tt  Cy  ezizm  c 
n  dy y  IT  md  ncy  See.  Then  adding  thefe  equations, 

we  obtain  c 

I  c  d’\‘  e.  Now  the  firft  member  of  this  equation 
is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  except  the  two  firft ;  the 
quantity  by  which  m  is  multiplied  in  the  fecond  mem¬ 
ber  is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  except  the  two  laft  ;  and 
that  by  which  n  is  multiplied  is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms 
except  the  firft  and  laft.  Now  let  s  ^  fum  of  the  feries . 
then  s  —  a  —  bzz  m  x  x  —  e  —  /* -j-  «  X  s  —  a  ^ —  f 

Hence  x=  »>x7+7+«  Y.Tff—o—b, 

Vi n  —  l 

Let  the  fiim  of  the  firft  feven  terms  of  the  abov^ 
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Reverfion  of  SERtRS  is  the  method  of  finding  llu: 
value  of  the  quantity  whofe  fevcral  powers  are  involved 
in  a  feries,  in  terms  of  the  quantity  which  is  equal  to 
the  given  feries. 

In  order  to  this,  a  feries  muft  be  aftumed,  which  be¬ 
ing  involved  and  fubftituted  for  the  quantity  equal  to 
the  feries,  and  its  powers,  negledling  thofe  terms  whole 
powers  exceed  the  higheft  power  to  which  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  extend  the  feries. 

Let  it  be  required  to  reverttheferiestf^f  +  ^A:’^- 
c  -{-e  x^ySee.  zz:y  ;  ovy  to  find  x  in  an  infinite 

feries  exprefted  in  the  powers  of  y.  ’ 

Subftitutey^  for  Xy  and  the  indices  of  the  powers  of 
y  in  the  equation  will  be  2  n,  3  n,  &c.  and  i,  there¬ 
fore  nzzi  •y  and  the  differences  are  o.  i.  2.  3.  4.  5.  &c. 
Hence,  in  this  cafe,  the  feries  to  be  affumed  is  Ay  -f- 
-f-  &c.  which  being  ‘involved  and  fubftitu¬ 

ted  for  the  refpedlive  powers  of  x,  then  we  have 


feries  be  required  f 

Two  laft  terms 

115671 

1  2917 

Firft  term  2 

Laft  term  15671 

Sum 

18588 

Sum  *5673 

w 

2 

«  -  5 

37176 

7836? 

783*55 

Sum 

—  2+3 

115541 

5 

24.5—11=6  j 
‘  VouXVII.  Pm  I. 

”5536 

19256  = 

Sum  of  the  feries* 

(= 

(=■ 


z  b  A  B  4“  ^  A^ 


)  = 


a 

2  b'^  — 


a  c 


D 


23AC+^B^  +  3  c  B  +  </  A4  ’ 


Sabc—:;b^—a^d 
a'  ’ 

by^  2  i'  —  ac 
+  7?  X 

Examples. 

jjy  Let  X 

ing  in  this  cafe  equal  to  i ,  ^  = 


See.  and  confequently  x 

4  ,  5^ — 5 


X/,  &c. 


X- 

-4-  — _ 
3 


x*> 


See.  — y.  There  a  be- 


2  *  ^  4^ 

1  I 

2  '  3  '  4  - 

See.  we  ffiall,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values,  have  x  =  ^ 

II 

6 


2  ~ 


-r  z=  I 


In  this  example  we  have  x=zxy  a  i, 

V 

«  =  —  I,  &c. ;  whence  x  zd. - f 

I  ' 

zzl±l—f 

I 


b  zz~iy 

,-L  /  + 


-f  + 


-y\  See.  =y  +  y 


&C. 


SJ,  Let  a  =  r—  --  4 


x» 


See.  to  find  x  ? 

Put  r  —  azzv; then  v  =: 


2r  ^  2  4r^  ^20r^  "^4032 


2  r" 


X* 


4032  r- 

a=z-  i 


Sec. 


720 

By  comparifon  we  find  x  =  x*,  y  ==  v, 


f  c 


720 

rp 


dzz 


403  2  r’ 


,  Sec. 

Hence 


Setica. 


ax  =  Ay  +  By*  +  Cy3 -j- Dy%  &c. *1 
bx^:=:  +^x\*y*  +  2^AByH"2^ACy4 1  .  ) 

•pi^B^y'^j  ^  —  y 

f  x3  zr  +  f  +  3^^^Byq  Sec.  | 

dx^  4-  A^y^y  Sec.  J 

Whence,  by  comparing  the  homologous  terms, 

f  b 

have  a  Ay  =  y/  therefore  A  ,  B  =  3-, 


2(/,  Let  *  —  4-  4-  X!,  See.  =y;  to  find 
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Hence  =  a  r  <1; 


—  I 
2Ar^ 


I 


288r<5 


I  440^“ 


8r^ 

I  4 

X^\  See.  =  2  r  -u  +  ^  •?;*  +  ~  V 

whence  x  =  '^2/‘yX^i4-  ^  ^  4* 

€<c. 


,34. - - 

Si'' 


l6or' 


:.+ 


*1^^,  See. 

_5^, 
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Summnfion  of  Series  is  the  method  oF  finding  the 
fnm  of  the  terms  of  an  infinite  leries  produced  to  in¬ 
finity,  or  the  fum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  fuch  a 
leries. 

The  value  of  any  arithmetical  feries,  as  »*  +  +  3^ 

+  4* .  .  .  varies  according  as  (n)  the  number 

of  its  terms  varies  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  can  be  exprefs- 
.  4xi  in  a  general  manner,  it  muft  be  explicable  by  n  and 
its  powers  with  determinate  coefiicients  ;  and  tkofe 
powers,  in  thk  cafe,  rauil  be  rational,  or  fuch  whole 
indices  are  whole  politive  numbers  ;  becaufc  the  progref- 
fion,  being  a  wdiok  number,  cannot  admit  of  furd  quan¬ 
tities.  Laflly,  it  will  appear  that  the  greatell  of  the 
laid  indices  cannot  exceed  the  common  index  of  the 
feries  by  more  than  unity  :  far,  otherwife,  when  n  is 
taken  indefinitely  great,  the  higheft  power  of  n  would 
be  indefinitely  greater  than  the  fum  of  all  the  rell  of 
the  terms. 

Th  us  the  higheft  power  of  in  an  expreflion  exhi¬ 
biting  the  value  of  i^4‘2"4-3'' 4- 4^..«^  cannot  be 
greater  than  ;  for  1*4-  2^  -f  3""  is  manifeft- 

ly  lefs  than  or  n^4*«^  +  «^4”?  &c.  continued  to  n 
terms  ;  but  when  n  is  indefinitely  great,  is  indefi¬ 
nitely  greater  than  or  any  other  inferior  power  of 
K,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  the  equation.  This 
being  premifed,  the  method  of  inveftigation  may  be  as 
follows : 

Examples. 

l .  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  i  4*  2  4- 
3  4"  4  +..  ..«  ? 

Eet  A  «“  4*  B  n  be  aflumed,  according  to  the  fore¬ 
going  obfervations,  as  an  univerfal  expreflion  for  the 
value  of  I  “h  2  4"  3  “1“  4‘h..n,  where  A  and  13  repre- 
fent  unknown  but  determinate  quantities.  Therefore, 
fince  the  equation  is  fuppofed  to  hold  univerfally, 
whatfoever  is  the  number  of  terms,,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  number  of  tei*ms  be  increafed  by  unity,  or,  which 
ie  the  fame  thing,  if  «  -h  x  be  wroU  therein  inftead  of 
ft,  the  equation  will  ftill  fubfift ;  and  we  lhall  have 

Ax«4-il  4"  Bx  «4*  i  =  1 4"  2  4*  3  4“4 . n-\-n — i. 

Prom  which  the  firft  equation  being  fubtraded,  there 
remains  AXn+  it^  — A«2  4-B  Xn^i — B«=«4-i5 
this  coRtraded  will  be  2An4-A  +  B=:rt4-i; 
whence  wc  have  2A—1  Xn+A+B  —  i=ot 
Wherefore,  by  taking  2  A  —  1=0,  and  A  +  B  —  i 
Ss  O,  w'e  have  A~i,  and  B  ;=  4'  i  snd  confequently 

3  +  2  +  3  +  4. . n  (  =  An*  +  B  n)  =  ^  |  = 

«  X  «  4*  I 
2 

hat  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  iirft'  terms^  of  the  feries 
1  +  24-3.  &c.? 


2.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  i*  +  2»  +  3? . 

or  1 ,  -4-  4  +  9  4-  1 6 . .  ? 

Let  A  +  13  +  C  n,  according  to  the  aforefaid 

obfervations,  be  aflumed  =.  j  ^  4.  2^  4-  3^ . ;  then, 

preceding  cafe,  we  lhall  have  A  X  n  4-  1  j  ^ 

+  B  X  «  +  J 1*  +  C  X  n  4"  i  =  I*  +  2»  +  3^ . n*  X 

«  *t-  1 P  ;  that  is,  by  involving  n  +  i  to  its  feveral  pow'- 
ers,  A  +  3  A  «*  +  3  A  n  +  A  +  B  r/  4*  2  B  «  +  B 
+  Cn-hC=j^+2^  +  +  »  T*  I  h  ;  from  which 

fubtrading  the  former  equation,  we  obtain  3  A  4- 

3A«4-A  +  2  B  ^T^B  +  C  (rrrn-*- 1  j*)  =  n*  -f-  2  «  +  i  ; 
and  cohfequently  3  A  —  1  X  -j-  3  A  4-  2  B  —  2  X  n 
+  A,-|-  B  +  C  —  1=0;  whence  3  A  —  i  =  c,  3  A 
+  2  B  — 2  o,  and  A  4"  B  +  C  —  1:11:0;  therefore 
2  —  2  A 

— =4,  C=:i^A-B= 


A  =  4,  B== 


and  confequently  i  +  4  +  9  +  16 . =  ”  4-  ^ 

or  +  l 

6 

What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  firft  terms  of  the  feries 

T4-2^  +  3*,  &c.? _ 


Here  n  =r  1  c,  then 


r/  *  tt  +  I  •  2  «  +  i 


loXi 1X2  I 


6  6 

=  .?8y.  _ 

3.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  l^+2’4-3’+4^ . n% 

or  I  4-8  +  27  4-64.... 

By  putting  An^  +B«''+Cn^  +  Bn  =  i  +8  + 
27  +  64.... ;  and  proceeding  as  above,  we  ihall  have 
4  A  «^4“^  ^  n^+4  a  «TA‘+3  Bn* +  3  Bn  +  B4'2C« 
4"  C  4~B)  (=  n  4*  i|  )  =  n^  +  3  n^4"  therefore 

4  A —  I  Xn'^4’6A  +  3  B -»'3Xn^+4  A+3B  t  2C — 3 
Xn  +  A4"B4*C+B— izzo.  Hence  A  = 

I)  (— ^  —  A  —  B  —  C)iz:o;  and  therefore  T  4* 

+  3+4  «—-  +  -  + -or  = - - 1  * 

4-  2  4>  ^ 

In  the  very  fame  manner  it  will  be  found,  that 
l^+  2"  +  3^ . n*  =z-  +  -  +  -  —  — 

I^+  2^  +  3^ . -n^  =  -4-f- 


B 


1  2 


12 
m  n 


+  2^+  3" . n^  =-  +  ^4.  1  1  +  JL 

^  ^  7  ^  2^  2  6+42- 

What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  firft  terms  of  the  feries 
I3+  2^  +  3%  &c.  ? 

n""  X  n  -h  100  X  I2r 

n=ic,  then - - - - z=  25X1 2-1 

4  4 

=  3025. 

4.  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  of  tru 

angular  numbers  o,  i,  3,  6,  10 . .  ? 

Let  A«^  +  B  «  *  +  C  «  =  o,  I,  2, ’3 . n,  =  _ _ _ 

Now  the  n  4-  i  th  term  of  this  feries,  by  Example  2.  is 

T+2-  A/n  4.  if  +  B  .-^4-  ij*  .  C  . 

- n*  n 

n  +  ^-’'f  +  “J+2*  equation  be¬ 

ing  fubtraded  from  this,  we  have  3  A  n*  +  3  A  4-  2  B' 


iHthia  cafe  lo.then  ”  +  _ ^ 

- - X  «  +  A  +  B+C=  — +-.  Or,3A«»  +  3A«  + 


A 
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The  difTerencc  of  thefc  feries  is 


T  —  a 


Whence,  by  equating  the  homologous  terms,  we 
have  3  A  n  A  zz  i  2  B  =:  3  A;  whence 

2  B  Y —  T  —  A  “h  C  “  —  B.  Hence  C  ~ 

Now,  thefe  values  being  fubftituted  in  the  above 

equation,  gives  the  fum  =  "g"  —  ^  = 

and  if «  -J-  1  be  put  for  f?,  the 


n  r 


-fa  —  I  Xr  f-  a 


r  > 


tam. 


—  I  .  w  +  I 


-f.  1  .  «  -f  2 


fum  of  n  terms  of  this  feries  will  be  ■  . 

1.2  .3 

By  proceedln^r  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fum  of  « 

terms  of  pyramidal  numbers,  if  4,  10,  20,  35,  Sac .  Doftrine  of  Chances,  and  a  Paper  by  the  fame  author  in 

the  Philotophical  Tranfadious,  n<=>  240 ;  Simpfon’s  Al- 

I  rP  T'?! _ * _  ^  •A  *  ^rv  «  Mr^rr  ^<1 


which  reduced  becomes  • 

To  proceed  farther  would  lead  11s  far  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  aligned  for  this  article ;  we  mull  therefore  refer 
thofe  who  require  more  information  on  this  fubjedl  to 
the  following  authors.— Bertrand’s  JDiveloppementf  &c. 
vol.  I  ;  Dodfon’s  Mathematical  Repofitory,  vol.  i  ;  E- 
merfon’s,  Algebra  ;  Appendix  to  Gravefend’s  Algebra; 
Hutton’s  Paper  on  Cubic  Equations  and  Infinite  Se¬ 
ries,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  17804  Mac- 
lauriii’s  Fluxions;  Malcolm’s  Arithmetic  ;  Mafere’s  i\n- 
nuities  ;  and  Serif  tores  Logarithmic}  f  See. ;  He  Moivre’s 


«  will  be  found  : 


«  .  n  i  .  «  ^  "  "b  3* 


And 


1.2  .3  .  4 

the  fum  of  any  feries  of  figurate  numbers  is  determined 
by  a  like  formula,  the  law  of  continuation  being  obvi¬ 
ous. 

What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  firfl  terms  of  triangular 
numbers  i,  3,  6,  10,  15,  Sac,  ?  _ 

n  .n  +  1  ,  n  -h  2  TOXnXl2 
Here  «  =  10;  then  - - - —  = - - 


:  220, 


3 


conti- 


I  2 

5.  Let  the  fum  of  the  feries  “b 
nued  to  n  terms  be  required  ? 

If  we  multiply  this  feries  indefinitely  continued  by 
R  —  il*,  or  —  2  R  +  I,  the  produdl  is  R;  therc- 

R 

fore  the  amount  of  the  indefinite  feries  is  ^ 

the  fum  of  n  terms  may  be  found  by  fubtrafting  the 
terms  after  the  «th  from  that  amount.  Now,  the  terms 

n  -f-  I  n  “f-  2  ,  .  t 

after  the  ^/th  are  +  *^-7—;,  See.  which  may 


R«  4- 1  ^  R'^  +  2’ 

be  divided  into  the  two  following  feries  : 

I  I  I  _  n 

•R+  Ri  +  R? 

t 


R"  ^ ' 


•I 


R2» 

I 

R^‘’ 


R 


&c.  = 


R«^R 


and  r  for  R- 


and 


Second,  ^  + 

Now,  if  we  write  a  for 

fubtra<fl  the  fum  of  thefe  tw^o  feries  from  the  amount 
of  the  propofed  feries  indefinitely  continued,  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  found  jr  — 


a  _  n  a 

—  xR  — —  . 

r 


6.  Let  the  fum  of  the  feries 


71  R 


n  —  2  ^  n— 3 


&c.  be  required  ^ 

'I'his  feries  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  tw'O  fol¬ 
lowing. 

n  n  n  I  .  t  .  I 


Firft, . 


;R 


5,  &c.  _ 


&C.  = 


Second,  ^+„-^ 


,&c.  =:  -X 
n 


\  I  I 

R+ir*+R" 


(  I  —  a  ^  a 

&;c.  =  -X - XR— 

nr  r 


gebra,  Effays,  Fluxions,  and  Mifcellanies  ;  Sterling’s 
Summatio  et  Interfolatio  Serierum  ;  Syntagma  Matheftosy 
Sac. 

SERINGAPATAM,  the  capital  of  My  fore,  the 
dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  of 
the  Cavery  river,  about  290  or  300  miles  from  Ma¬ 
dras.  The  ifland,  upon  furvey,  appeared  to  be  about 
four  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
acrofs  the  middle,  where  it  is  likewife  higheft,  whence 
it  gradually  falls  and  narrow's  towards  the  extremities. 
The  v/efl:  end  of  the  ifland,  on  w'hich  there  is  a  fort  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  flopcs  more,  efpccially  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  ground  rifing  on  the  oppofitc  fide 
of  the  river  commands  a  diftinft  view  of  every  part  of 
the  fort.  The  fort  and  oiitw>'orks  occupy  about  a  mile 
of  the  weft;  end  of  the  ifland,  and  are  diftlnguifhed  by 
magnificent  buildings,  and  ancient  Hindoo  pagodas, 
coutrafted  with  the  more  lofty  and  fplendid  monuments 
lately  railed  in  honour  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
great  garden,  called  the  Lau/  Baugy  covers  about  as 
much  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  as  the  fort  and  out¬ 
works  do  of  the  weft;  and  the  whole  intermediate  fpace, 
except  a  fmall  inclofure  on  the  north  bank  near  the  fort, 
was,  before  the  laft  vrar,  filled  w'lth  houfes,  and  formed 
an  extenfive  fuburb,  of  which  the  greateft  part  w'as  dc- 
ftroyed  by  Tippoo  to  make  room  for  batteries  to  de¬ 
fend  the  ifland  when  attacked  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Earl  Cornw'allis  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  Februa¬ 
ry  1792.  This  fuburb,  or  tow'ii  of  modern  ftru<fture, 
is  about  half  a  mile  fquare,  divided  into  regular  crofs 
itreets,  all  w'ide,  and  fhaded  on  each  frde  by  trees.  It 
is  furrouEded  by  a  ilrong  mud  wall,  contains  many  good 
houfes,  and  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by  the  Sultan 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  for  the  con- 
venieiice  of  troops  ftationed  on  that  part  of  the  ifland 
for  its  defence.  A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  town 
is  the  entrance  to  the  great  garden,  which  w'as  laid  out 
in  tegular  fhady  walks  of  large  cyprefs  trees,  and 
abounding  with  fruit-trees,  flowcis,  and  vegetables  of 
every  defeription.  It  pofiefled  all  the  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  a  country  retirement,  and  was  dignified  by 
the  maufoleum  of  Hyder  the  late  fultan,  and  a  fiiperb 
new  palace  built  by  his  fon.  This  noble  garden  was 
devoted  to  deftnidion ;  and  the  trees  which  had  fhaded 
their  proud  matter,  and  contributed  to  his  pleafures, 
were  formed  into  the  means  of  protefting  his  enemies 
in  fubverting  hi’s  empiie.  Before  that  event,  fo  glori¬ 
ous  to  the  arms  of  England,  this  infulatcd  metropolis 
P  p  2  (fays 
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Serinrrham  (fays  Major  Dirom)  muft  have  been  the  vicheft,  moft 
e  convenient,  and  beautiful  fpot  pofTefl'ed  in  the  prefeiit 

_ ^  age  by  any  native  prince  in  India  ;  but  when  the  allies 

left  it,  the  Sultan’s  fort  and  city  only  remained  in  re¬ 
pair  amidft  all  the  wrecks  of  his  former  grandeur,  the 
iiland  prefentiiig  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  .wretch¬ 
ed  harrennefs.  Tippoo  is  a  man  of  talents,  enterprife, 
and  great  wealth  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
the  remaining  years  of  his  ill-fated  life  will  be  unequal 
to  renew  the  beauties  of  his  terreftrial  paradife.  N.  Lat. 
12^  31'  45".  E.  Long.  96°  46' 45". 

SERINGHAM,  an  iiland  of  Indoftan,  formed 
about  fix  miles  north- weft  of  Trinchinopoly  by  the  river 
Cavery,  which  divides  Itfeh  into  two  branches  :  that  to 
the  northward  takes  the  name  of  CoJeroon^  but  the 
foiithern  branch  preferves  its  old  name  the  Cavery, 
!pach  of  thefe  rivers,  after  a  courfe  of  about  90  miles, 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  ;  the  Coleroon  at  Devl- 
cottah,  and  the  Cavery  near  Tranquebar,  at  about  20 
miles  diftaiice  from  one  another.  In  this  ifland^  facing 
Trinchinopoly,  ftood  a  famous  pagoda  furrounded  by 
fcven  fquare  walls  of  ftone,  25  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick,  ft’he  fpace  between  the  outward  and  fecond 
walls  meafured  310  feet,  and  fo  proportionably  of  tl;;c 
reft.  Each  inclofure  had  four  large  gates,  with  a  high 
tower ;  v  hich  were  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
fide  of  the  inclofure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  outward  wall  was  about  four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the  fouth  \vas  ornament¬ 
ed  with  pillars,  fome  of  which  were  fingle  Hones  33  feet 
in  length  and  five  in  diameter;  while  thofe  that  formed 
the  roof  were  ftill  larger  ;  and  in  the  inmoft  inclofure 
were  the  chapels. — About  half  a  mile  to  the  eaft  was 
another  large  pagoda  called  JumhihJina^  which  had  but 
one  invlofure. 

The  pagoda  of  Seringham  was  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion,  from  a  belief  that  it  contained  the  identical  image 
of  the  god  Wiftnou  \vorfhipped  by  Brama;  and  pilgrims 
came  here  from  all  parts  of  India  wdth  offerings  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  procure  abfolution.  A  large  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  ifland  was  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Bramins  who  inhabited  the  pagoda;  and  thefe,  with 
their  families,  formerly  amounted  t©  no  fewer  than 
40,000  perfons,  all  maintained  by  the  fuperftitious  li¬ 
berality  of  the  adjacent  country. 

SERIOL  A,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  of  polygamia  sequalis,  and  to  the  dais  of 
fyngcnefia  ;  and  in  "the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the 
49th  order,  Compe/ua,  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous ; 
the  calyx  fimple  ;  and  the  pappus  is  fome  what  pluniofe. 
There  are  four  fpecies;  i.  The  Levigata.  2.  .^thnen- 
fis.  3.  Cretenfis.  4.  Urens.  The  firft  is  a  native 
of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft; 
the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Italy  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

SERIPHIUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  monogamia,  and  to  the  clafs  of  fyn- 
genefia.  The  calyx  is  imbricated  ;  the  corolla  is  mo- 
nopetalous  and  regular,  with  one  oblong  feed  under  it. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  clnereum,  which  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SERIPHUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cyclades  or 
iflands  in  the  -®gean  fea,  called  Saxum  Seriphium  by 
Tacitus,  as  if  all  a  rock  ;  one  of  the  ufual  places  of  ba- 
pi(hment  among  the  Romans.  The  people,  Seriphiii 


who,  together  with  the  Siphnii,  joined  Greece  againft  Sermon 
Xerxes,  were  almoft  the  only  iflanders  who  refiifed 
to  give  him  earth  and  water  in  token  of  fubiihflion, 
(Herodotus).  Serlphia  Rana,  a  proverbial  faying  con- 
cernhig  a  perfon  v\'ho  can  neither  fing  nor  fay;  frogs  in 
this  ifland  being  faid  to  be  dumb,  (Pliny). 

SERMON,  a  difeourfe  delivered  in  public,  for  the 
purpole  of  religious  inftriidlion  and  improvement. 

Funeral  Sbrj^ion,  See  Funeral  Orations. 

SERON  OF  ALMONDS,  IS  the  quantity  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  weight;  of  anile  feed,  it  is  from  three  to  four  hun¬ 
dred;  of  Caftile  foap,  from  two  hundred  and  an  hrilt  co. 
three  hundred  and  three  quarters. 

SEROSITY,  in  medicine,  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

SERPENS,  in  aftroiiomy,  a  conftellation  in  the 
northern  hemifpliere,  called  more  particularly  Serpens 
Ophtuchi,  I'he  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Serpens,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  18  ;  in  Tycho’s,  13  ;  in  He- 
velius’s,  22  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  64. 

SsRpENS  Biceps,  or  Doullc-headed  Snake;  a  monfter 
of  the  ferpent  kind,  there  being  110  permanent  fpecies 
of  this  conformation.  That  reprefented  oa  Plate 
CCCCXLIX.  and  copied  from  Edwards,  came  from 
the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  ;  and  was  laid  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  an  egg  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pullet’s  egg  by 
a  man  who  found  it  under-ground  as  he  was  digging. 

The  heads  were  not  in  an  horizontal  pofition  when  tlie 
fnake  lay  on  its  belly,  but  inclined  to  each  other  on 
their  iiader-lides,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  throat  to 
come  in  between  the  tv/o  heads  underneath,  as  is  ex- 
p  re  fled  at  A.  The  upper-fide,  for  the  whole  length, 
was  covered  with  fmall  leaks,  falling  one  over  another  ; 
the  belly  was  covered  with  fingle  fcales  running  acrofs 
it,  in  the  form  of  half  rjngs.  It  was  all  over  of  a  yel- 
lowlfli  colour,  without  any  fpots  or  variation.  Mr  Ed¬ 
wards  alfo  informs  us,  that  a  perfon  brought  to  hin> 
a  common  Englifli  fnake,  which  had  two  heads  quite 
feparate  from  each  other,  the  necks  parting  about  an 
inch  from  the  head. 

Serpens,  Serpent,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  zoo¬ 
logy,  an^ order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  am- 
phibia,  and  comprehending  fix  genera,  viz.  the  crotalus, 
or  rattle-fnake  ;  the  boa,  including  ten  fpecies  ;  the  ro- 
luber,  or  viper  ;  the  angu's,  or  fnake  :  the  amphjbanii,  or 
annulated  fnake,  the  body  and  tail  of  which  are  coin- 
pofed  of  annular  fegments ;  and  the  cacilia,  or  tentacu¬ 
lated  fnake,  the  body  and  tail  of  which  are  wrinkled, 
without  fcales,  and  the  upper  part  furnllhed  with  twq 
feelers  ;  and  including  two  fpecies.  See  an  account  of 
thefe  genera  under  their  refpedlive  names.  j 

The  cliaradlers  of  ferpeiits,  accoVding  to  Linnaeus,  Diftjn- 
are  thefe:  They  are  amphibious  animals,  breathing 
through  the  mouth  by  means  of  lungs  only  ;  having 
tapering  body,  110  diftindl  neck  ;  the  jaws  not  articuW 
ted,  but  dilatable,  and  deftitute  of  feet,  fins,  and  ears.  ^ 

The  ferpent  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  enemy  General 
of  man;  and  it  has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify 
annoy  him,  notwithftanding  all  the  arts  which  have 
been  pra6lifed  to  deftroy  it.  Formidable  in  itfelf,  it 
deters  the  invader  from  the  purfuit  ;  and  from  its  fi-» 
gure,  capable  of  finding  Ihelter  in  a  little  fpace,  it  is 
not  eafily  difeovered  by  thofe  who  would  venture,  to 
encounter  it.  Thus  poffeffed  at  once  of  potent  arms, 
and  inacceflible  or  fecure  retreats,  it  baffles  all  the 

arts 
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Serpens,  arts  of  man,  though  ever 

— -  deftrudion.  For  this  reafon,  there  is  fcarce  a  country 

in  the  world  that  does  not  Hill  give  birth  to  this  poi- 
fonous  brood,  that  feems  formed  to  quell  human  pride, 
and  reprefs  the  boafts  of 'fecurity.  Mankind  have  dri- 
ven  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf,  from  their  vicini¬ 
ty  ;  but  the  fnake  and  the  viper  ftill  defy  their  power. 

‘  I'heir  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by  human  af- 
fiduity ;  and  it  is  polhble  fome  of  the  kinds  are  whol- 
ly  deftroyed.  In  none  of  tlie  countries  of  Europe  are 
they  fufficiently  numerous  to  be  truly  terrible.  The 
\  arious  malignity  that  has  been  aferibed  to  European 
ierpents  of  old  is  now  iitterly^  unknown  j  there  aie  not 
above  three  or  four  kinds  that  are  dangerous,  and 
their  poifon  operates  in  all  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
drov.'ly  death,  the  llarting  of  the  blood  from  every 
pore,  the  infatiable  and  imrning  tlrirH,  the  melting 
down  the  folid  mafs  oi  the  whole  form  into  one  heap 
of  putrefadfion,  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  the  bites^  of 
Alrican  ferpents,  are  horrors  with  which  vve  are  entire¬ 
ly  unacquainted. 

But  though  we  have  thus  reduced  thefe  dangers,  ha¬ 
ving  been  incapable  of  wholly  removing  them,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  they  ilill  rage  with  all  their  ancient 
malignity.  In  the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  ferpents  propagate 
in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all  countries  thofe  re¬ 
gions  have  them  in  the  gr'eateft  abundance  where  the 
fields  are  unpeopled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate 
fupplies  warmth  and  humidity.  Ail  along  the  fwampy 
banks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroonoko,  where  the  fun 
is  hot,  the  for  ells  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  fer- 
pents  cling  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  infinite 
numbers,  and  carry  on  an  unceairng  war  againft  all 
ether  animals  in  their  vicinity.  Travellers  have  allured 
us,  that  they  have  oiten  feen  large  Inakes  twining 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  encompaffing  it  like  a 
wreath,  and  thus  riling  and  delcending  at  pleafure. — 
We  are  rrot,  therefore,  to  reje6f  as  wholly  labulous  the 
accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  terrible  devafta- 
tions  committed  by  a  Irngk  ferpent.  It  is  probable,  in 
early  times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  man¬ 
kind  were  but  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  that  fer- 
peiits,  continuing  undillurbed  poflelTors  of  the  forelt, 
grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude  ;  and  every'  other  tribe 
of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then  might  have  hap¬ 
pened,  that  ferpents  reigned  the  tyrants  of  a  dillrid 
for  centuries  together.  To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown 
by  time  and  rapacity  to  lOO  or  1 50  feet  in  length,  the 
lion,  the  tiger,"  and  even  the' elephant  itfelf,  were  but 
feeble  opponents.  That  horrible  feetor,  which  even  the 
commonell  and  the  moH  harmlefs  fnakes  are  Hill  found 
to  diffufe,  might,  in  thefe  larger  ones,  become  too 
powerful  for  any  living  being  to  Vv^itliHand ;  and  while 
they  preyed  without  diHinblion,  they  might  thus  alfo 
have  poifoned  the  atmofphere  around  them.  In  this 
manner,  having  for  ages  lived  in  the  hidden  and  un¬ 
peopled  foreH,  and  finding,  as  their  appetites  were  more 
])owerful,  the  quantity  of  their  prey  decreafing,  it  is 
pofiible  they  might  venture  boldly  from  their  retreats 
into  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  carry 
conHernation  among  mankind,  as  they  had  before  de- 
folation  among  the  lower  ranks  of  nature.  We  have 
many  hiHoiies  of  antiquity,  prefenting  us  fuch  a  pic- 
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fo  earneHly  bent  upon  its  tiire,  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation  finking  under  the 
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ravages  of  a  fingle  ferpent.  At  that  time  man  had  not  — -‘'v'— 
learned  the  art  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  many  to  effedb 
one  great  purpofe.  Oppofing  multitudes  only  added 
new  vidlims  to  the  general  calamity,  and  increafed  mu¬ 
tual  embarralTment  and  terror.  The  animal  was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  fingly  oppofed  by  him  who  had  the  greatefl 
Hrength,  the  beH  armour,  and  the  moH  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage.  In  fueh  an  encounter,  hundreds  muH  have  fal¬ 
len  ;  till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  red,  by  a  fortunate 
blow,  or  by  taking  the  monHer  in  its  torpid  interval, 
and  furcharged  with  fpoil,  might  kill,  and  thus  rid  his 
country  of  the  dellroyer.  Such  was  the  original  oc¬ 
cupation  of  heroes  ;  and  thofe  who  firH  obtained  that 
name,  from  their  deHroyiiig  the  ravagers  of  the  earth, 
gained  it  much  more  defervedly  than  their  fucceflbrs, 
who  acquired  their  reputation  only  for  their  flcill  in  de- 
Hroying  each  other.  But  as  we  defeend  into  more  en¬ 
lightened  antiquity,  wc  find  thefe  animals  lefs  formi¬ 
dable,  as  being  attacked  in  a  more  fuecefsful  manner. 

We  are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  army  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bagrada  in  Airica,  an  enormous  fer¬ 
pent  difputed  his  palTage  over.  We  are  aflured  by  Pliny, 
that  it  was  1 20  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  deHroyed  many 
of  the  army.  At  laH,  however,  the  battering  engines 
were  brought  out  agalnH  it ;  and  thefe  aflailiug  it  at  a 
diHance,  it  was  foon  deHroyed.  Its  fpoils  were  car- 
ried  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  an'  ovation 
for  his  fuccefs.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  fabts  better 
afeertained  in  liiHory  than  thi^  :  an  ovation  was  a  re¬ 
markable  honour  ;  and  was  given  only  for  fome  fignal 
exploit  that  did  not  deferve  a  triumph :  no  hifiorian 
would  offer  to  invent  that  part  of  the  Hory  at  leall,  ^ 

without  being  fub]e<H  to  the  moH  fhameful  dete<Hion, 

The  flcin  was  kept  for  feveral  years  after  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol ;  and  Pliny  fays  he  faw  it  there.  At  prefent,  in¬ 
deed,  fuch  ravages  from  ferpents  are  fcarce  leen  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;  not  but  that,  in  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  fome  of  them  are  powerful  enough  to  brave  the 
alTaults  of  men  to  this  day. 

Nequent  exphrt  corda  tuendo 

Terribiles  oculos  villofaque  fetls  pedorr. 

If  we  ,take  a  fiirvey  of  ferpents  in  general,  they  have 
marks  by  which  they  are  diHingiiilhed  from  all  the  reH 
of  animated  nature.  ITey  have  the  length  and  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  fwim  with  ;  they 
have  the  fcaly  covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the  lizard, 
but  they  want  legs  to  walk  with  ;  they  have  the 
crawling  motion  of  the  worm,  but,  unlike  that  animal, 
they  have  lungs  to  breathe  with ;  like  all  the  reptile 
kind,  they  are  refentful  when  offended ;  and  nature  has 
fupplied  them  with  terrible  arms  to  revenge  every  in- 

Though  they  are  poffeffed  of  very  different  degrees 
of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all  formidable  to  man,  and 
have  a  Hrong  fimilitude  of  form  to  each  other.  With  their 
refpe£l  to  their  conformation,  all  ferpents  have  a  very  mouth, 
wide  mouth  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  head }  and, 
v/hat  Is  very  extraordinary,  they  can  gape  and  fwallow 
the  head  of  another  animal  which  is  three  times  as  big 
as  their  own.  However,  it  is  noway  furprifing  that 
the  lldn  of  the  fnake  lliould  H  retch  to  receive  fo  large 
a  inorfel ;  the  wonder  feems  how  the  jaws  could  take 
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in.  To  explain  this,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  jaws 
of  this  animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  arc  applied  to  bones,  and 
play  upon  one  another :  on  the  contrary,  the  ferpent’s 
jaws  ate  held  together  at  the  roots  by  a  ftretching  miif- 
cular  flvin  ;  by  which  means  they  open  as  widely  as  the 
animal  choofes  to  ilretch  them,  and  admit  of  a  prey 
much  thicker  than  the  fnake’s  own  body.  The  throat, 
like  ftretching  leather,  dilates  to  admit  the  morfel ; 
the  ftomach  receives  it  in  part,  and  the  reft  remains  in 
the  gullet,  till  putrefaflion  and  the  juices  of  the  ferpent’s 
body  unite  to  diffolve  it. 

Some  ferpents  have  fangs  or  canine  teeth,  and  others 
are  without  them.  The  teeth  in  all  are  crooked  and 
hollow  ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  are  capable  of 
being  eredled  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 

The  eyes  of  all  ferpents  arc  fmall,  if  compared  to 
the  length  of  the  body  *,  and  though  differently  co- 
loure  ‘  in  different  kinds,  yet  the  appearance  of  all  is 
malign  and  heavy  ;  and,  from  their  known  qualities, 
they  ftrike  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  creature 
meditating  mifehief.  In  fomc,  the  upper  eyelid  is 
wanting,  and  the  ferpent  winks  only  with  that  below ; 
in  others,  the  an’mal  has  a  ni£litatlng  membrane  or 
ilcin,  rcfembling  that  which  is  found  in  birds,  which 
Iceeps  the  eye  clean  and  preferves  the  light.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  eye  in  all  is  hard  and  horny  ;  the  cryltal- 
line  humour  occupying  a  great  part  o-F  the  globe. 

The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  vifiblc  in  all :  but 
there  are  no  conduits  for  fmellin  r  ;  though  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  fome  of  them  enjoy  that  fenfe  in  tolerable  per¬ 
fection. 

The  tongue  in  all  thefe  animals  is  long  and  forky. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  long  fiefhy  fubftances,  which 
terminate  in  fliarp  points,  and  are  very  pliable.  At 
the  root  it  is  connected  very  ftrongly  to  the  neck  by  two 
tendons,  that  give  it  a  variety  of  play.  Some  of  the  vi¬ 
per  kind  have  tongues  a  fifth  part  of  the  length  of  their 
bodies  ;  they  are  continually  darting  them  out ;  but  they 
are  entirely  harmlefs,  and  only  terrify  thofe  who  are  ig- 
Tiorant  of  the  real  fituation  of  their  poifon. 

If  from  the  jaw^s  we  «o  on  to  the  gullet,  we  ftiall 
find  it  very  wide  for  the  animal’s  fize,  and  capable  of 
being  dill  ended  to  a  great  degree  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
this  lies  the  ftomach,  which  is  not  fo  capacious,  and 
receives  only  a  part  of  the  prey,  while  the  reft  conti¬ 
nues  in  the  gullet  for  digeftion.  When  the  fubftance 
in  the  ftomach  is  diffolved  into  chyle,  it  paffes  into  the 
inteftines,  and  from  thence  goes  to  nourifhnient,  ©r  to 
be  excluded  by  the  vent. 

Like  moft  other  animals,  ferpents  are  furniff  ed  with 
lungs,  which  we  fuppofe  are  fervlceable  in  breathing, 
though  we  cannot  perceive  the  manner  in  which  this 
operation  is  perfoimed  ;  for  though  ferpents  arc  often 
leen  apparently  to  draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we  cannot 
find  the  fmalleil  figns  of  their  ever  refpirlng  it  again. 
Their  lung?,  however,  are  long  and  large,  and  doubt- 
lefs  are  neceffary  to  promote  their  languid  circulation. 
The  heart  is  formed  as  in  the  tortoife,  the  frog,  and 
the  lizard  kinds,  fo  as  to  work  without  the  affiftance 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  fingle  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  great  vefti  to  the  great  artery 
by  the  fhorteft  courfe.  By  this  contrivance  of  nature 
we  eafiLy  gather  two  confequences ;  that  fnakes  are 
Binphibious,  being  equally  capable  of  living  on  land 
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and  iii^the  water*  and  that  alfo  they  are  torpid  in  win-  Serpent, 
ter,  like  the  bat,  the  lizard,  and  other  animals  formed  — ^ 
in  the  fame  manner.  ^ 

The  vent  in  thefe  animals  ferves  for  the  emifiion  of  IVT  >de  of 
the  urine  and  the  freces,  and  for  the  piu‘j><ifes  of 
ration.  The  inftrument  of  generation  in  the  male  Is 
double,  being  forked  like  the  tongjae  :  the  ovaries  in 
the  female  are  double  alfo  ;  and  the  aperture  is  very 
large,  in  order  to  receive  the  double  Inftrument  of  the 
male.  They  copulate  in  their  retreats  ;  and  it  is  faid 
by  the  ancients,  that  in  this  fituation  they  appear  like 
one  ferpent  with  two  heads. 

As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  flender,  and  ca- Number  of 
pable  of  bending  in  every  direction,  the  number 
joints  in  the  backbone  are  numerous  beyond  what 
would  Imagine.  In  the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  they 
amount  to  not  above  30  or  40  ;  in  the  ferpent  kind 
they  amount  to  T45  from  the  head  to  the  vent,  and 
more  from  that  to  the  tail.  The  number  of  thefe  joints 
mull  give  the  back-bone  a  furpriiing  degree  of  pliancy; 
but  this  is  ft  ill  increafed  by  the  manner  in  which  each 
of  thefe  joints  are  locked  into  the  other.  In  man  and 
quadrupeds,  the  fiat  furfaces  of  the  bones  are  laid  one 
agalnft  the  other,  and  bound  tight  by  finews  ;  but  in 
ferpents,  the  bones  play  one  within  the  other  like  ball 
and  focket,  fo  that  they  have  full  motion  upon  eacdi 
other  in  every  direcHon.  xi 

1  hough  the  number  of  joints  in  the  back-bone  is  Number  of 
great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  ftill  greater  ;  for,  from*’*^'* 
the  head  to  the  vent,  there  are  two  ribs  to  every  joint, 
which  makes  their  number  290  in  all.  Thefe  ribs  are 
furnifhed  with  mufcles,  four  in  number ;  which  being 
inferted  into  the  head,  run  along  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  give  -  the.  animal  great  ftrength  and  agility  In  all  its 
motions. 

The  llcin  alfo  contributes  to  its  motions,  being  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  fcales,  united  to  each  other  by  a 
tranfparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it  grows 
older,  until  the  animal  changes,  which  is  generally  done 
twdcc  a-year.  This  cover  then  burfts  near  the  head, 
and  the  ferpent  creeps  from  it  by  an  undnlatory  mo¬ 
tion,  in  a  new  fkin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former. 

If  the  old  Hough  be  then  viewed,  every  fcale  will  be 
diftindlly  feen  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  and  will  be 
found  greateft  where  the  part  of  the  body  they  covered 
was  hryjeft. 

There  is  much  geometrical  neatnefs  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  ferpent’s  fcales,  for  afiifting  the  animal’s  finuous 
motion.  As  the  edges  of  the  foreinoft  fcales  lie  over 
the  ends  of  their  following  fcales,  fo  thofe  edges,  when 
the  fcales  arc  erected,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of 
doing  in  a  fmall  degree,  catch  In  the  ground,  like  the 
nails  in  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  and  fo  promote  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  animal’s  progrellive  motion.  The  ere<fting 
thefe  fcales  is  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  diftind  mufcles 
with  w'hich  each  is  fiipplied,  and  one  end  of  which  is 
tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

In  fome  of  the  ferpent  kind  there  is  the  exa^Ieft  fym- 
metry  in  thefe  fcales  ;  in  others  they  are  difpofed  more 
Irregularly.  In  fome  there  are  larger  fcales  on  the  bel¬ 
ly,  and  often  aidwering  to  the  number  of  ribs  ;  in  others, 
liow^ever,  the  animal  is  without  them.  Upon  this  flight 
difference,  I.inussus  has  founded  his  diftiiuflions  of  the 
various  claffes  of  the  ferpent  tribe. 

Wlien  we  come  to  compare  ferpents  with  each  •thcr.  Their  fisci 
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diftmfllon  appears  In  their fize ;  no  other 

'-'•nr"  tribe  of  animals  difTerlnir  fo  widely  in  this  particular. 

This  tribe  of  anlm?ls,  like  that  of  fifhcs,  feems  to  have 
po  bounds  put  to  their  growth  :  their  bones  are  in  a 
great  meafure  cartilaginous,  and  they  are  confequontly 
capable  of  great  extenfion  :  the  older,  therefore,  a  fer- 
pent  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows  ;  and  as  they  feem  to 
iis'C  to  a  great  age,  they  arrive  at  an  enormous  fize. 

Leguat  affures  us,  that  he  faw  one  in  Java  that  was 
50  feet  long.  Carli  mentions  their  growing  to  above 
40  feet ;  and  we  have  now  the  flcin  of  one  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mufaeuin  that  meafurts  32.  Mr  Wentworth,  vvho 
had  large  concerns  in  the  Berbices  in  i^merica,  affures 
iiSj  that  In  that  country  they  glow  to  an  enormous 
length.  He  one  day  fent  out  a  foldler,  with  an  Indian, 
to  kill  wild-fowl  for  the  table;  and  they  accordingly 
went  fome  miles  from  the  fort  :  In  purfuing  their  game, 
the  Indian,  who  generally  marched  before,  beginning 
to  tire,  went  to  relf  himfelf  upon  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
tree,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be;  but  when  he  was  juft 
going  to  fit  -down,  the  enormous  monfter  began  to 
move  ;  and  the  poor  favage  perceiving  that  he  had  ap¬ 
proached  a  bony  the  greateft  of  all  the  ferpent  kind, 
dropped  down  in  an  agony.  The  foliier,  who  percei¬ 
ved  at  fomc  diftance  what  had  happened,  levelled  at 
the  ferpent’s  head,  and  by  a  lucky  aim  fhot  it  dead  : 
however,  he  continued  his  fire  until  he  was  aftured  that 
the  animal  was  killed  ;  and  then  going  up  to  refeue  his 
companion,  who  w^as  fallen  motionleis  by  its  fide,  he, 
to  his  aftoniftiment,  found'  him  dead  likewife,  being 
killed  by  the  fright.  Upon  his  return  to  the  fort,  and 
telling  what  had  happened,  Mr  Wentworth  ordered 
the  animal  to  be  brouvht  up,  when  it  was  meafured, 
and  found  to  be  36  feet  long.  He  had  the  flein  ftiiff- 
cd,  and  then  fent  to  Europe  as  a  prefent  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  w  hofe  cabinet  it  was  lately  to  be  feen  at  the 
Hague  ;  but  the  flein  is  fhnmk,  by  drying,  two  or  three 
feet.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  grow  alfo  to  an  enormous 
fize,  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  where,  we  are  af- 
fured,  that  one  of  them  will  deftroy  and  devour  a  buf- 
falo.  See  Boa. 

Outton}*  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity  of  thefe 

frightful  creatures  is  often  their  pimiflimeiit ;  for  when 
ever  any  of  the  ferpent  kind  have  gorged  themfclves  in 
t4iis  manner,  whenever  their  body  is  feen  particulaily 
diftended  with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and  may 
be  approached  and  deftroyed  w'itli  fafety.  Patient  of 
hunger  to  a  furprifing  degree,  whenever  they  feize  and 
fwallow  their  prey,  they  feem,  like  furfeited  gluttons, 
unwieldy,  ftupid,  helplefs,  and  fleepy :  they  at  that 
time  feek  fome  retreat,  where  they  may  lurk  for  feve- 
ral  days  together,  and  digeft  their  meal  in  fafety  :  the 
fmalleft  effort  at  that  time  Is  capable  of  deftroying 
them  ;  they  can  fcarce  make  any  refiftance  ;  and  they 
are  equally  unqualified  for  flight  or  oppofition  ;  that  is 
the  happy  opportunity  of  attacking  them  w'itli  luccefs; 
at  that  time  the  naked  Indian  himfelf  does  not  fear  to 
aflail  them.  But  it  is  other  wife  when  this  fleepy  in¬ 
terval  of  digeftion  is  over ;  they  then  iffue,  w'ith  fa- 
mifhed  appetites,  from  their  retreats,  and  with  accu¬ 
mulated  terrors,  while  every  animal  of  the  foreft  flies 
15  before  them. 

And  abftU  But  though  thefe  animals  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
voracious,  and  though  the  morfel  which  they  fwallow 
without  chewing,  is  greater  than  what  any  other  crea¬ 


ture,  cither  by  land  or  water,  can  devour  ;  yet  no  ani-  Serpen*, 
mals  upon  earth  bear  abftlnence  fo  long  as  they'.  A 
fingk  rneal,  with  many  of  the  fuake  kind,  feems  to  be 
the  adventure  of  a  feafon  ;  i:  is  an  occurrence,  of  wdiich 
they  have  been  tor  vveeko,  nay  lomctimes  for  months,  in 
patient  expectation.  When  they  have  felzed  their 
prey,  their  iiuluftry  for  feveral  weeks  is  entirely  difeon- 
tinned  ;  the  fortunate  capture  of  an  hour  often  fatisfies 
them  for  the  remainiiv^  period  of  their  annual  activity. 

As  their  blood  is  colder  than  that  of  moft  other  terref- 
trial  animals,  and  as  it  circulates  but  flowly  throu  rh 
their  bodies,  fo  their  powers  of  dlgeflion  are  but  feeble. 

'I’hcir  prey  continues,  for  a  long  time,  partly  in  the 
ftomach,  partly  in  the  gullet,  and  is  often  feen  in  part 
hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  In  this  manner  it  digefts 
by  degrees  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  part  below  is  dif- 
folved,  the  part  above  is  taken  in.  It  is  not  therefore 
till  this  tedious  operation  is  entirely  performed,  that 
the  ferpent  renews  its  appetite  and  its  adivity.  But 
fhould  any  accident  pieveut  it  from  iftiiiug  once  more 
from  its  cell,  it  ftill  can  continue  to  bear  famine  for 
weeks,  months,  nay  for  years  to<>ether.  Vipers  *  are  of-  ♦ 
ten  kept  in  boxes  for  fix  or  eight  months,  without  any 
food  whatever;  and  there  are  little  ferpenls  fometinics 
fent  over  to  Europe  from  CIrand  Cairo,  that  live  for 
feveral  years  in  glaftes,  and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even 
llain  the  glafs  with  their  excrements.  ^ 

Other  creatures  have  a  choice  in  their  provifion  :  but  Food., 
the  ferpent  indifcriminattly  preys  upon  all ;  the  buf¬ 
falo,  the  tiger,  and  the  gazelle.  One  would  think  that 
the  porcupine’s  quills  might  be  fiiflicient  to  proted  it ; 
but  whatever  has  life  ferves  to  appeafe  the  hunger  of 
thefe  devouring  creatures  :  porcupines,  with  all  their 
quills,  have  frequently  been  found  in  their  ftomacha 
wlien  killed  and  opened ;  nay,  they  moft  frequently  arc 
feeu  to  devour  each  other. 

^  A  life  of  favage  hoftility  in  the  foreft  offers  the  ima^  PlaceJ 
gination  one  of  the  moft  tremendous  pidures  in  nature,  which 
Ill  thofe  burning  countries,  where  the  fun  dries  up  eve- 
ry  brook  for  hundreds  of  miles  round  ;  when  what  had  ✓ 
the  appearance  of  a  great  river  in  the  rainy  feafon,  be¬ 
comes,  in  fummer,  one  dreary  bed  of  fand  j  in  thofe 
countries,  a  lake  that  is  never  dry,  or  a  brook  that  is 
perennial— ’is  confldered  by  every  animal  as.  thegieatefb 
convenience  of  nature.  When  they  have  difeovered 
this,  no  dangers  can  deter  them  from  attempting  to- 
flake  their  thirft.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rivu¬ 
let,  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  continents,  is  generally 
the  place  where  all  the  hoftile  tribes  of  nature  draw  up. 
for  the  engagement.  ^  On  the  banks  of  tliis  little  envied 
fpot,  thoufands  of  animals  of  various  kinds  are  feen  ven¬ 
turing  to  quench  their  thirft,  or  preparing  to  feize  the^p 
prey.  The  elephants  are  perceived  in  a  long  line,  march- 
mg  from  the  darker  parts  of  the  foreft  ;  \he  buffaloes- 
are  there,  depending  upon  numbers  for  fecurity  ;  the 
gazelles  relying  folely  upon  their  fwiftnefs  ;  the  lion  and 
tiger  waiting  a  proper  opportunity  to  feize  ;  but  chief¬ 
ly  the  larger  ferpents  are  upon  guard  there,  and  defend 
the  accefi'es  of  the  lake.  Not  ah  hour  palfes  without 
fome  dreadful  combat ;  but  the  ferpent,  defended  by  its- 
feales,  and  naturally  capable  of  fuftaining  a  multitude 
of  wounds,  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  formidable.  It 
is  the  moft  wakeful  alfo;  for  the  whole  tribe  fleep 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  arc  confequently  for  ever 
upon  the  watch  :  ib  that,  till  th^r  rapacity  is  fatisf  ed,. 
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Scrj'cns  few  other  animab  will  venture  to  approach  their  {la- 

Th  f  H  comparing  fcrpents  as  to  their  voices,  Tome  are 

whkh  they  found  fiieiit,  fome  have  a  peculiar  cry  ;  but  bilTing  is 

utter.  the  found  Vidiich  they  moll  commonly  fend  forth,  ei¬ 
ther  as  a  call  to  their  kind,  or  as  a  threat  to  their  ene¬ 
mies.  In  the  countries  where  they  abound,  they  are 
generally  lilent  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  retire  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  ;  but 
as  the  cool  of  the  evening  approaches,  they  are  then 
heard  ilTalng  from  their  cells  with  continued  hillings  ; 
and  fiich  is  the  variety  of  their  notes,  that  fom.e  have 
afhired  us  they  very  much  refemble  the  mufic  of  an 
Eiiglilh  grove.  This  fome  will  hardly  credit ;  at  any 
rate,  fuch  notes,  however  melodious,  can  give  but  very 
little  delight,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  malignity  of 
the  minllrel.  If  confidered,  indeed,  as  they  anfwer  the 
aniiviahs  own  occafions,  they  will  be  found  well  adapt-^ 
ed  to  its  nature,  and  fully  anfwering  the  purpofes  of 
19  terrifying  fuch  as  would  venture  to  offend  it. 

How  they  With'refped  to  motion,  fome  ferpents,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  viper  kind,  move  (lowly  ;  wlule  others 
dart  with  amazing  fwiftnefs.  The  motion  in  all  is  li- 
milar  ;  but  the  ftrength  of  body  in  fome  gives  a  very 
different  appearance.  The  viper,  that  is  but  a  flow 
feeble-bodied  animal,  makes  way  in  a  heavy  undulating 
maimer  ;  advancing  its  head,  then  drawing  up  its  tail 
behind,  and  bending  the  body  into  a  bow  }  then  from 
the  fpot  where  the  head  and  tail  were  united,  advan¬ 
cing  the  bead  forward  as  before.  This,  which  is  the 
motion  of  all  ferpents,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  earth-worm  or  the  naked  fnail.  T-  he  ferpent,  as 
was  laid  above,  has  a  back-bone,  with  numerous  joints; 
and  this  bone  the  animal  has  a  power  of  bending  in 
every  direClion,  but  without  being  able  to  fliorten  or 
lengthen  It  at  pleafure.  The  earth-worm,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  back-bone  ;  but  its  body  Is  compofed  of 
rings,  which,  like  a  barber^s  puff,  it  can  lengthen  or 
fliorten  as  It  finds  neceffary.  The  earth-worm,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  move  forward,  lengthens  the  body  ; 
then  by  the  fore  part  clings  to  the  ground  where  it  has 
reached,  and  then  contraclis  and  brings  up  its  rear : 
then,  when  the  body  is  thus  fliortencd,  tlie  fore-part  is 
lengthened  again  for  another  progrefiion,  and  fo  on. 
The  lerpent,  inftead  of  fliortening  the  body,  bends  it 
into  an  arch  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  difference  between 
ferpentine  and  vermicular  progrefiion. 

We  have  inllanccd  this  motion  in  the  viper,  as  moff 
ealily  dlfcerned  ;  but  there  are  many  ferpents  that  dart 
with  fuch  amazing  fwiftnefs,  that  they  appear  rather 
to  leap  than  crawl.  It  is  moff  probable,  however,  that 
no  ferpent  can  dart  upon  even  ground  farther  than  its 
own  length  at  one  effort.  Our  fears  Indeed  may  in- 
creafe  the  force  of  their  fpeed,  which  is  fometimes 
found  fo  fatal.  We  are  told  by  fome,  that  they  will 
dart  to  a  very  great  diffance  ;  but  this  we  have  neven* 
been  able  to  afeertain.  The  manner  of  progreffion  In 
the  fwifteff  ferpent  we  know,  which  is  the  jaculus,  is 
by  iiiffantly  colling  itfelf  upon  Its  tail,  and  dartirig 
from  thence  to  its  full  extent  :  then  carrying  the  tail, 
as  quick  as  lightning,  to  the  head  ;  colling  and  dart¬ 
ing  again  ;  and  by  this  means  proceeding  with  extreme 
rapidity,  without  ever  quitting  the  ground.  Indeed, 
if  we  confider  the  length  and  the  weaknefs  of  the 
back-bone  in  ^11  thefe  animals ;  if  we  regard  the  make 
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of  the  vertehrse,  in  which  we  fhall  find  the  jumfrures 
all  formed  to  give  play,  and  none  to  give  power  ;  we 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty  of  fpring- 
ing  from  the  ground,  as  they  entirely  want  a  fulcrum^ 
if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  from  whence  to  take  their 
fpring  ;  the  whole  body  being  compofed  of  unfiip- 
po^-ted  inufcles  and  joints  that  a^e  yielding.  10 

Though  all  ferpents  are  amphibious,  fome  are  much  Ihou^h 
fonder  of  the  water  than  others  ;  and  though  dcffitiite^^^Ji’^^|^’'’^ 
of  fins  or  gills,  remain  at  the  bottom,  or  fwim  along 
the  fur  face,  with  great  eafe.  From  their  internal  ffruc- Immerred 
ture,  we  fee  how  well  adapted  they  arc  for  either  ele-m  water, 
ment  :  and  how  capable  their  blood  is  of  circulating  at 
the  bottom  as  freely  as  rn  the  frog  or  the  tortolfe. 

They  can,  however,  endure  to  live  in  frefli  water  only; 
for  fait  is  an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole  tribe.  The 
greateft  ferpents  are  moff  ufually  found  in  frefh  water, 
either  chooling  it  as  their  favourite  element,  or  finding 
their  prey  in  fuch  places  in  the  greateff  abundance. 

But  that  a^ll  will  live  and  fwim  in  liquids,  appears  from 
an  experiment  of  Redi ;  wlio  put  a  ferpent  into  a  large 
glafs  vcffel  of  wine,  where  it  lived  fwimming  ?d)OUt  fix 
hours ;  though,  when  it  was  by  force  inirnerfed  and 
put  under  that  liquid.  It  lived  only  one  hour  and  an 
half.  He  put  aiiotlicr  in  common  water,  where  it 
lived  three  days  ;  but  when  it  was  kept  under  vv^ater. 

It  lived  only  about  12  hours.  Tlieir  motion  there, 
however,  Is  pcrfedlly  the  reverfe  of.  what  it  is  upon 
land ;  for,  in  order  to  fupport  tlicmfelves  upon  an  ele¬ 
ment  lighter  than  their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  in- 
creafe  their  furface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  On  earth 
their  wdndings  are  perpendicular  to  the  furface ;  in  w^a- 
ter  they  are  parallel  to  it  :  in  other  words,  if  a  perfon 
fliould  w^ave  his  hand  up  and  down,  it  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  animaks  progrtfs  oXi  laud  ;  if  to  the  right  and 
left,  it  will  give  fume  idea  of  its  propre fs  on  the  water. 

Some  ferpents  have  a  moff  horrible  foetor  attending  ¥(x:qu 
them,  which  is  alone  capable  of  intimidating  the  brave. 

This  proceeds  from  two  glands  near  the  vent,  like  thofe 
in  the  weafel  or  polecat  ;  and,  like  thofe  animals,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  excited  by  rage  or  by  fear  the 
feent  grows  ffronger.  It  would  feem,  however,  that 
fuch  ferpents  as  are  moff  venomous  arc  leaff  offenfive  in 
this  particular ;  fince  the  rattlefnake  and  the  viper  have 
no  fmell  w^hatever  ;  nay,  wc  are  told,  that  at  Cakcut 
and  Cranganon,  in  the  Eaff  Indies,  there  are  fome  ve¬ 
ry  noxious  ferpents,  who  are  fo  far  from  being  difa- 
g recable,  that  theii  excrements  are  fought  after,  and 
kept  as  the  moff  pleafing  peifumc.  '1  he  Efculapian 
ferpent  is  alfo  of  this  number. 

Some  ferpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  as  theS  mievi- 
viper ;  fome  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by "k 
the  heat  of  their  iituation,  as  the  common  black 
and  the  majority  of  the  ferpent  tribe.  When  a  reader, 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  is  told,  that  fome  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  produce  their  young  alive,  and  that  fome  produce 
egg?  only,  he  is  apt  to  fuppofe  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  internal  conformation,  which  makes  fuch  a  varie¬ 
ty  in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  :  thefe  animals  are  internally  alike,  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  they  produce  their  young  ;  and  the  variety 
in  their  bringing  forth  is  rather  a  flight  than  a  real  dif- 
crimination.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  viper 
hatches  her  eggs,  and  brings  them  to  maturity,  within 
her  body  ;  the  fnake  is  more  premature  in  her  produc¬ 
tions^ 
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Serpent,  tions,  and  fends  her  eggs  into  the  light  fome  time  be- 
fore  the  young  ones  are  capable  of  leaving  the  Ihell. 
Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the  eggs  will  be  found  in 
the  womb,  covered  with  their  membranous  (hell,  and 
adhering  to  each  other  like  large  beads  on  a  llring.  In 
the  eggs  of  both,  the  young  ones  will  be  found,  though 
at  diferent  ftages  of  maturity :  thofe  of  the  viper  will 
crawl  and  bite  in  the  moment  the  Ihell  that  inclofes 
them  is  broke  open  ;  thofe  of  the  fnake  are  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  perfedl  form. 

Father  Labat  took  a  ferpent  of  the  viper  kind  that 
was  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  his 
prefence.  He  then  faw  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
of  thefe  animals  lie  in  the  womb.  In  this  creature  there 
were  fix  eggs,  each  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg,  but 
longer,  more  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  membranous 
ilcin,  by  which  alfo  they  were  united  to  each  other. 
Each  of  thefe  eggs  contained  from  to  15  young 
ones,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  goofe- 
qiivll.  Though  the  female  from  whence  they  were  ta¬ 
ken  was  fpotted,  the  young  feemed  to  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  colours  very  ditferent  from  the  parent ;  and  this 
led  the  traveller  to  fuppofe  that  the  colour  was  no  cha- 
rafteriftic  mark  among  ferpents.  Thefe  little  mifchie- 
vous  animrds  were  no  fooner  let  loofe  from  the  fhell, 
than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themfelves  into  a  threat- 
ening  pofiure,  coiling  themfelves  up  and  biting  the  (lick 
with  which  he  was  dellroying  them.  In  this  manner  he 
killed  74  young  ones  ;  thofe  that  were  contained  in  one 
of  the  eggs  efcaped  at  the  place  where  the  female  was 
killed,  by  the  burfting  of  the  egg  and  their  getting 
among  the  bufhes. 

The  fafeinating  power  aferibed  to  ferpents,  efpecially 
Tafcinatirg  rattlefnakes,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  draw  animals 
afiHbtd  to  them,  is  very  curious.  It  has  been  defcribed  by  fo 
ferpentg.  many  different  perfons,  who  affirmed  that  they  had 
'■feen  inftances  of  it,  and  has  been  btjlieved  by  fo  many 
men  of  penetration  and  difeernment,  that  it  deferves  at 
leaft  to  be  mentioned.  The  lattlefnake  fixes  its  eyes 
upon  any  animal,  fuch  as  a  bird  or  fquirrel.  When  the 
animal  fpics  the  fnake,  it  ficips  from  fpray  to  fpray,  ho- 
verine  and  approaching  nearer  the  enemy  ;  defceiiding, 
with  difi:ra£fed  geilures  and  cries,  from  the  top  of  the 
loftleft  trees  to  the  mouth  of  the  fnake,  who  opens  his 
jaws,  and  in  an  inftant  fwallows  the  unfortuiiate  ani- 
mal. 

The  following  inftances  of  fafcinalion  have  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  fiftion,  that  it  would  require  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  evidence  to  render  them  credible. 
They  are  extracted  from  a  paper  in  the  Gen  demands 
Magazine  for  the  year  p-  5^  which  was  com¬ 

municated  by  Mr  Peter  Collinfon  from  a  correfpoiideiu 
in  Pliiladelphia. 

“  A  perfon  of  good  credit  was  travelling  by  the  fide 
of  a  creek  or  fmall  river,  where  he  faw  a  ground  fquirrel 
running  to  and  fw  between  the  creek  and  a  great  tree 
a  few  yards  diftant  ;  the  rquirrel’-s  hair  looking  very 
rough,  which  fliowtd  he  was  feared,  and  his  returns  being 
fiiorter  and  (horter,  the  man  ftood  to  obferve  the  caufe, 
and  foon  fpied  the  head  and  neck  of  a  rattlefnake  point¬ 
ing  at  the  fquir  rel  through  a  hole  of  the  great  tree^  it 
being  hollow  ;  the  fquirrel  at  length  gave  over  running, 
and  laid  himfelf  quietly  down  with  his  head  clofe  to 
the  fnake’s  ;  the  fnake  then  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and 
took  in  the  fquirrers  head ;  upon  which  the  man  gave 
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the  fnake  a  whip  acrofs  the  neck,  and  fo  the  rqulrrel  be¬ 
ing  releafed,  he  ran  into  the  creek. 

When  I  was  about  1 3  years  old,  I  lived  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Atkinfon,  an  honeft  man  in  Bucks  county,  who, 
returning  from  a  ride  in  warm  weather,  told  us,  that 
while  his  horfe  was  drinking  at  a  run,  he  heard  the  cry 
of  a  blackbird,  which  he  fpied  on  the  top  of  a  fapling^ 
fluttering  and  draining  the  way  he  feemed  unwilling  to 
fly,  and  holding  fo  fall  the  fprigs  he  was  perched  upon 
that  the  fappling  top  bent.  After  he  had  viewed  the 
bird  a  few  minutes,  it  quitted  the  place,  and  made  a 
circle  or  two  higher  in  the  air,  and  then  refumed  its 
former  ftanding,  fluttering  and  crying ;  Thereupon 
William  rode  the  way  the  bird  {trained,  and  foon  fpied 
a  large  black  fnake  in  coil,  fteadily  eyeing  the  bird.  He 
gave  the  fnake  a  lafh  with  his  whip,  and  this  taking  off 
the  fnake’s  eye  from  his  prey,  the  charm  was  broken, 
and  away  fled  the  bird,  changing  its  note  to  a  fong  of 

joy- 

“  Mr  Nicholas  Scull,  a  furveyor,  told  me,  that  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  as  he  happened  once  to  be  lean- 
ing  upon  a  fence,  and  looking  over  it,  he  faw  a  large 
rattlefnake  in  coil,  looking  ftcdfaftly  at  him.  He  found 
himfelt  furprifed  and  liftlefs  immediately,  and  had  no 
power  for  about  a  minute  (as  he  thinks)  but  to  look  at 
the  fnake,  and  then  he  had  the  refolution  to  pufh  him¬ 
felf  from  the  fence,  and  turn  away,  feeling  fuch  horror 
and  confufion  as  he  would  not  undergo  again  for  any 
confideration. 

“  Do<flor  Chew  tells  me,  a  man  in  Maryland  was 
found  fault  with  by  his  companion  that  he  did  not 
come  along  ;  the  companion  ftepping  towards  him,  ob- 
ferved  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  rattlefnake  which 
was  gliding  flowly  towards  him,  with  his  head  raifed  as 
if  he  was  reaching  up  at  him ;  the  man  was  leaning  to- 
v/ards  the  fnake,  and  faying  to  himfelf,  he  nviU  bite  me! 
he  nvill  bite  me  !  Upon  which  his  companion  caught  him 
by  the  Ihoulder,  and  pulled  him  about,  and  cried  out. 
What  the  de*vil  ails  you  P  He  <will  bite  you  Jure  enough  ! 
This  man  found  himfelf  very  fick  after  his  incliant- 
ment.” 

The  fafeinating  power  of  ferpents  was  believed  by 
Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  men,  who  certainly  thought 
they  had  fufficient  evidence  for  admitting  it.  Incredible 
therefore  as  it  appears,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejedled 
without  examination  5  though  being  of  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  nature,  it  cannot  be  received  without  unqueftion- 
able  evidence^  Scepticifm  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  incre¬ 
dulity  ;  and  the  true  philofopher  will  carefully  avoid 
both.  Human  knowledge  is  founded  on  obfervation 
and  experience  ;  not,  however,  on  every  man’s  perfonal 
obfervation  and  experience,  but  on  the  united  ob- 
fervation  and  experience  of  all  mankind.  But  this 
prefuppofes  the  credibility  of  human  teftimony  in  every 
cafe  that  does  not  Involve  an  impolfibility.  All  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  yet  known,  nor  all  the  w^onder- 
ful  powers  of  which  (he  is  poflefled.  It  is  not  more  in¬ 
credible  a  priori^  that  the  eye  of  a  ferpent  Ihould  at- 
traff  an  animal  than  that  a  magnet  fiiould  attrafl  a 
piece  of  iron,  or  a  piece  of  iron  attract  eleftrical  mat¬ 
ter,  The  evidence  of  thefe  faffs  refts  entirely  on  per¬ 
fonal  obfervation  or  authentic  teftimony.  The  only 
thing  requifite  with  refpeft  to  objefls  of  teftimony  is, 
when  the  faff  is  fo  extraordinary  as  has  not  fallen  within 
the  obfervation  of  the  generality  of  men,  the  ftrength 
.  Qj  cF 
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-Pcrper.t  of  the  evidence  mud  be  in  proportion  to  tbe  extraordi- 
iiHture  oF  the  fact.  To  apply  this  to  the  prefent 
cafe  :  We  have  the  teftlmony  of  many  perfons  that 
fome  ferpents  have  a  power  of  fafclnation  ;  but  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  men  have  never  obferved  this  ;  It  is  therefore 
an  extraordinary  fadb,  and  requires  extraordinary  evi¬ 
dence.  But  the  evidence  is  not  fatisfadbory  ;  therefore 
we  do  not  receive  it  as  a  fatb  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
»3  unphilof''phical  to  rejecb  it  a  prion. 

How  their  No  fubjedb  has  excited  more  philofophical  controver- 
than  the  poifon  oF  ferpents,  with  regard  to  its  na¬ 
ture  and  mode  of  operatinfr.  Antiquity  has  not  been 
fparing  in  conjedbiire  and  Fidlion  upon  this  fubjeCb,  and 
its  errors  have  been  retained  with  the  mod  reverential 
obftinacy  by  the  vulgar :  among  thefe  we  are  to  rec¬ 
kon  the  tidtitioiis  fling  hxed  in  the  tail  of  the  ferpent,  as 
the  painters  fometimes  have  groundlefsly  enough  repre- 
fented  it ;  fome  have  invented  a  fimihr  fiction  of  a  black 
forked  tongue,  which  the  ferpent  vibrates  on  both  Tides, 
and  have  aferibed  its  power  of  producing  fuch  noxious 
effedt  to  this  ;  while  others,  affedting  an  air  of  fiiperior 
difeernment,  have,  upon  equally  good  reafons,  aferibed 
it  to  the  teeth  in  general :  thefe  are  all  error?,  of  a  mag¬ 
nitude  that  the  mod  defultory  attention  to  the  fubje(^ 
would  have  been  fufHcient  to  have  removed r  There  is 
a  very  fmail  bone  clofely  fixed  to  the  upper  jaw,  in  the 
infide  of  the  lip  of  a  poifonous  ferpent,  which  has  a 
power  of  moving  backward  or  forward  ;  to  this  two  or 
three  fan^s  are  annexed  larger  than  the  teeth,  which 
the  ferpent,  by  its  affillance,  when  enra^’t’d,  darts  for¬ 
ward,  or  withdraws  and  conceals  at  his  plealure,  in  a 
fimilar  manner  to  the  claws  of  a  cat :  thefe  fangs,  which 
the  common  people  name  the  lar  ^e  teeth  of  the  ferpent, 
arc  excellently  deferibed  by  Tyfon  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  rattlefnake,  which  he  has  given  in  the  Philofo¬ 
phical  Tranfadbions.  “  In  thefe  (the  fangs)  we  obfer¬ 
ved  a  confiderable  cavity  near  the  bafe  ;  and  near  the 
point  a  very  difceraible  fiffure  of  fome  length  like  the 
flit  of  a  pen  :  the  part  of  the  tooth  from  the  fidlire  to 
the  root  was  manifeftly  channelled,  which  we  firft  dif- 
covered  by  lightly  prelling  the  gums  ;  we  then  faw  the 
poifon  afeend  through  the  cavity  of  the  fang  and  flow 
out  of  the  fiffure  ;  and  as  thefe  fangs  are  fo  very  acute, 
fo  firm  and  folld  toward  the  point  (the  fiffure  being  on 
the  external  and  convex,  not  the  internal  fide),  nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  convenient  either  for  Inflidting 
a  wound,  or  to  infure  the  infufion  ot  the  poifon.*' 
Each  of  the  fangs  is  furrounded  with  a  veficle  furnifh- 
ed  with  glands  fecreting  a  certain  fluid  ;  which,  upon 
the  vTicle  being  preffed,  feems  to  flow  out  of  the  point 
of  the  fang.  Fhe  ferpent  when  ince  Ted,  railing  his 
head,  extends  the  fmail  hone  armed  with  the  tangs 
mentioned  above  ;  and  attacking  his  enemy  with  a  force 
combined  of  the. weight  of  his  body  and  the  a<5bion  of 
the  mufcles,  he  wounds  him  with  the  expanded  fangs, 
and  the  veficle  being  comprefled  the  poifon  immediately 
flows  into  the  v'  ound  :  this  is  clear  from  the  experience 
of  thofe  who,  having  broken  off  their  fangs  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  handled  the,  ferpent  thus  difarmed  without 
any  hurt,  lliq  North  Ameiicans,  after  carefully  ex¬ 
trading  thefe  venomous  fangs,  luffer  the  rattlefnake  to 
bite  and  gnaw  them  with  his  teeth  till  the  blood  flows 
freely,  with  total  Impunity. 

Antiquity  amiiied  itfelf  with  a  fable  dellitutc  of  all 
appearance  of  truth,  that  anger  was  excited  by  black 


bile  :  they  anplled  this  fidion  without  hefitation  to  the  Serpent, 

prefent  fubjedb,  and  founded  an  hypothelis  upon  it,  to  - v— ^ 

account  for  the  etfeds  of  the  bite  of  an  incenfed  fer- 
pent ;  pretending  to  have  difeovered  an  ideal  canal 
which  coiiduded  the  bile  from  its  veficle  to  the  mouth 
of  the  ferpent,  whence  it  flowed  into  the  part  bitten,, 
and  produced  the  moll  fatal  fymptoms.  But  toward 
the  end  of  the  lad  century,  this  fubjed  was  greatly  il- 
lulbratcd  under  the  a-jfpices  of  Ferdinand  fl.  Great 
Duke  of  Tiifcany  ;  This  prince,  defirons  of  inquiring 
into  that  myfterious  qUellion,  the  nature  of  ferpents,  ini 
vited  Steno,  Rhcdi,  and  fome  other  philofophers  of  the 
firib  eminence,  to  his  court;  and  a  multitude  of  the 
moll  poifonous  ferpents  being  colleded,  Rhedi  made  fe- 
veral  experiments  upon  them,  which  difeovered  to  him 
a  number  of  particulars  before  unknown  ;  of  which  the 
following  feem  to  have  the  bell  claim  to  our  attention. 

When  he  either  caufed  a  living  viper  to  bite  a  do?,  or 
wounded  him  with  the  teeth  of  one  newly  dead  (the 
poifonous  veficle  remaining  unbroken',  the  event  was 
the  fame.  If  the  bite  was  repeated,  its  efl'ed  became 
weaker,  and  at  lall  was  loll,  the  poifon  contained  in  the 
veficle  being  totally  exhaufled.  That  the  teeth  of  fer. 
pents,  when  extended  to  bite,  were  moillened  over  with 
a  certain  liquor ;  and  when  the  veficle  at  the  bafe  was 
preffed,  a  drop  of  poifon  flowed  to  the  point  of  tiie 
fang.  When  the  poifon  thus  flowing  from  the  veficle 
was  received  in  foft  bread  or  a  fponge,  an  animal  bitten 
by  the  ferpent  received  no  more  harm  from  the  wound 
than  from  being  pricked  by  a  needle,  till  after  a  few 
days,  when  the  venom  was  reflored  afrefh  :  but  when  an 
animal  was  wounded  with  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped 
in  the  poifon,  it  was  tormented  with  the  fame  pains  as  iF  it 
had  been  bitten  by  the  viper  iifelF.  Preferving  fome  of 
this  poifon  in  a  glafs,  and  totall  evaporating  the  rnoif. 
ture  in  the  fun,  when  the  refiduum  was  diluted  again 
with  water,  and  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped  in  the  fo- 
lucTon,  Rhedi  Found  to  his  great  furprife  tliat  it  had  the 
fame  efFed  as  when  recent.  But  the  boldiiefs  of  i  oz- 
7.1,  one  who  charmed  vipers,  flung  all  thefe  men  who 
were  deeply  verfed  in  natural  philofophy  into  the  ut- 
moft  aflonlfhment.  They  hafipening  to  tail  into  dif- 
courfe  (while  the  prince  was  prefent)  upon  the  certain 
death  which  would  attend  any  perfon's  fwallowiiig  this 
poifon  of  the  viper  by  miftake,  inftead  of  fpirit  of  wine 
or  water  ;  Tozzi,  confiding  in  his  art  drank  a  confi- 
derable  portion  of  it  without  hefitation  ;  they  were  all 
aflonlfhed  at  his  apparent  rafhnefs,  and  predlded  inilant 
death  to  the  man  ;  however,  hC  efcaped  as  fafely  as  if  he 
had  drunk  only  fo  much  water.  Tills  event,  which 
Truck  the  prince  and  his  iiluflnons  afTociutes  in  thefe 
philofophical  inquiries  by  its  novelty,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  Lucan,  in  the  9th  book  of  the  Phari- 
falia,  fpeaking  of  the  ferpent,  (ays, 

Noxia  ferperitum  ejl  admt/lo  f anguine  p  jlts 

Morfu  virm  halent  et  fatum  dente  min  niur, 

Pocu/a  rnorte  corent,  Phar.  1.  9.  v.  614. 

Mix'd  with  the  blood  that  venom  flays  alone, 

His  bite  Is  poifon  ;  death  is  in  his  fang ; 

Yet  is  the  draught  innoxious. 

Nor  muib  we  omit  obferving.  that  barbarous  nations 
are  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  property  of  the  poi¬ 
fon  of  ferpents  by  which  It  retains  its  deadly  power  afl 
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ter  It  has  been  long  kept ;  they  have  been  pofTcfTed  of 
this  fatal  fecret  for  ages  pail  ;  it  being  their  cuitom  to 
tinge  the  points  of  their  arrows  v/ith  the  juice  of  fpurge, 
putrid  flelh,  or  oil  of  tobacco,  but  more_  particularly 
with  the  poifon  of  vipers.  Some  modern  Indians  con¬ 
tinue  the  pradice  to  this  day  ;  and  we  have  the  teili- 
moiiy  of  Pliny,  in  liis  Natural  Hiilory,  that  the  Scy¬ 
thians  had  long  ago  the  lame  cuilom  :  “  The  Scythians 
(fays  that  author)  dip\heir  arrows  in  the  poifon  of  vi¬ 
pers  and  human  blood  ;  a  horrid  pradlice,  as  the  dight- 
cil  wound  iniiidled  by  one  of  them  defies  all  the  art  of 
medicine.”  ^ 

The  poifon  of  ferpents  produces  fatal  cifedls  only  by 
mixing  with  the  blood.  To  confirm  this  principle,  the 
Florentine  philofophers  colleded  a  quantity  of  poifon, 
and  gave  it  to  different  animals  without  producing  the 
lead  incoriveniencc  ;  but  when  applied  to  an  external 
wound,  every  one  of  thofe  horrid  fymptorns  which  ac¬ 
company  the  real  bite  followed,  viz  infianimatcry  and 
malignant  fevers,  ending  in  death,  unlefs  nature,  by  a 
fpontaneous  hemoriliage,  or  fonie  other  evacuation,  dif- 
chartxed  this  poifon.  With  refped  to  the  experiments 
of  Rhedi,  every  one  of  his  obfervations  prove,  that  the 
liquid  prfffed  out  o^  the  veficle  which  moiilens  the 
fanos  of  the  ferpents  is  only  noxious  by  being  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  blood,  by  means  of  a  pundure  or  wound  ; 
and  the  cafe  of  Lbzzi,  who  drank  a  confiderabk  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  poifon  without  fuffering  injury,  proves  that 
it  hurts  the  blood  only  when  externally  mixed  with  it. 

^4  The  fymptorns  of  the  bite  of  the  viper  have  already 

£ymp"'  ms  been  defcribed  under  Medicine,  11^4^^*  'vith  the  cures 
attei'ding  recommended  by  Dr  Mead  for  the  bite  of  ferpents  in 
general.  Under  the  article  Poison,  p.  2^g,  we  have 
mentioned  the  Abbe  Fontana’s  method  of  cure,  vh.  li¬ 
gatures,  and  the  beneficial  effeds  of  the  volatile  alkali. 
'We  (hall  now  therefore  fiipply  what  has  been  omitted 
in  thefe  articles,  by  deferibing  the  fymptorns  wluch  ac¬ 
company  the  bite  of  other  ferpents. 

The  fymptorns  attending  the  bite  of  the  coluber  pref- 
ier^  a  native  of  Sweden,  are,  pain  in  the  wound,  tumor, 
third,  afthma,  anxieties,  convulfions,  and  death. 

There  Is  a  ferpent  ftill  more  dreadful  than  any  of  the 
former,  found  in  Sweden,  called  coluber  curcia.  i  he 
bite  of  this  is  followed  by  immediate  change  of  colour, 
coldnefs,  ilupor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  acute  pain  all 
over  the  body,  and  death.  Linnseus  tried  oil  in  this 
cafe,  but  it  proved  ineffedual. 

The  c^otaius  korr  du  of  Linnseus,  the  rattlefnake, 
kills  in  a  very  fudden  manner  ;  his  bite  ufually  produ¬ 
cing  death  within  twelve  hours. 

The  following  account  of  the  poifi  n  ferpent  of  the 
.Eaft  Indies  is  piven  by  M.  d’Obfonvilie.  “  Among  the 
ferpents  of  India,  that  which  I  believe  to  be  moil  for¬ 
midable  is  but  about  two  feet  long,  and  very  fmall.  Its 
ikin  is  freckled  with  little  traits  of  brown  or  pale  red, 
and  contrafled  with  a  ground  of  dirty  yellow  :  it  is 
moffly  found  in  dry  and  rocky  places,  and  its  bite  mor¬ 
tal  in  lefs  than  one  or  two  minutes.  In  the  year  1759, 
and  in  the  province  of  Cadapet,  I  favv  feveral  inftances 
of  it ;  and  among  others,  one  very  fingular,  in  the  mldfl 
of  a  corps  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  de  Bufiy.  An 
Indian  Gentoo  meichant  perceived  a  Mahometan  fol- 
<iier  of  his  acquaintance  going  to  kill  one  of  thefe  rep¬ 
tiles,  which  he  had  found  fleeping  under  liis  packet, 
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the  Gentoo  fiew  to  beg  its  life,  protefting  it  would  do  Serpent.^ 
no  hurt  if  it  was  not  firfl  provoked  ;  pafiing  at  the 
lame  time  his  hand  under  its  belly  to  carry  it  out  of  the 
camp,  when  luddenly  it  twilled  round,  and  bit  his  little 
fiiiger  ;  upon  which  this  unfortunate  martyr  of  a  fana¬ 
tic  charity  gave  a  ftiriek,  took  a  few  fteps,  and  fell 
down  infeiifible.  They  flew  to  his  affiltance,  applied 
the  ferpeiit-flone,  fire,  and  fcarifications,  but  they  were 
all  ineffedtual,  his  blood  was  already  coagulated.  About 
an  hour  after,  I  law  he  body  as  they  were  going  to 
burn  it,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  fome  indications  of 
a  complete  diffolutioii  of  the  blood. 

‘‘  "We  ferpem  brulans^  or  burning  ferpent,  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  form  with  the  lafl  mentioned  ;  its  ficiii  is  not 
quite  of  fo  deep  a  brown,  and  is  fpecklcd  with  dark 
green  fpots ;  its  poifon  is  almofl  as  dangerous,  but  it  is 
lefs  adlive,  and  its  effcdls  are  very  different  :  in  fome 
perfons  it  is  a  devouring  fire,  which,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  veins,  prefently  occafions  death  ;  the  blood 
diffolves  into  a  lymphatic  liquor,  refembling  thin  broth, 
without  apparently  having  pafled  through  the  interme¬ 
diate  ffate  of  coagulation,  and  runs  from  eyes,  nofe,  and 
ears,  and  even  through  the  pores.  In  ether  fubjedls, 
the  poifon  feems  to  have  changed  the  very  nature  of  the 
liumours  in  diffolving  them  ;  the  flcin  is  chapped  and 
becomes  fcaly,  the  hair  falls  off,  the  members  are  tume¬ 
fied,  the  patient  feels  all  over  his  body  the  moil ‘racking 
pains,  luimbnefs,  and  is  not  long  in  periihing.  It  is 
laid,  however,  that  people  have  been  cured  by  remedies 
well  and  foon  applied,  Te  that  as  it  may,  it  feems  to 
me  that  the  poifon  of  thefe  different  reptiles  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  more  powerful  the  more  they  live"  in  hot  and  dry 
places,  where  they  feed  upon  infedls  that  are  full  of  fa- 
linc,  volatile,  and  acrimonious  particles.” 

\\Vare  ignorant  of  w^hat  fpecie  the  hemorrboh  was, 
which  is  deferibed  by  Lucan  as  caufing  by  its  bite  a 
flux  of  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body.  But  the 
bite  of  an  American  ferpent  named  de  la  crux  kills  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  dtpfafas  is  at  prefen  t  like  wife  unknown.  Lu¬ 
can  informs  us,  that  the  perfon  w'ounded  by  it  w^as  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  unquenchable  third.  1  his  is  finely  paint¬ 
ed  by  him  ;  where  A.  Tufeus,  ftandard- bearer  of  Cato, 
is  deferibed  as  bitten  by  that  ferpent ; 

Non  decus  imperii,  non  mesjli  jura  Catonts 
jirdentern  Unuere  virum,  quin  fpargere  Jigna 
j^uderet,  iotifque  Jurens  exquireret  agrts 
^as  pofeebat  aquas  Jtdens  in  corde  veuenum, 

Pharfal.  I.  9, 

His  wild  impatience,  not  his  honour’d  date. 

Nor  forrowing  Cato’s  high  command,  redrain  ; 

Furious,  difhonour’d  in  the  dull,  he  dings 
'"li  s  facred  eagle,  and  o’er  all  the  fields 
Rapid  he  binds  to  feck  the  cooling  dream, 

I'o  quench  the  thirdy  poifon  in  his  bread. 

And  a  few^  verfes  after  ; 

Scrutaiur  venas  penitus /qua lends  arena 
Nunc  redit  ad  Syrtes,  et  jiuttus  accipit  ore, 
jdquoreajque  placet,  fed  non  Jibi  fujpeit  humory 
Nec  fentit  fatique  genus,  mortemque  veneni, 

Sed  put  at  ffeJiUm  ;  ferroque  aperire  tumentes 
Sujiinuit  venas i  atque  os  implere  cruore. 

Qjq  2  Now 
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Serpent  Now  tearing^  up  the  fands,  fomc  latent  vein 
Friiflrate  he  feeks  ;  now  to  the  Syrtes  fhore 
Return’d,  he  fwallows  'down  the  briny  flood 
Mix’d  with  its  rolling  fands  ;  nor  knows  his  fate 
And  the  fad  poifon’s  death,  but  calls  it  third  ; 

Then  with  hivS  fword  opens  his  fpouting  veins, 

And  drinks  the  biirfting  blood. - 

The  phytas,  or  amodytes  of  Linnaeus,  or,  according 
to  others,  the  coluber  ofpis,  feenis  to  have  been  the  fer- 
pent  made  ufe  of  by  Cleopatra  to  deflroy  herfelf.  This 
woman,  to  terminate  a  diffipated  life  with  an  eafy  death, 
ordered  her  phyficians  to  prepare  a  poifoii  for  her  which 
might  bed  effeft  this  purpofe.  Having  tried  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  experiments  upon  condemned  criminals, 
they  at  lad  difeovered  this  fpecics  of  afp,  which  brings 
on  death  without  any  previous  appearance  of  didemper 
or  hiccough  :  the  face  feems  in  a  flight  perfpiration,  an 
eafy  infenfibility  and  lethargy  creeps  upon  the  whole 
frame,  and  the  perfon  bitten  feems  ahnod  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  approaching  diflblution.  Having  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  queen  with  their  difeovery,  fhe  applied  the  afp 
either  to  her  bofom  or  her  arms  ;  or,  according  to  fome 
authors,,  dipping  the  point  of  a  needle  in  the  poifon, 
and  pricking  herfelf  with  it,  fhe  expired  in  an  eafy 
deep. 

The  bite  of  the  naja  is  fo  fatal,  that  a  man  dies  by 
it  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  his  flefh  entirely  falling  off 
his  bones  in  a  femidiffolved  putrid  date  ;  this  makes  it 
probable  that  it  is  the  fame  ferpent  which  the  ancients 
named 

The  experiments  of  Rhedi  have  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome  celebrated  philofophers,  fo  far  cleared  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  operation  of  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  as  to 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  dcfired  upon  that  fubjedl. 
Fontana  and  Carminati  have  endeavoured  to  invedigate 
its  operations  more  clearly.  Carminati,  from  1  i  expe¬ 
riments,  deduces  the  following  conclufions  :  i.  That  if 
poifon  be  indilied  into  a  nerve,  the  animal  w^oiinded  dies 
almod  indantly  ;  and  the  whole  nervous  fydem,  to 
which  it  is  rapidly  conveyed,  is  deprived  of  its  quality 
called  fenjibilhy,  2.  If  a  mufcle  be  wounded,  it  is  de- 
prived  of  its  irritability.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Fontana.  3.  The  poifon  injeded  into  a 
wounded  mufcle  or  tendon  is  confiderably  longer  in  kill¬ 
ing  an  animal  than  that  introduced  into  a  nerve.  4. 
The  fymptoms  which  precede  the  death  of  the  animal 
bitten  are,  a  dupor,  lethargy,  tremors,  convulfions,  pa- 
ralyfis  o^  the  legs  (part  wounded),  entire  diffolution  of 
the  limbs.  The  blood  is  not  always  coagulated,  nor  its 
crafis  diffolved.  Marks  of  inflammation  are  fometimes 
difeovered  in  certain  parts  of  the  animal  after  death, 
fometimes  not :  thefe  are  the  effeds  of  fpafms  and  con- 
vulfioiis,  not  of  the  poifon.  5.  Not  the  lead  figii  of 
the  jaundice  was  difcoverable  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the 
animals  upon  which  Carminati  made  his  experiments. 
6.  The  ftomach  in  every  one  of  them  was  very  much 
inflated  \  a  fymptomj^remarkcd  only  by  Fallopius  and 
Albertini.  7.  A  ligature  applied  indantly  above  the 
part  bitten,  if  it  be  fo  placed .  as  to  admit  one,  was 
found  by  lome  experiments  a  good  preventative  againft 
the  diffufion  of  the  poifon  :  its  compreflion  fhould  be 
conflderable,  but  not  exceflive. 

As  few  ferpents,  comparatively  fp  caking,  are  poifon- 
•us,  it  may  be  intereding  to  our  readers  to  know  what 


are  the  charaAerldlcs  which  didinguifh  poifonous  from  Serpent, 
harmlefs  ferpents.  I'he  external  charaaeridics  of  the  — 
poifonous  tribe  are  thefe  : 

“  i.  Abroad  head,  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  though 
it  be  not  a  certain  criterion  of  venomous  ferpents, 
with  fome  few  exceptions,  a  general  charaaer  of  them,  le 

‘‘  2.  A  tail  under  one-iifth  of  the  whole  length 
is  alfo  a  general  charaaer  of  venomous  ferpents;  but, 
finee  many  of  thofc  which  arc  not  venomous  have  tails 
as  fhort,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  that  cir- 
cumdanee  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tail  exceeding 
that  proportion,  is  a  pretty  certain  mark  that  the  fpet 
cies  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  venomous. 

‘‘  3.  A  thin  and  acute  tail  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  peculiar  to  venomous  ferpents  ;  though  a  thick 
and  obtiiie  one  is  only  to  be  found  among  thoie  which 
are  not  venomous. 

4.  Carinated  fcales  are,  in  fome  meafure,  charadler- 
iftic  of  venomous  ferpents,  fince  in  them  they  are  mure 
common  than  fmooth  ones,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
four  to  one  ;  whereas  fmooth  leales  are,  in  thofe  fer¬ 
pents  which  are  not  venomous,  more  common,  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one. 

‘‘  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  though 
a  pretty  certain  conjeddure  may,  in  many  indances,  "be 
made  from  the  external  charadlers,  yet,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  with  certainty  whether  a  ferpent  be  venomous 
or  not,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome 
certain  diagnodic.  This  can  only  he  fought  for  in  the 
mouth  :  we  mud  therefore  next  confider  how  the  fangs, 
with  which  the  moiithe  of  venomous  ferpents  are  fur- 
nifhed,  are  to  be  didingiiidied  from  common  teeth. 

‘‘  To  thofe  who  form  their  ideas  of  the  fangs  of  a 
venomous  ferpent,  from  thofe  of  the  rattlefnake,  or  even 
from  thofe  of  the  Englldi  viper,  it  will  appear  dranpe 
that  there  fliould  be  any  difficulty  in  didinguifhing 
thofe  weapons  from  common  teeth  ;  and  indeed  the  di- 
dindlion  would  really  be  very  eafy,  were  all  venomous 
ferpents  furnilhed  with  fangs  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
fore-mentioned  fpecics.  But  the  faci  is,  that  in  many 
Ipecies  the  fangs  arc  full  as  fmall  as  common  teeth,  and 
confequcntly  cannot,  by  their  fixe,  ht  known  from  them; 
this  is  the  cafe  with  the  coluber  laiicauclatus,  laQetiSy 
and  feveral  others.” 

Linnaeus  thought  that  the  fangs  might  be  didin- 
guiflied  by  their  mobility  and  fituation  ;  but  other  na- 
tiiralids  have  not  found  it  a  general  fad  that  fangs  are 
loofe  ill  their  fockets,  nor  have  they  obferved  any  diffe¬ 
rence  in  fituation  between  the  fangs  of  venomous  fer¬ 
pents  and  the  teeth  of  others.  The  following  didinc- 
tion  is  edabliffied  by  Dr  Gray  in  a  paper  inlerted  in  the  , 

Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Vol.  Ixxix.  AU  •venomous  Jer^ 
pents  have  only  t<uM)  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  atul 
all  others  have  four* 

In  thepiefacc  to  the  Mufum  Regis,  and  in  the  in- 
trodudion  to  the  clafs  amphibia  in  the  Syjlema  Nature, 

Lmnseus  fays,  that  the  proportion  of  venomous  ferpents 
to  others  is  one  in  ten  ;  yet,  in  the  Sy/iema  Mature,  of 
which  the  fum  total  in  fpecics  is  131,  he  has  marked 
23  as  venomous,  which  is  fome  what  more  tkm  one  in 
fix.  How  he  came  to  be  fo  much  at  variance  with 
himfelf,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay ;  but  the  lad  mentioned 
proportion  feems  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  Dr 
Gray,  after  examining  154  fpecies  of  ferpents,  found 
only  26  that  feemed  to  be  venomous. 
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Serpent.  The  coluher  Jlolatm  and  my&ert%anSy  though,  mark- 

-“v - ed  by  Lmn?eu8,  we  are  affured  by  Dr  Gray  arc  not  poi- 

fonoiis  :  he  thinks  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  leberts 
and  dypfas.  On  the  other  hand,  he  obferves,  that  the 
loa  contortrix,  coluber  cerqfleSy  iaticauciatus^  and  colu^ 
her  fuivus,  none  of  which  are  marked  in  the  Syjiema 
Naturde,  are  all  poifonous. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  cure  mentioned  in  the 
articles  referred  to  above,  we  lhall  fubjoin  the  prefcrip- 
•  P-  32-  tiou  of  a  new  author.  Dr  Mofeley^,  who  fpent  i  2  years 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  whofe  abilities  and  extcnfive 
pi'w^ice  very  juftly  intitle  his  opinion  to  a  place  in 
this  work,  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  all  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  going  to  the  Weft  Indies. 
a6  I’he  bites  and  ftings  of  all  venomous  animals  are 

pr  Mofe-  local  means  ;  which  are  very  fimple, 

thod  of  *  always  at  hand.  The  injured  part  muft 

cure.  be  indantly  deftroyed  or  be  cut  out.  Deftroying  it  is 
the  moft  fafe,  and  equally  certain  :  and  the  bell  appli¬ 
cation  for  that  purpofe  is  the  lapis  inferrtalls  or  the  but- 
ter  of  antimony. —  Ihefe  are  preferable  to  an  hot  iron, 
which  the  ancients  ufed,  becaufe  an  hot  iron  forms  a 
cruft,  which  a6ls  as  a  defence  to  the  under  parts,  in- 
ftead  of  deftroying  them.  The  lapis  infernalis  is  much 
better  than  any  other  cauftic,  as  it  melts  and  penetrates 
during  its  application.  The  bitten  part  muft  be  de- 
ftroyed  to  the  bottom,  and  where  there  is^  any  doubt 
that  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  not  fufficiently  expo- 
fed,  butter  of  antimony  fhoiild  be  introduced  into  it  on 
the  following  day,  as  deep  as  poftible ;  and  incifions 
fhoiild  be  made  to  lay  every  part  open  to  the  adlon  of 
thefe  applications.  Beftdes  deftroying,  burning,  or  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  part,  inciftons  fiiould  be  made  round  the 
wound,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  virus.  The 
wound  is  to  be  dreffed  for  fome  time  with  poultices,  to 
aftiiage  the  inflammation  caufed  by  the  cauftics  ;  and 
afterwards  with  acrid  dreftings  and  hot  digeftives  to 
drain  the  injured  parts. 

“  Where  the  above-mentioned  cauftics  cannot  be 
procured,  corrofive  fublimate,  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis, 
fplrit  of  fait,  common  cauftic,  or  a  plafter  made  of 
quicklime  and  foap,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
Gunpowder  laid  on  the  part,  and  iired,  has  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs.  When  a  perfon  is  bitten  remote  from 
any  affiftance,  he  fhould  make  a  tight  ligature  above 
the  part,  until  proper  application  can  be  made.  The 
Spanifli  writers  fay,  that  the  hahllla  de  .Carthagena,  or 
Carthagena  bean,  is  a  ipecific  for  poifonous  bites,  taken 
inwardly. 

“  Ulloa  fays,  it  is  ^  one  of  the  moft  effeftual  anti¬ 
dotes  known  in  that  country  (Carthagena)  againft  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  ferpents  :  for  a  little  of  it  being 
eaten  immediately  after  the  bite,  it  prefently  ftops  the 
effeds  of  the  poifon  ;  and  accordingly  all  who  frequent 
the  woods,  either  for  felling  trees  or  hunting,  never  fail 
to  eat  a  little  of  this  habilla  falling,  and  repair  to  their 
work  without  any  apprehenlion. 

‘  The  natives  tell  you,  that  this  habilla  being  hot  in 
the  highell  degree,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eaten  ;  that 


the  common  dole  of  it  is  lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  Serpent, 
kernel ;  and  that  no  hot  liquor,  as  wine,  brandy,  &c. 
muft  be  drunk  immediately  after  taking  it.’ 

‘‘  The  Carthagena  bean,  or  habilla,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  where  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Antidote  or  Cocoon^  or  An^ 
tidote  Cocoon,  In  fmall  dofes  it  is  ftomachic  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  ;  and  in  large  dofes  emetic  and  purgative.  In 
feveral  diforders  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  ;  but  its  virtues 
are  not  fiifhcieiitly  known,  except  among  the  Indians 
and  negroes,  who  chiefly  ufe  an  infulion  or  tinfture  of 
it  made  hi  rum.  This  is  externally  as  well  as  internally 
ufed  for  many  complaints  (a). 

“  I  have  been  informed  by  fome  intelligent  Indians, 
that  any  of  the  red  peppers,  fuch  as  bird  pepper,  or 
bell  pepper,  or  what  is  called  Cayenne  pepper^  powdered 
and  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rum  as  much  as  the  ftomach  can 
pofiibly  bear,  fo  as  to  caiife,  and  keep  up  for  fome  time, 
great  heat  and  inflammation  in  the  body  and  a  vigorous 
circulation,  will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  poifon  of  fer- 
peiTts,  even  after  its  effects  are  vifible  ;  and  that  the 
bitten  part  only  afterwards  mortifies  and  feparates,  and 
that  the  patient,  with  bark,  wine,  and  cordials,  foon  re¬ 
covers. 

“  This  fiery  practice  is  certainly  agreeable  to  that  of 
the  ancients,  and  probably  the  only  internal  treatment 
that  can  have  any  good  effcdl ;  as  in  thefe  cafes  the 
powers  of  life,  and  the  a£lion  of  the  heart,  are  fuddenly 
enfeebled,  and  the  pulfe  in  ftrength  and  frequency  ob¬ 
ferves  almoft  a  regular  declenfion  from  the  tirrie  of  the 
bite  until  it  entirely  ceafes  in  death.’^’ 

Polygala  fenega,  or  rat  tie  fnake- root,  was  formerly  fome 
confidered  as  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  ferpents  arc 
rattlefnake  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  exploded.  poifonous. 

If  it  be  aftced  for  what  purpofe  were  ferpents  created 
with  fuch  deftru61:ive  weapons  ^  we  anfwer,  that  they 
were  given  for  felf-defeiice.  Without  thefe,  ferpents, 
of  all  other  animals,  would  be  the  moft  expofed  and  de- 
fencelefs  ;  without  feet  for  efcaping  a  purfuit,  without 
teeth  capable  of  inflidling  a  dangerous  wound,  or  with¬ 
out  ftrength  for  refiftance ;  incapable,  from  their  flze, 
of  finding  fecurity  in  very  fmall  retreats  like  the  earth¬ 
worm,  and  difgufting  all  from  their  deformity,  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  a  fpeedy  extirpation.  But  fur- 
niflied  as  they  arc  with  powerful  poifon,  every  rank  of 
animals  approach  them  with  dread,  and  never  feize  them 
but  at  an  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  it.  The  malignity  of  a  few  ftrves  for  the 
protection  ©f  all.  Though  not  above  a  tenth  of  their 
number  are  aClually  venomous,  yet  the  fimilitude  they 
all  bear  to  each  other  excites  a  general  terror  of  the 
whole  tribe  ;  and  the  Uncertainty  of  their  enemies 
about  what  ferpents  are  poifonous,  makes  even  the  moft 
harmlefs  formidable.  Thus  Providence  feems  to  have 
aCled  with  double  precaution :  it  has  given  fome  of 
them  poifon  for  the  general  defence  of  a  tribe  naturally 
feeble ;  but  it  has  thinned  the  numbers  of  thofe  which, 
are  venomous,  left  they  fhould  become  too  powerful  for  " 
the  reft  of  animated  nature. 

From 


(a)  “  This  bean  is  the  feed  of  the  Fevtllea  foliis  cordatis  of  Flumier,  Ed.  Biirmannl,  p.  203.  tab.  209" 
Feviflea  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis,  of  Linnieus,  Spec.  P.  Fevilka  foliis  Crafiioribus,  glabris,  quandoque  cordatii^ 
quandoqiie  trilobis,  or  Antidote  Cocoon^  of  Brown?  p*  374*’^ 
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Fri>m  thefe  noKious  qualities  in  the  ferpent  kind,  it 
:a  1)0  wonder  that  not  only  man,  but  beails  and  birds, 
of  carry  on  an  uncenfiag  war  agaiiill  them.  I'he  ichneu¬ 
mon  of  the  Indians,  and  the  peccary  *  of  Amciica,  de- 
(Iroy  them  in  great  numbers.  i  hefe  animals  hdve  the 
)d  art  of  feizing  them  near  the  head  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
they  can  ficin  them  with  great  dexterity.  I’he  vulture 
and  the  eagle  alfo  prey  upon  them  in  great  abundance  j 
and  often,  fouling  down  from  the  clouds,  drop  upon  a 
long  ferpent,  which  they  fnatch  up  ftniggling  and  wri¬ 
thing  in  the  air.  Dogs  alfo  are  bred  up  to  oppofe 
them.  Father  Feuilh'e  tells  us,  that  being  in  the  woods 
of  Murtinico,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  ferpent,  which 
he  could  not  eafily  avoid,  when  his  dog  immediately 
came  to  his  relief,  and  feized  the  affailant  with  great 
courage.  The  ferpent  entwined  him,  and  preffed  him 
fo  violently,  that  the  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
yet  the  dog  never  ceafed  till  lie  had  torn  it  to  pieces. 
T'he  dog  was  not  fenfible  of  his  wounds  during  the 
fight  ;  but  foon  after  his  head  fw tiled  prodigioufiy,  and 
belay  on  ther ground  as  dead.  But  his  mafttr  having 
found  a  banana  tree  hard  by%  he  applied  its  juice  mixed 
with  treacle  to  the  wounds,  which  recovered  the  dog, 
and  quickly  healed  his  fores. 

The  Pfylll  of  old  were  famous  for  charming  and  de- 
firoying  ferpents  <jj.  Some  moderns  pretend  to  the 
fame  art.  Cafaubon  fays  that  he  knew  a  man  who 
could  at  any  time  fummon  100  ferpents  together,  and 
•  draw  them  into  the  f re.  Upon  a  certain  occafion, 
when  one  of  them,  bigger  than  the  rell,  would  not  be 
brought  in,  he  only  repeated  his  chairn,  and  it  came 
forward,  like  tiie  red,  to  fiibmit  to  the  flames.  -  Philo- 
firatus  deferibes  particularly  how  the  Indians  charm  fer¬ 
pents,  “  They  take  a  fcarlet  robe,  embroidered  with 
golden  letters,  and  fpread  it  before  a  ferpent’s  hole.— 
The  golden  letters  have  a  fafcinatlng  power ;  and  by 
looking  ftedfaftly,  the  ferpent' s  eyes  are  overcome  and 
laid  afleep.’'  Thefe  and  many  other  feats  have  been  of- 
ten  praftiTed  upon  thefe  animals  by  artful  men,  who  had 
firfl;  prepared  the  ferpents  for  their  exercife,  and  then 
exhibited  them  as  adventitioufly  affcmbled  at  their  call. 
In  India  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as  dancing  fer¬ 
pents,  which  are  carried  about  in  a  broad'  flat  veflel, 
lomewhat  refcmbling  a  fieve.  Thefe  erecl  and  put 
themfelves  in  motion  at  the  word  of  command.  Wheri 
their  keeper  fiiivs  a  flow  tune,  they  feem  by  their  heads 
to  keep  time  ;  when  he  fings  a  quicker  meafure,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  more  briflc  and  lively.  /U1  animals  have 
a  certain  degree  of  docility  ;  and  we  find  tliat  ferpents 
themfelves  ean  fee  brought  to  move  and  approach  at  the 
voice  of  their  mafter.  From  this  triek,  fuccclsfully 
pradlifed  before  the  ignorant,  it  is  moft  probable  has 
arilcn  mofl  of  the  boailed  pretenfions  which  fome  have 
made  to  charming  of  ferpents ;  an  art  to  which  the  na¬ 
tive  Am^cncans  pretend  at  this  very  day,  but  the  exill- 
ence  of  which  w^e  are  affured  of  by  Mr  Haflelqui'l 
amongfl  the  native  Egyptians. 

Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard  this  for¬ 
midable  race  with  hoiror,  yet  there  have  been  fome  na- 
.  tions,  and  there  are  fome  at  this  day,  that  confider  them 
with  veneration  and  regard,  lire  adoration  paid  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  a  ferpent  is  well  known  : 
many  of  the  nations  at  prelent  along  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa  retain  the  fame  unaccountable  veneration.  Up* 
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on  the  gold  and  flave  coafU,  a  Granger,  upon  enterinr  Sfrpffn!, 

the  cottages  of  the  natives,  is  often  furprifed  to  fee  the  - - 

roof  iwarming  with  ferpents,  that  ding  there  without 
molefling  and  unmoldled  by  the  natives.  But  his  fur- 
prife  wall  increaie  upon  going  farther  fouthward  to  the 
kingdom  of  Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a  ferpent  is  the 
god  of  the  country.  This  animal,  which  travellers  de- 
fenbe  as  a  hu  re  overgrown  creature,  has  its  habitation. 

Its  temple,  and  its  priefls.  Tiiele  inipiels  the  vulgar 
with  an  r  pinion  of  its^virtues  ;  and  numbers  are  daily 
fecii  to  ofFej-  not  only  thdr  goods,  their  provifions,  and 
their  prayers,  at  the  flrrine  of  their  hideous  deity,  imt 
alto  their  wives  and  daughters.  Thefe  the  priefls  rea¬ 
dily  accept  of>  and  alter  fome  days  of  pewance  return 
them  to  their  fuppliants,  much  benefited  by  theferpent^s 
fuppofed  embraces. 

Serpent,  a  mufical  inflrument,  femng  as  a  bsfs 
to  the  cornet,  or  jma^/  Jtjawm,  to  fullain  a  chorus 
of  lingers  in  a  large  edifice.  It  has  its  name  fetpent 
from  as  figure,  as  coiilifling  of  feveral  folds  or  wreaths, 
which  lerve  to  reduce  its  length,  which  would  other- 
wife  be  fix  or  feven  feet. 

It  IS  iifually  covered  with  leather,  and  confifls  of 
three  parts,  a  mouth-piece,  a  neck,  and  a  tail.  It  has 
fix  holes,  by  means  whereor  it  takes  in  the  corapafs  of 
two  odtaves. 

Merfennus,  who  has  particularly  deferibed  this  in- 
flrumerit,  mentions  foinc  peculiar  properties  of  it, 
e.  gr.  that  the  found  of  it  is  Iti  ong  enough  to  drown 
20  robull  voices,  being  animated  merely  by  the  breath 
of  a  boy  and  yet  the  found  of  it  may  be  attempered  to 
the  foftnels  of  the  f  A-eeteft  voice.  Another  peculiarity 
to  this  inllrument  is,  that  great  as  the  d  itance  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hole  appears,  yet  whether  the 
third  hole  be  open  or  Ihut,  the  difference  is  but  a  tone. 

Serpent,  in  mythology,  was  a  very  common  fymbol 
of  the  fun,  and  he  is  reprefented  biting  his  tail,  and 
with  his  body  formed  into  a  circle,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  this  luminary,  and  under  this 
form  it  was  an  emblem  of  time  and  eternity.  Tht  fer¬ 
pent  was  alfo  the  fymbol  of  medicine,  and  of  the  gods 
which  prefided  over  it,  as  of  ApoDo  and  iEfeulapius  : 
and  this  animal  was  the  objedl  of  very  ancient  and  gene¬ 
ral  worlhip,  under  various  appellations  and  charaiters. 

In  moil  of  the  ancient  rites  we  find  fome  allui-on  to 
the  ferpent,  under  the  feveral  titles  of  Ob,  .Ops,  Py¬ 
thon,  &c.  This  idolatry  is  alluded  to  by  MoTes,  (Lev. 

XX.  27.)  The  woman  atEndor  who  had  a  familiar  Ipi- 
rit  is  called  Oub,  or  Ob,  and  it  is  interpreted  Pythonif- 
fa.  The  place  where  fhe  refided,  fays  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant,  feems  to  have  been  named  From  the  worfhip 
then  iiillituted  ;  for  Endor  13  compounded  of  Etuador, 
and  fignifies/t^/zj  Pyfh  nii,  “  the  fountain  of  light,  the 
oracle  of  the  god  Ador,  which  oracle  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Canaanites,  and  had  never  been  totally 
fiipprcfied.  His  pillar  was  alfo  called  Abbadir,  or  Ab^ 
adir^  compounded  of  ob  and  adir^  and  meaning  the 
ferpent  deity  Addir,  the  fame  as  Adorus. 

In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  peifons  who  partook 
of  the  ceremony  ufed  to  carry  ferpents  in  their  hands, 
and  with  horrid  fcrcams  call  upon  Eva  !  Eva  I  Eva 
being,  according  to  the  writer  juft  mentioned,  the  fame 
as  epha,  or  opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  vi>his^ 
and  by  it  denoted  a  ferpent.  Thefe  ceremonies  and 
4  this 
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aerfcrt^  thU  fyrobolie  worfhip  bep.an  among  tbe  M«gi,  who 
•I  were  die  Tons  of  Chus  ;  and  by  them  they  were  propa- 
^erpenta-  g^ted  in  various  parts  Whenever  the  Amonians  lovuid- 
ed  any  places  of  worfhip,  and  introduced  their  lites, 
there  was  generally  fume  dory  ol  a  ferpent.  There  was 
a  legend  about  a  ferpent  at  Colchis,  at  Thebes,  and  ar 
Delphi  ;  and  likewife  in  other  places.  The  Greeks 
called  Apollo  liimieU  Python,  which  is  the  fame  as 
Opis,  Oupis,  and  Oub. 

In  Egypt  there  was  a  ferpent  named  Thermuthis, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  very  facred  ;  and  the  natives 
are  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  royal  tiara,  with 
which  they  ornamented  the  datues  of  Ids.  I  he  kings 
of  Egypt  wore  high  bonnets,  terminating  in  a  round 
ball,  and  furrounded  with  figures  of  afps  ;  and  the 
prieds  likewife  had  the  reprefentation  of  ierpents  upon 
their  bonnets. 

Abadon,  or  Abaddon,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations 
XX.  2.  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Bryant  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  Ophite  god,  with  whole  worlhip  the  world  had 
been  fo  long  infected.  U'liis  worlhip  began  among  the 
people  of  Chaldea,  who  built  the  city  ot  Ophis  upon 
the  Tigris,  and  were  greatly  addiCied  to  divination,  and 
to  the  worflup  of  the  ferpent.  From  Chaldea  the  wor- 
diip  pafied  into  Egypt,  where  the  ferpent  deity  was 
called  Cartoph,  Can  eph,  and  Chiepli.  It  had  alfo  the 
name  Ob  or  Onb,  and  was  the  lame  as  the  Bafilifcus 
or  royal  ferpent,  the  fame  as  the  Thermuthis,  and  made 
ufe  of  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  datues  of  their  gods, 
^riie  chief  deity  of  Egypt  is  laid  to  have  been  Vulcan, 
v/bo  was  dyled  Opas.  He  was  the  fame  as  Ofiris,  the 
Sun,  and  lienee  was  often  called  Ob  el,  or  Pytbo-fol ; 
and  there  were  pillars  facred  to  him,  with  curious  liie- 
roglyphical  inferiptions  bearing  the  fame  name;  whence 
among  the  Greeks,  who  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 
every  thing  gradually  taptiing  to  a  point  was  dyled 
obelos,  or  obellfcus. 

As  the  w'orfhip  of  the  ferpent  began  among  the  Tons 
of  Chus,  Mr  Bryant  conjedlures,  that  from  thence  they 
w'ere  denominated  Ethiopians  and  Aithiopians,  from 
Ath-ope  or  Ath  opes  the  god  whom  they  wo.fhippud, 
and  not  from  theA  complexion  ;  the  Ethiopes  brought 
thefe  rites  into  Greece,  and  called  the  ifiand  where  they 
fird  tdabllfhed  them  Ellopia,  S:)/is  Serpenih  infu/a,  the 
fame  vs  ith  Eu  (£  ,  or  Oabata,  i.  e,  “  the  ferpent  ifiand.” 
The  iame  learned  writer  difeovers  traces  the  feipent 
worfhio  among  the  Hyperboreans,  at  Rhodes,  named 
Ophiafa,  in  Phrygia,  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  in  the 
ifiand  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  amon.-  the  Athenians,  in  die 
name  of  Cecrops,  among  the  natives  of  Thebes  in  Boso- 
tla,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  in  Italy,  in  Syria,  &c. 
and  in  the  names  of  many  places,  as  well  as  ol  the  peo¬ 
ple  where  the  Ophites  fettled.  One  ot  the  molt  early 
lierefies  introduced  into  the  Chndian  church  w^as  that 
of  the  Ophitas.  Bryant's  Analyfis  of  Ancient  My¬ 
thology,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  &c.  p.  473,  <5cc  ^ 

Sf.rpfj^  t  Stoms^  See  Co^nu  Anwnnls^ 

See  SEA'Strpent. 

SERPENTARL\,  snake-root  ;  a  fpecies  of 
Aristolochia. 

SERPEN  T  RIUS,  in  adronomy,  a  condefiatiori 

the  northern  hemifphcre,  called  alio  Ophiuebus,  and 
anciently  ATculapius  The  Rars  in  the  coadcllation 
Serpentarius,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  29  5  in  I’ycho’s 


15;  in  Hcvelius's  40  5  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  they 
are  74. 

SERPENTINE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
refembles  a  ferpent  ;  hence  the  worm  or  pipe  of  a  dill, 
twilled  in  a  fpiral  manner,  is  Urmed  a  :Trper>iini  nv  irm. 

S-Rpv.vEr.wF  Sionr^  a  genus  or  magiiefiaa  earths,  of 
which  there  are  clifFcrent  tpecies:  .  i'he  brofiis,  eom- 
poffcd  of  fibrous  and  coherent  p:irticles.  1  his  rtfim- 
bles  the  albedos  fo  much  that  11  might  he  coufoundeci 
with  it,  were  not  the  .  bres  ot  the  ierpentiae  Jo  cloJely 
coherent,  that  they  cannot  be  didinguitlud  when  the 
done  is  cut  or  polifited.  The  fibres  themlelves  arc 
large,  and  feem  to  be  twbded.  i'here  are  two  vaTeties,. 
a  dark  green  and  a  light  one ;  the  former  from  Ger¬ 
many,  the  latter  from  S  teden.  2.  i  he  '/.ocblitz  fer- 
pentine,  found  near  that  place,  of  many  diffcient  co¬ 
lours,  as  black,  deep  green,  light  green,  red,  l^lui^h‘grty,. 
and  white  ;  but  the  green  colour  is  molt  predominant. 

3.  Porcelain  earth  mixed  wuih  ir.  n.  It  is  met  with 
either  diffufible  in  water  or  indurated  live  former  is 
found  of  a  red  colour  fioin  Ch  na  and  Montmartre. 
T  he  w^atCT-cl'inkers,  i  •ported  fr  in  (ome  places  in  Ger¬ 
many,  feem  ti  be  made  or  thi>  kind  of  earth.  Tlicre 
are  tw’O  varieties  of  the  iiiduiatv.d  kind,  viz  the  mar¬ 
tial  foap-earth,  of  a  red  colour,  from  J.^ibcog  and  o' her 
places  m  Norway,  or  black  Iro.-r  fomepaits  of  vSweden. 

4.  Tlie  telg'don  oi  the  Swedes,  the  fame  with  the  la¬ 
pis  ollaris  it  is  found  in  various  pi  ’ccs  ot  Norway, 
as  light  grey,  dark  gicy,  wlviifii  ytliow,  and  dark 
green.  It  is  employed  with  great  advantage  tor  b.idd- 
ing  fire  places,  furnaces,  &c  the  extremities  of  the  dra- 
ta  being  turned  towards  the  i:rt  when  it  is  fluty. 

M.  Magellan  obferves,  that  there  is  a  great  v*’ricty* 
of  colour  as  w^cll  as  compolition  in  th’s  kind  of  dones  5, 
it  being  found  eithei  while,  green,  brovvn,  yellow,  ligtit- 
blue,  black,  fpotted,  or  iLeaked  with  veins  ot  diflerent 
c-  lours.  Its  texture  is  either  indiilindf,  obicuiely  la¬ 
minar,  or  brous.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  irom  2400 
to  65  ;  and  it  is  harder  than  loap-rock  or  deatitcs  5 
though  not  hard  enoir  h  to  drike  fire  with  deed;, 
being  lefs  imooth  to  the  touch  than  deatites,  but  iuf- 
ceptible  of  a  pood  poliih,  looking  like  marble ;  and  is 
oiten  met  with  in  thm  iemitranfparent  plates.  It  melts 
in  a  drori'g  he  it  without  addition,  and  corrodes  the  cru¬ 
cibles,  but  hardens  in  a  lower  degree  of  heat.  It  is 
fiowly  and  partially  foluolc  in  acids,  but  docs  not  effer- 
vefee  with  them.  According  to  Biyon’s  analyfis,  loo^ 
parts  of  it  contain  about  41  o  filex,  or  rau*ci'  iiuea; 
33  o  magnefia  ;  o  o  ardlhceoiis  earth  ;  1  ?  of  water, 
and  about  3  of  iron.  Thit  brought  from  Corfica 
contains  a  greater  proi^oition  of  argil,  and  a  fmaller  one 
<  f  filex.  The  ferpenihie  commonly'  fo  c  tiled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fabroni,  is  a  true  lapis  ollaris  ;  but  nas  its  name 
from  be-ng  variegated  witJi  green,  yellowifh,  and  brown 
fpots,  like  the  ficiu  o’  fome  ferpents  ;  great  quantities 
of  it  are  found  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  wiiere  it  is 
frequently  wo'ked  into  difiics  and  other  veflels. 

Serpentine  ver  es^  arc  luch  as  begin  and  end  with, 
the  lame  word.  As> 

Amho  Jlarcntes  atntihus^  Arcades  arnlo* 

Serpentine,  in  the  Manege,  A  horfe  is  faid  to. 
have  a  ferpentine  tongue,  i.  it  is  always  frifieiug  and 
moving,  and  lometimes  palling  over  the  bit,  in  dead  of 

keeping, 


Serratula, 
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flcrpicu!^  keeping  In  the  void  fpace,  called  the  liberty  of  the 
tongue. 

SERPICULA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  moncecia,  and  to  the  order  of  te- 
trandia.  The  male  calyx  is  quadrldentatc,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  corifdlsof  four  petals  :  The  female  calyx  Is  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  the  pericarplum  is  a  tomentofe  nut. 
There  are  two  fpecics,  the  verticlllata  and  repens. 

SERPIGO,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  herpes,  popularly 
called  a  tetter  or  ringworm.  See  Surgery, 

SERPULA,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  tellacea. 
The  fhell  is  finglejtubular,  and  adhering  to  other  bodies. 
The  animal  which  inhabits  it  is  the  terebella. 

SERRANUS  (Joannes),  or  John  de  Serres,  alearn- 
ed  French  Proteflant,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  He  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  at  Laufanne,  and  grew  very  fond  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Atihotle  and  Plato.  On  Ills  return  to  France 
he  lludled  divinity.  He  began  to  dlRinguIfh  himfelf 
in  1572  by  his  writings,  but  was  obliged  to  forfake 
his  country  after  the  dreadful  maflacre  of  St  Bartho¬ 
lomew.  He  became  minifter  of  Nifmes  in  r582,  but 
was  never  regarded  as  a  very  zealous  Calvin ift  ;  he  has 
even  been  fiifpeded,  though  without  reafon,  of  having 
adually  abjured  the  Proteflant  religion.  Fie  was  one 
of  the  four  clergymen  whom  Henry  IV.  confulted  about 
the  Romilh  religion,  and  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
Catholics  might  be  fivecl  He  wrote  afterwards  a  trea- 
tife  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  entitled 
De  fide  Catholicoy  five  de  principiis  rtltgionis  Chrijlumay 
commtini  cninium  Chrifiianorum  confetifu,  femper'  et  ubtque 
ratis.  This  work  was  difliked  by  the  Catholics,  and 
received  with  fuch  indignation  by  the  Calvinifts  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  that  many  writers  have  affirmed  that  they  poif  n- 
ed  the  author.  It  is  certain  at  leaft  that  he  died  at 
Geneva  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  50.  His  principal 
works  are,  i.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  Plato,  publiflied 
by  Henry  Stephens,  which  owes  much  of  its  reputation 
to  the  elegance  of  the  Greek  copy  which  accompanies 
it.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

3 .  De fiatu  reiigionis  et  reipublica  in  Francia.  4.  Me 
moire  de  la  pne  guerre  civile  et  dermers  troubles  de  France 
fous  Charles  IX,  ^c,  5.  Inventaire  general'  de  I* Hi ^ 

Jioire  de  France,  illujlre  par  la  conference  de  PEglife  et 
de  V Empire,  c,  6.  Recueil  de  chofe  memorable  avenue  en 
France  fous  Henri  II.  Francois  II.  Charles  IX.  Henri  I II 
Thefe  three  hiftorical  treatifes  have  been  juRIy  acciifcd 
of  partiality  and  paffion  ;  faults  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
poffible  for  a  contemporary  writer  to  avoid,  efpeclally  if 
he  bore  any  part  in  the  tranfadlions  which  he  deferibes. 

Id  is  flyle  is  exceedingly  incorred  and  inelegant ;  his  mif- 
takes  too  and  misflatements  of  fa6ls  are  very  numerous, 
SERRATED,  in  general,  fomething  indented  or 
notched  in  the  manner  of  a  faw  ;  a  term  much  iifed  in 
the  defcription  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  See  Botany. 

SERRATULA,  saw  wort,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefra,  and  to  the 
Older  of  polygamia  aequalis.  In  the  natural  fyllem  it  is 
ranged  under  the  49^^  order,  Compfita,  The  calyx  is 
fubcylindrical,  imbricated ;  the  fcales  of  it  pointed,  but 
not  fpinoiis.  There  are  15  fpecies  ;  The  tindoria,  al- 
pina,  arvenfis,  coronata,  japonica,  falicifolia,  multiflora, 
noveboracenfis,  prsealta,  glauca,  fqiiarrofa,  fcariofa,  fpi- 
CRta,  ajnara,  and  centauroides*  The  three  iirfl  fpecies 
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are  Britilh.  I.  The  tinBoria  is  diilingiiiffied  by  a  Serratus] 
flem  ere£l  and  Render,  branched  at  the  top,  and  three  il 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  pirmatiHd,  and 
rated  :  The  flowers  are  purple,  in  umbels,  and  terminal. 

1  he  down  of  the  feed  is  glofly,  with  a  brown  or  gold 
tinge.  It  grows  in  woods  and  wet  paftures  It  dyes 
cloth  of  an  exceeding  fine  yellow  colour,  which  Hands 
well  when  fixed  with  alum.  Goats  eat  this  plant ; 
horfes  are  not  fond  of  it;  cattle,  fwine,  and  flicep,  leave  it 
untouched.  2.  1  he  alpina,  or  mountain  faw-wort.  The 


root  and  ftem^  are  woody  ;  the  latter  being  from  one 
to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  triangu¬ 
lar,  long,  pointed,  fubftantlal,  dark  green  above,  white 
beneath,  and  ferrated,  with  round  intervals  betweea 
the  teeth,  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  purple.  The 
fcales  of  the  calyx  are  very  fliort  and  downy.  It 
grows  on  high  mountains,  and  flowers  comnonly  in 
July  or  Auguft  3.  The  arvenfis,  corn  faw-wort,  or 
way-thiftle.  The  Hem  is  generally  crc6l,  branched, 
and  two  or  three  feet  high,  1  he  leaves  are  finuated^ 
ferrated,  and  fpinous  ;  thofe  above  being  almoft  entire. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  ;  the  down  is  very  long. 
This  plant  grows  in  cultivated  grounds  and  by  way- 
fides,  and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft  When  burned 
it  yields  good  allies  for  making  glafs  or  fixed  alkali. 

SERRA  1  US,  In  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feve« 
ral  mufcles,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  law.  See  A- 
N  ATOMY,  Table  of  the  Mufilei, 

SERTORIUS  (Quintus),  an  eminent  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  ;  (fee  Spain),  under  the  hiftory  of  which  his  ex¬ 
ploits  are  related. 

iSER  [  UL  ART  A,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  zoophy- 
ta.  The  ftem  Is  radicated,  fibrous,  naked,  and  jointed  ; 
the  florets  are  hydrae,  and  there  is  one  at  e-ch  joint. 
This  genus  comprehends  42  fpecies  corallines. 

SERVAL,  mountain  cat.  See  Felis,  xvi. 
SERVANDONI  {John  Nicolas),  was  born  at  Flo¬ 
rence  in  1695.^  He  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  hIs 
exquifite  taite  In  architeflure,  and  by  his  genius  for 
decorations,  fetes,  and  buildings.  He  was  employed 
and  rewarded  by  moft  of  the  princes  In  Europe!  He 
was  honoured  In  Portugal  with  the  order  of  Chrift  :  In 
France  he  w^as  archited  and  painter  to  the  king,  and 
member  of  the  different  academies  eftablifhed  for  die  ad¬ 
vancement  of  thefe  arts.  Fie  received  the  fame  titles 
from  the  kings  ^  of  Britain,  Spain,  Poland,  and  from 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Notwithftanding  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  his  want  of  economy  was  fo  great,  that  he 
kit  nothing  behind  him  He  died  at  Paris  in  1766. 
Paris  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  its  ornaments. 
He  made  decorations  for  the  theatres  of  London  and 
Drefdeii.  Hie  French  king's  theatre,  called  ia  falle 
des  Machines^  was  under  his  management  for  fome  time. 
He  was  permitted  to  exhibit  fhows  confifting  of  fimple 
decorations  :  Some  of  thefe  were  aftonifhiiigjy  fubliine  ; 
his  “  Defccnt  of  jEneas  into  Hell”  in  particular,  and  his 
Enchanted  Foreft,”  are  well  known.  He  built  and 
embeliifticd  a  theatre  at  Chambor  for  Marefchal  Saxe  ; 
and  furnifhed  the  plan  and  the  model  of  the  theatre  royal 
at  Drefden.  His  genius  for  fetes  was  remarkable  ;  he 
had  the  management  of  a  great  number  in  Paris,  and 
even  In  London.  He  conduced  one  at  Lifbon  given 
on  account  of  a  vidlory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land.  He  was  employed  frequently  by  the  king  of 
3  Portugal, 
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^trnnt  Portugal,  to  whom  he  prcfented  fevcral  elegant  plans 

•i— V -  and  models,  'f  he  prince  of  Wales,  too,  father  to  the 

prefent  king,  engaged  him  in  his  ferviee;  but  the  death 
of  that  prince  prevented  the  execution  of  the  defigns 
which  had  been  projecfted.  He  prehded  at  the  mag- 
Tiiheent  fete  given  at  Vienna  on  account  of  the  marriage 
of  the  archduke  Jofeph  and  the  Infanta  of  Panna, 
But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
all  his  performances  and  exhibitions. 

SERVANT,  a  term  of  relation,  fignifying  a  perfon 
who  owes  and  pays  obedience  for  a  certain  time  to 
another  in  quality  of  a  mafter. 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  fervants  t  It  was  obferved, 
under  the  article  Liberty,  that  pure  and  proper  flavery 
does  not,  nay  cannot,  fubfift  in  Britain  :  fuch  we  niean 
whereby  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  is  given 
to  the  mafter  over  the.  life  and  fortune  of  the  ftave. 
And  indeed  it  is  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  the  principles 
-of  natural  law,  that  fuch  a  ftate  fhould  fubfift  anywhere. 
See  Slavery. 

The  law  of  England  therefore  abhors,  and  will  not 
endure,  the  exiftence  of  ftavery  within  this  nation:  fo 
that  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  by 
fta^ute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  which  ordained,  that  all  idle 
vagabonds  fhould  be  made  flaves,  and  fed  upon  bread, 
water,  or  fmall  drink,  and  retufe-meat ;  fhould  wear  a 
ring  of  iron  round  their  necks,  arms,  or  legs  ;  and  fhould 
'  be  compelled,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwife,  to 
perform  the  work  aftigned  them,  were  it  ever  fo  vile  ; 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation  could  not  brook  this  condition, 
even  in  the  moft  abandoned  rogues  ;  and  therefore  this 
ftatute  was  repealed  in  two  years  afterwards.  And 
now  It  is  laid  down,  that  a  Have  or  negro,  the  inflant 
he  lands  in  Britain,  becomes  a  freeman  ;  that  is,  the 
law  will  proteft  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfon 
and  his  property.  Yet,  with  regard  to  any  right 
which  the  mafter  may  have  lawfully  acquired  to  the 
perpetual  fci  vice  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remain 
exaftly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before  :  for  this  is  no 
more  than  the  fame  ftate  of  fiibjeAion  for  life  which 
every  apprentice  fubmits  to  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
or  fometimes  for  a  longer  term.  *  Hence,  too,  it  follo>Y8, 
that  the  Infamous  and  unchriftlan  pradllce  of  withhold¬ 
ing  baptifm  from  negro-fervants,  left  they  fhould  there¬ 
by  gain  their  liberty,  is  totally  without  foundation,  as 
well  as  without  excufe.  The  law  of  England  ads 
upon  general  and  extenfive  principles  ;  it  gives  liberty, 
rightly  underftood,  that  is,  protedion,  to  a  Jew,  a 
Turk,  or  a  Heathen,  as  well  as  to  thofc  who  prof^efs 
the  true  religion  of  Chrift  ;  and  it  will  not  diflblve  a 
civil  obligation  between  mafter  and  fervant,  on  account 
of  the  alteration  of  faith  in  either  of  the  parties  ;  but 
the  flave  is  entitled  to  the  fame  protedion  In  England  be¬ 
fore  as  after  baptifm  ;  and,  whatever  fervice  the  Eleathen 
negro  owed  of  right  to  his  American  mafter,  by  general, 
not  by  local  law,  the  fame  (whatever  it  bejfis  he  bound 
to  render  when  brought  to  England  and  made  aChriftlaii. 

I.  The  firft  fort  of  fervants,  therefore,  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  England,  are  menial  fervants  ;  fo  called 
from  being  intra  mcenia,  or  domeftics.-  The  contrad 
between  them  and  their  rnafters  arifes  upon  the  hirings 
If  the  hiring  be  general,  without  any  particular  time 
limited,  the  law  conftrues  It  to  be  a  hiring  for  a  year  ; 
upon  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  that  the  Teiwant  fhall 
ierve  and  the  mafter  maintain  him,  throughout  all  the 
VoL.XVII.  Parti. 
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revolutions  of  the  refpedive  feafons  4  as  well  when  there  Servant#^ 
is  work  to  be  done,  as  when  there  is  not :  but  the  con-  ' 
trad  may  be  made  for  any  larger  or  fmaller  term.  All 
fingle  men  between  1 2  years  old  and  60,  and  married 
ones  under  30  years  of  age,  and  all  fingle  women  between 
1 2  and  40,  not  having  any  vifible  livelihood,  are  com¬ 
pellable  by  two  juftices  to  go  out  to  fervice  In  huf- 
bandry  or  certain  fpeclhc  trades,  for  the  promotion  of 
lioneft  ind^ftry  ;  and  no  mafter  can  put  away  his  fer¬ 
vant,  or  fervant  leave  his  mafter,  after  being  fo  retained, 
either  before  or  at  the  end  of  his  term,  without  a  quar¬ 
ter’s  warning ;  uniefs  upon  reafonable  caufe,  to  be  allowr** 
ed  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace  :  but  they  may  part  by  con- 
fent,  or  make  a  fpecial  bargain. 

2.  Another  fpecles  of  fervants  are  called  apprentlcer^ 

(from  Qpprendrcy  to  learn)  ;  and  are  ufually  bound  for 
a  term  of  years,  by  deed  indented  or  indentures,  to 
ferve  their  mailers,  and  be  maintained  and  Inftruded 
by  them.  This  is  ufually  done  to  perfons  of  trade,  In 
order  to  learn  their  art  and  myftery ;  and  fometiinea 
very  large  fums  are  given  wdth  them  as  a  premium  for 
fuch  their  inftrudlion  :  but  it  may  be  done  to  hufband- 
men,  nay,  to  gentlemen  and  others.  And  children  of 
poor  perfons  may  be  apprenticed  out  by  the  overfeers, 
with  confent  of  two  juftices,  till  24  years  of  age,  to 
fuch  perfons  as  are  thought  fitting  ;  who  are  alfb  com¬ 
pellable  to  take  them  :  and  it  Is  held,  that  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  clergymen,  are  equally  liable  with 
others  to  fuch  compulfton  :  for  which  purpofes  our 
ftatutes  have  made  the  indentures  obligatory,  even 
though  fuch  parlfh-apprentice  be  a  minor*  Apprentices 
to  trades  may  be  dlfcharged  on  reafonable  caufe,  either 
at  the  requeft  of  themfelves  or  rnafters,  at  the  quarter- 
fellions,  or  by  one  juftice,  with  appeal  to  the  feftions ; 
who  may,  by  the  equity  of  the  ftatute,  if  they  think  it 
reafonable,  dire<fl  reftitutlon  of  a  rateable  ftiare  of  the 
money  given  with  the  apprentice ;  and  pari fh-appr en¬ 
tices  may  be  dlfcharged  in  the  fame  manner  by  two 
juftices.  But  if  an  apprentice,  with  whom  lefs  than  10 
pounds  hath  been  given,  runs  away  from  his  mafter,  he 
is  compellable  to  ferve  out  his  time  of  abfence,  or  make 
fatisfad:Ion  for  the  fame,  at  any  time  within  feven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  original  contra<^I.  See  Ap¬ 
prentice  and  Apprenticeship. 

3.  A  third  fpccies  of  fervants  are  labourers^  who 
are  only  hired  by  the  day  or  the  w'eek,  and  do  not  live 
intra  mocnia^  as  part  of  the  family ;  concerning  whom 
the  ftatutes  before-cited  have  made  many  very  good  re¬ 
gulations  ;  I .  Dire6ling  that  all  perfons  w»ho  have  110 
vifible  effedls  may  be  compelled  to  work  ;  2.  Defining 
how  long  they  muft  continue  at  work  in  fiimmer  and  in 
winter;  3.  Punilhing  fuch  as  leave  or  defert  their 
work  :  4.  Empow^ering  the  juftices  at  feftions,  or  the 
{heriff  of  the  county,  to  fettle  their  wages  :  and,  5.  lu- 
flidbiiig  penalties  on  fuch  as  either  give  or  exaci  more 
wages  than  are  fo  fettled. 

4.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  fpecies  of  fervants,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called,  being  i*ather  in  a  fuperior,  a  niiiiifte- 
ri^,  capacity  ;  fuch  as  Jieavanh^  jailors y  and  bailiffs  ; 
whom,  however,  the  law  confiders  as  fervants  pro  tern- 
porey  with  regard  to  fuch  of  their  a^s  as  affed  their 
mafter’s  or  employer’s  property. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  relation  affeds  the 
mafter,  the  fervant  himielf,  or  third  parties,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  MssiTBK  and  Servant. 
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Sfrvetiftf,  For  the  condition  of  fervants  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
Servetu?,  t  ^ 

lee  IjAw. 

SERVETISTS,  a  name  prlvcii  to  the  modern  An- 
titrinitarians,  from  their  being  fnppofed  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Michael  Servetus  ;  wdio,  in  the  year  1553, 
was  burnt  at  Geneva,  together  with  his  books. 

SERVETUS  (Michael),  a  learned  Spanifh  phyd- 
cian,  was  born  at  Villaneuva,  in  Arragon,  in  1509.  He 
was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Touloufe  to  fludy  the  civil 
law.  The  Reformation,  which  had  awakened  the  moll 
polifhed  nations  of  Europe,  diredled  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  to  the  errors  of  the  Romifh  chureh  and 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  reft  Ser- 
vetiis  applied  to  this  ftiidy.  From  the  love  of  novelty, 
or  the  love  of  truth,  he  carried  his  inquiries  far  beyond 
the  other  reformers,  and  not  only  renounced  the  falfe  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  went  fo  far  as  to 
queftlon  the  do6lrine  of  the  Trinity.  Accordingly,  af¬ 
ter  fpendlng  two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  into  Germany  to  propagate  his  new  opi¬ 
nions,  where  he  could  do  it  with  moft  fafety.  At  Ba- 
fil  he  had  fome  conferences  with  Oecolampadiiis.  He 
.  went  next  to  Strafburg  to  vilit  Bucer  and  Capito, 
two  eminent  reformers  of  that  town.  From  Strafburg 
he  went  to  Hugenau,  where  he  printed  a  book,  intitled 
De  TrinHatls  Errorthus^  in  1^31,  The  enfuing  year 
he  publifhed  two  other  treatifcs  on  the  fame  fubjedl:  in 
an  advertilement  to  w^hich,  he  informs  the  reader  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  retradf  any  of  his  former  fen- 
timents,  but  only  to  ftate  them  in  a  more  diftindl  and 
accurate  manner.  Tothefe  two  publications  he  had  the 
courage  to  put  his  name,  not  fufpeding  that  in  an  age 
when  liberty  of  opinion  was  granted,  the  exercife  of 
that  liberty  would  be  attended  with  danger.  After 
publifhin^T  thefe  books,  he  left  Germany,  probably  find¬ 
ing  his  doArines  not  fo  cordially  received  as  he  expect¬ 
ed.  He  went  fiiR  to  Bafil,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
he  lived  two  or  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  he  ftudied  medicine  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius, 
and  other  profefTors,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts  and  doftor  of  medicine.  His  love  of  controverfy 
involved  him  in  a  ferious  difpute  with  the  phyficians  of 
Paris  ;  and  he  wrote  an  A  pology,  which  was  fuppreffed 
by  an  edi(^  of  the  Parliament.  The  mifiinderflanding 
which  this  difpute  produced  with  his  colleagues,  and  the 
chagrin  which  fo  unfavourable  a  termination  occafioned, 
made  him  leave  Paris  in  difguft.  He  fettled  two  or 
three  years  in  Lyons,  and  engaged  with  the  Frellons, 
eminent  printers  of  that  age,  as  a  corre6for  to  their 
prefs.  At  Lyons  he  met  with  Pierre  Palmier,  the 
archbifhop  of  Vienne,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  at  Paris.  That  Prelate,  who  was  a  great  en- 
tourager  of  learned  men,  prefTed  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Vienne,  offering  him  at  the  fame  time  an  apartment 
ill  his  palace.  Servetus  accepted  the  offer,  and  might 
have  lived  a  tranquil  and  happy  life  at  Vienne,  if  he 
could  have  confined  his  attention  to  medicine  and  lite¬ 
rature.  But  the  love  of  controverfy,  and  an  cagernefs 
to  cftablifh  his  opinions,  always  pofTeffed  him.  At  this 
time  Calvin  was  at  the  head  of  the  reformed  church  at 
Geneva.  With  Servetus  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  had  there  oppofed  his  opinions.  For  16  years 
Calvin  kept  up  a  correfpondeiice  with  him,  endeavour, 
mg  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors.  Servetus  had  read 
^  the  works  of  Calvin,  but  did  not  think  they  merited  the 


high  eulogies  of  the  rt  formers,  nor  were  they  fufficient 
to  convince  him  of  his  errors.  He  continued,  however,  — v"^ 
to  confult  him  ;  and  fur  this  purpofe  fent  from  Lyons  to 
Geneva  thiee  queftions  which  refpecled  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Clirift,  regeneration,  and  the  neceffity  of  baptifin-. 

To  thefe  Calvin  returned  a  civil  anfvver.  Servetus  treat¬ 
ed  the  anfwer  with  contempt,  and  Calvin  replied  with 
warmth.  From  reafoning  he  had  recourie  to  abulive 
language;  and  this  produced  a  polemical  hatred,  the  moft 
implacable  difpofltion  in  the  world.  Calvin  havinor  ob¬ 
tained  fome  of  Servetus’s  papers,  by  means,  it  is  faid, 
not  very  honourable,  fent  them  to  Vienne  along  with 
the  private  letters  which  he  had  received  in  the  courfe 
of  their  correfpondence.  The  confequence  was,  that 
Servetus  was  arrefted  ;  but  having  efcaped  from  prifon, 
he  refolved  to  retire  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to 
pradife  medicine  with  the  fame  reputation  which  he  had 
fo  long  enjoyed  at  Vienne.  He  imprudently  took  his 
route  through  Geneva,  though  he  could  not  but  know 
that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy.  Calvin  informed  the 
magiftrates  of  his  arrival  ;  Servetus  was  apprehended, 
and  appointed  to  ftand  trial  for  herefy  and  blafphemy. 

It  was  a  law  at  Geneva,  that  every  accufer  fhould  fur- 
render  himfelf  a  prifoner,  that  if  the  charge  fhould* be 
found  falfe,  the  accufer  fhould  fuffer  the  punifhment  in 
which  he  meant  to  involve  the  accufed-  Calvin  not  choo- 
fing  to  go  to  prifon  himfelf,  fent  one  of  his  domeftics  to 
prefent  the  impeachment  againft  Servetus.  I'he  articles 
brought  againft  him  were  collcdlcd  from  his  writings  with 
great  care ;  an  employment  which  took  up  three  days* 

One  of  thefe  articles  was,  ‘‘  that  Servetus  had  denied 
that  Judjea  was  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile  country;  and 
affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  travellers,  that  it  was 
poor,  barren,  and  difagreeable.’’  He  was  alfo  charged 
with  ‘‘  corrupting  the  Latin  Bible,  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  correft  at  Lyons,  by  introducing  imperti¬ 
nent,  trifling,  whimfical,  and  impious  notes  of  his  own 
through  every  page.’'  But  the  main  article,  which 
was  certainly  fatal  to  him,  was,  “  that  in  the  perfon  of 
Mr  Calvin,  mlnifter  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  church 
of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the  doeftrine  that  is  preach¬ 
ed,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious,  blafphemous  words 
againft  it.’’ 

Calvin  vifited  Servetus  in  prifon,  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  him  ;  but  Ending  that,  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  arguments  he  could  employ,  the  prifoner  re¬ 
mained  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  he  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Before  fentence  was  paffed,  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva 
confulted  the  miiiifters  of  Bale,  of  Bern,  and  Zurich  ; 
and,  as  another  account  informs  us,  the  magiftrates  of 
the  Proteftant  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  And  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  criminality  of  Ser¬ 
vetus,  they  tranfmitted  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  his 
anfwers.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Servetus  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death  for  blafphemy.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  27th  of 
0(S:ober  1553*  As  he  continued  alive  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames  more  than  two  hours,  it  is  faid,  finding  his 
torment  thus  protracted,  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Unhappy 
wretch  that  I  am  I  Will  the  flames  be  inefficient  to 
terminate  my  mifery  !  What  then  1  Will  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  and  the  rich  collar  which  they  took  from 
me,  not  purchafe  wood  enough  to  confume  me  more 
quickly  !  Though  the  fentence  of  death  was  paflfed 
againft  Servetus  by  the  magiftrates  of  Gene  <^3,  with  the 

appro- 
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ft  great  puis^er  of  the  ?^?5gjftrates  and 
‘  H  rninifters  of  Switzerland,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  moft 
^e;yice.  ^Jftorians  that  this  dreadful  fentence  was  impofed  at  the 
inftigatipn  of  Calvin.  This  ad  of  feverity  for  holding  a 
ipeculative  opinion,  however  erroneous  and  abfurd,  has 
left  a  ftain  on  the  charade r  of  this  illuftrioiis  reformer, 
which  will  attend  the  name  of  Calvin  as  long  as  hiftory 
^all  preferve  it  from  oblivion.  'I  he  addrefs  and  art 
which  he  ufed  in  apprehending  Servetus,  his  inhuma¬ 
nity  to  him  during  his  trial,  his  diffimulation  and  ma¬ 
levolence  after  his  condemnation,  prove  that  he  was  as 
much  influenced  by  perfonal  hatred  as  by  a  defire  to 
fupport  the  intereft  of  religion,  though  probably,  du¬ 
ring  the  trial,  Calvin  believed  he  was  performing  a  very 
pious  adion.  This  intolerant  fpirit  of  Calvin  and  the 
magiftrates  of  Geneva  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  to  accufe  the  Proteftants  of  incon- 
fiftency  in  their  principles,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
embrace.  “  How  could  the  magiftrates  (fays  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  DiBionnake  des  ) ,  who  acknowledged 

no  infallible  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  condemn 
Servetus  to  death  becaufe  he  explained  them  differently 
from  Calvin  \  fmee  every  man  has  the  privilege  to  ex^ 
pound  the  Scripture,  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  church  ?  It  is  a  great 
jnjuftice  to  condemn  a  man  becaufe  he  will  not  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  an  enthufiaft,  who  may  be  wrong 
as  well  as  him!  elf. 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  learning, 
and  well  verfed  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  In  his  own 
profeffion  his  genius  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  In  his 
trad  intitled i?£/?//w//o,publifhed  in  i553> 
remarks,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  paffes  through 
the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  in  oppoff 
tion  to  the  opinion  which  was  then  univerfally  enter¬ 
tained,  that  the  blood  paffes  through  the  partition  which 
divides  the  two  ventricles.  This  was  an  important  flep 
towards  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

His  works  conhft  of  Controverfial  Writings  concern¬ 
ing  the  Trinity  ;  an  edition  of  Pagninus’s  Verfion  of  the 
Bible,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  publifhed  under  the 
name  of  Michael  ViUanevanus  ;  an  Apology  to  the 
Phyficians  of  Paris  j  and  a  book  intitled  Ratio  Syrupo* 
rum>  Mofheim  has  written  in  Latin  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Herefy  and  Misfortunes  of  Servetus,  which  was  publifli- 
ed  at  Helmftadt,  in  410,  in  1738.  From  the  curious 
details  which  it  gives  it  is  extremely  interefiing. 

SERVl^,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save,  which 
leparate  it  from  Hungary  5  on  the  eaft,  by  Bulgaria  ; 
on  the  weft,  by  Bofnia  j  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Albania 
nnd  Macedonia.  It  is  about  190  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  j  95  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  is 
divided  into  four  fangiacates.  Two  of  thefe  were  ceded 
to  the  Chriftians  in  1718,  who  united  them  into  one. 
This  continued  till  1739,  when  the  Turks  were  vidori- 
ous ;  and  then  they  were  abandoned  to  the  Turks  by 
the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  Belgrade  Is  the  capital  town. 

SERVICE,  in  law,  is  a  duty  which  a  tenant,  on 
account  of  his  fee,  owes  to  his  lord. 

There  arc  many  divilions  of  fervices  5  as,  i .  Into 
perfonal,  where  fomething  is  to  be  done  by  the  tenant 
sn  perfon,  as  homage  and  fealty.  2,  Real,  fuch  as 
wards,  marriages,  6cc.  3.  Accidental,  including  he- 
riots,  reliefe,  and  the  like.  4.  Entire,  where,  on  the 
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glienation  of  any  part  of  the  lands  by  a  tenant,  the  S^tvice. 
fervices  become  multiplied.  5,  Frank-fervice,  v/hich 
was  performed  by  freemen,  who  were  not  obliged  to 
perform  any  bafe  fervice,  but  only  to  find  a  man  and 
horfe  to  attend  the  lord  into  the  army  or  to  court. 

6.  Knight’s  fervice,  by  which  lands  were  anciently  held 
of  the  king,  on  paying  homage,  fervice  in  war,  See. 

As  in  every  free  and  well  regulated  fociety  there 
muft  be  a  diverfity  of  ranks,  there  miift  be  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  employed  in  fervice,  both  in  agriculture 
and  domeftic  affairs.  In  this  country,  fervice  is  a  contiaft 
into  which  the  fervant  voluntarily  enters;  and  the  mailer’s 
authority  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  performance  of 
that  rpecies  of  labour  for  which  the  agreement  was  made. 

“  The  treatment  of  fervants  (fays  that  refpedable  mo- 
raliftMr  Paley),  as  to  diet,  dUcipline,  and  accommoda-  \'[oraland 
tion,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  required  of  Political 
them,  the  intermiflion,  liberty,  and  indulgence  to  be  al- 
lowed  them,  muft  be  determined  in  a  great  meafure  by^'  '* 
cuftom  ;  for  where  the  contrail  involves  fo  many  parti¬ 
culars,  the  contrailing  parties  exprefs  a  few  perhaps  of 
the  principal,  and  by  mutual  underftanding  refer  the 
reft  to  the  known  cuftom  of  the  country  in  like  cafes. 

‘‘  A  fervant  Is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com¬ 
mands  of  his  mafter  ;  to  miiilfter,  for  inftance,  to  his  un¬ 
lawful  pleafures ;  or  to  aflift  him  in  unlawful  prailices 
in  his  profeffion  j  as  in  fmuggling  or  adulterating  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  he  deals  in.  For  the  fervant  is  bound  by 
nothing  but  his  own  promife  ;  and  the  obligation  of  a 
promife  extends  not  to  things  unlawful. 

‘‘For  the  fame  reafon,  the  mailer’s  authority  does  not 
juftify  the  fervant  in  doing  wrong;  for  the  fervaut’s 
own  promife,  upon  which  that  authority  is  founded, 
would  be  none. 

“  Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be,  employed  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  profeftioa  or  trade  which  they  are  intended  to 
learn.  Inftrudllon  Is  their  wages  ;  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  opportunities  of  inftrudlion,  by  taking  up  their 
time  with  occupations  foreign  to  their  bufuiefs,  is  to 
defraud  them  of  their  wages. 

The  mafter  is  refponiible  for  what  a  fervant  does  lu 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  employment ;  for  it  is  done 
under  a  general  authority  committed  to  him,  which  is 
in  juftice  equivalent  to  a  fpeclfic  diredlion.  Thus,  if 
1  pay  money  to  a  banker’s  clerk,  the  banker  is  ac¬ 
countable  :  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  Ills  butler  or  his 
footman,  whofe  bufiuefs  it  Is  not  to  receive  money. 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  if  I  once  fend  a  fervant  to 
take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods  lie  after¬ 
wards  takes  up  at  the  fame  fhop,  fo  long  as  he  conti¬ 
nues  In  my  fervice,  are  juftly  chargeable  to  my  ac¬ 
count. 

“  The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  iii  in¬ 
tending  a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  mafter,  fo  as  to 
charge  him  with  the  confequences  of  his  fervant’s  con¬ 
duct.  If  an  innkeeper’s  fervant  rob  his  guells,  the 
innkeeper  muft  make  reftitution  ;  if  a  farrier’s  fervant 
lame  your  horfe,  the  farrier  muft  anfwer  for  the  da¬ 
mage  ;  and  ftill  farther,  if  your  coachman  or  carter 
drive  over  a  paffenger  in  the  road,  the  paffenger  may 
recover  from  you  a  fatisfadlion  for  the  hurt  he  fuffers. 

But  thefe  determinations  Hand,  I  think,  rather  upon 
the  authority  of  the  law,  than  any  piinclple  of  natural 
juftice.” 

There  is  a  grievance  which  has  long  and  juftly 
R  r  2  been 
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been  complained  of,  the  giving  of  good  charad^ers  to 
bad  fcrvants.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  careleflhefs, 
to  a  defire  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  fervant,  or  to  milla- 
ken  compallioh.  But  fnch  carelefliiefs  is  inexciifable. 
yvhefi  a  man  gives  his  fandion  to  the  charadter  of  a 
bad  fervant,  be  ought  to  rcfledl  on  the  nature  and  confe- 
qiiences  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  giving  his  name 
ft)  a  falfchood  ;  he  is  deceiving  the  honelt  man  who  con¬ 
fides  in  his  veracity  ;  and  he  is  deliberately  giving  a 
bnave  an  opportunity  of  cheating  an  honell  man.  To 
endeavour  to  get  quit  of  a  bad  fervant  in  this  way,  is 
furely  not  lefs  criminal  than  concealing  the  faults  and 
difadvantages  of  an  ellate  which  is  advertifed  for  fale, 
and  aferibing  to  it  advantages  which  it  does  not  poffefs. 
In  this  cafe,  we  know  the  fale  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  advertifer  difgraced.  Many  mailers  give  cliaradlcrs 
to  fervants  out  of  compafTion  ;  but  it  is  to  this  mlftakcn 
compaflion  that  the  diforderly  behaviour  of  fervants  is 
perhaps  principally  owing  :  for  if  the  punilhment  of 
dilhonefly  be  only  a  change  of  place  (which  may  be  a 
reward  inllead  of  a  puniiliment),  it  ceafes  to  be  a  fer- 
vant’s  iiiterefl  to  be  true  to  his  trufl. 

We  have  faid  above  that  a  mailer’s  authority  over 
his  fervant  extends  no  farther  than  the  terms  of  contradl; 
by  which  we  meant,  that  a  mailer  could  give  no  unrea- 
fonable  orders  to  his  fervant,  or  fuch  as  was  inconfillent 
with  the  terms  of  contrail.  But  the  relation  between 
a  mailer  and  fervant  is  certainly  clofer  than  the  mere 
terms  of  a  contradl :  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal 
relation.  A  mailer  of  a  fatnily  ought  to  fuperintend 
the  morals  of  his  fervants,  and  to  rellrain  them  from 
vices.  This  he  may  do  by  his  example,  by  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  authority.  Indeed  every  man  poflefied  of 
authority  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  if  he  does  not 
exeit  his  authority  for  promoting  virtue  in  his  inferiors; 
and  no  authority  is  fo  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe  as 
that  of  mailers  of  families,  becaufe  none  operates  with 
an  influence  fo  immediate  and  conllant.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  much  good  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  can  do  to  his  domellics  by  attending  to  their  mo¬ 
rals  ;  and  every  mailer  may  be  a  blcfling  to  individuals 
and  to  fociety,  by  exerting  prudently  that  influence 
which  his  fituation  gives  him  over  the  conduct  of  his 
fervant. 

Choral  Service^  in  church-hillory,  denotes  that  part 
of  religious  worlhip  w^hich  confills  in  chanting  and  fmg- 
ing.  The  advocates  for  the  high  antiquity  of  finging, 
as  a  part  of  church-mufic,  urge  the  authority  of  St 
Paul  in  its  favour  (Ephef.  chap.  v.  vCr.  19.  and  Co- 
lof.  chap.  iii.  ver.  16).  On  the  authority  of  which  paf- 
fages  it  is  aflerted,  that  fongs  and  hymns  were,  from  the 
eflablifliment  of  the  church,  fung  in  the  alfemblles  of 
the  faithful ;  and  it  appears  from  undoubted  tellimony, 
‘that  finging,  which  was  pradifed  as  a  facred  rite  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  likewife  conllituted  a  conliderable  part  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worlhip  of  Chrlllians,  not  only  before 
churches  were  built,  and  their  religion  ellablilhed  by 
law,  but  from  the  firll  profeffion  of  Chrllllanity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  era  from  whence  others  have  dated  the  Intro¬ 
duction  cf  miific  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  is  that 
period  during  which  Leontius  governed  the  church  of 
Antioch,  i.  f.  between  the  year  of  Clirift  347  and  356# 
See  AiiTipHOH'y. 
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From  Antioch  the  praeflice  fooii  fpread  through  tKc 
other  churches  of  the  Eall ;  and  in  a  few  ages  after  its 
firll  introdu£lion  Into  the  divine  femce,  it  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  fan6lion  of  public  authority,  but  thofe  were 
forbid  to  join  In  It  who  were  ignorant  of  malic.  A 
canon  to  this  purpofe  was  made  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  held  about  the  year  372  ;  and  Zoria- 
nas  informs  us,  that  thefe  canonical  fingeis  were  rec¬ 
koned  a  part  of  the  clergy.  Singing  was  introduced 
into  the  wellern  churches  by  St  Ambrole  about  the 
year  374,  who  was  the  Inllitutor  of  the  Ambrofian 
chant  ellablilhed  at  Milan  about  the  year  5,86;  and 
Eufebius  (lib.  il.  cap.  i  7.)  tells  us,  that  a  regular  choir, 
and  method  of  finging  the  fervice,  were  lirll  ellablilhed, 
and  hymns  iifed,  in  the  church  at  Antioch  during  the 
reign  of  Conllantiiic,  and  that  St  Ambrofe,  who  had 
long  refided  there,  had  his  melodies  thence.  This  was 
about  230  years  afterwards  amended  by  pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  ellablilhed  the  Gregorian  chant ;  a 
plain,  unifonous  kind  of  melody,  which  he  thought 
confillent  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  fervice  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  prevails  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  even  at  this  day  :  it  Is  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  canto  fermo ;  in  France  by  that  of /' 47m 
chant ;  and  In  Germany  and  moll  other  countries  by 
that'of  the  cantus  GregoYtanus *  Although  no  fatisfa£lory 
account  has  been  given  of  the  fpecific  difference  between 
the  Ambrofian  and  Gregorian  chants,  yet  all  writers  on 
this  fubje£l  agree  In  faying,  that  St  Ambrofe  only  ufed 
the  four  authentic  modes,  and  that  the  four  plagal  were 
afterwards  added  by  St  Gregory.  Each  of  thefe  had 
the  fame  final,  or  key-note,  as  its  relative  authentic  \ 
from  which  there  is  no  other  difference,  than  that  the 
melodies  in  the  four  authentic  or  principal  modes  are 
generally  confined  within  the  compafs  of  the  eight 
notes  above  the  key-note,  and  thofe  in  the  four  plagal 
or  relative  modes,  within  the  compafs  of  the  eight  notes 
below  the  fifth  of  the  key.  See  Mode. 

Ecclefiallical  writers  feem  unanimous  in  allowing 
that  Pope  Gregory,  who  began  his  pontificate  in  590, 
collected  the  mufical  fragments  of  luch  ancient  pfalms 
and  hymns  as  the  firll  fathers  of  the  church  had  appro¬ 
ved  and  recommended  to  the  firll  Chrillians ;  and  that 
he  feledled,  methodized,  and  arranged  them  in  the  or^ 
der  which  was  long  continued  at  Rome,  and  foon  a- 
dopted  by  the  chief  part  of  the  wellern  church.  Gre¬ 
gory  is  alfo  faid  to  have  banilhed  from  the  church  the 
canto  figuratOy  as  too  light  and  diffolute  ;  and  It  is  add¬ 
ed,  that  his  own  chant  was  called  canto  fermOy  from  its 
gravity  and  firnplicity. 

It  has  been  long  a  received  opinion,  that  the  eccle¬ 
fiallical  tones  were  taken  from  the  reformed  modes  of 
Ptolemy  ;  blit  I)r  Burney  obferves,  that  it  is  difliculL 
to  difeover  any  connedlion  between  them,  except  in 
their  names  ;  for  their  number,  upon  examination,  13 
not  the  fame ;  thofe  of  Ptolemy  being  feven,  the  ^c- 
clefiallical  eight ;  and  indeed  the  Greek  names  given  to 
the  ecclefiallical  modes  do  not  agree  with  thofe  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  in  the  fingle  inllance  of  key,  but  with  thofe  of 
higher  antiquity.  From  the  time  of  Gregory  to  that 
of  Guido,  there  was  no  other  dlllindlion  of  keys  than 
that  of  authentic  and  plagal ;  nor  were  any  femitones 
ufed  but  thofe  from  E  to  F,  B  to  C,  and  occafionally 
A  to  BL 

With  refpe6l  to  the  nutfic  df  the  primitive  church,  it 

may 
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may  be  cbferved,  that  though  it  confifled  in  the  fingin.^  the  knowledge  of  the  R.oman  cliant.  At  length  the  fuc- 
of  pfalrtis  and  hymns,  yet  it  was  performed  inmanydif-  celFors  of  Sc  Gregory,  and  of  Auidin  his  milHonary,  ^ 
ferentvvays;  fometimes  the  pfalms  were  fung  by  one  having  edabhfhed  a  fchool  for  ecclefiaftioal  mufic  at  Can- 
perfoii  alone,  vvhihl  the  reii  attended  iu  filence  ;  fotiie-  tcrbiry,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  was  fnrnifl'ied  with  ma- 
limes  tliey  were  fimg  by  the  wdtole  aifcmbly  ;  fometimes  iiers  from  that  feminary.  The  choral  fervice  was  hril 
alternately,  the^  congregation  being  divided  into  fepa-  introduced  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
rate  choirs  ",  and  fometimes  by  one  perfon,  who  repeated  till  the  ai rival  of  I'lieodore,  and  his  fettlemeiit  in  that 
the  firft  part  of  the  verfe,  the  reft  joining  in  the  clofe  of  fee,  the  pradice  of  it  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
it.  Of  the  four  diflerent  methods  of  Tinging  no  w  reci-  churches  of  Kent  ;  but  after  that,  it  fpread  over  the 
ted,  the  fecond  and  third  w^ere  piopcrly  diftiiiguifhed  by  w^hole  kingdom;  and  we  meet  with  records  of  very 
the  names  of  fymphony  and  ont phony ;  and  the  latter  was  ample  endowments  for  the  riipjx3rt  of  this  part  of  public^ 
fometimes  called  r^fponfarhy  in  which  w’omen  were  ah  woifhip.  This  mode  of  religious  worfnip  prevailed  in 
lowed  to  join.  St  Ignatius,  who,  according  to  So-  all  the  European  churches  till  the  time  of  the  Ref  orma- 
crates  (lib.  vi.  cap.  8.),  converfed  wnth  the  apohles,  is  tion  :  the  firft  deviation  from  it  is  that  which  followed 
sjeuerally  fiippofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  luggefted  the  Re^ormation  by  Luther,  who,  being  himfelf  a  lover 
to  the  primitive  Chriftians  in  the  E aft  the  method  of  of  mufic,  formed  a  liturgy,  which  was  a  miifical  fervice, 
fingiiig  hymns  and  pfalms  alternately,  or  in  dialogue ;  contained  in  a  work  entitled  \i.  e,  Cantica 

and  the  cuftom  Toon  prevailed,  in  every  place  where  facra  fekBa^  printed  at  Norimberg  in 

Chriftianity  w^as  eftablifhed  ;  though  Theodoret  in  his  1^53,  and  at  Wittemberg  in  1561.  Ldt  Calvin,  in  his 
hiftory  (lib.  ii.  cap.  24.)  tells  us,  that  this  manner  of  cftablifhment  of  a  church  at  Geneva,  reduced  the  whole 
fuiging  was  frft  pradliftd  at  Antioch.  It  1-kewife  ap-  of  divine  fervice  to  prayer,  preaching,  and  Tinging  ;  the 
pears, "that  almoft  from  the  time  when  muftc  was  lirft  latter  of  which  he  reftrained.  He  excluded  the  offices 
introduced  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  it  was  of  two  of  the  antiphon,  hymn,  and  motet,  of  the  Komiffi  fer- 
kinds,  and  eonfifted  in  a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice,  vice,  with  that  artificial  and  elaborate  mufic  to  which 
which  they  termed  plain  fong,  and  a  more  elaborate  they  w^ere  fung ;  and  adopted  only  that  plain  metrical 
and  artifcial  kind  of  mufic,  adapted  to  the  hymns  and  pfalmody,  which  is  now  in  general  nfc  among  the  re- 
folemn  offices  contained  in  its  rftual ;  and  this  diftiiic-  formed  churches,  and  in  the  parochial  churches  of  our 
ticn  has  been  maintained  even  to  the  prefent  day.  own  country.  For  this  purpole  he  made  life  of  Marot’s 

Although  we  find  a  very  early  dillindion  made  be-  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  and  employed  a  mufician  to  fet 

tween  the  manner  of  fmging  the  hymns  and  chanting  them  to  eafy  tunes  only  of  one  part.  In  1553,  he  di- 

the  pfalms,  it  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  learned  vided  the  Pfalms- into  paiifes  or  fmall  portions,  and  ap- 
Martini,  that  the  mufic  of  the  firft  five  or  fix  ages  of  pointed  them  to  be  fung  in  churchco.  Soon  after  they 
the  church  eonfifted  chiefly  in  a  plain  and  fimple  chant  were  bound,  up  with  the  Geneva  catechifm  ;  from  which 
of  unifons  and  odlaves,  of  which  many  fragments  are  time  the  Catholics,  who  had  been  acciiftomcd  to  fing 
flill  remaining  in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romiffi  miflals.  them,  were  forbid  the  ufe  of  them,  under  a  fevere  pe- 
I'or  with  refpedl  to  mufic  in  parts,  as  it  does  not  ap-  nalty.  Soon  after  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Eng- 
pear,  in  tkefe  early  ages,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro-  land,  complaints  were  made  by  many  of  tKe  dignified 
mans  were  in  poffiffion  of  harmony  or  counterpoint,  clergy  and  others  of  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
which  has  been  generally  aferibed  to  Guido,  a  monk  of  church -mufic  of  thofe  times  :  in  confequcnce  of  which 
Arezzo  in  Tufeany,  about  the  year  1022,  though  others  it  was  once  propofed,  that  organs  and  curious  fmging 
have  traced  the  origin  of  It  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is  ffiould  be  removed  from  our  churches.  Latimer,  in  his 

in  vain  to  feek  it  in  the  church.  The  choral  mufic,  diocefe  ^)f  Worcefter,  went  ftill  farther,  and  ifliied  in- 

wliich  had  its  rife  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  from  jundlions  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary,  forbid- 
thence  fpread  through  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  ding  in  their  fervice  all  manner  of  finging.  In  the  reigii 
Germany,  w^as  brought  into  Britain  by  the  fingers  who  oLEdward  VI.  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  eight  bi- 
accompanied  Auftin  the  monk,  when  he  came  over,  in  fliops,  eight  divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common 
the  year  596,  charged  with  a  commiffion  to  convert  the  lawyers,  to  compile  a  body  of  fuch  ecclefiaftical  laws  as 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  Chriftianity.  Bede  tells  fliould  in  future  be  obferved  throughout  the  realm.  The 
us,  that  when  Auftiii  and  the  companions  of  his  mif-  refult  of  this  compilation  w'as  a  work  firft  publiflied  by 
fion  had  their  firft  audience  of  king  Ethelbert,  in  the  Fox  the  martyrologift,  in  1571,  and  afterwards  in  16409 
ifle  of  Thanct,  they  approached  him  in  praceffion,  fing-  under  the  title  ot  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclejtajiicarum^ 
ing  litanies;  and  that  afterwards,  when  they  entered  the  Thefe  32  commiffioners,  inllead  of  reprobating  church- 
city  of  Canterbury,  they  fung  a  litany,  and  at  the  end  mufic,  merely  condemned  figurative  and  operofe  mu- 
©f  it  Allelujah.  But  though  this  was  the  firft  time  the  fie,  or  that  kind  of  fmging  which  abounded  with 
Anglo-Saxons  had  heard  the  Gregorian  chant,  yet  Bede  fugues,  refponfive  paftages,  and  a  commixture  of  various 
likewife  tells  us,  that  our  Britiffi  anceftors  had  been  in-  and  intricate  proportions  ;  which,  whether  extemporary 
ftriufted  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Galilean  or  written,  is  by  muficians  termed  defcant,  Flowever, 
church  by  St  Germanus,  and  heard  him  fing  Allelujah  notwithftanding  the  obje<ftions  againft  choral  mufic,  and 
many  years  before  the  arrival  of  St  Auftin.  In  680,  the  pradliee  of  fome  of  the  reformed  churches,  the  com- 
John,  prsecentor  of  St  Peter’s  in  Rome,  was  fent  over  pilers  of  the  Englifh  liturgy  in  1548,  and  the  king  hlm- 
by  pope  Agatho  to  Inftrudl  the  monks  of  Weremouth  ielf,  determined  to  retain  mufical  fervice.  Accordingly 
in  the  art  of  fingiug;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  ftatute  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  r.  though  it  contains 
fchools  for  teaching  mufic  in  other  places  in  Northum-  no  formal  obligation  on  the  clergy,  or  others,  to  ule  or 
berland.  Benedict  Bifcop,  the  preceptor  of  Bede,  Adrian  join  in  either  vocal  or  inftrumental  mufic  in  the  common 
the  monk,  and  many  others,  contributed  to  difleminatc  prayer,  does  clearly  recognife  the  practice  of  finging  ; 

5  and 
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Jij  Jefs  tht^n  two  years  nfter  the  comnilirif^  of  King 
fmvm.  ®  ^  formula  was  coRipotcd,  which  coiit 

tiniies,  with  fcarce  any  variation,  to  be  the  rule  for  cho¬ 
anal  fervicc  even  at  this  day.  The  author  of  this  woik 
was  John  Marbecke,  or  Marbeike  ;  and  it  was  piinted 
by  Richard  Grafton,  in  t55'o,  under  the  title  of  the 
Look  of  Common  Prayer,  noted.  Queen  Mary  labour^, 
eel  to  re-reftablllh  the  Roinifii  choral  fervice  ;  but  the  ac* 
ceiiion  of  Khzabeth  was  followed  by  the  aft  of  umfor- 
imty  ;  in  confequcnce  ol  which,  and  of  the  queen’s  in- 
jun^.ions,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted  by  Mar- 
'becke,  was  confidered  as  the  general  formula  of  choral 
fervice.  In  1560,  another  mufical  fervice,  with  fome 
additions  and  improvements,  was  printed  by  John  Day; 
and  in  I5^5>  another  collection  of  offices,  with  mufical 
notes.  Many  objeftions  were  urged  by  Cartwright  and 
other  Puritans  againft  the  form  and  manner  of  cathe¬ 
dral  fervice,  to  which  Plooker  replied  in  his  Ecclefiaftu 
cal  polity.  In  1664,  the  flatutes  of  Edward  VI,  and 
Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  Common  Prayer,  were 
repealed ;  and  the  Dircflory  for  Public  Worffiip,  which 
allows  only  of  the  finging  of  pfalms^  eftabliffied.  But 
upon  the  relloratlon  of  Charles  II.  choral  fervice  was 
again  revived,  and  has  fmee  uniformly  continued.  See 
on  this  fubjefl  Hawkins’s  Hiflbry  of  Miific,  vol.  i. 
p,  404,  voL  ii.  p.  264.  vol.  iii,  p.  58—468,  vol 
iv.  p.  44'~'.H7- 

SERFJCE-Tree,  See  Sorb  us. 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  founded  about  the  year  1233,  by  feven  Floren- 
tine  merchants,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bifhop 
of  Florence,  renounced  the  world,  and  lived  together  in 
a  religious  community  on  mount  Senar,  two  leagues 
from  that  city. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  Un¬ 
dent  who  attends  on  another  for  "his  maintenance  and 
.learning.  See  Sizar. 

SERVITUDE,  the  condition  of  a  fervant,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Have, 

^  Under  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  new 
Rind  of  fervitude  was  introduced,  different  from  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans :  it  confifted  m  leaving  the  lands  of 
lubjugated  nations  to  the  firft  owners,  upon  condition 
of  certain  rents,  and  fervile  offices,  to  be  paid  in  ac- 
^nowledgment.  Hence  the  names  of  fervi  cenjlti,  a. 
feripthiU  and  addict  gleha^ ;  fome  whereof  were  taxable 
at  the  reafonable  diferetion  of  the  lord ;  others  at  a 
certain  rate  agreed  on  ;  and  others  were  mainmortable, 
who,  having  no  legitimate  children,  could  not  make  a 
v/iil  to  above  the  value  of  five  pence,  the  lord  being 
heir  of  all  the  reft  ;  and  others  were  prohibited  marry- 
ing,  or  going  to  live  out  of  the  lordihip.  Moft  of  thefe 
fervices  exifted  lately  in  France ;  but  they  were  long 
agd  aboliflied  in  England.  Such,  however,  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  our  tenures,  &e.  See  Slave. 

Servitude,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III, 
Sea.  ix. 

SERVIUS  (Maurus  Honoratus),  a  celebrated  gram¬ 
marian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  ftourifhed  about  the 
time  ^  of  A.rcadius  and  Hnnorius  ;  now  chiefly  known 
by  his  Commentaries  on  Virgil.  There  is  alfo  extant 
a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and  the  quan- 
^yd^bKs,  called  Centimetrum* 

>SERUM,  a  thin,  tranfparent,  faltifh  liquor,  which 
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makes  a  copiiderable  part  of  the  mafs  of  Wood,  gee 
Anatcmv,  iP  126.  and  Blood, 

SESAMOIDEA  ossa,  certain  fmall  bones  fome- 
what  refembling  the  feeds  of  fefamum,  whence  their 
name.  They  are  placed  at  the  under  part  of  the  bones 
of  the  laft  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toCvS. 

SESAMUM,  OILY  grain,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to 
the  order  of  anglofpcrmia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyfi. 
tern  ranging  under  the  30th  qrder,  Lurida,  The  ca¬ 
lyx  1$  divided  into  five  parts.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulated,  the  tube  of  which  is  nearly  the  length  of 
the  calyx  ;  the  throat  is  inflated,  and  very  large  ;  the 
border  Is  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of  which  are 
fpreading  and  nearly  equal ;  the  fifth  is  the  loweft  and 
largeft.  There  are  four  filaments,  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  fifth  The  ftigma  is  lanceolated,  and  the  capfule  lias 
four  cells,  There  are  only  two  fpecies,  the  orientak 
and  indicurn,  j .  The  orientale  has  ovate,  oblong,  entire 
leaves.  It  is  an  annual,  and  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar  and  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  rifing  with 
an  herbaceous  four-cornered  ftalk,  two  feet  high;  fend¬ 
ing  out  a  few  ffiort  fide-branches ;  the  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  a  little  hairy,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  ffiaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  fox-glove.  After  the  flowers  are  paft, 
the  germen  turns  to  an  oval  acute-pointed  capfule  with 
four  cells,  filled  with  oval  compreffed  feeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn.  2.  The  indicum,  with  trifid  lower 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  India :  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
plant ;  the  ftalk  rifea  taller  than  that  of  the  former  j  the 
lower  leaves  are  cut  into  three  parts,  which  is  the  only 
difference  between  them. 

The  firft  fort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  eaft. 
ern  countries,  and  alfo  in  Africa,  as  a  pulfe  ;  and  of 
late  years  the  feeds  have  been  introduced  into  Carolina 
by  the  African  negroes,  where  they  fucceed  extremely 
well.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  make  an  oil 
from  the  feed,  which  will  keep  good  many  years, 
without  having  any  rancid  fmell  or  tafte,  but  in  two 
years  become  quite  mild  ;  fo  that  when  the  w^arm 
tafte  of  the  feed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when  firft  drawn, 
is  worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  a  falad-oil,  and  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  fweet  oil  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
ufed  by  the  negroes  for  food  ;  which  feeds  they  parch 
over  the  fire,  and  then  mix  them  with  water,  and  ftew 
other  ingredients  with  them,  which  makes  an  hearty 
food.  Sometimes  a  fort  of  pudding  is  made  of  theie 
feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  millet  or  rice,  and 
is  by  fome  perfons  efteemed,  but  is  rarely  ufed  for  thefe 
purpofes  in  Europe.  This  is  called  benny  or  bonny  in 
Carolina.  In  England  thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  as  curiofities.  Their  feeds  muft  be  fown 
in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot  bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  afrefh  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  acquired  a 
tolerable  degree  of  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  planted  into 
pots,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  managing 
them  as  hath  been  directed  for  amaranths  5  for  if  thefe 
plants  are  not  thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  part 
of  the  fummer,  they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in 
this  country. 

From  nine  pounds  of  this  feed  which  came  from  Ca- 
6  rolina, 
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Sefeil  roKna,  there  were  upwards  of*  two  quarts  of  oil  drawn, 
which  is  as  great  a  quantity  as  hath  been  obtained  from 
^  any  vegetable  whatever.  This  might  occafion  its  be¬ 
ing  called  the  oily  grain. 

SESELT,  MEADOW  SAXIFRAGE,  in  botany:  A  ge¬ 
nus  oF  plants  belonging  to  the  chfs  of  pentandria,  and 
to  the  order  of  digynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftcm 
ranging  under  the  45th  order,  U.mbetlat^e.  "I'he  umbels 
are  globular;  the  involucrum  confiils  of  one  or  two 
leaflets  ;  the  fruit  is  egg-lhaped  and  ftreaked.  There 
are  1 1  fpecies,  the  pimpineiloides  montanum^  glaucum,  an- 
tiuuTn^  ommoides,  tortuofuniy  turbith,  hyppomarathrum^  py- 
renaum,  faviifrngum,  and  elatum.  The  montaniim  grows 
naturally  in  France  and  Italy;  the  glaucum  is  a  native 
oF  France  ;  the  ammoides  and  tortuofiini  grow  in  the 
foiith  of  Europe  ;  and  the  hyppomarathrum  is  a  native 
of  Auflria. 

SESOSTRIS,  king  of  Egypt,  See  Egypt,  p. 

SESQUI,  a  Latin  particle,  fignifying  a  whole  and 
a  half ;  which,  joined  with  aliera^  terza,  quarta,  &c,  is 
much  ufed  in  the  Italian  miific  to  exprefs  a  kind  of  ra¬ 
tios,  particularly  feveral  fpecies  of  triples. 

Ses^tui^  Alter in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  is  a  ra- 
tio  between  two  lines,  two  numbers,  or  the  like,  where 
one  oF  them  contains  the  other  once,  with  the  addition 
of  a  half. 

Thus  6  and  9  are  in  a  fefqui-alterate  ratio  ;  fince 
9  contains  6  once,  and  3,  which  is  half 'of  6,  over; 
and  20  and  50  are  in  the  fame  ;  as  30  contains  20, 
and  half  20  or  10. 

Ses^i- Duplicate  ratio,  is  when  of  two  terms  the  great¬ 
er  contains  the  lefs  twice,  and  half  the  lefs  remains ;  as 
1 5  and  6  ;  50  and  20. 

SESSiui-Tertlonal  proportion,  is  w^hcn  any  number  or 
quantity  contains  another  once  and  one  third. 

SESSILE,  among botaniHs.  See  Botany. 

SESSION,  in  general,  denotes  each  fitting  or  affem- 
bly  of  a  council,  &c. 

Session  of  Parliament^  is  the  feafon  or  fpace  from  its 
meeting  to  its  prorogation.  See  Parliament. 

Kirk-SRssioN,  the  name  of  a  petty  eccleliaftical  court 
in  Scotland.  See  KtRK^Stfflm, 

Sessions  for  weights  and  meafures.  In  London, 
four  jultices  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  al¬ 
dermen  (of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  is  to  be  one), 
may  hold  a  feffion  to  inquire  into  the  offences  of  felling 
by  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  contrary  to  the  ftatutes  ; 
and  to  receive  indi6i:merits,  punifh  offenders,  &:c.  Char, 
king  Charles  I. 

Court  of  Session.  See  Law,  Part  III.  ScSt.  ii. 

Court  of  ^arter-SsssiONSi  an  Englifh  court  that  mufl: 
be  held  in  every  county  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year; 
which,  by  ftatute  2  Hen  V.  c.  4.  is  appointed  to  be  in 
the  firfl:  week  after  Michaelmas- day,  the  firfl;  week  after 
the  epiphany,  the  firfl  week  after  the  clofe  of  .Eafler, 
and  in  the  week  after  the  tranflation  of  St  Ifliomas  the 
martyr,  or  the  7th  of  July.  It  is  held  before  two  or 
morejuflices  of  the  peace,  one  of  which  muft  be  of  the 
quorum.  The  jurifdifliion  of  this  court,  by  34  Edw. 
III.  c.  I.  extends  to  the  trying  and  determining  all  fe¬ 
lonies  and  trefpalfes  whatfoever  :  though  they  feldom, 
if  ever,  try  any  greater  offence  than  fmall  felonies  wuth- 
in  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  their  commifiion  providing, 
that  if  any  cafe  of  difficulty  arifes,  they  fhaU  not  pro- 
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cecd  to  judgment,  but  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the 
juflices  of  the  courts  of  king’s-bencli  or  common- pleas,  Sefli-Tcf, 
or  one  of  the  judges  of  aflize  :  and  therefore  murders, 
and  other  capital  felonies,  are  ufually  remitted  for  ic 
more  folemn  trial  to  the  aiTizes.  They  cannot  alfo  try 
any  new- created  offence,  without  exprefs  power  given 
them  by  the  ftatute  w^hich  creates  it.  But  there  are 
many  offences  and  particular  matters  which,  by  parti¬ 
cular  ftatutes,  belong  properly  to  this  jurifdidion,  and 
ought  to  be  profecuted  in  this  court ;  as,  the  fmalU 
er  mifdemeanors  againft  the  public  or  commonwealth, 
not  amounting  to  felony ;  and  efpecially  offences  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  game,  highways,  alehoufes,  baftard  children, 
the  fettlement  and  provilion  for  the  prior,  vagrants,  fer- 
vants  wages,  and  Popifh  recufants.  Some  of  thefe  are 
proceeded  upon  by  indi(flment :  others  in  a  fummary 
w^ay,  by  motion,  and  order  thereupon ;  which  order 
may  for  the  moft  part,  unlefs  guarded  againft  by  parti¬ 
cular  ftatutes,  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s-bench 
by  writ  of  certiorari  facias^  and  be  there  either  quafhed 
or  confirmed.  The  records  or  rolls  of  the  feffioris  are 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  a  fpeciai  officer,  denomi¬ 
nated  cujlos  rotulorum^  who  is  always  a  jiiftice  of  the 
quorum  ;  and  among  them  of  the  quorum  (faith  Lam- 
bard)  a  man  for  the  moft  part  efpecially  picked  out,, 
either  for  wlfdom,  countenance,  or  credit.  The  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  cujios  rotulorum  (who  is  the  principal  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  county,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  is  chief  in  mi¬ 
litary  command)  is  by  the  king’s  lign-maniial  :  and  to 
him  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  belongs  ; 
which  office  he  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  fell  for  mo¬ 
ney. 

In  moft  corporation-towns  there  arc  quarter-feffions- 
kept  before  juftices  of  their  own,  within  their  refpec- 
tive  limits  ;  which  have  exa(illy  the  fame  authority  as  * 
the  general  quarter-feflions  of  the  county,  except  in  a 
very  few  inftances ;  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  is  the  matter  of  appeals  from  orders  of  removal 
of  the  poor,  which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of 
corporation-juftices,  muft  be  to  the  feffions  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  by  ftatute  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  30.  In  both  corpo¬ 
rations  and  counties  at  large,  there  is  fometimes  kept  a 
fpccial  or  petty  feffion,  by  a  few  juftices,  for  difpatch- 
ing  fmaller  bufmefs  in  the  neighbourhood  between  the 
times  of  the  general  feffions  ;  as  for  licenfing  alehoufes, 
paffing  the  account  of  parifh-officers,  and  the  like. 

SESTERCE,  Sestertius,  a  lilver  coin,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Romans,  called  alfo  Amply  nummusy 
and  fometimes  nummus  fejlertius.  The  fetfertiiis  was  the 
fourth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  originally  contained  two 
affes  and  a  half.  It  was  at  firft  denoted  by  LLS  ;  the 
two  L’s  fignifying  two  librae,  and  the  S  half.  But  the 
librarii,  afterwards  converting  the  two  L’s  into  an  H, 
expreffed  the  feftertius  by  HS.  The  word  fejlertius  was 
firft  introduced  by  way  of  abbreviation  femi/lertiusy 
which  fignifies  two,  and  a  half  of  a  third,  or,  literally, 
only  half  a  third  ;  for  in  expreffing  half  a  third,  it  was 
underftood  that  there  were  two  before. 

Some  authors  make  two  kinds  of*  feftetces  ;  the  lefs 
called  feftcrtmsy  in  the  mafeuUne  gender  ;  and  the  great 
one,  called  fejiertiumy  in  tlie  neuter  :  the  firft,  that  we 
have  already  defcrlbed  ;  the  latter  containing  a  thoufand' 
of  the  other.  Others  will  have  any  fuch  diftindlioii  of 
great  and  little  fefterces  unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  fef 
tertiusy  fay  they,  was  an  adjedive,  and  fignified  as  fejler^ 
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f  eflrr.  c.  iius,  or  t WO  aOcs  and  a  half ;  and  when  ufed  in  the  plural, 
as  in  quinquaginta  fejlerttum^  or  fcjlcrtta^  it  was  only  by 
way  of  abbreviation,  and  there  was  always  underftood 
centenoy  See. 

This  matter  has  been  accurately  Rated  by  Mr  Raper, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  fubftaiitive  to  which 

•  feftertius  referred  Is  either  asy  or  p$ndus  ;  ^nd/ejlerttus  as 
is  two  afies  and  a  half;  feflertium  pondusy  two  pondera 
and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii.  When 

♦  the  denarius  pafTed  for  ten  afies,  the  fellertius  of  two  affes 
and  a  half  was  a  quarter  of  it ;  and  the  Romans  conti¬ 
nued  to  keep  their  accounts  In  thefe  fefterces  long  after 
the  denarius  paffed  for  fixteen  affes;  till,  growing  rich, 
they  found  it  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  quarters  of 
the  denarius,  wdilch  they  called  nummiy  and  ufed  the 
w'ords  nummus  and  fejlertius  indifferently,  as  fyiionymous 
terms,  and  fometimes  both  together,  JeJleriius  num^ 
mus ;  in  which  cafe  the  wwd  fejlertiusy  haying  lofl  its 
original  fignification,  w'^as  ufed  as  a  fubflantive  ;  ior  fef^ 
tef'tius  nutnmus  w'^as  not  two  niimini  and  a  half,  but  a 
fingle  nummus  of  four  affes.  They  called  any  fum  un¬ 
der  two  thoufand  feflerces  {o  fejlertii  in  the  mafeu- 
line  gender  ;  two  thoufand  feflerces  they  called  duo^  or 
hina  feJlertiQy  in  the  neuter ;  fo  many  quarters  making 
five  hundred  denarii,  w’hich  was  twice  the  feflertium  ; 
and  they  fald  dmay  vkenay  &c.  Jeprtlay  till  the  fum  a- 

-  mounted  to  a  thoufand  feflertia,  w^hich  was  a  million  of 
feflerces.  But,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  did  not  ufe  the 
neuter  fejlertium  in  the  fingular  number,  when  the  whole 
„  fum  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand  feflerces,  or 
one  feflertium.  They  called  a  million  of  feflerces  decks 
fiummdmy  or  decks  fejlertidniy  for  decks  centena  millia  mm- 
^  mommy  or  fejlertwmm  (In  the  mafeuline  gender),  omit¬ 
ting  centena  millia  for  the  fake  of  brevity.  They  like- 
wife  called  the  fame  fum  decks  fejlertium  (In  the  neuter 
gender)  for  decks  centks  fejlertiumy  omitting  centies  for 
the  fame  reafoii;  or  fimply  deciesy  omitting  centena  millia 
fejlertiumy  or  ccntks  fejlertium  ;  and  with  the  numeral  ad¬ 
verbs  decks y  viclesy  centks y  millksy  and  the  like,  either 
.  centena  millia  or  centkt  was  always  underflood.  Thefe 
were  their  moft  ufual  forms  of  expreffion  ;  though  for 
lina,  denay  mcena  fefteriiay  they  frequently  faid  hinuy  denoy 
vicena  millia  nummunu  If  the  confular  denarius  contain- 
‘  ed  60  troy  grains  of  fine  filver,  It  was  worth  fomewhat 
more  than  eight-pence  farthing  and  a  half  flerling  ;  and 
the  as,  of  t6  to  the  detiarlus,  a  little  more  than  a  half¬ 
penny.  To  reduce  the  ancient  fefterces  of  two  affes  and 
a  half,  when  the  denarius  paffed  for  1 6,  to  pounds  fter- 
ling,  multiply  the  given  number  'by  5454,  and  cut  off 
Tix  figures  on  the  right  hand  for  decimals,  lo  reduce 
nummi  fejlertuy  or  quarters  ©f  the  denarius,  to  pounds 
'  flerling  ;  if  the  given  fum  be  confular  money,  multiply 
it  by  8727,  and  cut  off  fix  figures  on  the  right  hand  for 
decimals;  but  for  imperial  money  diminifli  the  faid  pro- 
dudl  by  one-eighth  of  itfelf.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ki. 
part  ii.  art.  48. 

To  be  qualified  for  a  Roman  knight,  an  eflate  of 
400,000  feflerces  was  required ;  and  for  a  fenator,  of 
800,000. 

Authors  alfo  mention  a  copper  fejlercey  worth  about 
one-third  of  a  penny  Englifn. 

SRsrEfiCE,  or  feftertius y  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients 
■for  a  thing  containing  two  wholes  and  aii  half  of  ano- 
:  ther,  as  as  was.  taken  for  any  wfiole  or  integer. 


SESTOS,  a  noted  fortrefs  of  European  Turkey,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpant  or  Dardanelles,  ,  11 

24  miles  fouth-weflof  Gallipoli,  'riiis  place  is  famous 
for  the  loves  of  Hi:r.o  and  Leander,  fung  by  the  poet 
Mufaeus. 

SESUVIUM,  in  botany;-  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  icofandria,  and  to  the  order  of  trigy- 
nia.  The  calyx  is  coloured  and  divided  into  five  parts; 
there  are  no  petals ;  the  capfule  is  egg-fhaped,  three- 
celled,  opening  horizontally  about  the  middle,  and  con¬ 
taining  many  feeds.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  portu^ 
lacajlrumy  piirflane-leaved  fefuvium,  wdiich  is  a  native  of 
the  Weft  Indies.. 

SET,  or  Sets,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  to  exprefs  the  young  plants  of  the  white  thorn 
and  other  Ihrubs,  with  which  they  ufe  to  laife  their 
quick  or  quick-fet  hedges.  The  white  thorn  is  the  belt 
of  all  trees  for  this  purpofe  ;  and,  under  proper  regula¬ 
tions,  its  fets  feldom  fail  of  anfwering  the  fanner’s  utmoft 
expe£lations. 

Set- off y  in  law,  is  an  a£l  whereby  the  defendant  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  juftice  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand  on  the 
one  hand  ;  but,  on  the  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in 
the  whole,  or  in  part :  as,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  for  lol. 
due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet  off  9  1, 
due  to  himfelf  for  merchandife  fold  to  the  plaintiff  ; 
and,  In  cafif  he  pleads  fuch  fet-off,  muft  pay  the  remain¬ 
ing  balance  into  court.  This  anfwers  very  nearly  to 
the  compenfatio  or  ftoppage  of  the  civil  law,  and  depends 
upon  the  ftatutes  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  OrZ,  and  8  Geo.  11. 
cap.  24. 

SETACEOUS  WORM,  in  natural  hlftory,  a  name 
given  by  Dr  Eiftcr  to  that  long  and  flender  water- 
worm,  which  fo  much  refembles  a  horfe-hair,  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  an  animated  hair 
of  that  creature.  Thefe  creatures,  fuppofed  to  be  living 
hairs,  are  a  peculiar  fort  of  Infedls,  which  are  bred  and  nou- 
riftied  within  the  bodies  of  other  infedts,  as  the  worms  of 
the  ichneumon  flies  are  in  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars. 

Aldrovand  defcrlbcs  the  creature,  and  tells  us  it  was 
unknowm  to  the  ancients ;  but  called  feta  aquaticdy  and 
vermis  fetariuSy  by  the  moderns,  either  from  its  figure 
refembling  that  of  a  hair,  or  from  the  fuppofitlon  of  its 
once  having  been  the  hair  of  fome  animal.  We  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofe  It,  in  the  imaginary  ftate  of  the  hair,  to 
have  belonged  t©  a  horfe  ;  but  the  Germans  fay  it  was 
©nee  the  hair  of  a  calf,  and  call  it  by  a  name  fignifying 
vitulus  aquaticuSy  or  the  “  water  calf.” 

Albertus,  an  author  much  reverenced  by  the  common 
people,  has  declared  that  this  animal  is  generated  of 
a  hair ;  and  adds,  that  any  hair  thrown  into  ftandiiig 
water,  will,  In  a  very  little  tlmcy* obtain  life  and  motion. 
Other  authors  have  diffented  from  this  opinion,  and  fup¬ 
pofed  them  generated  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  water- 
plants  ;  and  others,  of  the  parts  of  grafshoppers  fallen 
into  the  water.  This  laft  opinion  is  rejected  by  Al¬ 
drovand  as  the  moft  Improbable  of  all.  Standing  and 
foul  v/aters  are  moft  plentifully  ftored  with  them  ;  but 
they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  cleareft  and  pureli 
fprings,  and  fometimes  out  of  the  water,  on  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants,  as  on  the  fruit-trees  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  elms  in  hedges.  They  are  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  hair ;  and  are 

brown, 
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Seth  brown  upon  ^lie  back,  and  white  under  the  belly,  and 
11  the  tail  IS  white  on  every  part. 

Severance.  SETH,  the  third  fon  of  Adam,  the  father  of  Enos, 
^  ‘was  born  3874  B.  C.  and  lived  912  years. 

SE'FHIANS,  in  chiirchdiiltory,  Chrillian  heretics; 
fo  called  becaiife  they  paid  divine  worfiiip  to  Seth, 
whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  Jefus  Chrill  the  fon  of 
God,  but  who  was  made  by  a  third  divinity,  and  fub- 
flituted  ill  the  room  of  the  two  families  of  Abel  and 
Cain,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  deluge.  Thefe 
heretics  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  fecond  century ;  and 
as  they  were  addidled  to  all  forts  of  debauchery,  they 
did  not  want  followers ;  and  continued  In  Egypt  above 
200  years 

SETIMO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  fituated  on  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  north  of 
Turin. 

SETON,  in  furgery,  a  few  horfe  hairs,  fmall  threads, 
or  large  packthread,  drawn  through  the  (Icin,  chiefly  the 
neck,  by  means  of  a  large  needle  or  probe,  with  a  view 
to  reftore  or  prelerve  health.  « 

We  find  by  experience,  that  fetons  are  very  ufeful  in 
catarrhs,  inflammations,  and  other  diforders,  particularly 
thpfe  of  the  eyes,  as  a  gutta  ferena,  cataradl,  and  inci¬ 
pient  fuffufion  ;  to  thefe  we  may  add  intenfe  headachs, 
with  ftnpidity,  drowfmefs,  epilepfies,  and  even  the  apo¬ 
plexy  itfelf. 

SETTEE,  in  fea-language,  a  veflTel  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  one  deck  and  a  very  long  and 
{harp  prow.  They  carry  fome  two  mails,  feme  three, 
without  top-malls.  'I'hey  have  generally  two  malls, 
equipped  with  triangular  fails,  commonly  called  lateen 
Jails,  The  lead  of  them  are  of  60  tons  burden.  They 
ferve  to  tranfport  cannon  and  provifioiis  for  Ihips  of  war 
and  the  like.  Thefe  velTels  are  peculiar  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  and  are  iifually  navigated  by  Italians, 
Greeks,  or  Mahometans. 

SEl'TING,  in  aflronc^my,  the  withdrawing  of  a  liar 
01  planet,  or  its  finking  below  the  horizon.  Adrono- 
mers  and  poets  make  tliiee  different  kinds  of  fetting  of 
the  liars,  viz.  the  Cosmical,  Acronycal,  and  Heli¬ 
acal.  See  thefe  articles. 

Setting,  in  the  lea-language.  To  fet  the  land  or 
the  fun  by  the  compafs,  is  to  obferve  how  the  land 
bears  on  any  point  of  the  compafs,  or  on  what  point 
of  the  compafs  the  fun  is.  Alio  when  two  fhips  lail  in 
fight  of  one  another,  to  mark  on  what  point  the  chafed 
bears,  is  termed  fetting  the  chace  by  the  compafs. 

Setting,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  iifed  to  exprefs 
the  manner  of  taking  partridges  by  means  of  a  dog 
peculiarly  trained  to  that  purpofe.  See  Shooting. 

Act  of  SETTLEMENT,  in  Britilh  hidory,  a 
name  given  to  the  datute  i  2  and  1 3  W.  III.  cap.  2. 
whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent  majedy’s 
ilhidrious  houle  ;  and  fome  new  provilions  were  added, 
at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecuring  our  reli¬ 
gion,  law^s,  and  liberties  ,*  which  the  datute  declares  to 
be  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  England,  according 
to  the  ancient  dodtriiie  of  the  common  law. 

SEVEN  TH,  in  mnfic,  an  interval  called  by  the 
Greeks  hepiaihordon.  See  Interval. 

SEVERANCE,  in  law,  the  fingling  or  fevering  two 
or  more  that  join  or  are  joined  in  the  fame  writ  or  ac¬ 
tion.  As  if  two  join  in  a  writ,  de  lib^rtate probanda ^ 
3ud  the  one  be  afterwards  nonfuited  ;  here  leverance  is 
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permitted,  fo  as  notwithdand’ing  the  nonfuit  the  one,  Severia 
the'  other  may  feverally  proceed.  15 

There  is  alfo  feverance  of  the  tenants  inafilze;  when 
one,  two,  or  more  dilfeifees  appear  upon  the  wTit,  and 
not  the  other.  And  feverance  in  debt,  where  two  exe¬ 
cutors  are  named  plaintiffs,  and  the  one  refufes  to  pro- 
fecute.  We  alio  meet  with  feverance  of  fummons,  fe¬ 
verance  in  attaints,  &c  An  edate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  fevered  and  dedroyed  by  dedroying  any  of  its  uni¬ 
ties.  I .  That  of  time,  which  refpedls  only  the  original 
commencement  of  the  joint  edate,  cannot  indeed  (being 
now  part)  be  affeclcd  by  any  fubfeqiient  tranfadlion. 

But,  2.  The  joint-tenants  edate  may  be  dedroyed  with¬ 
out  any  alienation,  by  merely  difunlting  their  polfellion, 

3.  The  jointure  may  be  dedroyed,  by  dedroying  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  title.  And,  4.  By  deftroying  the  unity  of  intered. 

SEVERIA,  a  province  ol  the  Ruffian  empire,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Smo- 
lenfleo  and  Mufeovy,  on  the  ead  by  Vorotinlhi  and  the 
country  of  the  Colfacks,  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame, 
and  on  the  wed  by  Zernegovia.  It  is  a  country  over¬ 
run  with  woods,  and  on  the  foutli  part  is  a  fored  of 
great  length.  Novogrodoc,  or  Novogorod,  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town. 

St  SEVERINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  Lower  Calabna,  with  an  archbifliop's 
fee.  It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  fcated  on  a  craggy 
rock,  on  the  river  Necto;  in  E.  Long.  17.  14.  N.  Lat. 

39*  ^5' 

SEVERING,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  with  a  bi- 
fliop’s  fee.  It  has  fine  vineyards,  and  is  feated  be¬ 
tween  two  hills  on  the  river  Petenza,  in  E.  Long.  13, 

6.  N.  Lat.  43.  16. 

SEVERN,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Pllmlimmon- 
Hill  in  Montgomery fliire,  and  before  it  enters  Shrop- 
Ihiie  receives  about  30  dreams,  and  pafies  down  to 
Laudriiig,  where  it  receives  the  Morda,  that  flows 
from  Ofwedry.  When  it  arrives  at  Monford,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  river  Mon,  paffiiig  on  to  Shrewfbury,  which 
it  almod  furrounds,  then  to  P>ndgeworth  ;  afterwards 
it  runs  through  the  fkiits  of  Staffordfliire,  enters 
cederfhire,  and  pafles  by  Worceder ;  then  it  runs  to 
Tewkeffiury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon,  and  from  thence ^ 
to  Glouccder,  keeping  a  north-v/ellerly  courfe,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Briftol  Channel.  It  begins  to  be  naviga¬ 
ble  for  boats  at  Welclipool,  in  Montgomeryfliire,  and 
takes  in  feveral  other  fivers  in  its  courfc,  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  is  the  fecond  in  Etr^land,  By 
the  late  Inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with 
the  rivers  Meriey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Der¬ 
went,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  naviga¬ 
tion,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  mfles 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Laii- 
cader,  Wedmoieland,  Cheiter,  Stafford,  Warwick, 
Leiceder,  Oxford,  ’vVorceder,  &c.  A  canal  from 
Stioud-Water,  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  to  join  the 
Thames,  has  lately  been  undertaken,  by  which  great 
undertaking  of  conveying  a  tunnel  16  feet  high  and  16 
feet  wide,  under  Sapperton  Hill  and  Hayley-Wood 
(very  high  ground),  for  two  miles  and  a  quarter  hi 
length,  through  a  very  hard  rock,  lined  and  arched 
with  brick,  is  entirely  completed,  and  boats  paffed 
through  it  the  2 id  of  May  1789.  By  this  opening, 
a  communication  is  made  between  the  river  Severn  at 
S  s  Frami- 
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Pfamilcad  and  the  Thames  nsar  I.echlade,  and  will  be 
^'*’**^^*^  continued  over  the  Thames  near  Jnglediam,  into  deep 
water  in  the  Thames  below  St  John- Bridge,  and  fo  to 
Oxford,  See.  and  London,  for  conveyance  of  coals, 
goods,  &c.  It  is  now  navigable  from  the  Severn  to 
Themsford,  by  way  of  Stroud,  Cirenceflcr,  Crick- 
lade,  $cc,  being  filled  with  water  for  that  purpofe  near 
miles. 

SEVERUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of 
the  Aiiguftan  age  ;  whole  together  with  a  frag¬ 

ment  De  rnorte  Ciceronis,  were  piibliflied,  with  notes 
and  a  profe  interpretation,  by  Le  Clerc,  i2mo,  Am- 
iterdam,  1703.  They  were  before  iiiferted  among  the 
CataisSa  publilhed  by  Scaliger  ;  whofe  notes, 

with  others,  Le  Clerc  has  received  among  his  own. 

Severus  (Septimus),  a  Roman  emperor,  who  has 
been  fo  much  admired  for  his  military  talents,  that 
fome  have  called  him  the  moil  warlike  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  Asa  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been 
obferved  that  he  never  did  an  a6l  of  humanity  or  for¬ 
gave  a  fault.  In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he 
always  ihowed  himfelf  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and 
fplendor.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  he  even  compofed  an  hiftory  of  his  own  reign, 
which  fome  have  praifed  for  its  corrcdlnefs  and  veracity. 
HovVever  cruel  Severus  may  appear  in  his  punifiiments 
and  in  his  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
him,  and  obferved  that  there  was  need  of  feverity  in 
an  empire  where  the  morals  w*ere  fo  corrupted,  and  where 
no  lefs  than  3000  perfons  were  accufed  of  adultery  du¬ 
ring  the  fpace  of  17  years.  Of  him,  as  of  Augudus, 
fome  were  fond  to  fay,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  had  never 
died.  See  Rome,  n^^  372. 

SErKRUS^s  JVal/^  in  Britifh  topography,  the  fourth 
and  laft  barrier  ere<fled  by  the  Romans  againil  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  North  Britons.  See  the  articles  Adri¬ 
an,  and  Antonjnus^s  Wall, 

We  learn  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  continued  to  be  a  fccne  of  perpetual  war 
and  fubje<ft  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  Bri¬ 
tons,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus 
to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  A.  D.  206.  This  laft  emperor  having  fubdued 
the  Mieatte,  and  repnlfed  the  Caledonians,  determined 
to  eredl  a  ftronger  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than 
any  of  the  former,  againft  their  future  incurfions. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  a  wall  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  the  Roman  province,  yet  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he 
really  built  fuch  a  wall.  ‘‘  He  fortified  Britain  (fays 
Spartian)  with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  fea 
to  fea  ;  which  is  the  greateft  glory  of  his  reign.  After 
the  wall  was  finifhed,  he  retired  to  the  next  ftation 
(York),  not  only  a  conqueror,  but  the  founder  of  an 
eternal  peace.”  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Aurelius  Vidlor 
and  Orofuis,  to  fay  nothing  of  Eutropius  and  Cafliodo- 
rus :  “  Having  repelled  the  enemy  in  Britain,  he  for¬ 
tified  the  country,  which  was  fuited  to  that  purpofe,, 
with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  fea  to  fea.” — 
‘‘  Sevevus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and  built  a  ftrong  wall, 
fortified  with  feveral  turrets,  from  fea  to  fea,  to  protedl 
that  part  of  the  ifland  which  he  had  recovered  from 
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the  yet  unconquered  nations.*^  As  the  refidenee  of  the  Hcvtrw, 
emperor  Severus  in  Britain  was  not  quite  four  years,  it  — 
is  probable  that  the  two  laft  of  them  were  employed  in 
building  this  wall  ;  according  to  which  account,  it  was 
begun  A.  D.  209,  and  finiflied  A.  D.  210. 

i  his  wall  of  Severus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
tra(ft  with  Hadrian's  rampart,  at  the  dillance  only  of  a 
few  paces  north.  The  length  of  this  wall,  from  Coufina’ 
houfe  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  eaft,  to 
Boulnefs  on  the  Solway  frith  on  the  weft,  hath  been 
found,  from  two  a6lual  menfurations,  to  be  a  little  more 
than  68  Englifh  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than  74  Roman 
miles.  To  the  north  of  the  wall  was  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of  which  cannot  now  be 
afeertained,  only  it  feems  to  have  been  larger  than  that 
of  Hadrian.  ''I'he  wall  itfelf,  which  flood  on  the  fouth 
brink  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  free-ftone,  and  where 
the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on  piles  of 
oak  ;  the  interftices  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wall 
is  filled  with  broad  thin  ftones,  placed  not  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  but  obliquely  on  their  edges  ;  the  running  mortar 
or  cement  was  then  poured  upon  them,  which,  by  its 
great  ftrength  and  tenacity,  bound  the  w'hole  together, 
and  made  it  firm  as  a  rock.  But  though  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  are  fufficiently  known,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  where 
they  were  procured,  for  many  parts  of  the  wall  are  at 
a  great  diftance  From  any  quarry  of  free  (lone ;  and, 
though  ftone  of  another  kind  was  within  reach,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  ufed.  The 
height  of  this  w^all  was  12  feetbefides  the  parapet,  and 
its  breadth  8  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who  lived  only  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe  time 
it  was  almoft  quite  entire  in  many  places.  Such  was  the 
W'^all  eredled  by  the  command  and  under  the  direftion  of 
the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England ;  and, 
confidering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  folidity, 
it  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  magnificence  and  pro¬ 
digious  labour.  But  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part,  and 
not  the  moft  exti^ordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The 
great  number  and  different  kinds  of  fortreffes  which 
were  built  along  the  line  of  it  for  its  defence,  and  the 
military  ways  with  which  it  was  attended,  are  ftill  more 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  de- 
feribed. 

The  fortrefies  which  were  ereifted  along  the  line  of 
Severus’s  wall  for  its  defence,  were  of  three  different 
kinds,  and  three  different  degrees  of  ftrength ;  and 
were  called  by  three  different  Latin  v/ords,  which  may 
be  tranflated  Jlatwns^  cajlles^  and  turrets.  Of  each  of 
thefe  in  their  order. 

The  Jiationesy  ftations,  were  fo  called  from  their  fta- 
bility  and  the  Hated  refidence  of  garrifons.  They 
were  alfo  called  cajlra,  which  hath  been  converted  into 
chejlresy  a  name  which  many  of  them  ftill  bear.  Thefe 
were  by  far  the  largeft,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  magnificent 
of  the  fortreffes  which  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and ' 
were  defigned  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  cohorts  of 
troops  which  were  placed  there  in  garrifon,  and  frons 
whence  detachments  were  fent  into  the  adjoining  caftles 
and  turrets.  Thefe  ftations,  as  appears  from  the  vef- 
tiges  of  them  which  are  ftill  vifible,  were  not  all  exadl- 
ly  of  the  fame  figure  nor  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  fome 
of  them  being  exa6lly  fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and 
fome  of  them  a  little  larger  than  others.  Thefe  varia¬ 
tions  were  no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  11- 
8,  tuation 
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tuation  and  other  circumftancee.  The  flat  ions  were 
fortified  with  deep  ditches  and  flrong  walls,  the  wall 
itfelf  coinciding  with  and  forming  the  north  wall  of 
each  ftation»  Within  the  ftations  were  lodgings  for  the 
officers  and  foldiers  in  garrifon ;  the  fmallefl  of  them 
being  fufficient  to  contain  a  cohort,  or  600  men. 
Without  the  walls  of  each  flat  ion  was  a  town,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans 
and  Britons,  who  chofe  to  dwell  under  the  protedion 
of  thefe  fortreffes.  The  number  of  the  ftations  upon 
the  wall  was  exadly  1 8  ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed 
at  equal  diftances,  the  interval  between  every  two  of 
them  would  have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces ;  but 
the  intervention  of  rivers,  marfhes,  and  mountains ;  the 
conveniency  of  fituations  for  ftrength,  profped,  and 
water  ;  and  many  other  circumftances  to  us  unknown, 
determined  them  to  place  thefe  ftations  at  unequal  dif- 
tances.  The  fituation  which  was  always  chofen  by  the 
Romans,  both  here  and  everywhere  elfe  in  Britain 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  was  the  gentle  declivity  of 
a  hill,  near  a  river,  and  facing  the  meridian  fun.  Such 
W'as  the  fituation  of  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  ftations 
on  this  wall.  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
ftations  flood  thickeft  near  the  two  ends  ^  and  in  the 
middle,  probably  becaufe  the  danger  of  invafion  was 
greateft  in  thefe  places.  But  the  reader  will  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  ftations,  their  La¬ 
tin  and  Engliffi  names,  their  fituation  and  diftance  from 
one  another,  by  infpeding  the  following  table,  than  wc 
can  give  him  with  equal  brevity  in  any  other  way.  The 
ftrft  column  contains  the  number  of  the  ftation,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  caft  to  weft  ;  the  fecond  contains  its  Latin, 
and  the  third  its  Englifli  name;  and  the  three  kft  its 
diftance  from  the  next  ftation  to  the  weft  of  it,  in  miles, 
furlongs,  and  chains. 


Latin  Name,  j 

Englifti  Name. 

M. 

F. 

ir 

I 

Segediinum 

Coufins’-houfe 

3 

5 

14 

2 

Pons  iElii 

Newcaftle 

2 

c 

9 

3 

Condercum 

Benwell  hill 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Vindobala 

Rutcheller 

7 

P 

3r 

<; 

Hunnum 

Halton-chefters 

5 

I 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

W  alwick-chefters 

3 

1 

8 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawbrugh 

4 

5 

3i 

8 

Borcovicus 

Houfefteeds 

1 

3 

8 

9 

Vindolaiia 

Little-cliefters 

3 

6 

4 

10 

iEfica 

Great  “chefteis 

2 

I 

64 

II 

Magna 

j  Carrvoran 

2 

6 

0 

12 

Amboglaniia 

i  Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

13 

Petriana 

j  Cambeck 

2 

6 

6 

H 

Aballaba 

VVatchcrofs 

5 

I 

9 

15 

Congavata 

!  Stanwix 

3 

3 

4 

16 

A  xelo  dunum 

Briigh 

4 

0 

9 

Gabroleiitum 

'  Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

I 

18 

'[  unn«celum 

Boiilnefs 

0 

0 

0 

Length  of  the  v/all 

68 

3 

3 

The  cafiellayox  caftles,  were  the  fecond  kind  of  for- 
tifications  which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wall 
for  its  defence.  Thefe  caftles  were  neither  fo  large 
nor  ftrong  as  the  ftations,  but  much  more  numerous, 
being  no  fewer  than  81.  T.  he  fhape  and  dimenfions  of 
the  caftles^  as  appejurs  from  the  loundatlons  of  many 


of  them  which  are  ftill  vlfible,  were  exa<ft  fquares  of 
66  feet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  fide 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  cny  ditch,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  north  fide  ;  on  which  the  wall  itfelf,  raifed 
much  above  its  ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending 
it,  formed  the  fortification.  The  caftles  were  fituated 
in  the  intervals  between  the  ftations,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  feven  furlongs  from  each  other  ;  though  parti¬ 
cular  circumftances  fometimes  occafioned  a  little  vati- 
ation.  In  thefe  caftles,  guards  were  coiiftantly  kept  by 
a  competent  number  of  men  detached  from  the  neareft 
ftations. 

Tiie  /yrm,  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  laft  kind 
of  fortifications  on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  ftill  much 
fmaller  than  the  caftles,  and  formed  only  a  fquai'e  of 
about  12  feet,  ftaiiding  out  of  the  wall  on  its  fouth 
fide.  Being  fo  fmall,  they  are  more  entirely  ruined 
than  the  ftations  and  caftles,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  dlfcover  their  exa6l  number.  They  ftood  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  caftles  ;  and  from  the  faint  vefliges 
of  a  few  of  them,  it  is  conje£lured  that  there  were  four 
of  them  between  every  two  caftles,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  300  yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this 
conjecture,  the  number  of  the  turrets  amounted  to  324. 
They  were  defigned  for  watch-towers  and  places  for 
fentinels,  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one  another, 
could  convey  an  alarm  or  piece  of  intelligence  to  all  parts 
of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  weie  the  ftations,  caftles,  and  turrets,  on  the 
wall  of  Sevenis  ;  and  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops 
WHS  conftaiitly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence. 
The  ufual  complement  allowed  for  this  fervice  was  dfi 
follows  : 


Sever 


1.  Twelve  cohorts^  of  foot,  confiliing  of  6op 

men  each,  -  ^  -  *]%200 

2.  One  cohort  of  mariners  in  the  ftatlon^t  Boul- 

nefs,  -  ^ 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moo rs,*prob ably  equal  to 

a  cohort,  -  - 

4.  Four  alas  or  wings  of  horfe,  confiding,  at  the 

loweft  computation,  of  400  each,  -  1,600 


10,003 


For  the  conveniency  of  marching  thefe  troops  from 
one  part  of  the  wall  to  another,  with  the  greater  eafe 
and  expedition,  on  any  fervice,  it  was  attended  with 
two  military  v/ays,  paved  with  fquare  ftones,  In  the 
moft  folid  and  beautiful  .manner.  One  of  thefe  ways 
was  fmaller,  and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller  military 
way  run  clofe  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  from 
turret  to  turret,  and  caftle  to  caftle,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
foldiers  in  relieving  their  guards  and  centinels,  and  fuch 
fervices.  The  larger  way  did  not  keep  fo  near  the 
wall,  nor  touch  at  the  turrets  or  caftles,  but  purfiied 
the  moft  direct  courfe  from  one  ftation  to  another,  and 
was  defigned  for  the  conveniency  of  marching  larger 
bodies  ot  troops. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the 
reader’s  curioiity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particu¬ 
lar  bodies  of  Roman  troops  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
great  work  were  executed ;  as  we  were  enabled  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  from  in- 
fcriptioils.  For  though  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
S  s  2  ftonea 
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ftones  with  mfcriptlons  of  the  fame  kind,  mentloninf^ 
the  feveral  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  each  of  them,  originally  inferted  in  the 
face  of  this  wall,  yet  none  of  them  are  now  to  be 
found.  There  have  indeed  been  dilcovered,  in  or  near 
the  ruins  of  this  wall,  a  great  number  of  fmall  fquare 
flones,  with  very  fliort,  and  generally  imperfedl,  infcrip- 
tions  upon  them  ;  mentioning  particular  legions,  co¬ 
horts,  and  centuries  ;  but  without  diredlly  afTertiiig 
that  they  had  built  any  part  of  the  wall,  or  naming  any 
number  of  paces.  Of  thefe  infcriptions,  the  reader 
may  iee  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  among  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Cumberland  infcriptions  in  Mr  Horf- 
ley’s  Britannia  Romana.  As  the  flones  on  which  thefe 
infcriptions  are  cut  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  with 
the  other  facing-flones  of  this  wall,  it  is  almofl  certain 
that  they  have  been  originally  placed  in  the  face  of  it. 
It  is  equally  certain,  from  the  uniformity  of  thefe  in* 
feriptions,  that  they  were  all  intended  to  intimate  fome 
one  thing,  and  nothing  fo  probable  as  that  the  adjacent 
wall  was  built  by  the  troops  mentioned  in  them,  'i  his 
was,  perhaps,  fo  well  underltood,  that  it  was  not  thought 
neceflary  to  be  exprefled  ;  and  the  diflance  of  thefeln- 
feriptions  from  one  another  firowed  the  quantity  of  work 
performed.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  we  know  in  ge* 
nenil,  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by  the  fecond 
and  fixth  legions,  thefe  being  the  only  legions  mention¬ 
ed  ill  thefe  infcriptions.  Now,  If  this  prodigious  wall, 
with  all  Its  appendages  of  ditches,  ftations,  caftles,  tur¬ 
rets,  and  military  ways,  was  executed  In  the  fpace  of 
two  years  by  two  legions  only,  which,  when  moft  com¬ 
plete,  made  no  more  than  1  2,000  men,  how  greatly 
muft  we  admire  the  flcill,  the  induftry,  and  excellent 
clifcipline  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  not  only  the 
valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of  war,  but  its 
moft  adive  and  ufeful  members  in  times  of  peace  ? 

1  his  wall  of  Sevenis,  and  Its  fortrefles,  proved  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near 
^00  years.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Roman  empire  being  alfaulted  on  all  fides, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
the  Masatae  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and 
Pi^s,  became  more  daring ;  and  fome  of  them  break¬ 
ing  through  the  wall,  and  otheis  failing  round  the  ends 
of  it,  they  carried  their  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of 
Provincial  Britain.  Thefe  invaders  were  indeed  feveral 
times  repulfed  after  this  by  the  Roman  legions  fent  to 
the  relief  of  the  Britons.  The  laft  of  thefe  legions, 
under  the  command  of  Gallio  of  Ravenna,  having,  with 
the  aftiftance  of  the  Britons,  thoroughly  repaired  the 
breaches  of  Seyerus's  wall  and  its  fortrefles,  and  exhort¬ 
ed  the  Britons  to  make  a  brave  defence,  took  their  final 
farew^ell  of  Britain.  It  foon  appeared,  that  the  ftrong- 
eft  w^alls  and  ramparts  are  no  fecurlty  to  an  undlfcipli- 
ned  and  daftardly  rabble,  as  the  unhappy  Britons  then 
were.  ^  The  Scots  and  Pids  met  with  little  refiftance  in 
breaking  through  the  wall,  while  the  towms  and  caftles 
were  tamely  abanaoned  to  their  deftruftive  rage.  In 
many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  it 
might  prove  no  obftru6tIon  to  their  future  inroads. — 
Prom  this  time  no  attempts  w^ere  ever  made  to  repair 
this  noble  work.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured 
it  no  refpecf  in  the  dark  and  tafteleis  ages  which  fuc- 
ceeded.  It  became  the  common  quarry  for  more  than 
a  thoufand  years,  out  of  which  all  the  tow'iis  and  vii» 


lages  around  were  built ;  and  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined,  3£vlgnc\ 

that  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  moft  poring  and  pa-  - 

tient  antiquarian,  can  hardly  trace  Its  vanifhing  founda¬ 
tions,  ^ 

SEVIGNE  (Marie  de  Rabutin,  Marquifte  de),  a 
French  lady,  was  born  in  1626.  When  only  a  year 
old  ftie  loft  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  the  defeent  of 
the  Englifh  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  where  he  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers.  In  1644  married  the  M^u- 
quis  of  Sevigne,  who  was  flain  in  a  duel  by  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  d’Albret,  in  1651.  She  had  by  him  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  to  the  education  of  whom  fbe  afterwards  re- 
ligioufly  devoted  herfelf.  Her  daughter  was  married 
in  1669  to  the  Count  of  Grignan,  who  conduced  her 
to  Provence.  Madame  de  Sevigne  coiifoled  herfelf  by 
writing  frequent  letters  to  her  daughter.  She  fell  at 
laft  the  victim  to  her  maternal  tendernefs.  In  one  of 
her  vlfits  to  Grignan,  fbe  fatigued  herfelf  fo  much  du¬ 
ring  the  ficknefs  of  her  daughter,  that  fhe  was  felzed 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  her  off  on  the  1  4th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1696.  We  have  two  portraits  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne ;  the  one  by  the  Compte  de  Bufli,  the  other  by 
Madame  de  la  Fayette.  The  firft  exhibits  her  defers  ; 
the  fecond  her  excellencies.  Bufli  defciibes  her  as  a 
lively  gay  coquette,  a  lover  of  flattery,  fond  of  titles,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  diftin(ftion  :  M.  de  la  Fayette  as  a  woman 
of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  as  pofleffed  of  a  noble  foul,  form¬ 
ed  for  difpenfing  benefits,  incapable  of  debafing  herfelf 
by  avarice,  and  blefled  with  a  generous,  obliging,  and 
faithful  heart.  Both  thele  portraits  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  juft.  That  (he  was  vain- glorious,  appears  evident 
from  her  own  letters,  which,  on  tl-e  other  hand,  ex¬ 
hibit  undoubted  prools  of  her  virtue  and  goodnefs  of 
heart. 

This  illuftrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits 
of  her  age.  It  is  faid  that  ftie  decided  the  famous  dif- 
pute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau  concerning  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns,  thus,  “  The  an¬ 
cients  are  the  fiiieft,  and  we  are  the  prettieft.’’  She 
left  behind  her  a  moft  valuable  colle6lion  of  letters,  the 
belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1775,  ^  i  2mo. 

‘‘Thefe  letters  (fays  Voltaire)  aie  filed  with 
dotes,  written  with  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  anima-^'’"^^'?^^^'* 
ted  ftyle  ;  are  an  excellent  criticifm  upon  ftudied  letters.*^®”^* 
of  wit,  and  {till  more  upon  thofe  fiditious  letters  which 
aim  at  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  by  a  recital  of  falfe  fenti- 
ments  and  feigned  adventures  to  an  imaginary  corre- 
fpondertt.’^  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  a  proper  felec- 
tion  had  been  made  of  thefe  letters.  It  is  diflicult  to 
read  eight  volumes  of  letters,  wdiich,  though  inimitably 
written,  prefent  frequent  repetitions,  and  are  often 
filled  with  trifles.  What  makes  them  In  general  per¬ 
haps  fo  interefting  is,  that  they  are  in  part  hiftori- 
cal.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  relation  of  the 
manners,  the  ton,  the  genius,  the  fafhioiis,  the  eti¬ 
quette,  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

They  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  nowhere  elfc  to 
be  found  :  But  thefe  excellencies  would  be  ftill  more 
ftrlking,  were  they  fome  times  ft  ripped  of  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  domeftic  affairs  and  minute  incidents  which 
ought  naturally  to  have  died  with  the  mother  and  the 
daughter.  A  volume  entitled  Sevigntana  was  publiffied 
at  Paris  in  1 756,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  colledion 
of  the  fine  fentiments,  literary  and  hiftorical  anecdotes, 
jind  moral  apothegms,  fcattered  throughout  thefe  letters, 

SEVILLE, 
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Seville.  SEVILLE,  a  lar^e  and  populous  city  of  Spain, 

i— -Y —  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalqiiiver,  in  the  midft 
of  a  rich,  and  to  the  eye  a  boiindlefs,  plain  ;  in  W. 
Long.  5®  5'  N.  Lat.  37°  20'.  This  city  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  PhtXinicians,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Hijpalis,  When  it  fell  under  the  power 
oi-  the  Romans,  it  was  called  Jv/la ;  and  at  lail,  after  a 
variety  of  corruptions,  was  called  Sehiiia  or  Sevilla  ; 
both  of  which  names  are  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Romans  embellifhed  it  with  many  magnificent  edifices ; 
of  which  i'carce  any  veflige  now  remains.  The  Go¬ 
thic  kings  for  forae  time  made  it  their  refidence  :  but 
in  procefs  of  time  they  removed  their  court  to  Toledo  ; 
and  Seville  was  taken  by  ftorm  foon  after  the  yiftory 
obtained  at  Xeres  over  the  Gothic  king  Rodrigo.— 
In  1027,  Seville  became  an  independent  monarchy  ; 
br.t  was  conquered  years  afterwards  by  Yufef  Al- 
jnoravides,  an  African  prince.  At  lafl  it  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand  III.  after  a  year’s  fiege ;  and  300,000 
Moors  were  then  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  Not- 
W'ithftandlng  this  prodigious  emigration,  Seville  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  foon  after 
it  was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  many  magnificent 
buildings,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  Seville 
arrived  at  its  utmoft  pitch  of  grandeur  a  little  after  the 
difeovery  of  America,  the  reafbn  of  which  was,  that  all 
the  valuable  productions  of  the  Well  Indies  were  carried 
thither.  Its  court  was  then  the  moft  fplendid  in  Europe; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  all  this  grandeur  difap- 
peared,  owing  to  the  impediments  in  navigating  the  Gua- 
dalquiver.  The  fiiperior  excellence  of  the  port  of  Ca¬ 
diz  induced  government  to  order  the  galeons  to  be  ila- 
tioned  there  in  time  to  come. 

Seville  Is  of  a  circular  fcji*m,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
wall  about  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  con¬ 
taining  176  towers.  The  ditch  in  many  places  is  filled 
up.  The  flrects  of  Seville  are  crooked  and  dirty,  and 
moft  of  them  fo  narrow  that  two  carriages  can  fcarcely 
pafs  one  another  abreaft. 

Seville  is  faid  to  contain  80,268  fouls,  and  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  30  parlfhes.  It  has  84  convents,  wuth  24  hof- 
pltals. 

Townfend's  Of  the  public  edifices  of  this  city  the  cathedral  is 

TraveUf  the  molt  magnificent.  Its  dimenfions  are  420  feet  in 
length,  263  in  breadth  within  the  walls,  and  1 26  feet 
in  height.  It  has  nine  doors,  80  altars,  at  wRlch  500 
maffes  are  daily  celebrated,  and  80  wdiidows  of  painted 
glafs,  each  of  which  coft  1000  ducats.  At  one  angle 
hands  a  tower  of  Moorifli  workmanftiip  350  feet  high. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  the  giralda,  or  large  brazen  image, 
which,  with  its  palm  branch,  w^eighs  near  one  ton  and 
a  half,  yet  turns  as  a  w^eather-cock  with  the  flighteft 
variation  of  the  wind.  The  whole  work  is  brick  and 
mortar.  The  paffage  to  the  top  is  an  inclined  plane, 
which  winds  about  in  the  infide  in  the  manner  of  a  fpi- 
ral  ftaircafe,  fo  cafy  of  afeent  that  a  horfe  might  trot 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fo 
wide  that  two  horfemen  may  ride  abreaft.  What  ap¬ 
pears  very  unaccountable,  the  folid  mafonry  in  the  up¬ 
per  half  is  juft  as  thick  again  as  that  in  the  lower,  tho’ 
on  the  outfide  the  tower  is  all  the  way  of  the  fame  di¬ 
menfions.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne,  this  ca¬ 
thedral  is  inferior  to  Yorkminfter.  Its  treafures  are 
ineftimable ;  one  altar  with  all  its  ornaments  is  folid  fil- 
ver ;  of  the  fame  metal  are  the  images  of  St  Jfidore 
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and  St  Leander,  which  are  as  large  as  the  life  ;  and  ^ 

a  tabernacle  for  the  hoft  more  than  four  yards  high, 
adorned  with  eight  and  forty  columns.  Before  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  the  difeoverer  of  America.  His 
monument  confiPcs  of  one  ftone  only,  on  wRich  thefe  ^ 

words  are  inferibed,  y/  Cajiella  y  Jrragon  otro  mundo  ^ 

dio  Colon  ;  that  is,  To  Caftile  and  Arragon  Coluni- 
bus  gave  another  world  an  infeription  fimplc  and  ex- 
preffive,  the  juftnefs  of  which  will  be  acknowledged  by 
thofe  w^ho  have  read  the  adventures  of  this  ilhiftrious 
but  unfortunate  man.  The  cathedral  was  begun  by 
Don  Sancho  the  Brave,  about  the  clofe  of  the  1 3th 
century,  and  finiflied  by  John  Ily  about  an  hundred 
years  after.  To  the  cathedral  belongs  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  collected  by  Hernando  the  fon  ot  Co¬ 
lumbus  ;  but,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Spaniards,  it  has 
fcarcely  received  any  addition  fince  the  death  of  the 
founder.  'I  he  organ  in  this  cathedral  Is  a  very  inge-^  .. 
nious  piece  of  mechanifm  J.  “  I  was  much  pleafed  (fays^ 

Mr  Townfend  in  his  interefting  travels)  with  the  con- 
ftru6Ilon  of  a  new  organ,  containing  5300  pipes,  with 
1 10  ftops,  w'hich  latter,  as  the  builder  told  me,  is  50 
more  than  are  In  the  famous  one  of  Harlem  ;  yet,  fo 
ample  are  the  bellows,  that  when  ftretched  they  fupply 
the  full  organ  15  minutes.  The  mode  of  filling  them 
with  air  is  fingular  ;  for  inftead  of  working  with  his 
hands,  a  man  walks  backwards  and  forwards  along  an 
inclined  plane  of  about  1 5  feet  in  length,  which  is  ba¬ 
lanced  In  the  middle  on  its  axis  ;  under  each  end  is  a 
pair  of  bellows,  of  about  fix  feet  by  three  and  an  half. 

Thefe  communicfite  with  five  other  pair  united  by  a 
bar  ;  and  the  latter  are  fo  contrived,  that  when  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  overftrained,  a  valve  is  lifted  up,  and 
gives  them  relief.  Faffing  10  times  along  the  inclined 
plane  fills  all  thefe  vefiels.” 

The. Canos  de  Carmone,  or  great  aquedudl  of  Se- 
vllle,  is  reckoned  by  the  hiftorians  of  this  city  one 
of  the  moft  wonderful  works  of  antiquity,  Mr  Swin-^’  ^ 
burne,  however,  remarks,  that  it  Is  ugly,  crooked,  the 
arches  unequal,  and  the  architedlure  negkded.  The 
conduit  Is  fo  leaky,  that  a  rivulet  Is  formed  by  the 
wafte  water.  Neverthelefs,  it  ftill  conveys  to  the  city 
an  ample  fupply  of  w^ater  fufficient  to  turn  feveral 
mills,  and  to  give  almoft  every  houfe  in  town  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  it. 

Many  of  the  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  architedlure  ;  but  In  Seville  the  eye  covets  only 
pi6lures,  of  which  there  Is  a  wonderful  profufion.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  the  works  of  the  famous  painter  Mu¬ 
rillo,  with  many  others  univerfally  admired. 

The  convent  of  the  Francifeans  contains  15  cloifters, 
with  apartments  for  2 go  monks,  though,  when  Mr 
Townfend  vifited  them,  they  amounted  only  to  140. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  thefe,  who  are  all  fed  on  f 
charity,  is  about  L.  4000  Sterling.  “  In  the  principal 
cloifter  (fays  the  fame  Intelligent  traveller),  which 
entirely  inclofed  by  a  multitude  of  little  chapels,  are  re-* ' 
prefented,  in  14  pldlures,  each  called  a  ftation^  all  the 
fuffcrii)gs  of  the  Redeemer.  Thefe  are  fo  arranged  as 
to  mark  given  diftances  by  walking  round  the  cloifter 
from  the  fir  ft  to  the  fecond,  and  fo  In  order  to  the  reft. 

Over  them  is  mentioned  the  number  of  fteps  taken  by 
our  Lord  between  the  feveral  incidents  of  his  paffion 
in  his  way  to  Calvary  ;  and  thefe  precifely  are  the  paces 

mea- 
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meafured  for  the  penitents  in  their  progrcfs  from  one 
flation  to  another.  Over  one  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  :  ‘  This  flation  confifts  of  1087  fteps.  Here  the 
blefTed  Redeemer  fell  a  fecond  time  under  the  weight 
of  his  crofs,  and  here  is  to  be  gained  the  indulgence  of 
{even  years  and  forty  quarantines.  Mental  prayer,  the 
Paternoller,  and  the  Ave  Maria/  This  may  ferve  as 
an  example  for  the  reft.” 

The  principal  manufaftiire  of  Seville  Is  fnuff.  Mr 
Townfend,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  it,  informs 
us,  that  the  building  Iii  which  it  Is  carried  on  is  elegant 
.and  fimple  in  its  form,  and  is  about  600  feet  by  480, 
and  not  lefs  than  60  feet  in  height,  with  four  regular 
fronts,  inclofing  28  quadrangles.  It  coft  37,000,000 
of  reals,  or  about  L.  370,000.  At  prefent  ( 1787), 
no  more  than  1700  workmen  are  employed,  and  100 
horfes  or  mules  ;  but  formerly  3000  men  were  engaged, 
and  near  400  horfes.  This  falling  off  is  attributed  by 
Mr  Swinburne  to  a  praftice  which  the  direftors  follow¬ 
ed,  of  adulterating  the  tobacco  with  the  red  earth  of 
Almazarron.  When  Mr  I'ownfend  vifited  this  manu- 
fadure,  they  had  changed  their  fyftem.  From  the 
year  1780,  he  informs  us,  the  annual  fale  of  tobacco 
from  Brazil  has  been  1,500,000  pounds,  purchafed 
from  the  Portuguefe  at  three  reals  a  pound ;  and  of 
fnuff  from  the  produce  of  their  own  colonies  1,600,000 
pounds,  beftde  cigars  (a)  to  a  very  confiderable  a- 
mount.  They  have  lying  by  them  more  than  5,000,000 
of  pounds  of  fnuff  unfold  ;  but  as  It  will  not  fuffer  by 
age,  they  are  not  uneafy  at  this  accumulation.  Befides 
the  peculiar  kind  of  fnuff  with  which  Spain  was  accu- 
ftomed  to  fupply  the  market,  they  have  lately  introdu- 
xed  the  manufadure  of  rappee.  Tn  this  branch  alone 
are  employed  220  perfons,  old  and  young,  with  16 
juules. 

All  the  workmen  (continues  Mr  Townfend)  depofit 
their  cloaks  at  the  door ;  and  when  they  go  out  arc  fo 
.llridly  examined,  that  they  have  little  chance  of  being 
able  to  conceal  tobacco;  yet  they  fometimes  venture  to 
hide  it  about  their  perfons.  An  officer  and  a  guard  is  al¬ 
ways  attending  to  take  delinquents  into  cuftody ;  and  that 
they  may  prevent  refiftance,  no  workman  is  permitted  to 
enter  with  a  knife.  Were  it  not  for  this  precaution,  the 
confequence  of  a  detedlon  might  be  fatal.  The  whole 
bufinefs  is  conduded  by  a  diredor,  with  a  falary  of 
40,000  reals  a-year,  and  54  fuperior  officers,  affifted  by 
as  many  fubordlnate  to  them.  For  grinding  their  fnuff, 
they  have  40  mills,  each  confifting  of  a  ftoue  roller, 
moved  by  a  large  horfe  or  mule,  with  the  traces  faften- 
ed  to  a  beam  of  eight  feet  in  length,  I,n  the  angle  of  45 
degrees,  confequently  lofing  precifely  half  his  force.  ” 

Before  Mr  Townfend  left  Seville,  according  to  his 
ufual  pradice,  which  was  truly  laudable,  he  enquired 
into  the  prices  of  labour  and  proviljons.  As  a  piece  of 
curioiis  and  ufeful  information,  and  as  an  example  to 
..other  travellers,  we  prefent  them  to  our  readers.  They 
are  as  follow  : 

Day-labourers  -  4I  reals,  about  L.  O  o  io| 

Carpenters  from  7  to  11  - 

Joiners,  if  good  work¬ 
men,  ..  24  — — or  -  D  4  9 


Wearers,  if  good  workmen,  15  reals, 
about  -  -  L.  o  3  o 

Bread,  for  3  lb.  of  1 6  oz.  or  1 6 quartos,  or  o  o  44 

- fometimes  28  quartos,  or  o  o  74 

Beef,  30  quartos  for  32  oz.  per  lb.  about  o  o  4I 
Mutton,  38  do.  do.  -  -  00  544 

Kid,  24  do.  .  «  0034 

Pork  from  36  to  42  quartos,  do.  5  ^  Sj'j 

C  to  o  o  54t 
The  price  of  wheat  has  at  different  periods  been  very 
rerEarkable.  In  1652,  it  fold  at  the  rate  of  15  s.  34d. 
the  buftiel ;  and  in  1657,  fell  fo  low  as  i  s.  4ld.  per 
bulhel,  reckoning  the  fanega  at  1094  lb.  and  the  buftiel 
at  70. 

SEVUM  Minerale,  mineral  tallow;  a  fubftance 
fomewhat  refembling  tallow,  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of 
Finland  in  the  year  1736.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  fmell  of  greafe,  leaving  a  black  vifeid  matter  which 
pnnot  eafily  be  confumed.  It  is  extremely  light  ;  be¬ 
ing  only  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.770  ;  whereas  tal¬ 
low  is  not  lefs  than  0.969.  It  is  partly  foluble  in 
highly  re^ified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  entirely  fo  in  ex- 
preffed  oils  when  boiling.  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of 
the  rocky  parts  of  Perfia,  but  there  it  appears  to  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  petrolaeum.  Dr  Herman  of  Strafburg  mentions 
a  fpring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  which  con¬ 
tains  a  fubftance  of  this  fort  diffufed  through  It,  fepa- 
ratlng,  and  capable  of  being  coUedled  on  ebullition.-— 
A  fat  mineral  matter  refembling  butter  or  tallow  has 
lately  been  extra^^ed  from  peat  in  Lancafhlre.  See 
Peat. 

SEWAURY,  a  Hindoo  word  ufed  In  Bengal,  and 
ffgnifying  the  train  of  attendants  that  accompany  a  na¬ 
bob  or  great  man. 

SEWDR,  in  the  HoufehoU,  an  officer  who  arranges 
on  the  table  the  dlfhcs  of  a  king  or  nobleman. 

Sewer  is  alfo  a  paffage  or  gutter  made  to  carry  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  fea  or  a  river,  whereby  to  preferve  the  land, 
&c.  from  inundations  and  other  annoyances. 

Court  of  Commtjfioners  of  Sejfers  in  England^  a  tem¬ 
porary  tribunal,  ereded  by  virtue  of  a  commiffion  un- 
der  the  great  feal ;  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  re  nata  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  but  now  at 
the  diferetion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treafurer,  and  chief  juft  Ices,  purfuant  to  the  ftatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  Their  jurifdidion  is  to  overlook 
the  repairs  of  fea.banks  and  fea-walls,  and  the  cleanfing 
of  rivers,  public  ftreams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits, 
whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off;  and  Is  confined  to 
fuch  county  or  particular  diftrid  as  the  commiffion  ftiail 
exprefsly  name.  The  commiffioners  are  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  contempts ;  and  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty  may  proceed  by  jury,  or 
upon  their  own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  the  remo* 
val  of  any  annoyances,  or  the  fafeguard  and  conferva- 
tion  of  the  fewers  within  their  commiffion,  either  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Romney-marfti,  or 
otherwife  at  their  own  diferetion.  They  may  alfo  af- 
fefs  fuch  rates  or  foots  upon  the  owners  of  lands  within 
their  diftrid  as  they  fhali  judge  neceffary :  and  if  any 
perfon  refufes  to  pay  them,  the  commiffioners  may  levy 

the 
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fame  by  diftrefa  of  hia  ^ooda  and  cbattets  ;  or  they  Jt  was  laid  out  in  hia  time  ;  they  were  earned  in  dlrec- 
may,  hy  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  fell  his  freehold-  tions  acrofa  the  llreets,  and  palFcd  under  buildings  of 
larifla  (and  by  the  7  Ann.  c.  10.  his  copyhold  alfo),  in  the  greateft  antiquity.  This  derangeinent  indeed  he 
order  to  pay  fuch  fcots  or  aCTefTments.  But  their  con-  imputes  to  the  hafty  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  its  de- 
dud  is  under  the  controul  of  the  court  of  King’s-bench,  ftra<fIiQn  by  the  Gauls  ;  but  hafte,  it  is  probable,  would 
which  will  prevent  or  punilh  any  illegal  or  tyrannical  have  determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  foun- 
proceedings.  And  yet  in  the  reign  of  King  James  1.  datioiis,  or  at  lead  not  to  change  them  fo  much  as  to 
(8th  Nov.  1616.),  the  privy*council  took  upon  them  crofs  the  direftion  of  former  llreets. 
to  order,  that  no  adlion  or  complaint  fhould  be  profe-  SEX,  the  property  by  which  a^y  animal  is  male  or 
cuted  againll  the  commiirioners  unlefs  before  that  board ;  female. 

and  committed  feveral  to  priion  who  had  brought  fuch  Lavater  has  drawn  the  following  charafterillic  dt- 
aftions  at  common  law,  till  they  fhould  relcafe  the  fame:  {tin6lions  between  the  male  and  female  ot  the  humau^ 
and  one  of  the  reafons  for  difeharging  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpecles.  ^ 

from  his  office  of  lord  chief-juftice,  was  for  countenan-  “  Ihe  primary  matter  of  which  women  are  conuitu- 
cing  thofe  legal  proceedings.  The  pretence  for  thefe  ted  appears  to  be  more  flexible,  irritable,  and  elallic, 
arbitrary  meafures  was  no  other  than  the  tyrant’s  plea  than  that  of  man.  They  are  formed  to  maternal  mild- 
of  the  nece£iiy  of  unlimited  powers  in  works  of  evident  nefs  and  afleftion  pall  their  organs  are  tender,  yielding, 
utility  to  the  public,  the  fiipreme  reafon  above  all  eafily  wounded,  fenfible,  and  receptibie.  Among  a 
reafons,  which  is  the  falvation  of  the  king’s  lands  and  thoiifand  females  there  is  fcarcely  one  without  the  gc- 
people.”  But  now  it  is  clearly  held,  that  this  (as  well  neric  feminine  figns  ;  the  flexible,  the  circular,  and  the 
as  all  other  inferior  jurifdidlions)  is  fubjeft  to  the  dif-  Irritable. 

c  ret  ionary  coercion  of  his  majefty’s  court  of  King’s-  “  Bhey  are  the  counterpart  of  man,  taken  out  of 
\ycnch,  J^an,  to  be  fubjedl  to.  man  ;  to  comfort  him  like  angels,- 

Fergufons  Common  SstrERSy  in  Rome,  were  executed  at  a  great  and  to  lighten  his  cares.  /  She  lhall  be  fayed  in  child- 
Roman  Hi'  expcnce.  It  was  propofed  that  they  fhould  be  of  fiiffi-  bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and'charity,  andholi- 
cient  dimenfions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay.  nefs,  with  fobriety”  (  i  1  im.  in  15  )  This  tendernefs,. 
When  thefe  common  fewers  came  to  be  obflru6led,  or  this  fenfibillty,  this  light  texture  of  their  fibres  and  or- 
out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  cenfors  contraa-  gans,  this  volatility  of  feeling,  render  them  fo  cafy  to 
ed  to  pay  a  thoufand  talents,  or  about  193,0001.  for  condiift  and  to  tempt ;  fo  ready  of  fubmiffion  to  the 
clearing  and  repairing  them.  They  were  again  in  dif-  enterprife  and  power  of  the  man  ;  but  more  powerful 
:  repair  at  the  acceffion  of  Aiiguftus  Cafar,  and  the  re-  through  the  aid  of  their  charms  than  man,  with  all  his. 

inflating  them  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of  ftrength.  The  man  was  not  firft  tempted,  but  the  wo- 
Agrippa.  He  is  faid  to  have  turned  the  courfe  of  fe-  man,  afterward  the  man  by  the  woman.  And,  not  on- 
ven  rivers  into  thefe  fubterraneous  paflages,  to  have  ly  eafy  to  be  tempted,  fhe  is  capable  of  being  formed 
made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  aftually  paffed  in  to  the  pureft,  nobleft,  moft  feraphic  virtue ;  to  every 
barges  under  the  ftreets  and  buildings  of  Rome.  Thefe  thing  which  can  deferve  pralfe  or  affe6lion.  Highly 
I  works  are  ftill  fiippofed  to  remain  ;  but  as  they  exceed  fenfible  of  purity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry,  ffie  does  not 

I  the  power  and  refources  of  the  prefent  city  to  keep  them  always  take  time  to  refle6l  on  internal  life,  internal 

in  repair,  they  are  quite  concealed,  except  at  one  or  death,  internal  corruption.  ‘  T.he  woman  law  that  the 

two  places,  d'hey  were  in  the  midfl  of  the  Roman  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleafant  to  the 

I  great  nefs,  and  ftill  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  defiredto  make  one  wife,  and  ftie* 

the  world  ;  and  yet  they  are  faid  to  have  been  works  of^  took  of  the  fruit  thereof.’  (Gen.  iii.  6.) 
the  cider  Tarquin,  a  prince  whofc  territory  did  not  ex-  The  female  thinks  not  profoundly  ;  profound 

tend,  in  any  diredlion,  above  1.6  miles;  and,  on  this  thought  is  the  power  of  the  man,  VITomen  feel  more, 
fiippofition,  they  muft  have  been  made  to  accommodate  Senlibility  is  the  power  of  woman.  They  often  rule 
a  city  that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  more  effedlually,  more  fovereignly,  than  man.  They 
cattle,  herdfmen,  and  banditti.  Rude  nations  fometiraes  rule  with  tender  looks>  tears,  and  fighs  ;  but  not  with' 
execute  works  of  great  magnificence,  as  fortrefle*  and  paffion  and  threats  ;  for  if,  or  when,,  they  fo  rule,  they 
temples,  for  the  purpofes  of  war  and  fuperftition  ;  but  are  no  longer  women  but  abortions.  They  are  capable 
feldom  palaces,  and  ftill  more  feldom  works  of  mere  of  the  fweetell  fenfibility,  the  moft  profound  emotion, 
convenience  and  cleanlinefs,  in  w'hich  for  the  moft  the  utmoft  humility,  and  the  excefs  of  enthufiafm.  ^  In 
part  they  are  long  defedlive.  It  is  not  unreafonable,  their  countenance  are  the  figns  of  fan6lity  and  inviola- 
therefore,  to  queftion  the  authority  of  tradition  in  re-  bility,  which  every  feeling  man  honours,  and  the  effe<fts 
fpe<5l  to  this  lingular  monument  of  antiquity,  which  fo  of  which  are  often  miraculous^  Therefore,  by  the  irri- 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  beft  accommodated  city  of  lability  of  their  nerves,  their  incapacity  for  deep  inquiry 
modern  Europe  could  undertake  for  its  own  conveni-  and  firm  decifion,  they  may  eafily  from  their  extreme  fen- 
ency.  And  as  thofe  works  are  ftill  entire,  and  may  fibility  become  the  moft  irreclaimable,  the  moft  raptu- 
Gontinue  fo  for  thoiifands  of  years,  it  may  be  fufpeAed  rous  enthufialls.  1  heir  love,  ftrong  and  rooted  as  it  is,, 
that  they  were  even  prior  to  the  fettlement  of  Romu-  is  very  changeable  ;  their  hatred  almoft  incurable,  and-i 
lus,  and  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  only  to  be  effaced  by  continued  and  artful  flattery, 
city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  followers  of  Romulus  Men  are  moft  profound;  women  are  more  fublime. 
fettled,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins  ^  /  Men  moft  embrace  the  whole  ;  women  remark  in- 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy  owns,  that  the  common  dividually,  and  take  more  delight  in  fele^ling  the  ml* 
fewers  were  not  accommodated  to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  nuiiie  which  form  the  whole.  Man  hears  the  burfting 
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tlinndtri  views  the  dtftnidlive  bcdt  with  ferene  afped, 
and  hands  ere6t  amldii  the  fearful  majefty  of  the  llream- 
ing  clouds.  Woman  trembles  at  the  lightning,  and 
the  voice  of  diilant  thunder  ;  and  fliririks  into  herfelf 
or  finks  into  the  arms  of  man.  Man  receives  a  ray  of 
lightiingle,  woman  delights  to  view  it  through  a  prifm 
in  all  its  dazzling  colours.  She  contemplates  the  rain- 
bow  as  the  promife  of  peace  ;  he  extends  his  inquiring 
eye.  over  the  whole  horizon.  Woman  laugfhs,  man 
frailes  ;  woman  weeps,  man  remains  filerit.  Woman  is 
in  anguifh  when  man  weeps,  and  in  defpair  when  man 
is  in  anguifh ;  yet  has  fhe  often  more  faith  than  man. 
Man  without  religion,  is  a  difeafed  creature,  who  would 
perfiiade  himfelf  he  is  well,  and  needs  not  a  phyfician  ; 
but  woman  without  religion,  k  raging  and  monftrous, 
A  woman  with  a  beard  is  not  fo  difgulting  as  a  woman 
who  a£fs  the  freethinker ;  her  fex  is  formed  to  piety 
and  religion  ;  to  them  Chrift  firft  appeared  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  prevent  them  from  too  ardently,  and  too 
hailily,  embracing  him  ;  ‘  1  ouch  me  not.’  They  are 
prompt  to  receive  and  felze  novelty,  and  become  its  en- 
thufiafts.  The  whole  world  is  forgotten  in  the  emo¬ 
tion  caufed  by  the  prefence  and  proximity  of  him  they 
love.  They  fink  into  the  moll  incurable  melancholy, 
as  they  alfo  rife  to  the  moft  enraptured  heights. 

“  Male  fenfation  is  more  imagination,  female  more 
heart.  When  communicative,  they  are  more  communi¬ 
cative  than  man  ;  when  fecret,  more  fecret.  In  gene- 
lal  they  are  more  patient,  long-fufFering,  credulous,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  modell.  Woman  is  not  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  She  is  the  gold,  filver,  precious  hones, 
wood,  hay,  ftiibble  (i  Cor.  iii.  12.)  ;  the  materials  for 
building  on  the  male  foundation.  She  is  the  leaven,  or 
more  expreflively  the  oil  to  the  vinegar  of  man  :  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  book  of  man. 

**  Man  fingly  is  but  half  man  ;  at  leak  but  half  hu¬ 
man  ;  a  king  without  a  kingdom.  Woman,  who  feels 
properly  what  fhe  is,  whether  flill  or  in  motion,  refts 
upon  the  man  ;  nor  is  man  what  he  may  and  ought  to 
be,  but  in  conjunftion  with  woman  :  therefore,  ‘  it  is 
not  good  that  man  fhould  be  alone,  but  that  he  fhould 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  tw^o  fhall  be  one  flefh.” 

They  differ  alfo  in  their  exterior  form  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

‘‘  Man  is  the  moft  firm  ;  woman  the  moft  flexible. 
Man  is  the  ftraighteft  ;  woman  the  moft  bending.  Man 
ftands  ftedfaft  ;  woman  gently  retreats.  Man  furyeys 
and  obferves  ;  woman  glances  and  feels.  Man  is  fe- 
rious  ;  woman  is  gay.  Man  is  the  tallcft  and  broadeft; 
w'oman  the  fmalltft  and  weakeft.  Man  is  rough  and 
hard  ;  woman  fmooth  and  fott.  Man  is  brown  ;  wo- 
inan  is  fair.  Man  is  w’rinkly  ;  woman  is  not.  The 
hair  of  man  is  more  ftrong  and  fhort  ;  of  woman  moie 
long  and  pliant.  The  eyebrows  of  man  arc  compreffed; 
of  woman  leis  frowning.  Man  has  moft  convex  lines  ; 
woman  moft  concave.  Man  has  moft  flraight  lines ; 
woman  moft  curved.  'I  he  countenance  of  man  taken 
in  profile  is  more  feldom  perpendicular  than  that  of  the 
woman.  Man  is  moft  angular;  woman  moft  round.” 

In  determining  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two 
httun,  fexes,  it  is  no  dt^rogation  from  female  excellency  that  it 
differs  in  kind  from  that  wdiich  diilingiiilhes  the  male 
part  of  our  fpecies :  and  if,  in  general,  it  fhould  be 
iound  (w’hat  upon  an  impartial  inquiry  will  moft  cer- 
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tainly  be  found)  that  women  fill  up  their  appointed  Sc:s. 
circle  of  atftion  with  greater  regularity  than  men,  tlic 
claim  of  preference  cannot  jnftly  be  decided  in  our  fa¬ 
vour.  In  the  prudential  and  economical  parts  of  life, 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  rife  far  above  ns  :  and  if  true 
fortitude  o!^  mind  is  be  ft  difeovered  by  a  cheerful  refig- 
nation  to  the  meafures  of  Providence,  we  fhall  not  find 
reafon,  perhaps,  to  claim  that  moft  fingular  of  the  hu¬ 
man  virtues  as  our  peculiar  privilege.  There  are  num¬ 
bers  of  the  other  fex  who,  from  the  natural  delicacy  of 
their  conlfitution,  pafs  through  one  continued  feene  of 
fuftering  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves,  with  a  firm- 
nefs  of  refolution  that  would  deferve  fo  many  ftatiies  to 
be  eredfed  to  their  memories,  if  heroifm  were  not  ef- 
teemed  more  by  the  fplendor  than  the  merit  of  ac¬ 
tions 

But  whatever  real  difference  there  may  be  between 
the  moral  or  intelleftual  powers  of  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  mind.  Nature  does  not  feem  to  have  marked  the 
diftintftion  fo  ftrongly  as  our  vanity  is  willing  to  ima¬ 
gine  ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  education  will  be  found  to 
conftitute  the  principal  fuperiority.  It  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  at  Icaft,  that  in  this  article  we  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  fofter  fex  that  art  and  induftry  can 
pofhbly  fecure  to  us.  The  moft  animating  examples 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  fet  before  us,  as  early  as  we 
are  capable  of  any  obfervation  ;  and  the  nobleft  compo- 
fttions  of  the  ancients  are  given  into  our  hands  almoft 
as  foon  as  we  have  ftrength  to'  hold  them  ;  while  the 
employments  of  the  other  fex,  at  the  fame  period  of 
life,  are  generally  the  reverfe  of  every  thing  that  can 
open  and  enlarge  their  minds,  or  hll  them  with  juft  and 
rational  notions.  The  truth  of  it  is,  female  education 
is  fo  much  worfe  than  none,  as  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
mind  to  its  natural  and  uninftriidfed  fuggeftions,  than 
to  lead  it  into  falfe  purfuits,  and  contrail  its  views,  by 
turning  them  upon  the  lowed  and  moft  trifling  obJe<5f.s. 

We  feem,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  fuffer  the 
youth  of  that  fex  to  be  trained,  to  confider  women 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Mahometan  doftors, 
and  treat  them  as  if  we  believed  they  had  no  fouls : 
why  clfe  are  they 

Bred  ®nly,  and  completed  to  the  tafte 

Of  luftful  appetence,  to  fing,  to  dance. 

To  drefs,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

This  ftrange  neglc<ft  of  cultivating  the  female  mind 
can  hardly  be  allowed  as  good  policy,  when  it  is  conii- 
dered  how  much  the  intereft  of  fociety  is  concerned  in 
the  redfitude  of  their  underftandings.  That  feafon  of 
every  man’s  life  which  is  moft  fulceptible  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  impreflions,  is  neceffarily  under  female  direiftion  ;  as 
there  are  few  iiiftances,  perhaps,  in  which  that  fex  is 
not  one  of  the  fecret  fprings  which  regulates  the  moft 
important  movements  of  private  or  public  tranfa<flions. 

What  Cato  obferves  of  his  countrymen  is  in  one  refpeeft 
true  of  every  nation  under  the  fun  :  “  The  Romans 
(faid  he)  govern  the  world,  but  it  is  the  women  that 
govern  the  Romans.” 

If  it  be  true  then  i as  true  beyond  all  peradventure  it 
is)  that  female  influence  is  thus  extenfive,  nothing  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  give  it  a  pro¬ 
per  tendency,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  well  direfted  edu¬ 
cation.  Far  are  we  from  recommending  any  attempts 
7  to 
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^61  to  render  women  learned  ;  yet  fiirely  it  Is  neceflary 

"  II.  they  {hould  be  raifed  above  Ignorance.  Such  a  general 

tlndure  of  the  moft  ufeful  fciences  as  may  ferve  to  free 
the  mind  from  vulgar  prejudices,  and  give  It  a  relifh 
for  the  ration^  exercife  of  Its  powers,  might  very  jiiftly 
enter  Into  a  plan  of  female  erudition.  That  fcx  might 
be  taught  to  turn  the  courfe  of  their  refleftlons  Into  a 
proper  and  advantageous  channel,  without  any  danger 
of  rendering  them  too  elevated  for  the  feminine  duties 
of  life.  In  a  word,  they  ought  to  be  confidercd  as  de- 
figned  by  Providence  for  ufe  as  well  as  fhow,  and  train¬ 
ed  up,  not  only  as  women,  but  as  rational  creatures. 

Skx  of  Bees.  See  Bee. 

Sex  of  Plants*  See  Botany,  p.  448. 

SEXAGENARY,  fomething  relating  to  the  num¬ 
ber  fixty :  thus  fexagenary  or  fexagefimal  arithmetic  is 
a  method  of  computation  proceeding  by  fixtles  ;  fuch  Is 
that  ufed  In  the  divifion  of  a  degree  Into  fixty  minutes, 
of  the  minute  Into  fixty  feconds,  of  the  fecond  Into 
fixty  thirds,  &c.  Alfo  fexagenary  tables  are  tables  of 
proportional  parts,  fhowlng  the  produft  of  two  fexage- 
narlcs  that  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  the  quotient  of  the 
two  that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  fecond  Sunday  before  Lent, 
or  the  next  to  Shrove- Sunday,  fo  called  as  being  about 
the  60th  day  before  Eafter. 

SEXAGESIMALS, or  Sexagesimal  Fra8ionsfr2iC- 
tions  whofc  denominators  proceed  in  a  fcxagecuple  ra¬ 
tio  ;  that  Is,  a  prime,  or  the  lirft  minute,  J  ^ 
-cond  a  third  =  Anciently,  there 

were  no  other  than  fexagefimals  ufed  in  aftronomy  ;  and 
they  are  ftlll  retained  In  many  cafes,  though  decimal 
arithmetic  begins  to  grow  in  ufe  now  In  aftronomical 
calculations.  In  thefe  fratfllons,  which  fome  call  oflro- 
mmical  fraBlons,  the  denominator  being  always  60,  or 
a  multiple  thereof.  Is  ufually  omitted,  and  the  numera¬ 
tor  only  written  down  :  thus,  4®,  59',  32",  50'",  16"", 
is  to  be  read,  4  degrees,  59  minutes,  32  feconds,  50 
thirds,  16  fourths,  &c. 

SEXTANS, Sextant,  a  fixtli  part  of  certain  things. 
The  Romans  having  divided  their  as  Into  12  ounces  or 
iincla,  the  fixth  part  of  that,  or  two  ounces,  was  the 
fextans. — Sextans  was  alfo  a  meafure  which  contained 
two  ounces  of  liquor,  or  two  cyathl. 

Sextans,  In  aftronomy,  a  conftellatlon  of  the 
foutliern  bemifphere,  made  by  Hevellus  out  of  unformed 
ftars.  In  Hevellus’s  catalogue  It  contains  1 1,  but  In  the 
Britannic  catalogue  41  ftars. 

SEXTANT,  In  mathematics,  denotes  the  fixth  part 
r  of  a  circle,  or  an  arch  comprehending  60  degrees. 

The  word  fextant  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an 
aftronomical  Inftrument  made  like  a  quadrant,  except¬ 
ing  that  Its  limb  only  comprehends  60  degrees.  The 
ufe  and  application  of  the  fextant  Is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  quadrant.  See  Quadrant  ;  and  Navigation, 
p.  737,  &c.  ^  ^ 

SEXTILE,  fextihs^  the  pofitlon  or  afpeft  of  two 
planets  when  at  60  degrees  diftaiice,  or  at  the  diftance 
of  two  figns  from  one  another.  It  is  marked  thus  (*). 
See  Aspect. 

SEXTIUS  (Quintus),  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
flourlftied  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  He  feemed  form¬ 
ed  to  rife  In  the  republic;  but  he  fhrunk  from  civil  ho¬ 
nours,  and  declined  accepting  the  rank  of  fenator  when 
it  was  offered  him  by  J  ullus  Caefar,  that  he  might  have 
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time  to  apply  to  phllofophy.  It  appears  that  he  wifli-  Sexton 
ed  t9  eftabllfh  a  fchool  at  Rome,  and  that  his  tenets, 
though  chiefly  drawn  from  the  do£liines  of  Pythagoras, 
in  fome  particulars  refembled  thofe  of  the  Stoics. 

He  foon  found  hlmfclf  Involved  In  many  difficulties. 

His  laws  were  tindlured  with  great  feverlty  ;  and  in  an 
early  period  of  his  eftabliftiment,  he  found  his  mind  fo 
baraffed,  and  the  harfhnefs  of  the  dodtrines  which  he 
wlfhed  to  eftabllfh  fo  repulfive  to  his  feelings,  that  he 
had  nearly  worked  himfelf  up  to  fuch  an  height  of  de- 
fperation  as  to  refolve  on  putting  a  period  to  his  ex- 
iftence. 

Of  the  fchool  of  Sextius  were  Fablanus,  Sotlon,  Fla- 
vlanus,  Craflitius,  and  Cclfus.  Of  I1I3  works  only  a 
few  fragments  remain  ;  and  whether  any  of  them  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  work  which  Seneca  admired  fo  much, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Some  of  his  maxims  are 
valuable.  He  recommended  an  examination  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  day  to  his  fcholars  when  they  retired  to 
reft  ;  he  taught,  that  the  road  to  Heaven  {^ad  ajlra)  was 
by  frugality,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  He  ufed  to 
recommend  holding  a  looking-glafs  before  perfons  dlf- 
ordered  with  paffion.  He  enjoined  his  fcholars  to  ab- 
ftain  from  animal  food. 

SEXTON,  a  church-officer,  thus  called  by  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  facri/la,  or  Saxon  fegerjione^  which  de¬ 
notes  the  fame.  His  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  veffels, 
vcftmenls,  &c.  belonging  to  the  church  ;  and  to  attend 
the  mlnifter,  church-warden,  &c.  at  church.  He  Is 
ufually  chofen  by  the  parfon  only.  Sextons,  as  well  as 
parllh-clerks,  are  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  per¬ 
fons  who  have  freehold  in  their  offices ;  and,  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  punlfhed,  yet  they  cannot  be  de** 
prived,  by  ecclefiaftical  cen hires. 

The  office  of  fexton  In  the  pope’s  chapel  Is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St  Auguftine. 

He  Is  generally  a  blfhop,  though  fometimes  the  pope 
only  gives  a  blfhoprlc,  in  part  thus,  to  him  on  whom  he 
confers  the  poft.  He  takes  the  title  of  Prefed  of  the 
Popt*s  Sacrifiy^  and  has  the  keeping  the  vefftls  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  relics,  &c.  When  the  pope  fays  mafs, 
the  fexton  always  taftes  the  bread  and  wine  firft.  If  It 
be  in  private  he  fays  mafs,  his  hollnefs,  of  two  wafers, 
gives  him  one  to  eat ;  and.  If  in  public,  the  cardinal, 
w'ho  affifts  the  pope  In  quality  of  deacon,  of  three  wa¬ 
fers,  gives  him  two  to  eat.  When  the  pope  is  defpe- 
rately  fick,  he  adminifters  to  him  the  facrament  of  ex¬ 
treme  undflon,  &c.  and  enters  the  conclave  in  quality 
of  firft  conclavift. 

The  office  of  a  fexton  In  Sweden  Is  fomewliat  fin- 
gular.  During  M.  Outhler’s  flay  at  Stockholm  in  1736 
he  vifited  the  church  of  St  Clara,  and  during  divine  fer- 
vice  he  obferved  a  fexton  going  about  with  a  lung  rod, 
waking  thofe  perfons  who  had  fallen  aileep. 

SEXTUPLE,  in  mulic,  denotes  a  mixed  fort  of  tri¬ 
ple,  which  Is  beaten  in  double  time. 

SEX'rUS  Empiricus,  a  famous  Pyrrhonian  phllo^^ 
fopher,  lived  In'  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  the  Debonair.  He  was  a  phyfician  of  the 
fedl  of  the  Empirics,  and  Is  fald  to  have  been  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  Antoninus  the  philofopher.  I'here 
are  ftlll  extant  his  Pyrrhonian  Iiiftitutloiis,  and  a  large 
work  againft  the  mathematicians,  &c.  The  bell  edition 
of  Sextus  Empiricus  is  that  of  Fabriclus  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  printed  at  Lelpfic  in  1718,  folio. 
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^JerualiftaB  SEXTJALIST-^,  amon^  botanical  v/riters,  thofe 
who  have  eilablifhed  the  clalTes  of  plants  upon  the  dlf- 
^  Sforza.  ferences  of  the  fexes  and  parts  of  frudllfication  in  plants, 
accordinc?  to  the  modern  method  ;  as  LinnsKiis,  <Scc. 

SEZAWUL,  a  Hindoo  word,  ufed  in  Bengal  to 
exprefs  an  officer  employed  at  a  monthly  falary  to  col¬ 
ic  A  the  revenues. 

*  SFORZA  (James),  was  the  founder  of  the  illuftri- 

ous  houfe  of  Sforza,  which  afted  fo  confplcuousa  part  in 
Italy  during  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  which  gave  fix 
dukes  to  Milan,  and  contra6Ied  alliances  with  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  fovereigii  in  Europe.  James  Sforza  v/as  born  on  the 
28th  of  May  1369,  at  Catignola,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy, 
lying  between  Imola  and  Faenza.  His  father  was  a 
day-labourer,  or,  according  to  Commines,  a  fiioemaker. 
A  company  of  foldicrs  happening  one  day  to  pafs 
through  Catignola,  he  was  feized  with  the  defire  of  ac¬ 
companying  them  to  the  wars.  I  will  go  (faidhe  to 
himfelf),  and  dart  my  hatchet  againft  that  tree,  and  if 
it  flick  faft  in  the  wood,  I  will  immediately  become  a 
foldier.”  The  hatchet  accordingly  ftuck  fall,  and  our 
adventurer  enlifled ;  and  becaiife,  fays  the  Abbe  de  Choifi, 
he  had  thrown  the  axe  with  all  his  force,  he  affumed  the 
name  of  Sforza  ;  for  his  true  name  was  Giacomuzzo,  or 
James  Attendulo.  He  rofe  rapidly  in  the  army,  and 
foon  became  commander  of  7000  men.  He  defended 
the  caiife  of  Jane  II.  queen  of  Naples  for  m.any  years, 
and  was  made  conilable  of  her  kingdom.  He  was  crea¬ 
ted  Count  of  Catignola  by  pope  John  XXII.  by  way 
of  paying  a  debt  of  14000  ducats  which  the  chinch  of 
Rome  owed  him.  His  exploits  became  every  day  more 
illuftrious :  he  obliged  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Naples ;  and  reduced  feveral  places 
that  had  revolted  in  Abruzzo  andLe  I..abour;  but  while 
in  purfuit  of  his  enemies  he  was  unfortunately  drowned 
in  the  river  Aterno  on  the  3d  January  1424,  at  the 
age  of  54  years.  His  heroic  qualities  and  the  continual 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
forming  an  attachment  to  the  fair  fex.  In  his  youth  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  woman  called  Lucta  Trezana,  whom 
he  married  after  fhe  had  born  him  feveral  children.  He 
married  afterwards  Antoinette  Salembini,  who  brought 
him  feveral  excellent  ellates  ;  fhe  bore  him  Bofio  Sfor¬ 
za,  compte  of  Santa-Flor,  a  warrior  and  governor  of 
Orvietta  for  Pope  Martin  V.  His  third  wife  was  Ca¬ 
tharine  Alopa,  filler  of  Rodolpho,  grand  chamberlain  to 
the  fovereign  of  Naples.  His  laft  wife,  for  he  was  four 
times  married,  was  Mary  Marzana,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Seffa.  She  bore  him  Charles  Sforza,  who  was 
general  of  the  order  of  Augullines,  and  archbilhop  of 
Milan. 

Sforza  (Francis),  the  fon  of  James  Sforza  by 
X.ucia  Trezana,  was  born  in  1401,  and  trained  up  by 
his  father  to  the  profeffion  of  arms.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Braccio,  who  difputed 
with  him  the  paffage  of  the  Aterno.  In  this  ac¬ 
tion  his  father  was  drowned,  and  Francis,  though  il¬ 
legitimate,  fucceeded  him.  He  fought  fuccefsfully  a- 
gainfl  the  Spaniards,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  both 
towards  raffing  the  fiege  of  Naples,  and  to  the  vi£lory 
which  was  gained  over  the  troops  of  Braccio  near  A- 
quila  in  1425,  where  that  general  was  killed.  After 
the  death  of  queen  Jane,  in  1435,  he  efpoufed  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  fhe  had  left  her 
crowm,  and  by  his  courage  and  abilities  ably  fupported 


that  unfortunate  prince.  He  made  himfelf  ma^er  of 
feveral  places  in  Ancona,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  !l 
pope  Eu  genius  IV.  who  defeated  and  excommunicated 
him  ;  but  he  foon  reeflablifhed  his  affairs  by  a  viclory. 

His  reputation  was  now  fo  great,  that  the  pope,  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  and  the  Florentines,  chofe  him  for  their  gene¬ 
ral  againfl  the  duke  of  Milan.  Sforza  had  already  con¬ 
duced  Venetian  armies  againfl  that  prince,  though  he 
had  efpoufed  his  daughter.  The  duke  dying  in^  i447> 
the  Inhabitants  of  Milan  invited  Sforza,  his  fon-ln-law, 
to  lead  them  againfl  that  duke.  But,  after  fome  exer¬ 
tions  in  their  favour,  he  turned  his  arms  againit  thein- 
lelves,  laid  fiege  to  Milan,  and  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  as  duke,  notwithflandiiig  the  rights  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  fon  of  Valentine  of  Milan.  In 
1464,  Louis  XI.  who  hated  Orleans,  gave  up  to  Sfor¬ 
za  the  rights  which  the  crown  of  France  had  over  Ge¬ 
noa,  and  even  put  into  his  hands  Savona,  a  town  be¬ 
longing  to  that  republic.  The  duke  of  Milan  foon  af¬ 
ter  made  himfelf  matter  of  Genoa.  He  died  in  1466, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  was  willing  to  fell 
his  blood  to  the  beft  purchafer,  and  who  was  not  too 
fcrupulous  an  obferver  of  his  word.  His  fecond  wife 
was  Blanche  Marie,  natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie 
duke  of  Milan.  She  bore  him  Galeas  Marie,  and  Lu- 
dovle  Marie,  dukes  of  Milan,  Philip  Marie  count  of 
Pavia,  Sforza  Marie  duke  of  Bari,  Afcagne  Marie  bi- 
fuop  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  a  cardinal.  He  was 
taken  prifoner  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIL  and  confi¬ 
ned  for  fome  time  in  the  tower  of  Bourges.  He  was  a 
cunning  man,  and  deceived  Cardinal  d’  Amboife  when 
that  prelate  afpired  at  the  papacy.  His  daughters  were 
Hyppolita,  married  to  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  afterwards 
king  of  Naples ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  William 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  had  befides  feveral  natural 
children. 

SHACK,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  liberty  of  winter- 
pafturage.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  fliack,  /.  e.  a  liberty  of  feeding 
his  ttieep  at  pleafure  in  his  tenants  lands  during  the 
fix  winter  months.  In  Norfolk,  {hack  alfo  extends  to 
the  common  for  hogs,  in  all  men’s  grounds,  from  the 
endofharvett  till  feed-time.  Whence  to  go  a-Jhack^  is 
to  feed  at  h:rge. 

SHACKLES,  aboard  a  fhip,  are  thofe  oblong  iron 
rings,  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  with  which 
the  ports  are  fhut  faft,  by  thi lifting  the  wooden  bar  of 
the  port  through  them.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  fhackles 
to  lift  the  hatches  up  with,  of  a  like  figure,  but  fmaller. 

They  are  fattened  at  the  corners  of  the  hatches. 

SHAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea. 

SHADDOCK,  a  fpecies  of  Citrus. 

SHADOW,  ill  optics,  a  privation  or  diminution  of 
light  by  the  interpofition  of  an  opaque  body  ;  or  it  i& 
a  plane  where  the  light  is  either  altogether  obllrufted,. 
or  greatly  weakened,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
opaque  body  betv/een  it  and  the  luminary. 

Shadow,  in  painting,  an  imitation  of  a  real  fhadow, 
effefted  by  gradually  heightening  and  darkening  the 
colours  of  fuch  figures  as  by  their  difpofitions  cannot 
receive  any  direft  rays  from  the  luminary  that  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  enlighten  the  piece. 

Shadow,  in  perfpe6live,  the  appearance  of  an  opaque 
body,  and  a  luminous  one,  whofe  rays  diverge  (f.  gr,  a 
candle,  lamp,  &c.),  being  given  j  to  find  the  juft  ap¬ 
pearance 
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Sliadwell  pearance  of  the  fhadow,  according  to  the  laws  of  per- 
!!  fpediive.  The  method  is  this  :  From  the  luminous  bo- 
ghafafbniy»^^,^  which  is  here  coHfidered  as  a  point,  let  fall  a  per- 
^  pendicular  to  the  perfpeftive  plane  or  tabic  ;  L  e.  find 
the  appearance  of  a  point  upon  which  a  perpendicular, 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  luminary,  falls  on  the  per- 
fpedfive  plane  ;  and  from  the  feveral  angles,  or  raifed 
points  of  the  body,  let  fall  perpendiculars  to  the  plane. 
Thefe  points,  whereon  the  perpendiculars  fall,  connedl 
by  right  lines,  with  the  point  upon  which  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  let  fall  from  the  luminary  falls  ;  and  continue 
the  lines  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  luminary.  Laftly, 
through  the  raifed  points  draw  lines  through  the  centre 
of  the  luminary,  interfedling  the  former  ;  the  points  of 
interfedlion  are  the  terms  or  bounds  of  the  fhadow. 

SHADWELL  (Thomas),  defeended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  StafFordfhire,  was  born  in  1640,  and  educated 
at  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  then  was  placed  in 
the  Middle  Temple  to  ftudy  the  laws  ;  where  having 
fpent  fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  nioft  celebrated 
perfons  of  wit  in  that  age.  He  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  dramatic  waiting,  in  which  he  had  great  fuccefs ;  and 
upon  the  Revolution  was  made  poet  laureat  and  hifto- 
riographer  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  the 
room  of  MrDryden.  Thefe  employments  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1692.  Befide  his  drama¬ 
tic  writings,  he  compofed  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry; 
the  chief  of  which  are  his  congratulatory  poem  on  the 
prince  of  Orange’s  coming  to  England  ;  another  on 
queen  Mary;  his  tranflation  of  Juvenal’s  loth  fatire, 
&c.  Mr  Dryden  treats  him  with  great  contempt,  in 
his  fatire  called  Mac-F/eckno,  The  befl  judges  of  that 
age,  however,  gave  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  his  co¬ 
medies ;  which  have  in  them  fine  flrokes  of  humour; 
the  charadlers  are  often  original,  ftrongly  marked,  and 
well  fuftained.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  fome 
account  of  his  life  and  waitings  prefixed,  was  piiblifhed 
in  1720,  in  4  vols  8vo. 

SHAFT  ^  Column,  in  building,  is  the  body 
thereof  betw^een  the  bafe  and  capital ;  fo  called  from  its 
firaightnefs.  See  Architecture. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  is  the  pit  or  hollow  entrance  intO  ' 
the  mine.  In  the  tin-mines,  after  this  is  funk  about  a 
fathom,  they  leave  a  little,  long,  fquare  place,  which  is 
called  a  Jhamble. 

Shafts  are  funk  fome  ten,  fome  twenty  fathoms  deep 
into  the  earth,  more  or  lefs.  Of  thefe  fhafts,  there  is 
the  landing  or  working  fliaft,  where  they  bring  up  the 
work  or  ore  to  the  furface ;  but  if  it  be  worked  by  a 
horfc  engine  or  whim,  it  is  called  a  nvhim^jhoft ;  and 
where  the  water  is  drawm  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  indif¬ 
ferently  named  an  engine-fiajt^  or  the  rod-JhajL  See 
Mine. 

Shaft,  in  ornithology.  See  Trochilus. 

SHATTESBURY,  a  town  of  JDorfetlhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  W.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  o.  It  llaodson 
a  high  hill,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  It  en¬ 
joys  a  ferene  wholefome  air,  and  has  a  fine  profpe£l.  It 
is  a  good  thoroughfare,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  This  town  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  8th  century,  and  to  have 
been  enlarged  by  king  Adfred,  and  had  i  2  churches,  be- 
fidts  a  Beiiedi6Iine  monailery,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
but  has  now  only  three.  St  Edward  the  martyr  was 


buried  here.  It  had  three  mints  before  the  conquefl,  Shaftefbury 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  fee  of  a  fuf-  jl 
fragan  bifliop.  It  was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  Shafcc- 
and  Charles  II.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  ^ 

twelve  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council.  It 
contains  about  320  houfes,  many  of  which  arc  of 
free-ftone.  Water  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it  ufed  to  be 
fiipplied  from  Motcomb  ;  but  it  was  obtained  g^more 
commodioufly  in  17(8,  by  means  of  engines,  which 
raifed  the  water  above  300  feet  perpendicular,  and 
conveyed  it  to  a  large  ciftern  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  from  the  difiance  of  two  miles.  Yet  even  this  is 
laid  afide,  and  they  have  dug  feveral  pits,  in  which  they 
preferve  the  rain-water  ;  and  the  poor  get  their  living 
to  this  day  by  fetching  it  in  pails  or  on  horfes.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cooper. 

Shaftesbury  (earl  of).  See  Cooper. 

SHAG,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelican  us. 

SHAGREEN,  or  Chagreen,  in  commerce,  a  kind 
of  grained  leather  prepared  of  the  flein  of  a  fpecies  of 
Squalus,  much  ufed  in  covering  cafes,  books,  &c. 

Manner  of  preparing  Shagreen,  The  flein,  being 
flayed  off,  is  firetched  out,  covered  over  wdth  mufiard- 
feed,  and  the  feed  bruifed  on  it  ;  and  thus  it  is  expofed 
to  the  w^eather  for  fome  days,  and  then  tanned. 

The  beft  is  tliat  brought  from  Conftantinople,  of  a 
brownifli  colour ;  the  white  is  the  worfi.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  ;  yet,  when  fteeped  in  water,  it  becomes 
very  foft  and  pliable  ;  whence  it  is  of  great  ufe  among 
cafe- makers.  It  takes  any  colour  that  is  given  it,  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  black.  It  is  frequently  counterfeited 
by  morocco,  formed  like  fhagreen  ;  but  this  laft  is  di- 
fiinguiflied  by  its  peeling  off,  which  the  firft  does  not. 

SHAIK  properly  fignifies  an  old  man.  In  the  eaft 
it  is  ufed  to  denote  a  lord  or  chief,  a  man  of  eminence 
and  property.  See  Schiechs. 

SHAKE,  in  finging.  See  Trill. 

SHAKESPEARE  or  Shakspeare  (William), 
the  prince  of  dramatic  writers,  was  born  at  Stratford 
upon  Avon  in  Warwickfliire,  on  the  23d  of  April 
1564.  From  the  regifter  of  that  town,  it  appears  that 
a  plague  broke  out  there  on  the  30th  of  June  follow¬ 
ing,  which  raged  with  great  violence  ;  but  fortunately 
it  did  not  reach  the  hoiife  in  which  this  infant  prodigy 
lay.  His  father,  John  Shakefpearc,  enjoyed  a  fmall 
patrimonial  eftate,  and  was  a  confiderable  dealer  in 
wool ;  his  mother  -was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Arden  of  Wellingcote.  Our  illufirious  poet  being  de- 
figned  for  the  bulinefs  of  his  father,  received  no  better 
education  than  the  inftrudlions  which  the  free-fehool 
of  Stratford  could  afford.  After  applying  fome  time 
to  the  fiudy  of  Latin,  he  was  called  home  to  aflift  his 
father,  who  feems  by  fome  accident  to  have  been  redu¬ 
ced  in  his  circumftances.  Before  arriving  at  the  age 
of  J  9,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Hathavvayj  a 
fiibftantlal  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 

This  lady  was  eight  years  older  than  her  hufband. 

Plaving  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  bad  company,  he 
was  feduced  into  fome  profligate  adions,  which  drew 
on  him  a  criminal  prolecution,  and  at  length  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  capital.  In  concert  with 
his  affociates,  he  broke  into  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlccote,  and  carried  off  fome  of 
his  deer.  Every  admirer  of  Shakefpearc  will  regret 
that  Inch  a  bkmifli  fhould  have  llaiocd  his  character  : 

T  t  2  hut, 
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Sbaltc-  but,  perhaps,  if  any  thing  can  extenuate  Ills  guilt,  we 
fpcare.  niight  afcribe  it  to  the  opinions  of  the  age,  which,  per- 
haps,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  might  not 
dillinguiih  the  killing  of  deer  by  any  mark  of  difgrace, 
or  any  charge  of  criminality.  One  thing  at  leafl  is 
certain,  that  Shakefpeare  himfelf  thought  that  the  pro- 
fecution  which  Sir  Thomas  raifed  againft  him  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  too  great  feverity ;  an  opinion  which  he 
could  not  have  entertained  had  this  a6lion  been  at  that 
time  viewed  in  the  fame  criminal  light  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  Shakefpeare  teftified  his  refentment  againft  Sir 
Thomas,  by  wiiting  a  fatirical  ballad,  which  exafpera- 
ted  him  fo  much,  that  the  procefs  was  carried  on  with 
redoubled  violence  ;  and  the  young  poet,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  punifhment  of  the  law,  was  obliged  to  make 
his  efcape.  This  ballad  would  be  confidered  as  a  curi¬ 
ous  reli61,  on  account  of  its  being  the  firft  produ6fion 
of  Shakefpeare  ;  it  would  alfo  be  interefting  to  perufe 
a  poem  which  could  irritate  the  baronet  to  fo  high  a 
degree.  Tradition  has  preferved  the  firft  llanza : 

A  parliamente  member,  a  juftice  of  peace, 

At  home  a  poor  fcare-crow,  at  London  an  afle. 

If  lowfie  is  Lucy,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 

Then  Lucy  is  lowfie  whatever  befall  it : 

He  thinks  himfelf  greate, 

Yet  an  afl'e  in  his  ftate, 

We  allowe  by  his  ears,  but  with  afles  to  mate. 

If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 

Sing  lowfie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

.  If  the  reft  of  the  ballad  was  of  a  piece  with  this 
ftanza,  it  might  aftift  us  to  form  fome  opinion  of  the 
irritability  of  the  baronet,  but  will  enable  us  to  form  no 
idea  of  the  opening  genius  of  Shakefpeare. 

Thus  expelled  from  his  native  village,  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  fubordinate  of¬ 
fice  in  the  theatre.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  firft 
engaged,  while  the  play  was  adling,  in  holding  the  horfes 
of  thofe  who  rode  to  the  theatre  ;  but  this  ftory  refts 
on  a  flender  foundation.  As  his  name  is  found  print- 
*  ed  among  thofe  of  the  other  players  before  fome  old 
plays,  it  is  probable  that  he  wa^  fome  time  employed 
as  an  adlor ;  but  we  are  not  informed  what  charafters 
he  played ;  vve  are  only  told,  that  the  part  which  he 
a61:ed  beft  was  that  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet ;  and  that 
he  appeared  in  the  charadler  of  Adam  in  As  you  /ike 
it.  If  the  names  of  the  adtors  prefixed  to-  Ben 
Jonfon’s  play  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fame  order  as  the  perfons  reprefented, 
which  is  very  probable,  Shakefpeare  played  the  part  of 
Old  Knowell.  We  have  reafon  therefore  to  fuppofe, 
as  far  as  we  can  argue*  from  thefe  few  fa£f s,  that  he  ge¬ 
nerally  reprefented  old  men.  See  Maloneys  Chrono¬ 
logy,  in  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare. 

But  though  he  was  not  qualified  to  ftiine  as  an  ac- 
i  tor,  he  was  now  in  the  fituation  which  could  moft  ef- 
fedlually  roufe  thofe  latent  fparks  of  genius  which  af¬ 
terwards  burft  forth  with  fo  refplendent  a  flame.  Be¬ 
ing  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  bufinefs  of  the 
theatre  and  the  tafte  of  the  times  ;  pofleffed  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  chara6fers  of  men  refemblliig  intuition,  an 
imagination  that  ranged  at  large  through  nature,  fe- 
lefting  the  grand,  the  fublirne,  and  the  beautiful ;  a  ju¬ 
dicious  caution,  that  difpofed  him  to  prefer  thofe  plots 
which  had  already  been  found  to  pleafe  ;  an  uncommon 


fluency  and  force  of  expreffion ;  he  was  qualified  at 
once  to  eclipfe  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  fpeare 

Notwithftanding  the  unrivalled  genius  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  moft  of  his  plots  were  the  invention  of  others  ; 
which,  however,  he  certainly  much  improved,  if  he  did 
not  entirely  new-model.  We  are  aftured,  that  prior  to 
the  theatrical  compofitions  of  Shakefpeare,  dramatic 
pieces  were  written  on  the  following  fubjefts,  viz. 

King  John,  King  Richard  TI.  and  III.  King  Henry 
IV.  and  V.  King  Henry  VIII.  King  Lear,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  Tamiag  of  a  Shrew,  and  the  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

Among  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Southampton  is 
particularly  honoured  by  him,  in  the  dedication  of 
two  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Liicrece ;  in  the 
latter  efpeclaliy,  he  exprefled  himfelf  in  fuch  terms  as 
gives  countenance  to  what  is  related  of  that  patron’s 
diftinguifhed  generofity  to  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
king  James  I.’s  reign  (if  not  fooner)  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  of  the  playhoufe,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  it  feveral  years  afterwards ;  till,  having  ac¬ 
quired  fugh  a  fortune  as  fatisfied  his  moderate  wifhes 
and  views  in  life,  he  quitted  the  ftage,  and  all  other 
bufinefs,  and  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  an  ho¬ 
nourable  eafe,  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  where  he 
lived  in  a  handfome  houfe  of  his  own  purchafing,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Place  ;  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  faveit  from  the  flames  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  fire  that  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  in 
1614. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  he  made  his 
will,  wherein  he  teftified  his  refpedl  to  his  quondam 
partners  in  the  theatre  :  lie  appointed  his  yoiingeft 
daughter,  jointly  with  her  hufband,  his  executors,  and 
bequeathed  to  them  the  beft  part  of  his  eftate,  which 
they  came  into  the  poflefTion  of  not  long  after.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  April  following,  being  the  53d  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  among  his  anceftors  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  of 
Stratford,  where  there  is  a  handfome  monument  ere(fted 
for  him,  inscribed  with  the  following  elegiac  diftich  in 
Latin  : 

yudicio  Pylium,  ^cnlo  Socratem^  arte  Maronem^ 

*T err  a  tegit,  Populus  marety  Olympus  habet. 

In  the  year  1740,  another  very  noble  one  was  raifed  to 
his  memory,  at  the  public  expence,  in  Weftminfter-ab- 
bey  ;  an  ample  contribution  for  this  purpofe  being  made 
upon  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  at  tlie 
theatre-royal  in  Drury-Lane,  April  zSth  1738. 

Nor  muft  we  omit  mentioning  another  teftlmony  of 
the  veneration  paid  to  his  manes  by  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  which  is,  that  a  mulberry-tree  planted  upon  his 
eftate  by  the  hands  of  this  reverend  bard,  was  cut  down 
not  many  years  ago ;  and  the  wood  being  converted  to 
feveral  domeftic  ufes,  was  all  eagerly  bought  at  a  high 
price,  and  each  lingle  piece  treafiired  up  by  its  piircha- 
ler  as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  planter. 

The  character  of  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer 
has  been  often  drawn,  but  perhaps  never  v/ith  more  ac¬ 
curacy  than  by  the  pen  of  Dr  Johnfon  :  “  Shakefpeare 
(fays  he)  is  above  all  writers,  at  leaft  above  all  modern 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to 
his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life. 

s  Hie 
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Shake-  His  charaaers  are  not  modified  by  the  cuftoms  of  par- 

Ipcare.  ticular  places,  unpraaifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  by 
tkie  peculiarities  of  ftudies  or  profeflions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers  j  or  by  the  accidents 
of  tranficnt  faftiions  or  temporary  opinions  :  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  fuch  as  the 
world  will  always  fupply,  and  cbfervation  will  always 
find.  His  perfons  ad  and  fpeak  by  the  inhiience  of 
thofe  general  pafTions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  life  is  continued 
in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets,  a  cliarader 
is  too  often  an  individual ;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  it  is 
commonly  a  fpecies. 

“  It  is  from  this  wide  extenhon  of  dehgn  that  fo 
much  inftrudion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the 
plays  of  Sliaktfpeare  wdth  pradical  axioms  and  domef- 
tic  wifdom.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that  every  verfe 
was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
from  his  works  may  be  colleded  a  fyftem  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  ^  et  his  real  power  is  not  fhown 
in  the  fplendor  of  particular  paflages,  but  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue  ;  and  he 
that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  feled  quotations,  will 
fucceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  of¬ 
fered  his  houfe  to  fale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  fpecimen. 

Upon  every  other  ftage  the  univerfal  agent  is  love, 
by  whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftributed,  and 
every  ad  ion  quickened  or  retarded.  But  love  is  only 
one  of  many  paflions  ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence 
upon  the  fum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dra¬ 
mas  of  a  poet  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  faw  before  him. 
He  knew  that  any  other  paflion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

‘‘  Charaders  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  eafily 
diferiminated  and  preferved ;  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
kept  his  perfonages  more  diftind  from  each  other. 

Other  dramatifts  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyper¬ 
bolical  or  aggravated  charaders,  by  fabulous  and  unex¬ 
ampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  bar¬ 
barous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf ;  and  he  that  fhould  form  his  expedations  of 
human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would 
be  equally  deceived.  Shakefpeare  has  no  heroes,  his 
feenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  ad  and  fpeak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  fhould  himfelf  have  fpoken 
or  aded  on  the  fame*  occaffon  :  Even  where  the  agency 
is  fupernatural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  Jife.  Other 
writers  difgiiife  the  moft  natural  paflions  and  moft  fre¬ 
quent  incidents ;  fo  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in 
the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world  Sliake- 
fpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
u’ondertul  ;  the  event  which  he  reprefents  will  not  hap¬ 
pen,  but  if  it  were  poflible,  its  effeds  would  probably 
be  f  uch  as  he  has  affigned ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he 
has  not  only  fliowii  human  nature  as  it  ads  in  real  exi¬ 
gencies,  but  as  it  w'ould  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it 
cannot  be  expofed. 

‘‘  This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  ot  life  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed 
his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other 
wiiteiiraife  up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his 
delirious  ecftafies,  by  reading  human  fentirnents  in  liii- 
?S;au  language  ;  by  feenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  efti* 
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mate  the  traiifadions  of  the  v/orld,  and  a  confeffbr  pre-  Shak- 
did  the  progrefs  of  the  painons.’’ 

The  learning  of  Shakefpeare  has  frequently  been  a 
fubjed  of  inquiry.  That  he  poflefTed  much  clafiicah 
knowledge  does  not  appear,  yet  he  was  certainly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Latin  poets,  particularly  with  Te¬ 
rence,  asColman  has  juftly  remarked,  which  appears 
from  bis  ufing  the  word  tbrafonical,  Ngr  was  he  un¬ 
acquainted  with  French  and  Italian.  We  are  indeed 
told,  that  tiie  paflages  in  which  thefe  languages  occur 
might  be  impertinent  additions  of  the  players  ;  but  is  it 
probable,  that  any  of  the  players  fo  far  furpafled  Shake¬ 
fpeare  ? 

That  much  knowledge  Is  fcattered  over  his  works  is 
very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope  ;  but  it  is  often  fuch 
knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply.  “  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  proof  enough  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  reader ;  nor  was  our  language  then  fo 
indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  in¬ 
dulge  his  curiofity  without  excurfion  into  foreign  lite-^ 
rature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranflated, 
and  fome  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning  ;  moft  of  the  topics 
of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englifli  writers  ;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  hot  only  with  diligence, 
but  fuccefs.  This  was  a  ftock  of  knowledge  fufficient 
for  a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving^ 
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The  works  of  Shakefpeare  confift  of  35  dramatic 
pieces.  The  following  is  the  chronological  order  v/hich 
Mr  Malone  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  after  a  minute 
inveftigation,  in  which  he  has  in  general  been  fuccefs- 
ful : 

1.  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  -  ^ 5^9 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  -  ^59^ 

3.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  -  ^59^ 

4.  A  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream  -  ^59^ 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors  -  -  ^595 

6.  Taming  of  the  Shrew  -  -  ^594 

7.  Love’s  Labour  Loft  «  -  ^594 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  -  -  ^595 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet  -  -  ^595 

10.  Hamlet  -  -  *59^ 

11.  King  John  -  -  ^59^ 

12.  King  Richard  II.  -  -  ^597 

13.  King  Richard  III.  -  -  ^597 

14.  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  -  ^597 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV-  -  159B 

1 6.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  -  -  ^59^ 

17.  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well  -  ^59^ 

18.  King  Henry  V.  -  -  ^599 

I  9.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  -  1 600 

20.  As  you  like  it  -  -  1600 

2 1 .  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  -  *  1601 

22.  King  Flenry  VIII.  -  •  1601 

23.  Troilus  and  Creflida  -  -  1602 

24.  Meafure  for  Meafure  -  1603 

25.  The  Winter’s  Tale  -  -  1604 

26.  King  Lear  ...  1605 

27.  Cymbelline  -  -  -  1605 

28.  Macbeth  -  -  -  1606 

29.  Julius  Caefar  -  -  1607 

3c.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  -  3608 

31.  Timon  of  Athens  -  -  1609. 

32.  Coriolaaus  -  -  •*  1610 
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33.  Othello  -  -  -  1611 

34  'The 'Tern pefl,  -  -  1612 

35.  Twelfth  Nhght  -  -  1614 

The  three  firil  of  thefe,  Mr  Mdose  thinks,  there  is 
very  llrong  rc?.fon  to  believe  are  not  the  original  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Shakefpeare  ;  but  that  he  probably  altered 
them,  and  added  lorne  new  feenes. 

In  the  fil  l!:  folio  edition  in  1 623,  thefe  plays  were  en¬ 
titled  Mr  Wilham  Shakefpeare’s  Comedies,  Hiftories, 
and  IVagedies.”  They  have  been  publifhed  by  various 
editors.  The  firft  folio  edition  by  Ifaac  Jaggard  and 
Edward  Blount;  the  fecond,  folio,  1632,  by  Thomas 
Cotes  for  Robert  Allot  ;  the  third,  1664,  for  P.  C.  ; 
the  fourth,  1685,  for  H.  Herringman,  E.  Brewfter, 
and  R.  Bentley.  Rowe  publifhed  an  8vo  edition  in 
J709,  in  7  vols,  and  a  1 2.mo  edition  in  17J4,  In 
9  vols  ;  for  which  he  received  L.  36,  ios.  Pope  pu¬ 
blifhed  a  4to  edition  in  1725,  in  6  vols,  and  a 
1  imo  in  1728,  in  10  vols;  for  which  he  was  paid 
L.  217,  I2S.  Theobald  gave  a  new  edition  in  8vo 
in  1733,  in  7  vols,  another  In  T2mo  in  1740,  in  8  vols; 
and  received  for  his  labour  L.  652,  los.  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  publifhed  an  edition  in  1744,  'in  6  vols  4to. 
Dr  Warbiirton^s  8vo  edition  came  out  in  1747,  in 
8  vols;  for  which  he  was  paid  L.  560.  The  editions 
publiflied  fince  that  time,  are  Dr  Johnfon’s  in  1  765,  In 
8  vols  8vo.  Stevens’s  in  1766,  in  4  vols  8vo.  Ca- 
pelPs  in  j  768,  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo  ;  for  this  the  au¬ 
thor  was  paid  L.  300.  A  fecond  edition  of  Hanmer’s 
In  1771,  6  vols.  Johnfon’s  and  Stevens’s  in  1773,  In 
lOvolsSvo;  a  fecond  edition  in  1778;  a  third  by 
Reed  In  1785;  and  Malone’s  crown  8 vo  edition  in 
1  789,  in  10  vols. 

T'he  moil  authentic  of  the  old  editions  is  that  of 
1623.  ‘‘At  laft  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  an  edition  was 
undertaken  by  Rowe  ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be 
publifhed  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have  thought 
Very  little  on  corredlion  er  explanation,  but  that  our 
author’s  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of  his  fraterni¬ 
ty,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatory 
preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamoroufly  blamed  for  not 
performing  what  he  did  not  undertake,  and  It  is  time 
that  juftlce  be  done  him,  by  confefTing,  that  though  he 
feems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  comiption  beyond  the 
printer’s  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if 
they  were  not  made  before,  which  his  fucceffors  have 
received  without  acknowledgment,  and  whicb^  if  they 
had  produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  with  cen- 
lures  of  the  flupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com¬ 
mitted,  with  difplays  of  the  abfurdities  which  they  in¬ 
volved,  with  oftentatious  expofitlons  of  the  new  reading, 
and  felf- congratulations  on  the  happlnefs  of  difeovering 
it.” 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough 
with  Mr  Rowe’s  performance,  when  Mr  Pope  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  Shakefpeare’s 
text,  fhowed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave 
reafon  to  hope  that  there  were  means  of  reforming  It. 
Mr  Pope’s  edition,  however,  he  obferves,  fell  below  his 
own  expedfations  ;  and  he  w^as  fo  much  offended,  when 
he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do, 
that  he  paffed  the  latter  part  ©f  his  life  in  a  flate  of 
hoflillty  with  verbal  ciilicifm. 

The  only  taflc,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Malone,  for 
which  Pope  was  eminently  and  indifputably  qualified, 


was  to  mark  the  faults  and  beauties  of  his  author.-^ 
When  he  undertook  the  office  of  a  commentator,  every 
anomaly  of  language,  and  every  expreffion  that  was  cur¬ 
rently  in  life,  were  coHfidered  as  errors  or  corruptions, 
and  the  text  was  altered  or  amended,  as  it  was  called,  at 
pleafiire.  Pope  is  openly  charged  with  being  one  of 
the  great  corrupters  of  Shakefpeare’s  text. 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  who  collated  the 
ancient  copies,  and  redlified  many  errors.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  narrow  comprchenfion  and  of  little 
learning,  and  what  is  worfe,  in  his  reports  of  copies  and 
editions,  he  is  not  to  be  trufted  without  examination. 
From  the  liberties  taken  by  Pope,  the  edition  of  Theo¬ 
bald  was  juftly  preferred,  becaufe  he  profeffed  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  copies  more  flridlly,  and  Ilhiftrated  a  few 
paffages  by  extradls  from  the  writers  of  our  poet’s  age. 
Still,  howtver,  he  was  a  confiderable  innovator  ;  and 
while  a  few  arbitrary  changes  made  by  Pope  were  dc- 
tedled,  innumerable  fophiftications  were  filently  adopt¬ 
ed. 

Sir  7’homas  Hanmer,  who  comes  next,  was  a  man  of 
critical  abilities,  and  of  extenfive  learning.  His  correc¬ 
tions  are  commonly  juft,  but  iometimes  capricious.  He 
Is  cenfurable,  too,  for  receiving  without  examination  al- 
moft  all  the  innovations  of  Pope. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  Warburton’s 
commentary,  is  acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts  ;  that 
precipitation  which  Is  produced  by  confeioufnefs  of 
quick  difeernment ;  and  that  confidence  which  prefumes 
to  do,  by  fiirveying  the  fiirface,  what  labour  only  can 
perform,  by  penetrating  to  the  bottom.  His  notes 
exhibit  fometimes  perverfe  Interpretations,  and  fome- 
tlmes  improbable  conjedures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the 
author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  fentence 
admits,  and  at  another  difeovers  abfurdities  where  the 
fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  his  emenda¬ 
tions  are  likewife  often  happy  and  juft  ;  and  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  obfeure  paffages  learned  and  fagacious. 

It  has  indeed  been  laid  by  his  defeudeis,  that  his  great 
objedf  was  to  dlfplay  his  own  learning  ;  and  certainly, 
in  fpite  of  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him  for  fubltitu- 
ting  his  own  chimerical  conceits  inftead  of  the  genuine 
text  of  Shakefpeare,  his  work  increafed  his  reputation. 
But  as  It  is  of  little  value  as  a  commentary  on  Shake¬ 
fpeare,  fince  Warburton  Is  now  gone,  his  work  will  pro¬ 
bably  foon  fink  into  oblivion. 

In  1765  Dr  Johnfon’s  edition,  which  had  long  been 
impatiently  expedled,  was  given  to  the  public.  His  vi¬ 
gorous  and  comprehcnfive  underftanding  threw  more 
light  on  his  author  than  all  his  predeceffors  had  done. 
The  charadfer  which  he  gave  of  each  play  is  generally 
juft.  His  refutation  of  the  falfe  gloffes  of  Theobald  and 
Warbuiton,  and  his  numerous  exphcatlons  of  involved 
and  difficult  paffages,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  admirer  of  Shakefpeare. 

1  he  laft  editor  is  Mr  Malone,  who  was  eight  years 
employed  In  preparing  his  edition.  By  collating  the 
moft  authentic  copies,  he  has  been  careful  t©  purify  the 
text.  He  has  been  fo  induftrious,  in  order  to  difeover 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  that  he  has  ranfacked  many 
volumes,  and  trufts  that,  befides  his  additional  iilultia- 
tions,  not  a  fingle  valuable  explication  of  any  oLfeure 
paffage  in  thefe  plays  has  ever  appeared,  which  he  has 
not  inferted  in  his  edition.  He  rejedfs  1  itiis  Andro- 
nicus,  as  well  as  the  three  plays  formerly  mentioned,  as 
^  not 
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Shake-  not  being  the  authentic  produdions  of  Shakefpeare.  To 
fpeaic  the  whole  he  has  added  an  appendix,  and  a  copious 
,  glofTary. — Of  this  work  a  lefs  expenfive  edition  has  been 
ama.  .  ^  i2mo,  in  which  the  general  intro- 

duclory  obfervations  prefixed  to  the  different  plays  are 
preferved^  and  the  numerous  notes  abridged. 

This  judicious  commentator  has  certainly  done  more 
for  the  elucidation  and  corre£lion  of  Shakefpeare  than 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  has  followed  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  patience  the  only  road  which  a  commentator 
of  Shakefpeare  ought  to  obferve. 

Within  50  years  after  our  poet’s  death,  Dryden  fays 
that  he  was  become  “  a  little  obfolete and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century  Lord  Shaftefbury  com¬ 
plains  of  his  rude  unpolifhed  ftyle,  and  his  antiquated 
phrafe  and  wit.  Thefe  complaints  were  owing  to  the 
great  revolution  which  the  Englifii  language  has  under¬ 
gone,  and  to  the  want  of  an  enlightened  commentator. 
Thefe  complaints  are  now  removed,  for  an  enlightened 
commentator  has  been  found  in  Mr  Malone. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  in  the  year  1790 
a  copious  index  to  the  remarkable  pafiages  and  words 
in  th'i  plays  of  Shakefpeare  was  publifhed  by  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr  Ayfeough  ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  is  much  indebted  for  feveral  very  valuable 
keys  of  knowledge.  In  fine,  the  admirers  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare  are  now,  by  the  h  bours  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
furnifhed  with  every  help  that  can  enable  them  to  un- 
derlland  the  fenfe  and  to  talle  the  beauties  of  this  illu- 
flrious  poet. 

SHAKLES.  See  Shackles. 

SHALE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  Schist  us. 
It  is  a  black  flaty  fiibftance,  or  a  clay  hardened  into  a 
ftony  confidence,  and  fo  much  impregnated  with  bitu¬ 
men  that  it  becomes  fomewhat  like  a  coal,  'i  he  acid 
emitted  from  (hale,  during  its  calcination,  uniting  itfelf 
to  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  (hale,  forms  alum.  About 
1  20  tons  of  calcined  fhale  will  make  one  ton  of  alum. 
The  (hale,  after  being  calcined,  is  deeped  in  water,  by 
which  means  the  alurp,  which  is  formed  during  the  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  fhale,  is  diflblved  :  this  didolved  alum 
tindergoes  various  operations  before  it  is  formed  into 
the  alum  of  the  (hops.  Watfon’s  Chemical  Eflays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315.  Sec  Alum. 

This  kind  of  flate  forms  large  drata  in  Derbylhire  ; 
and  that  which  lies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  of  a 
fofter  and  more  fiiivery  texture  than  that  which  lies 
deeper.  It  is  alfo  found  in  large  drata,  generally  above 
the  coal,  in  mod  coal  counties  of  this  kingdom.  Hr 
Short  informs  us,  that  the  fhale  wades  the  lead  ore  near 
it,  by  its  drong  acid  ;  and  that  it  corrodes  and  dedroys 
all  minerals  near  it  except  iron  or  coal,  of  whofe  vitriol 
it  partakes. 

SHALLOP,  Shalloop,  or  Sloop,  is  a  fmall light 
veffel,  with  only  a  fmall  inain-mad,  and  fore- mad,  and 
lug-fails,  to  hale  up,  and  let  down,  on  occalion. — 
Sliallops  are  commonly  good  failers,  and  are  therefore 
often  ufed  as  tenders  upon  men  of  war. 

SHALLOT,  or  Eschalot.  See  iVLLiuM. 

SHAMANS  are  wizards  or  conjurers,  in  high  re¬ 
pute  among  feveral  idolatrous  nations  inhabiting  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  ot  Rufiia.  By  their  enchantments  they 
pretend  to  cure  difeafes,  to  divert  misfortunes,  and  to 
foi^tel  futurity.  They  are  great  obfervers  of  dreams, 
by  the  interpretation  of  which  they  judge  of  their  good 


or  bad  Fortune.  They  pretend  likewlfe  to  chiromancy, 
and  to  foretel  a  man’s  good  or  ill  fuccefs  by  the  lines  of  S^amois. 
his  hand.  By  thefe  and  fuch  like  means  they  have 
a  very  great  afcendency  over  the  underdandings,  and  a 
great  influence  on  the  condu6f,  of  thofe  people. 

SHAMBLES,  among  miners,  a  fort  of  niches  or 
landing-places,  left  at  fuch  didances  in  the  adits  of  the 
mines,  that  the  fhovel-men  may  conveniently  throw  up 
the  ore  from  fhamble  to  fhamble,  till  it  comes  to  the  top 
of  the  mine. 

SHAMOIS,  Chamois,  or  Shammy,  a  kind  of  lea¬ 
ther,  either  drefled  in  oil  or  tanned,  much  edeemed 
for  its  foftnefs,  pliancy,  &c.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
fkin  of  the  chamois,  or  fhamois,  a  kind  of  rupicapra, 
or  wild  goat,  called  alfo  ifard,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Be- 
fides  the  foftnefs  and  warmth  of  the  leather,  it  has  tliq 
faculty  of  bearing  foap  without  damage  ;  which  renders 
it  very  ufeful  on  many  accounts. 

In  France,  &c.  fome  wear  the  fiein  raw,  without  any 
preparation.  Shammy  leather  is  ufed  for  the  purifying 
of  mercury,  which  is  done  by  palTin g  it  through  the 
pores  of  this  fltin,  which  are  very  clofe.  The  true 
chamois  leather  is  counterfeited  with  common  goat,  kid, 
and  even  with  fheep  flcins,  the  pra£lice  of  which  makes 
a  particular  profeflion,  called  by  the  French  chamo':fure. 

The  lad,  though  the  lead  edeemed,  is  yet  fo  popular, 
and  fuch  vad  quantities  of  it  are  prepared,  efpeciallv 
about  Orleans,  Marfeilles,  and  Tholoufe,  that  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  give  the  method  of  preparation. 

Manner  of  Jhamoiftng^  or  of  preparing  Jheep,  goat,  or 
kid Jk'ins  in  oH,  in  imit  Jtion  of  Jldammy. — The  ficins,  be¬ 
ing  wafhed,  drained,  and  fmeared  over  with  quicklime 
on  the  flefiiy  fide,  are  folded  in  two  length  wife,  the 
wool  outwards,  and  laid  on  heaps,  and  fo  left  to  rei  ment 
eight  days,  or,  if  they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  flaying, 
then  fifteen  days. 

^  Then  they  are  wafhed  out,  drained,  and  half  dried  ; 
laid  on  a  wooden  leg,  or  horfe,  the  wool  flripped  off 
with  a  round  flaff  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid  in  a  v/eak 
pit,  the  lime  whereof  had  been  ufed  before,  and  has  loll 
the  greateft  part  of  its  force. 

After  24  hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  drain 
24  more ;  they  are  then  put  in  another  llronger  pit. 

This  done,  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  and  put  in 
again,  by  turns;  which  begins  to  difpefe  them  to  take 
oil  ;  and  this  pradlice  they  continue  for  fix  weeks  in 
fummer,  or  three  months  in  winter  :  at  the  end  where¬ 
of  they  are  wafhed  out,  laid  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the 
furface  of  the  fldn  on  the  wool  fide  peeled  ofi',  to  render 
them  the  fofter  ;  then  made  into  parcels,  fteeped  a  night 
in  the  river,  iu  winter  more,  flretched  fix  or  (even  over 
one  another  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  knife  pafied 
flrongly  on  the  flefh  fide,  to  take  off  any  thing  fuper- 
fiuous,  and  reader  the  fliin  fmooth.  Then  they*  are 
fteeped,  as  before,  in  the  river,  and  the  fame  operation 
is  repeated  on  the  wool  fide ;  they  are  then  thrown  into 
a  tub  of  water,  with  bran  in  it,  which  is  brewed  amon^* 
the  fi<ins  till  the  greateft  part  flicks  to  them,  and  then 
feparated  into  diftinift  tubs,  till  they  fwell,  and  rife  of 
themfelves  above  the  water.  By  this  means  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  lime  are  cleared  out ;  they  are  then  wning 
out,  hung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  fent  to  the  mill,  with 
the  quantity  of  oil  neceffary  to  fcour  them  :  the  belt  oil 
is  tliat  of  ftock-fifh.  Here  they  arc  firft  thrown  in 

bundles 
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Sham^is  bundles  into  the  river  for  1 2  liours,  then  laid  in^  the 
il  mill-trou;?:li,  and  fulled  without  oil  till  they  be  well  foft- 
f  ^■‘cd  ;  then  oiled  vv-^ith  the  hand,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
'.V-v— '  f(3j.med  into  parcels  of  four  (leins  each  ;  which  are  mill¬ 
ed  and  dried  on  cords  a  fecond  time ;  then  a  third  ;  and 
then  oiled  again,  and  dried.  I'his  procefs  is  repeated 
as  often  as  neceflity  requires  ;  when  done,  if  there  be 
any  moiilure  remaining,  they  are  dried  in  a  ftove,  and 
made  up  into  parcels  wrapped  up  in  wool  ;  after  fonie 
time  they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but  wrapped  up  again 
as  before,  till  fuch  time  as  the  oil  feems  to  have  loft  all 
its  force,  which  it  ordinarily  does  in  24  liours.  The 
ilcins  are  then  returned  from  the  mill  to  the  chamolfer 
to  be  fcoured  :  which  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a  lixi¬ 
vium  of  wood-afhes,  working  and  beating  them  in  it  with 
poles,  and  leaving  them  to  ileep  till  the  ley^  hath  had 
its  effed  ;  then  they  are  wrung  out,  fteeped  in  another 
lixivium,  wrung  again  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  all  the 
greafe  and  oil  be  purged  out.  When  this  is  done,  they 
are  half  dried,  and  paffed  over  a  fharp  edged  iron  inftru- 
ment,  placed  perpendicular  in  a  block,  which  opens, 
foftens,  and  makes  them  gentle.  Laftly,  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  and  paffed  over  the  fame  inftrument 
again  ;  which  finifhes  the  preparation,  and  leaves  them 
in  form  of  fhammy. 

Kid  and  goat  Hiins  nre  fhamolfed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  fiieep,  excepting  that  the  hair  is  taken  off 
lyithout  the  ufe  of  any  lime ;  and  that  when  brought 
from  the  mill  they  undergo  a  particular  preparation 
called  ramallin^j  the  moft  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the 
others.  It  confiits  in  this,  that,  as  foon  as  brought 
from  the  mill,  they  are  fteeped  in  a  fit  lixivium,  taken 
out,  ftretched  on  a  round  wooden  leg,  and  the  hair  is 
feraped  off  with  the  knife ;  this  makes  them  fmooth, 
and  in  w'orklng  to  call  a  kind  of  fine  knap.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  feraping  them  evenly. 

SHANK,  or  S hank- Painter y  In  a  fhip,  is  a  fhort 
chain  faftened  under  the  foremaft-ftirouds,  by  a  bolt,  to 
the  (hip's  (ides,  having  at  the  other  end  a  rope  faftened 
\  to  It.  On  this  fhank  painter  the  whole  weight  of  the 
aft  part  of  the  anchor  refts,  when  It  lies  by  the  (hip's 
fide.  The  rope,  by  which  it  is  hauled  up,  is  made  faft 
about  a  timber-head. 

Shank,  in  the  manege,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s 
fore-leg  which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

SHANKER,  or  Chancre,  in  medicine,  a  malig¬ 
nant  ulcer,  ufually  occafioned  by  fome  venereal  dlforder- 
See  Medicine,  n®  350. 

SHANNON,  the  largeft  river  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  fineft  In  the  BritKh  dominions,  not  only  on 
account  of  Its  rolling  2CO  miles,  but  alfo  of  its  great 
depth  in  moft  places,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  its  current, 
-by  which  It  might  be  made  exceedingly  ferviceable  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  country,  the  communication  of 
Its  Inhabitants,  and  confequently  the  promoting  of  Inland 
trade,  through  the  greateft  -part  of  Its  long  courfe. 
But  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Shannon  Is  Its  fitu- 
ation,  running  from  north  to  foiith,  and  feparating  the 
province  of  Connaught  from  X,ei after  and  M under,  and 
of  coureqneiice  dividing  the  greateft  part  of  Ireland  In- 
-to  what  lic«  on  tlie  eaft  and  that  on  the  weft  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  ;  watering  In  Its  paffage  the  valuable  .  county  of 
Keitrim,  the  plentiful  (hire  of  Rofeommon,  the  fruitful 
county  of  Galway,  and  the  pleafant  county  of  Clare  ; 
ihe  fmall  but  fine  (hire  of  Longford,  the  King's  coun¬ 


ty,  and  fertile  county  of  Meath  in  Leinftcr,  the  popu-  Shanferit 
lous  county  of  Tipperary,  the  fpaclous  (hire  of  Lime-  II 
rick,  and  the  rough  but  pleafant  county  of  Kerry  in  ll^harp. 
Munfter  ;  vifitlng  10  counties  in  Its  paflage,  and  having  ' 
on  Its  banks  the  following  remarkable  places,  viz.  Lei¬ 
trim,  Jameftown,  Lanefborough,  Athlone,  Clonfert, 

Killaloe,  and  Limerick  ;  at  20  leagues  below  the  latter 
it  fpreads  gradually  feveral  miles  In  extent,  fo  that  fonic 
have  confidered  Its  expanfion  as  a  lake.  It  at  laft  joins 
its  waters  to  the  fea,  being  navigable  all  that  way  for 
the  largeft  veffels. 

SH  ANSCRIT,  the  ‘language  of  the  Bramlns  of 
HIri'doftan.  See  Philology,  fe6f.  v. 

SHARE  of  a  Plough,  that  part  which  cuts  the 
ground  ;  the  extremity  forwards  being  covered  with  a 
fharp-pointed  iron,  called  xht  point  of  the  Jhare,  and  the 
end  of  the  wood  behind  the  tail  of  the  float €> 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology.  Sec  Squalus. 

SHARON,  a  name  common  to  three  cantons  of  Pa- 
left  Ine.  The  firft  lay  between  mount  Tabor  and  the  fea 
of  Tiberias  ;  the  fecond  between  the  city  of  Csefarea  of 
Paleftine,  and  Joppa ;  and  the  third  lay  beyond  Jordan. 

To  give  an  idea  of  perfe6l  beauty,  Ifalah  fald,  the  glory 
of  Lebanon  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  miift  be  joined  to 
the  abundance  of  Sharon.  (Ifaiah  xxxlii.  9.  xxxi.  2.  ) 

The  plains  of  Sharoa  are  of  vaft  extent ;  ancj,  when 
furveyed  by  the  Abbe  Marlti  a  few  years  ago,  they 
were  fown  with  cucumbers  ;  and  he  informs  us,  that 
fuch  a  number  is  annually  produced,  as  not  only  to 
fupply  the  whole  neighbourhood,  but  alfo  all  the  coafts 
of  Cyprus  and  the  city  ol  Lamietta.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  between  Arfus  and  Lydda,  rifes  a  fmall 
mountain,  upon  the  ridge  of  which  there  Is  a  fmall  vil¬ 
lage  called  Sharon,  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  city 
whofe  king  was  conquered  by  Jo(hua. 

SHARP  (James),  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  v/as 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Banfffhire  in  i6j8.  He  de¬ 
voted  hlmftlf  very  early  to  the  cliurch,  and  was  educa¬ 
ted  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen. 

When  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  was  framed  in 
1638,  the  learned  men  In  that  feminary,  and  young 
Sharp  In  particular,  declared  themfelves  decidedly  againft 
it.  To  avoiti  the  iiifults  and  indignities  to  which  he 
was  fubjeded  in  confequence  of  this  condud,  he  retired 
to  England,  where  he  contraded  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  divines  In  that  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to 
Scotland.  During  his  journey  thither,  he  accidentally  met 
with  Ijord  Oxenford,  who  was  fo  charmed  with  his  con- 
verfation,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe.  While  he  red¬ 
ded  with  that  nobleman,  he  became  known  to  the  earl 
of  Rothes,  who  procured  him  a  profefforfiiip  at  St  An¬ 
drew's.  By  the  Iiitereft  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  he  was 
foon  after  appointed  miiiifter  of  Crail ;  where  he  con- 
duded  liimfelf.  It  is  faid,  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Sharp  had  always  Inclined  to  the  caufe  of  royalty, 
and  had  for  fome  time  kept  up  a  correfpondence  w‘ith 
his  exiled  prince.  After  the  death  of  the  protedor  he 
began  to  declare  himfelf  more  openly,  and  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  (hare  of  the  confidence  of  Monk,  who 
-was  at  that  time  planning  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IL 
When  that  general  marched  to  London,  the  prefbyte- 
rlans  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him  In  order  to  fiipport  their 
iiiterefts.  At  the  requeft  of  general  Monk  and  the 
chief  prelbyterlans  in  Scotland,  Mr  Sharp  was  fo  trea- 
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ter  Tent  over  to  tke  king  at  Breda  to  procure  from  him, 
if  poffible,  the  eftablifhment  of  prefbyterianifm.  On 
his  return,  he  allured  his  friends  that  “  he  had  found 
the  king  very  affeftionate  to  Scotland,  and  refolved  not 
to  wrong  the  fettled  government  of  the  church:  hut  he 
aoorehended  they  were  miftaken  who  went  about  to 
eftablifh  the  prefbyterian  government.” 

Charles  was  foon  after  reftored  without  any  terms. 
All  the  laws  paffed  in  Scotland  fmce  the  year  1 63  3  were 
repealed  ;  the  king  and  his  minifters  refolved  at  all  ha¬ 
zards  to  reftorc  prelacy.  Mr  Sharp,  who  had  been 
commifiioned  by  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  to  manage 
their  interefts  with  the  king,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  the  party;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance, 
he  was  made  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  This  conduct 
rendered  him  very  odious  in  Scotland  ;  he  was  accufed 
of  treachery  and  perfidy,  and  reproached  by  his  old 
friends  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegado.  The  abfurd  and 
wanton  cruelties  which  were  afterwards  committed,  and 
which  were  imputed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  archbi¬ 
fhop,  rendered  h‘m  flill  more  deteiled.  Nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  thefe  accufations  w^ere  without  foundation  : 
the  very  circumftance  of  his  having  been  formerly  of 
the  preibyterian  party  would  induce  him,  after  lorfakiiig 
them,  to  treat  them  with  feverity.  Befides,  it  is  certain, 
that  when  after  the  rout  at  Pentland-hills  he  received 
an  order  from  the  king  to  flop  the  executions,  he  kept 
it  for  fome  time  before  he  produced  it  to  council. 

There  was  one  Mitchell  a  preacher,  and  a  defperate 
fanatic,  who  had  formed  the  defign  of  taking  vengeance ' 
for  thefe  cruelties  by  affaffinating  the  archbilhop.  He 
fired  a  piflol  at  him  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach  ;  but 
the  bilhop  of  Orkney,  lifting  up  his  hand  at  the  moment, 
intercepted  the  ball.  'J'hougb  this  happened  in  the 
midft  of  Edinburgh,  the  primate  was  fo  much  detefted, 
that  nobody  flopped  the  afiafiin  ;  who,  having  walked 
leifurely  home,  and  thrown  off  his  difguife,  returned, 
and  mixed  unfufpe£led  with  the  crowd.  Some  years 
after,  the  archbifhop  obferving  a  man  eyeing  him  with 
keenncfs,  fufpedled  that  he  was  the  affaffin,  and  ordered 
liim  to  be  brought  before  him.  It  was  Mitchell.  Two 
loaded- piftols  were  found  in  his  pocket.  The  primate 
offered  him  a  pardon  if  he  would  con fefs  the  crime : 
the  man  complied  ;  but  Sharp,  regardlefs  of  his  promife, 
conducted  him  to  the  council,  i'he  council  alfo  gave 
him  a  folemn  promife  of  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  his 
guilt,  and  difeover  his  accomplices.  They  were  much 
difaopointed  to  hear  that  only  one  man  was  privy  t.o  his 
purpofe,  who  was  fincedcad.  Mitchell  was  then  brought 
before  a  court  of  jiiftlce,  and  ordered  to  make  a  third 
confefiion,  which  he  refufed.  He  was  imprifoned  for 
feveral  years,  and  then  tried.  His  own  confeffion  was 
urged  againft  him.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead  the 
illegality  of  that  evidence,  and^to  appeal  to  the  promife 
VoL.  XVTI.  Parti. 
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of  pardon  previoufly  given.  The  council  took  an  oath 
that  they  had  given  no  fuch  promiie;  and  Mitchell  was 
condemned.  Lauderdale,  who  at  that  time  governed 
Scotland,  would  have  pardoned  him,  but  the  primate 
infilled  on  his  execution  ;  obferving,  that  if  affaflins  were 
permitted  to  go  unpunilhed,  his  life  muff  be  continually 
ill  danger.  Mitchell  was  accordingly  executed* 

Sharp  had  a  fervant,  one  Carmichael,  who  by  his 
cruelty  had  rendered  himfelf  particularly  odious  tp  the 
zealots.  Nine  men  formed  the  refolution  of  waylaying 
him  in  Magus-muir,  about  three  miles  from  St  Andrew’s. 
While  they  w^ere  waiting  for  this  man,  the  primate  him¬ 
felf  appeared  with  very  few  attendants.  This  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  declaration  of  heaven  in  their  favour  ;  and 
calling  out,  the  Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands,” 
they  ran  up  to  the  carriage.  They  fired  at  him  with¬ 
out  effe6l ;  a  clrcumftance  which  was  afterwards  impu¬ 
ted  to  magic.  They  then  difpatched  him  with  their 
fwords,  regardlefs  of  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  his 
daughter,  w'ho  accompanied  him  (a). 

ITus  fell  archbifhop  Sharp,  whofe  memory  is  even 
at  prefent  detefted  by  the  common  people  of  Scotland. 
His  abilities  were  certainly  good,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  lie  appears  with  honour  and  dignity.  But 
his  condudl  afterwards  was  too  cruel  and  infincere  to 
merit  approbation.  His  treatment  of  Mitchell  was 
mean  and  vindi(flive.  How  far  he  contributed  to  the 
meafiires  adopted  againft  the  preibyterians  is  not  certain. 
They  were  equally  cruel  and  impolitic;  nor  did  their  ef- 
fe(fls  ceafe  with  the  meafures  themfelves.  The  un¬ 
heard-of  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  minifters  of  Cha.  II. 
againft  the  adherents  of  the  covenant,  raifed  fuch  a  flame 
of  enthufiafm  and  blgotr)^  as  is  not  yet  entirely  extin- 
guiftied. 

Sharp  (Dr  John),  archbifhop  of  York,  was  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  Sharps  of  Little  Norton,  a  family  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Dale  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  was  fon  of  an  eminent 
tradefman  of  Bradford,  where  he  was  born  in  1644. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  In  1667  entered 
into  orders.  That  fame  year  he  became  domeftic  chap¬ 
lain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney  general.  In 
1672  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berkfhire. 
In  1675  he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  year  following  was  irifti-* 
tuted  into  the  re6lory  of  St  Bartholomew  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  In  1681  he  was,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  made  dean  of  Norwich  ;  but  in 
1686  was  fufpended  for  taking  occah.on,  in  fome  of  his 
fermons,  to  vindicate  the  doclrine  of  the  church  of  En^;- 
land  in  oppofition  to  Popery.  In  1688  he  was  fworn 
chaplain  to  king  James  II.  being  then  probably  reftored 
after  his  fufpenlion  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  cha¬ 
plain  to  king  Charles  II.  and  attended  as  a  court  cha- 
U  u  phifi 
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(a)  Such  is  the  account  given  by  all  our  hiftorians  of  the  murder  of  archbifhop  Sharp  :  and  that  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  fanatics,  whom  he  perfecuted,  is  certain.  A  tradition,  however,  has  been  preferved  in  different  fa¬ 
milies  ddeended  from  him,  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  is  in  itfclf  certainly  not  incredible.  The  piimate,  it 
feems,  wh^  when  minifter  of  Crail,  was  peculiarly  fevere  in  piiniftiing  the  fin  of  forrTication,  had,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  archiepifcopal  authority,  taken  notice  of  a  criminal  amour  carried  on  between  a  nobleman  high  in  office 
5?nd  a  lady  of  fome  falhlon  who  lived  within  his  diocefe.  This  interference  was  in  that  licentious  age  deemed 
very  in^pertinent ;  and  the  archbifiiop’s  defcendaiits  believe  that  the  proud  peer  inftigated  the  dehulcd  rabble  to  ' 
murder  their  anceftor. 
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Sharp,  plain  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  11.  In  1689  he 
Shafter.  declared  dean  of  Canterbury ;  but  never  could  be 
perfuaded  to  fill  up  any  of  the  vacancies  made  by  the 
deprived  bifhops.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr  Lampliigh, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  York.  In  1702  he 
preached  the  fermon  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the  privy-council,  and 
made  lord  almoner  to  her  majefty.  He  died  at  Bath  in 
1713;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. — His  fermons, 
which  were  collected  after  his  death  and  publifhed  in 
7  vols  8 VO,  are  juitly  admired. 

SHARP,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

SH  ASTER,  or  Bed  an  g,  the  name  of  a  facred 
book,  in  high  eftimation  among  the  idolaters  of  Hindo- 
ftan,  containing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  the 
bramins,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  worfhip  ;  and 
fcrving  as  a  commentaiy  on  the*VEDAM. 

‘  The  term  Shafter  denotes  “  fcieiice’’  or  “  fyftem 
and  is  applied  to  other  works  of  aftronomy  and  philo- 
fophy,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  None  but  the  bramins  and  rajahs  of  India  are 
allowed  to  read  the  Vedam;  the  piiefts  of  the  Banians, 
called  Jhuderers,  may  read  the  Shafler ;  and  the  people, 
in  general,  are  allowed  to  read  only  the  Paran  or  Pou- 
ran,  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Shafler. 

The  Shafler  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  firfl  con¬ 
taining  the  moral  law  of  the  Indians ;  the  fecond,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  third, 
the  dillributioh  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  claffes,  with 
the  duties  pertaining  to  each  clafs. 

The  principal  precepts  of  morality  contained  in  the 
firfl  part  of  the  Shafler  are  the  following:  that  no  ani¬ 
mal  be  killed,  becaufe  the  Indians  attribute  fouls  to 
brute  animals  as  well  as  to  mankind ;  that  they  neither 
hear  nor  fpeak  evil,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  eat  flefh,  nor 
touch  any  thing  that  is  unclean  ;  that  they  obferve  the 
feafls,  prayers,  and  wafhings,  which  their  law  preferibes ; 
that  they  tell  no  lies,  nor  be  guilty  of  deceit  in  trade  ; 
that  they  neither  opprefs  nor  offer  violence  to  one  ano¬ 
ther;  that  they  celebrate  the  folemn  feaflis  and  faRs,  and 
appropriate  certain  hours  of  ordinary  fleep  to  cultivate 
a  difpofition  for  prayer ;  and  that  they  do  not  Real  or 
defraud  one  another. 

The  ceremonies  contained  in  the  fecond  part  of  the 
ShaRer  are  fuch  as  thefe :  that  they  waRi  often  in  the 
rivers,  hereby  obtaining  the  pardon  of  their  fins ;  that 
they  mark  their  forehead  with  red,  in  token  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Deity  ;  that  they  prefeiit  offerings  and 
prayers  under  certain  trees,  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe ; 
that  they  pray  in  the  temples,  make  oblations  to  their 
pagodas,  or  idols,  fing  hymns,  and  make  proceflions, 
6cc.  that  they  make  pilgrimages  to  diflant  rivers,  and 
cfpecially  to  the  Ganges,  there  to  wafh  themfelves  and 
make  offerings;  that  they  make  vows  to  particular 
faints,  according  to  their  refpeifivc  departments  ;  that 
they  render  homage  to  the  Deity  at  the  fii*R  fight  of 
the  fun  ;  that  they  pay  their  refpe6l  to  the  fun  and 
moon,  which  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that 
they  treat  with  particular  veneration  thofe  animals  that 
are  deemed  more  pure  than  others;  as  the  cow, buffalo, 
&c.  ;  becaufe  the  fouls  of  men  have  tranfmigiated  into 
thefe  animals. 

The  third  part  of  the  ShaRer  records  the  diRribu- 
tion  of  the  people  into  four  claffes ;  the  firR  being  that 


of  the  bramins  or  priefts,  appointed  to  inftnidt  the  Shaftcr^^ 
people;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  kutteris  or  nobles,  who  — 
arc  the  magIRrates  ;  the  third,  that  of  the  Riudderis 
or  merchants  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  mechanics. 

Each  perfon  is  required  to  remain  In  the  clafs  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  to  purfue  the  occupation  affigned  to 
him  by  the  ShaRer.  According  to  the  bramins,  the 
ShaRer  was  imparted  by  God  himfelf  to  Brahma,  and 
by  him  to  the  bramins ;  who  communicated  the  con¬ 
tents  of  it  to  the  people. 

Modern  writers  have  given  us  very  different  accounts 
of  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  ShaRer.  Mr 
Holwell,  who  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
tranflation  of  this  book,  apprehends,  that  the  mytholo¬ 
gy  as  well  as  the  cofmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  were  borrowed  from  the  do£lrines  of  the 
bramins,  contained  in  it,  even  to  the  copying  of  their 
exteriors  of  worfhip,  and  the  diRribution  of  their  idols, 
though  grofsly  mutilated  and  adulterated.  With  iefpe(R 
to  the  Vedam  and  ShaRer,  or  feriptures  of  the  Gen- 
toos,  this  writer  Informs  us,  that  Vedam,  in  the  Mala¬ 
bar  language,  fignifies  the  fame  as  Shajier  In  the  Shan- 
ferit ;  and  that  the  firft  book  is  followed  by  the  Gen- 
toos  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coaRs,  and  alfo  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  ShaRer  Is  followed  by  the 
Gentoos  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  by  all  the 
Gentoos  of  the  reR  of  India,  commonly  called  India 
Proper,  along  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jum¬ 
na  to  the  Indus.  Both  thefe  books  (he  fays)  contain 
the  inRItutes  of  their  refpedllve  religion  and  worfhip, 
as  well  as  the  hiRory  of  their  ancient  rajahs  and  princes, 
often  couched  under  allegory  and  fable.  Their  anti¬ 
quity  is  contended  for  by  the  partifans  of  each  ;  but  he 
thinks,  that  the  fimilitude  of  their  names,  idols,  and 
great  part  of  their  worRiip,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
nay  plainly  evinces,  that  both  thefe  feriptures  were  ori¬ 
ginally  one.  He  adds,  if  we  compare  the  great  purity 
and  chaRe  manners  of  the  ShaRer  with  the  great  ab- 
furdities  and  impurities  of  the  Vedam,  we  need  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the 
former. 

With  regard  to  the  high  original  of  thefe  feriptures, 
the  account  of  the  bramins  is  as  follows.  Brahma 
(that  is,  “  Mighty  Spirit’^),  about  4866  years  ago, 
affumed  the  form  of  man  and  the  government  of  Indo- 
Ran.  He  tranflated  the  divine  law  (deRgiied  for  the 
refloration  of  mankind,  who  had  offended  in  a  pre-ex- 
iflent  Rate,  and  who  are  now  in  their  laR  feene  of  pro¬ 
bation,  to  the  dignity  from  which  they  were  degraded) 
out  of  the  language  of  angels  into  the  well  known  Shan- 
ferit  language,  and  called  his  tranflation  the  Chartah 
Bhade  Shajlab  of  Birmah,-or  the  Six  Scriptures  of  Divine 
IVords  of  the  Mighty  Spirit,  He  appointed  the  bramins, 
deriving  their  name  from  him,  to  preach  the  word  of 
God;  and  the  do£lrines  of  the  ShaRer  were  according¬ 
ly  preached  in  their  original  purity  1000  years.  About 
this  time  there  was  publifhed  a  paraphrafe  oh  the  Char¬ 
tah  Bhade  ;  and  about  500  years  afterwards,  a  fecond 
expofition,  called  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade  Sha/Ia^  or  Eigh¬ 
teen  Books  of  Divine  Words ^  written  in  a  chara£ler  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  common  IndoRan  and  the  Shanferit. 

This  innovation  produced  a  fchifm  among  the  Gen¬ 
toos  ;  on  which  occafion,  it  is  faid,  thofe  of  Coroman¬ 
del  and  Malabar  formed  a  feripture  of  their  own, 
which  they  pretended  to  be  founded  on  the  Chartah 
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Shade  of  Bramah,  and  called  it  the  Vedam  of  Bir^ 
mahy  or  Divine  Words  of  the  Mighty  Spirit,  The  on- 
gmal  Chartah  Shade  was  thrown  afidc,  and  at  length 
wholly  unknown,  except  to  a  few  families ;  who  can 
ftill  read  and  expound  it  In  the  Shanferit  chara(fter. 
With  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Aiightorrah  Shade,  and 
Vedam,  which,  according  to  the  Gentoo  account,  is 
3366  years  ago,  their  polytheifm  commenced  ;  and  the 
principles  of  religion  became  fo  obfeure,  and  their  ce¬ 
remonies  fo  numerous,  that  every  head  of  a  family  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  bramln  as  a  guide  both  in  faith  and 
praAice.  Mr  Hollwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Chartah 
Shade,  or  Original  Scriptures,  are  not  copied  from  any 
other  fyftem  of  theology,  promulgated  to  or  obtruded 
upon  mankind.  The  Gentoos  do  not  attribute  them 
to  Zoroafter;  and  Mr  Holwell  fuppofes,  that  both  Zo- 
Toafter  and  Pythagoras  vifited  Indoftan,  not  to  inilrudl;, 
but  to  be  initrinfted. 

From  the  account  of  Mr  Dow,  we  learn,  that  the 
books  which  contain  the  religion  and  philofophy  of  the 
Hindoos  are  ditliiiguifhed  by  the  name  of  Bedas  ;  that 
they  are  four  in  number,  and,  like  the  facred  writings 
of  other  nations,  faid  to  be  penned  by  the  Divinity. 
Beda,  he  fays,  in  the  Shanferit  language,  literally  fig- 
nifies  fcience  ;  and  thefe  books  treat  not  only  of  religion 
and  moral  duties,  but  of  every  branch  of  philofophic 
knowledge.  The  bramlns  maintain,  that  the  Bedas 
are  the  divine  laws,  which  Brimha,  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  delivered  for  the  inftrudlion  of  mankind  ; 
but  they  affirm,  that  their  meaning  was  perverted  in 
the  firft  age  by  the  ignorance  and  wickednefs  of  fome 
princes,  whom  they  reprefent  as  evil  fpirits,  who  then 
haunted  the  earth. 

The  firft  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas  is, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  the  Cal  Jug,  of  which 
era  the  year  1768  was  the  4886th  year,  they  were 
written,  or  rather  collected,  by  a  great  philofopher  and 
reputed  prophet,  called  Beafs  Muni^  or  Beafs  the  In^ 
fpired. 

The  Hindoos,  fays  Mr  Dow,  are  divided  into  two 
great  religious  fedls :  the  followers  of  the  doftrine  of 
Bedang,  which  is  the  original  Shafter,  or  commentary 
upon  the  Bedas  ;  and  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Neaditfen.  The  original  Shafter  is  called 
Bedongy  and  is  a  commentary  upon  the  Bedas.  This 
book,  he  fays,  is  erroneoufly  called  in  Europe  the  Ve^ 
dam.  It  is  aferibed  to  Beafs  Muni,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  revifed  fome  years  after  by  one  Serrider  Swami, 
fmee  which  it  has  been  reckoned/acred,  and  not  fubjedl 
to  any  farther  alterations. 

Almoft  ail  the  Hindoos  of  the  Decan,  and  thofe  of 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coafts,  are  of  this  fedl:. 
The  followers  of  the  Bedang  Shafter  do  not  allow  that 
any  phyfical  evil  exifts  ;  they  maintain  that  God  crea¬ 
ted  all  things  perfectly  good  ;  but  that  man,  being  a 
free  agent,  may  be  guilty  of  moral  evil,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  himfelf,  but  can  be  of  no  detriment  to  the 
general  fyftem  of  nature.  God,  they  fay,  being  per- 
feftly  benevolent,  never  piinifficd  the  wicked  otherwife 
than  by  the  pain  and  affli(ftion  which  are  the  natural 
oonfequences  of  evil  adlions-;  and  hell,  therefore,  is  no 
other  than  a  confeioufnefs  of  evil. 

The  Neadirfen  Shafter  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  a  philofopher  called  Goutam^  near  four  thoufand  years 
^o.  The  bramins,  from  Mr  Dow’s  account  of  their 
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facred  books,  appear  to  believe  invariably  in  the  unity, 
eternity,  omnifcicnce,  and  omnipotence  of  God  ;  and 
the  polytheifm  of  which  they  have  been  accufed  is  no 
more  than  a  fymbolical  worffiip  of  the  divine  attributes, 
which  they  divide  into  three  clafies.  Under  the  name 
of  Brimhuy  they  worffiip  the  wifdom  and  creative  power 
of  God  ;  under  the  appellation  of  Bifhen^  his  providen¬ 
tial  and  preferving  quality  ;  and  under  that  of  Shibahf 
that  attribute  which  tends  to  deftroy. 

As  few  of  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
peruling  the  Shafter,  we  ffi.all,  by  way  of  fpecimen,  fub- 
join  a  paftage  from  it,  which,  though  it  contains  fome 
metaphyfical  myft cries  concerning  the  creation,  yet  dif- 
covers  views  of  God  fo  enlightened  that  they  w’ould  not 
difgrace  more  refined  nations.  The  paffage  which  we 
ffiall  quote  is  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Shafter,  which  is 
a  dialogue  between  Brimha  the  Wifdom  of  the  Divini¬ 
ty,  and  Narud  or  Reafon,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  fon 
of  Brimha.  Narud  defires  to  be  iiiftru<fted  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  puts  the  following  queftions 
to  him  ; 

“  Narud,  O  father!  thou  firft  of  God,  thou  art  faid 
to  have  created  the  world,  and  thy  fon  Narud,  aftoniffi- 
ed  at  what  he  beholds,  is  deftrous  to  be  inftru6ted  how 
all  thefe  things  were  made. 

“  Brimha,  Be  not  deceived,  my  fon  \  do  not  imagine 
that  I  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  independent  of  the 
Divine  Mover,  who  is  the  great  original  eftence  and 
creator  of  all  things.  Look,  therefore,  only  upon  me 
as  the  inftrument  of  the  great  *witly  and  a  part^of  his 
being,  whom  he  called  forth  to  execute  his  eternal  de- 
figns. 

Narud.  What  ffiall  we  think  of  God  ? 

Brimha.  Being  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  concep¬ 
tion  ;  being  invilibk,  he  can  have  no  form ;  but,  from 
what  we  behold  in  his  works,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all  things,  and  prefent 
everywhere. 

“  Narud,  How  did  God  create  the  world  ^ 

“  Brimha,  Affection  dwelt  with  God  from  all  eter¬ 
nity.  It  was  of  three  different  kinds  ;  the  creative,  the 
preferving,  and  the  deftruiflive.  This  firft  is  reprefent¬ 
ed  by  Brimha,  the  fecond  by  Biffien,  and  the  third  by 
Shibah.  You,  O  Narud  !  are  taught  to  worffiip  all 
the  three  in  various  ffiapes  and  likeneffes,  as  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  the  Preferver,  and  the  Deftroyer.  The  affedlion  of 
God  then  produced  power,  and  power,  at  a  proper  con- 
jundlion  of  time  and  fate,  embraced  goodnefs,  and  pro¬ 
duced  matter.  The  three  qualities  then  afting  upon 
matter,  produced  the  univerfe  in  the  following  manner  : 
From  the  oppofite  a^lions  of  the  creative  and  deftruc- 
tive  quality  in  matter,  felF-motion  firft  arofe.  Self- 
motion  w’^as  of  three  kinds  ;  the  firft  inclining  to  plafti- 
city,  the  fecond  to  difeord,  and  the  third  to  reft.  Iffie 
difeordant  a<ftions  then  produced  the  Akaffi  ( a  kind  of 
celeftial  element),  which  iiivifible  element  poffeffcd  the 
quality  of  conveying  found  ;  it  produced  air,  a  palpable 
element ;  fire,  a  vifible  element ;  water,  a  fluid  element; 
and  earth,  a  folid  element. 

“  The  Akaffi  difperfed  itfelf  abroad.  Air  formed 
the  atmofphere  ;  fire,  colle£ling  itfelf,  blazed  forth  in 
the  hoft  of  heaven  ;  water  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  being  forced  from  beneath  by  the  gravity  of  the 
latter  element.  Thus  broke  forth  the  world  from  the 
veil  of  darkflefs,  in  which  it  was  formerly  comprehend- 
U  u  2  cd 
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Shader,  ed  by  God.  Order  rofe  over  the  univerre.  The  feven 
heavens  were  formed,  and  the  feven  worlds  were  fixed 
in  their  places;  there  to  remain  till  the  great  diffolution, 
when  all  things  fhall  be  abfoibed  into  God. 

“  God  feeing  the  earth  In  full  bloom,  and  that  vege¬ 
tation  was  ftrong  from  its  feeds,  called  forth  for  the  firfl 
time  intelle<!:i3  which  he  endued  with  various  organs  and 
fhapes,  to  Ibrm  a  diveidity  of  animals  upon  the  earth. 
He  endued  the  animals  with  five  fenfes;  feeling,  feeing, 
fmeiling,  taftinn*,  and  hearing;  but* to  man  he  gave  re¬ 
flection,  to  raife  him  above  the  beads  of  the  field. 

“  1  he  creatures  were  created  male  and  female,  that 
they  might  propagate  their  fpecies  upon  the  earth. 
Every  herb  bore  the  feed  of  its  kind,  that  the  world 
might  be  clothed  with  verdure,  and  all  animals  pro. 
vided  with  food. 

“  Narud,  What  dofl  thou  mean,  O  father !  by  In- 
lellcCi  ? 

“  lir'mha.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  foul  of  the 
univerfe  breathed  into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them 
for  a  certain  time. 

Narud,  \¥hat  becomes  of  it  after  death  ? 

Brunha,  It  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns,  like 
a  drop,  into  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  lirlt 
♦  arofe. 

“  Narud.  Shall  not  then  the  fouls  of  good  men  re¬ 
ceive  rewards  ?  nor  the  fouls  of  the  bad  meet  with  pu- 
»ifhment  ? 

“  Brimha.  The  fouls  of  men  are  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  other  animals  ;  for  the  firft  are  endued  with 
reafoii,  and  with  a  confeioufnefs  of  right  and  wrong. 
If  therefore  man  fhall  adhere  to  the  hrfl,  as  far  as  his 
]mwers  fliall  extend,  his  foul,  when  difengaged  from  the 
body  by  death,  fhall  be  abforbed  into  the  divine  efl'ence, 
and  fhall  never  more  reanimate  flefh  ;  But  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  do  evil  are  not,  at  death,  difengaged  from 
all  the  elements.  'They  are  immediately  clothed  witli 
a  body  of  fire,  air,  and  akafh,  in  which  they  are  for  a 
time  puiiifhed  in  hell.  After  the  feafon  of  their  grief 
Is  over,  they  reanimate  other  bodies  ;  but  till  they  fhall 
arrive  at  a  ftate  of  purity  they  can  never  be  abforbed 
into  God. 

“  Narud,  What  is  the  nature  of  that  abforbed  flate 
which  the  fouls  of  good  men  enjoy  after  death  ? 

“  Brimha,  It  is  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature, 
w'here  all  paflions  are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  con¬ 
feioufnefs  is  loft  in  blifs. 

“  Narud,  Tliou  fayefl,  O  father,  that  iinlefs  the 
foul  is  perfeClly  pure  it  cannot  be  abforbed  into  God : 
now,  as  the  actions  of  the  generality  of  men  are  partly’ 
good  and  partly  bad,  whither  are  their  fpirits  fcrit  im¬ 
mediately  after  death  ? 

“  Brimha,  They  muft  atone  for  their  crimes  in  hell, 
where  they  mull  remain  for  a  fpace  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  their  iniquities  ;  then  they^  rife  to  heaven  to 
be  rewarded  for  a  time  for  their  virtues ;  and  from 
thence  they  wall  return  to  the  wmild  to  reanimate  other 
bodies. 

“  Narud.  What  is  time  \ 

“  Brimha,  'i'ime  exifled  from  all  eternity  with  God  : 
but  it  can  only  be  eflimated  fince  motion  was  produ¬ 
ced,  and  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  from  its  own 
conflant  progr^efs. 

“  Narud,  How  long  fhall  this  wmrld  remain  ? 

Brimha.  Until  the  four  lugs  fhall  have  revolved. 


Then  Rudder  (the  fame  with  Shlhah,  the  deftroying 
quality  of  God),  with  the  ten  fpirits  of  diffolution, 
fhall  roll  a  comet  under  the  moon,  that  flrall  involve  all 
things  in  fire,  and  reduce  the  world  into  afhes.  God 
fhall  then  exifl  alone,  for  matter  will  be  totally  annihi- 
lated.’^ 

Thofe  wEo  defire  more  information  on  this  fubjedl 
may  confult  Hlftory  of  Indojian,  and  HolweBs 

Interejimg  Hijioncal  Events. 

SHAW  (Dr  Thomas),  known  to  the  learned  wmrld 
by  his  travels  to  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  was  born  at 
Kendal  in  Weflmoreland  about  the  year  1692.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  tiie  Eiiglifh  conful  at  Al¬ 
giers,  in  which  ft  at  ion  he  continued  lor  feveial  years  ; 
and  from  thence  took  proper  opportunities  of  travel¬ 
ling  into  different  parts.  He  returned  in  1733;  was 
elected  iellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  pubiiihcd  the 
account  of  his  travels  at  Oxford,  folio,  In  1740 

he  was  nominated  principal  oi  St  Edmond-hall,  which 
he  railed  from  a  ruinous  ftate  by  his  mimirccnce  ;  and 
was  regius  profeffor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1751.  Dr  Clayton,  Bp.  ofClogher] 
.having  attacked  thefe  Travels  in  his  Defeription  of 
the  tLafl,  Dr  Shaw  piiblifhed  a  fupplemeiit  by  way 
of  vindication,  which  is  incorporated  into  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Travels,  prepared  by  him.felf,  and  publifh- 
ed  in  410,  1  757. 

SHAWI.S,  are  woollen  handkerchiefs,  an  ell  wide, 
and  near  two  long.  The  wool  is  fo  fine  and  fdky, 
that  the  whole  handkerchief  may  be  contained  in  the 
two  hands  clofed.  It  is  the  produce  or  a  Tibet  fheep  ; 
but  fomcv  fay  that  no  wool  is  employed  but  that  of 
lambs  torn  fiom  the  belly  of  their  mother  before  the 
time  of  birth.  The  moll  beautiful  fhawls  come  from 
Calhmire  :  their  price  is  from  1.50  livres  (about  fix 
guineas)  to  120  iivres  (or  L.  50  Steiling.) 

In  the  Traiifa<ftions  of  the  Society  for  Encourap-incr 
Arts,  Maniitadtures,  &c.  for  the  year  1792,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  a  fhawl  couritcrpaiie,  four  yards  fquare, 
manufadured  by  Mr  P.  J.  Knights  of  Norwich,  was 
preiented  to  the  lociety  ;  and  that,  upon  examination, 
it  appeared  to  be  of  greater  breadth  than  any  goods 
of  equal  finenefs  and  texture  that  iiad  ever  before  been 
preiented  to  the  iociety,  or  to  their  knowledge  w^oveii 
in  this  country.  The  lhawls  of  Mr  Knights’s  manu- 
fadure,  it  is  faid,  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguilbed  from  In- 
dian  lhawls,  though  they  can  be  afforded  at  one-twen- 
tieth  part  of  the  price.  When  the  fhawl  is  1 6  quarters 
fquare,  Mr  Knights  fays  it  may  be  retailed  at  L.  20  ; 
it  it  confifted  of  1  2  quarters,  and  embroidered  as  the 
former,  it  will  coll  L.  15  ;  if  plain,  with  a  fringe  only, 
a  lhawl  of  16  quarters  fquare  may  be  fold  at  L.8,  8  s.  ; 
if  12  quarters  and  fringed,  at  L.  6,  6  s. 

Mr  Knights  maintains,  that  his  counterpane  of  four 
yards  fquare  is  equal  in  beauty,  and  fuperior  in  ftrength, 
to  the  Indian  counterpanes  which  are  fold  at  200  gui¬ 
neas.  The  principal  coniumption  of  this  cloth  is  in 
traln-drefles  for  ladies  ;  as  likevvife  for  long  fcarfs,  in 
imitation  of  the  real  Indian  fcarfs,  which  are  fold  from 
L.  60  to  L.  80  ;  whereas,  fcarfs  of  this  fabric  are  fold 
for  as  many  fhiliings,  and  the  ladies  fquare  fhawls  iii 
proportion.  ^ 

SHEADING,  a  riding,  tything,  or  divilion,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Man  ;  the  whole  iflaiid  being  divided  into  fix 
flieadings  j  .in  every  one  of  which  is  a  coroner  or  chief 
2.  conflable^ 
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Shearbill  conilable,  appointed  by  the  delivery  of  a  rod  at  the  an¬ 
il  nual  convention. 

shtep.  SHEARBILL,  the  Rhynchops  Nigra  of  Linnaeus, 
nr-*"  Black  Skimmer  of  Pennant  and  I^atham,  and  Cut^ 
nvater  of  Catefby.  Its  bill  is  much  coinpreffed  5  the 
edjres  are  fharp  ;  the  lower  mandible  is  four  inches  and 
a  half  long  ;  the  upper  only  three  ;  the  bafe  red  j  the 
reft  is  black  :  the  forehead,  chin,  front  of  the  neck,  the 
bread,  and  belly,  are  white ;  the  head  and  whole  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  black  :  the  wings  are  of  the  fame 
colour :  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  pri¬ 
maries  is  white  :  the  tall  is  fhort,  and  a  little  forked  ; 
the  middle  feathers  are  diiflcy  ;  the  others  are  white  on 
their  fides :  the  legs  are  weak  and  red  :  the  length  is 
one  foot  eight  inches  :  the  extent  is  three  feet  feven 
inches.  It  Inhabits  America  from  New  York  to  Gui¬ 
ana.  It  flcims  nimbly  along  the  water,  with  Its, under 
mandible  juft  beneath  the  furlace,  feeding  on  the  infedls 
and  fmail  fifh  as  It  proceeds.  It  frequents  alfo  oyfter- 
banks  ;  its  bill  being  partly  like  that  of  the  oyfter- 
catcher,  adapted  for  preying  on  thofe  fhellfifh. 

SHEATHING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  cafing 
that  part  of  a  Ihip  which  is  to  be  under  water  with  fir- 
board  of  an  inch  thick  ;  firft  laying  hair  and  tar  mixed 
together  under  the  boards,  and  then  nailing  themi  on, 
in  order  to  prevent  worms  from  eating  the  (hip’s  bot¬ 
tom. — Ships  of  war  arc  now  generally  (heathed  wuth 
copper  :  but  copper  fheathing  is  liable  to  be  corroded 
by  the  adlion  of  fait  water,  and  fomething  is  ftill  want¬ 
ing  to  effedf  this  purpofe.  It  is  very  probable  that  tar 
might  aiifwer  very  well. 

In  the  Corniftx  mines,  copper  or  brafs  pumps  are 
often  placed  in  the  deepeft  parts,  and  are  confequently 
;  expofed  to  the  vitriolic  or  other  mineral  waters  with 

which  fome  of  thefe  mines  abound,  and  which  are  known 
to  have  a  much  ftronger  effedb  on  copper  than  fea- wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  pumps  are  generally  about  fix  feet  long, 
and  are  ferewed  together,  and  made  tight  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  a  ring  of  lead,  and  the  joinings  are  after¬ 
wards  tarred.  One  of  thefe  pumps  was  lo  much  cor 
roded  as  to  render  It  unfit  for  ufe  ;  but  the  fpots  of  tar, 
which  by  accident  had  dropped  on  It,  preferved  the 
parts  they  covered  from  the  a(fiion  of  the  water.  Thefe 
proie(Ted  in  fome  places  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 

,  and  the  joints  were  fo  far  defended  by  the  thin  coat  of 

tar,  tliat  it  was  as  perfedl  as  when  it  came  from  the 

(hands  of  the  manufadburer.  If  tar  thus  effedlually  de¬ 
fends  copper  from  thefe  acrimonious  waters,  can  there 
remain  a  doubt  of  its  preferving  it  from  the  much  mild¬ 
er  waters  of  the  fea  ? 

SHE  ATS,  in  a  (hip,  are  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of 
the  fails  ;  ferving.  in  the  lower  fails  to  haul  aft  the  clews 
of  the  fail  *,  but  in  topfails  they  ferve  to  haul  home  the 
clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  yard-arm. 

SHEEP,  in  zoology.  See  Ovis  and  Wool. 
Amongft  the  various  animals  with  which  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  ftored  the  world  for  the  ufe  of  man,  none  is 
to  be  found  more  innocent,  more  ufeful,  or  more  valu¬ 


able,  tlian  the  (hetp.  The  fheep  fupplies  us  wfith  food  Sheep, 
and  clothing,  and  finds  ample  employment  for  our  — ^ 
poor  at  all  times  and  feafons  of  the  year,  whereby  a 
variety  of  maimfadlures  of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on  ferve  a 
without  interruption  to  dcmeftlc  comfort  and  lofs  to  wonderful' 
friendly  foclety  or  injury  to  health,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
many  other  occupations.  Every  lock  of  wool  that 
grov:s  oil  its  back  becomes  the  means  of  fupport  to 
llaplers,  dyers,  pickers,  fcourers,  fcriblers,  carders,  comb¬ 
ers,  fpinners,  fpoolers,  w^arpers,  queelers,  weavers, 
fullers,  tuckers,  burlers,  fhearmen,  prefters,  clothiers, 
and  packers,  who,  one  after  another,  tumble  and  tofs, 
and  twuft,  and  bake,  and  boil,  this  raw  material,  till 
they  have  each  extradled  a  livelihood  out  of  it ;  and 
then  comes  the  merchant,  who,  in  his  turn,  (hips  it  (in 
its  higheft  ftate  of  improvement)  to  all  ejuarters  of  the 
globe,  from  whence  he  brings  back  every  kind  of  riches 
to  his  country,  In  leturn  lor  tills  valuable  commodity 
which  the  (beep  affords. 

Befides  this,  the  ufeful  animal,  after  being  deprived 
of  his  coat,  produces  another  againft  the  next  year  j 
and  when  we  are  hungry,  and  kill  him  for  food,  he 
gives  us  his.fliin  to  employ  the  fell- mongers  and  parch¬ 
ment-makers,  who  fiq:)ply  us  with  a  durable  material  for 
fecuring  our  eftates,  rights,  and  pofteflions  ;  and  if  our 
enemies  take  the  field  againft  us,  fupplies  us  with  a 
powerful  inftrument  for  roufing  our  courage  to  repol 
tlieir  attacks.  When  the  parchment-maker  has  taken 
as  much  of  the  ftcin  as  he  can  ufe,  the  glue-maker  comes 
alter  and  picks  up  every  moriel  that  is  left,  and  there¬ 
with  fupplies  a  material  for  the  carpenter  and  cabi¬ 
net-maker,  which  they  cannot  do  without,  and  which- 
is  eflentially  neceffary  before  we  can  have  elegant  furnL 
ture  m  our  houfes ;  tables,  chairs,  looking-glaffes,  and  a 
hundred  other  articles  of  convenience  :  and  when  the 
winter  nights  come  on,  while  we  are  deprived  oF  the 
cheering  light  of  the  fun,  the  iheep  fupplies  us  with  an 
artificial  mode  of  light,  whereby  we  pielerve  every  plea- 
fure  of  dumeftic  fociety,  and  with  whofe  afiiftance  we 
can  continue  our  woik,  or  write  or  read,  and  improve 
our  minds,  or  enjoy  the  focial  mirth  of  our  tables*  An¬ 
other  part  of  the  (laughtered  animal  fupplies  us  with  an/ 
ingredient  neceffary  for  making  good  common  foap,  a 
ufeful  ftore  for  producing  cleanlinefs  in  every  family, 
rich  or  poor.  Neither  need  the  horn?  be  thrown 
away  ;  for  they  are  converted  by  the  button-makers  and- 
turners  Into  a  cheap  kind  of  buttons,  tips  for  bows, 
and  many  ufeful  ornaments.  From  the  very  trotters 
an  Oil  is  extradled  ufeful  for  many  purpofes,  and  they 
afford  good  food  when  baked  in  an  oven. 

Even  the  bones  are  ufeful  alfo  ;  for  by  a  late  inven¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Higgins,  they  are  found,  when  reduced  to 
afhes,  to  be  an  ufeful  and  effential  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  fineft  artificial  ftone  in  ornamental  work 
lor  chimney-pieces,  cornices  of  rooms,  houfes,  &c. 
which  renders  the  compolition  more  durable  by  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  its  cracking  (a). 

If  it  is  objected  to  the  metk  inoffenfive  creature,  that 

he 


(a)  Any  curious  perfon  would  be  much  entertained  to  fee  the  manufaftory  of  bone-afh,  now  carried  on  by 
Mr  Minifh  of  White  chapel,  New  Road,  wherein  the  bones  of  fheep  and  cows  undergo  many  Ingenious  procefl'es. 
i.  There  is  a  mill  to  break  them  ;  2.  A  cauldron  to  extraft  their  oil,  marrow,  and  fat ;  3.  A  reverberatory  to  heat 
them  red-hot  5  4.  An  oven  for  thofe  bones  to  moulder  to  afhes )  J*  A  ftlU  to  colled  the  fume;#  of  the  burnt 
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Sheep,  he  IS  expenfive  while  living,  in  eating  up  our  grafs,  ter 
»  &c.  it  may  be  anfwered  that  it  is  quite  the  contrar)^ ; 

for  he  can  feed  where  every  other  animal  has  been  be¬ 
fore  him  and  grazed  all  they  could  find  ;  and  that  if  he 
takes  a  little  grafs  on  our  downs  or  in  our  fields,  he 
amply  repays  us  for  every  blade  of  grafs  in  the  richnefs 
of  the  manure  which  he  leaves  bdiind  him.  He  pro¬ 
tects  the  hands  from  the  cold  wintry  blafl,  by  providing 
them  with  the  fofteft  leather  gloves.  Every*  gentle¬ 
man’s  library  is  alfo  indebted  to  him  for  the  neat  bind¬ 
ing  of  his  books,  for  the  (heath  of  his  fword,  and  for 
cafes  for  his  iiiftruments  ;  in  fhort,  not  to  be  tedious  in 
mentioning  the  various  iifes  of  leather,  there  is  hardly 
any  furniture  or  iitenfil  of  life  but  the  fheep  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  either  more  ufeful,  convenient,  or  orna¬ 
mental. 

As  the  fheep  is  fo  valuable  an  animal,  every  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  proper  method  of  managing 
it  mufl  be  of  importance.  It  will  not  therefore  be  ufe- 
lefs  nor  unentertaining  to  give  fome  account  of  the  man- 
net’  of  managing  flieep  in  Spain,  a  country  famous  for 
producing  the  bell  v/ool  in  the  world. 

In  Spain  there  are  two  kinds  of  Iheep  :  the  coarfe- 
woolied  fheep,  which  always  remain  in  their  native 
country,  and  are  houfed  every  night  in  winter ;  and  the 
fine-wooled  fheep,  which  arc  always  in  the  open  air, 
and  travel  every  fummer  from  the  cool  mountains  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  to  feed  in  winter  on  the  fouth- 
ern  warm  plains  of  Andalufia,  Mancha,  and  Eltrama- 
<iura.  Of  thefe  latter,  it  appears  from  accurate  com¬ 
putations,  that  there  are  about  five  millions  (b);  and 
that  the  wool  and  flefh  of  a  flock  of  10,000  fheep  pro¬ 
duce  yearly  about  24  reals  a*head,  or  about  the  value 
of  1 2  Englifh  fixpences,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
owner,  three  to  the  king,  and  the  other  eight  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  expences  of  pafturc,  tythes,  fhepherds, 
dogs,  fait,  {hearing,  &c.  Ten  thoufand  fheep  form  a 
flock,  which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes,  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  ene  perfon,  who  has  abfolute  dominion 
over  fifty  fhepherds  and  fifty  dogs. 

M.  Bourgoanne,  a  French  gentleman,  who  refided 
many  years  in  Spain,  and  diredled  his  inquiries  chiefly 
to  the  civil  government,  trade,  and  manufadlures,  of 
that  country,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  fheep  of  Segovia.  It  is  (fays  he)  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  that  a  part  of  the  wandering  fheep 
feed  during  the  fine  feafon.  They  leave  them  in  the 
month  of  0(flober,  pafs  over  thofe  which  feparate  the 
two  Caftiles,  crofs  New  Caflile,  and  difperfe  themfelves 
in  the  plains  of  Eftramadura  and  Andalufia.  For  fome 
years  paft  thofe  of  the  two  Cafliles,  which  are  within 
reach  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  go  thither  to  pafs  the  win- 
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which,  in  that  part  of  Spain,  is  more  mild :  the  Sheep, 
length  of  their  day’s  journey  is  in  proportion  to  the  — 
pafture  they  meet  with.  They  travel  in  flocks  from 
1000  to  1200  in  number,  under  the  condudl  of  two 
fhepherds  ;  one  of  whom  is  called  the  Mayoral^  the 
other  the  Za^aL  When  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
defliriation,  they  are  diftribiited  in  the  paflures  previ- 
oiifly  affigned  them.  They  return  in  the  month  of 
April ;  and  whether  it  be  habit  or  natural  inftindl  that 
draws  them  towards  the  cHmate,  which  at  this  feafon 
becomes  moll  proper  for  them,  the  inquietude  which 
they  manifell  might,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferve  as  an  alma¬ 
nac  to  their  condu6lors.” 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  that  patriotic  work  which  he 
conduced  with  great  indullry  and  judgment,  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Agriculture,  gives  us  a  very  accurate  and  inte- 
refling  account  of  the  Pyrenean  or  Catalonian  fheep. 

‘fOnthe  northern  ridge,  bearing  to  the  welt,  areoFctta- 
the  paftures  of  the  Spanilh  flocks.  This  ridge  is  not, Ionia, 
however,  the  whole  ;  there  are  two  other  mountains, 
quite  in  a  different  fituation,  and  the  fheep  travel  from 
one  to  another  as  the  pallurage  is  fhort  or  plentiful.  Ip 
examined  the  foil  of  thefe  mountain  pallures,  and  found 
it  in  general  llony;  what  in  the  well  of  England  would 
be  called  ^  Jione  brafhy  with  fome  mixture  of  loam,  and 
in  a  few  places  a  little  peaty.  The  plants  are  many  of 
them  untouched  by  the  fheep  ;  many  ferns,  narciffus, 
violets,  &c.  but  burnet  (poterium  fanguiforba)  and  the 
narrow-leaved  plantain  f plantagn  lanceJata )  were  eaten, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  clofe.  I  looked  for  trefoils,  but 
found  fcarcely  any  ;  it  was  very  apparent  that  foil  and 
peculiarity  of  herbage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering  thefe 
heights  proper  for  fheep.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  tops  of  mountains  half  the  height  of  thefe 
(for  we  were  above  fnow^  in  July)  are  bogs,  all  are  fo 
which  I  have  feen  in  our  iflands,  or  at  leall  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  diy  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  wet :  Here  they  are  in  general  very  dry.  Now 
a  great  range  of  dry  land,  let  the  plants  be  what  they 
may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  flieep.  The  flock  is 
brought  every  night  to  one  fpot,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  on  the  river  I  have  mentioned,  and 
near  the  port  or  paffage  of  Picada :  it  is  a  level  fpot 
fheltered  from  all  winds.  The  foil  is  8  or  9  inches  deep 
of  old  dung,  not  at  all  inclofed  ;  from  the  freedom  from 
wood  all  around,  it  feems  to  be  chofen  partly  for  fafety 
againfl  wolves  and  bears.  Near  it  is  a  very  large  ftone, 
or  rather  rock,  fallen  from  the  mountain.  This  the 
fhepherds  have  taken  for  a  fhelter,  and  have  built  a  hut 
againfl;  it ;  their  beds  are  fheep  fk ins,  and  their  door  f® 
fmall  that  they  crawl  in.  I  fa^v  no  place  for  fire  ;  but 
they  have  it,  fince  they  drefs  here  the  flefh  of  their  fheep, 

and 


bones  into  a  brown  fluid,  from  whence  hartfhom  is  made  ;  6  Furnaces  for  making  parts  thereof  into  Glauber*# 
falts  ;  7.  A  fand  heat  containing  twelve  jars,  for  coUedling  a  cryftallizing  vapour  into  fal-ammoniac. 

(b)  In  the  1 6th  century  the  travelling  fheep  were  eftimated  at  feven  millions  :  under  Philip  III.  the  number 
was  diminifhed  to  two  millions  and  a  halfi  Uflariz,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  made  it  amount 
to  four  millions.  '[  he  general  opinion  is,  that  at  prefent  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  If  to  this  number  the 
eight  millions  of  ftationary  fheep  be  added,  it  will  make  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  animals,  ail  managed  contrary 
interefls  of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals.  For  the  proprietors  of  flationary  flocks 
a  o  have  privileges  which  greatly  refemblc  thofe  of  the  members  of  the  Mefla.  According  to  Arriquebar,  Spain 

contains  eight  millions  of  fine-wooled  fheep,  millions  of  coarfe-wooled,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  bulls,  oxen, 
and  cows.  *  ^ 
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Sheep,  and  m  the  night  fometimes  keep  off  the  bears,  by  whirl- 
^  V  — "  ing  fire-brands  :  four  of  them  belonging  to  the  flock 
mentioned  above  lie  here,  I  viewed  their  flock  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  by  means  of  our  guide  and  interpreter,  made 
fome  inquiries  of  the  fliepherds,  which  they  anfwered 
readily,  and  very  civilly.  A  Spaniard  at  Venafque,  a 
city  in  the  Pyrenees,  gives  600  livres  French  (the  livre 
is  lo^d.  Englifh)  a-year  for  the  paflurage  of  this  flock 
of  2000  fheep.  In  the  winter  he  fends  them  into  the 
lower  parts  of  Catalonia,  a  journey  of  12  or  13  days, 
and  when  the  fnow  Is  melted  in  the  fpring,  they 
are  conduced  back  again.  They  are  the  whole  year 
kept  in  motion,  and  moving  from  fpot  to  fpot,  which 
is  owing  to  the  great  range  they  everywhere  have  of 
paflure.  They  are  always  in  the  open  air,  never  houfed 
or  under  cover,  and  never  tafte  of  any  food  but  what 
they  can  And  on  the  hills. 

“  Four  fliepherds,  and  from  four  to  fix  large  Spanifh 
dogs,  have  the  care  of  this  flock:  the  latter  are  in  France 
called  of  the  Pyrenees  breed ;  they  are  black  and  white, 
of  the  fize  of  a  large  wolf,  a  large  head  and  neck,  arm¬ 
ed  with  collars  ftuck  with  iron  fpikes.  No  wolf  can  ftand 
againfl  them  ;  but  bears  are  more  potent  adverfaries : 
if  a  bear  can  reach  a  tree,  he  is  fafe;  he  rifes  on  his  hind 
legs,  with  his  back  to  the  tree,  and  fets  the  dogs  at  de¬ 
fiance.  In  the  night  the  fliepherds  rely  entirely  on 
their  dogs;  but  on  hearing. them  bark  arc  ready  with 
.  fire-arms,  as  the  dogs  rarely  bark  if  a  bear  is  not  at 
hand.  I  was  furprifed  to  And  that  they  are  fed  only 
with  bread  and  milk.  The  head  fhepherd  Is  paid  120 
livres  a-year  wages  and  bread  ;  the  others  80  livres  and 
bread.  But  they  are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  of  which 
they  have  many  which  they  milk  every  day.  Their  food 
is  milk  and  bread,  except  the  flefli  of  fuch  fheep  or 
lambs  as  accidents  give  them.  The  head  fhepherd 
keeps  on  the  mountain  top,  or  an  elevated  fpot,  from 
whence  he  can  the  better  fee  around  while  the  flock  tra- 
verfes  the  declivities.  In  doing  this  the  flieep  are  ex- 
pofed  to  great  danger  In  places  that  are  flony ;  for  by 
walking  among  the  rocks,  and  efpecially  the  goats, 
they  move  the  ftones,  which,  rolling  down  the  hills, 
acquire  an  accelerated  force  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down,  and  flieep  are  often  killed  by  them  ;  yet  we  faw 
how  alert  they  were  to  avoid  fucli  flones,  and  cautiouf- 
ly  on  their  guard  agaliift  them.  I  examined  the  flieep 
attentively.  They  are  in  general  polled,  but  fome  have 
horns  ;  which  in  the  rams  turn  backwards  behind  the 
ears  and  projeft  half  a  circle  forward  ;  the  ewes  horns 
turn  alfo  behind  the  ears,  but  do  not  projedf  :  the  legs 
white  or  reddifli ;  fpeckled  faces,  fome  white,  fome 
reddifh  ;  they  would  weigh  flit,  I  reckon,  on  an  average, 
from  15  lb.  to  iS  lb.  a  quarter.  Some  tails  fliort,  fome 
left  long.  A  few  black  flieep  among  them  :  fome  with 
a  very  little  tuft  of  wool  on  their  foreheads.  On  the 
whole  they  refemble  thofe  on  the  South  Downs ;  their 
legs  are  as  fliort  as  thofe  of  that  breed  ;  a  point  which 
merits  obfervation,  as  they  travel  fo  much  and  fo  well. 
Their  fliape  is  very  good  ;  round  ribs  and  flat  flraight 
backs ;  and  would  with  us  be  reckoned  handfonie 
flieep  ;  all  in  good  order  and  flefh.  In  order  to  be  ifill 
better  acquainted  with  them,  1  defired  one  of  the  fliep¬ 
herds  to  catch  a  ram  for  me  to  feel,  and  examine  the 
wool,  which  I  found  very  thick  and  good  of  the  card¬ 
ing  fort,  as  may  be  fuppofed.  I  took  a  fpecimeu  of  it. 


and  alfo  of  a  hoggit,  or  Iamb  of  laft  year.  In  regard  Sfeep. 
to  the  mellow  foftnefs  under  the  flein,  which,  In  Mr 
Bakeweirs  opinion,  Is  a  ftrong  indication  of  a  good 
breed,  with  a  difpofltion  to  fatten,  he  had  it  in  a  much 
fuperior  degree  to  many  of  our  Englifh  breeds,  to  the 
full  as  much  fo  as  the  South  Downs,  which  are  for  that 
point  the  befl  fliort- woolled  flieep  which  I  know  in 
England.  The  fleece  was  on  his  back,  and  weighed,  a.3 
I  guefled,  about  8  lb.  Englifh ;  but  the  average,  they 
fay,  of  the  flock  is-  from  four  to  five,Jas  I  calculated  by 
reducing  the  Catalonian  pound  of  12  Oz.  to  ours  of  i6j 
andis  allfoldtotheP’rench  at  30s.  the  lb.  French.  Thl  i 
ram  had  the  wool  of  the  back  part  of  his  neck  tied  clofe, 
and  the  upper  tuft  tied  a  fecond  knot  bv  way  of  orna¬ 
ment;  nor  do  they  ever  fhear  this  part  of  the  fleece  for 
that  reafon  ;  we  faw  feveral  in  the  flock  with  this  fpe- 
cies  of  decoration.  They  faid  that  this  ram  would  fell 
in  Catalonia  for  20  livres.  A  circumftance  which  cair- 
not  be  too  much  commended,  and  deferves'  univerfal 
imitation,  is  the  extreme  docility  they  accuftom  tlienn 
to.  When  I  defired  the  fliepherd  to  catch  one  of  his 
rams,  I  fuppofed  he  would  do  ft  with  his  crook,  or  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  able  tg  do  it  at  all ;  but  he  walked  into 
the  flock,  and  Angling  out  a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid  them 
follow  him,  which  they  did  immediately  ;  and  he  talk¬ 
ed  to  them  while  they  were  obeying  him,  holding  our 
his  hand  as  if  to  give  them  fomething.  By  this  method 
he  brought  me  the  ram,  which  I  caught,  and  held  with¬ 
out  difAculty.”  ^ 

The  befl  fort  of  fheep  for  Ane  wool  are  thofe  bred  What  flieep 
in  Herefordfhire,  Devonfhire,  and  Worceflerfhire  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  bhck-faccd,  and  bear  but  a  fmall^^^ 
quantity.  Warwick,  Leiceflerfhire,  Buckingham,  and 
Nortliamptonfhire,  breed  a  large -boned  flieep,  of  the 
befl  fhape  and  deepefl  wool  we  have.  The-  marfhes 
of  Lincolnfhire  breed  a  very  large  kind  of  fheep,  but 
their  wool  is  not  good,  uiilefs  the  breed  be  mended  by 
bringing  in  flieep  of  other  counties  among  them,  which 
is  a  feheme  of  late  very  proAtably  followed  there.  Iir 
this  county,  ft  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  Afty  gui.^ 
neas  for  a  ram,  and  a  guinea  for  the  admifiion  of  air 
ewe  to  one  of  thefe  valuable  males,  or  twenty  guineas 
for  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of  ewes  during' 
one  feafon.  Suffolk  alfo  breeds  a  very  valuable  kind  of 
fheep.  The  northern  counties  in  general  breed  fheepv^ 
with  long  but  hairy  wool :  however,  the  wool  which  is 
taken  from  the  neck  and  fhoulders  of  the  Yorkfhire  fheep 
is  ufed  for  mixing  with  Spanifh- wool  in  fome  of  their 
Aneft  cloths. 

Wales  bears  a  fmall  hardy  kind  of  fheep,-  which  has^ 
the  befl  tafted  flefli,  but  the  worfl  wool  of  all.  Never- 
thelefs  it  is  of  more  cxtciiAve  ufe  than  the  Anefl  Sego- 
vian  fleeces;  for  the  beneAt  of  the  flannel  manufadlure 
is  unfve'rfally  kno\tm.  The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like 
thofe  of  Great  Britain  r  thofe  of  the  fouth  and  eafl  be¬ 
ing  large  and  their  flefli  rank  :  thofe  of  the  north  and 
the  mountainous  parts  fmall  and  their  flefli  fwcet.  The 
fleeces  in  the  fame  manner  differ  in  degrees  of  value, 

Scotland  breeds  a  fmall  kind,  and  their  fleeces  are 
coarfe. 

But  the  new  Leiceflerfliire  breed  is  the  mofl  fafhion- 
able,  and  of  courfe  the  mofl  proAtable  breed  in  the 
ifland.  Jofeph  Altom  of  Clifton,  who  raifed  hiinfelf 
from  a  plough-boy,  was  the  Aril  who  difli.nguifhed  him- 
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felf  in  tlie  midland  counties  of  England  for  a  fiiperior 
breed  of  Iheep.  How  he  improved  his  breed  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  was  cuilomary  for  eminent  farmers  in  his 
time  to  go  to  Clifton  in  fummer  to  choofe  and  purehafe 
ramdambs,  for  which  they  paid  two  or  three  guineas. 
This  man  was  fucceeded  by  Mr  Bakewell ;  and  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the  breed/  by  means  of  Ab 
tom's  flock,  had  pafled  the  hifl  flage  of  improvement 
before  Mr  Bakewell's  time.  Still,  however,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  Leicefterfhire  breed  of  fheep 
owes  its  prefent  high  date  of  improvement  to  the  abi¬ 
lity  and  care  of  Mr  Bakewell. 

“  ddie  manner  in  which  Mr  Bakewell  raifed  his  fheep 
Sl^  Bake-'  to  the  degree  of  celebrity  in  which  they  defervedly  dand, 
well’s 
breed. 
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is,  notwithftanding  the  recentnefs  of  the  improvement, 
and  its  being  done  in  the  day  of  thoufands  now  living, 
a  thing  in  difputc  ;  even  among  men  high  in  the  pro- 
fefiion,  and  living  in  the  very  diflrid  in  which  thtf  im¬ 
provement  has  been  carried  on  !  ' 

“  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  effeded  it  by  a  crofs 
Wiltfhire  breed  ;  an  improbable  idea,  as  their 
i'uppofeVhe  form  altogether  contradidls  it  :  others,  that  the  Rye- 
improved  land  breed  were  iifed*for  this  purpofe  ;  and  with  lome 
(how  of  probability.  If  any  crofs  whatever  was  ufed, 
the  Ryeland  breed,  whether  wc  view  the  form,  the  fize, 
the  wool,  the  flefh,  or  the  fatting  quality,  is  the  mod 
probable  indrument  of  improvement. 

“  Thefe  ideas,  however,  are  regidered  merely  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr 
Bakewell  alone  is  in  poffefiion  of  the  feveral  minutiae  of 
improvement  ;  and  the  public  can  only  hope  that  at 
a  proper  time  the  fadls  may  be  communicated  for  the 
diredion  of  future  improvers. 

“Whenever  this  fhall  take  place,  it  will  mod  probably 
come  out  that  no  crofs  with  any  alien  breed  whatever 
has  been  ufed  ;  but  that  the  improvement  has  been  ef- 
feded  by  feleding  individuals  from  kindred  breeds ; 
from  the  feveral  breeds  or  varieties  of  long- wooded  fheep, 
with  which  Mr  Bakewell  was  furrounded  on  almod 
every  fide,  and  by  breeding,  inanclm  {c),  with  this  felec- 
tlon ;  follcitoufiy  feizing  the  fuperior  accidental  va¬ 
rieties  produced ;  affoclating  thefe  varieties ;  and  dill 
continuing  to  feled,  with  judgment,  the  fuperior  indi- 
g  viduals. 

Defcription  now  remains  to  give  a  defeription  of  the  fuperior 

of  his  ewes  dafs  of  individuals  of  this  breed,  efpecially  ewes  and 
wedders,  in  full  condition,  but  not  immoderately  fat. 
The  rams  will  require  to  be  didingulfhed  afterwards. 

“  The  head  is  long,  fmall,  and  hornlefs,  with  ears 
fomewhat  long,  and  dandiiig  backward,  and  with  the 
nofe  fhootlng  forward.  l'‘he  neek  thin,  and  clean  toward 
the  head ;  but  taking  a  coiiieal  form  ;  danding  low, 
and  enlarging*  every  way  at  the  bafe  ;  the  fore-end  alto¬ 
gether  fhort.  The  bofom  broad,  with  the  fhoiilders, 
ribs,  and  chine  extraordinary  full.  The  loin  broad,  and 
the  back  level.  The  haunches  comparatively  full  to¬ 
ward  the  hips,  but  light  downward;  being  altogether 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fore-parts.  The  legs,  at 
prefent,  of  a  moderate  length  ;  with  the  bone  extreme¬ 
ly  fine.  The  bone  throughout  remarkably  light.  The 


and  wed¬ 
ders. 


carcafe,  when  fully  fat,  takes  a  remarkable  form  ;  much 
wider  than  it  ‘is  deep,  .and  almofl  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 
Full  on  the  flioulder,  widefl  on  the  ribs,  narrowing 
with  a  regular  curve  towards  the  tail  ;  approaching 
the  form  ot  the  turtle  nearer  perhaps  than  any  other 
animal.  The  pelt  is  thin,  and  the  tail  fmall.  l^he  wool 
Is  fhorter  than  long  wools  In  general,  but  much  longer 
than  the  middle  wools  ;  the  ordinary  length  of  ftapfe 
five  to  feven  inches,  varying  much  in  hnenefs  and 
weight.” 

This  breed  furpafles  every  other  In  beauty  of  form  ; 
they  are  full  and  weighty  in  the  fore  quarters  ;  and  are 
remarkable  for  fmallnefsof  bone.  Mr  Marfhall,  who  has 
teen  of  fo  much  benefit  to  agriculture  and  his  country 
by  his  publications,  informs  us,  in  his  Rural  Economy 
of  the  Midland  Counties,  that  he  has  feen  a  rib  of  a 
jfheep  of  this  breed  contrafled  with  one  of  a  Norfolk 
fheep  :  the  difparity  was  flriklng  ;  the  latter  nearly 
twice  the  fize  ;  while  the  meat  which  covered  the  for¬ 
mer  was  three  times  the  thicknefs  ?  confequently  the 
proportion  of  meat  to  bone  was  in  the  one  incompara¬ 
bly  greater  than  in  the  other.  Therefore,  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  improved  breed  has  a  decided  preference  : 
for  furely  while  mankind  continue  to  eat  flefli  and  throw 
away  bone,  the  former  mufl  be,  to  the  confumer  at 
lead,  the  more  valuable. 

The  criterions  of  good  and  bad  flefh  while  the  ani. 
mal  is  alive  differ  in  different  fpecies,  and  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  fettled  in  the  fame  fpecies.  One  fuperior  breeder 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  flefh  is  not  loofe,  It  is  of  courfe 
good  ;  holding,  that  the  flefh  of  fheep  is  never  found 
in  a  flate  of  hardnefs,  like  that  of  ill-flefhed  cattle  ; 
while  others  make  a  fourfold  dillinftion  of  the  fleih  of 
flieep  ;  as  loofenefs,  mellownefs,  firmnefs,  hardnefs : 
confidering  the  fir(l  and  the  lafl  equally  exceptionable, 
and  the  fecoiid  and  third  equally  defirable  ;  a  happy  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  being  deemed  the  prnnt  of  perfe<Sion. 

The  flefh  of  fheep,  when  flaughtered,  is  well  known 
to  be  of  various  qualities.  Some  is  compofed  of  large 
coarfe  grains,  interfperfed  witli  wide  empty  pores  like 
a  fponge  :  others,  of  large  grains,  with  wide  pores  fill¬ 
ed  with  fat  ;  others,  of  fine  clofe  grains,  with  fmaller 
pores  filled  with  fat  :  and  a  fourth,  of  clofe  grains,  with¬ 
out  any  Intermixture  of  fatnefs. 

The  flefh  of  fheep,  when  dreffed.  Is  equally  well 
known  to  poflefs  a  variety  of  qualities  :  fome  mutton  is 
coarfe,  dry,  and  infipid  ;  a  dry  fponge,  affording  little 
or  no  gravy  of  any  colour.  Another  fort  is  fomewhat 
firmer.  Imparting  a  light-coloured  gravy  only.  A  third 
plump,  fhort,  and  palatable  ;  affording  a  mixture  of 
white  and  red  gravy.  A  fourth  likewife  plump  and 
well-flavoured,  but  difeharging  red  gravy,  and  this  in 
vaiious  quantities. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  fome  mutton,  when 
dreffed,  appears  covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  parch¬ 
ment-like  integument  ;  others  with  a  membrane  compa- 
ratively  fine  and  flexible.  But  thefe,  and  fome  of  the 
other  qualities  of  mutton,  may  net  be  wholly  owing  to 
breed,  but  in  part  to  the  age  and  the  flate  of  fatnefs 
at  the  time  of  flaughter.  Examined  in  this  light,  whe¬ 
ther 


Sheep, 


^  9 

Fatten 
markably 
well. 


{c)  Inandin  13  a  term  ufed  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  to  exprefs  breeding  from  the  fame  family. 
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ther  we  confidcr  the  degree  of  fstnefg,  or  their  natural  lharhogs  is  feen  their  degree  of  inclination  to  fat  at  m 
projjenlity  to  a  ftate  of  fatnefs,  even  at  an  early  age,  early  age. 

the  improved  breed  of  Lciceilerlhire  (heep  appear  with  “  Fatting  quality  being  the  one  thing  needful  In 
many  fuperior  advantages.  ^  ^  zing  flock,  and  being  found.  In  fome  confiderable  de^ 

The  degree  of  fatnefs  to  which  the  Individuals  of  this  gree  at  leafl,  to  be  hereditary,  the  fatteft  rams  are  of 
breed  are  capable  or  being  raifed,  will  perhaps  appear  courfc  the  befl  ;  though  ocher  attachments,  well  or  III 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  had  an  opp(  *•  unity  of  placed,  as  to  form  or  fafhlonable  points,  will  perhaps 
being  convinced  by  their  own  obfervatlon.  I  have  feen  liave  equal  or  greater  weight  In  the  minds  of  fome  men 
wedders  (fays  Mr^Marfhall)  of  only  two  {hear  (two  to  even  In  this  enlightened  age.  Such  fhearllngs  as  will 


Sheep. 


three  years  old)  fo  loaded  with  fat  as  to  be  fcarccly 
able  to  make  a  run  ;  and  whofe  fat  lay  fo  much  with- 
out  the  bone,  It  feemed  ready  to  be  fhakeii  from  the  ribs 
on  the  fmalleft  agitation. 

It  Is  common  for  the  fheep  of  this  breed  to  have  fuch 
a  projeclion  of  fat  upon  the  ribs,  immediately  behind 
the  ihoulder,  that  It  may  be  eafily  gathered  up  in  the 
hand,  as  the  flank  of  a  fat  bullock.  Hence  it  has  gain¬ 
ed,  in  technical  language,  the  name  of  the  fore-fiank  / 
a  point  which  a  modern  breeder  never  falls  to  touch  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  this  breed  of  fheep. 

“  What  Is,  perhaps,  (lill  more  extraordinary,  It  Is  not 
rare  for  the  rams,  at  leafl  of  this  breed,  to  be  ‘  cracked 
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not  make  up  fiifficlently  as  to  form  and  fatnefs, are  either 
kept  on  to  another  year  to  give  them  a  fair  chance, 
or  are  caftrated,  or  butchered  while  fliarhogs.’’ 

From  the  firfl  letting,  about  40  years  ago,  to  thcwha^^funii 
year  1780,  the  prices  kept  gradually  riling  from  fifteen  Mr  Bake- 
diillings  to  a  guinea,  and  from  one  to  ten.  In  1 780  re- 
Mr  Bakewell  let  feveral  at  ten  guineas  each  ;  and,  what 
Is  rather  inexplicable,  Mr  Parklnfon  of  (^ai  ndon  let  [hemf 
one  the  fame  year  for  twenty- five  guineas;  a  price  which 
then  afton idled  the  whole  country. 

From  that  time  to  1786  M/BakewcU’s 


-  --  -  8  dock  rofe 

rapidly  from  ten  to  a  hundred  guineas  ;  and  that  year 

'  ,  - j  he  let  two  thirds  of  one  ram  (refervlng  one  third  of  the 

‘  ^  that  IS,  to  be  cloven  along  the  top  of  ufual  number  of  ewes  to  himfelf)  to  two  principal  breed- 
the  chine,  m  the  manner  fat  fheep  generally  are  upon  ers,  for  a  hundred  guineas  each,  the  entire  lervices  of 
the  rump:  j  his  mark  is  conlidercd  as  an  evidence  of  the  ram  being  rated  at  three  hundred  guineas  !  Mr 
the  bed  blood.  ,  ^  Bakewell  making  tliat  year,  by  letting  twenty  rams  on- 

^  Extraordinary,  however,  as  are  thefe  appearances  ly,  more  than  a  thoufand  pounds ! 
nle  the  animals  are  living,  the  fads  are  diil  more  dri-  Since  that  time  the  nrl-es  have 


while  the  animals  are  living,  the  fads  are  diil  more  dri 
king  after  they  arc  flaughtcred.  At  Litchfield,  In 


Since  that  time  the  prices  have  been  fllll  rifing.  Four 
hundred  guii=ieas  have  been  repeatedly  (riven.  MrBake- 
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o  -y - a*.--.™  lu  iiuiiuicu  giuiicds  Have  Dccn  repcatccuy  given-  IvirEake- 

^ebruary  17S5,  I  faw  a  fore  quarter  of  mutton,  fatted  w^ell,  this  year  (1789)  makes,  fays  Mr  Mardiall,  twelve 
by  Mr  rrinoep  of  Croxalh  and  which  meafurpH  nr^rkn  hniirlf#*/-!  k.,' n _ _  1  .i*  \ 


by  Mr  Prinoep  of  Croxall,  and  which  meafured  upon 
the  ribs  four  inches  of  fat.  It  mud  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  Lelcederdilre  breed  do  not  produce 
lo  much  wool  as  mod  other  long-woolled  fheep. 

As  the  practice  of  letting  rams  by  the  feaibn  Is  now 
become  profitable,  It  may  be  ufeful  to  mention  the  me¬ 
thod  of  rearing  tliem, 

‘‘  The  principal  ram-breeders  favc  annually  tv/enty, 
thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  ram  lambs  ;  cadration  being 
feldom  applied,  In  the  fud  indaiice,  to  the  produce  of  a 
valuable  ram  ,  for  In  the  choice  of  thefe  lamb«  they  are 
led  more  by  blood,  or  parentage,  than  by  form  ;  oil 
which,  at  an  early  age,  little  dependence  can  be  placed. 
Their  treatment  from  the  time  they  are  weaned,  in  Ju¬ 
ly  or  until  the  time  of  dicarlno-,  the  iird  week 


hundred  guineas  by' three  rams  (brothers,  w^e  believe); 
two  thoufand  of  feven  ;  and  of  his  whole  letting,  full 
three  thoufand  guineas  ! 

Befide  this  extraordinaiy  fum  made  by  Mr  Bakewell, 
there  are  fix  or  feven  other  breeders  who  make  from 
live  hundred  to  a  thoufand  guineas  each.  The  whole 
amount  of  monies  produced  that  year  In  the  Midland 
Counties,  by  letting  rams  of  the  modern  breed  for  one 
feafon  only,  is  cdlmated,  by  thofe  who  are  adequate  to 
the  fiibjeil,  at  the  almoll  incredible  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

Rams  previous  to  the  feafon  are  reduced  from  tlicThe^cJcat, 
cumbrous  fat  Fate  In  which  they  are  ihown.  The  ufualment  of 

time  of  fending  them  out  Is  the  middle  of  September. 
o-'i -  —  - — 1  •  •  /•  ,  L  .  -*  and  choices 


,  ra.  ■  ■  ■  ,  . .  in  carriages  of  two  wheels  vrith„f,,, 

jn  June,  conf.fts  m  gw,ng  them  every  mdul. pence  of  fprii.gs,  or  hung  in  Hings,  20  or  30  miles  a-day,  fome-la 
keep,  m  order  to  pufh  them  forward  for  the  Ihow  ;  it  times  to  the  diftauce  of  200  or  300  miles.  'I  hcv  are 


of  thi 


*'  / -  O - ti  - - 

keep,  m  order  to  pufh  them  forward  for  the  Ihow  ;  it 
being  the  common  pra'^tice  to  let  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be 

let  the  firfl  feafon,  while  they  are  yet  yeiirliiigs _ pro- 

vinclally  ‘  fhpfhogs'^’ 

“  Their  fir  ft  paftiire,  after  weaning,  Is  pretty  generally, 
I  believe,  clover  that  has  been  mow- n  early,  and  has  'rot 
a  fecond  time  Into  head  ;  the  heads  of  clover  being  con- 
fidered  as  a  moft  forcing  food  of  fheep.  After  this  goes 
off,  turnips,  cabbages,  colewort,  with  hay,  and  (report 
fays)  with  corn.  But  the  ufe  of  this  the  breeders  feve- 
rally  deny,  though  colledllvely  they  may  h»e  liable  to  the 
charge. 

“  Be  this  2s  It  may,  fomething  confiderable  depends  on 
the  art  of  makmg  vp^  not  lambs  or.ly,  hut  rams  of  all 
ages.  Fat,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  faults 


times  to  the  diftauce  of  200  or  300  miles.  I'hey 
not  turned  loofe  among  the  ewes,  but  kept  apart  In  a 
fmall  Inclofure,  where  a  couple  of  ewes  only  are  admit¬ 
ted  at  once.  When  tlie  feafon  Is  over  every  care  Is  taken 
to  make  the  rams  look  as  fat  and  handforae  as  poffible. 

In  the  choice  of  ewes  the  breeder  is  led  by  the  fiimc 
criterions  as  in  the  choice  of  rams.  Breed  i.s  the  firft 
obje(9t  of  confideration.  Excellency,  In  any  fpecies  or 
variety  of  live -ftock,  cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  let  the  male  be  ever  fo  excellent,  unlefs 
the  females  employed  Ifkewlfe  Inherit  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genuine  blood,  be  the  fpecies  or  variety  what  it 
may.  Hence  no  prudent  man  ventures  to  give  the 
higher  prices  for  the  Difhley  rams,  unlefs  hi«  ewes  are 
'  j  U  rV'  deeply  tinaured  with  the  Diftiley  blood.  Next  to 

arid  befidee,  is  the  btdt  evidence  of  their  fatting  quality  breed  is  ftefli,  fat,  form,  and  wool, 
wh'ch  their  O'v^mers  can  produce  f  u  e.  their  natural  pro-  After  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  kept  In' 
^  fatnefs),  while  In  the  fatnefs  of  the  common  feeding  places,  without  any  alteration  of  paf. 

Vol.  XVII.  Part  I.  Xx  ture. 
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ture,  previotis  to  their  taking  the  ram.  In  winter  they 
are  kept  on  grafs,  hay,  turnips,  and  cabbages.  As  the 
heads  of  the  modern  breed  are  much  finer  than  moft 
others,  the  ewes  lamb  with  lefs  difficulty. 

The  female  lambs,  on  being  weaned,  are  put  to 
good  keep,  but  have  not  fuch  high  indulgence  ffiown 
them  as  the  males,  the  prevailing  praftice  being  to  keep 
them  from  the  ram  the  firft  autumn. 

At  weaning  time,  or  previoufly  to  the  admiffion  of 
the  ram,  the  ewes  are  culled,  to  make  room  for  the 
thaves  or  Ihcarlings,  whofe  fuperior  blood  and  fafliion 
intitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  breeding  flock.  In  the 
work  of  culling,  the  ram-breeder  and  the  mere  grazier 
go  by  fomewhat  different  guides.  The  grazier’s  guide 
is  principally  age,  feldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram  after 
they  are  four  fhear.  The  ram-breeder,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  goes  chiefly  by  merit ;  an  ewe  that  has  brought 
him  a  good  ram  or  two  is  continued  in  the  flock  fo 
long  as  fhe  will  breed.  There  are  inflances  of  ewes  ha¬ 
ving  been  prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  ;  but  in 
general  the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  off  at  fix  or  feven 
fhear. 

In  the  pradice  of  fome  of  the  principal  ram-breeders, 
the  culling  ewes  are  never  fuffered  to  go  out  of  their 
hands  until  after  they  are  flaughtered,  the  breeders  not 
only  fatting  them,  but  having  them  butchered,  on  their 
premifes.  There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them  ; 
and  fometimes  at  extraordinary  prices.  Three,  four,  and 
even  fo  high  as  ten,  guineas  each  have  been  given  for 
thefe  outcafts. 

There  are  in  the  flocks  of  feveral  breeders  ewes  that 
would  fetch  at  au£lion  twenty  guineas  each.  Mr 
Bakewell  is  In  poffeffion  of  ewes  which,  if  they  were 
now  put  up  to  be  fold  to  the  heft  bidder,  would,  it  is 
eftimated,  fetch  no  lefs  than  fifty  each,  and  perhaps, 
through  the  prefent  fpirit  of  contention,  much  higher 


13  prices. 

InftruAions  The  following  inftrudions  for  purchafing  fheep,  we 
f®r  purcha.  will  be  acceptable  to  our  country  readers. — 

ng  ‘-•ep.  farmer  fhould  always  buy  his  fheep  from  a  worfe 
land  than  his  own,  and  they  fhould  be  big-boned,  and 
have  a  long  greafy  wool,  curling  clofe  and  well.  Thefe 
fheep  always  breed  the  fineft  wool,  and  are  alfo  the  mofl 
approved  of  by  the  butcher  for  fale  in  the  market. 
For  the  choice  of  fheep  to  breed,  the  ram  muft  be 
young,  and  his  fkin  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  wool, 
for  the  lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  flcin. 
He  fhould  have  a  large  long  body  ;  a  broad  forehead, 
round,  and  well  rifing ;  large  eyes ;  and  ftraight  and 
fhort  noftrils.  The  polled  fheep,  that  is,  thofe  which 
have  no  horns,  are  found  to  be  the  heft  breeders.  The 
ewe  fhould  have  a  broad  back  ;  a  large  bending  neck  ; 
fmall,  but  fhort,  clean,  and  nimble  legs ;  and  a  thick, 
deep  wool  covering  her  all  over. 

To  know  whether  they  be  found  or  not,  the  farmer 
fhould  examine  the  wool  that  none  of  it  Jbe  wanting, 
and  fee  that  the  gums  be  red,  the  teeth  white  and  even, 
and  the  briffiet-fldn  red,  the  wool  firm,  the  breath 
fweet,  and  the  feet  not  hot.  Two  years  old  is  the  heft 
time  for  beginning  to  breed;  and  their  firft  lambs  fhould 
not  be  kept  too  long,  to  weaken  them  by  fuckling,  but 
be  fold  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be.  They  will 
breed  advantageoufly  till  they  are  feven  years  old.  The 
farmers  have  a  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  a  fheep, 
as  a  horfe’s  is  known,  by  the  mouths  When  a  fheep 


is  one  fhear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  Jt  has  two  broad  teeth  Sheep, 
before  when  it  is  two  fliear,  it  will  have  four ;  when 
three,  fix ;  and  when  four,  eight.  After  this  their 
mouths  begin  to  break. 

The  diference  of  land  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  fheep.  The  fat  paftures  breed  ftraight  tall  fheep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed  fquare  fliort  ones  ; 
woods  and  mountains  breed  tall  and  flender  fheep  ;  but 
the  beft  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new-ploughed  land 
and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  all  wet  and  moift 
lands  are  bad  for  fheep,  efpecially  fuch  as  arc  fubjedl  to 
be  overflowed,  and  to  have  fand  and  dirt  left  on  them. 

The  fait  marfhes  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends  for  their 
moifture  ;  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  drying  quality,  being  of 
great  advantage  to  fheep.  ^ 

As  to  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes,  the  rame 
farmer  muft  confider  at  what  time  of  the  fpring  his  grafs  ought  to 
will  be  fit  to  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whe- 
ther  he  has  turnips  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes  ;  for  ^  ^ 
very  often  both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  deftroyed  by  ^  ' 

the  want  of  food  ;  or  if  this  does  not  happen,  it  the 
lambs  are  only  ftinted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an 
accident  that  they  never  recover.  The  ewe  goes  20 
weeks  with  lamb,  and  according  to  tliis  it  is  cafy  to 
calculate  the  proper  time.  The  beft  time  for  them  to 
yean  is  in  April,  unlefs  the  owner  has  very  forward 
grafs  or  turnips,  or  the  fheep  are  field  fheep.  Where 
you  have  not  inclofiires  to  keep  them  In,  then  It  may  be 
proper  they  fhould  yean  in  January,  that  the  lambs 
may  be  ftrong  by  May-day,  and  be  able  to  follow  the 
dam  over  the  fallows  and  water-furrows ;  but  then  the 


lambs  that  come  fo  early  muft  have  a  great  deal  of  care 
taken  of  them,  and  fo  indeed  fhould  all  other  lambs  at 
their  firft  falling,  elfe  while  they  are  weak  the  crows 
and  magpies  will  pick  their  eyes  out. 

When  the  fheep ’are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or 
rye  to  feed,  it  muft  not  be  too  rank  at  firft,  for  if  it  be, 
it  generally  throws  them  into  fcourings.  Ewes  thataie 
big  fhould  be  kept  but  bare,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
them  to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their 
young.  They  may  be  well  fed,  indeed,  like  cows,  a 
fortnight  beforehand,  to  put  them  in  heart.  Morti? 
mer’s  Hnfbandry,  p.  243. 

The  feeding  fheep  with  turnips  is  one  great  advan^ 
tage  to  the  farmers.  When  they  are  made  to  eat  tur¬ 
nips  they  foon  fatten,  but  there  is  fome  difficulty  in 
bringing  this  about.  The  old  ones  always  refufe  them 
at  firft,  and  will  fometimes  faft  three  or  four  days,  till 
almoft  famifhed  ;  but  the  young  lambs  fall  to  at  once^ 

The  common  way,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  a  flock 
of  fheep  at  large  into  a  field  of  turnips,  is  very  difad- 
vantageous,  for  they  will  thus  deftroy  as  many  in  a 
fortnight  as  would  keep  them  a  whole  winter.  There  are 
three  other  ways  of  feeding  them  ori*  this  food,  all  of 
which  have  their  feveral  advantages. 

The  firft  way  is  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  and  Vft 
allow  the  fheep  to^come  upon  fuch  a  portion  only  at  a  way  of 
time  as  they  can  eat  in  one  day,  and  fo  advance  the  feeding 
hurdles  farther  into  the  ground  daily  till  all  be  eaten, 

This  is  infinitely  better  than  the  former  random  me- 
thod;  but  they  never  eat  them  clean  even  this  way,  but 
leave  the  bottoms  and  outfides  fcooped  in  the,  ground  : 
the  people  pull  up;  thefe  indeed -with  iron  crooks,  and 
lay  them  before  the  fheep  again,. but  they  are  common- 
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ly"  fp  fnukd  With  the  creature’s'  duwg  mi  urine,  ^nd 
with  the  dirt  frpm  their  feet,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
them  ;  they  eat  but  little  of  them,  and  what  they  do 
eat  does  not  nouriih  them  like  the  frefli  roots. 

The  fecond  way  is  by  inclofing  the  flieep  in  hurdles, 
as  in  the  former;  but  in  this  they  pull  up  all  the  turnips 
which  they  fuppofe  the  fheep  can  eat  in  one  day,  and 
daily  remove  the  hurdles  over  the  ground  whence  they 
have  pulled  up  the  turnips :  by  this  means  there  is  no 
vvalle,  and  lefs  expence,  for  a  perlon  may  in  two  hours 
pull  up  all  thofe  turnips  ;  the  remaining  fhells  of  which 
would  have  employed  three  or  four  labourers  a-day  to 
get  up  with  their  crooks  out  of  the  ground  trodden 
hard  by  the  feet  of  the  fheep  ;  and  the  worU  is,  that  as 
in  the  method  of  pulling  up  hrft,  the  turnips  are  eaten 
up  clean  ;  in  this  way,  by  the  hook,  they  are  walled, 
the  fheep  do  not  eat  any  great  part  of  them,  and  when 
the  ground  comes  to  be  tilled  afterwards  for  a  crop  of 
corn,  the  fragments  of  the  turnips  are  feen  in  fuch 
quantities  on  the  furface,  that  half  the  crop  at  leall 
feems  to  have  been  walled. 

The  third  manner  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips,  and  re¬ 
move  them  in  a  cart  or  waggon  to  fome  other  place, 
fpreadirig  them  on  a  frelh  place  every  day  ;  by  this  me¬ 
thod  the  flieep  will  eat  them  up  clean,  both  root  and 
leaves.  The  great  advantageof  this  method  is,  when  there 
is  a  piece  land  not  far  off  wdiich  wants  dung  more  than 
that  where  the  turnips  grew,  which  perhaps  is  alfo  too 
wet  for  the  fheep  in  winter,  and  then  the  turnips  will, 
by  the  too  great  moilliire  and  dirt  of  the  f^l,  fometimes 
fpoil  the  fheep,  and  give  them  the  rot.  Yet  fuch  ground 
will  often  bring  forth  more  and  larger  turnips  than 
dry  land,  and  when  they  are  carried  off,  and  eaten  by 
tlie  fheep  on  ploughed  land,  in  dry  weather,  and  on 
green  fward  in  wet  weather,  the  fheep  will  fiicceed  much 
better ;  and  the  moill  foil  where  the  turnips  grew  not 
being  trodden  by  the  flieep,  will  be  much  fitter  for  a 
crop  of  corn  than  if  they  had  been  fed  with  turnips 
Gil  it.  'The  expence  of  hurdles,  and  the  trouble  of 
moving  them,  are  faved  in  this  cafe,  which  will  coun¬ 
terbalance  at  kail  the  expence  of  pulling  the  turnips 
and  carrying  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
eaten.  They  mud  always  be  carried  off  for  oxen. 

The  difeafes  to  which  fheep  are  fubjedl  are  thefe, 
rot,  red- water,  foot-rot  and  hoving,  fcab,  dunt,  rickets, 
fly-flruck,  flux,  and  burfting.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  fhall 
give  the  bell  defeription  in  our  power,  with  the  mod 
approved  remedies. 

The  roty  which  is  a  very  pernicious  difeafe,  has  of 
late  engaged  the  attention  ot  fcientific  farmers.  But 
neither  its  nature  nor  its  caufe  has  yet  been  fully  af- 
certained.  Some  valuable  and  judicious  obfervations 
have,  however,  been  made  upon  it,  which  ought  to 
be  circulated,  as  they  may  perhaps,  in  many  cafes, 
furnifh  an  antidote  for  this  malignant  dillemper,  or  be 
the  means  of  leading  others  to  fome  more  efficaci¬ 
ous  remedy.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  rot  owing  to 
the  quick  growth  of  grafs  or  herbs  that  grow  in  wet 
places.  Without  premifing,  that  all-bouateous  Provi¬ 
dence  has  given  to  every  animal  its  peculiar  tafte,  by 
which  it  diftingulfhes  the  food  proper  for  its  preferva- 
tion  and  fuppont,  if  not  vitiated  by  fortuitous  clrcumdan- 
ces,  it  feems  very  difficult  to  difeover  on  philofophical 
principles  why  the  quick  growth  of  grafs  fhould  render 
it  noxious,  or  why  any  herb  fhould  at  one  feafon  pro- 
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duce  fatal  cfFeAu,  by  the  admiifion  of  pure  water  only  She?p 
into  its  component  parts,  which  at  other  times 
perfedlly  iniioceiUr  although  brought  to  its  utmod 
drength  and  maturity  by  the  genial  influence  of  the 
fun.  Befides,  the  confiant  practice  of  mod  farmers 
in  the  kingdom,  who  with  the  greated  fecurity  feed 
their  meadows  in  the  fpring,  when  the  grafs  flioots 
quick  and  is  full  of  juices,  militates  diredlly  againd  this 
opinion. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  to  whom  agriculture  is  much  In¬ 
debted,  aferibes  this  difeafe  to  moidure.  In  confirma- 
tion  of  this  opinion,  which  has  been  generally  adopted,  , 
we  are  informed,  in  the  Bath  Society  papers^,  by  a  cor-  ^  Vol.  r. 
lefpondent,  that  there  was  a  paddock  adjoining  to  his 
park  which  had  for  feveral  years  caiifed  the  rot  in  mod 
of  the  fheep  which  were  put  into  it.  In  1769  he 
drained  it,  and  from  that  time  his  fheep  were  free 
from  this  malady.  But  there  are  fafts  which  render  It 
doubtful  that  moidure  Is  the  foie  caufe.  We  are  told, 
the  dry  limed  laud  in  Derbyfhire  will  produce  the  rot 
as  well  as  water  meadows  and  dagnant  marflies  ;  and 
that  in  fome  wet  grounds  flieep  fudain  no  injury  for 
many  weeks. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  other  hypothefes  Its  caufe, 
which  the  Ingenious  have  formed  on  this  fubjed,  we 
fiiall  purfue  a  different  method  in  order  to  difeover  the 
caufe.  On  difleding  fheep  that  die  of  this  diforder,  a 
great  number  of  infeds  called  Jlukes  (fee  Fasciola) 
are  found  in  the  liver.  That  thefe  flukes  are  the  caufe 
of  the  rot,  therefore,  is  evident ;  but  to  explain  how 
they  come  into  the  liver  is  not  fo  eafy.  It  is  probable 
that  they  arc  fwallowed  by  the  fheep  along  with  their 
food  while  in  the  egg  date.  The  eggs  depofited  in 
the  tender  germ  are  conveyed  with  the  food  into  the 
domacb  and  intedines  of  the  animals,  whence  they  are 
received  into  the  ladeal  yeflels,  carried  off  in  the  chyle, 
and  pdfs  into  the  blood  ;  nor  do  they  meet  with  any 
obdrudion  until  they  arrive  at  the  capillary  veflels  of 
the  liver.  Here,  as  the  blood  filtrates  through  the  ex¬ 
treme  branches,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  vena  porta 
in  the  human  body,  the  fecerning  veflels  are  too  minute 
to  admit  the  impregnated  ova,  which,  adhering  to  the 
membrane,  produce  thofe  animalculae  that  feed  upon 
the  liver  and  dedroy  the  fheep.  They  much  refemble 
the  flat  fifh  called  plaice,  are  fometimes  as  large  as  a  fil- 
ver  two-pence,  and  are  found  both  in  the  liver  and  in 
the  pipe  (anfwering  to  that  of  the  vena  cava)  which 
conveys  the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  heart. 

The  common  and  mod  obvious  objedion  to  that 
opinion  is,  that  this  infed  Is  never  found  but  in  the  li¬ 
ver,  or  in  fome  parts  of  the  vifeera,  of  flieep  that  are 
difeafed  more  or  kfs ;  and  that  they  mud  therefore  be 
bred  there.  But  this  objedion  will  lofe  its  force,  when 
we  confider  that  many  infeds  undergo  feveral  changes, 
and  exid  under  forms  extremely  different  from  each  other. 

Some  of  them  may  therefore  appear  and  be  well  known 
under  one  fhape,  and  not  known  to  be  the  fame  under 
a  fecond  or  third.  The  fluke  may  be  the  lad  date  of 
fome  aquatic  animal  which  we  at  prefent  very  well 
know  under  one  or  other  of  its  previous  forms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fheep 
may,  on  wet  ground  efpecially,  take  multitudes  of 
thefe  ova  or  eggs  in  with  their  food ;  and  that  the  do- 
mach  and  vifeera  of  the  fheep  being  a  proper  nidus  for 
them,  they  of  courfe  hatch,  and  appearing  in  their  fluke 
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cr  laft  Rate,  feed  on  the  liver  of  the  animal,  and  occa- 
fion  this  difordcr. 

It  is  a  {angular  fail,  “  that  no  ewe  ever  has  the  rot 
while  {he  has  a  lamb  by  her  fide/'  The  reafon  of  this 
may  be,  that  the  impregnated  ovum  paifes  into  the 
milk,  and  never  arrives  at  the  liver.  The  rot  is  fatal  to 
{beep,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  fometimes  to  calves ;  but 
never  infefts  animals  of  a  birder  fize. 

Killer  fays  that  parfley  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  rot 
in  flietp.  Perhaps  a  Rrong  decodlion  of  this  plant,  or 
the  oil  extrafted  from  its  feeds,  might  he  of  fcrvice. 
Salt  is  alfo  a  iifeful  remedy.  It  feems  to  be  an  ac- 
kiiowUd  red  hS.  tliat  fait  marflies  never  ]M'odiice  the 
rot.  Salt  indeed  is  pernicious  to  moR  infects.  Com¬ 
mon  fait  and  water  expel  worms  from  the  human  body; 
and  fca-weed,  if  laid  in  a  garden,  will  drive  away  infedt, ; 
but  if  the  fait  is  feparated  by  lleeping  it  in  the  piireft 
fpring-water  for  a  few  days,  it  abounda  with  anlmalculae 
of  various  fpecics. 

Lide,  in  his.book  of  hud^andry,  informs  us  of  a  far¬ 
mer  who  cured  his  whole  flock  of  the  rot  by  giving 
each  dieep  a  handl'iil  of  Spaniih  fait  for  five  or  Qx  morn¬ 
ings  fuccelTivcly.  The  hint  was  probably  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  frequently  give  their  dieep  fait  to 
keep  them  healthy.  On  fome  farms  perhaps  the  ut- 
inolt  caution  cannot  always  prevent  this  dllorder.  In 
wet  and  warm  feafons  the  prudent  fanner  will  remove 
his  dieep  from  the  lands  liable  to  rot.  T.hofe  who 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  this  may  give  each 
fhetp  a  fpoonfiil  of  common  fait,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  flour,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  once  or 
twice  a-w^eek.  When  the  rot  is  recently  taken,  the 
fame  remedy  given  four  or  five  mornings  fucceffively 
will  in  all  probability  effect  a  cure,  d  he  addition  of 
the  flour  and  water  (In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Price  of 
Salifbury,  to  whofc  excellent  paper  in  the  Bath  Socie¬ 
ty's  Tranfaftlons  we  own  ourfelves  much  indebted) 
will  not  only  abate  the  pungency  of  the  fait,  but  dif- 
pofe  it  to  mix  with  the  chyle  in  a  more  gentle  and  effi¬ 
cacious  manner. 

A  farmer  of  a  confiderable  lordfhip  in  Bohemia  vi- 
fiting  the  hot- wells  of  Carhhad,  related  how  he  prefer- 
ved  his  flocks  of  flieep  from  the  mortal  diftemper  which 
raged  in  the  wet  year  i  769,  of  which  fo  many  peiidied. 
His  prefervative  was  very  Ample  and  very  cheap  ;  He 
fed  them  every  night,  when  turned  under  a  flied,  cover, 
or  ftables,  with  hafhed  fodder  ftraw  ;  and,  by  eating  it 
greedily,  they  all  efcaped/’ 

“  Red-wattr  is  a  diforder  moll  prevalent  on  wet 
grounds.  I  have  heard  (fays  Mr  Arthur  Young)  that 
it  has  fometimes  been  cured  by  tapping,  as  for  a  drop- 
fy.  This  operation  is  done  on  one  fide  of  the  belly  to¬ 
wards  the  flank,  juft  below  the  wool. 

“  The  foot-rot  and  hoving,  which  is  very  common  on 
low  fenny  grounds,  is  cured  by  keeping  the  part  clean, 
and  lying  at  reft  in  a  dry  paftured’ 

The  fiab  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe  owing  to  an  impuri¬ 
ty  of  the  blood,  and  is  moft  prevalent  in  wet  lands  or 
in  rainy  feafons.  It  is  cured  by  tobacco-water,  brim- 
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ftoae,  and  alum,  boded  together,  and  then  rubbed  over 
the  fheep.  If  only  pa’-tiai,  tar  and  greafe  may  be  iut- 
ficient.  But  the  fimpltll  and  moft  efficacious  remedy 
for  this  difeaic  was  communicated  to  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  by  Sir  Joieph  Banks. 

Take  one  pound  of  quickiilver,  half  a  pound  of  Remed-frc., 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  conam end- 
four  pounds  of  hogs  lard  i  c).  Let  them  be  rubbed  in  ^ 
moitar  till  the  quickiilver  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  other  Ingredients  ;  for  the  proper  mode  ol  do¬ 
ing  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  the  advice,  or  even 
tlie  aftiftance,  of  forne  apothecary  or  other  perfon  ufed 
to  make  fiich  mixtures. 

“  The  method  of  iifing  the  ointment  is  this ;  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  head  of  the  iheep,  and  proceeding  from  be¬ 
tween  the  ears  along  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail* 
the  .wool  is. to  be  divided  in  a  furrow  till  the  flein  can 
be  touched  ;  and  as  the  furrow  is  made,  the  linger 
flightly  dipped  in  the  ointment  is  to  be  drawn  along  the 
bottom  of  it,  where  it  will  leave  a  blue  ftain  on  the 
fl-cin  and  adjoining  wool  :  from  this  furrow  fimilar  oret 
muft  be  drawn  down  the  {boulders  and  thighs  to  the 
legs,  as  far  as  they  are  woolly  ;  and  if  the  animal  is 
much  infedled,  two  more  {hould  he  drawm  along  each 
fide  parallel  to  that  on  the  back,  and  one  do.vn  each 
fide  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs 

“  Immediately  after  being  drefled,  it  is  iifual  to  turn 
the  {liecp  among  other  flock,  without  any  fear  of  the 
infeClion  being  communicated ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  an 
inftance  of  a  fheep  fuffering  any  injury  from  the  appli¬ 
cation.  In  a  few  days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itch¬ 
ing  ceafes,  and  the  animal  is  completely  cured  :  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally,  however,  thought  proper  not  to  delay  the  ope¬ 
ration  beyond  Michaelmas. 

“  The  h  fpobofea  ovlna in  Lhicolnf!iirej^^<f;>//7^^F^ 
an  animal  well  known  to  all  fhepherds,  which  lives  a- 
mong  the  wool,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  thriving  of  flieep 
both  by  the  pain  its  bite  occafions  and  the  blood  it 
fucks,  is  deftroyed  by  this  application,  and  the  wool  vi 
not  at  all  Injured.  Our  woobbuyers  purchafe  the  fleeces 
on  which  the  ftain  of  the  ointment  is  vlfible,  rather  in 
preference  to  others,  from  an  opinion  that  the  life  of 
it  having  preferved  the  animal  from  being  vexed  either 
with  the  fcab  or  faggs,  the  wool  is  lefs  liable  to  the  de- 
feds  of  joints  or  knots  ;  a  fault  obferved  to  proceed 
from  evciy  fiuldeii  Hop  in  the  thriving  of  the  animal,, 
either  from  want  of  food  or  from  difeafe. 

“  This  mode  of  curing  was  brought  into  that  part 
of  Lincohifhlre  where  my  property  is  litiiated  about  1  a 
years  ago,  by  Mr  Stephenfon  of  Mareham,  and  is  now 
fo  generally  received,  tliat  the  fcab,  which  ufed  to  be 
the  terror  of  the  farmers,  and  which  frequently  deter¬ 
red  the  more  careful  of  them  from  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  pafturing  their  fheep  in  the  fertile  and  exten-^ 
five  commons  with  wEich  that  diilrld  abounds,  is  no 
longer  regarded  with  any  apprehenlion  ;  by  far  the  moll 
of  them  have  their  flock  anointed  in  autumn,  whea 
they  return  from  the  common,  v/hether  they  fhow  any 
fymptons  of  fcab  or  not ;  and  having  done  fo,  conclud*^ 

them 


(c)  By  fome  unaccountable  miftake  the  laft  ingredient,  the  four  pounds  of  hogs  lard,  Is  omitted  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  publlfhed  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Society  ;  a  circiimftance  that  might  be  produdive  of  bad  effeds..-^ 
The  leaf  which  contained  the  receipt  hag  fmee  been  cancelicdj  aud  a  new  one  printed. 
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them  hh  for  fome  time  from  either  givln<r  or  receiving 
^’‘'v  ittfeftioTi.  I’hsre  are  people  wlvo  employ  thcmfelvea 
In  the  bnrmel's,  and  contra(^i  to  anoint  onr*  large  Ihttp 
at  five  lliillings  a  fcore,  infuiiiig  lor  th.at  price  the  fine- 
ctTs  oF the  operation  ;  that  is,  agreeing,  in  cafe  manv  of 
the  fiieep  break  out  afreOi,  to  repeat  the  opei*atioii  gra- 
tis  even  fome  months  afterwards.’’ 

The  dunt,  I'he  dunt  is  a  diliemper  caiifed  by  a  bladder  of  v/a~ 

,  ter  gathering  in  the  head.  No  cure  for  this  has  yet 

been  difeovered. 

Xlickcts,  The  ricLfti  is  a  hereditaiy  difeafe  ^or  which  ro  anti¬ 
dote  is  known.  The  ftril  fymptom  is  a  kind  of  light- 
lieadednefs,  which  makes  the  ahefted  Iheep  apoear  wild¬ 
er  than  ufual  w^hen  the  fhepherd  or  any  perfon  ap¬ 
proaches  him.  He  bounces  up  fuddenly  from  liis  lare, 
and  runs  to  a  diftance,  as  though  he  w^ere  purfued  by 
dogs.  In  the  fecond  ilage  the  principal  iymptom  is 
the  flieep’s  rubbing  himfelf  againft  trees,  &c.  with  fuch 
fury  as  to  pull  off  his  wool  and  tear  away  his  fiefh. 

The  dlftrefled  animal  has  rtow  a  violent  itching  in  his 
ficln,  the  efiFedl  of  an  highly  inflamed  blood  ;  but  it  does 
rot  appear  that  there  is  ever  any  cutaneous  eruption  or 
falutaiy  critical  dlfcharge.  In  fliort,  from  all  cirenm- 

ftances,  the  fever  appears  now  to  be  at  its  height.” _ 

The  lafl  {laoe  of  this  difeafe  “  feems  only  to  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  difiohition,  after  an  unfavourable  crifis.  The 
poor  animal,  a?  condemned  by  Nature,  appears  ftupid, 
walks  irregulmdy  (w'hence  probably  the  nW  rickets)^ 
generally  lies,  and  eats  little:  thefe  fymptoms  increafe  in 
degree  till  death,  which  follows  a  general  confumption, 
as  appears  upon  diffeaion  of  the  carcafe  ;  the  juices 
and  even  fohds  having  fiifFercd  a  general  diffolution.” 

In  order  to  difeover  the  feat  and  nature  of  this  dif- 
ca5e,.  fheep  that  die  of  it  0112 ht  to  be  diffeaed.  This 
13  faid  to  have  been  done  by  one  gentleman,  Mr  Beal; 
and  he  found  in  the  brain  or  membranes  adjoining  a 
maggot  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
brownifh  colour.  A  few  experiments  might  eafily  de- 
termine  this  fa^f. 

FJy-lkruck,  'Thit  fly-ftruck  is  cured  by  clipping  the  wool  off  as 
far  as  inFeaed,  and  rubbing  the  parts'  dry  with  lime  or 
v^ood-afhes  ;  curriers  oil  will  heal  the  wounds,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  flruck  any  more  ;  or  they  may  be  cu¬ 
red  with  care,  without  clipping,  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  will  kill  all  the  vermin  w  here  it  roes  •  but 
former  is  the  fureft  way.  ^  ’ 

Tlux,  ^  The  fux  is  another  difeafe  to  which  flieep  are  fub- 
jea.  The  beft  remedy  is  faid  to  be,  to  heufe  the  fliecu 
immediately  when  this  diflicmper  appears,  to  keep  them 
very  warm,  and  feed  them  on  dry  hay,  giving  them  he. 
qiient  gliders  of  w'arm  milk  and  winter,'  The  caufe  of 
that  dilfcmper  is  either  their  feeding  on  wet  lands,  or 
on  grafs  th^t  is  become  rnoffy  by  the  lands  havin‘J' 
been  fed  many  years  without  being  ploughed.  When 
the  flirmer  perceives  his  fheep-walks  to  become  molfy, 
or  to  produce  bad  grafs,  lie  Ihould  either  plough  or  ma¬ 
nure  with  hot  lime,  making  kilns  either  very  near  or 
in  the  fheep  walks,  becaufe  the  hotter  the  lime  is  put 
on,  the  fweeter  the  grafs  comes  up,  and  that  early  in 
30  the  year.  *  ^ 

And  burft.  Burjins,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places  the  IM,  at- 
tacKs  flieep  when  driven  into  frefh  grafs  or  youncr  do- 
^er.  They  overeat  themfelves,  foam  at  the  mouth, 
Iwell  exceedingly,  breathe  very^  quick  and  fhort,  then 
jump  up,  and  indantJy  fall  down  dead.  In  this  cafe 
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the  only  change  of  favlpg  their  life  is  by  dabbing  them 
in  the  maw  with  an  iultniment  made  for  the  purpoie.  — 
i.  he  iullrument  is  a  hollow  tube,  with  a.  pointed  wea¬ 
pon  pairing  through  it.^  A  hole  is  imde  with  the 
pointed  weapon;  which  is  immediately  w'ithdrav/H,  and 
the  hole  is  kept  open  by  inferring  the  tube  rill  the  wind 
IS  di  (charged.  • 

bhtep  aie  infefled  with  worms  in  theri*  r.ofe  called  Accoi.m  of 
(Fjnys  oves,  and  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  large  two- 
winged  fly.  'Hie  frontal  finufe.s  above  the  nofe  in  iheep 
and  othei  animals  are  the  places  where  thde  worms  live  icfl:  lheep» 
and  attain  their  full  growth.  Tliefe  finufes  are  alw’ayg 
full  of  a  foft  white  matter,  which  furniflies  thefe  worms, 
with  a  proper  nourifliment,  and  are  fufflciently  large 
foi  their  habitation;  and  wben  they  have  here  acouircd 
their  deftined  growth,  in  which  they  are  lit  to  undergo 
their  changes  for  the  fly-ftate,  they  leave  their  old  habi¬ 
tation,  and,  balling  to  the  earth,  bui*y  themfelves  there  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  hatched  into  flies,  the  female,  whea 
(he  has  been  impregnated  by  the  male,  knows  that  the 
nofe  of  a  fheep  or  other  animal  is  the  only  place  for  her 
to  dcpofit  her  eps,  in  order  to  their  coming  to  maturi¬ 
ty.  Ml  Valhliueri,  to  whom  the  world  owes  io  many 
difeoveries  in  the  infed  dais,  is  the.  Bill  who  has  given 
any  true  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  worms.  ^  But 
though  their  true  hiilory  hud  been  rill  that  time  un¬ 
known,  the  creatures  llieinfclvcs  were  very  early  difeo¬ 
vered, ^  and  many  ages  fiiice  were  elieeined  irreat  medi¬ 
cines  in  epilepfies. 

^  The  fly  produced  from  tliis  worm  has  all  the  time  of 
Its  h^e  a  very  lazy  difpofition,  and  does  not  like  to 
make  any  ufe  cither  of  its  legs  or  wings.  Its  head  and  ' 
corlekt  tog  ^Jier  are  about  as  long  a^s  its  body,  which 
IS  competed  of  five  rings,  ibeaked  on  the  back  ;  a  pale 
yellow  and  brown  are  there  dhpoied  in  irregular  fpots  j. 
the  belly  is  oi  the  lame  colours,  but  they  are  there  more 
regularly  dilpofed,  for  the  brown  here  makes  three  lines, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  fide,  and  all  the  - 
iiitern-iediate  Ipaccs  are  yellow.  'I'he  wings  are  nearly  of 
the  fime  length  with  the  body,  and  are  a  little  inclined 
in  their  pofition,  fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  body  ;  they  do 
not,  however,  cover  it  ;  but  a  naked  fpace  is  left  betw^een 
them.  T  he  ailerons  or  petty  wings  w'hich  arc  found  un¬ 
der  each  of  the  wings  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  per- 
fedly  cover  the  balancers,  fo  that  they  are  not  to  be 
leen  without  lifting  up  thefe. 

i  he  fly  \vill  live  two  months  ?dter  it  is  firft  produ¬ 
ced,  but  will  take  no  nourifhment  of  any  kind  ;  and  pof- 
libly  It  may  be  of  the  fame  nature  wuth  the  butterflies, 
which  never  take  any  food  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  living  m  that  date.  Ileaumur,  Hid.  Inf.  vol  iv, 
p.  552,  5cc, 

I  o  find  a  proper  compofition  for  marlring  fheep  is 
a  matter  great  importance,  as  great  quantities  of  wool  tion  for 
are  every  year  rendered  ulclefs  by  the  pitch  and  tar 
with  which  they  are  uftially  marked.  T  he  requifite 
qualities  for  fuch  a  compofition  are,  that  it  be  cheap, 
that  the  colour  be  drong  and  lading,  fo  as  to  bear  the 
changes  of  weather,  and  not  to  injure  the  wool.  Dr 
Dewis  recommends  for  tliis  purpofe  melted  tallow,  with 
io  much  cha>-coal  in  fine  powder  dirred  into  it  as  is  fuf- 
licient  to  make  it  of  a  full  black  colour,  and  of  a  thick 
confidence.  This  mixture,  being  applied  warm  with  a 
rnarkitig  iron,  on  pieces  of  flannel,  quickly  fixed  or  har¬ 
dened,  bore  moderate  rubbin^r,  refilled  the  fun  and  raln» 
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and  yet  could  be  walbcd  out  freely  with  foap,  or  Jey,  It  bad  a  caftk  buiU 
or  Hale  urine.  In  order  to  render  it  Hill  more  durable, 
and  prevent  its  being  rubbed  off,  with  the  tallow  may 
be  melted  an  eighth,  fjxth,  or  fourth,  of  its  weight  of 
tar,  which  will  readily  wafh  out  along  with  k  from  the 
wool.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  361* 

SHh'FP-Stealing,  See  Theft.  *  «  •  • 

SHEERING,  in  the  feadangiiage.  When  a  Ihip  is 
Tiot  fteered  ffeadily,  they  fay  Ihe  fheers,  or  goes  Oieer- 
Tiv,^  ;  or  when,  at  anchor,  Ihe  goes  in  and  out  by  means 
of  the  current  of  the  tide,  they  alfo  fay  (he  fheers. 

SHEERNESS,  a  fort  in  Kent,  feated  on  the  point 
where  the  river  Medway  falls  into  the  Thames.  It  was 
built  by  king  Charles  II.  after  the  infult  of  the  Dutch, 
who  burnt  the  men  of  war  at  Chatham.  T.  he  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  in  which  the  officers  lodge,  make  a  pretty 
little  neat  town  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  yard  and  a  dock, 
a  chapel  and  a  chaplain.  Mr  Lyons,  who  failed  with 
the  Honourable  Captain  Phipps  in  his  voyage  towards 
the  pole,  fixed  the  longitude  of  Sheeraefs  to  o.  48 .  E. 

-its  latitude  5  lO  25'.  ^  .  r  j  .  i, 

SHEERS,  a  name  given  to  an  engine  ufed  to  hoilt 
or  difplace  the  lower  mafts  of  a  Ihip.  The  ffieers  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  royal  navy  are  compofed 
of  fevcral  long  mafts,  whofe  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of 
the  hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outwaid 
from  the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  veflel 
whofe  mafts  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles, 
which  extend  from  the  head  of  the  maft  to  the  ftieer- 
heads,  are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  toward  the  maft- 
bead,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  u.  maft  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  ftupj 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  depending  from 
n _ tnrklps  is  nroduced 


the  flieer-heads.  Tlie  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  produced 
by  two  capfteins,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this  purpofe. 

In  merchant  fhips  this  machine  is  compofed  of  two 
mafts  or  props,  erefted  in  the  fame  veffel  wherein  the 
maft  is  to  be  planted,  or  from  whence  it  is  to  he  remo¬ 
ved.  Tlte  lower  ends  of  thefe  props  reft  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fides  of  the  deck,  and  their  upper  parts  are  faften- 
^d  acrofs,  fo  as  that  a  tackle  which  hangs  from  the  in- 
terfeaion  m^y  be  almoft  perpendicularly  above  the 
Jfation  of  the  maft  to  which  the  mechanical  powers  are 
applied.  Thefe  (beers  are  fecured  by  ftay8,_  which  ex¬ 
tend  forward  and  aft  to  the  oppofite  extremities  «f  the 
veftel. 

SHEET-Lead.  See  Plumbery. 

Sheet,  in  fea-Ianguage,  a  rope  faftened  to  one  or 
both  the  lower  corners  of  a  fall,  to  extend  and  retain  it 
in  a  particular  ftation.  When  a  fhip  fails  with  a  lateral 
wind,  the  lower  corner  of  the  main  and  fore  fail  are  faf- 
Teiied  by  a  tack  and  a  fheet ;  the  former  being  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  the  latter  to  leeward  ;  the  tack,  however,  is 
entirely  diffufed  with  a  ftern  wind,  whereas  the  fail  is 
never  fpread  without  the  affiftance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
fheets.  The  ftay-fails  and  ftudding-fails  have  only  one 
tack  and  one  ffieet  each  :  the  ftayTail  tacks  are  always 
faftened  forward,  and  the  flieet  drawn  aft;  but  the  ftud- 
ding-fail  tack  draws  the  under  clue  of  the  fail  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  boom,  whereas  the  fheet  is  eniplo)  ed  to 
extend  the  inmoft. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  town  in  tke  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  about  162  miles  from  London,  is  a  large, 
thriving,  populous  town  on  the  borders  of  Derbyfture; 
has  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  Don,  and  another  over 
the  Sheaf,  and  a  church  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
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V.  v'*—  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  Shel!i<il4 
whigh,  or  elfe  in  the  manor-houfe  of  the  Park,  Mary  — 
Q^een  of  Scots  was  prifoner  1 6  or  17  years  ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  it  w^as,  with  feveral  others,  by 
order  of  parliament  demoliftied.  In  1673  an  hofpital 
was  ere6led  here,  and  endowed  with  20cl.  a-year.  There 
is  a  charity- fcliool  for  30  boys,  and  another  for  30  girls. 

Ibis  town  has  been  noted  feveral  hundred  years  for  cut¬ 
lers  and  fmiths  manufactures,  which  were  encouraged 
and  advanced  by  the  neighbouring  mines  of  iron,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  files  and  knives,  or  whittles  ;  for  the  laft  of 
which  efpecially  it  has  been  a  ftaple  for  above  300  y^ears; 
and  it  is  reputed  to  excel  Birmingham  in  thefe  wares, 
as  much  as  itTs  furpafled  by  it  in  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and 
polifhed  ftecl.  The  firft  mills  in  England  for  turning 
grindftones  were  alfo  fet  up  here.  The  hoiifes  look 
black  from  the  continual  fmoke  of  the  forges.  Here 
are  600  mafter  cutlers,  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of  the 
Cutlers  of  Hallamjhire  (of  which  this  is  reckoned  the  chief 
town),  who  employ  not  lefs  than  40,000 'perfons  in 
the  iron  manufadures  ;  and  each  of  the  matters  gives  a 
particular  itamp  to  his  w’ares.  There  is  a  large  market 
on  Tuefday  for  many  commodities,  but  efpecially  for 
corn,  which  is  bought  up  here  for  the  whole  Weft  Ri¬ 
ding,  Derbyftiire,  and  Nottlnghamfhire.  It  has  fairs 
on  Tuefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  November  28. 

In  the  new  market-place,  ereded  by  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  ffiambles  are  built  upon  a  moft  excellent  plan, 
and  ftrongly  inclofed.  There  are  feveral  other  new  good 
buildings,  fuch  as  a  large  and  elegant  odagon  chapel 
belonging  to  the  hofpital  or  almshoufes  ;  likewife  a  good 
aftembly.room  and  theatre.  We  muft  not  omit  the  large 
fteam-engine,  lately  finiffied,  for  the  purpofe  of  polilh- 


ing  and  grinding  the  various  forts  of  hardware.  The 
parifn  being  very  large,  as  well  as  populous,  Mary  1. 
incorporated  I2  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  their 
fucceflbrs  for  ever,  by  the  ftyle  of  the  Twelve  Capital 
Burgejfes  of  Sheffield^  empowering  them  to  eled  and 
ordain  three  priefts  to  affill  the  vicar,  who  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  certain  lands  and  rents  which  fhe  gave  out 
of  the  crown  ;  and  fince  this  fcttlement  two  more  cha¬ 
pels  have  been  built  in  two  hamlets  of  this  parlfh, 
which  are  ferved  by  two  of  the  affiftants,  ^  while  the 
third,  in  his  turn,  helps  the  vicar  in  his  parifh-church, 
James  1.  founded  a  free  grammar-fehool  here,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  1 3  fchool  burgeffes  to  manage  the  revenue,  and 
appoint  the  mafter  and  ufher.  A  new  chapel  was  built 
lately  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  town 
and  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry.  Water 
is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  Sheffield,  whofe  inhabitants 
pay  but  a  moderate  rent  for  it.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  fome  mines  of  alum.  The  remains  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fortification  between  this  town  and  Rotheram, 
wdiich  is  fix  miles  lower  down  the  river,  are  ftill  vifible.; 
and  here  is  alfo  the  famous  trench  of  five  miles  long, 
by  fome  called  Devil's  or  Dane's  Banh^  and  by  others 
Kemp  Bank  and  Temple's  BanL  W.  Long.  1.  29-  N. 
Dat.  53.  20. 

Sheffield  (John),  duke  of  Buckinghamfture,  an 
eminent  writer  of  the  laft'  and  prefent  century,  of 
great  perfonal  bravery,  and  an  able  minifter  of  ftate, 
.was  born  about  1650.  He  loft  his  father  at  nine 
years  of  age ;  and  his  mother  marrying  lord  Oflul- 
fto,n,  the  care  of  his  education  was  left  entirely  to  a 
governor,  who  did  not  greatly  improve  him  in  his 
ftudiea.  Finding  that  he  was  deficient  in  many  parts 
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of  literature,  he  rcfolved  to  devote  a  eertain  number 
of  hours^  every  day  to  his  ftudles ;  and  thereby  !m- 
^  proved  himfelf  to  the  degrree  of  learning  he  afterwards 
attained.  Though  poflefTed  of  a  good  eflate,  he  did 
not  abandon  himfelf  to  pleafure  and  Indolence,  but 
entered  a  volunteer  in  the  fecond  Dutch  war;  and 
accordingly  was  In  that  famous  naval  engagement 
where  the  duke  of  York  commanded  as  admiral  i  on 
which  occafion  his  lordfhip  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that 
he  was  appointed  commander  oi^the  Royal  Catharine, 
fde  afterward  made  a  campaign  in  the  French  fervice 
under  M.  de  Turenne.  As  Tangier  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  to  head  the 
forces  which  were  fent  to  defend  It  ;  and  accordingly 
was  appointed  to  command  them.  He  was  then  earl 
of  Mulgrave,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  king  Charles  IT.  The  Moors  retired  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  majefty  V,  forces  ;  and  the  refult  of  the  ex- 
pedition  was  the  blowing  up  of  Tangier.  He  continu¬ 
ed  In  feveral  great  polls  during  the  fhort  reign  of  king 
James  II.  till  that  unfortunate  prince  was  dethroned. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  though  he  paid  his  refpedls  to  king 
William  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet 
did  not  accept  of  any  polt  in  the  government  till  fome 
years  after.  In  the  lixth  year  of  William  and  Mary 
he  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  mofl  adive  and  zealous 
oppofers  of  the  bill  which  took  away  Sir  John  Fen¬ 
wick’s  life  ;  and  exerted  the  utmoft  vigour  in  carrying 
through  the  Treafon  Bill,  and  the  biU  for  TriennialPa?- 
liaments.  Fie  enjoyed  fome  confiderable  polls  under  king 
William,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his  favour  and  confidence. 
In  1702  he  was  fworn  lord  privy-feal ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commllTioners  to  treat  of 
an  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  In  1 703  he 
was  created  duke  of  Normanby,  and  foon  after  duke  of 
Buckinghamlhire.  In  17 1 1  he  was  made  Reward  of  her 
majelly’s  houfehold,  and  prefident  of  the  council.  During 
queen  Anne’s  reign  he  was^  but  once  out  of  employ, 
ment ;  and  then  he  voluntarily  rcfigned,  being  attached 
to  what  were  called  the  T ory  principles.  Her  majeRy 
offered  to  make  him  lord- chancellor ;  but  he  declined  the 
office.  ^  He  was  inRrumental  in  the  change  of  the  mi- 
mRry  in  1710.^  A  circumRance  that  refleds  the  high- 
eR  honour  on  him  is,  the  vigour  with  which  he  a&d  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  Catalans,  who  afterward  were  fo 
inhumanly  facrificed.  He  was  furvived  by  only  one  le- 
gitimate  fon  (who  died  at  Rome  in  1735)  ;  but  left  fe¬ 
veral  natural  children.  His  worR  enemies  allow  that 
he  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  his  laR  wife,  natural 
daughter  to  king  James  IL  the  late  duchefs  of  Buck- 
ingham,  a  lady  who  always  behaved  with  a  dignity  fuit- 
Jlble  to  the  daughter  of  a  king.  He  died  in  1721. 
He  was  admired  by  the  poets  of  his  age  ;  by  Dryden! 
Prior,  and  Garth.  His  E Ray  on  Poetry  was- applauded 
^  Addifon,  and  his  Rehearfal  is  Rill  read  with  pleafure. 
His  writings  were  fplendidly  printed  in  1723,  in -two 
volumes  410  ;  and  have  fmee  been  reprinted  in  1729,  in 
two  v^ls  8vo.  The  RrR  contains  his  poems  on  various 
tubjeas :  the  fecond,  his  profe  works ;  which  confiR  of 
hiRoncal  memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament,  charaders, 
dialogues,  critical  obfervations,  eflays,  and  letters.  It 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1729  is- 
caltrated  ;  lome  particulars  rdathig  to  the  revolution  in 
tnat  of  1723  having  given  offence. 

SHEFFIELDIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants 
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belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  tlie  order 
of  monogynia.  The  corolla  is  beU-(haped ;  the  fila- 
ments  are  lo,  of  which  every  fecond  is  barren.  I'he 
ppfule  confifts  of  one  cell,  which  has  four  valves.  There 
IS  only  one  fpecies,  the  repms. 

SHEIK,  in  the  oriental  ctiftoms,  the  perfon  who 
has  the  care  of  the  mofques  in  Egypt ;  his  duty  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  imams  at  Conftantinople.  There 
are^  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  to  every  mofque,  according 
to  Its  fize  or  revenue.  One  of  thefe  is  head  over  the 
reft,  and  anfwers  to  a  parifti-prieft;  with  us ;  and  has 
under  him,  in  large  mofques,  the  readers,  and  people 
who  cry  out  to  go  to  prayers ;  but  in  fmall  mofques 
the  Iheik  is  obliged  to  do  all  this  himfelf.  In  fuch  it 
IS  their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque,  to  cry  to  prayers, 
and  to  begin  their  ftiort  devotions  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  who  ftand  rank  and  file  in  great  orders 
and  make  all  their  motions  together.  Every  Friday 
the  Iheik  makes  an  harangue  to  his  congregation. 

SHEiR.Belkt,  the  name  of  an  officer  in 'the  Oriental 
nations.  In  Egypt  the  iheik-bellet  is  the  head  of  a 
city,  and  is  appointed  by  the  pacha.  The  bufinefs  of 
this  officer  is  to  take  care  that  no  innovations  be  made 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Porte,  and  that  they 
lend  no  orders  which  may  hurt  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  all  his  authority  depends  on  his  credit 
and  intereR,  not  his^office  :  for  the  government  of  F^gvpt 

IS  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  often  the  people  of  the  leaR  pow¬ 
er  by  their  poRs  have  the  greateR  Influence  ;  and  a‘caia 
of  the  janizaries  or  Arabs,  and  fometimes  one  of  their 
meaneR  officers,  an  oda-baflia,  finds  means,  by  his  parts 
anfe  abilities,  to  govern  all  things. 

SHEILDS.  See  Shields. 

SHEKEL,  the  name  of  a  weight  and  coin  current 
among  the  ancient  Jews.  Dr  Arbuthnot  makes  the 
weight  of  the  fliekel  equal  to  9,penny  weights  24-  erains- 
Troy  \^iglit ;  and  the  value  equal  to  2  s.  ^-id.  Ster¬ 
ling.  The  golden  Riekel  was  worth  L.  i  :  16 :  6. 

QTjf  o^^^^^iology.  See  Anas. 

orlhLF,  among  miners,  the  fame  with  what  they- 
otherwife  call or  faji  country  ;  being  that- 
part  of  the  internal  Rruaure  of  the  earth  which  they 
find  lying  even  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  evidently 
retaining  its  primitive  form  and  fituation. 

SHELL,  in  natural  hiRbry,  a  hard,  and,  as  it  were, 
itony  covering,  with  which  certain  animals  are  defend¬ 
ed,  and  thence  called Jhell-flJh. 

The  fingular  regularity,  beauty,  and  delicacv  in  thcp  '  ■ 
ftrufture  of  the  Iheffi  of  animals,  and  the  variety  and^^Sr 
brilliancy  in  the  colouring  of  many  of  them,  at  the 
lame  time  that  they  Rrlke  the  attention  of  the  moR  in¬ 
curious  obfervers,  have  at  all  times  excited  philofophers 
to  inquire  into  and  detedl,  if  poffible,  the  caufes  and 
manner  of  their  fonnation.  But  the  attempts  of  iiatu- 
raluts,  ancient  and  modern,,  to  difeover  this  procefs 
have  conRantly  proved  unfuccefsfuL  M.  de  Reaumur 
^  1  alone  to  have  given  a  plaufible account^ 

at  leaR,  of  the  formation  of  the  Riell  of  the  garden-fnall 
in  particular,  founded  on  a  courfe  of  very  ingenious  ex¬ 
periments,, related  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  He  ther^»# 

‘■■^ftance  is  produced^/ 

e  y  by  the  perfpirable  matter  of  the  animal  conden  ,,  annceiyoQ^ 
fing  and  afterwards  hardening  on  Its  furfaee,  and  accord- P* 
ingjy  talang  the  figure  of  its  body,  which  has  perform- 
ed  the  office  of  a  mould  to  ft;  in  ihort,  that  ffie  ffiellin 
of  a  fnail,  and,  as  he  fuppofed,  of  all  other  aaimals  pof. 
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fefTed  of  fliells,  was  only  the  produA  of  a  viOwos  tranf. 
udation  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  contaiahi.r  earthy 
particles  united  by  mere  juxtapofition.  Thii  hypo- 
thefis,  however,  is  liable  to  very  great  and  iniur- 
mour.table  difficulties,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  formation 
of  Tome  of  the  moft  common  fnells ;  foi  Viow,  accorc- 
ing  to  tlus  fyftem,  it  may  be  afleed,  can  the  oyfter, 
for  inflance,  confidered  fiinply  as  a  mould,  torra  to  it- 
felf  a  covrering  fo  much  exceeding  its  own  body  in  dt- 
meniions  ? 

M.  Heriflant,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  ot 
Sciences  for  1766,  has  difeovered  the  ftru<^ure  of  fnells 
to  be  organical.  In  the  numerous  experiments  that 
he  made  on  an  immenfe  number,  and  a  very  f  r eat  va¬ 
riety,  of  animal  (hells,  he  conllantly  found  that  they 
were  compofed  of  two  diilind  fubilauccs  ;  one  of  which 
is  a  cretaceous  or  earthy  matter;  and  the  other  ap¬ 
peared,  from  many  experiments  made  upon  it  by 
burnino-,  diftillation,  and  oiherwife,  to  be  evidently  ot 
an  animal  nature.  Thefe  two  fubftanecs  he  dexterouf- 
ly  feparated  from  eacli  ether  by  a  very  eafy  chemical 
analyiis  ;  by  the  gentle  operation  of  which  they  were 
exhibited  Gi(lin6tly  to  view,  without  any  material  alte¬ 
ration  from  the  adion  of  the  foWent,  or  inftrument  em- 
jdoyed  for  that  purpofe.  On  an  entire  (hell  or  a 
fragment  of  one,  contained  in  a  glafs  veflel,  he  poured 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  nitrous  acid,  couhderably 
diluted  either  with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine.  Atter  the 
liquor  has  dlffolved  all  the  earthy  part  of  the  (hell 
(which  may  be  colkded  after  precipitation  by  a  fixed 
or  volatile  alkali),  there  remains  boating  in  it  a  foft  fub- 
ftance,  confiding  of  iRnumerable  membranes  ©f  a  rcti- 
ferm  appearance,  and  difpofed,  in  different  (hells,  in  a 
\’anety  of  pofitions,  which  conditutes  the  animal  part 
of  it.  Idiis,  as  it  has  not  been  affeded  by  the  folvent, 
retains  the  exad  figure  of  the  th til ;  and,  on  being  view- 
«»d  through  a  microfeope,  exhibits  fatisfadory  proofs  of 
a  vafcular  and  organical  drudure.  ^  He  (hows  that  this 
membranous  fubdance  is  an  appendix  to  the  body  of  the 
animal,  or  a  continuation  of  the  tendinous  fibres  that 
compofe  the  ligaments  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  its  fliell ; 
and  that  this  lad  owes  its  hardnefs  to  the  earthy  par¬ 
ticles  conveyed  through  the  vefiels  of  the  animal,  which 
fix  themfelves  into,  and  incrud,  as  it  we-re,  the  medies 
iormed  by  the  reticular  filaments  of  which  this  mem¬ 
branous  fubdance  is  compofed.  In  the  (hell  called  por- 
celaine^  in  particular,  the  delicacy  of  thefe  membranes 
was  fo  gieat,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  it  into  fpirit 
of  wine,  to  which  he  hud  the  patience  to  add  a  iimde 
drop  of  fpirit  of  nitre  day  by  day,  for  the  (pace  of  two 
months  ;  led  the  air  generated,  or  kt  loofe  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  on  the  earthy  fubdance,  (hviuld  tear  the 
compares  of  its  fine  membranous  drikture  into  (hat¬ 
ters  ;  as  it  certainly  v/ould  have  done  in  a  more  hady 
and  kfs  gentle  dldblution.  The  delicate  reticulated 
film,  left  after  this  operation,  had  all  the  tenuity  of  a 
fpidei-’s  web  ;  and  accordingly  he  does  not  attempt  to 
delineate  its  organization.  In  other  diells  he  employed 
even  five  or  fix  months  in  demon  drat  ing  the  complica¬ 
ted  membranous  drufture  of  this  animal-fubdance  by  this 
kind  of  chemical  anatomy.  In  general,  however,  the 
procefs  does  not  require  much  time. 

Of  the  many  fmgular  configurations  ai\cl  appearances 
of  the  membranous  part  of  different  (hells,  which  are 
deferibed  in ‘this  memoir,  and  are  delineated  in  feveral 
well  executed  plates,  we  (hall  mention  only,  as  a  fpe- 
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the  laminae  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  fhelb  of  the 
fame  kind,  after  having  been  expofed  to  the  operation 
of  the  author’s  folvent.  Befide  the  great  variety  of 
fixed  or  permanent  colours  with  which  he  found  the 
animal  filaments  of  thele  fhells  to  be  adorned,  it  is 
known,  that  the  (liell  icfelf  prefents  to  the  view  a  fuc- 
celTion  of  rich  and  changeable  colours,  the  produdtion 
of  which  he  cafily  explains  from  the  configurations  of 
their  membranes.  Nature,  he  obkrvcs,  always  ma;*- 
nificent  in  her  defigns,  but  fingularly  frugal  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  them,  produces  thde  brilliant  decorations  at 
a  verv  fmall  expence.  The  membranous  fubdance  a- 
bove-mentioned  is  plaited  and  rumpled,  as  it  were,  in 
fuch  a  maimer,  that  its  exterior  laminne,  incruded  with 
their  earthy  and  feml-tranfparent  matter,  form  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  little  prifms,  placed  in  all  kinds  of  direc¬ 
tions,  which  refrad  die  rays  of  light,  and  produce  all 
the  changes  of  colour  obfervable  in  thefe  (hells. 

With  refpedt  to  the  figures  and  colours  of  ihells,  it 
is  obfci*ved,\hat  river  (hells  have  not  fo  agreeable  or  di- 
veriified  a  colour  as  the  land  and  fea  (hells ;  but  the  va¬ 
riety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and  other  charaaers  of  fea 
(hells,  is  aimed  infinite.  1  he  number  of  didind  fpecies 
we  find  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  is  very  great;  and 
duubtkfs  the  deep  bottoms  of  the  fea,  and  the  (bores 
yet  unexplored  contain  multitudes  (till  unknown  to  us. 

Even  the  fame  fpecies  differ  in  fome  degree  in  almod 
every  individual ;  fo  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any  two  diells 

which  are  alike  in  all  reipcifts.  •  n  v  4 

This  wonderful  variety,  however,  is  not  all  the 
duce  of  one  fea  or  one  country  ;  the  different  parts  of  rhe  m  a 
the  world  afford  us  their  different  beauties.  BonambeauuM 
obfefves,  that  the  mod  beautEul  (hells  we  are  - obtained, 

ed  with  come  from  the  Ead  Indies'  and  from  the  Red 
fea.  This  is  in  fome  degree  countenanced  by  what  m 
found  to  this  day;  and  from  the  general  obfervations  of 
the  curious,  It  fetros,  that  the  lun,  by  the  ^reat  heat 
that  it  gives  to  the  countries  near  the  line,  exalts  the 
colours  of  the  fhells  produced  there,  and  gives  them  A 
hiftre  and  brilliancy  that  thole  of  colder  climates  always 
want :  and  it  may  be,  that  the  waters  of  thofe  vaft  fcas, 
which  are  not  fubjeft  to  be  weakened  by  frelh  rivers, 
give  a  no’urifhment  to  the  fifh,  that  may  add  to  the  bnl- 

iiancy  of  their  (hells.  ,  n 

The  fhores  of  Afia  furriilh  us  with  the  pearl-oyffer3si,ai. 
and  fcalloos  in  great  perteaiou.  About  Amboyna  are  fmn.l  in 

found  the'moft  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  cabbage-fhell,  Ana. 

the  arrofoir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral  oyitcis,  or 
echinattd  oyfters.  Here  alfo  aic  foinid  a  great  variety 
of  extremely  beautiful  inufeies,  teihiise,  and  voiutaj;' 
fome  tine  bueclnums,  and  the  Ihell  called  the  FAhtopim 
crown,  in  its  greatell  perfeAion.  'I'he  doha,  the  mo- 
rices,  and  the  caffandne,  are  alfo  kiund  on  tnefe  coaUs 
in  ereat  beauty.  Many  elegant  fnalls  and  fcrew-fhells 
are  alfo  brought  from  thence  ;  and  final!;,  the  fe^^ap.on 
and  fpider-fhells.  ’I'he  Maidive  and  Phtlippine  iflands, 
Bengal,  aud  the  coaft  Malabar,  abound  with  the  moll 
elegant  of  all  the  fpecies  of  fnads,  and  fumifh  many  other 
kinds  of  (hells  in  great  aliundarice  and  perfedion.  China 
abounds  in  the  fineff  fpede.  o(  porcelain  fhelk,  and  has 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fnails.  Japan  funufhes 
118  with  all  the  thicker  and  larger  bivalves  ;  and  tne  rile 
of  Cyprus  is  famous  above  all  other  parts  of  the  y/orld 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  pateda  or  limpet 
found  there. 
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America  affords  many  very  elej^ant  fhells,  but  neither 
in  fo  great  abundance  nor  beauty  as  the  djores  of  Afia. 
Panama  is  famous  for  the  cylinders  or  rhombi,  and  we 
have  befide,  from  the  fame  place,  fome  good  porcelains, 
and  a  very  fine  fpecies  of  doliuniy  or  concha  glohoja^  call¬ 
ed  from  this  place  the  Panama  purple  JhelL  One  of  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  alfo  known  among  our 
natiiralirts  under  the  name  of  the  Panama  (hell.  About 
Brafil,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  found  mu- 
rices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and  alfo  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  porcelains,  purpuras,  pedlens,  neritae,  biicardiac 
or  heart-fhclls,  and  elegant  limpets.  The  ifle  of  Cay¬ 
enne  affords  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  buccinum 
kind,  and  the  Midas  ear  is  found  principally  about  this 
place.  Jamaica  and  the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes  have  their 
ihores  covered  with  porcelains,  chamae,  and  bucclna ; 
and  at  St  Domingo  there  are  found  almoft  all  the  fame 
fpecies  of  fhells  that  we  have  from  the  Eall  Indies ;  only 
they  are  lefs  beautiful,  and  the  colours  more  pale  and 
dead.  The  pearl-oyfter  is  found  alfo  on  this  coafl,  but 
fmaller  than  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  At  Martin ico  there 
are  found  in  general  the  fame  fhells  as  at  St  Domingo, 
but  yet  lefs  beautiful.  About  Canada  are  found  the 
violet  chamas,  and  the  lakes  of  that  country  abound 
with  mufcles  of  a  very  elegant  pale  blue  and  pale 
red  colours.  Some  fpecies  of  thefe  are  remarkably 
light  and  thin  ;  others  are  very  thick  and  heavy.  The 
Oreat  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in  fhells  : 
the  principal  kind  found  there  are  mufcles  of  feveral 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  of  confideiable  beauty.  A- 
bout  Carthagena  there  are  many  mother-of-pearl  fhells, 
but  they  are  not  of  fo  brilliant  colours  as  thofe  of  the 
Perfian  gulf.  The  ifland  of  Magellan,  at*tlie  fouthern 
point  of  America,  furniflies  us  with  a  very  remarkable 
fpecies  of  mufcle  called  by  its  name  ;  and  feveral  very 
elegant  fpecies  of  limpets  are  found  there,  particularly 
the  pyramidal, 

^  III  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  there  is  a  prodi¬ 
gious  quantity  of  that  fmall  fpecies  of  porcelain  which 
is  ufed  there  as  money  ;  and  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
porcelain  on  the  fame  coafl  which  is  all  over  white : 
the  women  make  bracelets  of  thefe,  and  the  people  of 
the  Levant  adorn  their  hair  with  them.  The  coafl  of 
Zanguebar  is  very  rich  in  fhells :  we  find  there  a  vafl 
variety  of  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty;  and  the  nwx  marls  or  fea-nut  is  very  frequent 
there.  Befide  thefe,  and  many  other  fhells,  there  are 
found  on  this  coaft  all  the  fpecies  of  nautili,  many  of 
which  are  very  beautiful.  The  Canary  ifles  abound 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  the  murices,  and  fome  other 
good  fhells ;  and  we  have  from  Madeira  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  echini  or  fca-eggs  different  from  thofe  of 
the  European  feas.  Several  fpecies  of  mufcles  are  alfo 
common  there,  and  the  auris  marina  is  nowhere  more 
abundant.  The  Red  fea  is  beyond  all  other  parts  of 
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with  them  a  vafl:  number  of  the  folens  of  all  the  known 
fpecies.  1  he  ifland  of  Sicily  is  famous  for  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  kind  of  oyfter  which  is  white  all  over ;  pinnas  ma¬ 
rinas  and  porcelains  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  there, 
with  tellinae  and  chamae  of  many  fpecies,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  beautiful  fhells.  Corfiea  is  famous, 
beyond  all  other  places,  for  vaft  quantities  of  the  pinnae 
marmae  ;  and  many  other  very  beautiful  ftiells  are  found 
there.  (Lifter,  Hift.  Conchyl. ^  About  Syracufe  are 
found  the  gondola  fhell,  the  alated  murex,  and  a  great 
variety  of  elegant  fnails,  with  fome  of  the  dolia  and  ne- 
rita“.  The  Adriatic  fea,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  lefs  fur- 
nifhed  with  fhells  than  almolt  any  of  the  feas  there¬ 
about.  Mufcles  and  oyfters  of  feveral  fpecies  are  how¬ 
ever  found  there,  and  fome  of  the  cordi'^orm  or  h^art- 
fhells;  there  are  alfo  fome  tellinae.  About  Ancona 
there  are  found  vaft  numbers  of  the  pliolades  buried  in 
ftone  ;  and  the  aures  marinas  are  particularly  frequent 
about  Puzzoli.  (Bonani,  Recreate  Ment.  et  Ocul).  $ 

The  ports  of  Marfeillcs,  Toulon,  and  Antibes,  are^’’^^^ 
full  of  piniias  mariiiae,  mufcles,  tellinae,  and  chamas.  ^ 
Tht  coafts  of  Bretagne  afford  great  numbers  of  the 
coiichae  anatiferas  and  pouffepieds ;  they  are  found  on 
old  rotten  boards,  on  fea  fubftances,  and  among  du¬ 
ffers  of  fponges.  The  other  ports  of  France,  as 
Rochelle,  Dunkirk,  Breft,  St  Maloes,  and  others,  fur- 
nifh  oyfters  excellent  for  the  table,  but  of  the  com- 
mon  kind,  and  of  no  beauty  in  their  fhells  ;  great 
numbers  of  mufcles  are  alfo  found  there  ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  tellmos,  the  onion-peel  oyfters,  the  folens,  and 
conchas  anatiferas,  are  alfo  frequent  there.  At  Gran- 
villc,  in  Lower  Normandy,  there  are  found  very  beau¬ 
tiful  pedens,  and  fome  of  the  cordiform  or  heart- 
fhells. 

Our  own  Engllfh  coafts  arc  not  the  leaft  fruitful  in  Of  iiritam, 
fhells,  tho’  they  do  not  produce  fuch  elegantly  painted 
ones  as  the  Indies.  About  Plymouth  are  found  oyfters, 
mufcles,  and  folens,  in  great  abundance;  and  there,  and 
on  moll  ot  our  other  fhores,  are  numbers  of  the  aures  ma¬ 
rinas  and  dentalia,  with  pedens,  which  are  excellent  food; 
and  many  elegant  fpecies  of  the  cham^  and  telling  are 
fifhed  up  in  the  fea  about  Scarborough  and  other  places. 

Ireland  affords  us  great  numbers  of  mufcles,  and  fome 
very  elegant  Icallop-fhells  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
pholades  are  frequent  on  moft  of  our  fhores.  We  have 
alfo  great  variety  of  the  buccina  and  cochleje,  fome  vo- 

r  Guernfey  coaft,  a  peculiarly  beauti- 

iiiMnail,  calk-'d  thence  the  Guernfey -fnaih 

ilie  coafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  afford  much  theOfSpiin 
iMe  Ipecies  of  fhells  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  they  are^”^  Portu^ 
of  much  fainter  colours,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty. 
lliere  are,  according  to  Tavernier  and  others,  fome  ri¬ 
vers  in  Bavaria  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a  fine 
water.  About  Cadiz  there  are  found  very  large  pinnse 
marinas,  and  fome  fine  buccina.  The  iiles  of  Malorca 


T  J  ^  ucyuiia  aii  omer  parts  or  marinas,  and  lome  fine  buccina.  The  iiles  of  Malorra 

the  world  abundant  in  fbells,  fcarce  any  kind  is  want-  and  Minorca  afFord  a  great  variety  of  extremely  elegant 
ing  theie;  but  what  we  principally  have  from  thence  fhells.  The 


ing  there ;  but  what  we  principally  have  from  thence 
are  tlie  purpuras,  porcelains,  and  echini  marlni. 

The  Mociiterraneaii  and  Northern  ocean  contain  a 
great  variety  of  fhells,  and  many  of  very  remarkable  ele¬ 
gance  and  beauty ;  they  are  upon  the  whole,  however, 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  hLafl  Indies.  The  Me¬ 
diterranean  abounds  much  more  in  fhells  than  the  O- 
ceau.  he  gulf  of  1  arentum  affords  great  variety  of 
purpune,  of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elegant  oyfters;  the 
<x)3fts  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  afford  alio  the  fame,  and 
V^L.  XVII.  Part.  1. 


fhells.  The  pinnas  marinas  are  alfo  very  numerous 
there,  and  their  filk  is  wrought  into  gloves,  ftockino-a 
and  other  tilings.  The  Baltic  affords  a  great  many 
beautiful  fpecies,  but  particularly  an  oraiige-coloiired 
pcaen,  or  fc  all  op -fhell,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  ^ 

Ihe  fiefli  water  fhells  are  found  much  more  fre- Frefk^wa- 
quently,  and  in  much  greater  plenty  than  the  fea  ter  fheils, 
kinds ;  there  is  fcarce  a  pond,  a  ditch,  or  a  river  of 
frefh  water  in  any  part  of  the  w^orld  in  wdiich  there 
Y  y  are 


Shells. 
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are  not  found  vafl  numbers  of  tbefe  (hells  with  the  miter  (Im,  which  is  in  many  rough  and  downy  or  hru^^^^ 


»3 

Art  of  po 

lifhitig 

fhelis. 


flih  living  in  them.  All  thefe  (hells  are  fmall,  and 
they  are  of  very  little  beauty,  being  ufually  of  a  plain 
greyi(h  or  brownilh  colour.  Our  ditehes  afford  us 
chamse,  bueeina,  neritae,  and  fome  patellx  ;  but  the 
Nile,  and  fome  other  rivers,  furniflied  the  ancients  with 
a  (pccies  of  tellina  which  was  large  and  eatable,  and  fo 
much  fuperior  to  the  common  fea  tellina  in  flavour, 
that  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tellina  regia, 

“  the  royal  tellina.”  We  have  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bucci- 
num  common  in  our  fre(h  waters,  which  is  very  ele- 
oant,  and  always  has  its  operculum  in  the  manner  ot 
the  larger  buccina ;  a  fmall  kind  of  mufcle  is  alfo  very 
common,  which  is  fo  extremely  thin  and  tender,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  handled  without  breaking  to  pieces,  fhe 
lar»e  frerti  water  mufcle,  commonly  called  in  England 
the  inefe.mu/ile.  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  defcnption; 
and  the  fize  fuiSciently  diftinguilhes  it  from  all  other 

frefh  w'ater  (hells.  ,  ., , , 

In  colleaing  (hells,  it  is  moft  advifable,  whenever 
it  can  be  done,  to  get  thofe  which  have  in  them  the  li. 
ying  animals  ;  becaufe  we  (hall  thus  obtain  the  natural 
hiltory  of  the  animals,  and  the  (hells  themfelyes  In  their 
natural  beauty,  and  the  full  glow  of  their  colours. 
Shells  (hould  be  alfo  procured  from  the  deeper  parts 
of  their  reforts,  and  immediately  after  (forms  on  the 
fea  beaches  and  (hoies;  becaufe,  by  being  much  e-xpofed 
to  the  fun,  their  colours  fade,  and  they  are  liable  to 
other  accidents  that  injure  them.  In  order  to  kill  the 
fifli  that  inhabits  them,  Mr  Da  Cofta  advifes  to  give 
them  a  quick  dip  in  boiling  water,  and  when  they  are 
cooled,  to  lay  them  in  cold  water  till  they  are  cleaned  ; 
and  In  this  operation  they  (hould  not  be  touched  with 
aquafortis,  or  any  other  aeid,  not  expofed  to  the  heat 

of  the  fire  and  fun.  _  ,  ,  • 

The  art  of  poliftiing  (hells  arrived  but  lately  at  its 
prefent  (late  of  perfeaion  ;  and  as  the  love  of  lea- (hells 
is  become  fo  common  among  us,  it  may  not  be  difagree- 
able  to  the  reader  to  find  fome  Inflrudions  In  executing 
fo  pleafing  a  method  of  adding  to  their  natural  beauty, 
the  rules  for  which  are  at  prefent  fo  little  known,  though 
the  effeft  of  them  be  fo  much  efteemed. 

Among  the  immenfe  variety  of  (hells  which  we  are 
acquainted  with,  fome  are  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  or 
found  on  its  (hores  in  all  their  perfedion  and  beauty ; 
their  colours  being  all  fpread  by  nature  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  their  natural  pollfh  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
art  could  give.  Where  nature  is  in  hericlf  thus  perfed, 
it  were  madnefs  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  her 
charms :  but  in  others,  where  the  beauties  are  latent 
and  covered  with  a  -coarfer  outer  fl^in,  art  is  to  be  called 
in ;  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all  the  internal 

beauties  appear.  rn.  i 

Among  the  (hells  which  are  found  naturally  poliOied 

are  the  porcelains,  or  cowries ;  the  cafTanders ;  the  do- 
lia,  or  conchas  globof«,  or  tuns ;  fome  buccina,  the  vo- 
lutes,  and  the  cylinders,  or  olives,  or,  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  though  improperly  called,  the  rhombi ;  excepting 
only  two  or  three,  as  the  tiara,  the  plumb,  and  the 
butter- tub  rhombus,  where  there  is  an  unpromifing  film 
on  the  furfacc,  hiding  a  very  great  (hare  of  beauty  with¬ 
in.  Though  the  generality  of  the  (hells  of  thefe  genera 
are  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  all  their  beauty,  and  in  their 
utmoft  natural  polifh,  there  are  feveral  other  genera,  in 
which  all  or  moft  of  the  fpecies  are  taken  up  naturally 
rough  and  foul,  and  covered  with  an  epidermis,  or  coarfe 


The  tellinae,  the  inufeles,  the  eoehlese,  and  many  others,  ' 
are  of  this  kind.  The  more  nice  colledlors,  as  natura- 
lifts,  inhft  upon  having  all  their  (hells  in  their  natiye 
and  genuine  appearance,  as  they  are  found  when  living 
at  fea ;  but  the  ladies,  who  make  collections,  hate  the 
difagreeable  outfides,  and  will  have  all  fiich  polidied. 

It  would  be  very  advifable,  however,  for  both  kinds  ot 
colle6lors  to  have  the  fame  (Imlls  in  different  fpecimens 
both  rough  and  polifhed :  the  naturalift  would  by  this 
means, .  belides  knowing  the  outfide  of  the  fiiell,  be 
better  acquainted  wuth  its  internal  characters  than  he 
otherwufe  could  be,  and  the  lady  would  have  a  pleafurc 
in. comparing  the  beauties  of  the  (hell,  in  its  wrought 
(late,  to  its  coarfe  appearance  as  nature  gives  it.  How 
many  elegancies  in  this  part  of  the  creation  niuft  be 
wholly  loll  to  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  affiftance  of  an 
art  of  this  kind  !  Many  (hells  in  their  native  ftate  are 
like  rough  diamonds ;  and  we  ean  form  no  juft  idea  of 
their  beauties  till  they  have  been  poli(hed  and  wrought 
into  form. 

■  Though  the  art  of  polilhing  (hells  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  (hells  ;  for  without 
the  utmoft  care,  the  means  ufed  to  polKh  and  beautify 
a  (hell  often  wholly  deftroy  it.  When  a  (liell  is  to  be 
poliftied,  the  firft  thing  to  be  examined  is  whether  it 
have  naturally  a  fmooth  furface,  or  be  covered  with  tu- 
bercles  or  prominences. 

A  (hell  which  has  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  natural 
dull  polifti,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  wdth 
a  piece  of  chamoy  leather,  with  fome  tripoli,  or  fine 
rotten  ftone,  and  will  become  of  a  perfcClly  bright  and 
fine  polKh.  Emery  is  not  to  be  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
becaufe  it  w^ears  away  too  much  of  the  (hell.  This 
operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  experienced  perfon, 
that  knows  how  fuperfieial  the  work  muft  be,  and  wdiere 
he  is  to  ftop  ;  for  in  many  of  thefe  (liells  the  lines  are 
only  on  the  furface,  and  the  wearing  away  ever  fo  little 
of  the  (hell  defaces  them,  A  (hell  that  is  rough,  foul, 
and  crufty,  or  covered  wnth  a  tartareous  coat,  muft  be 
left  a  whole  day  fteeping  in  hot  water;  when  it  has  im¬ 
bibed  a  large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with 
rough  emery  on  a  ftiek,  or  with  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
in  order  to  get  off  the  eoat.  After  this,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  diluted  aquafortis,  fplrit  o(  fait,  or  any  other 
aeid;  and  after  remaining  a  few  moments  in  it, be  again 
plunged  into  common  water.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  fpeed  of  the  work.  After  this  it  is  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  linen  cloths,  impregnated  with  common 
foap ;  and  when  by  thefe  feveral  means  it  is  made  per- 
fedly  clean,  the  polKhing  is  to  be  finfthed  with  fine 
emery  and  a  hair-briilh.  If  a’  ter  this  the  (hell  when 
dry  appears  not  to  have  fo  good  a  polKh  as  w^as  deiired, 
it  muft  be  rubbed  over  wnth  a  foliition  of  gum  arable  ; 
and  this  will  add  greatly  to  iis  glofs,  without  doing  it 
the  fmalleft  injury.  The  gum-water  muft  not  be  too 
thick,  and  then  it  gives  no  fenfible  coat,  only  heighten¬ 
ing  the  colours.  The  white  of  an  egg  anfwers  this 
purpofc  alfo  very  well ;  but  it  is  fiibjeift  to  turn  yellow. 
If  the  (hell  has  an  epidermis^  which  will  by  no  means 
admit  the  polilhing  of  it,  it  is  to  be  dipped  feveral  times 

■  diluted  aquafortis,  that  this  may  be  eaten  off ;  and 
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then  the  (hell  is  to  be  polifhed  in  the  ufual  way  with, 
putty,  fine  emery,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a  fine  brufh. 
When  it  is  only  a  pellicle  that  hides  the  colours,  the 
(hells  muft  be  fteeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the 
»  (liin 
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flcin  worked  ojF  by  de^rrees  with  an  old  hie, 
the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  cylinders,  which  have  not 
the  natural  poHfh  of  the  reft. 

When  a  (hell  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  fatty  epi¬ 
dermis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  mufcles  and 
tellinse  ;  in  this  cafe  aquafortis  will  do  no  fervice,  as  it 
will  not  touch  the  fltin :  then  a  rouyrh  brufti  and  coarfe 
emery  are  to  be  iifed ;  and  if  this^  does  not  fuccecd, 
feal-flcin,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  JiJJo-Jlln  and  /y- 
mice-floncy  are  to  be  employed. 

When  a  iheil  has  a  thick  craft,  which  will  not  give 
way  to  any  of  thefe  means,  the  only  way  left  is  to 


plunge  it  feveral  times  into  ftrong  aquafortis,  till  the 
ilubborn  cruft  is  wholly  eroded.  The  limpets,  aiiris 
marina,  the  helmet-ftiells,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
this  kind,  muft  have  this  fort  of  management ;  hut  as 
the  defign  is  to  ftiow  the  hidden  beauties  under  the 
cruft,  and  not  to  deftroy  the  natural  beauty  and  polifh 
of  the  infide  of  the  ftiell,  the  aquafortis  mull  be  ufed  in 
this  manner  :  A  long  piece  of  w'ax  muft  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  one  end  of  it  made  perfeclly  to  cover  the 
whole  mouth  of  the  Ihell ;  the  other  end  will  then  ferve 
as  a  handle,  and  the  mouth  being  flopped  by  the  wax, 
the  liquor  cannot  get  in  to  the  infide  to  fpoil  it  ;  then 
there  muft  be  placed  ©n  a  table  a  vefTd  full  of  aquafortis, 
and  another  full  of  common  water. 

The  ihell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aquafortis  ;  and 
after  remaining  a  few  minutes  In  it,  is  to  be  taken 
out,  and  plunged  into  the  common  water.  The  pro- 
grefs  the  aquafortis  makes  in  eroding  the  furface  is 
thus  to  he  carefully  oblerved  every  time  it  is  taken 
out :  the  point  of  the  fhell,  and  any  other  tender  parts, 
are  to  he  covered  witli  wax,  to  prevent  the  aquafortis 
from  eating  them  away  ;  and  if  there  be  any  worm- 
holes,  they  alfo  muil  be  Hopped  up  with  w^ax,  other- 
wife  the  aquafortis  would  loon  eat  through  in  thofe 
places.  When  the  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  fhow  that  the  coat  is  fufficiently  eaten  away, 
then  the  Ihell  is  to  be  wrought  carefully  with  fine 
emery  and  a  brufti ;  and  when  it  is  poliftied  as  high  as 
can  be  by  this  means,  it  muft  be  wiped  clean,  and 
rubbed  over  with  gum-w^ater  or  the  w^hite  of  an  egg. 
In  this  fort  of  work  the  operator  muft  always  have  the 
caution  to  wear  gloves;  otherwife  the  Icaft  touch  of  the 
aquafortis  will  burn  the  fingers,  and  turn  them  yellow ; 
and  often,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  will  eat  off  the  ftcin 
and  the  nails. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  to  be  ufed  with  Ihells  which 
require  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  furface  to  be 
taken  off;  but  there  are  others  which  require  to  have  a 
larger  quantity  taken  oft',  and  to  he  uncovered  deeper : 
this  is  called  entirely  fcaling  a  lliell.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of  lead  or  thi.  Impreg¬ 
nated  with  rough  emery ;  and  the  Ihell  is  wrought  down 
ill  the  fame  manner  in  which  Hones  are  wrought  by  the 
lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  however,  than  the 
performing  this  work  with  nicety:  very  often  Ihells  are 
cut  down  too  far  by  It,  and  wholly  fpolled ;  and  to 
avoid  this,  a  coarfe  vein  muft  be  often  left  Handing  in 
fome  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  file, 
when  the  cutting  it  down  at  the  wheel  M^ould  have 
fpoiled  the  adjacent  parts. 

After  the  ftiell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a  proper  degree, 
it  is  to  be  poliftied  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten 
Hone,  with  a  wooden  wheel  turned  by  the  fame  machine 
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Tills  is  as  the  leaden  one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  work-  Sheik, 
ing  with  the  hand  with  the  fame  ingredients.  When  a 
ftiell  is  full  of  tubercles,  or  protuberances,  which  muft 
he  preferved,  it  is  then  impoffihle  to  ufe  the  wheel ;  and 
if  the  common  way  of  dipping  into  aquafortis  he  at¬ 
tempted,  the  tubercles  being  harder  than  the  reft  of 
the  fhell,  will  he  eat  through  before  the  reft  is  fiiffici- 
cntly  fcaled,  and  the  fhell  will  he  fpolled.  In  this  cafe, 
induftry  and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  efl'eaing  a 
poh'fti.  A  camePs'liair  pencil  muft  be  dipped  in  aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  and  with  this  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  ftiell 
muft  he  wetted,  leaving  the  protuberances  dry :  this  is 
to  he  often  repeated ;  and ’after  a  few  moments  the  ftiell 
is  always  to  be  plunged  into  water  to  flop  the  erofion 
of.  the  acid,  which  would  otherwife  eat  too  deep,  and 
deftroy  the  beauty  of  the  ftiell,  Wlieii  this  has  fufiici- 
eiitly  taken  off  the  foiilnefs  of  the  ftiell,  it  is  to  he  po¬ 
liftied  with  emery  of  the  finell  kind,  or  with  tripoli,  by 
means  of  a  fmall  flick,  or  the  common  pohfhing-llone 
uicdhy  the  goldfmitbs  may  he  ufed. 

ihis  is  a  very  tedious  and  troublefome  thmg,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  echinated  oyfters  and  miirices,  and 
fome  other  fuch  ftiells,  are  to  be  wrought;  and  what  is 
worft  of  all  Is,  that  when  all  this  labour  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  bufinefs  is  not  well  done  ;  for  there  ftill  re¬ 
main  feveral  places  which  could  not  he  reached  by  any 
inftrunient,  fo  that  the  ftiell  muft  iieceffarlly  be  rubbed 
over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg  afterwards, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  colours  and  give  a  glofs  ;  in 
fome  cafes  it  is  even  neceffary  to  give  a  coat  of  varnifti.  14 
Thefe  are  the  means  ufed  by  aitifts  to  hnghteii  the^°”’^ 
colours  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  (hells  ;  and 


changes  produced  by  policing  in  this  manner  are  fo  by  po'irm. 
great,  that  the  ftiell  can  icarcely  be  known  afterwards  injx  as  not 
to  be  the  fame  it  was  ;  and  hence  w^e  hear  of  new  (hells 
in  the  cabinets  of  colledors,  which  have  no  real  exiftence 
as  feparate^  fpecies,  but  are  (hells  w^ell  known,  difgul- 
fed  by  pollfhing.  lo  caution  the  reader  againft  er¬ 
rors  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  fpecies  thus  iifually  altered.  15 

The  onyx-ftiell  or  volute,  called  by  us  the  purp/e 
violeHipy  which  in  Its  natural  Hate  is  of  a  fimple  pale 
brown,  when  it  is  wrought  (lightly,  or  polifhed  with 
juft  the  fuperlicies  taken  off,  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 
and  when  it  Is  eaten  away  deeper,  it  appears  of  a  fine 
milk-w'hite,  wath  the  low^er  part  blulfti  ;  it  is  In  this 
Hate  that  It  is  called  the  onyx-Jbell  ;  and  it  is  preferved 
in  many  eabinets  in  its  rc  ugh  date,  and  in  its  yellow 
appearance,  as  different  fpecies  of  fticlls.  16 

^  he  niiolet  JJ^ellsy  fo  common  among  the  cuiious,  is^^^  ^^ 
a  fpecies  of  porcelain,  or  common  cowTy,  which  does^  '^* 
not  appear  in  that  elegance  till  it  has  been  poliftied  ; 
and  the  common  aun's  marina  (hows  itfelf  in  two  or 
three  different  forms,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  deeply 
w'rought.  In  its  rough  Hate  it  is  duftcy  and  coarfe,  of 
a  pale  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  pearly  wfithin  ;  when 
it  is  eaten  down  a  little  way  below  the  furface,  it  (hows 
vanegatlons  of  black  and  green  ;  and  when  Hill  farther 
eroded,  it  appears  of  a  fine  pearly  hue  within  and 
without.  17 

The  nautliusy  when  it  is  poliftied  down,  appears  all 
over  of  a  fine  pearly  colour ;  but  when  it  is  eaten 
away  but  to  a  fmall  depth,  it  appears  of  a  nne  yellowifti 
colour  with  duftcy  hairs.  The  burgau,  when  entirely 
cleared  of  its  coat,  is  of  the  moil  beautiful  pearheo- 
Y  y  2  lour  5 
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lour  5  but  v^ben  but  fli^htly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a 
variegated  mixture  of  gteeii  and  red ;  whence  it  has 
bcen^alled  the  parroquet  fielL  The  common  helmet- 
iheil,  when  wrought,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  fineft 
agate  ;  and  the  m’lifcles,  in  general,  though  very  plain 
{hells  imtheir  common  appearance,  become  very  beauti¬ 
ful  when  poliihed,  and  fliow  large  veins  of  the  moil  ele¬ 
gant  colours.  The  Perfian  ihell,  in  its  natural  ilate,  is 
all  over  wliite,  and  covered  with  tubercles  ;  but  when  it 
has  been  ground  down  on  a  wheel,  and  pollihed,  it 
appears  of  a  grey  colour,  with  fpots  and  veins  of  a 
very  bright  and  highly  poliilied  white.  I'he  limpets,  in 
general,  become  very  different  when  poliilied,  moil  of 
them  fhowing  very  elegant  colours  ;  ^moiig  thefe  the 
tortoife-fhell  limpet  is  the  principal ;  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  of  that  colour  or  trail fparence  till  it  has  been 
wrought. 

l  hat  elegant  fpecies  of  ihell  called  the  jiinqtiiUhama^ 
which  ha^  deceived  fo  many  judges  of  thefe  things  in¬ 
to  an  opinion  of  its  being  a  new  fpecies,  is  only  a  white 
chama  with  a  reticulated  fiirface  5  but  when  this  is  po- 
lifhed,  it  loies  at  once  its  reticular  work  and  its  colour, 
and  becomes  perfectly  finooth,  and  of  a  line  bright 
yellow.  The  violet-coloured  chama  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  when  worked  down  and  polifhed,  is  of  a  fine 
milk-white,  with  a  great  number  of  blue  veins,  diipo- 
fed  like  the  variegations  in  agates. 

The  ajf  s~sar  Jbell^  when  poliilied  after  working  it 
down  with  the  file,  becomes  extremely  gloify,^  and  ob¬ 
tains  a  fine  role-colour  all  about  the  mouth.  I  hefe  are 
fome  of  the  moll  frequent  among  an  endlefs  variety  of 
changes  wrought  on  (hells  by  polilhing  ;  and  we  find 
there  are  many  of  the  very  greatell  beauties  of  this  part 
of  the  creation  which  mull  have  been  loll  but  for  this 
method  of  fearching  deep  in  the  fubllance  of  the  Ihell 
for  them. 

The  Dutch  arc  very  fond  of  (hells,  and  are  very 
nice  in  their  manner  of  wording  them  :  they  are  under 
no  rellraint,  however,  in  their  works ;  but  ufe  the  moll 
violent  methods,  fo  as  often  to  dellroy  all  the  beauty  of 
the  Ihell.  'I  hey  file  them  down  on  all  Tides,  and  often 
take  them  to  the  wheel,  when  it  mull  dellroy  the  very 
chara6lers  of  the  fpecies.  Nor  do  they  flop  at  this  : 
but,  determined  to  have  beauty  at  any  rate,  they  are 
for  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently  add  fome 
lines  and  colours  with  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  fine  coat  of  varnifli,  fo  that  they  feem  the 
natural  lineations  of  the  fhell  :  the  Dutch  cabinets  are 
by  thefe  means  made  vei*y  beautiful,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  inftrudlors  in  natural  hillory. 
There  are  fome  artificers  of  this  nation  who  have  a  way 
of  covering  ihells  all  over  with  a  different  tinge  from 
that  which  nature  gives  them  ;  and  the  curious  are  of¬ 
ten  enticed  by  thefe  tricks  to  purchafe  them  for  new 
fpecies. 

There  is  another  kind  of  work  bellowed  on  certain 
fpecies  of  Ihells,  particularly  the  nautilus  ;  namely,  the 
tngraving  on  it  lines  and  elides,  and  figures  of  liars,, 
and  other  things.  This  is  loo  obvious  a  work  of  art 
to  fuffer  any  one  to  fiippofe  it  naturah  Buonani  has 
figured  feveral  of  thefe  wrought  Ihells  at  the  end  of  his- 
work  ;  but  this  was  applying  his  labour  to  very  little 
purpofe;  the  fhdls  are  fpoiled  as  objeds  of  natural  hillory 
by  it,  and  the  engraving  is  feldom  worth  any  thing.— 
They  arc  principally  done  in  the  Eafl  Indies^ 
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Shells  are  fufcjed  to  feveral  imperfedlpna  \  fome  of  Shell#, 
which  are  natural  and  others  accidental.  The  natural  ^ 

defeds  are  the  effed  of  age,  or  ficknefs  in  the  filh.^  The 
greatell  inifchief  happens  to  Ihells  by  the  fiffi  dying  intionso? 
them.  'Fhe  curious  in  thefe  things  pretend  to  be  al-lhclhna- 
ways  able  to  diftinguiffi  a  Ihell  taken  up  with  the  filh  ^ural  and 
alive  from  one  found  on  the  lliores  :  they  call  the  « 

a  livings  the  fecond  a  dead  fhell  ;  and  lay  that  the  co¬ 
lours  are  alw^ays  much  fainter  in  the  dead  lliells.  When 
the  Ihells  have  lain  long  dead  on  the  fhores,  they 
are  fubjed  to  many  injuries,  of  which  the  being  eaten 
by  fea- worms  is  not  the  leall :  age  renders  the  fineft 
Ihells  livid  or  dead  in  their  colours. 

Befules  the  imperfedions  arifing  from  age  and  fick¬ 
nefs  in  the  filh,  Ihells  are  fubjed  to  other  deformities, 
fuch  as  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  parts 
where  there  (hould  be  none.  When  the  fhell  is  va¬ 
luable,  thefe  faults  may  be  hid,  and  much  added  to^  the 
beauty  of  the  fpecimen,  without  at  all  injuring  it  as 
an  objed  of  natural  hillory,  which  lliould  always  be  the 
great  end  of  colleding  thefe  things.  The  cavities  may 
be  filled  up  with  maflic,  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
with  ifinglafs :  thefe  fubftances  muff  be  either  coloured 
to  the  tinge  of  the  Ihell,  or  elfe  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa¬ 
ter-colours  muff  fiiiilh  them  up  to  the  refemblance  of 
the  reft  ;  and  then  the  whole  fhell  being  rubbed  ovej* 
wnth  gum-water,  or  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  fcarce 
any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  :  the  fame  fubftances 
may  alfo  be  ufed  to  repair  the  battered  edge  of  a  fhell 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  off  be  not  too  large.  And 
when  the  excrefcences  of  a  fhell  are  faulty,  they  are  to 
be  taken  down  with  a  fine  file.  If  the  lip  of  a  fhell  be 
fo  battered  that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairing  by  any  ce¬ 
ment,  the  whole  muff  be  filed  down  or  ground  on  the 
wheel  till  it  become  even. 

Fojil  Shells,  Thofe  found  buried  at  great  depths 
in  the  earth. 

Of  thefe  fome  are  found  remaining  almoft  entirely 
in  their  native  ftate,  but  others  are  varioully  altered  by 
being  impregnated  with  particles  of  Hone  and  of  other 
foffils  ;  in  the  place  of  others  there  is  found  mere  ftone 
or.fpar,  or  fome  other  native  mineral  body,  expreffmg  all 
their  lineaments  in  the  moft  exa6l  manner,  as  having  been, 
formed  wholly  from  them,  the  fhell  having  been  firll  de- 
pofited  in  fome  folid  matrix,  and  thence  diffolved  by  very 
How  degrees,  and  this  matter  left  in  its  place,  on  the 
cavities  of  Hone  and  other  folid  fubftances,  out  of 
which  Ihells -had  been  diffolved  and  walhed  away,  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  filled  up  lefs  (lowly  v/ith  thefe  different 
fubftances,  whether  fpar  or  whatever  elfe  ;  thefe  fub- 
llances,  fo  filling  the  cavities,  can  neceffarily  be  of  no 
other  form  than  that  of  the  fhell,  to  the  abfence  of. 
which  the  cavity  was  owing,  though  all  the  nicer  li¬ 
neaments  may  not  be  fo  exadly  expreffed.  Befidcs 
thefe,  we  have  alfo  in  many  places  maffes  of  ftone 
formed  within  various  Ihells  ;  and  thefe  having  been 
received  into  the  cavities  of  the  fhells  while  they  were 
perfe£lly  fluid,  and  having  therefore  nicely  filled  all- 
their  cavities,  mull  retain  the  pcrfe£l  figures  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  part  ©f  the  fhell,  when  the  Ihell  itlelf  Ihould  be* 
worn  away  or  perilhed  from  their  outfide.  The  va¬ 
rious  fpecies  we  find  of  thefe  are,  in  many  genera,  as 
numerous  as  the  known  recent  ones  ;  and  as  we  have  in 
our  own  ifiaiid  not  only  the  Ihells  of  our  own  Ihores,. 
but  thofe  of  many  other  very  di&m  ones^  fo  we  have 
§  alfo 
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Sh«llsi.  a!fb  many  fpecles,  and  tliofe  in  _ 

are  in  their  recent  hate,  the  inliabitcints  of  other  ye^ 
unknown  or  unfearcheci  feas  and  fhores.  1  he  cockles, 
mufclcs,  oyfters,  and  the  other  common  bivalves  of 
our  own  fea3,  are  very  abundant :  but  we  have  alfo  an 
amazing  number  of  the  nautilus  kind,  particularly  of 
the  nautihis  grseeorum,  which  though  a  fliell  not  found 
living  in  our  own  or  any  neighbouring  feas,  yet  is 
found  buried  in  all  our  clay-pits  about  London  and 
ellewhere  ;  and  the  mod  frequent  of  all  fohil  faells^  in 
feme  of  our  counties  are  the  conchas  anom’ae,  which 
yet  we  know  not  of  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  their 
recent  ftate.  Of  this  fort  alfo  are  the  cornua  ammo- 
nis  and  the  gryphitse,  with  feveral  of  the  echinitae  and 
others. 

The  exadl  fimilitude  of  the  known  fliells,  recent  and 
foffil,  in  their  feveral  kinds,  will  by  no  means  fuffer  us 
to  believe  that  thefe,  though  not  yet  known  to  us  in 
their  living  ilate,  are,  as  fome  have  idly  thought,  a  fort 
of  lujtts  natura.  It  is  certain,  that  of  the  many  knowm 
fhores,  very  lew,  not  even  thole  of  our  own  ifland, 
have  been  yet  carefully  fearched  for  the  fhell-fifh  that 
Inhabit  them  ;  and  as  we  fee-  in  the  nautilus  gr decorum 
an  inflance  of  fhells  being  brought  from  very  diflant 
parts  of  the  world  to  be  buried  here,  we  cannot  won¬ 
der  that  yet  unknown  fhores,  or  the  unknown  bottoms 
of  deep  feas,  fhould  have  furnlflied  us  with  many  un¬ 
known  fhell-fifh,  which  may  have  been  brought  with 
the  reft  ;  whether  that  were  at  the  time  of  the  general 
deluge,  or  the  effeft  of  any  other  cataftrophe  ot  a  like 
kind,  or  by  whatever  other  means,  to  be  left  in  the  yet 
unhardened  matter  of  oiir  ftony  and  clayey  ftrata. 

Shells,  In  gunnery,  are  hollow  iron  balls  to  throw 
out  of  mortars  or  howitzers,  with  a  fufe-hole  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  to  load  them  with  powder,  and  to 
receive  the  fufe.  The  bottom,  or  part  oppofite  to  the 
fufe,  is  made  thicker  than  the  reft,  that  the  fufe  may 
fall  uppermoft.  But  in  Imall  elevations  this  does  not 
always  happen,  nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary ;  for,  let  the 
fhell  fall  as  it  will,  the  fufe  fets  fire  to  the  pow^der  with¬ 
in,  which  burfts  the  fhell,  and  caufes  great  devaftation. 
The  fhells  had  much  better  be  of  an  equal  thieknefs  ;  for 
then  they  burft  into  more  pieces. 

Mejfage  Shells^  are  nothing  more  than  howitz-fhells, 
in  the  infidb  of  which  a  letter  or  other  papers  are  put ; 
the  fufe  hole  is  ftopped  up  with  wood  or  cork,  and  the 
fhells  are  fired  out  of  a  royal  or  howitz,  either  into  a 
garrifoti  or  camp.  It  is  iuppoled,  that  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  letter  is  fent  knows  the  time,  and  according¬ 
ly  appoints  a  guard  to  look  out  for  its  arrival. 

SuhLL’FiJh,  Thefe  animals  arc  in  general  ovipa^ 
rous,  very  few  inftances  having  been  found  of  fuch  as 
are  viviparous.  Among  the  oviparous  kinds,  anatO'- 
mills  have  found  that  fome  fpecies  are  of  different  fexes, 
in  the  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  others, 
are  hermaphrodites,  every  one  being  in  itfelf  both  male 
and  female.  In  both  cafes  their  iiicreafe  is  very  nffme* 
rous,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  plants,  or  of  the 
moft  fruitful  of  the  infecl;  clafs.  The  eggs  are  very 
Imall,  and  are  hung  together  in  a  fort  of  clufters  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  humour,  which  is  always  placed 
about  them,  and  Is  of  the  nature  of  the  gelly  of  frog’s 
fpawn.  By  means  of  this,  they  are  not  only  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  the  parcel,  but  the  whole  clufter  Is  fattened 
Xo  the  rocks,  fliells,  or  other  folid  fubftances  5  ^ud  thus 
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great  numbers,  which  they  are  prefervedfrpm  being  driven  on  Ihore  by  the  waves, 

and  left  w^here  they  cannot  fueceed.  SccTestacea.  shenfione^ 
SHFLL'Gold,  Sec  Gold. 

SHEL  TIE,  a  Imall  but  ftrong  kind  of  horfe,  fa 
called  from  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  where  they  are  pro* 
duced. 

SHELVES,  in  fea-language,  a  general  name  given^ 
ta  any  dangerous  {hallows,  fand  banks,  or  rocks,  lying 
immediately  under  the  furfacc  of  the  water,  fo  as  to- 
intercept  any  ftiip  In  her  paffage,  and  endanger  her  de- 
ftru<^l:ion. 

S HENAN.  See  Dying  of  Leather,  vol.  Ix.  p. 

750,  foot-note. 

SHENSTONE  (William),  an  admired  Englifli 
poet,  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  plain  country  gentleman,  who 
farmed  his  owm  eftatc  in  Shropfhire,  w^as  born  in  No¬ 
vember  1714.  He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  , 
whom  his  poem  oF  the  “  School  miftrefs”  has  deliver¬ 
ed  to  pofteiity  ;  and  foon  received  fuch  delight  from 
books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  new  entertain- 
ment,  and  expeded  that,  when  any  of  the  family  w'ent 
to  market,  a  new  book  flaould  he  brought  him,  which, 
wLen  It  came,  was  in  fondriefs  carried  to  bed,  and  laid 
by  him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requeft  had  been  ne- 
glecled,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
fame  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night.  As  he 
grew  older,-  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  grammar-fehool 
in  Hales- Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr 
Crumpton,  an  eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where 
he^diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1 7  24),  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father;  and  foon  after  (Auguft  1726)  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther;  and  was,  with  his  brother,  who  died  aftei wards - 
unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who 
managed  the  eftate.  From  fchool  he  was  fent,  In  i73^> 
to  Pembroke  college  in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for  half 
a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Englifh  poetry  and  ele¬ 
gant  literatuie.  Here  it  appears  that  he  found  delight 
arid  advantage  ;  for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten 
years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firft  four 
years  he  put  on  the  civilian’s  gown,  but  without  fhow- 
ing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profeflion.*  About- 
the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr  Dolman,  of  Brome,.  in  Staffordfiiirc, 
whofe  attention  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

—  At  Oxford  he  applied  to  EnglilE  poetry  ;  and, 
in  173'’,  publiflied  a  fmall  Mifcellany,  without  his 
name.  He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himfelf  with  life,  and  was  fometimes  at  Lon¬ 
don,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  place  of  public  refort  5 
but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He  publifhed,  in 
1740,  his  “  Judgm.ent  of  Hercules,”  addreffed  to 
Mr  Lyttleton,  whofe  intereft  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  eleftion  ;  this  was  two  years  afterwards 
followed  by  the  “  School  miftrefs.”  Mr  Dolman,  to 
whofe  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  eafe  and  leifnre,  died 
in  1745,  and  the  care  of  his  fortune  now  fell  upon 
himfelf.  He  tried  to  efcape  It  a  while,  and  lived  at 
his  houfe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diftantly  related  5 
but,  finding  that  impcrfedl  poffeffion  inconvenient,  he 
took  the  whole  eftate  into  his  own  hands,  an  event 
which  rather  improved  its  beauty  than  increafed  its  pro¬ 
duce.  Now  began  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures,  and 
bis  pafliga  of  rural  elegance  5  but  in  time  his  expences  ^ 
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Sher  ftorc  occafiOTJed  clamours  that  overpowered  the  lamb’s  bleat 
II  and  the  linnet’s  fong,  and  his  groves  were  haunted 
gherbet,  beings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairies.  He 
fpent  his  ellate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death  was 
probably  haftened  by  his  anxiet-es.  He  was  a  lamp 
that  fpent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he 
had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  affilled 
by  a  penfion  ;  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  beftowed,  but  that  it  was  ever  allied  is  not 
certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed  — 
He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five 
on  Friday  morning,  Feb.  11.  1763;  and  was  buried 
by  the  fide  of  his  brother,  in  the  churchyard  of  Flales- 
Owen. 

In  his  private  opinions,  our  author  adhered  to  no 
particular  fe6l,  and  hated  all  religions  dilputes.  Ten- 
dernefs,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  was  his  peculiar 
charadleriftic  ;  and  his  friends,  oomeftics,  and  poor 
neighbours,  daily  experienced  the  effedls  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence.  This  virtue  he  carried  to  an  excefs  that  teemed 
to  border  upon  weaknefs  ;  yet  if  any  of  his  friends 
treated  him  iingencroufiy,  he  was  not  eafily  reconciled. 
On  fuch  occafions,  however,  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  I  never 
will  be  a  revengeful  enemy ;  but  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in 
xny  nature,  to  be  half  a  friend.”  He  was  no  economic  ; 
for  the  gcnerolity  of  his  temper  prevented  his  paying  a 
proper  regard  to  the  ufe  6f  money  ;  he  exceeded  there¬ 
fore  the  bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune.  But,  if  we 
confider  the  perfedl  paradife  into  which  he  had  con¬ 
verted  his  ellate,  the  hofpitality  with  which  he  lived, 
his  charities  to  the  indigent,  and  all  out  of  an  eftate  that 
did  not  exceed  300  1.  a-year,  one  fhould  rather  wonder 
^  that  he  left  any  thing  behind  him,  than  blame  his  want 

of  economy  :  he  yet  left  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  by  his  will  appropriated  his  whole  ellate 
to  that  piirpofe.  d’hough  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
many  of  the  fair  fex,  he  forbore  to  marry.  A  paf- 
fion  he  entertained  in  his  youth  was  with  difficulty  fur- 
mounted.  ^  The  lady  was  the  fubjeft  of  that  admirable 
palloral,  in  four  parts,  which  has  been  fo  univerfally 
and  fo  juftly  admired,  and  which,  one  would  have 
thought,  muff  have  foftened  the  proudeff  and  moff  ob¬ 
durate  heart.  His  works  have  been  publifiied  by  Mr 
Dodficy,  in  3  vok  8vo.  The  firft  volume  contains  his 
poetical  works,  which  are  particularly  diftinguifhed  by 
an  amiable  elegance  and  beautiful  limplicity  ;  the  fecond 
volume  contains  his  profe  works;  the  third  his  let¬ 
ters,  &c.  Biographical  Didiionary, 

SHEPPEY,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Medway,  about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  has 
a  fertile  foil,  which  feeds  great  flocks  of  flieep.  The 
borough- town  of  Queenborough  is  leated  thereon  ;  be- 
lides  which  it  has  fevcral  villages. 

SHERARHIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  oF  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetraiidna  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or¬ 
der,  SteUata:,  The  calyx  is  fmall,  quadrideiitate  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous,  long,  and  funnel  ffiaped.  'Fhe 
two  feeds  are  naked,  and  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
There  are  three  Ipecies,  viz.  1.  Arvenfis  ;  2.  Muralis  ; 
3.  Fruticofa. 

SHERBEi,  or  Sherbit,  a  compound  drink,  firff 
liiought  into  England  from  Turkey  and  Perfia,  confift- 
Hig  ot  water,  lemon-juice,  and  fugar,  in  whicii  are  dif- 


folvcd  perfumed  cakes  made  of  excellent  Damafeus  fr  uit,  Sherlfian. 
containing  an  lufufioii  of  fome  drops  of  rofe  water. 

Another  kind  ot  it  is  made  ot  violets,  honey,  juice  of 
raifiiis,  &c, 

SHERID  AN  (Thomas),  D.  D.  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dean  Swift,  is  faid  by  Shield,  in  Cibber’s  «  Lives  of 
the  Poets,”  to  have  been  born  about  1 684,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  where,  according  to  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity,  his  parents  lived  in  no  very  elevated  ftate.  T  hey 
are  deferibed  as  being  unable  to  afford  their  fon  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  liberal  education;  but  he,  being  obferved 
to  give  early  indications  of  genius,  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  friend  to  his  family,  who  feat  hinrto  the  college  of 
Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his  fupport  while  he 
remained  there.  He  aftewards  entered  into  orders,  and 
fet  up  a  fchool  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a 
very  high  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  for  the  attention 
beftowed  on  the  morals  of  the  fcholars  as  for  their  pro- 
flciency  in  literature.  So  great  w’^as  the  eftimation  in 
which  this  feininary  was  held,  that  it  is  afferted  to 
have  produced  in  fome  years  the  fum  of  L  1000.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  confiderablc  prefer¬ 
ment ;  but  his  intimacy  with  Swift,  in  1725,  procured 
for  him  a  living  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland  worth  about 
L.  <50  a-year,  wffiicli  he  went  to  take  pofleffion  of, 
and,  by  an  aiff  of  inadvertence,  deftroyed  all  his  future 
expectations  of  riling  in  the  church  ;  lor  being  at  Corke 
on  the  i  ft  of  Auguft,  the  anniverfary  of  King  George’s 
birth-day,  he  preached  a  fermon,  which  had  for  its  text, 

“  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  On  this 
being  known,  he  was  ft  ruck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  forbidden  the  cattle. 

J  his  living  Dr  Sheridan  afterwards  changed  for  that 
of  Dunboyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers, 
and  power  ot  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell 
fo  low  as  L.  80 per  annum,  ITc  gave  it  up  for  the  free 
fchool  of  Cavan,  wlieie  he  might  have  lived  well  in  fo 
cheap  a  country  on  L.  80  a-year  falary,  befides  his 
fcholars  ;  but  the  air  being,  as  he  faid,  too  moill  and 
unwholefome,  and  being  difgufted  with  fome  perfons 
who  lived  there,  he  fold  the  fchool  for  about  I4.  400  ; 
and  having  foon  fpent  the  money,  he  fell  into  bad 
health,  and  died  Sept.  jo.  1738,  in  his  ^^jth  year. 

Lord  Corke  has  given  the  following  charadler  of  him  ; 

‘‘  Dr  Sheridan  was  a  fchool-mafter,  and  in  many  in- 
ftances  perfectly  well  adapted  for  that  ftatlon.  He  was 
deeply  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and 
in  their  cuftoms  and  antiquities.  He  had  chat  kind  of 
good  nature  which  abfence  of  mind,  indolence  of  bo¬ 
dy,  and  careleffnefs  of  fortune,  produce  ;  and  although 
not  over  ftridl  in  his  own  coiidudl,  yet  he  took  care  of 
the  morality  of  his  fcholars,  w  hom  he  fent  to  the  univer- 
fity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all  kinds  of  claffical 
learning,  and  not  ill  inftrudled  in  the  focial  duties  of 
Hie.  He  w^as  flovenly,  indigent,  and  cheerful.  He 
knew  books  much  better  than  men  ;  and  he  knew  the 
valud^of  money  leaft  of  all.  In  this  fituation/  and  with 
this  difpofition,  Swift  faftened  upon  him  as  upon  a  prey 
with  'which  he  intended  to  regale  himfelf  whenever  his 
appetite  fliould  prompt  him.”  His  Lordfhip  then 
mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky  fermoii,  and  adds  : 

“  This  ill-ftarred,  good-natured,  improvident  man,  re¬ 
turned  to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at  court, 
and  even  baniflicd  from  the  caftle.  But  ftill  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  punfter,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit.  Not  a 
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SKerietan,  Jay  paffed  without  a  rebus,  an  anasrram,  or  a  madrigal. 
His  pen  and  his  fiddlellick  were  in  continual  motion  ; 
and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpofe,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  following  verfes,  which  fhall  ferve  as  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  poetical  cliara6ftr  ; 

“  With  miific  and  poetry  equally  blefs’d, 

‘‘  A  bard  thus  Apollo  moft  humbly  addrefs’d  ; 

“  Great  author  of  poetry,  miiHc,  and  light, 

‘‘  Indiufted  by  thee,  I  both  fiddle  and  write  ; 

“  Yet  imlieeded  I  ferape,  or  I  fcribble  all  day, 

“  My  tunes  are  negle6led,  my  verfe  flung  away. 
Thy  fubilitute  here,  Vice-Apollo  difdains 
To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  lift  to  my  ilrains. 
l‘hy  manual  fign  he  refufes  to  put 
To  the  airs  I  produce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut : 

“  Be  thoii  then  propitious,  great  Phoebus,  and  grant 
“  Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  merit  or  want. 

I  ho’  the  Dean  and  Delany  tranfcendently  fhine, 

O  !  brighten  one  folo  or  fonnet  of  mine  : 

Make  one  work  immortal,  ’tis  all  I  requeff  . 
Apollo  look’d  pleas’d,  and  refolving  to  jell, 

‘‘  Replied  —  Honetl  friend,  Pve  conllder’d  your  cafe, 
Nor  diflike  your  unmeaning  and  innocent  face. 
Your  petition  I  grant,  the  boon  is  not  great, 

“  Your  w^orks  fhall  continue,  and  here’s  the  receipt, 
On  rondeaus  hcreaiter  your  fiddle-ftrings  fpend, 

“  Write  verfes  in  circles,  they  never  fhall  end.” 

“  One  of  the  volumes  of  Swift’s  mifcellanies  confifts 
almofl;  entirely  of  letters  between  him  and  the  Dean. 
He  publifhed  a  profe  tranflation  of  Perfius  ;  to  which 
he  added  the  bed  notes  of  former  editors,  together  with 
many  judicious  ones  of  his  own.  This  work  was  print¬ 
ed  at  London,  1739,  i2mo.  Biographical  DiBionary^ 
Sheridan  (Mrs  Frances),  wife  to  Thomas  Sheri¬ 
dan,  M.  A.  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1724, 
but  defeended  from  a  good  Englifh  family  which  had 
removed  thither.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chamberlaine, 
and  fhe  was  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine. 
The  firft  literary  performance  by  which  flie  diflinguifh- 
ed  herfelf  was  a  little  pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent 
party-difpute  relative  to  the  theatre,  in  which  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  had  newly  embarked  his  fortune.  So  well-timed 
a  work  exciting  the  attention  of  Mr  Sheridan,  he  by 
an  accident  difeovered  his  fair  patronefs,  to  whom  he 
was  foon  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  peifon  of  the 
moll  amiable  charafter  in  every  relation  of  life,  with  the 
moft  engaging  manners.  After  lingering  fome  years 
in  a  very  weak  ftate  of  health,  fhe  died  at  Blois,  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  in  the  year  1767.  Her  Sydney 
Biddulph”  may  be  ranked  with  the  firft  produiftions  of 
that  clafs  in  ours  or  in  any  other  language.  She  alfo 
wrote  a  little  romance  in  one  volume  called  Nourjahnd, 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imagination  produflive 
of  an  admirable  moral.  And  fhe  was  the  authorefs  of 
two  comedies,  ‘‘  The  DIfeovery”  and  “  The  Dupe.” 

SHERIFF,  an  officer,  in  each  county  in  England, 
nominated  by  the  king  invefted  with  a  judicial  and 
mlnifterial  power,  and  who  takes  place  of  every  noble¬ 
man  in  the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office. 

rhe  fheriff  is  an  officer  of  very  great  antiquity  in 
this  kingdom,  his  name  being  derired  from  two  Saxon 
words,  fignifying  the  bailiffs  or  officer  of  the 

fhire  He  is  called  in  Latin  vice-comes^  as  being  the 
deputy  of  the  earl  or  comes,  to  whom  the  cuftody  of 
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the  fliire  is  faid  to  have  been  committed  at  the  firft  di- 
vifion  of  this  kingdom  into  counties.  But  the  earls,  in 
procefs  of  time,  by  reafon  of  their  high  employments 
and  attendance  on  the  king’s  perfon,  not  being  able  to 
traiifadl  the  biifinefs  of  the  county,  were  delivered  of 
that  burden  ;  referving  to  themfelves  the  honour,  but 
the  labour  was  laid  on  the  fheriff.  So  that  now  the  fhe- 
riff  docs  all  the  king’s  bulinefs  in  the  county  ;  and  tlio’ 
he  be  ftill  called  vice^comes,  yet  he  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent  of,  and  not  fubjed  to,  the  earl  ;  the  king,  by  his 
letters  patent,  committing  cujlodiam  comitatus  to  the  fhe¬ 
riff,  and  to  him  alone. 

Sheriffs  were  formerly  chofeu  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  feveral  counties.  Jn  confirmation  of  which  it  was 
ordained,  by  ftatute  28  Edw.  L  c.  8.  that  the  people 
fhould  have  an  eledlon  of  fheriffs  in  every  fhire  where  the 
fhrievalty  is  not  of  inheritance  For  anciently  in  fome 
counties  the  fheriffs  were  hereditary  ;  as  we  apprehend 
they  were  in  Scotland  till  the  ftatute  20  Geo.  II  c.  4^  •. 
and  ftill  continue  In  the  county  of  VVeftmorcland  to  this, 
day ;  the  city  of  London  having  alfo  the  inheritance  of 
the  flirlevalty  of  Mlddlcfex  veiled  in  their  body  by  char¬ 
ter.  The  reafon  of  thefe  popular  eledions  is  afllgned 
in  the  fame  ftatute,  c.  13.  “  that  the  commons  mio-ht 
chooie  fuch  as  would  not  be  a  burden  to  them.”  And 
herein  appears,  plainly  a  ftrong  trace  of  the  democrati- 
cal  part  of  our  conftitiition  ;  in  which  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  It  is  an  indlfpenfable  requifite,  that  the  people 
fhould  choofe  their  own  magiftrates-  This  eleftion 
was  in  all  probability  not  abfolutely  vefted  in  the  com¬ 
mons,  but  required  the  royal  approbation.  For  In  the 
Gothic  conftitution,  the  judges  of  their  county-conrts 
(which  office  is  executed  by  the  fheriff)  were  elc<fted 
by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  king  ;  and  the 
form  of  their  ekaion  was  thus  managed  ;  the  people, 
or  tncoia  ter rltorii,  chofe  twelve  ekaors,  and  they  no! 
minated  three  perfons,  ex  quibus  rex  unum  conjlrrnabat , 
But,  with  us  in  England,  thefe  popular  ekaions,  grow^ 
mg  tumultuous,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  ftatute  9 
Edw.  II.  ft.  2.  which  enaaed,  that  the  fheriffs  fhould 
from  thenceforth  be  affigned  by  the  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  and  the  judges  ;  as  being  perfons  in  whom  the 
fame  truft  might  with  confidence  be  repofed.  By  fta- 
tiites  14  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  2.^  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  and  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.  the  chancellor,  treafiircr,  prefident 
of  the  king’s  council,  chief  jiiftices,  and  chief  baron, 
are  to  make  this  ekaion  ;  and  that  on  the  morrow  of 
All  Souls,  in  the  exchequer.  And  the  king’s  letters 
patent,  appointing  the  new  flieiiffs,  ufed  commonly  to  - 
bear  date  the  hxth  day  of  November.  The  ftatute  of 
Cambridge,  12  Ric  11.  c.  2.  ordains,  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  treafurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  fteward  of  the 
king’s  houfe,  the  king’s  chamberlain,  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
the  juftices  of  the  one  bench  and  the  other,  barons  of 
the  exclieqiier,  and  all  other  that  fhall  be  called  to  or¬ 
dain,  name,  or  make  juftices  of  the  peace,  fheriffs,  and 
other  officers  of  the  king,  fhall  be  fworn  to  aft  indiffe¬ 
rently,  and  to  name  no  man  that  fueth  to  be  put  in  of¬ 
fice,  but  fuch  only  as  they  fhall  judge  to  be  the  beft 
and  moft  fufficient.  And  the  cuftom  now  is  (and  has- 
been  at  kail  ever  firice  the  time  of  Fortefciie,  who  was 
chief  juftice  and  chancellbr  to  Henry  the  lixth),  that 
all  the  judges,  together  with  the  other  great  officers,, 
meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber  on  the  morrow  of  All' 
Souls  yearly,  (which  day  is  now  altered  to  the  morrov^! 
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of  St  Martin  by  the  laft  ad  for  abbreviating  Michael¬ 
mas  term),  and  then  and  there  propofe  three  perfons  to 
the  king,  who  afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  to  be 
fheriff.  This  cuftom  of  the  twelve  judges  propofing 
three  perfons  feems  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  confti- 
tutlon  before- mentioned  :  with  this  difference,  that 
among  the  Goths  the  12  nomlnors  were  firft  eleded  by 
the  people  themfelves.  And  this  ufage  of  ours,  at  Its 
£rft  introdudion,  there  Is  reafoii  to  believe,  was  found¬ 
ed  upon  fome  ftatute,  though  not  now  to  be  found 
among  our  printed  laws  ;  hrlf,  becaufe  It  is  materially 
different  from  the  diredion  of  all.  the  ftatutes  before- 
mentioned  ;  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  judges 
would  have  countenanced  by  their  concurrence,  or  that 
Fortefeue  would  have  inferted  in  his  book,  unlefs  by  the 
authority  of  fome  ftatute  ;  and  alfo,  becaufe  a  ftatute 
is  exprefsly  referred  to  In  the  record,  which  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  tells  us  he  tranferibed  from  the  council-book 
of  3d  March,  34  Hen.  VI.  and  which  is  in  fiibftance 
as  follows.  The  king  had  of  his  own  authority  ap¬ 
pointed  a  man  fheriff  of  Lincolnftilre,  which  office  he 
refufed  to  take  upon  him  ;  whereupon  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  were  taken,  what  fhould  be  done  in  this  be¬ 
half.  And  the  two  chief  jufticcs.  Sir  John  Fortefeue 
and  Sir  John  Prifot,  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
them  all ;  that  the  king  did  an  error  when  he  made  a 
perlbn  fheriff  that  was  not  chofen  and  prefented  to  him 
according  to  the  ftatute  ;  that  the  perfon  refilling  was 
liable  to  no  fine  for  difobedience,  as  if  he  had  been 
i)ne  of  the  three  perfons  chofen  according  to  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  ftatute  ;  that  they  would  advife  the  king  to 
have  rccourfe  to  the  three  perfons  that  were  chofen  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftatute,  or  that  fome  other  thrifty  man  be  in- 
treated  to  occupy  the  office  for  this  year  ;  and  that,  the 
next  year,  to  efehew  fuch  inconveniences,  the  order  of  the 
ilatiite  in  this  behalf  made  be  obferved.”  But,'  notwith- 
ftandlng  this  unanimous  refolution  of  all  the  judges  of 
England,  thus  entered  In  the  council-book,  and  the  ftatute 
34‘"and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  §  61.  which  exprefsly 
recognizes  this  co  be  the  law  of  the  land,  fome  of  our 
writers  have  affirmed,  that  the  king,  by  his  prerogative, 
may  name  whom  he  pleafes  to  be  ffieriff,  whether  cho* 
Ten  by  the  judges  or  not.  This  is  grounded  on  a  very 
particular  cafe  in  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when,  by  reafon  of  the  plague,  there  was  no  Michael¬ 
mas  term  kept  at  Weftmlufter  ;  fo  that  the  judgej?  could 
not  meet  there  in  crajUno  animarum  to  nominate  the  ftie- 
rifrs  :  whereupon  the  queen  named  them  herfelf,  with¬ 
out  fuch  previous  aflembly,  appointing  for  the  nioft  part 
one  of  two  remaining  in  the  laft  year’s  lift.  this 

cafe,  thus  circiimftanced,  is  the  only  authority  in  our 
books  for  the  making  thefe  extraordinary  ftieriffs.  It 
is  true,  the  reporter  adds,  that  it  was  held  that  the  queen 
by  her  prerogative  might  make  a  fherifF  without  the 
eleftion  of  the  judges,  non  objlante  al'tquo  Jlatuto  in  contra* 
rium  ;  but  the  doftrine  of  non  ohjlante,  which  fees  the 
prerogative  above  the  laws,  was  effedlually  demolifhed 
by  the  bill  of  rights  at  the  revolution,  and  abdicated 
Weftminftcr-hall  when  king  James  abdicated  the  king¬ 
dom.  However,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
practice  of  occafionally  naming  what  are  called  pocket- 
JheriJfs^  by  the  foie  authority  of  the  crown,  hath  uni¬ 
formly  continued  to  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty  ; 
in  which,  it  is  believed,  few  (if  any)  inftances  have  oc- 
.curred. 

Sheriffs,  by  virtue  of  fevcral  old  ftatutes,  are  to  con- 
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tinue  in  their  office  no  longer  than  one  year ;  and  yet  It  SKeHf!. 
hath  been  faid  that  a  flieriff  may  be  appointed  durante  *— 
bene  placitOy  or  during  the  king’.s  pleafure  ;  and  fo  is  the 
form  of  the  royal  writ.  Therefore,  till  a  new  fheriff  he 
named,  his  office  cannot  be  determined,  unlefs  by  his 
own  death,  or  the  demife  of  the  king  ;  in  which  laft  cafe 
it  was  ufual  for  the  fucceffor  to  fend  a  new  writ  to  the 
old  fheriff ;  but  now,  by  ftatute  i  Anne  ft.  i.  c.  8.  all 
officers  appointed  by  the  preceding  king  may  hold  their 
offices  for  fix  months  aTer  the  king’s  demife,  unlefs 
fooner  difplaced  by  the  fucceffor.  We  may  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  ftatute  1  Ric.  II.  c.  1 1.  no  man  that  has 
ferved  the  office  of  fficriff  for  one  year  can  be  compelled 
to  ferve  the  fame  again  within  three  years  after. 

We  fliall  find  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have 
the  fheriff  appointed  according  to  law,  when  we  confi- 
der  his  power  and  duty.  Thefe  are  either  as  a  judge, 
as  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  peace,  as  a  minifterial  officer 
of  the  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  or  as  the  king’s 
bailiff. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  he  is  to  hear  and  determine 
all  caufes  of  40  fhillings  value  and  under,  in  his  county- 
court  :  and  he  has  alfo  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 
civil  cafes.  He  is  likewlfe  to  decide  the  elcftions  of 
knights  of  the  fhire,  (fubje6l  to  the  controul  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons),  of  coroners,  and  of  verderors ; 
to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  to  return 
fuch  as  he  thall  determine  to  be  duly  cle6led. 

As  the  keepers  of  the  king’s  peace,  both  by  com¬ 
mon  law  and  fpeclal  commiffion,  he  is  the  firft  man  in 
the  county,  and  fuperior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman 
therein,  during  his  office.  He  may  apprehend,  and 
commit  to  prifon,  all  perfons  who  break  the  peace,  or 
attempt  to  break  It ;  and  may  bind  any  one  in  a  recog¬ 
nizance  to  keep  the  king’s  peace.  He  may,  and  i^ 
bound,  ex  ojjlcioy  to  purfue  and  take  all  traitors,  mur- 
dereis,  felons,  and  other  mlfdoers,  and  commit  them 
to  gaol  for  fafe  cuftody.  He  is  alio  to  defend  his  coun¬ 
ty  againft  any  of  the  king’s  enemies  when  they  come 
into  the  land  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  for 
keeping  the  peace  and  purfuing  felons,  he  may  com¬ 
mand  all  the  people  of  his  county  to  attend  him  ;  which 
is  called  the  pojfe  comitatus^  or  power  of  the  county ; 
which  fuminons,  every  perfon  above  r  3  years  old,  and 
under  the  degree  of  a  peer,  is  bound  to  attend  upon 
warning,  under  pain  of  fine  and  Imprifonment.  But 
though  the  fheriff  is  thus  the  principal  confervator  of 
the  peace  in  his  county,  yet,  by  the  exprefs  diiedlions 
of  the  great  charter,  he,  together  with  the  conftable, 

,  coroner,  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  king,  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  hold  any  pleas  of  the  crown,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  try  any  criminal  offence.  For  it  would  be 
'highly  unbecoming,  that  the  executioners  of  juftice 
fhould  be  alfo  the  judges  ;  fhould  impofe,  as  well  as  levy, 
fines  and  amercements  ;  fhould  one  day  condemn  a  man 
to  death,  and  perfonally  execute  him  the  next.  Neither 
may  he  aft  as  an  ordinary  juftice  of  the  peace  during 
the  time  of  his  office  ;  for  this  would  be  equally  incon- 
fifteiit,  he  being  in  many  refpefts  the  fervant  of  the  juf- 
tices. 

In  his  minifterial  capacity,  the  fheiiff  is  bound  to  ex¬ 
ecute  ail  procefs  Iffuing  from  the  king’s  courts  of  juf¬ 
tice.  In  the  commencement  of  civil  caufes,  he  Is  to 
ferve  the  writ,  to  arreft,  and  to  take  bail ;  when  the 
caufe  comes  to  trial,  he  miift  fummon  and  return  the 
jury  ;  when  it  is  determined,  he  muft  fee  the  judgment 
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SMC  ■  of  thtf  court  carried  into  execution.  In  criminal  mat- 
'"Sherl^Jck.  ^ers,  he  alfo  arrefts  and  imprifoni,  he  returns  the  jury, 

has  the  cufltfdy  of  the  delinquent,  and  he  executes 
the  fentence  of  the  court,  thouohit  extend  to  death  itfelF. 

As  the  king’s  bailiff,  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  prelerve  the 
rights  of  the  kin^  within  his  bailiwick  ;  for  fo  his  coun¬ 
ty  is  frequently  called  in  the  writs ;  a  word  introduced 
by  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line  ;  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  whofe  territory  is  divided  into  bailiwicks,  aS 
that  of  En^rland  into  counties.  He  muff  feize  to  the 
king’s  ufe  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crawn  by  attainder 
or  efeheat  ;  mull  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures,  mull  feize 
and  keep  all  waifs,  vvrecks,  eftrays,  and  the  like,  unlefs 
they  be  granted  to  fome  fu'-jeft  ;  and  muff  alfo  colle£l 
the  king’s  rents  within  his  bailiwick,  if  commanded  by 
procefs  from  the  exchequer. 

To  execute  thefc  various  offices,  the  fheriff  has  "under 
him  many  inferior  officers ;  an  under-fheriff,  talliffs, 
and  gaolers,  who  muft  neither  buy,  fell,  nor  farm  their 
offices,  on  forfeiture  of  500 1. 

The  under- flieriff  ufually  performs  all  the  duties  of 
the  office  ;  a  very  few  only  excepted,  where  the  per- 
fonal  prefence  of  the  high-flieriff  is  neceffary.  But  no 
under-fheriff  fhall  abide  In  his  office  above  one  year  ; 
and  if  he  does,  by  flatute  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  he  for¬ 
feits  20cl.  a  very  large  penalty  intliofe  early  days.  And 
no  under-fheriff  or  fheriff’s- officer  fhall  praftifeas  an  at¬ 
torney  during  the  time  he  continues  in  fuch  office  :  for 
this  would  fee  a  great  inlet  to  partiality  and  oppreffion. 
But  thefe  falutary  regulations  are  fhamefully  evaded,  by 
praftifing  in  the  names  of  other  attorneys,  and  putting 
in  fliam  deputies  by  way  of  nominal  under-flieriffs  :  by 
i  reafon  of  which,  fays  Dalton,  the  under-flteriffs  and  bai¬ 

liffs  do  grow  fo  cunning  in  their  feveral  places,  that  they 
are  able  to  deceive,  and  it  may  well  be  feared  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  do  deceive,  both  the  king,  the  high-fheriff, 
and  the  county. 

Sheriff,  in  Scotland.  See  Law,  Part  ill.  fe6l-  3. 

SHERLOCK  (William),  a  learned  Englifh  divine 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1641,  and  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  and  his  application  to  ftudy. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degrees.  In  1669  he  became  re6lor  of  the  parifh 
of  St  George,  Botolphdanc,  in  London;  and  in  i68r 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Pancras,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St  Paul’s.  He  was  likevvife  chofen  mailer  of  the 
,  Temple,  and  had  the  re6lory  of  Therfield  in  Hertford- 

{hire.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  fufpended  from 
his  preferment,  for  refuling  the  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  ;  but  at  lall  he  took  them,  and  public¬ 
ly  juftified  what  he  had  done.  In  1691  he  was  inllal- 
led  dean  of  St  Paul’s.  His  Vindication  of  the  Dodlrine 
of  the  Trinity  engaged  him  in  a  warm  controverfy  with 
Dr  South  and  others.  Bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  he  was 
“a  clear,  a  polite,  and  a  ftrong  writer  ;  but  apt  to  af- 
fnme  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  adverfaries 
with  contempt.”  He  died  in  ‘707.  His  works  are 
very  numerous ;  among  thefe  are,  i,  A  DIfeourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  Knowledge  of  Jefns  Chrill,  againft  Dr 
Owen.  2.  Several  pieces  againft  the  Papifts,  the  So- 
"cinians,  and  Diffenters.  3.  A  pra6lical  Treatife  on 
Death,  which  is  much  admired.  4.  A  pradlical  Dif- 
courfe  on  Providence.  5.  A  practical  Difeourie  on  the 
future  Judgment ;  and  many  other  works. 

VoL.  XVII.  Part  I. 


Sherlock  (Dr  Thomas),  bifhop  of  London,  was  ShcrloA, 
the  fqn  ot  the  preceding  Dr  William  Sherlock,  and 
was  horn  in  1678.  He  was  educated  in  Catharine -hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  of  which 
he  became  mailer  :  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Temple 
very  young,  on  the  refignation  of  his  father  ;  and  it  Is 
remarkable,  that  this  mafterlhip  was  held  by  father  and 
fon  fucceffively  for  more  thali  70  years.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  oppofition  againft  Dr  Hoadley  bifliop 
of  Bangor  ;  during  which  conteft  he  pnblilhed  a  great 
number  of  pieces.  He  attacked  the  famous  Collins’s 
“  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chrillian  Religion,”  in 
a  courfe  of  fix  fennons,  preached  at  the  Temple  church, 
which  he  intitled  “  The  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in 
the  feveral  Ages  of  the  World.”  In  1728,  Dr  Sherlock 
was  promoted  to  the  bllhopric  of  Bangor ;  and  was 
tranfiated  to  Salilbury  In  1734.  In  1747  he  refufed 
the  archbilhopric  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  his  III 
ftate  of  health  ;  but  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fee  of  London  the  following  year.  On  oc- 
calion  of  the  earthquakes  in  i  750,  he  pnblilhed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Palloral  Letter  to  the  clergy  and  inhabitants 
of  London  and  Weftminller  :  of  which  It  is'fald  there 
were  printed  in  4to,  5000  ;  in  8vo,  20,000  ;  and  in 
i2mo,  about  30,000  ;  befide  pirated  editions,  of  which 
not  ‘  lefs  than  50,000  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  fold. 

Under  the  weak  Hate  of  body  in  which  he  lay  for  feveral 
years,  he  icvifcd  and  publilhed  4  vols  of  Sermons  in  8vo, 
which  are  particularly  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  He  died  in  1762,  and  by  report  worth 
150,0001.  His  learning,”  fays  Dr  Nicholls,  “  was  f 
very  extenfive  :  God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  un- 
derftanding  mind,  a  quick  comprehenfion,  and  a  folid 
judgment.  Thefe  advantages  of  nature  he  improved  by 
much  induftry  and  application.  His  ffiill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law  w^as.  very  confiderable  ;  to  which  he  had 
added  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  tjf  England 
as  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was  that  gave  him 
that  influence  in  all  caufes  wdiere  the  church  w^as  con¬ 
cerned  ;  as  knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from 
its  conllitutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.”  Dr  Nicholls  then  mentions  Ills 
contlant  and  exemplary  piety,  his  w^arm  and  fervent  zeal 
in  preaching  the  dpties  and  maintaining  the  dodlrines  of 
Chriftianity,  and  his  large  and  diffulive  munificence  and 
charity  ;  particularly  by  his  having  given  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  corporation  of  clergymens  fons,  to  feveral 
of  the  hofpitals,  and  to  the  foclety  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts;  alfo  his  bequeathing  to  Catha- 
rine-hall  in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  education,  his 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  his  donations  for  the 
founding  a  librarian’s  place  and  a  fcholarfiiip,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  feveral  tlioiifand  pounds. 

SHERRIFFE  of  Mecca,  the  title  of  the  defeen- 
dants  of  Mahomet  by  Haffan  Ibu  Ali.  Thefe  are  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  branches,  of  which  the  family  of  Ali 
BunemI,  confiftingat  leaftof  three  hundred  Individuals, 
enjoy  the  foie  right  to  the  throne  of  Mecca.  The  Ali 
Bunemi  are,  again,  fi^bdivided  into  two  fubordinate 
branches,  Daril  Sajid,  and  Darii  Barkad  ;  of  whom 
fometimes  the  one,  fometimes  the  other,  have  given  fu- 
vereigns  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  when  thefe  were  fepa- 
rate  ftates. 

Not  only  is  the  Turkilh  Sultan  indifferent  about  the 
order  of  fucceffion  in  this  family,  but  he  feems  even  to 
Z  z  •  ioment 
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Shernffe.  foment  the  difienfions  which  anfe  among  them,  and  fa- 

"“V -  voiirs  the  ftrongeft,  merely  that  he  may  weaken  them 

all.  As  the  order  of  fuccefiion  is  not  determiuately 
r.xed,  and  the  fherriffes  may  all  afpire  alike  to  the  fo- 
vereign  power,  this  uncertainty  of  right,  aided  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Turklfh  officers,  occafions  frequent  re¬ 
volutions.  The  grand  fherriffe  is  feldom  able  to  main* 
tain  himfelf  on  the  throne  ;  and  it  ftill  feldomer  happens 
that  his  reign  is  not  diflurbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  near- 
eft  relations.  There  have  been  inftances  of  a  nephew 
fucceeding  his  uncle,  an  uncle  fucceeding  his  nephew ; 
and  fometimes  of  a  perfon,  from  a  remote  branch,  coming 
in  the  room  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  ancient  hoiife. 

When  Niebuhr  was  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  the  reigning 
Sherriffe  Mefad  had  fitten  fourteen  years  on  the  throne, 
and,  during  all  that  period,  had  been  continually  at  war 
with  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  with  his  own  near  eft 
relations  fonietimes.  A  few  years  before,  the  Pacha  of 
Syria  had  depofed  him,  and  raifed  his  younger  brother 
to  the  fovereign  dignity  in  his  ftead.  But  after  the 
departure  of  the  caravan,  Jafar,  the  new  flierriffe,  not 
being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  refign  the  fovereignty  aqain  to  Mefad.  Aichmet, 
the  fecond  brother  of  the  Iherriffe,  who  was  much  belo¬ 
ved  by  the  Arabs,  threatened  to  attack  Mecca  while  Nie¬ 
buhr  was  at  Jidda.  Our  traveller  was  foon  after  informed 
of  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  Achmet’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Mecca,  where  he  continued  to  live  peaceably  in 
a  private  charafter. 

Thefe  examples  fhow  that  the  Muftulmans  obferve 
not  the  lavv  which  forbids  them  to  bear  arms  a^ainft 
their  holy  places.  An  Egyptian  Bey  even  prefumed, 
a  few  years  fince,  to  plant  fome  fmall  cannons  within 
the  compafs  of  the  Kaba,  upon  a  fmall  tower,  from 
which  he  fired  over  that  facred  manfion,  upon  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Sherriffe  Mefad,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. 

The  dominions  of  the  fficrrlffe  comprehend  the  cities 
of  Mecca,  Medina,  Jambo,  Taaif,  Sadie,  Ghunfude, 
Hali,  and  thirteen  others  lefs  confiderable,  all  fituated  in 
Hedjas.  Near  Taaif  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gazvan, 
which,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  is  covered  with 
fnow  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  As  thefe  dominions 
are  neither  opulent  nor  extenfive,  the  revenue  of  their 
fovereign  cannot  be  confiderable. 

He  finds  a  rich  refource,  however,  in  the  impofts  le¬ 
vied  on  pilgrims,  and  in  the  gratuities  offered  him  by 
Miiffulman  monarchs.  Every  pilgrim  pays  a  tax  of  from 
ten  to  an  hundred  crowns,  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 
The  Great  Mogul  remits  annually  fixty  thoufand  rou- 
pees  to  the  fherriffe,  by  an  affignment  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Surat.  Indeed,  fince  the  Englifh  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  this  city,  and  the  territory  belonging 
to  it,  the  Nabob  of  Surat  has  no  longer  been  able  to 
pay  the  fumi  The  fherriffe  once  demanded  it  of  the 
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Englifh,  as  the  poffeffors  of  Surat.;  and,  till  they  ffiouU  ShciUnd. 
fatisfy  him,  forbade  their  captains  to  leave  the  port  of  — 
Jidda.  But  the  Englifh  difregarding  this  prohibition, 
the  fherriffe  complained  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  they 
communicated  his  complaints  to  the  Englifh  ambaffa- 
dor.  He  at  the  fame  time  opened  a  negociatioii  with 
the  nominal  Nabob,  who  refides  in  Surat.  But  thefe 
fteps  proved  all  fruitlefs  :  and  the  fovereign  of  Mecca 
feems  not  likely  to  be  ever  more  benefited  by  the  con¬ 
tribution  from  India. 

The  power  of  the  fherriffe  extends  not  to  fpiritual 
matters  ;  thefe  are  entirely  managed  by  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  of  different  fedlis,  who  are  refident  at  Mecca., 

Rigid  MufTiilmans,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  fa¬ 
vourable  in  their  fentiments  of  the  fherriffes,  but  fufpedi 
their  orthodoxy,  and  look  upon  them  as  fecretly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  tolerant  fe(ft  of  the  Zeidi. 

SHETLAND,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  belong¬ 
ing  to  Scotland,  and  lying  to  the  northward  of  Orkney. 

There  are  many  convincing  proofs  that  thefe  iflands 
were  very  early  inhabited  by  the  Pifts,  or  rather  by 
thofe  nations  who  were  the  original  poffeffors  of  the 
Orkneys  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  total  deftrudllon  of 
thefe  nations,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  tradition,  their 
woods  were  entirely  ruined  (a).  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  people  in  Shetland,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys, 
flourifhed  under  their  own  princes  dependent  upon  the 
crown  of  Norway  ;  yet  this  feems  to  have  been  rather 
through  what  they  acquired  by  fifhing  and  commerce, 
than  by  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  It  may  alfo  be 
reafonably  prefumed,  that  they  grew  thinner  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  after  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  t 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  revived  again,  chiefly  by  the 
very  great  and  extenfive  improvements  which  the  Dutch 
made  in  the  herring-fifhery  upon  their  coafts,  and  the 
trade  that  the  crews  of  their  buffes,  then  very  numerous, 
carried  on  with  the  inhabitants,  neceffarily  refulting  from 
their  want  of  provifions  and  other  conveniences,  which  * 
in  thofe  days  could  not  be  very  confiderable. 

There  are  many  rcaft  ns  which  may  be  affigned  why 
thefe  iflands,  though  part  of  our  dominions,  have  not 
hitherto  been  better  known  to  us.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  placed  two  degrees  too  far  to  the  . north  In  all  the 
old  maps,  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  Ptolemy’s 
defcriptlon  of  Thule,  which  he  afferted  to  be  in  the  la- 
titude  of  63  degrees  ;  which  we  find  urged  by  Camdea 
as  a  reafon  why  Thule  muft  be  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles, 
to  which  Speed  alfo  agrees,  though  from  their  being 
thus  wrong  placed  he  could  not  find  room  for  them  in 
his  maps.  Another,  and  that  no  light  caufc,  was  the 
many  falfc,  fabulous,  and  Impertinent  relations  publifh- 
ed  concerning  them  (b),  as  if  they  were  countries  in- 
hofpitable  and  uninhabitable ;  and  laftly,  the  indolence, 
or  rather  indifference,  of  the  natives,  who,  contenting 

themfelves 


(a)  The  tradition  is,  that  this  was  done  by  the  Scots  when  they  deftroyed  the  Tl^s;  but  is  more  probably 
referred  to  the  Norwegians  rooting  out  the  original  poffeffors  of  Shetland. 

(b)  They  reprefen  ted  the  climate  as  Intenfely  cold  ;  the  foil  as  compofed  of  crags  and  quagmire,  fo  barren 
as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  corn  ;  to  fupply  which,  the  people,  after  drying  fifh-bones,  powdered  them,  then 
kneaded  and  baked  them  for  bread.  The  larger  fifh-bones  were  faid  to  be  all  the  fuel  they  had.  Yet,  in  fo  dreary 
a  country,  and  In  fuch  mlfcrable  circumftances,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  very  long-lived,  cheerful,  and  con¬ 
tented. 
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with  thofe  neccffaries  and  conveniences  pro- 
cured  by  their  interconrfe  with  other  nations,  and  con¬ 
ceiving  themfelves  negleded  by  the  moiher  country^ 
have  feldom  troubled  her  with  their  applications. 

There  are  few  countries  that  have  gone  by  more 
names  than  thefe  iflands;  they  were  called  in  Iflandic, 
ITwltlandky  from  hialty  the  “  hilt  of  a  fword  this 
might  be  poffibly  corrupted  into  Hetlandy  Hitland^  or 
Hetblandy  though  fome  tell  us  this  hgnifies  a  “  high 
iand.^*  They  have  been  likewife,  and  are  Hill  in  fome 
maps,  called  Zetland  and  Zealand^  in  reference,  as  has 
been  fuppofed,  to  their  fituation.  By  the  Danes,  and 
by  the  natives,  they  are  ftyled  Teakaland  ;  and  not- 
withilanding  the  oddnefs  of  the  orthography,  this  dif¬ 
fers  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  their  manner  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  Zetland,  out  of  which  pronunciation  grew  the  mo¬ 
dern  names  of  Shetland  and  Shetland, 

The  iflands  of  Shetland^  as  we  commonly  call  them, 
are  well  fituated  for  trade.  The  neareft  continent  to 
them  is  Norway  ;  the  port  of  Bergen  lying  44  leagues 
eaft,  whereas  they  lie  46  leagues  north  north-eaft  from 
Buchannefs  ;  eall  north-eaft  from  Sanda,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  about  i6or  18  leagues;  fix  or  feven  leagues 
north-eaft  from  Fair  lile  ;  58  leagues  eaft  from  the  Fer- 
roe  ifles ;  and  at  nearly  the  fame  diftance  north-eaft  from 
Lewis.  The  fouthern  promontory  of  the  main  land, 
called  Sumburgh  Head,\[t^  in  39  degrees  and  59  minutes 
of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Unft, 
the  moft  remote  of  them  all,  in  the  latitude  of  61  de¬ 
grees  15  minutes.  The  meridian  of  London  paffes 
through  this  laft  ifland,  which  lies  about  2  degrees  30 
minutes  weft  from  Paris,  and  about  5  degrees  1 5  mi¬ 
nutes  eaft  from  the  meridian  of  Cape  Lizard.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gifford^s  “  Fliftorical  Defeription  of  Zetland,^’ 
the  inhabited  iflands  are  33,  of  which  the  principal  is 
ftyled  Main  Land^  and  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  about  60  miles,  and  is  in  fome  places  20  broad, 
though  in  others  not  more  than  two. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  with  precifion  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  computation  which  we  have  been  able  to 
form,  the  Shetland  ifles  contain  near  tliree  times  as 
much  land  as  the  Orkneys  :  they  are  confidered  alfo 
as  equal  in  fize  to  the  ifland  of  Madeira  ;  and  not 
inferior  to  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Zealand,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Dutch  Iflands  taken  together ;  but  of 
climate  and  foil  they  have  not  much  to  boaft.  The 
longeft  day  in  the  ifland  of  Unft  is  19  hours  15  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  of  confequence  the  fhorteft  day  4  hours  and 
4.5  minutes.  The  fpring  is  very  late,  the  fummer  very 
fliort ;  the  autumn  alfo  is  of  no  long  duration,  dark, 
foggy,  and  rainy ;  the  winter  fets  in  about  November, 
and  lafts  till  April,  and  fometimes  till  May.  They  have 
frequently  in  that  feafon  ftorms  of  thunder,  much 
rain,  but  little  froft  or  fnow.  High  winds  are  indeed 
very  frequent  and  very  troubleforae,  yet  they  feldom 
produce  any  terrible  effedls.  The  aurora  borealis  is  as 
common  here  as  in  any  of  the  northern  countries.  In 
the  winter  feafon  the  fea  fwells  and  rages  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  for  five  or  fix  months  their  ports  are  inac- 
ceffible,  and  of  courfe  the  people  during  that  fpace  have 
no  Gorrefpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foil  in  the  interior  part  of  the  main  land,  for  the 
moft  part,  is  mountainous,  moorifh,  and  boggy,  yet  not 
to  fu^  a  degree  as  to  render  the  country  utterly  im- 
pafTable  5  for  many  of  the  roads  here,  and  in  fome  of 


the  northern  ifles,  are  as  good  as  any  other  natural  Shetlasd. 
roads,  and  the  people  travel  them  frequently  on  all  oc- 
caftons.  Near  the  coaft  there  are  fometimes  for  miles 
together  flat  pleafant  fpots,  very  fertile  both  in  pafture* 
and  corn.  The  mountains  produce  large  crops  of  very 
nutritive  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  and  they  cut  coiifider- 
able  quantities  of  hay,  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle 
in  the  winter.  They  might  with  a  little  attention  bring 
more  of  their  country  into  cultivation  :  but  the  people 
are  fo  much  addidled  to  their  fifhery,  and  feel  fo  little 
neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  this  method  for  fubfift- 
ence,  that  they  are  content,  how  ttrange  foever  that 
may  feem  to  us,  to  let  four  parts  in  five  of  their  land 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

They^  want  not  confiderable  quantities  of  marie  in 
different  iflands,  though  they  ufe  but  little  ;  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  chalk  found  ;  llmeftone  and  freeftone 
there  are  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  main  land  in  great 
quantities,  and  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  parti¬ 
cularly  Fetlar  ;  and  confiderable  quantities  of  flate,  very 
good  in  its  kind.  No  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrought, 
though  there  are  in  many  places  vifible  appearances  of 
feveral  kinds  of  metal.  Some  folid  pieces  of  filver,  it  is 
laid,  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough.  In  fome 
of  the  fmaller  ifles  there  are  ftrong  appearances  of  iron; 
but,  through  the  want  of  proper  experiments  being 
made,  there  is,  in  this  refpedt  at  leaft,  hitherto  nothing 
certain.  Their  meadows  are  inclofed  with  dikes,  and 
produce  very  good  grals.  The  little  corn  they  grow 
is  chiefly  barley,  with  fome  oats  ;  though  even  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  Unft  the  little  land  which 
they  have  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  hills 
abound  with  medicinal  herbs  ;  and  their  kitchen-gar¬ 
dens  thrive  as  well,  and  produce  as  good  greens  and 
roots,  as  any  in  Britain.  Of  late  years,  and  fince  this 
has  been  attended  to,  fome  gentlemen  have  had  even 
greater  fuccefs  than  they  expedfed  in  the  cultivating  of 
tulips,  rofes,  and  many  other  flowers.  They  have  no  trees, 
and  hardly  any  fhrubs  except  juniper,  yet  they  have  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  their  country  was  formerly  overgrown  with 
woods ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this,  that 
the  roots  ot  timber-trees  have  been,  and  are  ft  ill,  dug 
up  at  a  great  depth ;  and  that  in  fome,  and  thofe  too 
inacceflible,  places,  the  mountain  alh  is  ftill  found  grow¬ 
ing  wild.  That  this  defedl,  Wz.  the  want  of  wood  at 
piefent,  does  not  arife  entirely  from  the  foil  or  climate, 
appears  from  feveral  late  experiments  ;  fome  geutlemea 
having  railed  afh,  maple,  liorfe  cliefnuts,  &c.  in  their 
gardens.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  without  either 
wood  or  coals,  they  are  very  well  fupplied  with  fuel, 
having  great  plenty  of  heath  and  peat.  The  black 
cattle  in  this  country^  are  in  general  of  a  larger  fort 
than  in  Orkney,  which  is  owing  to  their  having  more 
extenfive  paftures ;  a  clear  proof  that  ftill  farther  im¬ 
provements  might  be  made  in  refpe<^  to  fize.  Their 
hoifes  are  fmall,  but  ftrong,  ftout,  and  wellfhaped,  live 
very  hardy,  and  to  a  great  age.  They  have  likewife  a 
breed  of  fmall  fwine,  the  flefh  of  which,  when  fat,  is 
efteemed  very  delicious,  l^'hey  have  no  goats,  hares,  or 
foxes  ;  and  in  general  no  wild  or  venomous  creatures  of 
any  kind  except  tats  in  fome  few  iflands.  They  have 
no  moor-fowl,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
are  everywhere  immenfe  quantities  of  heath  ;  but  there  * 
are  many  forts  of  wild  and  water  fowl,  particular^ 
ly  the  dunter-goofe,  dack-goofe,  folaii-goofe,  fwans, 

Z  z  2  ducks. 
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Shetland  ducks,  teal,  whaps,  foifts,  lyres,  kittivvalks,  maws,  plo- 
vers,  cormorants,  See.  There  is  likewife  the  ember*goofe, 
which  is  faid  to  hatch  her  egg  under  her  wing.  Eagles 
and  hawks,  as  alio  ravens,  crov/s,  mews,&c.  abound  here. 

All  thefe  iilaiuis  are  well  watered ;  for  there  are  eve¬ 
rywhere  excellent  fprings,  fome  of  them  mineral  and 
medicinal.  They  ha^e  indeed  no  rivers  ;  but  many  plea- 
fant  rills  or  rivulets,  which  they  call  iurns,  of  different 
fizes  ;  in  fome  of  the  largeft  they  have  admirable  trouts, 
fome  of  which  are  of  15  and  even  of  20  pounds  weight. 
They  have  likewife  many  freOi-water  lakes,  well  ftored 
with  trout  and  eels,  and  in  molf  of  them  there  are  alfo 
large  and  fine  flounders  ;  in  fome  very  excellent  cod, 
Thefe  frefli  water  lakes,  if  the  country  was  better  peo¬ 
pled,  and  the  common  people  more  at  their  eafe,  are 
certainly  capable  of  great  improvements.  The  fea- 
coafts  of  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  in  a  ftraight  line, 
are  5  9  leagues  ;  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  coun¬ 
try  conceived  more  proper  for  eftablifhing  an  extenfive 
fifhery.  What  the  inhabitants  have  been  hitherto  able 
to  do,  their  natural  advantages  coniidered,  does  not  de- 
ferve  that  name,  notwithftanding  they  export  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cod,  tnfle,  ling,  and  dtate,  infomuch  that  the 
bounty  allowed  by  adts  of  parliament  amounts  from 
L..  1400  to  L.  2000  annually.  They  have,  befides, 
haddocks,  whitings,  turbot,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fifh.  In  many  of  the  inlets  there  are  prodigious  quan- 
tities  of  excellent  oyfters,  lobffers,  mufcles,  cockles, 
and  other  fhell-fifh.  As  to  amphibious  creatures,  they 
have  multitudes  of  otters  and  fcals ;  add  to  thefe,  that 
amber,  ambergris,  and  other  fpolls  of  the  ocean,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  upon  the  coafts. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  ftont,  well-made,  comely  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  lower  fort  of  a  fvvarthy  complexion,  'f'he 
gentry  are  allowed,  by  all  who  have  converfed  with 
them,  to  be  moft  of  them  polite,  fhrewd,  fenfiblc,’ 
lively,  adllve,  and  intelligent  perfons  ;  and  thefe,  to 
the  number  of  100  families,  have  very  handfome, 
Ilrong,  \^’'ell-built  houfesj  neatly  furnifhed  ;  their  tables 
well  ferved,  poliflied  in  their  manners,  and  exceedingly 
hofpitable  and  civil  to  ftrangers.  Thofe  of  an  inferior 
rank  are  a  hardy,  robiift,  and  laborious  people,  who^ 
generally  fpeaking,  get  their  bread  by  fifhing  in  all 
w^eathers  in  their  yawls,  which  arc  little  bigger  than 
Gravefend  wherrfes ;  live  hardily,  and  in  the  fumraer 
feafon  moftly  on  fifh  ;  their  drink,  which,  in  reference 
to  the  Britifli  dominions,  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  is 
called  b/andy  and  is  a  fort  of  butter-milk,  long  kept,  and 
very  four.  Many  live  to  great  ages,  though  not  fo 
long  as  in  former  times.  In  refpeft,  however,  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  poornefs  of  living, 
from  the  nature  of  It,  and  from  the  drinking  great 
quantities  of  corn-fpirits  of  the  very  worft  fort,  multi¬ 
tudes  are  afHl£led  with  an  inveterate  feurvy ;  from 
which  thofe  in  better  circumftances  are  entirely  free, 
and  enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  As  they  have  no  great  turn  to  agriculture, 
and  are  perfuaded  that  their  country  is  not  fit  for  it, 
^  they  do  not  (though  probably  they  might)  raife  corn 
enough  to  fupport  them  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  But  they  are  much  more  fucceTsful  in  their  paf- 
ture-grounds,  which  are  kept  well  inclofed,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  and,  together  with  their  commons,  fupply  them 
plentifully  with  beef  and  mutton.  They  pay  their 


rents  generally  in  butter  at  Lammas,  and  in  money  at  Shew. 
Martinmas.  As  to  manufadlures,  they  make  a  ftrong  bre?d, 
coarfe  cloth  for  their  own  ufe,  as  alfo  linen.  They  Shield, 
make  likewife  of  their  own  wool  very  fine  flockings.  ^ 

They  export,  befides  the  different  kinds  of  fifh  already 
mentioned,  fome  herrings,  a  conliderable  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  and  trali^oil,  otter  and  feal  fi<ins,and  no  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  the  fine  ftockings  juft' mentioned.  Their  chief 
trade  is  to  Leith,  London,  Hamburgh,  Spain,  and  to  the 
Straits.  They  Import  timbers,  deals,  and  fome  of  their 
heft  oats,  from  Norway;  corn  and  flour  from  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  and  from  North  Britain;  fpirits  and  fome  other 
things  from  Hamburgh  ;  cloths  and  better  fort  cf  linen 
from  Leith  ;  grocery,  houfehold  furniture,  and  other 
neceffarles,  from  London.  The  fuperior- duties  to  the 
earl  of  Morton  are  generally  let  in  farm  ;  and  are  paid 
by  the  people  in  butter,  oil,  and  money.  The  remains 
of  the  old  Norwegian  conftitntlon  are  ftill  vifible  in  the 
divifion  of  their  lands  ;  and  they  have  fome  udalmeii  or 
freeholders  amongfl  them.  But  the  Scots  laws,  cuftoms, 
manners,  drefs,  and  language,  prevail ;  and  they  have  a 
fheriff,  and  other  magiftrates  for  the  adminiftration  ofjuf- 
tice,  as  well  as  a  cuftomhoufe,  with  a  pjoper  number  of 
officers.  In  reference  to  their  ecclefiaftical  concerns,  they 
have  a  prefbytery,  1 2  minifters,  and  an  itinerant  for  Foula, 

Fair  Ifland,  aad  the  Skerries.  Each  of  thefe  minifters 
has  a  ftipend  of  between  40  and  50  pounds,  befides  a 
houfe  and  a  glebe  free  from  taxes.  The  number  of  fouls 
in  thefe  iflandsmay  be  about  20,000. 

SHEW-bread,  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the  prieft 
o'f  the  week  put  every  Sabbath-day  upon  the  golden- 
table  in  the  ran(S:uary,  before  the  Lord,  In  the  temple 
ol  the  Jews.  They  were  twelve  In  number,  and  were  of¬ 
fered  to  God  In  the  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifracl. 

They  were  fliaped  like  a  brick,  were  ten  palms  long  and 
five  broad,  weighing  about  eight  pounds  each.  They 
were  unleavened,  and  made  of  line  flour  by  the  Levites. 

The  priefts  fet  them  on  the  table  in  two  rows,  fix  in  a 
row,  and  put  frankincenfe  upon  them  to  preferve  them 
from  moulding.  They  were  changed  every  Sabbath, 
and  the  old  ones  belonged  to  the  prieft  upon  duty.  Of 
this  bread  none  but  the  priefts  might  eat,,  except  in 
cafes  ofneceffity.  It  was  called  the  breaei  of  faces y 
becanfe  the  table  of  the  ihew-bread,  being  alraoft  over- 
agalnft  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  loaves  might  be  faid 
to  be  fet  before  the  face  of  God.  The  original  table 
was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  but  a  new  one  was  made 
for  the  fecond  temple.  It  was  of  wood  overlaid  witli 
gold.  This,  with  the  candleftick  and  fome  other  fpoils, 
was  carried  by  Titus  to  Rome. 

SHIELD,  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  form  of 
a  light  buckler,  borne  on  the  arm  to  fend  off  lances, 
darts,  &c.  The  form  of  the  fhield  is  reprefented  by 
the  efcutcheon  in  coats  of  arms.  The  fhield  was  that 
part  of  the  ancient  armour  on  which  the  perfons  of  di- 
ftin6tIon  In  the  field  of  battle  always  had  thejr  arm» 
painted  ;  and  moft  of  the  words  iifed  at  this  time  to 
exprefs  the  fpace  that  holds  the  arms  of  families  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  name  for  a  {hxel&y  feutum.  The 
French  efeu  2Xi^  efcujftony  and  the  Englifti  word  efcutcheoriy 
or,  as  we  commonly  fpeak  xtyfcutchsGn^  are  evidently  from 
this  origin  ;  and  the  Italian  feudo  fignifies  both  the 
fhield  of  arms  and  that  ufed  in  war.  The  Latin  name 
clypeuSi  for  the  fame  thing,  feeniB  alfo  to  be  derived  from 

the 
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Shield,  the  Greek  word  io  tngrave ;  and  it  had  thig 

-  name  from  the  feveral  figures  engraved  on  it,  as  marks 

of  diiHndion  of  the  perlon  who  wore  it. 

The  Ihitld  in  war,  amx)ng  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  not  only  ufeful  in  the  defence  of  the  body,  but  it 
*was  allb  a  token,  or  badge  of  honour,  to  the  wearer  ; 
and  he  who  returned  from  battle  without  it  was  always 
treated  with  intamy  afterwards.  People  have  at  all 
thnes  thoiiCTht  this  honourable  piece  of  the  armour  the 
propereil  place  to  engrave,  or  fiinire  on  the  figns  of  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  pofTeffor  of  it  ;  and  hence,  when  arms  came 
to  be  painted  for  families  in  aftertimes,  the  heralds  al¬ 
ways  chofc  to  reprefent  them  upon  the  figure  of  a 
fhield,  but  with  feveral  exterior  additions  and  orna- 
merits  ;  as  the  helmet,  fupporters,  and  the  reft 

The  form  of  the  fhield  has  not  only  been  found  diffe¬ 
rent  ill  various  nations,  but  even  the  people  of  the  fame 
nation,  at  different  times,  have  varied  its  form  extreme¬ 
ly  ;  and  among  feveral  people  there  have  been  Ihields 
of  feveral  forms  and'  fizes  in  ufe,  at  the  fame  period  of 
time,  and  fuited  to  different  occafions.  The  mofl  an¬ 
cient  and  univerfal  form  of  fhields,  in  the  earlier  a^es, 
feems  to  have  been  the  triangular.  This  wc  fee  inllan- 
ces  of  in  all  the  monuments  and  gems  of  antiquity  :  our 
own  molt  early  monuments  fliow  it  to  have  been  the 
mod  antique  fhape  alfo  with  us,  and  the  heralds  have 
found  it  the  moll  convenient  for  their  purpofes,  when 
they  had  any  odd  number  of  figures  to  l  eprefent  ;  as  if 
three,  then  two  in  the  broad  bottom  part,  and  one  in 
the  narrow  upper  end,  it  held  them  veiy  well ;  or  if  five, 
they  flood  as  conveniently,  as  three  below,  and  two 
above.  The  other  form  of  a  fhield,  now  univerfally 
ufed,  is  fquaie,  rounded,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom  : 
this  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  Samnitic  fhield  ufed 
by  the  Romans,  and  fince  copied  very  generally  by  the 
Englifh,  French,  and  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  have  the  like  general 
form  of  fhields,  but  they  are  round  at  the  bottom  with¬ 
out  the  point ;  and  the  Germans,  befide  the  Samnite- 
fhield,  have  two  others  pretty  much  in  ufc :  thefe  are, 
j .  The  bulging  fhield,  diflinguifned  by  its  fwelling  or 
bulging  out  at  the  flanks  ;  and,  2.  The  Indented  fhield, 
or  fliield  chancree,  which  has  a  number  of  notches  and 
indentings  all  round  its  fides.  The  ufe  of  the  ancient 
fhield  of  this  form  was,  that  the  notches  ferved  to  refl 
the  lance  upon,  that  it  might  be  firm  while  it  gave  the 
thrufl ;  but  this  form  being  lefs  proper  for  the  recei¬ 
ving  armorial  figures,  the  two  former  have  been  much 
more  ufed  in  the  heraldry  of  that  nation. 

Befide  this  different  form  of  the  fhields  in  heraldry, 
we  find  them  alfo  often  diflingiufhed  by  their  different 
pofitlons,  feme  of  them  (landing  eredl,  and  others  flant- 
ing  various  ways,  and  in  different  degrees  ;  this  the  he¬ 
ralds  exprefs  by  the  word  pendant,  “  hanging,’^  they 
feeining  to  be  hung  up  not  by  the  centre,  but  by  the 
right  or  left  corner.  The  French  call  thefe  ecu  pendant, 
and  the  common  antique  triangular  ones  ecu  anemU  i  he 
Italians  call  this  Jcuto  pendente  ;  and  the  reafon  given  for 
exhibiting  the  fliield  in  thefe  figures  in  heraldry  is,  that 
in  the  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments,  they  who  were  to 
jull  at  thefe  military  exercifes,  were  obliged  to  hang  up 
thcirfhields  with  their  armories,  or  coats  of  arms  on  them, 
oat  at  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houfes  near  the 
place;  or  upon  trees,  pavilions,  or  the  barriers  of  the 
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ground,  if  the  exercife  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
field, 

Thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  foot,  according  to  Co- 
lambier,  had  their  fhields  hung  up  by  the  right  corner, 
and  thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  horfeback  had  theirs 
hung  up  by  the  left.  This  pofitioii  of  the  fluelds  in 
heraldry  is  called  couchehy  fome  writers,  though  by  the 
generality  pendant. 

It  was  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  arms 
given  between  the  nth  and  14th  centuries;  but  it  I3 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  hanging  by  the  left  corner, 
as  it  was  the  token  of  the  owner’s  being  to  fight  on 
horfeback,  fo  it  was  efleemed  the  mofl  honourable  and 
noble  fituation  ;  and  all  the  pendant  finields  of  the  fons 
of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  of  our 
nobility  at  that  time,  are  thus  hanging  from  the  left 
corner.  The  hanging  from  this  corner  was  a  token  of 
the  owner’s  being  of  noble  birth,  and  having  fought  in 
tlie  tournaments  before  ;  but  no  fovereign  ever  had  a  - 
fhield  pendant  any  way,  but  always  eredi,  as  they  ne¬ 
ver  formally  entered  the  lifls  of  the  tournament. 

The  Italians  generally  have  their  fhields  of  arms  of 
an  oval  form  ;  this  feems  to  be  done  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  the  popes  and  other  dignified  clergy  :  but  their 
herald  Petro  Saiidio  feems  to  regret  the  ufe  of  this  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  fhield,  as  an  innovation  brought  in  by  the 
painters  and  engravers  as  mofl:  convenient  for  holding 
the  figures,  but  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  pofl'ef- 
for,  as  not  reprefenting  eltjier  antiquity  or  honours  won 
in  war,  but  rather  the  honours  of  fome  citizen  or  per- 
ion  of  learning.  Some  have  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  thofe  who  either  have  no  ancient  title  to  nobility,  or  ■ 
have  fullied  it  by  any  unworthy  adlion,  cannot  any  long¬ 
er  wear  their  arms  In  fhields  properly  figured,  but  were 
obliged  to  have  them  painted  in  ah  oval  or  round 
fhield. 

In  Flanders,  where  this  author  lived,  the  round  and 
oval  flilelds  are  in  the  difrepute  he  fpeaks  of ;  but  in 
Italy,  befide  the  popes  and  dignified  prelates,  many  of  - 
thi?  firfl  families  of  the  laity  have  them. 

The  fecular  princes,  in  many  other  countries,  alfo 
retain  this  form  of  the  fhield,  as  the  mofl  ancient  and 
truly  expreflive  of  the  Roman  clypeus. 

Shield,  in  heraldry,  the  efcutcheon  or  field  on  which 
the  bearings  of  coats  of  arms  arc  placed.  See  Heraldry. 

SHIELDRAKE,  in  ornithology.;  See  Anas. 

SHIELDS,  North  and  South,  two  fea-port  towns, 
the  one  north  of  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland,  the 
other  ®n  the  foulh  of  the  'Fyiic  in  the  ceunty  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  South  Shields  contains  above  200  falt-pans,  and  ^ 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  are  many  convenient  houfeB  - 
for  the  entertainment  of  feamen  and  colliers,  mofl  of 
the  Newcaflle  cOal-fieet  having  their  Ration  here  ufually 
till  their  coals  are  brought  down  in  tlie  barges  and 
lighters  from  NewCfiftle.  A  very  large  Roman  altar,  ^ 
of  one  entire  flone,  was  found  fome  years  ago  near  this 
place,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  Dr  Lifler, 
who,  in  his  account  of  it  feat  to  the  Royal  Society, 
fays  it  Was  ereCled  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Ca-< 
racalla,  when  he  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
empire  and  the  whole  army  (after  his  father’s  death  at 
York),  for  his  fafe  return  from  his  fuccefsful  expedition 
agaiiill  the  Scots  and  Pi<Rs.  W.  Long.  i-.  12.  N.  Lat. 
55-  44* 

^SHIFTERS, 
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Shifters  SHIFTERS,  on  bo?.rd  a  man  of  war,  certain  men 
,  il  vvho  are  employed  by  the  cooks  to  Hiift  and  change  the 
water  in  which  the  flefh  or  filh  is  put,  and  laid  for  fome 
time,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  kettle, 

SHIFTING  A  TACKLE,  in  fea-langiiage,  the  a6I  of 
removing  the  blocks  of  a  tackle  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  each  other,  on  the  objc6l  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  fcope  or  extent  to  their 
purchafe.  This  operation  is  otherwife  called  fleeting^ 
Shifting  the  helm  denotes  the  alteration  of  its  pofition, 
by  pndiing  it  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fhip. 
Shifting  the  voyal,  Tignifies  changing  its  pofition  on  the 
capilern,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  vice  verfa. 

SHILLING,  an  Englifli  filvcr  coin,  equal  to  twelve 
pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound. 

Freheriis  derives  the  Saxon  fciilingy  wdieiice  our  fhil- 
lirig,  from  a  corruption  of  Jillqua  ;  proving  the  deriva¬ 
tion  by  feveral  texts  of  law,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
26th  law,  De  annuls  legatis,  Skinner  deduces  it  from 
the  Saxon  fclld  Ihield,’’  by  reafon  of  the  efcutcheon 
of  arms  thereon. 


^  Blfhop  Hooper  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  fchechy  fig- 
nifying  a  weight  ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability, 
deduce  it  from  the  Lfttin  Jicilicusy  which  fignified  in  that 
language  a  quarter  of  an  ounccy  or  the  48th  part  of  a 
Roman  pound.  In  confirmation  of  this  etymology  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  {hilling  kept  its  original  fignification, 
and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Saxon  pound  as 
ficilicus  did  to  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  being  exa6l- 
ly  the  48th  part  of  the  Saxon  pound  5  a  difeovery 
vrhich  wc  owe  to  Mr  Lambarde*. 
vZbZlln  in  the  Saxon  laws  reckon  the  pound  in  the 

Leg.  Sax,  roi^rid  number  at  50  {hillings,  but  they  really  coined 
Libra,  out  of  it  only  48  |  the  value  of  the  {hilling  was  five- 
pence  \  but  it  was  reduced  to  foiirpence  above  a  centu- 
ly  before  the  conqiieft  ;  for  feveral  of  the  Saxon  Jaws, 
made  in  Athelllan’s  reign,  oblige  us  to  take  this  efti- 
mate.  ITus  it  continued  to  the  Norman  times,  as  one 
of  the  Conqueror’s  laws  fufficiently  afeertains ;  and  it 
feems  to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which  the 
Englifh  payments  were  adjufted.  After  the  conqueft, 
the  French  Jolldus  of  twelvepence,  which  was  in  ufe 
among  the  Normans,  was  called  by  the  Engllfii  name  of 
{hilling ;  and  the  Saxon  {hilling  of  fourpence  took  a 
Norman  name,  and  was  called  the  groat y  or  great  coin, 
becaufe  it  was  the  larged  Engli{h  coin  then  known  in 
England. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  bhhops  Fleetwood  and 
Gibfon,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that,  though 
the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and  {hil- 
lings,  as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
conilant  ufe  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before 
the  Norman  conqued,  there  never  was  fuch  a  coin  in 
England  as  either  a  pound  or  a  mark,  nor  any  {lulling, 
till  the  year  1504  or  1505,  when  a  few  filver  {hillings 
or  twelve-pences  were  coined,  which  have  long  fmee 
been  folely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  collc<Stors. 

Mr  Clarke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  fome 
coins  mentioned  by  Mr  Eolkes,  under  Edward  I.  were 
probably  Saxon  {hillings  new  minted,  and  that  arch- 
4  Gram,  bifliop  Aelfric  exprefsly  faysf ,  that  the  Saxons  had 
Saxon,  three  names_  for  their  money,  viz.  mancufes,  {hillings, 
p.  5^*  and  pennies.  He  alfo  urges  the  different  value  of  the 
Saxon  {hilling  at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  pro- 
poition  to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  {liih 


liiig  was  a  coin  ;  and  the  tefiimony  of  the  Saxon  gaf* 
pels,  in  which  the  word  W’e  have  tranilated  lieces  of  fiU 
wr  18  rendered  JhilllngSy  which,  he  fays,  they  would 
hardly  have  done,  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  coin  as  a 
i  •  Accordingly  the  Saxons  expreffed 

their  {hilling  in  Latin  by  Jic/us  and  argenteus.  He  far¬ 
ther  adds,  that  the  Saxon  {billing  was  never  expreffed 
by  Jo/idus  till  after  the  Norman  fettlements  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  howfoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period 
that  elapfed  from  the  conqueft  to  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry  VII.  it  was  the  moft  conftant  denomination  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  all  payments,  thomih  it  was  then  only  a  foecies 
of  account,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound" Ster¬ 
ling  ;  and  w  hen  it  was  again  revived  as  a  coin,  it  Icffen- 
ed  gradually  as  the  pound  Sterling  Icffened,  from  the 
28th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  1560  there  w^as  a  peculiar  fort  of  {hil¬ 
ling  flriick  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  ninepence  Eng. 
hfh,  which  paffed  in  Ireland  for  twelvepence.  The 
motto  on  the  reverfe  was,  po/ui  Deum  adjutorem 
meum.  Eighty-two  of  thefe  {hillings,  according  to  Ma- 
lynes,  went  to  the  pound  ;  they  therefore  weighed  20 
grams,  one-fourth  each,  which  is  fomewhat  heavier  in 
proportion  than  the  Englifh  {hilling  of  that  time,  6z 
whereof  went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  92  grains 
feven-eighths  $  and  the  Irifh  {hilling  being  valued  at  the 
Tower  at  ninepence  Englifh,  that  is,  one- fourth  part 
lefs  than  the  Englifh  {hilling,  it  fhould  therefore  pro- 
portionably  weigh  one  fourth  part  lefs,  and  its  full 
W'cight.be  fomewhat  more  than  62  grains;  but  fome 
of  them  found  at  this  time,  though  much  w'orn,  weighed 
69  grains.  In  the  year  159^)  five  different  pieces 
of  money  of  this  kind  were  ftruck  in  England  for  the 
fervice  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  fhil. 
lings  to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelvepence  each ;  half 
{hillings  to  be  current  at  fixpence,  and  quarter  {hillings 
at  threepence.^  Pennies  and  halfpennies  were  alfo  ftruck 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  fent  over  for  the  payment  of  the 
army  in  Ireland.  The  money  thus  coined  was  of  a 
very  bafe  mixture  of  copper  and  filver  ;  and  two  years 
after  there  were  more  pieces  of  the  fame  kinds  ftruck 
for  the  fame  fervice,  which  were  ftili  worfe ;  the  former 
being  three  ounces  of  filver  to  nine  ounces  of  copper ; 
and  thefe  latter  only  two  ounces  eighteen  pennyweights 
to  nine  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  the  alloy. 

Ihe  Dutch,  Flemilh,  and  Germans,  have  likewife 
their  {hilling,  C7i\\cd  fcheliny  fchllllngy/caliny  &c.  but  thefe 
not  being  of  the  fame  w^elght  or  finenefs  wdth  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  {hilling,  are  not  current  at  the  fame  value.  The 
Englilh  {hilling  is  worth  about  23  French  fols ;  thofe 
pf  Holland  and  Germany  about  1 1  fols  and  an  half  j 
thofe  of  Flanders  about  nine.  The  Dutch  {hillings  arc 
^fo  called  fols  de  gros,  becaufe  equal  to  twelve  gros. 
The  Danes  have  copper  flilllings  worth  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  farthing  Sterling. 

SHILOH  is  a  term  famous  among  interpreters 
and  commentators  upon  Scripture.  It  is  found  (Gen. 
xlix.  10.)  to  denote  the  Meffiah.  The  patriarch  Ja- 
cob  foretels  his  coming  in  thefe  words  ;  “  The  feeptre 
{hall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law'glver  from  be¬ 
tween  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  {hall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be.”  The  Hebrew  text 
reads,  nbir  Ka'  o  untl/  Shiloh  come.  All  Chriftian  com¬ 
mentators  agree,  that  this  word  ought  to  be  underftood 
of  the  Meffiah,  or  Jefus  Chrift ;  but  aH  arc  not  agreed 

about 


SHiling, 

Shiloh. 
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ShUoh.  about  Its  literal  and  grammatical  fignification.  St  Jerome, 
—  who  tran flares  it  by  mittendus  ejl^  manifeftly  reads  ShU 
loach  “  fent/’  inftead  of  Shiloh,  The  Septuagint  have  it 
^  Kfjf  av  tXS'w  ra  aTsxii^fva  ctvra\  or,  Eojc  av  £\^t}  cJ  UTroy-nrat. 

(as  if  they  had  read  inftead  of  nSu»),  i  e.  ‘‘  Until 
the  coming  of  him  to  whom  it  is  referved  ©r,  “  Till 
we  fee  arrive  that  which  is  referved  for  him/^ 

It  mull  be  owned,  that  the  fignification  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  Shi/oh  is  not  well  known.  Some  tranflate, 
“  the  fceptre  fhall  not  depart  from  judah,  till  he  comes 
to  whom  it  belongs  or  inftead  of  O- 

thers,  “  till  the  coming  of  the  peace-maker  or,  ‘‘  tl>e 
pacific  or,  “  of  profperity,’'  nbu'  prof  per  atus  efl.  Sha- 
lah  figniftes,  “  to  be  in  peace,  to  be  in  profperity 
others,  “  till  the  birth  of  him  who  fhall  be  born  of  a 
w^oman  that  fhall  conceive  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
^Arah.  Lud  nian,’’  or  fecundina^  Jluxus\  \  otherwife,  “  the 
de  Dteu,  fceptre  fhall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till  its  end,  its  ruin  ; 

till  the  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,”  or 
5  Le  Clerc  it  has  ceafed,,  it  has  JiniJhed  Some  Rabbins  have 
in  Genef.  name  Siloh  or  Shiloh y  as  if  it  fignified  the  city 

of  this  name  in  Paleftine :  “  The  fceptre  fhall  not  be 
taken  away  from  Judah  till  it  comes  to  Shiloh  ;  till  it 
fhall  be  taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  Saul  at  Shiloh.” 
But  in  what  part  of  Scripture  is  it  faid,  that  Saul  was 
acknowledged  as  king  or  confecrated  at  Shiloh  ?  If  we 
would  underftand  it  of  Jeroboam  the  fon  of  Nebat,  the 
matter  is  ftill  as  uncertain.  The  Scripture  mentions  no 
aflcmbly  at  Shiloh  that  admitted  him  as  king.  A  more 
modern  author  derives  ShiJoh  from  fatigare.  which 
fometimes  hgnifes  to  he  weary^  to  JuJfer  ;  “  till  his  la¬ 
bours,  his  fufferings,  his  paflion,  fhall  happen.” 

But  not  to  amufe  ourfelves  about  fee  king  out  the 
grammatical  fignifi cation  of  Shiloh,  it  is  fufficient  for 
us  to  fhow,  that  the  ancient  Jews  are  in  this  matter 
agreed  with  the  Chriftians :  they  acknowledge,  that 
this  word  Hands  for  the  Mejfiah  the  King.  It  is  thus 
that  the  paraphrafts  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  commentaries  upon  Genefis,  and  that  the 
I'almudifts  themfelves,  explain  it.  If  Jefus  Chi'ift  and 
his  apoftles  did  not  make  life  of  this  pafTage  to  prove 
the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  it  wasbecaufe  then  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  prophecy  v/as  not  fufficiently  manifeft. 
'i'he  fceptre  ftill  continued  among  the  Jews  ;  they  had 
ftill  kings  of  their  own  nation  in  the  perfons  of  the  He- 
rods  ;  but  foon  after  the  fceptre  was  entirely  taken 
away  from  them,  and  has  never  been  reftored  to  them 
fince. 

The  conceited  Jews  feek  in  vain  to  put  forced  mean- 
ings  upon  this  prophecy  of  Jacob  ;  faying,  for  example, 
that  the  fceptre  intimates  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  to 
which  they  have  been  in  fubje(ftion,  or  the  hope  of  fet¬ 
ing  one  day  the  fceptre  or  fupreme  power  fettled  again 
among  themfelves.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  all  this 
is  contrived  to  deliver  themfelves  out  of  perplexity.  In 
vain  like  wife  they  take  refuge  in  certain  princes  of  the 
captivity,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  fubfifted  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  exercifing  an  authority  over  their  nation 
little  differing  from  abfohite,  and  being  of  the  race  of 
David.  This  pretended  fucceffion  of  princes  is  per- 
fedtly  chimerical ;  and  though  at  certain  times  they 
could  fhow  a  fucceffion,  it  continued  but  a  fhort  time, 
and  their  authority  was  too  obfeure,  and  too  much  li¬ 
mited,  to  be  the  objedi  of  a  prophecy  fo  remarkable  as 
this  was* 


SHINGLES,  in  building,  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  or  Ship, 
quartered  oaken  boards,  fawn  to  a  certain  fcantling,  or,  — 
as  is  more  ufual,  cleft  to  about  an  inch  thick  at  one 
end,  and  made  like  wed(res,  four  or  five  inches  broad^ 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

Shingles  are  ufed  inftead  of  tiles  or  dates,  efpecially  / 
for  churches  and  ileeples  ;  however,  this  covering  is 
dear  ;  yet,  where  tiles  are  very  fcarce,  and  a  light  co¬ 
vering  is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  thatch ;  and  where 
they  are  made  of  good  oak,  cleft,  and  not  fawed,  and 
well  feafoned  in  water  and  the  fun,  they  make  a  fure, 
light,  and  durable  covering. 

The  building  is  firft  to  be  covered  all  over  with 
boards,  and  the  fhingles  nailed  upon  them. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  veffels,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  equipped  with  three  mafts  and  a  bowfprit  ; 
the  mafts  being  compofed  of  a  lowermaft,  topmaft,  and 
top-gallant-maft  :  each  of  thefe  being  provided  with 
yards,  fails,  &c.  Ships,  in  general,  are  either  employ¬ 
ed  for  war  or  merchandize.  , 

Ships  of  Wat  are  veflels  properly  equipped  with  ar.* 
tillery,  ammunition,  and  all  the  neceffary  martial  wea¬ 
pons  and  inftruments  for  attack  or  defence.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  feveral  ranks  or 
claffes,  called  rates,  as  follows  :  Ships  of  the  firft  rate 
mount  from  100  guns  to  1 10  guns  and  upwards  ;  fe- 
cond  rate,  from  90  to  98  guns ;  third  rate,  from  64  to 
74  guns;  fourth  rate,  from  50  to  60  guns  ;  fifth  rate, 
from  32  to  44  guns  ;  and  fixth  rates,  from  20  to  28 
guns.  See  the  article  Rate.  Veffels  carrying  lefs  than  20 
guns  are  denominated  floops,  cutters,  fire-fhips,  and  bombs. 

It  has  lately  been  propofed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
thefe  rates,  which  would  be  a  faving  to  the  nation,  and 
alfo  produ6live  of  feveral  material  advantages. 

In  Plate  CCCCL.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  firft 
rate,  with  rigging,  &c.  the  feveral  parts  of  which  are 
as  follow  : 

Parts  of  the  hull. — A,  The  cathead  ;  B,  The  fore- 
chain-w'ales,  or  chains ;  C,  The  main- chains  ;  D,  The 
mizen-cliains ;  E,  The  entering  port  ;  F,  The  hawfe- 
holes  ;  G,  The  poop-lanterns  ;  H,  The  chefs-tiee  5  I, 

The  head  ;  K,  The  ftern. 

I,  The  bowfprit.  2,  Yard  and  fail.  3,  Gammon¬ 
ing.  4,  Manrop.  5,  Bobftay  6,  Spritfail-flieets, 

7,  Pendants.  8,  Braces  and  pendants.  9,  Halliards. 

10,  Lifts.  II,  Clue-lines.  12,  Spritfail-horfes.  13, 
Biintlines-  14,  Standing  lifts.  15,  Bowfprit-fhroud. 

16,  Jib-boom.  17,  Jibilay  and  fail.  18,  Halliards. 

19,  Sheets.  20,  Horfes.  2  1,  Jib-guy.  22,  Spritfail- 
topfail  yard.  23,  Horfes.  24,  Sheets.  25,  Lifts. 

26,  Braces  and  pendants.  27,  Cap  of  bowfprit.  28, 

Jack  ftaff.  29,  Truck.  30,  Jack  flag. —  1 ,  Fore^ 
majl.  32,  Runner  and  tackle.  33,  Slirowds.  34, 
Laniards.  35,  Stay  and  laniard.  36,  Preventer-ftay 
and  laniard.  37,  Wooldirig  of  the  mall.  38,  Fore¬ 
yard  and  fail,  fc),  Horfes.  4c,  Top.  4  1 ,  Crowfoot. 

42,  Jeers.  43,  Yard-tackles.  44,  Lifts.  45,  Braces 
and  pendants.  46,  Sheets.  47,  Forctacks.  48,  Bow¬ 
lines  and  bridles.  49,  Fore  bunt-lines.  50,  Fore  leech¬ 
lines.  51,  Preventer-brace.  52,  Futtock-fhrouds. — ■ 

5^,  Foretop-majl .  54,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  55,  Fore¬ 
top-fail  yard  and  fail.  56,  Stay  and  fail.  57,  Runner. 

58,  Back-ftays.  59,  Halliards.  60,  Lifts.  61,  Bruces 
and  pendants.  62,  Horfes.  63,  Clew- lines.  64,  Bow¬ 
lines  and  bridles.  6j,  Reef-tackles.  66,  Sheets.  67, 

6  Buntlines, 
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Bunt-lincs.  68,  Crofa  trees.  69,  Cap.  70,  Fovetop- 
crallant-mafl:.  7»>  Shrouds.  72,  Yard  and  fail.  73, 
Backilays.  74,  Stay.  7?,  Lifts.^  7^,  Ckw-hnes.  77, 
Braces  and  pendants.  78,  Bowlines  and  bridles.  79, 
Flag-llafF.  80,  Truck.  8.f,  Flag-Hay-aaff.  '  82,  Flag 
of  the  lord  high. admiral. — 83,  Mainmajl,  84,  ShroUds. 

8 5,  Laniards.  86,  Runner  and  tackle.  87,  Futtock- 
fmouds.  8B>  Top-lantern.  89,  Crank  of  ditto.  90, 
Stay.  91,  Preventer  Hay.  92,  'Stay-tackles.  93, 
Woolding  of  the  mail:.  94,  Jeers.  95,  Yard-tackks. 
96,  Lifts.  97,  Braces  and  pendants.  98,  Horfes.  99, 
Sheets.  100,  Tacks.  10 1,  Bowlines  and  bridles. 

3  02,  Crow-foct.  103,  Cap.  104,  Top.  105,  Bunt- 
Tmes.  I  c6,  Leech  dines.  107,  Yard  and  fail. —  i  c8, 
Maln’topmaj},  109,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  1 10,  \ard 
uud  fail.  ‘iii,Tuttock  fhrouds.  112,  Backftays. 

1 13,  Stay.  114,  Staylail  and  halliards.  115,  Tye. 

1 1 6,  Halliards.  1 1 7,  Lifts^.  1 1 8,  Ciewdines.  1 19, 
Braces  and  pendants.  12c,  Horfes-  1 21,  Sheets.  122, 
Bowlines  arid  bridles.  123,  Buntlines.  124,  Reef- 
tuckks.  1 2 5>_Crofs-trees.  1  26,  Cap. — 127,  Main-top- 
gallant-moji,  128,  vShrouds  and  laniards.  i29,^Yard 
and  fail.  130,  Backftays.  131,  Stay.  132,  Stay- 
fail  and  halliards.  133,  Lifts.  ^  134,  Braces  and  pen¬ 
dants.  133,  Bowlines  and  -bridles.  136,  Clew-lines, 
j 37,  Flagllaff.  138,  Truck.  139,  FlagftafF- flay.  140, 
Flag  daiidard. — 141,  Mizen-m'aji.  142,  Shrouds  and 
laniards.  I43>  Cap.  I44>  Yard  and  fail.  I45> 
Block  for  fignal  halliards.  146,  Sheet.  147,  Pen¬ 
dant  lines.  148,  Peck-brails.  149,  Stayfail.  150, 
Stay.  151,  Derrick  and  fpan.  132,  Top.  153, 
Crofs  jack-yard.  154,  Crofs-jack  lifts.  155,^  Crofs- 
jack  bi-aces.  156,  Crofs-jack  (lings.  — 157,  Mizen-top- 
mafi,  158,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  159,  Yard  and  fail. 
160,  Backftays,  1 61,  Stay.  162,  Halliards.  163, 
Lifts.  164,  Braces  and  pendants.  165,  Bowlines 
and  bridles.  166,  Sheets.  167,  Clew-lines.  168, 
Stayfail.  169,  Crofs-trecs.  170,  Cap.  17 1,  Flag- 
itaff.  1 72,  Flagftaff-ftay.  173,  Truck.  1 74,  Flag, 
union.  17^;,  Enfign-ftafF.  176,  Truck.  177,  En- 
fign.  178,  Stern  ladder.  179,  Bower  cable. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  CCCCLI.  is  a  vertical  longitudinal 
fe^lion  of  a  firft  rate  (hip  of  war,  with  references  to  the 
principal  parts  :  which  are  as  foho^v  : 

A,  Is  the  head,  containing, —  i,  The  Rem  ;  2,  The 
knee  of  the  head  or  cutwater.  ;  3,  The  lower  and  up¬ 
per  cheek  ;  4,  The  trail-board  ;  5,  The  figure  ;  6,  The 
gratings ;  7,  The  brackets ;  8,  The  falfe  Rem  ;  9,  The 
breaR  hooks ;  10,  The  haufe  holes  ;  1 1,  The  bulkhead 
forward  ;  12,  The  cat -head  :  13,  The  cat-hook  ;  14, 
NecefTary  feats;  15,  The  manger  within  board;  16, 
The  bowfprit. 

B,  Upon  the  forecaltle — 1 7,  The  gratings  ;  1 8,  The 
partners  of  the  iriaft  ;  19,  The  gunwale  ;  20,  The  bel¬ 
fry  ;  2 1 ,  The  funnel  for  fmoke  ;  22,  The  gangway  go¬ 
ing  off  the  forecaftle  ;  23,  The  forecaRk  guns. 

'  In  the  forecaftle — 24,  The  door  of  the  bulkhead 
forward  ;  25,  Officers  cabins  ;  26,  Staircafe  ;  27,  Fore¬ 
top-fail  liieet  bits  ;  The  beams;  29,  The  curlings. 

D,  d'l>e  middle  gundedc  forward — 30,  The  fore¬ 
jeer  bits ;  31,  The  oven  and  furnace  of  copper  ;  32,  The 
captain’s  cook  room.;  33,  The  ladder  or  way  to  the 
forecaftle. 

E,  The  lower  gun-deck  forward — ‘34,  The  knees  fore 
^iud  aft ;  The  fpirke tings,  or  the  firft  ftreak  next 
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to  each  decki  fhe  next  under  the  beams  being  called 
clamps;  36,  The  beams  of  the  middle  gun  deck  fore  and 
aft ;  37>  The  carlings  of  the  middle  gnu  deck  fore  and 
aft;  38,  The  fore-bits ;  39,  The  after  or  main  bits'; 
40,  The  hatchway  to  the  gunneFs  and  boatfwain’s 
(tore-rooms  ;  4 1 ,  The  jeer  capftan. 

F,  The  orlop — 42,  43,  44,  The  gunner’s,  boatfwain’s, 
and  carpenter’s  (tore-rooms  ;  43,  The  beams  of  tlie 
lower  gun-deck  ;  46,47,  'f'be  pillars  and  the  riders, 
fore  and  aft ;  48,  The  bulkhead  of  the  ftore- rooms. 

G,  The  hold— 49,  50,  31,  The  foot-hook  rider,  the 
floor  rider,  and  the  ftandard,  fore  and  aft  ;  52,  The 
pillars  ;  53,  The  ftep  of  the  foremaft  ;  54,  The  ketfon, 
ox  falfe  ked,  and  dead  rifing  ;  55,  The  dead-wood. 

H,  At  midfhips  in  the  hold— 56,  The  Roor-timbers.; 
57,  The  keel ;  58,  The  well  ;  59,  The  chain-pump  ; 
60,  The  ftep  of  the  mainmaft  ;  61,  62,  Beams  and  car- 
lings  of  the  orlop,  fore  and  aft, 

I,  The  orlop  amidfhips — 63,  The  cable  tire  ;  64,  The 
main  hatchway. 

K,  The  lower  gun-deck  amidlhips — 63,  The  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  middle  gun-deck;  66,  The  lower  tire 
of  ports. 

L,  The  middle  gun-deck  amidlhlp — 67,  The  middle 
tire  of  ports;  68,  The  entering  port  ;  69,  The  main 
jeer  bits ;  76,  Twitted  pillars  or  ftanchions  ;  71,  The 
capftan  ;  72,  Gratings  ;  73,  The  ladder  leading  to  the 
upper  deck.  ' 

M,  The  upper  gun-deck amidlhips— 74,  The  maintop-  > 
fail-(heet  bits  ;  7  3,  The  upper  partners  of  the  mainmail; 

76,  I  he  gallows  on  which  fpare  topmafts  &c.  are  laid  ; 

77,  The  foreflieet  blocks  ;  78,  The  rennets  ;  79,  The 
gunwale;  80,  The  upper  gratings  ;  81,  The  drift 
brackets;  82,  The  pifs  dale;  83,  The  capftan  pall. 

N,  Abaft  the  mainmaft — 84,  The  gangway  off  the 
quarterdeck;  85,  The  bulkhead  of  the  coach;  86,  The 
(talrcafe  down  to  the  middle  gun-dcck  ;  87,  The  beams 
of  the  upper  deck  ;  88,  The  gratings  about  the  main¬ 
maft  ;  89,  The  coach  or  council-chamber ;  90,  The 
ftaircafe  up  to  the  quarterdeck. 

O,  The  quarterdeck  — 91, 1  he  beams.;  92,  The  car- 
lings  ;  93,  The  partners  of  the  mizenmaft  ;  94,  The 
gangway  up  to -the  poop;  95,*  The  bulkhead  of  the 
cuddy. 

P,  ITe  poop — 96,  The  trumpeter's  cabin  ;  97,  The 
tafforel. 

Q^'rhe  captain *5  cabin. 

R,  The  cuddy,  ufually  divided  for  the  mafter  and  fe- 
cretary’s  officers. 

S,  The  Itate-room,  out  of  which  is  made  the  bed¬ 
chamber  and  other  conveniences  for  the  commander  in 
chief;  98,  The  entrance  into  the  gallery;  99,  The 
bulkhead  of  the  great  cabin;  100,  The  ftern  lights  and 
after  galleries. 

T,  The  ward-room,  allotted  for  the  lieutenants  and  ma¬ 
rine  officers  :  loi,  The  lower  gallery ;  iC2,  The  (leer- 
vi<re  and  bulkhead  of  the  wardroom  ;  103,  The  whip- 
ftaff,  commanding  the  tiller  ;  104,  The  after  ftaircafe 
leading  down  to  the  lower  gun-deck. 

V,  Several  officers  cabins  abaft  the  mainmaft,  where 
the  foldiers  generally  .keep  guard. 

W,  Tbt  gun-room—  105,  The  tiller  commanding  the 
rudder;  106,  The  rudder;  ,107,  'Ihe  ftern-poft ;  108, 
The  tiller-tranfom ;  109,  The  feveral  tranfoms,  viz.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5. ;  110,  The  gun-room  ports,  or  ftern. chafe  y 
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Plate 
CCCCLH.  er  ; 


1 1 1,  The  bread-room  fcuttle,  out  of  the  gun-room; 

1 1 2,  The  main  capflan  ;  1 1 The  pall  of  the  capftan  ; 
H4,  The  partner;  i  ij.  The  bulkhead  of  the  bread- 
room. 

X,  The  bread-room. 

Y,  The  fteward’s  room,  where  all  provifions  are 
wei/hed  and  ferved  out. 

Z,  The  cockpit,  where  are  fubdivifions  for  the  purfer, 
the  furgeon,  and  his  mates. 

A  A,  The  platform  or  orlop,  where  provifion  is  made 
for  the  wounded  in  the  time  of  fervice  ;  1 16,  The  hold 
abaft  the  main-mad  ;  i  1 7»  The  Hep  of  the  mizen*mail ; 

1 1 8,  The  kelfon,  or  falfe  keel ;  1 1 9,  d  he  dead  wood, 

or  rifing.  y 

Ships  of  war  are  fitted  out  either  at  the  expence  q\ 
the  ftate  or  by  individuals.  Thofc  fitted  out  at  the 
public  cxpence  are  called  King^s  /Joips,  and  are  divided 
into  Jhtps  of  the  liney  frigates^  JloopSj  &c.  For  an 
account  of  each  of  thefe,  fee  the  refpedlive  articles. 
Ships  of  war  fitted  out  by  individuals  are  called 
ieers.  See  the  article  Privateer. 

Jrmed^SHiP,  See  AnMED-Ship, 

Bomb-Sfnp.  See  BoMB-F^eh, 

Doub/e-SiiiP.  See  Ship- Building. 

Fire^Snip,  See  FiRF-Ship, 

Hofpital  Ship^  a  veflcl  fitted  up  to  attend  on  a  fleet 
of  men  of  war,  and  receive  their  fick  or  wounded  ; 
for  which  purpofe  her  decks  fhould  be  high,  and  her 
ports  fufficiently  large.  Her  cables  ought  alio  to  run 
upon  the  upper  deck,  to  the  end  that  the  beds  or  era- 
dies  may  be  more  commodioufly  placed  between  decks, 
and  admit  a  free  paflage  of  the  air  to  dilperfe  that 
which  is  offenfive  or  corrupted 

Merchant-Snip^  a  veflel  employed  in  commerce  to 
carry  commodities  of  various  forts  from  one  port  to 
another. 

ITe  largeft;  merchant  fliips  are  thofe  employed  by 
the  different  companies  of  merchants  who  trade  to  the 
Fall  Indies.  They  are  in  general  larger  than  our  40 
gun  (hips  ;  and  are  commonly  mounted  with  20  guns 
on  their  upper-deck,  which  are  nine  pounders  ;  and  fix 
on  their  quarter-deck,  which  are  fix  pounders. 

Regi/ier-SniP.  See  Reg  STER-Ship. 

Stor^-SniP,  a  veflel  employed  to  carry  artillery  or 
naval  ftores  for  the  ufe  of  a  fleet,  fortrefs,  or  garrifon. 

Tranfporf.SniP,  is  generally  ufed  to  condudt  troops 
frortt  one  place  to  another. 

Befides  the  different  kinds  of  fhlps  abovemeiitioned, 
which  arc  denominated  from  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  are  employed,  veflcls  have  alfo,  in  general,  been 
named  according  to  the  different  manner  of  rigging 
them.  It  would  be  an  eiidlefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
unneceflary  taflc,  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of 
veflels  with  refpedl  to  their  rigging ;  and  therefore  a 
few  only  are  here  taken  notice  of.  Fig.  5.  Plate 
CCCCLI.  is  a  Jhlp  which  would  be  converted  into  a 
hark  by  flripping  the  niizen  mafl  of  its  yards  and  the 
falls  belonging  to  them.  If  each  maft,  its  correfponding 
topmall  and  topgallant-maft,  inflead  of  being  compofed 
of  feuarate  p’eces  oi  wood,  were  all  of  one  continued 
piece,  then  this  veflel  with  very  little  alteration  would 
be  a  pohicre.  Fig.  4.  reprelents  a  fno^  ;  fig*  5;  ^ 

Ian  Ur  I  fig.  6.  Oilrig;  fig*  7  ^  ketch  i  fii 
fig.  Q.  ?,Jl  op:  fig, 

.  ^  2.  dodger  I  fig. 

ditto  rowing, 
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8.  a  fchoon- 
10,  a  %ehec  ;  fig.  i  - .  a  galliot ; 
3.  galley  under  fail;  fig.  14. 


Ships  are  alfo  fometimes  named  according  to  the  dlf.*  , 

ferent  modes  of  their  conflrudion.  Thus  we  fay,  a  cat- ' 
built  fhip,  &c. 

To  Ship,  is  either  iifed  a<fl:ively,  as  to  embark  any 
perfon  or  put  any  thing  aboard  fhip  ;  or  paflively,  to 
receive  any  thing  into  a  fhip  ;  as',  ‘‘  we  fhipped  a  hea¬ 
vy  fea  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

To  Snip,  alfo  implies  to  fix  any  thing  in  its  place  ; 
as,  to  fliip  the  oars,  that  is,  to  put  them  in  their  rov/< 
locks  ;  to  fhip  the  fwivel  guns,  is  to  fix  them  in  their 
fockets  ;  to  fhip  the  handfpokes,  &c. 

Machine  for  drawing  Bolts  out  of  Snips,  an  inftru- 
ment  invented  by  Mr  William  Hill  for  this  purpofe. 

His  account  of  which  is  as  follows 

‘‘  Firft,  The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  draw  the  for 

fon  and  dead  wood  bolts  out,  and  to  draw  the  knee  of^/^^  i£icou- 
the  head  bolts. — Secondly,  The  heads  of  the  kelfon  bolts  ragement  of 
heretofore  were  all  obliged  to  be  driven  thro’  the  kelfon, 
fioor-timbers,  and  keel,  to  get  them  out:  by  this  means 
the  kelfon  is  often  entirely  deflroyed,  and  the  large  hole 
the  head  makes  materially  wounds  the  floors  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently,  when  the  bolt  is  much  corroded,  it  fcarfs,  and 
the  bolt  comes  ©ut  of  the  fide  of  the  keel.— Thirdly, 

1  he  dead-wood  bolts  that  are  driven  with  two  or  three 
drifts,  are  feldom  or  never  got  out,  by  which  means  the 
dead-wood  is  condemned,  when  fome  of  it  is  really  fer- 
viceable.  —  Fourthly,  In  drawing  the  knee  of  the  head- 
boks,  fometimes  the  knee  flarts  off,  and  cannot  be  got 
to  again,  but  furs  up,  and  with  this  machine  may  be 
drawn  in  ;  for  it  has  been  proved  to  have  more  power 
in  karting  a  bolt  than  the  maul.” 

In  fig.  I.  ‘‘A,  A,  reprefent  two  ftrong  male  ferews,  plate 
working  in  female  ferews  near  the  extremities  of  theCCCCLIU» 
cheeks,  agaiufl  plates  of  iron  E,  E.  C  C  is  the  bolt 
to  be  drawn  ;  which,  being  held  between  the  chaps  of 
the  machine  at  DD,  is,  by  turning  the  ferews  by  the 
lever  B,  forced  upwards  out  of  the  wood  or  plank  of 
the  fhip.  F,  F,  are  two  dogs,  with  hooks  at  their  low¬ 
er  extremities ;  which,  being  driven  into  the  plank,  ferve 
to  fupport  the  machine  till  the  chaps  have  got  fall  hold 
of  the  bolt.  At  the  upper  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  rings 
palling  thro’  holes  in  a  collar,  moveable  near  the  heads 
of  the  ferews.  Fig.  2.  is  a  view  of  the  upper  fide  of  the 
cheeks  when  joined  together;  a,  a,  the  holes  in  which 
the  ferews  work ;  b,  the  chaps  by  which  the  bolts  arc 
drawn.  Fig.  3.  The  under  fide  of  the  cheek  ;  a,  a, 
the  holes  in  which  the  ferews  work  ;  b,  the  chaps  by 
which  the  bolts  are  drawn,  and  where  the  teeth  that 
gripe  the  bolt  are  more  diftindly  fhown.  Fig.  4.  One 
of  the  checks  feparated  from  the  other,  the  letters  refer¬ 
ring  as  in  fig.  2.  and  3. 

This  machine  was  tried  in  his  majefty’s  yard  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  was  found  of  the  greatell  utility. — “  Firk,  it 
drew  a  bolt  that  was  driven  down  fo  tight  as  only  10 
go  one  inch  in  fixteen  blows  with  a  double- headed 
maul,  and  was  well  clenched  below :  the  bolt  drew  the 
ring  a  confiderable  way  into  the  wood,  and  wire  drew 
itfelf  through,  and  left  the  ring  behind.  Secondly, 
it  drew  a  bolt  out  of  the  Venus’s  dead-wood  that  could 
not  be  got  out  by  the  maul.  That  part  of  it  which 
went  through  the  keel  was  bent  cJofe  up  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  dead-wood,  and  the  machine  drew  the  bolt 
kraight,  and  drew  it  out  widi  eafe.  It  alfo  drew  a  kelfon 
bolt  out  of  the  Stanley  Weft  Indiaman,  in  Meflrs 
Wells’s  yard,  Deptford  ;  which  being  a  bolt  of  two 
drifts,  could  not  be  driven  out. 
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Management  of  Ships  at  Jingle  anchor^  is  the  method 
of  taking  care  of  a  (hip  while  riding  at  fingle  anchor  in 
a  tide- way,  by  preventing  her  from  fouling  her  anchor, 
&:c.  The  following  rules  for  this  purpofe,  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr  Henry  Taylor  ^  of  North 
Shields,  will  be  found  of  the  iitmoll  confequence. 

Riding  in  a  tide- way,  with  a  frefh  ohwind,  the  fhip 
fliould  have  what  is  called  a  fhort  or  'windward  ferviccj 
fay  45  or  yo  fathoms  of  cable,  and  always  fheered  to 
windward  (a),  not  always  with  the  helm  hard  down, 
blit  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  ftrength  or  weak* 
nefs  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  known  fa£l:,  that  many  fhips 
fheer  their  anchors  home,  drive  on  board  of  other  fhips, 
and  on  the  fands  near  which  they  rode,  before  it  has 


the 

Ihip  will 
|)ack. 


How  the 


been  dlfcovered  £hat  the  anchor  had  been  moved  from 
the  place  where  it  was  let  go. 

When  the  wind  is  crofs,  or  nearly  crofs,  off  fhore,  or 
in  the  oppofite  dlredtion,  fhips  will  always  back.  This 
is  done  by  the  mizen-topfail,  aflifted,  if  needful,  by  the 
1  nizen -flay fail ;  fuch  as  have  no  mizen-topfail  com¬ 
monly  ufe  the  main-topfail,  or  if  it  blows  frefh,  a  top¬ 
gallant-fail,  or  any  fuch  fall  at  the  gaff. 

In  backing,  a  fhip  fliould  always  wind  with  a  taught 
cable,  that  it  may  be  certain  the  anchor  is  drawn  round. 
In  cafe  there  is  not  a  fiifficiency  of  wind  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  the  fhip  fhould  be  hove  apeak. 

Riding  with  the  wind  afore  the  beam,  the  yards 
yard^^oujjht fliould  be  braced  forward;  if  abaft  the  beam,  they  are 
to  be  braced  all  aback. 

*  ^  If  the  wind  is  fo  far  aft  that  the  fhip  will  not  back 

Riding  (which  fhould  not  be  attempted  if,  when  the  tide  eafes, 

windwa»-d  t:he  fhip  forges  ahead,  and  brings  the  buoy  on  the  lee 
of  quarter),  fhe  muft  be  fet  ahead  :  if  the  wind  is  far  a£t, 
breaBng  and  blows  frefh,  the  utmoft  care  and  attention  is  necef- 
her  Iheer.  fary,  as  fhips  riding  in  this  fituation  often  break  their 
flieer,  and  come  to  windward  of  their  anchors  again. 
It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  wdien  the  fhip  lies  in  this 
ticklifli  fituation,  the  after- yards  mull  be  braced  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  fore-yards  the  contrary  way  :  fhe  will  lay 
fafe,  as  the  buoy  can  be  kept  on  the  lee  quarter,  or  fup- 
pofe  the  helm  is  aport,  as  long  as  the  buoy  is  on  the 
larboard  quarter.  With  the  helm  thus,  and  the  wind 
right  aft,  or  nearly  fo,  the  (larboard  main  and  fore  bra¬ 
ces  fhould  be  hauled  in.  This  fuppofes  the  main  braces 
to  lead  forward. 

Tendirn^.to  When  the  fhip  begins  to  tend  to  leeward,  and  the 
leeward  buoy  comes  on  the  weather- quarter,  the  firfl  thing  to 
when  the  be  done  is  to  brace  about  the  fore-yard  ;  and  when  the 

fhip  muft  ^yind  comes  near  the  beam,  fet  the  fore-flayfail,  and 

be  fet  a* 

head. 


keep  it  {landing  until  it  fliakes;  then  brace  all  the  yards 
fliarp'  forward,  cfpccially  if  it  is  likely  to  blow  ttiong. 

If  laying  in  the  aforefaid  pofition,  and  flie  breaks  her 
fheer,  brace  about  tlie  main- yard  immediately;  if  Ihe  manage 
recovers  and  brin  gs  the  buoy  on  the  lee  or  larboaid  quar-  when  the 
ter,  let  the  main-yard  be  again  braced  about;  but  if  fhe 
come  to  a  fheer  the  other  way,  by  bringing  the  buoy 
on  the  other  quarter,  change  the  helm  and  brace  the 
fore-yard  to.  5 

Riding  leeward  tide  with  more  cable  than  the  wind-  When  a 
w'ard  fervice,  and  expedliug  the  fhip  will  go  to  wind- 
ward  of  her  anchor,  begin  as  foon  as  the  tide  eafes 
fhorten  in  the  cable.  This  is  often  hard  work  ;  but  itfl^jp  jg 
is  neceffary  to  be  done,  otherwife  the  anchor  may  be  ly  to  to 
fouled  by  the  great  length  of  cable  the  fliip  has  to  draw  windward, 
round  ;  but  even  if  that  could  be  done,  the  cable  would 
be  damaged  againfl  the  bows  or  cut-water.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  when  a  fhip  rides  windward  tide  the 
cable  fhould  be  cackled  from  the  fliort  fervice  towards 
the  anchor,  as  far  as  will  prevent  the  bare  part  touch¬ 
ing  the  fhip. 

When  the  fliip  tends  to  windward  and  muft  be  fet  a- 
head,  hoift  the  fore-ftayfall  as  foon  as  it  will  ftand,  and 
when  the  buoy  comes  on  the  leeqiiarter,  haul  down  the 
fore-ftayfail,  brace  to  the  fore-yard,  and  put  the  helm 
a-lee  j  for  till  then  the  helm  muft  be  kept  a-weather  and 
the  yards  full. 

When  the  fhip  rides  leeward  tide,  and  the  wind  in-  How  to 
creafes,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  give  her  more  ca-  manage  ia 
ble  in  time,  otherwife  the  anchor  may  ftart,  and  pro- » 
bably  it  will  be  troiiblefome»  to  get  her  brought  up  a- 
gain  ;  and  this  care  is  the  more  neceffary  when  the  fhip 
rides  in  the  haiife  of  another  fhip.  Previous  to  giving 
a  long  fervice  it  is  ufual  to  take  a  weather-bit,  that  is, 
a  turn  of  the  cable  over  the  windlafs  end,  fo  that  in 
veering  away  the  fhip  will  be  under  command.  The 
fervice  ought  to  be  greafed,  which  will  prevent  its  cha¬ 
fing  In  the  haufe. 

If  the  gale  continues  to  increafe,  the  topmafts  fliould 
be  ftruck  in  time  ;  but  the  fore-yard  fhould  feldom.  If 
ever,  be  lowered  down,  that  in  cafe  of  parting  the  foi  e- 
fall  may  be  ready  to  be  fet.  At  fuch  times  there  fliould 
be  more  on  deck  than  the  common  anchor-watch,  that 
no  accident  may  happen  from  inattention  or  falling  a- 
deep. 

In  a  tide-way  a  fecond  anchor  fhould  never  be  let 
go  but  when  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  for  a  fliip  will  fome- 
times  ride  eafier  and  fafer,  efpecially  it  the  fca  runs  high, 
with  a  very  long  fcope  of  cable  and  one  anchor,  than  with 
y  lefs 


(a)  It  has  been  thought  by  fome  theorlfts,  that  fhips  fliould  be  fheered  to  leeward  of  their  anchors  ;  but  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  common  pra£lice  of  the  beft  inf  ormed  feamen  are  againft  that  opinion  :  for  it  is  found,  that  when  a 
fliip  rides  leeward  tide  and  fheered  to  windward,  with  the  wind  two  or  three  points  upon  the  bow,  and  blowing 
hard  in  the  interval  between  the  fqualls,  the  flieer  will  draw  her  towards  the  wind's  eye  ;  fo  that  when  the  next 
fquall  comes,  before  flie  be  preffed  aftream  of  her  anchor,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  a  lull  again,  and  the  fpring 
which  the  cable  got  by  the  flieer  will  greatly  eafe  it  during  the  fquall. 

Every  feaman  knows  that  no  fhip  without  a  rudder,  or  the  helm  left  loofe,  will  wear  ;  they  always  in  fuch  fi- 
tuations  fly  to  ;  this  proves  that  the  wind  prcfiing  upon  the  quarter  and  the  helm  alee,  a  fliip  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  break  her  flieer  than  when  the  helm  is  a-weather.  Befides,  If  the  helm  is  a-lee  when  fhe  breaks  her  fheer,  it 
will  be  a-weather  when  the  wind  comes  on  the  other  quarter,  as  it  ought  to  be  until  flie  either  fwing  to  leewardj^ 
or  bring  the  buoy  on  the  other  quarter.  Now  if  the  fliip  breaks  her  flieer  with  the  helm  a-weather,  It  throws  her 
head  to  the  wind  fo  fuddenly  as  fcarce  to  give  time  to  brace  the  yards  about,  and  very  probably  fhe  will  fall  over 
her  anchor  before  the  fore-ftayfail  can  he  got  up. 
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lefs  length  and  two  cables;  however,  Jt  j‘s  ndvifable,  as  a 
preventive,  when  fhips  have  not  room  to  drive,  and  the 
night  is  dark,  to  let  fall  a  fecond  anchor  under  foot,  with 
a  range  of  cable  along  the  deck.  If  this  is  not  thought 
neceffary  to  be  done,  the  deep-fea  lead  fhould  be  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  line  frequently  handled  by  the  watch, 
that  they  may  be  affured  Ihe  rides  faft. 

If  at  any  time  the  anchor-watch,  prefuming  on  their 
own  knowledge,  fiiould  wind  the  Ihip,  or  fu&r  her  to 
brealt  her  fheer  without  calling  the  mate,  he  fhould  im¬ 
mediately,  or  the  very  firft  opportunity,  oblige  the  crew 
to  heave  the  anchor  in  fight  ;  which  will  prevent  the 
commilTion  of  the  like  fault  again ;  for  befides  the  fharc  of 
trouble  the  watch  will  have,  the  reft  of  the  crew  will 
blame  them  for  negledling  their  duty. 

Prudent  mates  feldom  lie  a  week  in  a  road-ftead 
heaving  their  anchor  in  fight;  even  though  they 
mate.  ^ot  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  its  being  foul.  There 

are  other  reafons  why  the  anchor  fhould  be  looked  at ; 
fometimes  the  cable  receives  damage  by  fweeping  wrecks 
or  anchors  that  have  been  loft,  or  from  rocks  or  ftones ; 
and  it  is  often  neceffary  to  trip  the  r.' ichor,  in  order  to 
take  a  clearer  birth,  which  fhould  be  done  as  often  as 
any  fhip  brings  up  too  near. 

,  Method  for  the  fafe  removal  of fuch  Ships  as  have  been 
driven  on  Jhore,  For  this  purpofe  empty  caflcs  are  ufu- 
ally  employed  to  float  off  the  vefTel,  efpecially  if  fhe  is 
fmall,  and  at  the  fame  time  near  the  port  tb  which  it  is 
propofed  to  condudf  her.  In  other  cafes,  the  following 
*  Vhdcfophi-  n^ethod  adopted  by  Mr  Barnard  *  will  anfwer. 

^^a'tons'  **  January  i.  1779  (f^ys  Mr  Barnard),  inamoft 
vollxx.  dreadful  ftorm,  the  York  Eaft  Indiaman,  of  eight  hun- 
part  1.  dred  tons,  homeward  bound,  with  a  pepper  cargo,  part¬ 
ed  her  cables  in  Margate  roads,  and  was  driven  on  fhore, 
within  one  hundred  feel  of  the  head  and  thirty  feet  of 
the  fide  of  Margate  pier,  then  drawing  twenty-two  feet 
fix  inches  water,  the  flow  of  a  good  fpring  tide  being 
only  fourteen  feet  at  that  place. 

“  On  the  third  of  the  fame  month  I  went  down,  as  a 
fhip-biiildcr,  to  affift,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Richard  Hotham,  to  whom  the  fhip 
belonged.  I  found  her  perfedlly  upright,  and  her  fhere 
(or  fide  appearance)  the  fame  as  when  firft  built,  but 
funk  to  the  twelve  feet  water-mark  fore  and  aft  in  a  bed 
of  chalk  mixed  with  a  ftiff  blue  clay,  exadlly  the  fhape 
of  her  body  below  that  draft  of  water  ;  and  from  the 
rudder  being  torn  from  her  as  fhe  ftruck  coming  on 
fhore,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  fea  after  her  be¬ 
ing  there,  her  ftern  was  fo  greatly  injured  as  to  admit 
free  accefs  thereto,  which  filled  her  for  four  days  equal 
to  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Having  fully  informed  myfelf 
of  her  fituation  and  the  flow  of  fpring-tides,  and  being 
clearly  of  opinion  ihe  might  be  again  got  off,  I  recom¬ 
mended,  as  the  firft  neceffary  ftep,  the  immediate  dif- 
charge  of  the  cargo  ;  and,  in  the  progrefs  cf  that  bufi- 
nefs,  I  found  the  tide  always  flowed  to  the  fame  height 
on  the  fhip  ;  and  when  the  cargo  was  half  difeharged, 
iind  I  knew  the  remaining  part  fhould  not  make  her 
draw  more  than  eighteen  .feet  water,  and  while  I  was 
obfervlng  the  water  at  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches  by  the 
fhip’s  marks,  fhe  inftantly  lifted  to  feveiUeeii  feet  eight 
inches  ;  the  water  and  air  being  before  excluded  by  her 
preffure  on  the  clay,  and  the  atmofphere  a6lirig  upon 
her  upper  part  equal  to  fix  hundred  tons,  which  is  the 
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weight  of  water  difplaced  at  the  difference  of  thefe  two 
drafts  of  water.  ^ 

“  T  he  moment  the  fhip  lifted,  I  difeovered  fhe  had 
received  more  damage  than  vi^as  at  firft  apprehended,  her 
leaks  being  fuch  as  filled  her  from  four  to  eighteen  feet 
water  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  nothing  effedlual  was 
to  be  expelled  from  pumping,  feveral  fcuttles  or  holes 
in  the  fhip's  fide  were  made,  and  valves  fixed  thereto, 
to  draw  off  the  water  at  the  loweft  ebb  of  the  tide,  to 
facilitate  the  difeharge  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  car¬ 
go  ;  and,  after  many  attempts,  I  fucceeded  in  an  exter¬ 
nal  application  of  fheep-flciiis  fewed  on  a  fail  and  tkriift 
under  the  bottom,  to  flop  the  body  of  water  from  rufh- 
ing  fo  furioufly  into  the  fhip.  This  bufinefs  effedled, 
moderate  pumping  enabled  us  to  keep  the  fhip  to  about 
fix  feet  water  at  low  water,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  we 
could  bring  the  fhip  fo  light  as  (when  the  cargo  fliould 
be  ajl  difeharged)  to  be  eafily  removed  into  deeper  water. 
But  as  the  external  application  might  be  difturbed  by 
fo  doing,  or  totally  removed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
fhip,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  provide  fome  per- 
maneiit  fccurity  for  the  lives  of  thofe  who  were  to  na¬ 
vigate  her  to  the  river  Thames.  I  then  recommended 
as  the  cheapeft,  quickeft,  and  moft  effedfual  plan,  to  lay 
a  deck  in  the  hold,  as  low  as  the  water  could  be  pump¬ 
ed  to,  framed  fo  folidly  and  fecurely,  and  caulked  fo  tight, 
as  to  fwim  the  fhip  independent  of  her  own  leaky  bottom. 

“  Beams  of  fir-timber  twelve  inches  fquare  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hold  under  every  lower-deck  beam  in  the 
fhip,  as.  low  as  the  water  would  permit  ;  thefe  were  in 
two  pieces,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  them  down, 
and  alfo  for  the  better  fixing  them  of  an  exaft  length, 
and  well  bolted  together  when  in  their  places.  Over 
thefe  were  laid  long  Oaiitzic  deals  of  two  inches  and 
an  half  thick,  v/ell  nailed  and  caulked.  Agalnft  the 
fhip’s  fide,  all  fore  and  aft,  vvas  well  nailed  a  piece  of 
fir  twelve  inches  broad  and  fix  inches  thick  on  the  low¬ 
er  and  three  inches  on  the  upper  edge,  to  prevent  the 
deck  from  rifing  at  the  fide.  Over  the  deck,  at  every 
beam,  was  laid  a  crofs  piece  of  fir  timber  fix  inches  deep 
and  twelve  inches  broad,  reaching  from  the  pillar  oF 
the  hold  to  the  fliip’sfide,  on  which  the  fhores  were  to 
be  placed  to  refift  the  preffure  of  the  water  beneatli. 
On  each  of  thefe,  and  againft  the  lower-deck  beam,  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  fide  and  middle  of  the  fhip,  was 
placed  an  upright  fhore,  fix  inches  by  twelve,  the  lower 
end  let  two  inches  into  the  crofs  piece.  From  the  foot 
of  this  fiiore  to  the  fhip’s  fide,  under  the  end  of  every 
lower  deck  beam,  was  placed  a  diagonal  fliore  fix  inch¬ 
es  by  twelve,  to  eafe  the  fiiip^s  deck  of  part  of  the  ftrain 
by  throwing  it  on  the  fide.  An  upright  fhore  of  three 
inches  by  twelve  was  placed  from  the  end  of  every  crofs 
piece  to  the  lower  deck  beams  at  the  fide,  and  one  of 
three  inches  by  twelve  on  the  midfhip  end  of  every  crofs 
piece  to  the  lower  deck  beam,  and  nailed  to  the  pillars 
in  the  hold.  Two  firm  tight  bulkheads  or  partitions 
were  made  as  near  the  extremes  of  the  fhip  as  poffible. 
The  ceiling  or  infide  plank  of  the  fhip  was  very  fecurely 
caulked  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
complete  fhip  with  a  flat  bottom  within  fide,  to  fwim  the 
outlide  leaky  one  ;  and  that  bottom  being  depreffed  fix 
feet  below  the  external  water,  refifted  the  fhip’s  weight 
above  it  equal  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons,  and 
fafely  conveyed  her  to  the  dry-dock  at  Deptlord.” 
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SHIP- BUILDING. 


SHIP-BUILDING,  or  Naval  Architecture, 
is  the  art  of  conflru6i:ing  a  fhip  fo  as  to  anfwer  a 
particular  purpofe  either  of  war  or  merchandife. 

To  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention  oi  (hips, 
is,  like  all  other  things  of  equal  antiquity,  uncertain. 

A  very  fmall  portion  of  art  or  contrivance  was  fecn 
in  the  firfl  fhips  :  they  were  neither  ftrong  nor  durable; 
but  confided  only  of  a  few  planks  laid  together,  with¬ 
out  beauty  or  ornament,  and  juft  fo  cornpa<5led  as  to 
keep  out  the  water.  In  fome  places  they  were  only  the 
liulks  or  docks  of  trees  hollowed,  and  then  confided 
only  oF  one  piece  of  timber.  Nor  was  wood  alone  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  life  ;  but  any  other  buoyant  materials,  as 
the  Egyptian  reed  papyrus  ;  or  leather,  of  which  the 
primitive  fhips  were  frequently  compofed ;  the  bottom 
and  fides  being  extended  on  a  frame  of  thin  battens  or 
fcantlings,  of  flexible  wood,  or  begirt  with  wickers, 
fiich  as  we  have  frequently  beheld  amongft  the  Ameri¬ 
can  favages.  In  this  manner  they  were  often  navigated 
Upon  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Sabasan  Arabia, 
even  in  latter  times.  But  in  the  lirft  of  them,  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  thing  but  leather  or  hides  fewed  to¬ 
gether.  In  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  Dardanus  fecured  his 
retreat  to  the  country  afterwards  called  Troasj  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  terrible  deluge  to  forfake  his  former 
habitation  of  Samotlirace.  According  to  Virgil,  Cha¬ 
ron’s  infernal  boat  was  of  the  fame  compofition. 

Blit  as  the  other  arts  extended  their  influence,  naval 
architefture  likewife  began  to  emerge  from^  the  gloom 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ;  and  ?.s  the  fhips  of  thofe 
ages  were  increafed  in  bulk,  and  better  proportioned 
for  commerce,  the  appearance  of  thofe  floating  citadels 
of  uniifnal  form,  full  of  living  men,  flying  with  feemiiigly 
expanded  wings  over  the  furface  of  the  untravelled  ocean, 
flruck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and  aftonifhment; 
and  hence,  as  we  are  told  by  Aridophanes,  arole  the 
fable  of  Ferfeus  flying  to  the  Gorgons,  who  was  aftu- 
ally  carried  thither  in  a  fhip  !  Hence,  in  all  probability, 
the  famous  dory  of  Triptolemus  riding  on  a  winged 
dragon  is  deduced,  only  becaufe  he  failed  from  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  a  great  dearth,  to  a  more  plentiful  country, 
to  fupply  the  neceflitles  of  his  people.  The  fidlon  of 
the  flying  horfe  Pegafus  may  be  joined  with  thefe,  who, 
as  feverai  mythologifts  report,  was  nothing  but  a  fhip 
with  fails,  and  thence  faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  Nep¬ 
tune  the  fovereign  of  the  fea ;  nor  does  there  appear 
any  other  foundation  for  the  dories  of  griffins,  or  of 
dips  transformed  into  birds  and  fifties,  which  we  fo 
often  meet  with  In  the  ancient  poets.  So  acceptable  to 
the  fii*ft  ages  of  the  world  were  inventions  of  this  nature, 
that  whoever  made  any  improvements  in  navigation  or 
naval  architecture,  building  new  fhips  better  fitted  for 
ftrength  or  fvviftnefs  than  thofe  ufed  before,  or  rendered 
the  old  more  commodious  by  additional  contrivances, 
or  difeovered  countries  unknown  to  former  travellers, 
were  thought  worthy  of  the  greateft  honours,  and  often 
affociated  into  the  number  of  their  deified  heroes.  Hence 
we  have  in  aftronomy  the  figns  of  Aries  and  Taurus, 
which  were  no  other  than  two  fhips ;  the  former  tranf- 


ported  Phryxus  from  Greece  to  Colchos,  and  the  lat*  Hifiory, 
ter  Eiiropa  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  Argo,  Pegafus,  y-— ^ 

and  Per  fens,  were  likewife  new  fhips  of  a  different 
fort  from  the  former,  which  being  greatly  admired  by 
the  barbarous  and  uninftruded  people  of  thofe  times, 
were  tran dated  amongft  the  ftars,  in  commemoration  of 
their  inventors,  and  metamorphofed  into  conftellations 
by  the  poets  of  their  own  and  of  fuccceding  ages. 

The  chief  parts,  of  which  fhips  anciently  confided, 
were  three,  viz.  the  belly,  the  prbw,  and  the  ftern:  thefe 
were  again  compofed  of  other  fmaller  parts,  which  fhall 
be  briefly  deferibed  in  their  order.  In  the  defeription, 
we  chiefly  follow  Scheffer,  who  hath  fo  copioufly  treats 
cd  this  fubjeCl,  and  with  fuch  indiiftry  and  learning  col- 
deCfed  whatever  Is  neceffary  to  illuftratc  it,  that  very 
little  room  is  left  for  enlargement  by  thofe  who  incline 
to  piirfue  this  inveftigation, 

1.  In  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  fhip,  there  was 
Carina,  or  the  ‘‘  keel,”  which  was  compofed  of 
wood :  It  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  being 
defigned  to  cut  and  glide  through  the  waves,  and  there¬ 
fore  v/as  not  broad,  but  narrow  and  fharp  ;  whence  It 
may  be  perceived  that  not  all  fhips,  but  only  the 
which  fhips  of  war  were  called,  whofe  bellies  were 
ftraight  and  of  a  fmall  circumference,  were  provided 
with  keels,  the  reft  having  ufually  flat  bottoms.  Around 
the  outfide  of  the  keel  were  fixed  pieces  of  wood,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  damaged  when  the  fhip  was  firfl 
launched  into  the  water,  or  afterwards  ftruck  on  any 
rocks  ;  thefe  were  called  in  Latin  cunei. 

Next  to  the  keel  was  the  pump-well,  or 

well-room,”  within  which  was  contained  the  or 

“  pump  through  which  water  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  fhip. 

After  this,  thei*e  was  ^  rpn-ofic,  or  the  “  fecond 
keel,”  fomewhat  refcmbling  what  is  now  called  the  , 
ke/fon  ;  It  was  placed  beneath  the  pump,  and  called 
xjctCijv,  ;^a\K>?vf,  xxiiTo^oSnv i  by  fomc  it  is  falfcly  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  fame  with  . 

Above  the  pump  w^as  an  hollow  place,  called  by  He¬ 
rodotus  ym;,  by  Pollux  and  becaufe 

large  and  capacious,  after  the  form  of  a  belly  ;  by  the 
Latins,  tejludo  This  was  formed  by  crooked  ribs,  with 
which  it  was  furroimded,  which  were  pieces  of  wood 
rifing  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called  by  Hefyehius 
VOfC£K,  and  by  others,  the  belly  of  the  fhip  be¬ 

ing  contained  within  them:  in  Latin,  cojia;  and  in  Eng- 
li!h,  timbers.  Upon  thefe  were  placed  certain  planks, 
which  Arlftophanes  calls  fynpuvtiuc,  or 

The  'csxfvp-^'y  latjera,  or  “  fides”  of  the  fhip,  encom- 
paffed  all  the  former  parts  on  both  hands ;  thefe  were 
compofed  of  large  rafters  extended  from  prow  to  ftern, 
and  called  and  becaufe  by  them  the 

whole  fabric  was  begirt  or  furrounded. 

In  both  thefe  fides  the  rowers  had  their  places^  call¬ 
ed  T  and  in  Latin  fort  and  tr&njira,  placed 

above  one  another;  the  loweft  was  called  and 

thofe  that  laboured  therein  the  middle, 

and  the  men  ;  the  uppermoft  whence  the 

rowers 
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rowers  were  termed  In  tbefe  apartments  were 

-  {paces  through  which  the  rowers  put  their  oars  :  thefe 

were  fometimes  one  continued  vacnity  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  called  but  more  ufually  diflin^f  holes, 

each  of  which  was  dehgned  for  a  fingie  oar  ;  thefe 
were  ftyled  rprfjuuh.^  rev^nf^ccTcx.,  as  alfo  becaufe 

hot  unlike  the  eyes  of  living  creatures.  All  of  them  were 
by  a  more  general  name  termed  from  containing 

the  oars ;  but  feemo  to  have  been  another  thing, 

fignlfying  the  fpaces  between  the  hanks  of  oars  on  each 
fide,  wdiere  the  paffengers  appear  to  have  been  placed. 
On  the  top  of  all  there  was  a  pafiage  or  place  to  walk, 
•  called  'ra'a:5aj'6c,  and  as  joining  to  the 

or  uppermofl  bank  of  oars. 

2,  the  “  prow  or  forc-deck,’^  whence  h  is 

fometimes  called  and  commonly  diftinguifhed 

by  other  metaphorical  titles  taken  from  liumaii  faces. 
In  feme  fhips  there  is  mention  of  two  piows,  as  alfo 
two  fterns  ;  fuch  was  Danaus'*s  fhip  adorned  by  Miner¬ 
va  when  he  fled  from  Egypt.  It  was  ufual  to  beautify 
the  prow  with  gold  and  various  forts  of  paint  and  co- 
^lours  ;  In  the  primitive  times  red  was  mod  in  life  ; 
whence  Homer’s  fhips  were  commonly  dignified  with 
the  titles  of  ju-throzira^noi^  and  ■^otytKovxupnn^  or  red  faced;” 
the  blue  likewife,  or  fley-colour,  was  frequently  made 
life  of,  as  bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  the  colour  of 
the  fea;  whence  we  find  fliips  called  by  Homer  yvxvor^pcjpot^ 
by  Ariflophanes  <.  Several  other  colours  were 

alfo  made  ufe  of ;  nor  were  they  barely  varnifhed  over 
with  them,  but  very  often  annealed  by  wax  melted  in 
the  fire,  fo  as  neither  the  fun,  winds,  nor  water,  were 
able  to  deface  them.  The  art  of  doing  this  was  called 
from  the  wax  y.*fpoypx<f>ia^  from  the  fire  which 

is  deferibed  by  Vitruvius,  and  mentioned  in  Ovid. 

- PicHa  colorihus  ujl'ts 

Cesrukam  matrem  concniya  pitpp’is  habet* 

The  painted  fhip  with  melted  wax  anneal’d 

Had  Eethys  for  Its  deity - - 

In  thefe  colours  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals, 
plants,  &c.  were  ufually  drawn,  which  were  likewife 
often  added  as  ornaments  to  other  parts  of  the  fhips,  as 
plainly  appears  from  the  ancient  monuments  prefeiitcd 
to  the  world  by  Bayfius. 

The  Tides  of  the  prow  were  termed  or  “  wings,” 
and  according  to  Scheffer,  or  rather  rsacpnai  j  for 

fi nee  the  prow  Is  commonly  compared  to  a  human  face, 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  Tides  fhould  be  called 
cheeks,  I  liefe  are  now  called  bo^s  by  our  mariners. 

^,'npvuvy^  «  the  hind-deck  or  poop,”  fometimes  called 
the  “  tail,”  becaufe  the  hindmoflpart  of  the  fhip  ; 
it  was  of  a  figure  more  inclining  to  round  than  the 
prow,  the  extremity  of  which  was  fharp,  that  it  might 
cut  the  waters  ;  it  was  alfo  built  higher  than  the  prow, 
and  was  the  place  where  the  pilot  fat  to  fteer  ;  the 
outer-bending  part  of  it  was  called  anfwering 

to  our  term  quarter. 

They  had  various  ornaments  of  feulpture  on  the 
prow ;  as  helmets,  animals,  triumphal  wreaths,  &c. — 
The  ftern  was  more  particularly  adorned  with  wings, 
fhields,  6cc.  Sometimes  a  little  maft  was  eredled  where¬ 
on  to  hang  ribbands  of  divers  colours,  which  ferved  in- 
{lead  of  a  flag  to  diflingulfh  the  fhip ;  and  a  weather¬ 
cock,  to  fignify  the  part  from  whence  the  wind  blew* 
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On  the  extremity  of  the  prow  was  placed  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  from  Its  bending  ;  and 

fometimes  the  “  e.ye”  of  the  fiilp,  becaufe  fix¬ 

ed  in  the  fore-deck  ;  on  this  was  Infcribed  the  name  of 
the  fhip,  which  was  ufually  taken  from  the  figure  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  flag.  Hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of 
fliips  called  Pfgqfi,  ScyPa,  buUsy  rams,,  timers,  &c.  which 
the  poets  took  the  liberty  to  leprefent  as  living  crea¬ 
tures  that  tranfported  their  riders  from  one  country  to 
another. 

The  whole  fabric  being  completed,  it  was  fortified 
with  pitch,  and  fometimes  a  mixture  of  rofin,  to  fccure- 
the  wood  from  the  waters;  whence  it  comes  that  Ho¬ 
mer’s  fhips  are  everywhere  mentioned  with  the  epithet 
of  .uiKoaras,  or  black.”  The  firfl:  that  made  ufc  of 
pitch  were  the  inhabitants  of  Phaeacia,  fince  called  Cor. 
fica ;  fometimes  wax  was  employed  in  the  fame  ufe  5. 
whence  Ovid, 
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Ccerulea  ccratas  acctpil  uncla  rates. 

The  azure  waves  receive  the  waxed  fhips. 

After  all,  the  fhip  being  bedecked  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  the  mariners  alfo  adorned  with  crowns,  fhc 
was  launched  into  the  fea  with  loud  acclamations  and 
other  exprefTions  of  joy  ;  and  being  purified  by  a  prlefl 
with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg  and  brimflone,  or  after 
fome  other  manner,  was  confecrated  to  the  god  whofe 
imaue  fhe  bore. 

i'he  fhips  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  diftinguifhed 
from  other  kinds  of  vefTels  by  various  turrets  and  accef- 
iions  of  building,  fome  to  defend  their  own  foldiers,  and 
others  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  and  from  one  another,  ia 
latter  ages,  by  feveral  degrees  or  ranks  of  oars,  the  molt 
ufual  number  of  which  was  four  or  five,  which  appear 
not  to  have  been  arranged,  as  fome  Imagine,  on  the 
fame  level  in  different  parts  of  the  fliip ;  nor  yet,  as 
others  have  fuppofed,  dlrcdlly  above  one  another’s 
heads  ;  but  their  feats  being  placed  one  behind  another, 
afeended  gradually,  like  Itairs.  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
urged  by  a  vain  glorious  defire  of  exceeding  all  the 
world  be  Tides  in  naval  architedlure,  is  faid  to  have  far¬ 
ther  enlarged  the  number  of  banks  to  40  ;  and  the  fhip 
being  otherwife  in  equal  proportion,  this  laifed  her  to 
fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  that  flie  appeared  at  a  diftance 
like  a  floating  mountain  or  iflaiid ;  and,  upon’  a  nearer 
view,  like  a  prodigious  caftle  on  the  ocean.  She  was 
280  cubits  long,  38  broad,  and  48  high  (each  cubit  be¬ 
ing  1  Englifh  foot  5^-  inches),  and  carried  400  rowers,. 
400  Tailors,  and  3000  foldiers.  Another  which  the 
fame  prince  made  to  fail  on  the  Nile,  we  are  told,  was 
half  a  ftadium  long.  Yet  thefe  were  nothing  in  compa- 
rlfon  of  Hlero’s  fhip,  built  under  the  diredlion  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes  ;  on  the  ftru6lurc  whereof  Mofehion  wrote  a. 
whole  volume.  There  was  w^ood  enough  employed  in 
it  to  make  50  galleys  ;  it  had  all  the  variety  of  apart¬ 
ments  of  a  palace  ;  *ach  as  banqueting- rooms,  galleries, 
garden^  fifh -ponds,  ftables,  mills,  baths,  and  a  temple  to 
Venus.  '1  he  floors  of  the  middle  apartment  weie  all. 
inlaid,  and  reprefented  in  various  colours  the  (lories  of 
Homer’s  Iliad.  The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  other 
parts,  were  finlfhed  with  wonderful  art,  and  embellifhed 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  In  the  uppermofl  apart¬ 
ment  there  was  a  fpacious  gymnafium,  or  place  for  ex-r 
creife,  and  water  was  conyeyed  to  the  garden  by  pipes,. 
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feme  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead.  The  floors 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  were  inlaid  with  agates  and 
other  precious  ftones  ;  the  infide  lined  with  cyprefs 
wootl ;  the  windows  adorned  with  ivory  paintings  and 
fmall  ftatues.  1  here  was  likewife  a  library.  I’his  vef- 
fel  was  adorned  on  ail  fides  with  fine  paintings.  It  had 
20  benches  of  oars,  and  was  encompaffed  with  an  iron 
rampart,  eight  towers,  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  furnifh- 
‘  ed  witli  machines  of  war,  particularly  one  which  threw 
a  done  of  300  pounds,  or  a  dart  12  cubits  long,  the 
fpace  of  half  a  mile,  with  many  other  particulars  related 
by  Athcngeiis.  Caligula  likewife  built  a  veffel  adorned 
-w  ith  jewels  in  the  poop,  wnth  fai'ls  of  many  colours,  and 
fiiinifhed  with  large  porticoes,  bagnios,  and  banqiiet- 
ing-rooms,  befides  rows  of  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  But  thefe,  and  all  fuch  inonftrous  fabrics, 
ferved  only  for  fhow  and  oftentation,  being  rendered  by 
their  vaft  bulk  unwieldy  and  unfit  for  fervice.  Athe- 
nceus  informs  us,  the  common  names  they  were  known 
by,  were  Cyclades^  or  JEtna^  i.  e.  iflands,  or  moun¬ 
tains/’  to  which  they  Teemed  nearly  equal  in  bignefs ; 
confiding,  as  fome  report,  of  as  many  materials  as 
would  have  compofed  50  triremes,  or  Ihips  of  three 
-banks. 

The  vefTels  employed  by  the  northern  nations  appear 
to  have  been  dill  more  imperfeid  than  thofe  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  for  a  law  was  enafted  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Honorius,  24th  September,  A.  D.  418,  infliff- 
ing  Capital  punifliment  on  any  who  fhould  indruft  the 
barbarians  in  the  art  of  fhip-building  ;  a  proof  at  once 
of  the  great  edimation  in  which  this  fcience  was  then 
held,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  it. 

The  fleet  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  he 
weighed  anchor  for  the  holy  war  from  Meflina,  in  Si- 
cily,  where  he  had  pafled  the  winter,  A.  D.  1 190-1, 
is  faid  to  have  confided  of  150  great  (hips  and  53  gal- 
leys,  befides  barks,  tartans,  &c.  What  kinds  of  fliips 
thefe  were  is  not  mentioned.  To  the  crufades,  however 
pernicious  in  other  refpe£ls,  this  fcience  feems  to  owe 
fome  improvements  ;  and  to  this  particular  one  we  are 
indebted  for  Richard’s  marine  code,  commonly  called 
the  Lanvi  of  Oleron^  from  the  name  of  a  fmall  ifland  on 
the  coad  of  France,  where  he  compofed  them,  and 
which  mod  of  the  nations  in  Europe  have  made  the  ba-*^ 
fis  of  their  maritime  regulations.  Thofe  fliips,  if  they 
merited  the  name  of  (hips,  were  probably  very  fmall, 
as  wc  find  that  fo  long  after  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
anno  1304,  40  men  were  deemed  fufficient  to  man  the 
iv.  bed  and  larged  vcflels  in  England  ;  and  that  Edward 
the  Third,  anno  1335,  ordained  the  mayor  and  flieriffs 
of  London  to  “  take  up  all  fliips  in  their  port,  and  all 
other  ports  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  burden  of  40  tons 
and  upwards,  and  to  rurnifli  the  fame  with  armed  men 
and  other  neceffaries  of  war,  againd  the  Scots  his  ene¬ 
mies,  confederated  with  certain  pCvfons  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions.”  Edward  the  Third’s  fleet  before  Calais,  anno 
1347,  confided  of  738  EnglKh  (hips,  carrying  14,956 
mariners,  being  on  an  average  but  20  men  to  each  fliip  ; 
15  fhlps  and  459  mariners,  from  Bayonne  in  Guieniie, 
being  30  men  to  each  fliip ;  7  fliips  and  1 84  men  from 
Spain,  which  is  26  men  to  each  fliip  ;  one  from  Ireland, 
^carrying  25  men;  14  from  Flanders,  with  133  men. 
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being  foarcely  i  o  men  to  each  fliip  5  and  one  from  Guel-  Hulory 
derland,  with  24  mariners.  Fifteen  of  thefe  were  call- 
ed  the  king’s  Own  fliips,  manned  with  419  mariners, 
being  fomewhat  under  1 7  to  each  fhip. 

Plidorians  reprefent  the  veffels  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
as  the  larged  and  the  bed  about  tins  time,  but  they 
were  focn  exceeded  in  fize  by  the  Spanifli  veflels  called 
carricks^  fome  of  which  carried  cannon  ;  and  thefe  again 
were  exceeded  by  the  vefl'cls  built  by  the  northern  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  thofe  belonging  to  the  Hanfe-towns.-^ 

In  the  14th  century,  the  Hanfiatics  were  the  fovereigns 
of  the  northern  feas,  as  well  without  as  within  the  Bal¬ 
tic  ;  and  their  fliips  were  fo  large,  that  foreign  princes 
often  hired  them  in  their  wars.  According  to  Hak¬ 
luyt,  an  Englifli  fliip  from  Newcadle,  of  200  tons  bur¬ 
den,  was  feized  in  the  Baltic  by  thofe  of  Wifmar  and 
Rodock,  anno  1394  ;  and  another  Englifli  veffel  of  the  Mera, 
fame  burden  was  violently  feized  in  the  port  of  Lifbon,  vifl. 
anno  1412.  P*  7^7- 

Soon  after  fliips  of  a  much  larger  fize  were  con- vol.  xi. 
ftriided.  It  is  mentioned  that  a  very  large  fliip  was 
built,  anno  1449,  by  John  Taverner  of  Hull  ;  and  in  Ih.  vol.  xU 
the  year  145  5,  king  Henry  IV.  at  the  requed  of  ?.  364* 
Charles  king  of  Sweden,  granted  a  licence  for  a  Swedifli 
fliip  of  the  burden  of  a  thpufand  tons  or  under,  laden 
with  merchandize,  and  having  120  perfonson  board,  to 
come  to  the  ports  of  England,  there  to  difpofe  of  their 
lading,  and  to  relade  back  with  Englifli  merchandize, 
paying  the  ufual  cudonis.  The  infcriptioii  on  the  tomb 
of  William  Canning,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  had 
been  five  times  mayor  of  Bridol,  in  RatclifF-church  at 
Bridol,  anno  1474,  mentions  his  having  forfeited  the 
king’s  peace,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  300 
merks  ;  in  lieu  of  which  fum,  king  Edward  IV.  took 
of  him  2470  tons  of  fliipping,  aniongfl  which  there 
was  one  fliip  of  900  tons  burden,  another  of  500  tons, 
and  one  of  400  tons,  the  red  being  fmaller. 

In  the  year  1506,  king  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
built  the  larged  fliip  which  had  hitherto  been  fee n,  but 
which  was  lod  in  her  way  to  France  in  the  year  1512, 
owing  probably  to  a  defedive  condrudlon,  and  the  un- 
fliilfulnefs  of  the  crew  in  manaeing  fo  large  a  fliip. — 

About  this  time  a  very  large  fliip  was  likewife  built 
in  France.  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  Henry  VIIL 
anno  1512,  there  was  one  fliip,  the  Regent,  of  icoo 
tons  burden,  one  of  500,  and  three  of  400  each.  A 
fliip  dill  larger  than  the  Regent  was  built  foon  after, 
called  Henrt  Grace  D ten  I  In  the  year  1522  the  fird 
voyage  round  the  globe  was  finilhed. 

The  Englifli  naval  hidorians  think  that  fliips  carried 
cannon  on  their  upper  decks  only,  and  had  not  gun- 
ports  before  the  year  1545  :  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  the  larged  fliips  In  former  times  were  fitted  out  from 
harbours,  where  fliips  of  a  moderate  fize  now  would 
not  have  water  enough  to  float  them.  In  1575  the 
whole  of  the  royal  navy  did  not  exceed  24  fliips,  and 
the  number  of  merchant  fliips  belonging  to  England 
amounted  to  no  more  than  135  veflels  above  100  tons, 
and  656  between  40  and  100  tons.  At  queen  Eliza' 
betli’s  death,  anno  1603,  there  were  not  above  fourf^””^ 
merchant-fliips  in  England  of  400  tons  burden  each.- 
The  larged  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  fliips  of  war  was  icoo 
tons  burden,  carrying  but  340 -men,  and  40  guns,  and 
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tlie  fmallei^  6co  tonfj.  carrying-  750  men  and  30  guns. 
Smaller  vefTcls  were  oceafionally  l\ired  by  her  from  pri¬ 
vate  owners. 

In  the  memorable  fea-hght  of  I.epanto  between  the 
Turks  and  Chrillians,  anno  i  ;7?,  no  veffels  were  em¬ 
ployed  but  galleys  ;  and  it  would  appear  trom  the  car- 
cafes  of  i'ome  of  them,  which  are  ft  ill  preferred  in  the 
arfenal  at  Venice,  that  even  thele  were  not  fo  large  or 
fo  v/ell  conftrudted  as  thofe  of  our  times.  The  Invin- 
cible  Armada,  as  Spanifh  vanity  ftyled  it,  once  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  nations,  in  the  pompous  and 
exaggerated  defer iptions  of  which  the  Spanifh  authors 
of  thofe  times  dwelt  with  io  much  apparent  pleafure, 
cbnfid.ed  of  130  fliips,  near  100  of  which  were  the 
flatelied  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the  ocean.  The  lar- 
geil  of  thefe,  however,  would  be  no  more  than  a  third 
rate  veffel  in  our  navy,  and  they  were  fo  ill  conftrufted, 
that  they  would  neither  move  eafily,  fail  near  the  wind, 
nor  be  properly  worked  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The 
whole  of  the  naval  force  colleded  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  oppofe  this  formidable  fleet,,  including  hired  vefTds, 
tenders,  ftore-fhips,  &c.  amounted  to  no  more  than 

Ship-building  began  now  to  make  a  conflderable  pro- 
grefs  in  Britain.  Both  war  and  trade  required  an  in- 
creafe  of  fhipping  ;  fo  that,  in  the  year  1670,  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  or  the  navy  was  reported  to  be  L.  500,000; 
and  in  1678  the  navy  confided  of  83  fhips,  of  which 
58  were  of  the  line.  At  this  time  the  exports  amount¬ 
ed  to  ten  millions annum  ;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
was  two  millions.  In  1689  there  were  173  fhips,  great 
and  fmall,  in  the  royal  navy,  and  it  has  been  condant- 
ly  increafmg;  fo  that  in  1761  the  fhips  in  the  navy 
amounted  to  37?,  of  wTich  129  were  of  the  line;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  the  total  amount 
was  above  430. 

As  diips  of  the  common  condru6lion  are  found  to 
be  very  defei^rve  in  many  particulars,  various  methods 
nion  form  h^ve  therefore  from  time  to  time  been  propofed  to  re- 

qualities  they  poflefled.  As  it 
^  ’  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate  the  different  in- 
And  im-  ventions  for  this  purpofe,  therefore  a  few  of  them  only 
pro vements  will  be  mentioned. 

propofed.  1 663  Sir  Wijllam  Petty  condru£led  a  double  fhip, 

Double  rather  a  Angle  fhip  with  a  double  bottom,  which  was 

fbips  in-  found  to  fail  confiderably  fader  than  any  of  the  fliips  with 
[troduced^  which  it  bad  an  opportunity  of  being  tried.  Ider  fird 
voyage  was  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead;  and  in  her  return 
Ettropeln  turned  into  that  narrow  harbour  againd  wind  and 

Magazine  tide,  among  rocks  and  fhips,  with  fuch  dexterity  as  many 
for  Auguft  ancient  feamen  confeffed  they  had  never  feen  the  like.’* 
178a.  This  veffel  with  70  more  were  lod  in  a  dreadful  temped. 

This  fubjedf  was  again  revived  by  Mr  Gordon,  in  his 
Principles  of  Naval  Architedure,  printed  at  Aberdeen 
anno  1784;  where,  having-  delivered  his  lentiments  on 
the  condrudion  of  large  mads,  he  fays ;  Thefe  ex- 
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periments  likewife  point  out  to  us  methods  by  which  Hift(  ry, 
two  veffels  may  be  laterally  conneded  together,  though 
at  a  conflderable  didance  from  each  other,  in  a  manner 
fafficieiitly  drong,  with  very  little  increafe  of  weight  or 
expellee  of  materials,  and  without  expofmg  much  fur- 
face  to  the  adion  or  influence  of  the  wind  or  the  waves, 
ot  obdruding  their  motion  in  any  conflderable  degree, 
and  confequtntly  without  being  much  oppofed  by  them 
on  that  account  under  any  circunidances ;  and  if  veffels 
are  jiidicioufly  condruded  with  a  view  to  fuch  a  junc¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  all  the 
advantages  that  may  be  obtained  by  this  means.”  He 
then  enumerates  the  advantages  that  double  veffels 
would  have  over  thofe  of  the  common  condrudion.  lately 
Soon  after  double  fhips  were  adually  built  by  Mr  Mil-conftrud'ed 
ler  of  Dalfwintoi^.  byMrMU- 

Another  plan  was  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon  to  make  p**'. 
a  fhip  fail  fad,  draw  little  water,  and  to  keep  a  good<^^^J^^; 
wund.  For  this  purpofe,  “  the  bottom  (he  fays)  fhould 
be  formed  quite  flat,  and  the  fides  made  to  rife  perpen-^^'^i  P*  76. 
dicular  from  it,  without  any  curvature  ;  which  would  ^  c 

not  only  render  her  more  deady,  as  being  more  oppofed  vvlte^pn?- 
to  the  water  in  rolling,  but  likewife  more  convenient  forpofe  lto  be 
dowage,  &c.  while  the  fimplicity  of  the  form  would fhniinifhed 
contribute  gre*atly  to  the  cafe  and  expedition  with^^^^'^^b^^’* 

which  die  might  be  fabricated.  Though  dim  in  ifliingJ^pcTu  ^c. 

the  draught  of  water  is,  Cieieris  paribus^  undoubtedly 

the  mod  efte£lual  method  of  augmenting  the  velocity 

with  which  veflels  go  before  the  wind;  yet,  as  it  pro-niency^of 

portionally  diminifhes  their  hold  of  the  water,  it  ren-  this  plan. 

ders  them  extremely  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  and 

altogether  incapable  of  keeping  a  good  wind. 

defe^  may,  however,  be  remedied,  in  a  llmple  and  ef-  nfenting 

fedfual  manner,  by  proportionally  augmenting  the^tbe  depth 

depth  of  keel,  or,  as  fo  large  a  keel  would  be  inconve-^^  keelar. 

nient  on  many  accounts,  proportionally  increaflng  tbeir^j.1*^. 

number;  as,  in  place  of  adding  a  keel  eight  feet  deepercafm^* 

to  a  veffel  drawing  fix  feet  water,  to  affix  to  different  the  num*;.- 

parts  of  her  flat  bottom,  which  would  be  well  adapted 

for  receiving  them,  fix  different  keels  of  two  feet  deep^^^^^®‘ 

each  at  equal  didances  from  each  other,  with  proper 

intervals  between ;  which  will  be  found  equally  ef- 

fecdual  fc^  preventing  thefe  pernicious,  effeds.  Four 

fuch,  indeed,  ivould  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  as  well. 

as  the  eight  feet  keel,  were  it  not  for  the  fuperior  pref- 

fure  or  refidanee  of  the  lower  water  (a). 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  a  veffel  drawing  eight  feet 
water  only,  keels  and  all,  may  be  made  to  keep  "as  good 
a  wind,  or  be  as  little  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  as. 
the  (harped  built  veffel  of  the  fame  length  drawing 
nay  20  or  upwards,  if  a  few  more  keels,  are  added,  at. 
the  fame  time  that  (he  would  be  little  more  refided  in 
moving  in  the  line  of  the  keels  than  a  veffel  drawing 
fix  feet  water  only.  Thefe.  keels,  befldes,  would 
drengthen  the  veffel  confiderably,  would  render  her^ 
more  deady,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overfet,  and  thereby 

enabici 


(a)  This  is  frequently  repeated  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Gordon  and  others.  Theory  fays  otherwife  ;  and  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ffiow  in  the  mod  unexceptionable  manner,  that  the  refidanee  of  a  ball  de-^ 
.cending  throu^gh  the  water  is  Hie  fame  at  all  depths ;  nay,  the  heaping  up,  of  the  water  on  the  bow,  occafioninTf 
a  hydrodatical  preffiire  m  addition  to  the  real  reffffance,  will  make  the  whole  oppofition  t©  an  equal  furfac^ 
out  ot  greater  horizontal  dimenfions,  greater,  becaufe  it  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  refidanee*  ^  ' 
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enable  ber  to  carry  more  fall ;  and  Mr  Gordon  then 
enumerates  the_  feveral  advantages  that  a  (hip  of  this 

conftrudtion  will  pofTefs.  _  •  l  r' 

This  plan  has  lately  been  put  into  execution  by  Cap- 
tain  Scliank,  with  this  difference  only,  that  inftead  ot 
the  keels  being  fixed  as  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon,  Cap¬ 
tain  Schank  conftruaed  them  fo  as  to  (lide  down  to  a 
certain  depth  below  the  bottom,  or  to  be  drawn  up 
within  the  (hip  as  occafion  might  require. 

Captain  Schank  having  communicated  his  plans  to 
the  Navy  Board,  two  velfels  were  in  confequence  or¬ 
dered  to  be  built  of  13  tons  each,  and  fimilar  in  dnnen- 
fions,  one  on  the  old  conftruaion,  and  the  other  flat- 
bottomed,  with  Aiding  keels.  I"  *7  90  a  compara¬ 
tive  trial  in  prefence  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy 
was  made  on  the  river  Thames,  each  having  the  faine 
quantity  of  fail ;  and  although  the  velfel  on  the  old 
conflruaion  had  leeboards,  a  greater  quantity  of  bal- 
lail  and  two  Thames  pilots  aboard,  yet  Captain 
Schank’s  veffel  with  three  Hiding  keels  beat  the  other 
veffel,  to  the  aftonlihment  of  all  prefent,  one  halt  of  the 
whole  diaance  failed;  and  no  doubt  Ihe  would  have 
beat  her  much  more  had  Hie  been  furnifhed  with  a 

Thames  pilot.  ^  ^ i  •  .» 

This  trial  gave  fo  much  fatisfaffion,  that  a  king  s 
cutter  of  120  tons  was  Immediately  ordered  to  be  built 
on  the  fame  conhruiflion,  and  Captain  Schank  was  re- 
quelled  to  fuperintend  its  building.  This  velfel  was 
launched  at  Plymouth  in  1791,  and  named  the  Trial. 
The  length  of  this  veffel  is  66  feet,  breadth  2  i  reet, 
and  depth  of  the  hold  feven  feet  :  her  bottom  is  quite 
flat  and  draws  only  fix  feet  water,  with  all  her  guns, 
fl;ores,  &c.  whereas  all  other  veffels  of  her  tonnage  on 
the  old  conftriidion  draw  14  feet ;  fo  that  flie  can  go 
with  fafety  into  almoft  any  harbohr  or  creek,  pe  has 
three  Hiding  keels  inclofed  in  a  cafe  or  well ;  they  are 
each  14  feet  in  length  ;  the  fore  and  the  after  keels  arc 
three  feet  broad  each,  and  the  middle  keel  is  hx  feet 
broad.  The  keels  are  moveable  by  means  of  a  winch, 
and  may  be  let  down  feven  feet  below  the  I'eal  keel ; 
and  they  woik  equally  well  in  a  florm  as  in  Itill  wa¬ 
ter  Her  hold  is  divided  into  feveral  compartments,  all 
water-tight,  and  fo  contrived,  that  fliould  even  a  plank 
or  two  ^ftart  at  fea  in  different  parts  of  the  veffel,  (he 
may  be  navigated  with  the  greateff  fecurity  to  any 
place.  If  ihe  fliould  be  driven  on  fliore  in  a  gale  ol 
wind*  flie  will  not  foon  become  a  wreck,  as  her  keels 
will  be  driven  up  into  their  cafes,  and  the  fhip  being 
flat-bottomed,  will  not  be  eafily  overfet  ;  and  being 
able  to  go  Into  fuch  {hallow  water,  the  crew  may  aU  be 
cafily  faved.  By  means  of  her  Aiding  keels  (he  is  kept 
ftcady  in  the  greateff  gale  ;  ihe  is  quite  eafy  in  a  great 
fea,  does  not  ftrain  in  the  leaft,  and  never  takes  in  wa- 
^r  on  her  deck  ;  and  when  at  anchor,  (he  rides  iiiore 
upright  and  even  than  any  other  Ihip  can  do  :  fails 

very  faff  either  before  or  up  >a  a  wind  ;  no  veffel  flie 
has  ever  been  in  company  with,  of  equal  iize,  has  been 
able,  upon  many  trials,  to  beat  her  in  failing  ;  and  yet 
her  falls  feem  too  fmall. 

It  has  alfo  been  propofed  to  conftrua  veffels  of  other 
materials  than  wood  ;  and  lately  a  veffel  was  built  whofe 
bottom,  inftead  of  being  plank,  was  copper. 


Book  L 

Book  I.  Containing  the  Method  of  delineating  cfililps, 
the  feveral  Se5lions  of  a  Ship.  y— 


Chap  I.  Of  the  Properties  of  Ships. 

AsHiPought  to  be  conftruaed  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  par-  General 
ticiilar  purpofe  for  which  (he  is  intended.  It  would  be  an  prindplei 
eafy  matter  to  determine  the  form  of  a  fhip  Intended  to  , 
fail  by  means  of  oars  ;  but,  when  fails  are  ufed,  a  fliip  *  ^ 
is  then  aded  upon  by  two  elements,  the  wind  and  wa¬ 
ter  :  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined  to  afeertain  the  form  of  a  fhip  fo  as  to 
anfwer  in  an  unfavourable  as  well  as  a  favourable  wind  ; 
the  fliip  at  the  fame  time  having  a  cargo  of  a  certain 
weight  and  magnitude,  ^ 

Every  fhip  ought  to  fall  well,  but  particularly  when  properties 
the  wind  is  upon  the  beam  ;  for  this  purpofe  aconfider-  chat  a  (hip 
able  length  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  is  neceffary,  1°^ 
and  the  plane  of  refiftance  fliould  be  the  leaft  poffible. 

The  main  frame  fliould  alfo  be  placed  in  a  proper  fitua- 
tion  ;  but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr  Chap¬ 
man  its  plane  is  variable  with  the  velocity  of  the  *  Trahe  de 
fhip  :  the  mean  place  of  the  main  frame  has, 
been  generally  edimated  to  be  about  one-tvvelfth  thp  p. 4^ 
length  of  the  keel  before  the  middle.  Without  a  fiif-  * 
ficient  degree  of  ftability  a  fhip  will  not  be  able  to  car- 
ry  a  prefs  of  fail :  a  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  low  uppei -works  will  augment  the  ftability. 

The  Following  particulars  being  attended  to,  the  above 
property  will  be  gained,  and  the  fhip  will  alfo  fleer 
well.  The  wing  tranfom  fhould  be  carried  pretty  high ; 
the  fafhion-pleces  well  formed,  and  not  full  below  the 
load  water-line  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftemto  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circle,  and  to  have  a  confiderable  rake  ;  the 
fternpoft  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  keel ;  and  all 
the  upper  works  kept  as  low  as  poffible. 

Many  fliips  from  conftrudion  are  liable  to  make  much  make 
leeway.  This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  gi-a  fhip  keep 
vliig  the  fhip  a  long  keel,  little  breadth,  and  a  confider-^ 
able  depth  in  the  hold  :  whence  the  bow  will  meet  with  * 
little  refiftance  in  comparifon  to  the  fide,  and  therefore 
the  fhip  will  not  fall  much  to  the  leeward.  ^  jg 

Another  very  great  retardation  to  the  velocity  of  a  And  to  fall 
fhip  is  her  pitching.  The  principal  remedy  for  this  is  tormf^tfily 
increafe  the  length  of  the  keel  and  floor,  to  diminifh^^^jj^^JJ^ 
the  riiing  afore  and  abaft,  and  to  conftrud  the  hull  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  fore-body 
may  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  contents  of  the  after- 
body.  *9 

In  a  fhip  of  war  the  lower  tier  of  guns  ought  to  be 
of  a  fufffeient  height  above  the  water,  otherwife  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  work  the  lee-guns  when  it  blows  hard,  ^runs  to  bs 
This  property  will  be  obtained  by  giving  her  a  longfufficiertly 
floor-timber,  little  rifing,  a  full  midfhip  frame,  light  up- 
per  works,  and  the  wing  tranfom  not  too  high  :  And 
in  every  fhip  the  extreme  breadth  ought  always  to  be 
higher  afore  and  abaft  than  at  midfhips.  ao 

A  merchant  fh'p,  befides  being  a  faft  failer,  ought  Propernn 
to  carry  a  confiderable  cargo  in  proportion  to 
length,  to  fail  with  little  ballaft,  and  to  be  navigated 
with  few  hands.  ^  .11 

That  a  fhip  may  take  In  a  confiderable  cargo,  it  To  take  In , 
8  fhould  a  great  carH 
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1  crrer.t  breadth  and  depth  m  proportion  to 
its  length,  a  full  bottom,  and  a  long  and  flat  floor. 
But  a  fhip  of  this  couflrudlion  will  neither  fail  fail,  nor 
carry  much  fail. 

It  a  rtiip  be  tilled  out  much  towards  the  line  of  flont- 
ation,  together  with  low  upper  works,  {lie  will  require 
little  ballad  :  and  that  fliip  which  is  did'  from  condriic- 
tion  is  much  better  adapted  for  failing  fall  than  one 
which,  in  order  to  carry  the  fame  quantity  of  canvas, 
is  obliged  to  be  loaded  with  a  much  greater  weight  ; 
for  the  refidance  is  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  nearly  as  the  area  of  a  tranfverfe  fedlion  of 
the  immerfed  part  of  the  body  at  the  midfhip  frame  ; 
and  a  body  that  is  broad  and  (hallow  is  much  ftlffer 
than  one  of  the  fame  capacity  that  is  narrow^  and  deep. 
tpnnciphs  The  advantages  (fays  Mr  Gordon)  are  numerous, 
tc/ha^vil  important,  and  obvious.  For  it  is  evident,  that  by  en. 

perhaps  doubling,  the  breadth  of  veffels,  and 
.  forming  their  bottoms  fiat  and  well  fiirntfhed  with 

Advlnta- 

oTa^'  dier,  roll  little,  if  -any,,  and  be  enaliled  to  cany  greatly 
Blip  of  a  more  fail,  and  that  in  a  better  dircclion,  at  the  fame 
Ifmall  time  that  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  dilniall- 
ed  or  overfet,  iinlefs  the  mails  were  of  a  mofl  extraor- 
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dinary  height  indeed.  Second/y,  i  hey  would  have  little 
or  no  occafion  for  ballail,  and  if  any  was  ufed,  could 
incur  lefs  danger  from  its  (hitting.  Thirdly,  That  there 
would  be  much  more  room  upon  deck,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
commodation  below  ;  the  breadth  being  fo  much  in- 
creafed  without  any  diminution  of  the  height  above  the 
load-water  line.  Fourthly,  That  they  w'oiild  deviate 
much  lefs  from  the  intended  coiiife,  and  penetrate  the 
wafer  much  cafier  in  the  proper  diredlion  :  for  doubling 
the  breadth,  without  any  increafe  of  weight,  would  di- 
niinifh  the  depth  or  diaught  of  water  one  half ;  and 
though  the  extent  of  the  diredly  oppofing  furface 
would  be  the  fame  as  before,  yet  the  vefTel  in  moving 
would  meet  with  half  the  former  rcli fiance  only  \  for  lo 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  preffure,  force,  or 
reaftion,  of  the  upper  and  the  under  water.  Fifthly, 
That  they  would  by  this  means  be  adapted  for  lying 
unfuppoited  in  docks  and  harbours  when  dry,  be  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  being  navigated  in  flvdilow  water,  and 
of  being  Terefited  by  all  the  a  lvaiitages  attending  that 
very  important  circumflaiice  ;  and  it  is  particularly  to 
f)e  obferved,  that  making  veffels  which  may  be  naviga¬ 
ted  in  ffallow  water,  may,  in  many  refpe(S'S,  juilly  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  equal  Importance  with  iiicrca- 
f:ng  the  number  of  harbours,  and  improving  them,  as  ha- 
viii^r  identically  the  fame  effeds  with  regard  to  navi  'a- 
tion  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  bene^ts  which  would  re- 
fult  from  fuel:  circ  urn  {lances  are  obtained  by  this  means 
without  either  expence,  trouble,  or  inconveniency  :  be- 
fidcs,  it  would  not  only  enable  veffels  to  enter  many  ri¬ 
vers,  bays,  and  creeks,  formerly^  inacceflible  to  flups  of 
burden,"  but  to  proceed  to  fucli  places  as  are  mofl 
land  locked,  where  they  can  l;e  or  ride  mofl  fecure, 
and  with  leafl 'expence  of  men  and  pround  tackle.^  As 
•ffiips  of  war  would  carry  their  guns  well  by  being  fo 
ilcady,  there  could  he  but  little  occafion  for  a  high 
tophde,  or  much  h.eight  of  hull  above  water  ;  and  as 
little  or  no  ballad  would  be  required,  there  would  be 
v,o  neceffity,  as  in  o.ther  veffels,  for  iricreafing  their 
weight  oil  that  account,  and  thereby  preffmg  them 
ikeperiiito  the  w’ater.  Thcfe  are  very  important  circum- 
VoL.  XVII.  Pan  L 
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ftences,  and  would  contribute  much  to  improve  the  failing 
of  fuch  veffels.’^  b'rom  whence  it  appears,  tliat  there 
would  be  united,  v.'hat  h:is  luthevto  been  deemed  irrecon- 
cileable',  the  greateil  podible  ffa’oility,  wnich  is  nearly  as 
the  area  of  a  tranveiie  leCfion  of  the  immerfed  part  ot 
the  body  at  the  mldfhip  frame  :  and  a  body  that  is  broad 
and  fhallow  is  much  differ  than  one  of  the  fame  capa¬ 
city  that  is  narrow  and  deep.  A  (hip  of  this  conffruc- 
tion  may  take  in  a  confiderahle  cargo  in  proportion  to 
her  fize  ;  but  if  deeply  loaded  wili  not  fall  fall,  for  then 
the  area  of  a  fedion  of  the  immerfed  part  at  the  mid- 
fhip  frame  will  be  very  coni'idcrable  *,  and  as  the  fails  ot 
fuch  a  fhlp  mud  necellarily  be  large,  moie  hands  will 
therefore  be  required. 

The  lefs  the  breadth  of  a  flilp,  the  fewer  hands  will 
be  neccfiiuy  to  work  her;  as  in  that  calc  the  quantity 
of  fail  will  be  lefs,  and  the  anchors  alfo  of  lefs  weight. 

We  fliall  gain  much  (f<^ys  M.  Bougucr)  by  making  the 
extreme  breadth  no  more  than  the  htth  or  fixth  part 
of  the  length,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  dlmir.ifh  the 
depth  propfeirtlonally  ;  and  likewife  this  mod  furprifing 
circuniilaiice,  that  by  dimiiilfhing  thcle  two  dimenhons, 
or  by  increaff'p  the  length,  a  fhip  may  be  made  to  go 
fometimes  as  fad  as  the  wind. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  pi  feeding  properties,  very  op- 
pofite  rules  mull  be  followed  ;  and  hence  it  appears  to 
be  impofiible  to  condru6l  a  Ihlp  fo  as  to  be  poffefTed  of 
them  all.  'The  body,  however,  mud  be  fo  formed,  that 
as  many  of  thefe  properties  may  be  retained  as  poffible, 
always  obferving  to  give  the  preference  to  tliole  which 
are  moll  required.  11  it  is  known  what  particular  trade, 
the  diip  is  to  be  employed  in,  thofe  qualities  are  then 
principally  to  be  adhered  to  which  arc  moll  eflcntiaily 
iiecelfary  for  that  employment. 

Tl  may  cafily  be  demonllrated  that  fniall  fh'ps  will 
not  have  the  fame  advantages  as  large  ones  of  a  iimilar 
form,  when  employed  in  the  fame  trade  :  for  a  large 
fnip  will  not  only  lail  fader  than  a  fmall  one  of  a  hmi- 
lar  form,  but  will  alfo  require  fewer  riands  to  work  her, 
llewce,  ill  order  that  a  fmall  diiii  may  poffefs  the  fame 
advantages  as  a  large  one,  the  correlponding  dimenfions 
will  not  be  proportional  to  each  other.  The  reader  wiU 
fee  in  Chapman’s  Archlteiiura  Navahs  M ‘rcatoria 
ample  tables  of  the  feveral  dimenfions  of  ih'ps,  of  dir- 
feretit  elalks  and  lizes,  deduced  from  theory  combined 
with  experiment.  d'ables  ot  the  dumenlious  of  tiic 
principal  fhips  of  the  Britilh  navy,  and  of  other  fl^ip 
arc  contained  in  the  Ship  builder’s  Repofitory,  and  iw 
Munay’s  IVeatife  on  Ship-buildiug. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  different  Plans  of  a  Skip, 

When  it  is  pioDofcd  to  build  a  jfiip,  the  propor¬ 
tional  f 'zc  of  every  part  of  her  is  to  be  Litd  down  ;  from 
whence  the  torin  and  dimcnlioris  of  the  timbers,  ai>d  of 
every  particular  piece  of  wood  that  enters  the  co;r- 
diuClion,  is  to  be  found.  As  a  faip  has  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  three  different  plans  at  lead  arc 
neeceffary  to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a 
ffip  :  thefe  are  ufually  denominated,  the  jbeer  pLn,  the 
half  breadth  and  tody  plans, 

"d'he  jhetr  plan  ov  draught,  otherwife  called  the  p/an  hecr 
of  elevation,  is  that  feCtiou  of  the  fliip  which  is  made  ^ 
bv  a  vertical  plane  palling  through  the  keel.  Upon 
this  plan  are  laid  down  the  length  of  the  keel ;  tire 
height  and  rake  of  the  ilem  and  flernpofc ;  the  iituation 
2  B  and 
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Li.fferent  and  helsht  of  tlie  midfhip  and  other  frames  ;  the  place 
Ship.  “*  channels  ;  the  projeiftion  of  the  head 

C__y_L_  and  quarter  gallery,  and  their  appendages  ;  and  in  a  fliip 
of  war  the  polition  and  dimenfions  of  the  gun-ports. 
Several  imaginary  lines,  namely,  the  upper  and  lower 
height  of  breadth  lines,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alfo  drawn 
in  this  plan. 

I’he  half  breadth  or  floor  plan,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  the  horizontal  plane,  contains  the  fcveral  half- 
breadths  of  every  frame  of  timbers  at  different  heights  ; 
ribbands,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alfo  deferibed  on  this 
plane. 

The  body  plan,  or  plane  of  projelllon^  Is  a  fe£lIon  of 
the  Hup  at  the  midfhip  frame  or  broadeft  place,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  two  former.  The  feveral  breadths,  and  the 
particular  form  of  every  frame  of  timbers,  are  deferibed 
on  this  plane.  As  the  two  fides  of  a  fhip  are  fimilar  to 
each  other,  it  is  therefore  unnecefiary  to  lay  down  both; 
hence  the  frames  contained  between  the  main  frame  and 
the  ftem  are  deferibed  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line, 
commonly  on  the  right  hand  fide,  and  the  after  frames 
are  defeibed  on  the  other  fide  of  that  line. 

Several  lines  are  deferibed  on  thefe  planes,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  affift  in  the  formation  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  : 

The  top-limber  Ijne^  is  a  curve  limiting  the  height  of 
the  fliip  at  each  timber. 

The  toM-  mber  half  breadth  line.  Is  a  .fedflon  of  the 
fhip  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber  line,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  elevation. 

The  height  of  breadth  lines,  are  two  lines  named  the 
upper ^  and  lovjer  heights  of  breadth.  Thefe  lines  are 
deferibed  011  the  plane  of  elevation  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  broadeft  part  of  the  fhip  at  each  timber  ; 
and  being  deferibed  in  the  body  plan,  limits  the  height 
and  breadth  of  each  frame  at  its  broadeft  part. 

Main  half  breadth,  is  a  fe<5lIon  of  the  fhip  at  the 
broadeft  part,  perpendicular  to  the  ftieer  plan,  and 
jeprefents  the  greateft  breadth  at  the  oiitfide  of  every 
timber. 

IVater  lines,  are  lines  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  fhip  when  afloat  by  the  furface  of  water  ; 
and  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  lines,  or  that  deferibed  by 
the  water  011  the  fliip’s  bottom  when  fiifficiently  load¬ 
ed,  Is  called  the  load  water  line.  According  as  the 
fliip  is  lightened,  ibe  will  rife  higher  out  of  the  water  ; 
and  hence  new  water  lines  will  be  formed.  If  fhe  be 
lightened  in  fiich  a  manner  that  the  keel  may  preferve 
the  fame  inclination  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  thefe 
lines  will  be  parallel  to  each  other  ;  and  if  they  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  keel,  they  will  be  reprefented  by  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other  In  the  body  plan  ;  otherwife 
by  curvp.  In  the  half  breadth  plan,  thefe  lines  are 
curves  limiting  the  half  breadth  of  the  >hip  at  the  height 
of  the  corrtfponding  lines  in  the  fheer  plan.  In  or¬ 
der  to  diftinguifl;  thefe  lines,  they  are  ufually  drawn  in 
green. 

Ribband  lines,  are  curves  on  a  ftilp’s  bottom  by  the  in- 
terfedlion  of  a  plane  Inclined  to  the  plane  of  elevation  ; 
and  arc  denominated  diagonal  or  horiuLontal,  according 
as  they  are  meafured  upon  the  diagonal,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  elevation.  Both 
thele  anfwer  to  the  fame  curve  on  the  fhip’s  bottom, 

but  give  very  different  curves  when  deferibed  on^-the 
halt  breadth  plan. 
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prames^  are  circular  pieces  of  timber  bolted  toge-  -Difierent 
ther,  and  railed  upon  the  keel  at  certain  diftances,  and  tq  of  a 

v\hich  the  planks  are  faftened.  A  frame  Is  coinpofed 
ot  one  floor-timber,  two  or  three  futtocks,  and  a  top-  ^ 

timber  on  each  fide  ;  which  being  united  together,  form  F.  aine* 
a  circular  inclofure,  and  that  which  inclofes  the  greateft  compo-*^ 
fpace  is  called  the  mid/Jjip  or  mam  frame.  The  arms^^^ 
of  the  floor-dmber  of  this  frame  form  a  very  obtufeu^'V't"** 
other  frames  this  angle  decreafes  with  tocks,\t4 
the  diilance  of  the  frame  from  midfhips.  Thofe  floor  top  timber, 
timbers  vyhich  form'  very  acute  angles  are  called 
crutches.  The  length  of  the  midlhip  floor  timber  is  in 
general  about  half  the  length  of  the  main  frame.  -  32 

A  frame  of  timbers  is  commonly  formed  by  arches  of 

ot  circles  called  There  are  generally  five 

fweeps  :  \Jl,  Hhtjloor  fweep  ;  which  is  limited  by  a  h'ne !  1  ^  ^ 

in  the  body  plan  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  eleva-  ' 
tion,  a  httle  above  the  keel ;  and  the  height  of  this  line 
above  the  keel  at  the  midfhip  frame  is  called  the  dead 
riftng.  The  upper  part  of  this  arch  forms  the  head  of 
the  floor  timber,  id.  The  lower  breadth  fweep ;  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  line  reprefenting  the  lower 
height  of  breadth,  ^d,  The  reconciling  fweep.  This 
fweep  joins  the  two  former,  without  Interfedfing  ei¬ 
ther  ;  and  makes  a  fair  curve  from  the  lower  height  of 
breadth  to  the  rifing  line.  If  a  ftraight  line  is  drawn 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  touch  the  back  of 
the  floor  fweep,  the  form  of  the  midfhip  frame  below 
the  lower  height  of  breadth  will  be  obtained.  4//^, 

The  upper  breadth  fweep  ^  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the 
hne  reprefenting  the  upper  height  of  breadth  of  the 
timber.  This  fweep  deferibed  upwards  forms  the  lower 
part  of  ^  the  top  timber.*-  ^th.  The  top  timber  fweep  is 
that  which  forms  the  hollow  of  the  top  timber.  This 
hollow  is,  however,  very  often  formed  by  a  mould,  ft) 
placed  as  to  touch  the  upper  breadth  fweep,  and  pafs 
through  the  point  limiting  the  half  breadth  of  the  top 
timber. 

"I  he  main  frame,  or  as  it  is  ufually  called  dead  fat,  is  Names  ol 
denoted  by  the  chara<iler  0.  The  timbers  before  dead-ftames. 
flat  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.  In  order  ;  and  thofe  abaft 
dead-fiat  by  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  &c.  The  timbers  ad¬ 
jacent  to  dead-flat,  and  of  the  fame  dimenfions  nearly, 
are  diftinguiflied  by  the  charaaers  (A),  (B)^  &:c.  and 
(^)’  That  part  of  the  fhip  abaft  the  main 

frame  is  called  the  after  body ;  and  that  before  it  the 
fore  body. 

All  timbers  are  perpendicular  to  the  half  breadth 
plan.  Thofe  timbers  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  flieer  plan,  are  called  fquare  timbers ;  and  thofe 
whofe  planes  are  Inclined  to  it  are  called  canted timberK 

The  ri/lng  line,  is  a  curve  drawii  in  the  flieer  plan,  at 
the  heights  of  the  centres  of  the  floor  fweeps  in  the 
body  plan.  As,  however,  tins  line,  if  drawn  in  this 
manner,  would  extend  beyond  the  upper  line  of  the  fi- 
giire,  it  IS  therefore  ufually  lo  drawn  that  its  lower  part 
may  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  This  is  per¬ 
formed  by  taking  the  heights  of  each  of  the  centres  in  the 
body  plan,  from  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  fweep  of 
dead-flat,  and  fetting  them  off  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  flieer  plan  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel.  . 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing,  is  a  curve  in  the  floor 
plan,  which  limits  the  diftances  of  the  centres  of  the 
floor  fweeps  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan, 
i  Th, 
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Prelixrina' arc  frarocs,  including  tKc  main  and  ftern  frames.  Up- 
^■y  on  ME  defcribe  the  equilateral  triangle  MSE,  and  draw 
lines  from  the  vertex  8  to  each  point  of  divilion  ;  then 
the  line  SM  will  be  that  anfwering  to  the  main  frame, 
and  SE  that  correfponding  to  the  poll: ;  and  the  other 
lines  will  be  thofe  anfwering  to  the  intermediate  frames 
in  order. 

Let  fig.  23.  be  the  proje^ion  of  part  of  the  ftern  on 
the  plane  of  elevation,  together  with  the  eighth  and 
ninth  frames.  From  the  points  L,  N,  G,  (hg.  21.) 
draw  the  lines  LG,  NP,  GQ,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  Leel.  Make  AB  (fig. 
23  )  equal  to  AF  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
BCD.  Draw  the  line  BC  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  it  may  be 
parpllel  to  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  and  equal  to  CD 
(fig,  23.),  which  produce  indefinitely  towards  H.  Make 
BD  equal  to  BC  (fig.  2^),  and  draw  the  dotted  line 
SD  (fig.  22.)  The  ribband  FC  (fig.  21.)  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  It  may  be  parallel  to  the 
'  bafe,  and  contained  between  the  line  MS  and  the  dot¬ 

ted  line  SD.  Let  c  f  reprefent  this  line  ;  then  transfer 
the  feveral  divifions  from  cf  to  the  ribband  CF  (fig.  21.), 
and  number  them  accordingly.  Again,  make  EF  (fig. 
23.)  eaual  to  LO  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
FGH;'  make  BF  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  FG  (tig.  23.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SF ;  apply  the  fecond  ribband 
LK  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the  extremity  K  may  be 
on  the  line  SM,  and  the  other  extremity  L  on  the  dot- 
ted  line  SF,  and  making  with  SM  an  angle  of  about 
624  degrees.  I.etZ’/be  this  line,  and  transfer  the  divi¬ 
fions  ^^m  it  to  the  ribband  KL.  In  like  manner  make 
IK  (fig*  2^.)  equal  to  NP  (fig.  21.),  and  draw" the  wa¬ 
ter  line  KLM.  Make  BG  (fig.  22.)  eqnalto  KL  (fig. 
23.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line  SG  ;  then  the  ribband 
MN  is  to  be  applied  to  the  triangle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  its  extremities  M  and  N  may  be  upon  the  lines 
SM,  SG  refpettively,  and  that  it  may  make  an  angle 
of  about  68  degrees  with  the  line'  SM ;  and  the  divi¬ 
fions  are  to  be  transferred  from  it  to  the  ribband  MN. 
The  fame  procefs  is  to  be  followed  to  divide  the  other 
ribbands,  obferving  to  apply  the  fourth  ribband  to  the 
triangle,  fo  that  it"  may  make  an  angle  of  86  degrees 
with  the  line  SM  ;  the  fifth  ribband  to  make  an  angle 
of  65  degrees,  and  the  fixth  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with 
the  line  SM. 

'The  quantities  of  thefe  angles  are,  however,  far  from 
I  being  prtcifely  fixed.  Some  conftru6lors,  in  applying 

the  ribbands  to  the  triangle,  make  them  all  parallel  to 
its  bafe ;  and  others  vary  the  meafures  of  thefe  angles 
according  to  fancy.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  a 
different  method  of  dividing  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  is 
ufed  by  fome.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  try  different 
methods ;  and  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  beft:  anfwers 
the  intended  purpofe. 

Befide  the  frames  already  mentioned,  there  are  other 
tw'o  laid  down  by  fome  conftrudlors  in  the  feveral  plans, 
called  balance  frames.  The  after  balance  frame  is  placed 
St  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  (hip  before  the  ttern- 
'poft  ;  and  the  other,  commonly  called  the  loof  frame ^  at 
one  fourth  of  the  foip’s  length  aft  of  a  perpendicular  to 
VoL.XVII.  Part  1. 
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the  keel  from  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern.'  Let  the  dotted  Pichmtna- 
line  at  X,  between  the  fifth  and  fixth  frames,  (fig.  23.) 
be  the  place  of  the  after  balance  frame  in  the  plane  of 
elevation.  Then,  in  order  to  lay  down  this  frame  in  the 
plane  of  projeftioii,  its  reprefentatlon  muff  be  previoufiy 
drawn  in  the  triangle.  To  accomplhh  this,  draw  the 
line  SV  (fig.  22-)  fo  that  the  interval  5V  may  have  the 
fame  ratio  to  5;  6  (fig.  22.)  that  5  X^  has  to^  5  6  (fig. 

2^.)  (d).  Then  the  feveral  points  in  the  ribbands  in 
the  plane  of  projedion  anfwering  to  this  frame  are  to 
be  found  by  means  of  the  triangle  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before. 

The  loof  frame  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as^ 
the  after  balance;  frame,  or  rather  of  a  little  greater  ca¬ 
pacity,  in  order  that  the  centre  oF  gravity  of  that  part 
of  the  (liip  may  be  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  midlhip 
frame.  Hence  the  loof  frame  may  be  eafily  drawn  in  ^ 
the  plane  of  projection,  and  hence  dfo  the  other  frames 
in  the  fore  body  may  be  readily  deferibed. 

pROB.  X.  To  defcribe  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 

Draw  the  middle  line  of  the  ftem  AB  (fig.  24.)  ; 
make  AC,  BD  each  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
ftem,  and  draw  the  line  CD  ;  defcribe  alfo  one  half  of 
the  main  frame  CEFGIII.  Let  eJL, ^F,  ^G,  ^H,  be 
water  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  ribbands  on  the  main 
frame  ;  alfo  let  a  be  the  termination  of  the  floor  ribband, 
and  b  that  of  the  breadth  ribband  on  the  ftem.  Divide 
the  interval  a  b  into  three  equal  parts  in  the  points  c,  cl^ 
and  draw  the  ribbands  ^zE,  cF,  ^/G,  and  ^H.  Make 
et,  /i,  gh  (fig*  24.)  equal  to  tff,  fk,  gf  hni 
(fig.  21.)  refpedlively,  and  draw  the  curve  Clklm^ 
which  will  be  the  proje<ffion  of  the  loof  frame.  Or  lince 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  capacity  of  the  loof  frame  fhould 
be  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  after  balance  frame, 
each  of  the  above  lines  may  be  increafed  by  a  propot • 
tional  part  of  itfelf,  as  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth,  as 
may  be  judged  proper. 

Conftrud  the  triangle  (fig.  25.)  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fig.  22.  only  obferving,  that  as  there  are  fewer  frames 
in  the  fore  than  in  the  after  body,  its  bafe  will  therefore 
be  divided  into  fewer  parts.  Let  there  be  eight  frames 
in  the  fore  body,  then  there  will  be  eight  divifions  ia 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  befide  the  extremes. 

Let  fig.  26.  reprefent  the  ftem  and  part  of  the  fore¬ 
body  in  the  plane  of  elevation,  and  let  O  be  the  place- 
of  the  loof  frame.  Divide  the  interval  4,  5  (fig.  25.) 
fo  that  4,  5  may  be  to  4Z  as  4,  5  to  4,  o  (fig. 26.),. 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SZ,  which  will  be  the  line  de¬ 
noting  the  loof  frame  in  the  triangle. 

Draw  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  GH  (fig-  26.)  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  keel,  and  whofc  perpendicular  diftaaces  there¬ 
from  may  be  equal  to  C  C  r,  C  J,  C  h,  (fig.  24.)  the 
interfedlions  of  thefe  lines  with  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem,. 
namely,  the  points  I,  K,  L,  M  will  be  the  points  of 
termination  of  the  feveral  ribbands  on  the  ftem  in  the- 
plane  of  elevation.  Divide  8  A  (fig.  25.)  fo  that  8B, 

8  C,  8  D,  and  8  E,  may  be  refpeftlvely  equal  to  BT,. 

DK,  FL,  and  HM  (fig.  26.),  and  draw  the  dotted 
lines  SB,  SC,  SD,  SE  (fig.  2^.)  Apply  the  edge  of 
a  flip  of  card  to  the  firft  ribband  (fig.  24.),  and  mark. 

3  C  thereon. 


(d)  It  is  evident,  from  the  method  ufed  to  divide  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  that  this  proportion  does  not  agree 
cxa6lly  with,  the  conftru6Uon  ;  the  difE^rence,  howeverj  being  fmall,  is  therefore  negle^ed  in  practice. 
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tlieref^ia  tli£  ejctremitles  of  the  ribband  <3,  E,  and  alfo 
Wen'T”  poiBt  of  interfcdiun  of  the  loof  frame.  Then  ap,- 
I  ply  this  dip  of  card  to  the  triangle  in  fiich  a  manner 

that  the  point  a  may  be  on  tlic  dotted  line  SB,  the 
point  E  on  the  line  SM,  and  the  point  anfwering  to  the 
loof  frame  on  the  dotted  line  SZ  ;  and  mark  upon  the 
'Card  the  feveral  points  of  interfedlion  of  the  lines  vSt, 
S  2,  Now  apply  the  card  to  the  ribband  a'E  (fig. 

24.)  as  before,  and  transfer  the  feveral  points  of  divi- . 
fion  from  it  to  the  ribband.  In  like  manner  proceed 
with,  the  other  ribbands  ;  and  lines  drawn  through  the 
correfponding  points  in  the  ribbands  will  be  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 
The  projedlions  of  the  top-timbers  of  the  feveral  frames 
may  be  taken  from  the  half  breadth  plan  ;  and  hence 
each  top-tiipbcr  may  be  eafily  delcribed. 

In  large  fhips,  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  French 
•navy,  a  different  method  is  employed  to. form  the  top* 
timbers  iii  the  fore  body,  which  is  as  follows  : 

FUre  Let  BI  (fig.  27.)  be  one  fourth  of  the  breadth  of 
CCCCLIX.^I^g  fhlp,  and  draw  IK^parallel  to  AB.  Take  the 
heiglit  of  the  foiemofl  *Ffanie  from  the  plane  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  lay  it  off  from  A  to  B  :  from  the  point  B 
draw  BH  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  wing  tranfom.  Let  E  be  the  place  of 
the  breadth  ribband  on  the  main  frame,  and  F  its  place 
On  the  ftem  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  With 
a  radius  equal  to  five  fixths  of  half  the  greatcil  breadth 
of  the  fhip  deferibe  the  quadrant  EFG  (fig.  28.)  i 
Make  EH  equal  to  FG  (fig.  27.),  the  point  F  being 
at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  1  hrough  H  draw 
HO  perpendicular  to  EH,  and  interfcdling  the  circum-i 
ference  in  O  ;  then  draw  OL  parallel  to  HE,  and  EL 
parallel  to  HO.  Divide  EL  into  as  many  equal  parts 
as  there  are  frames  in  the  fore  body,  including  the  main 
frame,  and  from  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  the  per¬ 
pendiculars '  1 1 ,  22,  See.  meeting  the  circumference  as 
in  the  figure.  Take  the  diftance  1 1,  and  lay  it  off 
from  G  (fig.  27.)  towards  F  to  the  point  i  ;  and  from 
the  fame  point  G  lay  off  towards  F  the  feveral  per¬ 
pendiculars  c»ntaincd  between  the  ftraight  line  and  the 
curve  to  the  points  2,  3,  &c.  and  through  thefe  points 
draw  lines  parallel  to  EG. 

Take  any  line  AB  (fig.  29.)  at  pleafnre  :  divide  it 
equally  in  two  in  the  point  8  ;  divide  8  B  in  two  paits 
ill  the  point  7)  and  continue  this  method  ol  divifion  un¬ 
til  there  are  as  many  points  as  there  are  frames  in  the 
fore  body,  including  the  main  frame.  Upon  AB  con- 
ftrud  the  equilateral  triangle  ACB,  and  draw  the  lines 
CS,  C7,  See.  Place  a  flip  of  card  on  the  parallel 
<2  K  8  (fig.  27.),  and  maik  thereon  the  points  oppofite 
to  ^2,  K,  and  8  ;  and  let  them  be  denoted  accordingly. 
Then  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the 
point  a,  which  is  that  anfwering  to  the  rabbet  of  the 
ftem,  may  be  on  tlie  line  AC  ;  that  the  point  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  K  may  be  on  C  8,  and  the  extremity  8  on  the 
line  CB  ;  and  mark  on  the  card  the  points  of  interfec- 
tion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C6,  See.  and  number  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Now  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  feventh 
parallel  (fig.  23.),  the  point  a  being  on  the  line  CD, 
^nd  mark  on  this  parallel  the  point  of  interfedlion  7  ; 
ftide  the  card  down  to  the  fixth  parallel,  to  which  tranf- 
fer  the  point  6.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the 
<3ther  parallels. 

The  point  K,  at  the  interfedlion  of  the  line  IK  with 
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the  eighth  parallel,  is  one  point  through  which  the  iVdimina* 
eighth  flame  paffes.  From  this  point  upwards  a  curve 
is  to  be  deferibed  fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part  . 

of  this  frame  already  deferibed,  and  the  upper  part, 
forming*  an  inverted  arch,  which  is  to  terminate  at  FI. 

This  top-timber  may  l>e  formed  by  two  fweeps,  whofc 
radii  and  centres  are  to  be  determined  partly  from  cif- 
cumftances  and  partly  according  to  fancy.  It  how¬ 
ever  may  be  more  readily  formed  by  hand. 

Let  IjM  (fig,  27.)  be  the  line  of  the  fecond  deck 
at  the  main  frame,  and  let  LN  be  the  difference  of  the 
drauglit  of  water,  if  any.  Make  GN  (fig.  28.)  equal 
to  I^N  ;  draw  NM  perpendicular  to  GN,  meeting  the 
circle  in  M  ;  and  through  the  points  G  and  M  draw 
the  parallels  GV  and  MV  ;  divide  GN  as  before,  and 
from  the  ievcral  points  of  divifion  draw  perpendiculars 
terminating  in  the  curve.  IVansfer  thefe  perpendicu¬ 
lars  from  L  upwards  (fig.  27.),  and  through  the  points 
thus  found  draw  the  lines  i  r,  22,  See.  parallel  to  LM. 

Apply  a  flip  of  card  to  the  eighth  parallel,  and  mark 
upon  it  the  point  anfwering  to  the  ftem,  the  eighth  and 
main  frames  :  carry  this  to  the  tnans-rle,  and  place  it  fo 
that  thefe  points  may  be  on  the  correfpondirig  lines. 

Then  the  points  of  interfe£Iion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C  6, 

See.  are  to  be  marked  on  the  card,  which  is  now  to  be 
applied  firft  to  the  eighth  parallel  (fig.  27.),  then  to 
the  feventh,  Sec.  transferring  the  feveral  points  of  divi¬ 
fion  in  order  as  before. 

Draw  the  line  HO  (fig.  27.)  ;  mark  its  length  on  a 
flip  of  card,  and  apply  it  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may 
be  parallel  to  its  bafe,  and  its  extremities  one  on  the 
eighth  and  the  other  on  the  main  frame  :  mark  on  the 
card  the  points  of  interfe^ion  of  the  feveral  intermedi¬ 
ate  lines  as  before  ;  then  apply  the  card  to  HO,  and 
transfer  the  divifions. 

There  are  now  three  points  determined  througlt 
wdiich  each  top-timber  mult  pafs,  namely,  one  in  the 
breadth  ribband,  one  in  the  fifth,  and  one  in  the  upper 
ribband.  Through  thefe  curves  are  to  be  deferibed, 
fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and 
partake  partly  of  the  curvature  of  the  eighth  frame, 
and  partly  of  that  of  the  main  frame,  but  mod  of  that 
of  the  frame  to  which  ft  is  neareft  :  and  hence  the 
plane  of  projeiftion  is  fo  far  finifhed,  that  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  prove  the  feveral  frames  by  water  lines. 

Another  method  of  deferibing  the  frames  in  the 
body  plan  is  by  fweeps.  In  this  method  it  is  neceffary, 
in  tlie  firft  place,  to  deferibe  the  height  of  the  breadtlx 
lines,  and  the  rifing  of  the  floor,  in  the  plane  of  eleva¬ 
tion.  Tlie  half  breadth  lines  are  next  to  be  deferibed  in 
the  floor  plan.  The  main  frame  is  then  to  be  deferi-  ' 
bed  by  three  or  more  fweeps,  and  giving  it  fuch  a  form 
as  may  be  moll  fuitable  to  the  fervice  the  fliip  is  defign- 
ed  for.  The  lower,  upper,  and  top-timber  heights  of 
bicadth,  and  the  rifings  of  the  floor,  are  to  be  fet  upon 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  half 
breadths  are  then  to  be  laid  off  on  lines  drawn  through 
thefe  points  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line.  A  mould 
may  then  be  made  for  the  main  frame,  and  laid  upon 
the  feveral  rifings,  as  in  whole  mouldings,  explained  in 
Chapter  V.  with  this  difference,  that  here  an  under 
breadth  fwcep  is  deferibed  to  pafs  through  the  point 
which  limits  the  half  breadth  of  the  timber,  the  centre 
of  which  will  be  in  the  breadth  line  of  that  timber. 

The  proper  centres  for  all  the  frames  being  found,  and 
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jVeUminar  the  ai'ches  dcfcrlbed,  the  bend  mould  mull  be  fo  pla- 
ry  rifinsc  line  of  the  floor,  that  the  back  of  it 

^  may  touch  the  back  of  the  under  breadth  fweep.  But 
the  general  practice  is,  to  defcribe  all  the  floor  fvveeps 
with  compalfes,  as  well  as  the  under  breadth  fweeps, 
and  to  reconcile  thefe  two  by  a  mould  which  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle,  its  radius  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
reconciling  fweep  by  which  the  midfliip  frame  w^as 
formed.  It  is  ufual  for  all  the  floor  fweeps  to  be  ot 
the  fame  radius  ;  and  in  order  to  find  their  centres  a  line 
is  formed  on  the  floor  plan  for  the  half  breadth  of  the 
floor.  As  this  line  cannot  be  deferibed  on  the  furface 
of  a  (hip,  it  is  therefore  only  an  imaginary  line.  In- 
llead  ol  it  fome  make  ufe  of  a  diagonal  in  the  body 
plane  to  limit  the  half  breadth  of  the  floor  upon  every 
riling  line,  and  to  ercdl  perpendiculars  at  the  ieveral  in- 
terfebtions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  midfhip 
frame. 

After  the  fweeps  are  all  deferibed,  reconrfe  is  had  to 
moulds,  or  fome  fuch  contrivance,  to  form  the  hollow  of 
the  timbers,  muck  in  the  (ame  manner  as  in  whole 
morddiiig  ;  and  when  all  the  timbers  are  formed,  they 
inufl:  be  proved  by  ribband  and  water  lines,  and  altered, 
it  necelfary,  to  make  fair  curves. 

The  preceding  methods  of  deferibing  the  feveral 
planes  or  fedlions  ot  a  Ihip  being  well  underllood,  it 
will  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  conUrutl  draughts  for 
any  propofed  Ihip  :  and  as  the  above  planes  w^ere  de¬ 
fer  ibed  feparately  and  independent  of  each  other,  it  is 
therefore  of  little  coiifequence  which  is  firll  deferibed. 
Ill  the  following  application,  however,  the  plane  of  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  iirlt  drawn,  then  part  of  the  floor  plan, 
and  laftly  the  body  plan  :  and  in  connecting  thefe 
plans  the  moil  rational  and  Ample  methods  will  be 
employed. 

Chap.  IV.  application  of  the  foregoing  Rules  to 
the  Conjiru^ion  of  Ships* 

Sect.  I.  7b  conjirud,  a  Ship  intended  to  carry  a  confix 
derabie  Burden  in  Proportion  to  her  general  Dimerfuns^ 
and  to  dra*iu  little  IV ater. 

Dimensions. 

Length  between  the  wing  tranfom  and  a  perpendicular 


from  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem  at  the  height  F*  In* 
of  breadth  line  -  -  800 

Main  half  breadth  moulded  -  1 1  o 

Half  breadth  at  the  height  of  breadth  line  at 

the  ftern  -  -  7  ^ 

Top* timber  half  breadth  -  10  6 

Height  of  the  llem  above  the  upper  edge  of 

the  keel  -  -  17  O 

Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  llem  13  6 

Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  ftern  -  123 

Upper  height  of  breadth  at  the  main  frame  7  4 

Lower  height  of  breadth  -  -  5  J 

Height  of  middle  line  of  \vales  at  the  ftern  lo  o 

Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  main 

frame  -  -  -  6  10 

Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  ftern  10  6 

Breadth  of  the  wales  -  -  ^  9 

Height  of  top -timber  at  midfliips  -  140 

— - — — - at  ftern  -  18  o 
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Draw  the  line  ab  (fig.  30.)  equal  to  80  feel:,  from  *-Vprl’C3tio.i 
a  convenient  icale  ;  divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts 
plus  one  as  there  are  to  be  frames,  which  let  be  ^ 
and  through  each  point  of  divifioii  draw  perpendiculars.  ftruCliou  of 
Make  be  equal  to  17  teet,  the  perpendicular  height  of  :»hips. 

the  top  of  the  ftern  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  - v/— ^ 

and  defcribe  the  ftein  by  Prob.  [1.  Make  a  d  equal'Q^^^j^^ 
to  iot  feet,  the  height  of  the  middle  line  of  the  wales  ' 

•  at  the  ftern,  and  a  e  equal  to  the  propofed  rake  of  the 
poll,  which  may  be  about  2  feet  ;  join  de  ;  and  draw 
the  line  J g  reprefeiiting  the  aft-fide  of  the  poll.  De¬ 
fcribe  the  counter  and  Item  by  Problem  VI.  and  VII. 

Make  0  h  equal  to  j  4  feet,  the  top- timber  height  at 
the  main  frame,  and  i  k  equal  to  1 8  feet,  the  height  at 
the  ftern  ;  and  througli  the  three  points  r,  /?»,  i,  defcribe 
the  curve  limiting  the  top-timbers  by  Problem  I.  Make 
equal  to  i  a  feet,  the  height  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  whales  at  the  Item,  and  0H  equal  to  6  feet  lo 
inches,  the  height  at  the  main  frame;  and  the  cur vh; 

being  deferibed  wull  reprefent  the  middle  line  of 
the  wales.  At  the  dlftance  of  lOr  Inches  on  each  fide 
of  this  line  draw  two  curves  parallel  thereto,  and  the 
wales  will  be  completed  in  this  plan.  Make  b  I  equal 
to  13!  feet,  the  height  of  the  breitdth  line  at  the  ftern  ; 
a  m  equal  to  i  2  J  feet,  the  height  at  the  ftern  ;  and  10 
K0  equal  to  5  feet  10  inches  and  7  feet  4  inches  re- 
•fpeclively  ;  and  draw  the  upper  breadth  line  /Km  and 
lower  breadth  line  l  \  m.  From,  the  line  ab  lay  down¬ 
wards  the  breadth  of  the  keel,  which  may  be  about, 
one  foot,  and  draw  the  line  L  t  parallel  t©  a  t* 

1^‘t  the  line  \x  r,  which  is  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel, 
reprefent  alfo  the  nfiddle  line  of  the  floor  plan.  Pro¬ 
duce  all  the  perpendiculars  reprefenting  the  frames  : 
make  (g)  M  (fig.  31.)  equal  to  11  feet,  the  main  half 
breadth  at  midfhips  ;  through  m  (fig.  30.)  draw  the 
line  m  N  perpendicular  to  a  b,  and  make  p  N  equal  to. 

7-I  feet,  and  draw  the  main  half  breadth  line  NMr  by 
Problem  IV.  Defcribe  alfo  the  top -timber  half  breadth 
line  PO  r,  O  being  equal  to  lO  j-  feet,  and  form  the 
projedling  part  of  the  Item  qr  st. 

In  order  that  the  top-timber  line  may  look  fair  on 
the  bow,  and  to  prevent  the  foremoft  top-timbers  from 
being  too  fhort,  it  is  necelfary  to  lift  or  raife  the  fheer 
from  the  round  of  the  bow  to  the  ftern.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  following  method  is  ufnally  employed :  Pro¬ 
duce  the  circular  fheer  before  the  Item  in  the  plane  of 
elevation  at  pleafure  ;  then  place  a  batton  to  the  round 
of  the  bow  in  the  half  breadth  plan,  and  mark  on  it  the 
flations  of  the  fi|uare  timbers  and  the  fide  of  the  ftem  j 
apply  the  batton  to  the  fheer  plan,  and  place  it  to  the 
fheer  of  the  fliip,.  keeping  the  flations  of  the  timbers  on. 
the  batton  well  with  thole  on  the  fheer  plan  for  feve¬ 
ral  timbers  before  dead-flat,  where  they  vi  ill  not  alter 
then  mark  the  other  timbers  and  the  llem.  on  the  fheer 
line  produced  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel 
to  the  keel,  to  inter fe<ft  their  correfponding  timbers 
and  the  ftem  in  the  fheer  plan  ;  then  a  curve  deferibed. 
thefe  lafl  points  will  be  the  fheer  of  the  fhip  round 
the  bow,  lifted  as  required :  and  the  heights  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  thus  lengthened  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  body 
plan  as  before. 

‘  Draw  the  line  AB  (fig-  32.)  equal  to  22  feet,  the 
whole  breadth  ;  from  the  middle  of  which  draw  the 
perpendicular  CD  ;  make  CE  equal  to  half  th,e  thicknefs, 
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^pr  licarionof  the  poll,  and  CF  equal  to  half  that  of  the  ftein,  and 
t)f  the  fore  points  A,  E,  F,  B,  draw  lines  parallel  to  CD. 

fo  Th^  AG,  BG  each  equal  to  14  feet,  the  height  at 

itruifbon  1  f  the  main  frame,  and  draw  the  line  GG  parallel  to  AB. 

Make  GH,  GH  each  equal  to  half  a  foot,  the  difference 
***"’"V“  between  the  main  and  top  timber  half  breadths.  From 
A  and  B  fet  up  the  heights  of  the  lov/er  and  upper 
breadth  lines  to  I  and  K,  and  draw  the  ftraight  lines 
I K,  IK.  Let  CL  be  the  rifing  at  the  main  frame,  and 
0  the  extremities  of  the  floor  timber.  Hence,  as 
there  are  now  five  points  determined  in  each  half  of 
the  main  frame,  it  may  be  very  eafily  deferibed. 

Make  CM  equal  to  L0,  join  M0,  and  draw  the 
other  ribbands  NO,  In  order,  however,  to  fim- 

plify  this  operation,  the  rectilineal  diftance  01  was 
trifeCled,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  the  lines 
NO,  FQ  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  floor  ribband 
M©. 

Take  the  diftance  he  (fig.  30.),  and  lay  :t  off  from 
F  to  (fig.  32.);  alfo  make  (fig.  52.)  equal  to 
P’w  (fig.  30.)  ;  through  h  draw  be  parallel  to  AB,  and 
equal  to  FR  (fig.  31)*  In  like  manner  take  the 
heights  of  each  top-timber  from  fig.  30.  and  lay  them 
off  from  C  towards  D  (fig.  32)  ;  through  thefe  points 
draw  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  make  them  equal  each  to 
each,  to  the  coirefponding  half  breadth  lines  taken  from 
the  floor  plan ;  Then  through  the  feveral  points  <7,  r, 
&c.  thus  found,  draw  a  line  a  cYiy  which  will  be  the 
projection  of  the  top-timber  line  of  the  fore  body  in  the 
body  plan.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the 
top-timber  line  in  the  after  body. 

Transfer  the  height  of  the  main- breadth  line  on  the 
Rem  bJ  (fig*  30.)  from  F  to  ^  (fig.  32).  Transfer  alfo 
the  heights  of  the  lower  and  upper  breadth  lines  at 
timber  F  (fig.  30.),  namely,  FW,  FX,  from  F  to  <? 
ar*i  f  (fig.  32.) ;  through  which  draw  the  parallels 
fh  ;  make  them  equal  to  FS  (fig.  31.),  and  draw  the 
ftraight  line  g  h.  In  this  manner  proceed  to  lay  down 
the  portions  of  the  extreme  breadth  at  each  frame,  both 
in  the  fore  and  in  the  after  body  in  the  body  plan,  and 
draw  the  upper  and  lower  breadth  lines  dgl.  in 

the  fore,  body  and  K  /,  1 1  in  the  after  body.  Hence 
the  portions  of  the  feveral  top-timbers  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  top-timber  and  main  breadth  lines  may  be 
cafiiy.  deferibed.  It  was  before  remarked  that  their 
forms  were  partly  arbitrary.  The  midfhip  top-timber 
has  generally  a  hollow,  the  form  of  which  is  left  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  artifl,  though  in  fome  fhips,  efpecially  fmall 
ones,  it  has  none.  It  is  the  cornmon  praCiice  to  make 
a  mould  for  this  hollow,  either  by  a  fweep  or  fome 
t)ther  contrivance,  wliich  is  produced  confiderably  above 
the  top-timber  line,  in  a  flraight  line  or  very  near  ohej 
’^Flie  midfliip  top-timber  is  formed  by  this  mould,  which 
is  fo  placed  that  it  breaks  in  four  with  tlie  back  of  the 
tipper  breadth  fweep.  The  other  top-timbers  are  form¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  mould,  obferving  to  place  it  fo  that  the 
ftraight  part  of  it  may  be  parallel  to  the  ftraight  part 
of  the  midfhip  timber,  and  moved  up  or  down,  flill 
keeping  it  in  that  direction  till  it  juft  touches  the  back 
of  the  upper  breadth  fweep.  Some  conflruCtors  begin 
at  the  after  timber,  after  the  mould  is  made  for  the  mid¬ 
fhip  top-timber,  becaufe  they  think  it  eafier  to  keep 
the  ftraight  part  of  the  mould  parallel  to  this  than  to 
the  midfhip  timber;  and  by  this  means  the  top  fide  is 
kept  from  wiading.  Others,  again,  make  a  mark  upon 
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the  mould  where  the  breadth  line  of  the  midfhip  tim-  Application 
her  croffes  it,  and  with  the  fame  mould  they  form  the  of  th-  fore*  | 
after  timber  :  this  will  occafion  the  mark  that  was 
on  the  mould  when  at  the  main  frame  to  fall  below  the  of 

breadth  line  of  the  after  timber,  and  therefore  another  Ships.  g 

mark  is  made  at  the  height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  - v— — '  | 

after  timber  ;  the  ftraight  part  of  the  mould  is  then  laid 
obliquely  acrofs  the  breadth  lines  of  the  top- timbers,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  inter feCI  the  breadth  line  of 
the  midftiip  timber  at  one  of  thefe  marks  and  the 
breadth  line  of  the  after  timber  at  the  other  mark  ; 
then  the  feveral  interfeCIions  of  the  breadth  lines  of  the 
timbers  are  marked  upon  the  mould ;  which  muft  now 
be  fo  placed  in  forming  each  timber,  that  the  proper 
mark  may  be  applied  to  its  proper  breadth,  and  it  muft 
be  turned  about  fo  as  juft  to  touch  the  upper  breadth 
fweep.  Any  of  thefe  methods  may  make  a  fair  fide, 
and  they  may  be  eafily  proved  by  forming  another  in¬ 
termediate  half  breadth  line. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  frames  may  be  deferibed 
by  either  of  the  methods  laid  down  in  Problems  IX. 
and  X.  In  order,  however,  to  illuftrate  this  ftill  far¬ 
ther,  it  is  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  another  method  of 
forming  the  intermediate  frames,  the  facility  of  which 
will  recommend  it. 

Take  FZ  (fig.  3o0>  Ly  it  from  F  to  i  (fig. 

32.)  ;  then  deferibe  the  lower  part  of  the  foremoft 
frame,  making  it  more  or  lefs  full  according  as  pro* 
pofed ;  and  interfering  the  ribbands  in  the  points 
4  w,  n,  Deferibe  alfo  the  aftermoft  frame  0,  />, 

Make  “/?  (fig.  30.)  equal  to  F  r  (fig.  32.),  and  pro* 
duce  it  to  a  (fig.  31.)  ;  alfo  draw  and  e  <  (fig.  30.) 
equal  to  Er  and  Es  (fig.  7,2.)  refpeCIivdy  ;  and  pro¬ 
duce  them  to  b  and  c  .*  Make  F  F/,  FR  (fig.  31.) 
equal  to  M4  Nw,  P/z  (fig.  32  )  each  to  each.  Let 
alfo  0/6,  0z,  0/-,  and  g/,  g  m,  gn  (fig.  31.)  be 
made  equal  to  M  0,  NO,  FQ^  and  Mo,  N  5^, 

(fig.  32  )  J  then  through  thefe  points  trace  the  curves 
a  e  nh  I  b,  rfimcy  and  rKinpy  and  they  will  be  the ' 
projeCIions  of  the  ribbands  in  the  floor  plane.  Now 
transfer  the  feveral  intervals  of  the  frames  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  line  and  the  ribbands  (fig.  31.)  to 
the  correfponding  ribbands  m  the  body  plan  (fig.  32). 

Hence  there  will  be  five  points  given  in  each  frame, 
namely,  one  at  the  lower  breadth  line,  one  at  each  rib* 
band,  and  one  at  the  keel ;  and  confequently  thefe 
frames  may  be  eafily  deferibed.  In  order  to  exemplify 
this,  let  it  be  required  to  lay  down  the  frame  E  in  the 
plane  of  pi*ojeC*tioa.  Take  the  interval  E  n  (fig.  31.), 
and  lay  it  from  M  to  u  (tig,  32).  Lay  oft'  alfo  E 
(fig.  31.)  from  N  to  -u  and  from  P  to  «  (fig. 

32  );  then  through  the  points  F,  u,  v,  n  ami  the 
lower  breadth  line  deferibe  a  curve,  and  it  will  be  the 
reprefentation  of  the  frame  E  in  the  body  plan.  In 
like  manner  the  other  frames  may  be  deferibed. 

The  ribbands  may  now  be  transferred  from  the  body 
plan  to  the  plane  of  elevation,  by  taking  the  feveral 
heights  of  the  interfeCtioii  ot  each  ribband  with  the 
frames,  and  laying  them  off  on  the  correfponding 
frames  in  the  floor  plan  ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through 
thefe  points  make  a  fair  curve,  it  is  prcfiimed  that  the 
curves  of  the  frames  are  rightly  laid  down  in  the  body 
plan.  Only  one  of  thefe  ribbands,  namely,  the  firft,  is 
laid  down  in  fig.  30.  Thele  curves  may  alfo  be  far¬ 
ther  proved,  by  drawing  water  Iiues  in  the  plane  of  ele- 
3  vation# 
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i5ipT4icafioi>  vation,  m  thebodyplan,  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
of  the  fore-  j-ggp  Then  the  diftances  between  the 

line  of  the  body  plan,  an^*  the  feveral  points  of 
oi  interfedlion  of  thcfe  lines  with  the  frames,  are  to  be  laid 
off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  floor  plan  upon  the 
"  correfpondinp,  frames ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through 
thefe  points  form  a  fair  curve,  the  frames  are  truly 
drawn  in  the  body  plan. 

In  figs.  50.  and  32.  there  are  drawn  four  water  lines 
at  any  equal  diftances  from  the  keel)  and  from  each  other. 
Thefe  lines  are  then  transferred  from  fig.  3^*  to  fig.  31. ; 
and  the  lines  paffing  through  thefe  points  make  fair 
curves.  f 

The  tranfoms  are  deferibed  by  Problem  VIII.  it  is 
therefore  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  procefs.  A  riling 
line  of  the  floor  timbers  is  commonly  drawn  in  the  plane 
of  elevation. 

As  this  is  intended  only  as  an  introduAory  example, 
feveral  particulars  have  therefore  been  omitted  ;  which, 
however,  will  be  exemplified  in  the  following  feftion. 

Sect.  IV.  To  deferthe  the  feveral  Plans  of  a  Ship  of 
War  propofed  to  carry  80  Guns  upon  two  Decks* 

As  it  is  propofed  in  this  place  to  (how  the  method 
of  defenbing  the  plans  of  a  fhip  of  a  very  confiderable 
fize,  it  therefore  Teems  proper  to  give  the  dimenfions  of 
every  particular  part  neceffary  in  the  delineation  of  thefe 
plans.  The  feveral  plans  of  this  fhip  are  contained  in 
Plate  CCCCLXI.  figs  33,  and  34.  But  as  it  would 
very  much  confufe  the  figures  to  have  a  reference  to  every 
operation,  and  as  the  former  example  is  deemed  a  fuf- 
ficient  illuft ration,  the  letters  of  reference  are  upon  thefe 
accounts  omitted  in  the  figures. 
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3 

2 

95 

49 
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Frin?cipal  Dimensions. 

Lengths, — Length  on  the  gun  or  lower  deck  F.  In, 
from  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem 
to  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  poft  182  o 
I^ength  from  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to 
dead  flat  -  -  ’  63 

Length  from  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to 

timber  Y  -  -  -  40 

Length  from  after  perpendicular  to  tim¬ 
ber  37  -  - 

Room  and  fpace  of  the  timbers 
Length  of  the  quarter-deck  from  the  aft  part 
of  the  ftern 

Length  of  the  forecaftlc  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  beak-head 

Length  of  round-houfe  deck  from  the  aft  part 

of  the  ftern  .  -  5^  ® 

Heights* — Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  plank  at  dead  flat  24  0 

Pleiglit  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  foremoft  perpendicular  26  3 

Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  after  perpendicular  -  3 

Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck 
plank  to  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  deck 
plank,  all  fore  and  aft  -  -  7  0 


afore 

abaft 


Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the 
upper  deck  plank  to  the  under  fide 
of  the  greater  deck  plank 
Height  to  the  under  fide  of  forecaftle  plank, 
afore  and  abaft 

Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  thel  ^ 
quarter-deck  plank  to  the  under  {“In 
fide  of  the  round-houfe  plank  j  ^  ^ 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  dead  flat 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  after  pei*pendiciilar 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel 
wales  at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel 
wales  at  dead  flat 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel  wales 
at  after  perpendicular 

Height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing  tran- 
fom  -  -  - 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at 
the  middle  line 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at 
the  middle  line 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line  at  the  after  part 
of  the  ftern  timber 

Breadths* — Main  wales  in  breadth  from  lower 
to  upper  edge  -  * 

Channel  wales  in  breadth  from  lower  to  up¬ 
per  edge  -  -  - 

Waift  rail  In  breadth 

Diltance  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  wales  and  the  under  edge  of  the  waift 
rail  -  -  - 

Sheer  rail  in  breadth 

Diftance  between  the  flieer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  13  to  the  ftern 
Diftance  between  the  flieer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  7  to  timber  1 1 
Diftance  between  the  fheer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  C  to  the  forepart  of 
beak-head 

And  the  faid  rail  to  be  in  breadth 
Plank  fheer  to  be  in  thicknefs 
Centres  of  the  majls* — From  the  foremoft  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  mainmaft  on 
the  gun-dcck 

From  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to  the  centre 
of  the  foremaft  on  the  gun-deck 
From  the  after  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of 
the  mizenmaft  on  the  gun- deck 
Stem. — The  centre  of  the  fwcep  of  the  ftem 
abaft  timber  P 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel 

Stem  moulded 

Foremoft  part  of  the  head  afore  the  perpen¬ 
dicular 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel 

Surn-poJl,-^h.h  part  of  the  rabbet  afore  the 


F.  In, 

6  10 
6  II 


6  6 

6  9 
6  io 


3S9 


H 

20 

26 

32 

29 

34 

28 

33 

44 

4 

3 

o 


103 

20 

28 

o 

26 

1 

2 

38 


5 

6 

4 

I 

3 

4 
3 

per- 


Application 
of  the  fore¬ 
going  Rule* 
to  the  Con, 
ftru<51:iQn  of 
Shipp, 


6 

o 

6 

(S 

o 

o 

4 

5 
z 

7 

6 

o 

7 


2  9 
o  6 

2  5 

*  4 


I  z 

o  6 

O  2t 
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Application 
of  ihe  fore- 
goiv  g  Rul?s 
to  tilt  Ccn- 
:p,ru61:ion  of 
fciilips. 


perpendicular  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel 

Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel 
Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 
wing  tranfoin 

iStern-port  fore  and  aft  on  the  keel 
Ditto  fquare  at  the  head 
CTounteri, — The  touch  of  the  lower  counter 
at  the  middle  line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  the 
wing  tranfom 

Round  aft  of  the  lower  counter 


Jocund  up  of  the  lower  counter 
The  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at  the  middle 
line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  trau- 
fom  . 

Round  aft  of  the  upper  counter 
Round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
Aft  part  of  -  the  ftern-timber  at  the  middle 
line,  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber  line, 
abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tiunfom 
Round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom 
Round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom 


B  U 

F.  In, 

3  4 

2  6 

1  I 

3  I 

2  Oi 


1  6 
I  4 
o  9 


9  9 
I  3^ 

O  10 


I  2  6 

o  6 

o  5t 
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Draught  of  water, — Load  draught  of  1  r 
water  from  the  up  edge  of  the 
keel  -V  - 

Channeh, — Foremoft  end  of  the  fore  chan¬ 
nel  afore  timber  R  - 

The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  12  in  number  and  in 
diameter 

Foremoft  end  of  the  main  channel  afore  tim¬ 
ber  9  .  , 

The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  » 4  in  number  and  In 
diameter 

Foremoft  end  of  the  mizen-channel  abaft  tim¬ 
ber  27  -  . 

The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  7  in  number  and  in  dia¬ 
meter 


F. 
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20 

I 
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DiMEmiOJ^s  of  the  federal  Farts  of  the  Bodies. 


Fore  Body. 

Timbers  Navies. 

©  i 

i  ' 

n 

G 

1 

p  1 

T  1 

W 

Y 

Ft. 

In. 

I't. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

Ir. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

tn. 

Ft. 

In. 

Lower  height  of  breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

23 

0 

23  If 

25 

7 

26. 

10 

28 

8 

Upper  height  of  breadth 

24 

10 

24 

10 

10 

24 

lOf 

25  3t 

'26 

4t 

27 

4t 

29 

0 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line 

37 

5 

37 

7 

0 

38 

5 

39  I 

39 

10 

40 

4 

40 

9 

Height  of  the  rifing  line  * 

0 

0 

0 

it 

3 

IQ. 

9 

10 

18  6 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

2 

3i 

2 

3t 

2 

3t 

2 

8 

3  10 

6 

4 

Main  half  breadth 

24 

5i 

24 

5i 

24 

4r 

H 

oi- 

23  2i- 

20 

2 

17 

0 

1 1 

ci 

Top-timber  hairbreadth 

20 

II 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20  0 

18 

9t 

17 

10 

1 6 

6 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing 

8 

n 

/ 

8 

4 

6 

5t 

2 

9 

5  7 

Outfide 

Length  of  the  lower  breadth  fvveeps 

19 

2 

i8 

9 

18 

3 

17 

3 

15  11 

14 

I 

12 

7 

12 

0 

Firft  diagonal  line 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

I 

^  3 

3 

8 

Second  ditto 

13 

9 

13 

8i 

*3 

4t 

12 

I 

10  3 

7 

It 

4 

6 

Third  ditto 

20 

0 

19 

1 1 

19 

2 

17 

7 

*5  I 

II 

I 

8 

-3t 

3 

4t 

Fourth  ditto 

23 

4i 

23 

4t 

23 

0 

21 

8i 

18  1 1 

14 

84 

1 1 

5 

6 

0 

Fifth  ditto 

24 

8 

24 

8 

24 

4i 

23 

5t 

21  2f 

17 

I 

13 

8t 

7 

II 

Sixth  ditto 

Seventh  ditto 

24 

24 

If 

24 

0 

23 

9 

22  10 

20 

lOi 

18 

6i 

14 

7 

*  Rifing  height  ii  feet  10  Inches  at  dead  fiat,  from  which  all 

the  other  rifings  muft  be  fet  off. 

Book  r. 
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jdfter  Body 

Timbers  Names, 

I 

5 

9 

I 

3 

17 

21 

It 

5 

29 

33 

'  35‘’ 

37'  ■ 

Ft. 

In, 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

[pt 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

1^- 

In. 

Ft. 

In: 

Ft. 

In. 

Lower  height  of  breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7k 

22 

9 

23 

Ob 

23 

7k 

24 

6 

25 

io| 

26 

94 

28 

3 

'  Upper  ditto 

'24 

10 

H 

10 

24 

lO 

24 

1 1 

1 

25 

4 

25 

8 

26 

3 

I 

27 

9 

28 

8 

Height  of  the  top- timber  line 

37 

5 

37 

5 

37 

6 

37 

10 

38 

3k 

38 

n 

39 

8  , 

40 

6 

[41 

5 

42 

'  0  ’ 

42 

6 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

2 

3i 

2 

3f 

2 

3i 

2 

3  k 

2 

4 

2 

7i 

3 

5 

5 

2k 

8 

7 

Height  of  the  riflng 

0 

0 

8i 

I 

9i- 

3 

6k 

6 

0 

10 

i 

n 

0 

Main  half  breadth 

24 

5i 

24 

4l 

24 

44 

24 

34 

24 

I 

23 

H 

23 

ok 

21 

10 

■  Half  breadth  of  the  rlfing 

8 

6 

8 

3 

7 

9 

6 

lOf 

5 

3k 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Outfide 

Top'timber  half  breadth 

20 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

9i 

20 

9 

20 

7 

20 

3 

19 

5 

18 

2 

16 

8 

15 

lok 

15 

ob 

Topfides  half  breadth 

19 

7 

18 

4 

*7 

0 

15 

10 

14 

1 1 

•4 

4 

3 

Length  of  lower  breadth  fweeps 

19 

2 

,19 

2 

19 

0 

]8 

7 

17 

I 

16 

0 

14 

5 

12 

5 

9 

I  ok 

7 

1 1 

4 

8 

Firft  diagonal 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

2k 

6 

7 

5 

9 

4 

7 

2 

10 

I 

8k 

0 

7 

Second  ditto 

9 

8t 

^3 

6 

L3 

I 

12 

6 

I  i 

2 

9 

7  . 

7 

7 

4 

8i 

3 

I 

0 

1 1 

Third  ditto 

20 

0 

19 

'9 

7i 

19 

0 

18 

Ik 

16 

6 

14 

2 

1 1 

5k 

7 

8k 

5 

5 

2 

Ik 

Fourth  ditto 

23 

4-4 

23 

3 

23 

Ik 

22 

2 1 

II  j 

20 

3"* 

18 

oi 

15 

3k 

1 1 

4 

8 

7 

4 

64 

Fifth  ditto 

24 

8 

H 

7 

24 

6 

24 

Ik 

23 

22 

3k 

20 

6  k 

18 

2 

»4 

4 

1 1 

c 

7 

0 

Sixth  ditto 

1 

f8 

Bk 

16 

j 

0 

I  1 

8  I 

Seventh  ditto 

( 

23 

94 

23 

0 

2r 

8k 

20 

0 

18 

1 1 

'7 

84 

Diagonal  Lines  for  both  the  Fore  and  Jf^er  Bodies, 


Fore  and  lifter  Bodies, 

Names  of  the  Diagonal  Lines, 

la 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Ft.  In. 
20  8 

0  9k 

5th 

Ft.  In. 

23  si 

^  7  . 

6th 

Ft.  In. 

^7  5 

7i 

7th 

Ft.  In. 

43  9 

32  Si 

Height  up  the  middle  line 

Diflance  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe  line 
Height  up  the  fide  line 

Ft.  In. 
6  II 

4  8 

Ft.  In. 

T  I  4 

9  I 

Ft.  In. 
16  5i 
15  6 

I.  Of  the  Sheer  Draught  or  Plane  of  Elevation, 

Draw  a  ftraight  line  (f^g.  35.)  to  reprefent  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  keel,  eredl  a  perpendicular  on  that  end 
to  the  right,  and  from  thence  fet  off  182  feet,  the  length 
on  thegun-deck,  and  there  ere^Tt  another  perpendicular ; 
that  to  the  right  is  called  the perpendicular,  and 
the  other  the  after  one :  upon  thefe  two  perpendiculars 
all  the  foremoft  and  aftermod  heights  mull  be  fet  off, 
which  are  expreffed  in  the  dimenfions. 

Then  fet  off  the  diflance  of  the  main  frame  or  dead 
flat  from  the  foremofl  perpendicular,  and  at  that  place 
ere6l  a  third  perpendicular,  which  raufL  be  diftinguiflied 
by  the  chara^er  0.  From  dead  flat  the  room  and 
foace  of  all  the  timbers  mud  be  fet  off ;  but  it  will  on¬ 
ly  be  neceflary  to  erecd  a  perpendicular  at  every  frame 
Timber  ;  which  in  the  fore  body  are  called  chadfat^  A, 
C,  E,  &c.  and  in  the  after  body  (2),  i,  3,  5,  &c.  ; 
hence  the  diflance  between  the  frame  perpendiculars  will 
be  double  the  room  and  fpace  exprefl’ed  in  the  dimen- 
fions.  Then  fet  off  the  heights  of  the  gun-deck  afore 
at  midfhip  or  dead  flat,  and  abaft  from  the  upper  fide 
of  the  keel ;  and  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe  three 
points  will  be  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck.  Set  off 
the  thleknefs  of  the  gun-deck  plank  below  that  ;  and 
another  curve  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  former,  the 


guii-uccK  wui  men  oe  detenbed  at  the  middle  line  of 
the  fheer  plan. 

The  centre  of  the  ftem  Is  then  to  be  laid  down  by 
means  of  the  table  of  dimenfions;  from  which  centre 
With  an  extent  equal  to  tlie  nearcR  dillauce  of  the  uoper 
edge  of  the  keel,  deferlbe  a  circle  upwards:  defc-ribc 
alfo  another  circle  as  much  without  the  former  as  the 
Item  IS  moulded.  Then  fet  olF  the  height  of  the  head 
of  the  ftem,  with  the  diftance  afore  the  perpendicular, 
and  there  make  a  point;  and  within  that  fet  off  the 
moulding  of  the  ftem,  and  there  make  another  point: 
from  this  laft  inentioned  point  let  a  line  pafs  downwards, 
mterfcaing  the  peipendicalar  at  the  height  of  the  gun- 
deck,  and  breaking  m  fair  with  the  inner  circle,  and 
the  aftw  part  of  the  ftern  is  drawn.  Draw  another  line 
irom  the  loreraoft  point  downwards,  parallel  u  the  for* 
iner,  and  breaking  in  fair  with  the  outer  circle  ;  then 
the  whole  ftem  will  be  foimed,  except  the  after  or  low. 
er  end,  which  cannot  be  determined  till  hereafter. 

U'he  ftern-poft  muft  be  next  formed.  Set  off  "on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  a  fpot  for  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  taieen  from  the  dimenfions,  and  from  that  for¬ 
ward  let  off  another  point  at  the  diftance  of  the  thick- 
nels  of  the  plank  of  the  bottom,  which  is  4^  inches : 
and  from  tins  laft  mentioned  point  draw  a  line  upwards 
interfeding  the  perpendiculars  at  the  height  of  thhower 

^  .  .  *;  deck} 
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Application  deck  5  then  fet  up  the  perpendicular  the  height  of  the 
of  the  fore  tranfom,  and  draw  a  level  line,  and  where  that 

interfeds,  the  line  firft  drawn  will  be  the  aft  fide  of 
ftrudlion  of  the  wing  tranfom  ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the,  middle  line 
ihijje.  jfet  off  from  that  place  the  diftance  of  the  aft  fide  of  the 
ftern-poft  ;  fet  off  alfo  the  diftance  of  the  after  part  from 
the  rabbet  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  line 
drawn  through  thefe  two  points  will  be  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poft.  A  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  firft  drawn  line 
at  the  diftance  of  4t  inches,  the  tliicknefs  of  the  plank 
on  the  bottom,  will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rabbet  :  and 
hence  the  ftern  poft  is  deferibed,  except  the  head, 
which  will  be  determined  afterwards. 

From  the  diinenfions  take  the  feveral  heights  of  the 
upper  deck  above  the  gun- deck,  afore,  at  midlliip,  and 
abaft,  and  fet  them  off  accordingly ;  through  thefe 
points  deferibe  a  curve,  which  will  be  the  under  fide  of 
the  upper  deck  ;  deferibe  alfo  another  curve  parallel 
tliereto,  at  the  diftance  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank, 
and  the  upper  deck  will  be  then  reprefented  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  ftiip. 

Set  off  the  height  of  the  lower  counter,  at  the  mid* 
die  line,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line  with  a  pencil ;  then  on  the  pencil  line 
fet  off  the  diftance  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  is 
abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  :  from  this  point 
to  that  where  the  fore  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  llern- 
poft  interfeffs  the  line  drawn  for  the  ujlper  part  of  the 
wing  tranfom,  draw  a  curve  at  pleafure,  which  curve 
will  reprefent  the  lower  counter  at  the  middle  line. 
The  height  of  the  upper  counter  is  then  to  be  fet  off 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  horizontal  line 
is  to  be  drawn  as  before,  fetting  off  the  diftance  the 
touch  of  the  upper  counter  is  abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the 
wing  tranfom  ;  and  a  curve  deferibed  from  thence  to 
the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  will  form  the  upper 
counter  at  the  middle  line. 

Both  counters  being  formed  at  the  middle  line,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftern  timber  above  the  counters  is  to  be 
defci  ibed  as  follows  ;  On  the  level  line  drawn  for  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  middle  line  from  the 
aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom,  at  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber  line,  and  ere£f  a  perpendicular :  then  upon  this 
perpendicular,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fet  off 
the  height  at  the  middle  line  of  the  top-timber  line  at 
the  after  fide  of  the  ftera  timber ;  through  this  point 
draw  a  ftraight  line  to  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftern  timber  will  be  deferibed. 

As  the  ftern  rounds  two  ways,  both  up  and  aft,  the 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  confequently  alter  from 
that  at  the  middle  line,  and  therefore  remains  to  be  re- 
prefented.  Take  the  round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
from  the  dimenfions,  and  fet  it  below  the  touch  at  the 
middle,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  a  level  line  ;  take  alfo 
the  round  aft,  and  fet  it  forward  from  the  touch  on  the 
touch  line,  and  fquare  it  down  to  the  pencil  line  laft 
drawn,  and  the  point  of  interfc6lion  will  be  the  touch 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide.  In  the  fame  manner 
find  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  j  and  a  curve,  fi- 
milar  to  that  at  the  middle  line,  being  deferibed  from 
the  one  touch  to  the  other,  will  form  the  upper  counter 
at  the  fide. 

Take  the  round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  fet  it 
off  below  the  line  befqre  drawn  for  the  height  of  the 
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wdng  tranfom,  and  draw  another  horizontal  line  in  pen-  Application 

cil:  then  take  the  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and^f 

fet  it  forward  on  the  upper  line  from  the  point 

fenting  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  ;  fquare  it 

to  the  lower  line,  and  the  interfeftion  will  be  the  touch  Ships. 

ofthe  wing  tranfom  :  then  a  curve,  fiiuilar  to  that  at  - 

the  middle  line,  being  drawn  from  the  touch  of  the 
wing  tranfom  to  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at  the 
fide,  will  be  the  lower  counter  at  the  fide.  Draw  a 
line  from  the  upper  counter  upwards,  and  the  whole 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  be  reprefented.  But  as  tlie 
ftraight  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the  fide  tiai- 
her  fhould  not  be  parallel  to  that  at  the  middle  line,  ics 
rake  is  therefore  to  be  detenu  lued  as  follows. 

Draw  a  line  at  pleafure,  on  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  ftern  at  the  upper  counter  ;  at  the  middle  of  this 
line  fet  off  the  round  aft  of  the  upper  counter,  them 
through  this  point  and  the  extremities  of  the  ftern  de- 
feribe  a  curve.  Now  take  the  breadth  of  the  ftern  at 
the  top -timber  line,  and  through  the  point  v.diere  that  1 

breadth  will  interfeft  the  curve  for  the  round  aft  of  the  | 

ftern  draw  a  line  parallel  to  that  firft  drawn,  and  the  di-  ! 

fiance  from  the  line  laft  drawn  to  the  curve  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  line  Is  the  diftance  that  the  fide  timber  muft 
be  from  the  middle  line  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber 
line. 

The  fheer  is  to  be  deferibed,  which  is  done  by  fet¬ 
ting  off  the  heights  afore,  at  midfhips,  and  abift,  and 
a  curve  deferibed  through  tfiefe  three  points  will  be  the 
fheer.  BuFin  order  that  the  fheer  may  correfporrd 
exa^fly  with  the  dimenfions  laid  down,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  proceed  as  follows  :  The  perpendicular  repre¬ 
fent  ing  timber  dead  fiat  being  already  drawn,  fet  off 
from  that  the  diftances  of  the  other  frame  timbers, 
which  is  double  the  room  and  fpace,  as  the  frames  are 
only  every  other  one  ;  and  eredl  perpendiculars,  writing 
the  name  under  each  :  then  on  each  of  thefe  perpen¬ 
diculars  fet  off  the  correfponding  heights  of  the  top- 
timber  line  taken  from  the  table  of  dimenfions  for  con-  ' 

ftrudiing  the  bodies  ;  and  through  tl  rfe  points  a  curve  ' 

being  deferibed,  will  reprefent  the  fheer  of  the  fhip  or 
top  timber  line  agreeable  to  the  dimenfions* 

The  quarter-deck  and  forecafile  are  next  to  be  de¬ 
feribed,  which  may  be  done  by  taking  their  refpeftive 
heights  and  lengths  from  the  dimenfion.s,  and  deferibing 
their  curves.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  the  round- 
ho  life  may  be  diawn.  The  decks  being  deferibed  re- 
prefenting  their  heights  at  the  middle,  it  is  then  ne- 
ceiTary  to  reprefent  them  alfo  at  the  fide.  For  this 
purpofe  take  the  round  of  the  decks  from  the  dimen¬ 
fions,  and  fet  them  off  below  the  lower  line  drawn  for 
the  middle,  and  a  curve  deferibed  both  fore  and  aft,  ob- 
fervlng  to  let  it  be  rather  quicker  than  the  former,  will 
be  the  reprefentation  of  the  decks  at  the  fide. 

The  ports  come  next  under  confideration.  In  the 
placing  of  them  due  attention  muft  be  paid,  fo  as  to 
preferve  ftrength  ;  or  that  they  filall  be  fo.difpofed  as 
not  to  weaken  the  fhip  in  the  leaft,  which  is  often  done 
by  cutting  off  principal  timbers,  placing  them  in  too 
large  openings,  having  too  fiiort  timbers  by  the  fide  of 
them,,  &c.  The  frames  reprefented  by  the  lines  al¬ 
ready  drawn  muft  be  firft  confulted.  Then  with  a 
pencil  draw  tv;o  curves,  for  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
of  the  lower  deck  pofts,  parallel  to  the  line  reprefent- 
ing  the  lower  deck ;  the  diftances  of  thefe  lines  from; 
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X^iffcrent  rtfw^  q/  th  floor,  is  a  curve  drawn  jn  the  fhe^r 


compofe 

aihip. 
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rally  four  or  five  in  the  hold,  in  the  form  of  that  mark¬ 
ed  R,  and  one  in  the  form  of  that  marked  S,  into  which 
the  lower  deck  planks  arc  rabbeted  :  There  is  alfo  one 
immediately  under  the  haufe  holes,  and  another  under 
the  fecond  deck. 

T,  The  rudder,  which  is  joined  to  the  fternpoft  by 
the  rudder  irons,  upon  which  it  turns  round  in  the 
googings,  faftened  to  the  fternpoft  for  that  purpofe. 
There  is  a  mortife  cut  in  the  head  of  the  rudder,  into 
which  a  long  bar  is  fitted  called  the  tiller,  and  by  which 
the  rudder  is  turned. 

U,  A  floor  timber :  it  is  laid  acrofs  the  keel,  to 
which  it  is  fattened  by  a  bolt  through  the  middle. 
V,  V,  V,  V,  The  Iwver,  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
futtocks.  W,  W,  i  he  top  timbers.  I  hefe  reprefent 
the  length  and  fcarf  of  the  feveral  timbers  in  the  mid- 
fhip  frame. 

X,  The  pieces  which  compofe  the  kelfon.  They 
are  fcarfed  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  keel,  and 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  being  fco- 
red  about  an  inch  and  a  lialf  down  upon  each  fide  of 
them,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

Y,  fhe  feveral  pieces  of  the  knee  of  the  head  ;  the 
low^er  part  of  wdiich  is  fayed  to  the  ttem,  and  its  keel  is 
fcarfed  to  the  head  of  the  forefoot.  It  is  fattened  to 
the  bow  by  tw^o  knees,  called  cheeks,  in  the  form  of  that 
reprefented  by  Z  ;  and  to  the  ttem,  by  a  knee  called  a 

13,  i  he  tternpott,  which  is  tenanted  into  the  keel,  and  JlanJard,  in  the  form  of  that  marked  0. 
nneaed  to  it  bv  the  knee  G.  ^  The  cathead,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide 


^  height  of  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers. 

_ .  It  is  limited  at  the  main  frame  or  dead  flat  by  the  dead 

rifmg,  and  in  fiat  fiiips  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  keel  for 
fomc  timbers  afore  and  abaft  the  midfhip  frame  ;  for 
which  reafon  thefe  timbers  are  called  flats  :  but  in  (harp 
fhips  it  rifes  gradually  from  the  main  frame,  and  ends  on 
the  ttem  and  pott. 

Cutting  down  line,  is  a  curve  drawn  on  tlie  plane  of 
elevation.  It  limits  the  depth  of  every  floor  timber  at 
the  middle  line,  and  alfo  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  dead  wood  afore  and  abaft. 

Timber  and  room,  or  room  and  [pace,  is  the  dittance 
betw^een  the  mouldingedges  of  two  timbers,  wliich  mutt 
always  contain  the  breadth  of  two  timbers  and  an  inter¬ 
val  of  about  tw^o  or  three  inches  between  them.  In 
forming  the  timbers,  one  mould  ferves  for  two,  the  fore- 
ttde  of  the  one  being  fuppofed  te  unite  with  the  aftfide 
of  the  other,  and  fo  make  only  one  line,  wliich  is  called 
34  the  joint  of  the  timbers. 

that  order  to  illuttratc  the  above,  and  to  explain  more 

comrofe^  particularly  the  principal  pieces  that  compofc  a  fliip, 
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will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  defeription  of  them.  Thefe 
pieces  are  for  the  mott  part  reprefented  according  to  the 
order  of  their  difpofition  in  fig.  i.  Plate  CCCCLIV. 

A,  Reprefents  the  pieces  of  the  keel  to  be  fccurely 
bolted  toorether  and  clinched. 


connected  to  it  by  the  knee  G 

E,  The  back  of  the  pott,  w^hich  is  alfo  tenanted  into 
the  keel,  and  fccurely  bolted  to  the  pott  ;  the  intention 
of  it  is  to  give  fufficient  breadth  to  the  port,  wdiich  fel- 
dom  can  be  got  broad  enough  in  one  piece.  C  is  the 
falfe  pott,  which  is  fayed  (b)  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
tternpott. 

C,  The  ttem,  in  tw^o  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together. 
Tlie  ttem  is  joined  to  the  fore  foot,  which  makes  a  part 
of  both. 

H,  The  apron.  In  t\^o  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together, 
and  fayed  on  the  infidc  of  the  ttem,  to  fupport  the  fcarf 
thereof ;  and  therefore  the  fcarf  of  the  apron  mutt  be  at 
fome  dittance  from  that  of  the  ttem. 

I,  The  ftemfon,  in  two  pieces,  to  fupport  the  fcarf  of 
the  apron. 

D,  The  beams  which  fupport  the  decks ;  and  F  the 
knees  by  which  the  beams  are  fattened  to  the  fides  of 
the  fiiip. 

K,  'Phe  wing  tranfom  :  it  is  fayed  acrofs  the  ttern¬ 
pott,  and  bolted  to  the  head  of  it,  and  its  extremities 
are  fattened  to  the  fa (b ion  pieces.  L,  Is  the  deck  tran¬ 
fom,  parallel  to  the  wing  tranfom.  M,  N,  Two  of  the 
lower  tranfoms  :  thefe  are  fattened  to  the  tternpott  and 
fafhion  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wing  tranfom. 
0^  The  knee  which  fattens  the  tranfom  to  the  fhip’s 
fide.  And,  O,  The  fafhion  piece,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide.  The  keel  of  the  fafhion  piece  is  con- 
tiedlcd  with  the  dead  wood,  and  the  head  is  fattened  to 
the  wing  tranfom. 

R,  S,  Breaft-hooks  :  thefe  are  fayed  in  the  infide  to 
the  ttem,  and  to  the  bow  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  which 
they  are  fattened  with  proper  bolts.  There  are  gene- 


of  the  bow,  projeding  fo  far  as  to  keep  the  anchor  clear 
of  the  fhip  w^hen  it  is  hove  up. 

b,  The  bits,  to  which  the  cable  is  fattened  when  the 
fhip  is  at  anchor. 

d,  The  fide  counter-timbers,  which  terminate  the  fhip 
abaft  within  the  quarter  gallery. 

e,  e,  Two  pieces  of  dead  wood,  one  afore  and  the 
other  abaft,  fayed  on  the  keel. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  perfpedlive  reprefentation  of  a  fliip  fra¬ 
med  and  ready  for  the  planking ;  in  which  A,  A  is  the 
keel ;  B,  the  tternpott  ;  C,  the  ttem  ;  K,  L,  M,  the  tran¬ 
foms  ;  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  the  ribbands. 

Chap.  III.  Containing  Preliminary  Problems,  See. 

The  general  dimenfions  of  a  fhip  are  the  length, 
breadth,  and  depth.  * 

To  afeertain  thofe  dimenfions  that  will  bell  anfwerPropo^r- 
the  intended  purpofe  is,  no  doubt,  a  problem  of  coiitt-  cb- 
derable  ditticulty ;  and,  from  theory,  it  may  be  fliown 
that  there  are  no  determinate  proportions  fubfitting  be-^^  ^-6 
tween  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  by  which  thefe  To  be  in- 
dimenfions  may  be  fettled  ;  yet,  by  combining  theory  furred  from 
and  pradice,  the  proportional  dimenfions  may  be  ap-  , 

proxiniated  to  pretty  nearly.  ^  "Th  'l  r 

As  Ihips  are  conttiudled  fora  variety  of  different tice 5 
purpofes,  their  principal  dimenfions  mutt  therefore  be 
altered  accordingly,  in  order  to  adapt  them  as  nearly  as 
pofiible  to  the  propofed  intention  ;  but  fince  there  is 
no  fixed  ttandard  whereby  to  regulate  thefe  dimenfions, 
the  methods  therefore  introduced  arc  numerous,  and  in 
a  great  meafure  depend  upon  cuttom  and  fancy. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  proportional  dlmen- 
3^2  fions, 


(b)  To  fay,  is  to  join  two  pieces  of  timber  dofe  together. 


Lleins. 
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Prelimlna.  tbcy  perliaps  maybe  inferred  from  the  circle, 

ry  4^ro-  'f  Liis,  if  tlic  extreme  breadth  be  made  equal  to  the  dia* 
meftr,  the  length  at  the  load  water  line,  or  the  didance 
between  the  rabbets  of  the  ftem  and  poft  at  tliat  place,  may 
be  made  equal  to  the  circumference  ol  the  fame  drele  } 
and  the  depth  of  the  hold  equal  to  the  radius,  the  upper 
works  being  cominued  upwards  according  to  circum- 
ilarcc*.  A  fdp  fo.r  .eel  from  tbefe  dimenhonB,  with  a  bet* 
tom  xniore  or  lefs  uili  aceon^ing  as  may  be  judged  neperTa. 
ry,  will  no  doubt  aufwerthe  propofed  intention.  Never* 
thekis,  one  or  other  ot  tliefe  dirnenhons  may  be  varied 
hi  order  to  gain  fome  cflential  property,  which  the 
tiade  that  tlie  vefkl  is  intended  lor  may  r.^'cjuire.^  ^ 
aeticai  I'^e  folio v/ing  hints  are  given  by  Nk  Hutchinfon  j 
towards  fixing  rules  for  the'  bell  conilruftlon  of  Hups 
'  bottoms. 

i.  “  I  would  recommend  (fays  be),  to  prevent  Ihips 
^  Bock  bottoms  From  bogging  *  upwards  amidfliip,  to  have  the 
ii.  Chaj  .  2.  i.jid  lifter  part  of  their  keels  deep  eiiougb-,  that  the 
rppev  pa'-t  may  be  made  to  admit  a  rabbet  for  the  gai"^ 
board  fircak,  that  the  main  body  and  bearing  part  of 
the  Ihlps  bottoms  may  be  made  to  form  an  arch  down¬ 
wards  in  their  lengtli,  fuppofe  with  the  fame  meet  fts 
their  bends,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  inches  for  every  30 
feet  of  the  extreme  len.^th  of  the  keel  tov\^.rds  the  mid- 
fhip  or  main  frame,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  crown 
of  tlse  arch  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  keel  to  be  made 
ifraigiit,  but  laid  upon  blocks  fo  that  it  may  form  a  re* 
rular  convex  curve  downw'ards  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
for  every  30  feet  ot  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel,  the 
lowefl  part  exa6tly  under  the  main  frame  ;  which  curve, 

I  reckon,  is  only  a  fufheient  allowance  for  the  keel  to 
become  hraight  below,  after  they  are  launched  adoat, 
by  the  preffure  of  tire  water  upward  againft  their  floors 
amidflrlo,  which  caufes  their  tendency  to 'hog.  And 
certainly  a  flralght  keel  is  a  great  advantage  in  failing-, 
as  well  as  to  fupport  them  when  laid  upon  level  ground 
or  on  llraight  blocks  in  a  repairing  dock,  without  ta¬ 
king  damage. 

’  2.  As  fqiiare  flerned  ihips,  from  experience,  are 

foiiiid  to  anbver  all  trades  and  puroofes  belter  than 
round  or  pink  itemed  fhips,  1  would  recommend  the 
fore  part  of  the  fternpoft,  on  account  of  drawing  the 
water  lines  in  the  draught,  only  to  have  a  few  inches 
lake,  that  the  after  part  u-ay  Hand  cniite  t^pnght  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  keel :  and  for  the  rake  oi  the  Hem  I 
‘would  propofe  llie  rabbet  for  the  budding  ends  for  the 
entrance,  and  bows  from  the  keel  upwards,  to  rorm  the 
tame  curve  as  the  water  line  from  the  Hem  at  tlie  liar- 
pin  towards  the  main  breadth,  and  the  bows  at  the  har- 
pin  to  be  i  ormed  by  a  fvveep  of  a  circle  of  halt  the  ihree- 
founhs  of  tliC  main  breadth  ;  and  the  main  tranfom  to 
be  three-fourths  of  the  main-breadth  ;  and  the  buttocks, 
at  the  load  01  failing  mark  aft,  to  be  formed,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  bows  at  the  harpin,  with  a  fwcep  of  a 
tirde  of  half  the  three  fourths  of  the  mam  breadth,  to 
extend  juH  f^^  from  the  Hem  and  Hern  poll  as  to^  ad¬ 
mit  a  regular  convex  curve  to  the  main  frame,  and  from 
thtfe  down  to  the  keel  to  form  regular  convex  water- 
lines,  without  any  of  thofe  unnatural,  hollow,  concave, 
ones,  either  in  the  entrance  or  run  ;  which  rules,  in  rny 
opinion,  will  agree  wnth  the  main  body  of  the  diip, 
whether  Hie  is  defigned  to  be  built  full  for  biirden  or 
iharp  below  for  failing. 

I  his  rule  for  raking  the  ilcm  will  admit  all  the. 
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w^ater-lines  in  tlie  fhtp’a  entrance  to  form  convex  curvea  l*rel!mina*' 
all  the  way  from  the  Hem  to  the  midlhip  or  main  frame, 
which  anfwera  much  better  for  falling  as  wtU  as  ma- 
king' a  Hiip  more  eafy  and  lively  in  bad 'weather.  And 
the  bows  Hiould  flange  eff,  rounding  In  a  circular  form 
from  the  bends  up  to  the  gunwale,  in  order  to  meet  the 
main  breadth  the  fooner,  with  a  fweep'of  half  the  main 
breadth  at  the  gunwale  amidfolps ;  which  not  only 
prevent  them  greatly  from  being  plunged  under  water 
in  bad  weather,  but  fpread  the  Handing  fore-ii  rging  the 
more,  to  fupport  tlicfe  material  maHs  and  fails  forward 
to  mncli  greater  advantage  than  in  thofe  over  Hiarp 
bowed  flips,  as  has  been  mentioned.  And  as  the  fail¬ 
ing  trim  ihips  in  general  is  more  or  lets  by  the  Hern, 
this  makes  the  water  hues  of  the  entrance  in  proportion 
the  fiiarper  to  divide  the  particles  of  water  the  caiier, 
fo  that  the  Hilp  may  prefs  through  it  w'lth  the  leaf!  re- 
liibmce. 


4.  ‘‘  The  run  ought  to  be  fonned  fhorter  or  longer, 
fuller  or  Hiarper,  in  proportion  to  the  entrance  and  main 
bedv, 


V 


...  I — j - —  -  .  -  _  —  —  . 

u^  v4Y,  .io  the  Hiip  is  defigned  for  burden  or  failing  iail. 
The  convex  curves  of  the  water  lines  Ihould  lefTen  gra¬ 
dual]  v  from  the  load  or  failing  mark  aft,  as  lias  been 
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mentioned,  downwards,  till  a  fair  Hraight  taper  is  form¬ 
ed  from  the  after  part  of  the  floor  to  the  HernpoH  be¬ 


low,  without  any  concavity  in  the  w^ater  lines  ;  wliich 
will  not  only  add  buoyancy  and  burden  to  the  alter 
body  and  run  of  the  Hiip,  but,  In  my  opinion,  will  help 
both  her  failing  and  fleering  motions  ;  for  the  preffui-e 
ot  the  water,  as  It  clofes  and  rifes  upon  it  to  come  tv) 
its  level  agaiin,  and  fill  np  that  hollow  which  is  made 
by  the  fore  and  main  body  being  preHed  forward  with 
fail,  wdll  impinge,  and  adt  with  more  power  to  help  the 
fhip  forward  in  her  progreffive  motion,  than  upon  thofe 
unnatural  concave  runs,  which  have  lo  much  more  flat 
dead  wood,  that  mult,  in  proportion,  be  a  hinderaiice 
to  the  Hern  being  turned  fo  eafily  by  the  power  of  the 
hdm  to  fleer  the  Hiip  to  the  greateil  advantage.’’ 

Many  and  various  are  the  methods  wliich  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  defcribc  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fhlp.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems,  however,  thofe  methods  only  are  given 
which  appear  to  be  rnoH  eafily  applied  to  pradice,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  will  anfwcr  any  propofed  pur- 
pofe. 

PaoR.  I.  To  defcribc  in  the  plane  of  elevation  the 
fheer  or  curvature  of  the  top  timbers. 

Let  QJl  (lig.  3.)  be  the  length  of  the  fliip  between 
the  wing  tranfom  and  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem.  ^Ihen 
fince  it  is  generally  agreed,  efpeclally  by  the  1-reiich  phe  place 
conflruClors,  that  tlie'  broadefl  part  of  the  fhip  ought  <  f  the 
to  be  about  one- twelfth  of  the  length  befoie  the 
frame  or  dead  flat ;  therefore  make  R  J?  equal  to  five- 
twel  ths  of  QJL  and  0  will  be  the  Hation  of  the  mam  f,.rc  the 
frame;  fpace  the  other  frames  on  the  keel,  and  from  middle  of 
tlieic  points  let  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to  the  keel. 

Let  0P  be  the  height  of  the  fhip  at  the  main  frame, 

VF  the  height  at  the  aftermoH  frame,  and  RK  the  lehriMrg 
hei  ght  at  the  Hem.  'fhrough  P  draw  LPL  paral.  the  topurm 
lei  to  the  keel ;  defciibe  the  quadrants  PGl,  PMIm,  the  nie. 
radius  being  P® ;  make  PH  equal  to  EF,  and  PO 
equal  Klh,  and  draw  the  parallels  GH,  OM  :  Divide 
GH  finhlar  lo  0C,  andOMflmilar  to  0R.  'i'hrougli 
thefc  points  of  divIHon  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  EL, 
and  the  fevetal  poitions  of  thefc  perpendiculars  coiitaln- 
ed  between  EL  and  the  arch  will  be  the  riiings  of  the 

top- 
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Pielin  ioa  top-timbcr  line  above  EL.  A  curve  drawn  through 
V\  th^rc  poinls  will  form  the  toplimber  line, 

,  This  line  is  more  eahly  drawn  by  means  of  a  curved 

or  bent  ruler,  fo  placed  that  it  may  touch  the  tluxe 
points  F,  P,  and  K. 

40  pROB.  II.  To  defcribe  the  ftem. 

The  kt-m,  j  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  thro’ 

which  draw  KS  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to  twice 
KR  :  'I’lirougli  the  termination  of  the  wales  on  the 
fteui  draw  TW  parallel  to  Qdl.  1  hen  from  the  centre 
S,  with  the  dlftance  SK,  defcribe  an  arch  :  Take  an 
extent  equal  to  the  neareft  dlftance  between  the  paral¬ 
lels  \¥T,  QR  ;  and  find  the  point  W/  luch  that  one 
point  of  the  compafs  being  placed  there,  the  other 
point  will  juft  touch  tfee  neareft  part  of  the  above  arch ; 
and  From  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  an  arch  until  it 
meets  the  keel,  and  the  ftem  will  be  formed. 

Pror..  in.  To  defcribe  the  fternpoft. 

Andpoft,  Sec  off  QV  (fig.  3.)  for  the  rake  of  the  poft ; 

draw  VX  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  join  QX,  and  it  will 
repvefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft. 

4^  pROB.  iV.  To  defcribe  the  half  breadth  line. 

Main  half  MN  (fig  4.)  be  the  given  length  :  Make  N0 

h^^eaJth  equal  to  five-twelfths  or  MN  ;  draw  the  line  0P  per¬ 
pendicular  to  MN,  and  equal  to  the  propofed  extreme 
half  breadth.  Let  ME  be  the  round  aft  of  the  ftern 
or  wing  tranfom  ;  make  EO  perpendicular  to  MN,  and 
equal  to  the  given  half  breadth  at  the  flern,  which  is 
generally  between  two-tl\hds  and  three-fourths  of  the 
main  half  breadth  ;  and  defcribe  the  arch  MO,  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  middle  line.  Space  the  frames 
(*\),  A,  B,  See.  and  (  i  ),  1,2,  See.  From  the  centre 
(y,  with  the  radius  ©P,  defcribe  the  quadrant  PRS  ; 
defcribe  alio  the  quadrant  PC  T.  ‘Through  the  point 
O  draw  ORU  parallel  to  MN  ;  divide  the  ftiaiglit  line 
RU  limilar  to  ;  and  through  theie  points  of  di- 
vifion  draw  lints  perpendicular  to  MN,  and  meeting 
I  the  arch.  'I  laiisfer  thefe  lines  to  the  correfpondeiit 

frames  each  to  each,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  the 
extremities  will  reprefent  that  part  of  the  fide  contain¬ 
ed  between  the  main  frame  and  the  ftern.  Again,  thro’ 
Q  ,  the  extremity  of  the  foremoll  frame,  draw  pa¬ 
ra  iTel  to  MN.  Or  mske  PV  a  fourth  or  third  part  of 
}’U,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  make  the  ftiip  more 
or  lefs  full  towards  the  bow.  Divide  VC  fimilar  to 
;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  perpendicular  to 
MN,  and  terminating  in  the  quadrantal  arch  :  Transfer 
thefe  lines  to  the  correfponding  timbers  inihe  fore  part, 
and  a  curve  drawn  through  the  extreme  points  will  li-' 
mit  that  part  of  the  fhip^s  fide  contained  betv/een  P  a.nd 
Continue  the  curve  to  the  next  timber  at  X.  From 
Q  draw  QZ  perpendicular  to  QX  ;  make  the  angle 
ZNQ^qual  to  ZQN,  and  the  point  Z  will  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  arch  forming  the  bow.  Remai’k,  it  it  is  pro- 
j)ofed  that  the  breadth  of  the  fhip  at  the  frames  ac^ti- 
cent-to  the  main  frame  (hall  be  equal  to  the  breadth  at 
the  inaiii  frame  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  centres  of  the  qua¬ 
drantal  arciies  will  be  at  the  points  of  inteifeclion  of 
thefe  frames  with  the  lineMJM  ;  namely  at  (A)  and  ( 1 }. 
Alfo,  if  the  height  of  the  fhip  at  the  frames  (A)  and 
{ i )  is  to  be  the  fame  as  at  dead  flat,  the  quadrantal 
arches  in  fig.  3.  arc  to  be  deferibed  from  the  points  of 
iviterlection  of  thefe  fiames  with  the  line  E  L. 
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TbtTc  rules,  it  ia  evident,  are  variable  at  pleafure;  and  Frelimina- 
any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  matlie-  " 

matics  may  apply  calculation  to  find  the  radii  of  the _ 

feveral  fweeps. 

Prob.  V.  'Eo  defcribe  the  main  frame  or  dead- 
flat. 

This  frame  is  that  which  contains  the  greateft  fpace,  Of  tl.c 
and  the  particular  form  of  each  of  the  other  frames 
pends  very  much  on  it.  If  the  fhip  is  intended  to  carry 
a  great  burden  in  proportion  to  her  principal  diinen- 
fions,  this  frame  is  made  very  full ;  but  if  fhe  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  fail  fail,  it  is  ufually  made  fharp.  Hence  arifes 
diverfity  of  opinions  rerpedling  its  form  ;  each  conilruc- 
tor  ufing  that  which  to  him  appears  preferable.  In  or¬ 
der  to  lave  repetition,  it  is  judged  proper  to  explain 
certain  operations  which  neceffarily  enter  into  all  the 
different  methods  of  conflrufting  this  frame.  44, 

In  the  plane  of  the  upper  tide  of  the  keel  produced, 
draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  3.  I  equal  to  the  propofed  breadth 
of  the  fhip  ;  bifcfl  AB  in  C,  and  draw  AD,  CE,  and 
BF,  perpendicular  to  AB.  Then,  fince  the  two  fides 
of  a  fliip  arc  limilar,  it  is  therefore  thought  fufficient  to 
defcribe  the  half  of  each  frame  between  the  main  frame 
and  the  ftem  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line  CE,  and 
the  half  of  each  of  thole  before  the  main  frame  on  the 
other  fide  of  it.  The  firft  half  is  called  the  ajier-lody^ 
and  the  other  the  fore-hody.  The  after-body  is  com¬ 
monly  deferibed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  middle  line  ; 
and  the  fore-body  on  the  right  fide  of  it  :  hence  the 
line  AD  is  called  the  Jide  line  of  the  after  body,  and 
BF  the  fide  line  of  the  fore  body.  Make  AD  and  BF 
each  equal  to  the  heiglit  of  the  fhip  at  the  main  frame. 

Make  AO,  BG,  and  AH,  BH,  equal  to  thelow^er  and 
tipper  heights  of  breadth  refpedtively,  taken  from  the 
fticer  plan.  Let  I  I  be  tlie  load  water  line,  or  line  of 
floatation  wFen  the  fhip  is  loaded,  and  KKthe  height 
6f  the  rifing  line  of  the  floor  at  this  frame.  Make  CN, 

CO,  each  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  flocfr  timber, 
and  N,  O,  will  be  the  heads  of  the  floor  timber,  thro’ 
whic-h  draw^  perpendiculars  to  A  B.  Make  C  w,  E  w, 
each  equal  to  half  the  thickrefs  of  the  fternpoft,  and  C  «, 

E  Uy  equal  to  half  the  thickiiels  of  the  ftern,  and  join 
m  n  n. 

Method  I.  Of  def  riling  a  main  frame. —  From  the 
centre /7  (fig.  5. ),  in  the  kiwer  breadth  "Sue,  defcribe 
the  lower  breadth  fwctp  Ge  ;  make  N  I  equal  to  the 
propOiSed  radius  of  the  floor  fweep,  end  from  the  centre 
b  defcribe  the  floor  fweep  N /.  I.et  the  radius  of  the 
reconciling  fw'eep  be  A equal  to  about  the  half  of 
AC  ;  then  make  A  h  equal  to  N  by  and  A  m  equal  to 
G  ^  Now  from  the  centre  w  ith  an  extent  equal  to 
gmy  defcribe  an  arch,  and  from  the  centre  by  with  the 
extent  defcribe  an  arch 'iuterfedling  the  former  in 
f,  wdiich  will  be  the  centre  of  the  reconciling  Iweep  e  f. 

Join  N  m  by  an  Inverted  curve,  the  centre  of  which  may 
be  in  the  line  b  N  produced  downwards  ;  or  it  may  be 
joined  by  two  curves,  or  by  a  ftralght  line  if  there  is 
little  rifing  ;  and  hence  the  lower  part  of  the  main  frame 
wall  be  deferibed. 

In  order  to  form  the  top  timber,  make  F  h  equal  to 
fuch  part  of  the  half  breadth,  agreeable  to  the  propo¬ 
fed  round  of  the  fide,  as  one-feventh  ;  join  H  and 
make  k  i  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  H  k  :  make  the 
an^ie  H  i  i  equal  to  z  H  /j  and  from  the  centre  /  at  the 

di, ftai.es.. 
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^ry  Pr™'  dcfcribe  the  arch  H  i;  and  from  tlie  cen- 

hlemp.  intcrfe^lioii  ot  / /  and  k  ¥  produced,  defcribe 

V— the  arch  i  k,  and  the  top  timber  will  be  formed. 

II.  71?  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  on  intermediate  capacity  ^ 
.that  is,  neither  too  flat  nor  too  JJ^arp.  —  Divide  the  line  AX 
(fig.  6),  which  limits  the  head  of  the  floor  timber,  into 
three  equal  parts  ;  and  make  a  h  equal  to  one  of  them. 
Divide  the  line  d  B,  the  perpendicular  diflance  between 
the  load  water  line  and  the  plane  of  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel,  into  fevcn  equal  parts  ;  and  fet  off  one  of  thefe 
parts  from  d  to  r,  and  from  c  to  m.  Let  GH  be  the 
lower  deck,  join  G  w,  and  produce  it  to  q.  Draw  the 
ftraight  line  V  a,  bifedl  it  in  n,  and  from  the  points 
«,  a,  defcribe  arches  with  the  radius  G  y  interfe^ling  each 
*oJ:her  in  P,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  na, 

Phe  centre  of  the  arch  V  «  is  found  by  deferibing  arches 
-downwards  with  the  fame  radius. 

VAkli  an  extent  equal  to  once  and  a  half  of  B  e,  de¬ 
fcribe  arches  from  the  points  h,  e,  interfering  each  other 
‘  in  A,  and  from  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  the  arch 

e  b  ;  make  a  I  equal  to  d  m,  and  join  A  w,  A  L  d'hen, 
in  order  to  reconcile  two  arches  fo  as  to  make  a  fair 
curve,  the  centres  of  thefe  arches  and  of  the  points  of 
contad  mud  be  in  the  fame  flraight  line.  Hence  the 
point  h  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  dm,  and  o  the 
centre  of  the  arch  a  L  The  arch  imis  deferibed  from 
the  centre  A. 

To  form  the  top  timber,  fet  back  the  tenth  part  of 
the  half  breadth  from  K  to  S  upon  the  line  of  the  fe- 
cond  deck  ;  then  with  an  extent  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  breadth  defcribe  an  arch  through  the  points 
S  and  H,  the  upper  height  of  breadth.  Again,  make 
MI  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  half  breadth  ;  defcribe 
an  arch  of  a  circle  through  the  points^ S  and  T,  taking 
the  diagonal  GB  for  the  radius.  As  this  arch  is  in¬ 
verted  in  refped  of  the  arch  d  S,  the  centre  will  be 
without  the  figure.  Hence  one-half  of  the  main  fi'ame 
is  formed,  and  the  other  half  Is  deferibed  by  fimilar 
operations. 

Remark.  This  frame  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  full 
by  altering  the  feveral  radii. 

III.  To  defer ib£  a  main  frame  of  a  circular  form. — 
Let  the  feveral  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  Then  make 

Pkte  ^  Qa  (fig.  y.)  equal  to  the  half  breadth  G^,  and  from 
ccccLvi.J^j^g  centre /7,  with  the  radius  G  ^2,  defcribe  the  arch 
b  G  cO.  Let  d  be  the  head  of  the  floor-timber,  and 
J  V  the  rifing.  A  flume  the  point/  in  the  arch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  propofed  round  of  the  fecond  fiittock, 
and  defcribe  the  arch  d f ;  the  centre  of  which  may  be 
found  as  in  the  former  method  :  from  the  centre  a,  with 
the  diflance  a  d,  defcribe  the  arch  dcO  \  make  d c 
equal  to  one-third  of  d  O,  and  the  angle  dc  h  equal  to 
cdh,  and  from  the  centre  h  defcribe  the  arch  dc.  The 
inverted  arch  c  O  may  be  deferibed  as  before. 

IV.  To  dejerihe  a  very  full  main  frame.'*-  ¥itt  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  let  b, 
fig.  8.  be  the  floor-head,  and  b  x  the  rlfmg.  Divide  G  c 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  d,  and  upon  c  d  de¬ 
fcribe  the  fquare  d  b  o  c,  in  which  inferibe  the  quadrant 
d  e  a.  Divide  the  line  b  d  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
in  the  points  O,  N,  M,  L,  and  draw  the  lines  L»', 

N «?,  Oh,  perpendicular  to  d  b.  Divide  the  line  G  C, 
ifie  depth  of  the  hold,  the  rlfing  being  dedudlcd,  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  in  the  points  E,  F,  I,  K, 
i^nd  make  the  lines  E  F  I  r,  K  in  the  frame, 
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equal  to  the  liiies  O  h,  LV,  M  r,  Lw,  In  the  fquare,  each  Prelimina-r 

to  each  rcipectively  ;  and  through  the  points  G,  /»,  q,  r 

Sy  by  defcribe  a  curve.  The  remaining  part  of  the  frame 

may  be  deferibed  by  the  preceding  methods.  J 

V.  To  defcribe  the  main  frame  of  a  Jhip  intended  to  be  a 
faft  fuller.  The  principal  lines  being  drawn  as  before, 
let  the  length  of  the  floor-timber  be  equal  to  hah  the 
breadth  of  the  flfip,  and  the  rifing  one-fifth  or  one-fixthof 
the  whole  length  oPthe  floor-timSer,  which  lay  off  from 
iv  to  E,  fig.  9.  Through  the  point  E  draw  the  line  T  x 
perpendicular  to  GC,  and  d  E  perpendicular  to  A  G. 

Join  T  d,  which  bifea  in  B,  and  draw  BF  perpendicu¬ 
lar  thereto,  and  meeting  C  G  produced  in  F,  from  the 

diflance  FT,  defcribe  the  femicircle 
1  a  D.  Divide  G  'r  into  any  number  of  parts,  V  W, 

&c.  and  bifea  the  intervals  DV,  DW,  &c.  in  the 
points  X,  Z,  &c.  ;  then,  from  the  centre  X,  with  the 
extent  XV,  defcribe  the  femicircle  D3V,  Interfeaing 
AG  in  b.  Let  VP  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GT, 
and  /^P  perpendicular  to  AG,  and  the  point  of  inter- 
feaion  P  will  be  one  point  through  which  the  curve  Is 
to  pafs.  In  like  manner  proceed  for  the  others,  and  a 
curve  drawn  through  all  the  points  of  interfcaion  will 
be  part  of  the  curve  of  the  main  frame.  The  remain- 
pa^rt  of  the  curve  from  E  to  Y  will  be  compofed 
ol  two  arches,  the  one  to  reconcile  with  the  former  part 
of  the  curve  at  E,  and  the  other  to  pafs  through  the 
point  Y,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  found  by  any  of 
the  preceding  methods.  In  order  to  find  the  centre  of 
that  which  joins  with  the  curve  at  E,  make  TR  equal 
to  the  hah  ol  GD,  and  join  ER,  in  which  a  proper 
centre  for  this  arch  may  be  eafily  found. 

1  he  portion  G  ^  E  of  the  curve  is  a  parabola,  whofe 
vertex  is  G  and  parameter  GD. 

For  Gl)  :  G  ^  :  G^  :  GV  by  cbiiftruftion. 

Hence  DG  XGV  :zz  Gb^,  which  is  the  equation 
for  a  parabola. 

VI.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  middling  capacity _ 

Let  the  length  of  the  floor  timber  be  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  breadth  of  the  fliip.  Make  O  d,  fig.  10.  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  floor  timber,  and  draw 
the  perpendicular  d  c  equal  to  the  rifing,  and  divide  It 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  e.  Defcribe  an  arch 
through  e,  and  the  extremity  a  of  the  floor  timber,  the 
radius  being  equal  to  the  half  breadth,  or  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  propofed  round  of  the  floor  head. — 

Then  with  the  radius  O  /,  half  the  length  of  the  floor 
timber,  defcribe  the  arch  e  Y. 

Draw  /  m  perpendicular  to  OA  :  bifeifl  A  n  in  p, 

*and  draw  the  perpendicular  p  q.  From  the  middle  of 
Ap  draw  the  perpendicular  r  s,  and  from  the  middle 
of  A  r  draw  the  perpendicular  /  u.  Make  nz,  p g, 
each  equal  to  /  n  :  make  the  diftances  py,  r  h,  each 
equal  to  ag  ;  r  h,  ^  E,  each  equal  to  a  b  and  t  x  equal 
to  i/E.  Then  a  curve  drawn  through  the  points  a,  z^y^ 

F,  X,  T,  will  form  the  under  part  of  the  midfliip  frame. 

We  fhall  finifh  thefe  methods  of  deferibing  the  main 
frame  of  a  fhip  with  the  following  remark  from  M. 

Vial  du  Clairbois  f .  It  feems  (fays  he)  that  they  f  drebitec- 

have  aftcdled  to  avoid  flraight  lines  in  naval  architec- 
ture;  yet,  geometrically  fpeaking,  it  appears  that  a  main 
frame  formed  of  flraight  lines  will  have  both  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  fimplicity  over  others.’’  To  illuftrate  this, 
draw  the  flraight  line  M  N  ( fig.  9. )  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  mixtilineal  ipace  Mad  may  be  equal  to  the 

mix-* 
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jvelimina-  rnlxtillncal  fpacc  D  N  Y.  lienee  the  capacity  of  the 

'■y  main  frame  formed  by  the  ftraight  lines  MN>  NY  will 

^ blems.  equal  to  that  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  curve  M  a 
D  Y ;  and  the  frame  formed  by  the  ftraight  lines  will 
for  the  moll  part  be  always  more  fufceptible  of  recei- 
^r  ottk  Ju  ving  a  bow  that  will  eafily  divide  the  fluid.  It  is  alfo 
evident,  that  the  cargo  or  ballaft,  being  lower  in  the 
prco'iT*  frame  formed  of  (Iraiglit  lines  than  in  the  other,  it  will 

therefore  be  more  advantageoufly  placed,  and  will  ena¬ 
ble  the  fliip  to  carry  more  fail  ( c)  ,*  fo  that  having  a  bow 
equally  well  or  better  formed,  flie  will  fail  fafter. 

Pros.  VT.  To  deferibe  a  flern  having  afquaretuck. 

Let  AB  (fig.  II.)  be  the  middle  line  of  the  poll, 
and  let  CD  be  drawn  parallel  thereto  at  a  diflance 
equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  pofl.  Make  CE 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fafhion- 
piece  above  the  keel :  make  CT  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  extremity  G  of  the  tranfom  above  the  plane  of  the 
keel  produced,  and  CH  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tran¬ 
fom  on  the  poll,  HT  being  equal  to  above  one-ninth 
or  one-tenth  of  GT,  and  deferibe  the  arch  GH,  the 
centre  of  which  will  be  in  BA  produced  :  make  EK 
equal  to  five-twelfths  of  ET :  through  K  draw  IvL 
perpendicular  to  CD,  and  equal  to  EK  ;  and  with  an 
extent  equal  to  EL  deferibe  the  arch  EL.  Make  G I 
equal  to  the  half  of  ET,  and  from  the  centre  I  deferibe 
the  arch  GM,  and  draw  the  reconciling  curve  ML. — 
Let  the  curve  of  the  fafliioii-piece  be  produced  upwards 
to  the  poinf'reprefenting  the  upper  height  of  breadth, 
as  at  O.  Make  ON  equal  to  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber,  and  BN  equal  to  the  half  breadth  at  that  place, 
and  join  ON.  Through  N  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
counter,  let  arches  be  deferibed  parallel  to  GH.  The 
tafferel,  windows,  and  remaining  part  of  the  flern,  may 
be  flniflied  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  artift. 

In  fig.  12.  the  projedlion  of  the  flern  on  the  plane  of 
elevation  is  laid  down,  the  method  of  doing  which  is 
obvious  from  infpedlion. 

If  the  tranfom  is  to  round  aft,  then  fince  the  faflilon 
pieces  are  always  fided  ftraight,  their  planes  will  in- 
terfedi  the  fheer  and  floor  planes  in  a  ftraight  line.  Let 
Plate  ^4*)  inter  fedtion  of  the  plane  of  the 

ccccLvn.  fafiiion-piece  with  the  floor  plane.  From  the  pointy 
draw  g  W  peipendicular  to  g  M  :  make  y  k  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  tuck,  and  W  k  being  joined  will  be  the 
interfedlion  of  the  plane  of  the  lafhion-piece  with  the 
fheer  plane.  Let  the  water  lines  in  the  fheer  plane  pro¬ 
duced  meet  the  line  kW  in  the  points  «,/,  h,  and  draw  the 
perpendiculars <3, /j,  hh,  Fromthe  points  14.) 

draw  lines  parallel  to  G^  to  interfedi  each  correlpond- 
ing  water  line  in  the  floor  plane  in  the  points  3,  2,  i. 
From  the  points  G,  3,  2,  i  in  the  floor  plane  draw 
lines  perpendicular  to  g  M,  interfedfino  the  water  lines 
(fig.  13.)  in  the  points  G,  3,  2,  i  ;  and  through  thefe 
points  deferibe  the  curve  G  3  2  i  ;  and  WG  3  2, 

3  k  will  be  the  projedlion  of  the  plane  of  the  Fafhion- 
piece  on  the  fheer  plane.  Thr  ough  the  points  G,  3,  2, 
I  (fig.  »3.)  draw  the  lines  GF,  3  A,  2  S,  i  FI,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  W  ;  and  make  the  lines  WF,  ^  A,  j  S, 
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b  H,  equal  to  the  lines  ^  G,  a  s  l^h  \  (fig,  14.)  Prelimina- 

refpedlively,  and  WFASH  k  will  be  tire  true  form  of  ^ 

the  plane  of  the  aft  fide  of  tire  falhion-piece.  When  it  ^ 

is  in  its  proper  pofition,  the  line  WF  will  be  in  tire  ^ 

fame  plane  with  the  fheer  line  ;  the  hire  «  A  in  the  fame 

plane  with  the  water  line  a  3  ;  the  line  j  S  in  the  fame 

plane  with  the  water  line  s  2  ;  and  the  line  /6  H  in  the 

fame  plane  with  the  water  line  bi.  If  lines  be  drawn  front 

the  feveral  points  of  interfedlion  of  the  water  lines  with 

the  rabbet  of  the  port  (fig.  13),  perpendicular  to  M, 

and  curved  lines  being  drawn  from  thefe  points  to  G» 

3,  2,  I  (fig.  >4.)  refpecStively,  will  give  the  form  and 
dimenfions  of  the  tuck  at  the  ievei'al.water  lines. 

pROB.  VTI.  To  bevel  the  fafhion-piecc  of  a  fquare- 
tuck  by  water- lines- 

As  the  fafliion-piece  both  rakes  and  cants,  the  planes- 
of  the  water-lines  will  therefore  interfe^t  it  higher  on 
the  aft  than  on  the  fore-fide  :  but  before  the  heights  on 
the  fore-fide  can  be  found,  the  breadth  of  the  timber 
muft  be  determined  ;  which  let  he  dn  (fig.  15.)  Then, 
as  it  cants,  the  breadth  in  the  dire(flion  of  the  water¬ 
line  will  exceed  the  true  breadth.  In  order  to  find  the 
true  breadth,  form  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  as 
diredfed  in  the  laft  problem. 

Let  ty  (fig*  13*)  he  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  oa 
the  outfide  of  the  poft,  WM  the  common  fedlion 
of  the  plan  of  the  faflrion-piece  and  the  fi-reer-plan. 

Before  this  lafl  line  can  be  determined,  the  feveral 
water-lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  mufl  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  keel,  which  may  reprefent  fo  many  tranfoms. — ■ 

Let  thefe  water  lines  be  formed  and  ended  at  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  rabbet,  as  in  fig.  1 4.  where  the  rounds  aft  of 
the  feveral  tranfoms  are  deferibed,  limiting  the  curves  oF 
the  water  lines.  Now  the  line  WM  mufl  rake  fo  as 
to  leave  room  for  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  pofl,  at  the 
tuck  :  in  order  to  which,  produce  W g  to  r  make  rg, 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  poll  ;  through  r  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  ^  M  to  iiiterfeft  ^  G  in  :  then  with  the  ra¬ 
dius  r  ly  from  x  the  point  of  the  tuck  as  a  centre,  de*r 
feribe  an  arch,  and  draw  the  line  WM  juft  to  touch  the 
back  of  that  arch. 

The  line  WM  being,  drawn,  let  any  point  b  in  it 
be  alTiimed  at  pleafure  :  from  b  draw  b  y  perpendicu-* 
lar  to  ^M  :  through y  drawy  /  (fig.  14.)  parallel  to 
g  G,  interfecting  the  line  M/  drawn  perpendicular  to 
^  M  in  the  point /.  From  M  draw  M  i  perpendicular 
toy/j  and  fromy  drawy  n  perpendicular  to  WM  (iig, 

13.)  Make  M  w  (fig.  15.)  equal  to  Mi  (fig.  iq.)*"; 
then  MI  (fig.  15.)  being  equal  toy  b  (fig,  13),  join?i  i, 
and  the  angle i  n  M  will  be  the  bevelling  to  the  horizontal 
plane.  Again,  make  Mz,  My  (fig.  15. )  re fpedively  equal 
toy«  (fig.  13.)  and  M/ (fig.  14.),  and  join  y  ;  and 
the  angle  M  2^. /  will  be  the  bevelling  to  thcflieer  plane. 

The  bevellini^  being  now  found,  draw  the  line  a  h 
(fig.  1 5.)  parallel  to  z  ??,  2  or  3  «  being  the  fcant- 

ling  of  the  timber.  Then  n  x  will  be  the  breadth  of 
the  timber  on  the  horizontal  plane,  and  z  e  its  breadth 
on  the  fheer  plane,  and  a  c  what  it  is  within  a  fquare. 

Now  as  the. lines  gGy  a  3,  s  2^  h  1,  y  reprefent- 
I  the 


(c)  It  is  not  a  general  rule,  that  lowering  the  cargo  of  a  fhip  afigments  her  flabih’ty.  This  is  demonftrated  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Borda,  in  a  work  publiflicd  by  M.  de  Goimpy  upon  this  fubjed.  See  alio  L* Archltdlurc  Wa- 
•oak  par  M,  Vial  du  Clairbouy  p.  23. 
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l^relimina-  tlie  aft  fide  of  the  fadilon-plece  on  the  horizontal  plane 
ry  Pro-  dotted  lines  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  them 

to  reprefent  the  fore-lide,  inakimr  n  x  (Fig.  15,)  the 
perpendicular  diHance  between  the  lines  reprefentin g 
fore  and  aft  Tides  of  the  fafhion -piece.  By  thefe  lines 
form  the  fore-Tide  of  the  fafhlon>piece  in  the  fame  man- 
‘Her  as  the  aft- fide  was  formed.  l*he  v/ater  lines  on  the 
fore*fide  of  the  plane  of  the  fafliion  piece  miift,  however, 
be  firft  drawn  in  fig.  i  %.  thus  ;  Draw  the  lines  e  b,  c  d 
parallel  to  W  M,  and  whofe  perpendicular  diftances 
therefrom  may  be  equal  to  ac  and  2.  ^  (fig.  15.)  re- 
fpe6fively.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  WF  (fig.  13.) 
tjirough  the  point  where  the  line  interfeifts  the  filth 
ivjlter  line.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  A  through  the 
point  where  the  fourth  water  line  interfefts  the  line  cd ; 
in  like  manner  proceed  with  t)ic  other  water  lines.  The 
fore-fide  of  the  fafhion  piece  is  now  to  be  deferibed  by 
means  of  thefe  new  water  lines,  obferving  that  the  dif¬ 
tances  in  the  floor  pdane  muft  be  fet  off  from  the  line 
ehy  and  not  from  WM,  as  in  the  former  cafe^  and 
a  curve  deferibed  through  the  points  5,  3,  i,  where 
thefe  diflarices  reach  to,  will  reprefent  the  fore-fide 
of  the  fafhion 'piece. 

The  nearell  uiftance  between  the  points  5,  3,  2,  t 
and  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafliion- piece  is  v  liat  the  bevelling 
is  beyond  the  fquare  when  both  flock  and  tongue  of 
the  bevel  are  perpendicular  to  the  timber.  Make  M  p 
(fig.  16  )  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  timber,  and  Mj 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  di (lance  of  the  point  5 
(fig.  13.)  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafhion  piece,  and 
join  5  /.  Tn  like  manner  proceed  with  the  others,  and 
the  bevellings  at  thefe  parts  will  be  obtained  ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  confiifion,  the  perpendiculars  4,  3,  2, 
(fig.  13,),  inltead  of  being  laid  off  from  M  (fig.  ifi  ), 
ivere  fet  off  from  points  as  far  below  M  as  the  other  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  lines  drawn  from  thefe  points  are  below 
the  point  p. 

Pros.  VIII.  To  deferibe  the  tranfoms  of  a  round 
poop. 

The  tranfoms  are  faflened  to  the  fleni-pofl  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  fioor^tlinbcr?  are  fafeened  to  the 
keel,  and  have  a  rifing  called  the  flight  fimdar  to  the  li- 
fing  of  the  fioor-tlmbcrs.  The  upper  traniom  is  called 
the  n.v\ng  tranfom,  the  next  the  deck  tranfom,  and  the 
hthers  yht  firfl^  fecond,  and  tranfoms  in  order.  Th« 
wing  tranfom  has  a  round  aft  and  a  round  up  :  the  round 
up  of  the  deck  tranfom  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
beams. 

The  fafiiion-piece  of  a  fquare  tuck  muft  be  firft  de- 
feribed,  togetliei  with  the  three  adjacent  frames,  by  the 
method  to  be  explained.  The  part  of  the  ftern  above 
the  wing  tranfom  is  to  be  defciibed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
The  part  below  the  keel  of  the  fafbion-piece  is  alfo  the 
fiime  in  both  (rafes.  Let  fig.  17.  reprefent  the  faftiion- 
ccccL vin.^'piece  of  a  fquare  tuck,  arid  the  three  adjoining  frames. 

Di'ide  the  intcr^^l  AB  into  four  equal  parts  in  the 
points  C,  D,  E,  and  draw  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG, 
DU,  El>  and  BK  ;  thefe  will  be  portions  ot  water 
-  lines  anfvvering.to  the  feveral  tranfoms. 

Let  thefe  water  lines  be  deferibed  on  the  floor  plan 
(ng.  18.),  in.  which  ABC  reprefents  the  wdng  tran¬ 
fom.  Deferibe  the  arch  b  C  to  reconcile  the  curves 
A^a’ad.CE.  Let  LFG  be  the  water-line  aiifwering 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  fafhion  piece,  the  diitance  be* 
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tween  the  points  and  A  being  equal  16  the  bxcefs  of  iVdimba. 
the  projeciion  of  the  point  A  beyond  that  6f  B 
(fio.  70.).  Draw  CK  (fig.  18.)  perpendicular  to  AM,  ^ 

and  make  the  angle  KCM  equal  to  about  25  degrees,  ■ 

and  CN  will  be  the  pr0je6lion  of  the  fafhion-plece  on 
the  floor-plane.  Make  AB  (fig.  19.)  equal  to  AB  (fig. 

17.)  Divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  and  draw  the 
perpendiculars  AF,  CH,  DI,  EK,  and  BG.  Make 
A  F  equal  to  CM,  and  BG  equal  to  MN,  and  draw 
the  curve  bHIKO,  having  a  lefs  curvature  than  the 
fafliion -piece  of  the  fquare  tuck  s  c  p  g  ru  Make  MO, 

MP,  MQ_,  equal  to  CH,  DI,  and  EK  refpedlively. 

Divide  AL  (fiq.  18  )  into  four  equal  parts,  and  to 
thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  curves  through  the  points 
O,  P,  fo  as  to  partake  partly  of  the  curvature  of 
A  ^  C  E  and  partly  of  that  of  LNF,  but  mofl  of  the 
curvature  ot  that  to  which  the  propofed  curve  is 
neareft  ;  and  hence  the  form  of  the  feveral  tranfoms  will 
be  obtained. 

In  order  to  reprefent  the  curve  of  the  faftiion-piece  I 

on  the  plane  of  projection,  make  the  lines  AF,  CG,  I 

DH,  ET,  and  BK  (.fig.  17.)  rcfpedively  equal  to  the  | 

perpendicular  diftance  of  the  points  C,  O,  P,  Q,  and  N. 

From  the  line  AN(fig- 1 8. ),and  through  the  extremities  ( 

of  thefe  lines,  draw  the  curve  FGFIIK. 

It  remains  to  lay  down  the  proic6lion  of  the  fafliion- 
piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation.  In  order  to  which,  di¬ 
vide  the  line  AB,  fig.  20.  (equal ‘to  A.B,  fig.  17.)  into  ' 

four  equal  parts,  and  thiotigh  the  points  of  divifion  ' 

draw  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG,  DH,  El,  and  BK  ; 
make  AF  (fig.  20. )  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance  of 
the.point  C  from  the  line  BL  (fig.  18.)  In  like  manner 
make  the  liiiesCG,DH,E],and  BK  (fig.  20.  )refpeaive- 
ly  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftances  of  the  points  O,  P, 

Q,  and  N,  from  the  tin?  BL(fig.  1 8.) ;  and  a  curve  drawn 
through  thefe  points  will  be  the  pre jeblion  of'the  Faftiion- 
piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation. 

pROB.  IX.  To  deferibe  the  intermediate  frames  in  the 
after  body. 

For  this  purpofe  the  midfiiip  and  (lern  frames  mud 
be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  projedion.  As  the  main  frame 
contains  the  greatefl  capacity,  and  the  Hern  frame  is 
that  having  the  lead,  it  hence  follows  that  the  form 
and  dimcnfioiis  of  the  intermediate  frames  will  be  be- 
tw'een  thefe  ;  each  frame,  however,  partaking  mod  of 
the  form  of  that  to  which  it  is  neared.^ 

Let  ACDE  (fig.  2\.)  be  the  main  frame  on  the 
plane  of  proje£lion,  and  FGH  the  dern  frame  ;  and  let 
there  be  any  convenient  number  of  intermediate  frames, 
as  nine.  Draw  the  floor  ribband  CF",  and  the  breadth 
ribband  CD.  Divide  the  carves  CD,  FG,  each  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts,  as  three,  in  the  points 
K,  M  ;  L,  N  ;  and  draw  the  fecond  and  third  ribbands 
KL,  MN.  In  order  to  divicleThefe  ribbands  fo  as  to 
torm  fair  curves  in  different  ie£lions,  various  nwthods 
have  been  propofed.  One  of  the  bed  of  thefe, ^  being 
that  which  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  French  condruc- 
tors,  is  by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  con- 
dnidled  as  follows. 

Draw  the  line  ME  (^-g-  ^2.),  limited  at  M,  but 
produced  towards  E:  tA.e  M  i  equal  to  any  convenient 
extent;  make  i,  2  erp  d  to  thrice  that  extent,  2,  3 
equal  to  five  times,  and  3,  4  equal  to  feven  times  the 
above  extent  ;  and  continue  tins  divifion  to  E,  always 
increafing  by  two,  until  there  be  as  many  points  as  there 

are 
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Hook  I* 

Application  the  deck  are  to  be  taken  from  the  dimenfions,  obfer- 
(ii  the  however,  to  add  to  thefe  heights  the  thickriefs  of 

to”the*Coii-^^^  deck,  as  the  deck  line  at  the  fide  reprefenta  the 
iirujfli'o.n  of  under  part  of  the  deck.  ^ 

Ships.  The  foremoft  port  is  then  to  be  deferibed,  ob- 
fervfng  to  place  it  as  far  aft  as  to  give  fiifficicnt 
room  fot  the  tr.anger  j  the  taok  convenient  place  wdll 
therefore  be  to  put  it  between  the  frames  R  and  T, 
and  equally  dlftant  from  each.  Tt  will  then  be  placed 
in  the  moft  confpicuous  point  of  ftrength,  as  it  will 
have  a  long  top-timber  on  the  aft  fide  and  a  long  fourth 
futtock  on  the  fore  fide  of  it.  The  fecond  port  may  be 
placed  in  like  manner  between  the  next  t^vo  frames, 
"  which  will  be  equally  well  fituated  for  ftrength  as  the 
^  •  former ;  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  ports 
on  the  gun -deck  may  alfo  be  placed,  taking  care  to 
'have  two  frames  between  every  two  ports,  all  fore  and 
aft. 

The  upper  deck  ports  are  then  to  be  deferibed  ;  and 
in  order  to  difpofc  of  them  in  the  flrongeft  fituation 
polTible,  they  muft  be  placed  over  the  middle  between 
'  the  gun-deck  ports,  fo  that  every  frame  in  the  fhip  w’ill 
run  up  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  by  their  coming  between 
a  gun  and  upper  deck  port ;  and  every  port  will  be 
between  the  frames,  which  wdll  in  a  great  meafure  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip.  With  regard 
to  the  ports  on  the  quarter  deck,  it  is  not  of  fuch  ma¬ 
terial  confequence  if  they  cut  the  head  of  the  frame,  as 
in  placing  them  the  fituation  of  the  dead  eyes  muft  be 
coiifidered,  placing  a  port  where  there  is  a  vacancy  be¬ 
tween  the  dead  eyes  large  enough  to  admit  of  one  ;  ob- 
•  ferving  always  to  place  them  as  nearly  as  poftible  at 
equal  diftanccs  from  each  other ;  and  where’  it  happens 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  the  wake  of  a  frame,  then  that 
frame  muft  by  all  means  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
lide.x 

The  neceflary  length  of  the  round  houfe  being  de¬ 
termined  in  the  dimcnfions,  it  may  be  fet  off;  obferving, 

'  however,  to  let  it  be  no  longer  than  is  juft  fufheient 
for  the  neceffary  accommodations,  as  the  fhorter  the 
round-houfe  the  w'orks  abaft  may  be  kept  lower,  atid  a 
'^low  fnug  ftern  is  always  accounted  the  handfomeft. 
Then  fet  off  the  round  of  the  deck  at  the  foremoft  end, 
below  the  line  drawn  ;  the  deck  at  the  fide  may  be  de¬ 
feribed  by  another  curve  drawn  quite  aft.  Now,  from 
the  point  for  the  round  of  the  deck  to  the  ftern  timber, 
draw  a  curve  parallel  to  the  top- timber  line,  and  that 
will  be  the  extreme  height  of  the  top  of  the  fide  abaft, 
which  height  continues  to  range  fair  along  to  the  fore¬ 
moft  end  of  the  round  houfe,  and  at  that  place  may 
have  a  fall  about  14  inches,  which  may  be  turned  off 
with  a  drift  fcroll.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  the  topfide  may  have  a  rife  of  14  inches,  which 
-may  alfo  be  turned  off  with  a  fcroll.  But  as  the  raifing 
of  the  topfide  only  14  inches  at  that  place  will  not  be 
iufftcient  to  unite  with  the  heights  abaft,  it  will  theic- 
fore  be  neceftary  to  raife  14  inches  more  upon  that, 
and  break  it  off  with  a  fcroll  inverted  on  the  firft  fcroll, 
and  continue  thefe  two  lines,  parallel  to  the  top-timber 
line,  to  the  diftance  of  about  feven  feet  aft.  At  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  round-houfe  there  is  a  break  of  14 
inches  already  mentioned ;  and  in  order  to  make  that 
part  uniform  with  the  breaks  at  the  foremoft  end  of  the 
quarter-deck,  there  muft  be  fet  down  14  inches  more 
below  the  former  ;  and  at  tliefe  tw’o  heights  continue'tw^o 
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curves  parallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  from  the  aft  part  App?»catio*t 
of  the  ftern  to  the  ends  of  the  two  curves  already  drawn  "f f  >re- 
at  the  foremoft  end  of  the  (quarter- deck.  If  they  Ikould^^^^^ 
happen  not  to  break  in  fair  vvith  them,  they  muft  be  ftru^lion  of 
turned  off  with  a  round ;  but  to  make  them  appear  Ships, 
more  handfome,  the  lower  line  may  be  turned  off  with  %  — 
fcroll.  Thefe  Hnes^bcing  drawn  will  reprefent  the  up¬ 
per  edges  of  the  rails. 

The  height  of  the  top  fide  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip 
muft  next  be  conlldered;  which,  in  order  to  give  proper 
height  for  the  forecaftle,  muft  have  a  rife  there  of  14 
inches,  the  break  being  at  the  after  end  of  the  forc- 
caftle,  and  turned  off  as  before.  But  as  this  part  of 
the  fhip  is  ftill  confiderably  lower  than  the  after  part,  it 
w'ill  be  neceffary  to  give  another  of  eight  inches  upon 
the  former,  and  turn  it  off  with  a  fcroll  Inverted.  HenCe 
this  part  of  the  fhip  will  appear  mere  uniform  to  the  af¬ 
ter  part. 

The  finifhin^  parts,  namely  the  wales,  ftern,  head, 
rails,  &c.  remain  to  be  deferibed.  The  wales  may  be 
iirft  drawn ;  and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip  depends 
very  much  on  the  right  placing  of  them,  great  care 
muft  therefore  be  taken  that  they  may  be  as  little  as 
poflible  wounded  by  the  lower  deck  ports,  and  fo  placed 
that  the  lower  deck  bolts  fliall  bolt  in  them,  and 
alfo  that  they  come  as  near  as  poftible  on  the  broadeft 
part  of  the  fhip.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  the 
height  of  breadth  lines  muft  be  chofen  for  our  guide. 

Thefe  heights  of  breadth  are  to  be  taken  from  the  di- 
nienfions,  and  fet  off  on  the  refpedlive  frames,  and  curves 
drawn  through  thefe  points  will  be  the  upper  and  lower 
heights  of  breadth  lines.  The  height  of  the  wales 
may  now  be  determined  ;  which  in  general  is  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line  comes 
about  fix  inches  below  their  upper  edge,  and  the  wales 
are  then  placed  right  upon  the  breadth  lines.  Take  the 
heights  and  breadths  of  the  wales  afore,  at  midfhips, 
and  abaft  f/om  the  table*  of  dimenfions ;  draw  curves 
through  the  points  thus  found,  and  the  wales  will  be 
reprefent(.*d. 

The  channel  wales  are  then  to  be  deferibed.  They 
are  principally  intended  to  ftrengthen  the  top  fide,  and 
muft  be  placed  between  the  lower  and  upper  deck  ports; 
and  the  lower  edge  of  them  at  midfhips  fliould  be  placed 
as  low  as  poffible,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
cut  by  the  upper  deck  ports  afore  and  abaft.  Take  their 
heights  and  breadths  from  the  dimenfions  ;  lay  them 
off,  and  deferibe  curves  through  the  correfponding 
points,  and  the  channel  wales  will  be  reprefented. 

Lay  off  the  dimenfions  of  the  wafte  rail  found  in  the 
table  ;  and  through  the  points  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  top-timber  line  all  fore  and  aft.  This  rail  terminates 
the  lower  part  of  the  paint  work  in  the  top  fide,  as  all 
the  work  above  this  rail  is  generally  painted,  and  the 
work  of  the  top  fide  below  it  payed  with  a  varnifh,  ex¬ 
cept  the  main  wales,  which  are  always  payed  with 
pitch. 

Take  the  draught  of  water  from  the  dimenfions,  and 
draw  the  load  water-line,  which  is  always  done  in  green. 

Divide  the  diftance  between  the  load  water-line  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  into  five  equal  parts,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  four  more  water-lines. 

Set  off  the  centres  of  the  inafts  on  the  gun-deck ; 
their  rake  may  likewife  be  taken  from  the  dimenfions. 

Set  off  alfo  the  centre  of  the  bowfprit,  letting  it  be 
S  D  four 
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/^pplicatior  four  feet  from  the  deck  at  the  after  part  of  the  flem, 
'which  will  give  fufficient  height  for  alight  and  airy  h* 

M  th!  cor.g"’'®' 

Itrueiion  of  Draw  the  knight-heads  fo  as  to  be  fufficiently  high 
^jhips  above  the  bowfprit  to  admit  of  a  choek  between  them 

w  — for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  bowfprit.  'Fhe  timber 
heads  may  alfo  be  drawn  above  the  forecaftle,  obferving 
to  place  the  m.ofl:  convenient  for  the  timbers  of  the  frame, 
being  thofe  which  come  over  the  upper  deck  ports,  as 
they  may  be  allowed  long  enough  to  form  handiome 
heads.  Fhere  fhoiild  be  one  placed  abaft  the  cat-head, 
to  which  the  foremoll  block  is  to  be  bolted,  and  there 
may  be  two  ports  on  the  forecaftle  formed  by  them, 
and  placed  where  it  is  moil  convenient  to  the  dead 


eyes. 

Defcribe  the  channels,  taking  their  lengths  and 
thickriefies  from  the  dimenfions,  and  place  their  upper 
edges  w'ell  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  ihecr  rail.  The 
dead  eyes  may  then  be  drawn,  obferving  to  place  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  chains  may  not  interfere  with 
the  ports  ;  and  the  preventer  plates  muft  all  be  placed 
on  the  channel  wales,  kiting  them  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  the  preventer  bolt  at  each  end  may  bolt  on  each  edge 
of  the  channel  wales.  Tt  muft  alfo  be  obferved  to 
give  each  of  the  chains  and  preventer  plates  a  pro¬ 
per  rake,  that  is,  to  let  them  lie  in  the  direflion  of 
the  fhrouds,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Produce  the  mail  upwards,  upon  which  fet  off 
the  length  of  the  mail  to  the.  lower  part  of  the  head  ; 
thefe  ftralght  lines  drawn  from  that  point  through  the 
centre  of  each  dead  eye  will  give  the  diredlion  of  the 
chains  and  preventer  braces. 

The  fenders  may  be  then  drawn,  obferving  to  place 
them  right  abreaft  of  the  main  hatchw’ay,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ftip’s  fide  from  being  hurt  by  whatever 
may  be  hoifted  on  board.  The  proper  place  for  them 
will  therefore  be  at  timber  3  ;  and  the  diftance  between 
them  may  be  regulated  by  the  diftance  between  the 
ports.  The  cheft-tree  may  alfo  be  drawn,  which  muft 
be  placed  at  a  proper  diftance  abaft  the  foremaft,  for 
the  conveniency  of  hauling  home  the  fore  tack.  It 
may  therefore  be  drawn  at  the  aft  fide  of  timber  C, 
from  the  top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  channel  wales ;  and  the  fenders  may  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
main  wales.  As  the  fenders  and  cheft-tree  are  on  the 
out  fide  of  the  planks,  wales,  &c.  the  lines  repre^ 
fenting  the  wales,  &c.  ftiould  not  be  drawn  through 
them. 

Draw  the  fteps  on  the  fide,  which  muft  be  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  main  drift  or  break,  making  them  as  long 
as  the  diftance  between  the  upper  and  lower  deck  ports 
will  admit  of.  They  may  be  about  fix  inches  afundcr, 
and  five  inches  deep,  and  continued  from  the  top  of  the 
fide  down  to  the  middle  of  the  main  wales. 

In  order  to  defcribe  the  head,  the  height  of  the  beak- 
head  muft  be  firft  determined,  which  may  be  about  two 
feet  above  the  upper  deck.  At  that  place  draw  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  upon  which  fet  off  the  length  of  the  beak-head, 
which  may  be  74:  feet  abaft  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem,  and 
from  thence  fquare  a  line  up  to  the  forecaftle  deck  ; 
which  line  will  reprefent  the  aft  part  of  the  beak-head, 
and  will  iikewife  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  fore- 
callle.  The  length  of  the  head  may  now  be  determined, 
which  by  the  proportions  will  be  found  to  be  15  feet  fix 
inches  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem.  Set  it  off  from 
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the  fore  part  of  the  ftem,  and  ereiEl  a  perpendicular,  which  -Application 

will  be  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  figure  forward  :  then  take 

the  breadth  of  the  figure  from  the  proportions,  which  is 

four  feet  four  inches,  and  fet  it  off  forward  ;  and  another  ftpudion  of" 

perpendicular  being  drawn  will  Ihow*^  the  utmoft  extent  of  Ships, 

the  hair  bracket  forward,  or  aft  part  of  the  figure.  Then 

draw  the  lower  cheek,  letting  the  upper  edge  be  well  with 

the  upper  edge  of  the  main  wales,  and  the  after  end 

ranging  well  with  the  beak-head  line  ;  fet  off'  the  depth  of 

it  on  the  ftem;  which  is  about  i  1  inches,  and  let  a  curved 

line  pafs  from  the  after  end  through  the  point  011  the 

ftem,  and  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular  firft 

drawn  for  the  length  of  the  head,  the  fore  part  of  the 

curve  will  then  reprefent  the  pofition  of  the  figure. 

The  upper  cheek  may  be  next  drawn  ;  but,  in  order  to 
know  the  exa6l  place  of  it  on  the  ftem,  tlie  place  of  the 
main  rail  muft  firft  be  fet  off  on  the  ftem,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  may  be  kept  on  -a  level  with  the  beak- 
head  ;  then  fetting  off  the  depth  of  it  below  that,  the 
place  for  the  upper  cheek  may  be  determined,  letting 
it  be  exaClly  in  the  middle  between  that  and  the  lower 
cheek  :  then,  by  drawing  curves  for  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  cheek  from  the  after  end  parallel  to 
the  lower  cheek,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  for  the  back  of  the  figure  :  then  the  upper  cheek 
will  be  formed.  The  upper  part  may  run  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  as  high  as  where  the  fiioulder  of  the  hgure  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  come,  at  which  place  it  may  be  turned  off  with 
a  fcroll.  The  diftance  from  the  fcroll  to  the  lied  of 
the  figure  is  called  the  hair-bracket. 

The  head  of  the  block  may  be  formed  by  continuing 
the  line  at  the  breaft  round  to  the  top  of  the  hair-brac¬ 
ket,  obferving  to  keep  the  top  of  it  about  fix  inches 
clear  of  the  under  fide  of  the  bowfprit. 

Having  the  diftance  fet  off  on  the  ftem  for  placing  the 
main  rail,  it  may  next  be  deferibed,  keeping  the  bag  of 
it  as  level  as  poffible  for  the  conveiilcncy  of  the  gratings, 
and  letting  the  foremoft  end  rife  gradually  according  to 
the  rile  of  the  upper  cheek  and  hair  bracket,  and  may 
turn  off  on  the  round  of  the  fcroll  before  drawn  for  the 
hair-braeket.  To  form  the  after  end,  fet  off  the  fize 
ol  the  head  of  the  rail  abaft  the  beak-head  line,  and 
ereft  a  perpendicular  ;  then  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle 
from  that  perpendicular  to  break  in  fair  with  the  lower 
fide  of  the  rail  in  the  middle,  and  alfo  another  from  the 
beak-head  perpendicular,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  rail  at  the  middle,  obferving  to  continue 
the  head  of  it  fufficiently  high  to  range  with  the  tim¬ 
ber  heads  above  the  forecaftle. 

The  head  timbers  are  next  to  be  drawn,  placing  the  ftem 
timber  its  own  thlcknefs  abaft  the  ftem,  and  the  foremoft: 
muft  be  fo  placed  that  the  fore  fide  may  be  up  and  down 
with  the  heel  of  the  block  or  figure,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fet  off.  Take  therefore  the  diftance  from  the 
breaft  to  the  heel  on  a  fquare  which  is  feven  feet,  and 
eredl  a  perpendicular  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
cheek  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  cheek  ;  which  per¬ 
pendicular  v/ill  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  lower 
cheek  and  the  heel  of  the  figure,  and  will  alfo  termi¬ 
nate  the  lower  end  of  the  hair-bracket  ;  then,  by  conti¬ 
nuing  the  fame  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  deck  to  the  under  part  of  the  main  rail,  the 
fore  fide  of.  the  foremoft  head  timber  will  bedefcril3ed  ; 
and  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  aft,  the  other  fide  may 
be  drawn.  ’  The  middle  head  timber  may  be  fpaced  be¬ 
tween  the  two  former  ones  ;  and  there  may  alfo  be  one 
6  timber 
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Application  timber  placed  abaft  the  ftem,  at  a  diftance  from  flie 
of  t before  equal  to  that  between  the  others,  and  the  lower 

ti^the  Con-^”^  upper  edge  of  the  lower 

^ru(5ti(  n  of  tail* 

'Shtpe.  To  deferibe  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  divide  the 
u,-— diftance  between  the  low^er  part  of  the  main  -rail  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  upper  cheek  equally  at  every  head 
timber  ;  and  curves  being  deferibed  through  thefe  points 
will  form  the  middle  and  lowxr  rails.  I'he  after  end  of 
the  lower  rail  muft  terminate  at  the  after  edge  of  the 
.after  head  timber. 

The  cat-head  ought  to  be  reprefented  In  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of  the  head  of  the  main 
rail,  to  rake  forward  four  inches  in  a  foot,  and  to  fteeve 
up  5t  inches  in  a  foot,  and  about  one  foot  fix  inches 
fquare.  The  lower  part  of  it  comes  on  the  plank  of  the 
deck  at  the  fide,  and  the  fupporter  under  It  muft  form  a 
fair  curve  to  break  in  with  the  after  end  of  the  middle 
rail. 

The  hawfe  holes  muft  come  between  the  cheeks,  which 
is  the  moft  convenient  place  for  them  ,*  but  their  place 
fore  and  aft  cannot  be  exa^dy  determined  until  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  to  piojefl  from  the  breaft:  of 
the  figure  about  two  inches;  and  particular  care  muft  be 
taken  that  in  forming  it  downwards  it  be  not  too  full,  as 
it  is  then  liable  to  rub  the  cable  very  much  :  it  may  there^ 
fore  have  no  more  fiibftancc  under  the  lower  cheek  at  the 
heel  of  the  figure  than  is  juft  fuJficicnt  to  admit  of  the 
bobftay  holes,  and  maybe  34:  feet  diftant  from  the  ftem 
at  the  load  water-line,  making  it  run  in  an  agreeable  fer- 
pentine  line  from  the  breaft  down  to  the  third  water 
jine,  where  it  maybe  i4-  feet  from  the  ftem.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  line  downwards,  keeping  it  more  di¬ 
ftant  from  the  ftem  as  it  comes  down,  the  gripe  will  be 
formed.  The  lower  part  of  it  muft  break  in  fair  with 
the  under  part  of  the  falfe  keel ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
gripe  at  the  broadeft  place  will  be  found  by  the 
proportions  to  be  44  feet.  As  the  aft  part  of  the  gripe 
is  terminated  by  the  fore  foot,  or  foremoft  end  of  the 
keel,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  finiih  that  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  From  the  line  reprefenting  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  fet  down  the  depth  of  the  keel,  through  which 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  former,  and  it  will  fee  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel.  From  that  point,  where  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftem  is  diftant  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  keel  by  .a  quantity  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  keel 
at  midftiips,  eredl  a  perpendicular,  which  will  limit 
the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel ;  and  the  after  or  lower 
end  of  the  ftem  may  be  reprefented  by  fetting  off  the 
length  of  the  fcarf  from  the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel, 
which  may  be  fix  feet.  Set  down  from  the  line  repre- 
ienting  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  the  thickiiefs  of 
the  ialfe  keel,  which  is  feven  inches  ;  and  a  line  drawn 
through  that  point  parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  tbe 
keel  will  be  the  under  edge  of  the  falfe  keel,  the  fore¬ 
moft  end  of  which  may  be  three  inches  afore  the  fore¬ 
moft  end  of  the  main  keel. 

The  head  being  now  finifhed,  proceed  next  to  the 
ftern,  the  fide  and  middle  timbers  of  which  are  already 
drawn.  From  the  fide  timber  fet  off  forward  1.4  feet, 
the  length  of  galler}’’,  and  draw  a  pencil  line  parallel  to 
tke  fide  timber  ;  draw  alfo  a  line  to  interfed  the  touch 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide,  producing  it  forwards 
parallel  to  the  ftieer  as  far  as  the  pencil  line  firft  drawn; 
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and  this  line  will  reprefent  the*  upper  edge  of  ithe  gal- Application 
lery  rim.  From  which  fet  down  eight  inches,  the 
breadth  of  the  gallery  rail,  and  draw  the  lower  edge  fo  the  Con- 
of  the  rail.  At  the  diftance  of  eight  inches  from  theftrudion  of 
fore  fide  of  the  fide  timber  draw  a  line  parallel  thereto  ;  Ships, 
and  from  the  point  of  interfedion  of  this  line  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  gallery-  rim,  draw  a  curve  to  the 
middle  timber  parallel  to  the  touches  of  the  upper  coun¬ 
ter,  which  line  wull  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  up¬ 
per  counter  rail  as  it  appears  on  the  fheer  draught. 

The  lower  edge  of  this  rail  may  be  formed  by  fetting 
off  its  depth  from  the  upper  edge.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  the  lower  counter  rail  may  be  deferibed  :  then  take 
the  diftance  between  that  and  the  upper  counter  rail, 
and  let  it  off  below  the  rim  rail ;  and  hence  the  rail 
that  comes  to  the  lower  ftool  may  be  drawn,  keeping 
it  parallel  to  the  rim  rail.  Underneath  that,  the  lower 
finifhing  may  be  formed,  making  it  as  light  and  agree¬ 
able  as  poffible. 

Set  off  from  the  middle  timber  on  the  end  of  the 
quarter-deck  the  projedion  of  the  balcony,  which  may 
be  about  2  feet,  and  draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  parallel 
to  the  middle  timber.  On  this  line  fet  off  a  point  1 1- 
inches  below  the  under  fide  of  the  quarter-deck,  from 
which  draw  a  curve  to  the  fide  timber  parallel  to  the 
upper  counter  rail,  which  curve  will  reprefent  the  lower 
fide  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  of  the  balcony  as  it  appears 
in  the  fheer  drau^it. 

1  ake  the  diftance  between  the  point  of  interfcdioii 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  counter  wuth  the  mid¬ 
dle  line,  and  the  point  of  interfedion  of  the  under  fide 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail  with  the  middle  line,  which  fet 
up  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rim 
rail  at  the  foremoft  end.  Througli  this  point  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  rim  rail  to  interfed  the  lower  part 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and  this  line  will  reprefent  the 
lower  edge  of  the  rail  that  comes  to  the  middle  ftool, 
and  will  anfwer  to  the  foot  fpace  rail.  Then  between 
this  line  and  the  rim  rail  three  lights  or  fafhes  may  be 
drawn,  having  a  muntin  or  pillar  between  each  light  of 
about  14  Inches  broad,  and  the  lower  gallery  will  be 
finifhed.  Set  off -the  depth  of  the  middle  ftool  rail 
above  the  line  already  drawn  for  the  lower  edge,  and  the 
upper  edge  may  be  drawn.  Then  fet  off  the  fame 
depth  above  the  curve  drawn  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
foot  fpace  rail,  and  the  upper  edge  of  that  rairraay  then 
be  drawn. 

The  quarter- piece  muft  be  next  deferibed,  the  heel 
of  which  muft  ftep  on  the  after  end  of  the  middle 
ftool.  Draw  a  line,  with  a  pencil  parallel  to  the  middle 
timber,  and  at  a  diftance  therefrom,  equal  to  the  pro- 
jedlion  of  the  balcony.  Upon  this  line  fet  up  from 
the  round  houfe  deck  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftern  or  taff  rail,  which  may  be  four  feet  above  the 
deck.  At  that  height  draw  with  a  pencil  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  and  from  its  interfedion  with  the  line  firft 
drawn  deferibe  a  curve  to  the  middle  ftOol  rail,  obferving 
to  make  the  lower  part  of  this  curve  run  nearly  pan-illd 
to,  the  fide  timber,  and  the  lower  part  about  three 
inches  abaft  the  fide  timber ;  and  this  cuitc  will  repre- 
fent  the  aft  fide  of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  outfide. 

There  fet  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  quarter-piece,  which 
is  one  foot  fix  inches,  afore  the  curve  already  drawn  ; 
and  another  curve  being  deferibed  parallel  to  it  from  the 
lower  part  to  the  top  of  the.  ftieer,  and  the  quarter-piec- 
SD^ 
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at  the  outfide  will  be  reprcfented.  On  the  horizontal 

drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the  taff-rail  fet  off 
i^ihe  thicknefs  of  the  taff-rail,  which  is  one  Foot; 

^ru4aion  of  then  draw  a  curve  down  to  the  head  of  the  quarter- 
Sfu|»*.  piece  parallel  to  the  hrff,  and  that  part  of  the  taff-rail 
will  be  deferibed.  Inltead  of  a  fair  curve,  it  is  ctiftom- 
ary  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  taff-rail  with  one  or 
tw'O  bi*eaks,  and  their  ciwves  inverted.  Either  way  may, 
liowever,  be  ufed  according  to  fancy. 

Set  off  the  depth  of  the  taff  rail,  which  may  be  about 
3y  f^^^>  drawn  for  the  projedfion  ;  from  the 

upper  part,  and  from  this  point,  deferibe  a  curve  as  low 
as  the  heel  of  the  quarter-piece,  and  about  five  inches 
abaft  it  at  that  place  ;  dbferving  to  make  it  run  nearly 
paraUti  to  the  after  edge  of  the  quarter-piece  ;  and  the 
after  part  of  the  quartcr-picce,  which  comes  neareft  to 
•  the  fide,  will  be  reprefented. 

Set  up  on  the  iine  drawn  for  the  projeftion  of  the 
balcony  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony 
or  breaff  rail,  which  is  34  feet  from  the  deck  fet  off  . 
the  tliicknefs  of  the  rail  below  that,  and  deferibe  the 
balcony,  keeping  it  parallel  to  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and 
terminating  it  at  the  line  drawn  for  the  after  part  of  the 
quarter- piece  neareft  the  fide  ;  and  the  whole  balcony 
w  ill  then  be  reprefented. 

■I’he  upper  gallery  is  then  to  be  deferibed^  In  order- 
to  this,  its  length  muft  be  determined,  which  may  be 
ji  feet.  Set  off  this  diftance  from  the  fide  timber 
forward  with  the  ftieer ;  and  at  this  point  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  fide  timber,  which  line  will  reprefent  the 
fore  part  of  the  gallery.  Then  take  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  and  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  breaft  rail  on  a  perpendicular,  and  fet 
it  off  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  ftool  rail  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  fore  part  of 
the  gallery,  from  which  to  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter 
piece  draw  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  rail  below, 
which  line  will  be  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  rim  rail; 
and  its  thicknefs  being  fet  off,  the  lower  edge  may  alfo 
be  drawn.  From  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  fet  up  an 
'extent  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  lower  ^im  rail 
and  middle  flool  rail,  and  deferibe  the  upper  ftool  rail, 
the  after  end  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  quar¬ 
ter  piece,  and  the  fore  end  by  the  line  for  the  length 
of  the  gallery.  There  may  be  three  fafhes  drawn  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  rails  as  before ;  and  hence  the  upper 
gallery  will  be  formed. 

The  upper  ftnifhing  ftiould  be  next  drawn,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  i4  foot  lefs  than  die  upper  gallery. 
J)raw  a  line  parallel  to  the  rake  of  the  ftern  for  the 
fore  end  of  it,  and  let  the  upper  part  of  the  top  fide 
be  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  rail,  from  which  fet 
down  three  inches  for  the  thickncfs  of  the  rail,  and  der 
Icribe  it.  Deferibe  alfo  another  rail  of  the  fame  length 
and  thickncfs  as  the  former,  and  eight  inches  below  ; 
from  the  end  of  which  a  Terpentine  line  may  be  drawn 
•down  to  the  upper  ftool  rail,  and  the  upper  ‘fiaiftiing 
will  be  completed. 

The  ftern  being  now  finifhed,  the  rudder  only  remains 
to  be  drawn.  The  breadth  of  the  rudder  at  the  lower 
part  is  to  be  determined  from  the  proportions,  and  fet 
off  from  the  line  representing  the  aft  part  of  the  ftern- 
poft  ;  which  line  alfo  reprefents  the  fore  part  of  the  rud¬ 
der.  Then  determine  on  the  lower  hance,  letting  it  be 
jio  higher  than  is  juft  fufficient,  whkh  may  be  about 
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one  foot  above  the  load  water-line,  and  fet  off  its  breadth  Application 
at  that  place  taken  from  the  proportions.  Then  a  line 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  breadth  fet  off  at  the  lowerfo^t]^^ 
part  will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rudder  below”  the  low'€raru6hon  of 
hance.  There  mayi  alfb  be  another  hance  about  the  ^ 

height  of  the  lower  deck.  The  ufe  of  tlicfe  breaks  or  » 
hances  is  to  reduce  the  breadth  as  it  rifes  toward  the 
head.  The  aft  part  may  be  drawn  above  the  lower 
hance,  the  break  at  the  lower  hance  being  about  ten 
inches,  and  the  break  at  the  upper  hance  lix  inches.  — 

The  back  may  be  then  drawn.  It  is  of  elm,  about 
four  inches  thick  on  the  aft  part.  That  thicknefs  be¬ 
ing  fet  off,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  hance  to 
the  lower  end,  will  reprefent  the  hack.  The  head  of 
the  rudder  fhould  be  as  high  as  to  receive  a  tiller  above 
the  upper  deck.  Therefore  fet  off  the  fi2.e  of  the  head 
above  the  upper  deck,  and  draw  a  line  from  thence  to 
the  break  at  the  upper  hance,  and  the  aft  part  of  the 
rudder  will  be  reprefented  all  the  way  up.  The  beard¬ 
ing  ftiould  be  drawn,  by  fetting  off  the  breadth  of  it 
at  the  keel  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  rudder,  which  may  . 
be  nine  inches.  Set  off  alfo  the  breadth  at  the  head  of 
the  wing  tranfom,  which  may  be  a  foot.  Then  a  line 
being  drawn  through  thefe  two  points,'  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  rudder  to  about  a  foot  above  the  wing  tranfom,. 
and  the  bearding  will  be  Teprefented.  As  the  bearding 
is  a  very  nice  point,  and  the  workir\g  of  the  rudder  de¬ 
pending  very  much  upon  it,  it  ftiould  always  be  very 
particularly  confidered.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to  beard 
the  rudder  to  a  (harp  edge  at  the  middle  line,  by  which 
the  main  piece  is  reduced  more  than  neceffary.  The 
rudder  fhould,  however,  be  bearded  from  the  fide  of 
the  pintles,  and  the  fore  fide  made  to  the  form  of  the 
pintles. 

The  pintles  and  braces  may  nestt  be  drawn.  In  order 
to  which  determine  the  place  of  the  upper  one,  which 
muft  be  fo  difpofed  that  the  (traps  fhall  come  round  the 
head  of  the  ttandard,  which  is  againft  the  head  of  the 
ftern-poft  on  the  gun-deck,  and  meet  at  the  middle 
line.  By  this  means  there  is  double  feciirity  both  ta 
the  brace  and  ftandard.  To  obtain  thofe  advantages, 
it  muft  therefore  be  placed  about  four  inches  above  the 
wing  tranfom  ;  the  fecond  muft  be  placed  juft  below  the 
gun-deck  fo  as  to  bolt  in  the  middle  of  the  deck  tran¬ 
fom,  and  the  reft  may^  be  fpaced  equally  between  the 
lower  one,  which  may  be  about  fix  inches  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel.  The  number  of  them  are  ge¬ 
nerally  feven  pair  upon  this  clafs  of  fhips;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  may  be  regulated  by  the  diftance  between  the  fecond 
and  upper  one,  making  the  diftance  between  the  reft: 
nearly  the  fame.  The  length  of  all  the  braces  will  be 
found  by  fetting  off  the  length  of  the  lower  one,  which 
may  be  eight  feet  afore  the  back  of  the  ftern-poft,  and 
alfo  the  length  of  the  third,  which  is  four  feet  and  a  half 
afore  the  back  of  the  ftern-poft  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other  will  limit  the  interme¬ 
diate  ones,  as  will  appear  on  the  Iheer  draught.  The 
braces  will  feem  to  diminifh  in  length  very  much  as 
they  go  tip ;  but  when  meafured  or  viewed  on  the 
(kape  of  ths  body,  they  wiU  all  be  nearly  of  an  equal 
length.  The  length  of  the  Itraps  of  the  pintles  which 
come  upon  the  rudder  may  all  be  witliin  four  inches  of 
the  aft  fide  of  the  rudder  and  the  rudder  being  a  flat 
furface,  they  will  all  appear  of  the  proper  lengths. 

II.  Of  th4  halfbnadih  end  body  — The  half* 

c  breadth 
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c.  (Jon- middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan. 

(Irudtion.  of  duce  all  the  frames  downwards,  and  alfo  the  fore  and  af- 
bhips.  ter  perpendiculars.  Then  from  the  place  in  the  fheer- 
U-'  ^  ■  plan,  where  the  height  of  breadth-lines  interfe6f  the 

ilem,  fquare  down  to  the  middle  line  the  fore  and  aft 
part  of  the  rabbet  and  the  fbre  part  of  the  flein. 
Take  from  the  dimenfions  what  the  flem  is  Tided  at  that 
place,  and  fet  off  half  of  it  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  through  which  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  middle  line  through  the  three  lines  fqiiared  down, 
and  the  half-breadth  of  the  flem  will  be  reprefented  in 
the  half-breadth  plan.  Take  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank 
of  the  bottom,  which  is  44  inches,  and  defcribe  tbc  rab¬ 
bet  of  the  flem  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 

From  the  points  of  interfedlion  of  the  height  of 
breadth  lines  with  the  counter  timber  at  the  fide,  and 
with  the  counter  timber  at  the  middle  line,  draw  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth 
plan,  from  w'hich  fet  off  the  half  breadth  of  the  coun¬ 
ter  on  the  line  firft  drawn;  and  from  this  point  to  the 
interfeftion  of  the  line  laft  drawn,  wnth  the  middle  line 
draw  a  curve,  and  the  half  breadth  of  the  counter  will 
be  reprefented  at  the  height  of  breadth,  which  will  be 
the  broadeft  part  of  the  ftern. 

Take  the  main  half  breadth  of  timber  dead  flat  from 
the  dimenfions,  and  lay  it  off  from  the  middle  line  on 
dead  flat  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Take  alfo  from  the 
dimenfions  the  main  half  breadth  of  every  timber,  and 
ftt  off  each  from  the  middle  line  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
from  the  end  of  the  line  reprefenting  the  half  breadth 
of  the  counter  through  all  the  points,  fet  off  on  the  tim¬ 
bers,  and  terminatiRg  at  the  aft  part  of  the  ftern,  will 
be  the  main  half  breadth  line.  Take  from  the  dimen¬ 
fions  the  top-timber  half  breadth,  and  defcribe  the  top- 
timber  half-breadth  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  main  half-breadth  line. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  half  breadth  of  the  ri- 
fing,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  on  the  corre- 
fponding  timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  obferving, 
where  tlie  word  outftde  is  exprefled  in  the  tables,  the 
half  breadth  for  that  timber  muft  be  fet  off  above  or 
on  the  outftde  of  the  middle  line.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
through  thefe  points  will  be  the  half  breadth  of  rifing 
in  the  half  brtadth  plan. 

It  will  now  be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  body  plan. 
Draw  a  horizontal  line  (fig.  35.),  which  is  called  the 
hafeline^  from  the  right  hand  extremity  of  which  eiedl 
a  perpendicular.  Then  fet  off  on  the  bafe  line  the 
main  half  breadth  at  dead  flat,  and  eredl  another  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  from  that  fet  off  the  main  half  breadth 
again,  and  ^redl  a  third  perpendicular.  The  firft  per¬ 
pendicular,  as  already  obferved,  is  called  the  fide  line 
of  the  fore  body  ;  the  fecond  the  middle  line  j  and  the 
third  the  fide  line  of  the  after  body. 

Take  from  tlie  dimenfions  the  heights  of  the  diago¬ 
nals  up  the  middle  line,  and  fet  them  from  the  bafe  up 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan.  Take  alfo  their  diltan- 
ces  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe,  and  fet  them  off. 
Set  off  alfo  their  heights  up  the  fide  lines,  and  draw  the 
diagonals.  Then  take  from  the  fheer  plan  the  heights 
of  the  lower  height  of  breadth  line,  and  fet  them  off 
upon  the  middle  line  In  the  body  plan  j  through  thefe 
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points  lines  are  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  Application 

terminating  at  the  fide  lines.  In  like  manner  proceed 

with  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line.  fo^the  Con! 

The  lifiiig  is  next  to  be  fet  off  on  the  body  plan  ;  itAru(5>ion  of" 
muft,  however,  he  firft  deferibed  in  the  flaecr  plan  :  ahips. 

Take,  therefore,  the  heights  from  the  dimenfions,  and  ^  ‘ 
fet  them  off  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan,  and  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe  points  will 
be  the  lifing  line  in  tSe  fheer  plan.  Then  take  from 
the  dimenfions  the  rifing  heights  of  dead  fiat.  Set  it 
off  in  the  body  plan,  and  draw  a  horizontal  line.  Now 
take  all  the  rifing  heights  from  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet 
them  off  in  the  body  plan  from  the  line  drawn  for  the 
rifing  height  of  dead  flat,  and  draw  horizontal  lines 
through  thefe  points.  Take  from  the  half-breadth 
plan  the  half  breadths  of  the  rifing,  and  fet  them  off 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  centres 
of  the  floor  fweeps,of  the  correfponding  timbers  will 
be  obtained. 

Trom  th«  half-breadth  plan  take  the  main  half-" 
breadth  Hues,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body  plan  on  the  correfponding  lines  before  drawn 
for  the  lower  height  of  breadth  ;  and  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  thefe  lines  fet  off  towards  the  middle  line  the 
lengths  of  the  lower  breadth  fweeps  refpeilively. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  diftance  of  each  frame 
from  the  middle  line  on  the  diagonals,  and  fet  them  off 
from  the  middle  line  on  their  refpedfive  dvigonal  line?. 

Now  thefe  diftances  being  fet  off,  and  the  lower  breadth 
and  floor  fweeps  deferibed,  the  fiiape  of  the  frames 
below  the  breadth  line  may  eafily  be  drawn  as  follows: 

Place  one  point  of  a  compafs  in  the  diftance  fet  off  for 
the  length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweep,  and  extend  tlie 
other  to  the  point  which  terminates  the  breadth,  and 
defcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle  downwards,  which  will  in* 
terfed  the  points  fet  off  on  the  upper  diagonal  lines, 
letting  it  pafs  as  lov/  as  convenient.  Then  fix  one  point 
of  the  compafles  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  fweep,  and 
extend  the  other  to  the  point  fet  off  on  the  fourth  dia¬ 
gonal,  W’hich  is  the  floor  head ;  and  defcribe  a  circle  to 
interfea  as  many  of  the  points  fet  off  on  the  diagonals 
as  it  will.  Then  draw  a  curve  from  the  back  of  the 
lower  breadth  fweep,  through  the  points  on  the  diago¬ 
nals,  to  the  back  6f  the  floor  fweep.  Defcribe  alfo 
another  curve  from  the  back  of  the  fioor  fweep  through 
the  points  on  the  lower  diagonals,  and  terminating  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  that  part 
of  the  frame -below  the  breadth  will  be  formed.  In  like 
manner  defcribe  the  other  frames.  « 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  frames  at  the  lower 
heiglit  of  breadth  draw  lines  parallel  'to  the  middle 
line,  and  terminating,  at  the  upper  height  of  breadth 
line,  and  from  thence  fet  off  the  upper  breadth  fweeps; 
now  fix  ©ne  point  of  the  compafs  in  the  centres  of  ihe 
upper  breadth  fweeps  fuccefiively,  and  the  other  poiat 
to  the  extremities  of  the  frames,  and  defcribe  circles 
upwards.  Then  from  the  fheer  plan,  take  off  the  " 
heights  of  the  top-timber  lines,  and  fet  them  off  in 
the  body  plan,  drawing  liorizontal  lines  ;  upon  which 
fet  off  the  top-timber  halfbreadths  taken  from  the  * 
correfponding  timbers  in  the  half-bfeadth  plan  ;  and  by  ^ 
deferibing  curves  from  the  back  of  the  upper  breadth 
fweeps  through  the  points  fet  off  on  the  feventh  or  up- 
per  ^  diagonal  ;  and  interfering  the  top-timber  half- 
breadtlis,  the  timbers  will  then  be  formed  from  the 
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Application  l<efl  to  the  top  of  the  fide.  The  upper  end  of  the 
timbers  may  be  determined  by  taking  the  feveral 

to  th^  upper  part  of  the  top  fide  above  the  . 

fruition  (ft^p-tirnber  line,  and  letting  them  off  above  the  top- 
iiliips.  timber  line  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  body 
plan.  The  lovv^er  parts  of  the  timbers  are  ended  at  the 
rabbet  of  the  keel  ns  follows ;  With  an  extent  of  4^ 
inches,  the  tliicknefs  of  the  bottom,  and  one  leg  of 
the  compaffes  at  the  place  where  the  line  for  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  keel  intcrfedls  the  bafe  line  ;  with  the  other 
leg  defcribe  an  arch  to  interfedl  the  keel  line  and  the 
bafe.  1  hen  fix  one  point  at  the  iriterfedion  of  the 
aj-ch  and  keel,  and  from  the  point  of  interfe6lion  of  the 
keel  and  bafe  detcribe  another  arch  to  interfedt  the  for¬ 
mer.  Then  from  the  interfedfion  of  thefe  arches 
draw  one  llraight  line  to  the  interfedlion  of  the  keel 
and  bafe,  and  another  to  the  interfedfion  of  the  lower 
arch  and  the  keel,  and  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  will  be 
deferibed  at  the  main  frame.  All  the  timbers  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  Ihip  which  have  no  rifing  terminate 
at  the  interfcdlion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet  with 
the  bafe  line  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  timbers,  having 
a  I'ifing,  end  in  the  centre  of  the  rabbet,  that  is,  where 
the  two  circles  interfedl.  d’hofe  timbers  which  are  near 
the  after  end  of  the  keel  miifl  be  ended  by  fetting  off 
the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  at  the  port  in  the  half- 
breadth  plan,  and  defcribe  the  tapering  of  the  keel. 
Then  at  the  *  correfponding  timbers  take  off  the  half¬ 
breadth  of  the  keel ;  fet  it  off  in  the  body  plan,  and 
defcribe^ the  rabbet  as  before,  letting  every  timber  end 
where  the  two  circles  for  its  refpedfive  rabbet  interfedl. 

To  defcribe  the  fide  counter  or  ftern  timber,  take 
the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  the  lower  counter,  up¬ 
per  counter,  and  top-timber  line  at  the  fide ;  from  the 
flieer  plan  transfer  them  to  the  body  plan,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  horizontal  lines.  Divide  the  diflance 
between  the  wing  tranfom  and  lower  counter  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  through  the  two  points  of  divifion 
draw  two  horizontal  lines.  Draw  alfo  a  horizontal  line 
tquidifiant  from  the  upper  counter  and  the  top-timber 
line  in  the  flieer  plan,  and  transfer  them  to  the  body 
plan. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  interfe<ffion  of  the  aft  fide 
of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  fide,  with  the  wing  tranfom 
at  the  fide  in  the  fheer  plan,  draw  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Draw  alfo 
perpendicular  lines  from  the  points  where  the  upper  and 
lower  tranfoms  touch  the  ftern-poft  ;  from  the  points  of 
interfedlion  of  the  ftern  timber  with  the  two  horizontal 
jinesdrawn  between, [and  from  the  interfcdlion  of  the  ftern 
timber  with  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  upper 
counter  and  top-timber  line.  Then  curves  muft  be  form¬ 
ed  in  the  half-breadth  plan  for  the  ftiape  of  the  body  at 
each  of  thefe  heights.  In  order  to  which,  begin  with 
the  horizontal  or  level  line  rep refeu ting  the  height  of  the 
wing  tranfom  in  the  body  plan.  Lay  a  flip  of  paper 
to  that  line,  and  mark  on  it  the  middle  line  and  the 
timbers  37,  3  ;,  33,  and  ^9  ;  transfer  the  flip  to  the 
half-breadth  plan,  placing  the  point  marked  on  it  for 
the  middle  line  exadlly  on  the  middle  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  and  fet  off  the  half-breadths  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  37,  35,  33,  and  29,  and  defcribe  a  curve 
through  thefe  points,  and  to  interfedl  the  perpendicular 
drawn  from  the  flieer  plan.  In  like  manner  proceed 
with  the  horizontal  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  coun¬ 
ters,  between  the  lower  counter  and  wing  tranfom, 
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above  the  upper  counter  and  top 'timber  line  ;  and  from  Application 
the  interfeaions  of  the  curve  drawn  in  the  half- breadth  of  the  fore¬ 
plan,  with  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the  fheer 
plan,  take  the  dillances  to  the  middle  line,  and  fet  ikru<5l:^on^of 
them  off  on  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  body  plan  ;  Ships, 
then  a  curve  deferibed  through  the  feveral  points  thus  -y— 
fet'off  will  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  ftern  timber. 

The  round-up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  upper  and  lower 
counter,  may  be  taken  from  the  fheer  draught,  and  fet 
off  at  the  middle  line  above  their  refpedlive  level  lines 
in  the  body  plan,  by  which  the  round-up  of  each  may 
be  drawn.  1  he  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom  may 
alfo  be  taken  from  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  off  at  the 
middle  line,  abaft  the  perpendicular  for  the  wing  tran¬ 
fom  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  whence  the  round  aft  of 
the  wing  tranfom  may  be  deferibed. 

'Fhe  after  body  being  now  finifhed,  it  remains  to 
form  the  fore  body ;  but  as  the  operation  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  both,  a  repetition  is  therefore  unneceffary,  ex¬ 
cept  in  tliofe  parts  which  require  a  different  procefs. 

The  foremoft  timbers  end  on  the  ftern,  and  confe- 
quently  the  method  of  deferibing  the  ending  of  them 
differs  from  that  ufed  for  the  timbers  ufed  in  the  after 
body.  Draw  a  line  in  the  body  plan  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  at  a  diftance  equal  to  the  half  of  what 
the  ftern  is  fided.  In  the  fheer  plan  take  the  height 
of  the  point  of  interfcdlion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  ftern  with  the  timber  which  is  required 
to  be  ended,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  line  before  drawn  in 
the  body  plan.  Then  take  the  extent  between  the 
points  of  interfcdlion  of  the  timber  with  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  the  rabbet,  and  with  one  leg  of  the 
compaffes  at  the  extremity  of  the  diftance  laid  off  in  the 
body  plan  defcribe  a  circle,  and  the  timbers  may  then 
pafs  over  the  back  of  this  circle.  Now,  by  applying 
a  fmall  fquare  to  the  timber,  and  letting  the  back  of  it 
interfedl  the  point  fet  off  for  the  lower  part  of  the  rab¬ 
bet,  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  and  the  ending  of 
the  timbers  will  be  deferibed. 

.  The  foremoft  timbers  differ  alfo  very  much  at  the 
head  from  thofe  In  the  after  body :  For  fince  the  fhip 
carries  her  breadth  fo  far  forward  at  the  top-timber  line, 
it  therefore  occafions  the  two  foremoft  frames  to  fall 
out  at  the  head  beyqnd  the  breadth,  whence  they  are 
called  knuckle  timbers.  They  are  thus  deferibed : 

The  height  of  the  top-timber  line  being  fet  off  In  the 
body  plan,  fet  off  on  it  the  top  half  breadth  taken  from 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  at  that  place  draw  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  ;  then  from  the  fheer  plan  take  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  fide,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  perpendicular  in 
the  body  plan  :  Take  alfo  the  breadth  of  the  rail  at 
the  top-timber  line  in  the  flieer  plan,  and  fet  It  off  be¬ 
low  the  top-timber  line  at  the  perpendicular  line  in  the 
body  plan,  and  the  flraight  part  of  the  knuckle  timber 
to  be  drawn  will  be  determined.  7'hen  from  the  lafl 
mentioned  point  fet  off  defcribe  a  curve  through  the 
points  fet  off  for  the  timber  down  to  the  upper 
breadth,  and  the  whole  knuckle  timber  will  be  formed. 

It  will  hence  be  feen  that  thofe  timbers  forward  will  fall 
out  beyond  the  main  breadth  with  a  hollow,  contrary 
to  the  reft  of  the  top  fide,  which  falls  within  the  main 
breadth  with  a  hollow. 

The  fore  and  after  bodies  being  now  formed,  the  wa¬ 
ter  lines  muft  next  be  deferibed  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
in  order  to  prove  the  fairnefs  of  the  bodies.  In  this 
draught  the  water  lines  are  all  reprefented  parallel  to 

the 
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Applicatio’.  keel  j  tkeir  height$  may,  therefore,  be  taken  from 
coirg^ Rules rtieer  plan,  and  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  draw- 
to  the  Con-  horizontal  lines,  and  the  water  lines  will  be  repre- 
ftrudion  of  Tented  in  the  body  plan.  In  (hips  that  draw  more  wa- 
Ships  ter  abaft  than  aTore,  the  water  lines  will  not  be  parallel 
to  the  keel  ,*  in  this  cal'e,  the  heights  mu  ft  be  taken  at 
every  timber  in  the  ftieer  plan,  and  fet  off  on  their  c©r- 
rcfponding  timbers  in  the  body  plan  ;  and  curves  being 
defcribed  through  the  feveral  points,  will  reprelent  the 
W’ater  lines  in  the  body  plan. 

^  'J  ake  the  diftances  trom  the  middle  line  to  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  interfecf  the  different  timbers  in 
the  body  plan,  and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  From  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  in  the  Jheer  plan  interfeds  the 
aJt  part  of  the  rabbet  of  tht  fternpoft  draw  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  and 
upon  thefe  perpendiculars  fet  off  from  the  middle  line 
the  halt  tliicknefs  of  the  fternpoft  at  its  correfponding 
water  line  ;  which  may  be  taken  from  the  body  plan, 
by  fetting  off  the  fize  of  the  poll  at  the  head  and  the 
keel,  and  drawing  a  line  for  the  tapering  of  it ;  and 
where  the  line  fo  drawn  interfedls  the  water  lines,  that 
will  be  the  half  thicknefs  required ;  then  take  an  extent 
in  the  compaffes  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  and 
fix  one  point  w'here  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poft  in- 
terfedts  the  perpendicular,  and  with  the  other  deferibe 
a  circle,  from  the  back  of  which  the  water  lines  may 
j>ars  through  their  refpeftive  points  fet  off,  and  end  at 
the  Tore  part  of  the  half  breadth  plan,  proceeding  in 
the  fame  manner  as  with  the  after  part.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  water  line  to  the  point  fet  off  for  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  poft  will  reprefent  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  poft  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rabbet  of 
the  Item  may  be  reprefented.  The  water  lines  being 
all  defcribed,  it  will  be  feen  if  the  body  is  fair;  and  if 
the  timbers  require  any  alteration,  it  fliould  be  compli¬ 
ed  with. 

The  cant  timbers  of  the  after  body  may  next  be  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ;  in  order  to  which  the 
cant  of  the  faftiion-piece  muft  firft  be  reprefented.  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore  the  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  alfo  the  Jhape 
of  a  level  line  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  ;  then 
fet  ^  off  the  breadth  of  the  wing  tranfom  at  the  end, 
which  is  one  foot  four  inches,  and  that  wdll  be  the  place 
where  the  head  of  the  fafhion-piece  will  come  :  now  to 
determine  the  cant  of  it,  the  Jhape  of  the  body  muft  be 
confidered  ;  as  it  muft  be  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  preferve  as  great  a  ftraightnefs  as  is  poffible  for  the 
ftiape  of  the  timber,  by  which  means  the  timber  will  be 
much  ftronger  than  if  it  were  crooked ;  the  cant  muft 
alfo  be  confidered,  in  order  to  let  the  timber  have  as 
little  bevelling  as  poffible.  Let,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
the  timber  be  fet  off  on  the  middle  line,  two  feet  afore 
timber  35  ;  and  then  drawing  a  line  from  thence  to  the 
point  fet  off  on  the  level  line  for  the  wing  tranfom, 
the  cant  of  the  faJhion  piece  will  be  defcribed,  and  will 
be  found  fituated  in  the  beft  manner  poffible  to  anfwer 
tlie  before  mentioned  purpofes. 

'i  he  cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  being  reprefented,  the 
cant  of  the  other  timbers  may  now  be  ealily  determi¬ 
ned.  Let  timber  29  be  the  foremoft  cant  timber  in  the 
after  body,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  timber  28  ;  then 
obferve  how  many  frames  there  are  between  timber  28 
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and  the  faJhionpiece,  which  wdll  be  found  to  be  nmCjAnplkation 

namely,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37. 

divide  the  diftance  between  timber  28  and  the  faff  ion- 

piece  on  the  middle  line  into  10  equal  parts  :  Divide  aru<5fion  of 

alfo  the  correfponding  portion  of  the  main  half  breadth  Ships. 

lines  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  ;  and  ftraiglit  V— ^ 

lines  joining  the  correfponding  points  at  the  middle  line 

with  thofe  in  the  half-breadth  line  will  reprefent.  the 

cant  timbers  in  the  after  body. 

The  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  faffion-piece  re- 
prefents  the  aft  ftde  of  it,  which  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  tranfoms  ;  biit  in  order  to  help  the  converfion  with 
regard  to  the  lower  tranfoms,  there  may  be  two  more 
faff  ion -pieces  abaft  the  former;  therefore  the  foremoft 
faffion-piece,  or  that  which  is  already  defcribed  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  may  only  take  the  ends  of  the  three 
upper  tranfoms,  which  are,  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck  : 
the  middle  faffion-piece  may  take  the  four  next,  and 
the  after  faff  ion  piece  the  lower  ones;  therefore  fet  off  in 
the  half-breadth  plan  the  fidiiig  of  the  middle  and  after 
faffion-piece,  which  may  be  1 3  inches  each  ;  then  by 
drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  foremoft  faffion-piece,  at 
the  aforefaid  diftance  from  each  other,  the  middle  and 
after  faffion-piece  will  be  reprefented  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

The  faffion-piece  and  tranfoms  yet  remain  to  be  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  ffeer  plan  ;  in  order  to  which,  let  the 
number  of  tranfoms  be  determined,  which,  for  fo  lar^e' 
a  buttock,  maybe  feven  below  the  deck  tranfom  :  draw 
them  with  a  pencil,  beginning  with  the  wing,  the  upper 
fide  of  which  is  reprefented  by  a  level  line  at  its  height; 
fet  off  its  fiding  below  that,  and  draw  a  level  line  for 
the  lower  edge.  The  filling  tranfom  follows;  which 
IS  merely  for  the  piirpofe  of  filling  the  vacancy  between 
the  under  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
deck  plank  :  it  may  therefore  be  reprefented  by  draw¬ 
ing  two  level  lines  for  the  upper  and  lower  edge,  lea¬ 
ving  about  two  inches  between  the  upper  edge  and  lov/er 
edge  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  four  inches  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gun- deck  plank ;  then  the  deck  tran¬ 
fom  muft  be  governed  by  the  gun-deck,  letting  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  gun-deck  plank  reprefent  the  upper  fide- 
of  it,  and  fetting  off  its  fiding  below  that ;  the.  under 
edge  may  alfo  be  drawn  :  the  tranfoms  below  the  deck 
may  all  be  fided  equally*  which  may  be  1 1  inches  ; 
they  muft  alfo  have  a  liifficient  diftance  between  to* 
admit  the  circulation  of  the  air  to  preferve  them,  which 
may  be  about  three  inches. 

^  The  tranfoms-being  now  drawn  with  a  pencil,  the  fa- 
Jhion-piece  muft  next  be  defcribed  in  the  Jlieer  plan,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  tranfoms  as  they  appear  in 
that  plan  will  be  determined.  As  the  foremoft  faffion- 
piece  reaches  above  the  upper  tranfom,  it  may  therefore 
be  firft  defcribed  :  in  order  to  which,  draw  a  fufficlent 
riumber  of  level  lines  in  the  Jlieer  plan  ;  or,  as  the  water 
lines  are  level,  draw  therefore  one  line  between  the  up¬ 
per  water  line  and  the  wing  tranfom,  and  one  above 
the  wing  tranfom  at  the  intended  height  of  the  head 
of  the  faffion-piece,  which  may  be  about  five  feet  ; 
then  take  the  height  of  thefe  two  level  lines,  and  tranfl 
fer  them  to  the  body  plan  ;  and  take  off  two  or  three 
timbers  and  run  them  in  the  liall-breadth  plan,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  water  lines  were  done  ;  then  from 
the  point  where  the  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  fa- 
Jhion-picce,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  interfed^s  the  le¬ 
vel 
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Application  vel  line  dfawn  for  tlic  head  of  the  fafhion-piece,  draw 
of  cKc  fore-^p  perpendicular  to  the  faid  line  iii  the  fliecr  plan, 
^oThe  a  point.  Again,  from  the  interfedfion  of  the 

ftriidion  of  cant  line,  with  the  level  line  for  the  wing  tranfom^  in 
Ships,  the  half  breadth  plan,  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  wing 
tranfom  in  the  (lieer  plan.  Alfo  draw  perpendiculars 
from  the  points  where  the  cant  line  in  the  half-breadth 
plan  interfedh  the  level  line  below  the  wing  tranfom, 
and  alfo  the  water  line^  to  the  correfponding  lines  in 
the  Iheer  plan ;  then  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe. 
points  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  foremoil  fa- 
ih ion-piece  in  the  fhecr  plan.  In  the  lame  manner  the 
middle  and  after  faihion-picces  may  be  deferibed  ;  ob- 
ferving  to  let  the  middle  one  run  up  no  higher  than  the 
under  part  of  the  deck  tranfom,  and  the  after  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  fourth  tranfom  under  the  deck.  The 
tranfoms  may  now  be  drawn  with  ink,  as  their  lengths 
are  limited  by  the  faihion-pieces. 

Neither  the  head  nor  the  forefide  of  the  {lernpoft  are 
yet  deferibed  ;  take,  therefore,  from  the  dimeniions,  the 
breadth  of  the  poft  on  the  keel,  and  fet  it  off  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  from  the  aft  fide  of  poll.  1  he 
head  of  the  poll  muil  next  be  determined,  which  muft 
juil  be  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  helm-pofl  tranfom 
and  the  tiller  coming  between  it  and  the  upper  deck 
beam ;  the  height  therefore  that  is  neceifary  will  be  one 
foot  nine  inches  above  the  wing  tranfom.  Now  draw 
a  level  line  at  that  height,  upon  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  llernpoft  at  tiiat  place,  taken  from  the  dimen- 
fions,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  point  fet  off 
on  the  keel  will  be  the  forefide  of  the  fternpoil ;  obfer- 
ving,  however,  not  to  draw  the  line  through  the  tran¬ 
foms,  as  it  will  only  appear  between  them.  The  inner 
poft  may  be  drawn,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  forward 
^  from  the  fternpoft,  and  drawing  a  ftraiglit  line  as  be- 
■  fore,  continuing  it  no  higher  than  the  under  fide  of 
V  the  wing  tranfom. 

The.  cant-timbers  in  the  after  body  being  deferibed, 
together  wn'th  the  parts  dependent  on  them,  thofe  in  the 
fore  body  may  be  next  formed  ;  in  order  to  which,  the 
foremoft  and  aftermoft  cant  timbers  muft  be  firft  deter¬ 
mined,  and  alfo  the  cant  of  the  foremoft  ones.  The 
foremoft  cant-timber  will  extend  fo  far  forw^ard  as  to  be 
named  ;  the  cant  on  the  middle  line  may  be  one  foot 
four  inches  afore  fquarc  timber  W,  and  on  the  main  half 
breath  line  one  foot  nine  inches  afore  timber  Y  ;  in 
which  fituation  the  line  may  be  drawn  for  the  cant ; 
the  aftermoft  may  be  timber  The  cant  timbers 
may  now  be  deferibed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in 
the^  after  body,  namely,  by  fpacing  them  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  cant  timber  Q  and  the  fquare  timber  P,  both 
on  the  main  half  breadth  aiKl  middle  lines,  and  draw¬ 
ing  ftraiglit  lines  between  the  t  orrefpoiidiiig  points,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  them  run  oat  to  tlie  top-timber  half¬ 
breadth  line,  where  it  comes  without  the  main  half 
*  breadth  line. 

The  hawfe  pieces  muft  next  be  laid  down  in  the  halt 
breadth  plan  ;  the  Tides  of  which  muft  look  fore  and  aft 
wnth  the  fhip  upon  account  of  the  round  of  the  bow. 
Take  thefiding^of  the  apron,  w'liich  may  be  about  four 
inches  more  than  the  ‘ftem,  ^  and  fet  off  half  of  :t  from 
the  middle  line,  drawing  a  line  Trom  the  main  half 
breadth  to  the  foremoft  cant  timber,  Which  ^w^ill  repre- 
frnt  tlie  loreinoft  edge  of  the  kniglit -head  ;  then  from 
•hat  fet  oft*  the  Tiding  of  knight-head,  which  may 
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be  one  foot  four  inches,  and  draw  the  aft  fide  oF  itvArplicatJan 
The  hawfe  pieces  may  then  be  drawn,  which  are  fonP^'f  /be  fore- 
in  number,  by  fetting  off  their  Tidings,  namely,  one  foot 
fix  inches  parallel  from  the  knight-head  and  from  each 
other  ;  and  ftraight  lines  being  drawn  from  the  main  Ships, 
half  breadth  line  to  the  foremoft  cant  timber  will  repre*  — v-— ^ 
fent  them.  ' 

The  hawfe  holes  fhouTd  be  deferibed  in  fucli  a  man* 
ner  as  to  wound  the  hawfe  pieces  as  little  as  poflible  ; 
they  may  therefore  be  placed  fo  that  the  joint  of  the 
hawfe  pieces  fhall  be  in  the  centre  of  the  holes,  whence 
they  wc^il  only  cut  half  the  hawfe  pieces.  Take  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  hawfe  holes,  which  is  one  foot  fix 
inches,  and  fet  off  the  foremoft  one,  or  that  next  the 
middle  line,  on  the  joint  TjetW'een  the  firft  and  fecond 
hawfe  piece  ;  then  fet  off  the  other  on  the  joint  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hawfe  piece ;  and  fmall  lines  beings 
drawn  acrofs  the  main  half  breadth  at  their  refpedlfvc 
places  will  reprefent  the  hawfe  holes  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

The  hawfe  holes  fiiould  next  be  reprefented  in  the 
iheer  plan.  In  this  clafs  of  fiiips  they  are  always  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  middle  between  the  cheeks  ;  therefore  fet 
off  their  diameter,  namely,  one  foot  fix  inches,  between 
the  cheeks,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  cheeks  for 
their  upper  and  lower  part.  Then  to  determine  their 
fituation  agreeable  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  which  is 
the  fore  and  aft  way,  draw  perpendiculars  from  their 
interfe£lious  with  the  main  half-breadth  line  to  the 
lines  drawn  between  the  cheeks,  and  their  true  fitua- 
tionsj  the  fore  and  aft  way,  will  be  obtained  ;  and,  by 
defenbing  them  round  or  circular,  according  to  the 
points  fet  off,  they  will  be  reprefented  as  they  'appear 
in  the  (beer  plan. 

The  apron  may  be  drawn  in  the  fheer  plan^  fetting 
off  its  bignefs  from  the  ftem,  and  letting  it  come  fo-low 
that  the  fcarf  may  be  about  two  feet  higher  than  •  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  fore  foot ;  by  which  it  will  give  fhip 
to  the  fcarfs  of  the  ftem.  It  may  run  up  td  'the  head  of 
the  ftem*  ^ 

The  cutting  down  fhould  next  be  drawn.  Take  there¬ 
fore  from  the  tables  of  dimenfions  the  different  heights 
there  exprefled,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fiieeir 
plan  :  then  curve  deferibed  through  the  points  fet  ofiv 
from  the  ianer  poft  aft  to  the  apron  forward,  will  be 
the  cutting  down.  Next  fet  off  from  the  cutting  down 
the  thicknefs  of  the  timber  ftrake,  which  is  84-  inches, 
and  a  curve  deferibed  parallel  to  the  former  will  repre¬ 
fent  the  timber  ftrake,  from  which  the  depth  of  the 
hold  is  always  meafured. 

The  keUon  is  draww,  by  taking  its  depth  from 
the  dimenfious,  and  fetting  it  off  above  the  cutting 
down  line  ;  and  a  curve  deferibed  parallel  to  the  cutting 
down  will  reprefent  the^kdton. 

The  cutting  down  line  being  deferibed,  the  knee  of 
the  dead  wood  abcTt  tiiiiber  27,  being  the  after  floor 
timber,  may  then  be  reprefented.  Set  off  the  fiding 
of  the  floor  abaft  it,  and  ere<ft  a  perpendicular  in  the 
fheer  plan,  w’hich  will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of 
"the  dead  v/ood :  then  the  lore  and  aft  arm  of  the  knee 
may  be  half  the -length  bf  the  whole ‘dead  wood,  and 
'  the  up < arid  down  arm  may  reach  to  the.i^nder  part  6£ 

•  the  lower  tranfom  ;  and  the  wdiole  knee  foay  be  pkced 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  upper  piece  of  the  dead 
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>»pi4ic;it!onwoed  llmll  bait  over  It,  and  be  of  as  much  fubftaace  as 
therefore  the  knee  muft  confequently 
lorheCaii-^  placed  its  whole  thicknefs  below  the  cutting  down 
ftru^'aon  tfline  reprefentmir  the  upper  part  of  the  dead  wo^d 
Ships.  The  (heer  draught,  the  body,  and  half  breadth  plans 

are  now  finilhed,  from  whence  the  fliip  may  be  laid 
down  in  the  mould  loft,  and  alfo  the  whole  frame  ere6t- 
ed.  As,  however,  the  ufe  of  the  diagonal  lines  in  the 
body  plan  has  not  been  fiifficiently  explained,  it  is 
therefore  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  the  followino  illu- 
ilration  of  them. 

wfeofdia.  •  The  diagonal  lines  in  the  body  plan  are  mentioned 
conal  lines.  ?  .  dimenfions  mei'ely  for  the  purpofe  of 

forming  the  body  therefrom  ;  but  after  the  body  is 
formed,  they  are  of  very  principal  ufe,  as  at  their  fta- 
tions  the  ribbands  and  harpins  which  keep  the  body  of 
the  fiiip  together  while  in  her  frames  are  all  deferibed, 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  timbers  in  the  frame  like- 
uife  determined. 

The  lowermoft  diagonal,  orn®  r.  which  is  named  the 
lorjjir  ftrmark,  at  which  place  the  bevellings  are  taken 
for  the  hollow  of  the  floors;  its  fituation  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  middle  between  the  keel  and  the  floor  fir- 
mark. 

_  Second  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  midIhIps,  about  i8 
inches  below  the  floor  head,  and  is  the  flation  where  the 
floor  nbband  is  placed  in  midfhips,  and  likewife  the  floor 
harpin  forward  ;  there  is  alfo  a  bevelling  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  the  way  fore  and  aft,  from  which  it  is  tei-m- 
<id  the Jlrmarh^ 

Third  diagonal,  terminates  the  length  of  the  floors, 
and  IS  therefore  called  the/oor  head.  There  are  likewife 
beveUings  taken  at  this  diagonal  as  far  forward  and  aft  ' 
as  tlie  floor  extends.  The  placing  of  this  diagonal  is 
ot  the  utmofl  confequence  to  the  ftrength'  of  the  ihip 
It  being  fo  near  to  that  part  of  the  bulge  which  takes 
the  ground,  and  ()f  confequence  is  always  liable  to  the 
greatefl  ftrain  ;  it  fliould  therefore  be  placed  as  much 
above  the  bearing  of  the  body  in  midftiips  as  could 
be  conveniently  allowed  by  converfion  of  the  timber  • 
but  afore  and  abaft  it  is  not  of  fo  much  confequence. 

Fourth  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  the 
floor  head  and  the  fifth  diagonal,  at  which  place  a  rib¬ 
band  and  harpin  are  ftationed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  firll 
or  lower  futtock,  from  whence  it  is  named  the  M  fuu 
tocifrmari.  There  are  alfo  bevellings  taken  at  4is 
xliagonat  all  afore  and  aft,  which  being  part  of  the  body 
where  the  timbers  moil  vary,  occafions  them  to  be  the 
greatefl;  bevellings  in  the  w'hole  body. 

Fifth  diagonal  terminates  the  heads  of  the  firft  fut- 
tecks  and  is  therefore  called  the  frjl- futtock  head.  It 
•mould  be  placed  at  a  convenient  diftance  above  the 
floor  head,  in  order  to  give  a  fuflicient.fcarf  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  iecond  futtocks.  There  arc  likewife 
and^ft  taken  at  this  diagonal,  all  fore 

Sixth  diagonal  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  firll  fmtock  head  and  the  feventh  diagonal ; 
at  which  place  the  ribband  and  harpn  are  ftationed  for 
the  fuppoa  of  the  fecond  futtocks.  Bevellings  are  ta- 

'• 

Seventh  ‘diagonal  terminates  the  fecond  futtock 
'  ‘o.theaftcrmoft  floors,  and  afore 

vouxvIl  pL,‘Tr““ 
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bodies.  It  Hiouia  be  placed  in  Application 
midfhips,  as  much  above  the  firll  futtock  head  as  the 
firft  Futtock  is  above  the  floor  head  :  by  which  it  gives 

the  third  futtock  ftrudio^of 

as  the  hrft  futtock  does  to  the  fecond.  There  are  be-  Ships. 

veilings  taken  all  fore  and  aft  at  this  diagonal.  It  is  - v— ' 

named  fecond  futtock  head. 

Eighth  diagonal  is  the  flation  for  the  ribband  and 
harpin  which  fupports  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  placed  between  the  fecond  futtock  head  and  ninth 
diagonal.  It  is  alfo  a  bevelling  place,  and  is  nam.ed  the 
third  futtock  Jirmark. 

Ninth  and  laft  diagonal  is  placed  the  fame  diftance 
above  the  fecond  futtock  head  as  that  is  above  the  firft. 
and  terminates  all  the  heads  of  the  third  futtocks  which 
are  in  the  frames,  as  they  come  between  the  ports ;  but 
mch  as  are  between  the  frames,  and  come  under  the 
lower  deck  ports;  muft  run  up  to  the  under  part  of  the 
ports,  as  BO  Ihort  timbers  Ihould  by  any  means  be  ad- 
ri!i  ^ndcr  the  ports,  which  require  the  greatefl  pof- 
libie  ftrength.  This  diagonal  is  likewife  a  bevelling 
place  for  the  heads  of  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  there- 
fore  called  the  third  futtock  head, 

1  he  fourth  futtock  heads  are  terminated  by  the  un- 
der  part  of  the  upper  deck  ports  all  fore  and  aft,  and 
a  ribband  is  placed  fore  and  aft  at  the  height  of  the 
upper  breadth  line,  another  between  the  lower  and  up. 
per  deck  ports,  and  one  at  the  top-timber  line  ;  which, 
with  the  ribbands  and  harpins  before-mentioned,  keep 
the  whole  body  of  the  fliip  together,  and  likewife  in  its 
proper  form  and  fliape. 

^  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  diagonal  lines  laid  down 
111  the  dimenfions  will  not  correfpond  to  what  has  been 
above  upon  diagonals,  as  they  were  drawn  dlfcre- 
tionally  upon  the  body  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the 
true  dimenfions  of  it.  Therefore,  when  the  body  is 
drawn  in  fair,  the  firft  diagonals  (which  fliould  only  be 
in  pencil)  are  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  proper  diao-o- 
nals  drawn  with  red  ink,  ftriaiy  adhering  to  what  has 
been  laid  above. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Inhoard  Works  of  the  Ship  deferihed 
in  the  preceding  Section, 


Draughts  of  the  outboard  works  being  now  con- 
Itiuaed,  m  which  every  part  is  deferibed  that  is  necef- 
iary  to  enable  the  attift  to  put  the  fliip  in  her  frames,  we 
mult  now  proceed  to  form  another  draught  of  the  cavity 
ot  the  Ihip  or  inboard  works,  which  miiil  be  fo  contrived 
that  every  thing  within  the  fliip  may  be  arranged  in  the 
molt  commodious  manner  and  to  the  belt  advantage. 

It  js  ufual  to  draw  the  Inboard  works  in  the  Iheer- 
uraught ;  but  as  this  generally  occafions  much  confu- 
hon,  It  is  therefore  the  bell  and  ealieft  method  to  ap-'‘"'> 
propriate  a  draught  to  this  particular  purpofe. 

lake  from  the  (beer  draught  the  ftem,  ftern-poft, 
counter  timbers,  and  keel,  and  defciibe  them  on  an! 
other  paper ;  draw  m  alfo  the  cutting  down,  kelfon, 
apron,  tranfoms,  fafhion-pieces,  and  decks,  and  the  up¬ 
per  line  of  the  flieer  aU  fore  and  aft,  alfo  the  timbers 
and  ports. 

firft  under  confideration,  and  fliould 
be  lo  difpoled  as  to  come  one  under  and  one  between 
each  port,  or  as  near  as  can  be  to  afifwer  other  works 
ot  the  ihip;  but  where  it  happens  that  a  beam  cannot 
poflibly  be  placed  under  the  port,  then’  a  beam  arm 
3  ^  fliould 
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App^icat'OP  fhould  be  Introduced  to  make  good  the  deficiency* 
of  the  ^oie-  £yery  beam,  and  alfo  the  beam  arms,  fhould  be  kneed 
goin^Rules^^  each  end  with  one  lodging  and  one  hanging  knee  ; 
ftru^Lr^of  and  in  thole  parts  of  the  fhip  which  require  the  knees 
Ships.  to  be  very  acute,  fuch  as  the  after  beams  of  the  gun- 

-  aeck,  and  In  fome  (hips,  whofe  bodies  are  very  (harp, 

the  foremoit  beams  of  the  gun-dcck,  there  Ihoiild  be 
knees  of  Iron.  Care  fhould  be  taken  always  to  let  the 
upper  fide  of  the  knees  be  below  the  furface  of  the 
beams  In  large  (hips  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  In  fmall 
(hips  an  inch,  by  which  means  the  air  wdll  have  a  free 
paffage  between  the  knees  and  under  part  of  the 

deck.  1 

In  the  converfion  of  the  beams  the  fide  next  the 
lodging  knee  fiiould  be  left  as  broad  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  as  can  poflibly  be  allowed  by  the  timber,  the 
beam  retaining  Its  proper  fcantling  at  the  end  of  the 
lodging  knee  :  by  lo  doing  the  lodging  knees  will  be 
more  without  a  fquare,  which  confequently  makes  them 
the  more  eafy  to  be  provided. 

In  ililps  wdiere  the  beams  can  be  got  In  one  piece, 
they  Ifoiild  be  fo  dlfpofed  as  to  have  every  other  one 
with  the  butt  end  the  fame  way ;  for  this  reafon,  that 
the  butts  will  decay  before  the  tops.  In  large  fliips  the 
beams  are  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  are  there- 
fore  allowed  to  be  llronger  than  thofe  that  are  in  one 
piece.  The  beams  in  two  pieces  may  have  the  fcarf 
one- third  of  the  length,  and  thofe  in  three  pieces  fhould 
have  the  middle  piece  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
beam.  The  cuftomaiy  way  of  putting  them  together 
is  to  table  them  ;  and  the  length  of  the  tablings  fhoiild 
be  one-half  more  than  the  depth  of  the  beam.  It  is 
very  common  to  divide  the  tablings  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  and  that  part  which  is  taken  out  at  the  up¬ 
per  fide  to  be  left  at  the  lower  fide,  and  then  kerfey  or 
flannel  is  put  into  the  fcarf ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  liable  to  lie  in  the  fcarf,  and  muft  be  the  means 
of  rotting  the  beams.  If,  however,  the  beams  were  ta¬ 
bled  together  in  dovetails,  and  taken  through  from  fide 
to  fide,  putting  tar  only  between  them,  which  hardens 
the  wood  ;  then  the  water  occafioned  by  the  leaking 
of  the  decks  would  have  a  ftee  paflage,  and  the  beam 
would  dry  again  ;  and  this  method  would  not  be  found 
inferior  in  point  of  ftrength  to  the  other.  The  length 
of  the  fore  and  aft  arm  of  the  lodging  knee  fhould  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  fide  of  the  hanging  knee  next  to  it ;  but 
there  is  no  neceflity  for  that  arm  to  be  longer  than  the 
other.  In  faftening  the  knees,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
let  one  bolt  pafs  exaaiy  through  the  middle  of  the 
throat,  one  foot  fix  inches  from  each  end,  and  the  reft 
divided  equally  between  ;  obferving  always  to  have  the 
holes  bored  fquare  from  the  knee.  The  bolts  for  the 
thwartfhip  arms  of  both  hanging  and  lodging  knees 
may  go  through  the  arms  of  each  knee,  and  drive  every 
one  the  other  way. 

In  order  to  draw  the  beams  in  the  draught,  take  the 
moulding  of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  fet  it  off  below 
the  line  reprefenting  the  deck  at  the  fide,  and  draw  a 
line  in  pencil  parallel  thereto,  v/hich  will  reprefent  the 
under  fide  of  the  beams.  In  like  manner  reprefent  the 
under  fide  of  the  beams  for  the  upper  deck,  quarter 
deck,  forecaftle,  and  roundhoufe.  Then  take  the  Tiding 
of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  place  one  under  and  one 
between  each  port,  all  fore  and  aft,  drawing  them  in 
pencil.  Determine  the  dimenfions  of  the  well  fore 
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and  aft,  which  Is  ten  feet,  and  fet  it  off  abaft  the  beam  App  katmn 
under  the  eighth  port,  placing  the  beam  under  the  ninth  k"* 

port  at  that  diftance  :  thofe  two  beams  may  then  be 
drawn  in  ink,  and  will  terminate  the  extent  of  the  well  ftrudlioa  of 
the  fore  and  aft  way  ;  and  as  a  beam  cannot  go  acrofs  Ships, 
the  fhip  at  that  place  upon  account  of  its  being  tlie 
well  and  mail  room,  there  muft  therefore  be  a  beam 
arm  between  thefe  two  beams. 

The  main  hatchway  fhould  then  be  determined,  let¬ 
ting  the  beam  that  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  well 
form  the  aft  part  of  it,  and  the  beam  under  the  next 
part  may  form  the  fore  fide  of  it,  which  beam  may  alfo 
be  now  drawn  in  ink  :  there  flioiild  alfo  be  another 
beam  arm  introduced  in  the  wake  of  the  main  hatch- 
way. 

The  fore  hatchway  may  be  next  determined  ;  the 
fore  fide  of  which  fiiould  range  well  up  and  down  with 
the  after  end  of  the  forecaftle,  and  it  may  be  fore  and 
aft  about  four-fevenths  of  the  main  hatchway.  At  the 
forefide  of  the  fore  hatchway  there  muft  be  a  ladder- 
way  down  to  the  orlop,  which  may  be  as  much  fore 
and  aft  as  the  beams  will  allow.  The  reft  of  the  beams^ 
afore  the  fore  hatchway  may  remain  as  firft  placed, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  way  to  alter  the  fliip.  Then 
determine  on  the  after  hatchway,  the  forefide  of  which 
comes  to  the  aft  fide  of  the  mainmaft  room. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  a  hatchway,  the  forefide  of 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  un¬ 
der  the  twelfth  port ;  which  is  for  the  convenieney  of 
the  fpirit  and  filh  rooms :  and  there  fliould  be  a  ladder¬ 
way  abaft  it  to  lead  down  to  the  cockpit.^  There  may 
be  alfo  another  hatchway,  the  forefide  of  it  to  be  form- 
ed  by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  under  the  eleventh  port. 

The  fize  of  the  ladder  and  hatchways  muft  be  governed 
by  the- beams,  as  when  there  is  a  good  fliift  of  beams 
they  fhould  not  be  altered  for  ladder  and  hatchways, 
unlefs  it  is  the  three  principal  hatchways,  which  muft 
always  be  of  a  proper  fize,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
fhip. 

The  after  capftan  muft  be  placed  between  the  two 
hatchways  lalt  deferibed,  and  the  beams  abaft  may 
ftand  as  they  arc  already  fhifted,  obferving  only  the 
mizenmaft.  There  fhOuld  be  a  fmall  fcuttle  placed 
afore  the  fecond  beam  from  aft,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  bread  room  :  it  muft  be  on  one  of  the  middle  lines, 
as  there  is  a  carling  at  the  middle  under  the  four  or 
five  after  beams  to  receive  the  pillars  for  the  fupport 
thereof. 

The  bits  may  be  placed,  letting  the  forefide  of  the 
after  ones  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  abaft 
the  third  port,  and  the  forefide  of  the  foremoft  ones 
againft  the  next  beam  but  one  forward  ;  then  at  the 
forefide  of  each  bit  there  fhould  be  drawn  a  fmall  fcut¬ 
tle  for  the  convenieney  of  handing  up  the  pow'der  from 
the  magazine.  The  bread  hook  fhould  alfo  be  drawn, 
which  may  be  three  feet  the  moulding  away,  and  fided 
nine-tenths  of  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck. 

The  gun-deck,  beams,  knees,  &c*  being  deferibed ; 
i*n  which,  as  well  as  all  the  decks  having  ports,  the  fame 
precautions  are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gun-deck  ;  and  ob¬ 
ferving  to  keep  the  beams  upon  one  deck  as  nearly  as 
poffible  over  the  beams  of  the  other,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  pillaring,  as  they  wiU  then  fupport  each 

The  hatchways  are  to  be  placed  exaaiy  over  thofe 
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Ships, 


therefore, 

ffoingRule  there  13  a  beam  arm  in  the  lower  dt;ck  there 

totheCon-JP«^t  alfo  be  one  above  it  in  the  upper  deck,  and  the 
/i.MAJnn  oi  fame  in  the  middle  deck  in  three-deck  (hips.  It  com- 
^  monly  happens  in  fnips  of  the  line  that  there  cannot  be 
—  a  whole  beam  between  the  deck  breall  hook  and  the 
beam  that  fupports  the  (tep  of  the  bowfprit,  becaufe  the 
bowfprit  pafl'es  through  that  place  :  in  this  cafe,  there 
mull  be  a  beam  arm  placed,  letting  the  end  come  equal¬ 
ly  between  the  beam^  and  the  breaft  hook  :  but  in  fhips 
that  the  bowfprit  will  allow  of  a  whole  beam,  then  the 
ports  and  the  reli  of  the  beams  mull  be  confulted  in  or¬ 
der  to  fpace  it ;  and  when  it  fo  happens  that  the  fore- 
maft  comes  in  the  wake  of  a  port,  then  a  beam  arm 
mull  be  neceffarily  introduced. 

^  Having  placed  the  beams  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  other  beams  below,  the  ladder-ways  fhould 
be  contrived  :  there  Ihould  be  one  next  abaft  the  fore 
hatchway,  v/hich  is  a  fingle  ladder-way  ;  and  one  next 
afore  the  main  hatch,  which  is  a  double  ladder-way  ; 
the  ladders  {landing  the  fore  and  aft  w^ay.  There 
fhould  alfo  be  another  next  abaft  the  after  hatch,  and 
one  over  the  cockpit  correfponding  with  that  on  the 
lower  deck. 

The  capllans  are  next  to  be  confidered ;  the  after 
one  is  already  placed  on  the  lower  deck,  the  barrel  of 
which  mull  pafs  through  the  upper  deck  to  receive  the 
whelps  and  drumhead  there,  it  being  a  double  capftan. 
In  (hips  having  three  decks,  the  upper  part  of  each 
capftan  is  in  the  middle  deck  ;  but  in  ftiips  with  one 
deck  there  is  only  this  one  capftan,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  placed  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  foremoft 
capftan  fhould  be  placed  in  the  moft  convenient  fpot,  to 
admit  of  its  being  lowered  down  to  the  orlop  out  of, 
the  way  of  the  long  boat:  it  may  therefore  be  placed 
between  the  main  and  fore  hatchways ;  the  beam  under 
the  fixth  port  of  the  lower  deck  may  form  the  aft  fide 
of  Its  room,  and  the  beams  on  each  fide  of  it  Ihould  be 
placed  exaaiy  over  or  under  the  beams  on  the  other 
decks^  and  they  Ihould  be  at  a  dillance  from  each  other 
fufficient  to  let  the  drumheads  pafs  between  them.  The 
centre  of  the  capftan  Ihould  then  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  beams  which  compofe  its  room  • 
and  the  partners  Ihould  be  fitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to’ 
Ihift  occafionally  when  wanted,  which  is  by  letting  them 
be  m  two  pieces  fitted  together.  The  partners  on 
the  lower  deck,  wherein  the  capftan  fteps,  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  a  pillar  on  the  orlop  deck,  the  lower  part  of 
which  may  be  fitted  in  an  oak  chock  ;  fo  that  when  the 
pillar  IS  taken  away,  and  the  capftan  lowered  down, 
that  chock  ferves  as  a  ftep  for  the  capftan.  Thofe  two 
beams  on  the  orlop,  by  having  the  pillar  and  chock 
upon  them,  have  therefore  the  whole  weight  of 
the  capftan  preffing  downwards  :  for  the  fupport  of 
them,  there  (hould  be  a  carling  placed  underneath  the 
fore  and  aft  way,  with  three  pillaia,  one  under  each 
beam,  and  one  between  ;  all  of  them  being  ftept  in  the 
kellon,  by  which  the  orlop  deck  will  be  well  fupported 
w  the  wake  of  the  capftan,  and  the  other  decks  will 
Kel  no  ftrain  from  it. 

is  next  to  be  difpofed  ;  which  is 
placed  differently  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fiiip.  In 
three-deckers  it  is  found  moft  convenient  to  place  it  on 
ye  mydle  deck ;  whence  there  is  much  more  room  un- 
oer  the  forccaftle  than  there  would  have  been  had  it 
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been  placed  there.  In  all  twcdeck  ftiips  it  is  placed  A prlication 

under  the  forecaftle,  becaufe  on  the  deck  underneath 
ye  bits  are  in  the  way.  It  is  alfo  under  the  forecaftle  fZ/ff 
Ill  one-deck  ftiips,  though  confined  between  the  bits :  ftru<5li<m°of 
111  this  cafe  it  (hould  be  kept  as  near  as  poflibk  to  the  Ship., 
after  bits,  that  there  may  be  more  room  between  it  and  »  > 

the  foremoft  bits  to  make  a  good  galley. 

The  pofitions  of  the  main-topfail-ftieet  bits  are  next 
to  be  determined ;  the  foremoft  of  which  muft  be  fo 
placed  as  to  let  its  forefide  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of 
the  beam  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  and  to  pafs  down 
to  the  lower  deck,  and  there  ftep  in  the  beams :  admit- 
ting  it  to  be  a  ftraight  piece,  it  would  come  at  the  aft 
fide  of  the  lower  deck  beam  the  fame  as  it  does  at  the 
upper  deck  beam,  in  confequence  of  thofe  two  beams 
ranging  well  up  and  down  with  each  other:  it  muft 
therefore  have  a  call  under  the  upper  deck  beam,  by 
which  the  lower  part  may  be  brought  forward  fufficient 
to  flop  in  the  lower  deck  beam.  The  aftermoft  muft 
be  placed  againft  the  forefide  of  the  beam  abaft  the 
m^,  and  ftep  on  the  beam  below ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
Mffity  to  provide  a  crooked  piece  as  before,  for  the 
bym  y  the  upper  deck  may  be  moved  a  little  farther 
yt,  tifl  It  admit  of  the  bit  flopping  on  the  lower  deck 
beam,  unlefs  the  beam  comes  under  a  port,  as  in  that 
c^e  It  muft  not  by  any  means  be  moved.  The  crofs 
peces  to  the  bits  fhould  be  on  the  forefide,  and  in 
height  from  the  upper  deck  about  one-third  of  the 
height  between  it  and  the  quarter  deck.  With  regard 
y  the  heads  of  the  bits,  the  length  of  the  (hip’s  wafte 
foould  be  confidered  ;  and  if  there  is  length  enough 
from  the  forecaftle  to  the  foremoft  bits  to  admit  of  the 
fpare  geer  being  flowed  thereon  without  reaching  far- 
ther  aft,  the  quarter  deck  may  then  run  fo  far  fomard 
tlmt  the  yad  of  the  foremoft  bits  (hall  tenon  in  the 
toremoft  beam ;  this  gives  the  mainmaft  another  deck, 
and  admits  of  the  quarter  deck  being  all  that  the  lonir. 
er :  but  if  there  is  not  the  room  before  mentionel 
then  ye  quarter  deck  muft  run  no  further  forward  than 
ye  after  bits,  which  will  then  tenon  in  the  foremoft 
beam  ;  and  the  foremoft  bits  muft  have  a  crofs  piece  let 
on  their  heads,  which  is  termed  a  ior/e,  and  will  be  for 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  (pare  geer 
The  length  of  the  quarter  deck  being  now  deter- 
mined,  the  beams  are  then  to  be  placed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  the  feveral  contrivances  in  the  quarter  deck  muft 
be  previoufly  confulted.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
yereare  neither  carliugs  nor  lodges,  the  carlings  of  the 
ytehes  excepted,  in  the  quarter  deck,  round-houfe,  and 
forecyie  ;  as  they  would  weaken  inftead  of  ftreiigthen- 
ing  ye  beams,  which  fhould  be  as  fmall  as  the  fize  of 
ye  fhip  will  permit,  in  order  that  the  upper  works  may 
be  as  light  as  poffible.  Hence,  as  there  are  to  be  nei¬ 
ther  carhngs  nor  lodges,  the  deck  wiU  require  a  o  rent¬ 
er  number  of  beams,  and  a  good  round  up,  as  on  the 
contrary  the  deck  would  he  apt  to  bend  with  its  own 
weiyt.  Ihe  moft  approved  rule  is  therefore  to  have 
double  the  number  of  beams  in  the  quarter  deck  as 
there  are  in  a  fpace  of  the  fame  length  in  the  upper 

Then  proceed  to  fhift  the  beams  to  the  bell  adyan- 
tap  confultmg  the  hatchways,  ladder- ways,  mafts,  bits, 
wheel,  &c.  With  refpeft  to  the  ladder-wdys  on  tliZ 
parter  decks  of -all  fhip^  there  fhould  be  one  near  the 
fore  part  of  Uie  great  cabin  for  the  officers,  and  an- 
3^2  other 
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AppHcntion  otiier  nea?  thti  foi'cnioll  end  of  the  quarter  deck,  con- 
of  the  fore-  of  double  ladders  for  the  conveyance  of  the  men 

fjoinjRules^  cafes  of  emergency;  and 

(tru(5lion  cfHkewlfe  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fore  part  of  the  quar- 
hhlps.  ter  deck  from  the  gangway :  and  in  every  fiiip  ot  the 
line  all  the  beams  from  the  fpremoft  ladder* way  to  the 
after  one  flunild  be  open  with  gratings,  both  tor  the 
admiiUon  of  air,  and  lor  the  greater  expedition  of  con¬ 
veying  different  articles  in  the  time  of  a&ion. 

Two  fcuttles  are  to  be  diipofed  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  mainmaft,  if  it  happens  to  come  through  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck:,  for  the  top  tackles  to  pafs  through,  to  hook 
to  the  eye  bolts  drove  in  the  upper  deck  for  that  pur* 
pofe. 

The  {leering  wheel  Ihould  oe  placed  under  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  ronndhoufe,  and  the  two  beams  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  which  come  under  it,  fnoiild  be  placed  con¬ 
formable  to  the  two  uprights,  fo  that  they  may  tenon 
in  them.  The  quarter  deck  beams  Tnonld  be  kneed  at 
each  end  with  one  hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  | 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fide.  The 
hanging  knees  which  come  in  the  great  cabin  may  be 
of  iron ;  their  vertical  arms  to  be  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  that  of  wood,  and  to  reach  the  fpirketing. 
It  Ihould  be  obfeived,  that  the  beam  abait,  which 
comes  under  the  fereen  bulkhead,  (hould  round  aft 
agreeable  to  the  round  of  the  bulkhead^  for  the  fupport 
oT  the  fame. 

The  forecaftlc  beams  fhould  be  placed  according  as 
the  works  of  the  deck  will  admit.  The  hatchways  are 
therefore  to  be  coiifidered  firft.  There  fiiould  be  one 
for  the  funnel  of  the  fire  hearth  to  pafs  through,  and 
one  for  the  copper  to  admit  of  vent  for  the  fleam  ;  and 
alfo  one  or  two  over  the  galley  as  the  forecaitle  will 
admit  of.  The  fore-topfaii-fheet  bits  fhould  be  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  come  one  pair  on  the  fore  and  one  on  the 
aft  fide  of  the  maft,  to  let  into  the  fide  of  the  forecaflle 
beams,^and  ftep  on  the  upper  deck  beams  below  :  there 
fhould  alfo  be  a  ladder-way  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fore¬ 
caflle  for  the  convcnlency  of  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip. 

The  beams  may  now  be  placed  agreeable  thereto, 
their  number  being  four  more  than  there  are  in  a  fpace 
in  the  upper  deck  equal  in  length  to  the  forecaflle  ; 
and  where  there  happens  to  be  a  v^de  opening  between 
the  beams,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  hatchway,  maft  room, 
ike.  then  half  a  beam  of  fir  may  be  Introduced  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  The  foremoft  beam  fhould  be  of 
a  breadth  fufficlent  to  take  the  aft  fide  of  the  inboard 
arms  of  the  catheads,  as  they  are  fecured  upon  this 
beam  by  being  bolted  thereto.  Every  beani  of  the 
forecaflle  fhould  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one  hang¬ 
ing  and  one  lodging  knee ;  the  vertical  arms  of  the 
hanging  knees  Ihould  reach  the  fpirketing,  and  the 
knees  well  bolted  and  carefully  clenched. 

.  Proceed  to  the  roundhoufe  ;  the  fame  things  being 
obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  beams  as  in  the  quarter 
deck  :  for  as  the  roundhoufe  beams  are  fided  very  fmall, 
it  hence  follows  that  they  muft  be  near  to  each  other. 
Xret  therefore  tlie  number  of  beams  on  the  roundhoufe 
he  four  more  than  in  the  fame  length  of  the  quarter 
deck ;  every  other  beam  being  of  fir  for  lightnefs,  and 
c;yery  oak  beam  may  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one 
hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  ;  the  hanging  knees  abaft 
njiay  be  of  iron,  their  vertical  arma  to  be  in  length,  two 
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thirds  of  thofe  of  wood.  The  roundhoufe  -^lould  al-  Application 

ways  have  a  great  round  up,  both  for  ftrength  and 

veniency.  There  mull  be  on  the  roundhoufe  a 

pair  of  knee-bits  on  each  fide  of  the  inizenmaft,  turned  Uruetiou 

round  and  fcarted  over  each  other,  and  bolted  through  Ships. 

the  maft  cavlings.  I'liere  muft  alfo  be  a  companion  on  ' 

the  roundhoufe  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  coacti, 

in  order  to  give  light  thereto. 

With  regaid  to  placing  the  roundhoufe  beams,  the 
uprights  of  the  (leering  wheel  and  the  mii^enmaft  arc 
to  be  obferved  ;  as  when  the  beams  which  interfere 
with  thofe  parts  are  properly  fpaced,  the  reft  may  be 
difpofed  oi  at  diferetion,  or  at  an  equal  dillance  from 
each  other,  and  letting  the  beam  over  the  fereen  bulk¬ 
head  have  a  proper  round  aft,  agreeable  to  the  quarter 
deck  beam  underneath.  ^  ' 

The  upper  parts  of  the  inboard  works  being  now  de- 
feribed,  proceed  next  to  the  lower  parts,  or  to  thofe 
which  come  below  the  lower  deck.  Draw  in  the  orlop, 
by  taking  the  heights  afore,  at  midfhips,  and  abaft, 
between  that  and  the  gun-deck,  from  the  dimenfiona, 
and  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe  points  will  repre- 
fent  the  upper  part  of  the  deck.  Set  off  the  thicknefs 
of  the  plank  below,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  plank  will 
be  reprefented.  As  this  deck  does  not  run  quite  for¬ 
ward  and  aft  as  the  other  decks,  the  length  of  it  muft 
be  therefore  determined  ;  for  this  purpofe  let  the  after 
beam  be  placed  at  a  fufficlent  diftance  from  aft  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  bread  rooms  being  of  a  proper  fize  for  the 
{hip,  which  will  be  under  that  beam  of  the  gun- deck 
that  comes  at  the  fecond  part  from  aft.  The  after 
beam  being  drawn  in,  proceed,  to  fpace  the  other  beams, 
placing  them  exaAly  under  thofe  of  the  gun-deck  ;  and 
that  \vhich  comes  under  the  foremoft  beam  of  the  gun- 
deck  may  terminate  the  fore  part  of  the  orlop.  Draw 
the  limber  ftrake,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  above  the 
cutting  down  line,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  thereto  will 
reprefent  the  limber  ftrake.  That  part  of  the  orlop 
which  is  over  the  after  magazine,  fplrit  room,  and  fifh 
room,  and  alfo  that  which  is  over  the  fore  magazine,  is 
laid  with  thicker  planks  than  the  reft  of  the  deck  5 
which  is  for  the  better  fecurlty  of  thofe  places,  the 
planks  being  laid  over  the  beams  5  but  in  the  midfhips, 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  fpirit  room  to  the  aft  part  of 
the  fore  magazine,  the  beams  are  laid  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  deck,  and  the  planks  are  rabbeted  in  from 
one  beam  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  reprefent  the  orlop  as  juft  deferibed,  the 
dlmenlions  of  the  different  apartments  above  mentioned 
muft  be  determined  ;  Let  the  aft  fide  of  the  after  beanx 
be  the  aft  fidq  of  the  after  magazine,  and  from  thence 
draw  the  bulkhead  down  to  the  limber  ftrake  5  and  the 
forefide  of  the  third  beam  may  be  the  forefide  of  the  af- 
ter  magazine,  drawing  that  bulkhead  iikewife,  which 
will  alfo  form  the  aft  fide  of  the  fifh  room  ;  the  forefide 
of  the  fifh  room  may  be  drawn  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fifth  beam,  which  will  alfo  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fplrit  room  ;  then  the  forefide  of  the  fplrit  room  may 
be  drawm  from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam.  Hence 
from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam  quite  aft  the  deck 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  two  lines  already  drawn,  and 
the  upper  fide  of  the  beams  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
lower  line. 

proceed  next  to  the  forepart  of  the  orlopi  letting  the 

fore* 
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jviethod  forefide  of  the  nfter  bita  be  the  ^ft  pgrt  of  the  foremoft 
of  Whole-  niagaxlne,  drawing  the  bulkhead  thereof,  which  will 
ing.  to  the  aft  fide  of  the  fixth  beam  ;  therefore,  from 
the  fixth  beam  to  the  foremotl  end  of  the  orlop,  the 
^  plank  and  beams  will  be  reprelented  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  mentioned  for  the  after  part  of  the 
orlop  ;  then  tlie  midfhip  part  of  the  deck  will  be  re¬ 
prefen  ted  by  letting  the  upper  line  be  the  upper  fide 
of  the  plank,  and  likewife  the  upper  fide  of  the  beams ; 
and  the  lower  line  will  reprefent  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plank,  only  drawing  it  from  beam  to  beam,  and  obfer- 
ving  not  to  let  it  pafs  through  them, 

'fhe  hatchways,  &c.  may  now  be  reprefented  on  the 
orlop,  letting  the  main,  fore,  and  after  hatchway,  be 
exaftly  under  thofe  of  the  gun-deck :  there  muft  be 
one  over  the  fifh  room,  and  one  over  the  fpirit  room. 
There  raiift  be  two  fcuttles  over  the  after  magazine 
for  the  paiTage  to  the  magazine  and  light  room. 
^  here  fhould  alfo  be  one  afore  the  fourth  beam  from 
forward  for  the  pafTage  to  the  fore  magazine,  and  one 
abaft  the  fecond  beam  for  the  paffage  to  the  light 
room. 

The  bulkheads  for  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the 
well  may  be  drawn  from  the  lower  deck  beams  to  the 
orlop,  and  from  thence  to  the  limber  ftrakc  in  the  hold. 
The  fhot  lockers  may  alfo  be  reprefented,  having  one 
afore  and  one  abaft  the  well ;  there  ftiould  alfo  be  one 
abaft  the  foremoft  magazine,  the  ends  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  the  after  bits.  The  Iteps  of  the  mafts  may 
be  drawn  in  by  continuing  their  centres  down  to  the 
limber  ftrake ;  and  likewife  two  crutches  abaft  the  mi* 

.  zen  ftep  divided  equally  between  that  and  the  after  part 
of  the  cutting  down  :  the  breaft  hooks  may  alfo  be 
drawn  letting  them  be  five  in  number  below  the 
lower  deck  hook,  and  all  equally  divided  between  that 
and  the  fore  ftep.  Hence  every  part  of  the  inboard  is 
decribed  as  far  as  neceflary. 

Chap*  V.  OJ  the  Method  of  IVkole^mcidding^ 

Method  Ha  V  i  n  g  now  finifhed  the  methods  of  laying  down  the 

feveral  plans  of  a  ihip,  any  farther  addition  on  this  fub- 
l^urray^s  ^^ight  appear  unnecelfary.  We  cannot,  however, 
&bip.BuUd<-  with  propriety,  omit  to  deferibe  the  method  called 
•whole-mouldingy  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  which  ftill 
continues  in  ufe  among  thofe  unacquainted  with  the 
more  proper  methods  already  explained.  This  method 
will  be  illultrated  by  laying  down  the  feveral  plans  of 
a  long,  boat ;  the  length  of  the  keel  being  29  feet,  and 
breadth  moulded  nine  feet. 

Apphedto  ,  the  ftraight  line  PO  (fig.  37.)  equal  to  29 

a  long:  boat,  feet,  the  extreme  length  of  the  boat,  and  alfo  to  repre- 
Plate  fent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Let  0  be  the  ftation 
«ccci.xui.^£  rnidftiip  frame.  From  the  points  P,  0,  and  O, 
draw  the  lines  PT,  0M,  and  OS,  perpendicular  to 
PO.  Make  0M,  ©N,  equal  to  the  upper  and  lower 
lieigb^s  of  breadth  refpeftively  at  the  main  frame,  PT 
the  height  of  breadth  at  the  tranfom,  and  OS  the  height 
at  the  ftem.  Deferibe  the  curve  TMS  to  reprefent 
the  fheer  or  extreme  height  of  the  fide,  which  in  a  Ihip 
would  be  called  the  upper  height  oj  breadth  iiney  or  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  wale.  Through  the  point  N  draw  a 
curve  parallel  to  TMS,  to  reprefent  the  breadth  of  the 
upper  ftrake  of  a  boat,  or  lower  edge  of  the  wale  if  in 
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a  ftiip.  The  dotted  line  TNS  may  alfo  be  drawn  to  Method^ 
reprefent  the  lower  height  of  breadth.  of  Whole- 

Set  off  the  rake  of  the  port  from  P  to  and  draw 
the  \mt  pt  to  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  port ;  then 
T/  will  reprefent  the  round  up  of  the  tranfom.  Set 
off  the  breadth  ot  the  port  from  ^  to  r,  and  from  T  to 
s,  and  draw  the  line  r  s  to  reprefent  the  forefide  of  the 
port,  which  may  either  be  a  curve  or  a  ftraight  line  at 
pleafure.  Set  up  the  height  of  the  tuck  from  p  to  k. 

Let  i  X  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  tranfom,  and  draw  the 
line  ZX  to  reprefent  the  forefide  of  the  tranfom. 

There  is  given  the  point  S,  the  height  of  the  fheer 
on  the  forefide  of  the  ftem  ;  now  that  fide  of  the  ftem 
is  to  be  formed  either  by  fweeps  or  feme  other  contri¬ 
vance.  Set  off  the  breadth  of  the  ftem,  and  form  the 
aft  fide  of  it. 

Set  up  the  dead-rifing  from  0  to  d,  and  form  the  ri- 
fing  line  r  i  s.  Draw  the  line  KL  parallel  to  PQ 
reprefent  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  aud  another  to  re¬ 
prefent  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  or  the  rabbet.  The 
rabbet  on  the  poll  and  llem  may  alfo  be  reprefented  ; 
and  the  llatioiis  of  the  timbers  aftfgned,  as©,  ( i ),  i,  2^ 

4>  5>  <5,  7,  8,  9  ;  and0,  (A),  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 

G,  H  ;  and  the  fheer  plan  will  be  completed. 

The  half-breadth  plan  is  to  be  formed  next ;  for  this 
purpofe  the  perpendiculars  TP,  9,  8,  &c.  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Upon  M  0  produced  fet  off  the  half  breadthr 
from  the  line  KL  to  R  (fig.  38.)  ;  fet  off  alfo  the 
half  breadth  at  the  tranfom  from  K  to  b,  and  deferibe 
the  extreme  half  breadth  line  b  RX,  making  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  curve  agreeable  to  the  propofed  round  of 
the  tranfom. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  form  the  timbers  in  the 
body  plan*  Let  AB  (fig.  39.)  be  the  breadth  mould¬ 
ed  at  0.  Ere<ffc  the  perpendicular  CD  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  AB  ;  draw  the  line  m  n  diftant  there¬ 
from  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poll,  and  xy  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  ftern.  Then-  take  off  the  feveral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  perpendiculars  ©,  1 ,  2,  &:c.  intercepted 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  rifing 
line  in  the  ftieer  plan,  and  fet  them  up  from  C  upon 
the  line  CD  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  paral¬ 
lel  to  AC ;  take  off  alfo  the  feveral  lower  heights  of 
breadth  at©  ,  i,  2,  &c.  from  the  fheer  plan  ;  and  fet 
them  up  from  C  upon  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan; 
and  draw  lines  parallel  to  AC  through  thefe  points  ^ 

Then  take  off  the  feveral  half  breadths  correfponding 
to  each  from  the  floor  plan  ;  and  fet  them  off  on  their 
proper  half-breadth  lines  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
body  plan. 

Conftrud  the  mldfliip  frame  by  Problem  V.  the  form 
of  which  will  in  fome  meafure  determine  the  form  of 
the  reft.  For  if  a  mould  be  made  on  any  fide  of  the 
middle  line  to  fit  the  curve  part  of  it,  and  the  rifing 
line,  or  that  marked  bend  mould  (tig.  4c.),  and  laid  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  ity  which  is  ftraight, 
may  be  fet  upon  the  feveral  rifing  lines,  and  the  upper 
part  juft  touch  the  point  of  tL  half  breadth  in  the 
breadth  line  correfponding  to  that  rifing  upon  which 
the  mould  is  placed,  a  curve  may  then  be  drawn  by 
the  mould  to  the  rifing  line.  In  this  manner  we  may 
proceed  fo  far  as  the  rifing  line  is  parallel  to  the  lower 
height  of  the  breadth  line*  Then  a  hollow  mould  muft 
be  made,  the  upper  end  of  which  left  ftraight,  a» 
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that  marked  hoUo'tQ  mould  (%.  4^»)»  This  i3  applied 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fome  part  of  the  hollow  may 
touch  the  fide  of  the  keel,  and  the  ftraight  part  touch 
the  back  of  the  curve  before  deferibed  by  the  bend 
mould  ;  and,  beginning  abaft,  the  ftraight  part  will  al¬ 
ways  come  lower  on  every  timber,  till  we  come  to  the 
midfhip  timber,  when  it  comes  to  the  fide  of  the  keel. 
Having  thus  f^ormed  the  timbers,  fo  far  as  the  whole 
mouldings  will  ferve,  the  timbers  abaft  them  are  next 
formed.  Their  half  breadths  are  determined  by  the 
Iheer  and  floor  plans,  which  are  the  only  fixed  points 
through  which  the  curves  of  thefe  timbers  muft  pafs. 
Some  form  thefe  after  timbers  before  the  whole  is 
moulded,  and  then  make  the  hollow  mould,  which  will 
be  ftraighter  than  the  hollow  of  cither  of  thefe  timbers. 
It  is  indifferent  which  are  firfl  formed,  or  what  methods 
are  ufed ;  for  after  the  timbers  are  all  formed,  though 
every  timber  may  appear  very  fair  when  confidered  by 
itfelf,  it  is  uncertain  what  the  form  of  the  fide  will  be. 
In  order  to  find  which,  we  muft  form  feveral  ribband 
and  water  lines  ;  and  if  thefe  do  not  make  fair  curves, 
they  muft  be  redified,  and  the  timbers  formed  from 
thefe  ribband  and  water  lines.  In  iifing  the  hollow 
mould,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  curve  of  each  tim¬ 
ber,  if  the  ftraight  part  is  produced  to  the  middle 
line,  we  fhall  have  as  many  points  of  interfe(ffion  as 
there  are  timbers  ;  and  if  the  heights  above  the  bafe  be 
transferred  to  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  (beer 
plan,  a  curve  pafilng  through  thefe  points  is  what  is 
called  a  rlfing  Jlratt.  This  may  be  formed  by  fixing 
a  point  for  the  aftermoft  timber  that  is  whole  moulded, 
and  transferring  that  height  to  the  fheer  plan.  The 
curve  muft  pafs  through  this  point,  and  fall  in  with  the 
rifing  line  fomewkere  abaft  dead  flat ;  and  if  the  feve¬ 
ral  heights  of  this  line  be  transferred  from  the  fheer  to 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  thefe  points  will  regu¬ 
late  what  IS  called  the  hauling  down  of  the  hollow  mould. 

The  timbers  in  the  after  body  being  all  formed,  thofc 
in  the  fore  body  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
transferring  the  feveral  heights  of  the  rifing  and  breadth 
lines  from  the  fheer  to  the  body  plan  ;  the  half 
breadths  correfponding  to  each  height  muft  alfo  be 
transferred  from  the  floor  to  the  body  plan.  The  fame 
hollow  mould  will  ferve  both  for  the  fore  and  after 
body  ;  and  the  level  lines,  by  which  the  water  lines  to 
prove  the  after  body  were  formed,  may  be  produced 
into  the  fore  body,  and  by  them,  the  water  lines  to  prove 
the  fore  body,  may  be  deferibed. 

Another  method  of  proving  the  body  is  by  ribband 
lines,  which  are  formed  by  fed.ions  of  planes  inclined 
to  the  fheer  plan,  and  interfe6tlng  the  body  plan  diago¬ 
nally,  as  before  obferved,  of  which  there  may  be  as  many 
as  may  be  judged  neceifary.  As  this  has  been  already 
explained,  we  fhall  therefore  lay  down  only  ®ne,  repre- 
fented  In  the  body  plan  by  the  lines  marked  d  i  a. 
Thefe  are  drawn  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  as  many  timbers  as  conveniently  may  be.  After 
they  are  drawn  In  the  body  plan,  the  feveral  portions 
of  the  diagonal  intercepted  between  the  middle  line 
and  each  timber  muft  be  transferrred  to  the  floor  plan. 
Thus,  fix  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  the^olnt  where 
the  diagonal  interfefts  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  ; 
extend  the  other  foot  to  the  point  where  the  diagonal  in- 
terfedls  the  timber  ;  for  example,  timber  9  :  Set  off  the 
lame  extentuponthe  perpendicular  reprefen  ting  the  plane 
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of  timber  9  from  the  point  where  It  Inteifefts  the  line  Method 
KL  on  the  floor  plan  :  in  like  manner  proceed  with  all  Wholes 
the  other  timbers  both  in  the  fore  and  after  body  ;  and 
thefe  fhall  have  the  points  thro’  which  the  curve  muft 
pafs.  If  this  fhould  not  prove  a  fair  curve,  it  muft  be 
altered,  obferving  to  conform  to  the  points  as  nearly 
as  the  nature  of  the  curve  will  admit :  fo  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  within  one  point,  and  without  another,  according 
as  we  find  the  timbers  will  allow.  For  after  all  the 
ribband  lines  are  formed,  the  timbers  muft,  if  needful, 
be  altered  by  the  ribband  lines  ;  this  is  only  the  reverfe 
of  forming  the  ribband  lines ;  for  taking  the  portions 
of  the  feveral  perpendiculars  Intercepted  between  the 
line  KL  and  the  curve  of  the  ribband  line  in  the  floor 
plan,  and  fetting  them  off  upon  the  diagonal  from 
the  point  where  it  mterfe*£fs  the  middle  line,  we  fhall 
have  the  points  In  the  diagonal  through  which  the 
curves  of  the  timbers  muft  pafs.  Thus  the  diftance 
between  the  line  KL  and  the  ribband  at  timber  3  on 
the  floor  plan,  when  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  will 
extend  on  the  diagonal  from  the  middle  line  to  the 
point  where  the  curve  of  timber  3  interfedls  that  dia¬ 
gonal.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  timbers ; 
and  if  feveral  ribband  lines  be  formed,  they  may  be  fo 
contrived  that  their  diagonals  in  the  body  plan  fhall 
be  at  fuch  diftances,  that  a  point  for  every  timber  be- 
ing  given  in  each  diagonal,  wdll  be  fufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  all  the  timbers. 

In  ftationlng  the  timbers  upon  the  keel  for  a  boat^ 
there  muft  be  room  for  two  futtocks  in  the  fpace  be¬ 
fore  or  abaft  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  diftance  between 
thefe  two  timbers  will  be  as  much  more  than  that  be¬ 
tween  the  other  as  the  timber  is  broad.  Here  it  Is 
between  0  and  (A);  which  contains  the  diftances  be¬ 
tween  0  and  (i),  and  the  breadth  of  the  timber  be- 
fides. 

The  timbers  being  now  formed,  and  proved  by  rib¬ 
band  and  water  lines,  proceed  then  to  form  the  tranfom, 
fafhion-pieces,  &c.  by  Problem  VI. 

This  method  of  whole-moulding  will  not  anfvver  for 
the  long  timbers  afore  and  abaft.  I'hey  are  generally 
canted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  a  fhip.  In  or¬ 
der  to  render  this  method  more  complete,  we  fhall  here 
deferibe  the  manner  of  moulding  the  timbers  after  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft,  by  a  riling  fquare, 
bend,  and  hollow  mould. 

It  was  fhown  before  how  to  form  the  timbers  by  the 
bend  and  hollow  moulds  on  the  draught.  The  fame 
method  muft  be  ufed  in  the  loft  ;  but  the  moulds  muft 
be  made  to  their  pioper  fcantlings  in  real  feet  and 
inches.  Now  when  they  are  fet,  as  before  directed,  for 
moulding  each  timber,  let  the  middle  line  in  the  body 
plan  be  drawn  acrofs  the  bend  mould,  and  draw  a  line 
acrofs  the  hollow  mould  at  the  point  where  it  touches 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ;  and  let  them  be  marked 
with  the  proper  name  of  the  timber,  as  in  fig.  40.  The 
graduations  of  the  bend  mould  will  therefore  be  exact¬ 
ly  the  fame  as  the  narrowing  of  the  breadth.  Thus, 
the  diftance  between  0  and  7  on  the  bend  mould  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  half  breadth  of  tim¬ 
ber  7  and  that  of  0,  The  height  of  the  head  of  each 
timber  is  llkewlfe  marked  on  the  bend  mould,  and  alfo 
the  floor  and  breadth  firmarks.  The  floor  firmark  is 
in  that  point  where  a  ftraight  edged  batten  touches  the 
back  of  the  bend  mould,  the  batten  being  fo  placed 

as 
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Twm  of  the  keel  at  the  fame 

moulding.  floor  and  heights  of 

■.  cutting  down  line  are  marked  on  the  riling  fquare, 

and  the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  fet  off  from  the  fide 
of  it. 

The  moulds  being  thus  prepared,  we  (hall  apply  them 
to  mould  timber  7.  The  timber  being  (irft  properly 
fided  to  its  breadth,  lay  the  bend  mould  upon  it,  fo  as 
may  bed  anfwer  the  round  according  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood  ;  then  lay  the  rifmg  fquare  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bend  mould,  fo  that  the  line  drawn  acrofs  the  bend 
mould  at  timber  7  may  coincide  with  the  line  repre- 
fenting  the  middle  of  the  keel  upon  the  rlfing  fquare  ; 
and  draw  a  line  upon  the  timber  by  the  fide  of  the 
fquare,  or  let  the  line  be  fcored  or  cut  by  a  tool  made 
for  that  purpofe,  called  a  rafemg  knife  (e  ) ;  this  line  fo 
rafed  will  be  the  fide  of  the  keel.  Then  the  fquare 
muit  be  moved  till  the  fide  of  it  comes  to  7  on  the 
bend  mould,  and  another  line  mud  be  rafed  in  by  the 
fide  of  it  to  reprefent  the  middle  of  the  keel.  The 
other  fide  of  the  keel  mud  likewife  be  rafed  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  point  7  on  the  riling  fquare  be 
marked  on  each  fide  of  the  keel,  and  a  line  rafed  acrofs 
at  thefe  points  to  reprefent  the  upper  ed;^  of  the  keel. 
From  this  line  the  height  of  the  cutting  down  line  at 
7  mud  be  fet  up,  and  then  the  rlfing  fquare  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  away,  and  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  the  bend 
mould,  both  infide^  and  outCde,  from  the  head  to  the 
door  firmark  j  or  it  may  be  carried  lower  if  necedary. 
After  the  firmarks  and  head  of  the  timbers  are  marked, 
the  bend  mould  may  likewife  be  taken  away',  and  then  the 
hollow  mould  applied  to  the  back  of  the  fweep  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  point  7  upon  it  may  interfea  the  upper 
fide  of^the  keel,  before  fet  off  by  the  rifing  fquare  ;  and 
when  in^  this  pofition  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  it, 
which  will  complete  the  oiitfide  of  the  timbers.  The 
infide  of  the  timbers  may  likewife  be  formed  by  the 
hollow  mould.  The  fcantllng  at  the  keel  is  given  bv 
the  cutting  down  before  fet  off.  The  mould  muft  be 
fo  placed  as  to  touch  the  (w’eep  of  the  infide  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  formed  before  by  the  bend  mould,  and  pafs  through 
the  cutting  down  point. 

1  he  life  of  the  firmarks  is  to  find  the  true  places  of 
the  futtocks ;  for  as  they  are  cut  off  three  or  four 
inches  (hort  of  the  keel,  they  mull  be  fo  placed  that 
the  futtock  and  floor  firmarks  may  be  compared  and  co¬ 
incide.  Notwithftanding  which,  if  the  timbers  are  not 
very  carefully  trimmed,  the  head  of  the  futtock  may 
be  either  within  or  without  its  proper  half  breadth  ;  to 
prevent  which  a  half  breadth  ftaff  is  made  ufe  of. 

I  he  half  breadth  ftaff  may  be  one  inch  fquare,  and 
of  any  convenient  length.  Upon  one  fide  of  it  are  fet 
off  from  one  end  the  feveral  half  breadths  of  all  the 
timbers  in  the  after  body,  and  thofe  of  the  fore  body 
upon  the  oppofite  fide.  On  the  other  two  fides  are  fet 
off  the  feveral  heights  of  the  (beer,  the  after  body  on 
one  fide,  and  the  fore  body  on  its  oppofite.  Two  fides 
of  the  ftaff  are  marked  half  breadths,  and  the  other  two 
fides  heights  of  the  Jheer. 

'  Fhe  ftaff  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  floor-timbers 
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fafiened  on  the  keel,  and  levelled  acrofs,  the  futtocks 
muft  next  be  faftened  to  the  floor  timbers  ;  but  they 
muft  be  fet  firlt  to  their  proper  half  breadth  and  heig;ht. 

The  aalf  breadth  ftaff,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  rant' 
line  ferves  to  fet  them  to  the  half  breadth  :  for  as  5  See  next 
tnc  keel  of  a  boat  is  generally  perpendicular  to  the  ho-  Chapter, 
rizon,  therefore  the  line  at  which  the  plummet  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  which  is  moveable  on  the  ram  line,  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  keel.  Whence  we  may  by  it  fet 
the  timbers  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  then  fet  tliern 
to  their  proper  half  breadths  by  the  ftaff:  and  when 
the  two  firmarks  coincide,  the  futtock  will  be  at  its 
proper  height,  and  may  be  nailed  to  the  floor  timbers, 
and  alfo  to  the  breadth  ribband,  which  may  be  fet  to 
the  height  of  the  ftieer  by  a  level  laid  acrofs,  taking  the 
height  of  the  fheer  by  the  ftaff  from  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel ;  by  which  means  we  fhall  difeover  if  the  rib¬ 
band  is  exaaiy  the  height  of  the  fheer;  and  if  not,  the 
true  height  may  be  fet  off  by  a  pair  of  compaffts  from 
the  level,  and  marked  on  the  timbers. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  the  PraSice  of  Shlp4mldlng. 

The  elevation,  projeafon,  and  half-breadth  plans,  of 
a  propofed  fhip  being  laid  down  on  paper,  we  muft. 
next  proceed  to  lay  down  thefe  feveral  plans  on  the 
mould  loft  of  the  real  dimenfions  of  the  fhip  propofed 
to  be  built,  and  from  which  moulds  for  each  feparate 
part  are  to  be  made.  I  he  method  of  laying  down 
thefe  plans,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  will,  it  is 
prefumed,  be  no  very  difficult  talk  to  accomplifh,  as  it 
IS  no  more  than  enlarging  the  dimenfions  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  draughts ;  and  with  refped  to  the  moulds,  they  are 
very  eafily  formed  agreeable  to  the  figure  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fhip  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft. 

Blocks  of  wood  are  now  to  be  prepared  upon  which 
the  keel  is  to  be  laid.  Thefe  blocks  are  to  be  placed 
at  nearly  equal  diftances,  as  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  in. 
fuch  a  manner  that  their  upper  furfaccs  may  be  exadly- 
in  the  fame  plane,  and  their  middle  in  the  fame  ftraight 
line.  ^  This  laft  is  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  line  ftretch* 
ed  a  little  more  than  the  propofed  length  of  the  keel 
and  the  upper  planes  of  thefe  blocks  may  be  verified  by: 
a  long  and  ftraight  rule  ;  and  the  utmoft  care  and  pre¬ 
caution  muft  be  taken  to  have  thefe  blocks  properly 
bedded.  Each  block  may  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches- 
longer  than  the  keel  is  in  thicknefs  ;  their  breadth  from 
12  to  14  inches,  and  their  depth  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  half. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  keel  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
mould  loft,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  prepared  accordingly. 
As,  however,  it  is  feldom  poffible  to  procure  a  piece 
of  wood  of  fufficient  length  for  a  keel,  efpecially  if  foi' 
a  large  (hip,  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  mod  part  necedary- 
to  compofe  it  of  feveral  pieces,  and  thefe  pieces  are  to 
be  fcarfed  together,  and  fecurely  bolted,  fo  as  to  make 
one  entire  piece.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
the  pieces  which  compofe  the  keel  ought  to  be  of  fuck 
lengths,  that  a  fcarf  may  not  be  oppofite  to  the  ftep  of 
any  of  the  mads.  Rabbets  are  to  be  formed  on  each, 
fide  of  the  keel  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  planks  next 

to. 


(e)  The  term  rafeing  is  ufed  wheu  any  Une  is  drawn  by  fuch, an  inftrument  iidlead  of  a  pencil. 
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to  It,  Cl*  garwa  ftrake,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  laid  on 

the  blocks  (f).  ,  ,  r  i  c  u 

The  ftem,  and  the  poll,  and  the  feveral  tranfoms  be- 

lonjC^ing  to  it,  are  to  be  prepared  from  the  moulds,  and 
rabbeted  in  like  manner  as  the  keel,  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  plank.  The  tranfoms  are  to  be  bolted  to  the 
pofl:  at  their  middle,  each  at  its  refpeaive  height,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  elevation  in  the  mould  loft,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  tranfoms  are  to  be  firmly  conneded  with 
the  fafh ion-pieces.  Both  ftem  and  poll  are  then  to  be 
ereded,  each  at  its  relpedive  extremity  of  the  keek 
The  (tenons  at  the  heel  of  each  being  let  into  mortifes 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  being  fet  to  their  proper 
rakes  or  angles  with  the  keel,  are  to  be  fupported  by 
props  or  fhores.  Pieces,  of  wood  called  dead  <wood  are 
to  be  laid  upon  and  fixed  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 
towards  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  it  ;  the  deepnefs  of 
the  dead  wood  increafing  with  its  diftance  from  the  mid¬ 
dle,  agreeable  to  the  propofed  form  of  the  cutting 

down  line.  r  i  j 

A  line  is  to  beftretched  from  the  middle  ot  the  head 
of  the  ftem  to  that  of  the  poft,  called  the  ram  line^ 
tipon  which  is  a  moveable  line  with  a  plummet  affixed 
to  it.  The  midfliip  and  other  frames  are  to  be  ereded 
upon  the  keel  at  their  proper  ftations.  The  extremities 
of  each  frame  are  fet  at  equal  diftances  from  the  vertical 
longitudinal  feaion  of  the  fhlp,  by  moving  the  frame 
in  its  own  plane  until  the  plumb-line  coincides  with  a 
rnark  at  the  middle  between  the  arms  of  each  frame ; 
and  although  the  keel  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  yet 
the  frames  may  alfo  be  fet  perpendicular  to  the  keel  by 
means  of  the  plumb-line.  The  fhores  which  are  fup- 
porting  the  frames  are  now  to  be  fecurely  fixed,  that  the 
pofition  of  the  frames  may  not  be  altered.  The  rib¬ 
bands  are  now  to  be  nailed  to  the  frames  at  their  pro¬ 
per  places,  the  more  effedlually  to  fecure  them  j  and  the 
Intermediate  vacancies  between  the  frames  filled  up  with 
fillino  timbers.  For  a  pfrfpedive  view  of  a  fliip  framed, 
fee  Plate  CCCCLIV.  fig.  2.  ^ 

The  frames  being  now  ftationed,  proceed  next  to 
fix  on  the  planks,  of  which  the  wales  are  the  principal, 
being  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  reft,  as  Is  re- 
prefented  in  the  midIhip  frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.^  Plie 
h^rpins,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  wales  at  their  fore  ends,  are  fixed  acrofs  the  hawfe 
pieces,  and  furround  the  fore  part  of  the  (hip.  The 
planks  that  inclofe  the  fhip’s  fides  are  then  brought  about 
the  timbers  ;  and  the  clamps,  which  are  of  equal  thick- 
uefs  with  the  wales,  fixed  oppofite  to  the  wales  within 
the  fnip.  Thefe  are  ufed  to  fupport  the  ends  of  the 
beams,  and  accordingly  ftretch  from  one  end  of  the  fhip 
to  the  other.  The  thick  ftuff  or  ftrong  planks  of  the 
bottom  within  board  are  then  placed  oppofite  to  the 
feveral  fcarfs  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  them  through- 
4»ut  the  fiiip’s  length.  The  planks  employed  to  line  the 
fhip,  called  the  ceding  or  foot-nvaling^  is  next  fixed  in 
the  intervals  between  the  thick  ftuff  of  the  hold.  The 
beams  are  afterwards  laid  acrofs  the  fhip  to  fupport  the 
decks,  and  are  conneded  to  the  fide  by  lodging  and 


of  Shij>- 
buUding, 
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hanging  knees :  the  former  of  whicb  arc  exhibited  at  F, 

Plate  CLVI.  See  alfo  the  article  Deck  ;  and  the 
hanging-knees,  together  wich  the  breadth,  thicknefs, 
and  pofition  of  the  keel,  floor  timbers,  futtocks,  top- 
timbers,  wales,  clamps,  thick  ftuff,  planks  within  and 
without,  beams,  decks,  &c.  are  feen,  in  the  midfliip 
frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.  and  in  that  article  thefe  feverd 
parts  have  already  been  explained. 

The  cable-bits  being  next  creded,  the  carlings  and 
ledges^  reprefented  in  Plate  CLVI.  are  difpofed  between 
the  beams  to  ftrengthen  the  deck.  The  <water’^ays  arc 
then  laid  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  throughout  the  fliip’s 
length,  and  the  fpirketing  fixed  clofe  above  them. — 

The  upper  deck  is  then  planked,  and  the  firing  placed 
under  the  gunnel^  or  planfheer^  in  the  waift.  The  difpo- 
fition  of  thofe  latter  pieces  on  the  timbers,  viz.  the  wa¬ 
ter-ways,  fpirketing,  upper  deck,  firing,  and  gunnel, 
are  alfo  reprefented  in  the  mIdihip  frame,  Plate  CCCIV. 

Then  proceed  next  to  plank  the  quarter  deck  and 
forecaftle,  and  to  fix  the  partners  of  the  mafts  and  cap- 
fterns  with  the  coamings  of  the  hatches#  Ihe  hreefi^ 
hooks  are  then  bolted  acrofs  the  ftem  and  bow  within- 
board,  the  ftep  of  the  foremafl  placed  on  the  kclfon, 
and  the  riders^  exhibited  in  the  Midship  Frame,  fay- 
ed  to  the  infide  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  the  fides  in 
different  parts  of  the  fhip’s  length.  The  pointers^  if 
any,  are  afterwards  fixed  acrofs  the  hold  diagonally  to 
fupport  the  beams  ;^.and  the  crotches  ftationed* in  the  af¬ 
ter  hold  to  unite  the  half  timbers.  The  fieps  of  the 
mainmaft  and  capfterns  are  next  placed ;  the  planks  of 
the  lower  decks  and  orlop  laid ;  the  navel-hoods  fayed 
to  the  hawfe  holes ;  and  the  knees  of  the  head,  or  cut¬ 
water,  conneifled  to  the  ftern.  The  figure  of  the  head 
is  then  eredled,  and  the  traiUboard  and  checks  fixed  on 
the  fide  of  the  knee. 

The  taffarel  and  quarter -pieces,  which  terminate  the 
{hip  abaft,  the  former  above  and  the  latter  on  eifcli  fide, 
arc  then  difpofed,  and  the  ftern  and  quarter  galleries 
framed  and  fiipported  by  their  brackets.  The  pumps, 
with  their  well,  are  next  fixed  in  the  hold ;  the  limber 
boards  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  kelfon,  and  the  garboard 
jlrake  fixed  on  the  (hip's  bottom  next  to  the  heel  with* 
out. 

The  hull  being  thus  fabricated,  proceed  tb  feparatc 
the  apartments  by  bulkheads  or  partitions,  to  frame 
the  port-lids,  to  fix  the  catheads  and  chefs-trees  ;  to 
form  the  hatchways  and  fcuttles,  and  fit  them  with  pro- 
per  covers  or  gratings.  Next  fix  the  ladders  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hatchways,  and  build  the  manger  on  the  lower 
deck,  to  carry  off  the  water  that  runs  in  at  the  hawfe^ 
holes  when  the  fhip  rides  at  anchor  in  a  fea.  The 
bread-room  and  magazines  are  there  lined;  and  the 
gunnel,  rails,  and  gangways  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  fhip.  'fhe  cleats,  kevels,  and  ranges,  by  which  the 
ropes  are  fattened,  are  afterwards  bolted  or  nailed  to  the 
fides  in  different  places. 

The  rudder,  being  fitted  with  its  irons,  is  next  hung 
to  the  ftern*poft,  and  the  tiller  or  bar,  by  which  it  hi 
managed,  let  into  a  mortife  at  its  upper  end.  The 

/cuppers. 


(f)  In  Aims  of  war,  which  are  a  long  while  in  building,  It  has  been  found  that  the  keel  is  often  apt  to  r(A 
before  they  are  finifhed.  Upctti  this  account,  therefore,  fome  builders  have  begun  with  the  floor  timbers,  and  add-* 
€d  the  keel  afterwards. 
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Improve-  /cuppers s  or  leiiden.tube^,  that  carry  the  water  off  from 
mcnts  m  decks,  are  then  placed  m  holes  cut  throu;:rh  the 

fhip’e  fides;  and  the  Jlandards  reprefented  in  the  Mid¬ 
ship  Frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.  bolted  to  the 'beams 
and  fides  above  the  decks  to  which  they  belontr.  The 
poop  lanthorns  are  lafl  fixed  upon  their  cranes  over  the 
fiern,  and  the  hitge->ways  or  cradles  placed  under  the 
bottom  .to  condud  the  fiiip  fleadily  into  the  water 
whilfl  launching. 

As  the  various  pieces  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  are  explained  at  large  in  their  proper  places,  it  is 
therefore  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  de- 
feription  of  them  here. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Improvements  in  the  Ma/s  and  Rudder. 

Since  the  article  Mast  was  printed,  an  account  of 
a  method  for  reftoring  malls  ot  fiiips  when  wounded, 
or  otherwife  injured,  in  an  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious 
manner,  by  Captain  Edward  Pakenham  of  the  royal 
navy,  has  been  pnblifiied  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
by  Captain  Tranfadions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Pakenham.  Aj*ts,  See.  Captain  Pakenham  introduces  his  invention 
with  the  following  obfervations : 

“  Among  the  various  accidents  which  fiiips  are  liable 
to  at  fea,  none  call  more  for  the  attention  and  exertion 
of  the  officer  than  the  fpeedy  refitting  of  the  malls  ; 
and  having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  lall  war,  the  very 
great  dellrudion  made  among  the  lower  malls  of  our 
fiiips  from  the  enemy’s  mode  of  fighting,  as  well  as  the 
very  great  expence  and  delay  iii  refitting  a  fleet  after 
ail  adion,  particularly  acrofs  the  Atlantic — a  very 
fimple  expedient  has  fuggclled  itfelf  to  me  as  a  refonree 
in  part  ;  which  appears  fo  very  fpeedy  and  fecure,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  meanell  failor  will  at  once  conceive 
it.  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  Hate  my  ideas  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  it ;  and  I  fiiall  feel 
myfelf  exceedingly  happy  fiiould  they  in  anywife  con¬ 
tribute  to  remedy  the  evil. 

“  My  plan,  therefore,  is,  to  have  the  heels  of  all 
lower  malls  fo  formed  as  to  become  the  heads  :  but  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  above  plan  to  have  the  fmall- 
cll  alteration  made  in  the  heels  of  the  prefent  lower 
'  malls;  for  as  all  line-of-battle  fiiips.  malls  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter  larger  at  the  heel  than  at  the  head,  it  will 
follow,  that  by  letting  in  the  treffel-trees  to  their  pro¬ 
per  depth,  the  mall  will  form  its  own  cheeks  or  hounds; 
and  I  flatter  myfelf  the  following  advantages  will  refult 
from  the  above  alteration. 

Firk,  I  mull  beg  to  obferve,  that  all  liue-of-battle 
fiiips  bury  one  third  of  their  lower  malls,  particularly 
three-deckers  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  wounds 
are  in  the  upper  third,  by  turning  the  mall  fo  as  to 
make  the  heel  the  head,  it  will  be  as  good  as  new ;  for, 
in  eight  adions  I  was  prefent  in  lall  war,  I  made  the 
following  obfervations ; 

“  Fhat  in  the  faid  adions  fifty -eight  lower  malls  were 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  be  fiiifted,  thirty-two  of 
which  had  their  wounds  in  the  upper  third,  and  of  courfe 
the  fiiips  detained  until  new  malls  were  made,  x^nd 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a  lower  mall  for  a  90  or  74 
Hands  government  in  a  fum  not  lefs,  I  am  informed, 
thari  2000  L  to  23C0I.  the  advantages  aciofs  the  At¬ 
lantic  refulting  from  the  aforefaid  plan  will  be  particu- 
laily  obvious ;  not  to  mention  the  probability  of  there 
being  no  nt  fpars  in  the  country,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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the  inilanccs  of  the  Ifrs  and  Princefs  Royal;  and  as^^^iprove- 
I  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Ifis  at  that  time,  m 
I  am  more  particular  in  the  circumllaoce  of  that^ndRud! 
fiiip.  The  Ifis  had  both  her  lower  malls  wounded  der. 
above  the  cathar  pins  in  her  adion  with  the  Cse- 
far,  a  French  74  ;  and  as  there  were  no  fpars  at  New 
Yolk,  the  Ifis  was  detained  five  weeks  at  that  place.—— 

Now,  if  her  malls  had  been  fitted  on  the  plan  1  have 
propofed,  I  am  confident  file  would  have  been  ready  for 
fea  in  4B  hours  ;  and  as  a  further  proof,  I  beg  leave 
to  add,  that  the  whole  fleet,  on  the  glorious  1  2th  of 
April,  had  not  the  leaft  accident  of  any  confequence  ex¬ 
cept  what  berel  their  lower  malls,  which  detained  them 
between  eight  and  ten  weeks  at  Jamaica. 

“  1  lie  delay  of  a  fiiip  while  a  new  mall  is  making, 
and  probably  the  fleet  being  detained  for  want  of  that 
fiiip,  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  lall 
war,  the  taking  of  fiiipwrights  from  other  work,  with  a 
vaiiety  of  inconveniences  not  necefiary  to  mention  here, 
muH  be  obvious  to  every  officer  that  has  made  the 
fmallell  obfervations  on  fea  adions. 

You  will  further  obferve,  that  this  fubllitute  is 
formed  on  the  moll  fimple  principle,  fitted  to  the 
meanell  capacity,  and  calculated  to  benefit  all  fiiips, 
from  a  firll-rate  down  to  the  fmallell  merchantman,  in 
cafes,  of  an  accident  by  fiiot,  a  fpring,_a  rottennefs, 
particularly  as  thefe  accidents  generally  happen  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  mall  and  above  the  cheeks. 

“  It  might  probably  be  objeded,  that  a  difficulty  and 
lome  danger  might  arife  from  the  wounded  part  of  the 
mall  being  below  ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated, 
when  It  IS  remembered,  that  as  the  wounded  part  is  be¬ 
low  the  wedges,  it  may  with  eafe  be  both  fifiied,  cafed, 
and  fecured,  to  any  fize  or  degree  you  pleafe,  with  the 
addition  of  its  being  wedged  on  each  deck.” 

Fig.  41.  reprefents  a  malt  of  a  firft-rate  in  its  proper 
Hate,  the  figures  reprefenting  its  thicknefs  at  the  diffe- 
rent  divifions. 

Fig.  42.  the  fame  mall  inverted,  the  heel  forming  the 
head,  and  the  treflel-trees  let  into  their  proper  depth, 
the  additional  thickneis  of  the  mall  forming  its  own 
cheeks. 

Irig.  43.  the  propbfed  mall,  the  figures  reprefenting 
the  thicknefs  of  the  mall  in  the  propofed  alterations  ; 
a,  the  heel  made  fquare  ;  6,  the  letting  in  of  the  treflel- 
trees  ;  f,  the  third  proportion  of  thicknefs  continued  up 
to  where  the  fourth  is  in  the  prefent  mall,  or  at  lealt 
fome  httle  dlllarice  above  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks, 
which  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  weakelt  part  of  the 
mall ;  and  by  its  being  fo  proportioned,  the  mall,  when 
turned,  will  be  nearly  as  llrong  in  the  partners  as  before. 

As  the  expence  of  a  mall  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined,  it  Is  therefore  thought  proper  to 
fubjoin  the  following  llatement  of  the  feveral  articles 
ufed  in  making  a  74  gun  fliip’s  maiumall. 

Fifiies  for  a  fpindle,  21  inches,  2  nails  of  Falue. 

two  malts,  -  .  L.  loi  3 

Two  fide  filhes,  22  inches,  2  ditto,  133 

Fore  and  aft  fifiies,  22  Inches,  2  nails  of 
one  mall,  .  . 

Fifii  ^  2jf  inches,  i  nail  of  half  a  mall,  29 
>  On  the  fore  pait. 

Iron  9  3  qrs  19  lbs  j 

Aries  load  baulk,  2  loads  22  feet,  -  12 
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Value. 

Brought  over 

L-  34+ 

5 

I 

Breadthning  )  2  loads  7  feet, 

Dantzic  fir  timber. 

11 

I 

7 

r  Cheeks  7  4  loads  2  feet, 

20 

18 

4 

"p  Iron,  5  cwt.  2  qrs  3|lb. 

8 

0 

0 

Knees,  elm  timber,  1 3  feet,  » 

0 

15 

2 

Iron,  2  qrs.  14  lb. 

Hoops  and  bolts  on  the  body,  1 3  cwi:. 

0 

I  qr. 

‘7 

6 

1 6  lb. 

18 

15 

0 

Tre^el  trees,  ftra^^ht  oak  timber,  fccond  fort, 

2  loads  lo  feet,  -  *  lo  2 

Iron,  3  qrs.  lO  lb-  -  -*3 

Crofs  trees,  ilraiglit  oak  timber,  fecond  fort 

I  load  1 2  feet.  -  -  5^4 

Iron,  2  qrs.  2  lb.  -  -  O  14 

elm  timber,  i  load  24  feet,  -  4  ^ 

Iron,  2  cwt.  14  lb.  *  ^  2  19 

Mill  mgs,  boHiers,  bollins,  and  Dantzic  fir, 

I  load  2  feet,  -  -  5  7 

Workmanfhip,  -  “  78  6 


Main  topman-  of  a  74  gun  fhip. 
Main  top-galiant-mail, 


4 

6 

o 

6 

G 

6 

8 

o 
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of  s'Val  the  enormous  expence  of  ma^s,  a 

yirchiisc’  propofal  was  made  fome  years  ago  to  conttnicl  them 
/..r^,p.  50.  hollow  ;  and  the  autlior  having  prcmiied  feveral  expeii- 
co  ments  which  he  had  made,  proceeds  as  Follows : 

Mr  Gor-  Galileo  tauglit  us,  that  the  refiftance  or  flrength 

donFs  plan  ^  cylinder  is  to  that  of  a  full  cylinder,  con- 

muUs  taining  the  fame  quantity  oF  matter,  as  the  total  diame- 
ter  of  the  hollow  one  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  one  5 
and  thefe  experiments  fliow  us,  that  the  flrength  or  re¬ 
finance  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood,  faflened  toge¬ 
ther  at  each  end,  and  conneaed  by  a  pillar,  pillars,  or 
framing,  increales,  at  lead  to  a  certain  degreee,  rattens 
panhus,  as  the  dlilance  between  them  and  number  of 
pillars,  provided  the  forc^  is  applied  in  the  line  or  direc- 
lioii  of  the  pillars. 

“  It  is  furprifing  that  this  difeovery  of  Galileo  has  not 
been  made  fiibfervient  to  more  ufeful  piirpofes.  It  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  conilruaion  of  mads,  as 
m)t  requiring  that  the  hollow  cylinder  fhould  be  made 

of  one  iolid  piece  of  wood  (g). 

“  However,  the  foregoing  experiments  teach  us,  that 
the  fame  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  other  forms 
befides  that  of  a  cylinder  ;  and  that  perhaps  not  only  in 
a  fuperlor  degree,  but  like  wife  with  greater  facility  of 
execution  ;  as  by  adopting  a  fquare  figure,  but  more 
particularly  by  conftiuaing  them  of  feparate  pieces  of 
v/ood,  placed  at  proper  diilaiices  from  each  other,  in 
the  following  or  any  other  manner  that  may  be  found 
moll  convenient.  I’hg*  44»  45>  4^?  exhibit  each 

the  tranfverfe  fedion  oF  a  mall,  in  which  the  frnall  cir¬ 
cles  reprefent  the  trees  or  upright  pieces  of  v’ood,  and 
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the  lines  the  beams  or  framing  of  wood,  which  arc  cm- de¬ 
ployed  at  proper  places  and  at  proper  diflances 
each  other,  for  conneding  the|n  together.  Perhaps 
lid  frames  of  wood,  placed  at  proper  di (lances  fi"om  cachder. 
other,  and  filling  up  the  whole  dotted  fpacc,  would  an-  ■  ■— 
fwer  better  ;  in  wliich  event,  the  mail  could  be  ftrong- 
ly  hooped  with  iron  at  thofe  places,  and  the  upright 
trees  formed  fqiiare,  or  of  any  other  convenient  form. 

“  It  w'ill  be  evident  to  thofe  acquainted  with  this  fub- 
jed,  that  fuch  mafts  w^oiild  be  greatly  llronger  than  com¬ 
mon  ones  containing  the  fame  quantityof  materials.  It  Is 
likewnfe  evident  that  they  would  be  lefs  apt  to  fpring,  as 
being  fupported  on  a  more  extended  bafe,  and  affording 
many  conveniences  for  being  better  fecured  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  conllruded  of  fuch  wood  as  at  prefent 
would  be  deemed  altogether  improper  for  malls  :  a 
circumllance  of  importance  to  Britain  nt  all  times,  but 
more  particularly  now,  when  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in 
procuring  wood  proper  for  the  kind  of  mails  in  com¬ 
mon  life.’’  5r 

An  improvement  in  the  rudder  has  lately  taken  place  im- 
in  fevcral  fnips,  particularly  in  fome  of  thofe  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Eail  India  company.  It  will,  however, 
iieceffary  previoufly  to  defcribe  the  ufual  form  of  the 
rudder,  in  order  to  fhow  the  advantages  it  poffeffeswhen 
conllruded  agreeable  to  the  improved  method. 

N'^  I.  (fig.  47)  repreients  the  rudder  according  to 
the  common  method  of  conllrudion  ;  in  wffich  AB  is 
the  axis  of  rotation.  It  is  hence  evident  that  a  fpace  *’ 

confidcrably  greater  than  the  tranfveife  fedion  ot  the 
rudder  at  the  counter  mull  be  left  in  the  counter  for  the 
rudder  to  revolve  in.  Thus,  let  CAB  (n®  2.)  be  the 
fedion  of  the  rudder  at  the  counter  ;  tlicn  there  mull 
be  a  fpace  fimilar  to  CDE  in  the  counter,  in  order  that 
the  rudder  may  be  moveable  as  required.  Hence,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  walhing  up  the  rudder  cafe,  a 
rudder  coat,  that  is,  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas,  is  nailed 
in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  rudder  and  counter  air  to  co¬ 
ver  the  intermediate  fpace ;  but  the  canvas  being  con¬ 
tinually  w^afhed  by  the  fea,  foon  becomes  brittle,  and 
unable  to  yield  to  the  various  turns  oi  the  rudder  with¬ 
out  breaking  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Ihip  is  of  courfe  left 
pervious  to  the  waves,  even  of  three  or  four  feet  high  ; 
in  fad,  there  are  few  men  bred  to  the  fea  who  have  not 
been  u  itneffes  to  the  bad  effeds  oF  fucb  a  fpace  being 
left  fo  ill  guarded  againll  the  tlroke  of  the  weaves ;  and 
many  Ihips  have,  with  great  probability,  been  fuppoied 
to  founder  at  fea  from  the  quantity  of  w’ater  fhipped 
betw^een  the  rudder  and  counter. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  defed  that  the  alteration  above 
alluded  to  took  place  which  confifts  in  making  the 
upper  part  AEG  (fig.  48,  n'’  i.)  of  the  rudder  ABD 
cylindrical,  and  giving  that  part  at  the  fame  time  a 
call  forw’-ard,  fo  that  the  axis  of  rotation  may  by  that 
means  be  the  line  AD,  paffing  as  ufual  from  E  to  D, 
thi'ough  the  centres  oF  the  braces  which  attach  the  rud¬ 
der  to  the  Hern. poll,  and  from  E  to  A  through  tl'C 


(g)  The  ftrength  of  thefe  cylinders  would  be  ftill  further  augmented  by  having  fohd  pieces  of  wcod  placed 
within  them  at  proper  dillances,  and  fecurely  fattened  to  them,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  itime  yninci- 
pies,  that  nature  has  furnilhed  reeds  with  joints;,  and  for  anfwering,  in  fome  refpeds,  the  fame  purpose  as  the 
pillars  in  tjie  cxperimenis  alluded  to.  ‘  ^ 
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Load-wa-  axis  the  cylinder  AFG,  In  order  that  the  tranfverfe  fec- 
terLine^  ^Joh  KH  (n®  2.)  at  the  counter  may  be  a  circle  re- 
and  Ship  s  f  upon  its  centre  ;  In  which  cafe  the  fpace  of 

,  ^  ^  half  an  inch  is  more  than  fufficient  between  the  rudder 
and  the  counter,  and  coniequently  the  neceflity  of  a 
rudder  coat  entirely  done  away.  But  as  it  was  fore- 
feen,  that  if  the  rudder  by  any  accident  was  unfhipped, 
this  alteration  might  endanger  the  tearing  away  of  the 
counter,  the  hole  is  made  much  larger  tlian  the  tranf- 
verfe  feftlon  of  the  cyliiidric  part  of  the  rudder,  and 
the  fpace  between  filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  fo  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  counter  as  to  be  capable  of  wlthllandlng  the 
fhock  of  the  fea,  but  to  be  eafily  carried  away  with  the 
rudder,  leaving  the  counter,  under  fuch  circumftaiices, 
in  as  fafe  a  (late  as  it  would  be  agreeable  In  the  pre- 
fent  form  of  making  rudders  In  the  navy. 

Chap.  VIII.  Upon  the  Pojitton  of  the  Load  *ivater  Line^ 
and  the  Capacity  of  a  Ship. 

$tt  Hydf-  The  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by 
pjtics.  bottom  of  a  fiilp  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 

fiiip  with  its  rigging,  provifions,  and  every  thing  on 
’  board.  If  therefore  the  exa6l  weight  of  the  fliip  when 

ready  for  fea  be  calculated,  and  alfo  the  number  of  cu¬ 
bic  feet  in  the  ftiip’s  bottom  below  the  load-water  line, 
and  hence  the  weight  of  the  water  (he  difplaces  ;  it 
will  be  known  if  the  load-water  line  is  properly  placed 
in  the  draught. 

Ship-Build  The  pofitlon  of  the  (hip  in  the  drairrht  may  be  ei- 
ijrr’j  Repoft.  tbcr  ou  an  even  keel,  or  to  draw  moil  water  abaft ;  but 
an  even  keel  is  judged  to  be  the  beft  pofition  in  point 
]  of  velocity,  when  the  fhip  is  con{lru(fl;ed  fiiitable  there¬ 

to,  that  is,  when  her  natural  pofition  is  fuch.  For  when 
I  a  fhip  is  conflru6led  to  fwim  by  the  Hern,  and  when 

brought  down  to  her  load- water  made  to  fwim  on  an 
even  keel  (as  is  the  cafe  with  moil  Ihips  that  are  thus 
built),  her  velocity  is  by  that  means  greatly  retarded, 
and  alfo  her  ftrength  greatly  diminiihed  ;  for  the  fore¬ 
part  being  brought  down  lower  than  it  iliould  be,  and 
the  middle  of  the  fhip  maintaining  Its  proper  depth  in 
the  water,  the  after  part  is  by  that  means  lifted,  and 
the  fhip  is  then  upon  an  even  keel :  but  in  confequence 
of  her  being  out  of  her  natural  pofition,  the  after  part 
is  always  prefling  downwards  with  a  confiderable  ilrain, 

I  which  will  continue  till  the  fhip's  fheer  is  entirely 

broke,  and  in  time  would  fall  into  its  natural  pofition 
again  :  for  which  reafon  we  fee  fo  many  fliips  with  bro¬ 
ken  backs,  that  is,  with  their  fheers  altered  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  fheer  rounds  up,  and  the  highell  part 
is  in  the  midfhips. 

Such  are  the  difadvantages  arlfing  from  not  paying 
a  due  attention  to  thofe  points  in  the  conilruclion  of  a 
draught  ;  therefiire,  when  the  load-water  line  is  found 
I  to  be  fo  fituated  at  a  proper  height  on  the  draught, 

I  according  to  the  weight  given  for  fuch  a  fhip,  and  alfo 

drawn  parallel  to  the  keel,  as  fuppofing  that  to  be  the 
■  bed  failing  trim,  the  next  thing  is  to  examine  whether 

3  the  body  is  conflrudled  fuitable  thereto,  in  order  to 

P  avoid  the  above-mentioned  ill  coiifcquences. 

]j  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  we  miifl  divide  the  fhip 

Jjj  equally  in  two  lenglhwife  between  the  fore  and  after 

T  perpendiculars;  and  the  exadt  number  of  cubic  feet  in 

I  the  whole  bottom  beneath  the  load-water  line  being 
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known,  we  mud  find  whether  the  number  of  cubic  b(=!ad-wa- 
feet  in  each  part  fo  divided  are  the  fame  ;  and  if  they^^**^  shh/s 
are  found  to  be  equal,  the  body  of  the  fhip  may  then  (j^pacity. 
be  faid  to  be  cOndruded  in  all  refpefls  fuitable  to  her  — — y— w 
fvvimming  on  an  even  keel,  let  the  fhape  or  the  body  be 
whatever  it  will ;  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  her 
natural  pofition  at  the  load-water  line.  But  if  either 
of  the  parts  (hould  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic 
feet  than  the  other,  that  part  which  contains  the  great- 
ed  will  fwim  the  mod  out  of  the  water,  and  confe- 
quently  the  other  vhll  fwim  deeped,  fuppofing  tlie  falp 
in  her  natural  pofition  for  that  condrudlion.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  the  fliip  fuitahly  conftrufted  to  the 
load-water  line  in  tlie  draught,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
keel,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  lefs  part  mud  be 
fubtra^led  from  the  number  contained  in  the  greater 
part,  and  that  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  tilled  out  till 
it  has  increafed  half  the  difference  of  their  quantities, 
and  the  other  part  is  to  be  drawn  in  as  much  :  henc6 
the  two  parts  will  be  equal,  that  is,  each  will  contain 
the  fame  number  of  cubic  feet,  and  the  drip’s  body  will 
be  cdndru6led  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  her  f wimming  on 
an  even  keel. 

If  it  is  propofed  that  the  fli’p  laid  down  on  the 
draught  fhall  not  fwim  on  an  even  keel,  hut  draw  more 
water  abaft  than  afore,  then  the  fore  and  after  parts  of 
the  fhip’s  body  below  the  load-water  line  are  to  be 
compared  ;  and  if  thefe  parts  are  unequal,  that  part 
which  is  lead  is  to  be  filled  out  by  half  the  difference, 
and  tlie  other  part  drawn  in  as  much  as  before. 

It  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  fird  place,  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  a  fliip  ready  equipped  for  fea,  from  the  kno  a^- 
led  je  of  the  weight  of  every  feparate  thing  in  her  and 
belonging  to  her,  as  the  exacl  weight  of  all  the  timber, 
iron,  lead,  mads,  fails,  rigging,  and  in  fhort  all  the  ma¬ 
terials,  men,  provifions,  and  every  thing  elfe  on  board 
of  her,  from  which  vve  fhall  be  able  afterwards  to  ju(l  >e 
of  the  truth  of  the  calculation,  and  whether  the  load-wa¬ 
ter  line  in  the  draught  be  placeci  agreeable  thereto. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  laborious  talk,  upon  account 
the  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  &c.  bcingof  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  figures,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  foir.e  of  the 
timber  entering  the  condru^ion  not  being  precifely  de¬ 
termined. 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  weight  of  the  hull,  t]\e 
timber  is  the  fird  thing  which  comes  under  confidera- 
tion :  the  number  ot  cubic  feet  of  timber  coiit-^ined  ia 
the  whole  fabric  mult  be  found  ;  which  we  lh?.ll  be  . 
able  to  do  by  help  of  the  draught  and  the  prineipiil 
dimenfions  and  fcantlings  ;  obfervirig  to  didinguilli  the 
different  kinds  of  timber  from  esch  otiier,  as  they  differ 
coiifiderably  in  weight  ;  then  the  numb.er  of  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  different  forts  of  timber  being  reduced 
into  pounds,  and  added,  will  be  the  v/eight  of  the  tiiU- 
ber.  In  like  manner  proceed  to  find  the  weight  of  tlie 
iron,  lead,  paint,  Slq.  and  the  true  wxught  of  the  whole 
will  be  found. 

In  reducing  quantity  to  weight,  it  may  be  obferved 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  oak  is  equal  to  66  pounds,  and  tlie-^ 
fpccilic  gravity  of  the  other, materials  are  as  follow  ; 


Water  being  looo 
l^ead  is  -  1^345 

Iron  -  7643 


Oak  Is 

891.S9 

T)ry  flm 

702.70 

Dry  fir 

6q.8.64 

3  F2 


Ja 
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An  EJlimate  of  the  Weight  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship  in 
Plates  CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXI.^j  f tied  for  Sea, 
*ivlth  fix  Months  Provtfions. 


Weight  of  the  Hull* 

NO  ofFt.lNOoflbs. 


^  VJI  J.  1..  A-'I  iL»a. 

Ellimate  of  Oak  timber  at  66  lb.  to  7  o  c 

thewei.ht  the  cubic  foot  j  4^497  320o8o2 

213936 


ol  theeigh  ^  g  ^ 

ty  gun  Ihip  -  ,  .  _  ^ 

before  laid  cubic  foot 

down.  Elm  timber  at  52  lb.  to 
the  cubic  foot  ^ 

Carve  work  and  lead  work 
Iron  w^ork,  rudder  irons, 
chain-plates,  nails,  &c. 
Pitch,  tar,  oakum,  and 
paint 

Cook-room  fitted  with 
fire  hearth 


Sum 


27040 

465 

88254 

17920 

16123 


Ton^.  Lbs. 

1428  2082 

95  ”36 

12  160 

2  I7I 
39  894 

8 

7  443 


3568726 f593  406 


Weight  of  the  Furniture. 

NOoflb'.Tons  Lbs. 


Complete  fet  of  mails  and  yards," 
with  the  fpare  geer 
Anchors  with  their  Hocks,  and] 
mailer’s  llores 

Rigging 

Sails,  complete  fet,  and  fpare 
Cables  and  hawfers 
Blocks,  pumps,  and  boats 

Sum 


1 6 1000 

39996 

69128 

32008 

73332 


71  i960 

17  1916 

39  1928 
14  648 

32  1652 


62056,  27  1376 


437520195  720 


Weight  cf  the  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

377034 

i 16320 


Guns  with  their  carriages 
Powder  and  Ihot,  powder  barrels,! 

&c.  .  .  J 

Implements  for  the  powder 
Ditto  for  guns,  crows,  handfpikes,  1 
&c.  -  ^  -  3 


65  00 

2^573 


168  714 

51  2080 
2  2020 
9  1413 


Sum  -  -  - 

521427 

232  1747 

Weight  of  the  Officers  Stores,  £5* c. 

Carpenter’s  llores 

20187 

9  27 

Boatfwaln’s  llores 

21 1 12 

9  952 

Gunner’s  llores 

8964 

4  4 

Caulker’s  llores 

5200 

2  720 

Surgeon  and  chaplain’s  effc<5ls 

1 1096 

4  2136 

Sum 

66559 

29  1599 

Weight  of  the  Pro^  ’ftons^ 

Provlfions  for  fix  months  for  700 1  g 
men,  with  all  their  equipage  J  -5^7 
Water,  calks,  and  captain’s  table 


Sam 


933900 


383  1050 
416  2060 


1792870.800  870 
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Weight  of  the  Men, 

of  lbs. 

Seven  hundred  men  with  their  1 
effe£ls,  including  the  officers 
and  their  effedls  -  j 
BallaH 
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Sum 


Load-wa¬ 
ter  Line 
and  Ship*! 
Tons.  Lbs.  Capacity^ 


316961 

1478400 

1795361 


I4I  1121 

660 

801  1121 


Recapitulation. 


The  hull  ^ 

The  furniture 
Guns  and  ammunition 
Officers  llores 
Provlfions 

Weight  of  the  men  and  ballaft 
Sum 


3568726 

1593 

406 

4375^® 

‘95 

720 

521427 

232 

1747 

66559 

29 

1599 

1792870 

800 

870 

1795361 

801 

1121 

8182463 

3652 

00 

ON 

Agreeable  to  the  above  ellimate,  we  find  that  the 
eighty  gun  Ihip,  with  every  thing  on  board  and  fit  for 
fea,  when  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs 
8,182,463  pounds,  or  nearly  3653  tons.  It  may  now 
be  known  if  the  load  water  line  in  the  draught  be  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  by  reducing  the  Immerfed  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  into  cubic  feet.  For  If  the  eighty  gun  Ihip,  when 
brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs  3653 
tons,  the  quantity  of  water  dlfplaced  mull  alfo  be  3653 
tons  :  now  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water  being  fuppofed  to  j 

weigh  74  pounds,  If  therefore  8182463  be  divided  by  ' 

74,  the  quotient  Is  1 10573,  number  of  cubical  feet 
which  Ihe  mull  difplace  agreeable  to  her  weight.  ^ 

It  is  now  necelTary  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  Ihip’s  bottom  below  the  load  water 
line  by  calculation.  If  the  bottom  was  a  regular  folld, 
this  might  be  very  eafily  done  ;  but  as  it  is  otherwife, 
we  mull  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  method  by  ap- 
proximatlon,  firll  given  by  M.  Bouguer.  ^ 

Take  the  lengths  of  every  other  of  the  lines  that  rc-j^g^^^dof 
prefentthe  frames  in  the  horizontjtl  plane  upon  the  up- calculating 
per  water  line  ;  then  find  the  fum  of  thefe  together, the  cont:nt 
with  half  the  foremoll  and  aftcrmoll  frames.  Now  ^ | 

tiply  that  fum  by  the  diHance  between  the  frames,  and^^-^^  ; 

the  produ6l  is  the  area  of  the  water  line  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  foremoll  and  aftermoll  frames :  then  find  the 
area  of  that  part  abai  t  the  after  frame,  which  forms  a 
trapezium,  and  alfo  the  poll  and  rudder  ;  find  alfo  the 
area  of  that  part  afore  the  foremall  frame,  and  alfo  of 
the  Hem  and  gripe  ;  then  thefe  areas  being  added  to 
that  firll  found,  and  the  fum  doubled,  will  be  the  area 
of  the  furface  of  the  whole  water  line.  'I’he  reafon  of 
this  rule  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  acquainted  with  the 
firll  principles  of  mathematics. 

The  areas  of  the  other  water  line  may  be  found  In 
the  fame  manner :  then  the  fum  of  all  thefe  areas,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  uppermoll  and  lowermoll,  of  which  on¬ 
ly  one  half  of  each  mull  be  taken,  being  multiplied  by 
the  dillance  between  the  water  lines  (thefe  lines  In  the 
plane  of  elevation  being  equidillant  from  each  other), 
and  the  produA  will  be  the  folld  content  of  the  fpace 
contained  between  the  lower  and  load  water  lines. 

Add 
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Add  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line  to  the  area  of 
the  upper  fide  of  the  keel ;  multiply  half  that  fum  by 
the  diftance  between  them,  the  produ£l  will  be  the  fo^ 
lid  content  of  that  part  between  the  lower  water  line 
and  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fuppofing  them  parallel  to 
each  other.  But  if  the  lower  water  line  is  not  parallel 
to  the  keel,  the  above  half  fum  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  them  at  the  middle  of  the  ftiip. 

The  folid  contents  of  the  keel  miift  be  next  found, 
by  multiplying  its  length  by  its  depth,  and  that  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  breadth.  Then  the  fum  of  thefe  folid  con¬ 
tents  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the 
immerfed  part  of  the  (hip’s  bottom,  or  that  part  below 
the  load  water  line. 


Determination  of  the  number  of  Cubic  Feet  contained  In 
the  Bottom  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship,  See  Plates 
CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXI. 

54 

Applied  to  The  fore  body  is  divided  into  live,  and  the  after  bo* 
the  e^hty  dy  into  ten,  equal  parts  in  the  horizontal  plane;  be- 
gun  ip,  parts  contained  between  the  foremoft  timber 

and  the  ftem,  and  the  aftermoft  timber  and  the  poft. 
The  plane  of  elevation  is  alfo  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  by  water  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  keel.  Thefe 
water  lines  are  alfo  deferibed  upon  the  horizontal 
plane. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  there  muft  be  five  inches 
added  to  each  line  that  reprefents  a  frame  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  that  being 
nearly  a  mean  between  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  next 
the  water  and  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bottom. 

Upper  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat, 

m 

^  frame  dead  flat  is  24  f.  10  in.  one*half  of 
which  is  -  -  - 

flame  (4)  -  •  . 

frame  3  -  -  . 

frame  7  -  . 

frame  1 1 
frame  15 
^  frarrie  19 

frame  23  -  . 

frame  27 
frame  31 

frame  35  is  i6  feet  3  inches,  the  half  of 
which  is  -  . 


-d 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 
Produdl 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  3  3 
rudder  and  poll 


236 

7 

10 

II 

2582 

78 

0 

5 

6 

2666 

2i 

2 

H 
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Second  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat. 

"frame  dead  flat  is  23  feet  lof  inches,  the 
half  of  which  is 
frame  (4) 

frame  3  -  • 

frame  7  •  - 

frame  1 1 
<!  frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
frame  31 

frame  35  is  8  feet  6  inches,  the 
which  is 


Ft,  In. 


Sum  *  , 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produil 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame.  35 
rudder  and  poll 

Sum  -  - 


Ft. 

In, 

’S 

(U 

u 

12 

5 

24 

10 

u 

-d 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

9t 

24 

5 

23 

10 

22 

9 

Ai 

20 

11 

Area  of  the  2d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  4868 
Fhird  JVhter  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat, 


frame  (4) 

frame  3  -  -  . 

frame  7  »  . 

frame  11 

frame  15 

frame  19 

frame  23 

frame  27 

frame  31 

frame  35  is  4  feet  3  inches — half 


rudder  and  poll 


Area  of  the  3d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  4203 
Fourth  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat, 


cd 

-d 


Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  5332  3 


frame  deadflat  is  so  feet  i  inch — ^lialf 
frame  (4)  . 

frame  3  -  ^  . 

frame  7  -  . 

frame  11 
^  frame  15 

Carry  over 


II 

23 

loi 

23 

loir 

23 

lof- 

23 

lot 

23 

pi 

Si 

23 

22 

5 

20 

10 

^7 

8 

of 

4 

3 

219 

10 

1 1' 

2397 

4 

7 

s 

5 

243+ 

4 

2 

:  4B68 

8 

r. 

Ft. 

In. 

lalf  If 

o| 

i-t 

22 

22 

22 

1 

21 

5 

20 

^9 

si 

16 

5 

1 1 

24 

2 

190 

10 

1  I 

2081 

8' 

H 

si 

5 

6 

2101 

li 

2 

4^03 

3 

Ft. 

In. 

10 

oi 

20 

I 

20 

1 

^9 

1 1 

19 

li 

^9 

0 

108 

9’ 

'413 

Load-wa¬ 
ter  Line 
and  Ship’s 
Capaci^iy. 


Brought 


Load  wa¬ 
ter  Line 
and  Ship’s 
^Capacity, 
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vS 

'  'S 

ce 

PQ 


BrougKt  over 

'frame  19  •  - 

frame  23  -  -  • 

frame  27  -  - 

frame  31 

frame  35  is  i  foot  ix-y  inches — half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  pc  ft 


Area  of  the  4th  water  line  from  dead  fiat  aft  35CI 


frame  (^) 


rs 


frame  3 

frame  7  -  -  . 

frame  11 
S  <j  frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
frame  31 

frame  35  is  I  foot  24-  inches — *half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poft 


Area  of  the  5th  or  lower  water  line  from 
dead  flat  aft 

Half  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  the  fecond  water  line 
Area  of  the  third  water  line 
Area  of  the  fourth  water  line 
Half  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line 
Sum  ... 

Hiftancc  between  the  water  lines 
Content  in  cubic  feet  between  the  lower 
and  load  water  lines 

Area  of  the  lower  ^\’atcr  line  2678  10 
Area  of  the  upper  fideof  the  keel  206  4 

Sum 
Half 

l^iftance  between  the'  lower  wa¬ 
ter  line  and  the  keel  4  i 

Cub.  feet  contained  between  low- 

er  water  line  and  the  keel  5890  6t 


2885 

1442 


Content  of  the  keel,  lower  part  ef  rudder, 
and  falfe  keel 

Cubic  feet  abaft  the  midlhip  frame  under 
tvatcr  when  loaded 


Ft. 

In. 

ic8 

9 

17 

li 

H 

10 

JO 

II 

5 

1 1 

0 

IIt 

159 

0 

10 

1 1 

^735 

9 

9 

9 

.  5 

0 

1750 

6 

2 

t  3jci 

0 

d  Flat, 

Ft. 

In. 

lalf  8 

7 

17 

2 

17 

2 

17 

1 

16 

4 

15 

4 

^3 

I 

8 

9 

4 

10 

2 

I  X 

0 

7i 

>  12  1 

lOj 

10 

I  r 

1330 

2 

4 

84 

4 

64: 

1339 

5 

2 

2678 

10 

2666 

2t 

4868 

8 

4203 

3 

3501 

0 

1339 

S 

16578 

'6x 

*4 

I 

67695 

8i 

% 

5890 

464 

3 

Book  I. 

J^oad.w», 

Upper  or  Load  *water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat, 

Ft.  In. 

%  r  frame  dead  fiat  is  24  feet  10  inches— half  12  c 

frame  E  .  - ^ 

"S  1  frame  I 
frame  N 
frame  (3 


<u  <f 

»-i  ^ 


Sum  ... 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produ(ft 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W 
ftem  and  knee 


- 

24 

10 

- 

24 

84* 

24 

0 

- 

21 

lol 

half 

7 

6-1 

- 

4^ 

10 

1 1 

1259 

6 

- 

80 

3 

• 

0 

. 

1343 

9 

• 

2 

Sum 

Multiply  by 

Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward 

Second  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat, 


2687  6 


^5  I  frame  E 
'ki  j  frame  I 


^  frame  N  -  - 

^  frame  -  - 

Jh  L  frame  W  is  ii  feet  n  inches — half 

Sum  ' 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produ(ft  -  . 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W,  with  the 
^  ftem  and  knee  *  - 

Sum  -  .  .  . 


Area  of  the  fecond  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward 

L’hird  W ater  Line  of  ore  Dead  Flat, 


rS  I  frame  E  -  - 

'rt  j  frame  I  - 

^  1  frame  Nr. 

<u  I  frame 

L  frame  W  is  7  feet— half 

Sum  -  -  - 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produft 

Area  of  the  part  afore  W,  with  the  ftem 
and  gripe  ... 

Sum  ... 


Ft. 

In. 

lalf  1 1 

23 

10 

23 

5 

22 

5 

19 

1 1 

5 

107 

si 

10 

II 

1173 

9 

43 

9 

1217 

6 

2 

2435 

0 

Ft. 

In. 

:  II 

o| 

22 

I 

21 

8 

20 

I 

16 

It 

3 

6 

94 

6i 

10 

1 1 

1031 

10 

25 

10 

1057 

8 

2 

74050  6 


Area  of  the  third  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward  -  -  . 


2115  4 

Fourth 


/ 


Book  I. 

,nd  Ship** 

Capacity, 


rd 

•s 

•xi 


H 
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Fourth  Wetter  Line  afore  Dead  Flat.  ' 

I  half 


j'lramc  dead  flat  is  20  feet 
j  frame  E  -  - 

J  frame  I  ^ 

1  frame  N  *•' 

j  frame 

I  frame  W  is  2  feet  9  inches — half 


Ft. 

10 

20 

19 

16 
1 1 
I 


In. 

0-y 

oi 

3 

5 

2 

4i 


Sum  - 

Diilance  between  the  frames 

Prod  11 61 

Area  of  part  before  W,  with  the  flem  and 
gripe 

Sum 


Area  of  fourth  water  line  from  dead  flat  for¬ 
ward 


Fifth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat. 

^  f  frame  dead  .flat  is  17  feet  2  inches — half  8  7 

^  I  frame  E  -  .  - 

^  <{  frame  I  -  . 

g  I  frame  N  -  - 

I  frame  QJs  5  feet — half 

Sum 

Dillance  between  the  frames 


Proda6l 

jii  ea  of  part  afore 

flem  and  knee 


Area  of  tlie  fifth  or  lower  water  line  from 
dead  flat  forward 

Area  of  die  upper  fide  of  the  keel 

Sum  -  -  *  . 

Half 

Diftance  between  the  lower  water  line  and 
keel 

Content  of  the  part  contained  between  the 
lower  water  line  and  the  keel  in  cub.  feet 

Half  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  die  fecond  water  line 
third  water  line 
fourth  water  line 

Half  the  area  of  the  hfih  or  lower  w'atcr  line 

Sum  -  -  -  , 

i^iftance  between  the  water  lines 


78 

JO 

3i 
1 1 

854 

8 

8 

rot 

863 

6i 

2 

r- 

1727 

14 

f. 

Ft 

In. 

ilf  8 

7 

16 

9 

H 

10 

10 

94 

2 

6 

— 

53 

54 

10 

II 
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26 

24 

5 

114 

- 

— 

615 

9 

2 

12^1 

'6 

87 

4 

1318 

10 

659 

5 

4 

I 

2692 

74 

^343 

9 

2435 

0 

2 1 15 

4 

1727 

It 

615 

9 

S236  Ilf 
4  ^ 
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Cubic  feet  contained  between  the  lower  and  Ft. 

load  water  lines  -  53^34 

Cubic  feet  contained  between  lower  water 

line  and  keel  -  .  2,692 

Content  of  the  keel  and  falfe  keel  -  196 

Content  afore  midfliip  frame  under  water 

when  loaded  -  -  36523 

Content  abaft  midfliip  frame  -  74050 

Content  under  water 
Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water 


In,  Tonnage  of 
2  3  a  Ship. 


74 

6 


110573  10 
74  lbs. 


Weight  of  the  whole  (hip  with  every  thing 
onboard  .  .  8182463.8  lbs. 

As  the  weight  of  the  fliip,  with  every  thing  on  hoard, 
found  by  this  calculation,  is  equal  to  that  found  by  elli- 
mate ;  it  hence  appears  that  the  water  line  is  properly 
placed  in  the  draught.  It  now  only  remains  to  find 
whether  the  body  is  conftriided  fuitably  thereto,  that 
is.  whether  the  fliip  will  be  in  her  natural  pofition  when 
brought  down  to  that  line.  For  this  purpofc  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  muft  be  ereaed  27  feet  ^  inch,  abaft  dead  flat, 
which  will  be  the  middle  between  the  two  perpendicu¬ 
lars  and  the  place  where  the  centre  of  gravity  fliould 
fall,  that  the  fhip  may  fwim  on  an  even  keel.  'J’lie  fo- 
lidity  ot  that  part  of  the  bottom  contained  between  the 
faid  perpendicular  and  dead  flat  is  then  to  be  calculated^ 
which  will  be  found  to  be  25846  feet  7  inches. 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  afore  dead  flat  36523  f.  4  In. 
— —  between  the  middle  and  dead  flat  25846  7 

Solid  content  of  the  forepart  of  the  bot- 

toin  -  .  62369  II 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  abaft  dead  fiat  74059  6 
-  between  the  middle  and  deadflat  25846  7 


Solid  content  of  the  aft  part  of  the  hot.  48 203  j  i 
fore  part  of  the  bottom  62369  11 


Difference 

Half 


14166 
7083 

Hence  the  after  part  of  the  fliip's  bottom  is  too  lean 
by  7083  cubic  feet,  and  the  fore  part  as  much  too  full. 

I’he  after  part  muft  therefore  be  filled  out  until  it  has 
received  an  addition  of  7083  feet,  and  the  fore  part 
muft  be  drawn  in  till  it  has  loft  the  fame  quantity,  and 
the  bottom  will  then  be  conftrudted  fultable  to  the  fliip’s 
fwimming  011  an  even  keel. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Fonnage  of  a  Ship, 

HIS  is  a  queftion  of  equal  importance  and  difllcul.  jje* 

ty.  By  the  tonnage  of  a  fhip  is  meant  the  might  of^^^'^^  of  cul- 
every  thing  that  can  with  fafety  and  expediency  be 
ken  on  board  that  Ihip  for  the  purpoie  of  conveyance:  of  a 
it  is  alfo  called  the  Jjcip^ s  burthen  ;  and  it  is  totally 
different  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  as  flie  floats  in 
the  water.  It  is  perhaps  heft  exprefi'ed  by  calling  it  the 
•weight  of  tht  cargo.  It  is  of  importance,  becaufe  it  is  by 
this,  that  tlie  merchant  or  freighter  judges  of  the  fitnefs 


4^6 


U'onnaj^Q 


Commcn 

Jule. 
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of  th<?  wing  tranfom.  From  the  length  between  thefe  two  T' onnage  ^ 
perpendiculars  dedudl  three-fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth  ^  > 

(i),  and  alfo  as  many  times  2i  inches  as  there  are  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel ;  the  remainder  is  the  length  of  the  keel  for 
tonnage.  Now  multiply  this  length  by  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  the  produdl  by  half  the  extreme  breadth, 
and  this  lafl  produ£l  divided  by  94  is  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired. 

Or,  multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  by 
the  fquare  of  the  extreme  breadth,  and  the  produdl  di¬ 
vided  by  188  will  give  the  tonnage. 

Calculation  of  the  Tonnage  of  an  Eighty  Gun  Ship, 

I,  According  to  the  true  method. 

The  weight  of  the  fhlp  at  her  launching 
draught  of  water 
The  weight  of  the  furniture 

The  weight  of  the  (hip  at  her  light  wa¬ 
ter  mark 


Real  burthen 

II.  By  the  common  rule. 

Length  from  the  forcfide  of  the  flem  at 
the  height  of  the  hawfe  holes,  to  the 
aft  fide  of  the  main  poft,  at  the  height 
of  the  wing  tranfom 
Three- fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth 
is  -  -  29  f.  9^ 

Height  of  the  wing  tranfom 
is  2  8  f.  4  in.  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  hj  2i  inches  is  6  Si- 

Sum  3^  ^ 

Lengthof  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Produ6l 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 


Burthen  according  to  the  common 
rule 

Real  burthen 

Difference 


tons 

lbs  ^ 

1593 

406; 

195 

720, 

1788 

1126 

1 3652 

1983 

1864 

857 

Ft 

inch. 

185 

lo 

6 

149 

4 

49 

8  ‘ 

7416 

lolr 

24 

JO 

84185 

8^ 

^959 

929 

1864 

857 

95 

72 

,  . 

_  Iculatloi 

of  the  ton- 
ia_ec  of  the 
jiphty  gun 
Blip. 
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pfofthe  iliip  for  Ws  purpofe.  By  this  government  judge 
of  the  fiiips  requifite  for  tratifport  fervice,  and  by  this 
are  all  revenue  charges  on  the  fhip  computed.  It  is  no 
Jefs  difficult  to  aiifwer  this  quellion  by  any  general  rule 
which  fhall  be  very  exa6l,  becaufe  it  depends  not  on¬ 
ly  on  the  cubical  dimenfions  of  the  fhip^s  bottom,  but 
alfo  on  the  fcantling  of  her  whole  frame,  and  in  fhovt 
on  the  weight  of  every  thing  which  propeily  makes 
part  of  a  fhip  ready  to  receive  on  board  her  cargo. 
The  weight  of  timber  is  variable  ;  the  fcantling  of  the 
frame  is  no  lefs  fo.  We  muft  therefore  be  contented 
with  an  average  value  which  is  not  very  remote  from 
the  truth  ;  and  this  average  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by 
any  mathematical  difeuffion,  but  by  obfervation  of  the 
burthen  or  cargo  a£lually  received,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cafes.  But  fome  fort  of  rule  of  calculation  muft  be 
made  out.  This  is  and  muft  be  done  by  perfons  not  ma¬ 
thematicians.  We  may  therefore  expedl  to  find  it  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  reduced  to  any  piinciple,  and  that  every 
builder  will  have  a  different  rule.  Accordingly  the  rules 
given  for  this  purpofe  are  in  general  very  whimfical, 
meafures  being  ufed  and  combined  in  a  way  that  feems 
quite  unconnected  with  ftercometry  or  the  meafurement 
of  folids.  The  rules  for  calculation  are  even  affefted 
by  the  interefts  of  the  two  parties  oppofitely  concerned 
in  the  refult.  The  calculation  for  the  tonnage  by  which 
the  cuftoms  are  to  be  exaCled  by  government  are  quite 
different  from  the  rule  by  which  the  tonnage  of  a  tran- 
fport  hired  by  government  is  computed  ;  and  the  fame 
ffiip  hired  as  a  tranfport  will  be  computed  near  one  half 
bigger  than  when  paying  importation  duties. 

Yet  the  whole  of  this  might  be  made  a  very  fimple 
bufinefs  and  very  cxaCl.  When  the  ftiip  is  launched, 
let  her  light-water  line  be  marked,  and  this  with  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  immerfed  part  be  noted  down, 
and  be  engroffed  in  the  deed  by  which  the  property  of 
the  fhip  is  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  weight 
of  her  malls,  fails,  rigging,  and  fea-ftores,  is  moft  eafily 
obtained  ;  and  every  builder  can  compute  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  body  when  immerfed  to  the  load  water 
line.  The  difference  of  thefe  is  unqiieftionably  the  bur¬ 
then  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  alreadyfaid  in  the  laft 
chapter,  that  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  which 
the  fhip  difplaces  when  light,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  below  the  light  water  line,  found 
by  the  preceding  method  of  calculation,  be  fubtraded 
from  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  bottom 
below  the  load  waterline,  and  the  remainder  reduced 
to  tons  by  multiplying  by  74,  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  fea  water,  and  divided  by  2240,  the 
number  of  pounds  in  a  ton,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
tonnage. 

But  as  this  method  is  very  troublefomc,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule  for  this  purpofe  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  the 
king’s  and  merchant’s  fervice. 

Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  forefide  of  the  ftem 
at  the  height  of  the  hawfe  holes  (h),  and  another  per¬ 
pendicular  from  the  back  of  the  main  poft  at  the  height 


Hence  an  eighty  gun  (hip  wiU  not  carry  the  ton-xhe  ^m. 
nage  fhe  is  rated  at  by  about  95  tons.  As  the  body  ofmon  rulei 
this  fhip  is  fuller  than  in  fhips  of  war  in  general,  there  is?’'^es  the 
therefore  a  nearer  agreement  between  the  tonnages  ^ound^^^^J^p 
by  the  two  different  methods.  It  may  be  obferved  that  ana 

fhips  oFwar  carry  lei^  tonnage  than  they  are  rated  at  byof  mer-^ 
the  common  rule,  and  that  moft  merchants  fhips  carry  chant  fhips 

the  itu;h. 


(h)  In  the  merchant  fervice  this  perpendicular  is  let  fall  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  ft(3m  at  the  height  of  the 
wing  tranfom,  by  reafon  of  the  hawfe-holes  being  generally  fo  very  high  in  merchant  fhips,  and  their  Items  alio 

Jiaving  a  great  rake  forward.  r  j  r  1  1 

1 1)  The  breadth  underftood  in  this  place  is  the  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  the  plank. 


I 
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Tcnracreofa  great  deal  more.  In  confirhiation  of  tliis,  it  is  thought 
*  proper  to  fubjoin  the  dimenfions  of  feveral  Ihips,  with 
the  tonnage  calculated  therefrom. 

I .  Atidaciom  of  feventy  four  guns* 

X^ength  on  the  gun  deck 
I.ength  of  the  keel  for  t( 

Extreme  breadth 
Depth  of  the  hold 
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Tonnage 
Real  tonnage 

Difference 


I  N  G. 


- 

168  f. 

0  In, 

e 

138 

0 

- 

46 

9 

- 

^9 

9 

afore 

1 2 

0 

abaft 

17 

4 

afore 

20 

6 

abaft 

21 

6 

120 


Doad  draught  of  water 

*1  he  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 
draught  of  water  -  1509 1 

Th  e  weight  of  the  furniture 


Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  light  water 
mark 

Weight  of  the  fit  Ip  at  her  load  water 
mark 

Real  burthen 

By  the  common  rule. 
Eength  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Produ^l 

Half  the  extreme  breadtk 


dySlbs. 

1500 


1629  2178 

2776  498 

1146  560 

138  f.  o  in. 
46  9 


Real  burthen 


By  the  common  rule. 


6451 

23 


6 


94)150803 


Tonnage  according  to  the  common  rule  1604  ^43 
Real  burthen  -  .  1146  560 

Difference  -  .  . 


Keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Produ£l 

Half  extreme  breadth 


Tonnage  by  the  common  rule 
Real  tonnage 

Difference 


806  1096 
984  1670 

178  574 
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3.  A  Cuiier, 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 

Extreme  breadth 

Launching  draught  of  water  j  ^baft 

Load  draught  of  water  T  abaft 

The  weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  launch- 
ing 

Weight  of  the  furniture 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  light  wa¬ 
ter  mark 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  load  water 
mark 


58  f.  o  im 

29 

5  10. 

9  8 
9  o 
12  o 

1471.  640  lbs, 
9  199 

156  839 

266  1970 
110  1131 

58  f. 

29 

1682 

141- 


94)243^9 


259  1024 
no  1131 

148  2133 


2.  An  Indtaman, 

Length  between  the  perpendiculars  for 
ward  and  aft 

Length  of  tlie  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 
Depth  in  hold 

Launching  draught  of 

Load  draught  of  water  J 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 
draught  of  water 
Tlie  weight  of  the  furniture 
VVeight  of  the  fhip  at  her  dight  water 
mark  .  .  5^^ 

Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load  water 

xmarK  .  ^^$7  1670 


132  f.  8  In. 

105 

0 

• 

38 

0 

- 

16 

Q 

7 

lO 

1 1 

10 

19 

8 

20 

8 

602  t.  21  i61bs, 

50  124 


Real  burthen 

By  the  common  rule. 

Keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Product  a. 

Half  extreme  l^readth 


984  1670 

105  f. 

38 


3999 

*9 


Tonnage 

Vot.  XVII.  Part  rr. 

<> 


■94)75810 

806  1096 


The  impropn'ety  of  the  common  rule  Is  hence  mam', 
fell,  as  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  it  for  afeertaininff 
the  tonnage  of  veflels.  ° 

We  fliall  now  fubjoin  the  following  experimental 
method  of  finding  the  tonnage  of  a  fhip. 

Conftrua  a  model  agreeable  to  the  draughts  of  the  Experl 
propofed  fhip,  to  a  fcale  of  about  one-fourth  of  au  inch  nieriral  me-, 
to  a  foot,  and  let  the  light  and  load  water  lines  be 
marked  on  it.  Then  put^he  model  in  water,  and  loadir'^'"'"*^ 
It  until  the  furface  of  the  water  is  exaSly  at  the  light  uaL  of' 
v/ater  line ;  and  let  it  be  fiifpended  until  the  water  veffels* 
drains  off,  and  then  weighed.  Now  fince  the  weights 
cf  fimilar  bodies  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  ho- 
mologous  dimenfions,  the  weight  of  the  fhip  when  licrht 
K,  therefore,  equal  to  the  prodmft  of  the  cube  of  the 
number  of  times  the  fhip  exceeds  the  model  by  the 
weight  of  the  modeh  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  tons. 

Hence,  if  the  model  is  conflrufted  to  a  ouarter  of  an 
inch  fcale,  and  its  weight  expreffed  in  ounces  ;  then  to 
the  conftaiit  logarklim  0.4893556,  add  the  logarithm  of 
the  weight  of  the  model  in  ounces,  and  the  fum  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  weight  of  the  fhip  in  tons. 

Again,  the  model  is  to  be  loaded  until  the  furface  of 
the  water  coincides  with  the  load  water  line.  Now  the 
model  being  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  fhip  is  to  be 
found  by  the  preceding  rule  :  then  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  weights  of  the  fhip  when  light  and  loaded 
rs  the  tonnage  required. 
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f  It  will  alfo  be  worth  while  to  add  the  followm-r  ex- 
ad  rule  of  Mr  Parkins,  who  was  many  years  foreman 
of  the  (hipwrights  in  Chatham  dockyard. 


I. 


For  Men  of  War, 


Take  the  length  of  the  gun-deck  from  the  rabbet  of 

n  .  _  _ fV«/a  ■U-Ar'n-rt/'tfV  iX  ot  thlS  IS 


the  ftem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  llern-poft. 
to  be  affumed  as  the  length  for  tonnage^  =  L. 

x'ake  the  extreme  breadth  from  out  fide  to  outfide  ot 
The  plank  ;  add  this  to  the  length,  and  take  tV 
fum  ;  call  this  the  depth  for  tonnage,  =  D. 

Set  up  this  height  from  the  limber  ftrake,  and  at 
that  height  take  a  breadth  alio  from  outfide  to  outfide 
of  plank  in  the  timber  when  the  extreme  breadth  is 
found,  and  another  breadth  in  the  middle  between  that 
and  the  limber  ftrake;  add  together  the  extreme 
breadth  and  thefe  two  breadths,  and  take  y  of  the  fum 
for  the  breadth  for  tonnage,  =:  D. 

Multiply  L,  D,  and  B  together,  and  divide  by  49. 
The  quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

The  following  proof  may  be  given  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  rule.  Column  i.  is  the  tonnage  or  buithen  by 
the  king’s  meafurement ;  coL  2.  is  the  tonnage  by  this 
rule;  and,  coL  3:  is  the  weight  adually  received  on 
board  thefe  fhips  at  Blackftakes  ; 
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alfo  the  additional  weight  necelTary  to  bring  her  down 
to  the  load  water  line. 

In  order  to  conftrudl  this  fcale  for  a  given  fhip,  it  Is 
ncceffary  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  dlfplaced  by 
the  keel,  and  by  that  part  of  the  bottom  below  each 
water  line  in  the  draught.  Since  the  areas. of  the  feve- 
ral  water  lines  are  already  computed  for  the  eighty  gun 
ftip  laid  down  jn  Plates  CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXI, 
the  contents  of  thefe  parts  may  hence  be  eafily  found 
for  that  fhip,  and  are  as  follow. 


Vlffory 

100  guns. 

2162 

1839 

1840 

London 

90 

1845 

»57J 

1677 

Arrogant 

74 

1614 

1308 

Diadem 

64 

1369 

I  141 

965 

0  0  /C 

Adamant 

50 

1044 

870 

006 

Dolphin 

44 

879 

737  . 

758 

Amphion 

3^ 

667 

554 

549 

Daphne 

20 

429 

329 

374 

2.  For  Ships  of  Burthen, 

Take  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  from  the  rabbet 
©f  the  ftem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft  ;  then  of 
this  Is  the  length  for  tonnage,  =  L. 

Add  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  to  the  extreme 
breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  plank;  and  take  yV 
of  the  fum  for  the  depth  for  tonnage,  =  D. 

Set  up  that  depth,  from  tlie  limber  ftrake,  and  at  this, 
height  take  a  breadth:  from  outiide  to  outfide.  T.  ake 
another  at  y  of  tkis  height,  and  another  at  -f  of  the 
height.  Add  the  extreme  breadth  and  thefe  three 
breadths,  and  take  tlie  4th  of  the  fum  for  the  breadth 
for  tonnagej  =  B. 

Multiply  L*,  D,  and  B,  and  divide  by 
quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

This  rule  4*efts  on  the.  authority  of  many  fuch  trials, 
as  the  following 

King’s 
Meafm*. 

Northington  Indiaman  676 
Granby  Indiaman 
Union.  coaUier 
Another  coallier 


786. 

193 

1S2 


Adnally 

Rule. 

rec^.onb^. 

-053 

1064 

1179 

1179 

266 

289 

254 

277 

Book  f, 

Scab*  (;f 
S^Uaity, 


Draught  of  <ivater. 


"Keel  and  falfe  keel 

2  f.  3  in. 

DIft.  bet.  keel  | 

a«d5thw,  iine  ) 

4  l 

Sum 

~  4 

Dift.  5th  and! 

4th  w.  line  j 

4  ^ 

Sum 

10  5 

Dift.  4th  and”) 

3d  w.  line  J 

4  ^ 

Sum 

14  6 

Dift.  3d  and*) 

2d  w.  line  3 

4  I 

Sum 

(8  7 

Dift.  2d  and  1 

4  T 

!  ft  w.  line  3 

'  I 

Slim 

22  8 

Water  dlfplaced  in 

Cubic  feet,  | 

tons. 

lbs. 

66^.9 

2  I 

J855 

8583.1} 

283 

‘^33 

9243.10} 

305 

848, 

18657.8'-!; 

616 

828 

2790 '•7}t 

92  I 

1676 

2357+-6iT 

778 

‘795 

51476.2} 

I  700 

1231 

27812. ItV 

918 

1775 

79288.3I-} 

2619 

766 

3  >285.7^1 

1033 

1218 

IIO573.TG 

3652 

1984 

Chap.  X',  Of  the  Scale  of  Solidity, 

By  this  fcale  the  quantity  of  water  dlfplaced  by  the 
bottom  of  the  fhip,  for  which  It  is  conftruded,  anfwer- 
ing  to  a  given,  draught  of  water  is.  eafily  obtained ;  and 


Conftrii6l  any  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  to  re- 
prefent  tons,  as  fcale  n*  i.  and  another  to  reprefent 
feet,  as  2.  ^  ^  ^ 

Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  36  )  limited  at  A,  but  pro-  cccclxj!, 
duced  Indefinitely  towards  B.  Make  AC  equal  to 
depth  of  the  keel,  2  feet  3  Inches  from  fcale  2,  and^^^  of  the 
through  C  draw  a  line  parallel  to  AB,  which  will  re-f^^iic  of  fn- 
prefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ;  upon  which  fet  off  Hcity  for 
C  c  equal  to  2i  tons  1855  lbs,  taken  from  fcale  n^ 

Again,  make  AD  equal  to  the  diftance  between 
lower  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  fifth  water  line,  namely, 

6  feet  4  inches,  and  a  line  drawm  through  D  parallel  to- 
AB  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  lower  water  line  ; 
and  make  D  h  equal  to  305  tons  848  lbs,  the  coitc- 
fponding  tonnage.  In  like  manner  draw  the  other  wa¬ 
ter  lines,  and  lay  off  the  correfponding  tonnages  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  then  through  the  points  A,  c,  e,  f^ 
gy  hy  draw  the  curve  A.c  h  ef  g  h,  Thi  ough  h  draw 
h  B  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  it  will  be  the  great— 
eft  limit  of  the  quantity  of  water  exprefted  in  tons  dif- 
placed  by  the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  or  that  when  fhe 
is  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line.  And  fince  the 
fhip  difplaces  1788  tons- at  her  light  water  mark,  take 
therefore  that  quantity  from  the  fcale  n^  r ,  which  be¬ 
ing  laid  upon  AB  from  A  to  K,  and  KL  drawn  per¬ 
pendicular  to  AB,  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the 
light  water  line  for  tonnage.  Hence  the  fcalc  will  be 
completed. 

Let 
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Bc$]e  of  Let  !t  now  be  required  to  find  the  number  of  cubic 
SoHdtty*  iiffplaced  when  the  draught  of  water  is  1 7  feet,  and 
the  number  of  additional  tons  neceflary  to  bring  her 
Ufe  of  the  down  to  the  load  w^ater  mark. 

above  fca!c.  Take  the  given  draught  of  water  1 7  feet  from  the 
fcale  n°  2,  \vhich  laid  from  it  will  reach  to  T  ;  through 
which  draw  the  line  IMN  parallel  to  AB,  and  inter- 
fedling  tlie  curve  in  AC  ;  then  thediftance  IM  applied 
to  the  fcale  n*^  i.  will  meafure  about  2248  tons,  the  dif- 
placement  anfwerable  to  that  draught  of  w'ater ;  and 
MN  applied  to  the  fame  fcale  will  meafure  about  1405 
tons,  the  additi®nal  weight  neceflary  to  bring  her  down 
to  the  load  water  mark.  Alfo  the  neareft  diftance  be¬ 
tween  M  and  the  line  KL  wnll  meafure  about  460  tons, 
the  weight  already  on  board. 

It  will  conduce  very  much  to  facilitate  this  operation 
to  divide  KB  into  a  fcale  of  tons  taken  from  the  fcale 

1,  beginning  at  B,  and  alfo  h  L,  beginning  at  h. 
Then  when  the  draught  of  water  is  taken  from  the  fcale 

2,  and  laid  from  it  to  I,  as  in  the  former  example, 
and  IMN  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  and  interfe6ling  the 
curve  in  M.  Now  through  M  draw  aline  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  AB,  and  it  will  meet  KB  in  a  point  reprefenting 
the  number  of  tons  aboard,  and  alfo  />L  in  a  point  de¬ 
noting  the  additional  weight  neceflary  to  load  her.  . 

Again,  if  the  weight  on  board  be  given,  the  corre- 
fponding  draught  of  water  is  obtained  as  follows. 

Find  the  given  number  of  tons  in  the  fcale  KB, 
through  which  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  then 
through  the  point  of  interfediiion  of  this  line  with  the 
curve  draw  another  line  parallel  to  AB.  Now  the 
diflance  between  A  and  the  point  where  the  parallel 
iiiterfe^fed  AH  being  applied  to  the  fcale  2,  will 
give  the  draught  of  water  required. 

Any  other  cafe  to  which  this  fcale  may  be  applied 
will  be  obvious. 

Book  II.  Containing  the  Properties  of  Ships ^  &c. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Ships, 

tee  Eyiro-  Since  the  preflurc  of  fluids  is  equal  Is  every  dlrec- 
iiutics,  tion,  tire  bottom  of  a  fhip  is  therefore  afted  upon  by 
the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immerfed ;  which  preffure,  for 
any  given  portion  of  fur'acc,  is  equal  to  the  produdl  of 
that  portion  by  the  depth  and  denfity  of  the  fluid  ;  or 
it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whofe 
bafe  is  the  given  furface,  and  the  altitude  equal  to  the 
diflance  between  the  furface  of  the  flwid  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  furface  prefled.  Hence  a  floating 
body  is  in  equilibrio  between  two  forces,  namely,  its 
gravity  and  the  vertical  preffure  of  the  fluid  ;  the  hori¬ 
zontal  preflTure  being  deftroyed. 

Hate  ABC  (fig.  49.)  be  any  body  immerfed  in 

tcccLXiv.  a  fluid  whofe  line  of  floatation  is  GH  :  hence  the 
preffure  of  the  fluid  is  exerted  on  every  portion  of 
the  furface  of  the  immerfed  part  AFCH.  Let  EF, 
CD  be  any  two  fmall  portions  contained  between  the 
«  lines  ED,  FC,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  line 

of  floatation  GH  :  then  the  preffure  exerted  Upon  EF 
is  expreffed  by  EF  X  IK,  IK  being  the  depth  of  EF 
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or  CD  ;  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  being  fuppofed  equal  ETuIIihri- 
to  i.  In  like  manner  the  preffure  upon  CD  is  equal 
to  CD  X  IK.  Now  lince  the  preffure  is  in  a  dire^fllon 
perpendicular  to  the  furface,  draw  therefore  the  line 
EL  perpendicular  to  EF,  and  DM  perpendicular  to 
DC,  and  make  each  equal  to  the  depth  IK,  belov/  the 
furface.  Now  the  effort  or  preffure  of  the  fluid  upon 
EF  will  be  expreffed  by  EF  X  EL,  and  that  Upon 
CD  by  CD  X  DM.  Complete  the  parallelograms 
ON,  C^,  and  the  preffure  in  the  diredlion  EL  is  re- 
folved  into  EN,  EO,  the  firft  in  a  horizontal,  and  the 
fecond  in  a  vertical  dire(fi;ion.  In  like  manner,  the 
preffure  in  the  direftion  DM  is  refolved  into  the  pref- 
fures  DS,  DQ^  Hence  the  joi?it  effeft  of  the  prefliires 
in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dire£lions,  namely,  EF  X 
EN,  and  EF  X  £0,  will  be  equal  to  EF  X  EL  :  For 
the  fame  reafon,  CD  X  DP  +  CD  XDQj=:  CDxDM. 

But  the  parts  of  the  preffures  in  a  horizontal  diredlion 
EB'  X  EN,  and  CD  X  DP,  arc  equal.  For,  becaufe  of 
the  fimllar  triangles  ENL,  ERF,  and  DPM,  DSC, 

EL  EF  ^  DM  Dt 
we  have  and  ;  Hence  DM 

XCSz=DPxDC,andELxFR,rrENxEF.  Now 
fince  EL:=  DM,  and  FR  z=CS,  therefore  EL  X  B'R 
=  DM  X  CS  DP  X  DC  =:  EN  X  EF.  Hence, 
fince  EF  X  EN  DP  X  CD,  the  effeds  of  the  pref- 
furcs  in  a  horizontal  diredion  are  therefore  equal  and 
contrary,  and  confequeiitly  deflroy  each  other. 

'J'he  preffure  in  a  vertical  diredion  is  reprefented  by 
EO  X  EF,  DQj<  DC,  &c.  which,  becaufe  of  the  fimi- 
lar  triangles  EOI^,  ERF,  and  DLM,  DSC,  become 
EL  X  ER,  DM  X  DS,  &c.  or  IK  X  ER,  IK  X  DS, 

&c.  By  applying  the  fame  reafonlng  to  every  other 
portion  of  the  fuifaceof  the  immerfed  part  of  the  body, 
it  is  hence  evident  that  the  fum  of  the  vertical  preffures 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  correfponding  difplaced  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  fluid. 

Hence  a  floating  body  is  prefled  upwards  by  a  force  The  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced C’f  ^ 
and  fince  there  Is  an  equilibrium  between  this  force  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  therefore  the  weight  of  a  float- of 
ing  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  difplaced  fluid  water  tiif- 
(k).  Hence  alfo  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  P^^*^*^*^* 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  difplaced  fluid  are  in 
the  fame  vertical,  otherwife  the  body  would  not  be  at  centre  of 
refl.  gravity  of 

borh  are  in 

Chap.  II.  Upon  the  Efforts  of  the  Water  to  bend  ^  the  fume 
Vejfet.  vertical. 

When  it  is  laid  that  the  preffure  of  the  water  upon  Theorie 
the  Immerfed  part  of  a  veffel  counterbalances  ks  weight, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  different  parts  of  the  veffel  are  fo 
clofely  conne£led  together,  that  the  forces  which -aft  tranflated 
upon  its  furface  are  not  capable  of  producing  any  by  Watfon, 
change.  For  we  may  eafily  conceive,  if  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  were  not  fufliciently  flrong,  the  veffel 
w'ould  run  the  rifle  either  of  being  broken  in  pieces,  or 
of  fuffering  fome  alteration  in  its  figure. 

I'he  veffel  is  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to  that  of  a  rod 
AB  (fig.  50.),  which  being  a£led  upon  by  the  forces 
A  fir,  C  r,  D  B  may  be  maintained  in  equilibrio, 
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-(k)  Upon  this  principle  the  weight  and  tannage  of  the  80  gun  fhip  laid  down  was  calculated. 
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I'  'Tart  5  of 
th.  Water 
ta  J  u 
V.jTcI 


P’ate 

CCCCLXV. 


The  canfe 
qF  a  fhip's 


(^5 

And  lao:^ 
aing. 


J^ra!itcal 


Stam-injhip  ^ 

p.  i3« 


provided  it  has  a  fufhcient  degree  of  ftifFnefs  ;  but  as- 
foon  as  it  begins  to  give  way,  it  is  evident  it  iniiil  bend 
zn  a  convex  manner,  fince  its  middle  would  obey  the 
forces  C  c  and  D  while  its  extremities  would  be  ac* 
lually  drawnz  downwards  by  the  forces  A  a  and  B  b. 

The  vefTel  is  generally  found  in  fuch  a  fituation ;  and 
lincc  fimilar  efforts  continually  act  whilif  the  veffel  is 
immerfed  in  the  water,  it  happens  but  too  often  that 
the  keel  experiences  the  bad  dfed  of  a  drain.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  inquire  into  the  true  caufe 
of  this  accident. 

^  "For  this  purpofc,  let  us  conceive  the  veffel  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  by  a  tranfverfe  fedfioii  through 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  veffel,  in  which  both  the  centre 
of  gravity  G-  (fig.  51.)  of  the  w'hole  veffel  and  that  of 
tlie  immeifed  part  are  htuated  ;  fo  that  one  of  them 
will  reprefenc  the  head  part,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
flein,  each  of  which  will  be  coniidered  feparately.  l^et 

be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  weight  of  the 
firll,  and  0  that  of  the  immerfed  part  correfponding. 
In  like  manner,  let  y  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  after  part,  and  ao  that  of  its  immediate  por¬ 
tion. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  head  will  be  aAed  upon  by 
the  tw'o  forces  g  m  and  0  n,  of  which  the  firfl  will  prefs 
it  down,  and  the  latter  pufh  it  up.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  tlie  ftern  will  be  preffed  down  by  the  force  and 
pufhed  up  by  the  force  «  r.  But  tliefe  four  forces  will 
maintaia  themfelves  in  equilibrium,  as  well  as  the  total 
forces  reunited  in  the  points  G  and  O,  which  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  them  ;  but  whilfl  neither  the  forces  before 
nor  thofe  behind  fall  in  the  fame  diredlion,  the  veffel 
will  evidently  fuflain  efforts  tending  to  bend  the  keel 
upwards,  if  the  two  points  0  u  are  nearer  the  middle 
than  the  two  other  forces  gm  and  y A  contrary 
effedf  would  happen  if  the  points  ®  and  u  were  more 
diftant  from  the  middle  than  the  points  g  and  r, 

Ikit  the  firfl  of  thefe  two  caufes  uiually  takes  place 
alniofl  in  all  veffels,  fince  they  have  a  greater  breadth 
towards  the  middle,  and  become  more  and  more  narrow 
towards  the  extremities  ;  whilfl  the  w'eiglit  of  the  veffel 
is  ill  proportion  much  more  confiderable  towards  the 
extremities  than  at  the  middle.  From  whence  we  fee, 
that  the  greater  this  difference  becomes,  the  more  alfo 
will  the  veffel  be  fubjedl  to  the  forces  which  tend  to  bend 
its  keel  upw.trds.  It  is  therefore  from  thence  thai 
we  mufl  judge  how  much  flrength  it  is  neceffary  to 
giv^e  to-  this  part  of  the  veffek  in  order  to  avoiid  fuch  a 
confequence. 

If  other  circumflances  would  permit  either  to  load 
the  veflel  more  in  the  middle,  or  to  give  to  the  part 
immerfed  a  greater  capacity  towards  the  head  and  flern, 
fuch  an  effedl  would  no  longer  be  apprehended.  But  the 
defliiiation  of  moil  veffels  is  entirely  oppoiitc  to  fuch  an 
arrangement;  by  which  means  we  are  obliged  to  flrength- 
€n  the  keel  as  much,  as  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
avoid  fuch  a  difafler. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following 
practical  obfervations  on  the  hogging  and  fagging  of 
{hips  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  of  Liverpool  ; 

“  When  Ihips  with  long  floors  happen  to- be  kid  a- 
d'ry  upon-  mud  or  fand,  which  makes  a  folid  refiflance 
agamft  the  long  ftraight  floors  amidfhips,  in  edmpari- 
fon  with  the  two  fharp  ends,  the  entrance  and  run  meet 
with  little  fupport,  but  are  prelfed  down  lower  than  the 
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flat  of  the  floor,  and  in  proportion  hogs  the  flilp  amid-  HHorts  of 

fhips  ;  which  is  too  well  known  from  experience  to  oc-  Water 

cafion  many  total  Ioffes,  or  do  fo  much  damage  by  ^ 

hogging  them,  as  to  require  a  vail  deal  of  trouble  and  r rw- 

expence  to  fave  and  repair  them,  fo  as  to  get  the  hog 

taken  out  and  brought  to  their  proprer  fheer  again :  and. 

to  do  this  the  more  efledlually,  the  owners  have  often 

been  induced  to  go  to  the  cxpence  of  lengthening  them; 

and  by  the  common  method,  in  proportion  as  they  add 

to  the  burden  of  thefe  fhips,  by  lengthening  their  too 

long  ftraight  floors  in  their  main  bodies  amidfhips,  fo 

much  do  they  add  to  their  general  weaknefs  to  bear 

hardfhips  cither  on  the  ground  or  afloat  ;  for  the  fcaut- 

ling  oi  their  old  timber  and  plank  is  not  p>ro}>on.ion- 

able  to  bear  the  additional  burden  tliat  is  added  to 

them. 

“  But  defe6ls  of  this  kind  are  beft  proved  from  real 
and  inconteftable  facts  in  coiniiion  pra6iice.  At  the 
very  time  I  was  writing  upon  this  fubjed,  I  v.as  called 
upon  for  ray  advice  by  the  commander  of  one  of  thole 
ftrong,  long,  ftraight  floored  fhips,  who  was  in  much 
trouble  and  difti action  of  mind  for  the  damage  lusr 
fhip  had  taken  by  the  pilot  laying  her  on  a  hard^ 
gentle  floping  fand,  at  the  outfidc  of  our  docks  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  where  it  is  common  for  fhips  that  will  take 
the  ground  to  lie  for  a  tide,  when  it  proves  too  late  to 
get  into  our  wet  docks.  After  recommending  a  pro^ 
per  fhip  carpenter,  I  went  to  the  fhip,  which  lay  with 
only  a  fmall  keel,  yet  was  greatly  hogged,  and  the 
butts  ot  her  upper  works  {trained  greatly  on  the  lee- 
fide  ;  and  the  leams  of  her  bottom,  at  the  low^er  iiit- 
tock  heads,  vaftly  opened  on  the  weather  llde  :  all 
which  {trained  parts  were  agreed  upon  not  to  be  caulk¬ 
ed,  but  filled  with  tallow,  putty,  or  clay,  6cc.  with  raw. 
bullocks  hides,  or  canvas  nailed  with  batton.s  on  her 
bottom,  which  prevented  her  finking  with  the  flow  oi/ 
the  tide,  without  hindering  the  preffure  of  water  from 
righting  and  doling  the  feams  again  as  Ihe  floated,  fo  asr 
to  enable  them  to  keep  her  free  with  pumping.  This 
veffel,  like  many  other  inftances  of  fhips  o:  this  conitruc- 
t?on  that  I  have  known,  w^as  laved  and  repaired  at  a 
very  great  expence  in  bur  dry  repairing  docks.  Ajid 
that  their  bottoms  not  only  hog  upwards,  but  fag  (or 
curve)  downwards,  to  dangerous  and  fatal  degrees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrain  or  prefi'ure  that  prevails  upon, 
them,  will  be  proved  fiom  the  following  fads : 

“  It  has  been  long  known  from  experience,  that 
when  fhips  load  deep  with  very  heavy  cargoes  or  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  flowed  too  low,  it  makes  them  fo  very 
labourfoine  at  fea,  when  the  waves  run  high,  as  to  roll 
away  their  malls and  after  that  misfortune  caufes  them'' 
to  labour  and  roll  the  more,  fo.  as  to  endanger  their 
working  and  ftraining  themfelves  to  pieces;  to  prevent 
whidi,  it  has  been  long  a  common  prablice  to  leave  a 
great  part  of  their  fore  and  after  holds  empty,  and  to. 
flow  them  as  high  as  pofTible  in  the  main  body  at  rnid- 
Ihips,  which  caufes  the  bottoms  of  thefe.  long  ftraight 
floored  fhips  to  lag  downwaids,  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  flowed  there  exceeds  the  preflure 
of  the  water  upwards,  fo  much  fo  as  to  make  them 
dangeioufly  and  fatally  leaky. 

“  I  have  known  many  inltances  of  thofe  ftrong.  fhipa 
of  500  or  600  tons  burdens  built  with  long  ftraight. 
floors,  on  the  call  coalt  of  England,  for  the  coal  and 
timber  trade,  come  loaded  with  timber  from  the  Baltic 
3,  iQy 
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Eff  rts  of  to  Liverpool,  where  th<fy  commonly  load  deep  with 
which  is  too  heavy  to  fill  their  holds,  fo  that 
Vefftl.  above  reafons  they  flowed  it  high  amidfhips, 

^ — I - and  left  large  empty  fpaces  in  their  fore  and  after  holds, 

which  caufed  their  long  flraiglit  floors  to  fag  down¬ 
wards,  fo  much  as  to  make  their  hold  ftaunchions  amid- 
fhips,  at  the  main  hatchway,  fettle  from  the  beams  three 
or  four  inches,  and  their  mainmafls  fettle  fo  much  as 
to  oblige  them  to  fet  up  the  main  rigging  when  roll¬ 
ing  hard  at  fea,  to  prevent  the  mails  being  rolled 
away;  and  they  were  rendered  fo  leaky  as  to  be  obliged 
to  return  to  Liverpool  to  get  their  leaks  flopped  at 
great  expenee.  And  in  order  to  fave  the  time  and  ex- 
penee  in  difcliarging*  them,  endeavours  wx're  made  to 
find  out  and  flop  their  leaks,  by  laying  them  afhore 
dry  on  a  level  fand  ;  but  whthout  efl'e6l:  :  for  though 
their  bottoms  were  thus  fagged  down  by  their  cargoes 
wlien  afloat,  yet  when  they  came  a-dry  upon  tlic  fand, 
fome  of  their  bottoms  hogged  upwards  io  mncli  as  to^ 
ralfe  tlreir  mainnrafls  and  pumps  fo  high  as  to  tear  their 
coats  from  their  decks  ;  fo  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  difeharge  their  cargoes,  and  give  them  a  repair  in 
the  repairing  dock,  and  in  fome  to  double  their  bot¬ 
toms,  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  cargoes  with  fafe- 
ty.  Howled  in  this  manner.  From  this  caufe  I  have 
known  one  of  thefe  flrong  fliips  to  founder. 

“  i^nsong  the  many  inflances  of  faips  that  have  been 
diftrefTed  by  carrying  cargoes  of  lead,  one  failed  from 
henee  bound  to  Marfeilles,  which  was  fcoii  obliged  to  put 
back  again  in  great  diflrefs,  having  had  four  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  by  the  commanders  account,  owing  to  the 
fnip’s  bottom  fagging  down  to  fiicli  a  degree  as  made 
the  hold  ftauiichions  fettle  fix  inches  from  the  lower 
deck  beams  amidihips  ;  yet  it  is  common  with  thefe  long 
llraight  floored  fliips,  when  thefe  heavy  cargoes  arc  dil- 
charged  that  makes  their  bottom  fag  down,  then  to  hog 
upw'ards :  fo  that  when  they  are  put  into  a  dry  repair¬ 
ing  dock,  wuth  empty  holds,  upon  fliaight  blocks,  they 
commonly  either  Iplit  the  blocks  clofe  fore  and  aft,  or 
damage  their  keels  there,  by  the  vdiole  weight  of  the 
fhip  lying  upon  them,  when  none  lies  upon  the  blocks 
under  the  flat  of  their  floors  amidfliips,  that  being  hog¬ 
ged  upwar  ds  ;  v.  hlch  was  the  cafe  of  this  fhip’s  bottom  j 
though  haggled  dov.m wards  fix  inches  by  her  cargo,  it 
was  now  found  hogged  fo  much  that  her  keel  did  not 
touch  the  blocks  amidfliips,  which  occafioned  fo  much 
damage  to  the  after  part  of  the  keel,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  I'epair  it ;  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  thefe 
fliips,  and  therefore  defervlng  particular  noticed’ 

In  oi’der  to  prevent  thefe  defeds  in  fhips,  they 
fliould  all  be  built  v/ith  their  floors  or  bottoms  length- 
wife,  to  form  an  arch  with  the  pi'ojeding  part  down¬ 
wards,  which  will  natundly  not  only  contribute  greatly 
to  prevent  their  taking  damage  by  their  bottoms  hog¬ 
ging  and  flrainiiig  upwards,  either  aground  or  afloat,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  will,  among  other  advantages, 
be  a  help  to  tlieir  falling,  fleering,  flaying,  and  wa^ 
ring.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Sialllity  of  Ships ^ 

When  a  veflel  receives  an  impulfe  or  prefTure  in  a 
horizontal  diredion,  fo  as  to  be  inclined  in  a  fmall 
degree,  the  vefiel  will  then  either  regain  its  foi*mer 
poiition  as  the  prelTare  is  taken  off,  and  is  in  this  cafe 


faid  to  be  pofleffed  of  liability  ;  or  it  will  continue  in  Stabll-ty 
its  inclined  flate  ;  or,  laflly,  the  inclination  will  increafe 
until  the  vefTel  is  overturned.  With  regard  to  the  firfl 
cafe,  it  is  evident  that  a  fufficient  degree  of  liability  is 
neeefTary  in  order  to  fuflainthe  efforts  of  the  wind;  but 
neither  of  the  other  two. cafes  mufl  be  permitted  to 
have  place  in  vefleis. 

Let  CED  (flg.  52.)  be  the  fedlon  of  a  fhip  pafiing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  perpendicular  to  tlic 
fheer  and  floor  plans  ;  which  let  be  in  equilibrium  in  a 
fluid ;  AB  being  the  water  line,  G  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  whole  body,  and  g  tliat  af  the  immerfed 
part  AEB.  Let  the  body  receive  now  a  very  fmall 
ineliiiation,  fo  that  aY.  b  becomes  the  immerfed  part, 
and  y  its  centre  of  gravity.  From  >  draw  y  M  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  ah,  and  meeting produced,  if  necefikry, 
in  M.  If,  then,  the  point  M  thus  found  is  higher 
than  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  the 
body  will,  in  this  cafe,  return  to  its. former  pofition, 
the  preffure  being  taken  off.  If  the  point  M  coin¬ 
cides  with  G,  the  veffel  will  remain  in  its  inclined 
flate  ;  but  if  M  be  below  G,  the  inclination  of  the 
vefl'el  will  continually  increafe  until  it  is  entirely  over- 
fet. 

The  point  of  interfeclion  M  is  called  the  metjcenter^ 
and  is  the  Imiit  of  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  vefleL  Whence  it  is  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  laid,  that  the  flability  of  the  vcffel  in¬ 
creafe  s  with  the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the 
centre  of  gravity’ :  But  when  the  metacenter  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  vefiel  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  move  out  of  the  fitiiatiou  into  which  it  mayr 
be  put.  Thus,  if  the  veffel  be  inclined  either  to  the  riglit. 
or  left  fide,  h  will  remain  in  that  pofitibn  until  a  new 
force  is  irapreffed  upon  it  :  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  the. 
veffel  would  not  be  able  to  carry  fail,  and  is  hence  un¬ 
fit  for  the  pui  poles  of  navigation.  If  the  metacenter 
is  below  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  vefiel  will 
inilantly  o.verfet. 

As  the  determination  of  the  metacenter  is  of  the  lit- 
raofl  importance  in  the  conflrudlion.  of  fhips,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  thought  neceffary  to  illuflrate  this  fubjedl  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Let  AEB  (fig.  52.)  be  a  fe^lion  of  a  fhip  perpen-  ' 

dieular  to  the  keel,  and  alfo  to  the  plane  of  elevation,- 
and  pafTing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fhip,. 
and  alfo  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed 
part,  which  let  be 

Now  let  the  fhip  be  fuppofed  to  receive  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  the  line  of  floatation  is  a,  b,  and  >  the: 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  a  E  b.  From  y 
draw  y  M  perpendicular  to  a  b,  and  intcrfebllng  GM  in. 

M,  the  metacenter,  as  before.  Hence  the  prefliire  of 
the  water  will  be  in  the  diredlion  y  M. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  M,  the  metacentcr, 
the  pofition  of  y  with  refpedl  to  the  lines  AB  and  g  G, 
mufl  be  prevloufly  afeertained.  For  this  purpofe,  let 
the  fliip  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  fei^ions  by  planes]  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  to  that  formerly  drawn,  thefe 
planes  being  fuppofed  equidiflant.  Let  AEB.  (fig.  ^3.) 
be  one  of  thefe  ledions,  g  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immerfed  pait  before  indinatior,  and  y  the  egntre  of 
gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  when  the  fliip  is  in  its^^ 
inclined  flate the  diflance  g  y  between  the  two  centres. 

of 
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of  gravity  in  eacli  fe^lion  is  to  be  found.  Let  AB  be 
the  line  of  foataticn  of  the  (hip  whep  in  an  upright 
^  ^  water  line  when  inclined.  Then,  be- 
caufe  the  weight  of  the  fhip  remains  the  fame,  the 
quantity  of  water  displaced  will  alfo  be  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  and  therefore  AEB  j=  ^  E  each  fuftaining  the 
fame  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  fliip.  From  each 
of  thele  take  the  part  AE  A,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  the  remainders  AO  /?,  BO  b  will  be  equal  ; 
and  which,  becaufe  the  inclination  is  fuppofed  very  fmall, 
may  be  confidered  as  rectilineal  triangles,  and  the  point 
O  the  middle  of  AB. 

’  Now,  let  H,  I,  K,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
'fpacesAO^,  AE /,  and  BO/',  refpeCtively.  From 
thefe  points  draw  the  lines  H  A,  I  /,  and  K  i,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  A  B,  and  let  IL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
EO.  Now  to  afeertain  the  didance  y  q  o£  the  centre 
of  gravity  y  of  the  part  a  E  ^  from  the  line  AB,  the 
momentum  of  ^  E  ^  with  refpeCt  to  this  line  mud  be 
put  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  momentums  of  the 
parts  AE  b,  AO  a,  which  arc  upon  different  fides  of 
t  aEbXyq,  or  AEB  X  >  7=AE  i 

I  i — AO  a  X  H  A.  But  fince  g  is  the  common  centre 
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fhip  is  inclined,  the  original  plane  of  floatation  CBPD '’tahiiirfUf 
(ffg*  54*)  becomes  C  b  p  Now  the  triangles  NI«, 

BO  being  the  fame  as  thofe  in  figiiresA;2.  and  53.  ;  ^ 

and  as  each  of  thefe  triangles  have  one  angle  equal,  they 
may,  upon  account  of  their  infinite  fmallnefs,  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  fimilar  ;  and  hence  B  O  <5  :  NI  «  :  :  OB|* 


INI's  whence  BOi 


TN|= 


X  N  I «.  Moreover,  we 


have  (fig.  53.)  Oi  =  y  OB,  for  the  points  K  and  i 
may  be  confidered  as  equididant  from  the  point-  O  ; 

whence  BO  ^XO  i  X  NI  «. 

OBj\ 


Flence  Y  Xgy=  /, 


of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  AE^,  BO  b,  we  have  there¬ 
fore  AEB  X^  O  =  AE  ^  X  I  i-f-BO  3  X  K  L  Hence 
by  expunging  the  term  AE  ^  X  I  i  from  each  of 
thefe  equations,  and  comoaring  them,  we  obtain  AEB 
X  7  7= AEBX^  O— BO  bxKk  —  AO  a^X  H  L 

Now,  fince  the  triangles  AO  a,  BO  b,  arc  fuppofed 
infinitely  fmall,  their  momentums  or  produCls,  by  the 
infinitely  little  Tines  H  K  i,  will  alfo  be  infinitely 
fmall  with  refpeCl  t©  AEB  X  ^  O;  which  therefore  be¬ 
ing  rejeded,  the  former  equation  becomes  A  EB  X  y  q 
=  AEB  X  <?  O,  and  hence  y  y  rr^O.  Whence  the 
centres  of  gravity  y,  being  at  equal  didances  below 
AB,  the  infinitely  little  line  y  ^  is  therefore  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  EO.  For  the  fame  reafon^>,  fig.  52.  may 
be  confidered  as  an  aich  of  a  circle  whofe  centre  is  M. 

To  determine  the  value  of  ^  the  momentum  of 
a  E  ^  with  refpedl  to  EO  mud  be  taken,  for  the  fame 
Teafon  as  before,  and  put  equal'  to  the  momentums  of 
the  two  parts  AO  AE  ^  ;  and  we  fhall  then  have 
alL  b  Xg  y,  or  AEB  X  g  y  ■=  AEB  X  IL  -j-  AO  a 
^  X  O  h.  But  fince  g  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  fpaces  AE  by  BO  b,  we  diall  have  AE  X 
3L_  BO^  X  0/ >=::  O,  or  AE  ^  X  IL  =  b  X 
O  h.  Hence  AEB  Xg  y  BO  b  X  Oi  +AO  aX  O  h 
rr  2  BO^X  Oi;  becaufe  the  two  triacgles  AO  Oy 
BO  ^  are  equal,  and  that  the  didances  Of,  Of,  arc 
alfo  evidently  equal. 

Let  X  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  fedlion  reprefented  by 
ABC.  Then  the  momentum  of  this  fedfion  will  be 
2  BO bXxXO  ky  which  equation  will  alfo  ferve  for 
each  particular  fedlion. 

Now  let  f  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of 
all  the  fedfions.  Hence  /,  AEB  XxXgy  :=zjy  2. 
BO  f  X  A-  X  O  f .  Now  the  fird  member  being  the 
fum  of  the  momentums  of  each  fedfion,  in  proportion 
to  a  plane  paffiiig  through  the  keel,  ought  therefore  to 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  fedlions,  or  to  the  volume 
of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bottom  multiplied  by  the 
didance  gy.  Hence  V  reprefenting  the  volume,  we 
fhall  have  Y  Xgy  =/,  2  BO  bXxO  h. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  fecond  member 
of  this  equation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the 


X  a:  X  NI  n.  From  thk 

INI ' 

equation  the  value  of  y  Is  obtained. 

To  find  the  altitude  M  (fig  55.)  of  the  meta¬ 
center  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  let  the  arc  N  S  be  deferibed  from  the 

centre  I  with  the  radius  IN ;  then  NI  «  = - .Now 

2 

fince  the  two  draight  lines  y  M,  ^  M  are  perpendicular 
to  an  and  AN  refpedtively,  the  angles  M  and  NI  n 
are  therefore  equal :  and  the  infinitely  little  portion  ^  y, 
which  IS  perpendicular  to  g  M,  may  be  ronfideied  as  an 
arch  deferibed  from  the  centre  M.  Hence  the  two  fee- 
tors  NTS,  g  M  y  are  fimilar  ;  and  theieforc  ^  M  : 

IN  :  NS.  Hence  NS  •  and  confequently 

_  ^  / 

NI  n  r.  Now  this  being  fubdituted  in  the 

2^  M 

former  equation,  and  reduced,  we  have  YXgy'Zzf 
4  OBpX  .V  Xgy 


But  fince  g  M  and  g  y  are  the 


fame,  whatever  feftlon  may  be  under  confideratloDj  the 
equation  may  therefore  be  expreffed  thus,  Y  Xg  y  ::=z 

i|^  .  OBI'X  Hence  ^  M  = 

^  M  V 

I^et  y  z=  OB,  and  the  equation  becomes  ^  M 

^  ^  ■  Whence  to  have  the  altitude  of  the  me- 
V 

tacenter  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  the  length  of  the  fedfion  at  the  water¬ 
line  mud  be  divided  by  lines  perpendicular  to  the  middle 
line  of  this  fe(ffion  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts, 
fo  that'  the  portion  of  the  curve  contained  between  any 
two  adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidered  as  a 
draight  line.  Then  the  fum  of  the  cubes  of  the  half 
perpendiculars  or  ordinates  Is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
didance  between  the  perpendiculars,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  produtT  is  to  be  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  im- 
merfed  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fiiip. 

It  Is  hence  evident,  that  while  the  fetlor  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  line  is  the  fame,  and  the  volume  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom  remains  alio  the  fame,  the  altitude  of  the 
metacenter  will  remain  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the 
figure  of  the  bottom. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  immerfed  Part 
of  the  Bottom  of  a  fhip. 

The  centre  of  gravity  *  of  a  drip,  fuppofed  homo-*  See  Mif* 
geneous,  and  in  an  upright  pofition  in  the  water,  is  in 
4  ver* 
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Centre  of  vertical  fedlon  through  the  keel,  and  dividing 

Gravity,  Ihip  into  two  equal  and  limilar  parts,  at  a  certain  di- 
^  ’  ftance  from  the  ftcrn,  and  altitude  above  the  heel. 

In  order  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immerfed  part  of  a  fhip’s  bottom,  we  mull  begin  with 
determining  the  centre  o' gravity  of  afedion  oF  the  (hip 
parallel  to  the  keel,  as  ANDFPB  (fig.  56.),  bounded 
by  the  parallel  lines  AB,  DF,  and  by  the  equal  and  fi- 
milar  curves  AND,  BPF. 

If  the  equation  of  this  curve  were  known,  its  centre 
of  gravity  would  be  eafily  found ;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  let  therefore  the  line  CE  be  drawn  through  th^r 
middle  C,  E,  of  the  lines  AB,  DF,  and  let  this  line 
CE  be  divided  into  fo  great  a  number  of  equal  parts 
by  the  perpendiculars  TH,  KM,  &c.  that  the  arches  of 
the  curves  contained  between  the  extremities  of  any  twa 
adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidered  as  ftraight 
lines.  The  momentums  of  the  trapeziums  DTHF, 
TKMH,  &c.  relative  to  the  point  E,  are  then  to  be 
found,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  momentums  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  fum  of  the  trapeziums,  that  is,  by  the  furface 
ANDFPB. 

The  dlftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trape- 
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Diftance 
of  the 
centre  of 
gravity 
from  the 
item  or 
iiera. 


zlum  THFD  from  the  pn,-r,t  F —  t  IE '<( D F-f-^ TH ) 

DF+TH  t- 


f 

1^^  Bezout' 

\  j\i:echanifiue^V or  the  fame  reafon,  and  becaufe  of  the  equality  of  the 
art.  a7<j.  lines  IE,  UL,  the  dlftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  trapezium  TKMH  from  the  fame  point  E  will  be 
|IEX(  rH+2j^M)  ,  ■fIEx(4TH4-5KM) 

TH  +  KM  TH+KM  ' 

In  like  manner,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  trapezium  NKMP  from  the  point  E  will  he 


4IEx(KM+2NP) 
KM+NP 


+  2  IE,  or  ^ — 


4 IE  X(7KM+SNP) 


KM  +  NP 
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See. 

Now,  if  each  diftance  be  multiplied  by  the  furface  oT 
the  correfponding  trapezium,  that  is,  by  the  prodiuFl  of 
half  the  fum  of  the  two  oppoHte  fides  of  the  trapezium 
into  the  common  altitude  IE,  we  fhall  have  the  momen- 
tumsof  thefe  trapeziums,  namely ,J-TEfx(BF4-2TH), 
4.  IE|*  X  (4  TH  +  5  KM)  4  lEi"  X  (7  KM  +  8NP), 
See,  Hence  the  fum  of  thefe  momentums  will  be  4 
FEpX  (DF-h6TH-hi2  KM+i8NP+74QS+t4 

AB).  Whence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  line 
CE  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts,  the 
faftor  or  coefficient  of  the  laft  term,  which  is  here  14, 
will  be  =  2  +  3  (rt  —  2  )  or  3  n — 4,  n  being  the  number 
of  perpendiculars.  Thus  the  general  expreflion  of  the 
fum  of  the  momentums  is  reduced  to  1E|  x  (5-  -f- 

TH  +  2  KM  +  3  NP  +  4  QS  +.  &c.— +i.^Z± 

X  AB). 

The  area  o^  the  figure  ANDFPB.  Is  equal  to 

IE  X  (4  DF  +  TH  -f  KM  +  N  P  +,  &c . +  4 

AB)  ;  hence  the  diftance  EG  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
G  from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinates  DF  is  equal  to 

IE  X  (^df+th+2  KM+3NP+,  &c.  +l|::lxAB) 


\  DF+IH+KM+NP+,  &c.  +  4  AB 
if  the  cen-  Whence  the  following  rule  to  find  the  diftance  of  the 
dty^from'  gravity  G  from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinates* 

me  of  the  of  the  firft  ordinate  add  the  fixth 

extreme  of  the  laft  Ordinate  multiplied  by  three  times  the  num- 
liirviinatef* 
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her  of  ordinates  minus  four  ;  then  tlie  fecond  ordinate.  Centre  of 
twice  the  third,  three  times  the  fourth,  Sec.  the  fum  , 

will  be  a  firft  term.  Then  to  half  the  him  of  the  ex- 
treme  ordinates  add  all  the  intermediate  ones,  and  the 
fum  will  be  a  fecond  term.  Now  the  firft  term  divided 
by  the  fecond,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  in¬ 
terval  between  two  adjacent  perpendiculars,  will  be  the 
diftance  fought. 

Thus,  let  there  be  feven  perpendiculars,  whofe  va¬ 
lues  are  18,  23,  28,  30,  50,.  2t,  o,  feetn-efpeftively,, 
and  the  common  interval  between  thefe  perpendiculars. 

20  feet.  Now  the  fixth  of  the  firft  term  18  is  ;  and 
as  the  laft  term  is  c,  therefore  to  3  add  23,  twice  28^ 
or  56,  thrice  30  or  90,  four  times  30  or  j  20,  five  times 

21  or  105  ;  and  the  fum  is  397.  Yhen  to  the  half  of 
i  K-po,  or  9,  add  the  intermediate  ordinates,  and  the 

fum  will  be  141 .  Now  ^212122^  or  1212_,  zr  eg  feet 

141  J41 

4  inches  nearly,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  firft  ordinate. 

Now,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  fedion  is- 
detcimined,  it  is  eafy  from  theuce  to  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  folid,  and  confequently  that  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  ftiip. 

The  next  ftep  Is  to  find  tha  height  of  the  centre  of  Height  oR 
gravity,  of  the  bottom  above  the  keel,  lor  this  pur-^^"*® 
pofe  the  bottom  miift  be  imagined  to  be  divided  into 
feaions  by  planes  parallel  to  the  keel  or  water-line,  keel? 

(figs.  57,  58.)  'iheu  the  folidity  of  each  portion  con¬ 
tained  between  two  parallel  planes  will  be  equal  to  half 
the.  fum  of  tlie  two  oppofed  furfaces  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  bet-A^en  them  ;  and  its  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  at  the  fame  altitude  as  that  of  the  trapezium  a  0  c 
(fig.  58.),  which  Is  in  the  vertical  feclion  paCfinf^ 
through  the  keel.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  fame 
rule  as  before  is  to  be  applied  to  find  the  altitude  of  the- 
centre  of  gravity,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
word  perpendicular  or  ordinate  is  to  be  changed  into 
fedlon.  Hence  the  rule  is,  to  the  lixth  part  of  the 
loweft  feaion  add  the  producl:  of  the-fixth  part  of  the 
uppermoft  fedion  by  three  times  the  number  of  ftdions, 
minus  four ;  the  fecond  fedion  in  afeending  twice  the 
third,  three  times  the  fourth.  Sec.  tlie  fum  will  be 
a  firft  term.  To  half  the  fum  of  upper  and  lower  fec- 
tions  add  the  intermediate  ones,  the  fum  will  be  a  fe- 
cond  term.  Divide  the  firft  term  by  the  fecond,  and 
the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  diftance  between  the  fee- 
tions  will  give  the  altitude  of  die  centre  of  trravitv* 
above  the  keel.  ^  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity  oF  a  (hip,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  confidered  as  loaded  or  light,  the  operation 
becomes  more  difficult.  The  momentum  of  every  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  fhip  and  cargo  mull  be  found  fepa- 
rately  with  refped  to  a  horizontal  and  alfo  a  vertical 
plane.  Now  the  fums  of  thefe  two  momentums  being 
divided  by  the.  weight  of  the  ftiip^  will  give  the  alti- 
tude  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  its  diftance  from  the 
vertical  plane  ;  and  as  this  centre  is  in  a  vertical  plane 
pafling  through^  the  axis  of  the  keel,  its  place  Is 
therefore  determined.  In  the  calciilatwn-^of  the  mo¬ 
mentums,  it  miift  be  obferved  to  multiply  the  weight, 
and  not  the  magnitude  of  each  piece,  by  the  diftance  of 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

A  more  eafy  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity 
«f  a  fhip  is  by  a  mechanical  operation,  as  foliows;  Conftruat 
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Centre  of  a  block  of  as  tight  wood  as  pofilble,  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
parts  of  the  propofed  draught  or  ihip,  by  a  fcale  of^ 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  block  is 
A  mecha*  then  to  be  furpended  by  a  lilk-thread  or  very  hnc  line, 
nicai  rnc-  placed  in  different  fituations  until  it  is  found  to  be  in  a 
af  eruin  equilibrium,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be 

in^tbe  *  pointed  out.  d  he  block  may  be  proved  by  faflening 
centre  f  the  line  which  fufpends  it  to  any  point  in  the  line  join- 
graNity  of  ing  the  middles  of  the  ftem  and  poll,  and  weight?  are 
^  to  befufpended  from  the  extremities  of  this  middle  line 

at  the  ftem  and  poft.  If,  then,  the  block  be  properly 
conilru(5Ied,  a  plane  palling  through  the  line  of  fufpen- 
lion,  and  the  other  two  lines,  will  alio  pafs  through  the 
keel,  ftem,  and  poft.  Now,  the  block  being  lufpend- 
ed  in  this  manner  from  any  point  in  the  middle  line,  a 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  of 
fufpenfion,  fo  that  the  plane  pafiing  through  thefe  two 
lines  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
Ihip  in  the  direction  of  the  keel.  The  line  by  which 
ithe  block  is  fufpended  is  then  to  be  removed  to  fome 
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Other  convenient  point  in  the  middle  line  ;  and  another  Oertre  of 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  ful-  ^ravity.^ 
pending  it,  as  before.  Then  the -point  of  inter!  eftion  v  ^ 
of  this  line  with  the  former  will  give  the  pofitioii  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  on  the  block,  which  may  now  be 
laid  down  in  the  draught. 

Chap.  V.  ^application  of  the  preceding  Rules  to  the  De¬ 
termination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  and  the  Htiy^ht  of 
the  Metacenter  above  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  of 
74  Guns*  ^ 

In  fig.  59.  are  laid  down  the  feveral  fedlions  in  a 
horizontal  direftion,  by  planes  parallel  to  the  keel,  and 
at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  each  diftance  being 
10  feet  o  inches  4  partSv 

I,  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  upper  Ho* 
rizontal  Section. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
plane  8  ^  c?  G  from  the  lirft  ordinate  8  g. 


Ordinates* 
Feet.  In  P. 

Double  Ord, 

feet.  In.  P. 

ift  Fa6Iors* 

z  ft  Produces* 
feet  In.  P. 

2d  Fa£Iors. 

2d  Produfts. 
Feet.  In.  P. 

14  9 

0 

29 

6 

0 

oh 

4 

1 1 

0 

04 

14 

9 

0 

17  I 

6 

34 

3 

0 

i 

34 

3 

0 

i 

34 

3 

0 

18  9 

0 

37 

6 

0 

2 

75 

0 

0 

1 

37 

6 

0 

19  10 

0 

39 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I 

39 

8 

0 

20  7 

6 

4* 

3 

0 

4 

165 

0 

0 

t 

45 

3 

0 

21  1 

9 

42 

3 

6 

5 

21 1 

5 

6 

i 

42 

3 

6 

21  6 

3 

43 

0 

6 

6 

258 

3 

0 

1 

43 

0 

6 

21  7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

7 

303 

0 

6 

1 

43 

3 

6 

21  7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

8 

346 

4 

0 

1 

43 

3 

6 

21'  7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

9 

389 

3 

0 

I 

43 

3 

0 

21  4 

0 

42 

8 

0 

10 

425 

8 

0 

I 

42 

8 

0 

20  10 

6 

4* 

9 

0 

1 1 

459 

3 

0 

I 

45 

9 

0 

19  9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

12 

474 

0 

0 

I 

39 

6 

0 

17  4 

6 

34 

9 

0 

455 

9 

0 

I 

34 

9 

0 

5  3  5 

3 

26 

2 

6 

((3  ^  *5)  —  4) 

179 

I 

1 

oi 

53 

1 

3 

29  I  I 

3 

582 

2 

6 

3897 

3 

554 

4 

3 

Nc 


3897  3  » 


X  10  o  4  = 


3S97  •  2? 


•X  10.03  =  70.5:. 


554  4  3  '  ’  '  554  •  ^5 

Hence  %he  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  ^  G  from  the  firft  ordinate 

8^5^,  is  ^  - 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft)  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  g  8  from  its  ordinate  AR, 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft^  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  G  0  y  y  from  its  ordinate  G 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft,  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft> 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fcdlion  of  the  ftern-poft  from  the  aft  part  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftern  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poftj 


Tett. 

yo.f 

* 

S4.0 

8.43 

o._j8 

9.0 

5-‘t4 

553*73 

159.25 

0.29 

169.76 

The 
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Centre  of 
Gravity* 


SHIP-BUILDINa 

The  nnm  of  thefe  feveral  planes,  calculated  by  the  common  methpd,  will  be  as  follow  i 


5558.90  for  that  of  the  plane,  and  its  momentum  5558.9  X  84  ss  466947.6000 

1  99.13  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  AR^  8,  and  its  momentum  199.13  X  9  =  i  792.1700 

2  i4'59  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  G  Oyy^  and  its  momentum  214.59  X  159.22=:  34167.0236 

0.77  for  that  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftern-poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  zz  0*2233 

0.77  for  that  of  the  fedion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =:  *30*7*52 


4*5 


Centre  ©f 
Gravity. 


5974.16  Sum  -  -  -  -  503037.7321 

CO2027.722  I 

Now  -  1 6 - —  diHance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feftion  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  ftern-poft. 


IT.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fecond  Horhonfal  Se8lon» 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8/«  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  f 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord.  i. 

Fadors. 

I.  Produds. 

2.  Fad. 

2.  Produds. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pt3. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

In.  Pts. 

Feet. 
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oi 
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8 

9 

Ot 

11 
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3 

0 

30 

6 

0 

1 

30 

6 

0 

I 

30 

6 

9 

17 

5 

0 

34 

10 

0 

2 

69 

8 

0 

I 

34 

10 

0 

18 

10 

3 

37 

8 

6 

3 

*13 

1 

6 

X 

37 

8 

6 

19 

10 

6 

39 

9 

0 

4 

159 

0 

0 

I 

39 

9 

0 

20 

7 

0 

4* 

2 

0 

5 

205 

10 

0 

I 

4* 

2 

0 

21 

0 

3 

42 

0 

6 

6 

252 

3 

0 

I 

42 

0 

6 

21 

2 

0 

42 

4 

0 

7 

296 

4 

0 

I 

42 

4 

0 

21 

0 

6 

42 

I 

0 

8 

336 

8 

0 

1 

42 

I 

0 

20 

10 

9 

41 

9 

6 

9 

37<* 

I 

6 

I 

4* 

9 

6 

20 

6 

6 

4^ 

I 

0 

10 

410 

10 

0 

X 

4* 

I 

0 

19 

10 

0 

39 

8 

0 

II 

43*5 

4 

0 

I 

39 

8 

0 

18 

6 

0 

37 

0 

0 

12 

444 

0 

0 

I 

37 

0 

0 

^5 

9 

6 

31 

7 

0 

*3 

% 

410 

7 

0 

X 

3* 

7 

0 

II 

2 

9 

22 

5 

6  ((3X1 

5)-+) 

xf  153 

5 

6 

Oy 

II 

2 

9 

^73 

2 

3 

546 

4 

6 

3698 

5 

3 

523 

11 

6 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8/«  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  n  1$ 

523  116^  523*95  ^  '^*79 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft  -  -  .  j 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  above  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 


84.29 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR/8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  before  the  ordinate  G«  from  that  ordinate 
Diftance  of  that  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -  -  . 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe£lion  of  the  ftern-poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe(ftIon  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

The  areas  ©f  thefe  fcveral  plans  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow : 

5255.22  for  that  of  the  plan  8/«  G,  and  its  momentum  5255.22  X  84.29  = 

1 53.1 1  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  AR/8,  and  its  momentum  1 53.11  X  8.95 
182.40  the  area  of  the  trapezium  before,  and  its  momentum  182.40  X  159.52  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fedlioii  of  the  fternpoft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  moitientum  0.77  X  169.76  = 


55^2.27  Sum  -  •  •  . 

VoL.  XVII.  Part  II.  ^  3  H 


a.38 

0.57 

8.93? 

153-78 


159-52 

Gf.29 

169.76 


442962.4938 

*370-3345 

29096.4480 

0.2233 

130.715* 


473560.2148 

Now 


4i6  ship-building.  Boot  U. 

Centr€  of  47^c6o.2T48  ,  r  i  i  i  t  r  Oeorreof 

Gravity.  ^  B4.68,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  lection  from  the  aftfida  Gravity* 

'  Qf  fl:ern-poft.  *— v— 

III.  DeUrmnatton  of  the  Centre  tf  (gravity  of  the  third  Horizontal  Se&lon> 


Diftance  of  the  centre  c 

>f  gravity  oLdouble  the  plan  8  ( 

e  m 

G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  e» 

Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

I.  Fadors. 

I,  Produds. 

2.  Fad. 

2.  Produds. 

Feet. 
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2 

0 

2 

60 
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0 

I 

30 

2 

0 

27 

I 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 
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6 

I 

34 
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6 

18 

3 
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3^ 
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0 
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146 

0 

0 
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36 

6 

0 

19 

3 

0 

SB 

6 

0 

5 

192 

6 

0 

i 

3B 

6 

0 

29 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 

0 

0 

I 

39 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

7 

280^ 

0 

0 

I 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320' 

0 

0 

I 

40 

0 

0 

19 

8 

3 

39 

4 

6 

9 

354 

4 

6 

1 

39 

4 

6 

19 

1 

3 

3B 

2 

6 

10 

382 

1 

0 

I 

38 

2 

6 

18 

1 

0 

3^ 

2 

0 

397 

10 

0 

I 

36 

2 

0 

16 

3 

9 

32 

7 

6 

12 

39' 

6 

0 

I 

32 

7 

6 

^3 

2 

3 

26 

4 

6 

n 

342 

JO 

6 

I 

26 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

16 

9 

0  ((3X13)— 4) 

=  114 

5 

6 

S 

4 

6 

242 

5 

3^ 

484 

IQ 

6 

3347 

0 

6 

469 

10 

6 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8^wjG  from  its  firft  ordinate  ^  e  it, 


3347 


X  10  o  4 


3347-04 


X  10. 03  ; 


469  10  6  ^  ^  **■  469.87 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  fronv  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  Is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR.r  8,  from  its  ordinate  All 
i)iftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  O  m 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedlion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 


71,44 

13-5 

84.94 

8.03 

0.58 


8.61 


5.19. 

i53-7^- 

1/8.97 

0.29; 

169.76 


The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow : 

4712.7961  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  G,  and  its  momentum  4712.7961  X  84.94  ^ 
93.84  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  3  e  88,  and  its  momentum  93.84  X  8,61  2=: 

231.1  for  the  area  of  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  131.1  X  158.97  = 

0.77  tire  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  o.  29  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fe6llon  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  zz 


4939.276  c  Sum 


400304.9007 

8o7.96z4 

20840.967 

0.2233 

130.7152 

422084.7706 


Now  8545,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feftlon  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  poft.  * 
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IV.  Determination  of  the  Cenirt  of  Gravity  of  the  Fourth  Horizontal  Section* 

Gravity. 

Diftance  ©f  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  BdlG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  d. 

Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

I.  Fa6lors. 

I.  Produdls. 
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I 

3^ 

8 

6 

X3 
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0 

^7 

0 

0 

12 

3H 

0 

0 

I 

27 

0 

0 

9 

7 

6 

^9 
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0 

13 
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3 
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i» 

19 

3 
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<5((3Xi5)-4)  X  i 
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205 
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41 1 

3 

0 

2883 

1 1 
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402 

6 

9 

4-27 

Centre  of 
'Gravity. 


M^nce  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  SdlG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8^,  fs 
2883  ri  o  2883.916 

=  7“6“9>^'°  °  4=---^Xio.o3  =  ^  -  71.8^ 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  •*  -  w  j 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -  -  ^5*35 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  d  8  from  its  ordihate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 


7.89 

0.58 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 


8.47 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G7 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  lide  of  the  poft  ‘  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedflon  of  the  poll  from  its  aft  fide 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedllon  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of4he  poft 


4.83 

^53^78 
1 5  8. 6 1 


0.29 

169.7^ 


The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated,  \\dll  be  as  follow ; 

4037.6768  for  that  of  double  the  plan  S  dIG,  and  its  momentum  4037.6768  X  85.35  =  344^^5*7149 

51.12  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  d  8,  and  its  momentum  51.1 2  X  8.47  ==:  432.986^ 

79*  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  79.16  X  158.61  =  -  ^2555.5676 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fc6lion  of  the  poft,  and  Its  momentum  0.77X0.29=  0.2233 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fedllon  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =  -  130.7-152 


4169.4968  Sum 


Then 


4169.4968 


357735.2074 

=  85.8c,  the  diftance  of  the  fourth  horizontal  ftdion  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  fteni-poft> 


V.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  (f  the  fifth  Horizontal  SeSion, 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  S  c  k  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  c. 
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Doable  Ord. 
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0  ((3Xi5)~4 

)  44 

5 

0 
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3 

3 

0 
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6 

3 
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0 

6 

2358 

3 

0 

328 

0 

6 

Hence  the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  Zc  kG  from  Its  firft  ordinate 
2358.25  , 


X  10 


X  10.03  = 


^  ^  328.04' 

Hiftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

D  Iftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  ARr  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft. 

Diftance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  trapezium  from  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  k 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poll  -  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedlon  of  the  poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  poll 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow. 

3290.2412  for  the  area  of  double  the  plan  8  r  ^  G,  and  its  momentum  3290.2412  X  ^5.6  : 
31.21  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  c  8,  and  its  momentum  31.21  X  8  =: 
42.43  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  42.43  X  158  =: 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feftlon  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X0.29  =: 

0,77  the  area  of  the  fedlion  of  the  ftem,  and  Its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =: 


^358  3  o 

328  o  6 

72.10 

^3-50 


85.60 

7.42 

0.58 

8.00 

4.22 

153*78 

158.00 

0.29 

169.76 


281644.6467 

249.68 

6703.94 

0.2233 

230.7152 


3365.4212  Sum 

288729.2052 

the  ftern. 


-  -  -  -  288729.205s 

=  85.79,  diftance  of  the  centre  ©f  gravity  of  the  whole  feftlon  from  the  aft  fide  of 


VI.  Determination  cf  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  ihefath  Horizontal  Se^lon, 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  S  hiG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8 
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9 

27 

7 

6 

7 

^93 

4 

6 

I 

27 

7 

6 

*3 

7 

0 

27 

2 

0 

8 

217 

4 

0 

I 

27 

2 

0 

12 

8 

0 

25 

4 

0 

9 

228 

0 

0 

X 

^5 

4 

0 

JO 

6 

6 

21 

1 

0 

10 

210 

10 

0 

X 

21 

1 

0 

7 

I 

0 

J4 

2 

0 

'll 

155 

10 

0 

X 

14 

2 

0 

4 

7 

3 

9 

2 

6 

12 

110 

6 

0 

I 

9 

2 

6 

10 

6 

5 

9 

0 

74 

9 

0 

X 

5 

9 

0 

I 

6 

9 

3 

X 

6X 

((3x^5)— 4^ 

)  X7  21 

4 

3 

oh 

1 

6 

9 

II7 

4 

3 

234 

8 

6 

1639 

9 

3 

232 

X 

9 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  ^  d  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  3  is 
1639  9  ^  i^39-77  , 

— -^rXio  o  4  =  X  10.03  =  .  ^  ..  70.84 

84.34 


232  I  9  "  232.14 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  poft 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  Is 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gi*avlty  of  the  trapezium  AR^  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  •  a 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  ordinate  G  i 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedtion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  plans  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow : . 

^328.3642  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  ^  i  G,  and  its  momentum  2328.3642  X  84.34  =: 
21.53  for  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR^  8,  and  its  momentum  21.52  X  7.46  = 
15.04  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  15.04  X  156.7  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  — 


6.88 

0.58 


7.46 

2.92 

153-78 


156,70 

0.29 

169.76 


196374.2366 

160.5392 

2356.7680 

0.2232 

130.7153 


2366.4642  Sum 

199022.4823  _ 

2366.4642  ~ 


-  -  -  -  199022.4823 

84.1,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft. 


VII.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  feventh  Horizontal  SeSton, 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  %  a  hG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  a. 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

I.  Faftors. 

I.  Produ£ls. 

2.  Fa<ft, 

2.  Produds. 

Feet.  In. 

L. 

rect. 

In. 

L. 

Feet.  In, 

,  L, 

Feet. 

In.  L, 

0  8 

0 

I 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Ox 

0 

8  0 

J  I 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

I 

2 

3  0 

X  7 

6 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

I 

3 

3  0 

I  10 

9 

3 

9 

6 

3 

II 

4 

6 

I 

3 

9  6 

2  I 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

16 

10 

0 

X 

4 

2  6 

2  X 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

20 

10 

0 

X 

4 

2  0 

X  xo 

9 

2 

9 

6 

6 

22 

9 

0 

I 

3 

9  6 

I  8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

^3 

4 

0 

I 

3 

4  0 

I  1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

17 

4 

0 

I 

2 

2  0 

0  9 

0 

X 

6 

0 

9 

13 

6 

0 

1 

I 

6  0 

0  8 

0 

I 

4 

0 

xo 

4 

0 

X 

X 

4  0 

Ovtr  ic  $ 

6 

9 

30 

X 

6 

f48 

3 

2 

30 

5  6 

4^0 

Centre  of 

Feet. 

s 

In.  L. 

H 

Feet. 

I  P-B  U 

la.  L. 

I  L 

F- et. 

D  I 

<r.  I.. 

■N 

G. 

Feef. 

fn. 

L. 

Book  Ir, 

CcKtrc  of 

Gravity. 

Brought  over  15 

6  9 

30 

I  6 

148 

3  2 

30 

5 

6 

Gravity, 

0 

8  0 

t 

40  II 

14 

8  0 

I 

I 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0  12  16 

'0 

0  I 

I 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0  13  17 

4 

0  I 

I 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0  •  ((3X15)— 4)  9 

I 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

18 

2 

9 

3^ 

5 

-6  205 

4 

6 

35 

1 

6 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double 

.  20^  4  6 

this  plane  from  its  firfl  ordinate  is  p^Xio  o  4 


205-^7 


X  10.83 


The  diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  Of' 
poft  =  -  - 


58.6J 

13-50 


"Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

this  plane  from  ihe  aft-fide  of  the  poft  is  72.15 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the 

reftangle  AR  aS  from  its  ordinate  AR  6.45 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poft  -  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  rec¬ 
tangle  from  the  aft  fde  of  the  poft  7'03 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fore- 

moft  redlangle  from  its  ordinate  7'  7  ^  7'  1.25 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  poll  -  ■  153-78 


Diftance  of  the:  centre  of  gravity  of  this  rec¬ 
tangle  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -  ^SS‘^3 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  poft  from  ft s  aft  fide  ©-29 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
poft  -  -  169.76 


Now  the  areas  of  thcfe  feveral  plans  being  calculated 
will  be  as  follows. 

352.2536, ithe  area  of  double  the  plan 
and  Its  momentum 

352.2536X72.15=  25415.0972 

fI7.i570,  the  area  of  double  the  reftan- 
gle  AR  <28,  and  its  mo¬ 
mentum  17. 1 570X7.03=  120.6137 

3.3250,  the  area  of  the  foremoft  rec¬ 
tangle,  and  its  momentum 
3.3250X155.03  =  5?5-4747 

0.  77,  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  tlie 
port,  and  its  momentum 
0.77X0.29  =  ^  0-^233 

0.77,  the  area  of  tliefeftionof  the 
ftem  and  its  momentum 
c. 77X169.76  =  1 30.7152 


^74.275,6 


Sum 


26182.1242 


26182.12^2  ,  r  1 

- 7^-— the  diftance  ot  the 

374.2756  ^ 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  ftdlion  from  the  aft  fide 
-of  the  poft. 


VIII.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  eighth 
Plane, 

This  plane  is  equal  in  length  to  the  feventh  horiTion- 
tal  plane,  and  its  breadth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  keel. 
The  diftance  between  the  feventh  and  eighth  planes  is 
three  feet,  but  which  is  here  taken  equal  to  2  feet  I  i4 
inches. 

Diftance  between  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  and 

the  firft  ordinate  -  *3*5 

Fourteen  intervals  between  the  fifteen  ordi¬ 
nates,  each  interval  being  10.03  140.42 

Diftance  of  the  laft  ordinate  from  the  fore  foot  2.2 


Hence  the  length  of  the  eighth  plane  is  156.12 

Which  multiplied  by  the  breadth  -  1^33 

The  produdf  is  the  area  of  this  plane  208“ 

The  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 

aft  fide  of  the  p^ft,  being  equal  to  half  its 

length,  is  -  -  ’78.06 

The  centres  of  gravity  of  thcfe  eight  planc^  being 
found,  'the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bot« 
tom  of  the  fhip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft,  and  alf® 
its  altitude,  may  from  thence  be  cafily  determined . 

From  the  principles  already  explained,  the  diftance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  from  the^aft  fide 
of  the  poft,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of 
an  infinite  number  of  horizontal  planes,  divided  by  the 
fum  of  thefe  planes,  or^  which  is  the  fame,  by  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  bottom.  As,  however,  we  have  no  more 
than  eight  planes,  we  mull  therefore  conceive  their  mo- 
ineiitums  as  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  whofe  diftances 
may  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  horizontal  planes.  Now 
the  fum  of  thefe  ordinates  minus  half  the  fum  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  ordinates  being  multiplied  by  their  diftance,  gives 
the  furface  of  the  curve ;  of  which  any  ordinate  what¬ 
ever  reprefents  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal  plane 
at  the  fame  altitude  as  thefe  ordinates  ;  and  the  whole 
furnace  will  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of  all 
the  liorizoiital  planes. 


Kt  r. Planes.  Fac^.  Prodii^?. 

Momeniiims.  Fa<5l. 

Products. 

59174.16 

o-t 

2987.08 

503'‘^37-73 

•o| 

25  r5T‘8.86 

5592-27 

I 

5592.27 

473560.24 

I 

473560  21 

4939-27 

I 

4939-27 

422084.77 

i 

422084.77 

4169.50 

■I 

4169.50 

357735-2I 

1 

3C7735.21 

336.5-42 

I 

3365-42 

288729.20 

1 

288729.20 

2366.46 

I 

2366.46 

1.99022.48 

I 

399022.48 

374-27 

I 

374-27 

2 1682.12 

I 

2^  6S2.12 

208.00 

Ot 

104.00 

16236*48 

oi- 

81 1 8.24 

23898.-27 

2022451.09 

2022451.09 

Now - =  84.63,  the  diftance  of  the 


centre 
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Centre  of  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  from  the 
Gravity  fi(Je  of  the  poft. 

The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  may  be  determined 
by  the  fame  principles.  Thus, 

To  one  fixth  of  the  lowermoft  horizontal  fe<5lion  add 
the  produdt  of  one  fixth  of  the  uppermofl  fe<ftion  by 
three  times  the  number  of  feclions  minus  four  the  fe- 
cond  fedfion  in  afcending,  twice  the  third,  three  times 
the  fourth,  8cc.  ;  and  to  half  the  fum  of  the  extreme 
planes  add  all  the  intci  mediate  ones.  Now  the  firft  of 
thefe  Turns,  multiplied  by  the  diflance  between  the  planes 
or  feftions,  and  divided  by  the  feeond  fiim,  gives  the  • 
altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fhip  above  the  lower  edge  .of  the  keel  as  required. 


I  L  D  I  N  g; 

Ordinate  at  10.03  the  or¬ 

dinate  8^,  =  4,  of  which  the  cube 
is  64,  and  64  X  4 

Ordinate  at  10.03  feet  afore  the  or¬ 
dinate  Go  =6,  cube  of  which  is 
216,  and  216  Xt 

32. 

loS^.  ’ 

433 

Centre  of 
Gravity. 

Sum 

Diflance  between  the  ordinates 

JI5859-442 

10.03 

ProdinEl 

Half  the  cube  of  the  after- 

1162070.20326 

moll  ordinate  -  32. 

Half  the  cube  of  the  thick- 

nefs  of  the  Hem  -  0.74 


fior.  Planes. 

ifi  Fa<5l.  iflProducffs.  ad  Faa.  ad  Products. 

208.00 

Of 

34-67 

Or 

104.00 

374*27 

1 

374-27 

J 

374*27 

2366.40 

2366.46 

2 

4732.92 

I 

33^5-42 

3 

10096.26 

I 

3365-4* 

4169.50 

4 

16678. CO 

I 

4169.50 

4939*27 

5 

24696.35 

I 

4939-*7 

5592-27 

6 

33553-62 

I 

5592-27 

1  5974-i6((3, 

X  8)— 4^X^ 

19913.87 

oi 

2987.08 

I 

10079.96 

23898.27 

__  ITOO79.96 

Now  ^  .  X  2.05 

23»98.27 

=  13-588, 

f  the  height  of 

ihe  centre  of 

gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  above 

the  lower  edg 

e  of  the  keel. 

We  have  now  found  the  diflance  of  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhlp  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
poll,  and  its  altitude  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel. 
Hence  the  Ihip  being  fuppofed  in  an  upright  poll ti on, 

I  this  centre  of  gravity  will  necefiarily  be  in  the  vertical 

longitudinal  fedlion  which  divides  the  fhip  into  two 
^  equal  and  fimilar  parts  ;  the  pofition  of  this  centre  is 
,  ^0  therefore  determined. 

,  )herjnira-  It  now  remains  to  find  the  height  of  the  metacenter 
’  ^  above  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  cxprefilon  for  this  al- 

»  OX  %  r  ^ 

'  €1^^*  titiide,  as  found  in  Chap.  III.  is  —  y ;  which  we  fiiall 

a  we  the  now  apply  to  determine  the  metacenter  of  the  fhip  of 
idvitv^^  of  74  guns,  whofe  centre  of  gravity  we  have  already* 

,■  found.  •  ' 

Ord.  of  the  Plane  of  Floatation.  ICub.ofOrdinates* 


Ft. 

Inch. 

Ft.  &  dec.  of  Foot. 

9 

0 

14.7 

3  209.046 

17 

1 

6 

1 7. 1 

5000.21 1 

18 

9 

0 

18,7 

6591.797 

19 

10 

cv 

19.S 

7762.392 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

874i*8i  6 

21 

I 

9 

21.2 

9595-703 

21 

6 

3 

21.5 

9938-375 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

6 

21.7 

10289  109 

21 

4 

0 

21.3 

9663.597 

20 

10 

6 

20.9 

9129.329 

J9 

9 

0 

19.7 

7703-734 

5268.024 

17 

4 

6 

J7.4 

>3 

1 

3 

13-1  1 

2248.091 

2^1 

1 

3 

291.1 

1157/9,442 

Sum  -  32.14 

Diflance  between  the  ordinates  3 .0 

Produ(?h  -  -  - 

Half  the  cube  of  the  fore- 

mofl  ordinate  -  108. 

Half  the  cube  of  the  thick- 

nefa  of  the  Item  -  .14 

Sum  -  ,  108.14 

Diflance  between  the  ordinates  5.5 


96.4  s  S 


Produdb 


594-77 


•  *  1162761.39326 

-  -  2323-522.78652^- 

rfy^^  “  -  775174*26217 

The  folidityof  the  bottom  is  2527^  toris=:7GOi  8  67 

cubic  feet;  hence  ^4^"=  f,,, 

V  70018.67  ^  11-07 

the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip. 


APPENDIX. 

When  a  iTiip  is  built,  fhe  muil  be  fitted  with  * 
maP;s,  yards,^  fails,  ropes,,  and  blocks,  or,  in  other 
words,  fhe  mull  be  before  fhe  can  go  to  lea. 

To  complete  this  article,  it  may  therefore  be  thought 
necelTary  to  ti  ei*t  of  the  art  of  rigging  vefTels  ;  but  we 
have  ehewhere  (fee  MAsr-Ri^ging,  Rope-Makino,  . 
and  8ail)  fhown  how  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fhip’s 
rigging  are  made  ;  and  the  art  of  putting  them  proper¬ 
ly  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fhip  bcfl  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  fhe  is  intended,  depends  upon  a  juft  ' 
knowledge  of  theimpulfe  and  refiflance  of  fluids,  and  of 
the  theory  and  pra6lice  of  feamanfhip.  (See  Resist ancb 
of  Fluids  and  Seamanship).  Nothing,  therefore,  of 
the  fubjedl  is  left  to  us  here,  except  we  were  to  flate  in 
few  words  the  progrefTive  method  of  rigging  fiiips  ;  but 
there  is  no  one  undeviating^  mode  w^hich  is  purfued,  as 
the  nature  of  the  operation  is  fuch  that  all  the  parts  of 
it  may  be  advancing  at  the  fame  time.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  take  oiir  leave  of  Jhips  and  fiAp-hullding  with  a  few 
general  obfervations  on  fall-maktng^  which  were  omitted 
under  the  article  Sail,  referring  our  readers  for  farther 
information  to  the  very  elegant  work  lately  publifhed,  in 
5  tv;o 
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Appendix,  two  volumes  4to,  on  the  Rlmmts  and  Pra&tca  of  Rigfm§ 
andSeamanJhip* 

Sails  are  made  of  canvas,  of  different  textures,  and  are 
extended  on  or  between  the  mails,  to  receive  the  wind 
that  forces  the  veiTel  through  the  water.  They  are 
quadrilateral  or  triangular,  as  has  been  elfewhere  de.. 
feribed,  and  are  cut  out  of  the  canvas  cloth  by  cloth. 
The  width  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  yard,  gaff, 
boom,  or  flay  ;  the  depth  by  the  height  of  the  maft. 
In  the  valuable  work  to  which  we  have  juft  referred, 
the  following  directions  are  given  for  cutting  fails. 

“  The  width  and  depth  being  given,  find  the  number 
of  cloths  the  width  requires,  allowing  for  feams,  tabling 
on  the  leeches,  and  flack  cloth  ;  and,  in  the  depth,  al¬ 
low  for  tabling  on  the  head  and  foot.  For  fails  cut 
fqiiare  on  the  head  and  foot,  with  gores  only  on  the 
leeches,  as  fome  topfails,  &c.  the  clqths  on  the  head, 
between  the  leeches,  are  cut  fquare  to  the  depth  ;  and 
the  gores  on  the  leeches  ane’found  by  dividing  the  depth 
of  the  fail  by  the  number  of  cloths  gored,  which  gives 
tlie  length  of  each  gore.  The  gore  is  fet  down  froin  a 
fquare  with  the  oppofite  felvage;  and  the  canvas  being 
cut  diagonally,  the  loiigeft.  gored  fide  of  one  cloth 
makes  the  fhortefl  fide  of  the  next ;  confequently,  the 
firfl  gore  being  known,  the  reft  are  cut  by  it.  In  the 
leeches  of  topfails  cut  hollow,  the  upper  gores  are  long¬ 
er  than  the  lower  ones ;  and  in  fails  cut  with  a  roach 
leech,  the  lower  gores  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 
This  mufl  be  regulated  by  judgment,  and  care  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  gores  do  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
the  leech.  Or,  by  drawing  on  paper  the  gored  fide  of 
the  fail,  and  delineating  the  breadth  of  every  cloth  by 
a  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
the  length  of  every  gore  may  be  found  with  precifion. 
Sails,  gored  with  a  fweep  on  the  head  or  the  foot,  or 
on  both,  have  the  depth  of  their  gores  marked  on  the 
felvage,  from  the  fquare  of  the  given  depth  on  each 
doth^  and  are  cut  as  above  ;  the  longefl  felvage  of  one 
ferving  to  meafure  the  fhorteft  felvage  of  the  next,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  firil  gored  cloth  next  the  middle  in 
fome  fails,  and  the  firfl  cloth  next  the  maft  leech  in  o- 
thers.  For  thofe  gores  that  are  irregular  no  ftrid:  rule 
can  be  given ;  they  can  only  be  determined  by  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  fall-maker,  or  by  a  drawing. 

Tltmenu  “  topfails  are  cut  with  three 

and  /’raiJZ/V^riuarters  of  a  yard  hollow  in  the  foot ;  but,  in  the  mer- 
chant  fervice,  top  and  topgallant  fails  are  cut  with  more 
and  Sea.  Icfs  hoUow  in  the  foot.  Flying  jibs  are  cut  with  a 
voH 'o'  or  roach-curve  on  the  ftay,  and  a  three-inch  gore  in  each 
cloth,  fhortening  from  the  tack  to  the  clue.  Low^er 
ftudding-fails  are  cut  with  fquare  leeches,  and  topmaft 
and  topgallant-maft  ftudding  fails  with  goring  leeches. 

“  The  length  of  reef  and  middle  bands  is  governed  by 
the  width of^ the  fail  at  their  refpedive  places;  the  leech- 
linings,  buntline-cloths,  top-linings,  maft-cloths,  and  cor¬ 
ner-pieces,  are  cut  agreeably  to  the  depth  of  the  fail ; 
each  cloth  and  every  article  fliould  be  properly  marked 
with  charcoal,  to  prevent  confufion  or  miftake.  Sails 
that  have  bonnets  are  cut  out  the  whole  depth  of  the 
fail  and  bonnet  included,  allowing  enough  for  the  ta- 
blings  on  the  foot  of  the  fail  and  head  and  foot  of  the 
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bonnet.  The  bonnet  is  cut  off  after  the  fail  U  fewed 
together.  If  a  drabler  is  required,  it  is  allowed  for  in  '  "W 
the  cutting  out  the  fame  as  the  bonnet.’^ 

When  the  cloth  is  thus  properly  cut,  the  different 
pieces  are  to  be  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  fail ; 
and  for  doing  this  properly  we  have  the  following  di- 
redions  in  the  work  already  quoted.  ‘‘  Sails  have  a 
double  fiat  feam,  and  fiiould  be  fewed  with  the  beft  Eng. 
lifii-made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  360  fathoms  to 
the  pound,  and  have  from  one  hundred  and  eight  to  one 
hundred  and  fixteen  flitches  in  every  yard  in  length. 

The  twine  for  large  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  waxed  by 
hand,  with  genuine  bees-w^ax,  mixed  with  one-fixth  part 
of  clear  turpentine  ;  and,  for  fmall  fails,  in  a  mixture 
made  with  bees  wax,  4  lb;  hogs  lard  5  lb  ;  and  clear 
turpentine  i  lb.  In  the  merchant  fervice,  the  twine  is  dip¬ 
ped  in  tar  (n),  foftened  with  a  proper  proportion  of  oil. 

“  It  is  the  erroneous  pradice  of  fome  failmakers  not 
to  few  the  feams  any  farther  than  where  the  edge  is 
creafed  down  for  the  tabling  ;  but  all  fails  fhould  be 
fewed  quite  home  to  the  end,  and,  when  finhhed,  fhould 
be  well  rubbed  down  with  a  rubber.  In  the  merchant 
fervice  feams  are  fometimes  made  broader  at  the  foot 
than  at  the  head,  being  ftronger.  Broad  feams  are  not 
allowed  to  be  made  on  courfes,  in  the  royal  navy,  but 
goring  leeches  are  adopted  in  lieu  of  them.  Boom- 
mainfalls  and  the  fails  of  floops  generally  have  the  feams 
^  broader  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head.  The  feams  of 
courfes  and  topfails  are  ftiick  or  ftitched  up,  in  the 
middle  of  the  feams,  along  the  whole  length,  with  dou¬ 
ble  feaming-twine ;  and  have  from  68  to  72  flitches  In 
a  yard.  In  the  merchant  fervice  it  is  common  to  flick 
the  feams  with  two  rows  of  flitches,  when  the  fail  Is  half 
worn,  as  they  will  then  laft  till  the  fail  is  worn  out. 

“  The  breadth  of  the  feams  of  courfes,  topfails,  and 
other  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  as  follow,  viz.  cour¬ 
fes  and  topfails,  for  50  gun  fhips  and  upwards,  one  inch 
and  a  half,  and,  for  44  gun  fhips  and  under,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  at  head  and  foot  3  all  other  fails,  one  inch 
at  head  and  foot. 

“  The  tab  lings  of  all  fails  are  to  be  of  a  proportion- 
able  breadth  to  the  fize  of  the  fail,  and  fewed  at  the 
edge,  with  68  to  72  flitches  in  a  yard.  Thofe  for  the 
heads  of  main  and  fore  courfes  to  be  four  to  fix  inches 
wide  ;  for  fprit  courfes  and  mizens,  drivers,  and  other 
boom  fails,  3  to  4  inches  wide ;  for  topfails,  3  inches  to 
4  inches  and  a  half ;  topgallant  and  fprit  topfails,  3 
inches  5  royal  fails,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  jib  and  other 
ftayfails,  3  inches  to  4  Inches  and  a  half,  on  the  ftay  or 
hoift  ;  and  for  ftudding  fails,  3  inches  to  4  Inches  on  the 
head.  Tablings  on  the  foot  and  leeches  of  main  and 
fore  courfes  to  be  3  inches  to  5  inches  broad ;  fprit 
courfe  and  topfails,  3  Inches ;  topgallant  and  fprit  top- 
fails,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  royals,  2  inches  ;  fere  leeches 
of  mizen,  driver,  and  other  boomfails,  3  inches  and  a  half 
to  4  inches  ;  after  leech,  3  Inches  ;  and  on  the  foot  2  or 
3  inches.  Tablings  on  the  after  leech  of  jibs  and  other 
ftayfails  to  be  from  2  to  3  inches  broad  ;  and,  on  the 
foot,  2  to  2  inches  and  a  half :  on  ftudding  fail  leeches 
one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half ;  and  on 
the  foot,  from  one  to  two  inches. 

Main 


(l)  The  dippingof  the  twine  In  tar,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  a  very  bad  pradllce,  for  the  reafon  affigned  in  Rope- 
Making.  See  that  article,  n®  32. 
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Appendix*  Main  and  fore  courfes  are  lined  on  the  leeches, 
Y— from  clue  to  earing,  with  one  cloth  Teamed  on  and  Ruck 
or  Pitched  in  the  n.lJdle,  and  have  a  middle  band  half 
way  between  the  lower  reef  band  and  the  foot,  alfo  four 
buntline  cloths,  at  equal  diflances  between  the  leeches, 
the  upper  end  of  which  are  carried  under  the  middle 
band,  that  the  lower  fide  of  the  band  may  be  tabled  up. 
o'n  or  fewed  over  the  end  of  the  buntline  picees.  They 
have  likewife  two  reef  bands  ;  each  in  breadth  one  third 
of  the  breadth  of  the  canvas  ;  the  upper  one  is  one  fixth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  lower 
band  is  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  upper  one  ;  the 
ends  go  four  inches  under  the  leech  linings,  which  are 
Teamed  over  the  reef  bands.  All  linings  are  Teamed  on, 
and  are  ftiick  with  68  to  72  ftitehes  in  a  yard. 

Main,  fore,  and  mizen,  topfails  have  leech  linings, 
maft  and  top  linings,  buntline  cloths,  middle  bands  and 
reef  bands.  The  leech  linings  are  made  of  one  breadth 
of  cloth,  fo  cut  and  fewed  as  to  be  half  a  cloth  broad 
at  the  head,  and  a  cloth  and  a  hal*  broad  at  the 
foot  5  the  piece  cut  out  being  half  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  o- 
ther.  The  middle  bands  are  put  on  half  way  between 
the  lower  reef  and  foot,  the  buntline  cloths  join  the 
top-linings,  and  the  buntline  cloths  and  top-linings  are 
carried  up  to  the  lower  fide  of  the  middle  band,  which 
is  tabled  on  them.  The  maft  lining  is  of  two  cloths, 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  fail  to  the  lower  reef, 
to  receive  the  beat  or  chafe  of  the  maft.  The  middle 
band  is  made  of  one  breadth  of  canvas,  of  the  fame 
number  as  the  top-lining.  It  is  firft  folded  and  rubbed 
down,  to  make  a  creafe  at  one  third  of  the  breadth  ; 
then  tabled  on  the  felvage,  and  ftuck  along  the  creafe  ; 
then  turned  down,  and  tabled  and  Ituck  through  both 
the  double  and  fingle  parts,  with  68  to  7  2  ftitehes  in 
a  yard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  middle  bands 
fhould  not  be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  half  worn. 

“  Main  and  fore  toplails  have  three  and  fometimes 
four  reef  bands  from  leech  to  leech,  over  the  leech  li¬ 
nings  ;  the  upper  one  is  one  eightli  of  the  depth  of  the 
fail  from  the  head,  and  they  are  the  fame  diftance  afun- 
der  in  the  royal  navy,  but  more  in  the  merchant  fervice. 
The  reef  bands  are  each  of  half  a  breadth  of  canvas  put 
on  double  ;  the  firftifide  is  ftuck  twice,  and  the  laft  turn¬ 
ed  over,  fo  that  the  reef  holes  may  be  worked  upon  the 
double  part  of  the  band,  which  is  alfo  ftuck  with  68  to 
72  ftitehes  in  a  yard. 

“  The  top-lining  of  topfails  is  of  canvas  n®  6  or  7. 
The  other  linings  of  this,  and  all  the  linings  of  other 
fails,  ihoiild  be  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  fails  to  which 
they  belong. 

“  Top.linings  and  maft  cloths  are  put  on  theaft  fide, 
and  all  other  linings  on  the  fore  fide,  of  fails.  Mizens 
are  lined  with  one  breadth  of  cloth  from  the  clue  five 
yards  up  the  leech,  and  have  a  reef  band  fewed  on,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  on  other  fails,  at  one  fifth  the  depth 
of  the  fail  from  the  foot ;  they  have  alfo  a  noek-piece 
and  a  peek-piece,  one  cut  out  of  the  other,  fo  that  each 
contains  one  yard.  Mizen  topfails  of  50  gun  fhips  and 
upwards  have  three  reefs,  the  upper  one  is  one  eighth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  reefs  are 
at  the  fame  diftance  afunder.  Mizen  topfails  of  ftiips 

44  guns  and  under  have  two  reefs  one  feventh  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  afunder,  the  upper  one  being  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  head.  Main  and  main  top 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  II.  ^ 
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ftudding  fails  have  each  one  reef,  at  bne  eighth  of  the  Appendix. 

depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head.  Reef  bands  fhould  not ' - * 

be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  fewed  up,  a  contrary  pradlice 
being  very  erroneous.  I.ower  ftayfails,  fore  top  and 
main  top  ftayfails,  and  dying  jibs,  have  clue-pieces  two 
yards  long.  Square  tack  ftayfails  have  half  a  breadth 
of  cloth  at  the  fore  part,  with  a  clue-piece  containing 
two  yards,  and  a  peek-piece,  containing  one  yard. 

“  Sails  hav&-two  holes  in  each  cloth,  at  the  heads 
and  reefs  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  other  fquare  fails  ;  one 
hole  in  every  yard  in  the  flay  of  flying  jibs,  and  one  in 
every  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  the  ftays  of  fquare  tack 
and  other  ftayfails.  Thefe  arc  made  by  an  inftrument 
called  a  pegging  awl,  or  a  ftabber,  and  ai^e  feeed  round 
by  ftitching  the  edge  to  a  fmall  grommet,  made  with 
log  or  other  line  j  when  finiflied,  they  fhould  be  well 
ftretehed  or  rounpled  up  by  a  pricker  or  a  marline-fpike. 

Reef  and  head  holes  of  large  fails  have  grommets  of 
twclve-thread  line,  worked  round  with  18  to  21  ftitch- 
es;  froaller  fails  have  grommets  of  niRc-thread  line, 

16  to  18  ftitehes,  or  as  many  as  fhall  cover  tlie 
line,  and  fmaller  holes  in  proportion.  The  holes  for 
marling  the  clues  of  falls  and  the  top-brims  of  topfails 
have  grommets  of  log-line,  and  fhould  have  from  9  to 

I I  ftitehes  ;  twelve  holes  are  worked  in  each  cloth. 

Main  courfes  have  marling  holes  from  the  clue  to  the 
lower  bow  line  cringle  up  the  leech,  and  from  the  clue 
to  the  firft  buntline  cringle  on  the  foot.  Fore  courfes 
have  marling  holes  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail 
up  tlie  leech,  and  from  the  clue  to  the  firft  buntline 
cringle  at  the  foot.  Main  and  fore  topfails  have  mar- 
ling  holes  three  feet  each  way  from  the  clue  and  at  the 
top-brims.  Spritfails,  mizen  topfails,  lower  ftayfails, 
main  and  fore  top  ftayfails,  and  jibs,  have  marling  holes 
two  feet  each  way  from  the  clues.  All  other  fails  are 
fewed  home  to  the  dues.  Marling  holes  of  courfes  arc 
at  three  fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  tablings  at  the  clues 
from  the  rope,  and  thofc  of  topfaife  are  at  half  the  depth 
of  the  tablings  at  the  clues  and  top-brim  from  the  rope.’^ 

The  rope,  which  is  fewed  on  the  edges  of  fails  to 
prevent  their  rending,  and  which  is  called  bolt^rope^ 

^ould  be  well  made  of  fine  yarn,  fpun  from  the  bed 
Riga  rhiiie  hemp  well  topt,  and  fewed  on  with  good 
Enghfh-made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  2co  fathom" 
to  the  pound  ;  the  twine  in  the  royal  navy  is  dipped  iri 
a  compofition  made  with  bees-wax,  4  lbs ;  hogs  lard 
3  lbs ;  and  clear  turpentine  one  pound ;  and  in  the 
merchant  fervice,  in  tar  foftened  with  oil.  They 
fhould  be  ftoved  in  a  ftove  by  the  heat  of  a  flue,  and 
not  in  a  baker’s  oven  or  a  ftove  tub  ;  and  tarred  in  the 
beft  Stockholm  tar.  The  flexibility  of  them  fliould  be 
always  confidered,  in  taking  in  the  flack,  which  muft 
relt  on  the  judgment  of  the  failmaker. 

“  Bolt- ropes  of  com  fes,  topfails,  and  all  other  fails, 

Ihould  be  neatly  fewed  on  through  every  buntline  of 
the  rope  ;  and,  to  avoid  ftretching,  the  rope  muft  be 
kept  tightly  twifted  while  fewing  on,  and  care  taken 
that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  flack  is  taken  in  * 
they  are  to  be  crofs-ftitched  at  the  leeches  every  twelve' 
inches  in  length  ;  at  every  Team,  and  in  the  middle  of 
every  cloth  at  the  foot,  with  three  crofs-ftitches  -  four 
crofs-ftitches  fliould  be  taken  at  all  beginnings  and  faf. 
tenings  off;  the  firft  flitch  given  twice,  and  the  laft 
three  times.  Small  fails  have  two  crofs  ftitehes  at  everv 
feam,  and  three  at  every  faftening  off.  • 

3  I 
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Appendix.  «  On  main  and  fore  courfes  two  Inches  flack  cloth 
fliould  be  allowed  in  the  head  and  foot,  and  one  Inch  and 
a  half  In  the  leeches,  In  every  yard  In  lencjth.  Topfalls 
are  allowed  3  Inches  flack  In  every  cloth  In  the  foot, 
one  Inch  and  a  half  In  every  yard  In  the  leech,  and  two 
inches  In  every  cloth  left  open  in  the  top-brim.  ^  Mi- 
zen  courfes  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  yard  In  the 
foremoft  leech,  but  none  In  the  after  leech  or  foot. 
Spritfail  courfes  have  no  flack  cloth.  Jibs  have  four 
inches  flack  in  every  yard  In  the  flay,  one  inch  in  every 
cloth  In  the  foot,  and  none  in  the  leech.  Stay  fails  have 
three  inches  flack  In  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  in 
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every  cloth  in  the  foot,  but  none  In  the  leech.  Topgallant  Appendi^j.. 

falls  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  cloth  In  the  foot,  - ^ ^ 

and  one  inch  in  every  yard  in  the  leech.  Studding 
falls  have  an  Inch  and  a  half  flack  in  every  yard  In  go- 
ling  leeches,  but  no  flack  in  fquare  leeches,  and  one  Inch 
in  every  cloth  in  the  head  and  foot.’' 

Thefe  diredlons  for  failmaking,  we  triift  may  be  ufe- 
ful.  They  are  indeed  very  general,  but  the  limits  pre- 
fcrlbed  us  will  not  permit  of  a  more  minute  detail.  The* 
fallmaker  will  find  every  inftriiAIon  that  he  can  want  In 
the  Elements  of  Rigging  and  Seamanjhlpy  a  work  which 
we  therefore  recommend  to  his  attention. 
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Shipps  Form  Gauge,  an  Inftrument  recommended  by 
Mr  Hiitchinfon  as  fit  to  afeertain  any  alteration  In  the 
bottom  of  a  fhip,  by  its  hogging  or  fagging ;  and  alfo 
to  regulate  the  ftowage  of  a  Ihip. 

“  All  fhips  (fays  he)  of  any  confequcncc  are  built 
with  ftaiinchlons  fixed  from  the  kelfon  to  the  middle 
of  all  the  lower-deck  beams  fore  and  aft,  In  order  to 
funport  them  In  their  exad,  regular  height,  as  well 
as^  the  whole  frame  of  the  fhIp  In  the  regidar  form 
in  which  fhe  was  built  upon  the  flocks  ;  yet  notwith- 
ftandlng  thefe  ftaunchions.  It  is  proved  from  experience 
that  our  flilps  bottoms,  hitherto,  by  the  preffure  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  Improper  ftowage,  have  generally  been  hogged 
upwards,  or  fagged  downwards,  and  moft^  about  the 
midfhip  frame  or  main  body  of  the  fhip,  which  Is  com¬ 
monly  about  the  fore  part  of  the  main  hatchway; 
which  naturally  makes  It  the  bell  place  at  which  to  fix 
the  Ihip’s  form  gauge/  where  either  the  hogging  or 
fagging  of  her  bottom  may  be  obferved  and  feen  foon- 
eft  and  beft,  to  regulate  the  ftowage  of  heavy  materials 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  fo  as  to  keep  her  bottom 
nearly  in  the  fame  form  In  which  Ihe  was  built. 

“  The  gauge  I  recommend  is  nothing  more  than  a 
narrow  plate  of  Iron  divided  Into  Inches  and  quarters 
like  the  Aide  of  a  carpenter’s  rule.  Let  this  be  fixed 
to  the  after  fide  of  the  ftaunchlon  now  mentioned,  with 
its  upper  end  proje6lIng  two  or  three  Inches  above  the 
ftaunchlon  ;  a  groove  being  cut  out  for  It  in  the  after 
fide  of  the  lower-deck  beam,  and  a  mark  being  made 
(when  the  flilp  is  on  the  flocks)  at  the  part  of  the  beam 
which  correfponds  to  the  o  on  the  gauge.  ^  When  the 
fhip  alters  in  her  Ihape,  ^e  gauge  will  Aide  up  and 
down  In  this  groove,  apd  the  quantity  of  hogging  or 
fagging  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  gauge  by  the  mark 
on  the  beam.  The  ftowage  may  then  be  fo  managed 
as  to  bring  this  mark  to  coincide  again  with  the  o,  or 
to  approach  It  as  near  as  we  fee  neceflary. 

ShiP‘ Money,  was  an  Impofition  charged  upon  the 
ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  of  this 
realm,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  by  writs,  com- 
monly  called  Jhip-writs, , under  the  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land.  In  the  years  1635  and  1636,  for  the  providing 
and  furnllhing  of  certain  Ihips  for  the  king’s  fervice,  &c. 
which  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fta- 
tutes  of  this  realm,  the  petition  of  right  and  liberty  of 
the  fubjea,  by  ftat.  17  Car.  I.  c.  14.  See  Bladjlone’s 
Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  3^* 

Snip-Shape,  according  to  the  falhion^of  a  fhip,  or  in 
the  manner  of  an  expert  failor ;  as.  The  maft  is  not 
rigged  fliip-fliape  ;  Trim  your  falls  ftiip-fhape. 
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Stowing  and  Trimming  of  Ships,  the  method  of  dif- 
pofing  of  the  cargo  in  a  proper  and  judicious  manner 
in  the  hold  of  a  Ihip. 

A  fliip’s  failing,  fleering,  ftaying,  and  wearing,  and 
being  lively  'd^d  comparatively  eafy  at  fea  In  a  ftorm, 
depends  greatly  on  the  cargo,  ballaft,  or  other  '  mate¬ 
rials,  being  properly  flowed,  according  to  their  weight 
and  bulk,  and  the  proportional  dimenfions  of  the  built 
of  the  fhip,'^  which  may  be  made  too  crank  or  too  ftiff 
to  pafs  on  the  ocean  with  fafety.  Thefe  things  ren¬ 
der  this  branch  of  knowledge  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
rules  for  it  ought  to  be  endeavoured  after,  if  but  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  pofllble,  the  danger  of  a  flilp  over- 
fettlng  at  fea,  or  being  fo  labourfome  as  to  roll  away  her 
mafts,  &c.  by  being  Improperly  flowed,  which  Is  often 
the  cafe. 

When  a  fliip  Is  new.  It  Is  prudent  to  confidt  the 
builder,  who  may  be  fuppofed  beft  acquainted  with  a 
fhip  of  his  own  planning,  and  moft  likely  to  judge  what 
her  properties  will  be,  toadvife  how  the  cargo  or  mate¬ 
rials,  according  to  the  nature  of  them,  ought  to  be  dT- 
pofed  of  to  advantage,  fo  as  to  put  her  In  the  beft  fail¬ 
ing  trim ;  and  at  every  favourable  opportunity  after¬ 
wards  It  will  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  find  out  her  beft 
trim  by  experiment. 

Ships  muft  differ  in  their  form  and  proportional  di¬ 
menfions  ;  and  to  make  them  anfwer  their  different  piir- 
pofes,  they  will  require  different  management  in  the 
ftowage,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  mere  chance,  or 
done  at  random,  as  goods  or  materials  happen  to  come 
to  hand,  which  is  too  often  the  caufe  that  fuch  Impro¬ 
per  ftowage  makes  Ihips  unfit  for  fea  i  therefore  the 
ftowage  fhould  be  confidered,  planned,  and  contrived, 
according  to  the  built  and  properties  of  the  fhip,  which 
if  they  are  not  known  fhould  be  Inquired  after.  If  fhe 
is  narrow  and  high-built  In  proportion,  fo  that  ftie  wiU 
not  ftiift  herfelf  without  a  great  weight  In  the  hold,  it 
Is  a  certain  fign  fuch  a  flilp  will  require  a  great  part  of 
heavy  goods,  ballaft,  or  materials,  laid  low  in  the  hold, 
to  make  her  ftiff  enough  to  bear  fufficlent  fail  without 
being  in  danger  of  overfetting.  But  If  a  fhip  be  bulk 
broad  and  low  In  proportion,  fo  that  fhe  Is  ftiff  and  will 
fupport  herfelf  without  any  weight  in  the  hold,  fuch  a 
fh^  will  require  heavy  goods,  ballaft,  or  materials,  flow¬ 
ed  higher  up,  to  prevent  her  from  being  too  ftiff  and 
labourfome  at  fea,  fo  as  to  endanger  her  mafts  being 
rolled  away,  and  the  hull  worked  loofe  and  made 

In  order  to  help  a  (hip’s  failing,  that  fhe  fhould  .he 
lively  and  eafy  in  her  pitcliing  and  afeending  motions, 
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it  fliould  be  contrived  by  the  ftowage,  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  v/ei^litielt  part  of  the  cargo  or  materials  (Jioiild 
lie  as  near  the  main  body  of  the  fhip,  and  as  far  from 
the  extreme  ends,  fore  and  aft,  as  things  will  admit  of. 
For  it  fliouM  be  confidered,  that  the  roomy  part  of  our 
fhlps  lengthwife  forms  a  fweep  or  curve  near  four  times 
as  long  as  they  are  broad  ;  therefore  thofe  roomy  parts 
at  and  above  the  water’s  edge,  which  are  made  by  a 
full  harping  and  a  broad  tranibm  to  fupport  the  Ihip 
Heady  and  keep  her  from  plunging  into  the  fea,  and 
alfo  by  the  entrance  and  run  of  the  fhip  having  little  or 
no  bearing  body  under  for  the  prefTure  of  the  water  to 
fupport  them,  of  courfe  fhould  not  be  flowed  with 
heavy  goods  or  materials,  but  all  the  neceflary  vacan-, 
cies,  broken  flowagc,  or  light  goods,  fliould  be  at  thefe 
extreme  ends  tore  and  aft  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  kept  lighter  by  the  flowage,  the  fliip  will  be  more 
lively  to  fall  and  rife  eafy  in  great  feas ;  and  this  will 
contribute  greatly  to  her  working  and  failing,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  {training  and  hogging  ;  for  which  rea- 
lon  it  is  a  wrong  pradlice  to  leave  fiich  a  large  vacancy 
in  the  main  hatchway,  as  is  ufiial,  to  coil  and  work 
the  cables,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  fore  or  after  hatch¬ 
way,  that  the  principal  weight  may  be  more  eafily 
Itovved  in  the  main  body  of  the  fhip,  above  the  flattell 
and  lowed  floorings,  where  the  prefTure  of  the  water 
adls  the  more  to  fupport  it. 

Machine  far  meafuring  a  Shipps  Way,  We  have  al- 
ready  deferibed  a  variety  of  machines  or  inflruments 
which  have  been  propofed  for  this  piirpofe  under  the 
article  Log.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  fhall  confine 
oui-felves  to  the  machine  invented  by  Francis  Hopkin- 
fon,  Efq;  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  in  Pennlylvania. — 
After  having  fliowii  the  fallacies  to  which  the  common 
log,  and  alfo  that  particular  kind  ot  inflrument  invent¬ 
ed  by  M.  Saiimarez,  are  T  )le,  he  proceeds  to  deferibe 
his  own  machine  as  follows  ; 

TranfaBkns  This  machine,  in  its  moft  fimple  form,  is  reprefented 
f  the  Arne-  by  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCCLIII.  wherein  A  B  is  a  ftrona- 
moveable  on^  the  fulcrum  C.  D  is  a  thin 
I*,  voi.  palate  of  brafs  livetted  to  the  lower  extremity 

of  the  rod.  E  an  horizontal  arm  connebled  at  one  end 
with  the  top  of  the  rod  AB  by  a  moveable  joint  F, 
and  at  the  other  end  with  the  bottom  of  the  index  H, 
by  a  like  moveable  joint  G.  H  is  the  index  turning 
on  its  centre  I,  and  travelling  over  the  graduated  arch 
K  ;  and  L  is  a  ftrong  fpring,  bearing  againil  the  rod 
AB,  and  conltantly  countcrading  the  prefTure  upon 
the  palate  D.  The  rod  AB  fliould  be  applied  clofe  to 
the  cut-water  or  Hem,  and  Ihoiild  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  the  palate  D  may  be  no  higher  above  the  keel  than 
is  nccefTary  to  fecure  it  from  injury  when  the  vefTel  is  . 
aground,  or  fails  in  fiioal  water.  As  the  bow  of  the 
fhip  curves  inward  towards  the  keel  M,  the  palate  D 
will  be  thrown  to  a  diltance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vefTel,  although  the  perpendicular  rod  to  which  it  is 
aniiexed  lies  clofe  to  the  bow  above  ;  and  therefore,  the 
palate  will  be  more  fairly  a<5led  upon.  The  arm  E 
fhould  enter  the  bow  fomewhere  near  the  hawfe  hole, 
and  lead  to  any  convenient  place  in  the  forecaflle,  where 
a  fmooth  board  or  plate  may  be  fixed,  having  the  index 
H,  and  graduated  arch  K,  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  as  the  fhip  is 
urged  forward  by  the  wind,  the  palate  D  will  be  prefT- 
<L*d  upon  by  the  refiiling  medium,  with  a  greater  or  lefs 
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force,  according  to  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  fhip  ; 
and  this  will  operate  upon  the  levers  fo  as  to  immediate¬ 
ly  affect  the  index,  making  the  lead  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  fhip’s  way  vifible  on  the  graduated  arch  ; 
the  fpring  L  always  counteradling  the  prefTure  upon 
the  palate,  and  bringing  back 'the  index,  on  any  relax¬ 
ation  ot  the  force  impreffed. 

This  machine  is  advantageoufly  placed  at  the  bow  of 
the  fhip,  where  the  current  firff  begins,  and  ads  fairly 
upon  the  palate,  in  preference  to  the  Item,*  where  the 
tumultuous  clofing  of  the  waters  caiifes  a  wake,  vifible 
to  a  great  diltance.  The  palate  D  is  funk  neaily  as 
low  as  the  keel,  that  it  may  not  be  influenced  by  the 
heaping  up  of  the  water  and  the  dafliing  oF  the  waves 
at  and  near  the  water  line.  The  arch  K  is  to  afeertain 
how  many  knots  or  miles  fhe  would  run  in  one  hour  at 
her  then  rate  of  failing.  But  the  graduations  on  this 
arch  mufl  be  unequal ;  becaiife  the  refiftance  of  the 
Ipring  L  will  Increafe  as  it  becomes  more  bent,  fo  that 
the  index  will  travel  over  a  greater  fpace  from  one  to 
five  miles  than  from  five  to  twelve.  Laflly,  the  palate, 
rod,  fpring,  and  all  the  metallic  parts  of  the  inflrument, 
fhould  be  covered  with  a  ftrong  variilfh,  to  prevent  riift 
from  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fait  water  and  fca 
air. 

1  his  machine  may  be  confiderably  improved  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Let  the  rod  or  fpcar  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  a  round 
rod  of  iron  or  fleel,  and  inftead  of  moving  on  the  ful¬ 
crum  or  joint,  as  at  C,  let  it  pafs  through  and  turn 
freely  in  a  focker,  to  which  focket  the  moveable  joint 
mull  be  annexed,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  The  rod 
mufl  have  a  fhoulder  to  bear  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
focket,  to  prevent  its  flipping  quite  down.  "The  rod 
mufl  alfo  pafs  through  a  like  locket  at  F,  fig.  5.  The 
joint  of  the  lower  focket  mufl  be  fixed  to  the  bow  of 
the  flrip,  and  the  upper  joint  or  focket  mufl  be  connedl- 
ed  with  the  horizontal  arm  E.  On  the  top  of  the  up- 
permofl  focket  let  there  be  a  fmall  circular  plate,  bear¬ 
ing  the  32  points  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  ;  and  let 
the  top  of  the  rod  AB  come  through  the  centre  of  this 
plate,  fo  as  to  carry  a  fmall  index  upon  it,  as  is  repre- 
feiited  in  fig.  7.  This  fmall  index  mull  be  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  rod  on  a  fquare,  fo  that  by  turning  the  in¬ 
dex  round  the  plate,  the  rod  may  alfo  turn  in  the  foc- 
kets,  and  of  courfe  carry  the  palate  I)  round  with  it; 
the  little  index  always  pointing  in  a  diredlion  with  the 
face  of  the  palate.  The  fmall  compafs  plate  fhould  not 
be  faflened  to  the  top  of  the  focket,  but  only  fitted 
tightly  on,  that  it  may  be  moveable  at  plcafure.  Sup« 
pofe  then  the  intended  port  to  bear  S.  W.  from  the 
place  of  departure,  the  palate  mufl  be  turned  on  the  foc¬ 
ket  till  the  fouth-weft  point  thereon  looks  diredly  to 
the  fhip’s  bow  ;  fo  that  the  fouth-well  and  north- eaft 
line  on  the  compafs  plate  may  be  precifely  parallel  with 
the  fhip’s  keel,  and  in  this  pofition  the  plate  mufl 
remain  during  the  whole  voyage.  Suppofe,  then,  the 
fliip  to  be  falling  in  the  dired  courfe  of  her  intended 
voyage,  with  her  bowfprit  pointing  fouth-weft.  Let  the 
little  index  be  brought  to  the  fouth-weft  point  on  the 
compafs  plate,  and  the  palate  D  will  neceflarily  prefent 
Its  broad  face  toward  the  port  of  deflination  ;  and  this  it 
mufl  always  be  made  to  do,  be  the  fhip’s  courfe  what  it 
may.  If,  on  account  of  unfavourable  winds,  the  fhip  is 
obliged  to  deviate  from  her  intended  courfe,  the  little  in¬ 
dex  mufl  be  moved  fo  many  points  from  the  fouth-weft 
5^2  line 
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line  cf  the  compafs  plate  as  the  compaA  in  the  binnacle 
■'  (hall  Hiow  that  Ihe  deviates  from  her  true  courfe  ;  fo 
that  in  whatever  dire<ftion  the  {hip  {hall  fail,  the  palate 
D  will  always  look  full  to  the  fouth-well  point  of  the 
horizon,  or  towards  the  port  of  deftination,  and  confe- 
quently  will  prefent  pnly?  an  oblique  furface  to  the  le- 
fifling  medium,  more  or  lefs  oblique  as  the  {liip  deviates 
more  or  lefs  fiom  the  true  courfe  of  her  voyage.  As, 
therefore,  the  rel-iftance  of  the  water  will  operate  lefs 
upon  the  palate  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  direct  pofitioii, 
in  exaft  proportion  to  its  obliquity,  the  index  H 
will  not  fbow  how  many  knots  the  veffel  runs  in  her 
then  courfe,  but  will  indicate  how  many  {lie  gains  in 
the  dire6t  line  of  her  intended  voyage — Thus,  in 
hg.  9.  if  the  {hip’s  courfe  lies  in  the  direftion  of 
the  line  AB,  but  fhe  can  fail  by  the  wind  no  nearer 
than  AC  ;  fuppofe,  then,  her  progrefllve  motion  fuch 
as  to  perform  AC  equal  to  hve  knots  or  miles  in  an 
hour,  yet  tlie  index  H  will  only  point  to  four  knots  on 
the  graduated  arch,  becaiife  fhe  gains  no  more  than  at 
that  rate  on  the  true  line  of  her  voyage,  viz.  from  A  to 
B.  Thus  w  ill  the  difference  between  her  real  motion  and 
that  pointed  out  by  the  index  be  alw'ays  in  proportion 
to  her  deviation  from  her  intended  port,  until  ihe  fails 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  therewu’th,  as  AD  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  palate  would  prefent  only  a  thin  fharp  edge  to 
the  refifling  medium,  the  prelTure  af  W'hich  {fiould  not 
be  fufFicient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  machine 
and  the  bearing  of  the  fpring  L.  So  that  at  whatever 
rate  the  fhip  may  fail  on  that  line,  yet  the  index  will 
not  be  affedted,  {bowing  that  fhe  gains  nothing  on  her 
true  courfe.  In  this  cafe,  and  alfo  when  the  veffel  is 
not  under  way,  the  adlioii  of  the  fpring  L  (hould  caufe 
the  index  to  point  at  O,  as  leprefented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  fig.  5.  and  8. 

As  the  truth  of  this  inftrument  mufl  depend  on  the 
equal  preffure  of  the  refilling  medium  upon  the  palate 
D,  according  to  the  {hip’s  velocity,  and  the  propor¬ 
tionable  adfion  of  the  fpring  L,  there  Ihould  be  a 
pin  or  ferew  at  the  joints  C  and  F,  fo  that  the  rod  may 
be  readily  imfhipped  and  taken  in,  In  order  to  clean  the 
palate  from  any  foulnefs  it  may  contradl,  w^hich  w^ould 
greatly  increafe  its  operation  on  the  index  FI,  and  there¬ 
by  render  the  graduated  arch  falfe  and  uncertain. 

Further,  the  fpring  L  may  be  expofed  too  much  to 
injury  from  the  fait  water,  if  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fhip’s  bow.  To  remedy  this,  it  may  be  brought  under 
cover,  by  conftru<5ling  the  machine  as  reprefented  by 
lig  8.  where  A3  is  the  rod,  C  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  its  motion,  D  the  palate,  E  the  horizontal  arm 
leading  through  a  fmall  hole  into  the  forecaflle  ;  M  is 
a  ilrong  chain  faftened  at  one  end  to  the  arm  E,  and  at 
the  other  to  a  rim  or  barrel  on  the  wheel  G,  w^hich  by 
means  of  its  teeth  gives  motion  to  the  fem.icircle  I  and 
index  H.  The  fpring  L  is  fpiral,  and  enclofed  in  a  box 
01  barrel,  like  the  main  ipring  of  a  watch.  A  fmall 
chain  is  fixed  to,  and  palTmg  round  the  barrel,  is  faften¬ 
ed  by  the  other  end  to  the  fuzee  W.  This  fu-zee  is 
conije£led  by  its  teeth  with  the  wheel  G,  and  counter- 
a6ls  the  motion  of  the  palate  D.  N,  N,  are  the  two 
fockets  through  which  the  rod  AB  paffes,  and  in  which 
it  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  little  index  R.  S 
is  the  {mail  compafs  plate,  moveable  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  focket  N.  The  plate  S  hath  an  upright  rim 
round  its  edge,  cut  into  teeth  or  notches,  fo  that  when 
the  index  R  is  a  little  raifed  up,  in  order  to  bring  it 
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round  to  any  intended  point,  it  may  fall  into  one  of  Ship, 
thefe  notches,  and  be  detained  there  ;  otherwife  the 
preffure  of  the  w'ater  will  force  the  palate  D  from  its 
oblique  pofition,  and  turn  the  rod  and  index  round  to 
the  diredion  in  which  the  fliip  {hall  be  then  falling. — 

Should  it  be  apprehended  that  the  palate  D,  being 
placed  fo  far  forward,  may  affc£l  the  fliip’s  ileerage,  or 
obilrudl  her  rate  of  failing,  it  {hould  be  confidered  that 
a  very  fmall  plate  will  be  fufficlent  to  work  the  machine, 
as  one  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  fufficlent,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  have 
any  fenfible  effedl  on  the  helm  or  {hip’s  w^ay. 

The  greateft  difficulty,  perhaps,  will  be  in  gradua¬ 
ting  the  arch  K,  (if  the  machine  is  coiift£u6led  as  in 
fg.  5  );  the  unequal  divifions  of  which  can  only  be  af- 
certained  by  adlual  experiment  on  board  of  each  fhip 
refpedlivcly,  Inafmuch  as  the  accuracy  of  thefe  gradu¬ 
ations  will  depend  on  three  circiimftances,  viz.  the  poli- 
tion  of  the  fulcrum  C  with  refpe^t  to  the  length  of  tlie 
rod,  the  fize  of  the  palate  D,  and  the  ftrength  or 
bearing  of  the  fpring  L.  When  thefe  graduations, 
however,  are  once  afceitained  for  the  machine  on  board 
of  any  one  veffel,  they  will  not  want  any  future  alte¬ 
rations,  provided  the  palate  D  be  kept  clean,  and  the^ 
fpring  L  retains  its  elafticity. 

But  the  unequal  divifions  of  the  graduated  arch  vdll 
be  unneceffary,  if  the  machine  is  conftrudled  as  in  fig.  8.j 
for  as  the  chain  goes  round  the  barrel  L,  and  then 
winds  through  the  fpiral  channel  of  the  fuzee  W,  the 
force  of  the  main  fpring  muft  operate  equally,  or  nearly 
fo,  in  all  pofftions  of  the  index,  and  confequently  the 
divifions  of  the  arch  K  may  in  fuch  cafe  be  equal. 

After  all,  it  is  not  cxpe<5led  that  a  fhip’s  longitude 
can  be  determined  to  a  mathematical  certainty  by  this 
inftrument.  The  irregular  motions  and  impulies  ta 
which  a  fhip  is  continually  expofed,  make  fuch  an  ac¬ 
curacy  unattainable  perhaps  by  any  machinery  :  But  if 
it  fhould  be  found,  as  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  on  fair 
experiment,  that  it  anfwers  the  purpofc  much  better 
than  the  common  log,  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  acqui- 
fition  to  the  art  of  navigation. 

It  {hould  be  obferved,  that  in  afcertalning  a  {hip’s  lon¬ 
gitude  by  a  time-piece,  this  great  inconvenience  occurs, 
that  a  fmall  and  trifling  miftakc  in  the  time  makes  a 
very  great  and  dangerous  error  in  the  diftance  run  ; 
Whereas  the  errors  of  this  machine  will  operate  no  far¬ 
ther  than  their  real  amount ;  which  can  never  be  great 
or  dangerous,  if  corredlcd  by  the  ufual-  obfervations 
made  by  mariners  for  corre£liiig  the  common  log. 

A  like  machine,  made  in  its  hmple  form  (as  at  flg>5»)> 
fo  conftru6ted  as  to  {hip  and  un{hip,  might  occafionally 
be  applied  alongfide  about  midihips,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  leeway  ;  which,  if  rightly  fhown,  will  give  the 
fhip’s  precife  longitude.  As  to  fea  currents,  this  and 
all  other  machines  hitherto  invented  muft  be  fubjedt 
to  their  influence  ;  and  proper  allowances  muft  be  made 
according  to  the  ikill  and  knowledge  of  the  naviga¬ 
tor. 

Laftly,  fome  diferetion  will  be  neceffary  in  taking  ob- 
fervations  from  the  machine  to  be  entered  on  the  log¬ 
book  :  that  is,  the  moft  favourable  and  equitable  mo¬ 
ment  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  obfervation  ;  not  whilft 
the  fhip  iS' rapidly  defeending  the  declivity  of  a  wave,, 
or  is  fiiddenly  checked  by  a  ftroke  of  the  fca,  or  is  in 
the  very  a£l  of  plunging.  In  all  cafes,  periods  may  be 
found  in  which  n  (hip  proceed#  with  a  true  average 

velocity 
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SisiVaiJs  vcipcity  ;  t(5  difcovcr  whicli,  a  little  eKperlence  aud  at- 
ii  tentipn  will  lead  the  ildlful  mariner  (a). 

SHIRAUZ.  See  Schiras. 

SHIRE,  is  a  Saxon  w’ord  fignifying  a  divihon  ;  but 
a  county,  com/tatus,  of  the  fame  unport,  is  plainly  derived 
from  corns,  the  count  of  the  Franks  that  is,  the  earl 
or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  called  him)  of  the  fhire,  to 
whom  the  government  of  it  w^as  entrufled.  This  he  ufu- 
ally  Cxercifed  by  his  deputy,  Rill  called  in  Latin  vtce-comes, 
and  in  Englifli  f brieve ,  or Jhire  reeve,  fignifying 

the  ‘‘  oHcer  of  the  /hire  upon  whom,  in  procels 
of  time,  the  civil  adminiftration  of  it  totally  devolved. 
In  fome  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  divifion  be¬ 
tween  the  fifire  and  the  hundred  ;  as  lathes  in  Kent  and 
rapes  in  Suffex,  each  of  them  containing  about  three 
or  four  hundreds  apiece.  Thefe  liad  formerly  their 
iathe-reeves  and  rape- reeves,  adling  in  fubordination  to 
the  fiiire  reeve.  Where  a  county  is  divided  into  three 
of  thefe  intermediate  jurifdidlions,  they  are  called  tru 
things,  which  were  anciently  governed  by  a  trithing 
reeve.  Thefe  trithings  Rill  iubfiR  in  the  large  county 
of  York,  where,  by  an  ealy  corruption,  they  are  deiio- 
niinated  ridings  ;  the  north,  tire  eaR,  and  the  wxR  ri- 
ding. 

SHIRL,  orCocKLE,  in  mineralogy.  See  Cockle. 

SFIIRT,  aloofe  garment,  commonly  of  linen,  worn 
jsext  the  body. —  Some  doubt  the  proprictyvof  changing 
the  linen  when  a  perfon  is  fick.  Clean  linen  jjromotcs  pcr- 
fpiration;  and  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  patient 
pleafes,  v/hether  the  dlforder  be  of  the  acute  or  the 
chronical  kind.  Except  daring  a  crifis  in  fevers,  whilR 
the  patient  is  ip  a  fw^eat,  a  change  of  linen,  if  well  dried 
and  warmed,  may  be  daily  ufed. 

Shirts  were  not  worn  by  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
but  their  place  was  fupplied  by  thin  tunicde  of  wool. 
The  want  of  linen  among  the  ancients  made  frequent 
v/afhings  and  ablutions  necefl'ary. 

SHIVER.  See  Sckistus  and  Shale. 

SHIVERS,  iiji  the  fea  language,  names  given  to  the 
little  rollers,  or  round  wheels  of  pulleys; 

SHOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a  train  of  metal¬ 
line  Rones,  ferving  to  diredl  them  in  the  difeovery  of 
mines. 

ShOAD-Stones,  a  term  ufed  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall 
and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  exprefs  fuch  loofe 
malfes  of  Rone  as  are  ufually  found  about  the  entrances 
into  mines,  fometimes  running  in  a  Rraight  courfe  from 
the  loud  or  vein  of  ore  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  are  Rones  of  the  common  kinds,  appearing  to 
have  been  pieces  broken  from  the  Rrata  or  larger  niaf- 
fes;  but  they  ufually  contain  mundic,  or  marcafi tic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  more  or  lefs  of  the  ore  to  be  found  in  the  mine. 
They  appear  to  have  been  at  fome  time  rolled  about  in 
water,  their  corners  being  broken  off,  and  their  furface 
fmoothed  and  rounded. 

The  antimony  mines  in  Cornwall  are  always  eafily  dif- 
covered  by  the  fiioad-Rones,  thefe  ufually  lying  up  to 


the  furface,  or  very  nearly  fo ;  and  the  matter  of  the  Shoad 
Rone  being  a  wdiite  fpar,  or  debafed  cryRal,  in  which  H 
the  native  colour  of  the  ore,  which  is  a  fhining  bluilh  ^ 
black,  eafily  difeovers  itfelf  in  Rreaks  and  threads.  — v-" 

Shoad-Rones  are  of  fo  many  kinds,  and  of  fuch  va« 
rious  appearances,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deferibe  or  know 
them  :  but  the  miners,  to  whom  they  are  of  greateft 
ufe  in  the  tracing  or  fearching  after  new  mines,  diRin- 
guilh  them  from  other  Rones  by  their  w^eight ;  for  if 
very  ponderous,  though  they  look  ever  fo  much  like 
common  Rones,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpeiR  that 
they  contain  fome  metal.  Another  mark  ot  them  is 
their  being  fpongy  and  porous;  this  is  a  fign  of  efpe- 
cial  ufe  in  the  tin  countries  ;  for  the  tin  fhoad-Rones 
are  often  fo  porous  and  fpongy,  that  they  refemblc 
large  bodies  thoroughly  calcined.  There  are  many 
other  appearances  o;  tin  Ihoads,  the  very  hardeR  and 
firmeR  Rones  often  containing  this  metal. 

When  the  miners,  in  tracing  a  ih oad  up  hill,  meet 
with  fuch  odd  Rones  and  earths  that  they  know  not 
wtII  what  to  make  of  them,  they  have  recourl’e  to  van¬ 
ning,  that  is,  they  calcine  and  powder  the  Rone,  clay,, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  metal ;  and 
then  walliing  it  in  an  inRrument,  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  called  a  vanning  /hovel,  they  find  the  earthy 
matter  wafhed  away,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  Rony  or 
gravelly  matter  lies  behind,  and  the  metalline  matter  at 
the  point  of  the  Riovel.  If  the  perfon  who  performs 
this  operation  has  any  judgment,  he  eafily  difeovers  not 
only  what  the  metal  is  that  is  contained  in  the  Ihoad, 
but  alio  will  make  a  very  probable  guefs  at  wdiat  quan¬ 
tity  the  mine  is  likely  to  yield  of  it  "in  proportion  to  the 
ore. 

SHOAL,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  a  place  where 
the  water  is  lhallow  ;  and  like  wife  a  great  quantity  of 
filhes,  fuch  as  a  Jhoal  of  herrings., 

SHOCK,  in  eledricity.  The  effed  of  the  explo- 
fion  of  a  charged  body,  that  is,  the  difeharge  of  its  elec¬ 
tricity  on  any  other  body,  is  called  the  Jjock. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  ufually  of  leather. 

Shoes,  among  the  Jews,  were  made  of  leather, 
linen,  rufli,  or  wood  ;  thofe  of  foldiers  were  fome¬ 
times  of  brafs  or  iron.  They  were  tied  with  thongs 
which  palled  under  the  foies  of  the  feet.  To  put  off 
their  Ihoes  was  an  ad  of  veneration ;  it  was  alfo  a  fign 
of  mourning  and  humiliation  ;  to  bear  one's  Rioes,  or  to 
untie  the  latchets  of  them,  was  conlidered  as  the  mean- 
eR  fervice. 

Among  the  Greeks  llioes  of  various  kinds  were  ufed. 

Sandals  were  worn  by  women  of  diRindion.  The  La¬ 
cedemonians  wore  red  fhoes.  The  Grecian  Ihoes  gene¬ 
rally  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  Romans 
ufed  two  kinds  of  fhoes ;  the  calceus,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  fomewhat  like  oiir  fhoes,  and  was  tied 
above  with  latchets  or  Rrings  ;  and  \.bo  foie  a  or  flipper, 
w  hich  covered  only  the  foie  of  the  loot,  and  was  falten- 
ed  with  leathern  thongs.  The  calceus  was  always  w^orn 

along, 


.  (a)  An  ingenions  mechanic  would  probably  conftrua  this  machine  to  better  advantage  in  many  refpeas.. 
1  he  author  only  meant  to  fuggeft  the  principle  ;  experiment  alone  can  point  out  the  bell  method  of  applyinn- it* 
lie  IS  fenlible  of  at  lead  of  one  deficiency,  viz.  that  the  little  index  R,  fig.  4.  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  retain 
tne  palate  D  ra  p  oblique  pofition  when  the  fhip  is  failing  by  the  wipd  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  compals  plate  S  in 

ffwiver”  mtJtT  ^  On  the  fockct  N.  Many  mei^s,. 

Aowever,  might  be  contrived  to  remedy  this  mconvenience,  8 
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Shf>cs.  along  with  the  toga  when  a  pcrfon  went  abroad  :  Hip- 
pers  were  put  on  during  a  journey  and  at  feails,  but  it 
was  reckoned  effeminate  to  appear  in  public  with  them. 
Black  flioes  were  worn  by  the  citizens  of  ordinary  rank, 
and  white  ones  by  the  women.  Red  (hoes  were  fome- 
times  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  purple  ones  by  the  cox¬ 
combs  of  the  other  fex.  Red  (hoes  were  put  on  by  the 
chief  magihrates  of  Rome  on  days  of  ceremony  and 
triumphs.  The  fhocs  of  fenators,  patricians,  and  their 
children,  had  a  crefeent  upon  them  which  ferved  for  a 
buckle  ;  thefe  were  called  ca/cei  lunatL  Slaves  wore  no 
fhocs ;  hence  they  were  called  cretati  from  their  dully 
feet.  Phocion  alfo  and  Cato  Uticenhs  went  without 
(hoes.  The  toes  of  the  Roman  (hoes  w^ere  turned  up 
ill  the  point  ;  hence  they  were  called  calcei  rojirati,  re~ 
pand'ty  See. 

In  the  9tli  and  loth  centuries  the  greateft  princes  of 
Europe  wore  wooden  (hoes,  or  the  upper  part  of  lea¬ 
ther  and  the  foie  of  w^ood.  In  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  a  great  beau,  Robert,  furiiamed  the  horned^  ufed 
Ihocs  with  long  (harp  points,  (luffed  with  tow,  and 
twilled  like  a  ram’s  horn.  It  is  faid  the  clergy,  being 
highly  offended,  declaimed  againft  the  long-pointed 
(hoes^  with  great  vehemence.  The  points,  however, 
continued  to  increale  till,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
they  were  of  fo  enormous  a  length  that  they  were  tied 
to  the  knees  with  chains  fometimes  of  gold,  fometimes 
of  filver.  The  upper  parts  of  thefe  (hoes  in  Chaucer’s 
time  were  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church  window.  The 
long-pointed  (lioes  were  called  cracko^tves,  and  continued 
in  falhion  for  three  centuries  in  fpite  of  the  bulls  of 
popes,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  declamations  of 
the  clergy.  At  length  the  parliament  of  England  in- 
terpofed  by  an  adl  A.  D.  1463,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 
(hoes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in 
length,  and  prohibiting  all  (hoemakers  from  making  ihoes 
or  boots  with  longer  pikes  under  fevere  penalties.  But 
even  this  was  not  fullicient :  it  was  neceffary  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
all  who  wore  (hoes  or  boots  with  points  longer  than 
two  inches.  The  prefent  fafhion  of  (hoes  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1633,  but  the  buckle  was  not  ufed  till 
1670. 

In  Norway  they  ufe  (hoes  of  n  particular  conftruc- 
f  tion,  confiding  of  two  pieces,  and  without  heels;  in 

^  which  the  upper  leather  (its  clofe  to  the  foot,  the  foie 

being  joined  to  it  by  many  plaits  or  folds. 

The  (hoes  or  flippers  of  the  Japanefe,  as  we  arc  in¬ 
formed.,  by  Profeffor  Thunberg,  are  made  of  rice-ftraw 
woven,  but  fometimes  for  people  of  diftindlion  of  fine 
flips  of  ratan.  The  (hoe  confifts  of  a  foie,  without  up¬ 
per  leather  or  hind-piece  ;  forwards  it  is  croffed  by  a 
ftrap,  of  the  thick iiefs  of  c  ne’s  linger,  which  is  lined 
with  linen  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  (hoe  to  the  ftrap  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  firing  is  carried,  which  paffes  between  the  great 
and  fecond  toe,  and  keeps  the  flioe  faft  on  the  foot. 
As  thefe  flioes  have  no  hind-piece,  they  make  a  noife, 
when  people  walk  in  them  like  flippers.  When  the  Ja¬ 
panefe  travel,  their  (hoes  are  furniflied  with  three  firings 
made  of  twilled  draw,  with  which  they  are  tied  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  off.  Some 
people  carry  one  or  more  pairs  of  (hoes  with  them  on 
their  journeys,  in  order  to  put  on  new,  when  the  old 
ones  are  worn  out.  When  it  rains,  or  the  roads  are 
very  dirty,  thefe  (hoes  are  foon  wetted  through,  and  one 


continually  fees  a'great  number  of  worn-out  flioes  lying  Shoe*, 
on  the  roads,  efpecially  near  the  brooks,  where  travel- 
lers  have  changed  their  flioes  after  wafliiiig  their  feet. 

Iiiftead  of  thefe,  in  rainy  or  dirty  weather  they  w^ear  I 

high  wooden  clogs,  which  underneath  are  hollowed  out 
ill  the  middle,  and  at  tep  have  a  band  acrofs  like  a  flir- 
rup,  and  a  ftriiig  for  the  great  toe  ;  fo  that  they  can 
w^alk  without  foiling  their  feet.  Some  of  them  have 
their  draw  flioes  faftened  to  thefe  wooden  clogs.  The 
Japanefe  never  enter  their  houfes  with  their  (hoes  011  ; 
but  leave  them  in  the  entry,  or  place  them  on  the  bench 
near  the  door,  and  thus  are  always  barefooted  in  their 
houfes,  fo  as  not  to  dirty  their  neat  mats.  During  the 
time  that  the  Dutch  live  at  Japan,  when  they  are  fome¬ 
times  under  an  obligation  of  paying  vifits  at  the  houfes 
of  the  Japanefe,  their  own  rooms  at  the  fadlory  being 
likewife  covered  with  mats  of  this  kind,  they  wear,  in- 
ftead  of  the  ulual  (hoes,  red,  green,  or  black  flippers, 
which  on  entering  the  hoiife  they  pull  off :  however, 
they  have  (lockings  on,  and  (hoes  made  of  cotton  duff 
with  buckles  in  them,  which  (hoes  are  made  at  Japan, 
and  can  be  waflied  wlieiaever  they  arc  dirty.  Some 
have  them  of  black  fattin,  in  order  to  avoid  wafhing 
them. 

Shoe  of  an  Anchor^  a  fmall  block  of  wood,  convex  on  ’ 

the  back,  and  having  a  (mall  hole,  fufficient  to  contain  ^ 

the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke,  on  the  forefide.  It  is  ^ 

ufed  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  or  wounding  i 

the  planks  on  the  (hip’s  bow,  when  afeending  or  de-  I 

feending  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  (hoe  Aides  up  and  /  ; 

down  along  the  bow  between  the  fluke  ot  the  anchor 
and  the  planks,  as  being  preffed  clofe  to  the  latter  by 
the  weight  of  the  former.  '  | 

To  Shoe  an  Anchor^  is  to  cover  the  flukes  with  a 
broad  triangular  piece  of  plank,  wliofe  area  or  fuper- 
flcics  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  flukes.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  anchor  a  ftronger  and  furer  hold  of 
the  bottom  in  very  foft  and  oozy  ground. 

Horfe-SHOR.  See  Farriery,  Sedl.  47. 

SHOOTING,  in  the  military  art.  See  Artillery, 

Gunnery,  and  Projectiles.  ^ 

SPIGOTING,  in  fportfman(hip,  the  killing  of  game  by  shooting  in 
the  gun,  with  or  wu'thout  the  help  of  dogs.  fportfman- 

Undcr  this  article  we  (hall  lay  down  all  the  rules 
which  are  neceffaiy  to  be  obferved  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  one  accomplilhed  and  fuccefsful  in  the  art  of  (hoot- 
ing.^  ^  4  I 

The  firft  thing  which  the  fportfman  ought  to  attend  Diredions 
to  is  the  choice  of  his  fowling-piece.  Conveniency 
quires  that  the  barrel  be  as  light  as  poflible,  at  the  fame  ^  * 
time  it  ought  to  poffcfs  that  degree  of  ftrength  which 
will  make  it  not  liable  to  biirft.  Experience  has  pro- 
ved,  that  a  thin  and  light  barrel,  which  is  of  equal 
thicknefs  in  every  part  of  its  circumference,  is  much 
leis  liable  to  burft  than  one  which  is  confiderably  thick¬ 
er  and  heavier,  but  which,  from  being  badly  filed  or 
bored,  is  of  unequal  ftrength  in  different  places. 

It  is  alfo  of  importance  to  determine  of  what  length  ^ 

the  barrel  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  acquire  that  range 
which  the  fportfman  has  occafion  for.  On  this  fub- 
jedt  we  have  received  the  following  information  from 
ail  experienced  fportfman.  vWe  have,  at  different  times, 
compared  barrels  of  all  the  intermediate  lengths  be-  1 

tween  28  and  40  inches,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  caliber, 
that  is  to  lay,  from  22  to  26  ;  and  thefe  trials  were  1 

7  made 
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Shoo^in^?.  made  both  by  tiring  the  pieces  from  the  fhoulder,  and 
'v“'“  from  a  firm  block,  at  an  equal  diftance,  and  with  equal 
weights  of  the  fame  powder  and  of  the  fame  (hot. 

lo  avoid  every  poflibility  of  error,  the  quires  of 
paper  at  which  we  fired  were  fixed  againfl  planks  in- 
Head  of  being  placed  againft  the  wall.  From  thefe 
trials  frequently  repeated,  we  found  that  the  (hot  pier¬ 
ced  an  equal  number  of  (heets,  whether  it  was  fired 
from  a  barrel  of  28,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  or  40,  inches 
ill  length.  Nay  more,  we  have  compared  two  barrels 
of  the  fame  caliber,  but  one  of  them  3  3,  and  the  other 
66  inches  long,  by  repeatedly  firing  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  others,  at  different  diftances,  from  45  to 
100  paces,  and  the  refults  have  always  been  the  fame, 
/.  e.  the  barrel  of  33  inches  drove  its  fhot  tlirough  as 
many  flieets  of  paper  as  that  of  66  did.  The  conclu- 
fion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  differende  of  10  inches,  in 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  which  feems  to  be  more  than 
is  ever  infifted  upon  among  fportfmen,  produces  no  fen- 
f?blc  difference  in  the  range  of  the  piece  ;  and  therefore, 
that  every  one  may  pleafe  himfelf  in  the  length  of  his  bar¬ 
rel,  without  either  detriment  or  advantage  to  the  range. 

It  may  appear  as  an  objection  to  this,  that  a  duck- 
gun  which  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  kills  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  a  fowling-piece  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to 
its  length,  but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thicknefs,  which 
give  it  fuch  additional  ftrength,  that  the  (hot  may  be 
^  increafed,  and  the  charge  of  powder  doubled,  trebled. 
Proper  and  even  quadrupled.  But  a  barrel  of  five  or  fix  feet 
length  of  length  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  fowling.  Thofe 
the  barrel,  -who  confult  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  lightnefs,  and 
the  eafe  with  which  it  is  managed,  will  find  that  a  bar- 
4  rel  from  32  to  38  inches  will  anfwer  heft. 

Caliber.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidcred  is,  of  what  dimen- 
fions  the  caliber  or  bore  of  a  fowling-piece  ought  to  be. 
This  matter  has  been  fubjedfed  to  experiment,  and  it 
has  been  found,  that  a  barrel  of  22  or  24,  which 
is  the  largeft  caliber  ufually  employed  in  fowling-pieces, 
throws  its  (hot  as  clofely  as  one  of  the  fmalleft  caliber, 
y  viz.  of  30  or  32  (a). 

Length  and  As  to  the  length  and  form  of  the  (lock,  it  may  be 

^im  of  the  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  long  (lock  is  preferable 
•  to  a  (hort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  rather  more  bent 
than  ufual ;  for  a  long  Hock  fits  firmer  to  the  fhoulder 
than  a  (hort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  (hooter 
is  accuftomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally 
fupports  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod 
into  the  (lock. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  (lock  may  be  fo  form¬ 
ed  as  to  be  better  fuited  to  one  man  than  another. 
For  a  tall,  long-armed  man,  the  (lock  of  a  gun  (hould 
be  longer  than  for  one  of  a  lefs  (lature  and  (hortcr  arm.' 
n  hat  a  (Iraight  (lock  is  proper  for  him  who  has  high 
fhoulders  and  a  (hort  neck ;  for,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him,  efpecially  in  the  quick 
motion  required  in  fhooting  at  a  (lying  or  running  ob- 
jedl,  to  place  the  butt  of  the  gun-(lock  firmly  to  the  ' 
(boulder,  the  upper  part  alone  would  in  general  be  fix¬ 
ed  ;  which  would  not  only  raife  the  muzzle,  and  confe- 
qiiently  (hoot  high,  but  make  the  recoil  much  more 
fenfibly  felt,  than  if  the  whole  end  of  the  Hock  were 


firinly  placed  on  his  ffioulder.  Befides,  fuppofing  the  Shooting. 

fiiooter  to  bring  the  butt  home  to  his  (houlder,  he  would  - 

fcarcely  be  able  to  level  his  piece  at  the  obje<fl.  On 
the  contrary,  a  man  with  low  Hioulders,  and  a  long 
neck,  requires  a  (lock  much  bent ;  for  if  it  is  ftraiglit, 
he  will,  in  the  a6l  of  lowering  his  head  to  that  place  of 
the  flock  at  which  his  check  fhould  reft  in  taking  aim, 
feel  a  conHiaint  which  he  never  experiences,  when  by 
the  effed  of  the  proper  degree  of  bent,  the  flock  lends 
him  fome  affifiance,  and,  as  it  were,  meets  his  aim  ^alf 
way.  ^ 

Having  now  deferibed  the  fowling-piece  which  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  belt,  it  will  next  be  proper  to 
give  fome  infiru^ions  for  the  choice  of  gunpowder, 
fhot,  and  wadding.  ^ 

The  various  kinds  of  gunpowder  are  well  known  ;  Befl:  gun- 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  experienced  fportfmen,  powder, 
Hervey’s  battle-powder  is  the  bed.  Thofe  who  wifh 
to  examine  the  ftrength  of  powder,  may  determine  it 
by  drying  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying  how 
many  fheets  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  fhot  through,  at 
the  diftance  of  10  or  1.2  yards.  In  this  trial  we  fhould 
be  careful  to^  employ  the  fame  fized  fhot  in  each  experi¬ 
ment,  the  quantity  both  of  the  fhot  and  the  powder 
being  regulated  by  exa^l  weight;  dtherwife  we  cannot, 
even  in  this  experiment,  arrive^  to  any  certainty  in  com- 
paring  the  ftrength  of  different  powders,  or  or  the  fame 
powder  at  different  times. 

Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry,  for  every  degree  To  be  kenj 
of  moifture  injures  it ;  and  if  confidcrable,  the  faltpetre  dry.  ^ 
is  diffolved,  and  the  intimate  combination  of  the  feveral 
ingredients  is  entirely  deftroyed.  It  is  obferved,  that 
after  firing  with  damp  powder  the  piece  becomes 
very  foul,  which  leems.  to  arife  from  the  diminution 
of  the  adlivity  of  the  fire  in  the  explofion.  Flaflcs  of 
copper  or  tin  are  much  better  for  keeping  powder  in 
than  thofe  made  of  leather,  or  than  fmall  caf]<s.  Their 
necks  ought  to  be  fmall  and  well  flopped  with  cork.  g 

T\\t  patent  milled Jhot  is  now  very  generally  ufed,  and  Size  of 
is  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other.  The  fizc  of  the  fkot.  * 
fliot  muft  vary  according  to  the  particuliar  fpccies  of 
game  which  is  the  objedl  of  tlie  fportfman’s  purfuit,  as  • 
well  as  be  adapted  to  the  feafon.  In  the  firfl  month  of 
partridge  fhooting,  i.  Is  mod  proper;  for  llnce  at  this 
time  the  birds  fpririg  near  at  hand,  and  we  fcldoni  fire  at 
more  than  the  diftance  of  40  paces,  if  the  fhooter  takes 
his  aim  but  tolerably  well,  it  is  almoft  impoffiblc  for  a 
bird  at  this  diftance  to  efcape  in  the  circle  which  the 
fhot  forms- 

As  hares  fit  clofer,  and  are  thinly 'covered  with  fur 
at  this  feafon,  they  may  eafily  be  killed  with  this  fliot 
at  30  or  35  paces.  ^  i.  is  equally  proper  for  fhoot- 
ing  fnipes  or  quails.  About  the  beginning  of  Odlo- 
her,  when  the  partridges  are  ftronger,  3.  %  the  mod 
proper  fhot  to  be  ufed.  Many  fportfmen  ufe  no  other 
during  the  whole  feafon.  The  diredlons  which  have 
now  been  given  refer  only  to  the  patent  fhot. 

Wc  fhall  now  fubjoin  a  table,  which  will  fhow  at  one 
view  the  number  of  pellets  compofing  an  ounce  weiglit 
of  each  fort  of  fhot,  the  patent  and  the  common,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fmalleft  lize. 

Patent 


^  (a)  In  fpeaking  of  the  fize  of  the  caliber,  wc  mean 
jult  one  pound ;  and  every  caliber  is  marked  in  the  fame 
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fowling-piece  of  a  common  caliber,  which  is 
from  24  to  30  balls  to  the  pound  weight,  a  dram  and 
Ld  a  quarter,  or  at  moffc  a  dram  and  a  half,  of  good  pow- 

tke  charge,  der;  and  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  fhot,  is 
fufficient.  But  when  fliot  of  a  larger  fize  is  ufed,  fuch 
as  5.  the  charge  of  {hot  may  be  increafed  one- 
fourth,  for  the  purpofe  of  counterbalancing  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  what  the  fize  of  the  {hot  lofes  in  the  number  of 
pellets,  and  alfo  to  enable  it  to  garniih  the  more.  For 
this  purpofe  the  fportfman  will  find  a  meafiire  marked 
with  the  proper  gauges  very  convenient  to  him.  An 
inilriiment  of  this  nature  has  been  made  by  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  artifl  of  London,  Fgg,  of  the  Haymarket. 

A  confequence  of  overloading  with  (hot,  is  the  pow¬ 
der  has  not  fufheient  ftrength  to  throw  it  to  its  proper 
diilance ;  for  if  the  objed  fired  at  be  diftant,  one-half 
of  the  pellets  compofing  the  charge,  by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  (trike  againft  each  other,  and 
fall  by  the  way ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the  mark  will 
have  fmall  force,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  ef- 
fedf. 

The  ufe  of  the  ivadding  is  to  carry  the  (hot  in  a 
body  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 
It  ought  to  be  of  foft  and  pliable  materials.  The  beit 
kind  of  wadding,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  fow- 
lerj  is  a  piece  of  an  old  hat ;  but  this  cannot  be  obiaiii- 
ed  in  fufficient  quantity.  Next  to  it  nothing  is  better 
than  foft  brown  paper,  which  combines  fupplenefs  with 
confiftence,  moulds  itfelf  to  the  barrel,  and  never  hills  to 
the  ground  within  12  or  15  paces  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece.  Tow  anfwers  very  well,  and  cork  has  been 
extolled  for  poiTeffing  the  peculiar  virtue  of  increafing 
the  range  and  clofenefs  of  the  fhot. 

The  wadding  ought  to  be  quite  clofe  in  the  barrel, 
but  not  rammed  too  hard  ;  for  if  it  be  rammed  too  clofe, 
or  be  of  a  rigid  fiibftance,  the  piece  will  recoil,  and  the 
.{liot  will  fpread  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wadding  be  very  loofe,  or  is  compofed  of  too  foft  ma¬ 
terials,  fuch  as  wool  or  cotton,  the  difeharge  will  not 
poffefs  proper  force. 

In  loading  a  piece,  the  powder  ought  to  be  {lightly 
rammed  down  by  only  preffing  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
rammed  wadding,  and  not  by  drawing  up  the  ram- 

dowm  rod  and  then  returning  it  into  the  barrel  with  a  jerk  of 
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ir 
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arm  feveral  times.  For  when  the  powder  I3  vio-  Shooting, 
lently  comprefled,  fome  of  the  grains  muff  be  brulfed,  — — 
which  will  prevent  the  cxplofion  from  being  quick,  and 
will  fpread  the  (hot  too  wide.  In  pouring  the  powder 
into  the  barrel,  the  meafure  ought  to  be  held  fo  as  that 
the  powder  may  fall  motl  readily  to  the  bottom.  'I  hat 
no  grains  may  adhere  to  the  iidcs  of  the  barrel,  the 
butt- end  of  the  piece  may  be  (Iruck  agahifl  the  ground. 

The  {hot  ought  never  to  be  rammed  down  with  force  : 
it  is  fufficient  to  flrike  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  againlt 
the  ground  as  before.  Then  the  wadding  is  to  be  put 
down  gently.  A  fportfman  ought  never  to  carry  his  gun 
under  his  arm  with  the  muzzle  inclined  downwards, 
for  this  pra6lice  loofciis  the  wadding  and  charge  too 
much. 

Immediately  after  the  piece  is  fired  it  ought  to  be  re-  Dircdboni 
loaded;  for  while  the  barrel  is  {fill  warm,  there  is  no f'^^ 
danger  of  any  moiilure  lodging  in  it  to  hinder  the  pow-^*^^  firing, 
der  from  falling  to  the  bottom.  As  it  is  found  that  the 
coldnefs  of  the  barrel,  and  perhaps  the  moikure  con- 
denfed  in  it,  diminifhes  the  force  of  the  powder  in  the 
firft  fhot ;  it  is  proper  to  fire  off  a  little  powder  before 
the  piece  is  loaded.  Some  prime  before  loading,  but 
this  is  not  proper  unlefs  the  touch- hole  be  very  large. 

After  every  difeharge  the  touch-hole  ought  to  be  prick¬ 
ed,  or  a  fmall  feather  may  be  inferted  to  clear  away  any 
humidity  or  foulnefs  that  has  been  contradied. 

The  fportfman  having  loaded  his  piece,  mull;  next 
prepare  to  fire.  For  this  purpofe  he  ought  to  place 
his  hand  near  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  and  at  the 
fame  time  grafp  the  barrel  firmly.  The  muzzle  fhould 
be  a  little  elevated,  for  it  is  more  ufual  to  fhoot  low 
than  high.  This  dlreftion  ought  particularly  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  when  the  objedl  is  a  little  diftant ;  becaufe 
{hot  as  well  as  ball  only  moves  a  certain  diftance  point 
blank,  when  it  begins  to  deferibe  the  curve  of  the  pa¬ 
rabola  ^ 

Pradllce  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  di-  Diftance  at 
fiance  at  which  he  fliould  fhoot.  The  diftance  at  which  ''hlch  the 
he  ought  infallibly  to  kill  any  kind  of  game  with  pa- 
tent  fhot,  3  provided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is  from 
25  to  3  ?  paces  for  the  footed,  and  from  40  to  45  paces 
for  the  winged,  game.  Beyond  this  diftance  even  to 
50  or  55  paces,  both  partridges  and  hares  arefometimes 
killed  ;  but  in  general  the  hares  are  only  ilightly  wound¬ 
ed,  and  carry  away  the  fhot ;  and  the  partridges  at  that 
diftance  prefent  fo  fmall  a  furface,  that  they  frequently 
efcape  untouched  between  the  fpaces  of  the  circle.  Yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  partridge  may  not  be  killed 
with  N®  3.  patent  fhot  at  60  and  even  70  paces  diftance, 
but  then  thefe  ihots  are  very  rare.  ^ 

In'fhooting  at  a  bird  flying,  or  a  hare  running  acrors,How  the 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  aim  before  the  objedf  in  propor-^^^  b 
tlon  to  its  diftance  at  the  time  of  firing.  If  a  partridge 
flies  acrofs  at  the  diftance  of  30  or  35  paces,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  aim  at  the  head,  or  at  moft  but  a  fmall 
fpace  before  it.  If  it  be  50,  60,  or  70  paces  diftant,  it 
is  then  requifite  to  aim  at  leaft  half  a  foot  before  the 
head.  The  fame  pradiee  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
fliooting  at  a  hare,  rabbit,  or  fox,  when  running  in  a 
crofs  diredion  ;  at  the  fame  time  making  due  allowance 

for 


(b)  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  patent  Ihot  has  no  N°  6.  the  X  being  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and 
that  the  numbers  do  not  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  progreffiou  :  the  Kafoa  of  this  we  cannot  a  ign. 
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SJienting  for  the  c'iftance  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  pace. 

“-v -  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  fiiooter  ought  not 

involuntarily  to  ftop  the  motion  of  the  arms  at  the  mo- 
mcnt  of  pulling  the  trigger ;  for  the  inftant  the  hand 
flops  in  order  to  fire,  however  inconfiderablc  the  time 
be,  the  bird  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and  the  fhot 
will  mifs  it.  A  fportfman  ought  therefore  to  accu- 
ftom  his  hand  while  he  is  taking  aim  to  follow  the  oh- 
je<5l.  When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the 
(hooter,  he  (hould  take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  other- 
wife  he  will  run  the  hazard  either  of  miffing,  or  at 
lead:  not  of  killing  dead,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called 
^5  clean, 

orthi  ^iece  ^  fowling-piece  fhould  not  be  fired  more  than  20 
to  be  kept  t>r  25  times  without  being  wafhed  ;  a  barrel  when  toul 
clean  and  neither  (hoots  fo  ready,  nor  carries  the  fhot  fo  far  as 
dry.  when  clean.  The  flint,  pan,  and  hammer,  fhould  be 
well  wiped  after  each  fhot ;  this  contributes  greatly  to* 
make  the  piece  go  off  quick,  but  then  it  fhould  be  done 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  barrel  may  be  reloaded 
whilff  v/arm,  for  the  reafons  we  have  before  advanced. 
The  flint  fhould  be  frequently  changed,  without  wait¬ 
ing  until  it  miffes  lire,  before  a  new  one  is  put  in.  Fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  (hots,  therefore,  fhould  only  be  fired 
with  the  fame  flint ;  the  expence  is  too  trifling  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  and  by  changing  it  thus  often  much  vexation 
will  be  prevented. 

A  gun  alfo  fhould  never  be  fired  with  the  prime  of 
the  preceding  day  ;  it  may  happen  that  an  old  priming 
will  fometimes  go  off  well,  but  it  will  more  frequently 
contra6t  moifluie  and  fuze  in  the  firing  ;  then  the  ob- 
je6l  will  mofl;  probably  be  miffed,  and  that  becaufe  the 
1 5  piece  was  not  frelh  primed, 

,  When  and  For  the  information  of  the  young  fportfman  we 
how  game  sfhall  add  a  few  more  general  dirediions.  In  warm  wea- 
fouffhtfor  ought  to  feek  for  game  in  plains  and  open 

’  grounds,  and  in  cold  weather  he  may  fearch  little  hills 

expofed  to  the  fun,  along  hedges  among  heath,  in 

ftubbles,  and  in  paflures  where  there  is  much  furze  and 

fern.  The  morning  is  the  befl  time  of  the  day,  before 
the  dew  is  exhaled,  and  before  the  game  has  been  di- 
•fturbed.  The  colour  of  the  (hooters  drefs  ought  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fields  and  trees  ;  in  fummer 
it  ought  to  be  green,  in  winter  a  dark  grey.  He 
ought  to  hunt  as  much  as  poflible  with  the  wind,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  game  from  perceiving  the  approach 
of  him  and  his  dog,  but  alfo  to  enable  the  dog  to  feent 
the  game  at  a  greater  diftance. 

He  fhould  never  be  difeouraged  from  hunting  and 
Tanging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  efpeci- 
ally  in  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  high  grafs, 
or  young  coppice  wood.  <  A  hare  or  rabbit  will  fre¬ 
quently  fuffer  him  to  pafs  fcveral  times  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  form  without  getting  up.  He  fhould  be 
ffill  more  patient  when  he  has  marked  partridges  into 
fuch  places,  for  it  often  happens,  that  after  the  birds 
have  been  fprung  many  times,  they  lie  fo  dead  that 
they  will  fuffer  him  almoft  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rife^  Pheafants,  quails,  and  woodcocks  do  the 
fame. 

He  ought  to  look  carefully  about  him,  never  paffing 
a  bufh  or  tuft  of  grafs  without  examination  ;  but  he 
ought  never  to  ftrike  them  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
for  it  will  loofen  his  wadding.  He  who  patiently  beats 
and  Tanges  his  ground  over  again,  without  being  dif- 
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will  always  kill  the  greateft  quantity  of  Shooting, 
game ;  and  if  he  is  (hooting  in  company,  he  will  find  v"— 
game  where  others  have  paffed  without  difeovering  any. 

When  he  has  fired  he  fhould  call  in  his  dog,  that  he 
may  not  have  the  mortification  to  fee  game  rife  which 
he  cannot  (hoot.  When  he  has  killed  a  bird,  inftead 
of  being  anxious  about  picking  it  up,'he  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  the  reft  of  the  covey  with  his  eye  till  he  fee  them 
fettle. 

Three  fpecies  of  dogs  are  capable  of  receiving  the  Oog^fit 
proper  inftrudlion,  and  of  being  trained.  'Fhefe  are  for  fport. 
the  fmooth  pointer,  the  fpaniel,  and  the  rough  pointer. 

The  laft  is  a  dog  with  long  curled  hair,  anef  feems  to 
be  a  mixed  breed  of  the  water  dog  and  the  fpaniel. 

The  fmooth  pointer  is  adlive  and  lively  enough  in  his 
range,  but  in  general  is  proper  only  for  an  open  coun¬ 
try. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  afraid  of  w^ater^ 
brambles,  and  thickets ;  but  the  fpaniel  and  the  rough 
pointer  are  eafily  taught  to  take  the  water,  even  in  cold 
weather,  and  to  range  the  woods  and  rough  places  as 
well  as  the  plain.  Greater  dependence  may  therefore 
be  had  on  thefe  two  laft  fpecies  of  dogs  than  on  the 
fmooth  pointer.  j  g 

The  education  of  a  pointer  may  commence  when  he  DiretSliont 
is  only  five  or  fix  months  old.  The  only  leffons  which 
he  can  be  taught  at  this  time  are  to  and  carry  any  ^ 
thing  when  defired  ;  to  come  in  when  he  runs  far  off, 
and  to  go  behind  when  he  returns;  ufing,  in  the  one 
cafe,  the  words  /jcre,  come  lUy  and  in  the  other  back  ov 
behind.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  at  this  period  to  accuftom 
him  to  be  tied  up  in  the  kennel  or  ftable  ;  but  he  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  tied  too  long.  He  fhould  be  let  loofc 
in  the  morning,  and  faftened  again  in  the  evening. 

When  a  dog  is  not  early  accuftonied  to  be  chained,  he 
difturbs  every  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  by  howling. 

It  is  alfo  of  importance  that  the  perfon  who  is  to  train 
him  fhould  give  him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  10  or  12 
months,  he  may  be  carried  into  the  field  to  be  regular¬ 
ly  trained.  At  firft  he  may  be  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inclination,  and  to  run  after  ever)^  animal  he  fees. 

His  indiferiminating  eagernefs  will  foon  abate,  and  he 
will  purfue  only  partridges  and  hares.  He  will  foon 
become  tired  of  foDowing  partridges  in  vain,  and  will 
content  himfelf  after  having  flufhed  them  to  follow  them 
with  his  eyes.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  prevent  him 
from  following  hares. 

^  All  young  dogs  are  apt  to  rake  ;  that  is,  to  hunt 
with  their  nofes  clofe  to  the  ground,  to  follow  birds  ra¬ 
ther  by  the  track  than  by  the  wind.  But  partridges 
lie  much  better  to  dogs  that  wind  them,  than  to  thofe 
that  follow  them  by  the  track.  The  dog  that  winds 
the  feent  approaches  the  birds  by  degrees  and  without 
difturbing  them ;  but  they  are  immediately  alarmed 
when  they  fee  a  dog  tracing  their  footfteps.  When 
you  perceive  that  your  dog  is  committing  this  fault, 
call  to  him  in  an  angr^tone  holdup:  he  will  then  grow 
uneafy  and  agitated,  going  firft  to  the  one  fide  and  then 
to  the  other,  until  the  wind  brings  him  the  feent  of 
the  birds.  After  finding  the  ^ame  four'or  five  times  in 
this  way,  he  will  take  the  5  wind  of  himfelf,  and  hunt 
with  his  nofe  high.  If  it  be  difficult  to  corredl  this 
fault,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  put  the  pu%%le  peg  upon 
him.  This  is  of  very  fimpk  conltrudion,  confifting 
3  K  only 
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only  of  a  piece  of  oak  or  deal  inch  board,  one  foot  in 
length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  tapering  a 
little  to  one  end  ;  at  the  broader  end  are  two  holes  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally,  through  which  the  cellar  of  the  dog 
is  put,  and  the  whole  is  buckled  round  his  neck ;  the 
piece  of  wood  being  projected  beyond  his  nofe,  is  then 
laftened  with  a  piece  of  leather  thong  to  his  under  jaw. 
By  this  means  the  peg  advancing  feven  or  eight  inches 
beyond  his  fnout,  the  dog  is  prevented  from  putting  his 
nofe  to  the  ground  and  raking. 

As  foon  as  the  young  dog  knows  his  game  you  muft 
bring  him  under  complete  fiibje£lion.  If  he  is  traftabie, 
this  will  be  cafy ;  but  if  he  is  Ihibborn,  it  will  be  nccef- 
fary  to  ufc  the  trajh  cord,  which  is  a  rope  or  cord  of 
20  or  25  fathoms  in  length  fallened  to  his  collar.  If 
he  refufe  to  come  back  w'hen  called  upon,  you  mull 
check  him  fmartly  with  the  cord,  which  will  often  bring 
him  upon  his  haunches.  But  be  hire  you  never  call  to 
him  except  when  you  are  within  reach  of  the  cord.  Af¬ 
ter  repeating  this  feveral  times  he  will  not  fail  to 
come  back  when  called  ;  he  ought  then  to  be  carefied, 
and  a  bit  of  bread  ihoiild  be  given  him.  He  ought  now 
conhantly  to  be  tied  up,  and  never  unchained,  except 
when  you  give  him  his  food,  and  even  then  only  when 
he  has  done  fomething  to  defer vc  it. 

The  next  ftep  will  be  to  throw  down  a  piece  of 
bread  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame  moment  taking  hold 
of  the  dog  by  the  collar,  calling  out  to  him,  ‘‘  take 
heed, —  foftly.”  After  having  held  him  in  this  manner 
for  fome  fpace  of  time,  fay  to  him,  “  feize — lay  hold.’^ 
If  he  is  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece  of  bread  be¬ 
fore  the  fignal  is  given,  correcl  him  gently  with  a  fmall 
whip.  Repeat  this  lelTon  until  he  “  takes  heed”  well, 
and  no  longer  requires  to  be  held  fall  to  prevent  him 
from  laying  hold  of  the  bread.  When  he  is  w’ell  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  manege,  turn  the  bread  with  a  flick, 
holding  it  in  the  manner  you  do  a  fowling-piece,  and 
Iiaving  done  fo,  cxy  fel%e.  Never  fuffer  the  dog  to  eat 
either  in  the  houfe  or  field  without  having  firll  made 
him  take  heed  in  this  manner. 

Then,  in  order  to  apply  this  lefTon  to  the  game,  fry 
fmall  pieces  of  bread  in  hogs  lard,  with  the  dung  of  par¬ 
tridge  ;  take  thefe  in  a  linen  bag  into  the  fields,  ftiib- 
bles,  ploughed  grounds,  and  paftures,  and  there  put  the 
pieces  in  feveral  different  places,  marking  the  fpots  with 
little  cleft  pickets  of  wood,  which  will  be  rendered 
more  difUnguifhabk  by  putting  pieces  of  card  in  the 
nicks.  This  being  done,  caff  off  the  dog  and  conduct 
him  to  thefe  places,  always  hunting  in  the  wind.  After 
Ke  has  caught  the  feent  of  the  bread,  if  he  approaches 
too  near,  and  feems  eager  to  fail  upon  it,  cry  to  him  in 
a  menacing  tone,  “  take  heed  and  if  he  does  not  ftop 
immediately,  correal  him  with  the  whip.  He  will  foon 
comprehend  what  is  required  of  him,  and  will  Hand. 

At  the  nextkffon  ,  take  your  gun  charged  onlywitli  pow¬ 
der,  walk  gently  round  the  piece  of  bread  once  or  twice, 
and  fire  inftead  of  crying /fizf.  The  next  time  ofprac- 
tifing  this  leffon,  walk  round  the  bread  four  or  five  times, 
but  in  a  greater  circle  than  before,  and  continue  to  do 
this,  until  the  dog  is  conquered  of  his  impatience,  and 
will  fland  without  moving  until  the  fignal  is  given  him. 
When  he  keeps  his  point  well,  and  flands  fteady  in  this 
leffon,  you  may  carry  him  to  the  birds  ;  if  he  runs  in 
^pon  them,  01  jsarks  when  they  fpring  up,  you  muff  cor¬ 


real  him  ;  and  if  he  continues  to  do  fo,  y'oii  mull  return  Shooting, 
to  the  fried  bread  ;  but  this  is  feldom  neceffary.  w 

When  the  dog  has  learned  by'  this  ufe  of  the  bread 
to  take  heed,  he  may  be  carried  to  the  field§  with  the 
trafh-cord  dragging  on  the  ground.  When  he  fprings 
birds  for  the  firft  time,  if  he  runs  after  them  or  barks, 
check  him  by  calling  out  to  him,  take  heed.  If  he  point 
properly,  carefs  him  ;  but  you  ought  never  to  hunt 
without  the  cord  until  he  point  ftauncli. 

If  the  dog  runs  after  Hieep,  and  it  be  difficult  to  cure  And  pre- 
him,  couple  Inm  with  a  ram,  and  then  whip  the  dog 
long  as  you  can  follow  him.  His  cries  will  at 
alarm  the  ram ;  he  will  run  with  all  his  fpeed,  and  drag  " 
the  dog  along  with  him  ;  but  he  will  at  length  take 
courage,  turn  upon  the  dog,  and  butt  him  feverely  with 
his  horns.  When  you  think  the  dog  is  fufficiently  chaf- 
tifed,  untie  him  :  he  will  never  run  at  fheep  again. 

Having  now  given  a  few  general  inffru<ffions  con¬ 
cerning  the  beff  method  of  training  pointers,  we  fhall 
fubjoin  a  few  obfervatlons  refpedling  the  moft  common 
fpecies  of  game,  the  partridge,  pheafant,  grouie,  wood¬ 
cock,  fnipe,  and  wild  duck. 

Partridges  pair  in  the  fpring,  and  lay  their  eggs  (ge-  obfe^rva- 
nerally  from  15  to  20)  during  May  and  part  of  June,  tions  con- 
The  young  begin  to  fly  about  the  end  of  June,  and  their  tenlng  the 
plumage  is  complete  in  the  beginning  of  0(ffober.  The 
male  has  a  confpicuons  horfefhoe  upon  his  breafl,  an 
obtufe  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg,  which  di- 
ftingulfhes  him  from  the  female.  He  is  alio  rather  lar- 
ger. 

When  a  fportfman  is  fhootlng  in  a  country  where 
the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  cHoofes  to  range 
the  field  for  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  with  them, 
the  folloi\dng  method  will  fliow  him  v/here  to  find  them 
oil  another  day.  In  the  evening,  from  fun-fet  to  night¬ 
fall,  he  fhould  poll  himfelf  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  or  a  bufli,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridge  begin 
to  call  or  juck,  which  they  always  do  at  that  time  ; 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  fe- 
parated,  but  alfo  when  the  birds  compofing  the  covey 
are  not  difperfed.  After  calling  in  this  manner  for 
fome  little  fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  to 
flight  ;  then,  if  he  mark  the  place  where  they  alight, 
he  may  be  affured  they  will  lie  there  the  whole  night, 
unlefs  diffurbed.  Let  him  return  to  the  fame  poll  the* 
next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  there  watch  a  whilej 
being  careful  to  keep  his  dog  in  a  firing,  if  he  is  not 
under  perfedl  command. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform  the 
fame  manceuvre  as  on  the  preceding  evening ;  that 
is,  after  having  called  a  wdiile,  they  will  take  their 
flight,  and  will  moft  commonly  fettle  at  a  little  diftance. 

There  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  call  again,  and  fome- 
times  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  to  no  great 
difiance.  Then  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  and  the 
fportfman  can  fee  to  fiioot,  he  may  caft  off  his  dog  and 
purfue  them. 

The  pheafant  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  d  unghill  Pheafant 
cock,  and  lays  its  eggs  generally  in  the  woods,  the 
number  of  which  is  10  or  12. 

Pheafants  are  accounted  ftupid  birds  ;  for  w^hen  they 
are  furprifed  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a  rab¬ 
bit,  fuppofing  themfelvea  to  be  in  Mety  as  foon  as  their 
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Shooting,  heads  are  concealed  ;  and  in  this  wav  they  will  feme 
times  fiifTer  themfelves  to  be  killed  with  a  Itick.  They 
love  low  and  moift  places,  and  haunt  the  edges  of  th«fe 
pools  which  are  found  in  woods,  as  well  as  the  hiah  grafs 
of  marihes  that  are  near  at  hand  ;  and  above  alf,  places 
W'here  there  are  clumps  of  alders. 

Grou/cf  or  muir-game,  are  found  in  Wales,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  great  abiindaoce 
in  Scotland.  They  chiefly  inhabit  thofe  mountains  and 
muirs  which  arc  covered  with  heath,  and  feldom  de- 
feend  to  the  low  grounds.  They  fly  in  companies  of 
four  or  five  braces,  and  love  to  frequent  mofly  places, 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm.  In  purfuing  this  game,  when  the  pointer 
fets,  and  the  fportfman  perceives  the  birds  running  with 
their  heads  ered,  he  mull  run  after  them  as  faff  as  he 
can,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  get  near  enough  t©  fhoot 
when  they  rife  upon  the  wing ;  for  he  may  be  pretty 
certain  they  will  not  lie  well  that  day.  As  thefe  birds 
are  apt  to  grow  foon  putrid,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
carefully  the  inftant  they  are  fliot  and  fluffed  with  any 
fieath,  and  if  the  feathers  happen  to  be  wetted  they  mnft 
be  wiped  dry. 

Woodcock.  ^  The  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  paflage ;  it  commonly  ar¬ 
rives  about  the  end  of  Oaober,  and  remains  until  the 
middleof  March.  Woodcocks  are  fatteft  inDecember  and 
January,  but  from  the  end  of  February  they  are  lean. 
At  their  arrival  they  drop  anywhere,  but  afterwards  take 
up  their  refldence  in  copfes  of  nine  or  ten  years  growth. 
They  feldom,  however,  flay  in  one  place  longer  than  1 2 
or  15  days.  During  the  day  they  remain  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  woods  where  there  are  void  fpaces  or  glades, 
picking  up  earth-worms  and  grubs  from  the  fallen  leaves. 
In  the  evening  they  go  to  drink  and  wafli  their  bills  at 
pools  and  fprings,  after  which  they  repair  to  the  open 
fields  and  meadows  for  the  night.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  a  woodcock  fprings  from  a  wood  to  go  into 
the  open  country,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  fome 
glade  or  opening,  which  he  follows  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  wood.  At  his  return  he  purfues  the  fame  path  a 
good  way,  and  then  turns  to  the  right  or  left  oppofite 
•to  fome  glade,  in  order  to  drop  into  a  thick  part  of  the 
wood,  where  he  may  be  flieltered  from  the  wind.  He 
may  therefore  be  watched  with  advantage  in  thefe  nar¬ 
row  pafles  and  little  alleys  on  the  edges  of  woods  which 
lead  to  a  pool  or  fpring,  or  he  may  be  watched  in  the 
dulk  of  the  evening  near  the  pools  which  he  frequents. 

The  /m/>e  is  a  bird  of  paflage  as  well  as  the  wood¬ 
cock.  This  bird  is.  fearcely  worth  fliooting  till  the 
froft  commences.  In  the  month  of  November  they  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  fat.  Snipes,  like  woodcocks,  frequent 
fprings,  bogs,  and  marfliy  places,  and  generally  fly  a- 
gainfl  the  wind.  1  he  flant  and  crofs  fhots  ate  rather 
difficult,  as  the  birds  are  fmall  and  fly  very  quickly. 
The  fportfman  ought  to  look  for  them  in  the  direadon 
t)f  the  wind  ;  becaufe  then  they  will  fly  towards  him, 
and  prefent  a  fairei*  mark. 

^  he  wi/d  duck  is  alfo  a  bird  of  paflage,  and  arrives 
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here  111  gi  eat  flocks  from  the  northern  countries  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  S'till,  however,  a  great  many  re¬ 
main  in  our  marfhes  and*  feus  during  the  whole  year, 
and  breed.  ^ 

The  wiM  duck  differs  little  in  plumage  from  the  tame 
duck,  but  IS  eafily  diflinguinxed  by  its  fize,  which  is 
i€l8  |  by  the  neck,  which  is  more  flender ;  by  the  foot 


which  is  fmaller ;  by  the  nails,  which  are  more  black  ;  Shooting 
and  above  all,  by  the  web  of  the  foot,  which  is  much 
finer  and  fofter  to  the  touch. 

In  the  funimer  feafon,  when  it  is  known  that  a  team 
of  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  water,  and 
juft  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  fure  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning  dabbling  at  the  edges  of  the  pool, 
and  araongft  the  long  grafs,  and  then  he  may  get  very 
near  to  them  :  it  is  ufual  alfo  to  find  them  in  thofe  pla- 
ces  at  noon. 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  almofl  every  pool  is  fre¬ 
quented  by  teams  of  wild  ducks,  which  remain  there 
during  the  day,  concealed  in  the  rulhes.  If  thefe  pools 
are  of  fmall  extent,  two  fhooters,  by  going  one  on  each 
fide,  making  a  noife  and  throwing  flones  into  the  riiflies, 
will  make  them  fly  up  ;  and  they  will  in  this  way  fre¬ 
quently  get  fliots,  efpecially  it  the  pool  is  not  broad, 
and  contraas  at  one  end.  But  the  furefl  and  mofl  fiic- 
cefsful  way,  is  to  launch  a  fmall  boat  or  trow  on  the 
pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  rnfhes  by  the  openings  which 
are  found  ;  at  the  fame  time  making  as  little  noife  as 
poffible.  In  this  manner  the  ducks  wfll  fufier  the  fportf- 
men  to  come  fVifficieiitly  near  them  to  fhoot  flying  ;  and 
It  often  happens  that  the  ducks,  after  having  flovvn  up, 
only  make  a  circuity  return  in  a  little  time,^  and  again 
alight  upon  the  pool.  Then  the  fportfmen  endeavour 
a  fecond  time  to  come  near  them.  If  feveral  flioot- 
ers  are  in  company,  they  fhould  divide,  two  fliould 
go  m  the  boat,  whilfl  the  others  Ipread  themfelves  a- 
bout  the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  fhoot  the  ducks 
in  their  flight.  In  pools  which  will  not  admit  a  trow, 
watcr-fpaniels  are  abfohitely  iieceffary  for  this  fport. 

In  winter  they  may  be  found  on  the  margins  of  little 
pools  ;  and  when  pools  and  rivers  are  frozen  up,  they 
muft  be  watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  fprings 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  The  fport  is  then 
much  mor-e  certain,  becaufe  the  ducks  are  confined  to 
thefe  pltU’es  in  order  to  procure  aquatic  herbs,  which 
are  almoft  their  only  food  at  this  period. 

SHOi -LIFTERS,  are  thofe  that  fteal  goods  privately 
out  of  fliops  which,  being  to  the  value'oF  5s.  thoup-h 
no  perfon  be  in  the  fliop,  is  felony  without  the  benefit 
ot  clergy  by  the  10  and  11  W.  HI.  c.  23. 

riv  ^  vvaflred  by  the  fea,  or  by  fome  large 

^  Count  Marfioh  divides  the  fea-fhore  into  three  por- 
tions  :  the  firfl  of  which  is  that  track  of  land  which  the 
lea  jufl  reaches  in  llorms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it 
never  covers  ;  the  fecond  part  of  the  fliore  is  that  which 
is  covered  m  Ingh  tides  and  florms,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times;  and  the  third  is  the  defeent  from  this,  which  is 
always  covered  with  water. 

The  firfl  part  is  only  a  con  tin  nation  of  the  continent, 
and  lufters  no  alteration  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  growth  of  fome 
plants,  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  others,  by  the  falinc 
fleams  and  impregnations  :  and  it  is  fearcc  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  any,  but  thofe  who  have  obferved  it,  how  far 


on  landtiie  effeas  of  the  fea  reach,  fo  as  to  make  the 
earth  proper  for  plants  which  will  not  prow  without 
this  influence ;  there  being  feveral  plants  Frequently 
found  on  high  hills  and  dry  places,  at  three,  four,  and 
more  miles  trom  the  fea,  which  yet  would  not  grow  uii- 
lefs  in  the  neighbourhood, ot  it,  nor  will  ever  be  found 
eile  where. 

3  K  I  Thfi 
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Shore  The  fecond  part  or  portion  of  the  Ihore  is  much 
H  more  affefted  by  tlie  fea  than  the  former,  being  fre- 
^  qiisntly  wafiied  and  beaten  by  it  Its  produdions  are  rcu- 

dered  fait  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered  with  fand,  or 
with  the  fragments  of  ^eils  in  form  of  fand,  and  in  fome 
places  with  a  tartarous  matter  depolUed  from  the  water  ; 
the  colour  of  this  whole  extent  of  ground  is  ufually 
dufky  and  dull,  efpecially  where  there  are  rocks  and 
Hones,  and  thefe  covered  with  a  flimy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  ihore  is  more  affecled  by  the 
fea  than  either  of  the  others  ;  and  is  covered  with  an 
uniform  cruft  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  except  that  plants  and  animals  have  their  refidence 
in  it,  and  the  decayed  parts  of  thefe  alter  it  a  little. 

SHORE  (Jane),  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the 
licentious  king  Edward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr  Mat¬ 
thew  Shore,  a  goldfmith  in  Lombard  ftreet,  I^ondon. 
Kings  are  feldom  unfuccersfiil  in  their  amorous  purfuits; 
therefore  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Mrs  Shore^s 
removing  from  Lombard-ftreet  to  fhine  at  court  as  the 
royal  favourite.  Hiftorians  reprefent  her  as  extremely 
beautiful,  remarkably  cheerful,  and  of  moft  uncommon 
generofity.  The  king,  it  is  faid,  was  no  lefs  captivated 
w  ith  her  temper  than  with  her  perlon  :  fhe  never  made 
ufe  of  her  influence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
perfon  ;  and  if  ever  flie  importuned  him,  it  w^as  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Edward, 
fhe  attached  herfelf  to  the  lord  Haftings  ;  and  w'hen 
Richard  III.  cut  off  that  nobleman  as  an  obftacle  to  ■ 
his  ambitious  fchemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arrefted  as  an 
accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  aceufation  of  witchcraft. 
This,  however,  terminated  only  in  a  public  penance ; 
excepting  that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little  pro¬ 
perty  :  but  whatever  feverity  might  have  been  exercifed 
towards  her,  it  appears  that  (he  was  alive,  though  fuf- 
ficiently  wretched,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  faw  her  poor,  old,  and  fhrivel- 
led,  without  the  kaft  trace  of  her  former  beauty.  Mr 
Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,^  has  adopted  the 
*  popular  fbory  related  in  the  old  hiftorieal  ballad,  of  her 
perifhing  by  hunger  a  ditch  w'here  Shoreditch  now 
Hands.  But  Stow  afjures  us  that  Hreet  was  fo  named 
before  her  time. 

SHORE.,  See  Schorl. 

SHORLING  and  Morling,  are  words  to  diHln- 
guifh  fells  of  fheep ;  fior/lng  being  the  fells  after  the 
Heeces  are  fhorn  oH  the  fheep’s  back  ;  morling ,  the 
fells  flead  off  after  they  die  or  are  killed.  lii  fome 
parts  of  England  they  underHand  by  2iJhorltngy  a  fheep 
whofe  face  is  fhorn  off ;  and  by  2.  morting^.  a  fheep  that 
dies. 

SHORT  (James),  an  eminent  optician,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  tire  loth  of  June,  O.  S  .  in  the  year  1710. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  having  left  his  father  and  mother^ 
and  being  left  in  a  ftate  of  indigence,  he  was  received 
into  Heriot’s  Hofpitak  {io/t  Edinburgh  Public  Butid^ 
ings,  n®  16.),  where  he  foon  difplayed  his  mechanical 
genius  in  conftru^ling,,  for  himielf,  little  chefts,  book^ 
cafes,  and  other  conveniences,  with  fuch  tools  as  fell  in 
his  way.  At  the  age.  of  twelve  he  was  removed  from 
the  Hofpltal  to  the  High  School,  v/he;e  he  fhowed  a 
confiderabk  tafte  for  claffical  literature,  and  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  forms.  In  the  year  1726  he 
was  entcredinto  the  umYcrfity;  where  he  paffed  through. 
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the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  and  took  his  mafter^s  de*  Short, 
gree  with  great  applaiife. 

By  his  friends  he  was  Intended  for  the  church  ;  but 
after  attending  a  courfe  of  theological  le6lures,  his  mind 
revolted  from  a  profeflion  which  he  thought  little  fuit- 
ed  to  his  talents  ;  and  he  devoted  his  wdiole  time  to  ma¬ 
thematical  and  mechanical  purfuits.  He  had  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  the  celebrated  M‘Laurin  for  his 
preceptor  ;  who  having  foon  difeoVered  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  made  a  proper  eftimate  of  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  encouraged  him  to  profecute  thofc  ftudies  in 
which  nature  had  qualified  him  to  make  the  greateft  fi¬ 
gure.  Under  the  eye  of  that  eminent  mafter,  he  began 
in  17^2  to  conftru(El  Gregorian  telefcopes  ;  and,  as  the 
profefibr  obferved  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Jurin,  ‘‘  by  taking 
care  of  the  figure  of  his  fpecula,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
them  larger  apertures,  and  to  carry  them  to  greater 
perfe61ion,  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him.’'  See 
Optics,  n^  97.) 

In  the  year  1736  Mr  Short  was  called  to  London, 
at  the  deli  re  of  C^een  Caroline,  to  give  inftru(ftions  in 
mathematics  to  William  duke  of  Cumberland;  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  appointment  to  that  very  honourable  office 
he  was  eleAed  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  patro- 
nifed  by  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Macclesfield.  In  the 
year  1739  he  accompanied  the  former  of  thofe  noble 
lords  to  the  Orkney  Ifles,  where  he  was  employed  in 
adjufting  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Scotland  :  and 
happy  it  was  for  him  that  he  was  fo  employed,  as  he 
might  otherwife  have  been  involved  in  a  feuffie  which 
took  place  between  the  retainers  of  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  Barra  and  the  attendants  of  the  earl,  in  which  fome 
of  the  latter  were  dangeroufly  wounded. 

Mr  Short  having  returned  to  London,  and  finally 
eftabliffied  himfelf  there  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion,  was 
in  1743  employed  by  lord  Thomas  Spencer  to  make 
for  him  a  refle£tor  of  twelve  feet  focus,  for  which  he 
received  600  guineas^  He  made  feveral  other  telefcopes 
of  the  fame  focal  diftance  with  greater  improvements 
and  higher  magnifiers  ;  and  in  1752  finifhedone  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  which,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  he 
received  1200I.  This  was  the  nobleft  inftrument  of  the 
kind  that  had  then  been  conftrufted,  and  perhaps  it  has 
never  yet  been  furpaffed  except  by  the  allonilhing  re- 
fiedlors  of  Heifchel.  Sce/rELEscoPE. 

Mr  Short  was  wont  to  vifit  the  place  of  his  nativity 
once  every  two  or  three  y^ears  during  his  refidence  ia 
London,  and  in  1766  he  vifited  it  for  the  laft  time.  On 
the  15th  of  June  1768  he  died,  after  a  very  fliort  ill- 
nefs,  at  Newington  Butts,  near  London,  of  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  his  bowels,  and  was  buried  on  the  2  2d  of  the 
fame  month,  having  completed,  v;ithin  a  few  days,  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  He  left  a  fortune  of  about  20,000 U 
of  which  1 5,000  1.  was  bequeathed  to  two  nephews^ 
and  the  reft  in  legacies  to  his  friends.  In  gratitude  for 
the  fteady  patronage,  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  he  left  ♦ 
his  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  afterwards  conn- 
tefs  of  Aboyne,  100c  1.  and  the  reverfion  of  his  fortune,  . 
fhould  his  nephews  die  without  iffue  ;  but  thi&  rever- 
fionary  legacy  the  lady,  at  the  defire  of  her  father,  ge- 
neroiifly  relinquiflied  by  a  deed  in  favour  of  Mr  Short’s 
brother  Mr  Thomas  Short  and  his  children.  Mr 
Short’s  eminence  as  an  artift  is  univerfally  known,  and 
we.  have  often  heard  him  fpoken  of  by  thofe  who  had 

known 
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S>irr(  knc5Wn  him  from  his  youth,  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  of 
II  very  amiable  manners. 

Short- Hand  Writing,  See  Sr^NOGaAPHY. 

SnoRT-jointedj  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
fhort  jointed  that  has  a  Ihort  paftern  ;  when  this  joint, 
or  the  paflern  is  too  Ihort,  the  horfe  is  fubje£l  to  have 
his  fore  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  cornet  all  in  a  ftraight 
line.  Commonly  your  Oiort-jointed  horfes  do  not  ma¬ 
nege  fo  well  as  the  long-jointed  ;  but  out  of  the  manege 
the  fhort-jointed  are  the  beft  for  travel  or  fatigue. 

Short ‘Sightedne/s,  a  certain  defe£l  in  vifion,  by  which 
objcifls  cannot  be  diftindly  feen  unlefs  they  are  very 
near  the  eye.  See  Optics,  n^  155. 

SHORTFORD,  q.  d.  {sre-clnfe^  an  ancient  cullom 
in  the  city  of  Exeter,  when  the  lord  of  the  fee  cannot 
be  anfwered  rent  due  to  him  out  of  his  tenement,  and 
no  dillrefs  can  be  levied  for  the  fame.  The  lord  is  then 
to  come  to  the  tenement,  and  there  take  a  ftone,  or 
fome  other  dead  thing  off  the  tenement,  and  bring  it 
before  the  mayor  and  bailiff,  and  thus  he  mufl  do  feven 
quarter  days  fucceflively;  and  if  on  the  feventh  quarter- 
day  the  lord  is  not  fatisfied  of  his  rent  and  arrears,  then 
the  tenement  (hall  be  adjudged  to  the  lord  to  hold  the 
fame  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  forthwith  proclamation  is 
to  be  made  in  the  court,  that  if  any  man  claims  any 
title  to  the  faid  tenement,  he  mufl  appear  within  the 
year  and  day  next  following,  and  fatisfy  the  lord  of  the 
faid  rent  and  arrears :  but  if  no  appearance  be  made, 
and  the  rent  not  paid,  the  lord  comes  again  to  the 
court,  and  prays  that,  according  to  the  cuftom,  the 
faid  tenement  be  adjudged  to  him  in  his  demefne  as 
of  fee,  which  is  done  accordingly,  fo  that  the  lord  hath 
from  thenceforth  the  faid  tenement,  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

SHOT,  a  denomination  given  to  all  forts  ©f  balls  for 
fire-arms  ;  thofe  for  cannon  being  of  iron,  and  thofe  for 
guns,  piftols,  &c.  of  lead.  See  Shooting. 

Cafe  Shot  formerly  confifted  of  all  kinds  of  old  iron, 
nails,  muflcet-balls,  Hones,  &c.  ufed  as  above. 

Shot  of  a  Cabk^  on  fhip-board^  Is  the  fplicing  of  two 
cables  together,  that  a  fhip  may  ride  fafe  in  deep  waters 
and  in  great  roads;  for  a  fliip  will  ride  eafier  by  one  fhot 
of  a  cable,  than  by  three  fhort  cables  out  ahead. 

Grape  Shot,  Sec  GRAPE-Shot, 

Patent  milled  Shot  is  thus  made  :  Sheets  of  lead, 
whofe  thicknefs  correfponds  with  the  fize  of  the  fhot 
required,  are  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  or  cubes,  of  the 
'  form  of  a  die.  A  great  quantity  of  thefe  little 
cubes  are  put  into  a  large  hollow  iron  cylinder,  which 
is  mounted  horizontally  and  turned  by  a  winch  ;  when 
by  their  friction  againft  one  another  and  againft  the 
fides  of  the  cylinder,  they  are  rendered  perfedily  round 
and  very  fmooth.  The  other  patent  (hot  is  call  in 
moulds,  in  the  fame  way  as  bullets  are. 

SnoT-Flaggony  a  fort  of  flaggon  fomewhat  bigger  than 
ordinary,  which  in  fome  counties,  particularly  Derby- 
(hire,  it  is  the  cuftom  for  the  hoft  to  ferve  his  guefts  in, 
after  they  have  drank  above  a  fliilling. 

Small  ShoT)  or  that  ufed  for  fowling,  fiiould  be  well 
fized,  and  of  a  moderate  bignefs  :  tor  ftiould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flies  thin,  and  fcatters  too  much  ;  or  if 
too  fmall,  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  ftrength  to  pe¬ 
netrate  far,  and  the  bird  is  apt  to  fly  away  with  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  it  fui table  to  the  occafion,  it 
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not  being  always  to  be  had  in  every  place  fit  for  the  pur^ 
pofe,  we  fhall  fet  down  the  true  method  of  making  all 
forts  and  fizes  under  the  name  of  mould-Jhot,  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  good  properties  are  to  be  round  and  folid. 

Take  any  quantity  of  lead  you  think  fit,  and  melt  it> 
down  in  an  iron  veflel  ;  and  as  it  melts  keep  it  ftirring 
with  an  iron  ladle,  fleimming  off  all  impurities  whatfo- 
ever  that  may  arife  at  the  top  ;  when  it  begins  to  look 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  flrew  011  it  as  much  auripigmentum 
or  yellow  orpiment,  finely  powdered,  as  will  he  on  a  fliiU 
ling,  to  every  12  or  14  pound  of  lead;  then  ftirring 
them  together,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 

The  ladle  fhould  have  a  notch  on  one  fide  of  the 
brim,  for  more  cafily  pouring  out  the  lead  ;  the  ladle 
muft  remain  in  the  melted  lead,  that  its  heat  may  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  lead,  to  prevent  inconveniences 
which  otherwife  might  happen  by  its  being  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold  ;  then,  to  try  your  lead,  drop  a  little  of 
it  into  water,  and  if  the  drops-  prove  round,  then  the 
lead  is  of  a  proper  heat ;  if  otherwife,  and  the  fH®t  have* 
tails,  then  add  more  orpiment  to  increafe  the  heat,  till 
it  be  found  fufficient. 

Then  take  a  plate  of  copper,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
trencher,  which  muft  be  made  with  a  hollov/nefs  in  the 
middle,  about  three  inches  compafs,  within  which  muft 
be  bored  about  40  holes  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
fhot  which  you  intend  to  call;  the  hollow  bottom  fliould 
be  thin ;  but  the  thicker  the  brim,  the  better  it  will  re¬ 
tain  the  heat.  Place  this  plate  on  a  frame  of  iron,  over 
a  tub  or  veflel  of  water,  about  four  inches  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fpread  burning  coals  on  the  plate,  to  keep  the 
lead  melted  upon  it :  then  take  fome  lead  and  pour  it 
gently  on  the  coals  on  the  plate,  and  it  will  make  itS' 
way  through  the  holes  into  the  water,,  and  form  itfelf 
into  fhot ;  do  thus  till  all  your  lead  be  run  through 
the  holes  of  the  plate,  taking  care,  by  keeping  your 
coals  alive,  that  the  lead  do  not  cool,  and  fo  flop  up  the 
holes. 

While  you  are  cafting  in  this  manner,  another  perfon 
with  another  ladle  may  catch  fome  of  the  fliot,  placing 
the  ladle  four  or  five  indies  underneath  the  plate  in  the 
\yater,  by  which  means  you  will  fee  if  they  are  defec¬ 
tive,  and  redify  them. 

Your  chief  care  is  to  keep  the  lead  in  a  juft  degree 
of  heat,  that  it  be.  not  fo  cold  as  to  ftop  up  the  holes 
in  your  plate,  nor  fo  hot  as  to  caufe  the  fliot  to  crack  : 
to  remedy  the  heat,  you  muft  refrain  working  till  it  is 
of  a  proper  coolnefs  ;  and  to  remedy  the  coolnefs  of  your 
lead  and  plate,  you  muft  blow  your  fire  ;  obferving,  that 
the  cooler  your  lead  is,  the  larger  will  be  yo-ur  fhot ;  as 
the  hotter  it  is,  the  fmaller  they  will  be. 

After  you  have  done  cafting,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  dry  them  over  the  fire  with  a  gentle  heat, 
ftirring  them  continually  that  they  do  not  melt ;  when 
dry^  you  are  to  feparate  the  great  fhot  from  the  fmair,  > 
by  the  help  of  a  fieve  made  for  that  puipofe,  according 
to  their  feveral  fizes.  But  thofe  who  would  have  very 
large  fhot,  make  the  lead  trickle  with  a  flick  out  of  the 
ladle  into  the  water,  without  the  plate. 

If  it  ftop  on  the  plate,  and  yet  the  plate  be  not  too 
cool,  give  but  the  plate  a  little  knock,  and  it  will  run 
again ;  care  muft  be  had  that  none  of  your  implements 
be  greafy,  oily,  or  the  like  ;  and  when  the  fhot,  being 
feparated,  ar^  found  too  large  or  too  fmall  for  your  puit 
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pofe,  or  otherwife  imperfeft,  they  will  ferve  again  at 
the  next  operation. 

The  fizes  of  common  Ihot  for  fowling  are  from  i  to 
6,  and  fmaller,  which  is  called  muftard  feed,  ®r  duft  fhot; 
butN^5  is  fmall  enough  for  any  fhooting  whatfoever.  The 

I  may  be  ufed  for  wild  geefe  ;  the  N®  2  for  ducks, 
v/idgeons,  and  other  water-fowl ;  the  3  for  phea- 
fants,  partridges  after  the  firll  month,  and  all  the  fen- 
fowl;  the  4  for  partridges,  woodcocks,  &c.  ;  and 
the  N""  5  for  fnipcs  and  all  the  fmaller  birds. 

Tin-Cafe  Shot,  in  artillery.  Is  formed  by  putting 
a  great  quantity  of  fmall  iron  fhot  into  a  cylindrical 
tin*box  called  a  cannifler,  that  juft  fits  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  Leaden  bullets  arc  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  whatever  num- 
iber  or  fizes  of  the  fiiots  are  ufed,  they  mull  weigh  with 
their  cafes  nearly  as  much  as  the  fhot  of  the  piece. 

SHOVEL  (Sir  Claudefly),  was  bom  about  the  year 
1650  of  parents  rather  in  the  lower  rank  of  life.  He 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker  ;  but  difliking  this 
profeflion,  he  abandoned  it  a  few  years  after,  and  \yent 
to  fea.  He  was  at  firll  a  cabin  boy  with  Sir  Chrillo* 
pher  Mynns,  but  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  navigation 
with  indefatigable  indullry,  his  flcill  as  a  feaman  foon 
railed  him  above  that  llatlon. 

The  corfairs  of  1  rlpoll  having  committed  great  out¬ 
rages  on  the  Englilh  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  John 
Narborough  was  fent  in  1674  to  reduce  them  to  rea- 
foii.  As  he  had  received  orders  to  try  the  efPeOts  of 
nei'TOciation  before  he  proceeded  to  hollilities,  he  fent  Mr 
Shovel,  who  was  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  his  fleet, 
to  demand  fatlsfadlion.  The  Dey  treated  him^  with 
a  great  deal  of  difrcfpe<fl,  and  fent  him  back  without 
an  anfwer.  Sir  John  difpatched  him  a  fecoiid  time, 
with  orders  to  remark  particularly  the  lituation  of  things 
on  fliore.  The  behaviour  of  the  Dey  was  worfe  than 
ever.  Upon  Mr  Shovel’s  return,  he  informed  Sir  John 
that  it  would  be  poflible,  notwithllanding  their  fortifi' 
-cations,  to  burn  all  the  Ihips  in  the  harbour.  The  boats 
were  accordingly  manned,  and  the  command  of  them 
given  to  Lieut.  Shovel,  who  feized  the  guardlhip,  and 
burnt  four  others,  without  lofing  a  man.  This  adlion 
fo  terrified  the  Tripolins,  that  they  fued  for  peace,— 
Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  favourable  an  account  of 
this  exploit,  that  Mr  Shovel  was  foon  after  made  captain 
of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  fhip^ 

la  the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  after  the  revolution,  he 
commafidvd  the  Edgar,  and,  lor  his  galiant  behaviour 
in  that  action,  was  foon  after  knighted  by  king  William. 
Next  year  he  was  employed  in  tranfporting  an  army  in¬ 
to  Ireland;  a  fervlce  which  he  performed  with  fo  much 
dilicTcnce  and  dexterity,  that  the  king  railed  him  to 
the^rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  delivered  his 
commilllon  with  his  own  hands-  Soon  after  he  was 
made  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  and  lhared  the  glory  of 
the  victory  at  La  Hogue.  In  1694,  he  bombarded 
li)unkirk.  In  1  703,  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean,  and  did  everything  In  his  power  to 
afiiil  the  Hrotellants  who  were  in  arms  In  the  Cevennes. 

Soon  af'cr  the  battle  off  Malaga,  he  was  prefented 
by  prince  George  to  Qiieen  Anne,  who  received  him 
gracioully,  and  next  year  employed  him  as  commander 
in  chief. 

In  1705  he  cemmanded  the  fleet,  together  with  the 
of  Bcteiborouga  and  Monmouth,  wdiich  was  fent 


Into  the  Mediterranean;  and  it  was  owing  to  him  chief-  Shovefer 
ly  that  Barcelona  was  taken.  After  an  unfuccefsful  i) 
attempt  upon  Toulon,  he  failed  for  Gibraltar,  and  from 

thence  homeward  with  a  part  of  the  fleet.  On  the  2 2d  _ 

of  Odober,  at  night,  his  Ihip,  with  three  others,  was 
call  away  on  the  rocks  of  Scllly.  All  011  board  perlfli- 
ed.  His  body  was  found  by  Tome  fifhermen  on  the 
ifland  of  Scllly,  who  llripped  it  of  a  valuable  ring,  and 
afterwards  buried  it.  Mr  Paxton,  the  purfer  of  the 
Arundel,  hearing  of  this,  found  out  the  fellows,  and 
obliged  them  to  difeover  where  they  had  buried  the 
body.  He  carried  it  on  board  his  own  Ihip  to  Portf- 
moiith,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  in- 
terred  with  great  folemnity  in  Wellminller  Abbey.  A 
monument  was  afterwards  erefted  to  his  memory  by  the 
dlredion  of  the  Queen.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
patron,  Sir  John  Narborough,  by  whom  he  left  two 
daughters,  co-heirefles. 

SHOVELER,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Anas. 

SPIOULDER-blade,  a  bone  of  the  Ihoulder,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  covering  the  hind  part  of  the  ribs, 
called  by  anatoinills  the  fcapula  and  omoplata.  See  An  a- 

TO  MY. 

SHOUT,  CLAMOUR,  in  antiquity,  was  frequently 
ufed  on  ecclefiaitical,  civil,  and  military  occafions,  as  a 
fign  of  approbation,  and  fometimes  of  indignation.— 

Thus  as  Cicero,  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  was  ex- 
pofing  the  arrogance  of  L.  Antony,  who  had  had  the 
impudence  to  caiife  himfelf  to  be  inferibed  the  patron 
of  the  Romans,  the  people  on  hearing  this  railed  a  ftioiit 
to  (how  their  indignation.  In  the  ancient  military  dif- 
ciplinc,  fhoiits  were  ufed,  i.  Upon  occafion  of  the  ge- 
neraPs  making  a  fpeech  or  harangue  to  the  army  from 
his  tribunal.  This  they  did  in  token  of  their  approving 
what  had  been  propofed.  2.  Before  an  engagement,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  fpirit  their  own  men,  and  fill 
the  enemy  with  dread.  This  is  a  pradice  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  befides  which.  It  wants  not  the  authority  of 
reafon  to  fiipport  it ;  for  as  mankind  are  endowed  with 
two  fenfes,  hearing  and  feeing,  by  which  fear  is  raifed 
ill  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye  for  that  purpofe.  Shouts  were  alfo 
raifed  In  the  ancient  theatre,  when  what  w^as  a6led  pleafed 
the  fpeclators.  It  was  nfual  ior  thofe  prefent  at  the 
burning  of  the  dead  to  ralfe  a  great  (hout,  and  call  the 
dead  pcrfon.by  his  name  before  they  fet  fire  to  the  pile. 

SHOWER,  ill  meteorology,  a  cloud  condenied  in¬ 
to  Rain. 

SHREWMOUSE.  See  Sorex. 

SPIREWfiBURY,  the  capital  of  Shropflilre  In 
England.  ^Phls  town,  the  metropolis  of  the  county, 
grew  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  Uriconlum,  anciently  a 
city,  now  a  village  called  Wroxeter,  about  four  miles 
from  it.  The  Saxons  called  it  Scrobhes  Berig,  horn 
the  flirubs  that  grew  about  it  ;  and  from  thence  the 
prefent  name  of  Shremfhury  Is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed.  It  is  pleafantly  iituated  upon  a  hill  near  the 
Severn,  over  which  there  are  two  handfome  bridges, 
it  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Saxon  times;  after 
which  It  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  title  of  earl  and  mod  of  .the  county,  to 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  w^ho  built  a  callle  upon  the 
north  fide  of  it,  where  the  Severn,  that  enconipafles  it  on 
all  other  (ides,  leaves  an  opening.  His  fon  Robert  built 
alfo  a  wail  acrofs  this  neck  of  land,  when  he  revolted 
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We  learn  from  doomfday -book,  that  may  be  fecn  for  fcveral  miles,  where  Roman  coins  arc  Shrike' 


Shrewfbu*  from  Henry  1.  .  _  _  maL 

at  that  time,  when  a  widow  of  this  town  married,  fhe 
’  paid  20  fliillings  to  the  kinjr,  and  a  virgin  lo..  The 
above-mentioned  ^  Roger  founded  alfo,  and  endowed 
here,  a  Benedidine  monaftery  and  a  collegiate  church. 
When  old  age  came  upon  him,  he  quitted  the  world, 
and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey, 
and  when  he  died  was  interred  in  its  church.  From 
the  hiilory  of  this  church  and  monaftery,  it  appears, 
that  ecclefiaftical  benedees  about  that  time  were  here¬ 
ditary.  1  he  abbey  became  fo  rich  afterwards,  that  the 
abbot  was  mitred,  and  fat  in  parliament.  Befides  this 
abbey,  in  after  times  there  were  three  otliers,  viz.  a 
Francifean,  Dominican,  and  Auguftin,  aiid  Hkewife 
two  collegiate  churches  ;  one  dedicated  to  St  Chad 
and  the  other  to  St  Mary.  In  the  contefl  between  the 
emprefs  Maud  and  Stephen,  this  town,'  and  its  trover 


nor  William  Fitz- Allan,  lided  with  the  emprefs”.  In 
Henry  III/s  time,  a  part  of  it  was  burnt  down  by 
the  Welch  ;  ^and  in  Richard  IL’s  reign  a  parliament 
was  held  in  it.  At  a  place  called  Battlefield^  near  this 
town,  Henry  Percy  the  younger,  furnamed  Hotfpur, 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  wuth  Flenry  IV.  againft 
whom  he  had  rebelled.  The  king  afterwards  built  a 
chapel  upon  the  fpot,  and  endowed  it  for  the  fupport  of 
two  priefts  toprayfor  the  fouls  of  the  flain.  Twoof  Edw. 
JV.'s  foris  were  born  here  ;  namely,  Richard,  duke  of 
Yoik,  whom  Perkin  Warbeck  afterwards  perfonated, 
and  who  was  murdered  in  the  Tower;  and  George 
Plantagenet,  who  died  before  his  brothers.  Here  firft 
broke  out  the  fweating-ficknefs,  which  carried  off  great 
nurnbers  fo  fuddenly,  that  thofe  who  were  feized  with 
It  either  died  or  recovered  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  king  Charles  I.  came 
hither,  and  formed  an  army,  with  which  he  marched 
towards  London  ;  but  v^as  met  by  the  parliament’s  forces 
at  Edgehill.  He  continued  here  from  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember  to  the  12th  of  Odober,  during  which  time  he 
was  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  and  many  of  the  p-entry 
and  nobility  of  thefe  parts.  This  town  anciently  gave 
title  of  earl  to  the  Montgomeries,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Talbots,  by  whom  it  is  ftili  retained.  Here  is  a  free 
grammar* fchool,  with  three  mafters,  and  feveral  uihers 
well  endowed  by  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Elizabeth,' 
and  not  inferior  to  many  colleges  in  the  univerfitled! 
It  has  a  good  library  and  chapel,  and  there  are  feveral 
fcholarfhips  appropriated  to  it  in  the  iiniverfity  of  Cam- 
bridge.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  hofpitals,  alms-houfes, 
and  charity.fchools.  This  town  is  one  of  the  moft  flou- 
riming  in  England,  having  two  great  weekly  markets 
for  com,  cattle,  and  provifions ;  and  another  for  Welch 
cottons  and  flannels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fold. 
A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Welch,  who  bring 
their  commodities  hither,  as  to  the  common  mart  of 
both  nations.  The  town  is  large  and  well-built,  and 
the  fituation  extremely  pleafant.  There  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  walk  called  the  quarry,  between  the  town  walls  and 
the  Severn,  delightfully  /haded  with  rows  of  Ifme-tree.s, 

Jo  that  It  IS  not  inferiorto  the  Mall  in  St  James’s  Park. 
Ihe  town  is  alfo  noted  for  its  gallantly  and  polite- 
ne  s,  being  full  of  gentry,  for  whom  there  are  always 
Mis  and  affemblies  once  a- week  all  the  year  round. -i. 
the  Id  ' Sfrdens.  which  belonged  to 


frequently  found.  In  Shrewsbury  are  12  incorporated 
trading  companies  ;  and  the  corporation  has  a  power  to 
try  even  capital  caufes  of  itfelf,  except  high  treafon. 
It  is  faid  that  thigh- biMes  of  dead  men  have  been 
found  here  a  yard  long,  and  teeth  three  inches  round 
and  three  long. 

SHRIKE.  See  Lanius. 

SHRIMP, in  ichthyology.  See  Can’,cer,  5.  and  6. 

SHRINE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  cafe  or  box 
to  hold  tlie  relics  of  fome  faint. 

oFIROPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Worcefterftiire,  Herefordfiiire,  and 
Radnorftiire  ;  on  the  north,  by  Chelhire  ;  on  the  ealt, 
by  Stcffordfhiie ;  on  the  weft,  by  Montgomeryftiire 
and  Deiibighfliire,  in  Wales.  Its  length  is  between 
49  and  50  miles,  its  breadth  about  38,  and  its  circum¬ 
ference  about  210.  It  is  an  inland  county,  coiitain- 
ing  890,000  acres,  1 1 3,680  inhabitants,  and  ij  hun¬ 
dreds,  in  which  are  170  pciriilies,  and  15  market 
towns.  It  makes  a  part  of  three  bifnoprics,  viz. 
Hereford,  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  and  St  Afaph. 
Some  part  of  it  lies  on  the  north,  and  foine  on  the 
fouth  fide  or  the  Severn.  .  Befides  the  Severn,  it  is 
alfo  watered  by  the  Temd  or  Tejdiauc,  as  it  is  called 
in  Welch,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Rad- 
not  (hire  ;  and  by  the  Tern,  which  has  its  rife  and 
name  from  one  of  thofe  pools  called  tearnes,  in  Staf. 
fordftiire.^  All  thefe  abound  with  fifh,  efpecially 
trouts,  pikes,  lampreys,  graylings,  carp,  and  eels, 
ihe  air,  efpecially  upon  the  hills*,  with  which  the 
county  abounds,  is  very  wholefome.  There  is  as  great 
a  divcrfity  of  foil  as  in  moft  ether  counties.  On 
the  hills,  where  it  is  poor,  is  very  good  pafture  for 
ineep  ;  and  in  the  low  groimds,  where  it  is  very  rich, 
along  the  Severn  in  particular,  there  is  plenty  of  grafs 
for  hay  aad  black  cattle,  with  all  forts  of  corn.  No 
county  IS  better  provided  with  fuel  than  this,  having 
in  it  many  inexhauftible  pits  of  coal,,  and  alfo  mines  of 
lead  and  iron.  Over  moft  of  the  coal-pits  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  lies  a  ftratum  or  layer  of  blackifh  porous  rock,  of 
which,  by  grinding  and  boiling,  they  make  pitch  and 
tar,  which  are  rather  better  than  the  common'  fort  for 
caulking  fhips,  as  they  do  not  crack,  but  always  con¬ 
tinue  ciofe  and  fmooth.  Quarries  of  lime-ftone  and 
mon-ltone  arc  common  enough  in  the  county,  and  the 
foil  m  many  places  is  a  reddifh  clay.  As  ft  lies’’  upon 
the  borders  Ox  Wales,  it  was  anciently  full  of  callles 
and  walled  towns.  On  the  fide  next  that  country  there 
was  an  almoft  continued  line  of  caftles,  to  guard  the 
county  againft  the  inroads  and  depredations  of  the 
Welch.  Ihe  borders  here,  as  thofe  between  England 
and  Scotland,  were  called  marches,  and  there  were  cer- 

chia  IFaUta  lords  of  the  marches,  or  marquiffes  of  the 
marches  of  \\  ales,”  who  were  velted  with  a  fort  of  pa- 
latme  jurifdiaion,  held  courts  of  juftke  to  determine 

tTp,  rhTk  ™ar.y  privileges  and  immuni- 

X,  th.  better  to  enable  and  encourage  them  to  proted 
the  county  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Welch,  and  to 
maintain  order  amongft  the  borderers  ;  but  they  often 

a!  t  of  tyrants. 

As  to  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  the  countv. 

e  far  irreatcr  nnrt.  1-1  , 
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SHU 


“Shrove 

ft 

Shrub. 


19  under  tliejunfdidlion  and  vidtation  of  tKe  arcKdeaeon 
of  Shrewfbury  or  Salop,  and  is  divided  into  feveral 

deanries.  ,  . 

The  Oxford  circuit  includes  in  it  this  county,  v^^hicti 
fends  17  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  fhlre, 
and  two  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  Shrewlbury, 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Blfliop’s  Caftle.  _ 

SHROVE-Tuesday,  is  the  Turfday  after  Qum- 
quaffefima  Sunday,  or  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  firft  of  Lent ;  heing  fo  called  from  the  Saxon  word 
Jhrive,  which  fignifies  »  to  confefs.”  Hence  Shrove- 
Tuefday  fignifies  Confeffion-'l  uefday  ;  on  which  day 
all  the  people  in  every  pariih  throughout  England 
(during  the  Romifh  times)  were  obliged  to  confefs  their 
fins,  one  by  one,  to  their  own  parifh-priefts,  in  their  own 
yarifh  churches  ;  and,  that  this  might  be  done  the  more 
regularly,  the  great  b91  In  every  parifh  vvas  rung  at  ten 
o’clock  (or  perhaps  feoner),  that  it  might  be  heard  by 
all,  and  that  they  might  attend,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  then  in  ufe.  And  though  the  Romifh  religion  has 
now  given  way  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  the  cuftom 
of  ringing  the  great  bell  in  our  ancient  parifh-churches, 
at  leail  in  feme  of  them,  ftill  remains,  and  obtains  in 
and  about  London  the  name  of  Pancake  bell ;  perhaps, 
becaufe  after  the  confeffion  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  fe- 
•veral  perfons  to  dine  on  pancakes  or  fritters.  Molt 
churches,  indeed,  have  rejeaed  that  cuftom  of  ringing 
the  bell  on  Shrove-Tuefday  ;  but  the  ufage  of  dining 
on  pancakes  or  fritters,  and  fuch  like  provifion,  ftiU 
continues, 

SHROUDS  (/cruel  Sax.),  a  range  of  large  ropes 
extending  from  the  maft-heads  to  the  right  and  left  fide 
of  the  ftiip,  to  fupport  the  mafts,  and  enable  them  to 

^^^7he  fhrouds  as  well  as  the  fails  are  denominated  from 
the  mafts  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  they  are  the 
main,  fore,  and  mizen  ftirouds;  the  mam-top-maft, 
fore-top-maft,  or  mizen-top-maft  ftirouds  ;  and  the 
main-top-gallant,  fore-top-gallant,  or  mizen- top-gallant 
ihrouds.  The  number  of  ftirouds  by  which  a  malt  is 
fuftained,  as  well  as  the  fize  of  rope  of  which  they  are 
formed,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  malt 
and  the  weight  of  the  fml  it  is  intended  to  carry. 

Bowfprit  ftirouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the  bow- 
fprit.  Bumkin  ftirouds  are  thofe  which  lupport  tl^ 
bumkins.  Futtock  Ihrouds  are  ftirouds  which  connea 
the  efforts  of  the  topmaft  ftirouds  to  the  lower  ftirouds. 
Bentinck-ftirouds  are  additional  ftirouds  to  fupport  the 
mafts  in  heavy  gales.  Preventer  ftirouds  are  fimilar  to 
bentinck-ftirouds,  and  are  ufed  in  bad  weather  to  eaie 
the  lower  rigging.  See  Mast  and  Sail. 

SHRUB,  frutex,  a  little,  low,  owart  tree,  or  a 
woody  vegetable,  of  a  fize  lefs  than  a  tree  ;  and  which, 
inftead  of  one  Angle  Item,  frequently  froni  the  fame 
root  puts  forth  feveral  fets  or  ftems.  See  Plant  and 
Tree  Such  are  privet,  phillyrea,  holly,  box,  honey- 
fuckle*  &c.  Shrubs  and  trees  put  forth  in  autumn  a 
kind  of  buttons,  or  gems,  in  the  axis  of  the  leavp  ; 
thefe  buttons  are  as  fo  many  little  ova,  Avhich,  coming 
to  expand  by  the  warmth  of  the  following  fprmg,  open 
into  leaves  and  flowers.  By  this,  together  with  the 
height,  fome  diftingulfh  flirubs  {tomfuffrutices^  or  under 
jhrubs,  which  are  low  buflies,  that  do  not  put  forth 
jiny  of  thefe  buttons,  as  fage,  thyme,  &c. 


The  two  hardieft  Ihrubs  we  are  poflefled  of  are  the 
ivy  and  box  5  thefe  ftand  the  feverity  of  our  (harpeft 
winters  unhurt,  while  other  fhrubs  perifh,  and  trees 
have  their  folld  bodies  fplit  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the 
hard  winter, of  the  year  1683,  thefe  two  fhrubs  fuffered 
no  injury  any  where  ;  though  the  yews  and  hollies, 
which  are  generally  fuppofed  very  hardy,  were  that 
winter  in  fome  places  killed,  and  in  others  flripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  damaged  in  their  bark.  Furze-bufhes 
were  found  to  be  fome  what  hardier  than  thefe,  but  they 
fometimes  perlfhed,  at  leail  down  to  the  root.  The 
broom  feemed  to  occupy  the  next  ftep  of  hardinefs  be¬ 
yond  thefe.  This  lived  where  the  others  died,  and 
where  even  this  died,  the  juniper  fhrubs  were  fometimes 
found  unhurt.  This  laft  is  the  only  fhrub  that  approach¬ 
es  to  the  hardinefs  of  the  box  and  ivy,  but  even  it 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  them  ;  for  while  they  fuffer 
nothing  in  whatever  manner  they  are  expofed,  the  ju¬ 
niper,  though  it  bears  cold  well  under  the  fhclter  of 
other  trees,  yet  cannot  bear  the  viciflitudes  of  heat  and 
cold ;  infomuch  that  fome  juniper  fhrubs  were  found 
half  dead  and  half  vigorous  ;  that  fide  which  faced  the 
mid-day  fiin  having  perifhed  by  the  fucceflive  thawings 
and  freezings  of  its  fap  ;  while  that  which  was  not  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  viciflitudes  of  heat  had  bom  the  cold  per- 
fe£lly  well.  Such  fhrubs  as  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
defy  the  winter,  but  appear  half  dead  in  the  fpring, 
may  often  be  recovered  by  Mr  Evelyn’s  method  of  beat¬ 
ing  their  branches  with  a  flender  hazel-wand,  to  ftrike 
off  the  withered  leaves  and  buds,  and  give  a  free  paf- 
fage  to  the  air  to  the  internal  parts.  Where  this  fails, 
the  method  is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  quick,  and  if 
no  part  of  the  trunk  appears  in  a  growing  condition, 
they  mull  be  taken  off  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Philofophical  Tranfa£lions,  165. 

SHUCKFORD  (Samuel),  curate  ©f  Shelthon  in 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  was  a  learned  Englifhman.  His 
manners  were  thofe  of  a  phllofopher,  uncorrupted  by 
the  manners  of  the  world.  He  wrote  a  hlftory  of  the 
world,  facred  and  profane,  to  fei  ve  as  an  introdu6llon 
to  Prideaux,  in  5  vols  8vo.  It  is  heavily  written,  but 
dlfplays  a  great  deal  of  erudition.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  1756,  prevented  him  from  carrying  it 
down  to  the  year  747  before  Chrill,  where  Prideaux 
begins.  He  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man,  to  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  the  preface  to 
his  hiflory. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufa6lures,  an  inflrument 
ufed  by  the  weavers,  which  guides  the  thread  it  contains, 
either  of  woollen,  filk, flax, or  other  matter,  fo  as  to  make 
it  form  the  woofs  of  fluffs,  cloths,  linens,  ribbands,  &c. 
by  throwing  the  fhuttle  alternately  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left,  acrofs  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  which  are  ftretched  out  lengthwife  on  the  loom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fhuttle  is  a  kind  of  cavity,  call¬ 
ed  the  eye  or  chamber  of  the  fliuttle  ;  wherein  is  inclofed 
the  fpoul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  thread  deftlned  for  the 
woof ;  and  this  is  wound  on  a  little  tube  of  paper,  rufli, 
or  other  matter. 

The  ribband-weaver’s  fhuttle  is  very  different  from 
that  of  mofl  other  weavers,  though  it  ferves  for  the 
fame  purpofe  :  it  is  of  box,  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
one  broad,  and  as  much  deep ;  fliod  with  iron  at  both 
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Stalo-  ends,  wjilch  terminate  in  points,  and  are  a  little  crook- 
goguef,  towards  the  right,  and  the  other  towards 

^  ,  tjic  left,  reprefenting  the  figure  of  an  co  horizontally 

placed.  See  Weaving. 

SIALOGOGUES,  medicines  which  promote  the 
X  falivary  difeharge 

Boundaries  SIAM  Pro PER,  by  fome  called  Upper ^  (to  diftinguifh 
and  extent.  Louver  Siam,  under  which  are  often  inclu¬ 

ded  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Malacca),  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Laos ;  on  the  eafi 
by  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Ma¬ 
lacca  and  the  bay  of  Siam ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
ocean.  But  as  the  opinions  of  geographers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  various  concerning  the  fituation  and  extent  of 
moftof  the  inland  countries  of  Afiaand  Africa,  neither 
the  extent  nor  boundaries  of  Siam  are  yet  accurately 
known.  By  fome  it  is  fuppofed  to  extend  55  j  miles 
in  length,  and  250  miles  in  breadth  ;  in  fome  places  it 
^  'is  not  above  miles  broad. 

Weather.  The  winds  blow  here  from  the  fouth  upon  the  coaft 
of  Siam,  in  March,  April,  and  May  ;  in  April  the  rains 
begin,  in  May  and  June  they  fall  almoft  without  cea- 
fing.  In  July,  Aiigiift,  and  September,  the  winds  blow 
from  the  weft,  and  the  rains  continuing,  the  rivers  over¬ 
flow  their  banks  nine  or  ten  miles  on  each  fide,  and  for 
more  than  1 50  miles  up  the  ftream.  / 1  this  time, 
and  more  particularly  in  July,  the  tides  are  fo  ftrong 
as  to  come  up  the  river  Menun  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Siam,  wLich  is  fituated  6o  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and 
fometimes  as  far  as  Louvo,  which  is  (;o  miles  higher. 
The  winds  blow  from  the  weft  and  north  in  Odlober, 
when  the  rain  ceafes.  In  N.wember  and  December  the 
winds  blow  diy  from  the  north,  and  the  waters  being 
in  a  few  days  reduced  to  their  ancient  channels,  the 
tides  become  fo  infen/  ble,  that  the  water  is  frefh  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  t  Siam  there  is  never  more  than 
one  flood  and  one  ebb  in  the  fpace  o  '  >4  hours.  In 
January  the  wind  blow's  from  the  eaft,  and  in  February 
from  the  eaft  and  fouth.  Wlien  the  wind  is  at  eaft, 
the  current  fets  to  the  weft;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  wind  is  at  weft,  the  currents  run  to  the  eaft- 
ward. 

A«  this  country  is  fituated  near  the  tropic,  it  muft 
neceflaiily  be  very  hot;  but  yet,  as  in  other  places 
nearly  of  the  fame  latitude,  when  the  fur^,  is  verticcii  and 
iiiines  with  a  moft  intenfe  heat,  the  inhabitants  are  fo 
Screened  by  the  clouds,  and  the  air  is  fo  refreflicd  by 
a  deluge  of  rain  that  overflows  the  plains  w^hich  the 
people  chiefly  inhabit,  that  the  heat  is  very  fiipportable. 

^  The  cooleft  wind  blows  in  December  and  January. 
Vegeiable  The  vegetable  produce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  rice 
protiuc-  -tnd  wheat,  befldes  tropical  and  a  few  European  fruits, 
noiii.  Siamefe  prepare  the  land  for  tillage  as  foon  as 

the  earth  is  fuftlciently  moifleiied  by  the  floods.  They 
plant  their  rice  before  the  waters  rife  to  any  confider- 
able  height,  and,  as  tliey  rife  flowly,  the  rice  keeps 
pace  with  them,  and  the  ear  is  always  above  the  water. 
They  reap  their  corn  when  the  water  retires,  and  fome¬ 
times  go  in  boats  to  cut  it  while  the  waters  are  upon 
the  ground.  They  alfo  fow  rice  in  fcveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  that  are  not  overflowed,  and  this  is  thought 
better  tafted,  and  will  keep  longer,  than  the  other ;  but 
they  are  forced  to  fupply  thefe  fields  conftantly  with 
w'ater,  while  the  rice  is  growing,  from  bafins  and  ponds 
tfiat  lie  about  them. 

VoL.  XVII.  Fart  IL 


They  have  no  European  fruits  except  oranges,  !e-  Siam, 
mons,  citrons,  and  pomegranates.  They  have  bananas, 

Indian  figs,  jaques,  durions,  mangoes,  mangoftans,  ta¬ 
marinds,  ananas,  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  they  have  alfo  abun¬ 
dance  of  pepper  and  fugar  canes.  Lhe  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees  which  make  good  mafts.  The  ve¬ 
getable  of  greateft  ufe  in  the  country  is  the  bamboo, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  rnarfhy  foils,  and  is  often  found 
of  a  prodigious  fize.  Cotton  trees  are  found  in  great 
numbers  ;  and  others  that  yield  capocy  a  very  fine  cot¬ 
ton  wool,  but  fo  fliort  as  to  be  unfit  for  fpinning, 
though  it  anfwers  very  well  for  ftuffing  mattrefl'es  and 
pillows.  ^ 

There  is  no  country  where  elephants  abound  more  .kcimals. 
than  in  Siam,  or  where  they  are  held  in  greater  venera¬ 
tion.  They  have  a  few  horfes,  Iheep,  and  goats,  be- 
fides  oxen  and  buffaloes  ;  but  they  have  no  good  ani¬ 
mal  food  except  the  flefli  of  ho  t>s,  their  beef  and  mutton 
being  of  a  very  indifferent  quality.  ^ 

^  The  Siamefe  are  of  fmall  ftature,  but  well  proper- Dcfc^ptlon 
tioned ;  their  complexions  are  fwarthy  :  the  faces  of  of  he  inha. 
both  the  men  and  women  are  broad,  and  their  fore-  hitant». 
heads,  fuddenly  contra<fling,  terminate  in  a  point,  as 
well  as  their  chins.  They  have  fmall  black  eyes,  hol¬ 
low  jaws,  large  mouths,  and  thick  pale  lips.  Their 
teeth  are  dyed  black,  their  nnfes  are  fliort  and  round  at 
the  end,  and  they  have  large  ears^  which  they  think 
very  beautiful.  Their  hair  is  thick  and  lank,  and  both 
fexes  cut  it  fo  fliort  that  it  reaches  no  lower  than  their 
ears ;  the  women  make  it  ftand  up  on  their  foreheads  ; 
and  the  men  ftiave  their  beards.  ^ 

People  of  diftinftion  wear  a  piece  of  calico  tied  Drefs. 

about  their  loins,  that  reaches  down  to  their  knees. _ 

The  men  bring  ^  up  this  cloth  between  their  legs,  and 
tuck  it  into  their  girdles,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  pair  of  breeches.  They  have  alfo  a  muflin  fliirt 
without  a  collar,  with  wide  fleeves,  no  wriftbands,  and 
the  bofom  open.  In  winter  they  wear  a  piece  of  ftufF 
or  painted  linen  over  their  flioulders,  like  a  mantle,  and 
wind  it  about  their  arms. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  diftinguiflied  by  wearing  a  veil 
of  brocaded  fatin,  with  ftraight  fleeves  that  reach  down 
to  the  wrift,  under  fuch  a  fliirt  as  we  have  juft  deferi- 
bed,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  fubjefl  to  wear  this 
drefs  iinlefs  he  receives  it  from  the  king.  They  wear 
flippers  with  piked  toes  turned  up,  but  no  ftockings. 

The  king  fometimes  prefents  a  military  veil  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  ;  this  is  buttoned  before,  and  reaches  to  the 
knees  ;  but  the  fleeves  are  wide,  and  come  no  lower 
than  the  elbows.  All  the  retinue  of  the  king,  either 
in  war  or  in  hunting,  are  clothed  in  red.  The  king 
wears  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  encompaffed 
by  a  coronet  or  circle  of  precious  ftones,  and  thofe  of 
his  officers  have  a  circle  of  gold,  filver,  or  of  vermilion 
gilt,  to  diftingiufli  their  quality  ;  and  thefe  caps  are  fa- 
ftened  with  a  Itay  under  the  chin  ;  they  are  only  worn 
when  they  are  in  the  king’s  prefence,  or  when  they  pre- 
lide  in  courts  of  juftice,  and  on  other  extraordinary  oc- 
caiions.  They  have  alfo  hats  for  travelling ;  but,  in 
general,  few  people  cover  their  heads  notwithftanding 
the  feorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  women  alfo  wrap  a  cloth  about  their  middle, 
which  hangs  down  to  the  calf  of  their  legs.  They  co¬ 
ver  their  breafts  with  another  cloth,  the  ends  of  which 
hang  over  their  ftiouldcrs.  But  they  have  no  garment 


cor- 
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Siam,  correfponding  to  a  fbift,  nor  arty  covering  for  their 
heads  but  their  hair.  The  common  people  are  al- 
iTioit  naked,  and  wear  neither  Ihoes  nor  flippers.  The 
women  wear  as  many  rings  on  the  three  lait  Bngers  of 
each  hand  as  they  can  keep  on,  and  bracelets  upon  their 
wrifts  and  ancles,  with  pendants  in  their  ears  fnaped  like 
a  pear. 

Manners  For  an  inferior  to  Hand  before  a  fuperior  is  deemed 
and  cu-  infolent ;  and  therefore  flaves  and  people  of  inferior 
flon-s.  upon  their  heels,  with  their  heads  a  little  in¬ 

clined,  and  their  joined  hands  lifted  up  to  their  fore- 
lieads.  In  pafTing  by  a  fuperior  they  bend  their  bodies, 
joining  their  hands,  and  lifting  them  toward  their  heads 
in  proportion  to  the  refpeft  they  would  fliow.  When 
an  inferior  pays  a  vilit,  he  enters  the  room  ftooping, 
proftrates  himfelf,  and  then  remains  upon  his  knees, 
fitting  upon  his  heels  without  fpeaking  a  word  till  he 
is  addrelTed  by  the  perfon  whom  he  vilits  ;  for  he  that 
is  of  the  higheft  quality  muft  always  fpeak  firfl.  If  a 
perfon  of  rank  vlfits  an  inferior,  he  wiks  upright,  and 
the  mafter  of  the  honfe  receives  him  at  the  door,  and 
waits  on  him  fo  far  when  he  goes  away,  but  never  far¬ 
ther. 

The  highell  part  of  the  honfe  is  efleemed  the  moft 
honourable,  and  no  perfon  cares  to  lodge  under  ano¬ 
ther's  feet.  The  Siamefe  indeed  have  but  one  (lory, 
blit  the  rooms  rife  gradually,  and  the  innerinoft,  which 
are  the  higheft,  are  always  the  moll  honourable.  When 
the  Siamefe  ambaflador  came  to  the  French  court, 
fome  of  his  retinue  were  lodged  in  a  floor  over  the  am- 
i,  baflador’s  head ;  but  they  no  fooncr  knew  it,  than  they 

wTre  ftruck  with  the  greatefl  confternation,  and  ran 
down  tearing  their  hair  at  the  thoughts  of  being  guil¬ 
ty  of  v/hat  they  confidered  as  fo  unpardonable  a 
crime. 

The  Siamefe  never  permit  fiich  familiarities  as  are 
pradlifed  by  gentlemen  in  Europe.  Eafinefs  of  accefs, 
and  affability  to  inferiors,  is  in  that  part  of  the  world 
thought  a  fign  of  weaknefs,  and  yet  they  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  fome  things  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  ill 
breeding  among  us ;  fiich  as  belching  in  company, 
which  no  man  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  fo  much  as 
hoids  his  hand  before  his  mouth.  They  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  refpedl  for  the  head,  and  it  is  the  greatefl  af¬ 
front  to  flroke  or  touch  that  of  another  perfon  ;  nay, 
their  cap  rnufl  not  be  ufed  with  too  much  familiarity  ; 
for  when  a  fervant  carries  it,  it  is  put  on  a  flick  and  held 
^.bove  his  head  ;  and  when  the  mailer  flands  Hill  the 
flick  is  fet  down,  it  having  a  foot  to  ftand  upon.  They 
alfo  fliow  their  refpe6l  by  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
head  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  receive  a  letter  from 
any  one  for  whom  they  have  a  great  refpedl,.  they  im¬ 
mediately  hold  it  up  to  their  heads,  and  fometimes  lay 
g  it  upon  their  heads. 

Cfeniiis  and  'f  'hey  are  efleemed  an  ingenious  people,  and  though 
difpcfitiors  rather  Indolent  than  adlive  in  difpolition,  they  are  not 
addidled  to  the  voluptuous  vices  which  often  accompa¬ 
ny  a  Hate  of  eafe,  being  remarkably  chafle  and  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  even  holding  drunkennefs  in  abhorrence. — 
They  are,  however,  accounted  infolent  towards  their 
inferiors,  and  equally  obfequious  to  thofe  above  them ; 
the  latter  of  which  qualities  appears  to  be  particularly 
inculcated  from  their  earliefl  youth.  In  general,  their 
behaviour  is  extremely  modefl,  and  they  are  averfe  to 
loquacity.  Like  the  Chinefe,  they  avoid  fpeaking  m 


the  firfl  perfon  ;  and  when  they  addrefs  a  lady,  it  is  ul- 
ways  with  fome  rcfpedlful  epithet,  infinuating  perfonal 
aecomplifhments. 

No  man  in  this  country  learns  any  particular  trade, 
but  has  a  general  knowledge  of  all  that  are  commonly 
pradlifed,  and  every  one  works  fix  months  for  the  king 
by  rotation  ;  at  which  time,  if  he  fhonld  be  found  per- 
fedlly  ignorant  of  the  bufmefs  he  is  fet  about,  he  is 
doomed  to  fiiffer  the  bafliiiado.  The  confequence  of 
this  burdenfome  fervice  is,  that  no  man  endeavourr  ^ 

to  excel  in  his  bufmefs,  left  he  fhonld  be  obliged  to 
pradiife  it  as  long  as  he  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  extremely  op-  Gov«n# 
preflive,  the  king  being  not  only  fovereign  but  proprie-  ment. 
tor  of  all  the  lands,  and  chief  merchant  like  wife  ;  by 
which  means  lie  monopolizes  almoft  the  whole  traffic, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  fubjedfs.  The  crown  is 
faid  to  be  hereditary,  but  it  is  often  transferred  by  re¬ 
volutions,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  abufe  of  power 
in  thofe  who  exercife  the  royal  office.  In  his  palace, 
the  king  is  attended  by  women,  who  not  only  prepare 
his  food,  and  wait  on  him  at  table,  but  even  perform 
the  part  of  valets,  and  put  on  all  his  clothes,  except  his 
cap,  which  is  confidered  as  too  facred  to  be  touched 
by  any  hand  but  liis  own.  He  (hows  himfelf  to  the 
people  only  twice  a-year,  when  he  diftributes  his  alms 
to  the  talapoins  or  priefts  ;  and  on  thofe  occafions  he 
always  appears  in  an  elevated  fituation,  or  mounted  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant.  When  he  takes  the  diverfion 
of  hunting,  he  is  as  ufual  attended  by  his  women  on 
foot,  preceded  by  a  guard  of  200  men,  who  drive  all 
the  people  from  the  roads  through  which  they  are  to 
pafs  ;  and  when  the  king  ftops,  all  his  attendants  fall 
upon  their  faces  on  the  ground. 

All  their  proceedings  in  law  are  committed  to  wri-  Forms  of 
ting,  and  none  is  fuffered  to  exhibit  a  charge  again  ft 
another,  without  giving  fecurity  to  profecute  it,  and 
anfwer  the  damages  if  he  does  not  prove  the  fad  againft 
the  perfon  accufed.  When  a  perfon-  intends  to  profe¬ 
cute  another,  he  draws  up  a  petition,  in  w^hich  he  fets 
forth  his  complaint,  and  prefents  it  to  the  nai,  or  head 
of  the  band  to  which  he  belongs,  who  tranfmits  it  to 
the  governor  ;  and  if  the  complaint  appears  frivolous, 
the  profecutor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
fhonld  be  punifhed  ;  but  the  magiftrates  generally  en¬ 
courage  profecutions  on  account  of  the  perquifites  they 
bring  to  their  office. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hearing,  the  parties 
are  feveral  days  called  into  court,  and  perfuaded  to 
agree  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  form. 

At  length  the  governor  appoints  a  day  for  all  parties 
to  attend  ;  and  being  come  into  court,  the  clerk  reads 
the  procefs  and  opinion  of  his  aflbeiates,  and  then  the 
governor  examines  upon  what  reafons  their  opinions 
are  founded  ;  which  being  explained  to  him,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  pafs  judgment. 

When  fufficient  proofs  are  wanting,  they  have  ve-Xrlal  byoi^ 
courfe  to  an  ordeal  trial,  like  that  of  our  Saxon  ance-deal. 
ftors  :  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  walk  upon 
burning  coals,  and  he  that  efcapes  unhurt  is  adjudged 
to  be  in  the  right fometimes  the  proof  is  made  by  put¬ 
ting  their  hands  in  boiling  oil ;  and  in  both  thefe  trials, 
by  fome  peculiar  management,  one  or  the  other  is  faid 
to  remain  unhurt.  I'hey  have  alfo  a  proof  by  water. 
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s^ni,  m  which  he  who  remains  longeH  under  it  Is  ellcemed 
innocent.  They  have  another  proof,  by  fwallowingr 
pills,  which  wheir  priefts  adminifter  with  fevere  impreca¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  party  who  keeps  them  in  his  ftomach 
without  vomiting  is  thought  to  be  Innocent. 

All  thefe  trials  are  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  people  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  frequently 
diredls  them  to  be  performed,  when  crimes  come  before 
him  by  way  of  appeal.  Sometimes  he  orders  both  the 
informer  and  prifoner  to  be  thrown  to  the  tigers  :  and 
the  perfon  that  efcapes  by  his  not  being  feized  upon  by 
thofe  beads,  is  fuffieiently  juftified. 

They  maintain  the  dodrine  of  tranfmigration,  belie- 

oi'ifliom.  pre-exiflent  date,  and  that  they  (hall  pafs  into 

other  bodies  till  they  are  fufliciently  purified  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  paradife.  They  believe  likewife  that  th« 
foul  is  material,  but  not  fiibjeft  to  the  touch  ;  that  it 
retains  the  human  figure  after  quitting  a  body  of  that 
Ipecies  ;  and  that  when  it  appears  to  perfons  with  whom 
it  was  acquainted,  which  they  fuppofe  it  to  do,  the 
wounds  of  one  that  has  been  murdered  will  then  be  vi- 
fible.  They  are  of  opinion  that  no  man  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  pimifhed  ;  that  the  good,  after  feveral  tranfmigra- 
tions,  will  enjoy  perpetual  happinefs ;  but  that  thofe 
who  are  not  reformed  will  be  doomed  to  tranfmigra¬ 
tion  to  all  eternity.  They  believe  in  the  exidence  of  a 
,  Supreme  Being  ;  but  the  objedfs  of  their  adoration  are 
departed  faints,  whom  they  confider  as  mediators  or  in- 
terceffors  for  them  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  this  mime- 
rous  tribe  both  temples  and  images  are  eredled. 

^larriagcs.  The  men  of  this  country  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 
women ;  but  excepting  one,  who  is  a  wife  by  contrail:, 
the  others  are  only  concubines,  and  their  children  deem¬ 
ed  incapable  of  any  legal  inheritance.  Previous  to  eve- 
ry  nuptial  contract,  an  adrologer  mud  be  confulted, 
who  calculates  the  nativity  of  the  partiee,  and  deter¬ 
mines  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  prove  fortunate 
or  otherwife.  When  his  prognodicatlon  is  favourable, 
the  lover  is  permitted  to  vifit  his  midrefs  three  times, 
at  the  lad  of  which  interviews  the  relations  being  pre- 
fent,^  the  marriage  portion  is  paid,  when,  without  any 
religious  ceremony  performed,  the  nuptials  are  reckon¬ 
ed  complete,  and  foon  after  confiimmated.  A  few  days 
after  the  talapoin  vlfits  the  mariied  couple,  fprlnkles 
tliem  with  water,  and  repeats  a  prayer  for  their  pro- 

14  fperity. 

Funerals.  The  praAice  in  Slam  refpedling  funerals,  is  both  to 
burn  and  bury  the  dead.  The  corpfe  being  laid  upon 
the  pile,  it  is  fuffered  to  burn  till  a  conliderable  part  is 
confumed,  when  the  remainder  is  interred  in  a  burying- 
place  contiguous  to  fome  temple.  The  reafon  which 
they  give  for  not  burning  it  entirely  to  afhes  is,  that 
they  fuppofe  the  deceafed  to  be  happy  when  part  of 
his  remains  efcapes  the  fire.  Indead  of  a  tombdone, 
they  eredl  a  pyramid  over  the  grave.  It  formerly  was 
the  cudom  to  bury  treafure  with  the  corpfe  ;  but  long¬ 
er  experience  evincing,  that  the  facrilegious  light  in 
which  robbing  the  graves  was  confidered  did  not  pre* 
vent  the  crime,  they  now  difeontinue  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice,  and  indead  of  treafure  bury  only  painted  papers 

15  and  other  trifles. 

Rivers.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Menan  and  the  Me- 
con,  which  rife  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  and  run 
to  the  fouth  ;  the  former  pafllng  by  the  city  of  Siam, 
l^ls  into  the  bay  of  tlie  fame  name,  in  the  1 3th  de¬ 


gree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  latter  running  through 
Taos  and  Cambodia,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian 
ocean  in  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude.  t  T,  -^-V,  ^ 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  Siam,  called  by  the  na-  16 
tives  Siyot/joya^  fitiiated  in  the  loid  degree  of  ead  longi-  Befcrip- 
tude,  and  in  the  1 4th  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  al-  * ^  ^ 
mod  encompafled  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Menan.  It 
is  about  10  miles  in  circumference  within  the  walls,  but 
not  a  fixth  part  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings. 

In  the  vacant  fpaces  there  are  near  300  pagodas  or 
temples,  round  which  are  fcattered  the  convents  of  the 
prieds  and  their  burying-places.  The  dreets  of  the 
city  are  fpacious,  and  fome  have  canals  running  through 
them,  over  which  is  a  great  number  of  bridges.  The 
houfes  dand  on  pillais  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  are 
built  of  the  fame  materials  ;  the  communication  between 
different  families,  during  the  winter  feafon,  being  carri¬ 
ed  on  as  in  other  tropical  countries  by  means  of  boats. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  feveral  tenements  are  fe- 
parated  by  a  pallifado,  within  which  the  cattle  are  hou- 
fed  in  barns,  ereded  likewife  upon  pillars,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  annual  inundation. 

SIBBALDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
pentagynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fydem  arranged  under 
the  35th  order,  Senticof^.  The  calyx  is  divided  into 
ten  fegments.  The  petals  are  five,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  calyx.  'Fhe  dyles  are  attached  to  the  fide  of 
the  germens.  The  feeds  are  five.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  procumbens,  ere8ay  and 
altaica.  The  procumbeiis,  or  reclining  fibbaldia,  is  a 
native  of  North  Britain,  having  never  been  diicovered  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifiand.  It  grows  on  Ben-Lo- 
mond  and  Ben-Mor,  within  a  mile  of  the  fummit.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  by  a  procumbent  or  trailing  ftein ;  by 
three  leaves  growing  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  footftalk, 
which  are  trifid  at  the  extremity,  and  fome  what  hairy. 

The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  blofTom  in  July  or  Au- 
guft. 

SIBENICO,  or  Se  BEN  ICO,  the  name  of  a  city  and 
province  of  Dalmatia.  The  province  of  Sibenico  runs 
along  the  fea  for  more  than  30  miles ;  reaches  in  fome 
places  above  20  miles  within  land,  and  comprehends 
above  70  iflands.  The  city  of  Sibenico  is  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cherca,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 

3^^  miles  north  of  Spalatto,  and  25  fouth-eaft  of  Zara. 

E.  Long.  16*^  46',  N.  Lat.  440  17'.  It  belongs  to 
the  Venetians.  It  is  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  caftle, 
which  held  out  againft  repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks, 
and  towards  the  fea  by  a  fort.  ^ 

SIBERIA,  a  larg-e  Country,  comprehending  the  Boundaries 
moft  northerly  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  Afia.  It^^^  extent* 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  ealtern  ocean  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Great  Tartary ;  on  the  weft  by  Ruffia  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  about  2000 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  750  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  ^ 

At  what  time  this  country  was  -firft  inhabited,  orConqueied 
by  whom  It  was  peopled,  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
but  writings  have  been  found  in  it  when  it  was  difeover- 
ed,  which  fhows  that  it  muft  have  been  early  known  to 
a  civilized  peoplef .  The  Ruffians,  from  whom  we  have  ^ 
received  our  knowledge,  knew  nothing  of  it  before  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  In  the  reign  of  John  Eafilo- 
witz  1.  indeed,  an  incurfion  had  been  made  into  Siberia, 
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and  foTiic  Tartar  tribes  fubdued:  but  tbefe  conquefts  were 
not  permanent ;  and  we  hear  of  no  further  communica¬ 
tion  between  Rufiia  and  Siberia  till  the  time  of  John 
Bafilowitz  II.  It  was  opened  again  at  that  time  by 
means  of  one  Anika  StrogonofF,  a  Ruffian  merchant 
who  had  eftabliflicd  fom.e  falt-works  at  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Archangel.  This  man  carried  on  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north -weft  parts  of 
Siberia,  who  brought  every  year  to  the  town  above- 
mentioned  large  quantities  of  the  finell  furs.  Thus 
he  acquired  a  very  confiderable  fortune  in  a  fhort  time ; 
when  at  laft  the  czar,  perceiving  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  his  fiibjefts  from  having  a  regular  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  Siberia,  determined  to  enlarge  the  com¬ 
munication  which  was  already  opened.  With  this  view 
he  fent  into  Siberia  a  body  of  troops,  which  eroded 
the  Yugorian  mountains,  that  form  part  of  the  north- 
eaftern  boundary  of  Europe.  They  feem,  however, 
not  to  have  pafTed  the  Irtifli,  or  to  have  penetrated  far¬ 
ther  than  the  weifern  branch  of  the  river  Oby.  Some 
Tartar  tribes  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  a  chief 
named  Tedlger  confented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
looo  fables.  But  this  produced  no  lading  advantage 
to  Ruffiia  ;  for,  foon  after,  Yediger  was  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Kutchum  Khan,  a  defeendant  of  the 
great  Jenghiz  Khan  ;  and  thus  the  allegiance  of  this 
country  to  Ruffia  was  difiblved. 

For  fome  time  we  hear  of  no  further  attempts  made 
by  the  Ruffians  on  Siberia;  but  in  1577  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  conqueil  was  laid  by  one  Yermac 
TemofeefF,  a  Coffiack  of  the  Don.  This  man  was  at 
firft  the  head  of  a  party  of  banditti  who  infefted  the 
Ruffians  in  the  province  of  Cafan  ;  but  being  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  the  czar,  he  retired  with  6:^00  of  his 
followers  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  province. 
Continuing  his  courfe  dill  eadward,  he  came  to  Orel, 
the  mod  eaderly  of  all  the  Ruffian  fettlements.  Here 
he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  !  but  his  redlefs  genius 
did  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  date  of  inadlivity  ;  and  from  the  intelligence  lie  pro¬ 
cured  concerning  the  fituation  of  the  neighbouring 
Tartars  of  Siberia,  he  turned  his  arms  towards  that 
quarter. 

Siberia  was  at  that  time  partly  divided  among  a 
number  of  feparate  princes,  and  j:fertly  inhabited  by 
the  various  tribes  of  independent  Tartars.  Of  the 
of  the  Ruf •  Kutchum  Khan  was  the  mod  powerful  fove- 

‘i  ^  *  reign.  His  dominions  confided  of  that  tradi  of  coun- 
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try  which  now  forms  the  fouth-wedern  part  of  the  pro-  Siberia. 
vInce  of  Tebolfk  ;  and  dretched  from  the  banks  of 
the  Irtidi  and  Oby  to  tliofe  of  the  'Bobol  and  Tura. 

His  principal  refidencc  was  at  Sibir,  a  fmall  fortrefs 
upon  the  river  Irtidi,  not  far  from  the  prefent  town  of 
Toboldc,  and  of  which  fome  ruins  are  dill  to  be  feen. 

After  a  courfe  of  unremitted  fatigue,  and  a  feries  of 
vidlories  which  almod  exceed  belief,  but  of  which  we 
have  not  room  to  give  the  detail,  our  intrepid  adventu¬ 
rer  difpodeded  this  prince  of  his  dominions,  and  featecl 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Sibir.  The  number  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  however,  being  greatly  reduced,  and  perceiving 
he  could  not  depend  on  the  affedrion  of  his  new  lub- 
jedls,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  czar  of  Mufeovy,  and  made 
a  tender  of  his  new  acqiilfitions  to  that  monarch,  upon 
condition  of  receiving  immediate  and  effedlual  fupport. 

This  propofal  was  received  with  the  greated  fatisfac- 
tion  by  the  czar ;  who  granted  him  a  pardon  tor 
all  former  offences,  and  fent  him  tlie  required  fuc- 
cours.  Yermac,  however,  being  foon  after  drowned  in 
an  unfuccelsful  excurfion,  the  Ruffian.s  began  to  lofe 
their  footing  in  the  country.  But  frefh  reinforcements 
being  feafonably  fent,  they  not  only  recovered  their 
ground,  but  pudied  their  conqueds  far  and  wide  ; 
wherever  they  appeared,  the  Tartars  were  either  redu¬ 
ced  or  exterminated.  New  towns  were  built,  and  co¬ 
lonics  were  planted  on  all  fides.  Before  a  century  had 
well  elapfed,  all  that  vad  tra£l  of  countiy  now  called 
Siberia^  which  dretches  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to 
the  Eadern  Ocean,  and. from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the 
prefent  frontiers  of  China,  was  annexed  to  the  Ruffian 
dominions.  ^ 

The  air  of  Siberia  Is,  in  general,^extremely  piercing.  Climate*- 
the  cold  there  being  more  fevere  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  Siberian  rivers  are 
frozen  very  early,  and  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  th^ 
ice  is  thawed  (a).  If  the  corn  does  not  ripen  in  Aui^udi, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  harved  in  this  country  ;  and  in 
the  province  of  Jenifeifk  it  is  fometimes  covered  with 
fnow  before  the  peafants  can  reap  it.  To  defend  the 
inhabitants  againd  this  extreme  feverity  of  the  climate. 
Providence  feems  more  liberally  to  have  dealt  out  to 
them  wood  for  fuel  and  furs  for  clothing.  As  the  win¬ 
ter’s  day  in  the  north  parts  of  Siberia  lad  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  dorms  and  flakes,  of  fnow  darken  the 
air  fo  much,  that  the  inhabitants,  even  at  noon,  cannot 
fee  to  do  any  thing  without  artificial  lights,  they  deep 
away  the  greated  part  of  that  fcafon. 

Thefe 


(a)  M.  Gmelin,  M.  Muller,  and  two  other  philbfophers,  fet  out  in  the  year  1 733  to  explore  the  dreary  regions 
of  Siberia,  by  defire  of  the  emprefs  Anne  of  Ruffia.  After  fpending  nine  yearns  and  a  half  in  obferving  every 
thing  that  was  remarkable,  they  returned  to  Peterfburgh  ;  and  an  account  of  this  Journey  was  publifhed  by  M.. 
Gmelin.  In  order  to  examine  how  far  the  frod  had  penetrated  into,  the  ground,  M.  Gmelin,  on  the  1 8th  of 
June,  at  a  place  called  Jacutia,  ordered  the  earth  to  be  dug  in  high  ground  ;  they  found  mould  to  the  depth  of 
II  inches,  under  which  they  met  with  loofe  fand  to  two  feet  and  a  half  further,  after  which  it  grew  harder,  and 
at  half  a  foot  deeper  fo  hard  as.  fcarce  to  give  way  to  the.  tools  y  fo  that  the  ground  dill  remained  unthawed  at 
not  lefs  than  the  depth  of  four  feet.  He  made  the  feme  experiment  in  a  lower  fituation  ;  the  foil  was  10  inches 
deep,  after  that  a  loofe  fend  for  two  feet  and  ten  inches,  below  which  all  was  frozen  and  hard.  At  Jacutia  tlx 
inhabitants  preferve  in  cellars  feveral  forts  of  berries,  which  they  reckon  among  their  dainties,  perfedfly  good  and 
fredi  the  whole  year,  though  thefe  cellars  are  fcarce  a  fathom  deep.  At  the  fortrefs  of  Argun,  in  little  more 
than  50  degrees  of  latitude,  the  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  in  many  places  is  never  thawed  above  a  yard  and 
half,  and  that  the  internal  cold  of  the  earth  will  fcarce  permit  a  well  to  be  dug,  of  which  they  bring  an  indance 
that  happened  not  long  before  the  author’s  arrival  at  that  place.  They  defigned  to  fink  a,  v{dl  near  a  houfc  at 

fome 
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Siberia.  Thefe  fevere  winters  are  rapidly  fucceeded  by  fum- 
mers,  In  which  the  heat  Is  fo  intenfe  that  the  Tungu- 
fians,  who  h've  in  the  province  of  Jakiitfic,  go  almoft 
naked.  Here  is  fcarcelyany  night  daring  that  feafon  ; 
and  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean  the  fun  appears  continu¬ 
ally  above  the  horizon.  The  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
5  the  earth  are  here  extremely  quick  in  their  growth. 

Soil  ar.d  whole  track  of  land  beyond  the  6oth  degree  of 

produce.  latitude  is  a  barren  watle  ;  for  the  north  part  of 

Siberia  yields  neither  corn  nor  fruits  ;  though  barley  is 
known  frequently  to  come  to  perfedlion  in  Jakutik. — 
For  this  reafon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
are  obliged  to  live  on  hni  and  flefh,  but  the  Ruffians  are 
fupplied  with  corn  from  the  foiithern  parts  of  Siberia, 
where  the  foil  is  furprifingly  fertile.  The  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  lake  of  Baikal,  efpeclally  tow^ards  the  eaft,  as 
far  as  the  river  Argun,  are  remarkably  fruitful  and  plea- 
fant  ;  but  fiich  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
feveral  fine  trafts  of  land,  which  would  make  ample 
returns  to  the  pcafant  for  cultivating  them,  lie  negledl- 
ed.  The  paftures  are  eveclient  in  this  country,  which 
abounds  in  fine  horned  cattle,  horfes,  goats,  &c.  on 
which  tlie  Tartars  chiefly  depend  for  fiibfiftence.  How- 
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ever,  there  are  feveral  fleppes,  or  barren  wafles,  and  tin-  Sib 
Improvable  traAs  in  thefe  parts  ;  and  not  a  iingle  fruit 
tree  Is  to  be  feen.  There  is  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
and  in  feveral  places,  particularly  near  Krafnaia  Slobo- 
da,  the  ground  is  in  a  manner  overrun  with  afparagus 
of  an  extraordinary  height  and  delicious  flavour.  The 
bulbs  of  the  Turkifh  bundes,  and  other  forts  of  lilies, 
are  much  ufed  by  the  Tartars  inflead  of  bread.  This 
want  of  fruit  and  coni  is  richly  compenfated  by  the 
great  quantities  of  wild  and  tame  beafts,  and  fowls,  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  fine  fifh  wkich  the  country  af¬ 
fords  (b.) 

In  that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  near  the  Ice  Sea, 
as  well  as  in  feveral  other  places,  are  woods  of  pine, 
larch,  and  other  trees  ;  befides  which,  a  confiderablc 
quantity  of  wood  is  thrown  afliore  by  the  waves  of 
the  Ice  Sea  ;  but  wTence  it  comes  is  not  yet  afccr- 
tained.  ^ 

Befides  the  wild  fowl  with  which  Siberia  abounds,  WiM 
there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  quadrupeds,  fome  ofl^^^fU, 
which  are  eatable,  and  others  valuable  for  their  fkins 
or  furs. 

The  animals  moft  valued  for  their  flcins  are  the  black 

fox, 


fome  diflance  from  the  river  Argun,  for  wkich  purpofe  they  thawed  the  earth  by  degrees,  and  dug  fome  fathoms 
till  they  had  penetrated  a  fathom  and  half  below  the  level  of  the  river,  but  found  no  fpring.  Hence  perhaps 
we  may  venture  to  afleit,  that  befides  the  great  elevation  of  the  earth  in  thefe  countries,  there  is  another  caufe, 
perhaps  latent  in  the  earth  itfelf,  of  this  extraordinary  cold,  naturally  fuggefied  to  us  by  confideririg  the  cavity 
of  an  old  filver  mine  at  Argun,  which  being  exhaulted  of  its  ore,  now  ferves  the  inhabitants  in  fuminer  time  for 
a  cellar  to  keep  their  provifions:  this  place  is  fo  extremely  cold  as  to  preferve  flefh  meats  from  putrefadlion  in  the 
hottell  fummers,  and  to  fink  the  mercury  in  de  Lifle’s  thermometer  to  146  and  147.  The  author  travelling 
from  Nerfehoi  towards  Argun,  to  vifit  the  works  of  the  filver  mines  in  that  place,  Augufl:  1735,  came  to  the 
river  Orkija,  near  Solonifchaia,  on  July  the  ift,  from  whence  he  arrived  a  little  before  dark  at  the  village  of  Se- 
ventua,  diflant  from  the  river  27  leagues.  In  this  journey  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  for  more  than  faur  leagues 
felt  it  vaftly  cold  ;  fcon  after  they  came  into  a  warm  air,  which  continued  fome  leagues ;  after  which  the  cold  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  thus  are  travellers  fubjedled  to  perpetual  viciflitudes  of  warmth  and  cold.  But  it  is  obferved,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  eaflern  parts  are  colder  than  the  weflern,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  for  as  in  thofe 
eaflern  regions  fome  trads  of  land  are  much  colder  than  the  refl,  their  effe6fs  muft  be  felt  by  the  neighbouring 
parts.  And  this  conjefturc  is  favoured  by  the  thermometrical  obfervations  made  with  M.  de  LTfle’s  inflrument 
in  all  parts  of  Siberia,  in  which  the  mercury  was  deprefled  to  the  226th  degree,  even  in  thofe  parts  that  lie- 
very  much  towards  the  fouth,  as  in  the  territory  of  Selinga,  which  faid  degree  anfwers  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  to  about  55.5  below  o,  but  the  fame  thermometer  fometimes  indicated  a  much  greater  cold.  At  the  fort 
of  Kiriiiga,  on  Feb.  lo-  173B,  at  8  in  the  morning,  the  mercury  flood  at  240,  which  anfwers  nearly  to  72  be¬ 
low  o  in  Fahrenheit’s.  On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  it  was  a  degree  lower.  At  the  fame  pluce,  December 
J  1.  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  flood  at  254  in  Dc  Lifle’s  thermometer,  and  very  near  90  in  Fahrenheit’s;  on 
December  29.  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  263  ;  on  November  27.  at  noon,  at  270  ;  January  9.  at  275,  wHcb 
feveral  deprcfiions  anfwer  In  Fahrenheit’s  to  99.44,  107.73,  and  113.65;  on  January  5.  at  5  in  the  morning, 
at  262,  an  hour  after  at  281,  but  at  eight  o’clock  it  returned  to  250,  and  there  remained  till  6  in  the  aftcrnooi/ 
and  then  rdfc  by  degrees  till  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  flood  at  202.  So  that  the  greatefl  depreflion 
of  the  mercury  anfwers  in  Fahienhcit’s  thermometer  to  120.76  degrees  below  o,  which  is  indeed  very  furprifmo-, 
and  what  no  body  ever  imagined  before.  While  this  cold  lafted  at  Jenifea,  the  fparrows  and  magpies  fell  to  the 
ground,  ftruck  dead,  as  It  were,  with  the  froft,  but  revived  if  they  were  foon  brought  into  a  warm  room.  The 
author  was  told  alfo  that  numbers  of  wild  beafts  were  found  in  the  woods  dead  and  ftiff  with  the  froft,  and  fe¬ 
veral  travellers  It^.d  their  blood  and  juices  quite  frozen  in  their  veflels.  The  air  itfelf  at  that  time  was  fo  dlfmal 
that  you  would  think  it  changed  to  ice,  as  it  was  a  thick  fog,  which  was  nat  dillipable  by  any  exhalations  aa 
in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  the  author  could  fcarce  ftand  three  minutes  in  the  porch  of  his  houfe  for  the  cold. 

(b)  The  oak,  though  frequent  in  Ruffia,  it  is  faid,  is  not  to  be  found  through  this  vafl  region  nearer  than 
the  banks  of  the  Argun  and  Amur,  in  the  dominions  of  China.  The  white  poplar,  the  afpen,  the  black  poplar 
the  common  fallow,  and  feveral  fpccies  of  the  willow,  are  very  common.  The  Norway  and  filver  fir  form 
great  forefts  ;  but  the  former  does  not  grow  beyond  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  latter  not  beyond 
58  degrees.  To  this  dreary  region  of  Siberia,  Europe  is  indebted  for  that  excellent  fpccies  of  oats  called 
j^vena  ^ibirica,  and  our  gardens  are  enlivened  v/ith  the  gay  ^and  brilliant  flowers  brought  from  the  fame 
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fox,  the  fable,  the  hyasna,  the  ermine,  the 
the  beaver,  and  the  lynx.  The  llcin  of  a  real  black  fox 
is  more  eftcemed  than  even  that  of  a  fable,  in  the 
country  near  the  Frozen  Ocean  are  alfo  blue  and  white 
foxes.  The  hneft  fables  come  from  Nertfhinfle  and  Ja- 
kutfle,  the  inhabitants  of  which  places  catch  them  in 
the  mountains  ©f  Stannowoi  Krebet.  The  tributary 
nations  were  formerly  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes  in  the 
ilcins  of  foxes  and  fables  only.  But  now  the  fxins  of 
fquin'cls,  bears,  rein-deer,  &c.  and  fometimes  money, 
are  received  by  way  of  tribute  ;  and  this  not  only  from 
thofe  who  live  near  the  Lena,  but  alfo  in  the  govern* 
.ments  of  Ilindc,  Irkutzk,  Selenginflc,  and  Nertlhinllc. 
When  the  Tartars  firib  became  tributary  to  Riilfia, 
they  brought  their  furs  indiferiminately  as  they  caught 
them,  and  among  them  were  often  fables  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  value  ;  and  formerly,  if  any  trader  brought  with 
him  an  iron  kettle,  they  gave  him  in  exchange  for  it  as 
many  fables  as  it  would  hold.  But  they  are  now  bet- 
ter  acquainted  with  their  value.  1  hey  fell  their  fables 
to  fmugglers  at  a  very  high  price,  and  pay  only  a  ruble 
inftead  of  a  flein  to  the  revenue  officers,  wdio  now  re¬ 
ceive  more  ready  money  than  fables,  by  way  ot  tribute. 
The  fubjedls  plead  the  fcarcity  of  furs,  and  indeed  not 
without  fome  appearance  of  truth. 

Siberia  has  ftill  other  and  more  valuable  treafures  than 
thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned,  d  he  filver  mines  of  Ar¬ 
gun  are  extremely  rich  ;  the  filver  they  produce  yield 
.fome  gold,  and  both  of  thefe  are  found  among  the  cop* 
per  ore  of  iColiwan.  This  country  is  alfo  particularly 
rich  in  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  former  lies  even  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  confiderable  mines  of 
it  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Pillow,  Koliwan,  Plo- 
ffiau,  Wofleerefenffi,  Kufwi,  Alepaik,  and  feveral  others, 
and  in  the  government  of  Krafnoiarffi  (c).  Iron  is  ftill 
more  plentiful  in  all  thefe  places,  and  very  good  ;  but 
that  of  Kamenflci  is  reckoned  the  beft.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  puds  of  thefe  metals  are  annually  export¬ 
ed  from  the  fmelting  houfes,  which  belong  partly  to 
the  crown,  and  partly  to  private  perfons.  Moft  of 
them  lie  in  the  government  of  Catharinenburg.  1  he 
Tartars  alfo  extradl  a  great  quantity  of  iron  from  the 
ore. 

The  topazes  of  Siberia  have  a  fine  luftre,  and  in  open 
fandy  places,  near  the  river  Argun,  as  well  as  on  the 
Banks  of  other  rivers  and  lakes,  are  found  fingle  fmall 
pieces  of  agate.  Here  are  alfo  cornelians  and  green  jaf- 
per  with  red  veins.  The  latter  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
the  deferts  of  Goblflcoi. 

The  famous  marieiiglas,  or  lapis  fpecularis,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  dug  up  in  Siberia,  is  by  fome 
called  Mufeovy  or  Ruffian  glafs ;  and  by  others,  though 
with  lefs  propriety,  ifinglafs.  It  is  a  particular  fpecies 
of  tranfparent  ftone.,  ftrata  like  fo  many  ftieets 

of  paper.  'Phe  matrix,  or  ftone  in  which  it  is  found, 
is  partly  a  light  yellow  quartz,  or  marcaffia,  and  partly 
a  brown  indurated  fluid  ;  and  this  ftone  contains  in  it 
all  the  fpecies  of  the  marienglas.  To  render  the  ma- 
-rienglas  fit  for  ufe,  it  is  fplit  with  a  thin  two-edged 
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but  care  is  taken  that  the  laminae  be  not  too 
thin.  It  is  ufed  for  windows  and  lanterns  all  over  Si-  ^ 
beria,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  looks  very  beautiful ;  its  luftre  and  clearnefs  fur- 
paffing  that  of  the  fineft  glafs,  to  which  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  preferable  for  windows  and  lanterns  of  fliips,  as  it 
will  ftand  the  explofion  of  cannon.  It  is  found  in  the 
greateft  plenty  near  the  river  Witim. 

Siberia  affords  magnets  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  JvIagQcti. 
even  whole  mountains  of  loadftone.  Pit-coal  is  alfo 
dug  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country.  The 
kamennoe  maflo,  a  yellowifh  kind  of  alum,  iindfuous 
and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  like  tophus,  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Kinffioiarik,  Ural,  Altalfh,  Jenifea,  Bai¬ 
kal,  Bargufik,  Lena,  and  feveral  others  in  Siberia.  ii 

In  this  country  are  not  only  a  great  number  of  frefh^ffi 
water  lakes,  but  likewife  feveral  whofe  waters  are  fait  prii.gs, 
and  thefe  reciprocally  change  their  nature,  the  fait  fome¬ 
times  becoming  frefh,  and  the  frefti  changing  into  falinc. 

Some  lakes  alio  dry  up,  and  others  appear  where  none 
were  ever  feen  before.  The  fait  lake  of  Yamufha,  in 
the  province  of  'Tobohlt,  is  the  moft  remarkable  of  all, 
for  it  contains  a  fait  as  white  as  fnow,  confiftiHi^  entire¬ 
ly  of  cubic  cryftals.  One  finds  alfo  in  Siberia  faline 
fprings,  fait  water  brooks,  and  a  hill  of  fait. 

Siberia  affords  many  other  things  which  deferve  no-'" 
tice.  That  ufeful  root  called  rhubarb  grows  in  vaft 
quantities  near  the  city  of  Seleglnflc.  The  curious  ma- 
muth’s  bones  and  horns,  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  Jenefei,  Lena,  and 
litifh,  are  unqtieftionably  the  teeth  and  bones  of  ele¬ 
phants.  But  whether  thefe  elephants  teeth  and  bones 
were  conveyed  to  thefe  northern  regions  by^  the  gene; 
ral  deluge,  or  by  any  other  inundation,  and  were  by* 
degrees  covered  with  earth,  is  a  point  which  might  lead 
us  into  long  and  very  fruitlels  difquilitioiis  ;  w^e  fhall 
therefore  only  obferve,  that  fuch  bones  have  likewife 
been  found  in  Ruffia,  and  even  in  feveral  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  A  kind  of  bones  of  a  ftill  larger  fize  than  thefe 
have  alfo  been  dug  up  in  Siberia,  and  feem  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind.  The  horn  of  the 
whale  called  narnvhal  has  been  found  in  the  earth  near 
the  rivers  Indigiika  and  Anadir  ;  and  the  teeth  of  ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  of  whales,  called  Wolrofs,  about  Anadlrflcoi. 

The  latter  arc  larger  than  the  common  fort,  which  are 
brought  from  Greenland,  Archangel,  and  Kola.  XJ 

The  chain  of  Siberian  mountains  reaches  from 
of  Werchoturie  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  city  of  Orienburg,  in  a  continued 
ridge,  under  the  name  of  the  Uralian  mountains  ;  but 
from  thence  it  alters  its  diredfion  W'cftward.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a  kind  of  boundary  between  Ruffia  Proper 
and  Siberia.  Another  chain  of  hills  divides  Siberia 
from  the  country  of  tfie  Calmucks  and  Mongalians. — 

Thefe  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Irtifli  and  Oby,  are 
called  the  Attaic  or  Golden  Mountidns,  which  name 
they  afterw’^ids  lofe,  particularly  between  the  river  Je- 
iiefei  and  the  Baikal  lake,  where  they  are  called  the 
Sayanian  mountains. 

The 


(c)  The  copper  mines  of  Koliwan,  from  which  gold  and  filver  are  extfaaed,  employ  above  40,300  people. 
The  filver  mines  of  Nertlhinlli,  beyond  lake  Baikal,  employ  above  14,000.  The  whole  revenue  aiifing  from 
tliefe  mines,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  not  lefs  than  L.  679,182,  13  s.  , 
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sibr^srpia,  The  iahabitants  of  Siberia  confift  of  the  Aborigines 
,  ,  or  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Tartars,  and  Ruflians. 

Some  of  thefe  nations  have  no  other  religion  but 
InhabitantfA^at  “*■'  nature;  others  are  Pagans  or  Mahometans, 
and  fome  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Chriiliani- 
or  rather  only  baptifed  by  the  Ruffian  miffiona- 


ty, 

ries. 


SIBTHORPIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  didynaraia,  and  to  the  order  of 
angiofpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  clafTed  with 
thofe  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is 
Ipreading,  and  divided  into  five  parts,  almoft  to  the  bafe. 
The  corolla  is  divided  into  five  parts  in  the  fame  man- 
ner,  which  are  rounded,  equal,  fpreading,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  The  ftamina  grow  in  pairs  at  a 
diltance  from  each  other.  The  capfule  is  compreffed, 
^bicular,  bilocular,  the  partition  being  tranfverfe.— 
1  here  are  two  fpecies,  the  europea  and  evo/vulacea.  The 
europea,  w  baftard  money-wort,  is  a  native  of  South 
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and  foon  after  returned,  when  (he  had  burned  three  of 
the  volumes.  She  alleed  the  fame  price  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  fix  books ;  and  when  Tarquin  -refufed  to  buy  them, 
Ihe  burned  three  more,  and  ftill  perfifted  in  demandino- 
the  fame  fum  of  money  for  the  three  that  were  left.— — 
This  extraordinary  behaviour  aftonillied  Tarquin  ;  he 
bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  inilantly  vanilhed  and 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  Thefe  books  were 
prefetved  with  great  care  by  the  monarch,  and  called 
the  Sibylline  verfes.  A  college  of  pricils  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  them ;  and  fuch  reverence  did  the 
Romans  entertain  for  thefe  prophetic  books,  that  they 
were  confulted  with  the  greateft  folemnity,  and  only 
when  the  Hate  feemed  to  be  in  danger.  When  the  Ca¬ 
pitol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline 
verfes  which  were  depofited  there  oerifiicd  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  ;  and  to  repair  the  loft  which  the  republic 
feemed  to  have  fuftained,  commiffioners  were  immediate- 
ly  fent  to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  colled  whatever 
verfes  could  be  found  of  tlip  infnlf^rl  o* 
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under  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
red  colour.  It  bloffoms  from  July  to  September,  Ld 
IS  found  in  Cornwall  on  the  banks  of  rivulets. 

.  in  pagan  antiquity,  certain  women  faid 

to  haw  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic  fpirit,  and  to 
have  delivered  oracles,  fhowing-  the  fates  and  revolu- 
h  kingdoms.  Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato 

^eaks  of  one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  .lElian  of 

j  ■’  wliicli  is  univerfally 

adopted  by  the  earned.  I'hefe  ten  Sibyls  generally  re- 
fided  111  the  following  places,  Perfia,  Libya,  Delphi, 
Cum*  m  Italy,  Erythr*a,  Samos,  Cum®  in  .lEolia 
Marpeffa  on  the  Hellefpont,  Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and’ 
Tiburtis.  ihe  mod  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  if  that  of 
Cum®  in  Italy,  whom  fome  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthxa,  Demipliile,  Herophile,  Daphne 

It  is  faid,  that 

Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  that  to  make  her 
ftnfible  of  his  paffion  he  offered  to  give  her  whatever 
The  Sibyl  demanded^o  it  1  “ 
years  as  fhe  had  gmms  of  fand  in  her  hand,  but  uiifor^ 
tunately  forgot  to  aflc  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  heahh. 
vigour,  and  bloom,  of  which  fhe  was  then  in  poffeffion 
ihe  ?od  P’rarateH  /l.  r  .  . 


The  god  graTwd’herwqueftrbuX  probably  invented  in  Sicily,  UKoi 

%  tye  paffion  of  her  lover,  Aough  he  offered  hfr  fer!  "  6  ^  2 


tify  the  paffion  of  her  lovel  though  he  oltd  t  fe" 

old  and  decrepit  her  form  decayed,  melancholy  paleneft 
and  haggard  looks  fucceeded  to  bloom  and  cheLfulneft 
She  had  already  lived  about  700  years  when  iEneas 
came  to  Italy,  and,  as  fome  have  imagined,  fhe  had  three 
centuiies  more  to  live  before  her  years  were  as  numerous 
as  the  grains  of  fand  which  fhe  had  in  her  hand.  She 
gave  -Eneas  inflruftions  how  to  find  his  father  in  the 
in.crnal  regions,  and  even  condufted  him  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  hell.  It  was  ufiial  for  the  Sibvl  to  write  her 

heftwTnd  ft  r  -‘--e  of 

Tu  a  1  ’  “  particular  care  in  fuch  as  coii 

fulted  her  to  take  up  the te  leaves  before  they  we.;  dffi 

^  ^  i7  as  their  meaning  then  became  in- 

.0  p.L=  of  TTi"???’  °"f  Sii'y'-  c.™ 
■which  fhe  offered  to^fell  f  ^  with  nine  volumes, 

narch  difreeSed  Z  ^  ^  P"«-  The  mo- 

narcn  unregarded  her,  and  fhe  immediately  difappeared, 


n  CL  1  r  1  •Jiuj'umc  vciies  wnicn  were 

collefted  after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol  is  un- 
knovvn.  There  are  now  many  Sibylline  verfes  extant,, 
but  they  are  reckoned  univerfally  fpurious;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  compofed  in  the  fecond  centurv 
by  fome  of  the  followers  of  Cliriftianity,  who  wilhed  t^ 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  affiffing  the. 
caufe  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious  artifice- 
-n  a  name  given  to  any  inebriating  liquor  by 

Chryfoftom,  Theodoret,  an  A 
1  heophilus  of  Antioch,  who  were  Syrians,  and  who. 
therefore  ought  to  know  the  fignification  and  nature  of 
iicera,  affure  us,  that  it  properly  fignifies  palm-wine. 

I  buy  acknowledges,  that  the  wine  of  the  palm  tree  was 
very  well  known  through  all  the  call,  and  that  it  was 
made  by  taking  a  bnfhel  of  the  dates  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  throwing  them  into  three  gallons  of  water  ;  then 
^neezing  out  the  juice,  it  would  intoxicate  like  wine.' 
The  wme  of  the  palm  tree  is  white  :  when  it  is.drunk 
new.  It  has  the  tafte  of  the  cocoa,  and  is  fweet  as  ho¬ 
ney.  V\  hem  It  IS  kept  longer,  it  grows  ftrong,  and  in- 
keeping,  it  becomes  vinegar. 

^  in  miihc,  denotes  a  kind  of  pay  fpriphtlv 

air,  or  dance,  probably  invented  in  Sicily,  fomewhat  of 
the  nature  of  an  Fnrrli'Bi  i  i  .  ,  . 


Slcer* 


Sicily, 


charaders  g,  or  -g  ,  It  confifls  of  two  ftraiiis  ;  the,  firll 

O'"  meafures. 

ftit^lLY,  IS  a  large  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.Rm.na,  • 
adjoining  to_  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Italy,  and  e^a^id  ex  ^.V 
tends  from  latitude  36“  25'  to  latitude  38^  2?,  and 
from  longitude  12°  50'  to  longitude  ,6°  5'  eaft  from 
London.  Its  greateft  length  210  miles,  breadth  133. 
circumference  6:0  j  its  form  triangular,  the  three  ll- 
gles  being  the  promontories  of  Pdorum,  Pachyniim,  and 
L.lyb*un,,  or  as  they  are  now  called  the  Faro,  Capo 
Paffaro,  and  Capo  Boco.  It  is  divided  from  Italy  by 
the  ftmits  of  Meffina,  reaching  from  the  Tower  of  Fa- 

the  northerly  part  of  the  illand,  to, 

the  Capo  or  the  Cape  of  Arms,  the  moft  fou- 

thern  part  of  Calabria.  Thefe  ftraits,  by  the  Latins 
called  J^refum  Stculum,  by  the  Italians  II  ^Fare  di  MeZ 
fina  and  by  us  the  Fare  of  Meffina,  between  iz 
and  15  iniles  over  in  the  broadeft  places,  and  in  the  nar- 
rowe  I  about  a  imlc  and  an  half ;  infomucb  that  when. 

lyjjpilins: 


Sicily. 


Hlflory  di:« 
rin  •  tIic  fa< 
bio  js 

age#* 
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Meffina  was  taken  by  the  Carthaglmans,  many  of  the  chd*. 

inlnbltants  ^  ontaly  Hence  has  arifen  and  Catana,  after  hiving  driven  out  the  Siculi,  who  in- 

mmg  to  Sicily  was  originally  join-  habited  that  trad.  bout  the  fame  time  Lam.s,  with 

rd  rre  " 

-rrStSiTbS^ 

the  ancients  to  Bt  taDuious  ,  aim  y  .it  hp  huAt  the  citv  of  Thapfus,  where  he 

felvcs  with  fpeaking  oi  11  as  a  thing  ai  to  lave  ap-  ^^e^^  ^  colony  left  I'hapfus  ;  and 

•  ntl-u-  this  ifland  was  called  Slcama,  Sicilia,  and  under  the  condud  of,Hyblon  king  of  the  Siculi,  found- 

Sion.  Sic*.  P“P“  “  Su'i.n'.lc  figure,  rioj their  .bofie  .t  Meg.r.,  they  lent  one  P.ni.lut,  ..ho 

i  eVir'S'Sbi.tt.TcI’ollg  .0  the  tefpJ.ble 

to  Mount  Etna  ,  but  ot  their  o  g  -r  „g  leg  each  a  colony  of  their  countrymen,  and  jointly 

except  what  is  related  by  the  poets.  ^  fter  them  came  tan  led  eacn  y 

tbeSicani,  who  called  themfelves  the  or.g.iial  nhabi.  the  city  ot  Oela  on^^^^ 

tants  of  the  country  ;  but  fevcral  -"<=-"t_h.ftonans  m-  bhft.ng  tn  their^^new^ftt^^ 

form  us  that  they  came  fiom  a  coun  ty  m  ■  p  •nViahifants  of  Gela  founded  Agrisrentum  108  years  af- 

tered  by  the  river  Sieonus.  Diodorus,  however  ^  of  jtt.odueed  the  flme  euf- 

opinio.  „*Z IhS  “Vi"  H-  !««'*«"  V  f„  ylL.  nfrcj  Z...I.  w„  built  bg 

i:rlflva;..S%pj.d.b.^  IE:  sSdlvsvr..!Sio‘i?^^^ 

„d  i„po>re  the  ground  »  the  ..ngbb«urb«^^^^^  E%S  .t  fet.l  IV  \b^  lire  undr,  the  Pcrfi.u 

which  was  the  moll  Iruittul  part  ot  ‘he  tlland  .  they  to  leeK  new  ^naxales,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 

built  feveral  fmall  towns  and  villages  on  e  u  y  •  ancient  proprietors  ;  and,  dividing  his 

cure  themfelves  againft  ’and  diftHa  lands  amongft  his  followL,  cdled  the  city  />/#«  v  or 

governed,  not  by  SiTwhich  was  the  name  of  his  native  city  in  Pelo- 

by  Its  own  kint^*  thus  they  uvea  nn  .^uia  u  rhp  ritv  of  Himera  was  founded  by  the 

Jpow  out  flames  and  ^rdts  „nd^  tKilftfon  of 

ern  parts  of  the  ifland,  w  hich  they  Sacon  •  but  peooled  by  the  Chalcidians  and  fome  Syra- 

iiaVa":  :f  ■Ei;!:5r.."dVd“  TbVff;^  Vbi  b-d  u  drire.  o..  b,  co..,.., 

among  the  Sicani,  and  ^  ^  Ihe  «•€-  ^  The  Syracufians  built  Aerse,  Chafmenae,  and  Cama- 

gran,  ” 'Hym™'  ■  fb  f  S  nfrer-  rin.  f  .b/fi-a  .be  freond  ,o,  n.d  .b.  .bird 

neral  name  of  Elymi  or  i:-iymasi.  y  foundation  of  their  own  city.  ^  i  his  is 

wards  joined  by  fome  Phocenfes  who  fettled  here  on  U‘il^^hucydides,  a  mod  judidous  and 

their  return  from  the  liege  oi  1  roy.  o  j^cs  us  of  the  various  nations,  whether 

After  the  Sicani  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  an  un-  fettled  in  Sicily.  Strabo 

tlifturbed  pofleffion  of  the  whole  of  Sici  y,  Uy'lhe  comits  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  the  Mor- 

of  it  as  they  chofe  to  inhabit,  they  f  Tete? who  b^Hg  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenoti Ians, 

Siculi,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabita  |  ^  ^  the  ifland  where  the  ancient  city 

properly  fo  called;  but  being  driven  out  from  ^hence  TheCampani,  who  affumed  the 

by  the  Oplci,  they  took  refuge  in  the  '  allowed  name  ^ Mamevtlniy  that  is,  Irvvindbh  ‘warriors,  and  the 

Not  being  contented  ,...l,  tbe  n.rrew  ■“«""?  o" "lEuiSis,  rfio  fettled  .ery  catly  in  .Sicily,  oogbt 

;Sg"i,£u,'.‘i  .«.T.be  Sicnni  yctc  like*  to  b.  counted  nmoug  .lie  nneeut  i.h.bi...,, of 


Sicily 


l«?riV°d“e?eltel  and  confined  to  a  corner  of  the  ifland 
the  name  of  which  was  now  changed  from  ica  ua  into 

*^Abou?Too  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Siculi,  the 
ifland  firft  began  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks,  wjio  efta- 
bhTned  various  colonies,  and  built  --7  ^U.es  m  d.ffe- 


’"^Veflle’  this  period  the  hidory  of  Sicily  is  blended 
with  fables  like  the  early  lilllor>'  of  almoft  every  other 
country.  After  the  tettlement  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
ifland,  its  various  revolutions  have  been  traced  from 
fVipA'  feveral  fources  by  many  writers  ;  but  by  none  with 
bhTned  various  colonies  and  built  many  c^ies  m  ume-  Mr  Swinburne.  From  his  ac- 

rent  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  it  is  on  y  :r|and  fount  of  his  Travels  in  the  l\vo  Sicilies,  we  have  there- 

of  thlir  arrival  that  we  have  any  h.ilory  of  the  ifla^.  concife  hiftory  of  this  king- 

The  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  came  tm  which  ^  once^  gratify  fuch  of  our  readers  as 

ChalpidiansofEubcca,  under  th.  condua  o^^  iVft^Smis  in  thf  fate^f  a  generous  people 

rding'i.  (n.  .i»^  *  dreggy  .v-liVni 

S?  ii^i^^ctre  ft«»  .Lre,y.,cg„.  wu.k  uf.be 
Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian,  one  of  the  Hera-  author.  -  • 


«  Ari- 


S  I  c 
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4 

Carthagi¬ 
nians  con¬ 
quers  great 
part  of  It. 


5 

lo  cho- 


Arlftceracy  prevailed  at  firft  in  the  Greek  fettle- 
mentB,  but  foon  made  way  for  tyranny;  which  in  Its 
turn  w^as  expelled  by  democracy.  One  of  the  earliefl 
deftroyers  of  common  liberty  was  Phalaris  of  Agricren- 
•  tum,  who  reigned  6oo7eai's  before  Chrift  :  his  example 
was  contagious;  a  legion  of  tyrants  fprang  up,  and  not 
a  commonwealth  in  the  ifland  efcaped  the  lafh  of  an 
iifurper.  Syracufe  was  mod  oppreffed  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  difTenfon ;  as  its  wealth  and  preponderance 
in  the  general  fcale  held  opt  a  greater  temptation  than 
other  cities  to  the  amdition  of  wicked  men.  It  requires 
the  combined  teftimony  of  liiftoriaus  to  enforce  our  be¬ 
lief  of  its  wonderful  profperity,  and  the  no  lefs  extraor¬ 
dinary  tyranny  of  fome  of  its  fovereigns.  Thcfe  Gre- 
cian  colonies  attained  to  fuch  excellence  in  aits  and 
fciences  as  emboldened  them  frequently  to  vie  with  the 
learned  and  ingenious  in  the  mother  country  ;  nay,  often 
enabled  them  to  hear  away  the  palm  of  vidlory :  there 
needs  no  ftronger  proof  of  their  literary  merits  than  a 
bare  recital  of  the  names  of  Archimedes,  Theoen'tu^*, 
Gorgias,  and  Charondas. 

I>iit  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  not  deflined  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fweets  of  their  fituation  without  moleilation. 
Very  foon  after  their  arrival,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Africa  began  to  afpire  to  a  fhare 
of  Sicily.  Carthage  fent  large  bodies  of  forces  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  eflablifli  their  power  in  the  ifland,  and 
about  500  years  before  the  Chriftaii  era  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  weftern  parts  of  it.  The 
Siculi  retained  pofitfiion  of  the  midland  country,  and 
the  fouthem  and  eailern  coafls  W'cre  inhabited  by  the 
Greeks.  ^ 
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Sicily. 


ica  king,  cufe  on  account  of  his  virtues,  \^diich  grew  ftill  more 
confpicuous  after  his  exaltation  :  had  the  example  he 
fet  been  followed  by  his  iucceffors,  the  advantages  of 
freedom  w^ould  never  have  been  known  or  wiflied  for  by 
the  Syracufans.  1  he  Carthaginians  found  in  him  a  vi¬ 
gorous  opponent  to  their  projedl  of  enflaving  Sicily,  a 
r,  projed  invariably  piirfued  but  never  accompfifhed. 

Hieio  fucceeded  his  brother  Gelo,  and,  contrary 
to  the  ufual  progrefliop,  began  his  reign  by  a  difplay 


ty  ;  in  fucli  hands  the  rod  of  tyranny  ceafed  to  be  for¬ 
midable,  and  the  tyrant  was  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  the  ' 
patriotic  party  ;  bwt  matters  were  not  fufficiently  fet¬ 
tled  for  popular  government,  and  Dionyfiu^  refumed 
the  feeptre  for  a  wTilcj  till  Timuleon  forced  him  into 
perpetual  exile.’’  ^ 

Liberty  feemed  now  tobe  cftabliflied  on  a  permanent  Agatheclei 
bans  ;  but  in  Syracufe  fuch  prorpe(fts  always  proved  il-  die  tyrant. 
lufor)^^  Agathocles,  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  any 
preceding  uiurper,  feized  the  throne,  and  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.  He  was  involved  in  a  perilous 
contefl:  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  obtained  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  him,  drove  his  troops  from  port  to  port, 
and  at  lafi  blocked  up  his  capital.  In  this  defperate 
fituation,  when  all  fortu'gn  helps  were  precluded,  and 
hardly  a  refource  remained  at  home,  the  genius  of  A- 
gathochs  compafTed  his  deliverance  by  a  plan  that  was 
imitated  among  the  ancients  by  Hannibal,  and  among 
the  moderns  by  the  fam.oiis  Cortes.  He  embarked  with 
the  flower  of  his  army  ;  forced  his  way  through  innu¬ 
merable  obflacles ;  landed  in  Africa  ;  and,  having  burnt 
his  fleet,  routed  the  Carthaginians  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  laid  their  territory  wafte.  Carthage  feemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  that  hour  might  have  mark¬ 
ed  her  down  fal  had  the  Sicilian  hofl  been  compofed  of 
patriotic  foldiers,  arid  not  of  ungovernable  affalTins  ;  dif- 
cord  pervaded  the  vidorious  camp,  m.urder  and  riot  en- 
fued  ;  and  the  tyrant,  after  beholding  his  children  and 
friends  butchered  before  his  face,  efcaped  to  Sicily,  to 
meet  a  death  as  tragical  as  his  crimes  deferved. 

Auarchy  now  raged  throughout  the  ifland,  and  eve- Pyrrhus 
ly  fadtion  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  calling  in  the^^“^^? 


AhAMf-  n  1  1  r  ♦  ^  ry  racTion  was  reduced  to  the  necemty  of  callinir  in  the^^“^^?®f 

f  t  r  r  •  chofcn  prince  of  Syra-  aflifcance  of  foreign  powers;  amon^  whom  Pyrrhus  hirer  de 

fc  on  account  of  his  virtues,  wdiich  grew  ffill  more  of  Eninis  tnnlr  th*- ceives  the 


Isfucceedsd 
by  Hiero. 


of  Epirus  took  the  lead,  and  reduced  all  patties  to  fonlSan. 
degree  of  order  and  obedience.  But  ambition  foon  ‘ 

prompted  him  to  invade  thole  rights  which  he  came  to 
defend ;  he  call  off  the  mafic,  and  made  Sicily  feel  un¬ 
der  his  fway  as  heavy  a  hand  as  that  of  its  former  op- 
prelTors ;  but  the  Sicilians  foon  affumed  courage  and 
llrength  enough  to  drive  him  out  of  the  Ifland.  j 

About  this  period  the  Mamertini,  whom  Mr  Swin'-The  .Via. 

of  bad  Qualities  °  Senf-hle”of 'idr^.  7  “  indignantly  ftyles  a  crew  of  mifereants,  fiirprifedn  ^'tioi  f«r. 

mon wealth  became  fo  troubltlome  a  neighbour  to  thetheRo-  ^ 
Hiero  II.  who  had  been  tailed  to  them^nss 
chief  command  at  Syracufe  in  confideration  of  his  fupe- 
nor  wifdom  and  warlike  talents,  f  ound  himfelf  neceffita- 
ted  to  fonn  a  league  with  Carthage,  in  order  to  deftroy 
this  neft  of  villains.  In  their  diftrefs  the  Mamertini 


tneafures.  At  his  death  the  Syracufans  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  for  fixty  years  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
freedom.  Their  peace  was,  however,  difturbed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter  plunder- 
ed  A-grigentum,  and  threatened  ruin  to  the  reft  of  the 
Grecian  ftates ;  but  a  treaty  of  peace  averted  that  llorm. 


of  dominion,  invefted  Svrar-nrp  - .7  •  ^  P™  ed  ^ith  exemplary  feverity  one  of 

their  own  legions  for  a  fimilar  outrage  committed  at 
Khegium.  i  he  virtue  of, the  Romans  gave  waylo  the 


I^iony  fins 

ike  cider’ 
and 

younger.. 


of  dominion,  Invefted  Syracufe  with  a  f^rmirble  irnd  ;hd;‘'^vn^";:^rs  fo^"  flX^oulAr"'"^ 
anduavd  armament  under  the  command  of  Nicias  i  in  Rheoium.  The  virtue  of  treBonf^  comimttedat 
confcquence  of  a  rafh  indigetted  plan,  ill  conduded  at-  temm-ition  n.,t  .1  j  r  '  r  l^oni.mis  gave  waylo  the 

tacks,  and  inadequate  fupplles,  their  whole  hoft  was  cut  yond  foe  Hmit.^iif  f  vd^L^ ‘ever7^^^^^ 

to  pieces  ©r  led  away  into  captiv  tv.  ...  a-  (l-  i,?  ^  '^'^’7  otlious 

“  Syracufe  had.foarce  time  to  t;eathe  after  her  vie-  ‘^is  alliance.  A 

tory  ere  inteftme  wars  broke  out,  and  raifed  Dionyfuis 


to  fupreme  command.  Avarice,  defpotifm,  and  cruel- 
ty,  marked  every  day  of  his  reign  ;  but  his  military  eii- 
terpriies  were  crowned  with  conftant  fuccefs.  He  died 
in  peace,  and  bequeathed  a  powerful  fovereigiity  to  a 
ion  ol  Ills  name  tainted  with  the  fame  and  woife  vices, 
tut  not  endowed  with  equal  capacity  and  n.artial  abili. 

VOJ-.  AVII.  Fart  II. 


c»n-.d  .h=  r„,  Viirf  SS'";  dlt'XS 

tha^iniaiis,  and  humbled  Hiero  iifto  an  ally  of  the  re¬ 
public.  ^ 

1  bus  began  the  firft  Punic  war,  which  was  carried  Which 
on  for  ma^'  years  iii  Sicily  with  various  fuccefs.  Thegives  tire  to 
pmus  or  Hainilcar  Barcas  fupported  the  African  caufe'''^ 
undei  numbcilefs  difappointments,  and  the  reneated 
overthrows  ot  his  colleagues  ‘  at  iaft,  finding  his^exer. 

3M  tiona 
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tions  heffeftual,  he  advifeJ  the  Carthaginian  rulers  to 

-  purchafe  peace  at  the  price  of  Sicily.  Such  a  treaty 

The^^cond^^^  not  likely  to  be  obferved  lon^^er  than  want  of 
Punic  w.u^  ftrength  ihould  curb  the  aulmolity  oF  the  vanquiihed 
party  :  when  their  vi-^our  was  recruited,  Hannibal  fon 
of  Plarnilcar  eafily  perfuaded  them  to  refunie  the  con- 
tefl,  and  For  1 6  years  waged  war  In  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  territories.  Meanwhile  Hlero  condii6fed  hiin- 
felf  with  fo  much  prudence,  that  he  retained  the  friend- 
fliio  of  both  parties,  and  pieferved  his  portion  of  Sicily 
in  perfeiSl  tranquillity.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age, 
beloved  and  re^pc(^FFed  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  grandfon  Hieronymus,  forfaking  this  happy  line 
of  politics,  and  contraiSling  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  fell 
ail  early  viiftim  to  the  troubles  which  his  own  folly  had 
excited.  Once  more,  and  for  the  lad  time,  the  Syracu- 
fans  found  themfelves  in  pofTefilpn  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence:  but  the  times  were  no  longer  fiiited  to  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  ;  difTenfions  gained  head,  and  didradled  the  public 
councils.  Carthage  could  not  fupport  them,  or  pre¬ 
vent  Marcellus  from  undertaking  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 
immortalized  by  the  mechanical  efforts  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  immenfity  of  the  plunder.  See  Syracuse. 

The  Sicilians  aFter  this  relinquifhed  all  martial  ideas, 
and  during  a  long  feries  of  generations  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  folely  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  labours  of 
agriculture.  Their  pofition  in  the  centre  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  preferved  them  both  from  civil  and  foreign 
foes,  except  in  two  inftances  of  a  fervile  war.  The  ra¬ 
pacity  of  their  governors  was  a  more  conftant  and  iu- 
fupportable  evil.  In  this  date  of  apathy  and  opulence 
Sicily  remained  down  to  the  7th  centuiy  of  our  era, 
when  the  Saracens  began  to  didurb  its  tranquillity. 
The  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  had  before  invaded 
and  ravaged  its  coads,  but  had  not  long  kept  poflef- 
fioii.  The  Saracens  were  more  fortunate.  In  827 
they  availed  themfelves  of  quarrels  among  the  Sicilians 
to  fubdiie  the  country.  Palermo  was  clicfen  for  their 
capital,  and  the  dandard  of  Mahomet  triumphed  about 
200  years.  In  1038  George  Maniaces  was  lent  by  the 
Greek  emperor  with  a  great  army  to  attack  Sicily. 
He  made  good  his  landing,  and  pufhed  his  conquefts 
with  vigour  :  his  fuccefs  arofe  from  the  valour  of  feme 
Norman  troops,  which  were  at  that  time  unemployed 
and  ready  to  fell  their  fervlces  to  the  bed  bidder.  Ma¬ 
niaces  repaid  them  with  ingratitude  ;  and  by  his  abfurd 
conduft  gave  the  Muffulmen  time  to  breathe;  and  the 
Normans"  a  pretext  and  opportunity  of  invading  the 
Imperial  dominions  in  Italy.  Robert  and  Roger  of 
Hauteville  afterwards  conquered  Sicily  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  not  as  mercenaries  ;  for  having  fubdantially  fet¬ 
tled  their  power  on  the  continent,  they  turned  their 
arms  againd  this  ifland  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
zeal  and  ambition.  After  ten  years  ftrug.de,  the  Sa¬ 
racens  yielded  up  the  rjch  prize,  and  Robert  ceded  it 
to  his  brother  Roger,  who  aflumed  the  title  of  Great 
Earl  of  Sicily,  ruled  the  date  with  wlfdom,  and  ranks 
defervedly  among  the  greated  chara6lers  in  hu^ory.  He 
raifed  himfelf  from  the  humble  dation  of  a  poor  young¬ 
er  fon  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of 
a  powerful  monarch,  by  the  foie  force  of  his  own  ge¬ 
nius  and  courage ;  he  governed  a  nation  of  drangers 
with  vigour  and  judice,  and  tranfmitted  his  poffeflions 
iindifputed  to  his  poderity.  Such  an  affemblage  of 
great  qualities  is  well  intitkd  to  our  admiration. 
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He  was  fucccedcd  by  his  fon  Simon,  whole  reign  was 
fhort,  and  made  way  for  a  fecond  fon  called  Roger.  In 
I  127  this  prince  joined  to  his  Sicilian  podeflions  theuj^.jgj. 
whole  inheritance  of  Robert  Guifeard  (fee  Naples,  dominion 
n^  23.),  and  alTurned  the  regal  ftyle.  The  greateft «f  diffe* 
part  of  Ills  reign  was  taken  up  in  quelling  revolts  in  Ita- 
ly,  but  Sicily  enjoyed  profound  peace.  In  1154  his  ‘ 
fon  William  afeended  the  throne,  and  paffed  his  lif-e  in 
war  and  con'ufion.  William  II.  fucceeded  his  father, 

\nd  died  without  iflue.  Tancred,  though  bafely  born, 
was  elefted  his  fiiccedbr,  and  after  him  his  fon  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  who  was  vanquifhed  by  Henry  of  Swabia. 

During  the  troubles  that  agitated-  the  reign  of  his  fou 
the  emperor  Frederic,  peace  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  Sicily.  A  fhort  lived  fedition,  and  a  revolt  of 
the  Saracens,  are  the  only  commotions  of  which  we 
read.  For  greater  fecurity,  the  Saracens  were  removed 
to  Puglia  400  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  by  their 
anceftors.  Under  Conrad  and  Manfred  Sicily  remained 
quiet  and  from  that  time  the  hiftory  of  Sicily  is  rela¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Naples,  n*^  26,  See. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  fpolls  be- is  at  length 
came  an  objecl  of  furious  contention  ;  and  at  the  peace  conquered 


of  Utrecht,  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Vidor  duke  of 
who,  not  many  years  after,  was  forced  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  rellnquifh  that  fine  ifland,  and  take  Sar¬ 
dinia  as  an  equivalent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  had  no 
concern  in  thefe  bargains,  they  made  a  fiidden  attempt 
to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed  through  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  the  Englifli  admiral  Byng.  He  deftroyed 
their  fleet  in  1718,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  their 
fcheme  for  a  time.  In  1734  the  Spanlfh  court  refumed 
their  defig n  with  fuccefs.  The  infant  Don  Carlos  drove 
the  Germans  out,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  two  Si¬ 
cilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  paffed  into  Spain  to  take 
pofTefTion  of  that  crown,  he  transferred  the  Sicilian  dia¬ 
dem  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  it  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  fame  family.  16 

Sicily  is  feparated,  as  wc  have  already  obferved,  from  Account  of 
Italy  by  a  narrow  firait  called  the  Fnro  of  Meftna. 
ftrait  is  ftill  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  cun'ents^  ^ 
and  the  irregular  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  which 
fometimes  rufhes  in  with  fuch  violence  as  to  endanger 
fhlps  riding  at  anchor.  Anciently  it  was  much  more  • 
remarkable  for  Scylla  and  Cliarybdis,  the  one  a  rock^ 
and  the  other  a  whirlpool,  between  which  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  fleer,  and  concerning  which  fo  many  fables 
have  been  related  by  the  ancients.  Scylla  is  a  rock  on 
the  Italian  fide,  oppofite  to  Cape  Pylores,  which  runs 
out  into  the  fea  on  the  Sicilian  fide.  Mr  Brydone  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  navigation  of  the  flraits  is  not  even 
yet  performed  without  danger.  He  informs  us,  that 
the  noife  of  the  current  which  fets  through  the  flraits 
may  be  heard  for  feveral  miles,  like  the  roar  mg  of  fome- 
large  impetuous  river  confined  between  narrow  banks. 

In  many  places  the  water  rofe  into  whirlpools  and  ed¬ 
dies,  vyhlch  are  dangerous  to  flilpping.  The  current  fet 
exadly  for  the  rock  of  Scylla,  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  any  thing  thrown  into  it  againft  that  point. 

Our  author,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
the  ftrait  is  fo  dangerous  as  the  ancients  have  reprefent- 
ed  it ;  though  he  thinks  that  the  ftrait  is  now  probably 
much  wider  than  formerly,  which  may  have  diminilhed 
the  danger.  See  Scylla.  There  arc  many  fmall  rocks, 
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wlilcli  (how  thciV  heads  near  the  bafe  of  the  large  ones. 
Thefe  are  probably  th^  dogs  deferibed  by  the  ancient 
poets  as  howliijg  lound  Scylla.  '^L'he  rock  is  near 
200  feet  high,  and  has  a  kind  of  caftle  or  fort  built  on 
its  fiunmit  with  a  town  called  Scyi/a  or  Sclgllo,  contain¬ 
ing  500  or  400  inhabitants  on  its  foiith  fide,  which 
gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Calabrefe  family. 

Charybdis  is  now  fo  much  diminllhed,  that  it  feems 
ahnoil  reduced  to  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was, 
though  even  yet  it  is  not  to  be  pafTed  without  danger. 
See  Charybdis. 

In  the  ftraits,  Mr  Brydone  informs  us,  a  mod:  furpri- 
fing  phenomenon  is  to  be  obferved.  In  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  after  the  fea  and  air  have  been  much  agitated, 
there  appears  in  the  heavens  over  the  ftraits  a  great  va* 
ricty  of  fmgular  forms,  fome  at  reft  and  others  moving 
with  great  velocity.  Thefe  forms,  in  proportion  as  the 
light  increafes,  feem  to  become  more  aerial,  till  at  laft, 
fome  time  before  fun-rife,  they  totally  difappear.  The 
Sicilians  reprefent  this  as  the  moft  beautiful  fight  In 
nature.  Leonti,  one  of  their  beft  and  lateft  writers, 
fays,  that  the  heavens  appear  crowded  with  a  variety  of 
obje<as,  fuch  as  palaces,  woods,  gardens,  &c.  befides 
the  figures  of  men  and  other  animals  that  appear  in  mo¬ 
tion  among  them.  Some  treatifes  have  been  written 
concerning  this  phenomenon  5  but  nothing  fatisfadory 
has  been  delivered  concerning  its  caufe. 

Though  Sicily  lies  in  a  warm  climate,  the  air  is 
healthful,  being  refrtfhed  with  fea-breezes  on  every  fide. 
It  has  at  all  times  been  remarkably  fertile  ;  but  the  era 
of  its  greateft  profperity  was  from  the  fiege  of  Syracufe 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  Carthaginian  conquefts.  Then 
and  long  after  it  fupplied  with  grain  In  years  of  fear- 
city  all  the  countries  upon  the  Mediterranean  except 
,  the  coafts  of  Afia,  and  Rome  and  Carthage 

continually.  Even  now,  under  all  the  impediments  of 
fuperftition  and  bad  government,  its  produdions  are, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  the  beft  in  Europe.  Of  the 
vegetable  are  grain,  wines,  oil,  fruits,  tobacco,  mulber¬ 
ry  trees  for  the  filkworm,  cotton,  medicinal  roots,  and 
fugar  canes.  The  laft  of  thefe  flounfh  near  Avola  and 
MerilH.  They  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  thofe  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  their  lugar  is  fweeter  than  any 
other.  The  animal  produdion  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
Italy,  but  the  horned  cattle  are  a  fmaller  breed.  The 
coafts  abound  with  fifh,  particularly  with  tunney  and 
anchovies  ;  the  export  of  wdiich  forms  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  There  are  mines  of  filver,  copper, 
and  lead,  but  none  are  worked.  Near  Palma  are  beds 
of  the  beft  fulphur  :  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Giaretta 
is  found  a  yellow  amber,  preferable  to  that  ol  the  Bal¬ 
tic  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  ifland  quarries  of  marbles, 
that  have  fuiniftied  matenals  for  all  the  noble  edifices  of 
Sicily.  The  moft  beautiful  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo,  particularly  the  yellow,  and  thole  that  refemble 
the  verde  antique,  porphyry,  and  lapis  lazuli.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  iftand  amounts  to  1,300,000  fouls  ;  not  as 
much  again  as  the  fingle  city  of  Syracufe  formerly  con¬ 
tained.  ^ 

Here  are  fcveral  rivers  and  good  fprings  ;  but  few  of 
the  rivers  are  navigable,  having  but  a  fhort  courfc,  and 
delcending  precipitately  from  the  mountains.  The  chief 
are  the  Cantera,  the  Jarretta,  and  the  Salfo  ;  of  w^hich, 
the  two  former  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  the  third 
from  north  to  fouth. 
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Of  the  mountains  In  this  iOand  the  moft  noted  is 
Mount  Etna,  now  called  Monte  Gthelio^  or  Motigibeilo,  a 
volcano  whofe  eruptions  have  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
neighbouring  country.  See  Etna. 

Were  the  Sicilians  a  cultivated  people,  among  whom  Crnftfcu- 
thofe  arts  were  encouraged  which  not  only  promotet  on  indgo- 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  nation,  but  alfo  exercife  the  vtTnment. , 
nobler  faculties  and  extend  the  views  of  mankind,  the  Munters 
circumftancea  of  their  government  are  fuch,  that  {x  ^^e^fiolrs  r€’> 
might  gradually  be  improved  into  a  free  conftitution 
but  to  this,  the  Ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  poverty, 
the  people  feem  to  be  invincible  obftacles.  The  mo¬ 
narchical  power  in  Sicily  is  far  from  being  abfolute ; 
and  the  parlianient  claims  a  lhare  of  public  authority 
independently  of  the  will  of  the 'king,  deduced  From  a 
compa<ft  made  between  Roger  and  the  Norman  barons 
after  the  expiilfion  of  the  Saracens,  This  claim  Is  de¬ 
nied  by  the  king,  who  wlfhes  the  nobles  to  confider 
their  privileges  as  derived  folely  from  his  favour.  Hence 
the  government  Is  in  a  fttuation  which  greatly  rcfembles 
that  of  our  own  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  in 
the  feudal  times  ;  there  are  continual  jedloulles  and  op- 
pofitions  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  of  which  an 
enlightened  people  might  eafily  take  advantage,  and  ob¬ 
tain  that  (hare  in  the  conftitution  which  might  fecure 
them  from  future  opprefiion.  In  thefe  difputes,  the 
king  has  the  advantage  at  leaft  of  power  if  not  of  right; 
and  feveral  works.  In  which  the  claims  of  the  Sicilian 
barons  have  been  aflerted,  w'ere  publicly  burned  a  few 
years  ago. 

As  the  foverejgn  holds  his  court  at  Naples,  Sicily  is 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  appointed  only  for  three 
^ars,  though  at  the  end  of  that  term  liis  commiftion  is 
lometimes  renewed.  He  lives  in  great  Hate,  and,  as 
the  reprefentative  of  the  king,  his  power  is  very  confi- 
derable.  He  prefides  in  all  the  courts  and  departments 
of  government,  and  Is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces ;  he  calls  or  difTolves  the  parliament  when  he 
pleafes  ;  and  by  him  all  orders,  laws,  and  fentences,  muft 
be  figned ;  but  his  office  is  far  from  being  defirable,  as 
It  generally  renders  him  the  objed  either  of  the  jealoufjr 
of  the  court  of  Naples,  or  cf  the  hatred  of  the  Sici¬ 
lians. 

The  parliament  confifts  of  the  nobles,  the  biffiops, 
and  abbots,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  43  cities,  which 
are  immediately  fiibje61  to  the  crown.  Thofe  cities 
which  are  fubjed  to  any  of  the  nobles  fend  no  members 
to  the  parliament ;  in  thefe  the  king  has  not  much  au¬ 
thority,  and  derives  little  advantage  from  them.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws,  the  parliament  ought  to  be  aflem- 
bled  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  :  but  the  govern- 
ment  pays  little  attention  to  this  rule.  The  common 
people  are  in  general  very  much  attached  to  the  noble«, 
and  are  inclined  to  take  their  part  in  all  their  differen¬ 
ces  with  the  court :  but  the  magiftrates  and  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  cities  which  belong  to  thefe  feudal 
lords,  vvifh  to  get  rid  of  their  authority,  and  imagine 
that  they  ftiould  be  lefs  oppreffed,  if  immediately  fub- 
jea  to  the  king :  thefe  inclinations  are  not  difagreeable 
to  the  court,  and  are  encouraged  by  moft  of  the  law/ 
yers,  who  are  of  great  fervice  to  government  in  conteft. 
mg  the  privileges  of  the  nobles.  Many  of  thefe  privi. 
leges  are  now  abridged  ;  and  the  power  of  the  barons, 
with  refpea  to  the  adminiftratlon  of  juftice  in  their  do- 
mams,  was  very  properly  limited  by  the  viceroy  Ca- 
3^2  raccioli. 
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•Sicily,  racctoli,  in  the  year  178^.  The  government  of  this 
nobleman  was  very  bene'kialto  Sicily,  as  he,  in  a  great 
Iijquuticn  cleared  the  iOand  of  the  banditti  that  ufed  to 

^  *  infefl  it,  anti  made  feveral  excellent  regulations  for  the 

efiablifhment  of  focial  order  and  perfonal  fecnrlty.  He 
tkferves  the  tliaiiks  of  every  well-wifher  to  mankind  for 
liaving  aboliflied  the  court  of  inqulfition,  which  had 
been  cftabliflied  in  this  country  by  l^erdinand  the  Ca-^ 
tholic,  and  made  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the 
grand  iriquifitor  of  Spain.  Its  laft  auto  da  fe  was  held 
in  the  year  1724,  when  two  perfons  were  burned.  At 
length  Charlee  III.  rendered  it  independent  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  inquifitor,  and  abridged  its  power,  by  forbidding  it 
to  make  ufe  of  the  torture,  and  to  infli^fl:  public  pnnifh^ 
inents.  The  Marcliefe  Sqiiillace,  and  his  fucceflbr  the 
Mai'cliefe  Tanucci,  were  both  enemies  to  the  hierarchy ; 
and,  during  their  viceroyaltics,  took  care  to  appoint  fen- 
fibiC  and  liberal  men  to  the  office  of  inquifitor  :  the  laft 
of  whom  was  Ventimiolia,  a  man  of  a  moft  humane  and 
amiable  character,  who  heai*tily  wiffied  for  the  abolition 
of  this  diabolical  court,  and  readily  contributed  toward 
it.  While  he  held  the  office  of  inquifitor,  he  always 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  accufed;  and 
when  he  could  fiiceed  no  other  way,  would  pretend  fome 
informality  in  the  trial,  'fhe  total  annihilation  of  this 
iiiftrument  of  the  worft  of  tyranny  was  referved  for  Ca- 
raecioli.  A  prieft  being  accufed  to' the  inqulfition,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  houfe  and  thrown  into  the  dungeon. 
He  was  condemned;  but,  on  account  of  informality,  and 
a  violation  of  juftice.in  the  trial,  he  appealed  to  the 
viceroy,  who  appointed  a  committee  of  jurifts  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  procefs.  The  inquifitor  relufed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  authority  of  this  commiffion  ;  pretending  that 
to  expofe  the  fecrets  of  thq  holy  office,  and  to  fubrnit 
its  demhons  to  the  examination  of  lay  judges,  would  be 
fo  inconhftent  with  liis  duty,  that  he  would  fee  the  in- 
.  qiiifition  aboliftied  rather  than  confent  to  it.  CaraccioH 
Abdiflied  Y\ls  word,  and  procured  a  royal  mandate 

by  which  the  holy  office  was  at  onee  annihilated.  He 
aflembled  all  the  nobility,  judges,  and  bifhops,  on  the 
27th  of  March  1782,  in  the  palace  of  the  inqulfition, 
and  con\manded  the  king’s  order  to  be  read  ;  after 
which  he  took  pofieffion  of  the  archives,  and  caufed  all 
the  prifons  to  be  fet  open  :  in  tliefe  were  at  that  time 
only  two  prifoners,  who  had  been  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  Gonlinement  for-  witchcraft.  The  papers  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  finances  were  preferved ;  but  all  the  reft  were 
publicly  burned.  Thepoffeffions  of  the  holy  office  were 
affigned  to  the  ufe  of  churches  and  charitable  inftitu- 
tions :  but  the  officers  then  belonging  to  it  retained 
their  falaries  during  their  lives.  Hie  palace  itfelf  is 
converted  into  a  ciiftomhoufe,  and  the  place  where  he¬ 
retics  were  formerly  roafted  alive  for  the  honour  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  is  now  changed  into  a  public  garden. 
The  cognizance  of  offences  againft  orthodoxy  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  bifhops  :  but  they  cannot  cite  any  one  to 
appear  before  them  without  permiffion  from  the  vice¬ 
roy  ;  neither  can  they  confine  any  perfon  to  a  folitary 
.prifon,  nor  deny  him  the  privilege  of  writing  to  his 
friends,  and  convcrling  freely  with  his  advocate.  1  he 
nobility  arc  fo  numerous  in  this  ifland,  th^t  Labat  fays 
it  is  paved  with  noblemen.  The  general  affembly  of 
parliament  is  compofed  of  66  archbifhops,  bifhops,  ab¬ 
bots,  and  priors,  which  form  the  Bracchio  ecclefiafticcK 


Fifty-eight  princes,  27  dukes,  37  marqnifles,  27  counts,  s:cinn:us 
I  viCcOuitt,  and  79  barons,  form  the  militalre ;  and  the  Jf 
demaniale  confifts  of  4^  reprefentatives  of  free  towns. 

Cut  of  each  bracchio  four  deputies  are  cliofen  to  con- 
du61:  public  biifinefs.  But  the  viceroy,  the  prince  of 
Butera,  and  the  preetor  of  Palermo,  are  always  the  three 
firft.  N".  B,  There  are  many  titled  perfons  that  have 
no  feat  in  the  affembly,  viz.  62  princes,  55  dukes,  87 
marquiffes,  i  count,  and  282  other  feudatories.  There 
are  three  archbifhoprics  and  fevea  biffioprics ;  and  die 
ifland,  ever  fince  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  Ins 
been  divided  into  three  parts  or  valleys  ;  namely,  the 
J^a/  di  Dervonfi:^  Val  di  Noto^  and  V al  dl  Ma%%ara, 

SICINNIUS  (Dentatus),  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
lived  a  little  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  from  RomC. 

He  was  in  1 20  battles  andfldrmiflies,  befides  Tingle  corn- 
bats,  in  all  of  which  he  came  off  conqueror.  He  ferved 
under  nine  generals,  all  of  whom  triumphed  by  hh 
means.  In  thefe  battles  he  received  45  wounds  in  the 
fore-part  of  his  body,  and  not  one  in  his  back.  The 
fenate  made  him  great  prefents,  and  he  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  Roman  Achilles. 

SICYOS,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  monoecia,  and  to  the  order  of  fyngenefia; 
and  in  the  natural  fyllem  arranged  under  the  34th  or¬ 
der,  Cucurhltacea:.  The  male  flowers  have  their  calyx 
quinquedentated,  their  corolla  qiiinqiiepartite,  and  there 
are  three  filaments.  The  female  flowers  have  their  calyx 
and  corolla  finiilar  ;  but  their  ftyle  is  trifid,  and  their 
dnipa  monofpermous.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the  nngu» 
lata^  lacintata^  7^.n6.garcim,  which  are  all  foreign  plants. 

SIDA,  Telionv  or  Indian  Mallow^  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  monadclphia, 
and  to  the  order  of  polyandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
tem  ranging  under  the  37th  order,  Columnifera.  The 
calyx  is  fimple  and  angulated ;  the  ftyle 'is  divided  into 
many  parts  ;  there  are  feveral  eapihles,  each  containing 
one  feed.  I  here  are  27  fpecies.  i.  The  Spinofa  ; 

2.  Anguftifolia  ;  Alba;  4.  Rhombifolia ;  5.  Alni- 
folia  ;  6.  Ciliaris  ;  7.  Rctufa  ;  8.  Triquetra  ;  9.  Jamai- 
cenfis;  10.  Carpinifolia  ;  ii.Vlfcofa;  1 2.  Cordifoliaj 
13.  Umbellatae  ;  14.  Paniculata  ;  15.  Atrofanguinea 
16.  Periplocilolia ;  17.  Urens;  18.  Arborea;  19.  Oc- 
cidentallo ;  20.  Amencana  ;  21.  Abutllon  ;  22.  Mau- 
rltiana  ;  23.  Afiatica  ;  24.  Indica  ;  25.  Crifpa;  26. 

Criftata ;  27.  Ternata.  The  firft  18  fpecies  have  15 
capfules  ;  the  reft  are  miilticapfular.  They  are  all  na¬ 
tives  of  warm  climates  ;  and  moll  of  them  are  found  in 
the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies. 

•  The  Chinefe  make  cords  of  the  fida  abutilon.  This 
plant  loves  water,  and  may  be  advantageoufly  planted 
in  marfties  and  ditches,  where  nothing  elfe  will  grow. 

From  experiments  made  by  the  Abbe  Cavanilles,  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  wffiich  are  inferted  in  the  Mem,  de  P  Acad,  Royaky 
it  appears  that  the  plants  fueceed  heft  when  Town  in 
May,  and  they  arrive  at  perfedlion  in  three  months  and 
a  half.  The  maceration  of  the  fmaller  ftalks  is  finifhed 
in  about  1 5  days ;  of  the  larger  in  a  month.  The 
llrength  and  goodnefs  of  the  thread  appeared  to  be  in 
propoitlori  to  the  perfe6tion  of  the  vegetation,  and  to 
the^dlftanee  the  plant  was  kept  at  from  other  plants. 

The  fibres  lie  in  ftrata,  of  which  there  are  fometimes 
fix  ;  they  are  not  quite  ftraight,  butpreferVe  an  undula¬ 
ting  diredion,  fo  as  to  form  a  network  in  their  natu- 
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it?.l  pofitions.  TKcir  fmell  refembles  that  of  hemp  ;  the 
fibres  arenvhi'ter,  but  ir.ore  dry  and  harfh  than  thofe  of 
hemp.  The  harfhnefs  is  owini  to  a  greenifh  gluten 
which  conned 8  the  fibres ;  and  the  vrhitc  colour  mufl 
always  be  obtained  at  the  exper.ee  of  having  this  kind 
of  thread  lefs  fupple  ;  when  of  its  natural  hue,  it  is  very 
foft  and  flexible.  'I  his  defeription  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  fida  ;  but  it  will  alfo  apply  to  the  malva  crifpa,  Pe¬ 
ruviana,  and  Maiirltiana.  i  he  malva  criipa  gave,  how¬ 
ever,  the  greateft  quantity  of  fibres,  and  its  gluten  w^as 
mod  copious.  The  fibres  of  the  fida  abiitihm,  and  the 
malva  crifpa,  are  the  Ion  :  eft  and  the  flrongcft ;  thofe  of 
the  Penivlana  and  Mauritiana  are  the  fliorccft  and  weak- 
eft.  'ITe  fibres  of  thofe  plants  which  had  loft  their 
leaves  are  lefs  ftron  r,  though  of  equal  length  with  thofe 
which  had  prefer ved  them. 

SIDDEE,  or  Sedee  :  an  Arabic  title,  by  which 
the  AbyfGnians  or  Habafhys  are  always  diftinguifhed  in 
the  courts  of  Hindoftan  ;  where,  being  in  great  repute 
for  firmnefs  and  fidelity,  they  are  generally  employed  as 
commanders  of  f^rts  or  in  pofts  of  great  truft. 

HIDE  REAL  YEAR.  See  Astronomy- hdex, 

.  SIBERIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus 

of  cryihils,  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  altered  in  their  figure 
by  particles  of  iron.  Tliefe  are  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
and  compofed  only  of  fix  planes.  Of  this  genus  t^liere 
are  four  known  fpccies.  i.  A  coloutleis,  pellucid,  and 
thin  one;,  found  in  confiderable  quantities  among  the 
iron  ores  of  the  foreft  of  Dean  in  Gloucefterfliiref  and 
in  Lveral  other  places.  2.  A  dull,  thick,  and  brown 
o;te  ;  not  uncommon  in  the  fame  places  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  And,  3.  A  black  and  very  glofly  kind,  a  foftilof 
great  beauty  ;  found  in  the  fame  place  with  the  others, 
as  alfo  in  Leicefterfhire  and  Suftex.  * 

SIDE  RITE,  a  fubftance  difeovered  by  Mr  Meyer, 
and  by  him  fuppofed  to  be  a  new  metal ;  but  Meftrs 
Bergman  and  Kirwan  have  difeovered  that  it  is  nothing 
elfe  than  a  natural  combination  of  the  phefphonc  acid 
with  iron.v  Mr  Klaproth  of  Berlin  alfo  came  to  the 
fame  conclufion,  without  any  communication  with  Mr 
Meyer.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate  this  acid 
from  the  metal  ;  however,  he  found  the'' artificial  com¬ 
pound  of  phofphoric  acid  and  iron  to  agree  in  its  pro»- 
perties  with  the  calx  fideri  alba  obtained  by  Bergman 
and  Meyer  from  the  cold-fhort  iron  extraaed  from  the 
fwampy  or  marffiy  ores.  The  difeovery  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance,  however,  may  be  accounted  an  important  affair 
m  cliemiftry,  as  we  are  thus  fiirnifhed  with  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  phofphoric  acid,  which  might  be  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes  if  it  could.be  feparated  from  the  me¬ 
tal. 

SIDERITIS,  Ironwort,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to  the 
order  of  gymnofperinia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ran- 
ging  under  the  order,  Vertmliata,  The  ftamina  are 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  There  are  two  fti.gnias, 
one  of  which  is  cylindrical  and  concave ;  the  other,  which 
is  lower,  is  membranous,  ffiorter,  and  fheathing  the  other. 
ITe  fpecics  are  13.  i.  The  Canarienfis,  or  Canary 
ironwort,  which  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
iflands  ;  2.  The  Candicans,  which  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Madeira ;  3.  The  Syriaca,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  4. 

I  he  Perfohata,  a  native  of  the  Levant  ;  5.  The  Mon- 
tana,  a  native  oF  Italy  and  Ai.ftria  ;  6.  The  Elegans  ; 

7.  The  Romana,  a  native  of  Italy  j  8.  The  Inqaua,  a 
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native  0i  Spam 9.  ihe  HyTopifolia,  a  native  of  Italy  Sidc’-ory,' 

and  the  Pyrenees;  10.  The  Scordioides,  a  native  of  the 

fouth  of  brance;  it.  The  Hirfuta,  which  is  indite- 

nous  in  the  foutli  of  Europe  ;  f  2.  The  Ciliata  ;  lu  ^ 

I  he  I^anata.  ^ 

SIDEROXYLON,  Iro^-wood,  in  botany  :  A  ne- 
mis  of  plants  belonging  to  the  ckfs  of  pentandria,  and 
to  the  order  oi  monogyina  ;  and  in  the  natural  fvftem 
ranging  tinder  the  43d  o.-_der,  Damof^.  The  corolla  is 
cut  into  ■  o  parts,  the  lacinia;  or  fegments  beinrr  incur- 
vated  ^ternately  ;  the  ftigma  is  hmple  ;  the  beriy  con- 
tains  hve  feeds,  riiere  are  ten  fpecics:  i.  Mite  • 

2.  Inerme,  fmooth  iron  wood  ;  3.  Melanophleum,  laur-U 
eaved  iron. wood  ;  4.  Feetidiilimum  ;  5 .  Cymofuml. 
both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  6.  Scriccum, 
hiity  iron-wood,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  •  7  Te 
nax  filvery.leavcd  iron  w'ood,  a  native  of  Carolina  •  8. 

Eycioides,  willow'  leaved  iron-wood,  a  native  of  North 
America;  9.  Spiiiofum,  thorny  iron-wood  or  ar-ran, 
a  native  of  >'4orocco  ;  10.  Decandrum. 

The  wood  ol  thefe  trees  being  very  clofe  and  folid, 
has  given  occafoii  for  this  name  to  be  apolied  to  them. 

It  being  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water.  As  th-’y  a^e  na 
tives  of  w'ann  countries,  they  cannot  beprefei  ved  in  this 
country  unlefs  they  are  placed,  the  two  former  in  a  ’ 
warm  ftove,  the  others  in  a  green-lioufe.  Thev  are 

propagated  by  feeds,  when  thefe  can  be  procured  from 
abroad. 

P  Philip),  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at 

Penfturft  in  Kent  in  the  year  i5'54  :  His  father  was 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  an  Irilh  gentleman,  and  his. mother 
Mary  the  eldcft  daughter  ot  John  Dudley  duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  He  was  fent  when  veiy  young  to  Chrift. 
church  college  at  Oxford,’  but  left  the  univerfity  at  17 
to  fet  out  on  bis  travels.  After  vif.ting  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in 
Ii75.  jas  next  year  fent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
her  ambaflador  to  Randolph  emperor  of  Germany.  On 

the  l^therlands,  by  whom  be  was  received  with  great 

refpeift.  In  H79.  when  Queen  Elizabeth  feemeLn 

the  point  ot  concluding  her  long  projeded  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Sir  Philip  wrote  her  a  lettel- 
in  which  he  diffuaded  her  from  the  match  with  uniifual 

expreffion,  as  well  as  force  of  reafoninrr. 

About  this  time  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  oc- 
cafioned  his  withdrawing  from  oourt ;  during  which  re- 
tnement  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  celebrated 
romance  called  Arcadia* 

alter  the  queen’s  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  he  v^s  made  governor  of  Fhiflring  and  mailer  of 
the  horfe.  Here  he  diftmguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  both 
by  Ins  courage  and  condud,  that  his  reputation  rofe  to 
the  liigheft  pit^  He  was  named,  it  is  pretended,  by 
e  republic  ot  Poland  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  that 

^er'n  f  ’'ad  it  not 

been  for  tht  interference  of  the  queen.  But  his  illu 

Itnous  career  was  foon  terminated ;  for  in  1 586  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  caniid  to  Arn! 
heim,  where  he  foon  after  died.  His  body  was  brought 
to  Ltmdon,  and  buried  in  St  Paul’s  cathedral.  He  is 
defcrihed  by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  moil  perfed 
model  of  an  accomphihed  gentleman  that  could  be  form¬ 
ed  even  by  the  .wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fic-  . 
tion.  Virtuous  coudud,  polite  converfation,  heroic  va- 

lour,  . 
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loun  anti  elegant  erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him 
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the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Eughfh  court :  and  as 
the  credit  which  he  enjoyed  with  the_  queen  and  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  genius  and  literature,  his  praifes  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  with  advantage  to  pollerity  _  No  peifon  was  fo 
low  as  not  to  beconie  an  ohjefit  of  his  humanity.  At- 
ter  the  battle  of  Ziitphen,  while  he  was  lyinp;  on  the 
held  man-  led  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was 
brought  him  to  relieve  his  third  ;  but  obfervin-T  a  fol- 
dier  near  him  in  a  like  miferable  condition,  he  laid, 
This  man's  necefftty  is  jiilt  greater  than  mine  ;  and  rc- 
fio-ned  to  him  tfie  bottle  of  water.  Eefides  his  Jrcaiha^ 
he  wrote  feveral  fmaller  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
which  have  been  publiihed  r 

Sidney  (Algernon),  was  the  fecond  ion  of  Robert 
earl  of  Leicefter,  and  of  Dorothy  eldeft  dau  hter  of  the 
earl  of  Noi  thumberland.  He  was  born  about  the  year 

3617.  During  the  civil  wars  he  took  part  againtt  the 
king,  and  diftinguHhed  himfelf  as  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  parliament.  He  was  afteiwards  appointed  one 
of  king  Charles’s  judges,  bilt  declined  appearing  in  that 
court.  During  the  ufiirpation  of  Cromwel,  Sidney, 
who  was  a  violent  republican,  retired  to  the  country, 
and  fpent  his  time  in  writing  thofe  difeourfes  on  go¬ 
vernment  which  have  been  fo  defervedly  celebrated. 
After  the  death  of  the  Proteftor,  he  again  took  part 
in  the  public  tranfaaionsof  his  country,  and  was  abroad 
on  an  embalTy  to  Denmark  when  king  Charles  was  re- 
ftored  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Hamburgh,  and  after- 
wards  to  Franefort,  where  he  refidedtill  1677,  when  he 
retimned  to  England  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  par¬ 
don.  It  has  been  affirmed,  but  the  ftory  deferves  no 
credit,  that  during  his  refidence  abroad  king  Charles 
hired  ruffians  to  aflaffinate  him.  After  his  return  he 
made  repeated  attempts  to  procure  a  feat  m  parliament, 
but  all  of  them  proved  unfuccefsful.  After  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  commons  to  feclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  throne  had  been  defeated  by  the  fudden  diffolution 
of  parliament,  Sidney  joined  with  eagernefs  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Ruffel,  Eflex,  and  Monmouth,  who  hadrefolved 
to  oppofe  the  duke’s  fiicceffion  by  force  of  airos.  Fre¬ 
quent  meetings  were  held  at  London ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  fet  of  fuboidinate  confpirators,  who  were 
not,  however,  admitted  into  their  confidence,^  met  and 
embraced  the  mod  defperate  refolutions.  _  Keiling,  one 
of  thefe  men,  difeovered  the  whole  confpiracy j  and  Al¬ 
gernon  Sidney,  together  with  his  noble  affociates,  was 
immediately  thrown  into  prifon,  and  no  art  was  le.t 
iinattempted  in  order  to  involve  them  m  the  guilt  ot 
the  meaner  cenfpirator? 

Howard,  an  abandoned  nobleman,  without  a  finglc 
'fpark  of  virtue  or  honour,  was  the  only  witnefs  apinft 
Sidney  ;  but  as  the  law  required  two,  his  difeourfes  on 
government,  found  unpublifhed  in  his  clofet,  were  con- 
ftrued  into  treafon,  and  declared  equivalent  to  another 
witnefs.  It  was  in  vain  for  Sidney  to  plead  that  pa¬ 
pers  were  no  legal  evidence  ;  that  it  could  not  be  pro¬ 
ved  they  were  written  by  him  ;  and  that  if  they  were, 
they  contained  nc>thing  treafonable.  The  defence  was 
over  ruled  ;  he  was  declared  guilty,  condemned,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  !  His  attainder  was  reverfed  in  the  firft,  year  of 
king  William. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  ;  fteady  even 
to  ©bilinacy  5  of  a  fincere  but  rough  and  boifterous 
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temper.  Though  he  profe ITed  his  belief  in  the  Chri- 
Itian  religion,  he  was  an  enemy  to  an  eltabliihed  church, 
and  even,  according  to  Burnet,  to  every  kind  of  public 
worfhip.  In  his  principles  he  was  a  zealous  republican; 
government  was  always  his  favourite  itudy  ;  and  his  ef- 
fays  on  that  fubjed  are  a  proof  of  the  progrefs  whicJi 

he  made.  .  .  . 

SIDON  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Phoenicia  in  Alia, 
famous  in  Scripture  for  its  riches,  arifmg  from  the  ex- 
tenlive  commerce  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants.  Heavy 
judgments  were  denounced  againft  the  Sidonians  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  wickednefs,  which  were  accomplllhed  in 
the  time  of  Ochus  king  of  Perfia  :  for  that  monarch  ha- 
vinw  come  agalnit  them  with  an  army  on  account  of 
their  r hellion,  the  city  was  betrayed  by  its  king  ;  up¬ 
on  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  feized  with 
defpair  ;  they  fet  fire  to  their  hoiifes,  and  40,000, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  periihed  in  the  flames. 

This  city  Is  now  called  Saide,  and,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce’s  account,  not  only  its  harbour  is  filled  up^wlth 
fand,  but  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  city  Hood  yi  feet 
lower  than  the  ground  on  which  the  prefect  city  Hands. 
Volney  deferibes  it  as  an  ill-built  dirty  city.  Its 
lenoth  along  the  fea-fliore  is  about  600  paces,  and  its 
breadth  150.  At  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  town  is 
the  caftle,  which  Is  built  in  the  fea  itfelf,  8r  paces  from 
the  main  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  arches.  To  the 
weft  of  this  caftle  Is  a  flioal  15  feet  high  above  the  lea, 
and  about  200  paces  long.  The  fpacc  between  this 
{hoal  and  the  caftk  forms  the  road,  but  veffels  are  not 
fafe  there  in  bad  w^eather..  The  fhoal,  which  extends 
along  the  town,  has  a  bafon  inclofed  by  a  decayed  pier. 
This  was  the  ancient  port ;  but  It  is  fo  choaked  up  by 
fand,  that  boats  alone  can  enter  its  mouth  near  the 
caftle.  Fakr-el-din,  emir  of  the  Drufes,  deftroyed  aU 
thefe  little  ports  from  Balrout  to  Acre,  by  finking  boats 
and  ftones  to  prevent  the  Turkifh  Ihips  Bom  enterln.^ 
them.  The  bafon  of  S aide,  if  it  were  emptied,  might 
contain  20  or  25  fmall  veffels.  On  the  fide  of  the  fp, 
the  town  is  abfolutely  without  any  wall;  and  that  which 
enclofes  It  on  the  land  fide  is  no  better  than  a  prifon- 
wall.  The  whole  artillery  does  not  exceed  fix  cannons,, 
and  thefe  are  without  carriages  and  gunners.  The.  gar- 
rifon  fcarcely  amounts  to  ico  men.  The  water  comes 
from  the  river  Aoula,  through  open  canals,  from  which 
it  is  fetched  by  the  women.  Thefe  canals  ferve  alfo  to 
water  the  orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon  trees. 

Saide  is  a  confiderable  trading  town,  and  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  Damafeus  and  the  i^erior  country.  The 
French,  who  are  the  only  European^to  be  found  ffiere, 
have  a  conful,  and  five  or  fix  commercial  houfes.  Their 
exports  confift  in  filks,  and  particularly  in  raw  and  fpun 
cottons.  The  manufaauie  of  this  cotton  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  art  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  may  be 
eftimated  at  about  5000.  It  is  45  miles  weft  from  Da- 

mafeus.  E.  Long.  36-  5‘  37’ 

SIDUS  Georgium,  in  aftronomy,  a  new  primary 
planet,  difeovered  by  Dr  Herichell  m  the  year  1781. 
By  moft  foreign,  and  even  by  fome  Britifh  philofophers, 
it  Is  known  by  the  name  of  Herfchel/,  an  honour  which  is 
due  to  the  difeoverer.  As  the  other  planets  are  di- 
ftineuifhed  by  marks  or  charaaers,  the  planet  Herichel! 
is  diftingulftcd  by  an  H,  the  initial  letter  of  the  difco- 
verer’s  name,  and  a  crofs  to  fhow  that  it  is  a  Chtiftian 
planet.  From  many  calculations  of  our  beft  ailrono- 
*  ^  mers 
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$ie?9  mers  and  mathematicians,  fays  Dr  Herlchell,  I  have 
colle6lcd  the  following  particulars,  as  moll  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 
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Place  of  the  node 
Inclination  cf  the  orbit 
Place  of  the  perihelion 
Time  of  the  perihelion  pafTage  Sep,  7. 
Eccentricity  of  the  orbit  ,82034 
Half  the  greater  axis  19,07904 
Revolution  -  ^3»33^4  hderial  years. 

From  my  own  obfervations  on  this  planet’s  apparent 
diameter,  which  I  have  found  cannot  well  be  lefs  than 
4",  nor  indeed  much  greater,  we  infer,  that  its  real  dia¬ 
meter  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  4,454  to  i  ;  and  hence 
it  appears  to  be  of  very  confiderable  bulk,  and,  except 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  by  iar  the  largeft  of  the  remaining 
planets.  Its  light  is  of  a  bluifh-white  colour,  and  in 
brilliancy  between  that  of  the  Moon  and  of  Venus. 
With  a  telefcope  v/hich  magnifies  about  300  times,  it 
appears  to  have  a  very  well  defined  vifible  dillc  ;  but  with 
infiruments  of  a  fmall  power,  it  can  hardly  be  diftin- 
guhhed  from  a  hxed  ftar  of  between  the  fixth  and  fe- 
venth  magnitude.  In  a  very  fine  clear  night,  when 
the  moon  is  abfent,  it  may  alfo  be  feen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  to  furround  a  fortified 
place  with  an  army,  and  approach  it  by  pafiages  made 
in  whe  ground,  fo  as  to  be  covered  againll  the  fire  of  the 
place. 

SIEGEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Wettcravia,  with 
a  caftle  and  the  title  of  a  principality,  which  it  gives 
to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  NafTau.  It  is  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long,  8.  5.  N.  Lat. 
50-  S3 


on  the  fouth  eafl  to  Cape  Vei-ga  or  Vega  on  the  north- 
weft,  /.  e.  between  7°  and  10®  N.  Lat.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  confine  the  country  between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape 
Tagrin.  There  runs  through  it  a  great  river  of  the 
fame  name,  of  which  the  fource  is  unknown,  but  the 
mouth  is  ill  longitude  12.  30.  w'eft,  lat.  8.  5.  north,  and 
is  nine  miles  wide.  The  climate  and  foil  of  this  trad!  of 
country  appear  to  be,  on  both  fidcs  of  the  river,  among 
the  beft  in  Africa,  or  at  Icaft  the  moft  favourable  to 
European  conftitutions.  The  heat  is  much  the  fame  ag 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  on  the  higher  grounds 
there  is  a  cool  fea  breeze,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts 
the  air  is  very  temperate.  According  to  L^’eutenant 
Matthew,  “  Sierra  I.eona,  if  properly  cleared  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  would  be  equal  in  falubrity  and  fuperior  in  pro¬ 
duce  to  any  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  and 
others  have  affirmed,  that  “  the  air  is  better  Fora  man’s 
health  than  in  many  places  of  Europe.”  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  of  climate  induced  the  Englifh  to  eftablifti  a  fado- 
ry  at  Sierra  Leona  ;  but  they  chofe  not  the  moft  health-  ^ 
fill  fitiiation.  For  the  benefit  of  a  fpring  of  good  wa¬ 
ter  they  fixed  their  refidence  in  a  low  valley,  which  is 
often  overfpread  with  mifts  and  noifomc  vapours,  while 
the  air  is  clear  and  ferene  on  the  fiimmits  of  the  hills,  to 
which  water  from  the  well  might  be  eafily  carried. 

The  animal  produAions  of  this  country  are  lions, 
from  which  it  has  its  name  ;  leopards,  hysenas,  miiflc 
cats,  and  many  kinds  of  weafels  ;  the  japanzee  or  chim¬ 
panzee,  a  fpecies  of  fimia,  which  has  a  ftill  more  ftri- 
king  refemblance  to  the  human  figure  than  even  the 
ouran  outang  ;  porcupines,  wild  hogs,  fqiiirrels,  and 
antelopes.  Befides  thefe,  which  are  natives  of  the 
country,  oxen  thrive  in  it,  and  even  grow  fat ;  affes 
too  are  employed  in  labour,  and  do  not  fiiffier  by  the 
climate ;  but  ftieep  fiiffer  much  from  the  heat,  change 
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SIENNA,  a  large,  ancient,  and  celebrated  city  of  their  wool  into  hair,  grow  lean  and  increafe  very  little ; 
Tulcany  in  Italy  capital  of  the  Siennefe,  with  an  while  the  hardy  goat  is  here  as  prolific  and  large  as  * 


archbifhop’s  fee,  a  famous  iiniverfity,  and  a  citadel.  It 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  fiirrounded 
with  an  oM  wall.  The  metropolitan  church  is  much 
efteemed  by  travellers ;  and  though  it  is  a  Gotliic  ftruc- 
ture,  the  architefture  is  admirable.  It  is  built  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  pavement  is  of'Mofaic 
woik.  The  town  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  fountains,  and  fuperb  churches,  as  alfo  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hofpital.  The  great  area  is  round,  and  the  houfes 
about  it  are  of  the  fame  height,  fupported  by  piazzas, 
under  which  people  may  walk  in  hot  or  rainy  weather  ; 
in  the  middle  is  a  bafon,  which  can  be  filled  with  water 
at  any  time,  to  reprefent  a  fea  fight  with  fmall  veffels. 
The  Italian  language  is  taught  here  with  fuch  purity, 
that  a  great  many  foreigners  frequent  it  on  that  ac- 
>  count.  It  is  feated  on  three  eminences,  in  a  fertile  foil, 
in  E.  Long.  if.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

SIENNESE,  a  duchy  in  Italy  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Florentino,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea  and  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Perugino  and  Orvietano,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Flo¬ 
rentino  and  the  Tufean  fea  ;  being  about  55  miles  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  pretty  fer¬ 
tile,  efpecially  in  mulberry  trees,  which  feed  a  great 
number  of  filk-worms ;  and  there  are  fevcral  mineral 
fprings.  Sienna  is  the  capital  town. 

SIERRA  LEONA,  a  large  country  on  the  weft  coaft 

of  Africa,  which  fomc  extend  from  the  Grain  Coaft 


any  other  country.  Of  the  birds  which  frequent  the 
woods  of  Sierra  I.eona  we  can  give  no  pcrfedl  account. 
A  fpecies  of  crane  is  mentioned  as  eafily  tamed  ;  com¬ 
mon  poultry  multiply  faft  ;  ducks  thrive  well,  but  geefc 
and  turkeys  feem  not  to  agree  with  the  climate.  Tur¬ 
tles  of  all  kinds  are  very  common,  and  fometimes  of  a 
large  fize.  Crocodiles  or  alligators  of  a  non-defeript 
fpecies  have  been  found  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
lizards  of  fix  different  fpecies.  Snakes,  which  are  al- 
moft  innumerable,  haunt  the  houfes  in  the  night  in 
fearch  ’'of  poultiy ;  and  one  was  obferved  which  mea- 
fured  1 8  feet,  but  was  happily  found  not  to  be  venom¬ 
ous.  ^  Fifties  are  in  great  variety  both  in  the  fea  and  in 
the  rivers.  Befides  the  whale,  the  ftiark,  Hinging  ray, 
and  porpoife,  there  are  eels,  horfe-mackarcl,  tarpooiis, 
cavillos,  mullets,  fnappers,  yellow- tails,  (jld- maids,  teii- 
pounders,  and  fome  other  fifties  ;  all  of  which,  except 
the  eels  and  ten-pounders,  are  efteemed  fine  eating.  Oy- 
fters  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  another  ftiell- 
fifti,  which  the  natives  eat.  Among  the  zoophites, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  common  fpoiige, 
which  covers  all  the  fandy  beaches  of  the  river,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  Bullom  fhore,  and  would  fetch  a  high 
price  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  numerous  vegetable  produAions  of  Sierra 
Leona,  our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  mention  the 
following.  Rice,  which  is  the  plant  chiefly  cultivated, 
as  the  natives  fubfift  almoft  entirely  upon  it,  grov/s  both 
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In  tlie  IngH  and  low  grounds.  It  profpers  indeed  heft 
m  fwamps,  though  the  grain  13  better  in  ?.  drier  foil. 
Next  to  rice  the  caflada  conilitutes  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  The 
country  likewife  produces  yams,  various  kinds  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  eddoes,  or  the  arum  efc.ulentum.  Oil  palm,  plan¬ 
tains,  and  bananas  ;  papaw,  guava,  oranges  and  limes; 
poinpions,  melons,  ?,nd  cucurnbers  ;  pine-apples,  pigeon- 
peas,  which  dreffed  like  EnglKh  peas  are  a  goodpuU'e  ; 

,  maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  millet,  cocoa-nnt  trees  ;  ockra ; 
the  tallow*tiee  ;  a  great  variety  of  tamarinds;  different 
kinds  of  fig-trees  and  plums  ;  a  kind  of  fruit  refembling 
grapes,  but  more  acid  and  aend  ;  cherries  refembling  a 
fine  nectarine  in  tafte  ;  a  fpecies  of  the  bread  fruit-tree; 
the  cream  fruit,  fo  called  becaufe  when  wounded  it 
yields  a  fine  white  juice  refembling  fugar  or  the  befl 
milk,  of  which  tlie .  natives  are  very  fond  ;  the  mala- 
guetta  pepper,  or  grains  of  paradife  ;  a  new  fpecies  of 
nutmeg,  but  whether  ib  good  as  the  common  fort  has 
not  yet  been  afeertained  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  it  is  hoped  wdll  prove  as  ufefiil  as  the  other  ; 
and  cola,  a  fruit  highly  elleemcd  by  the  natives  for  the 
fame  virtues  with  that  bark  ;  the  ricinus,  caflia,  dye- 
ihiffs,  and  gums,  of  great  value  ;  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
fugar-canes,  which,  it  is  thought,  would  thrive  exceM- 
'  ingly  w'ell  under  proper  cultivation. 

Confidgring  the  ardour  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  fettling  colonies  in  dillant  regions  of  the  globe, 
it  is  foniewhat  furprifing  that  a  climate  fo  temperate 
and  a  foil  fo  produtlive  as  that  of  Sierra  Eeona  did  not 
long  ago  attradl  their  notice.  But  it  was  left  to  be  co- 
•loiiized  for  a  better  purpofe  than  that  which  firil  drew 
the  natives  of  Europe  to  the  Wed  Indies  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent.  Being  thinly  inhabited,  Sierra  Leona 
appeared  to  fome  benevolent  gentlemen  in  En^^land  a 
place  where,  without  incommoding  the  natives,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  ground  might  be  bought  on  which  to 
fettle  a  great  number  of  free  negroes,  who  In  1786 
fwarmed  in  London  in  idlencfs  and  want.  About 
400  of  thefe  wretches,  together  with  60  whites,  mod- 
iy  women  of  bad  charabfer  and  in  ill  health,  were  ac^ 
cordlngly  fent  out,  at  the  charge  of  government,  to 
Sierra  Leona.  Necefiity,  it  was  hoped,  w'-ould  -make 
them  indudrioiis  and  orderly  ;  and  Captain  I'homfon 
of  the  navy,  who  condudled  them,  obtained,  for  their 
ufe,  a  grant  of  land  to  his  majedy  from  king  Tom,  the 
neighl'^uring  chief,  and  afterwards  from  Naimbanna, 
the  king  of  the  country.  The  colony,  however,  foou 
went  to  ruin  ;  but  the  land  which  they  occupied  being 
about  20  miles  fquare,  his  majedy  was  enabled  to  grant 
by  a(fi:  of  parliament  to  another  colony  founded  on  bet¬ 
ter  principles  and  for  a  dill  nobler  purpofe. 

The  mod  intelligent  members  of  that  fociety,  which 
has  laboured  fo  drenuoufly  to  procure  an  abolition  of 
the  fiave-trade,  judly  concluding  that  the  natives  of 
Guinea  would  reap  veiy  little  benefit  from  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  obje^I,  unlefs  they  diould  be  taught  the 
principles  of  religion  and  the  arts  of  civil  life,  which 
alone  can  render  them  really  free,  conceived  the  plan 
oi  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leona  to  be  fettled  for  the  truly 
generous  purpofe  of  civilizing  the  Africans  by  main¬ 
taining  with  them  a  friendly  intercoiirfe,'  and  a  commerce 
in  every  thing  but  men.  This  plan  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  Into  tffcdf  but  at  a  veiy  great  expcnce.  Subferip- 
tiuiis  were  therefore  opened  upon  rational  and  equitable 


terms,  and  a  fum  deemed  fufficient  was  fpeedily  raifcd.  Si 
An  atd  of  parliament  was  pafied  in- favour  of  the  fub- 
ferib  ers,  by  v<’hich  they  were  incorporated  by  the  deno¬ 
mination  ot  the  Sierra  i.eona  Company  ;  and  in  purfu- 
ance  of  that  acl  they  held  their  fird  meeting  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  October  1791,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  wore  chofen  diredors  for  that  year. 

“  Henry  Thornton,  Efq;  M.  P.  chairman —Philip 
Sanfom,  Efq;  deputy  chairman — Sir  Charles  Middle- 
ton,  Bart. — Sir  George  Young,  Knt. — William  Wil- 
berforce,  Efq;  M.  P.  — Rev.  Thomas  Clarkfon,  A.  M. 

— Jofeph  Hcfrdcaftle,  Efq; — John  KIngfton,  Efq;  — 
Samuel  Parker,  Efq;  —  Granville  Sharp,  Efq; — William 
Sandlord,  Efq; — Vickeris  Taylor,  Efq; — GeorgeWolf, 
Efq/^ 

The  direftors  having  dated  the  natural  advantages 
of  Sierra  Leona,  and  its  prefent  miferable  condition, 
obferved,  that  they  had  not  merely  to  ellablifli  a  com¬ 
mercial  factory,  but  that,  to  introduce  civilization,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  a  fafe  trade,  the  company  mull  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  co- 
lonids.  The  diredors  therefore  refolved,  that  three  or 
four  vciTels  fhould  fail  at  once,  with  fiich  a  number  of 
people  as  would  be  able  to  prote(T  and  adld  each  other; 
with  goods  both  for  trade  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  co¬ 
lony.  Accordingly  feveral  velfels  failed,  having  on 
board  a  council  for  the  government  of  the  colony  and 
the  management  of  the  company’s  affairs  ;  a  number  of 
artificers  and  other  fervants  of  the  company  ;  fome  fol- 
diers,  and  a  very  few  Englllh  fettlers.  The  directors 
w^ere  laudably  cautious  in  the  choice  of  colonlfls.  They 
admitted  into  the  fociety  no  white  man  of  bad  charac¬ 
ter,  or  who  was  not  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Have  trade; 
and  as  the  chief  objedl  of  their  enterprife  was  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  natives,  it  was  with  great  propriety  that 
they  chofe  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  fettlers  from 
the  free  negroes  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  borne  arms 
for  the  Briiilh  government  during  the  Amencan  war. 
The  fuperintendant  and  council  were  particularly  in- 
ftrudled  to  feenre  to  all  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  at 
Sierra  Leona,  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment,  in  all 
rcfpedls,  with  whites.  They  were  to  be  tried  by  jury, 
as  well  as  others  ;  and  the  council  was  defired  to  allot  to 
the  blacks  employments  fuited  to  their  prefent  abilities, 
and  to  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
talents.  All  pra6licable  means  of  maintaining  fubordi- 
natloir  w^erc  dire<fled  .to  be  ufed  ;  and  the  council  was 
efpecially  inftruAed’tO  promote  religion  and  morals,  by 
fupporting'  public,  woilhip  and  the  due  obfervance  ot 
the  Sabbath,  and  by  the  inftru6lIon  of  the  people,  and 
the  education  of  children.  But  no  perfon  was  to  be 
prevented  from  performing  or  attending  religious  wor- 
Ihip  in  whatever  place,  time,  or  manner,  he  might  think 
fit,  or  from  peaceably  inculcating  his  own  religious  opi¬ 
nions.  Orders  were  given  in  choofing  the  feite  of  a 
town,  to  oonfider  health  as  the  firli  objc6l ;  and  the 
firll  town  was  diredled  to  be  called  Free-Town,  Arti¬ 
cles  for  building  and  cultivation  were  fent  out,  befides 
the  cargoes  for  profeciiting  the  company’s  commerce  ; 
and  fchools  for  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  were 
ordered  to  be  fet  up  for  the  purpofe  of  inftru6ltng  the 
children  of  fuch  natives  as  Ihould  be  willing  to  put  them 
under  the  company’s  care. 

'Fhe  leading  Qbje(fl  of  the  company  was  to  fubllitiitc, 
for  tliat  difgraceful  traffic  which  has  tog  long  fubfifled, 
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sierra,  a  fair  commerce  with  Africa,  and  all  the  bleflings  which 
might  be  expcfted  to  attend  it.  Confiderable  advari' 
tages  appeared  hereby  likely  to  refulc  to  Great  Britain, 
not  only  from  our  obtaining  feveral  commodities  cheap¬ 
er,  but  alfo  from  opening  a  market  for  Britifh  manu- 
fadliires,  to  the  increaling  demands  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
.  cult  to  aflign  a  limit.  From  this  connedfion,  Africa 
was  likely  to  derive  the  Hill  more  important  benefits  of 
religion,  morality,  and  civilization.  To  accomplifh 
thefe  purpofes,  it  w^as  neceffaiy  for  the  company  to 
pofTefs  a  tracEf  of  land,  as  a  repofitory  for  their  goods, 
and  which  the  Africans  might  cultivate  in  peace,  fecure 
from  the  ravages  of  the  flave- trade.  It  had  been  afcer- 
tained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  climate  and  foil  of 
Africa  were  admirably  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fugar, 
fpiccs,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  tropical  produce.  The  company  propofed  to 
iiftrudf  the  natives  to  raifc  thefe  articles,  and  to  fet  them 
the  example,  by  a  fpirited  cultivation,  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count.  Diredlions  were  given  to  the  company’s  commer¬ 
cial  agent  to  pufh  forward  a  trade,  in  a  mode  prefcribed, 
in  the  prefent  produce  of  Africa.  Meafures  were  taken 
for  cultivating,  on  the  company’s  account,  the  moft 
profitable  tropical  produce  ;  and  in  particular,  a  perfon 
of  long  experience  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  ordered  to 
begin  a  fugar  plantation.  A  mineralogift  and  botanift 
-  were  likewife  engaged  to  go  out  and  explore  the  coun¬ 
try  for  new  articles  of  commerce. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  upon  the  moft  equita¬ 
ble  and  benevolent  principles,  the  fhips  failed  with  the 
Britifh  colonifts,  to  whom,  in  March  1792,  were  added 
1 1 3 1  blacks  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  native  chiefs  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  the  plan,  and  made  to  underftand  its 
beneficent  tendency  towards  their  people,  the  colony 
proceeded  to  build  Free-To*wn^  on  a  dry  and  rather  ele¬ 
vated  fpot  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river.  It  occupied 
between  70  and  80  acres,  its  length  being  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  it 
contained  near  40©  houfes,  each  having  one-twelfth  of 
an  acre  annexed,  on  which  a  few  vegetables  were  i*aifed. 
There  were  nine  ftreets  running  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft,  and  three  crofs  ftreets,  all  80  feet  wide,  except  one 
of  1 60  feet,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  all  the  public 
buildings.  Thefe  confifted  of  a  governor’s  houfc  and 
offices ;  a  large  ftore-houfe ;  a  large  Iiofpital  ;  fix  or 
eight  other  houfes,  offices,  and  /hops,  occupied  by  the 
company’s  fervants  ;  and  a  church  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  80c  people.  The  colonifts  at  firft  fuffered  much 
from  the  rainy  feafon,  againft  which  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  provide  fufficient  proteftion  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  it  they  recovered  in  a  great  meafurc  their  health  and 
fpirits,  an.-!  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  execute  the  va¬ 
rious  purpofes  of  their  fcttlement.  To  excite  emulation 
in  culture,  the  government  gave  premiums  to  thofe  co¬ 
lonifts  who  raifed  the  greateft  quantities  of  rice,  yams, 
eddoes,  cabbages,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton,  refpeeftively. 
To  limit  the  excefles  of  the  ftave-trade,  and  gain  the 
favour  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  the  diredlors  inftru(5l. 
ed  the  governor  and  council  to  redeem  any  native  from 
the  neighbourhood,  who  fliould  be  unjuftly  fold  either 
to  or  by  a  Britifh  fubjedf.  The  fervants  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  condudled  thcmfelves  with  the  utmoft  propriety,  be¬ 
ing  fober,  moral,  and  exemplary  ;  and  from  the  labours 
of  the  cleigymen  were  derived  fervices  highly  important 
in  every  point  of  view.  Before  the  end  of  two  years 
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from  the  inftitution  of  the  colony,  order  and  induftry  Sierra, 
had  begun  to  fhow  their  effedfs  in  an  increafing  profpe- 
rity.  The  woods  had  been  cut  down  to  the  diftance  of 
about  three  Englifti  miles  all  round  the  town.  By  thefe 
means  the  climate  had  become  healthier,  and  fickiiefs 
had  diminifhed.  The  fame  of  the  colony  had  fpread  not 
only  along  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  but  alfo  to 
parts  far  diftant  from  the  coaft  ;  embafties  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  moft  friendly  nature  from  kings  and  prin¬ 
ces  feveral  hundred  miles  diftant ;  and  the  native  chiefs 
had  begun  to  fend  their  children  to  the  colony,  with 
full  confidence,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  ac¬ 
counts,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

In  a  word,  it  was  not  without  grounds  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  looked  forward  to  that  joyful  period  when,  by  the 
influence  of  the  company’s  meafures,  the  continent  of 
Africa  fliould  be  refeued  from  her  prefent  ftate  of  dark- 
nefs  and  mifery-,  and  exhibit  a  delightful  fecne  of  light 
and  knowledge,  of  civilization  and  order,  of  peaceful 
induftry  and  domeftic  comfort.  On  their  beneficent 
exertions  they  hoped  with  confidence  for  the  blefling  of 
Providence  ;  they  were  countenanced  and  fiipported  by 
the  Britifh  government;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  prefent  war,  the  French  Convention  autliorifed  one 
of  their  agents  to  write  to  the  diredors,  requefting  a 
full  account  of  the  defign  of  the  inftitution,  and  the 
names  of  the  fhips  employed  in  their  fervice,  and  aflu- 
ring  them  of  the  good  wifhes  of  the  French  government 
to  fo  noble  an  undertaking.  How  completely  that 
government  fulfilled  its  promife  is  very  generally  known. 

Having  vindicated  the  rights  of  v 'in  in  Europe  by  the 
violation  of  every  principle  of  truth  and  juftice,  they  de¬ 
termined  by  the  fame  means  to  give  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Africans  ;  and  that  they  have  fully  carried  their  de¬ 
termination  into  efFc<ft  will  be  feen  by  the  following  ex- 
trad  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Afzelius,  the  company’s  bota¬ 
nift,  dated  Sierra  Leona,  15th  November  1794.  “  Tjie  Wadfirom^ 
French  have  been  here  and  have  ruined  us.  They  ar-  Part  (1. 
rived  on  the  28th  of  September  laft,  early  in  the  mbrn-P* 
ing,  with  a  fleet  confifting  of  one  large  fhip,  two  fri¬ 
gates,  two  armed  brigs,  and  one  cutter,  together  with 
two  large  armed  merchant  fhips,  taken  by  them  at  the 
Ifles  de  Lofs,  an  Englifh  flave  fadory  to  the  north  of 
our  colony,  and  which  they  have  alfo  deftroyed  and 
burnt.  So  well  had  they  concealed  their  nation,  that 
we  took  them  at  firft  for  Englifh.  They  had  Englifli- 
built  vcfTels,  which  were  rigged  in  the  Englifh  way. 

They  fhowed  the  Englifh  flag,  and  had  their  failors,  at 
leaft  thofe  we  faw  on  deck,  dreffed  like  Englifh.  In  fhort, 
we  did  not  perceive  our  miftake  till  we  "obferved  thein 
pointing  their  guns.  We  had  not  ftrength  fufficient  to 
refift,  and  therefore  our  governor  gave  orders,  that  as 
foon  as  they  fliould  begin  to  fire,  the  Britilh  flag  fhould 
be  ftruck,  and  a  flag  of  truce  liolfted.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  but  ftill  they  continued  finng,  and  did 
much  damage,  both  within  and  without  the  town. 
Theykilledftwo  people  and  wounded  three  or  four.  But, 
as  we  did  not  underftand  the  meaning  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  we  aflced  them  for  an  explanation  ;  and  they  an- 
fwered  us,  that  we  fhould  difplay  the  flag  of  liberty,  as  a 
proof  of  our  fubmiffion.  We  affiired  them  that  it 
fhould  already  have  been  done,  if  we  had  had  any, 
which  terminated  the  hoftilities  from  the  fhips.  In  the 
mean  time,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the 
the  town,  having  taken  with  them  as  much  of  their 
3  ^  ^  property 
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property  as  they  conveniently  could  in  fiicli  a  hurry, 
was  with  the  governor,  together  with  a  number  of  ©- 
thers  ;  but  as  foon  as  I  was  certain  they  were  enemies, 
I  went  towards  my  own  houfe  with  a  view  to  fave  as 
much  as  pofTible  of  my  property  and  natural  colleAions; 
but  was  received  in  fuch  manner,  that  I  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  proceed.  My  houfe  wasfituated  near  the  fhore, 
and  unfortunately  juft  oppofite  the  frigate  which  fired. 

I  faw  the  balls  pafling  through  the  houfe,  and  heard 
them  whizzing  about  my  ears.  I  faw  that  I  fhould 
lofe  all  my  property  ;  but  life  was  dearer  to  me,  and  I 
haftened  to  the  woods. 

“In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  landed,  finding  the  town 
almoft  deftitute  of  people,  but  rich  in  provifions,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  other  ftores.  They  began  immediately  to  break 
open  tlie  houft  s  and  t©  plunder.  What  they  did  not 
want,  they  deftroyed,  burnt,  or  threw  into  the  river. 
*rhey  killed  all  the  cattle  and  animals  they  found  in  the 
fields  or  ftreets,  yards,  or  elfewheie,  not  fparing  even 
affes,  dogs,  and  cats.  Thefe  proceedings  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  whole  fucceeding  week,  till  they  had  entirely 
ruined  our  beautiful  and  profpering  colony  ;  and  when 
they  found  nothing  more  worth  plundering,  they  fet 
fire  to  the  public  buildings  and  ail  the  houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Europeans  ;  and  burnt,  as  they  faid,  by  mif- 
take  nine  or  ten  houfes  of  the  colonifts.  In  the  mean 
rime,  they  were  not  lefs  adlive  on  the  water.  They 
fent  three  of  their  veftels  to  Bance  ifland,  an  Englifh 
Have  fadlory  higher  up  the  river,  which  they  plundered 
and  burnt,  together  with  fome  Have  fliips  lying  there. 
They  took  belides  about  lo  or  12  prizes,  including 
the  company’s  veflels.  Moft  of  thefe  they  unloaded 
and  burnt.  They  took  along  with  them  alfo  two  of 
our  armed  veflels,  one  of  which  was  a  large  fhip,  laden 
with  provifions,  and  which  had  been  long  expedled ; 
but  file  unfortunately  arrived  a  few  days  too  foon,  and 
was  taken  with  her  whole  cargo.  We  expedled  at  leaft 
to  receive  our  private  letters,  but  even  this  was  refufed, 
and  they  were  thrown  overboard.  At  laft,  after  in- 
flidling  on  us  every  hardfiiip  we  could  fuffer,  only  fpa¬ 
ring  our  lives  and  the  houfes  of  the  colonifts,  they  failed 
on  the  13th  of  OS-oher  laft,  at  noon,  proceeding  down¬ 
wards  to  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  left  us  in  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  fituation,  without  provifions,  medicines,  clothes, 
houfes,  or  furniture.  See.  8cc.  and  I  fear  much,  that  moft 
of  us  fhould  have  perifhed,  had  not  our  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood^  both  natives  and  Europeans,  who  were 
fo  happy  as  to  efcape  the  enemy,  been  fo  kind  as  to 
fend  us  what  they  could  fpare.  In  the  mean  time,  moft 
of  us  have  either  been,  or  Hill  are,  very  fick,  and  many 
have  died  for  want  of  proper  food  and  medicine.  The 
worft,  however,  is  now  pad.  At  leaft  we  are  not  in 
any  want  of  provifion,  although  of  the  coarfeft  kind, 
but  are  deftitute  of  the  moft  necelfary  articles  and  uten- 
fils  for  the  houfe,  the  table,  and  the  kitchen.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  Convention  executed  their  piir- 
pofe  fpreadinjy  and  hheriy  through  the  world.  The 
Sierra  Leona  colony  was  eftablifhed  for  no  other  end 
than  to  abolifh  the  flave-trade,  to  enlighten  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  and  to  render  them  virtuous,  rational,  free,  and 
happy  ;  and  thofe  powerful  patrons  of  the  rights  of 
man  deftroyed  that  colony  with  many  circumftances  of 
,  the  moft  wanton  cruelty.  I'hough  Mr  Afzelius  is  a 
Swede,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  prote6led  by 
the  laws  of  neutrality,  they  burnt  his  houfe  with  the 
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I  reft  ;  deprived  him  of  his  trunks,  hjs  clothes,  and  hia 
bed  ;  deftroyed  the  natural  curiofities  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  ;  and  carried  away  the 
inftruments  by  means  of  which  only  he  could  colled 
more.  It  is  with  pleafure,  however,  that  we  learn  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  court  held  on  the  25th 
of  February  1795,  that  the  direCtors  do  not  yet  defpair 
of  the  colony  ;  and  that  they  have  adopted  the  moft 
prudent  meafiires  to  avert  all  fuch  calamities  in  future. 
That  their  benevolent  labours  may  be  finally  crowned 
with  fuccefs  is  our  earneft  prayer,  in  which  we  fhall, 
doubtlefs,  be  joined  by  every  good  Chriftian. 

SIERRA  M  OR  ENA,  mountains  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain.  .  - 

SIEUR,  a  title  of  refpeCl  among  the  French,  like 
that  of  majler  among  us.  It  is  much  ufed  by  lawyers, 
as  alfo  by  fuperiors  in  their  letters  to  inferiors. 

SIFANTO,  or  SiPHANTO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archl- 
pelago,  to  the  weft  of  Paros,  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Milo,  and  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Serphanto,  The  air  is 
fo  good  here,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the 
age  of  120;  and  their  water,  fruits,  wild  fowl,  and 
poultry,  are  excellent,  but  more  efpecially  the  grapes. 
It  abounds  with  marble  and  granite,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  and  belt  cultivated  of  thefe  iflands.  The 
inhabitants  employ  themfelves  in  cultivating  olive-trees 
and  capers  ;  and  they  have  very  good  filk.  They  trade 
in  figs,  onions,  wax,  honey,  and  ftraw-hats ;  and  may 
be  about  8000  in  all.  E.  Long.  25,  15.  N.  Lat. 
37-  9- 

SI-FANS,  or  t.,u-fans,  a  people  inhabiting  the 
country  on  the  weft  of  China.  Their  country  is  only 
a  continued  ridge  of  mountains,  inclofed  by  the  rivers 
Hoang-ho  on  the  north,  Ya-long  on  the  weft,  and 
Yang-tfe-kiang  on  the  eaft,  between  the  30th  and  35  th 
degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  Si-fans  are  divided  into  two  kinds  of  people  ; 
the  one  ate  called  by  the  Chine fe  Black  Stefans,  the 
other  Teilow  ;  names  which  are  given  them  from  the 
different  colours  of  their  tents.  The  black  are  the  moft 
clownifli  and  wretched  ;  they  live  in  fmall  bodies,  and 
arc  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  all  depend  upon  a 
greater. 

The  yellow  Si- fans  are  fubjed  to  families,  the  oldeft 
of  which  becomes  a  lama,  and  affumes  the  yellow  drefs, 
Thefe  lama  princes,  who  command  in  their  refpedlive 
diftrifts,  have  the  power  of  trying  caufes,  and  punifti- 
ing  criminals  ;  but  their  government  is  by  no  means 
biirdenfome ;  provided  certain  honours  are  paid  them, 
and  they  receive  pun6lually  the  dues  of  the  god  Fo, 
which  amount  to  very  little,  they  tnoleft  none  of  their 
fubjefts.  The  greater  part  of  the  Si-fans  live  in  tents;- 
but  fome  of  them  have  houfes  built  of  earth,  and  even 
brick.  Their  habitations  are  not  contiguous ;  they 
form  at  moft  but  fome  fmall  hamlets,  confiding  of  five 
or  fix  families.  They  feed  a  great  number  of  flocks, 
and  are  in  no  want  of  any  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The 
principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rhubarb,  which  their 
country  produces  in  great  abundance.  Their  horfes 
are  fmall  ,*  but  they  are  well  fhaped,  lively,  and  robuft. 

Thefe  people  are  of  a  proud  and  independent  fpirit,- 
and  acknowledge  with  reludlance  the  fuperiority  of  the- 
Chinefe  government,  to  which  they  have  been  fubjeft- 
ed  :  when  they  are  fummoned  by  the  mandarins,  they 
rarely  appear ;  but  the  government,  for  political  reafons, 
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Sigaultlan  winks  at  this  contempt,  and  endeavours  to  keep  thefe 
”  intra<^able  fubjefts  under  by  mlldnefs  and  moderation  : 
^  it  would,  befides,  be  difficult  to  employ  rigorous  means 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  perfe£l  obedience ;  their 
wild  and  frightful  mountains  (the  tops  of  which  are  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  fnow,  even  in  the  month  of  July) 
would  afford  them  places  of  fhelter,  from  which  they 
could  never  be  driven  by  force. 

The  cuftoms  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is,  for  example,  an 
ad  of  great  politen^fs  among  them  to  prefent  a  white 
handkerchief  of  taffety  or  linen,  wh^  they  accoft  any 
perfon  whom  they  are  defirous  of  honouring.  All  their 
religion  confifls  in  their  adoration  of  the  god  Fo,  to 
whom  they  have  a  fingular  attachment :  their  fuperfli- 
tious  veneration  extends  even  to  his  minifters,  on  whom 
they  have  confidered  it  as  their  duty  to  confer  fupreme 
power  and  the  eovernment  of  the  nation. 

SIGAULTIAN  operation,  a  method  of  delivery 
in  cafes  of  difficult  labour,  firfl  pradifed  by  M.  Sigauk. 
It  confifls  in  enlarging  the  dimcnfions  of  the  ^  .!• 
order  to  procure  a  fafe  palfage  to  the  child  without 
juring  the  mother.  See  Midwifery,  chap.  vii. 

SIGESBECKIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  fuperflua ;  and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ranging 
under  the  49th  order,  CompoJiU.  The  receptacle  is  pa¬ 
leaceous  j  the  pappus  is  wanting  ;  the  exterior  calyx  is 
pentaphyllous,  proper,  and  fpreading  ;  the  radius  is  hal¬ 
ved.  There  are  three  fpecies  :  i.  The  orient  alts  ^  which 
is  a  native  of  India  and  China.  2.  The  occidentaliSy 
which  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  3.  The  Jiofculofa,  a  na- 
tive  of  Peru. 

SIGETH,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  in  a  morafs, 
and  has  a  triple  wall,  with  ditches  full  of  water ;  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadely  being  one  of  the  flrongeft  pla¬ 
ces  in  Hungary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ilria,  and  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  in  1669,  ^fter  it 
had  been  blocked  up  two  years.  In  fome  maps  it  Is 
called  Zij^at,  E.  Long.  18.  58.  N.  Lat.  46.  17. 

SIGHING,  an  effort  of  nature,  by  which  the  lungs 
are  put  into  greater  motion,  and  more  dilated,  fo  that 
the  blood  paffes  more  freely,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
to  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  to  the  ventricle.  Hence 
we  learn,  fays  Dr  Hales,  how  fighing  increafes  the 
force  of  the  blood,  and  confequently  proportionably 
cheers  and  relieves  nature,  wh^  oppreffed  by  its  too 
flow  motion,  which  is  the  cafe  or  thofe  who  are  dejeded 
and  fad. 

SIGHl’,  or  Vision.  See  Anatomy,  n^  142.  and 
Index  fiibjoined  to  Optics. 

ImperfeSion  of  Sight  luith  regard  to  Colours,  Under 
the  article  Colours,  is  given  an  inftance  of  a  flrange 
deficiency  of  light  in  fome  people  who  could  not  dillin- 
guifh  between  the  different  colours.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf. 

V  oL  LXVIJI.  p.  61 1.  we  have  an  account  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  could  not  diftingnifh  a  claret  colour  from 
black.  Thefe  imperfedlions  are  totally  unaccountable 
from  any  thing  we  yet  know  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  fenfe. 

Second  Sight,  See  Second  Sight, 

SIGN,  in  general,  the  mark  or  charader  of  fome- 
thing  abient  or  invifible.  See  Character. 

Among  phyficians,  the  term  Jign  denotes  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  human  body  which  ferves  to  indicate  or 
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point  out  the  condition  of  the  patient  with  regard  to 
health  or  difeafe. 

Sign,  in  algebra.  See  Algebra,  Part  I. 

Sign,  in  aflronomy,  a  conllellation  containing  a  I2th 
part  of  the  zodiac.  See  Astro^tomy,  n^  318. 

Naval  SIGNALS.  When  we  read  at  our  fire- 
fide  the  account  of  an  engagement,  or  other  interefling 
operation  of  an  army,  our  attention  is  generally  fo  much 
engaged  by  the  refults,  that  we  give  but  little  to  the 
movements  which  led  to  them,  and  produced  them,  and 
wc  feldom  form  to  ourfelves  any  dining;  notion  of  the 
condudl  of  the  day.  But  a  profeffional  man,  or  one  ac- 
cuftomed  to  refle<5lion,  and  who  is  not  fatisfled  with  the 
mere  indulgence  of  eager  curiofity,  follows  every  regi¬ 
ment  in  its  movements,  endeavours  to  fee  their  connec¬ 
tion,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  on  the  fate  of 
the  day,  and  even  to  form  to  himfelf  a  general  notion 
of  the  whole  feene  of  adion  at  its  different  interefling 
periods.  He  looks  with  the  eye  of  the  general,  and 
fees  his  orders  fucceed  or  fail. 

But  few  trouble  themfelves  farther  about  the  narra- 
The  movement  is  ordered  ;  it  is  performed  ;  and 


tion. 


the  fortune  of  the  day  is  determined.  Few  think  how 
all  this  is  brought  about ;  and  when  they  are  told  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle  of  Cuflrin,  Frederic  the 
Great  was  in  the  upper  room  of  a  country  inn,  from 
whence  he  could  view  the  whole  field,  while  his  aids 
de  camp,  on  horfeback,  waited  his  orders  in  the  yard 
below,  they  are  flruck  with  wonder,  and  can  hardly 
conceive  how  it  can  be  done  ;  but,  on  refleaion,  they 
fee  the  poffibility  of  the  thing.  Their  imagination  ac¬ 
companies  the  meffenger  from  the  inn  yard  to  the  feene 
of  adion  ;  they  hear  the  General^  orders  delivered, 
and  they  expe(ft  its  execution. 

But  when  we  think  for  a  moment  on  the  fituation 
of  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  confined  on  board  one 
fliip,  and  this  fhip  as  much,  or  more  clofely,  engaged, 
than  any  other  ot  the  fleet  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that 
here  are  no  meffengers  ready  to  carry  his  orders  to 
fhips  of  the  fquadron  at  the  dillance  of  miles  from  him, 
and  to  deliver  them  with  precifion  and  diflinanefs,  and 
that  even  if  this  were  poffible  by  fending  fmall  fliips  or 
boats,  the  vicillitudes  ot  wind  and  weather  may  lender 
the  communication  fo  tedious  that  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  may  be  irretrievably  lofl  before  the  order  can  be 
conveyed.— When  we  think  of  all  thefe  circumflances, 
our  thoughts  are  bewildered,  and  we  are  ready  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  fea-battle  is  nothing  but  the  unconneded 
llruggle  of  individual  fhips  ;  and  that  when  the  admiral 
has  once  “  cried  havoc,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war,” 
he  has  done'  all  that  his  fituation  empowers  him  to  do, 
and  he  niufl  leave  the  fate  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  and 
fltill  of  his  captains  and  failors. 

Yet  it  is  in  this  fituation,  apparently  the  moll  unfa- SiVna^Is  a 
vourable,  that  the  orders  of  the  commander  can  bclan.-uage 
conveyed,  with  a  difpatch  that  is  not  attainable  in  the  to  the  eye, 
operations  of  a  land  army.  The  feene  ot  action  is  un¬ 
incumbered,  fo  that  the  eye  of  the  General  can  behold 
the  whole  without  interruption.  The  movements  which 
it  is  poffible  to  execute  are  few,  and  they  are  precife. 

A  few  words  are  Efficient  to  order  them,  and  then 
the  mere  fighting  the  fhips  mufl  always  be  left  to  their 
refpedive  commanders.  This  fimplicity  in  the  duty  to 
be  performed  has  enabled  us  to  frame  a  language  fully 
adequate  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  by  which  a  correfpon- 
dence  can  be  kept  up  as  far  as  the  eye  can  fee.  This  ia 
3N2  the 
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the  language  of  sign  a Ls,  a  language  by  writing,  addref- 
fed  to  the  eye,  and  which  he  that  runneth  may  read.  As 
^  in  common  writing  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agreed 
on  to  exprefs  certain  founds  ufed  in  fpeech,  or  rather, 
as  in  hieroglyphics  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agreed 
on  to  exprefs  certain  thoughts,  or  the  fubjedls  of  thefe 
thoughts  ;  fo  here  certain  exhibitions  are  made,  which 
are  agreed  on  to  exprefs  certain  movements  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  commander  to  whom  they  are  addreffed, 
and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  fhip 
of  the  condu6lor  of  the  fleet,  that  they  may  learn  his 
will. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  any  number  of  fliips  to  a6l 
in  concert,  without  fome  fuch  mode  of  communication 
between  the  general  and  the  commanders  of  private 
fhips.  We  have  no  diredl  information  of  this  cir- 
cumllance  in  the  naval  tallies  of  the  ancient  nations, 
the  Greeks  and  Remans  ;  yet  the  necelTity  of  the  thing 
is  fo  apparent,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  moH  Ingenious  and  the  moft  cultivated 
people  who  have  appeared  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  Therniftocles,  Conon, 
mid  other  renowned  fea  commanders  of  Athens,  had 
fignals  by  which  they  direded  the  movements  of  their 
fleets.  We  read,  that  when  iEgeus  fent  his  fon  Xhefeus 
to  Crete,  it  was  agreed  on,  that  if  the  fnip  fliould  bring 
the  young  prince  back  in  faicty,  a  white  flag  fliould  be 
difplayed.  But  thofe  on  board,  in  their  joy  for  revifit- 
ing  their  country  after  their  perilous  voyage,  forgot  to 
hoift  the  concerted  fignal.  The  anxious  father  was  every 
day  expedling  the  fliip  which  fliould  bring  back  his 
darling  fon,  and  had  gone  to  the  fhore  to  look  out  for 
her.  "He  faw  her,  but  without  the  fignal  agreed  on. 
On  which  the  old  man  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea.  We 
find,  too,  in  the  hiltory  of  the  Funic  wars  by  Poly¬ 
bius,  frequent  allufions  to  fuch  a  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcelllnus  fpeaks  of  the  Jpecu^ 
latores  and  vexillariiy  who  were  on  board  the  fliips  in 
the  Adriatic.  The  coins  both  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exhibit  both  flags  and  ftreamers.  In  fliort,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  the  ancients  having  pradlfed  this  hieroglyph!- 
cal  language.  It  is  fome  what  furprifing  that  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley,  in  his  Arcano  del  Mare^  in  which  he  makes  an  of- 
tentatious  dlfplay  of  his  knowledge  of  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fea  fervice,  makes  no  exprefs  mention 
of  this  very  eflentlal  piece  of  knowledge,  although  he 
mull,  by  his  long  refidence  in  Italy,  have  known  the 
marine  difeipline  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  the 
greateft  maritime  powers  then  in  Europe. 

In  the  naval  occurrences  of  modern  Europe,  men¬ 
tion  is  frequently  made  of  fignals.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  it  feems  impofiible  for  a  number  of 
fliips  to  z6t  in  any  kind  of  concert,  without  fome  me¬ 
thod  of  communication.  Numberlefs  fituations  muft 
occur,  when  it  would  be  impofiible  to  convey  orders  or 
information  by  meflengers  from  one  (hip  to  another, 
and  eoaft  and  alarm  fignals  had  long  been  praftifed  by 
every  nation.  The  idea  was,  therefore,  familiar.  We 
find,  in  particular,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  occafion 
of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  ordered  her  fecretaries  to 
draw  up  inflruClions,  w^hich  were  to  be  communicated 
to  the  admiral,  the  general,  and  the  five  counfellors  of 
war,  and  by  them  to  be  copied  and  tranfmitted  to  the 
fcveral  fliips  of  the  navy,  not  to  be  opened  till  they 
Ihould  arrive  in  a  certain  latitude.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  (fays  our  hiftorian  Guthrie),  “  that  wc  mset 
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with  the  firjl  regular  fets  of  fignals  and  orders  to  the  com* 
manders  of  the  Engltjh  feet.  But,  till  the  movements 
of  a  fleet  have  attained  fome  fort  of  uniformity,  regu-  ™ 
latcd  and  conneCled  by  fome  principles  of  propriety, 
and  agreed  on  by  perfons  iu  the  habit  of  dircdling  a 
number  of  (hips,  we  may  with  confidence  affirm  that 
fignals  would  be  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  arbitrary 
marks,  appropriated  to  particular  pieces  of  naval  fer¬ 
vice,  fuch  as  attacking  the  enemy,  landing  the  foldiers, 

&c.  ;  and  that  they  would  be  confidered  merely  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  final  refiilt,  but  by  no  means  pointing  out 
the  mode  of  execution,  or  dire(51:ing  the  movements 
which  were  neceflary  for  performing  it. 

It  was  James  II.  when  duke  of  York,  who  fii'fl  But  firft 
confidered  this  praAlce  as  capable  of  being  reduced  in-  formed  in, 
to  a  fyftem,  and  who  faw  the  importance  of  fuch  a  ®  fyftem 
compofition.  He,  as  well  as  the  king  his  brother,  had 
always  fhowed  a  great  prediiedilon  for  the  fea  fervice  ;  of  York, 
and,  when  appointed  admiral  of  England,  he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  its  improvement.  He  had  llu- 
died  the  art  of  war  under  T urenne,  not  as  a  paftime, 
but  as  a  fcience,  and  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  that 
inofl  accomplifhed  general.  Turenne  one  day  pointed 
him  out,  faying,  “  Behold  one  who  will  be  one  of  the 
firft  princes  and  greateft  generals  of  Europe.’^  When 
admiral  of  England,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
the  maritime  fervice  all  thofe  principles  of  concert  and 
arrangement  which  made  a  number  of  individual  regi¬ 
ments  and  fquadrons  compofe  a  great  army.  When  he 
commanded  in  the  Dutch  war,  he  found  a  fleet  to  be 
little  better  than  a  colledlion  of  ihips,  on  board  of  each 
of  which  the  commander  and  his  (hip’s  company  did 
their  beft  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but  with  very  little  de¬ 
pendence  on  each  other,  or  on  the  orders  of  the  Gene- 
ral ;  and  in  the  different  aftions  which  the  Englifli  fle^ 
had  with  the  Dutch,  every  thing  was  confufion  as  foon 
as  the  battle  began.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  famous 
penfionary  De  Witt,  who  from  a  ftatefman  became  a  na¬ 
vigator  and  a  great  fea  commander  in  a  few  weeks,  made 
the  fame  reprefentation  to  the  States  General  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  firfl  campaign. 

In  the  memoirs  of  James  II.  written  by  himfelf,  wc 
have  the  following  paflage  :  “  1665.  On  the  15th  of 
March  the  duke  of  York  went  to  Gunfleet,  the  gene¬ 
ral  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  and  haftened  their  equip¬ 
ment.  He  ordered  all  the  flag  officers  on  board  with 
him  every  morning,  to  agree  on  the  order  of  battle  and 
rank.  In  former  battles,  ,no  order  was  kept,  and  this 
under  the  duke  of  York  was  the  firft  in  which  fighting 
in  a  line  and  regular  form  of  battle  was  obferved.” 

This  muft  be  confidered  as  full  authority  for  giving 
the  duke  of  York  the  honour  of  the  invention.  For 
whatever  faults  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  his  word  and  honour  Hands  unimpeached. 

And  we  are  anxious  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  it,  becaufe 
our  neighbours  the  French,  as  ufual,  would  take  the  me¬ 
rit  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  whole  of  naval  taAics, 
to  themfelves.  True  it  is,  that  Colbert,  the  great  and 
juftly  celebrated  minifter  of  Louis  XIV.  created  a  navy 
for  his  ambitious  and  vain-glorious  maftcr,  and  gave  it 
a  conftitution  which  may  be  a  model  for  other  nations 
to  copy.  By  his  encouragement,  men  of  the  greateft 
fcientlfic  eminence  were  engaged  to  contribute  to  its 
improvement :  and  they  gave  us  the  firft  treatifes  of 
naval  evolutions.  But  it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that 
our  accomplifhed,  though  mifguided  fovereign,  was  then 
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rtHtling  at  the  court  of  Louis ;  that  he  had  formerly 
afted  ill  concert  with  the  French  as  a  commander  and 
flag  officer,  and  was  at  this  very  time  aiding  them  with 
his  knowledge  of  fea  affairs.  In  the  memorable  day  at 
La  Hogue,  the  gallant  Ruffel,  obferving  one  of  Tour- 
ville's  movements,  exclaimed,  “  There  !  they  have  got 
Pepys  t  among  them.”  I'his  anecdote  we  give  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend,  who  heard  an  old  and  refpeaable 
officer  (Admiral  Clinton)  fay,  that  he  had  it  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  in  the  adion,  and  heard  the  words 
fpoken  ;  and  we  truft  that  our  readers  will  not  be  dif* 
pleafed  at  having  this  matter  of  general  opinion  efta- 
blifhed  ^on  fome  good  grounds. 

It  was  on  this  occafion,  then,  that  the  duke  of  York 
made  the  movements  and  evolutions  of  a  fleet  the  ob- 
jed  of  his  particular  ftudy,  reduced  them  to  a  fyflem, 
and  compofed  that  “  Syflem  of  Sailing  and  Fighting 
Tnftrudions,”  which  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as 
the  code  of  difcipline  for  the  Britifh  navy,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  our  rivals  and  neighbours  as  the 
foundation  of  their  naval  tadics.  It  does  great  honour 
to  its  author,  although  its  merit  will  not  appear  very 
eminent  to  a  carelefs  furveyor,  on  account  of  that  very 
flmplicity  which  conflitutes  its  chief  excellence.  It  is 
unqueflionably  the  refult  of  much  fagacioiis  refledion 
and  painful  combination  of  innumerable  circumftances, 
all  of  which  have  their  influence;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  although  fucceeding  commanders  have  improved 
the  fubjed  by  feveral  fubordinate  additions,  no  change 
has  to  this  day  been  made  in  its  general  principles  or  ma¬ 
xims  of  evolution. 

Till  fome  fuch  code  be  eftablifhed,  it  is  evident  that 
fignals  can  be  nothing  but  arbitrary  and  unconneded 
hieroglyphics,  to  be  learned  by  rote,  and  retained  by  me¬ 
mory,  without  any  exercife  of  the  judgment ;  and  the 
acquisition  of  this  branch  of  nautical  fkill  muff  be  a 
more  irkfome  talk  than  that  of  learning  the  Chinefe 


writing.  But  fuch  a  code  being  once  fettled,  the  cha- 


rader  in  which  it  may  be  expreffed  becomes  a  matter  of 
rational  difeuffion. 

Accordingly,  the  failing  and  f  ghting  inftrudions  of 
the  duke  of  Yoik  were  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  fignals 
for  direding  the  chief  or  moft  frequent  movements  of 
the  fleet.  Thefe  alfo  were  contrived  with  fo  much 
judgment,  and  fuch  attention  to  dillindncfs,  fimplicity, 
and  propriety,  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  change 
found  neceffary  ;  and  they  are  ftill  retained  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  navy  as  the  ufual  fignals  in  all  cafes  when  we  are 
not  anxious  to  conceal  our  movements  from  an  enemy. 

Notwithftanding  this  acknowledged  merit  of  the  duke 
of  York’s  fignals,  it  muff  be  admitted  that  great  im- 
provements  have  been  made  on  this  fubjed,  confidered 
as  an  art.  The  art  military  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
century  paft,  become  almoft  an  appropriate  calling, 
and  has  therefore  been  made  the  peculiar  fludy  of  its 
profeffors.  Our  rivals  the  French  were  fooner,  and 
more  formally,  placed  in  this  fituation,  and  the  minifters 
of  Louis  Xiy.  took  infinite  and  moil  judicious  pains 
to  make  their  military  men  fiiperior  to  all  others  by 
their  academical  education.  A  more  feientifle  turn  was 
given  to  their  education,  and  the  affiftance  of  fcientific 
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new  principle  Into  the  art ;  and  by  this  means  have  re¬ 
duced  it  to  the  moft  Ample  form  of  reference  to  the 
code  of  failing  and  fighting  inftrudions,  by  making  the 
fignals  Immediately  expreffive,  not  of  orders,  but  of 
Ample  numbers.  Thefe  numbers  being  preAxed  to  the 
various  articles  of  the  code  of  inftrudions,  the  officer 
who  fees  a  Agnal  thrown  out  by  the  admiral  reads  the 
number,  and  reports  it  to  his  captain,  perhaps  without 
knowing  to  what  it  relates.  Thus  fimplicity  and  lb- 
crecy,  with  an  unlimited  power  of  variation,  are  com¬ 
bined.  We  believe  that  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  a  brave 
and  Intelligent  officer,  during  the  war  1738,  was  the 
author  of  this  ingenious  thought. 

We  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  fyftem  of  Britifh  Ag- 
nals.  This  would  evidently  be  improper.  But  we  (hall 
fhow  our  readers  the  pradicability  of  this  curious  Ian- 
guage,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  and  the 
methods  which  may  be  pradifed  in  accomplifhing  this 
purpofe.  This  may  make  it  an  objed  of  attention  to 
fcientiAc  men,  who  can  improve  it ;  and  the  young  offi¬ 
cer  will  not  only  be  able  to  read  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  but  will  not  be  at  a  lofs,  fhould  cir¬ 
cumftances  place  him  in  a  fituation  where  he  muft  iffue 
orders  to  others. 

Signals  may  be  divided  into, 

I.  Day  Signals. 

TI.  Night  Signals  ;  and, 

HI.  Signals  in  a  Fog. 

They  muft  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  into,  t.  Signals  of 
Evolution,  addreffed  to  the  whole  Fleet,  or  to 
SetyADRONS  of  the  fleet,  or  to  Divisions  of  thefe 
fquadrons.  2.  Signals  of  ^Iovements  to  be  made  by 
particular  fhips ;  and,  3.  Signals  of  Service,  which 
may  be  either  general  or  particular. 

The  great  extent  of  a  large  fleet,  the  fmoke  in  timeDurirg  aa 
of  battle,  and  the  fituation  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  is  commonly  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  confuAon 
and  hotteft  fire,  frequently  makes  it  very  difficult  fotthe  AdL*- 
the  officers  of  diftant  fhips  to  perceive  his  fignals  with  ral  are  re- 
diftindnefs,  Frigates,  therefore,  are  ftationed  out  offe^ted  by 
the  line,  to  windward  or  to  leeward,  whofe  foie  office  it 
is  to  obferve  the  admiral’s  fignals,  and  iiiftantly  to  repeat  of  "he^Unel 
them.  The  eyes  of  all  the  fignal  officers  in  the  private 
fhips  of  war  are  direded  to  the  repeating  frigates,  as  well 
as  to  the  admiral  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  repeating  fri¬ 
gate,  having  no  other  duty,  obferve  the  admiral  incef-  * 
fantly,  and,  being  unembarraffed  by  the  adion,  can  dif- 
play  the  fignal  with  deliberation,  fo  that  It  may  be  very 
diftindly  feen.  ^  Being  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
fubftitutions  which  muft  be  made  on  board  the  admiral 
when  his  mails  and  rigging  are  Indiforder,  his  (perhaps 
imperfed)  fignal  is  exhibited  by  the  repeating  frigate 
a  ill  its  proper  form,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  underttood.  And 
to  facilitate  this  communication,  the  commanders  of  the 
different  fquadrons  repeat  the  fignals  ©f  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  the  commanders  of  divifion  repeat  the  fig¬ 
nals  of  the  commanders  of  their  fquadron. 

Every  evolution  fignal  is  preceded  by  a  fignal  of  ad- Evolution- 
VERTISEMENT  and  PRE PARATiON,  which  is  general,  andflgnals  arc 
frequently  by  a  gun,  to  call  attention  ;  and  when  all  the 
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j.tvjuciiLijf  uy  a  guii,  10  cau  attention  ;  and  when  all  theP'^®“‘^^“ 

-  VL  !•  •  -  fignals  have  been  made  winch  direft  the  different  nart? 

men  was  liberally  given  them  ;  and  all  the  nations  of  of  that  evolution,  another  fignal  is  made,  which  marks  f 
Europe  muft  acknowledge  fome  obligations  to  them  for  the  clofe  of  the  complex  lignd,  and  divils  it  from  othetl  rndaccom. 
n  ormation  on  every  thing  connefted  with  the  art  of  which  may  immediately  follow  it :  and  as  the  orders  of 
hey  have  attended  vepr  much  to  this  fubjea,  the  commander  in  chief  may  lelate  either  to  the  move  r 
ceaUy  improved  it,  axd  have  even  introduced  a  ments  of  the  whole  fleet,  thofe  of  a  Angle  diYiLr  o/'®"*" 

ihofe. 
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Naval  tliofe  of  certain  private  fhips,  the  Executive  Sig- 
^  Signals.  ^  which  dictates  the  particular  movement,  is  accom* 

^  ^  panied  by  a  Directive  Signal,  by  which  thefe  fhips 

9  are  pointed  out,  to  which  the  order  is  addreffed. 

Anfwerecl  The  commander  of  the  fhip  to  which  any  lignal  is 
is  generally  required  to  fignify  by  a  fignal 
whonrthey  obfeived  it.  And  if 

are  addref-  he  does  not  thoroughly  underlland  its  meaning,  he  in- 
^ed.  timates  this  by  another  general  fignal.  And  here  it  is 

to  be  obferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  fignal  is  anfwered 
by  the  fhips  to  which  it  is  addreffed,  it  is  ufual  to  haul 
it  down,  to  avoid  the  confufion  which  might  arife  from 
others  being  hoifted  in  the  fame  place.  The  order  re¬ 
mains  till  executed,  notwithftanding  that  the  fignal  is 
jQ  hauled  down. 

Annulling  It  may  happen  that  the  commander  who  throws  out 
fignaL  the  fignal  for  any  piece  of  fervice,  fees  reafons  for  al¬ 
tering  his  plan.  He  intimates  this  by  a  general  An¬ 
nulling  fignal,  accompanying  the  fignal  already  gi¬ 
ven.  This  will  frequently  be  more  fimple  than  to  make 
the  fignals  for  the  movements  which  would  be  required 
for  re-eftablifhing  the  fhips  in  their  former  fituation. 

All  thefe  things  are  of  very  eafy  comprehenfion,  and 
require  little  thought  for  their  contrivance.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  particular  evolutions  and  movements, 
and  to  combine  thefe  with  the  circumftances  of  fitua¬ 
tion  in  which  the  fleet  may  be  at  the  time,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  much  reflexion  is  neceffary  for  framing  a 
Body  of  fignals  which  may  be  eafily  exhibited,  diftindl- 
ly  perceived,  and  well  under ftood,  with  little  rifle  of  be¬ 
ing  miftaken  one  for  another.  We  fhall  take  notice  of 
the  circumftances  which  chiefly  contribute  to  give 
them  thefe  qualities  as  we  proceed  in  deferibing  their 
different  claffes. 

I.  Of  Day  Signals. 

These  are  made  by  means  of  the  fhip’s  fails,  or  by 
colours  of  various  kinds. 

Thofe  made  with  falls  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
^re  almoft  neceffarily  limited  to  the  fituation  of  a  fleet 
at  anchor.  Thus, 

V  * 


l^he  following  Signals 


ufually  fignify  y 


Main  top  gallant  ftayfall 
hoifted 

Fore  top-fail  loofe 
Main  top  fail  loofe 
Main  topTail  fheets  haul¬ 
ed  home 

Main  top-fail  fheets  clew¬ 
ed  up,  and  the  yard 
hoifted 

Top-gallant  falls  loofe,  and 
the  fheets  flying 
Main  top-gallant  fail  loofe 
and  hoifted.  Topfail- 
yard  down 

Mizen  top  fail  hoifted,  and 
[ .  the  fheets  clewed  up 


Officers  and  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fhip  to  come 
on  board. 

To  prepare  for  failing. 

To  unmoor. 

To  weigh. 

Annul  the  former  fignal, 
and  the  fhip  to  come  to 
an  anchor. 

Difeovering  ftrange  falls. 


Recal  fhips  in  chafe. 
Moor. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  defcrlption  of  the  fignals 
by  means  of  colours,  fuch  as  flags,  banners  (or  trian¬ 
gular  flags),  PENDANTS  or  VANES,  we  mull  take  notice 
of  the  oftenfible  diftin^lions  of  the  various  divifions  and 


fubdivifions  of  a  fleet,  fo  that  wc  may  underlland  how  Naval 
the  fame  fignal  may  be  addreffed  to  a  fquadron,  divi-  ,  ^i^nah. 
fion,  or  fingle  fhip  or  fhips.  We  fuppofe  it  known  that 
a  fleet  of  fhips  of  war  is  diftributed  into  three  grand  di¬ 
vifions  (which  we  fhall  term  fquadrons),  called  the  ^an^ 
centre^  and  rear,  Thefe  denominations  have  not  always 
a  relation  to  the  one  being  more  advanced  than  the 
ether,  cither  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  the  diredlion  of 
their  courfe.  ^ 

In  a  land  army,  the  pofitlon  of  every  part  is  concei- 
ved  from  its  reference  to  the  enemy;  and  the  reader,  of  the  ternu 
conceiving  hlmfelf  as  facing  the  enemy,  eafily  under- van,  centre, 
Hands  the  terms  centre^  and  rear^  the  right  and 
wingy  &c.  But  the  movements  of  a  fea  army  having 
a  neceffary  dependence  on  the  wind,  they  cannot  befca. 
comprehended  unlefs  expreffed  in  a  language  which 
keeps  this  circumftance  continually  in  view.  The  fim- 
plefl  and  moll  eafily  coqceivcd  difpofition  of  a  fleet,  is 
that  in  which  it  is  almoft  indifpenfably  obliged  to  form 
in  order  to  engage  an  enemy.  Ihis  is  a  ftraight  line, 
each  fhip  diredlly  a-head  of  its  neighbour,  and  clofe 
hauled.  This  is  therefore  called  the  line  of  battle.  In 
this  pofition,  the  two  extremities  of  the  fleet  correfpond 
to  the  right  and  left  wings  of  an  army.  Suppofe  this 
line  to  be  in  the  direction  eafl  and  weft,  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  north-north-wefl,  and  therefore  the  fleet 
on  the  ftarboard  tack  ;  the  fhips  heads  are  to  the  weft, 
and  the  weftermoit  divifion  is  undoubtedly  the  van  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  eaftermoll  divifion  is  the  rear.  And 
it  is  in  conformity  to  this  arrangement  and  fituation 
that  the  LIST  OF  THE  fleet  is  drawn  up.  But  the  fhips 
may  be  on  the  fame  eafl  and  weft  line,  clofe  hauled,  with 
their  heads  to  the  weft,  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
fouth-fouth-weft.  They  muft  therefore  be  on  the  lar¬ 
board  tack.  The  fame  fhips,  and  the  fame  divifion,  are 
Hill,  in  fad,  the  van  of  the  fleet.  But  fuppofe  thefliips 
heads  to  be  to  the  eaflward,  and  that  they  are  clofc 
hauled,  having  the  wind  from  the  fouth-fouth-eaft  or 
the  north-north:eaft,  the  fhips  which  were  the  real 
van  on  both  tacks  in  the  former  fituation  are  now,  in 
fad,  the  rear  on  both  tacks ;  yet  they  retain  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  van  fquadron  of  this  fleet,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  diredion  of  the  officer  of  the  fecond  rank, 
while  the  other  extremity  is  under  the  diredion  of  the 
third  officer.  This  fubordiiiation  therefore  is  rather  an 
arrangement  of  rank  and  precedence  than  of  evolution. 

It  is,  however,  confidcred  as  the  natural  order  to 
which  the  general  fignals  muft  be  accommodated.  For 
this  reafon,  the  divifion  which  is  denominated  van  in  the 
lift  of  this  fleet,  is  generally  made  to  lead  the  fleet  when 
in  the  line  of  battle  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  and  to  form 
the  weathermojl  column  in  the  order  of  failing  in  co^ 
lumns  ;  and,  in  general,  it  occupies  that  ftation  from 
which  it  can  moll  eafily  pafs  into  the  place  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  divifion  on  the  ftarboard  line  of  battle  ahead.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  a  technical  nicety  of  language,  and  may 
frequently  puzzle  a  landfman  in  reading  an  account  of 
naval  operations,  the  refleding  and  intelligent  reader 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  retaining  this  mode  of  concei¬ 
ving  the  fubordinate  arrangement  of  a  fleet,  and  will 
comprehend  the  employment  of  the  fignals  which^  are 
neceffary  for  re-eftablilhing  this  arrangement,  or  direc¬ 
ting  the  movements  while  another  arrangement  is  re¬ 
tained. 

This  being  underftood,  it  is  eafy  to  contrive  various 

methods 
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methods  of  dlftmguifhing  every  fhip  by  the  place  which 
3itrna‘s,  (he  occupies  in  the  heet,  both  with  refpedl  to  the  whole 
^  line,  with  refpedl  to  the  particular  fquadron,  the  parti- 

Howfi;?-  cular  divifion  of  that  fquadron,  and  the  particular  place 
uaisare  ad- in  that  divifion.  This  may  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  the  pofition  and  colour  of  the  pendants  and  vanes  of 
thtfil  divb  colour  of  the  pendants  may  iiidi- 

fioiis,  cate  the  fquadron,  their  pofition  or  mad  on  which  they 
are  hoifted  may  mark  the  divifion  of  that  fquadron, 
and  a  diftlnguilhing  vane  may  mark  the  place  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  fliip  in  her  own  divifion.  The  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  this  method  are  many.  In  a  large  fleet  it  would 
hardly  be  pofTible  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  find  a 
fufficient  variety  of  Angle  fignals  to  mark  the  fliip  to  which 
an  order  is  addreffed,  by  holding  it  along  with  the  fig- 
nal  appropriated  to  the  intended  movement.  But  by  this 
contrivance  one  third  part  of  thefe  fignals  of  add  refs  Is 
fufficient.  It  alfo  enables  the  commander  in  chief  to  or¬ 
der  a  general  change  of  pofition  by  a  Angle  Agnal,  which 
otherwife  would  require  feveral.  Thus,  fuppofe  that 
the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  mafts,  are  appropriated  (with 
the  proper  modiAcatlons)  for  exhibiting  the  Agnals  ad- 
d refled  to  the  van,  the  centre,  and  the  rear  fqnadrons 
of  the  fleet,  and  that  a  red,  a  white,  and  a  blue  flag, 
are  chofen  for  the  diftlngulfliing  flags  of  the  officers 
commanding  thefe  fqnadrons  ;  then,  if  the  commander 
in  chief  fliall  holfl:  a  red  flag  at  his  mizen  top-gallant 
juaft  head,  it  mull  diredl  the  van  fquadron  to  take  the 
poAtion  then  occupied  by  the  rear  fquadron,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  necefiary  for  accomplifhing  this  end  being  fuppo- 
fed  known  by  the  commander  of  the  fquadron,  who 
will  immediately  make  the  neceflary  Agnals  to  the  fqua¬ 
dron  under  his  particular  diredlion.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  the  diftinguifliing  Agnal  for  the  leading  fliip  of  a 
fquadron  being  hoifted  along  with  the  fignal  of  addrefs 
to  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  Agnal  for  any  particular  fer- 
vlce,  will  caufe  the  three  or  the  nine  leading  fliips  to  ex¬ 
ecute  that  order,  &c.  See, 

All  that  has  been  faid  hitherto  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  preparations  for  the  real  ifluing  of  orders  by 
the  commander  in  chief.  The  moft  difficult  part  of 
the  language  remains,  viz.  to  invent  a  number  of  Ag- 
Tials  which  Aiall  correfpond  to  that  almoft  inAnite  va¬ 
riety  of  movements  and  fervices  which  muft  be  per- 
formed. 

EfTential  DIftin(5lnefs,  AmpHcity,  and  propriety,  arc  the  three 
of  ^ hals  qualities  of  all  Agnals.  A  Agnal  mull  be  fome 

are  ffiftiiL-  ftrongly  marked,  fo  that  it  may  be 

Bcfs,  readily  underftood,  with  little  rifle  of  its  being  miftaken 
for  another.  When  made  by  flags,  banners,  or  pen¬ 
dants,  they  muft  be  of  the  fulleft  colours,  and  ftrongeft 
contrafts.  The  fliips  are  frequently 'at  a  very  great  di- 
ftance,  fo  that  the  intervening  air  occafioiis  a  great  de¬ 
gradation  of  colour.  They  are  leen  between  the  eve 
and  a  very  variable  fky  ;  and  in  this  Atuation,  efpecially 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  or  a  dark  day,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diitinguifli  one  full  colour  from  another,  all  of  them 
approaching  to  the  appearance  of  a  black.  At  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  very"  few  miles  hardly  any  full  colours  can 
be  diftinguiflied  but  a  fcarlej:  and  a  blue.  Red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  white,  are  the  colours  which  can  be  diftin¬ 
guiflied  at  greater  diftances  than  any  others,  and  are 
therefore  the  only  colours  admitted  as  Agnals.  Even 
thefe  are  fometimes  diftinguiflied  with  difficulty.  A 
yellow  is  often  confounded  with  a  dirty  white,  and  a 


blue  with  a  red.  All  other  dark  colours  are  found  to-  >^avat 
tally  unAt.  But  as  thefe  afford  but  a  fmall  variety,  we  .  , 

muft  combine  them  in  one  flag,  by  making  it  ftriped, 
fpotted,  or  chequered,  taking  care  that  the  oppoAtlon 
of  colour  may  be  as  great  as  poflible,  and  that  the  pieces 
of  which  the  flags  are  made  up  may  not  be  too  minute. 

Red  muft  never  be  ftriped  nor  fpotted  with  blue,  and 
the  ftripes,  fpots,  or  chequers,  fhould  never  be  lefs  than 
one- third  of  the  breadth  of  the  flag.  Plate  CCCCLX  VI. 
is  a  feledlion  by  an  officer  of  experience  as  a  fet  very 
eafily  recognifed,  and  little  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Their  colours  are  reprefented  by  hatching,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  heraldry  (Sec  Heraldry). 

Difference  of  fliape,  as  flags,  banners,  or  pendants, 

IS  another  diftindlioii  by  which  the  expreffion  may  be 
varied.  And  In  doing  this,  we  muft  recolle6l,  that  in 
light  winds  it  may  be  difficult  to  diftinguifti  a  flag  from 
a  banner,  as  neither  are  fully  difplayed  tor  want  of  wind 
to  detach  the  fly  from  the  ftaff. 

And,  laftly,  Agnals  may  be  varied  by  their  pofition,  simplkityv 
which  may  be  on  any  lofty  and  well  detached  part  of 
the  mafts,  yards,  or  rigging. 

Simplicity  is  an  eminent  property  in  all  Agnals.  Tiiey 
are  addreffed  to  perfons  not  much  accuftomed  to  com¬ 
binations,  and  who  are  probably  much  occupied  by 
other  preffing  duties.  It  were  to  be  withed  that  every 
piece  of  fervice  could  be  indicated  by  a  Angle  flag. 

This  is  peculiarly  defirable  with  refpecl  to  the  Agnals 
ufed  in  time  of  battle.  I'he  rapid  fucceffion  of  events 
on  this  occafon  call  for  a  multitude  of  orders  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  his  ihip  is  frequently  clad  over 
with  flags  and  pendants,  fo  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
Acult  for  the  Agnal  officer  of  a  private  fhip  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  different  groups,  each  of  which  make  a  parti¬ 
cular  Agnal. 

Thefe  conAderatlons  are  the  foundation  of  a  certain  And  pre- 
propriety  in  Agnals,  which  diredls  us  to  a  choice  among 
marks  which  appear  altogether  arbitrary.  Signals 
which  run  any  rifle  of  being  confounded,  on  account  of 
fome  refemblance,  or  becaufe  their  poAtion  hinders  us 
from  immediately  perceiving  their  difference,  fhould  be 
appropriated  to  pieces  of  fervice  which  are  hardly  pof- 
Able  to  be  executed,  or  can  hardly  be  wanted,  in  the 
fame  Atuation.  No  bad  confequence  could  eaAly  refult 
though  the  Agnal  for  coming  to  clofer  action  fhould  re- 
femble  that  for  unmooring,,  becaufe  the  prefent  Atuation 
of  the  fhips  makes  the  laft  operation  impoffible  or  ab- 
furd.  Such  confiderations  dired  us  to  feled  for  battle 
Agnals,  thofe  which  are  of  eafieft  exhibition,  are  the  moft 
Ample,  and  have  the  leaft  dependence  on  the  circurri- 
ftance  of  poAtion  ;  fo  that  their  AgniAcation  may  not 
be  affeded  by  the  damages  fuftained  in  the  mafts  or 
egging  of  flag  fhip.  Such  Agnals  as  are  lefs  eafily 
feen  at  a  diftance,  fhould  be  appropriated  to  orders 
which  can  occur  only  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  &c. 

&c.  Signals  which  are  made  to  the  admiral  by  pri. 
vate  fhips  may  be  the  fame  with  Agnals  of  command 
from  the  flag  fhip,  which  will  conflderably  diminifh  the 
number  of  Agnals  perfedly  different  from  each  other.  i6 
With  all  thefe  attentions  and  precautions  a  fyftem  of%  whae 
Agnals  is  at  laft  made  up,  Atted  to  the  code  of  failing'''^ 
and  Aghting  inftruaions.  It  is  actrompanled  by  ano-d^fliuTlT 
ther  fmall  fet  for  the  duty  of  convoys.  It  muft  be  en- conveyed,, 
groffed  in  two  books  ;  one  for  the  officer  of  the  flag 
ffiip,  who  is  to  make  the  Agnals,  and  the  other  is 
^  delU- 
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>7avat  delivered  to  every  private  fliip.  In  the  firft,  the  evo- 
t  ^  lutions,  movements,  and  other  operations  of  fervice,  are 

fet  down  in  one  column,  and  their  correfponding  fig- 
nals  in  another.  The  firfl:  column  is  arranged,  either 
alphabetically,  by  the  diflingiiifhing  phrafe,  or  fyftema- 
tically,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  failing  and 
lighting  inllrii<5lions.  The  officer  wliofe  duty  it  is  to 
make  the  fignals,  turns  to  this  column  for  the  order 
,  which  he  is  to  communicate,  and  in  the  other  column 
he  finds  the  appropiiated  fignal. 

And  un-  In  the  other  book,  which  is  confiilted  for  the  inter- 
derftood.  pretation  ©f  the  fignals,  they  are  arranged  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  column,  either  by  the  dags,  or  by  the  places  of 
their  exhibition.  The  firft  is  the  bell  method,  becaufe 
the  derangement  of  the  dag  fhip’s  mafts  and  rigging  in 
time  of  adfion  may  occafion  a  change  in  the  place  of 
18  fignal. 

The  art  of  The  TaBlque  Navaie  of  the  Chevalier  de  Morogues 
fignals  contains  a  very  full  and  elaborate  treatife  on  fignals. 
much  im-  recommend  this  work  to  every  fca-officer,  as  full  of 
fince  the  inftnn^ion.  The  art  of  fignals  has  been  greatly  lim- 
publication  plified  fince  the  publication  of  this  work,  but  wc  can- 
«f  the  Tac-  not  but  afcribe  much  of  the  improvements  to  it.'  We 
^Tle  author  is  the  inventor  of  that  fyflema- 

tic  manner  of  addreffing  the  order  or  eJeBi^e  Jignal  to 
the  different  fqiiadrons  and  divifions  of  the  deet,  by 
which  the  art  of  fignals  is  made  more  concifc,^  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  orders  is  rendered  more  fyftematic,  and  the 
commanders  of  private  Hiips  are  accuflomed  to  confider 
themfelves  as  parts  of  an  army,  with  a  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  and  connedlion.  We  are  ready  enough  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  in  manoeuv¬ 
ring,  but  we  affe(5l  to  confider  this  as  an  imputation  on 
their  courage.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft ;  and  dear- 
bought  experience  fhould  long  ere  now  have  taught  us 
the  value  of  this  fuperiority.  What  avails  that  cou¬ 
rage  which  we  would  willingly  arrogate  to  ourfelves,  if 
we  cannot  come  to  action  with  our  enemy,  or  mud  do 
it  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fuc- 
ceed,  and  which  needlefsly  throws  away  the  lives  of  our 
gallant  crews  ?  Yet  this  mull  happen,  if  our  admirals 
do  not  make  evolutions  their  careful  fludy,  and  our 
captains  do  not  habituate  themfelves,  from  their  drft 
hoifting  a  pendant,  to  confider  their  own  fhip  as  con- 
nedled  with  the  mod  remote  fhip  in  the  line.  We  can¬ 
not  think  that  this  view  of  their  fituation  would  in  the 
lead  leffen  the  charafter  which  they  have  fo  judly  ac¬ 
quired,  of  fighting  their  fhip  with  a  courage  and  firm- 
nefs  unequalled  by  thofe  of  any  other  nation.  And 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  rational  dudy  of 
their  profeffion,  that  the  gentleman  can  be  didinguifhed 
from  the  mercenary  commander  of  a  privateer. 

II.  Night  Signals. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  communication  of  orders  by 
night  mud  be,  more  difficult  and  more  imperfedl  than 
by  day.  We  mud,  in  general,  content  ourfelves  with 
fuch  orders  as  are  iieceflary  for  keeping  the  fleet  toge¬ 
ther,  by  diredling  the  more  general  movements  and 
evolutions  whicli  any  change  of  circumdances  may  ren¬ 
der  neceffary.  And  here  the  divifion  and  fubordiiiate 
arrangement  of  the  fleet  is  of  indifpenfable  neceffity, 
it  being  hardly  poffible  to  particularile  every  fhip  by  a 
fignal  of  addrefs,  or  to  fee  her  fituation.  The  orders 
are  therefore  addrefl'ed  to  the  commanders  of  the  diffe¬ 


rent  divifions,  each  of  whom  is  didinguifhed  by  his  poop  Naval 
and  topdights,  and  is  in  the  midd  of,  and  not  very  re-  . 
mote  from,  the  fhips  under  his  more  particular  charge.  " 

Yet  eVen  in  this  unfavourable  fituation,  it  is  frequently 
neceffary  to  order  the  movements  of  particular  fhips. 

Adions  during  the  night  are  not  uncommon.  Purfuits 
and  rallyings  are  dill  ofteiier  carried  on  at  this  time. 

The  common  dangers  of  the  fea  are  as  frequent  and 
more  difadrous.  The  fyftem  of  fignals  therefore  is 
very  incomplete  till  this  part  be  accomplifhed. 

Night  fignals  mud  be  made  by  guns,  or  by  lights, 
or  by  both  combined. 

Gun  fignals  are  fufceptible  of  variety  both  in  num-Howgun- 
ber  and  in  difpofition.  The  only  didind  variation  which 
can  be  made  in  this  difpofition,  is  by  means  of  the 
time  elapfed  between  the  difeharges.  This  will  cafily 
admit  of  three  varieties,  flow,  moderate,  and  quick. — 

Half- minute  guns  are  as  flow  as  can  eafily  be  lidened 
to  as  appertaining  to  one  fignal.  Quarter-minute  guns 
are  much  better,  and  admit  of  two  very  didind  fub- 
divifions.  When  the  gunners,  theiefore,  are  well  train¬ 
ed  to  this  fervice  (efpccially  fince  the  employment  of 
firelocks  for  cannon),  intervals  of  15  or  12  feconds 
may  be  taken  for  flow  firing,  8  or  10  feconds  for  mo¬ 
derate,  and  4  or  5  feconds  for  quick  firing.  If  thefe 
could  be  reduced  one  half,  and  made  with  certainty  and 
precifion,  the  expreffion  would  be  incomparably  more 
didind.  A  very  fmall  number  of  firings  varied  in  this 
way  will  give  a  confiderable  number  of  fignals.  Thus 
five  guns,  with  the  variety  of  only  quick  and  moderate, 
will  give  20  very  diftlnguilhable  fignals.  The  fame 
principle  mud  be  attended  to  here  as  in  the  flag  fignals. 

Iffie  mod  fimple  mud  be  appropriated  to  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  orders,  fuch  as  occur  in  the  word  weather,  or 
fuch  as  are  mod  liable  to  be  midaken.  Quick  fi¬ 
ring  fhould  not  make  part  of  a  fignal  to  a  very  didant 
fhip,  becaufe  the  noife  of  a  gun  at  a  great  didance  is 
a  lengthened  found,  and  two  of  them,  with  a  very  fhort 
interval,  are  apt  to  coalefce  into  one  long  continued 
found.  This  mode  of  varying  gun-fignals  by  the  time 
mud  therefore  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and 
we  mud  be  very  certain  of  the  deady  performance  of 
the  gunners. 

Note,  that  a  preparatory  fignal  or  advertifement 
that  an  effeedive  fignal  is  to  be  made,  is  a  very  neceffa- 
ry  circumdaiice.  It  is  ufual  (at  lead  in  hard  weather) 
to  make  this  by  a  double  difeharge,  with  an  interval  of 
half  a  fecond,  or  at  mod  a  fecond. 

Gun-fignals  are  feldom  made  alone,  except  in  or¬ 
dinary  fituations  and  moderate  weather  ;  becaufe  ac¬ 
cident  may  derange  them,  and  inattention  may  caufe 
them  to  efcape  notice,  and,  once  made,  they  are  over, 
and  their  repetition  would  change  their  meaning.  'They 
are  alfo  improper  on  an  enemy’s  coad,  or  where  an  ene¬ 
my’s  cruifers  or  fleets  may  be  expelled.  ^9 

Signals  by  lights  are  either  made  with  lights  fimply  Signals  by 
fo  called,  i,  e.  lanthorns  fhown  in  different  parts  of  the  light?, 
fhip,  or  by  rockets.  Lights  may  differ  by  number,  and 
by  pofition,  and  alfo  by  figure.  For  the  flag  fhip  al¬ 
ways  carrying  poop  or  top-lights,  or  both,  prefents  an 
objedl  in  the  darked  night,  fo  that  we  can  tell  whether 
the  additional  lights  are  exhibited  about  the  mainmad, 
the  foremad,  the  mizenmad,  &c.  And  if  the  lights 
fhown  from  any  of  thefe  fituations  are  arranged  In  cer¬ 
tain  didingulfhable  fituations  in  refpe6l  to  each  other,  the 
7  number 
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IfevdStg.  niimWr  ©f  fignals  may  be  greatly  increafed, 

three  lights  may  he  in  a  vertical  line,  or  in  a  horizon- 
tal  line,  or  in  a  triangle,  and  the  point  oF  this  triangle 
may  be  up,  or  down,  or  forward,  or  aft,  and  thus  may 
have  many  fignifications. 

Lights  are  alfo  exhibited  by  falfe  fires  or  rockets : 
Thefe  can  be  varied  by  number,  and  by  fiich  differen¬ 
ces  of  appearance  as  to  make  them  very  difHiiguifh- 
able.  Rockets  may  be  with  ftars,  with  rain  fire,  or 
1 1  fimple  fquibs. 

hefe  two  By  varying  and  combining  thefe,  a  very  great  num- 
fcecies  of  jjgj,  Qp fignals  may  be  produced,  fully  fufficient  to  diredl 
Ee  movement  or  evolution,  or  any  ordinary 

and  important  fervice.  The  Chevalier  de  Morogues 
j  has  given  a  fpecimen  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  night  fignals, 

*  into  which  he  has  even  introduced  fignals  of  addrefs  or 

»  *  diredlon  to  every  fhip  of  a  large  fleet ;  and  has  alfo  gi¬ 
ven  fignals  of  number,  by  which  depths  of  foundings, 
points  of  the  compafs,  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 
may  be  expreffed  both  eafily  and  diflin^fly.  He  has 
made  the  fignals  by  rockets  perfectly  fimilar  in  point  of 
number  to  thofe  by  lanthorns,  fo  that  the  commander 
can  take  either  ;  a  choice  which  may  have  its  ufe,  be- 
caiife  the  fignals  by  rockets  may  caufe  the  prefence  of  a 
fieet  to  be  more  extenfively  known  than  may  be  conve- 
nient. 

eneral  ©b-  The  commander  in  chief  will  inform  the  fleet  by  fig- 
rvatjons  nal,  that  guns,  or  perhaps  rockets,  are  not  to  be  ufed 
that  night.  This  fignal,  at  the  fame  time,  dire61:s 
the  fleet  to  clofe  the  line  or  columns,  that  the  light  fig- 
nals  may  be  better  obferved. 

It  is  indeed  a  general  rule  to  fhow  as  few  lights  as 
pofiible  ;  and  the  commander  frequently  puts  out  his 
own  poop  and  top-lights,  only  fhowing  them  from  time 
to  time,  tha|:  his  fliips  may  keep  around  him. 

The  fignal  lanthorns  on  board  the  flag  fhip,  and 
lanthorn  kept  in  readinefs  on  board  of  every  pri¬ 
vate  fhip,  to  anfwer  or  acknowledge  fignals  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  are  all  kept  in  bags,  to  conceal 
their  lights  till  the  moment  they  are  fixed  in  their 
places,  and  the  preparatory  or  advertiling  fignal  has  been 
made. 

The  commander  in  chief  fometimes  orders  by  fignal 
I  every  fhip  to  fhow  a  light  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  he 

I  may  judge  of  the  pofition  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  admiral’s 

fignd  mail  always  be  acknowledged  by  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  a^drefTed. 

Tt  is  of  particular  Importance  that  the  fleet  be  kept 
together.  Therefore  the  leading  (hips  of  the  fleet,  on  ei¬ 
ther  tack,  are  enjoined  to  acknowledge  the  fignals  of 
the  commander  in  chief  by  a  fignal  peculiar  to  their 
Ration.  Thus  the  commander  in  chief  learns  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  extremities  of  his  fleet. 

In  framing  a  fet  of  night  fignals,  great  attention 
mufl;  be  given  to  their  pofition,  that  they  be  not  obfeu- 
Ted  by  the  fails.  The  nature  of  the  order  to  be  given 
will  frequently  determine  this.  Thus,  an  order  for  the 
rear  fliips  to  make  more  fail,  will  naturally  direct  us  to 
exhibit  the  fignal  at  the  mizen  peek  ;  and  fo  of  other 
pieces  of  fervice.  Lanthorns  expofed  in  groups,  fuch 
as  triangles,  lozenges.  See,  are  commonly  fufpended  at 
the  corners  of  large  frames  of  laths,  at  the  diilance  of  a 
fathoai  at  leaft  from  each  other.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  fliow  lights  of  different  colours;  but  the  rifk  ©f 
miftake  or  failure  in  the  compofition  at  the  laboratory, 
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makes  this  rather  hazardous.  Coloured  lanthorns  archTaval  Sig- 
more  certain  ;  but  when  the  glafles  are  made  of  a  colour  , 
fufficiently  intenfe,  the  vivacity  of  the  light  (which  at 
no  time  is  very  great)  is  too  much  diminiflied.  Be- 
fides,  the  very  diftance  changes  the  colour  exceedingly 
and  unaccountably. 

III.  0/*SiGNALs  tn  a  Fog. 

These  can  be  made  only  by  noifes,  fuch  as  the  fi¬ 
ring  of  cannon  and  mufleets,  the  beating  of  drums  and 
ringing  of  bells,  &c.  Fog  fignals  are  the  moft  diffi- 
cult  to  contrive  of  any,  and  are  fufceptible  of  the  lead 
variety.  The  commander  in  chief  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  to  keep  his  fleet  together ;  and  unlefs  fomething 
very  urgent  requires  it,  he  will  make  no  change  in  his 
courfe  or  rate  of  failing.  But  a  fhift  of  wind  or  other 
caufes  may  make  this  neceflary.  The  changes  which, 
he  will  order,  it  will  be  prudent  to  regulate  by  fomc 
fixed  rule,  which  is  in  general  convenient.  Thus,  when 
a  fleet  is  in  the  order  of  failing  upon  a  wind,  and  a 
fog  comes  on,  the  fleet  will  hold  on  the  fame  courfe. 

If  the  wind  fhould  come  a  little  more  on  the  beam,  the 
fleet  will  ftill  keep  clofe  to  the  wind.  Certain  general  By  o!?fcr^ 
rules  of  this  kind'  being  agreed  on,  no  fignals  are  ne-vltig  cer- 
ceffary  for  keeping  the  fleet  together;  and  the  fliips  can^^dn  gene- 
feparate  or  run  foul  of  each  other  only  by  difference  in 
their  rate  of  faUing,  or  by  inaccurate  fteerage.  To"ng  aW 
prevent  this,  the  commander  in  chief  fires  a  gun  from  are  in  many 
time  to  time,  and  the  fliips  of  the  fleet  judge  of  his  fi- cafes  unne- 
tuation  and  diflan ce  by  the  found.  The  commanders 
of  divifions  fire  guns,  with  fome  diflinaion  from  thofe 
of  the  commander  in  chief.  This  both  informs  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  pofition  of  his  fquadrons, 
and  enables  the  private  fhips  of  each  divifion  to  keep  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  flag  fhip.  On  board 
of  every  pnvate  fhip  the  drum  is  beaten,  or  the  bell  is 
chimed,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  according  as  the 
fhip  is  on  the  Itarboard  or  larboard  tack.  By  fuch 
contrivances,  it  is  never  difficult  to  keep  a  fleet  in  very 
good  order  when  failing  on  a  wind.  The  wind  is  al- 
mofl  always  moderate,  and  the  fliips  keep  under  a  very 
eafy  fail.  It  is  much  more  difficult  when  going  large^ 
and  reparation  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  mofl  un¬ 
wearied  attention.  The  greateft  rifl«  is  the  falling  in 
with  ftrange  fhips  fleering  another  courfe. 

But  evolutions  and  other  movements  are  frequently 
indifpenfable.  The  courfe  mufl  be  changed  by  tack¬ 
ing  or  wearing,  and  other  fervices  mufl  be  performed. 

None,  however,  are  admitted  but  the  mofl  probable, 
the  mofl  fimple,  and  the  mofl  neceflaiy. 

The  commander  in  chief  firfl  informs  the  fleet  by  How  they 
the  preparatory  fog  fignal,  that  he  is  about  to  order  an^i^e  given^ 
evolution,  and  that  }ie  is  to  dired  it  fog  fignals, 

This  precaution  is  indifpenfable  to  prevent  miflakes. 

Along  with  this  advertifing  fignal  he  makes  the  fignal 
of  the  movement  intended.  This  not  only  calls  the 
attention  of  the  fleet,  but  makes  the  fhips  prepare  for 
the  precife  execution  of  that  movement.  The  com¬ 
manders  of  divifions  repeat  the  advertifing  fignal,  which 
informs  their  fhips  of  their  fituation,  and  the  private 
fhips  beat  their  drums  or  chime  their  bells.  Thus  the 
whole  fhips  of  the  fleet  clofe  a  little,  and  become  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  their  mutual  pofition.  It  is 
now  underflood  that  a  movement  is  to  be  made  precife- 
ly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  advertifement.  At 
3  ^  the 
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Naval  Slg.  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  e0e6:ive  fii^nal  for  thU 
t  ,  movement  is  made  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  muft 

be  inftantly  repeated  by  the  commanders  of  divifions, 
and  then  the  movement  mud  be  made  by  each  (hip,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  failing  and  fighting  inflrudlions.  I’his 
mud  be  done  with  the  iitmoft  attention  and  preclfion, 
becaufe  it  produces  a  prodigious  change  in  ^the  relative 
pofitioii  of  the  ihips  ;  and  even  although  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  commander  in  chief  will  feledl  fuch  movements 
for  accomplifliing  his  purpofe  as  produce  the  fmallell 
alterations,  and  the  lead  rifle  of  feparatlon  or  running 
foul  of  each  other  ;  it  is  dill  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
thefe  misfortunes.  To  prevent  this  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  each  dip  which  has  executed  the  movement,  or 
which  has  come  on  a  coiirfe  thwarting  that  of  the  fleet, 
intimates  this  by  a  fignal  properly  adapted,  often  add¬ 
ing  the  fignal  of  the  tack,  on  which  it  is  now  flanding, 
and  even  its  particular  fignal  of  recognizance.  This  is 
particularly  incumbent  on  the  flag  dips  and  the  leading 
fliips  of  each  di vision. 

After  a  reafoiiable  interval,  the  commander  in  chief 
will  make  proper  fignals  for  bringing  the  fleet  to  a 
kno  wledge  of  their  reunion  in  this  new  pofition. 

This  mud  ferve  for  a  general  account  of  the  circum- 
a^pariuilar  which  mud  be  attended  to  in  framing  a  code  of 

account  of  fignals.  The  arbitrary  chara6iers  In  which  the  lan- 
fi^nals.  guage  is  written  mud  be  left  to  the  fagacity  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  profeffion.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that 
the  dratagems  of  war  make  fecrecy  very  neceflary.  It 
may  be  of  immenfe  hazard  if  the  enemy  doiild  under- 
ftand  our  fignals.  In  time  of  battle  it  might  frequent¬ 
ly  frudrate  our  attempts  to  dedroy  them,  and  at  all 
times  would  enable  them  to  efcape,  or  to  throw  us  into 
diforder.  Every  commander  of  a  fquadron,  therefore,’ 
fflues  private  fignals,  fuited  to  his  particular  deftina- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary  that  our  code  of  fig¬ 
nals  be  fiifceptible  of  endlefs  variations,  d  his  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  eafy  without  any  iiicreafe  of  their  number. 
The  con  mander  needs  only  intimate  that  fuch  and 
fiich  a  fignal  is  fo  and  fo  changed  In  its  meaning  du- 
55  ring  his  command. 

'Slgiialsmay  We  cannot  leave  this  article  without  returning  to  an 
he  made  obfervation  which  we  made  almod  in  the  beginning, 
fydem  of  fignals,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
preflions  of  P^rly,  the  manner  of  framing  this  fydem,  has  received 
numbers,  much  improvement  frona  the  gentlemen  of  the  French 
navy,  a] id  particularly  from  the  mod  Ingenious  thought 
cf  M.  de  la  Bourdor^nais,  of  making  the  fignals  the 
immediate  expreffions  of  numbers  only,  which  numbers 
may  be  afterv/ards  ufedto  indicate  any  order  whatever. 
We  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  fcheme  or  two  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  may  be  done  for  all  fignals, 
both  day,  night,  and  fog.  This  alone  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  fydem  of  fignals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  information  at  a  didance.  Without  de- 
traifting  in  the  fmalled  degree  from  the  praife  due  to 
M.  de  la  Bonrdonnais,  we  mud  obferve,  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  notation  is  of  much  older  date.  Bifhop  Wil¬ 
kins,  in  his  Secret  and  Swift  Mefienger,  exprefsly  re- 
commencis  it,  and  gives  fpecimens  of  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  fo  does  Dr  Hooke  in  fome  of  his  propofals  to 
the  Eoyal  Society.  Gafpar  Schottus  alfo  mentions  it 
IB  his  Technica  Curiofa  y  and  Kircher,  among  others  of 
his  Curious  Frojeds. 
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M.  de  la  Bourdonnais's  method  is  as  follows  j  Naval  Sig, 
He  choofes  pendants  for  his  effedlive  fignals,  becaufe  , 
they  are  the  mod  cafily  difplayed  in  the  proper  order. 

Several  pendants,  making  part  of  one  fignal,  may  be  M.  de  U 
hoided  by  one  hallyard,  being  flopped  on  it  at  the  di-  liounlon- 
ftance  of  four  or  fix  feet  from  each  other.  If  it  he 
found  proper  to^throw  out  another  fignal  at  the 
time  and  place,  they  arc  feparated  by  a  red  pendant  * 
without  a  point.  His  colours  are  chofen  with  judge* 
ment,  being  very  didindlly  recognifed,  and  not  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  addreffing  fignals  appre>- 
priated  to  the  different  fliips  of  the  fleet.  They  are, 

For  N®  I.  Red.  ForN®  6.  Red,  with  blue  tail. 


White. 
Blue. 
Yellow.  ^ 
Red,  with 
white  tail. 


7.  White,  with  blue  tail. 

8.  White,  with  red  tail. 

9.  Blue,  with  yellow  tail. 
O.  Yellow,  with  blue  tail. 


Three  fets  of  fueh  pendants  will  exprefs  every  num¬ 
ber  under  a  thoufand,  by  holding  one  above  the  other, 
and  reckoning  the  uppermod  hundreds,  the  next  below 
it  tens,  and  the  lowed  units.  Thus  the  number  643 
will  be  expreffed  by  a  pendant  red  with  blue  tail,  a 
yellow  pendant  below  it,  and  a  blue  one  below  the  lad. 

ITis  method  has  great  advantages.  The  fignals  may 
be  hoided  in  any  place  where  bed  feen,  and  therefore 
the  fignification  is  not  affedted  by  the  derangement  of 
the  flag  fhip’s  mails  -and  rigging.  And  by  appropri¬ 
ating  the  finaller  numbers  to  the  battle  fignis,  they  are 
more  Ample,  requiring  fewer  pendants. 

As  this  method  requires  a  particular  fet  of  colours,  he 
it  has  its  inconveniences.  An  admiral  is  often  obliged  rendered 
to  fliift  his  flag,  even  in  time  of  adlion.  He  cannot 
eafily  take  the  colours  along  with  him.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  colours  as  eveiy^  private  Ihipcoloury., 
is  provided  with.  One  fet  of  1 1  will  do,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  three,  at  mod  of  four  pendants,  of  fingular 
make,  to  mark  loc,  200,  300,  400.  Two  of  thefe 
flags,  one  above  the  otlier,  will  exprefs  any  number  un¬ 
der  ICO,  by  ufing  the  i  ith  as  a  fubditute  for  any  flag 
that  diould  be  repeated.  Thus  the  iith  flag,  along 
with  the  flag  for  eight  or  for  fix,  will  exprefs  the  num¬ 
ber  88  or  66,  &c.  Thus  we  are  able  to  exprefs  every 
number  below  500,  and  this  is  iufficient  for  a  very  large 
code  of  fignals. 

And  in  order  to  dlmiiiilh  as  much  as  poffible  the 
number  of  thefe  compound  fignals,  it  will  be  proper 
that  a  number  of  fingle  flag  fignals  be  prefervtd,  and 
even  varied  by  circumdances  of  pofition,  for  orders 
which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  can 
hardly  occur  in  fituations  where  any  obdrindions  are 
occafioned  by  lofs  of  mads,  &c.  And  farther,  to 
avoid  all  chance  of  midake,  a  particular  fignal  can  be 
added,  intimating  that  the  fignals  now  exhibited  are 
numerary  fignals ;  or,  which  is  dill  better,  all  fignals 
may  be  confidered  as  numerary  fignals;  and  thofc  which 
we  have  juft  now  called  Jingle  fiag  Jtgnals  may  be  fet 
down  oppolite  to,  or  as  exprefling,  the  larged  rmmbers^ 
of  the  Code. 

This  method  requires  the  fignal  of  advertifement, 
the  annulling  fignal,  the  fignal  of  addrefs  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  fhip  or  div'ifion,  the  fignal  of  acknowledgment, 
the  fignal  of  indidkdnefs,  of  didrefs,  of  danger,  and 
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p*lava!'Srg-  one  or  two  more  'which,  in  every  method,  muft  be 


Another 
tiieth  d  of 
;xpreflinj? 
lumbers  by 
cvver  co- 
ours. 


employed. 

Another  method  of  exprefiln^  numbers  with  fewer 
colours  is  as  follows :  Let  the  flags  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  and  arrange  them  as  follows  : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 


13 

*9 

25 

37 


B 

2 

8 

H 

20 

26 

32 

3S 


C 

3 

9 

2 1 
27 
33 
39 


D 

4 

10 

16 

22 

28 

34 

40 


E 

5 


17 

23 

29 

35 

41 


F 
6 
1 2 
18 
24 

30 

3^ 

42 


The  number  exprefled  by  any  pair  of  flags  is  found  in 
the  interfe£lion  ot  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  co¬ 
lumns.  Thus  the  flag  D,  hoifted  along  with  and  above 
the  flag  F,  exprefles  the  number  40,  &c.  In  order  to 
exprefs  a  greater  number  (but  not  exceeding  84)  fup- 

pofe  75,  hoift  the  flags  ]?,  which  exprefles  3^,  or  75, 

wanting  42,  and  above  them  a  flag  or  fignal  G,  which 
alone  exprefles  42. 

^'’hichmav  method  may  be  ftill  farther  improved  by  ar- 

e  alfo  im.  the  flags  thus  ; 

A  B 
I  2 
7  8 
—  13 


30 


roved. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 


C 

3 

9 

14 

18 


D 

4 

10 

15 

J9 

22 


E 

5 
1 1 
16 
20 

23 

25 


F 

6 

12 

17 

21 

24 

26 

27 


31 

third 

eth#d. 


In  this  lafl  method  the  fignification  of  the  fignal  is  to¬ 
tally  independent  of  the  pofition  of  the  flags.  In 
whatever  parts  of  the  fliip  the  flags  I)  and  E  arc  feeii, 
they  exprefs  the  number  23.  This  would  fuit  battle 
lignalfi. 

Another  method  fliiil  may  be  taken.  Flags  hoifted 
anywhere  on  the  foremaft  may  be  accounted  units,  thofe 
on  the  niaiiimalt  tens,  and  thofe  on  the  mizenmali  hun¬ 
dreds.  Fhus  numeral  fignals  may  be  made  by  a  (Idp 
difmafted,  or  having  only  poles  in  their  place. 

Many  other  ways  may  be  contrived  for  exprefiiiig 
numbers  by  colours,  and  there  is  great  room  for  ex- 
erclflng  the  jiid  ^ment  of  the  contriver.  For  it  muft 
always  be  remembered,  that  thefe  flgnals  mull  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  3  fignal  by  which  it  is  addrefled  to 
iome  particular  ihip  or  divillon  of  the  fleet,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  conneft  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is 
perhaps  fliovvn  in  another  place,  and  along  with  other 
executive  fignals. 

[vantages  One  great  advantage  of  thefe  numeral  flgnals  is,  that 
aumcrai  they  may  be  changed  in  thdr  fignification  at  pleafure. 
Thus,  in  the  firii  method,  it  can  be  fettled,  that  on , 
Sundays  the  colours  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  exprefs  the  cy- 
phers  ,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  but  that  on  Mondays  they  ex- 
preL  the  cyphers  o,  1,  2,  3,  See,  and  on  ruefdays  the 
cyphers  9j  2,  See.  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  days 
the  week.  J  his  mean  or  fecrecy  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Hooke  tor  the  coall  and  alarm  fignals,  where,  by 
the  by,  he  fliews  a  method  for  conveying  intelligence 
over  land  very  iimilar  to  what  is  now  pradiled  by  the 
French  with  their  telegraph. 

2 


3^ 
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It  is  equally  eafy  to  exprefs  numbers  by  night  fignals.  Naval  Sig- 
Thus  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  p.opofes,  that  one  dif- 
charge  of  a  great  gun  fliall  exprefs  7,  and  that  i,  2,  3,  ’ 

4,  5,  6  fliall  be  expreffed  by  lights.  Therefore,  to  ex- Numbers 
prefs  24,  we  mull  fire  three  guns,  and  (how  three  be  alfo 
lights.  This  is,  the  moll  perfed  of  all  forms  of  night 
and  fog  fignals.  For  both  the  manner  of  firing  gunsj^^, 
and  of  exhibiting  lights  may  be  varied  to  a  fiifficient  ex-  ^ 
tent  with  very  few  guns  or  lights,  and  with  great  di- 
ftindnefs. 

Thus,  for  guns.  Let.  F  mark  the  firing  of  a  Angle 
gun  at  moderate  intervals,  and  //a  double  gun,  that  is, 
two  difeharged  at  the  interval  of  a  fecond.  We  may 


exprefs  numbers  thus  i 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

100,  See, 


F. 

F,  F, 

‘  F,  F,  F. 

F,  F,  F,  K 

F,//. 

F.  F,//; 

F,//,  F. 

F,//.  F,  F. 

F>yy>  F,/y. 

//- 

//>//>  or/ff. 

It  might  be  done  with  fewer  guns  if  the// were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  firil  firing.  But  it  feems  better  to  be¬ 
gin  always  with  the  fingle  gun, 'and  thus  the  double 
gun  beginning  a  fignal  dittinguilhes  the  tens,  &c. 

In  like  manner,  a  fmall  number  of  lights  will  admit 
of  a  great  variety  of  very  diftind  pofitions,  which  may 
ferve  for  all  fignals  to  fiiips  not  very  remote  from  the 
commander  in  chief.  For  orders  to  be  underflood  at 
a  very  great  diftance,  it  wflll  be  proper  to  appropriate 
the  numbers  which  are  indicated  by  fn^als  made  with 
rockets.  Thefe  can  be  varied  in  number  and  kind  to  a 
fufficient  extent,  fo^  as  to  be  very  eafily  diftinguifhed 
and  under  flood.  It  is  fuflicient  to  have  fliown  how  the 
wffiolc,  or  nearly  the  whole,  notation  of  fignals  may  be 
limited  to  the  expreffion  of  numbers. 

We  have  taken  little  notice  of  the  fignals  made  by  fondudinf^ 
private  Ihips  to  the  commander  in  chief.  This  is  a  remarks.  ** 
very  eafy  bufinefs,  becaufe  there  is  little  rifle  of  con¬ 
founding  them  with  other  fignals.  Nor  have  we  fpo- 
ken  of  fignals  from  the  flag  (hips  whofe  ultimate  inter¬ 
pretation  is  number,  as  when  fhips  are  direded  to 
change  their  courfe  fo  many  points.  Thofe  alfo  arc 
eafily  contrived  in  any  of  the  methods  already  deferi- 
bed  :  alio  wffien  a  private  fliip  wu'fhes  to  inform  the  com¬ 
mander  111  chief  that  foundings  are  found  at  fo  many 
athoms.  In  hke  manner,  by  numbering  the  points 
ot  the  compafs,  the  admiral  can  dired  to  chace  to  any 
one  of  them,  or  may  be  informed  of  ftrange  ffiips  bein;r 
ieen  in  any  quarter,  and  wffiat  is  their  number. 

SiGNJis  by  the  Drum^  made  life  of,  in  the  exercife 
ot  the  army,  inflead  of  the  word  of  command,  viz. 

_  Operations. 

To  caution. 

To  perform  any  diflind  thing. 

To  form  the  line  battalion. 

\  1  o  advance,  except  when  in- 
C  ^  tended  for  a  falute. 

I  o  advance  quick. 

To  march  and  charge. 

3  0  2 


A  Jhori  roll^ 
A  Jlanjy 
To  'armsy 


The  march y 
The  quick  marchy 


The  foint  of  <wary 
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C 


Signature,  The  retreat, 
t  ^  Drum  ceajlng, 

^  '  Tnvo Jhort  rolls, 

The  dragoon  march. 
The  grenadier  march, 
The  troop. 

The  long  roll, 


To  retreat. 

To  halt. 

T©  perform  the  flank  firing. 
To  open  the  battalion. 

To  form  the  column. 

To  double  divifions. 

To  form  the  fquare. 

CTo  reduce  the  fquare  to  the 


The  grenadier  march,  ^ 

The  preparative,  -  To  make  ready  and  fire. 

The  general,  -  To  ceafe  firing. 

7Wo  long  rolls,  -  To  bring  or  lodge  the  colours. 

SIGNATURE,  a  fign  or  mark  impreffed  upon  any 
thing,  whether  by  nature  or  art.  Such  is  the  general 
fignification  of  the  word  ;  but  in  the  plural  number  it 
has  been  ufed,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  to  denote  thofe  ex¬ 
ternal  marks  by  which  phyfiognomifts  and  other  dabblers 
in  the  occult  fciences  pretend  to  difeover  the  nature  and 
internal  qualities  of  every  thing  on  which  they  are 
found.  According  to  Lavater,  every  corporeal  obje^l 
is  characterized  by  fignatures  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  doClrine  of  fignatures,  like  alchemy  and  aftrolo- 
gy,  was  very  prevalent  during  the  15th  and  i6th  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  was  confldered  as  one  of  the  occult  fciences 
which  conferred  no  fmall  degree  of  honour  on  their  re- 
fpeCfive  profeffors.  Some  of  thefe  philofophers,  as  they 
thought  fit  to  ftyle  themfelves,  maintained  that  plants, 
minerals,  and  animals,  but  particularly  plants,  had  fig¬ 
natures  impreffed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature,  indi¬ 
cating  to  the  adept  the  therapeutic  iifes  to  which  they 
might  be  applied.  Others,  fuch  as  the  myftic  theofo- 
-phifts  and  chemifts  of  that  day,  proceeded  much  farther 
in  abfurdity,  maintaining  that  ever)^  fubftance  in  nature 
had  either  external  fignatures  immediately  difcernible, 
or  internal  fignatures,  which,  when  brought  into  view 
by  fire  or  menftrua,  denoted  its  connexion  with  fome 
fiderial  or  celeflial  archetype.  Of  the  doCfrine  of  fig¬ 
natures,  as  it  relates  merely  to  the  therapeutic  ufes  of 
plants  and  minerals,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  fome  of  the  greateft  authors  of  antiquity  \  but  the 
celeflial  fignatures,  we  believe,  were  difeovered  only  by 
Nat.tht  moonlight  of  the  moiikifh  ages.  Pliny  informs  us*, 
Sik  that  the  marble  called  aphites,  from  its  being  fpotted 

like  a  ferpeiit,  was  discovered  by  thofe  Spots  to  be  a 
fovereign.  remedy  for  the  bite  of  that  animal ;  and  that 
the  colour  of  the  hematites  or  blood-flone  intimated  that 
it  was  fit  to  be  employed  to  flop  an  hemorrhagy  ;  but 
we  do  not  recolleCl  his  attributing  the  virtues  of  thefe 
minerals  to  a  fiderial  or  celeflial  influence. 

Signature,  a  Signing  of  a  perfon^s  name  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  ad  or  deed  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Signature,  in  printing,  is  a  letter  put  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  firft  page  at  leafl,  in  each  fheet,  as  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  binder  in  foldiag,  gathering,  and  collating, 
them.  The  fignatures  confifl  of  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  change  in  every  fheet :  if  there  be 
more  Ihectathan  letters  in  the  alphabet^  to  the  capital 
letter  is  added.a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fort,  as  A  a,  B  b; 
wliich  are  repeated  as.  often  as  uecefTaiy.  In  krge  vo¬ 
lumes  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifa  the  number  of  alphiibets, 
after  the  firil' three  or  four,  by  placing  a  figure  before 
the  fi[j nature,  as  5  B,  6  B,  |^: 

SIGNET,  one  of  the  kmg’s  Seals,,  made  ufe  of  In 
fealing  his  private  letters,  and  all  grants  that  pafabj 
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bill  Signed  under  hig  majefly's  hand  :  It  is  always  In  the 
cuflody  of  the  Secretaries  of  flate. 

Signet,  In  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III.  J  17. 
SILENE,  Catchflv,  or  Vifeous  Campion,  in  bo¬ 
tany  ;  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  de^ 
candria,  and  order  of  trigynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
tem  arranged  under  the  22d  oxA^r,caryophyllea.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  ventricofe ;  the  petals  are  five  in  number,  bifid  and 
unguiculated,  and  crowned  by  a  nedarium  ;  the  capfule 
is  cylindrical,  covered,  and  trilocular.  There  are  26 
Species,  of  which  7  are  natives  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1 .  Anglica,  the  fmall  corn  campion  or  catchfiy.  The 
flem  is  weak,  hairy,  and  above  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  and  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  the  flowers 
are  Small,  white,  and  entire  ;  they  fland  on^fbotflalks 
which  iffue  from  the  alas  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  ered, 
alternate.  Single,  and  lateral.  It  grows  in  corn-fields, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  2.  Nut/xns,  Nottingham 
catchfiy.  The  flcm  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  firm  ; 
the  radical  leaves  are  broad,  obtufc,  and  grow  in  a  tuft; 
thofe  on  the  flem  are  narrow  and  acute  :  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  grow  In  lateral  panicles ;  the  petals  are 
bifid  and  curled ;  the  calyx  is  long,  bellying  a  little, 
wdth  ten  longitudinal  llrise.  It  grows  in  paftures,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  Amcena,  fea-camplon.  The 
ftem  is  two  or  three  feet  long,  (lender,  procumbent,  and 
branched  alternately  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  on  oppofite  footftalks, 
three  on  each,  in  unilateral  bunches  ;  the  calyx  is 
hairy  and  purplifh,  and  has  ten  angles.  It  grows  on' 
the  South  coaft,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.,  4.  Co- 
noidea,  greater  corn  catchfiy,  or  campion.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  Soft ;  the  calyx  is  conical,  with  36  ftrise; 
the  flowers  proceed  from  the  divarications  of  the  ftem  ; 
the  petals  are  entire.  It  grows  in  corn  fields,  and 
flowers  in  June.  5.  NoBijiora,  night-flowering  catch- 
fly.  The  ftem  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  forked  ;  the 
ciyx  has  ten  angles,  is  Somewhat  clammy,  and  oval, . 
with  longer  teeth  than  the  other  Species  ;  the  petals  are 
of  a  reddifh  white.  6.  Armenia,  broad-leaved  catchfiy. 
The  ftem  is  about  1 8  inches  high,  and  eredl,  with  few 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  Smooth,  feflile,  and  broad  at 
the  bafe  ;  the  flowers  terminal,  in  faftigiate  bundles, , 
fmall,  and  red.  It  may  be  feen  on  the  banks  of  rivers, , 
and  is  In  flower  In  July  and  Augiift.  7.  AcaitUs,  mofs 
campion.  The  radical  leaves  are  Spread  on  the  ground 
like  a  tuft  of  mofs  ;  the  ftalks  are  about  an  Inch  long, 
and  naked,  bearing  each  a  Angle  purple  flower.  This 
lail  Species  grows  on  mountains,  and  has  been  found,  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  within  half  a  mile  from  their  top. 
It  is  in  flower  in  July. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the 
call  by  Poland  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Bohemia  and  Lower; 
Lufatia  oa  the  South,  by  a  chain  ot  mountains,, 
and  a  thicket  of  confiderable  extent  which  Separates  it 
from  Hungary;  and  to  the  north,  .by  the,  marquifate 
of  Brandenburg  and  Poland.  From  north-weft  to  fouth'- 
eaft  it  is  about  274  miles,  and  about  100  where  broad- 
eft  :  but  it  is  much  coatra6led  at  both  ends.  Upon  the. 
frontiers  of  this -country,  to  the  weft  and  South,  are  ve¬ 
ry  high  mountains,  and  fome  likewife  in  other  parts  of 
it.  One  of  the  ridges -upon  the  frontiers  is  ftyled  the 
Riphdeun  Mountains^  another  the  Moravian,  another  the 
Bohemian y  and  another  Hungarian,  Crapack,  or  Car* 

pathian*- 
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SileSa.  paihtan,  A  branch  of  the  Bohemian  iS'  called  the  Gtant 
Mountains.  I'he  winter  on  thefe  hilly  tracks  is  more 
fevere,  fets  in  fooner,  and  lafls  longer,  than  in  the  low 
lands.  The  inhabitants  ufe  a  kind  of  flcates  when  the 
fnow  is  deep,  a?  they  do  in  Carniola.  Little  or  no 
grain  is  raifed  in  the  mountains  and  fome  fandy  tracks ; 
but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  abundantly  fruitful,  not 
only  in  grain,,  but  fruits,  roots,  pafture,  flax,  hops,  mad¬ 
der,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  yielding  alfo  fome  wine,  with 
confiderable  quantities  of  filk  and  honey.  In  many 
places  are  great  woods  of  pines,  fir,  beech,  larch,  and 
other  trees,  affording  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  turpentine,  lamp¬ 
black,  and  timber  for  all  ufes.  In  this  country  alfo  is 
found  marble  of  feveral  forts,  fome  precious  flones,  lime- 
ftone,  miilftone,  pitcoal,  turf,  vitriol,  fome  filver  ore, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mineral  fprings.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  black  cattle  and  horfes  are  brought  hither  from 
Poland  and  Hungary  for  fale,  thofe  bred  in  the  coun¬ 
try  not  being  fufficient ;  but  of  fhecp,  goats,  game,  and 
venifon,  they  have  great  plenty.  As  for  wild  beafts, 
here  are  lynxes,  foxes,  weafels,  otters,  and  beavers.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  yield  fifh  of  feveral  forts,  parti¬ 
cularly  flurgeons  feveral  ells  in  length,  and  falmon.  Be- 
fides  a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  to  water  this  countiy, 
there  is  the  Oder,  which  traverfes  it  almoft  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  and  the  Viftula,  which  after  a  pretty 
Jong  courfe  through  it  enters  Poland.  The  number  of 
the  cities  and  market-towns  is  faid  to  be  about  200,  the 
county  of  Glatz  included,  and  that  of  the  villages  5000. 
The  Inhabitants,  who  are  computed  to  be  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  an  half,  are  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Moravians.  The  language  generally  fpoken  is  Ger¬ 
man  ;  but  in  fome  places  the  vulgar  tongue  is  a  dialeft 
of  the  Sclavonic.  The  Hates  confift  of  the  princes  and 
dukes,  and  '-thofe  called  JlateJ.rJsy  with  the  nobili¬ 
ty,  w^ho  are  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  fovereign,  and 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  chief  cities  ;  but  fince  the 
country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  no  diets  have  been  held.  The  king,  however, 
when  he  took  pofleflion  of  the  country,  confirmed  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  inhabitants.  With  refpe^l 
to  religion,  not  only  Proteftants,  but  Papifts,  Jews,  and 
Greeks,  enjoy  full  liberty  of  confcierice.  The  greateft 
part  of  Silefia  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  B reflaw,  but  fome 
part  of  it  in  the  Polifli  diocefes  of  Pofeii  and  Cracow. 
'I’lie  bifhop  of  Breflaw  ftands  immediately  under  the  pope 
with  regard  to  fpirituals  ;  but  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
not  excepting  the  fee  of  Breflaw,  is  in  the  king^s  gift. 
Befidesl^atin  fchools,  colleges, and  feminaries, at  Breflaw 
is  an  univerfity,  and  at  Lignitz  an  academy  for  martial 
cxcrcifes.  The  principal  manufaffures  here  are  wool¬ 
lens,  linens,  and  cottons  of  feveral  forts,  with  hatvS,  glafs- 
ware,  gunpowder,  and  iron  manufadlures.  Of  theie 
there  is  a  confiderable  exportation.  Accounts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  in  rix-dollars,  filver  grofehens,  and  du¬ 
cats.  With  rcfpedl  to  its  revolutions  and  prefent  go¬ 
vernment,  it  was  long  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland; 
afterwards  it  had  feveral  dukes  and  petty  princes  for  its 
fovereigns,  who  by  degrees  became  fubjedt  to  the  kings 
of  Bohemia,  until  at  laft  king  Charles  I  V.  incorporated 
the  whole  duchy  with  Bohemia  ;  and  thus  it  continued 
in  the  pofleflion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  until  the  king 
of  Pniflia  in  1 742,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  that 
enfued  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
jrretending  a  kind  of  claim,  wrefled  a  great  part  of  it, 


together  with  the  county  of  Glatz,  from  his  daughter  SilelSi 
and  heirefs  Maria  Therefa,  the  late  emprefs-do wager ;  .  ji 

fo  that  now  only  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  poflefled  by  the 
houfe  of  Aullria,  and  connedled  with  the  empire,  the  ^  - 

reft  being  governed  by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  any  fort  of  dependence  on  the  crown  ot 
Bohemia  or  the  empire.  For  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  all  civil,  criminal,  and  feudal  cafes,  arid 
fuch  as  relate  to  the  revenue,  the  king  of  Pruffia  has 
eltabliflied  three  fupreme  judicatories,  to  which  an  ap^ 
peal  lies  from  all  the  inferior  ones,  and  from  which, 
when  the  fum  exceeds  500  rix-dollars,  caufes  may  be 
moved  to  Berlin.  The  Lutheran  churches  and  fchooU 
are  under  the  infpedrion  of  the  upper  confillories,  and 
thofe  of  the  Papifts  under  that  of  the  biihop’s  court  at 
Breflavv  ;  but  from  both  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal 
at  Berlin.  As  to  the  revenue,  the  excife  here  is  levied 
only  in  the  walled  towns,  being  on  the  fame  footing  as 
in  themarquifate  of  Brandenburg  ;  but  in  the  reft  of  the 
country  the  contributions  are  fixed,  and  the  fame  both 
in  peace  and  war.  The  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue 
are  under  the  management  of  the  w^ar  and  domain  of¬ 
fices  of  Breflaw  and  Glogaii.  The  whole  revenue  ari- 
fing  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  from  Silefia  and  the  county 
of  Glatz  amounts  to  about  four  millions  of  rix-dollars 
per  annum. 

Silefia  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  each  of 
thefe  again  into  principalities  and  lordfhips  ;  of  fome  of 
which  both  the  property  and  jurifdicftion  belong  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  fovereign,  but  of  others  to  his  fubjeds  and  . 
vaflals.  In  regard  to  the  charafter  of  the  people,  the 
boors  are  accounted  very  dull  and  ftupid ;  but  of  thofe 
of  a  higher  rank,  many  have  diftingiiifhed  themfelves  by 
their  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  by  their  military  and 
political  talents.  However,  in  general,  like  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  they  have  more  of 
Mars  than  Mercury  in  their  compolition,  and  their  parts 
are  more  folid  than  fliining. 

SILESIAN  EARTH,  in  the  materia  medlca,  a  fine  * 
aftringent  bole.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  firm  compadt 
texture,  and  in  colour  of  a  brownifh  yellow.  It  breaks  - 
eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  ftain  the  hands  ; 
is  naturally  of  a  fmooth  furface,  is  readily  diffufible  ia 
water,  and  melts  freely  into  a  butter-like  fubftance>  in  ^ 
the  mouth.  It  leaves  no  grittinefs  between  the.  teeth, 
and  does  not  ferment  with  acid  menftrua.  It  is  found 
in  the  perpendicular  filfures  of  rocks  near  the  gold* 
mines  at  Strigonium  in  Hungary,  and  is  fuppofed  to  - 
be  impregnated  with  the  fulphur  of  tliat  metal.  It  is 
a  good  aftringent, .  and  better  than  moft  of  the  boles  in 
ule. 

'SILICERNiUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  feaft 
of  a  private  nature,  provided  for  the  dead  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  the  funeral.  It  conliftcd  of  beans,  lettuces,  bread, 

Thefe  were  laid  upon  the  tomb,  and  they 
foolifhly  believed  that  the  dead  would  come  out  for  the 
repall.  What^  was  left  was  generally  burnt.  011  the 
ftone.  The  word  Jilkerntum  is  derived  from  and 
cano^  i..e  a  flipper  upon  a  ftone  E'athig  what  had 
thus  been  provided  for  the  dead,  was  efteemed  a  mark  of 
the  moft  miferabie  poverty.  A  fimilar  entertainment 
was  made  by  the  Greeks  at  the  tombs  of  the  deccaled  j . 
but  It  was  ufual  among  them  to  treat  the  ghofts  with* 
the  fragments  from  the  feaft  of  the  living.  See  Fu¬ 
neral  a-nd  Injerj-.^. 


SILEX.^ 
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Silex  SILEX.  See  Flint. 

SILICEOUS  EAR  I  Hs.  See  Mineralogy,  Part  IT. 
Order  4. 

^  SILIUS  (Italicus  Caius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 

and  author  of  an  epic  "poem  in  1 7  books,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  fo  famous  for 
having  decided  the  empire  of  the  v/orld  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  He  was.  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italicus  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Ita- 
lica  in  Spain,  or  at  Corfinium  in  Italy,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  had  the  name  of  Italica  given  it  during 
the  Social  war,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  known  ; 
though,  if  his  birth  had  happened  at  either  of  thefe 
places,  the  grammarians  would  tellus,  that  he  ihould  have 
been  called  Italicenjrsy  and  not  Italicus.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  ;  and,  by  a  clofe 
imitation  of  Cicero,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  became 
a  celebrated  advocate  and  moft  accomplifhed  orator. 
His  merit  and  charafter  recommended  him  to  the  high- 
eft  offices  in  the  republic,  even  to  the  confulftiip,  of 
which  he  was  poflefled  when  Nero  died.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  aiding  and  affifting  in  accuftng  perfons  of 
high  rank  and  fortune,  whom  that  wicked  emperor  had 
devoted  to  deftrudlion  :  but  he  retrieved  his  charadler 
afterwards  by  a  long  and  uniform  courfe  of  virtuous  be¬ 
haviour.  Vefpafian  fent  him  as  proconful  into  Afia, 
where  he  behaved  with  clean  hands  and  unblemiflied  re¬ 
putation.  After  having  thus  fpent  the  bell  part  of  his 
li^e  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  bade  adieu  to  public 
aftai''s,  relolving  to  oonfecrate  the  remainder  to  polite 
retirement  and  the  mufes.  He  had  feveral  fine  villas  in 
the  country :  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  for  having 
been  Cicero's ;  and  a  farm  near  Naples  faid  to  have 
been  Virgil's,  at  which  was  his  tomb,  which  Silius 
often  vifited.  Thus  Martial  compliments  him  on  both 
thefe  accounts  : 

SiVms  hac  magni  celehrat  monumenta  MaroniSy 
Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  hahet, 

Haredem  Dominumque  fui  tumulique  larifque 
Non  alium  mallet  nec  Maro  nec  Cicero. 

Epigr.  49.  lib.  xi. 

Of  Tiilly’s  feat  my  Silius  is  poftefs’d, 

And  his  the  tomb  where  Virgil's  alhes  reft. 

Could  thofe  great  (hades  return  to  choofe  their  heir, 

The  prefent  owner  they  would  both  preter. 

In  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  :  led 
not  fo  much  by  any  great  force  of  genius,  which  would 
certainly  rrot  have  fuffered  himi:o  ftay  till  life  was  in 
‘  the  wane  and  his  imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his 
exceeding  great  love  of  Virgil,  to  whofe  memory  he 
.paid  the  highell  veneration.  He  has  imitated  him  in 
his  poem  ;  and  though  he  falls  infinitely  Ihort  of  him, 
yet  he  has  difcoveied  a  great  and  univerfal  genius, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  fucceed  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  in  whatever  he  undertook. 

Having  been  for  fome  time  affl idled  with  an  im- 
pofthume,  which  was  deemed  incurable,  he  grew  weary 
of  life,  to  which,  in  the  language  of  Pliny,  he  put  an 
end  with  determined  courage. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  f^ilius  Italicus.  A 
neat  and  corredl  one  was  publiftied  atLeipfic  in  1696,  In 
Svo,  with  filort  and  ufefui  notes  by  Cellaiios ;  but  the 


beft  Is  that  ctm  nods  tni^^ris  variorum  et  Arnoldi  Dra-  Slllr. 
kenhonh.  Trajedl.  ad  Rhen.  jyiy?  in  4to.  w— y— ^ 

SILK,  a  very  foft,  fine,  bright  thread,  the  work  of 
an  infedl  called  bombyx,  or  the  lilk  worm. 

As  the  filk  worm  is  a  native  of  China,  the  culture  of 
filk  in  ancient  times  was  entirely  confined  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  told  that  the  empreftes,  furrounded  by 
their  women,  fpent  their  leifure  hours  In  hatching  and 
rearing  filk  worms,  and  in  weaving  tiffues  and  filk  veils. 

That  this  example  was  foon  Imitated  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  ;  for  we  are  informed 
that  the  Chinefe,  who  were  formerly  clothed  in  fkins, 
in  a  ftiort  time  after  were  drefied  in  veftments  of  filk. 

'rill  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  the  filk  worm  was  unknown 
beyond  the  territories  of  China,  but  filk  was  introduced 
into  Perfia  long  before  that  period.  Alter  the  conqueft 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  va¬ 
luable  commodity  was  brought  Into  Greece,  and  thence  ^  i 
conveyed  to  Rome,  The  firft  of  the  Roman  liters 
extant  by  whom  filk  is  mentioned,  are  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race  ;  but  it  Is  probable  that  neither  of  them  knew  the  Laiurc 
from  what  country  it  was  obtained,  nor  how  It  was  ol  lilk, 
produced.  By  fome  of  the  ancients  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or 
flowers.  Others  Imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  fpecies  of 
wool  or  cotton ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  learned  that." 
it  was  the  work  of  an  Infcift,  (how  by  their  defcriptlons 
that  they  had  no  diftln£l  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  formed.  Among  the  Romans,  filk  was  deemed  a 
drefs  too  expenfive  and  too  delicate  for  men,  and  was 
appropriated  wholly  to  women  of  eminent  rank  and  opu* 
lence.  Elagabulus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  man 
among  the  Romans  who  wore  a  garment  of  fine  filk; 

Aiirelian  complained  that  a  pound  of  filk  was  fold  at 
Rome  for  1 2  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  It  is  faid  he  refufed 
to  give  his  wife  permiffion  to  wear  it  on  account  of 
its  exorbitant  price-  ^ 

For  feveral  centuries  the  Perfians  fupplied  the  Ro-  IJrought 
man  empire  with  the  filks  of  China.  Caravans  tra-ft^ui  Ch/n» 
verfed  the  whole  latitude  of  Afia,  in  243  days, 
the  Chinefe  ocean  to  the  fea-coaft  of  Syria,  carrying  of  Ju- 

this  commodity.  Sometimes  it  was  conveyed  to  theftinian. 
ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  and  thence  tranfported 
by  fea  to  the  Perfian  Gulph,  The  Perfians,  with  the  ^ 

ufual  rapacity  of  monopolills,  ralfed  the  price  of  filk 
fuch  an  exorbitant  height,  that  Juftinian,  eager  nol  only  coneerning 
to  obtain  a  full  and  certain  fupply  of  a  commodity  which  India^  p.  88; 
was  become  of  indifpenfable  ufe,  but  follcitous  to  deliver 
the  commerce  of  his  fubje£ls  from  the  exadtions  of  his 
enemies,  endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  ally,  the  Chrif- 
tlan  monarch  of  Abyffinia,  to  wreft  fome  portion  of 
the  filk  trade  from  the  Perfians.  In  this  attempt  he 
failed  ;  but  when  he  leaft  expedled  it,  he,  by  an  urifore- 
feen  tyent,  attained,  In  fome  meafure,  the  obje£l  which 
he  had  In  view.  Two  Perfian  monks  having  been  em-  ^  3 

ployed  as  miffionaries  in  iome  of  the  Chriftlan  churches, 
which  were  eftablifhed  (as  we  are  informed  by  Coima8)in£o Europe 
in  different  parts  of  India,  had  penetrated  into  the  coun-by  two 
try  of  the  Seres,  or  China.  There  they  obferved  the 
labours  of  the  filk  werm,  and  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  arts  of  man  In  working  up  its  ptodutSiions  into 
fnch  a  variety  of  elegant  faorics.  The  profpefl  of  gain, 
or  perhaps  an  Indignant  zeal,  excited  by  feeing  this  lu¬ 
crative  branch  of  commerce  engroifed  by  unbelieving 

nations^ 
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Silk,  nations,  prompted  them  to  repair  to  Conflantinople.  grey* 
W-v—  they  explained  to  the  emperor  the  origin  of  hlk, 

as  well  as  the  various  modes  of  preparing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  it,  myfteries  hitherto  unknown,  or  very  imper¬ 
fectly  underltood  in  Europe  ;  and  eneburaged  by  liis 
liberal  prom!fes,%they  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital 
a  fufficient  number  of  thofe  wonderful  infeCts,  to  whofe 
labours  man  is  fo  much  indebted.  This  they  accom- 
plifhed,  by  conveying  the  eggs  of  the  filk  worm  in  a 
hollow  cane.  They  were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild  mulberry  Uee, 
and  they  multiplied  and  worked  in  the  fam.e  manner  as 
in  thofe  climates  where  they  firft  became  objeds  of  hu¬ 
man  attention  and  care.  Vail  numbers  of  thefe  infeds 
were  foon  reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Peloponnefus.  Sicily  afterwards  undertook 
to  breed  filk  worms  with  equal  fuccefs,  and  was  imitated, 
from  time  to  time,  in  fevcral  towns  of  Italy.  In  all 
thefe  places  exteiifive  maniifadures  were  e^ublifhcd  and 
carried  on  with  filk  of  domeftic  produdion.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  filk  from  the  eaft  dimim’fhcd  of  courfe,  the 
fubjeds  of  the  Greek  emperors  were  no  longer  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Perfians  ^for  a  fupply  of  it,  and 
a  confiderable  change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
commercial  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  India. 

As  filk  is  the  produdion  of  a  worm,  it  will  be  iirft 
neceffary  to  give  a  defeription  of  its  nature  and  mode  of 
manufaduring.  But  before  we  give  any  account  of  the 
^  mofl  approved  methods  of  managing  filk  worms  in  Eu- 
cl7r.:phy.  proper  to  prefent  a  fhort  defeription  of 

the  methods  pradifed  in  China,  the  original  country  of 
the  filk  worm.  Thefe  are  two  ;  they  either  permit 
them  to  remain  at  liberty  on  mulberry  trees,  or  keep 
them  in  rooms.  As  the  hnell  filk  is  produced  by  worms 
confined  in  rooms,  and  as  the  firfl  method  is  very  fim- 
^  pie,  it  will  fuffice  to  deferibe  the  feconcL 
Method  of  To  begin  with  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  on  large  fheets 
rearing  filk  of  paper,  to  w'hich  they  firmly  adhere.  The  fheets  are 
hung  up  on  a  beam  of  the  room,  with  the  eggs  inward, 
and  the  windows  are  opened  in  the  front  to  admit  the 
wind  ;  but  no  hempen  ropes  muft  ever  come  near  the 
worms  or  their  eggs.  After  fome  days  the  fheets  are 
taken  down,  rolled  up  loofely  with  the  eggs  inward, 
and  then  hung  up  again,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

At  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  eggs  are  put  Into  cold  water,  with  a  little  fait  dlffol- 
ved  in  it.  Two  days  after  they  take  them  out,  hang 
them  up  again,  and  when  dry  roll  them  a  little  tighter. 
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and  enclofe  each  feparately,  flandiiig  on  one  end  in  an 
earthen  veflel.  Some  put  them  into  a  lye  made  of  mul¬ 
berry  tree  afhes,  and  then  lay  them  fome  moments  in 
fiiow-water,  or  elfe  hang  them  up  three  nights  on  a 
mulberry  tree  to  receive  the  fnow  or  rain,  if  not  too 
violent.  The  time  of  Iiatchiiig  them  is  when  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  trees  begin  to  open,  for  they  are  haf- 
tened  or  impeded  acc®rdmg  to  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed.  When  they 
are  ready  to  come  forth,  the  eggs  fwell,  and  become  a 
little  pointed. 

The  third  day  before  they  are  hatched,  the  rolls  of 
paper  are  taken  out  of  the  veffel,  flretched  out,  and  hung 
up  with  their  backs  toward  the  fun,  till  they  receive 
a  kindly  warmth  ;  and  then  being  rolled  up  clofe,  they 
are  fet  upright  In  a  veffel  in  a  warm  place.  This  is  re¬ 
peated  the  nejit  day,  and  the  egp  change  to  an  aflt'* 
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They  then  put  two  fheets  together,  and  rolling 
them  clofe  tie  the  ends. 

The  third  day,  towards  night,  the  fheets  are  unroll¬ 
ed  and  flretched  on  a  fine  mat,  when  the  eggs  appear 
blackifh.  They  then  roll  three  fheets  together,  and 
carry  them  into  a  pretty  warm  place,  fheltered  from  the 
fouth  wind.  The  next  day  the  people  taking  out  the 
rolls,  and  opening  them,  find  them  full  of  w'orms  like 
fmall  black  ants.’ 

I  he  apartment  chofen  for  filk  w’^orms  is  on  a  dry 
ground,  in  a  pure  air,  and  free  from  noife.  The  ropms 
are  fquare,  and  veiy  clofe,  for  the  fake  of  warmth  ;  the 
door  faces  the  fouth,  and  is  covered  wfith  a  double 
mat,  to  keep  out  the  cold ;  yet  there  fhould  be  a  win¬ 
dow  on  every  fide,  that  v/henit  is  thought  neceffary  the ' 
air  may  have  free  paffage.  In  opening  a  window  to 
let  ill  a  refrefhing  breeze,  care  mufl  be  taken  to  keep 
out  the  gnats  and  flies.  The  room  niuft  be  furnifhed 
with  lime  or  ten  rows  of  frames,  about  nine  inches  one 
above  the  other.  On  thefe  they  place  riifli  hurdles,  up¬ 
on  which  the  worms  are  fed  till  they  are  ready  to  fpin  ; 
and,  to  preferve  a  regular  heat,  ftove  fires  are  placed  at 
the  corners  of  the  room,  or  elfe  a  warming  pan  is  car¬ 
ried  up  and  dowu  it ;  but  it  mufl  not  have  the  leaft 
flainc  or  fmoke.  Cow-dung  dried  in  the  fun  Is  efleemed 
the  mofl  proper  fuel. 

The  worms  eat  equally  day  and  night.  The  Chi- 
nefe  give  them  on  the  firft  day  forty-eight  meals/  that 
is,  one  cverv  half  hour  ;  the  next  thirty  ;  the  third  day 
they  have  ft  ill  lels.  As  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  takes 
aw^ay  their  ilomach,  juft  before  their  repaft  a  wifp'of 
very  dry  ft  raw",  the  flame  of  which  muft  be  all  alike,  is 
held  over  the  worms  to  free  them  from  the  cold  and 
moifture  that  benumbs  them,  or  elfe  the  blinds  are  ta- 
ken  from  the  windows  to  let  in  the  full  day-light. 

Eating  fo  often  haftens  their  growth^  on  which  the 
chief  profit  of  the  filk  worm  depends.  If  they  come  to 
maturity  in  23  or  25  days,  a  large  flieet  of  paper  cover¬ 
ed  with  worms,  which  at  their  firft  coming  from  the 
eggs  w"eigh  little  more  than  a  drachm,  will  produce  2  5- 
ounces  of  filk  ;  but  if  not  till  28  d&ys,  they  then  yield 
only  20  ounces  ;  and  if  they  are  a  month  or  40  days  in 
growing,  they  then  produce  but  ten. 

'i  hey  are  kept  extremely  clean,  and  are  often  removed  % 
and  when  they  are  pretty  well  growm,tht  worms  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  hurdle  are  divided  into  three,  afterwards  they 
are  placed  on  fix,  and  fo  on  to  the  number  of  20  or  more  ; 
for  being  full  of  humoiirf,  they  muft  be  kept  at  a  due 
diftance  from  pch  other.  The  critical  moment  for  re¬ 
moving  them  is  when  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and 
ready  to  fpin  ;  they  muft  be  furrounded  with  mats  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  w^hich  muft  cover  the  top  of  the  place  to 
keep  off.  the  outward  air  ;  and  becaufe  they  love  to  w"orlc 
in  the  dark.  How^ever,  after  the  third  day’s  labour, 
the  mats  are  taken  away  from  one  o’clock  till  three,  but 
the  rays  of  the  fun  muft  not  fhine  upon  them.  They 
are  at  this  time  covered  with  the  ftieets  of  paper  that 
were  ufed  on  the  hurdles. 

The  cocoons  are  completed  in  feven  days,  after  which 
the  worm  is  metamorphofed  into  a  chr^’falis ;  the  co¬ 
coons  are  then  gathered,  and  laid  in  heaps,  having  firft 
let  apart  thofe  defigiied  for  propagation  upon  a  hurdle, 
in  a  cool  airy  place.  The  next  care  is  to  kill  the  moths 
In  thofe  cones  wliich  are  not  to  be  bored.  The  bell 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  fill,  large  earthen  veftels  with 
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sm?,  cones  tn  layers  of  ten  pounds  each,  throwing  in  four 
ounces  of  fait  with  every  layer,  and  covering  it  with 
large  dry  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  water-lily,  and  clofely 
{topping  the  mouth  of  the  veffels.  But  in  laying  the 
cones  into  the  veffels,  they  feparate  the  long,  white,  an4 
glittering  ones,  which  yield  a  very  fine  filk,  from  thofe 
that  are  thick,  dark,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  dun  of  an 
g  onion,  whicli  produce  a  coarfer  lilk. 

©efeription  The  filk  worm  is  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  which,  like 
and  hiftory  others  of  the  fame  dafs,  undergoes  a  variety  of 
womi  changes,  that,  to  perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
objeds  of  this  kind,  will  appear  to  be  not  a  little  fur- 
prifing. 

It  is  produced  from  a  yellowifh  coloured  egg,  about 
*TheBeey  the  fizc  of  a  fmall  pin  head,  which  has  been  laid  by  a 
^  kind  of  grcyifh  coloured  moth,  which  the  vulgar  con¬ 

found  with  the  butterfly. 

Thefe  eggs,  in  the  temperature  of  this  climate,  If 
kept  beyond  the  readi  of  the  fire  and  fun  fhine,  may  be 
preferved  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  fpring 
months  without  danger  of  hatching  :  and  even  in  fum- 
mer  they  may  eafily  be  prevented  from  hatching  if  they 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  ;  but  in  warmer  climates  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  preferve  them  from  hatching,  even 
for  a  few  days,  or  from  drying  fo  much  as  to  deftroy 
them.  Hence  it  is  eafy  fora  native  of  Britain  to  keep 
the  eggs  till  the  food  on  which  the  worm  is  to  feed  be 
ready  for  that  purpofe.  When  this  food  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  eggs  need  only  be  expofed  to  the  fun  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  they  will  be  hatched  with  great  facility.^ 

When  the  animal  is  firfl  protruded  from  the  egg,  it 
is  a  fmall  black  worm,  which  is  a^ive,  and  naturally  af- 
cends  to  the  top  of  the  heap  in  fearch  of  food.  At  this 
ftage  of  his  growth  the  filk  worm  requires  to  be  fed 
with  the  youngeft  and  moft  tender  leaves.  On  thefe 
leaves,  if  good,  he  will  feed  very  freely  for  about  eight 
-days,  during  which  period  he  iricreafes  in  fize  to  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  is  then  attacked 
with  his  firft  licknefs,  which  confills  in  a  kind  of  le¬ 
thargic  fleep  for  about  three  days  continuance  ;  during 
which  time  he  refufes  to  eat,  and  changes  his  llcin,  pre- 
fervlng  the  fame  bulk.  This  fleep  being  over,  he  begins 
to  eat  again,  during  five  days,  at  which  teim  he  is 
grown  to  the  fize  of  full  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  after 
which  follows  a  fecond  ficknefs  in  every  refpe£l  like 
the  former. 

He  then  feeds  for  other  five  days;  during  which  time 
he  will  have  increafed  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  when  he  Is  attacked  with  his  third  ficknefs. 
T'his  being  over,  he  begins  to  eat  again,  and  continues 
to  do  fo  for  five  days  more,  when  he  is  attacked  by  his 
fourth  ficknefs,  at  which  time  he  is  arrived  at  his  full 
growth.  When  he  recovers  this  ficknefs,  he  feeds  once 
more  during  five  days  with  a  moft  voracious  appetite  ; 
after  which  he  difdains  his  food,  becomes  tranfparent, 
a  little  on  the  yellowilh  caft,  and  leaves  his  filky  traces 
on  the  leaves  where  he  paffes.  Thefe  figns  denote  that 
he  is  ready  to  begin  his  cocoon,  and  will  eat  no  more. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  life 
of  the  worm,  in  this  ftate  of  its  exiftence,  in  our  climate, 
is  ufually  about  46  days  ;  28  of  which  days  he  takes 
food,  and  remains  in  his  fick  or  torpid  ftate  18  ;  but  it 
iS  to  be  obferved,  that  during  warm  weather  the  periods 
of  ficknefs  are  fhortened,  and  in  cold  weather  lengthen - 
above  the  term^  here  fpecified.  In  yery  hot  cli¬ 


mates  It  mny  be  faid  to  live  fafter,  and  fooner  to  attain 
maturity,  than  in  thofe  that  are  colder.  Dr  Anderfon 
informs  us,  that  at  Madras  the  worm  undergoes  its 
whole  evolutions  in  the  fpace  of  22  days.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  feeds  fully  as  many  days  in  India  as  in 
Europe,  the  difference  being  entirely  occafioned  by 
fhortening  the  period  of  ficknefs.  The  longeft  ficknefs 
he  had  feen  them  experience  tliere  did  not  exceed  two 
days  ;  and  during  (ummer  it  only  lafts  a  few  hours. 

When  the  worm  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it 
fearches  about  for  a  convenient  place  for  forming  its  co¬ 
coon,  and  mounts  upon  any  branches  or  twigs  that  are 
put  in  its  way  for  that  purpofe.  After  about  two  days 
{pent  in  this  manner,  it  fettles  In  its  place,  and  forms 
the  cocoon,  by  winding  the  filk  which  it  draws  from 
its  bowels  round  itfelf  into  an  oblong  roundifti  ball. 

During  this  operation  it  gradually  lofes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  worm  ;  its  length  is  much  contrafted,  and  its 
thicknefs  augmented.  By  the  time  the  web  is  finiflied, 
it  is  found  to  be  transformed  into  an  oblong  roundilh 
ball,  covered  with  a  fmooth  fhclly  flrin,  and  appears  to 
be  perfedlly  dead.  In  this  ftate  of  exiftence  it  is  called 
an  aurelia.  Many  animals  in  this  ftate  may  be  often 
feen  flicking  on  the  walls  of  out-houfes,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a  fmall  bean. 

In  this  ftate  it  remains  for  feveral  days  entirely  mo- 
tionlefs  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  it  burfts 
like  an  egg  hatching,  and  fr®m  that  comes  forth  a 
heavy  dull  looking  moth  v/ith  wings  ;  but  thefe  wings 
it  never  ufes  for  flying ;  it  only  crawls  flowly  about  in 
the  place  it  has  been  hatched.  This  creature  forces  its 
way  through  the  filk  covering  which  the  worm  had 
woven,  goes  immediately  in  queft  of  its  mate,  after 
which  the  female  lays  her  eggs;  and  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  without  tailing  food  in  this  ftage  of  their  exift¬ 
ence,  die  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

The  filk  worm,  when  at  its  full  fize,  is  from  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  circumference.  He  is  either  of  % 
milk  or  pearl  colour,  or  blackifh  ;  thefe  laft  are  efteem- 
ed  the  beft.  His  body  is  divided  into  fevcn  rings,  to 
each  of  which  are  joined  two  very  fhort  feet.  He  has 
a  fmall  point  like  a  thorn  exadlly  above  the  anus.  The 
fubftance  which  forms  the  filk  is  in  his  ftomach,  which 
is  very  long,  wound  up,  as  it  were,  upon  two  fpindles, 
as  fome  fay,  and  furrounded  with  a  gum,  commonly  yel- 
lowifb,  fometimes  white,  but  feldom  greenifh.  When 
the  worm  fpins  his  cocoon,  he  winds  off  a  thread  from 
each  of  his  fpindles,  and  joins  them  afterwards  by 
means  of  two  hooks  which  are  placed  in  his  mouth,  fo 
that  the  cocoon  is  formed  of  a  double  thread.  Having 
opened  a  filk  worm,  you  may  take  out  the  fpindles, 
which  are  folded  up  in  three  plaits,  and,  on  ftretcliing 
them  out,  and  drawing  each  extremity,  you  may  extend 
them  to  near  two  ells  in  length.  If  you  then  ferape  the 
thread  fo  ftretched  out  with  your  nail,  you  ferape  off 
the  gum,  which  is  very  like  bees  wax,  and  performs 
the  fame  office  to  the  filk  it  covers  as  gold  leaf  does  to 
the  ingot  of  filver  it  furroiinds,  when  drawn  out  by  the 
wire  drawer.  This  thread,  which  is  extremely  ftrong 
and  even,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  middling  pin.  5 

Of  filk  worms,  as  of  moft  other  animals,  there  is  a  Particular 
confiderable  variety  of  breeds,  fome  of  which  are  much  attention 
more  hardy,  and  poffefs  qualities  confiderably 
from  others.  This  is  a  particular  of  much  importance  Irecd  of 
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tcx'  be  adverted  to  at  the  time  of  beginning  t®  breed 
thefe  creatures  in  any  place  ;  for  it  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  profit  on  the  w'hole  to  the  undertaker 
if  he  rears  a  good  or  a  bad  fort  (a  ).  I’his  is  a  department 
in  refpe6l  to  the  economy  of  animals  that  lias  been  in 
every  cafe  much  lefs  adverted  to  than  it  deferves  ;  and  in 
particular  with  regard  to  the  filk  worm  it  has  been  al- 
moft  entirely  overlooked.  A  few  eggs  of  the  filk  worm 
can  be  eafily  tranfported  by  poll  in  a  letter  from  any 
part  of  Europe  to  another,  efoecially  during  the  winter 
feafon.  It  would  therefore  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any 
patriotic  fociety,  fuch  as  the  Society  ot  Arts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  obtain  a  fpecimen  of  the  epgs  from  every  coun¬ 
try  in  which  filk  is  now  reared,  to  put  thefe  under  the 
care  of  a  perfon  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and  who 
vinderflood  the  management  of  them,  with  ordei's  to 
keep  each  kind  diftindl  from  another,  and  advert  to  every 
particular  that  occurred  in  their  management,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fair  eftiinate  of  their  refpe6live  merits.  By  thefe 
means  the  bed  might  be  feleifled,  and  thofe  of  inferior 
value  rejedled.  Forty  or  fifty  of  each  fort  might  be 
enough  for  the  experiment  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  feveral  times  before  conclufions  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  might  be  altogether  relied  upon ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  variation  of  circumftanccs  will  make  a 
change  in  the  refult ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  fame  particular  would  affedl  thofe  of  one  breed  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  breed.  One  may  be  more  hardy  with  regard  to 
cold,  another  more  delicate  in  refpcdb  to  food,  and  fo 
on.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  afcertaiii  the  cir- 
cumllances  here  inquired  for. 

From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  management  of  filk  worms  muft  be  very 
different  in  hot  climates  from  what  is  required  in  thofe 
that  are  colder.  At  Madras,  it  appears  from  Dr  An- 
derfon’s  experiments  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
the  eggs  from  hatching  for  a  very  few  days,  fo  that 
many  generations  of  them  muft  be  propagated  in  one 
year.  “  In  this  hotteft  feafon,’’  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  dated  July  6.  1791,  the  fliorteft 
time  I  have  been  able  to  remark  for  the  whole  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  filk  worm  is  40  days ;  that  is  to  fay,  fix 
days  an  egg,  22  a  worm,  11  a  grub  in  the  cocoon, 
and  one  a  moth  or  butterfly.”  Fortunately,  where  the 
climate  forces  forward  their  prodiuftion  fo  rapidly,  na¬ 
ture  hath  been  equally  provident  of  food  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  ;  for  in  thefe  regions  the  mulberry  continues  to 
grow  and  pufh  out  leaves  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Though  the  filk  worm  be  a  native  of  China,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  might  eafily  be  propagated  per¬ 
haps  in  moft  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  eggd 
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of  this  infe<$^,  lndde^$  require  a  confiderable  degree  of^ 
warmth  to  hatch  them,  but  they  can  alfo  endure  a  fc- 
vere  froft.  No  lefs  than  5400  lbs  of  filk  was  raifed  in 
1789  in  the  cold,  fandy  territories  of  Pruffia.  In  the 
province  of  Pekin,  in  China,  where  great  quantities  of 
filk  are  fabricated,  the  winter  is  much  colder  than  even 
in  Scotland.  From  the  information  of  fi  me  Ruflians 
who  were  fent  thitherto  learn  the  Chinefe  language,  vve 
find  that  Reaumur’s  theimoineter  was  obferved  from  10 
to  15,  and  even  20  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  rear  the  food  of  the  filk  worm  in 
a  temperate  clime.  The  mulbeny-tree  is  a  hardy  vege- 
table,  which  bears,  v/Ithout  injury,  the  winters  of  Sweden, 
and  even  of  Siberia.  Of  the  feven  fpecies  of  the  mulber¬ 
ry  (fee  Morus)  enumerated  by  Linnxus,  four  of  thefe 
(viz.  the  white,  red,  black,  and  Tartarian),  there  is  e- 
very  reafon  to  believe  could  be  reared  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  ‘zv/jife  grows  in  Sweden  ;  the  rer/  is 
abundant  round  Quebec  ;  the  iiaci  delights  in  bleak  fi- 
t nations,  expofed  to  wind  on  the  fea  fhore  ;  and  the 
Tartarian  mulberry  is  reprefented  as  growing  in  the 
chilly  regions  of  Siberia.  ^ 

As  to  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  different  fpecies,  Wherher 
probably  there  is  very  little  to  be  pointed  out  amongft  fpeci(^j 
the  four  juft  mentioned  with  regard  to  nouiiftiment, 
cept  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  following  faifl ;  that  (Superior  to 
if  the  firft  three  are  laid  down  together,  the  filk  worm  others 
will  firft  eat  the  white,  then  the  red,  and  next  the  black, 
in  the  order  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  leaves.  The  Tar¬ 
tarian  feems  to  hold  as  high  a  place  in  itS  efteem  as  ci¬ 
ther  the  red  or  black  ;  but  all  muft  yield  to  the  white, 
which  feems  to  be  its  natural  food. 

In  Calabria  the  red  mulberry  is  ufed ;  in  Valencia 
the  white;  and  in  Granada,  where  excellent  filk  is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  mulberries  are  all  black.  The  white  feems 
to  profper  very  well  in  a  moift  ftiff  foil ;  the  black  agrees 
well  with  a  dry,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foil ;  and  the  white 
is  moft  luxuriant  In  a  moift  rich  loam. 

It  may  juftly  be  afferted,  that  Britain  poffeffes  fomc  Britain  pof- 
advantages  in  the  railing  of  raw  filk  which  are  not  en-  feme 
joyed  by  warmer  countries.  Even  in  the  fouth 
France,  Mr  Arthur  Young  Inforips  us,  the  niulberry 
leaves  are  often  nipped  by  froft  in  the  bud ;  but  this  is  for  railing 
fcarcely  ever  the  cafe  with  us.  It  is  well  known  that  fihi* 
thunder  and  lightning  are  hurtful  to  the  filk  worm. 

Now  our  climate  can  boaft  that  it  is  almoft  wholly  ex¬ 
empted  from  thofe  dreadful  ftotms  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  which  prevail  fo  much  in  hot  climates.  Nature 
has  then  furnilhed  us  with  every  thing  requifite  for  the 
filk  inaniifadure  ;  it  remains  only  for  us  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  we  poffefs.  Let  mulberry  trees  be 
planted  by  proprietors  ©f  lands,  and  let  a  few  perfons 
3  P  of 


(a)  As  the  fuccefs  of  the  filk  manufacture  muft  depend  on  the  breed  of  worms,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to 
bring  them  from  thofe  countries  where  they  are  reckoned  beft. 

Mr  Andrew  Wright,  an  ingenious  filk  manufadurer  of  Paiftey,  has  given  the  following  directions  for  conveyincr 
th^  eggs  of  the  filk  worm  from  diftant  countries  by  fea  :  As  foon  as  the  moth  has  laid  her  eggs,  dry  them  im¬ 
mediately,  and  put  them  into  glafs  vials  ;  feal  them  fo  clofe  that  damp  air  or  water  will  not  penetrate  |in to  them, 
put  thefe  phials  that  contain  the  eggs  into  earthen  pots  filled  with  cold  water  ;  and  as  often  as  the  water  becomes 
warm  renew  it.  Place  the  earthen  veffcls  in  the  coldeft  place  of  the  ftiip,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fhip  chofeii  for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  one  that  would  arrive  in  Bri¬ 
tain'  in  the  months  of  June  or  July, 
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of  MW  and  attention  devote  their  time  to  the  raifing  of 
filk  worms.  This  is  an  employment  that  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  manufadlure  already  eilablifhed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  afford  a  refpe<ftable,  a  lucrative,  and 
agreeable  employment  to  ladies,  or  to  females  in  gene¬ 
ral,  who  have  at  prefent  too  few  profeffions  to  which 
they  can  apply.  The  fociety  inftituted  at  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufadlures,  and  com¬ 
merce,  much  to  their  honour,  have  offered  premiums 
to  thofe  w'ho  £hall  plant  a  certain  number  of  mulberry 
trees. 

The  following  method  of  raifing  mulberry  trees  from 
feed  is  praftlfed  in  the  foiith  of  France,  and  has  been 
repeated  with  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Dr  Ander- 
foii  of  Madras.  “  Talje  the  ripe  berries  of  the  mulber¬ 
ry  when  it  is  full  of  juice  and  of  feeds.  Next  take  a 
Zeiten  on  rough  horfe  hair  line  or  rope,  fuch  as  we  dry  linen  on, 
tbt  Culture  and  with  a  good  handful  of  ripe  mulberries  run  your 
^‘^'^^^^^hand  along  the  line  bruifing  the  berries  and  malhing 
If  Coroman-  much  as  pofflble  as  your  hand  runs  along,  fo 

deL  that  the  pulp  and  feeds  of  the  berries  may  adhere  in 

great  abundance  to  the  rope  or  hair  line.  Next  dig  a 
trench  in  the  ground  where  you  wifh  to  plant  them, 

^  much  like  what  is  pradifed  in  kitchen  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  crops  of  various  kinds.  Next  cut  the  rope  or 
hair  line  into  lengths  according  to  the  length  of  the 
'  trench  you  think  fit  to  make,  and  plunge  the  line  full 

of  mafhed  berries  into  the  trench,  and  then  cover  it  over 
well  with  earth,  always  remembering  afterwards  to  wa¬ 
ter  it  well,  which  is  effential  to  the  fuccefs.  The  feeds 
bf  the  berries  thus  fowm  will  grow,  and  foon  (hoot  out 
young  fuckers,  which  will  bear  young  leaves,  which  are 
the  beft  food  for  the  filk  worm. 

The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  young  leaves 
may  by  this  means  be  produced  is  evident,  for  as  many 
rows  of  trenches  may  thus  be  filled  as  can  be  wifhed  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  neceffary  to  have  mulberry  trees 
higher  than  our  rafpberrles,  currants,  or  goofeberry  bufh- 
es.  Whenever  they  get  beyond  that,  they  lofe  their 
value  ;  and  if  thefe  trenches  fucceed,  you  may  have  a 
fupply  coming  frefh  up  day  after  day,  or  any  quantity 
you  pleafe.’'  Thus  abundance  of  thefe  trees  might  be 
reared.  But  as  mulberry  trees  are  not  yet  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  this  country,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fome 
other  food  could  be  fubftituted  in  their  place  :  attempts 
have  accordingly  been  made  by  thofe  who  have  reared 
filk  worms,  and  it  has  been  found  poffible  to  fupport 
(  the  filk  worm  upon  lettuce  (b). 

Mifs  Henrietta  Rhodes,  a  lady  who  has  made  fome 
fuccefsful  experiments  on  raifing  filk  worms  in  England, 
had  found  that  the  filk  worm  could  with  fafety  be  kept 
lettuce  for  fome  time.  This  is  pretty  generally 
known  by  ladies  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
fubje£l ;  but  Ihe  found  that  in  general  they  could  not 
with  fafety  be  kept  upon  that  food  above  three  weeks. 
If  longer  fed  upon  that  plant,  the  worms  for  the  moft 
part  die  without  fplnning  a  web  at  all.  She  found, 
however,  that  they  did  not  always  die,  but  that  in  fome 
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cafes  they  produced  very  good  cocoons,  even  when  fed  S'’k 
entirely  on  lettuce.  She  therefore  with  reafon  uifpe^l- 
ed  that  the  death  of  the  animal  mufi  be  occafioned  by 
fome  extraneous  circumftance,  and  not  from  the  poi- 
fonous  quality  of  the  food  itfelf ;  the  circumftance  fhe 
fufpe6ted,  from  fome  incidental  obfervations,  was  the 
coldnefs  of  that  food  ;  and  therefore  fhe  thought  it  was 
not  impoflible,  but  if  they  were  kept  in  a  very  warm 
place,  while  fed  on  lettuce,  they  might  attain,  in  all 
cafes,  a  due  perfe£lion. 

General  Mordaunt  having  been  informed  of  this  con-  General 
jedlure,  refolved  to  try  the  experiment.  He  got  fome  xVIordaunt 
filk  worms  eggs,  had  them  hatched  in  his  hot-houfe, 
caufed  them  to  be  all  fed  upon  lettuce  and  nothing  elfe. 

They  profpered  as  w^ell  as  any  worms  could  do,  tew  or 
none  of  them  died ;  and  they  afforded  as  fine  cocoons 
as  If  they  had  been  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves.  As  far 
as  one  experiment  can  go,  this  affords  a  very  exhllura. 
ting  profpedl  in  many  points  of  view.  If  one  kind  of 
food  has  been  noxious,  merely  on  account  of  an  impi  o* 
per  temperature,  others  may  be  found  which  have  been 
hurtful  only  from  a  fiinilar  caiife  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  im¬ 
poflible  but  we  may  at  laft  find  that  this  delicate  cie?.- 
ture  may  be  fupported  by  a  variety  ol  kinds  ot  food. 

Few,  however,  could  be  more  eafily  obtained  than  let¬ 
tuce  ;  and  this  plant,  when  cabbaged  (the  cofs,  or  ice 
lettuce  efpecialiy),  would  poff-fs  one  quality  that  the 
mulberry  leaf  never  CfUi  poffels  trom  the  w'aat  of  which 
many  millions  of  worms  die  in  thofe  countries  where 
filk  is  now  reared  ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  w^hen  the 
leaves  are  gathered  wet,  it  is  fcarcely  poffil)le  to  pre- 
ferve  the  worms  alive  for  any  length  of  time  ;  fo  that 
during  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather  many  of  them 
are  unavoidably  cut  off ;  but  a  lettuce,  when  cabbaged, 
refifts  moifture.  If  gathered,  even  during  rain,  the 
heart  of  it  is  dry;  fo  that  if  the  outer  leaves  be  thrown 
afide  at  that  time,  the  worms  would  be  continued  in 
perfedl  health.  The  expence,  too,  of  cultivating  and 
gathering  lettuce,  would  be  fo  much  left  than  that  of 
gathering  mulberry  leaves,  as  to  occafioii  a  faving  that 
would  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  expence  of  heating  the  confervatory,  as  a  little  re- 
fieftioa  will  fliow. 

But  the  great  point  to  be  now  afcertalned  is,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  a  fa£l  that  worms  fed  ;On  lettuce,  if  kept  in  a 
due  temperature,  will  continue  in  good  health.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  till  they  fhall  have  perfedfed  their  cocoon  ?  One 
experiment  is  too  little  to  eftabllfh  this  fadt  with  perfedi 
certainty.  It  would  therefore  be  neceffary  that  more 
experiments  lliould  be  made  on  this  fubjedl.  14  f 

It  is  faid  that  Dr  Lodovico  Bellardi,  a  learned  and  ^iik  wormj 
ingenious  botanift  of  Turin,  has,  after  a  number  of 
peiiments,  difeovered  a  new  method  of  feeding  f^^^ j„ulber4 
worms,  when  they  are  hatched  before  the  mulberry  ry  kaves. 
trees  have  produced  leaves,  or  when  it  happeni  that 
the  froft  deftroys  the  tender  branches.  This  new  me¬ 
thod  confifts  in  giving  the  worms  dried  leaves  of  the 
mulberry-tree.  One  would  think  that  this  dry  nourlfh-  ^ 

^  ment 


(b)  It  Is  not  improbable,  fays  Dr  Anderfon,  to  whofe  valuable  work  entitled  the  Bee,  we  have  been  much 
indebted  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  article,  that  other  kinds  of  food  may  be  found  which  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  chicorium  intybus  and  common  endive  might  be  tried,  as  they  have  the  fame  ladefcent  quality 
with  the  lettuce. 
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g  lk*  ment  would  not  be  much  reliflied  by  tbefe  infers ;  but 
repeated  experiments  made  by  our  author,  prove  that 
they  prefer  it  to  any  other,  and  eat  it  with  the  greateft; 
avidity.  The  mulberry  leaves  muft  be  gathered  about 
the  end  of  autumn,  before  the  frofts  commence,  in  dry 
weather,  and  at  times  when  the  heat  is  greateft.  They 
rniift  be  dried  afterwards  in  the  fun,  by  fpreadiug  them 
upon  large  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  after  they 
have  been  reduced  to  powder.  When  it  is  neceffary  to 
give  this  powder  to  the  worms,  it  Ihould  be  gently  moi- 
ftened  with  a  little  water,'  and  a  thin  coat  of  it  muft  be 
placed  around  the  young  worms,  which  will  immediate¬ 
ly  ly  begin  to  feed  upon  it. 

Proper  cx  We  have  mentioned  all  the  different  kinds  of  food, 
^  heard,  have  been  tried  with 

ma^de  on  ^^7  fuccefs  to  nouiifli  the  filk  worm  ;  not,  however, 
various  ve-  with  great  confidence,  but  as  experiments  which  it  might 
getabies.  be  worth  while  carefully  to  coiifider  and  perform.  We 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  that  one  perfon,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  managing  of  filk  wonus,  affures 
us,  that  the  filk  produced  from  any  other  food  than 
mulberry  leaves  is  of  an  infeiior  quality,  and  that  the 
worms  are  lickly.  W^e  think,  however,  that  there  is 
leafon  to  fufpedf  that  the  experiment  has  not  beenflcil- 
fully  performed  ;  and  therefore,  before  every  other  food 
except  mulberry  leaves  is  difearded,  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  performed  with  more  attention  and  care. 
We  know  that  many  animals  in  adomeftic  ftate  can  live 
upon  food  very  different  from  that  which  fupported 
them  when  running  wild  in  the  fields.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  every  animal,  in  its  ftate  of  nature,  par- 
lakes  of  a  food  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  is  rejeded  by 
other  animals  as  if  it  were  of  a  poifonous  quality  j  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fadf,  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  inftance  of  the  care  of  that  Being  who  feeds 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  that  notwithftandiiig  the  nuniber- 
lefs  infedls  that  piey  upon  animals  and  vegetables,  the 
mulberry  tree  is  left  untouched  by  them  all,  as  the  ex- 
clufive  property  of  the  filk  worm,  the  chief  of  the  infe6l 
tribe,  which  toils  and  fpins  for  the  ufe  ot  man. 

Having  now  confidered  the  food  proper  for  the  filk 
worm,  we  ftiall  next  confider  what  fituatiou  is  moll  fa- 
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vourable  to  them.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons 
in  this  country  who  have  been  in  the  pradlice  of  rearing 
filk  worms,  they  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
well  fliellered,  and  poffeffing  a  confider  able  degree  of 
warmth,  and  which  is  not  expofed  to  fudden  traiifitions 
from  heat  to  cold.  If  the  weather  be  too  cold,  a  fmall 
fire  muft  be  made  ;  this  is  ol  moft  importance  when  the 
worms  are  ready  for  fpinning.  A  ioiithern  expofure 
is  therefore  preferable.  Some  think  light  is  of  great 
utility  to  filk  worms,  others  think  that  they  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  dark.  As  to  what  apartments  are  bell  ac¬ 
commodated  for  promoting  the  health  of  filk  worms, 
and  moft  convenient  for  thole  who  have  thecare  of  them, 
they  may  be  various  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ma- 
niifa£fure  or  the  wsealth  of  the  proprietors.  <Silk  worms 
may  be  kept  in  Boxes  or  in  ftielves.  When  fhelves  are  to 
be  ufed,theymaybe  conftru6lcd  in  the  following  manner: 
'i  he  (helves  may  be  of  wicker,  ranged  at  the  diftance 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  fixed  in  the  middle  ot  the 
room  :  their  breadth  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  any  perfon 
CGii  eafily  reach  to  the  middle  from  eithei*  fide.  I’his 
is  perhaps  the  fimplcft  and  cheapeft  apparatus  for  I'car- 
iaig  filk  worms;  but  there  is  another  apparatus  which’ 


luay  be  recommended  to  thofc  who  are  anxious  to  unite  Silk, 
fome  degree  of  elegance  with  convenience.  ITis  appa-  — v-— ^ 
ratus  is  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  George  Swayne  of 
Prickle-church,  a  gentleman  who,  greatly  to  his  honour, 
has  ftudied  this  fubjed  much,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
way  for  promoting  the  culture  of  filk  among  the  poor. 

This  apparatus,  with  the  defeription  of  it,  we  have 
borrowed  from  that  valuable  and  patriotic  work,  the 
Tranfadfions  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Ma-  17 
luifadurcs,  and  Commerce,  Vol.  VII.  p.  148.  '('he  ap.  Mr 
paratus  confifts  of  a  wooden  frame  four  feet  two  inches 
high,  each  fide  16  inches  and  a  half  wide,  divided 
eight  partitions  by  fmall  pieces  of  wood  which  form 
grooves,  into  which  the  Aides  run,  and  are  thus  eafily  thinift 
into  or  drawn  out  of  the  frame.  The  upper  Aide  (a)  in  Plate 
the  model  fent  to  the  fociety  by  Mr  Swayne  is  of 
per  only,  and  defigned  to  receive  the  worms  as  foon'as 
hatched  ;  the  two  next  {bj  b)  are  of  catgut,  the  threads 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  ; 
thefe  are  for  the  infeds  when  a  little  advanced  in  i'i7c : 
the  five  lower  ones,  marked  r,  r,  c,  c,Cy  are  of  wicker 
woi'k;  but,  as  Mr  Swayne  afterwards  found,  netting  may 
be  fubftituted  with  advantage  inftead  of  wicker  bot¬ 
toms.  Under  each  of  thele,  as  well  as  under  thofe  of 
catgut,  are  Aiders  made  of  paper',  to  prevent  the  dung 
of  the  worms  fi*om  tailing  on  thofe  feeding  below  them.  15 
The  management  of  filk  worms  is  next  to  be  at-  Proper 
tended  to.  The  proper  time  for  hatching  them  is 
when  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  full  grown,  orrf/^^'"^ 
nearly  fo  ;  that  as  foon  as  thefe  infeds  are  capable  of  ^  ‘ 

receiving  food  they  may  obtain  it  in  abundance.  "i‘o 
attempt  to  hatch  them  fooner  would  be  hurtful,  as  the 
weather  would  not  be  fuAiciently  warm.  Befides,  as 
leaves  are  neceffary  to  the  life  of  a  vegetable,  if  the 
young  leaves  of  the  mulberry.tree  are  cropped  as  foon 
as  they  are  unfolded,  the  tree  will  be  fo  much  weaken¬ 
ed  as  to  be  incapable  ol  producing  fo  many  leaves  as  it 
would  otherwife  have  done  ;  and  if  this  pradice  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  will  inevitably  be  deftroyed,  ip 

When  the  proper  feafon  is  arrived,  the  eggs  may  be  flow  they 
hatched  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  when  it  happens 
to  be  ftrong  enough,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  fmalll^^Jj^^fg^ 
room  moderately  heated  by  a  ftove  or  fire ;  and  after  be¬ 
ing  expofed  for  fix  or  feven  days  to  a.  gentle  heat,  the 
filk  worm  iffiies  from  the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  fmall 
black  hairy  caterpillar.  When  Mr  Swaync's  apparatus 
is  ufed,  the  worms  are  to  be  kept  on  the  drawers  with 
paper  bottoms  till  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  not  rea¬ 
dily  to  creep  through  the  gauze-bottomed  drawers  :  ^ 
they  are  then  to  be  placed  on  thofe  drawers,  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  their  excrements  are  fo  large  as  not 
readily  to  fall  through  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  muft 
Be  removed  to  th-e  drawers  with  the  wicker  or  net¬ 
ting  bottoms,  and  fed  thereon  till  they  Aiow  fymptoms 
of  being  about  to  fpin.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  men- 
tion,  that  the  paper  Aides  beneath  the  gauze  and  wick- 
-er  drawers  are  intended  to  receive  the  dung,  v/hich 
Aiould  be  emptied  as  often  as  the  worms  are  fed,  at 
leaft  gnee  a-day  ;  or  to  dired,  that  when  the  worms  are 
fed,  the  Aides  are  to  be  firft  drawn  out  a  confiderable 
way,  and  the  drawers  to  reft  upon  them.  • 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  wet  or  damp  Wet  or 
food  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  thefe  infeffs.  It  pro-^^”T 
duces  contagious  and  fatal  difeafes.  To  prevent ‘the 
neceflity  of  giving  tliem  wet  or  damp  food,  attention 
3^2  ought 
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ought  to  be  paid  to  Uie  weather,  fo  that  when  there 
is  an  immcdiv.te  profpe<?i:  of  rain,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  leaves  may  be  I'athered  to  ferve  the  worms  two  or 
three  days.  In  this  country,  the  leaves  of  the  \)\Ack  or 
red  mulberry  tree  may  be  preferved  good  for  food,  al¬ 
though  kept  four  or  five  days,  by  the  following  method; 
When  new  gathered,  lay  them  joofely  in  glazed  earth¬ 
en  veffels,  place  thefe  in  a  cold  place,  w^ell  aired,  not 
expofed  to  drought. 

The  utmoft  attention  mull  be  paid  to  preferve  the 
place  where  filk  worms  are  kept  as  clean  as  poffible;  the 
houfe  or  room  mull  be  well  ventilated,  that  no  noxious 
vapours  be  accumulated.  By  fome  experiments  of  M. 
Taujas  de  St  Fond,  which  are  recorded  in  his  hiilory 
of  Languedoc,  it  appears  that  the  fdk  worm  is  much  in¬ 
jured  by  foul  air.  All  decayed  leaves  mull  be  removed 
from  them,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  emit  bad 
air  in  great  abundance. 

One  of  tlie  moll  difficult  branches  of  the  management 
of  filk  w'orms  has  hitherto  been  the  cleaning  without  brui- 
iing  them.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  peafants 
in  France  and  Italy  frequently  allow  the  whole  litter  to 
remain  without  ever  cleaning  them,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  that  unwffiolefonie  tlench  that  has  been  fo  often  re¬ 
marked  by  thofe  who  vifit  the  places  For  rearing 
filk  worms  in  thefe  countries.  d  his  difficulty  ipay 
be  efFedlually  removed  by  providing  a  net,  or,  what 
would  be  Hill  better,  a  wire- bottomed  frame,  wrought 
into  large  mefhes  like  a  riddle.  Have  that  made  of  a 
fize  exadlly  fufficient  to  cover  the  wooden  box  in  which 
the  worms  are  kept.  When  you  mean  to  Ihift  them, 
fprend  irelh  leaves  into  the  wire  bailee t ;  and  let  it  down 
gently  over  the  worms  till  it  comes  within  their  reach, 
ddiey  no  fooner  perceive  the  frelh  food  than  they  aban¬ 
don  the  rubbilh  below,  and  creep  through  the  melhes, 
fo  as  to  Hx  themfeives  upon  the  leaves  ;  then  by  gently 
yaifing  the  frelh  balket,  and  drawing  out  the  board  be¬ 
low  (which  ought  to  be  made  to  flip  out  like  the  flip 
bottom  of  a  bird’s  cage),  you  getolF  all  the  excrements 
and  decayed  leaves,  without  incommoding  the  worms  in 
the  fmallefl  degree  j  and  along  with  the  litter  you  will 
draw  off  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  the  fouleft  mephitic 
vapours-  To  get  entirely  rid  oi  thefe,  the  board,  when 
thus  taken  out,  fliould  be  carried  without  doors,  and 
there  cleaned  ;  and  the  flip  board  immediately  replaced 
to  receive  all  the  excrements  and  offals.  After  it  is  re¬ 
placed,  the  wire  frame  that  had  been  elevated  a  little, 
may  be  allov\,u  to  defeend  to  a  convenient  diftance  a- 
bove  the  board  without  touching  it.  Thus  will  there 


be  left  a  vacant  fpace  for  the  mephitic  a(r  WJ  PUk 

the  worms,  fo  as  to  allow'  them  to  inhabit  a  wholefomc 
region  of  the  atmofphere. 

When  a  frelh  fupply  of  food  is  to  be  given  before 
cleaning,  the  wfire  frame  ought  to  be  let  down  as  clofe 
to  the  board  as  can  be  fafcly  done,  and  another  wirc- 
bottoraed  frame  put  over  it,  with  freffi  leaves,  as  before 
deferibed.  When  the  worms  have  abandoned  that  ia 
their  turn,  let  the  flip-board,  together  with  the  low'cr 
wire  trame,  be  drawn  out  and  removed,  and  fo  on  ai 
often  as  neceffary.  To  admit  of  this  alternate  change, 
every  table,  confiftlngr  of  one  flip-board,  ought  to  have 
tvvo  fets  of  wire-bottomed  frames  of  the  fame  fize  ;  the 
flip  board  to  be  always  put  into  its  place  immediately 
after  it  is  cleaned,  and  the  wure  frames  referved  to  h& 
afterw^ards  placed  over  the  other.  By  this  mode  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  It  is  probable  that  the  wmrms  would  be  faved 
from  the  difeafes  engendered  by  the  mephitic  air,  and 
the  numerous  deaths  that  are  the  conkquence  of  it 
avoided.  23 

Dr  AndeiToM,  to  whom  we  have  already  acknowded- Quicklime 
ged  our  obligations,  and  to  whom  this  country  has  been 
much  indebted  for  valuable  works  on  agriculture, 
fllherics,  &c.  advifes  thofe  who  have  the  management  fur, 
of  filk  worms  to  ftrew  a  thin  flratum  of  frefh  flaked  rounds 
quicklime  upon  the  flip-board  each  time  it  is  cleaned,  im-ffiem. 
mediately  before  it  is  put  into  its  place.  This  would 
abforb  the  mephitic  gas,  for  as  foon  as  it  is  generated  it 
would  defeend  upon  the  furface  of  the  quicklime.  Thus 
would  the  worms  be  kept  continually  in  an  atmofphere 
of  pure  air  (c).  Were  the  walls  of  the  apartments  to 
be  Irequently  wafhed  with  quicklime  and  water,  it  would 
tend  much  to  promote  cleaiilinefs  at  a  fmall  expence, 
and  augment  the  healthinefs  of  the  worms  as  well  as 
that  of  the  perfons  who  attend  them. 

When  the  filk  worm  refufes  its  food,  and  leaves  filky  Mr 
traces  on  the  leaves  over  which  it  pafles,  ft:  is  a  proof ’waync  i 
that  it  is  ready  to  begin  its  cocoon.  It  is  now  neceffa-  ® 

ry  to  form  a  new  '  receptacle,  which  is  commonly  done 
by  pinning  together  papers  in  the  fliape  of  inverted  cones  when  go- 
with  broad  bafes.  “  This  method  (fays  Mr  Svvayne),ir.g  toCpm* 
where  there  are  many  worms,  is  exceedingly  tedious,  TrctnfaB'mf 
wafles  much  paper,  and  ufes  a  large  number  of  pins 
befides,  as  the  filk  worm  always  weaves  an  outer  cover- 
ing  or  defenfive  web  before  it  begins  the  cocoon 
oval  ball,  I  apprehended  that  it  caufed  a  needlefs  wafte  Arts,  vol. 
of  filk  in  forming  the  broad  web  at  the  top.  The  me- vii.  i>,  113. 
thod  I  make  ufe  of  is,  to  roll  a  fmall  piece  of  paper  (an 
uncut  odiavo  leaf,  iuch  as  that  of  an  old  magazine,  is 

fufficient 


(c)  To  put  this  queflion  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr  Blancard  made  the  following  comparative  experiments,  which 
were  feveral  times  repeated.  “  I  procured  (fays  he)  fourglafs  jars  nine  inches  high  and  five  in  diameter, 
the  mouth  with  cork  Hoppers.  After  which  1  placed  in  each  of  them,  in  their  fecond  life  (fo  mue  may  be  tranflate 
which  means  the  ftage  between  the  different  fickntffcs),  twelve  filk  woims,  vvhich  were  fed  four  times  a-day ;  an 
which  I  confined  in  this  kind  of  prifoii  all  their  life,  without  taking  away  either  their  dead  companions  or  their 
ordure  or  litter.  1  fprinkled  with  chalk  the  worms  of  only  two  of  thefe  jars,  and  kept  the  two  others  to  com¬ 
pare  with  them.  ,  ^  • 

‘‘  In  thofe  without  lime,  I  never  obtained  neither  more  nor  Itfs  than  three  fmall  and  imperfect  cocoons  [c  iques 
cu  houJ'ard)y  and  in  the  two  tliat  were  fprinkled  with  lime,  I  had  very  often  twelve,  and  never  lefs  than  nine  fine 
full- fi zed  firnrv  cocoons.”  ^  r  •  1  i. 

This  experiment  affords  the  moft  fatisfaftory  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  procefs.  From  a  number  of  tria  s  c 
found,  that  even  when  the  worms  were  covered  with  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  lime,  they  never  werexn  any  way 
incommoded  by  it. 
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ink.  fulBcIent  for  three),  round  niy  fore  finger,  and  to  give 
■“•V”  it  a  twift  at  the  bottom  ;  which  is  done  with  the  utmoft 
expedition,  and  gives  no  occafioa  for  the  ufe  ot  pins, 
Tbefe  rolled  paper- cafes  being  likewife  of  a  fprra  more 
nearly  refembling  that  ot  a  cocoon,  with  a  much  narrow* 
cr  opening  on  the  top  than  the  others,  takes  away  the 
necclTity  of  walling  much  Irik  in  the  outer  web,  and 
confequently  leaves  more  to  be  employed  in  forming  the 
ball  The  filk  is  readily  taken  out  of  thefe  cafes  by 
untwifting  the  bottom  ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  mode¬ 
rate  care,  and  the  papers  are  preferved,  they  will  ferve 
feveral  times  for  the  like  purpofe.^' 

Others  advife,  that’  when  the  filk  worms  are  prepa¬ 
ring  to  fpin,  little  bullies  of  heath,  broom,  or  twiprs, 
fhould  be  ituck  upright  near  the  Ihelr  or  box  in  which 
they  are  inclofed  :  the  worms  mount  thefe,  and  attach 
their  web  to  them. 

When  the  worms  are  ready  to  mount,  in  order  to 
weather  be  hot,  attended  with  thunder,  you 
xvhQirii-  them  in  a  languilliiiig  condition  ;  your  care  mud 

feded  by  then  be  to  revive  them,  wdiich  is  efFc£led  thus  ;  Take  a 
thunder,  few  eggs  and  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a  pan  with  fome 
Trartj'Miofis  hog’s  lard,  the  ranker  the  better,  and  make  pan- 
«/  cake  ;  w'bich  done,  carry  it  fmoakinghot  into  the  room 

where  they  are  kept,  and  go  round  the  chamber  with 
You  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  the  fmell  revives 
them,  excites  thofe  to  eat  who  have  nor  done  feeding, 
and  makes  the  others  that  are  ready  to  fplu  climb  up 
the  tw^jgs. 

In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  we  have  received  from  Mr  Andrew  Wright 
of  Paifley,  it  maybe  fafely  concluded,  that  if  the  worms 
have  finifhed  their  work,  the  cocoons  may  be  colledled. 
We  lhall  now  diflinguilli  the  cocoons  from  one  another 
according  to  their  value  or  their  ufe,  and  confider  the 
method  of  managing  each.  They  msy  be  dillinguifhed 
into  the  good  and  bad.  The  good  cocoons  maybe  known 
by  thefe  marks  :  they  are  little,  llrong,  and  firm  ;  have 
a  fine  grain,  both  ends  are  round,  and  they  are  liee 
from  fpots.  Among  the  good  cocoons  alfo  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  thofe  which  are  called  c aldned  cocoon^  in  wdiich 
the  worm,  in  confequence  of  ficknefs,  Is  petrii  ed  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder.  Thefe  cocoons  produce  more 
{ilk  than  others,  and  are  fold  in  Piedmont  at  hair  as  much 
again.  They  may  be  dillinguifhed  by  the  nolfe  which 
the  worm  makes  when  the  cocoon  is  fhaken.  Of  the  bad 
cocoons  there  are  fix  fpecics  :  \  * 'Tixt  fowled  cocoons^ 

one  extremity  of  which  ends  in  a  point ;  the  filk  which 
covers  the  point  is  weak,  and  foon  breaks  or  tears.  2. 
'J  he  cocaiom,  which  are  bigger,  but  the  contexture  is 
weak.  3.  The  duplons^  or  double  cocoons,  which  have 
been  formed  by  the  joint  labour  of  tw^o  and  foinetinies 
of  thiee  worms.  1  he  JouJJions^  which  have  a  loole  con¬ 

texture,  fometimes  fo  loole  that  they  are  tranfpaient. 

5.  1  he  perforated  cocoons^  wdiich  have  a  hole  at  one  end. 

6.  The  bad  choquette^  which  is  compofed  of  defedfive 
cocoons,  fpotted  or  rotten .  Befides  lhj:ie  there  is  the 
good  choquette^  wdiich  does  not  properly  belong  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  two  clafies  t  it  is  formed  of  thole  cocoons 
in  which  the  worm  dies  before  the  filk  is  brought  to 
perfedlion.  The  w  orms  adhere  to  one  fide  of  the  co¬ 
coon,  and  therefore  when  the  cocoon  is  lhaken  will  not 
rattle  :  the  filk  is  as  fine,  but  is  not  of  fo  bright  a  co¬ 
lour,  nor  is  fo  llrong  and  nervous,  as  that  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  good  cocoonv. 


Tlie  which  are  kept  for  breeding  arc  called  Sfik. 

royal  cocoons-  For  feledling  and  prefervhig  thefe,  we  ‘A— ^ 

have  been  favoured  with  fome  valuable  inltrudlions  by  ^ 

Mr  Wright  of  Failley,  w^hich  we  lhall  ptefent  to  our  Wri.£>he*s 
readers — The  largell  and  bell  cocoons  ought  to  beinftrudU^uf 
kept  for  breed,  about  an  equal  number  of  males 
females;  the  cocoons  that  contain  the  former  are  lharp- ^ 
er  pointcid  at  the  ends  than  thole  that  contain  the  lat-rhe  royal 
ter.  Although  it  Ihoiild  happen  ti;at  there  are  morecocoois-^ 
females  than  males,  little  inconvenience  or  ill  confe- 
quencescan  arile  from  it,  as  one  male  will  lei  vc  two  or 
three  females,  if  the  time  ot  their  coming  out  of  the 
cocoons  anfvver.  About  12  or  *  5  days  after  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fpin,  the  cocoons  lor  breed  mav  be  laid  on  fhcets 
of  white  paper  ;  about  this  time  the  moth  opens  lor  it- 
felf  a  paifage  through  the  end  of  its  ce^coon,  and 
ifiues  oat.  When  the  female  has  laid  her  eggs,  which 
on  an  average  may  amount  to  250,  they  are  fp read 
upon  Iheets  of  paper  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  fome 
place  wdieie  they  may  not  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun  :  after  being  dried  they  mult  be  kept  in  a  cool 
w^ell- aired  place,  wdiere  neither  vapours  nor  moillure- 
can  reach  them.  That  they  may  be  preferved  from  ex¬ 
ternal  accidents,  as  iiifedls  of  diff  erent  kinds  will  defiroy  ^ 

them,  and  mice  is  their  enemy  in  all  the  ftages  of  their 
exigence,  they  Ihould  be  kept  in  Hone  pots  or  glafs 
bottles  with  their  mouths  flopped,  and  there  remain  un¬ 
til  brought  out  next  feafon  to  be  hatched. 

The  cocoons  from  w’bich  the  filk  is  to  be  immediately  How  to 
w^ound  mull  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  in  order  the- 

to  kill  the  chryfulis  or  aurclia,  w  hich  w^ould  other  wife  eat 
its  way  through  the  cocoon,  and  render  it  ufelefs. 
following  dircdlions  are  given  for  managinj^  this  procefs 
by  one  of  the  lirfl  filk  manufadliirers  in  Italy. 

Put  your  cocoons  in  long  lhallow'  balkets,  and  fill  ^ranpeilon^ 
them  up  within,  an  inch  of  the  top.  You  then  cover 
them  with  paper,  and  put  a  wrapper  over  that.  U  hefebaf- 
kets  arc  to  be  difpoied  in  an  oven,  whofe  heat  is  as  ntdiVcietyy  vol,  iio- 
as  can  be  that  of  an  oven  from  w^hich  the  bread  is  jull 
drawn  after  being  baked.  When  your  cocoons  have  re¬ 
mained  therein  near  an  hour,  you  mull  draw  them  out; 
and  to  fee  whether  all  the  worms  are  dead,  draw  out  a 
dupion  from  the  middle  of  your  ballcet  and  open  it :  if 
the  w'ornibe  dead,  you  may  conclude  all  the  relt  are  fo; 
becaufe  the  contexture  of  the  dupion  being  llronger 
than  that  of  the  other  cocoons,  it  is  conlequently  lefs 
eafy  to  be  penetrated  by  the  heat.  You  rauft  obferve 
to  take  it  from  the  middle  of  the  bafket,.  becaufc  in 
that  part  the  heat  is  leall  perceptible.  After  you  have 
drawm  your  bafkets  from  tlw:  even,  you  mail  firll  cover 
each  ot  them  with  a  wmollen  blanket  or  rug,  leaving 
the  wrapper  befides,  and  then  yon  pile  them  above  one 
another.  If  your  baking  has  fucceeded,  your  woollen 
cover  will  be  all  over  wet  with  a  kindol  dew,  thethick- 
nefs  cf  your  little  finger  If  there  be  lefs,  it  is  a  figa 
your  cocooiv;  have  been  too  much  or  too  little  baked. 

If  too  much  baked,  the  worm,  being  over-dried,  cannot 
tranipire  a  humour  he  no  longer  contains,  and  your  co¬ 
coon  is  then  burnt.  If  not  enough  baked,  the  worm 
has  not  been  fufficiently  penetrated  by  the  heat  to  di- 
ilil  the  liquor  he  contains,  and  in  that  cafe  is  not  dead. 

You  mull  let  your  ballcets  Hand  thus  covered  five  or 
fix  hours  if  polfiblc,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  heat, as  this 
makes  an  end  of  Itiliing  thofe  worms  w^hich  might  have 
avoided  the  firil  iinprefiioii  of  the  fire.  You  are  like- 
4  ^  \wih 
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wife  to  take  oTcat  care  to  let  your  cocoons  {land  in  the 
oven  the  time  that  is  neceifary;  for  if  they  do  not  {land 
loiifT  enough,  your  worms  are  only  {limned  for  a  time  and 
will  afterwards  be  revived.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
leave  them  too  long  in  the ‘oven,  you  burn  them  :  many 
infhinces  of  thefe  two  cafes  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  you  fee  fome  of  the 
butterflies  fpring  out  from  the  cocoons  which  have 
been  baked,  becaufe  you  may  be  certain  they  are 
not  burnt.  For  if  you  would  kill  them  all  to  the  lall 
worm,  you  would  burn  many  cocoons  which  might  be 
more  expofed  to  the  heat  than  that  particular  worm. 

The  next  operation  is  the  winding  of  the  filk.  Be¬ 
fore  you  begin  to  wind,  you  mull  prepare  your  cocoons 
as  follows  : 

1.  In  flripping  them  of  that  wafle  filk  that  furrounds 
them,  and  which  ferved  to  fallen  them  to  the  twigs. 
This  burr  is  proper  to  Huff  quilts,  or  other  fuch  ufes  ; 
you  may  likewife  fpin  it  to  make  {lockings,  but  they 
will  be  coarfe  and  ordinary. 

2.  You  mull  fort  your  cocoons,  feparating  them  into 
•different  claffes  in  order  to  wind  them  apart.  Thefe 
claffes  are,  the  good  white  cocoons  ;  the  good  co¬ 
coons  of  all  the  other  colours ;  the  dupions ;  the 
cocalons,  among  which  are  included  the  weak  cocoons ; 
the  good  choquette;  and,  laftly,  the  bad  choquette. 
In  forting  the  cocoons,  you  will  always  find  Tome  per¬ 
forated  cocoons  amongff  them,  whofe  worm  is  already 
horn  ;  thofe  you  mull  fet  apart  for  flcuret.  You  will 
likewife  find  fome  foufflons,  but  very  few  ;  for  which 
reafon  you  may  put  them  among  the  bad  choquette, 
and.  they  run  up  into  wafte. 

The  good  cocoons,  as  well  white  as  yellow,  are  the 
cafieft  to  wind  ;  thofe  which  require  the  gieatell  care 
and  pains  are  the  cocalons ;  you  mull  wind  them  in 
cooler  water  than  the  others,  and  if  yoU  take  care  to 
give  them  to  a  good  wiiidfter,  you  will  have  as  good 
filk  from  them  as  the  reft.  You  muft  likewife  have 
careful  windfters  for  the  dupions  and  choquettes.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  require  hotter  water  than  the  common  co¬ 
coons. 

The  good  cocoons  are  to  be  wound  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  choofe  an  open  convenient  place  for  your 
filature,  the  longer  the  better,  if  you  intend  to  have 
many  furnaces  and  coppers.  The  building  {hould  be 
high  and  open  on  one  fide,  and  walled  on  the  other,  as 
well  to  fereen  you  from  the  cold  winds  and  receive  the 
fun,  as  to  give  a  free  paffage  to  the  fteam  of  your  ba- 
fons  or  coppers. 

Thefe  coppers  or  bafons  are  to  be  difpofed  (when  the 
building  will  admit  of  it)  in  a  row  on  each  fide  of  the 
filature,  as  being  the  moil  convenient  method  of  pla¬ 
cing  them,  for  by  that  means  in  walking  up  and  down 
you  fee  v;hat  every  one  is  about.  And  thefe  bafons 
ihould  be  two  and  two  together,  with  a  chimney  be¬ 
tween  eveiy  couple. 

Having  prepared  your  reels  (which  are  turned  by 
hands,  and  require  a  quick  eye),  and  your  fire  being  a 
light  one  under  every  bafon,  your  windiler  muft  flay 
till  the  water  is  as  hot  as  it  can  be  without  boiling. 
When  every  thing  is  ready,  you  throw  into  your 
baioiis  two  or  three  handfuls  of  cocoons,  which  you 
gently  brufh  over  with  a  wiflc  about  iix  inches  long, 
cut  {lumpy  like  a  broom  worn  out  :  by  thefe  means  the 
threads  of  the  cocoons  {lick  to  the  wiilc.  You  jnu{|; 


difengage  thefe  threads  from  the  wiflc,  and  purge  them  Silk, 
by  drawing  thefe  ends  with  your  fingers  till  they -v" 
come  off  entirely  clean.  This  operation  is  called  la 
BatUie. 

When  the  threads  are  quite  clear,  you  muft  pafs  four 
of  them  (if  you  will  wind  fine  iilk)  through  each  of  the 
holes  in  a  thin  iron  bar  that  is  placed  horizontally  at 
the  edge  of  your  bafon  ;  afterwards  you  twift  the  two 
ends  (which  confift  qf  four  cocoons  each)  twenty  or 
twenty-five  times,  that  the  four  ends  in  each  thread 
may  the  better  join  together  in  croffing  each  other,  and 
that  your  filk  may  be  plump,  which  otherwife  would 
be  flat. 

Your  windfter  muft  always  have  a  bowl  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  by  her,  to  dip  her  fingers  in,  and  to  fprinkle  very 
often  the  faid  bar,  that  the  heat  may  not  burn  the 
thread. 

Your  threads,  when  thus  twilled,  go  upon  two  iron 
hooks  called  rampiiis,  which  are  placed  higher,  and 
from  thence  they  go  upon  the  reel.  At  one  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  reel  is  a  cog-wheel,  which  catching  in 
the  teeth  of  the  poft-rampin,  moves  it  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  confequeiitly  the  thread  that  is  upon  it ; 
fo  that  your  filk  is  wound  on  the  reel  crofsways, 
and  your  threads  form  two  hanks  of  about  four  fingers 
broad. 

As  often  as  the  cocoons  you  wind  are  done,  or  break 
or  diminifli  only,  you  muft  join  frefh  ones  to  keep  up 
the  number  requlfite,  or  the  proportion  ;  becaule,  as 
the  cocoons  wind  off,  the  thread  being  finer,  you  muft 
join  two  cocoons  half  wound  to  replace  a  new  one 
Thus  you  may  wind  three  new  ones  and  tw-o  halt 
wound,  and  your  filk  is  from  four  to  five  cocoons. 

When  you  would  join  a  frem  thread,  you  muft  lay 
one  end  on  your  finger,  which  you  throw  lightly  on 
the  other  threads  that  are  winding,  and  it  joins  them 
immediately,  and  continues  to  go  ,up  with  the  reft. 

You  muft  not  wind  off  your  cocoons  too  bare  or  to 
the  laft,  becaufe.  when  they  are  near  at  an  end,  the 
bairrey  that  is,  the  hufle,  joins  in  with  the  other  threads, 
and  makes  the  filk  foul  and  gouty. 

When  you  have  finiflied  your  firft  parcel,  you  muft 
clean  your  bafons,  taking  out  all  the  ftriped  worms,  as 
well  as  the  cocoons,  on  which  there  is  a  little  filk, 
which  you  firft  open  and  take  out  the  worm,  and  then 
throw  them  into  a  baflcet  by  you,  into  which  you  like¬ 
wife  call  the  loofe  filk  that  comes  off  in  making  the 
battue. 

You  then  proceed  as  before  with  other  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  cocoons;  you  make  a  .new  battue;  you 
purge  them,  and  continue  to  wind  the  fame  number  of 
cocoons  or  their  equivalent,  and  fo  to  the  end. 

As  was  already  mentioned,  the  windfter  muft  always 
have  a  bowl  of  cold  water  by  her,  to  fprinkle  the  bar, 
to  cool  ker  fingers  every  time  file  dips  them  in  the  hot 
water,  and  to  pour  into  her  bafon  when  neceflary,  that 
is,  when  her  water  begins  to  boil.  You  mull  be  very 
careful  to  twift  your  threads  a  fiifficient  number  of 
times,  about  25,  othcTwife  your  filk  remains  flat,  ia- 
ftead  of  being  round  and  full  ;  befides,  when  the  filk  is 
not  well  croffed,  it  never  can  be  clean,  becaufe  a  gout 
or  nub  that  comes  from  a  cocoon  will  pals  through  a 
fmall  number  of  thele  twifts,  though  a  greater  will 
ftop  it.  Your  thread  then  breaks,  and  you  pafs  what 
foulnefs  there  may  be  in  the,  middle  of  your  reel  be- 

*V  tw'etn 
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tween  the  two  hanks,  which  ferves  for  a  head-band  to  the  advantages  of  this  couflrudlion  arc,  the  garnlng 

tic  tllCm.  I'T'rrlnf’,  a  nf  Ortfwtf^nirkrr  vVia 


tie  them. 

You  muft  obfervethat  your  water  be  juft  in  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  When  it  is  too  hot,  the  thread  is  dead,  and 
has  no  body  ;  when  it  is  too  cold,  the  ends  which  form 
the  thread  do  not  join  well,  and  form  a  hariti  ill  qualifi¬ 
ed  filk. 

You  muft  change  the  water  in  your  bafon  four  times 
a-day  for  your  dupions  and  clioquette,  and  twice  only 
for  good  cocoons  when  you  wind  fine  filk ;  but  if  you 
wind  coaife  filk,  it  is  neceifary  to  change  it  three  or 
four  times.  For  if  you  were  not  to  change  the  water,  the 
filk  would  not  be  fo  bright  and  glolTy,  becaufe  the  worm 


Sllh 


light,  a  povyer  of  lhartening  the  porry  occafionally,  fo  ‘ 

as  to-  fuit  any  kind  of  work,  being  more  portable,  and  ' 

having  the  gibbet  firmly  fixed,  together  with  the  Tran/adion, 

diminution  of  price  ;  which,  compared  with-  the  old  V^^^  ^0- 

loom,  is  as  five  pounds,  the  price  of  a  loom  on  the  old 

coiiftrutStion,  to  three  pounds  ten  fhiilingSy  the  price 

one  of  thofe  contrived  by  Mr  Sholl  ;  and  that,  as  the  voVviii/ 

proportion  of  light  work  is  to  ftrong  work  as  nine  to 

one,  this  fort  of  loom  promifes  to  be  of  very  confiderable 

advantage,  particularly  in  making  modes,  or  other  black 

work. 

As  a  plate  of  this  loom,  with  proper  references,  will  ^efcriptlois 

ndpr  Its  srluantarrpxi  mofl-  tt7q  r.-.UlT-..'.-.  f  it.' 


ut^auit  LUC  vvuiiu  jTXb  d,  pictLc  Liiib  iuufii,  wiui  proper  reicrences,  will 
contained  in  the  cocoons  foul  it  very  confiderably.  You  render  its  advantages  moft  intelligible,  we  fhall  fubjoin 
muft  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible  to  wind  with  clear  thefe  :  Plate  CCCCLXVI.  A,  A,  The  fills;  B,  B,  ITc 


water,  for  if  there  are  too  many  worms  in  it,  your  filk 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  dull  which  attrads  the  moth, 
and  deftroys  your  filk. 

You  may  wind  your  filk  of  what  fize  you  pleafe, 
from  one  cocoon  to  1000  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  wind 
more  than  in  a  thread.  The  nicety,  and  that  in 
which  confifts  the  greateft  difficulty,  is  to  wind  even  ; 
becaufe  as  the  cocoon  winds  off,  the  end  is  finer,  and 
you  muft  then  join  other  cocoons  to  keep  up  the  fame 
lize.  This  difficulty  of  keeping  the  filk  always  even  is 
fo  great,  that  (excepting  a  thread  of  two  cocoons, 
which  we  call  fuch)  we  do  not  fay  a  filk  of  three,  of 


breaft-roll  pofts :  C,  Ilie  cut  tree ;  D,  D,  The  up¬ 
rights  ;  E,  The  burdowii  ^  F,  The  batton  ;  G,  The 
reeds  ;  H,  The  harnels;  I.  The  breaft-roll;  K,  The- 
chcefe  ;  L,  The  gibbet ;  M,  The  treddles  ;  N,  The 
tumblers  ;  O,  Short  counter-mefties  ;  P,  Long  counter- 
meffies  ;  <^The  porry  ;  R,  R,  Cane-roll  polls  ;  S,  The 
cane-roll ;  T,  The  weight  bar  and  weight ;  U,  U, 
Counter-weights  ;  W,  The  breaking  rod  ;"X,  X,  Crof^ 
rods.  , 

SiLK-Worm,  See  Silk. 

SILPHA,  Car  RioN-BEETLE,  ill  natural  hiftory  ;  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  infeda^  and  ta 


wt  Livj  uuL  ici)f  a  luis.  ui  Liiict,  ut  gciius  oi  animais  oeionging  to  tlie  clals  or  tnjeda^  and  ta 
four,  or  of  fix  cocoons  ;  but  a  filk  of  three  to  four,  of  the  order  of  The  antennas  are  clavated ;  thecla- 

foiir  to  five*  of  fix  to  feven  rnmoTiR*  Tf 
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four  to  five,  of  fix  to  feven  cocoons.  If  you  proceed 
to  a  coarfer  filk,  you  cannot  calculate  fo  nicely  as  to 
One  cocoon  more  or  lefs.  We  fay,  for  example,  from 
12  to  15,  from  15  to  20,  and  fo  on. 

What  number  of  worms  are  neceflary  to  produce  a 
.certain  quantity  of  filk  has  not  been  afeertained.  And 
.  as  different  perfons  who  wilhed  to  determine  this  point 
have  had  different  refults,  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that 
from  various  circumftances  the  fame  number  of  worms 
may  produce  more  filk  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It 
is  related  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Franfa^lioiis  of 
the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  8cc.  that  Mrs  Wil¬ 
liams  obtained  nearly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  filk  from 
244  cocoons.  Mr  Swayne  from  jfo  cocoons  procured 
100  grains.  Mifs  Rhodes  obtained  from  250  of  the 
largeft  cocoons,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  and  a  dram. 
From  a  paper  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Tranfadions,  which  we  have  before  referred  to  in 
the  courfe  of  this  article,  we  are  informed  that  150 
ounces  of  good  cocoons  yield  about  1 1  ounces  of  filk 
from  five  to  fix  cocoons  :  if  you  wind  coarfer,  fomething 
more.  But  what  appears  aftoiii(hing,  Mr  Salvatore 
Bertezen,  an  Italian,  to  whom  the  Society  for  encou- 
raging  Arts,  &c.  adjudged  their  gold  medal,  raifed  five 
pounds  of  excellent  filk  from  1 2,000  worms. 

The  cocoons  produce  a  thread  of  very  unequal 
kngth  ;  you  may  meet  with  fome  that  yield  1200  ells, 
whilft  others  will  fcarcely  afford  200  ells.  In  general, 
you  may  calculate  the  produ6lion  of  a  cocoon  from^oo 
to  600  ells  in  length. 

As  there  Is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  the  filk  manu- 
fadliire  will  foon  be  carried  on  with  ardour  in  this 
country,  and  to  a  great  extent,  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  filk- loom  has  been  much  improved  lately  fey  Mr 
Sholl  of  Bethnal- Green.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  feyeral  gentlemen  converfant  in  that  branch  of  filk 
weaving  to  which  this  loom  is  particularly  adapted,  th^t 


va  are  perfoliated ;  the  elytra  inarginated  ;  the  head  is 
prominent ;  and  the  thorax  marginated.  i  here  are  94  fpe- 
cies,  of  which  feven  only  are  natives  of  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  I.  I’he  ^efplllo.  The  margin  of  the  thorax 
broad.  The  fhells  abbreviated,  black,  with  two  yel¬ 
low  belts.  The  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  large,  with  a 
fpine  near  their  origin.  Length  near  one  inch.  It  in- 
fefts  dead  bodies.  2.  The  biphujlulatay  i&  black  ;  the 
antenniE  are  long  and  fmall,  and  there  are  two  red  fpots 
on  the  middle  of  each  (hell.  The  length  is  one-third 
of  an  inch.  3.  The  pujiulata^  is  black  and  oblong: 
there  are  four  brown  fpots  on  the  fhells  :  the  length  is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  It  lives  on  trees.  4.  The  qua- 
dripundata.  The  head,  antennae,  and  legs  black. 
gin  of  the  thorax  and  fliells  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with 
four  black  fpots.  The  length  half  an  inch.  It  is  found 
in  Cain- wood,  near  Hampftead.  5,  The/z3w/^,  is 
black ;  the  antennae  are  fhort  and  globular  ;  there  are 
five  ftriae  on  each  fhell.  The  fhells  and  wings  are  fhort. 
There  are  five  joints  on  the  two  firfl  feet,  four  on  the 
reft.  It  lives  in  land.  6.  The  aquaticay  is  brown,  with 
a  green  bronze  tinge.  There  are  four  ribs  on  the  tho¬ 
rax.  On  each  fhell  there  are  10  ftriae.  The  length  is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  7.  The  pulicarhy  Is  black  and  ob- 
long ;  the  fhells  are  abbreviated  ;  the  abdomen  is  round¬ 
ed  at  the  extremity  ;  the  thorax  and  fhells  are  fcarce 
inarginated ;  the  length  is  one  line.  It  is  found  fre¬ 
quently  running  on  flowers. 

SILPHIUM,  In  botany  r  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  daft  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of  poly» 
gamia  necefiaria;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  compqfita.  The  receptacle  is  pa¬ 
leaceous  ;  the  pappus  has  a  two-horned  margin,  and  the. 
calyx  Is  fquarrofe.  There  are  eight  fpecies  ;  the  laci- 
niatum,^  terebinthinum,  perfollatura,  connatiim,  afterif- 
cum,  trifollatum,  foldaginoides,  and  trilobatum.  The 
firfl  fix  of  thefe  are  natives  of  North  America. 


SIL^ 
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Silver,  SILVER,  one  of  the  perfect  metals,  and  the  whi- 
brilliant  among  them  all,  is  of  the  Ipecific 
gravit}'’,  according  to  Bergman,  of  10.552  *,  but  accord¬ 
ing-  to  Kirwan,  of  i  ’  .095.  Its  duaility  is  not  greatly 
inferiorto  that  of  gold,  as  a  grain  of  filver  leaf  mealures 
fomewhat  more  than  5 1  fquare  inches  ;  and  the  filver 
wire  ufed  for  aftronomical  purpofes  meafures  only  the 
750th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  which  is  no  more 
than  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  hair  of  the  human  head. 

Cropfledt^s  It  is  harder  and  more  elaftic  than  lead,  tin,  or  gold  ;  but 

Mineralogy,  ^baii  copper,  platina,  or  iron  :  like  other  metals  it 

grows  hard  by  hammering,  but  is  cafily  reduced  to  its 
former  ilate  by  annealing.  It  is  more  deilruaible  than 
gold,  and  is  particularly  aded  upon  by  fulphureous  va¬ 
pours  ;  hence  its  fiirface  tarniflies  in  the  air,  and  aflumes 
a  dark  brown  colour. 

“  It  has  been  long  thought  (fays  Mr  Foiircroy )  that  lii- 
ver  is  indellrudible  by  the  combined  adion  of  heat  and 
air.  It  is  certain,  that  this  metal  kept  in  fufion,  with¬ 
out  contad  of  air,  does  not  appear  to  be  fenfibly  alter¬ 
ed  ;  yet  Junker  had  affirmed,  that  by  treating  it  a  long 
time  in  the  reverberatory  furnace,  in  the  manner  of  i- 
faac  Holland  us,  filver  was  changed  into  a  vitreous  calx. 
This  experiment  has  been  confirmed  by  Macquer.  That 
learned  chemift  expofed  filver>r20  times  fucceffively  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace  at  Seves; 
and  at  the  20th  fufion  he  obtained  a  vitrifoim  matter 
of  an  olive  green,  which  appeared  to  be  a  trGe  glafs  of 
filver.  1  his  metal,  when  heated  in  the  focus  of  a  burn- 
incT  glafs,  has  always  exhibited  a  white  pulverulent  mat- 
te?on  its  furface,  and  a  grecniih  vitreous  covering  on 
the  fupport  it  relied  upon.  Thele  two  tads  remove  ail 
doubt  refpeding  the  alteration  of  filver  ;  though  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  calcine  than  other  metallic  mat¬ 
ters,  yet  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  alter  a  long 
time  into  a  white  calx,  which,  treated  in  a  violent  fire, 
affords  an  olive -coloured  glafs.  It  may  be  poffible  per¬ 
haps  to  obtain  a  calx  of  filver  by  heating  this  metal 
when  reduced  into  very  fine  hminx,  or  into  leaves,  for^a 
very  long  time  in  a  niatrals,  as  is  done  with  mercury.'* 

Mageflan  informs  us,  that  by  melting  in  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  with  gold  or  fleel,  filver  becomes  greeniffi  or 
bluilh  ;  fd  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  white, 
yellow,  red,  green,  blue,  and  olive  colours,  more  or  leis 
confpicuoufly  according  to  the  various  circiimftances  of 
heat  and  proportions  of  the  mixture.  Though  he 
makes  mention  of  the  vitrifications  by  Macquer  alrea- 
dy  taken  notice  of,  he  denies  that  it  can  be  calcined  by 
heat  alone.  Silver  (fays  he)  is  fo  fixed  by  itfelf  in 
the  fire,  that,  after  being  kept  a  whole  rnonth  in  fu¬ 
fion,  it  had  only  loft  ©ne  60th  part  of  its  weight,  which 
might  be  on  account  of  fome  alloy.  It  is  therefore  in¬ 
capable  of  being  calcined  by  mere  heat ;  and  the  calx 
of  filver,  which  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  its  folu- 
tion  in  acids,  is  reducible  to  its  metallic  form  without 
the  addition  of  any  oxigenous  fubftance.  But  when 
filver  is  expofed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  folar  rays 
colleded  by  a  powerful  lens,  a  kind  of  fmoke  is  feen 
furrounding  it,  which  proves  at  laft  to  be  the  minute 
particles  of  the  metal  raifed  and  difperfed  by  heat,  as  is 
evident  if  a  thin  plate  of  gold  be  expofed  to  it  ;  for 
then  the  particles  of  filver  are  feen  upon  the  gold  in  the 
fame  -manner  as  thofe  of  gold  are  feen  upon  filver  in  a 
fimilar  experiment.'^ 

By  Aow  cooling  after  it  has  been  melted,  filver  cry- 


ftallizes  Into  quadrangular  pyramids.  M.  Baum6  ob-  Stl¥sr.  ^ 
ferves,  that,  in  cooling,  it  affumes  a  fymmetrical  form, 
obfervable  on  the  furface  by  fmall  fibres  refembling  the 
feathers  of  a  pen,  M.  Fourcroy  obferves,  that  the  fine 
button  obtained  by  cupellation,  often  pre Cents  on  ita 
furface  five  or  fix  fides  arranged  amongft  each  other  like 
a  pavement  ;  but  the  cryftallization  in  tetrahedral  pyra¬ 
mids  has  not  been  obferved  particularly  excepting  by" 

Meffrs  Tillet  and  Mongez.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
filver  melts  with  a  fmalier  degree  of  heat  than  copper  ; 
but  the  late  improved  thermometer  of  Mr  Wedgevvood 
fhows  that  this  is  a  miftake  ;  filver  requiring  130''  of 
Fahrenheit  more  than  copper  to  bring  it  into  fufion  It 
is  found  in  the  earth, 

'i.  Native,  generally  of  the  finenefs  of-  16  carats; 
and  of  this  there  are  fevcral  varieties,  i.  I'hin  plated 
or  leaved.  2.  Capillary  filver,  of  fine  or  coarfe  fibres 
or  arborefcenc,  from  Potofi  in  America  and  Kunf- 
berg  in  Norway.  3.  A  kind  is  alfo  met  with  refem¬ 
bling  coarfe  linen  in  the  furface,  which  in  Saxony  is  call¬ 
ed  knit  cobalt.  Abundance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Potofi,  but  more  rarely  in  Saxony  and  Norway. 

4.  Sometimes  native  filver  is  met  with  in  a  cryftalline  or 
regularly  figured  ftacc  with  ffiining  furfaces.  This  is 
found  at  Kunfberg,  but  is  very  fcarce.  There  appears 
likewife  a  kind  of  cryftallization  on  the  thin  plates  of 
native  filver,  their  furfaces  being  full  of  minute  pyra¬ 
midal  cryftals.  Moft  of  the  t\  merican  filver  is  of  the 
native  kind  ;  fo  is  that  at  Kunfberg  In  Norway.  It 
is  not,  however,  met  with  native  fo  commonly  in  other 
European  mines.  A  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  found 
in  the  mines  of  Salberg  in  Weftmanland,  and  or  Lo- 
fafen  in  Dalarne,  and  feveral  other  places  in  Sweden. 

It  has  been  found  in  pretty  large  lumps  in  clay  mixed 

with  nickel,  partly  decayed  or  withered  ;  in  which  fitu- 

ation  it  formed  the  compound  called  the  Jlercus  anferu 

num,  or  goofe  dung  ore.  5.  A  piece  of  native  filver  in 

coal  is  fhowm  in  the  mineralogical  academy  at  Frey- 

berg;  and  Laliman,  quoted  by  Le  Camus,  fpeaks  alfo 

of  a  fimilar  filver  ore  found  in  a  mine  of  pit-coal  f .  f  Cronjledt's 

The  capillary  filver,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 

Henckel  and  Rome  de  Lifte,  feems  to  have  been  pro-^‘ 

duced  by  a  decompofition  of  red  filver  ore  ;  ,andWalle- 

rius  affirms,  that  if  fulphiir  is  mixed  in  a  gentle  heat 

with  filver,  the  latter  takes  a  capillary  form.  6.  Native 

filver  is  likewife  fometimes  found  in  the  form  of  fpider's 

webs,  and  for  that  jeafon  called  by^the  Spaniards  arane. 

7.  It  is  met  with  in  branches  formed  by  oftaedrons 
inferted  into  one  another.  Some  of  thefc  fhow  the 
mark  of  a  leaf  of  fern  or  of  a  tree ;  others  are  cubes 
or  fingle  odlaedrons,  whole  angles  are  truncated,  tho' 
thefe  laft  aie  but  rare.  8.  It  is  often  found  difperfed 
through  faiid  and  ochre,  as  well  as  in  grey  limeftone  in 
Lower  Auftria,  and  in  a  greeniffi  clay  near  Scliemnitz, 
or  mixed  with  ochre,  clay,  and  calciform  nickel.  It  is 
generally  alloyed  with  copper,  fometimes  with  gold, 
iron,  or  regukis  of  antimony  ;  and  fometimes  it  con¬ 
tains  even  five  per  cent,  of  arfenic.  That  found  near 
Kunffierg  contains  fo  much  gold,  that  the  colour  of 
it  is  yellow. 

Wallcrius  diftlnguiffies  feven  fpecies  of  native  filver  ; 
viz.  I .  In  irregular  maffes  and  lumps,  at  Kunffierg  in 
Norway  and  other  places,  in  a  bed  of  clay.  2.  In  a 
granular  and  jagged  form  in  America  and  Norway.  3. 

‘  Arborefeent,  in  the  places  already  mentioned.  4.  In 
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tliui  leaves,  between  the  fiffures  of  flones,  m  Norway 
and  Germany.  In  a  capillary  form,  in  the  places  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  including  the  cobweb  filvcr  of  the 
Spaniards  already  mentioned.  6.  Cr^'ftallized.  7* 
perficial.  Mr  Daubenton  enumerates  eight  varieties  of 
native  white  filver,  oF  different  forms,  moft  of  which 
have  been  already  enumerated.  I'he  materials  in  which 
this  metal  is  moll  commonly  found  in  its  native  ftate 
are,  baro-felenite,  llmellone,  felenite,  quartz,  chert,  flint, 
Cerpentine,  gneifs,  agate,  mica,  calcareous  fpar,  pyrites, 
fchiilus,  clay,  See.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  large 
mafies,  of  the  weight  of  60  pounds  or  more,  in  or  near 
the  veins  of  mofl  metallic  ores,  particularly  in  Peru  and 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  of  a  white,  brown,  or  yel- 
lowifli  colour.  In  Norway  and  at  Alface  it  is  found  in 
the  form  of  folitary  cubes  and  o6lahedral  lumps,  of  50 
and  60  pounds  weight. 

2.  Native  filver  alloyed  *wlth  other  metals,  i.  With 
gold,  as  in  Norway,  where  it  contains  fo  much  as  to 
appear  of  a  yellow  colour.  2.  With  copper.  3.  With 
gold  and  copper.  4.  Amalgamated  with  mercury,  as 
in  the  mines  of  Salberg.  M.  Rome  de  Lifle  men¬ 
tions  a  native  amalgam  of  filver  and  mercury  found  at 
Mufchel  Landfberg  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  in  a 
ferruginous  matrix,  mixed  with  cinnabar,  and  ciyflalll- 
zed  in  a  hexagonal  form,  and  of  a  large  fize.  It  was 
before  the  French  r(^volutlon  preferved  in  the  king’s  ca¬ 
binet  at  Paris.  5.  With  iron.  According  to  Bergman, 
this  ore  contains  two  per  cent,  of  iron;  but  Mongez  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  it  often  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent. 

•  6.  With  lead.  “  Silver  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  is  always 
contained  in  lead,  though  the  quantity  is  generally  iu- 
fufllicient  to  defray  the  expence  of  feparating  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  however,  near  i6co 
pounds  weight  of  filver  were  obtained,  in  the  courfe  of 
three  years,  from  a  lead  mine  in  Dcvonfhire,  which  had 
been  difeovered  about  the  year  9C0.  'Fhc  lead  mines 
in  Cardiganihire  have  at  different  periods  afforded  great 
quantities  of  filver  ;  fo  that  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  is  faid 
to  have  cleared  from  them  L.  2000  in  a  month.  The  fame 
mines  in  the  year  1 745  yielded  80  ounces  of  filver  out  of 
every  ton  of  lead.  The  lead  in  only  one  of  the  fmelt- 
ing  houfes  at  Holywell  in  Fliiitfhlre  produced  no  lefs 
than  37521  ouncres,  or  3126^  pounds  of  filver  from  the 
year  1754  to  1756,  and  from  1774  to  1776.  There 
are  fome  lead  ores  in  England,  which,  though  very  poor 
in  that  metal,  contain  between  300  and  400  ounces  of 
filver  in  a  ton  of  lead  ;  and  it  is  commonly  obferved, 
that  the  pooreft  lead  ores  arc  the  riche ll  in  filver ;  fo 
that  a  large  quantity  of  filver  is  probably  thrown 
away  in  England  by  not  having  the  pooreft  fort  of 
lead  6res  properly  eflayed.”  7.  Mr  Monnet  found  lil- 
ver  united  with  arfenic  among  the  ores  which  came 
from  Guadanal  canal  in  Spain,  and  an  ore  of  the  fame 
kind  is  furnilhed  by  the  Samfon  mine  near  Andreaberg 
in  the  Hartz  :  but  Mr  Mongez  very  properly  remarks, 
that  thefe  ores  muft  be  dillinguifhed  from  fuch  as  have 
the  arfenic  in  the  foim  of  an  acid  ;  for  in  this  cale  they 
arc  properly  mineralized  by  it,  whilft  there  can  only  be 
a  mixture  of  native  filver,  or  fome  of  its  calces  with  ar- 
feuic  in  its  reguline  form.  8.  Bergman  mentions  filver 
in  a  ftate  of  union  with  antimony.  The  ore  yiol:!s  fome 
fmoke  when  roafted,  but  has  not  the  garlic  fmell  obfer- 
vable  in  the  arfenical  ores.  9.  The  white  filver  ore, 
found  in  the  mines  near  Freybcrg,  has  the  metal  united 
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to  the  regiilus  of  arfenic  and  iron,  the  three  metallic  in¬ 
gredients  being  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  All  the 
extraneous  matters  with  which  the  filver'  is  united  are 
foinetimes  in  exceedingly  fmall  proportion,  but  not  to 
be  ncglefted  where  they  exceed  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  mafs.  10.  A  particular  kind  of  ftony  fdver 
ores  is  mentioned  by  Wallerius  under  the  title  of  lapis 
dea^  and  which  contain  the  following  varieties,  viz. 
the  calcareous  filver  ore  at  Annaberg  in  Auftria,  when 
the  metal  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  limeftone  ;  the  fpa- 
thofe  ore,  either  white,  variegated,  or  yellowifii,  found 
at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary;  the  quartzofe  white  ore  in 
a  powdery  form,  mixed  with  ferruginous  fcoria,  found 
at  Potofi  in  America  ;  the  dark  and  variegated  quartz¬ 
ofe  filver  ores,  with  many  other  fubdivifions  dilliiiguifh- 
ed  from  one  another  by  little  elfe  than  their  colour. 

Silver  is  found  mineralized  by  various  fubftances;  as, 

I.  With  fulphur  in  the  glaffy  or  vitreous  fiver  ore  ; 
though  this  name  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the  minera 
argenti  cornea  or  horn  filver  ore,  to  be  afterwards  taken 
notice  of  more  particulaily.  It  is  duddile,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  with  lead,  but  quickly  becomes  very  black 
by  expofurc  to  the  air  ;  though  fometimes  it  is  grey  or 
black  even  when  firll  broken.  It  is  found  either  in 
laige  lumps,  orinheiing  in  quartz,  gypfum.  giieifs,  py¬ 
rites,  '&c.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Kir  wan,  is 
7,200.  An  hundred  parts  of  it  contain  from  72  to  7  7  of 
filver,  and  it  is  rarely  contaminated  with  any  other  metal. 

Frofeffor  Brunnich  fays  that  it  contains  1 80  merks 
of  filver  in  the  hundred  weight,  '['he  medium  between 
the  glafs  ore  and  the  red  gilder  ore  is  called  rofch’irevjos'.hs 
in  Hungary,  and  brittle  glafs  ore  in  Saxony.  It  is  black, 
and  affords  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour  when  pounded. 

In  the  mines  of  Himmelfurll  near  Freyberg,  it  is  faid 
to  have  held  140  merks,  but  thefe  pieces  are  very  fcarcc 
at  prefent ;  and  indeed  the  Hungarian  glafs  ores  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  now  very  fcarce,  as  Frofeffor  Brunnich  informs 
us,  though  they  arc  now  and  then  found  in  the  wind- 
fhafts,  which  are  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  or  rather  cruft,  of  the  colour  of  pyrites.  Mr  Ma¬ 
gellan  fays  that  this  ore  is  notlring  elfe  but  native  filver 
penetrated  by  fulphur ;  for,  on  being  expofed  to  a  flow 
heat,  the  latter  flies  off,  and  the  filver  (boots  into  fila¬ 
ments.  'Fliere  are  nine  varieties  of  it.  i.  Like  black  lead, 
or  plumbago,  the  moft  common  kind  of  any.  z.Bruckman 
mentions  a  kind  brovun  on  the  outlide  and  greenifh 
within.  3.  lihe  yellova  ore  has  its  colour  from  fome  nr- 
fenic  contained  in  it,  which  forms  an  orpiment  with  the 
lulphur.  4.  It  is  alfo  found  of  digreent/hy  and  5.  blufo  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  latter  is  friable,  like  the  fcoria  of  metals,  and  is 
called  at  Freyberg  Schlarekcnerx^  or  the  ore  of  fcoria. 

6.  It  is  found  alio  in  the  arbor efeent.  7.  Lamellated.  8.  Cry 
fallized  into  offtaedral  or  hexaedral  prffms,  and  into  ten 
pyramids  with  ten  fides.  9.  l^aftly,  it  is  found fuperfctaly 
or  covering  the  Hones  or  maffes  of  other  ores. 

2.  'Fhe  pyrites  argenteus  of  Henckcl  contains  Crotifledt^ 
and  iron  mineralized  with  arfenic.  There  are  three  va-r*35o. 
lieties  of  it.  i.  Flard,  white,  and  fliiniiig  ore,  of  a 
compa6l,  lamellar,  or  fibrous  texture.  'Fhe  biighteft; 
kind  has  leaft  filver,  only  giving  6  or  8  ounces  per  quin¬ 
tal,  and  the  richeft  about  ten  per  cent.  It  is  found  in 
Germany  and  Spain.  It  contains  no  fulpliur.  2.  Of 
a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and  ftriated  texture  refemhlfng 
bifmuth,  but  much  harder.  It  is  found  in  Spain,  and 
yields  about  60  per  cent,  of  filver.  3'  In  another  kind 
3  the 
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the  quantity  of  arfem’c  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  fcarce- 

- '  ly  dcferve  the  name  of  lilver  ore  if  the  arfeiiic  were  not 

very  eafily  diffipated.  It  is  foft  and  ealily  cut  ;  has  a 
brilliant  metallic  appearance,  and  confifts  of  conchoidal 
laminae.  A  quintal  contains  only  from  four  to  fx 
ounces  offilver,  but  it  is  eafily  reduced  by  evaporating 
the  arfentc,  after  which,  the  lilver  is  left  behind  ilightly 
contaminated  with  iron. 

3.  The  red  or  ruby  filver  ore,  the  roth^ulden  of  the 
Germans,  has  the  metal  combined  with  fulphur  and  ar- 
fenic  It  is  a  heavy  fhlning  fubllance,  fometimes  tranf- 
parent,  and  fometimes  opaque  ;  the  colour  Generally 
crimton,  though  fometimes  grey  or  blackilh.  It  is 
found  in  fhapelefs  mafl'es,  or  cryltallized  in  pyramids  or 
polygons,  fometimes  dcndritical  or  plated,  or  with  ra¬ 
diated  incrudations.  It  is  found  in  quartz,  flint,  fpar, 
pyrites,  fparry  iron  ore,  lead  ore,  cobalt  ore,  jafper,  ba- 
ro-felenite,  gneifs,  &c.  When  radiated  or  Hriated,  it  is 
called  roth'rulden  hlutb.  It  cracks  in  the  fire,  and  deto- 
nates  with  nitre.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  ?,+oo  to 
5,684.  Beroman  informs  us,  that  this  kind  contains, 
in  the  hundred,  60,  fometimes  70,  pounds  offilver,  27 
of  arfenic,  and  13  of  fulphur.  The  darked  coloured 
ores  are  the  rlchefl,  the  yellow  kinds  much  poorer  ;  but 
the  moft  yellow  do  not  belong  to  this  fpecles,  being  in 
fadl  an  orpiment  with  6  or  7  per  cent,  offilver.  This 
iaft  kind  is  brought  chiefly  from  Potofi  in  Ameiica, 
and  is  called  roji-cler  by  the  Spaniards. 

4.  'Fhe  fchuart%  giihkn^  or  Jilher  mu!m,  contains  the 
metal  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  ar¬ 
fenic  and  iron.  It  is  of  a  black  footy  colour,  and  was 
fuppofed  by  CronPeedt  to  contain  a  good  quantity  of 
copper,  to  v.filich  its  colour  was  owing  ;  but  Liter  expe¬ 
riments  have  evinced,  that  there  is  no  copper  at  all  in  it. 

Xrtvaf's  It  is  either  of  a  folid  or  brittle  confiftence,  and  of  a 

^Ainerulogy.  griafiy  appearance  v/nen  broken,  or  of  a  loofer  texture, 
and  footy  or  deep  black  colour ;  or  it  is  found  like 
mofs,  or  thin  leaves,  lying  on  the  furface  of  other  filver 
ores,  or  thofe  of  lead  and  cobalt,  or  in  clays,  ponderous 
fpar,  gneifs,  &c.  It  contains  from  25  to  60  per  cent, 
of  lilver. 

5.  The  miner  a  argenti  alba,  the  Wetjfgulden  ore  of  the 
Germans,  is  a  heavy,  foft,  opaque  fubllance,  fine  grained 
or  fcaly,  bright  and  fhinlngin  its  fraftures,  of  a  whltilh, 
fteely,  or  lead  colour  ;  fometimes  crydallized  in  pyra- 
midieal  or  cylindrical  forms,  but  often  in  amorphous 
grains,  or  refembling  mofs,  or  in  the  form  of  thin  la¬ 
minae  incrullating  other  bodies,  found  in  quartz-,  fpar, 
llelHein,  pyrites,  blend,  lead- ore,  cobalt -ore,  fparry  iron 
ore,  fluors,  8cc.  It  is  very  fufible.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  from  5  to  5,300.  Its  proportion  of  filver  from  10 
to  30  per  cent.  It  is  found,  though  not  commonly,  in 
Saxony,  Hungary,  the  Hartz,  and  St  Marie  aux 
Mines. 

6.  The  welfert^,  or  white  filver  ore,,  is  an  arfenical 
pyrites,  containing  filver.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Saxon 
mines  fo  exadlly  refembling  the  common  arfenieal  py¬ 
rites,  that  it  cannot  be  diflinguilhed  from  it  by  infpec- 
tion.  Cronftedt  fuppofes  that  the  filver  it  contains  may 
exiH  in  a  capillary  form  ;  but  Profeflbr  Brunnich  thinks 
this  is  not  altogether  the  cafe.  It  is  very  fcarce,  but 
met  with  near  Freyberg.  There  is  like  wife  a  brown 
rnulm  having  the  appearance  of  rags,  met  with  in  the 
crevices  and  upon  the  lumps  of  cubic  lead  ore  in  a  mine 


near  Claufthal  and  other  places,  which  contains  a  great  Sllvcn 
quantity  of  filver.  It  is  of  a  whitifli  (hinlng  colour ;  — v— 

hard,  granulated,  and  folid,  fometimes  ftriking  fire  with 
ileel.  It  dlfcovers  a  mixture  of  arfenic,  by  emitting  a 
garlic  fmell  when  heated. 

7.  The  leberert^  oF  the  Germans  has  the  metal  com¬ 
bined  with  fiilphurated  antimony.  It  is  of  a  dark  grey 
and  fomewhat  brownifh  colour.  A  variety  of  a  blackilh 
blue  colour  is  found  in  the  form  of  capillary  cryflals, 
and  called  federertz  or  plumofe  filver  ore.  It  is  met  with 
in  Saxony,  and  contains  fometimes  a  mark  or  half  a 
pound,  fometimes  only  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  and 
fometimes  only  a  mere  trifle  of  filver,  per  cent.  There 
is  another  filver  ore,  alfo  called  leberertz  by  the  Ger* 
mans,  which  contains  arfenic  and  reguliis  ot  antimony. 

This  ore  is  fometimes  alfo  found  of  a  dark  grey  colour; 
for  the  moll  part  amorphous,  but  fometimes  cryflalli- 
zed  into  pyramids  It  appears  red  when  feraped,  and 
contains  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  lilver.  I'he  great- 
eft  part  of  this  ore  is  copper,  and  the  next  arfenic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bergman,  the  copper  amounts  to  24  per 
cent.  It  is  found  in  Tranfylvanla  ;  and  a  kind 
lately  difeovered  in  Spain,  of  a  hard  folid  confiftence, 
and  of  a  greyllh  blue  colour. 

8.  'The  goofe  dung  ores  contain  filver  mineralized  with 
fulphur  in  combination  wfith  iron,  arfeiiic,  and  cobalt. 

It  looks  like  the  nveijsgtilden,  excepting  that  the  cobalt, 
by  its  dccompolition,  gives  it  a  rofy  appearance.  There 
are  two  varieties;  one  of  a  dull  tarnifhed  furface  and  fer- 
Vuglnous  look  ;  the  other  has  a  fliining  appearance  like 
the  leberertz.  It  contains  from  10  to  40  or  50  per 
cent,  of  filver.  The  arfenic  is  in  an  add  ftate,  and 
united  to  the  cobalt, 

9.  The  dal  fahfertx.  contains  filver  mineralized  with 
fiilph mated  copper  and  antimony,  and  refembles  the 
dark- coloured  fiveijfgulden ,  giving  a  red  powder  when 
rubbed.  It  is  found  either  folid  or  cryftdlized,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  province  of  Dal,  where  it  is  melted  by 
a  very  difficult  procefs,  calculated  to  preferve  the  diffe¬ 
rent  metals  it  contains.  There  is  another  kind  which 
has  arfenic  united  to  the  reft  of  the  ingredients.  It  is 
only  the  grey  copper  ore  impregnated  with  filver,  of 
which  it  contains  from  one  to  twelve  per  cent,  the 
quantity  of  copper  being  from  12  to  24  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  confifling  either  of  fulphur  or  arfenic, 
with  a  little  iron.  It  is  the  moft  common  of  all  filver 
ores ;  and  M.  Momiet  remarks,  that  where  copper  is 
united  to  arfenic,  filver  is  always  to  be  found.  A  va¬ 
riety  has  been  found  at  Schemnitz,  containing  a  portion 
of  gold  alfo. 

10.  The  pechehiende  is  an  ore  of  zinc  containing  fil- 
ver,  and  is  met  with  in  the  Saxon  and  Hungarian  mines 
among  the  rich  gold  and  filver  ores.  It  is  either  of 
a  metallic  changeable  colour  or  black.  Of  thefe  there 
were  formerly  two  varieties,  viz.  either  in  the  form  of 
fine  fcales  or  in  balls,  but  the  latter  is  now  entirely  un¬ 
known.  A  black  blend  is  found  in  Bohemia,  which  is 
very  heavy,  with  the  furface  fomewhat  elevated  like 
fome  kinds  of  haematites,  but  no  filver  has  yet  been  ex- 
tradted  from  it. 

11.  The  potters  ore,  or  galena,  contains  fil- 

ver  mineralized  with  fiilphurated  lead.  It  is  alfo  called 
pyritous  Jiher,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  yielding  but  .  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  metal.  It  is  met  with  at  Kiinf- 
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'^Silver.  bercT  In  Norway.  When  the  filver  i*s  combined  wit 
fulphurated  lead  and  antimony,  the  ore  is  called  JlrU 
perz. 

12.  The  marcapfe  containing  filver  has  the  metal  uni¬ 
ted  with  fulphurated  iron.  There  are  great  varieties  of 
this  ore  holding  different  proportions  of  the  metal ; 
fome  produce  only  half  an  ounce  of  filver  per  cent.  A 
liver-coloured  marcafite  Is  found  at  Kunfberg  in  Nor¬ 
way,  containing  from  three  to  three  ounces  and  a  half 
of  filver  per  cent. 

13.  Silver  is  found  mineralized  with  fulphurated  and 
arfenical  cobalt  ;  the  (lone  fometimes  containing  deri' 
drites,  Thefe  kinds  keep  well  in  water,  but  generally 
decay  in  the  air,  and  lofe  the  filver  they  contain.  It  is 
found  at  Morgenltern  near  Frey  berg  and  Annaberg. 

14.  The  luUer’^milk  ore  contains  filver  mineralized  by 
fulphur,  with  regulus  of  antimony  and  barytes.  It  is 
found  in  the  form  of  thin  particles  or  granular  fpar. 
Wallerius  fays  that  it  is  foft  like  mud,  and  feels  like 
butter.  He  fufpefts  it  to  be  produced  from  other  filver 
ores  wafhed  away  by  running  waters.  Bomare  adds, 
that  the  miners  look  upon  it  as  a  certain  fign  of  other 
ores  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  fome  are  perfuaded 
that  It  is  only  an  unripened  filver  ore,  which  would  foon 
become  perfeft. 

1  5*.  Th^  comhujlihle  filver  ore  Is  a  black  brittle  fub- 
ftance,  leaving  about  fix  per  cent,  of  filver  In  its  afhes. 

It  is  in  fa<fl  a  perfect  coal  In  which  filver  is  found. 

1 6.  The  hornert%^  or  horn  filver  ore,  in  which  the  fil¬ 
ver  is  united  with  the  muriatic  acid,  is  the  fcarceft  of 
all  the  filver  ores.  It  Is  fometimes  found  In  fnowy  cu¬ 
bical  cryftals,  but  Is  met  with  of  many  different  colours. 
Its  principal  charafterlftic  is  to  change  to  a  violaceous 
brownifh  colour  when  expofed  to  the  funbeams,  as  hap¬ 
pens  alfo  to  the  artificial  luna  cornea.  It  is  frequently 
cryftalllzed  in  a  cubic  form,  though  not  always  of  a 
white  colour.  Sometimes  it  refembles  an  earth  eafily 
fufible  without  fmoke.  There  is  a  black  kind,  friable, 
and  eafily  reducible  to  powder  ;  the  other  is  in  fome 
degree  malleable,  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  takes  a 
fort  of  polilh  when  rubbed.  The  vitreous  filver  ore, 
which  is  fometimes  mixed  with  the  horn  filver,  is  fo- 
iuble  in  nitrous  acid  ;  and  this  affords  a  method  of  fe- 
parating  them,  the  horn  filver  ore  being  Infoluble  in  that 
menftruum.  When  the  horn  filver  Is  free  from  iron,  it 
generally  contains  70  per  cent,  of  filver  at  leall ;  but 
thefe  ores  moftly  contain  fome  portion  of  iron,  a  fmall 
part  of  which  is  even  united  to  the  marine  acid.  This 
kind  of  ore  was  firft  analyfed  by  Mr  Woulfe,  who  dif- 
PUl.  T;v7/i/ covered  the  prefence  of  the  vitriolic  acid  in  it. 
for  Another  kind  of  horn  filver  ore  is  mentioned  by 

Mr  Bergman,  in  w'hich  the  metal  is  mineralized  by  the 
vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  along  with  fome  fulphur.  He 
doubts,  however,  wdiether  the  mineralization  be  perfedl 
,  in  this  cafe,  as  the  fait  and  fulphur  do  not  admit  of  any 
other  than  a  mechanical  union.  But  fince  iron  Is  often 
found  in  thefe  ores,  a  marcafite  may  thus  be  fometimes 
formed. 

18.  Jther  ^oofe  dung  ore  Is  of  a  green ifh  colour, 
v/ith  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  red.  Some  think  it  is  a 
mixture  of  red  filver  ore  and  calx  of  nickel. 

19  foliaceous  filver  ore.  The  colour  of  this  ore 
js  moridore.  Some  imagine  it  to  be  a  native  filver  ore  ^ 
others  that  it  Is  a  mixture  of  galena,  ochre,  and  filver. 
l-t  -is  fometimes  found  in  the  nK)uutain  cork,  and  is  fo 
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It  contains  but  Silver. 


light  that  it  will  fwim  upon  water. 

one  ounce  of  filver  per  quintal.  — --y^ 

Thefe  are  all  the  varieties  hitherto  obferved  in  which 
filver  is  met  with  in  the  earth,  though  it  may  perhaps 
occur  in  various  other  forms.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  examinewhether,  in  thafe  countries  where  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  are  found  in  large  quantities,  the  precious  metals  may 
not  be  contained  in  fome  proportion  in  the  moff  com 
mon  ores,  more  efpecially  when  the  particles  of  gold  and 
filver  have  not  been  able  to  extricate  themfelves  in  fucli 
a  manner  as  to  lie  feparate  in  fiffures,  veins,  or  hollow 
places  of  the  mine.  A  mineralization  of  filver  with  al¬ 
kali  Is  faid  to  have  been  lately  met  with  at  Annaberg 
in  Auftria  ;  but  the  account  of  it  as  yet  can  fcarcely  be 
depended  upon.  Profeffor  Brunnich  fays,  that  the  fil¬ 
ver  contained  In  the  limeftone  at  that  place  appears  to 
be  native  wdien  the  ftone  is  polifiied. 

The  pureft  filver  is  that  which  Is  extrafted  from  lu¬ 
na  cornea,  and  is  the  only  kind  that  ought  to  be  truft- 
ed  in  the  nice  operations  of  chemiftry.  The  procefs, 
however,  is  very  tedious,  and  prefents  a  very  unexped- 
ed  phenomenon,  as  this  metal,  though  one  of  the  molt 
fixed,  is  neverthelefs  volatilised  In  the  operation  in  fucli 
a  manner  that  It  exhales  through  the  pores  of  the  cru¬ 
cible  ;  and  fmall  globules  of  filver  are  afterwards  found 
in  the  cover,  and  even  in  the  fupport  of  the  crucible. 
According  to  Cramer,  this  lofs  may  be  prevented  by 
fmearing  the  crucible  with  black  foap,  and  mixing  with 
the  luna  cornea  half  Its  w^eight  of  oil  or  tallow,  w^hicli 
laft  mult  alfo  be  added  by  little  and  little  during  the 
operation. 

M.  Magellan  takes  notice  of  a  remarkable  appearance  Cronfle.^f 
obfervable  in  diffolving  filver  In  the  nitrous  acid.  Hep.  537.  ^ 
obferves,  that  this  acid  is  its  fpecific  menftruum,  at¬ 
tacking  it  even  when  cold  with  confiderable  effervefcence, 
growing  hot,  and  emitting  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
orange- coloured  fumes,  which  diminilh  in  proportion  as 
the  faturation  advances.  'Fhe  metal  appears  of  a  pale 
brown  colour  In  the  confiidl,  and  the  folution  becomes 
quite  black.  This  laft  appearance,  however,  is  owing 
to  a  thin,  black,  fuh’ginoas  fubftance,  like  fmut,  which 
is  at  once  formed  into  a  cruft  on  the  furface  of  the  thin 
plates  of  filver  in  the  firft  attack  of  the  acid  upon 
them.  This  is  a  very  fingular  phenomenon,  and  hither¬ 
to  unaccounted  for,  thefe  black  crufts  being  commi¬ 
nuted  into  fmaller  and  fmaller  particles  by  the  adion  of 
the  acid  ;  and,  when  the  effervefcence  is  over,  they  are 
feen  diftinftly  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  to 
form  a  black  fediment,  leaving  the  liquid  folution  quite 
tranfparent,  but  of  a  blue  colour  Incliiiinx  to  green.-— 

This  colour  might  be  attributed  to  fome  fmall  mixture 
of  copper,  though  the  filver  ufied  in  the  experiment  was 
of  the  purer  kind.  The  clicmifts  of  Dijon  fay,  that  the 
nitrous  folution  of  filver  looks  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  if 
the  acid  be  pure  and  well  concentrated  ;  but  If  it  has 
any  mixture  of  vitriolic  c  r  marine,  a  precipitation  of 
vitrlolated  filver  or  luna  cornea  takes  place.  i\  ftei  wards 
the  folution  becomes  as  colourlefs  as  water,  but  gives  a 
lafting  black  tinge  to  animal  fiibftanees.  This  folution  is 
of  great  ufe  in  chemiftry,  ferving  to  form  the  lunar  caii- 
flic,  to  purify  the  common  aquafortis  from  a  mixture 
of  the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  and  is  a  very  nice  teft 
of  the  exiftence  of  thefe  acids  In  mineral  waters. 

Silver  does  not  combine  with  earths,  even  by  the  moft: 
violent  heat,  though  Mr  Fourcroy  fuppofes  that  its  cak 
3  0.^2  might 
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SU^^(‘r,  mfglit  give  mi  olive  green  to  glafs.  Mr  Magellan  m- 
Silveifig.  that  its  calx,  precipitate'^  by  volatile  alkali, 

^  "  gives  a  yelfov/  colour  to  glafs,  and  that  he  has  feen  it 

itained  in' this  manner  fo  h'gh  as  almoll  to  appear  of  a 
red  colour.  It  unites  with  rnoft  metals,  even  with  iron. 
The  nature  of  this  alloy  has  been  but  little  inquired  in¬ 
to,  though.  Fourcroy  is  of^  opinion  that  it  may  probably 
be  of  the  greateff  utility  in  the  arts.  It  combines  in 
all  prcpoi  tions  with  copper,  by  Vvdiich  It  is  not  deprived 
of  its  duftility,  but  renders  it  harder  and  more  fonorous; 
by  which  means  it  is  often  iifed  in  bells.  It  is  otlier- 
wife  highly  ufefal,  on  account  of  its  Indellrudflbility  by 
hre  and  air,  and  its  extreme  dudlility.  Its  fine  colour 
renders  it  extremely  proper  for  ornamental  puroofes,. 
and  it  is  applied  like  p;old  on  the  furface  of  different 
bodies,  and  even  on  copper.  It  likewife  enters  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  rich  filks  ;  but  its  mofl  confiderable  ufe  is  that 
of  being  employed  as  money  of  an  inferior  value  to 
gold.  Ill  this  cafe,  it  is  alloyed  with  one -twelfth  part 
of  copper.  It  is  likewife  often  employed  in  making 
houfehold  uteafils  of  all  kinds,  though  its  great  price 
lenders  it  lefs  common,  than  it  would  otherwife  be  for 
this  purpofe.  For  plate,  it  is  iifiially  alloyed  with  one 
twenty-fourth  of  copper,  which  gives  it  a  greater  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  coherence,  without  rendering  it  in  the 
Icaft  noxious. 

Silver  has  alfobeen  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  Its  extreme 
caiifticity,  when  diffolved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  its 
inacflmty  otherwife,  have  brought  it  into  difufe.  The 
cryflais  of  filver  have  been  recommended  in  very  fmall 
quantity  in  dropfical  cafes  ;  but  they  are  by^  no  means 
fuperior,  or  even  equal  in  efficacy,  to  much  fafer  medi¬ 
cines.  The  folution  of  filver,  under  the  name^  of  Greek 
m?ater,  has  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  dying  hair  of  a 
dark  colour  ;  and  the  fame  folution  evaporated  to  a  con¬ 
fidence,  and  fufed,  forms  the  lunar  cauflic  of  the  (hops. 

SJjell  SiLFER,  is  prepared!  of  the  flireds  of  filver  leaf, 
er  of  the  leaves  themfelves,  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  fhell  gold.  See  Shell-GoiD, 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any  thing  with  fil¬ 
ler.  It  is  ufual  to  filver  metals,  wood,  paper,  &c. 
which  is  performed  either  with  fire,  oil,  or  fize.  Metal- 
gilders  filver  by  the  lire  ;  painter-gilders  all  the  other 
^  ways.  See  Gilding. 

To  filver  copper  or  brafs.  i.  Cleanfe  the  metal  with 
aquafortis,  by  wafhing  it  lightly,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  pure  water  ;  dr  by  heating  it  red-hot, 
and  fcouring  it  with  fait  and  tartar  and  pure  water 
with  a  fmall  wire  brufh.  2.  Difiblve  fome  filver  in 
aquafortis,  in  a  broad-bottomed  glafs  velfel,  or  of  gla¬ 
zed  earth  ;  then  evaporate  away  the  aquafortis  over  a 
chaffing  dlfh  of  coals.  3.  Put  five  or  fix  times  its  qiian- 
tity  of  water,  or  as  much  as  will  be  neceflary  to  difiblve 
it  perfedfly,  on  the  remaining  dry  calx  ;  evaporate  this 
water  with  the  like  heat ;  then  put  more  frefh  water, 
and  evaporate  again  ;  and,  if  need  be,  the  third  time, 
making  the  fire  towards  the  latter  end  fo  ftrong  as  to 
leave  the  calx  perfeflly  dry,  which,  if  your  filver  is 
good,  will  be  of  a  pure  white.  4.  Take  of  this 
calx,  common  fait,  cryftal  of  tartar,  of  each  a  like 
quantity  or  bulk,  and  mixing  well  the  whole  compoli- 
tion,  put  the  metal  into  pure  water,  and  take  of  the  faid 
powder  with  your  wet  fingers,  and  rub  it  well  on,  till 
you  find  every  little  cavity  of  the  metal  fufficiently  fil- 
vered  over,  5.  If  you  would  have  it  richly  done,  you 


muft  rub  on  more  of  the' powder  ;  and  in  the  lafi  place  Silvering 
wafii  the  fil  vered  metal  in  pure  wattT,  and  rub  it  hard  11 
with  a  dry  cloth.  Simla. 

SiLFERip^G  of  Glaffes.  See  Foliating  of  Looking-  "  ^ 

glojfes. 

SILURTS,  in  Ichthydlogy,  a  genus  belonging  to  tli^ 
order  of  pifees  abdomlnales.  The  head  is  naked  ;  th 
mouth  let  round  with  hairy  filaments;  the  bronchias  have 
from  4  to  14  rays  ;  the  ray  of  the  pecloral  fins,  or  the 
firft  dorfal  one,  Is  prickly,  and  dentated  backwards. — 

There  are  2r  fpecies,  mofi  of  them  natives  of  the  In¬ 
dian  and  American  feas.  Mr  Haffclqiiifi  mentions  one 
called  the  clarias  by  Linnaeus,  and  fchellan  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians.  IF  it  pricks  one  with  the  bone  of  the  breaft-fin, 
it  is  dangerous ;  and  our  author  faw  the  cook  of  a  Svve- 
difli  merchant  fhip  die  of  the  poifon  communicated  by 
the  prick  of  one  of  thefe  fiih.  See  Electricity, 

261. 

SIMEON  of  Durham,  the  cotemporary  of  William 
of  Mahnfbury,  took  great  pains  in  colle6iiiig  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  our  hlfiory,  efpecially  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  after  they  had  been  fcattered  by  the  Danes.  IToin 
thefe  he  compofed  a  hifiory  of  the  kings  of  England, 
from  A.  D  6j6  to  1130  ;  with  fome  fmaller  hiftoii- 
cal  pieces.  Simeon  both  fiudied  and  taught  the  fciencesJ^ 
and  particularly  the  mathematics  at  Oxford ;  and  be¬ 
came  precentor  of  the  church  at  Durham,  where  he 
died,  probably  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  his  hifiory, 
which  was  continued  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham,  to 
A.  D.  1156. 

SIML"i,  the  Monkey,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  and  order  of  primates, 
in  the  Linnaean  fyfiem,  but  by  Mr  Pennant  arranged 
under  the  digitated  quadrupeds.  According  to  the 
Linnaean  fyfiem,  the  charadleriftics  of  this  genus  are 
thefe  :  There  are  four  clofe  fet  fore* teeth  on  each  jav/  ; 
fingle  tulles  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws,  which  are  longer 
than  the  refi,  and  fomewhat  remote  from  them.  The 
grinders  are  obtufe,  and  the  feet  are  formed  like  hands. 

Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  generic  defeription  of 
the  fimia.  d’here  are  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
and  two  canine.  Each  of  the  feet  are  formed  like 
hands,  generally  with  flat  nails,  and,  except  in  one  in¬ 
fiance,  have  four  fingers  and  a  thumb.  There  are  eye¬ 
brows  both  above  and  below. 

They  are  a  numerous  race  ;  but  almoft  all  confined 
to  the  torrid  zone.  They  fill  the  woods  of  Africa 
from  Senegal  to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  to  jEthio- 
pia.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  its 
iflands  ;  in  Cochin-China,  in  the  fouth  of  China,  and 
in  Japan  ;  (and  one  is  met  with  in  Arabia)  ;  and  they 
fvvarm  in  the  forefis  of  South  America,  from  the  ifih- 
mus  of  Darien  as  far  as  Paraguay.  They  are  lively, 
agile,  full  of  frolic,  chatter,  and  grimace.  From  the 
firu^lure  of  their  members,  they  have  many  a61;Ions  in 
common  with  the  human  kind.  Mofi  of  them  are  fierce 
and  untameable  ;  fome  are  of  a  milder  nature,  and  will 
fiiow  a  degree  of  attachment ;  but  in  general  they  are 
endowed  with  mifehievous  Intelledls ;  and  arc  filthy,  ob- 
feene,  lafeivious,  and  thieving.  They  inhabit  the  woods, 
and  live  on  trees  ;  feeding  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  infedls. 

In  general,  they  are  gregarious,  going  in  vafi  compa¬ 
nies  ;  but  the  different  fpecies  never  mix  with  each 
other,  always  keeping] apart  and  in  difierent  quarters. 

They  leap  with  vafi  adivity  from  tree  to  tree,  even 
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They  are  the  prey  of  leopards  and  others  of  the  feline 
race  ;  and  of  ferpents,  which  purfue  them  to  the  fum- 
inits  of  the  trees,  and  fwallow  them  entire.  I’hey  are 
not  carnivorous,  but  for  mifehiePs  fake  will  rob  the  nefts 
of  birds  of  the  eg!;s  and  young.  In  the  countries  where 
they  moll  abound,  the  fagacily  of  the  feathered  trilie 
is  more  marveloiifly  fliown  in  their  contrivances  to  iix 
the  nefl  beyond  the  reach  of  thefe  invaders. 

1  he  finnae  beini.)^  more  numerous  in  their  fpecies  than 
any  other  animals,  and  differing  greatly  in  their  ap¬ 
pearances,  it  feeined  necefhuy  to  methodize  and  fubcii- 
vide  the  genus.  Accordingly  Mr  Hay  firil  difbibutcd 
them  into  three  claHes. 

Siml.e,  Apes,  fiich  as  v/anted  tails. 

Cercophheil^  Monkeys,  fuch  as  had  tails. 

Papion-es,  Baboons,  thoie  with  fhort  tails  ;  to  dhlin- 
giiifn  them  from  the  common  monkeys,  v/hich  have  verv 
lono  ones. 

The  principal  marks  by  which  the  fpecies  of  this  p^e- 
n us  are  diffiiiguifliable  from  each  other,  are  derived, 
I  ft,  from  the  tail,  which  is  either  long,  fhort,  or  alto¬ 
gether  wanting,  or  is  ftraight,  or  prelienfile  ;  2dly, 
from  the  buttocks,  which  are  naked,  and  fVirnifhed  with 
callofities,  or  are  covered  with  hair  ;  3dly,  from  the 
nails,  which  are  flat  and  rounded  like  thole  of  man.J  or 
fnaip  pointed  like  the  claws  ef  beafts  in  general  ; 
4thly,  from  the  prefence  or  abfeiice  of  a  beard  on  the 
chin  ;  and,  5thly,  from  die  cheeks  being  provided  with,, 
or  wanting,  pouches  in  their  under  parts.  For  greater 
convenience,  the  fpecies  of  this  genus, .  which  arc  very 
numerous,  are  arranged  under  five  fubordinate  divifions, 
confdered  as  diftin£f  genera  by  fome  authors,  and  not 
without  reafon.  Three  of  thefe  fubdiviftons  were  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Linnseus;  but  Dr  Grnelin,  following  BufFon,  has 
added  other  two  taken  from  the  third  d’vifion  of  his 
great  precurfor.  Thefe  fubdivilions  are  the  pa- 

pionesy  cercopiihecty  Japajty  and  fagoini, 

I.  'Fhe  or  Ates.  They  have  no  tails.  The 

viiage  is  fiat ;  the  teeth,  hands,  fingers,  feet,  toes,  and 
nails,  refemble  thofe  of  man,  and  they  walk  naturally 
eredt.  This  divihon  includes  the  fimius,  or  apes  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  which  are  not  found  in  America. 

1 .  Tile  chimpanzee,  the  fimia  troglodytes  of  Inn- 
nGeiis,  common  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leona,  re- 
fembles  man  more  than  the  orang-outang.  This  animal 
was  firft  brought  to  Europe  in  1738,  when  h  was  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  ftiow  in  I^ondon.  The  following  deferip- 
tion  of  one  that  was  kept  foire  months  at  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leona  is  given  by  Wadftrom,  in  his  Eflay 
on  Colonization  f.  He  was  nearly.two  feet  high  ;  but 
the  full  ftature  is  nearly  five  feet.  He  was  covered 
with  black  hair,  long  and  thick  on  the  back,  but  fhort 
and  thin  on  the  breaft  and  belly.  His  face  was  bare  ; 
his  hands  and  his  head  refembled  thofe  of  an  old  black 
man,  except  that  the  hair  on  his  head  was  ftraight.  He 
ate,  drank,  flcpt,  and  fat  at  table,  like  a  human  being. 
At  firft  he  crept  on  all  fours,  on  the  outfide  of  his 
hands  ;  but,  when  grown  larger,  he  endeavoured  to  go 
eredf,  fiipporting  himfelf  by  a  flick.  He  was  melan¬ 
choly,  but  always  good  natured. 

2.  The  fatyrus,  orang-outang,  or  great  ape,  has  a 
flat  face,  and  a  deformed  refemblancc  of  the  human  ; 
ears  like  thofe  of  a  man  ;  the  hair  on  the  head 
longer  than  on  the  body.  The  body  and  iiir.bs  are 
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re  parts.  The  face  and  paws 
are  1  war  thy  ;  the  buttocks  covered  with  hair.  They 
"inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Afwca,  the  ifles  of  Suma¬ 
tra,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Are  folitary,  and  live  in  the 
mod  defert  places.  They  grow  to  the  heiglit  of  fix 
feet  ;  have  prodigious  ftrength,  and  will  overpower  the 
ftrong'eft  man.  The  old  ones  are  fhot  with 
the  young  alone  can  be  taken  alive.  They 
on  fruits  and  nuts.  They  will  attack  and  kill  the  ne¬ 
groes  who  wander  in  the  woods  ;  will  drive  away  the 
elephants,  and  beat  them  with  their  lifts  or  pieces  of 
wood  ;  and  will  throw  flones  at  people  that  oftend 
them.  They  fleep  in  trees  ;  and  make  a  fort  of  flielter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Tiiey  are  of  a 
grrive  appearance  and  melancholy  difpofition,  and  even 
when  young  not  inclined  to  frolic.  I’hey  go  erecl,  and 
are  vaftly  fwift  and  agile.  Thefe  accounts  are  chiefly 
taken  from  Andrew  Battel,  an  Englifh  failor,  who  was 
taken  prifoner  1589,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  inner 
parts  of  Congo;  his  narrative  is  plain,  and  feems  very 
authentic.  It  is  prefervcd  in  Purchas’s  colledliori. 

Frogcr  informs  us,  that  thofe  along  the  banks  of^  Deferipi,  ' 
the  river  Ganges  are  larger  and  more  mifehievous  tXi^w  HiforiquJ 
ill  any  part  or  Africa:  the  negroes  dread  them,  and 
cannot  travel  alone  in  the  country  without  running  tlie"^*^  Macacar^ 
hazard  of  being  attacked  by  thefe  animals,  who  often 
prefent  them  with  a  flick,  and  force  them  to  fight.  I 
have  heard  the  Portuguefe  fay,  that  they  have  often 
feen  them  hoift  up  young  girls,  about  feveii  or  eight 
years  old,  into  trees,  and  that  they  could  not  be  wicft- 
ed  from  them  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  The 
moft  part  of  the  negroes  imagine  them  to  be  a  foreign 
nation  come  to  inhabit  their  country,  and  that  they  do 
not  fpeak  for  fesr  of  being  compelled  to  work.’’  When 
taken  young,  they  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and 
taught  to  perform  many  menial  offices.  Francis  Pyrard  f  f  Voyages  aV 
relates,  “  that  in  the  province  of  Sierra  Leona,  there  is 
a  fpecies  fo  ftrong  limbed,  and  fo  induflrious,  that, 
when  properly  trained  and  fed,  they  work  like  fervants ; 
that  they  generally  walk  on  the  two  hind  feet ;  that  they 
pound  a»y  fubftaiices  in  a  mortar;  that  they  go  to 
bring  water  from*  the  river  in  fmall  pitchers,  which  they 
carry  full  on  their  heads.  But  when  they  arrive  at  the 
door,  if  the  pitchers  aitr  not  foon  taken  off,  they  allow 
them  to  fall  ;  and  when  they  perceive  the  pltchem  over¬ 
turned  and  broken,  they  weep  and  lament.”  Father 
jarric  quoted  by  Niercmberg,  fays  the  fame  tiling,^  „  „ 
nearly  in  the  fame  terms.  With  regard  to  the  cdiica- -- 
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tion  of  thefe  animals,  the  teftimony  of  Shoutten  f  ac-  HiJ}.  Nat. 
cords  with  that  of  Pyrard.  “  They  are  taken  (he 
marks)  with  fnares,  taught  to  walk  on  their  bind  feet, 
and  to  ufe  their  fore  feet  as  hands  in  performing  diffe- 


rent  operations,  as  riniing  glalles,  cariying  drink  round  Gaat. 
the  company,  turning  a  fpit,  &c.”  I  faw  at  Java 
(fays  Guat  J)  a  very  extraordinary  ape.  It  was  a  fe-"'^^^ 
male.  She  \vas  very  tall,  and  often  walked  eredt  on  her 
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hind  feet.  On  thefe  occafions,  fhe  concealed  with  htr/v. 
hands  the  parts  which  dlllingulfh  the  fex.  Except  the 
eye-biows,  there  was  no  hair  on  her  face,  which  pretty  9^* 
much  refembled  the  grotefqiie  female  faces  I  fawamoiitr 
the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape.  She  made  her  bed  veiy 
neatly  every  day,  lay  upon  her  fide,  and  covered  hericlf 
with  the  bed  cloaths.  V/hen  her  head  ached,  ftie  bound 
it  up  with  a  handkerchief ;  and  it  w^as  amuiing  to  fee 
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S’miiiu  Irer  thus  hooded  in  bed.  I  could  relate  many  other  lic- 
V  tie  articles  which  appeared  to  me  extremely  fingular. 
But  I  admired  them  not  fo  much  as  the  multitude  ;  be- 
caufe,  as  I  knew  the  defigii  of  bringing  her  to  Europe 
to  be  exhibited  as  a  fhow,  I  was  Inclined  to  think  that 
fhe  had  been  taught  many  of  thefe  monkey  tricks,  which 
the  people  conhdered  as  being  natural  to  the  animal  — 
Khe  died  In  our  fhip,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  figure  of  this  ape  had  a  ver}^  great 
refemblance  to  that  of  man,  &c.”  Gmelli  Carrerl  tells 
us,  that  he  fa w  one  of  thefe  apes,  which  cried  like  an 
infant,  walked  upon  its  hind’feet,  and  carri-ed  a  matt 
under  its  arm  to  lie  down  and  flcep  upon. 

Muffons  An  orang-outana  which  BulFon  faw,  is  defcribed  by 

Nat.  Hifl  him  as  mild,  alFedllonate,  and  good-natured.  His  air 
was  melancholy,  his  gait  grave,  his  movements  meafured, 
86^*^  difpofitions  gentle,  and  very  different  from  thofe  of 

other  apes.  He  had  neither  the  impatience  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  ape,  the  mallcioufnefs  of  the  baboon,  nor  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  monkeys.  “  It  may  be  alleged, 
(fays  our  author),  that  he  had  the  benefit  of  inflruc- 
tion  ;  but  the  other  apes  which  I  fliall  compare  with 
him,  were  educated  in  the  fame  manner.  Signs 
and  words  were  alone  fuflicient  to  make  our  orang-ou¬ 
tang  adl ;  but  the  baboon  required  a  cudgel,  and 
the  other  apes  a  whip  ;  for  none  of  them  would  obey 
vvithout  blows.  I  have  feen  this  animal  prefent  his 
liand  to  condudl  the  people  who  came  to  vifit  him,  and 
walk  as  gravely  along  with  them  as  if  he  had  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  company.  I  hav^e  feen  him  fit  down 
at  table,  unfold  his  towel,,  wipe  his  lips,  ufe  a  fpoon  or 
a  fork  to  carry  the  victuals  to  his  mouth,  pour  his  li¬ 
quor  into  a  glafs,  and  make  it  touch  that  of  the  perfon 
who  drank  along  with  him.  When  invited  to  take  tea, 
he  brought  a  cup  and  a  faucer,  placed  them  on  the 
tabic,  put  in  fugar,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  allowed  It 
to  cool  before  he  drank  it.  All  thefe  actions  he  per¬ 
formed  without  any  other  inlligation  than  the  figns  or 
verbal  orders  of  his  matter,  and  often  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord.  He  did  no  injury  to  any  perfon :  he  evt  n  ap¬ 
proached  company  with  circumfpedfion,  and  prefented 
himfelf  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  careffed.  He  was  very 
fond  of  dainties,  which  every  body  gave  him  :  And  as 
his  bread  was  difeafed,  and  he  was  afilldled  with  a  tea- 
zing  cough,  this  quantity  of  fweetmeats  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  fhorten  his  life.  He  lived  one  fummer 
in  Paris,  and  died  In  London  the  following  winter.  He 
eat  almoft  every  thing  ;  but  preferred  ripe  and  dried 
fruits  to  all  other  kinds  of  food.  He  drank  a  little 
wine  ;  but  fpontaneoufly  left  It  for  milk,  tea,  or  other 
mild  liquors.*’  This  was  only  two  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  was  a  young  one.  There  is  great  pofiibility 
that  thefe  animals  may  vary  in  fize  and  in  colour,  fome 
being  covered  with  black,  others  with  reddifh  hairs. — 
fl’hey  are  not  the  fatyrs  of  the  ancients  ;  which  had 
tails  (a),  and  were  a  fpecics  of  monkey.  Linnaius’s 


homo  noBurnus^  an  animal  of  this  kind,  is  unneceiTarlly 
fepa rated  from  his  fntyrus, 

*10  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  this 
animal,  which  has  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  man,  It 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  quote  from  Buffon  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  conformities  which  make  him  approach  or 
recede  from  the  human  fpecles.  ‘‘  He  differs  from/</,  p.  95, 
man  externally  by  the  flatnefs  of  his  nofe,  by  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  his  front,  and  by  his  chin,  which  is  not  elevated 
at  the  bafe.  His  ears  arc  proportionally  too  large,  his 
eyes  too  near  each  other,  and  the  diftance  between 
his  nofe  and  mouth  is  too  great.  Thefe  are  the  only 
differences  between  .the  face  of  an  orang-outang  and 
that  of  a  man.  With  regard  to  the  body  and  mem¬ 
bers,  the  thighs  are  proportionally  too  fhort,  the  arms 
too  long,  the  fingers  too  fmall,  the  palm  of  the  hands 
too  long  and  narrow,  and  the  feet  rather  refemble  hands 
than  thfe  human  foot.  The  male  organs  of  generation 
differ  not  from  thofe  of  man,  except  that  the  prepuce 
has  no  fraenum.  The  female  organs  aic  extremely  fnni- 
lar  to  thofe  of  a  woman. 

“  The  orang-outang  differs  Internally  from  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  in  the  number  of  ribs:  man  has  only  12, 
but  the  orang-outang  has  13.  The  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  are  alfo  fhorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrow, 
the  buttocks  flatter,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  funk 
deeper.  He  has  no  fpinal  procefs  on  the  firft  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  The  kidneys  are  rounder  than  thofe  of 
man,  and  the  ureters  have  a  different  figure,  as  well  as 
the  bladder  and  gall-bladder,  which  arc  narrower  and 
longer  than  in  the  human  fpecics.  All  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  head,  and  members,  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  fo  perfedly  refemble  thofe  of  man,  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  the  comparifon  without  being  attoniflied  that 
fuch  a  fimilarity  in  ftrudfure  and  organization  ffiould 
not  produce  the  fame  effeds.  The  tongue,  and  all  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  for  example,  are  the  fame  as  in  man  ; 
and  yet  the  orang-outang  enjoys  not  the  faculty  of 
fpeaking ;  the  brain  has  the  fame  figure  and  propor¬ 
tions  ;  and  yet  he  poffeffes  not  the  power  of  thinking. 

Can  there  be  a  more  evident  proof  than  is  exhibited  in 
the  orang-outang,  that  matter  alone,  though  perfedly 
organized,  can  produce  neither  language  nor  thought, 
unlefs  it  be  animated  by  a  fnperior  principle  ^  Man  and 
the  orang-outang  are  the  only  animals  who  have  but¬ 
tocks  and  the  calfiof  the  legs,  and  who,  of  courfe,  are 
formed  for  walking  ered  ;  the  only  animals  who  have 
a  broad  chett,  flat  flioulders,  and  vertebrae  of  the  fame 
ftrudiire  ;  and  the  only  animals  whofe  Train,  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  and  Intellines,  are  perfed- 
ly  fimilar,  and  who  have  an  appendix  vermlformls,  or 
blind-gut.  In  fine,  the  orang-outang  has  a  greater  re¬ 
femblance  to  man  than  even  to  the  baboons  or  monkeys, 
not  only  in  all  the  parts  we  have  mentioned,  but  in  the 
largenefs  of  the  face,  the  figure  of  the  cranium,  of  the 
jaws,  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head 

and 


(a)  jElIan  gives  them  tails,  lib,  xvi.  c.  2I.  Pliny  fays  they  have  teeth  like  dogs,  lib,  vii.  r.  2.  circumftances 
common  to  many  monkeys.  Ptolemy^  lib.  7.  c.  2.  fpeaks  of  certain  iflands  In  the  Indian  ocean  inhabited  by 
people  with  tails  like  thoie  with  which  fatyrs  are  painted,  whence  called  the  ifles  of fatyrs.  Keeping,  a  Swede, 
pretended  to  have  difeovered  thefe  homines  caudati ;  that  they  would  have  trafficked  with  him,  offering  him  live 
parrots ;  that  atterwards  they  killed  fome  of  the  crew  that  w^ent  on  fhore,  and  eat  them,  &;c.  &c.  Amcen.  Acad^ 
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Simla,  and  face  ;  in  the  thlcknefs  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  the  likewife 
— --v —  figure  of  the  nails,  and  the  number  of  vertebrae ;  and, 
laftly,  in  the  conformity  o^  the  articulations,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  figure  of  the  rotula,  flernum,  &c.  Hence, 
as  there  is  a  greater  fimilarity  between  this  animal  and 
man,  than  between  thofe  creatures  which  refemble  him 
moft,  as  the  Barbary  ape,  the  baboon,  and  monkey, 
v^ho  have  all  been  defigned  by  the  general  name  of  apes, 
the  Indians  are  to  be  exciifed  for  aflbciating  him  with 
the  human  fpecies,  under  the  denorainatioii  of  orange 
evtong,  or  %mld  man.  In  fine,  if  there  were  a  fcale  by 
which  we  could  defeend  from  human  nature  to  that  of 
the  brutes,  and  if  the  clTence  of  this  nature  confifled 
entirely  in  the  form  of  the  body,  and  depended  on  its 
organization,  the  orang-outang  would  approach  nearer 
to  man  than  any  other  aniuial.  Placed  in  the  fecond 
rank  of  beings,  he  would  make  the  other  animals  feel 
his  fuperiority,  and  oblige  them  to  obey  him.  If  the 
principle  of  imitation,  by  which  he  feems  to  mimic  hu¬ 
man  ailions,  were  a  refult  of  thought,  this  ape  would 
be  fiill  farther  removed  from  the  brutes,  and  have  a  great¬ 
er  affinity  to  man.  But  the  interval  which  fep'arates 
them  is  immenfe.  Mind,  rcfleiftion,  and  language,  de¬ 
pend  not  on  figure  or  the  organization  of  the  body. 

Thefe  are  endowments  peculiar  to  man.  The  orang¬ 
outang,  though,  as  we  have  feen,  he  has  a  body,  mem¬ 
bers,  fen  fes,  a  brain,  and  a  tongue,  perfedly  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  man,  neither  fpeaks  nor  thinks.  Though  he 
counterfeits  every  human  movement,  he  performs  no 
adlion  that  is  charaderiftic  of  man,  no  adlion  that  has 
the  lame  principle  or  the  fame  defign.  With  regard  to 
imitation,  which  appears  to  be  the  moil  llrikin  x  cha- 
rafler  of  the  ape  kind,  and  which  the  vulgar  have  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  as  a  peculiar  talent,  before  we  decide, 
it  is  necelfary  to  inquire  whether  this  imitation  be  fpon- 
taneous  or  forced.  Does  the  ape  imitate  us  from  incli¬ 
nation,  orbecanfe,  without  any  exertion  of  the  will,  he 
feels  the  capacity  of  doing  it?  I  appeal  to  all  thofe  who 
have  examined  this  animal  without  prejudice ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is 
nothing  voluntary  in  this  imitation.  The  ape,  having 
arms  and  hands,  ufes  them  as  we  do,  but  without  thlrk- 
ing  of  us.  T  he  fimilarity  of  his  members  and  organs 
neceflaiily  produces  movements,  and  foraetimes  fuccef- 
fions  of  movements,  which  refemble  ours.  Being  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  human  ftrucfure,  the  ape  miifl  move 
like  man  ;  but  the  fame  motions  imply  not  that  he  ads 
from  imitation.  Two  bodies  which  receive  the  fame 
impulfe,  two  frmilar  pendulums  cr  machines,  will  move 
in  the  fame  manner ;  but  thefe  bodies  or  machines  can 
never  be  faid  to  Imitate  each  other  in  their  motions. 

T  he  ape  and  the  human  body  are  two  machines  fimllar- 
ly  conllruded,  and  necefiarily  move  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  but  parity  is  not  imitation.  The  one  depends 
on  matter,  and  the  other  on  mind.  Imitation  prefiip- 
pofes  the  ddign  of  imitating.  The  ape  is  incapable  of 
forming  this  defign,  which  requires  a  train  of  thinking  ; 
confeqiieiitly  man,  if  he  inclines,  can  imitate  the  ape  ; 
but  the  ape  cannot  even  incline  to  imitate  man.^’ 

Fijx.  2.  Bongo,  or  Jocko,  are  confidered  as  one  fpecies  by 


Pennant  and  Gmelin.  It  Inhabits  the  ifiand  of  Java, 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea.  Has  no  pouches 
within  his  cheeks,  no  tail,  and  no  callofities  on  the  but¬ 
tocks  ;  which  laft  are  plump  and  flefliy.  All  the  teeth 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  man.  The  face  is  flat,  naked, 
and  tawny  5  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  breaft,  and  belly,  are 
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naked ;  the  hair  of  the  head  defeends  on  both  STmfa. 
temples  in  the  form  of  trefles ;  the  hair  on  the  back  and 
loins  is  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  walks  always  ered  on  the  two  hind  feet.  It  has  not 
been  afeertained  whether*  the  females,  of  this  fpecies  or 
variety,  are  fubjefl  to  periodical  dlfcliarges;  but  analogy 
renders  this  almofl:  nnqueftionable.  This  animal  is,  by  Dr 
Gmelin,  con^^dered  only  as  a  variety  of  the  orang  outang. 

4.  The  great  gibbon,  long- armed  ape,  or  fimia  lar.  Fig.  3. 
with  a  flat  Iwarthy  face  furrounded  with  grey  hairs  : 

hair  on  the  body  black  and  rough  ;  buttocks  bare ; 
nails  on  the  hands  fiat ;  on  the  feet  long  ;  arms  of  a 
mofl  difproportioned  length,  reaching  quite  to  the 
ground  when  the  animal  is  ere6b,  its  natural  pofture  ; 
of  a  hideous  deformity.— Inhabits  India,  Malacca,  and 
the  Molucca  ifles  ;  a  mild  and  gentle  animal  ;  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet.  The  great  black  ape  of  Mcingfi, 
a  province  in  China,  feems  to  be  of  this  kind. 

5.  The  lefler  gibbon,  or  fimia  lar  minor,  but  is  much  Fig.  40 
lefs,  being  only  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  body 

and  lace  are  of  a  brown  colour,  referablcs  the  former.  The 
fimia  lar  argentea  is  probably  a  variety  of  this  fpecies. 

6.  The  pigmy,  or  fimia  filvanus,  has  no  tail;  the  Fig. 5,  - 

buttocks  are  naked ;  the  head  roundifli,  and  the  arms 
ffiortcr  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  Africa  ;  and  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  our  exhibitions  ol  animals  ;  is  very  traftable 

and  good-natured,  and  was  moll  probably  the  pigmy  of 
the  ancients.  It  abounds  in  A^thiooia,  one  feat  of  that 
imaginary  nation;  was  believed  to  dwell  near  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Nile,  whence  it  defeended  annually  to  make 
war  on  the  cranes,  /.  e.  to  fteal  their  eggs,  which  the 
birds  may  be  fuppofed  naturally  to  defend  ;  whence  the 
fi6fion  of  their  combats. 

7.  The  magot,  fimia  inuus,  or  Barbary  ape,  has  a  pig,  6. 
long  face,  not  unlike  that  of  a  dog  ;  canine  teeth,  long  and  7.- 
and  ftrong ;  ears  like  the  human;  nails  flat;  buttocks 
bare;  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  dirty  greeniffi 
brown  ;  belly,  of  a  dull  pale  ellow  ;  grows  to  above- 

the  length  of  four  feet.  .habit "many  parts  of 

India,  Arabia,  and  all  ^6  of  Africa  except  Egypt, 
where  none  of  this  genus  are  found.  A  few  are  found 
on  the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  which  breed  there  ;  probably 
from  a  pair  that  had  efcaped  from  the  town  ;  as  they 
are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. — They  are 
very  ill-natured,  mifehievous,  and  fierce  ;  agreeing  with 
the  charader  of  the  ancient  Cynocepliali.  They  are  a 
very  common  kind  in  exhibitions.  By  force  of  difeipline 
they  are  made  to  play  fome  tricks  ;  otherwife  they  are 
more  dull  and  fiillen  than  the  reft  of  this  genus.  They 
aflemblc  in  great  troops  in  the  open  fields  in  India,  arid 
•vvill  attack  women  going  to  market,  and  take  their  pro- 
vifions  from  them,  'ilie  females  carry  the  3^oung  in 
their  arms,  and  will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  with  them. 

Apes  were  worftiipped  in  India,  and  had  magnificent 
temples  ererfled  to  them.  When  the  Portuguefe  plun¬ 
dered  one  in  Ceylon,  they  found  in  a  little  golden  caf- 
ket  the  tooth  of  an  ape  ;  a  relic  held  by  the  natives  in 
fneh  veneration,  that  they  offered  700,000  ducats  to 
redeem  it,  but  in  vain  ;  for  it  was  burnt  by  the  viceroy, 
to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  idolatry. 

II.  Papiones,  or  Baboons.  Thefe  have  fhort  tails,  a 
long  face  ;  a  broad  high  muzzle;  longifli  dog-like  tuflis, 
or  canine  teeth  ;  and  naked  callofities  on  the  buttocks. 

They  are  only  found  in  the  old  world,  and  are  the  pa¬ 
piones  and  of  the  ancients.  rBt'* 

8,.  The  maimon,  fimia  p^pio  nemeftrina;  or  pig-tailedccccLxvn^i. 

baboon,.  %■ 
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Sinua.  baboon,  with  a  pointed  face,  which  is  naked,  of  a  Iwar- 
«  rednefs  ;  two  fliarp  canine  teeth  ;  ears  like  the  hu¬ 

man  ;  hair  on  the  limbs  and  body  brown  inclining  to 
alh-colour,  paled  on  the  belly;  fingers  black  ;  nails  long 
and  flat  ;  thumbs  on  the  hind-feet  very  long,  conneded 
to  the  neared  toe  by  a  broad  membrane;  tail  tour  inches 
long,  flendcr,  exadly  like  a  pig’s,  and  almod  naked  ; 
the  We  fpaces  on  the  rump  red,  and  but  fmall :  length, 
from  head  to  tail,  22  inches*  Inhabits  the  ifles  of  Su¬ 
matra  and  Japan  ;  is  very  docile.  In  Japan  it  is  taught 
feveral  tricks,  and  carried  about  the  country  by  moun¬ 
tebanks.  Kempfer  was  informed  by  one  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  baboon  he  had  w'as  I02  years  old. 

9*  g.  The  great  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  fphinx,  with 

hazel  irides ;  ears  fmall  and  naked  ;  face  canine,  and 
very  thick  ;  middle  of  the  face  and  fore  head  naked  ; 
and  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour  ;  tip  of  the  nofe  of 
the  fame,  and  ending  truncated  like  that  of  a  hog;  fides 
of  the  nole  broadly  ribbed,  and  of  a  fine  violet  hue  ;  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  very  fmall  ;  cheeks,  throat,  and 
goat-like  beard  yellow  ;  hair  on  the  fore-head  very  long, 
turns  back,  is  black,  and  forms  a  kind  of  pointed  creft. 
Head,  arms,  and  legs,  covered  with  (hoit  hair,  yellow 
and  black  intermixed  ;  the  breafl:  with  long  whitifh  yel¬ 
low  hairs,  the  (boulders  with  long  brown  hair.  Nails 
flat ;  feet  and  hands  black  ;  tail  four  inches  long,  and 
very  hairy ;  buttocks  bare,  red,  and  filthy  ;  but  the 
fpace  about  them  is  of  a  moll  elegant  purple  colour, 

,  which  reaches  to  theinfide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs. 
^uaJru/e(fsf  'f'kis  was  defcribcd  by  Mr  Pennant  from  a  (luffed 
voi.  i.  fpecimen  in  Sir  Afhton  Lever’s  mufeum.  In  Augull 

p.  172.  1779,  a  live  animal  of  this  fpecies  was  fhown  at  Edin¬ 

burgh,  and  in  06lober  following  at  Chefier,  where  be¬ 
ing  feeii  by  Mr  Pennant,  that  inquifitive  naturaliff  has 
deferibed  it  in  his  Hiffory  pf  Quadrupeds.  “  It  differ¬ 
ed  little  (he  obferves)  in  colour  from  the  above,  being 
in  general  much  darker.  Eyes  much  funk  in  the  head, 
and  final].  On  the  Internal  fide  of  each  ear  was  a  white 
line,  pointing  upwards.  The  hair  on  the  fore- head 
turned  up  a  like  a  toupee.  Feet  black  ;  in  other  le- 
fpedls  refembled  the  former.  In  this  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  teeth.  The  cutting  teeth  were 
like  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  genus ;  but,  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  were  two  canine,  or  rather  tufks,  near 
three  inches  long,  and  exceedingly  (liarp  and  pointed. 
This  animal  was  five  feet  high,  of  a  moft  tremendous 
ftrength  in  all  Its  parts ;  was  exceffively  fierce,  libidi¬ 
nous,  and  ftrong.” 

Mr  Schreber  fays,  that  this  fpecies  lives  on  fucculent 
fruits,  and  on  nuts  ;  is  very  fond  of  eggs,  and  will  put 
ei  dit  at  once  into  its  pouches,  and,  taking  them  out 
one  by  one,  break  them  at  the  end,  and  fwallow  the 
yolk  and  white  ;  rejefts  all  flefli-meat,  unlefs  it  be  dref- 
ied  ;  would  -drink  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy  ;  was 
'  iefs  agile  than  other  baboons  ;  very  cleanly;  for  it  would 
immediately  fling  its  excrements  out  of  its  hut.  That 
which  was  (hown  at  Cheftcr  was  particularly  fond  of 
cheefe.  Its  voice  was  a  kind  of  roar,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  lion,  but  low  and  fomewliat  Inward.  It  went  upon 
all  fours,  and  never  Hood  011  its  hind  legs,  unlefs  forced 
by  the  keeper  ;  but  would  frequently  fit  on  its  rump  in 
a  crouching  manner,  and  drop  its  arms  before  the  belly.. 
Inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa, 
s^jg.  10.  10.  I'he  little  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  apedia,  has  a 

mundifli  head,  with  a  proje(Sling  muzzle,  and  roundifh 


naked  ears ;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  yellow,  tipt  with  Sioiai, 
black  ;  the  face  is  brown,  and  ahnoft  naked,  having  on-  — 
ly  a  few  fcattered  hairs  ;  the  nails  are  all  compreffed  and 
oblong,  except  on  the  thumbs  arid  great  toes,  the  nails 
of  [which  refemble  man ;  the  tail  is  very  (hort,  being 
hardly  an  inch  long;  the  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
cat.  It  is  uncertain,  fays  Gmelin,  if  this  animal  fliould 
be  confidered  as  a  diftiiufl  fpecies,  or  only  as  a  variety 
of  the  fimia  feiurea. 

II.  1  he  mantegar,  or  fimia  papio  mermon,  common- L’g.  it* 
ly  culled  the  tufted  ape^  but  it  is  improperly  ijamed  an 
ape,  as  it  has  a  tail.  It  is  deferibed  in  the  abridgment  ot 
the  Phllofophical  'Franfaflions,  n*?  290.  It  had  a  nofc 
and  head  14  inches  In  length  ;  the  nofe  of  a  deep  red, 
face  blue,  both  naked  ;  black  eye-brows  ;  ears  like  the 
human  ;  on  the  top  of  thp  head  a  long  upright  tuft  of 
hair  ;  on  the  chin  another  ;  two  long  tufles  in  the  upper 
jaw  ;  fore  feet  cxadlly  refembling  hands,  and  the  nails 
on  the  fingers  flat  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  and  the 
infide  of  the  legs  and  arms,  naked  ;  the  outfide  covered 
wuth  mottled  brown  and  olive  hair.  Length,  from  the 
nofe  to  the  rump,  three  feet  two  inches.  It  w^as  very 
fierce  and  falacious  ;  went  on  all  fours,  but  would  fit 
up  on  its  rump,  and  fnpport  itfelf  with  a  (lick  ;  in  thia 
attitude,  it  would  hold  a  cup  in  its  hand,  and  drink  out 
of  it.  Its  food  was  fruits. 

I  2. The  maudril,  fimia  papio  maimon,  er  ribbed  nofe^’*^* 
baboon,  has  a  (hort  tail,  and  a  thin  beard  on  the  chin 
the  cheeks  arc  bhie  and  ftriped,  and  the  buttocks  are 
naked.  This  fpecies  of  baboon  is  found  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  and  in  the  other  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa, 
where  he  is  called  bo^go  by  the  negroes,  and  mandril 
by  the  Europeans.  Next  to  the  orang-outang,  he  is 
the  largeft  of  all  the  apes  or  baboons.  Smith  relates, 
that  he  had  a  prefent  of  a  female  mandril,  which  was 
only  fix  months  old,  and  that  it  was  as  lar  as  an  adult 
baboon.  He  adds,  that  thefe  mandrils  walk  always  on 
two  feet  ;  that  they  weep  and  groan  like  men  ;  that 
they  have  a  violent  paffion  for  women,  which  they  ne¬ 
ver  fall  to  gratify  when  they  find  a  woman  at  a  diftance 
from  relief.  We  have  given  figures  both  of  the  male 
and  female,  which  may  be  eafily  didinguilhed  by  their 
fize  and  appearance. 

13.  The  wood-baboon,  or  fimia  papio  fylvatica,  with^^^* 
a  long  dog-like  face,  covered  with  a  fmall  gloffy  black 
fldn ;  bauds  and  feet  naked,  and  black  like  the  Tace  ; 
hair  on  all  parts  long,  elegantly  mottled  with  black  and 
tawny  ;  nails  white  ;  about  three  feet  high  when  ere6l; 
tail  not  three  inches,  arid  very  hairy  on  the  upper  top. 
Inhabits  Guinea,  where  it  Is  called  by  the  Engli(h  the 
man  of  the  'wood, 

14.  The  brown  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  platypygos, 
with  pointed  ears;  face  of  a  dirty  white  ;  nofe  large  and 
broad;  hairs  round  the  face  (iiort  and  ftraight;  colour  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown  ;  of  the  under,  a(h- 
colour :  tail  about  four  inches  long  ;  taper,  and  almoft 
bare  of  hair;  beneath  is  quite  naked.  The  animal 
wliich  Mr  Pennant  called  the  nenv  baboon,  in  the  firft 
edition,  feems  by  the  tapernefs  of  the  tail,  and  general 
form,'  to  be  of  this  kind. 

1  5.  The  hoggiih  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  porcarfa,  has 
a  (hort  tail,  .and  coloured  buttocks ;  the  head  is  like 
that  of  a  hog,  with  a  naked  fnoiit  ;  the  body  is  of  an 
olive  brown  colour;  the  nails  are  (harp  and  compreffed* 
Inhabits  Africa,  and  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high 

when 
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JImh.  wKen  ftanJiiig  ereft.  Thi's,  In  all  probability, 

^fame  animal  with  the  hog-faced  ape,  adopted 
Pennant. 

III.  MoKK.Eys,CFRCopiTHECi,  have  long  tails, 'which 
are  not  prehenfile  ;  the  under  parts  of  their  cheeks  are 
funufhed  with  pouches,  in  which  they  can  keep  their 
vidtuals;  the  partition  between  the  noftrils  is  thin,  and 
the  apertures  are,  like  thofe  of  man,  placed  in  the  iin- 
e  er  part  of  the  nofe  ;  the  buttocks  are  naked,  and  oro- 
vided  with  calloftties.^  Thefe  animals,  which  are  never 
found  native  in  America,  are  the  cercopitheci,  and 
of  the  ancients.  ’ 

i6.  TheTartarin,  dog  faced  baboon  of  Pennant,  and 
cercopithccus  hamadryas  of  Gmelin,  with  a  long,  thick, 
and  ftrong  iiofe,  covered  with  a  fmooth  red  ikin  ;  tars 
pointed,  and  hid  in  the  hair  ;  head  great,  and  flat ;  hair 
on  the  head,  and  fore  part  of  the  body  as  far  as  the 
waift,  very  long  and  fhaggy  ;  grey  and  oJive-brinded  ; 
the  fides  of  the  head  very  full,  the  hair  on  the  limbs  and 
lund  part  of  the  body  very  Ihort  ;  limbs  ftromr  and 
thick  ;  hands  and  feet  diiflcy  ;  the  nails  on  the  fore-feet 
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flat ;  thofe  on  the  hind  like  a  doa’s  ;  buttocks  very 
bare,  and  covered  with  a  flvln  of  a  bloody  colo-ur ;  tail 
Icai^e  the  length  of  the  body,  and  carried  generally 
1  hey  inhabit  the  hotteft  parts  of  Africa  and 
Afia  ;  where  they  keep  in  vafl  troops,  an  1  are  very 
fierce  and  dangerous.  'J’hey  rob  gardens.  They  will 
run  up  trees  when  pafl'engers  go  b)%  flinke  the  boughs 
at  them  with  great  fury,  and  chatter  very  loud.  They 
impudent,  indecent,  lafcivious  ;  moft  de- 
tekable  animals  in  their  manners  as  well  as  appearance. 
Ihey  range  the  woods  in  hundreds  ;  which  obliges  the 
owners  of  the  coffee-plantations  to  be  continually  on 
their  guard  aoainff  their  depredations.  One  of  them 
was  fhown  in  London  fome  years  ago :  it  came  from 
Mokha,^  in  the  province  of  Yeman,  in  Arabia  Felix  in 
the  1  erlian  gulpli  ;  and  was  above  five  feet  high.  It 
was  very  fierce  and  untarneable ;  fo  ftrong  as  eafily  to 
malter  its  keeper,  a  ftout  young  man.  Its  inclinations 
to  women  appeared  in  the  moft  violent  manner.  A 
lootman,  who  brought  a  girl  to  fee  it,  in  order  to  teaze 
the  animal,  kifled  and  hugged  her :  the  bcaft,  enraged 
at  being  fo  tantalized,  caught  hold  of  a  quart  pewter- 
pot,  which  he  threw  with  luch  force  and  fo  fure  an  aim, 
that,  had  not  the  man’s  hat  and  wig  foftened  the  blow, 
his  ilcull  muft  have  been  fractured  ;  but  he  foitiiimtely 
eicaped  with  a  common  broken  head. 

,  white-bearded  black  wanderu,  the  fimla  (j. 

leiuis  of  Linnams,  the  ouandcrou  of  Biiffon,  and  lion- 
tailed  baboon  of  Pennant,  the  cercopitheciis  filenus  al- 
bibarbatus  of  Gmelin,  has  a  dog-Hke  face,  is  naked,  and 
of  a  duilty  colour  ;  a  very  large  and  full  white  or  hoary 
beard  ;  large  canine  teeth  ;  body  covered  with  black 
‘‘T’ri  ’'ght  colour;  tail  terminated  with  a 

tu,t  of  hair  like  that  f  a  lion.  Its  bulk  that  of  a  mid- 
Cling  bzed  dog.  It  inhabits  the  Eafi  Indies  and  the 
hotter  parts  of  Africa. 

1 8.  The  purple-faced  monkey,  or  cercopitheciis  file- 
mis  piirpuratus,  wnth  a  great  triangular  white  beard, 
mort  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  bn  each  fide  of 
.he  cars,  extending  a  winged  falhion  far  beyond  them  ; 
fee  and  hands  purple,  body  black.  Inhabit  Ceylon. 

I  hey  are  very  harmlefs  ;  live  in  the  woods,  and  feed 
on  leaves  and  buds  of  trees  ;  and  when  taken  foon  be- 
come  tame. 

VoL.  XVII.  Part  11. 


tail  ^,'  faunus,  has  along  Slnrii 

tail,  and  is  bearded  :  the  tail  is  bulhy  at  the  extremity?  ‘ - v~ 

It  IS  a  native  of  Bengal.  This  fpecles  has  cheei 
pouches,  and  callofities  on  the  buttocks  ;  the  tail  is 
nearly  as  ong  as  the  body  and  head  ;  and  it  is  a  mif. 
take  of  Clufius  that  it  terminates  in  a  tuft ;  the  face  is 
of  a  cinereous  grey  colour,  with  a  large  muzzle,  and 
large  eyes,  which  have  fleih-coloured  eyelids,  and  a 
grey  band  crols  the  forehead  in  the  place  of  eye-brows- 
the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  flelh-coloured  ;  the  upoer 
parts  of  the  body  are  o(  a  uniform  yellowilh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  low.r  of  a  yellovvlfh  grey :  It  walks  on  all 
fours,  and  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  'fhe  females  menftruate. 

20.  Macaque,  or  cercopithecus  cynomologus,  the  RV  17, 
hare-hpped  monkey  of  Pennant,  has  no  beard  ;  the  no-  ^ 
Itrils  are  thick  and  divided  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  arched 
and  the  buttocks  are  naked.  He  has  cheek'pouches  and 
callofities  on  the  buttocks.  His  tail  is  from  18  to  lo 
inches  long.  His  head  is  large,  his  muzzle  very  thick, 
and  his  face  naked,  livid,  and  wrinkled.  His  ears  are 
covered  with  hair.  His  body  is  fhort  and  fqus^,  and 
Ills  limbs  thick  and  fhort.  The  hair  on  the  fuperior  ’  '■ 
parts  o  his  body  is  of  a  greenifh  afh-colour,  and  of  a 
yellowdh  grey  on  the  breaft  and  belly.  He  has  a  fmall 
creft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head.  He  walks  on  fou^ 
and  fometimes  on  two  feet.  The  length  of  his  bociv; 
comprehending  that  of  the  head,  is  about  18  or  20 
inches. 

21.  The  dog-headed  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  cyno-  Kg.  i3. 
ccphalus,  has  no  beard,  and  Is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the 
muzzle  IS  long  ;  the  tail  long  and  ftraight,  and  the  but- 

tocks  naked.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa! 

22.  Ihe  fpotted  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  Diana, 
with  a  long  white  beard  ;  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  leddifli,  as  if  they  had  been  fmged,  m  Aed 
with  white  fpecks  ;  the  belly  and  chin  whitifh  ;  tail 
very  long  ;  is  a  fpecies  of  a  middle  fize.  It  inhabits  Gui. 
nea  and  Congo,  according  to  Maregrave  ;  the  Con-refe 
call  It  exquma.  M.  de  Buffon  denies  it  to  be  of  that 
counn-y  ;  but  from  the  circumllance  of  the  curl  in  iu 
tail,  in  Maregrave’s  figure,  and  the  defeription  of  fome 
voyagers,  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  native  of  South  Arne 
rica  Lmnxus  deferibes  Ills  S.  Diana  fomewhat  diffe- 
rently  :  he  lays  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  cat ;  black 
fpotted  with  white  ;  hind  paA  of  the  hack  ferruginous;’ 
face  black  ;  from  the  top  of  the  nofe  is  a  white  line 
pairing  over  each  eye  to  the  ears,  in  an  arched  form  ; 
beard  pointed,  black  above,  white  beneath,  placed  011  a 
fattifh  exctefcence  ;  breaft  and  throat  white  ;  from  the 
lump  crofs  the  thi.rhs,  a  white  line  ;  tail  long,  ftraight, 

Ath^  fege’  colour ;  canine 

23.  1  he  green  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  fabceus,  has  FV  . 
a  black  and  flattifh  face  :  the  fide  of  itViinded  by  long 
white  hairs,  falling  backwards,  and  almoft  coverimr  the 
ears,  which  are  black,  and  like  the  human  :  ht  ad,  limbs 
and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  covered  with 
loft  liaii,  of  a  ycllovvifh  green  solour  at  their  ends  ci 
nereous  at  their  roots  :  under  fide  of  the  body  and  ’tail ' 
and  inner  fide  of  the  limbs,  of  a  f.lvery  coiur ;  tad 
very  long  and  flender.  Size  of  a  fmall  oat.  Inhabit 
i-fterent  parts  of  Africa ;  keep  m  great  floc.ks,  and  live 
in  the  woods  :  are  fcarce  difcernible  when  among  the 
leaves,  except  by  their  breaking  the  boughs  with  their 

ganiboli  j 


3im?a, 
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pambols :  m  wlilch  they  are  very  aud  filent :  even 
'When  (hot  at,  do  not  make  the  leaft  noife  :  but  will 
unite  in  company,  knit  their  brows,  and  gnalh  their 
teeth,  as  if  they  meant  to  attack  the  enemy  :  are  very 
common  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands. 

24.  'Fhe  miiftache,  or  cercopithecus  cephus,  has  a 
beard  on  the  cheeks  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  yellow- 
ilh  :  the  feet  are  black,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  of  an 
afh  colour.  Its  tall  is  much  longer  than  the  body  and 
head,  being  19  or  20  inches  in  length.  The  female 
menilruatcs. 

25.  ’Fhemanpabey,  cercopithecus  oDthiops,  or  white* 
eyed  monkey,  has  a  long,  black,  naked,  and  do.^-like 
face  :  the  upper  eye  lids  of  a  pure  white  :  ears  black, 
and  like  the  human  :  no  canine  teeth  :  hairs  on  the  fides 
of  the  face  beneath  the  cheeks,  longer  than  the  reft  : 
tail  long  ;  colour  of  the  whole  body  tawny  and  black  : 
flat  nails  on  the  thumbs  and  fore-fingers ;  blunt  claws 
on  the  others  :  hands  and  feet  black  —Shown  in  Lon- 
don  fome  years  ago  :  place  uncertain  ;  that  deferibed  by 
M.  de  ButTon  came  from  Madagafcar ;  was  very^  good- 
natured  ;  went  on  all-fours. 
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about  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  it  was  lately  in  the  poiTefflon  of  ^ 
Mr  Brook,  an  animal  merchant  and  exhibitor  in  Lon¬ 
don  :  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a 
pale  tawny  coloured  fur,  which  is  afh  coloured  at  the 
roots  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  is  orange  coloured, 
the  legs  afh  coloured,  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail 
fhorter  than  the  body. 

29.  King  monkey,  full-bottom  monkey,  or  cercopi- 
thecus  regalis,  has  no  thumb  on  the  hands  i  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  ihoulders,  are  covered  with  long, 
flowing,  coarfe  hairs.  Inhabits  the  forefls  ot  Sierra 
Leona'’in  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  ley,  or  ting  monkey. 
It  is  above  three  feet  high  when  erect :  The  head  is 
fmall,  with  a  fhort,  black,  naked  face  ;  and  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  neck,  and  llioulders,  are  covered  with 
long,  coarfe,  flowing  hairs,  of  a  dirty  yellowifh  colour', 
mixed  with  black,  and  refembling  a  full-bottomed  wig ; 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are  covered  with  fliort  hairs 
of  a  fine  glofly  black  colour  ;  the  hands  are  naked,  and 
have  no  thumbs  ;  the  feet  have  five  very  long  llender 
toes,  which  are  arnred  with  narrow  pointed  claws ;  the 
tail  is  ver)'  long,  and  is  covered  with  fnow  white  hairs. 


Fig. 
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face,  and  an  upright  fliarp- pointed  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  The  hair  on  the  forehead  is  black :  the 
tna,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  light-grey  ;  the 
belly  white  :  the  eye- brows  are  large ;  the  beard  very 
fmall.  Size  of  a  fmall  cat.  They  inhabit  Java.  They 
fawn  on  men,  on  their  own  fpecies,  and  embrace  each 
other.  They  play  with  dogs,  if  they  have  none  of 
their  own  fpecies  with  them.  If  they  fee  a  monkey 
of  another  kind,  they  greet  him  with  a  thoufand  grj- 
'  maces.  When  a  number  of  them  flcep,  they  put  their 
heads  together.  They  make  a  continual  noife  during 

night.  ^  ^  •  f 

2<y.  The  rillow,  cercopithecus  iinicus,  or  Chinere 
bonnet,  has  a  long  fmooth  nofe,  of  a  whitilh  colour  ;  hair 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  long,  lying  flat,  and  parted 
like  that  of  a  man  ;  colour,  a  pale  cinereous  brown. 
Inhabit  Ceylon.  They  keep  in  great  troops  ;  and  rob 
gardens  of  their  fruit,  and  fields  of  their  c*  rn;  to  prevent 
which,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  watch  the  whole  day  : 
yet  thefe  animals  are  fo  bold,  that,  when  driven  from 
one  end  of  the  field,  they  will  immediately  enter  at  the 
other,  and  carry  off  with  them  as  much  as  their  mouth 
and  arms  can  hold.  Bofman,  fpeaking  of  the  thefts 
of  the  monkeys  of  Guinea,  fays,  that  they  will  take 
in  each  paw  one  or  two  ftalks  of  millet,  as  many  under 
their  arms,  and  two  or  three  in  their  mouth  ;  and  thus 
laden,  hop  away  on  their  hind-legs  :  but,  if  purfued, 
they  fling  away  all,  except  what  is  in  their  mouths, 
that  it  may  not  Impede  their  flight.  They  are  very 
*  nice  in  the  choice  of  the  millet  ;  examine  every  flalk. 

and  if  they  do  not  like  it,  fling  it  away  :  fo  that 
this  delicacy  does  more  harm  to  the  fields  than  their 
thievery. 

Xer'^s  Tran-  28.  The  tawny  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  fulvus,  has 
Jlation  of  lonfj"  tiifits  in  the  lower  jaw the  vifage  is  long  and  flefh 
Gmelius  coloured,  with  flefh  coloured  ears,  and  a  flattifh  nofe. 
Linnau,.  Xiihabits  India.  This  is  a  very  ill  natnred  animal, 


flende^r  :  Its  flein  is  held  in  high  eftimatlon  by  the  ne- 
oroes  for  making  pouches  and  gmi  cafes. 

IV.  Sapajqus,  Sapaji,  have  pvehenfile  tails,  and 
no  cheek-pouches.  Thcfc  animals  have  long  tails, 
which,  at  the  extremity,  is  generally  deprived  of  hair 
on  the  under  fide,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  fkin  ;  this 
part  they  can  fold,  extend,  curl  up,  and  unfold  at  pica- 
fure  ;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  hang  upon  branches, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  hands,  ufing  the  extremity  of  the  tail  like  a  fin¬ 
ger  or  hand  ;  the  partition  between  the  noftnls  is  very 
thick,  and  the  apertures  are  fituated  on  the  fides  of 
the  nofe  ;  the  buttocks  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  have 
no  callofities ;  the  females  of  this  fubgenus  do  not  men- 
ftruate  ;  and  this  race  of  animals  is  only  to  be  found  in 
America  :  This  fubdlvifion  of  the  genus  is  made  with 
great  propriety  by  Dr  Gmelin,  in  imitation  of  the  Comit 

de  Buffon.  ,  ,  ,  1 

30.  The  guarlba,  fapajus  Beelzebub,  or  the  preacher 

monkey,  has  black  fhiniiig  eyes  ;  fliort  round  ears  ;  and 
a  round  beard  under  the  chin  and  throat.  The  hairs 
on  the  body  are  of  a  Aiming  black,  long,  yet  he  fo  clofe 
on  each  other  that  the  animal  appears  quite  fmooth: 
the  feet  and  end  of  the  tail  are  brown  ^  the  tail  very 
long,  and  always  twilled  at  the  end.^  Size  of  a  fox. 
Inhabit  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  in  vaft  num* 
bers»  and  make  a  moft  dreadful  howling.  Sometimes 
one  mounts  on  a  higher  branch,  the  reft  feat  themfelves 
beneath  :  the  firft  begins  as  if  it  was  to  harangue,  and 
fets  up  fo  loud  and  fliarp  a  howl  as  may  be  heard  a  vaft 
way  and  a  perfon  at  a  diftance  would  think  that  a  hun. 
dred  joined  in  the  cry  :  after  a  certain  fpace,  he  gives 
a  fignal  with  his  hand,  when  the  whole  afiembly  joins 
in  chorus  ;  but  on  another  fignal  is  filent,  and  the  orator 
finiflies  his  addrefs  (b  ).  Their  clamour  is  the  moft  dif- 
ao-reeable  and  tremendous  that  can  be  conceived  ;  ow^ 
inir  to  a  hollow  and  hard  bone  placed  in  tlie  throat. 


Plate 
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Fig. 


(b)  A  Angular  account,  yet 
flrft  authority,  and  a  moft  able 


related  by  Maregrave  and  feveral  other  writers, 

jiaturalift,  long  refident  in  the  Brafiis,  and  fpeaks 


Maregrave  is  a  writer  of  the 
from  his  own  knowkdge. 
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whicli  tlie  ii,ng'n71x  call  the  throtile^honf,  x  neie  monkeys 
are  very  fierce,  untameable,  and  bite  dreadfully.  There 
variety  of  a  ferruginous  or  reddifh  bay  colour, 


Simia.* 


IS  a 


which  the  Indians  call  the  of  the  monkeys  :  it  is  large, 
and  as  noify  as  the  former.  The  natives  eat  this  fpe- 
cies,  as  well  as  feveral  other  forts  of  monkeys,  but  are 
particularly  fond  of  this.  Europeans  will  alfo  eat  it, 
efpecially  in  thofe  parts  of  America  where  food  is 
fcarce  :  when  it  is  fcalded  in  order  to  get  off  the  hair, 
it  looks  very  white  ;  and  has  a  refemblaiice  (hocking  to 
humanity,  that  of  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old 
when  crying  (c). 

3^*  The  quato,  fapajus  panifeus,  or  four*fingcred 
monkey,  has  a  long  flat  face,  of  a  fwarthy  flelh  colour; 
the  eyes  are  funk  in  the  head  ;  ears  like  the  human  ; 
lirnbs  of  a  great  length,  and  uncommonly  (lender ;  the 
hair  IS  black,  long,  and  rough.  There  are  only  four 
fingers  on  the  hands,  being  quite  deftitute  of  a  thumb  ; 
five  toes  on  the  feet.  The  tail  is  long  ;  and  naked  be- 
low,  near  the  end.  The  body  is  (lender ;  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  ;  the  tail  near  two  feet,  and  fo  prehen- 
file  as  to  fen'e  every  purpofe  of  a  hand.  They  inhabit 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  Guiana,  Brafil,  and 
Peru  ;  affociatc  in  vaft  herds  ;  and  are  fcarce  ever  feen 
on  the  ground.  Dampier  deferibes  their  gambols  in 
a  lively  manner;  “  There  was  (fays  he)  a  great  com¬ 
pany  dancing  from  tree  to  tree  over  my  head,  chat¬ 
tering,  and  making  a  terrible  noife  and  a  great  many 
grim  faces  and  antic  geftures ;  fome  broke  down  dry 
Hicks  and  flung  them  at  me,  others  fcattered  their  urine 
and  dung  about  my  prs  ;  at  lall  one  bigger  than  the 
reft  came  to  a  fmall  limb  juft  over  my  head,  and  leap¬ 
ing  direaiy  at  me,  made  me  leap  back  ;  but  the  mon¬ 
key  caught  hold  of  the  bough  with  the  tip  of  its  tail, 
and  there  continued  fwinging  to  and  fro,  making 
mouths  at  me.  The  females  with  their  young  ones  are 
much  troubled  to  leap  after  the  males ;  for  they  have 
commonly  two,  one  (lie  carries  under  her  arm,  the  other 
fits  on  her  back,  and  claps  its  two  fore-paws  about  Iver 
neck  ;  are  very  fuilen  when  taken  ;  and  very  hard  to 
be  got  when  (hot,  for  they  will  cling  with  their  tail 
or  feet  to  a  bough  as  long  as  any  life  remains.  When 
-  have  (liot  at  one,  and  broke  a  leg  or  arm,  I  have  pi¬ 
tied  the  poor  creature  to  fee  it  look  and  handle  the 

broken  limb,  and  turn  it  from  fide  to  fide.’" _ They  arc 

the  moft  adive  of  monkeys,  and  quite  enliven  the  fo-^ 
refts  of  America.  In  order  to  pafs  from  top  to  top  of 
tolty  trees,  whofe  branches  are  too  diftant  for  a  leap, 
they  will  form  a  chain,  by  hanging  down,  linked  to 
each  other  by  their  tails,  and  fwinging  in  that  manner 
till  the  lowed  catches  hold  of  a  bough  of  the  next  tree, 
and  draws  up  the  reft ;  and  fometimes  they  pafs  rivers 
by  the  fame  expedient.  They  are  fometimes  brought 
to  Europe  ;  but  are  very  tender,  and  feldoni  live  long 
m  our  climate.  ® 

32.  d  he  fai,  fapajus,  capiicinus,  or  weeper,  with  a 
round  and  flat  face,  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  very  de¬ 
formed  :  the  hair  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  black,  tinged  witli  brown beneath  and  on  the 
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Thefe  monkeys  limbs  tinged  with  red :  tail  black,  and  much  longer  than 

the  head  and  body  :  the  young  exceffively  deformed  ; '  ' v  ■ 
their  hair  very  long,  and  thinly  difperfed.— In  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mufeum  are  fpecimens  of  old  and  young.  M.  de 
Buffon  has  a  variety  with  a  white  throat.  Inhabits  Su- 
linam  and  Bralil :  appear  as  if  it  was  always  weep- 
ing  ;  of  a  melancholy  dilpolition  ;  but  very  full  of  imi¬ 
tating  what  it  fees  done.  Thefe  probably  are  the 
monkeys  Dampier  faw  in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  which 
he  fays  are  very  ugly,  and  fmell  ftrongly  of  mulli:.  They 
keep  in  large  companies  ;  and  make  a  great  chatter¬ 
ing,  efpecially  in  ftormy  weather ;  refide  much  on  a 
fpecies  of  tree  which  bears  a  podded  fruit,  which  they 
feed  on. 

33.  Sapajiis  fatiieilas,  or  horned  fapajou,  has  two]  Fig.  ^5* 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  head,  refembling  little  horns  ;  Is 
beardlefs.  Inhabits  South  America.  The  face,  fides, 
belly,  and  fore-parts  of  the  thighs  are  brown  ;  the  top  of 
the  head,  middle  of  the  back,  tail,  legs,  and  pofterior 
paits  of  the  thighs,  are  black  ;  the  nails  are  long  and 
rather  blunt ;  the  tail  is  prehenfile  and  twifted  fpirally. 

Perhaps  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  fimia  apella  or  ca¬ 
puchin  This,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the 

fadlitious  fpecies,  purpofely  deformed,  by  exhibitors  of 
wild  beads,  to  impofe  on  the  public. 

34.  Saimiri,  fapajus  feiureus,  or  orange  monkey,  has 
no  beard  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  prominent ; 
and  the  nails  on  the  four  toes  of  the  hind  paws  are  nar¬ 
row  and  pointed.  It  inhabits  South  America,  and  is 
the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  fapajous  ;  its  movements 
are  graceful ;  its  fize  fmall ;  its  colour  a  brilliant  yel- 
low  ;  its  vifage  round,  with  large  vivacious  eyes,  fur- 
rounded  by  flefli-coloured  rings  it  has  hardly  any  fore¬ 
head  ;  the  nofe  is  elevated  at  the  bafe,  and  flattened  at 
the  point ;  the  mouth  is  fmall,  the  face  flat  and  naked, 
and  the  cars  are  garni(hed  with  hair,  and  a  little  point¬ 
ed  ;  the  tail  is  only  half  prehenfile  ;  It  (lands  with  eafe 
on  tvvo^feet,  but  commonly  walks  on  all  four. 

V.  Sago  INS,  Sago  ini.  Thefe  have  long  tails, 


which  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Tapa-/iz//o;,  0/ 
jous,  itraight,  flaccid,  entirely  covered  with  hair, 
not  prehenfile  ;  that  is,  incapable  of  laying  hold  of  any 
objed  ;  the  cheeks  have  no  pouches  ;  and  the  buttocks, 
which^  are  covered  with  hair,  have  no  callofities ;  the 
partition  between  the  noftrils  is  very  thick,  and  the 
apertures  are  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  nofe.  The  fe- 
males  do  not  menftriiate.  This  race  of  animals  is  only 
tound  in  America.  ' 

_  3  J-  The  faki,  fagoinus  pitheci'a,  or  fox-tai'led  monkey, 
with  a  fwarthy  face,  covered  with  fhort  white  down : 
lorehead  and  fides  of  the  face  with  whitifii,  and  pretty 
long  hair  :  body  with  long  dulley  brown  hairs  ;  white  or 
yelbwilh  at  their  tips  :  hair  on  the  tail  very  long  and 
bulky  ;  fometimes  black,  fometimes  reddilh  :  belly  and 
lower  part  of  the  limbs  a  reddilh  *lilte :  length  from 
nofe  to  tail  near  a  foot  and  a  half :  tail  longer,  and  like 
that  of  a  fox  :  hands  and  feet  black,  with  claws  inhead 
ot  nails.  Inhabits  Guiana. 

36.  The  fanglin,  fagoinus  iacchus,  or  ftrlated  moii-  FI- 
3  R  *  key, 


Ivok  very  like  thofe  of  littk^chikSn.  ^  h^^ds,  4ich 
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Siroia.  l^^y,  with,  a  very  round  head  :  about  the  cars  two  very 

r^X^long  full  tufts  of  white  hairs  (landing  out  on  each  lide: 

irides  reddiih  :  face  a  fwarthy  flefh  colour  :  cars  like  the 
human  :  head  black  :  body  afh  coloured,  reddidi,  and 
dufky  ;  the  lall  forms  ftriated  bars  crofs  the  body  :  tail 
full  of  hair,  annulated  Vvlth  afh  colour  and  black  ;  body 
feven  inches  long  ;  tail  near  eleven  ;  hands  and  feet  co¬ 
vered  with  fliort  hairs  :  fingers  like  thofe  of  a  fquirrel : 
nails,  or  rather  claws,  (harp.  Inhabits  Brafii :  feeds  on 
vegetables  ;  will  alfo  eat  fifh:  makes  a  weak  node  :  very 
reillefs  :  often  brought  over  to  Europe. 

y»g-  5^7-  37-  Pi^che,  faooinus  endipus,  or  red-tailed  monkey, 

is  beardiefs  ;  has  a  flowing  head  of  hair,  which  hangs 
down  on  each  fde  j  a  red  tail  and  fharp  claws.  It  has 
neither  chcek-pouches  nor  callofities  on  the  buttocks. 
His  tail  is  not  prehenfile,  and  is  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  The  partition  of  the  no- 
flr.ils  is  thick,  and  the  apertures  are  placed  at  a  fide. 
The  face,  throat,  and  ears  are  black  ;  on  the  head  are 
long  white  hairs.  The  muzzle  is  broad,  and  the  face 
round.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  pretty  long;  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  brown  or  reddifh  colour  till  near  the  tail,  where  it 
becomes  orange;  on  the  bread,  belly,  hands,  and  feet,  it 
is  white,  and  fhorter  than  on  the  body.  The  tail,  from 
the  origin  to  one-half  of  its  length,  is  a  vivid  red,  then 
brownifh  red,  and  toward  the  point  it  is  black.  He  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  walks  on  four  feet. 
The  females  are  not  fubjedt  to  the  menftrual  evacua- 
tion* 

Fig.  a8.  38.  The  marikina,  fagoinus  rofalius,  or  filky  mon¬ 

key,  is  beardiefs  ;  has  a  very  hairy  head :  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  face  and  the  feet  are  red  ;  and  the  claws 
are  fliarp  and  narrow.  It  inhabits  South  America. 
A  briflt  animal,  lefs  impatient  of  cold  than  the  reft  of 
this  race  :  the  body  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour  ;  the 
nails  on  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  rounded ;  the 
^ars  are  naked,  but  are  hidden  beneath  the  fur  :  It  has 
a  round  head,  and  a  brown  face,  which  is  furrounded 
with  a  kind  of  mane  of  a  bright  red  colour  ;  the  hair 
on  the  body  and  tail  is  long,  fllky,  and  of  a  pale  but 
vivid  yellow  colour,  almoft  white,  with  a  coiiiiderable 
tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  walks  on  four  feet, 
and  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  rump  ;  and  the  tail  is  above  1 3  inches  long.  This 
fpccies  has  the  fame  manners  ,  and  vivacity  with  the 
other  fagoins,  but  is  more  robufl  in  conftitution,  as  an 
individual  lived  five  or  fix  years  in  Paris,  being  kept  in 

a  warm  room  during  winter. 

39.  The  mico,  fagoinus  argenteus,  or  fair  monkey, 
with  a  fmall  round  head  ;  face  and  cars  of  the  moft  live¬ 
ly  vermilion  colour:  body  covered  with. moft  beautiful 
long  hairs  of  a  bright  and  filvery  whitenefs,  of  match- 
lefs"  elegance  :  tail  of  a  fhining  dark  chefnut :  head 
and  body  eight  inches  long  ;  tail  1 2.  Inhabits  the 
barks  of  the  Amazons  ;  difeovered  by  M.  de  Conda- 
mine. 

40.  The  tamarin,  fagoinus  Midas,  or  great-eared 
monkey,  with  a  round  head,  fwarthy,  flefh  coloured, 
naked  face  :  upper  lip  a  little  divided :  ears  very  large, 

‘  ere£l,  naked,  and  almoft  fqiiare  ;  hair  on  the  forehead 

upright  and  long  ;  011  the  body  foft,  but  fhaggy  :  the 
head,  whole  body,  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs  black, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  is  tinged 
with  yellow  :  hands  and  feet  covered  with  orange-co¬ 
loured  hairs,  very  fine  and  fmooth  ;  nails  long  and 


crooked  :  tall  black?  and  twnce  the  length  of  the  body;  S  TTiHc. 
teeth  very  white.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  fquirrel.  It  in-  ii 
habits  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America,  and  the  ifle  ^ 
of  Gorgona,  foiitli  ot  Panama,  in  the  South  Sea.  1  here  ^ 

are,  fays  Dampicr,  a  great  many  little  black  monkeys  t 
at  low-water  they  come  to  the  fe?.-lide  to  take  mufcles 
and  perriwinkks,  w’hich  they  dig  out  of  the  ihells  with 
their  claws, 

Befides  thefe  which  we  have  deferibed,  there  are  a 
great  many  fpecies  which  we  have  omitted.  Thofe 
wdio  wiih  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  fimi’cC,  may 
confult  Biiffon,  Pennant,  and  Gmelin’s  edition  of  thq 
Zoology  of  Linnasus  by  Mr  Kcr. 

SIMILE,  or  Similitude,  in  rhetoric,  a  compa- 
rifon  of  two  things,  w^hich  though  different  in  other 
refpc^IvS,  yet  agree  in  fome  one.  The  difference  be-* 
tween  a  fimile  and  comparifon  is  faid  to  coniitl  in  this, 
that  the  fimile  properly  belongs  t.p  whatever  we  call 
the  quality  of  a  thing,  and  the  comparifon  to  the  quan¬ 
tity.  Sec  Comparison  ;  and  Oratory,  n^  i  18. 

SIMILOR,  a.  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  red  cop¬ 
per  and  zinc,  made  in  the  beft  proportions,  to  imitate 
iilver  and  gold. 

SIMON  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  leader  and  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jew's,  who,  after  rendering  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  fervices  to  his  country,  w^as  at  lalt  tieachcroufly 
llain  by  liis  fon-in-law.  See  the  Htjlory  oj  the 

15. 

Simon  Magusy  or  the  Sorcerer,  w'as  a  native  of  Git- 
ton,  a  village  of  Samaria.  According  to  the  iiiual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Aiiatics  of  that  age,  he  vifited  Egypt, 
there  probably  became  acquainted  whth  the  fublime  Hifiory  tf 
myfteries  taiiglit  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  and  learned 
thofe  theiirgic  or  magical  operations  by  means  ot 
it  was  believed  that  men  might  be  delivered  tiom  the‘ 
power  of  evil  demons  Upon  his  return  into  his  owm 
country,  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
relates,  that  he  impofed  upon  his  countrymen  by  high 
pretenfions  to  fupernatural  powers.  And  St  Luke  at- 
tefts,  that  this  artful  fanatic,  ufing  forcery,  had  be- 
witched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  he  was 
fome  great  one;  and  that  he  obtained  fuch  general  atten¬ 
tion  and  reverence  in  Samaria,  that  the  people  all  gave 
heed  to  him  from  the  leaft  to  the  greateft,  faying,  ‘‘  This, 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God.” 

By  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  he  was  with 
other  Samaritans  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and. 
admitted  into  the  Infant  church  by  the  ordinance  of 
baptifm.  His  converfion,  however,  feems.  not  to  have 
been  real ;  for,  upon  feeing  the  miraculous  effeds  of 
the  laying  on  of  the  apoftleks  hands,  he  offered  them  mo* 
ney,  faying,  “  Give  me  alfo  this  power,  that  on  w^hom- 
foever  1  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

He  probably  thought  Peter  and  John  magicians  like 
himfelf,  but  better  fltilled  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the 
multitude. 

Being  fharply  reproved  for  this  impiety,  he  feems  by 
his  anfwer  to  have  been  made  fenfible  of  his  fin  ;  but 
his  repentance,  if  fincere,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Re¬ 
turning*  to  his  former  pradlices  of  impoituie,  he  travel¬ 
led  through  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  oppoiing 
the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel ;  and  arriving  at  Rome,  he 
kd  ailray  vaft  numbers  of  people  by  his  pretended  mi¬ 
racles.  How  long  he  lived  in  that  metropolis  of  the 
w^orld,  or  in  what  manner  he  died,  we  have  no  account 
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that  can  be  fully  depended  on.  The  Chriflian  writers 
'tell  vs,  that  being'  raifed  in  the  air  by  tWQ  dasmons,  he 
was  deprived  of  their  fupport  by  the  prayers  of  St  Pe- 
ter  and  St  Paul,  and  falling,  broke  his  legs.  By  feme 
he  is  tliought  to  have  been  the  perfon  n)ent{oned  by 
Suetonius,  who,  undertaking  to  fly  in  the  prefence  of 
jNero,  jcil  to  the  ground  with  fuch  violence,  that  his 
b'ood  fpurted  up  to  the  gallery  where  the  emperor  was 
luting. 

1  he  fum  of  thi?  imooflor’s  dodrine,  diverted  of  ah 
legory,  was,  that  from  the  Divine  Being,  as  a  fountain 
of  light,  flow  various  orders  of  aeons,'  or  eternal  na¬ 
tures,  fubfirting  within  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  ef- 
fence  ;  that  beyond  thefe,  in  the  order  of  emanation, 
are  different  claffes  of  intelligences,  among  the  lowert 
of  which  are  human  fouls  ;  that  matter  is  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  produiffion  of  the  emanative  power,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  infinite  diltance  from  the  Fountain  of 
Ju'ght,  poffeffes  fluggifh  and  malignant  qualities,  which 
oppoie  the  divine  operations,  and  are  the  caufe  of  evil ; 
that  it  is  the  great  defign  of  philofophy  to  deliver  the 
foul  from  its  imprifonment  in  matter,  and  i-eflorc  it  to 
that  divine  light  from  which  it  was  derived  ;  and  chat 
for  this  purpofe  God  hud  fent  him  one  of  the  firrt  seons 
among  men.  To  his  wife  Helena  he  alfo  afcn'bed  a  fo 
milur  kind  of  divine  nature,  pretending  that  a  female 
seon  inhabited  the  body  of  this  woman,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Wfdovi  ;  v/hegee  fome  Chri- 

rtiau  fathers  have  faid,  that  he  called  her  the  Holy  SpU 
rtt.  ^  He  alfo  taught  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  anci 
denied  tire  refurrettion  of  the  body. 

w^as  born  at  Dieppe  the  15th 
May  1 6:^8.  He  began  his  rtudies  arnong  the  priefls 
of  the  Oratory  in^  that  city,  but  quitted  their  fociety 
in  a  rtiort  time  From  Dieppe  he  w^ent  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  greae  prog  refs  in  the  ffiidy  of  the  oriental  Ian 
guages.  Some  time  afterwards  he  joined  the  fociety 
of  the  Oratory  again,  and  became  a  prieft  of  it  in 
166a.  In  1670  he  publifhed  fome  pieces  of  a  fmaller 
kind.  In  1678  his  Critical  Hirtory  of  the  Old  Telia- 
ment  appeared,  but  was  immedialelv  fupprefftd  by  the 
intrigues  of  Meffieurs  du  Port  Royal.  It  was  reprint¬ 
ed  the  year  after,  and  its  excellence  foon  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  foreigners  ;  an  edition  of  it  was  accordingly 
pubhflied  at  Amllerdam  in  Latin,  and  at  London  in 
Enghfli. 

He  died  at  Dieppe  in  17T2,  at  the  age  of  74. 

He  certainly  pofleffed  a  vaft  deal  of  learning  :  his 
criticifm  is  exa<ft,  but  not  always  moderate  ;  and  there 
reigns  in  his  wTitings  a  fpirit  of  novelty  and  Angularity 
which  railed  him  a  great  many  advprfiries.  I'he  molt 
celebrate^^  of  thefe  were  Le  Clerc,  Voflius,  Jurieu,  Du 
Pin,  and  Boffuet.  Simon  wTote  an  anfwer  to  moft  of 
the  books  that  were  publirtied  againft  him,  and  difplays 
a  pride  and  obftinacy  in  his  controverfial  wntlii;>s  which 
do  him  little  honour.  ^ 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  books.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal:  i.  The  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena, 
with  a  fupplement  concerning  the  feds  of  the  Barraites 
and  Samaritans.  2.  IdHi/ioire  Critique  du  Fdux  Te^ 
Moment,  The  Critical  Hirtory  of  the  Old  Tertameut/^ 
This  IS, a  very  important  work,  and  deferves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  clergyman.  He  fometimes,  however,  de¬ 
viates  from  the  road  of  integrity,  to  ferve  the  caufe  of 
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the  church  of  Rome,  particularly  in  his  endeavours  to  Siaionii-al, 
prove  the  uncertainty  of  the  Hebrew  language,  Thefe 
paffages  have  been  very  juftly  expofed  and  confuted  by 
Di  Campbell,  in  his  ingenious  Preliminary  Differtatious 
to  his  new  Tranflation  of  the  Gefpek  3.  Critical  lii-. 
ftory  of  the  lext  of  the  New  Tertament.  4.  Critical 
Hirtory  of  the  Veriions  of  the  New  Tertament.  3. 

Critical  Hirtory  of  the  principal  Commentators  on  the 
New  Tertament.  6.  Inlpiration  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

7.  A  tranflation  of  the  New  Tertament.  'i'his  book 
was  cenfured  by  Cardinal  Noallles  and  Boffuet.  8. 

The  I'liflory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  pf  Ecclefiaftical 
Revenues,  which  is  commended  by  Voltaire,  as  is  his 
Critical  Hirtoiy  of  the  Old  refiament.  It  refultecl 
from  a  quarrel  with  a  community  of  Benedidines.  9. 

A  new  feled  Libraiy,  which  points  out  the  good  book^ 
in  various  kinds  of  literature,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of 
them.  1  o.  Critical  Hirtory  of  the  Belief  and  Cuftoms 
of  the  Nations  011  the  Levant.  1  i.  Critical  Letters, 

&c. 

SIMONICAL,  Is  applied  to  any  perfon  guilty  of 
fimony^  See  Simony. 

^  SIMONIDiiS,  the  name  of  feveral  poets  celebrated  • 
in  antiquity  ;  but  by  the  Marbles  it  appears  that  the 
eldert  and  moft;  illullrious  of  them  was  born  in  the  cetb 
Olympiad,  538  years  B.  C.  and  that  he  died  in  his  90th 
year  ;  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  chronology  of  Eu- 
febius.  He  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  one  of  the'Cyclades» 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Attica,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Pindar.  Both  Plato  and  Cicero  give  him  the  charac- 
ter  not  only  of  a  good  poet  and  mufician,  but  fpeak 
of  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  virtue  and  wifdom.  Such 
longevity  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great 
number  of  the  firll  characters  in  antiquity  with  v^om 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  connedtd.  It  appears  in  Ea- 
brrcius,  from  ancient  authority,  that  Simonides  was 
cotemporary  and  in  friendfhip  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene,  Hipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  Pauf'anias  king  of 
Sparta,  Hiero  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  with  Themillocles, 
and  with  Alevades  king  ol  Theifalyv  He  is  mentioned 
^  Herodotus ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  Dialogue  upon 
Tyranny,  makes  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  with 
hiero  king  of  Syracufe.  Cicero  alleges,  what  has  of- 
ten  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  modcity  and  wifdom 
ot  Simonides,  that  when  Fllero  aiked  him  for  a  defini- 
tion  of  God,  the  poet  required  a  whole  day  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  fo  important  a  queftion  ;  at  the  end  of  which^ 
upon  the  prince  putting  the  fame  queftion  to  him  a 
Itcond  time,  he  allied  two  days  refpite  ;  and  in  this 
manner  always  doubled  the  delay  each  time  he  w'as  re- 
qnued  to  anfwer  it  ;  till  at  length,  to  avoid  offending 
his  patron  by  more  difappoiiitments,  he  frankly  con. 
ftfied  that  he  found  the  queftion  lo  difficult,  that  the 
more  he  meditated  upon  it,  the  Icfs  was  his  hope  of 
being  able  to  folve  it. 

In  his  old  age,  perhaps  from  feeing  the  refpea  which 
money  procured  to  fuch  as  had  loft  the  charms  of  youth  • 
and  the  power  of  attacliiiig  mankind  by  other  ineans,^ 
he  became  fomewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  viaors  at  the  games  to 
odes  in  their  praife,  before  his  pu- 
pil  Pindar  had  exercifed  his  talents  in  their  behalf:  but 
Simonides  would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  par- 
ticiilar,  till  he  had  flrft  tied  them  down  to  a  ftloulated 
ium.ior  his  trouble  ;  and.  upon  being  upbraided  for  his. 
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^Simonides,  rneannefs,  lie  fald,  that  he  had  two  coffers,  m  one  of 
^Simony.  he  had  for  many  years  put  his  pecuniaiy  re- 

’  wards ;  the  other  was  for  honours,  verbal  thanks,  and 
promifes  ;  that  the  firft  was  pretty  well  filled,  but  the 
lafi:  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made  no  fcruple 
to  confefs,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which  time 
had  not  deprived  him. 

He  was  frequently  reproached  for  this  vice ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  always  defended  himfelf  with  good  humour. 
Upon  being  allied  by  Hlero’s  queen.  Whether  it  was 
moll  delirable  to  be  learned  or  rich  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
it  was  far  better  to  be  rich ;  for  the  learned  were  al¬ 
ways  dependent  on  the  rich,  and  waiting  at  their 
doors  ;  whereas,  he  never  faw  rich  men  at  the  doors  of 
the  learned.  When  he  was  aceufed  of  being  fo  fordid 
as  to  fell  part  of  the  provifions  vvith  which  his  table 
was  furnilhed  by  HieroJ  he  faid  he  had  done  it  in  or¬ 
der  “  to  difplay  to  the  world  the  magnificence  of  that 
prince  and  his  own  frugality.*’  To  others  he  faid,  that 
]iis  reafon  for  accumulating  wealth  was,  that  he  would 
rather  leave  money  to  his  enemies  after  death,  than  be 
troublefome  to  his  friends  while  living.” 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games 
when  he  was  fourfeore  years  of  age.  According  to  Siii- 
das,  he  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and 
Pliny  afiigns  to  him  the  eighth  firing  of  the  lyre  ;  but 
tliefe  claims  are  difputed  by  the  learned. 

His  poetry  was  fo  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  cognomen  of  Melicertes  “  fweet  as  honey 
and  the  tearful  eye  ofhismufe  was  proverbial.  Dio- 
nyfins  places  him  among  thofe  polifhed  writers  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  a  fmooth  volubility,  and  flow  on  like  plenteous 
and  perennial  rivers,  in  a  courfe  of  even  and  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  harmony. 

It  is  to  Dionyfius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  following  fragment  of  this  poet.  Da- 
nae  being  by  her  mercilefs  father  iiielofed  in  a  cheft, 
and  thrown  into  the  fea  with  her  child,  when  night 
-^^omes  on,  and  a  ftorm  arifes  v/hich  threatens  to  overfet 
the  cheft,  (he,  weeping  and  embracing  the  young  Per- 
feus,  cries  out : 

•  Sweet  child  1  what  anguifli  does  thy  mother  know. 

Ere  cruel  grief  has  taught  thy  tears  to  flow  ! 

Amidft  the  roaring  wind’s  tremendous  found, 

V^hich  threats  defirueftion  as  it  howls  around  ; 

In  balmy  ileep  thou  lieft,  as  at  the  bread. 

Without  one  bitter  thought  to  break  thy  reft.-—- . 

The  glimm’ring  niQOivin  pity  hides  her  light. 

And  (brinks  with  horror  at  the  ghaftly  fight. 

Didft  thou  but  know,  fweet  innocent  1  our  woes. 

Not  opiate’s  pow’r  thy  eyelids  now  could  clofe. 

Sleep  on,  fweet  babe  1  ye  waves  in  filenee  roll ; 

And  lull,  O  lull,  to  reft  my  tortur’d  foul  i 

There  is  a  feeond  great  poet  of  the  name  of  SinK)- 
nides  recorded  on  the  Marbles,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
his  grandfon,  and  who  gained,  in  478  B.  C.  the  prize 
in  the  games  at  Athens. 

SIMONY,  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to 
an  eccltfiaftieal  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  It 
is  fo  called  from  the  refemblanee  it  is  faid  to  bear  to 
the  fin  of  Simon  Magus,  though  the  purchaling  of  holy 
orders  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  his  offence.  It  was 
by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous  crime ;  and  is  fo  much 


the  more  odious,  becaufe,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  Simony, 
it  is  ever  accompanied  with  perjury ;  for  the  prefentee 
is  fworn  to  have  committed  no  fimony.  However,  it 
was  not  an  offence  punifhable  in  a  criminal  way  at  the 
common  law :  it  being  thought  fufficient  to  leave  the 
clerk  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures.  But  as  thefe  did  not 
affed  the  fimoniaeal  patron,  nor  were  efficacious  enough 
to  repel  the  notorious  pradice  of  the  thing,  divers  ads 
of  parliament  have  been  made  to  reft  rain  it  by  means  of 
civil  forfeitures ;  which  the  modern  prevailing  ufage, 
with  regard  to  fpiritual  preferments,  calls  aloud  to  be 
put  in  execution.  The  ftatute  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  enads, 
that  if  any  patron,  for  money  or  any  other  corrupt  con- 
fideratiou  or  promife,  diredly  or  iudiredly  given,  (hall 
prefent,  admit,  inftitute,  indud,  inftall,  or  collate  any 
perfon  to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  or  dignity,  both  the 
giver  and  taker  (hall  forfeit  two  years  value  of  the  be¬ 
nefice  or  dignity  ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  any  one  who  will  fue  for  the  fame.  If  perfons 
alfo  corruptly  refign  or  exchange  their  benefices,  both* 
the  giver  and  taker  (hall  in  like  manner  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  the ^oney  or  other  corrupt  eonfideration. 

And  perfons  who  (liall  corruptly  ordain  or  lieenfe  any 
minifter,  or  procure  him  to  be  ordained  or  licenfed 
(which  is  the  true  idea  of  fimony),  (hall  incur  a  like 
forfeiture  of  forty  pounds  ;  and  the  minifter  himfcll  of 
ten  pounds,  befides  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  ecclefiaf- 
tieal  preferment  for  feven  years  afterwards.  Corrupt 
eledions  and  refignations  in  colleges,  hofpitals,  and 
other  eleemofynary  corporations,  are  alfo  punilhed,  by 
the  fame  ftatute,  with  forfeiture  of  the  double  value# 
vacating  the  place  or  office,  and  a  devolution  of  the 
right  of  elcdion,  for  that  turn,  to  the  crown. 

SIMOOM,  a  hot  wind  which  blows  oeeafionally  in 
the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  probably  in  other  widely  ex¬ 
tended  countries  parched  in  the  fame  manner  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  fun.  Its  effeds  on  the  human  body  are  dreadful. 

If  inhaled  in  any  quantity,  it  produces  inftant  fuffoea- 
tion,  or  at  leaft  leaves  the  unhappy  fiifferer  oppreffed 
with  afthma  and  lownefs  of  fpirits.  The  approach  of 
this  awful  feourgc  of  God  is  indicated  by  a  rednefs  in 
the  air,  well  underftood  by  thofe  who  are  aeeiiftomed  to 
journey  through  the  defert ;  and  the  only  refuge  which 
they  have  from  it,  is  to  fall  down  with  their  faces  elofe 
to  the  ground,  and  to  continue  as  long  as  poffible  with¬ 
out  drawing  in  their  breath. 

Mr  Bruee,  who,  in  his  journey  through  the  defert, 
fuffered  from  the  limooin,  gives  of  it  the  following  gra¬ 
phical  defeription  ;  ‘‘  At  eleven  o’clock,  while  we  con- 
templattd  with  great  pleafure  the  rugged  top  of  Chig-  Travels^ 
gre,  to  which  we  were  fail  approaching,  and  where  we  vol.  iv. 
were  to  folace  ourfelves  with  plenty  of  good  water, P*  5^9* 
Idris  our  guide  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  fall  upon 
you  faces,  for  here  is  the  fimoom.  I  law  from  the 
iouth-eaft  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part 
of  the  rainbow,  but  not  fo  eompreffed  or  thick.  It 
did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about 
twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of 
bluffi  upon  the  air,  and  it  moved  very  rapidly ;  for  I 
fearce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the  ground  with  my 
head  to  the  northward,  when  1  felt  the  heat  ot  its  eur- 
rent  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was  I"  lown  over. 

The  meteor  or  purple  haze  which  I  faw  was  indeed 
paffed,  but  the  light  air  that  *fiill  blew  was  of  heat  to 
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For  my  part,  I  i*ound  diftindly  moll  other  writings  are  impaired  by  a  literal  tranflation)  Simplicity 

whereas  giving  only  a  due  regard  to  the  idiom  of  diffe-  ,  H 
rent  languages,  the  facred  writings,  when  literally  tranf- 
lated,  are  then  in  their  full  perfedlion.” 

Now  this  is  an  Internal  proof,  that  in  all  other  wri- 
tings  there  is  a  mixture  of  local,  relative,  exterior  orna* 
ment,  which  is  often  lod  in  the  transfnfion  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another.  But  the  internal  beauties,  which 
depend  not  on  the  particular  coiiftrii£Bon  of  tongues, 
no  change  oF  tongue  can  dcflroy.  Hence  the  Bible 
preferves  its  native  beauty  and  ftrength  alike  in  every 
language,  by  the  foie  energy  of  unadorned  phrafe,  iiatu- 
ral  images,  weight  oF  fentiment,  and  great  fimplicity. 

It  is  in  this  refpeft  like  a  rich  vein  oF  gold,  which, 
under  the  fevereft  trials  of  heat,  cold,  and  moifturc,  re¬ 
tains  its  origlnal^  weight  and  fplendoiir,  without  either 
lofs  or  alloy;  while  bafer  metals  are  corrupted  by  earth, 
air,  water,  f re,  and  aflimllated  to  the  various  elements 
through  which  they  pafs. 

This  circumdance,  then,  may  be  juftly  regarded  as 
fufificient,  to  vindicate  the  compofition  of  the  facred 
Scriptures,  as  it  is  at  once  their  chief  excellence  and 
greatefl  fecurity.  It  is  their  excellence,  as  it  renders  / 
them  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all ;  it  is  their  fecuntv, 
as  it  preve  nts  their  beliig  difguifed  by  the  falfe  and  ca¬ 
pricious  ornaments  of  vain  or  weak  tranflators.  We 
may  fafely  appeal  to  experience  and  fadl  for  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  thefe  remarks  on  the  fuperior  fimplicity,  uti¬ 
lity,  and  excellence,  of  the  Hyle  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Is  there  any  book  in  the  world  fo  perfectly  adapted<o 
all  capacities  ?  that  contains  fuch  fublime  and  exalted 
precepts,  conveyed  in  fuch  an  artlefs  and  intelligible 
ftrain,  that  can  be  read  with  fuch  pleafure  and  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  lettered  fage  and  the  unlettered  peafant  ? 
SIMPLOCE.  See  Oratory,  ^2. 

SIMPSON  (Thomas),  profefTor  of  mathematics  at 
the  royal  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  was  horn  at  Market  Bofworth  in  Leiceflerfhire 
in  1710.  His  father,  a  fluff- weaver,  taught  him  only 
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in  my  bread  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I 
free  of  an  afthmatic  fenfation  till  I  had  been  fome 
months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  two  years 
afterwards.”  Though  the  feverity  of  this  blaft  feems 
to  have  pafied  over  them  aimed  indantaneoufly,  it  con- 
tinued  to  blow  fo  as  to  exhaud  them  till  twenty  minutes 
before  five  in  the  afternoon,  lading  through  all  its  fiages 
very  near  fix  hours,  and  leaving  them  in  a  date  of  the 
utmod  defpondeiicy. 

SIMPLE,  fomething  not  mixed  or  compounded  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  compound. 

Simple,  In  the  materia  medica,  a  general  name  for 
all  herbs  or  plants,  as  having  each  its  particular  virtue, 
whereby  it  becomes  a  fimple  remedy. 

SIMPLICI  PY  IN  WRITING.  If  we  examine  the 
writers  whofe  compofitions  have  dood  the  ted  of  ages, 
and  obtained  that  highed  honour,  ‘‘  the  concurrent  ap¬ 
probation  of  didaiit  times  and  nations,’’  we  fhall  find 
that  the  characler  of  fimplicity  is  the  unvarying  circum- 
ftance  which  alone  hath  been  ablato  gain  this  uiuverfal 
homage  from  mankind.  Among  the  Greeks,  whofe 
writers  in  general  are  of  the  fimple  kind,  the  divined 
poet,  the  mod  commanding  orator,  the  fined  hidonan, 
and  deeped  philofopher,  are,  above  the  red,  confpicu- 
oudy  eminent  in  this  great  quality.  The  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  rife  towards  perfedlion  according  to  that  meafure 
of  fimplicity  which  they  mingle  in  their  works  >  indeed 
they  are  all  inferior  to  the  Greek  models.  But  who 
will  deny  that  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  Te¬ 
rence,  Tully,  are  at  once  the  finipled  and  bed  of  Ro¬ 
man  writers  ?  unlefs  we  add  the  noble  annalid  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  after-tinies ;  who,  notwithdanding  the  politi¬ 
cal  turn  of  his  genius,  which  fometimes  interferes,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  this  great  quality,  and  by  it  far  fuperior  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  this  one  circumdance  that 
hath  railed  the  venciable  Dante,  the  father  of  modern 
poetry,  above  the  fiicceeding  poets  of  his  country,  who 
could  never  long  maintain  the  local  and  tempoiary  ho¬ 
nours  bedowed  upon  them  ;  but  have  fallen  under  that 
jud  neglea  which  time  will  ever  decree  to  thofe  who 
defert  a  jud  fimplicity  for  the  florid  colourings  ofdyle, 
contraded  phrafes,  affcaed  conceits,  the  mere  trapping's 
of  compofition  and  Gothic  ’minutl^.  It  is  this  hath 
given  to  Boileau  the  mod  lading  wreath  in  France,  and 
to  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  in  England  ;  efpeciaily  to 
the  former,  whofe  writings  contain  fpecimens  of  per¬ 
haps  the  pared  and  fimpled  Englifli  that  is  anywhere 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  Bible  or  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  As  It  appears  from  thefe  indances,  that  fim¬ 
plicity  is  the  only  univcrfal  charaaeridic  of  jud  writing, 
fo  the  fuper  ior  eminence  of  the  facred  Scriptures  in  this 
quality  hath  been  generally  acknowledged.  One  of 
the  greated  critics  in  antiquity,  hlmfelF  confpicuous 
in  the  fublime  and  fimple  manner,  hath  borne  this  tedi- 
mony  to  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  St  Paul  ;  and  by 
parity  of  reafon  we  mud  conclude,  that  had  he  been 
converfant  with  the  other  facred  writers,  his  tade  and 
candour  would  have  allowed  them  the  fame  encomium. 

It  hath  been  often  ol>feryed  even  by  writers  of  no 
mean  raiik,  that  the  »  Scriptures  fuffer  In  their  credit 
by  the  difadvaiitage  of  a  literal  verfion,  while  other  an¬ 
cient  writings  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  free  and  embel- 
liflied  tranflation.”  Butin  reality  thefe  gentlemens  con-. 
'Cern  is  ill-placed  and  groundlefs  ;  for  the  truth  is,  **  that 


to  read  Englifh,  and  brought  him  up  to  his  own  bufi- 
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nefs ;  but  meeting  with  a  fcientifical  pedlar,  who  like- 
wife  pra<dlfed  fortune,  telling,  young  Simpfon  by  his  af- 
fidance  and  advice  left  off  weaving,  and  profefied  adro- 
logy.  As  he  improved  in  knowledge,  however,  he  grew 
difguded  with  his  pretended  art  ;  and  renouncing  it, 
was  driven  to  fuch  difficulties  for  the  fubfidence  of  his 
family,  that  he  came  up  to  London,  where  he  worked 
as  a  weaver,  and  taught  mathematics  at  his  fpare  hours. 
As  his  fcholars  increafed,  his  abilities  became  better 
known,  and  he  publiflied  his  Treatife  on  Fluxions,  by 
fubfeription,  in  1737  :  in  1740,  he  publiflied  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Nature  arid  Laws  of  Chance  ;  and  EflTays 
in  Speculative  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  After  thefe 
appeared  his  Doftrine  of  Annuities  and  Reverfions  • 
Mathematical  Diflertations ;  Treatife  on  Algebra  ;  E- 
lements  of  Geometry  ;  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Sphe¬ 
rical  ;  Sele6l  Exercifes ;  and  his  Do6trine  and  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Fluxions,  which  he  profefTes  to  be  rather  a 
new  work,  than  a  fecond  edition  of  his  former  publica¬ 
tion  on  fluxions.  In  1743,  he  obtained  the  mathema- 
tical  profefTordiip  at  Woolwich  academy ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  when 
the  prefident  and  council,  in  confideration  of  his  mode- 
rate  circumftances,  were  pleafed  to  cxcufe  hh  admiffion- 
®  ke^ 
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liia  giving  bonds  for  the  fettled  future  pay- 
rnents.  At  the  academy  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  in 
^  ^  ^  infl rolling  the  pupils  who  were  the  immediate  objedls 

of  his  duty,  as  well  as  others  whom  the  fuperior  officers 
of  the  ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in 
his  houre.  In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  had  a  peculiar 
and  happy  addrefs,  a  certain  dignity  and  perfpicuity, 
tempered  with  fnch  a  degree  o^  mildneis,  as  engaged 
the  attention,  efteem,  and  fricndffiip,  oF  his  fcholars. 
He  therefore  acquired  great  applaiife  from  his  fuperiors 
in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty.  His  application  and  clofe 
confinement,  however,  injured  his  health.  EKeteife  and 
a  proper  regimen  were  preferibed  to  him,  but  to  little 
piirpofe  ;  for  his  fpirits  funk  gradually,  till  he  became 
incapable  of  performing  his  duty,  or  even  of  reading 
the  letters  of  bis  friends,  d'he  efTefts  of  this  decay  of 
nature'  were  greatly  increafed  by  vexation  of  mind,  ow¬ 
ing  to.  the  haughty  and  infulting  behaviour  of  his  fupe- 
rioi;  the  firft  profeffor  of  mathematics.  This  perfon^ 
greatly  his  inferior  in  mathematical  accomplifhments, 
did  what  he  could  to  make  his  fituation  uneafy,  and 
even  to  depreciate  him  in  the  public  opinion  :  but  it 
was  a  vain  endeavour,  and  only  ferved  to  deprefs  him- 
felf.  At  length  his  phyheians  advifed  his  native  air  for 
his  recovery,  and  he  fet  out  in  February  1761 ;  but  was 
fo  fatigued  by  his  journey,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Bof- 
v/orth,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  chamber,  and  grew  con¬ 
tinually  worfe  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  14th  qf  May,  in  the  5 id  year  of  his  age. 
'^SlMSON  (Dr  Robert),  profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was  born  in  the  year  1687 
of  a  refpedlable  family,  which  had  held  a  fmall  ellate  in 
the  county  of  Danerk  for  fome  generations.  He  was, 
we  think,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  family.  A  younger 
brother  was  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew’s,  and  is  known  by  fome  works  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  particularly  a  Differ tation  on  the  Nervous  Syftern, 
occafioned  by  the  Diffeftion  of  a  Brain  completely  Of- 
iilied. 

Dr  Simfon  w^as  educated  in  the  univeifity  of  Glaf- 
gow  under  the  eye  of  fome  of  his  relations  who  were 
profeffors.  Eager  after  knowledge,  he  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  all  his  ftiidies ;  and,  as  his  mind  did  not,  at 
the  very  firft  openings  of  fclence,  ftrlke  into  tliat  path 
wliich  afterwards  fo  ftrongly  attradlcd  him,  and  in 
which  he  proceeded  fo  far  almoft  without  a  companion, 
lie  acquired  in  every  walk  of  fcience  a  ftock  of  in¬ 
formation,  which,  though  it  had  never  been  much 
augmented  afterwards,  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
profcffional  man  in  any  of  his  ftifdics.  He  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  an  adept  in  the  philofophy 
and  theology  of  the  fehools,  was  able  to  liipply  the 
place  of  a  fick  relation  in  the  clafs  of  oriental  languages, 
was  noted  for  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  moil 
knowing  botanifts  of  his  time. 

Jt  was  during  his' theological  ftudies,  as  preparatory 
for  his  entering  into  orders,  that  mathematics  took  hold 
of  his  fancy.  He  ufed  to  tell  in  his  convivial  moments 
how  he  amufed  hlmlelf  when  preparing  his  exercifes 
for  the  divinity  hall.  When  tired  with  vague  fpccula- 
tion,  in  which  he  did  not  meet  with  certainty  to  re¬ 
ward  his  labours,  he  turned  up  a  book  of  oriental  phi- 
lology,  in  which  he  found  fomcthiiig  which  he  could 
dllcoyer  to  be  true  or  to  be  lalfe,  without  going  out  of 
the  line  of  ftudy  which  was  tK)  be  of  ultimate  ule  to 


him.  Sometimes  even  this  could  not  relieve  his  fatigiK*.  S 
He  then  had  rccourfe  to  mathematics,  which  never  fall-  ^ 
ed  to  fatisfy  and  refrefh  him.  For  a  long  while  he  re- 
ftn<fled  himfelf  to  a  very  moderate  ufe  of  tlie  cordial, 
fearing  that  he  would  foon  exhauft  the  fmall  ftock 
which  fo  limited  and  abftradl  a  fcience  could  yield  ; 
till  at  laft  he  found,  that  the  more  he  learned,  a 
wider  field  opened  to  his  view,  and  fcencs  that  were  in- 
exlianftible.  Becoming  acquainted  with  fnbjedls  far  be¬ 
yond  the  elements  of  the  fcience,  and  with  numbers  of 
names  celebrated  during  that  period  of  ardent  refearch 
all  over  Europe,  he  found  it  to  be  a  manly  and  impor¬ 
tant  ftudy,  by  which  he  tvas  as  likely  to  acquire  repu¬ 
tation  as  by  any  other.  About  this  time,  too,  a  pro- 
fpeet  began  to  open  of  making  mathematics  his  piofeffion 
for  life.  Pie  then  gave  himftlf  up  to  it  without  referve. 

His  original  incitement  to  this  ftudy  as  a  treat,  as 
fometliing  to  pleafe  and  refrefli  his  mind  in  the  midft  of 
fevercr  talks,  gave  a  particular  turn  to  his  mathematical 
ftudies,  from  which  be  never  could  afterwards  deviate. 
Perfpicuity  and  elegance  are  more  attainable,  and  more 
difcernible,  in  pure  geometry,  than  in  any  other  parts  of 
the  fcience  pf  meafiire.  To  this  therefore  lie  chiefly 
devoted  himfelf.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  preferred  the 
ancient  method  of  ftudying  pure  geometry,  and  even 
felt  a  diflike  to  the  Cavtcfian  method  of  fiibftituting 
fyinbols  for  operations  of  the  mind,  and  ft  ill  more  was 
he  difgufted  with  the  fubftitution  of  fymbols  for  the 
very  objeOfs  of  difeuffion,  for  lines,  fui  faces,  folids,  and 
their  affections.  He  was  rather  difpofed  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  an  algebraic  problem,  where  quantity  alone 
was  confidered,  to  fiibftitute  figure  and  its  affeftions 
for  the  algebraic  fymbols,  and  to  convert  the  algebraic 
formula  into  an  analogous  geometrical  theorem.  And 
he  came  at  laft  to  confider  algebraic  analyfis  as  little 
better  than  a  kind  of  mechanical  knack,  in  which  we 
proceed  without  ideas  of  any  kind,  and  obtain  a  refult 
without  meaning,  and  without  being  confeious  of  any 
procefs  of  reafor.ing,  and  therefore  without  any  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  truth.  And  there  is  no  denying,  that  if  ge¬ 
nuine  unfophifticated  tafte  alone  is  to  be  confulted.  Dr 
Simfon  was  in  the  right  :  for  though  it  muft  alio  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  reafoning  in  algebra  is  as  ftricl 
as  in  the  pureff  geometry  of  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  the 
expert  analyft  has  little  perception  of  it  as  he  goes  011, 
and  his  final  equation  is  not  felt  by  himfelf  as  the  refult 
of  ratiocination,  any  more  than  if  he  had  obtained  it  by 
PafeaPs  arithmetical  mill.  i'liis  does  not  in  the  leall 
diminifh  our  admiration  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  ;  for 
its  almoft  boundlefs  grafp,  its  rapid  and  certain  proce¬ 
dure,  and  the  delicate  metaphylics  and  great  addrefs 
which  may  be  difplayed  in  conducling  it.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  w^as  the  ground  of  the  ftrong  bias  of  Dr  Simfon’s 
mind  to  the  analyfis  of  the  ancient  geometers.  It  in¬ 
creafed  as  he  went  forward  ;  and  his  veneration  (we 
may  call  it  his  love  or  affetiion)  for  the  ancient  geometry 
w^as  carried  to  a  degree  of  idolatry.  His  chief  labours 
were  exerted  in  efforts  to  reftore  the  Works  of  the  an¬ 
cient  geometers ;  and  he  has  nowhere  bellowed  much 
pains  ill  advancing  the  modern  difeoveries  in  mathema¬ 
tics.  The  noble  inventions,  for  example,  of  fluxion's 
and  of  logar  ithms,  by  which  our  progrefs  in  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge,  and  in  the  ufeful  application  of  this 
knowledge,  is  fo  much  promoted,  attra6led  the  notice 
of  Dr  Simfon  ;  but  he  has  contented  himfelf  with  de¬ 
mon- 
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monflrating  their  truth  on  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  ancient  geometry.  Yet  was  he  very  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  modern  difeovenes  ;  and  there 
are  to  be  feen  among  his  papers  difculhoiis  and  invelU- 
gations  in  the  Cartefian  method,  which  (how  him  tho- 
roughly  acquainted  with  all  the  principles,  and  even  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  tours  de  main,  of  the  moll  refined  fymbolical 
analyfis  (a). 

About  the  ajfe  of  25  Dr  Si'mfon  was  chofen  regius 
profeflar  of  mathematics  in  tfie  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
He  went  to  London  immediately  after  his  appointmentj 
and  there  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  moft  eminent 
men  of  that  bright  era  of  Britiih  fcience.  Among  thefe 
he  always  mentioned  Captain  Halley  (the  celebrated 
Dr  Edmund  Halley)  with  particular  refped  ;  faying, 
that  he  had  the  moft  acute  penetration,  and  the  moft 
juft  talte  in  that  fcience,  of  any  man  he  had  ever  known. 

*a^ced.  Dr  Halley  has  ftrongly  examplified  both 
of  thefe  in  his  divination  of  the  work  of  Apollonius  de 
Seaione  Spatii,  and  the  8th  book  of  his  Conics^  and  in 
fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  theorems  in  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  Prtneipia.  Dr  Simfon  alfo  admired  the  wide  and 
mafterly  fteps  which  Newton  was  accuftomed  to  take  in 
his  inveftigations,  and  his  manner  of  fubftituting  geome¬ 
trical  figures  for  the  quantities  which  are  obferved  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  It  was  from  Dr  Simfon  that  the 
Writer  of  this  article  had  the  remarks  which  has  been 
oftener  than  once  repeated  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 

“  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  the 

Prtneipia  was  the  moft  important  propofition  that  had 
ever  been  exhibited  to  the  phyfico-mathematical  philo- 
fopher  j  and  he  ufed  always  to  illultrate  to  his  more 
advanced  fcholars  the  fuperiority  of  the  geometrical 
oyer  the  algebraic  analyfis,  by  comparing  the  folution 
given  by  Newton  of  the  inverfe  problem  of  centripetal 
forces,  in  the  42d  propofition  of  that  book,  with  the 
one  given  by  John  Bernoulli  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  i  y  i  j.  We  have  heard  him 
fay,  that  to  his  own  knowledge  Newton  frequentlyinvefti- 
pted  his  propofitions  in  the  fymbolical  way,  and  that 
Jt  was  owing  chiefly  to  Dr  Halley  that  they  did  not  fi¬ 
nally  appear  in  that  drefs.  But  if  Dr  Simfon  was  well 
informed,  we  think  it  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  the 
fymbolic  analyfis,  when  this  moft  fuccefsful  praaical  ar. 
tifl  (for  fo  we  muft  call  Newton  when  engaged  in  a  taflt 
of  difeovery)  found  it  conducive  either  to"  difpatch  or 
perhaps  to  his  very  progrefs. 

Returning  to  his  academical  chair,  Dr  Simfon  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  a  profefTor  for  more  than  50  years 
with  great  honour  to  the  univerlity  and  to  himielf. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  that  in  his  preledfions  he 
followed  ftri(5ily  the  Ruclidian  method  in  elementary 
geometry.  He  made  ufe  of  Theodofms  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  fpherical  trigonometry  In  the  higher  geome¬ 
try  he  preleAed  from  his  own  Conics ;  and  he  gave  a 
fmall  fpecimen  of  the  linear  problems  of  the  ancients 
by  explaining  the  properties,  fometimes  of  the  conchoid, 
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fometnncs  of  the  cifToid,  with  tlicir  application  to  the  Simfon. 
folution  of  fuch  problems.  In  the  more  advanced  clafs  ' 
he  was  accuftomed  to  give  Napier’s  mode  of  con- 
ceivi'ng  logarithms,  i.  e.  quantities  as  generated  by 
motion  ;  and  Mr  Cotes’s  view  of  them,  as  the  furos  of 
ratiunculae  ;  and  to  demonftrate  Newton’s  lemmas  con- 
ceniing  the  limits  of  ratios ;  and  then  to  give  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fiuxionary  calculus ;  and  to  finifti  hi's  courfe 
with  a  feleft  fet  of  propofitions  in  optics,  gnomonics, 
and  central  forces.  Ills  method  of  teaching  was  fimple 
and  perfplcuous,  his  elocution  clear,  and  his  manner 
e^y  and  impreffive.  He  had  the  refpeft,  and  ft  ill  more 
the  affe(ftion,  of  his  fcholars. 

With  refpeft  to  his  ftudies,  we  have  already  inform¬ 
ed  the  reader  that  they  got  an  early  bias  to  pure  geo- 
inetry,  and  to  the  elegant  but  fcrupulous  methods  of 
the  ancients. 

We  have  heard  Dr  Simfon  fay,  that  it  was  in  a  great 
mealure  owing  to  Dr  Halley  that  he  fo  early  direded 
ms  efforts  to  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  geometers* 

He  had  recommended  this  to  him,  as  the  moft  certain 
way  for  him,  then  a  very  young  man,  both  to  acquire 
reputation,  and  to  improve  his  own  knowledge  and  tafte, 
and  he  prefented  him  vyith  a  copy  ot  Pappuses  Mathe¬ 
matical  Collections,  enriched  with  fome  of  his  own  notes. 

The  perfpicuity  of  the  ancient  geometrical  aualyfis,  and 
a  certain  elegance  in  the  nature  of  the  folutions  which 
It  affords,  efpecially  by  means  of  the  local  theorems, 
foon  took  firm  hold  of  his  fancy,  and  made  him,  with 
the  fanguine  expedation  of  a  yciing  man,  direft  his 
very  firft  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  this  in  toto;  and  the 
reftoration  of  Euclid’ s  Porifms  was  the  firft  talk  which 
he  fet  liimfelf.  The  accomplifhed  geometer  knows  what 
a  defperate  taflc  this  was,  from  the  fcantv  and  mutilated 
account  which  we  have  of  this  work  in  a  fingle  paffage 
of  Pappus.  ^  It  was  an  ambition  which  nothing  but  fuc- 
cefs  could  juftify  in  fo  young  an  adventurer.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  fo  early  as  1718  feemed  to  have  been  in 
complete  poffeffion  of  this  method  of  inveftigation, 
vyhich  was  conlidered  by  the  eminent  geometers  of  an- 
tiquity  as  their  fureft  guide  through  the  labyrinths  of 
the  higher  geometry.  Dr  Simfon  gave  a  fpecimen  of 
his  difeovery  in  1723  in  the  Philofophical  Trapfac- 
tions.  And  after  this  time  he  ceafed  not  from  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  recover  that  choice  colledion  of  Porifms 
which  Euclid  had  colledled,  as  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
m  the  folution  of  difficult  queftions.  What  fome  of 
thefe  muft  have  been  was  pointed  out  to  Dr  Simfon  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  general  propofition  of  Pappus, 
which  he  has  reftored.  Others  were  pointed  out  bv  the 
lemmas  which  Pappus  has  given  as  helps  to  the  young 

mathematician  towards  their  demonftration.  And,  be¬ 
ing  thus  in  poffeffion  of  a  confiderable  number,  their 
mutual  relations  pointed  out  a  fort  of  fvftem,  of  which 
thefe  made  a  part,  and  of  which  the  blanks  now  re¬ 
mained  to  be  filled  up. 

Dr  Simfon,  having  thus^gained  his  favourite  point, 

had 
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^  III  (K  f  '•equefted  him  to  examine  an  account  which  he 

gave  him  of  what  he  thought,  a  new  curve  (a  conchoid  having  a  circle  for  its  bafe).  Dr  Simfon  ’v  burned  It 
next  day  with  a  regular  lift  of  its  leading  properties,  and  the  inveftigation  of  fuch  4s  he  thought  ids  i’hoL- 
would  not  fo  eafily  trace  In  this  hafty  fcrawl  the  lines  related  to  the  circle  were  fanuIiarVconSe  a 
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Sin.fo-.  had  Iciiure  tx>  tm-n  Ills  attention  to  the  other  v/orka  of 

-  the  ancient  geometers,  and  the  porlfnis  of  Euclid  now 

had  only  an  occafional  lhare.  The  loci  pfam  of  Apol- 
jonliis  was  anotlier  talk  which  he  very  early  engaged  in, 
and  completed  about  the  year  1738.  But,  after  it  was 
printed,  he  imagined  that  he  had  not  given  the 
propofitiones  of  Apollonius,  and  in  theprecife  fpirit  and 
order  of  that  author.  The  imprelTion  lay  by  him  for 
fome  years  ;  and  it  was  with  qreat  rehiAance  that  he 
yielded  to  the  iiitreaties  of  his  mathematical  friends, 
and  piiblifiied  the  work,  in  1746,  with  forae  emenda¬ 
tions,  where  he  thought  he  had  deviated  fariheil  from 
his  author.  He  quickly  repented  of  this  fcaiity  con- 
cefiion,  and  recalled  what  he  could  of  the  fmall  number 
^  of  copies  which  he  had  given  to  the  bookfellers,  and  the 
imprefhon  again  lay  by  him  for  years.  He  afterwards 
re-corrc<fi:ed  the  work,  and  ftill  with  fome  rehidlance 
allowed  it  to  come  abroad  as  the  Reftitutlon  of  Apol¬ 
lonius.  The  public,  however,  had  not  been  fo  falli- 
dioiis  as  Dr  Simfon,  and  the  work  had  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  he  was  now  confidered  as  one  of  the  hril 
and  the  mod  elegant  geometers  of  the  age  :  for,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  had  publiQied  his  Conic  Sedions,  a 
work  of  uncommon  merit,  whether  we  confider  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  complete  rcllitution  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Apollonius,  PerirsEUs,  or  as  an  excellent  fyllem 
of  this  important  part  of  mathematics.  It  is  marked 
with  the  fame  features  as  the  loci  plants  the  moft  anxious 
folicitude  to  exhibit  the  very  text  of  Apollpnlns,  even 
in  the  propofit ions  belonging  to  the  books  which  4iad 
been  completely  loft.  Thefe  could  be  recovered  in  no 
other  way  but  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  precife 
plan  propofed  by  the  author,  and  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  author  had  accurately  accomplifhed 
this  plan.  In  this  manner  did  Vivlani  proceed  in  the 
frrft  attempt  which  was  made  to  reftore  the  conics  of 
Apollonius  ;  and  he  has  given  113  a  detail  of  the  procefs 
of  his  coiijedures,  by  which  wc  may  form  an  opinion 
of  its  juftnefs,  and  of  the  probability  how  far  he  has 
attained  the  defircd  obje<ft.  Dr  Simfon’s  view  in  his 
performance  was  fomethlng  different,  deviating  a  little 
in  this  one  cafe  from  his  general  track.  Pie  was  not 
altogether  pleafed  with  the  wenk  of  Vivlani,  even  as 
augmented  by  the  eighth  book  added  by  Halley,  and  his 
wifh  was  to  reftore  the  ancient  original.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  an  aeadem-cal  text  book  for  conic  feftions 
was  much  wanted.  He  was  much  diffatisfted  with  thofp 
in  common  ufe  and  he  was  not  infenfibleof  the  advan¬ 
tage  refiilting  from  the  confideration  of  thefe  feftions, 
independent  o£  the  cone  firft  introduced  by  Dr  Wallis. 
He  therefore  compofed  this  excellent  treatife  as  an 
elementary  book,  not  to  fuperfede,  but  to  prepare  for 
the  ftudy  of  Apollonius ;  and  accordingly  accommodates 
it  to  this  purpofe,  and  gives  feveral  important  propofi- 
tions  in  theii  proper  places,  exprefsiy  as  rejlitutions  of 
Apollonius^  whom  he  keeps  cdnftantly  in  viev/  through 
the  wPole  work. 

Much  about  this  time  Dr  Simfon  ferlouily  began  to 
prepare  a  perfect  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  v/hich  he  had,  by  this  time 
acquired  with  all  the  original  works,  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
meters,  and  their  ancient  commentators  and  critics,  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  hope  that  he  could  reftore  to  his  ori¬ 
ginal  luftre  this  leader  in  mathematical  fcience  ;  and  the 
srrors  which  had xrept  into  this,  celebrated  work,  and 


which  ftill  remained  In  it,  appeared  of  magnitude  fufff- 
cient  to  merit  the  moft  careful  efforts  for  their  removal. 
The  DATA  alfo,  which  were  in  like  manner  the  intro- 
duffion  to  the  whole  art  of  geometrical  inveftigation, 
feemed  to  call  more  loudly  for  liis  amending  hand.  For 
it  appears  that  the  Saracens,  v.  ho  have  preferved  to  us 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  haVe  contented  themfelves 
with  admiring  thefe  celebrated  works,  and) have  availed 
themfelves  of  the  knowledge  which  they  contain  ;  but 
they  have  ftiown  no  inclination  to  add  to  the  flock,  or 
to  promote  the  fciences  which  they  had  received.  I'hey 
could  not  do  any  thing  without  the  lynthetical  books 
of  the  geometers  ;  but,  not  meaning  to  go  beyond  the 
difeoveries  which  they  had  made,  they  negledled  all  the 
books  which  related  to  the  analytic  art  alone,  and  the 
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reateft  part  of  them  (about  25  out  of  30)  have  irre¬ 
coverably  perifhed.  The  data  of  Euclid  have  fortu¬ 
nately  been  preferved,  but  the  book  was  negle£led,  and 
the  only  ancient  copies,  which  are  but  three  or  four,  are 
miferably  erroneous  and  mutilated.  Fortunately,  it  is 
no  very  arduous  matter  to  reinftate  this  work  in  its  orh 
ginal  perfection.  The  plan  is  prccife,  both  in  its  extent 
and  its  method.  It  had  been  reftored,  therefore,  with 
fuccefs  by  more  than  one  author.  But  Dr  Simfon’s 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  analytical  fyftein  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  many  occafions  for  amendment.  He 
therefore  made  its  inftitution  a  joint  talk  with  that  of 
the  elements.  All  the  lovers  of  true  geometry  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  obligations  to  him  for  the  edition 
of  the  Elements  and  data  which  he  publifhed  about 
1758.  The  text  is  correCled  with  the  moft  judicious 
and  fcrupulous  care,  and  the  notes  are  ineftimable,  both 
for  their  information,  and  for  the  tendency  which  they 
muft  have  to  form  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  to  a  true 
judgment  and  tafte  in  mathematical  fubjeCls,  The  more 
accomplilhed  reader  will  perhaps  be  femetimes  difpofed 
to  fmile  at  the  axiom  which  feems  to  pervade  the  notes, 

“  that  a  work  of  Euclid  muft  be  fuppofed  without  ej"- 
ror  or  defeCl.”  If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  Euclid  has 
been  obli  >ed  to  his  editor  in  more  inftances  than  one. 
Nor  ftiould  his  greateft  admirers  think  it  impoffible  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  a  geometrical 
truth  ftiould  occur  to  one  ot  thefe  latter  days,  which  . 
efcaped  the  notice  of  even  the  Eincean  Euclid.  Such 
merit,  however,  Dr  Simfon  nowhere  claims,  but  lays 
every  blame  of  error,  omiftion,  or  obfeurity,  to  the 
charge  of  Proclus,  Theon,  and  other  editors  and  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  renowned  Grecian, 

I'here  is  another  work  of  Apollonius  on  w^hich  Dr 
Simfon  has  beftowed  great  pains,  and.  has  reftored,  as 
we  imagine,  omnibus  numeris  perfedumy  viz.  the  Sectio 
i>ETERMiNATA  ;  ojic  o£  tliofc  performances  which  are 
of  indifpenfable  ufe  in  the  application  of  the  ancient  au- 
alyfis.  'Fhis'  alio  feems  to  have  been  an  early  taftt,  tho’ 
we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  labours  on  it.  It  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death,  being  then  publifhed 
along  with  the  great  w^ork,  the  Porifms  of  Euclid,  at 
the  expence  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  a  noblenian  in¬ 
timately  converfant  with  the  ancient  geometry,  and 
zealous  for  its  reception  among  the  mathematicians  of 
the  prefent  age.  He  had  kept  up  a  coiiftant  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dr  Simfon  on  mathematical  fubjefls  ;  ‘ 
and  at  his  death  in  1768,  engaged  Mr  Clow  profeffor  • 
of  logic  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  whofe  care 
the  Doctor  had  left  all  his  valuable  papers,  to  make  a 

ftlec- 
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of  fuch  as  would  ferv<?  to  fupport  and  increafo  employ  principles  which  were  not  oF  r 


(  his  well  earned  reputation  as  the  Restorer  of  an 
cient  Geometry. 

^  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  Dr 
Simfon’s  labours  in  thefe  works,  becaiife  hia  manner  of 
execution,  while  it  docs  honour  to  his  inventive  pow¬ 
ers,  and  fiiows  his  juft  tafte  in  mathematical  compofi- 
tion,  alfo  confirms  our  former  aflertion,  that  he  carried 
his  relpea  for  the  ancient  geometers  to  a  degree  of 
fupeiftitious  idolatry,  and  that  his  fancy,  unchecked, 
"viewed  them  as  incapable  of  error  or  imperfeiftion. 
This  is  diftinaiy  to  be  feen  in  the  emendations  which 
he  has  given  of  the  texts,  particularly  in  his  editions 
of  Euclid.^  Not  only  every  imperfedion  of  the  read- 
is  aferibed  to  the  ignorance  of  copyifts,  and  every 
indifti*n<ftnefs  in  the  conception,  inconclulivcnefs  in  the 
rcafoning,  and  defed  in  the  method,  is  aferibed  to  the 
ignorance  or  miftake  of  the  commentators ;  but  it  is 
all  along  alTumed  tliat  the  work  was  per.^ed  in  its  kind ; 
and  that  by  exhibiting  a  perfedl  v'-ork,  we  reftore  the 
genuine  original.  This  is  furely  gratuitous  j  and  it  is 
very  polTible  that  it  has,  in  fomc  inftances,  made  Dr 
Simfon  lad  of  his'  anxious  purpofe,  and  give  us  even 
a  better  than  the  original,  "it  has  undoubtedly  made 
him  fail  in  wh^t  /houU  have  been  his  great  purpofe,  viz< 
to  give  the  world  a  conneaed  fyftem  of  the  ancient 
geometrical  analyfis ;  fuch  as  would,  in  the  firft  place, 
exhibit  it  in  its  moft  engaging  form,  elegant,  perfpicu- 
oiis,  and  comprehenfive  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  fuch 
as  fiiould  engage  the  mathematicians  of  the  prefent  age 
to  adopt  it  as  tlie  moft  certain  and  fuccefsful  conduc¬ 
tor  in  thofe  laborious  and  difficult  refearches  in  which 
the  demands  of  modern  fcience  continually  engage 
them.  And  this  might  have  been  expedled,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  fpeculative  geometry  at  leaft,  from  a  perfon  of 
fuch  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  figure, 
and  who  had  fo  eminently  fucceeded  in  the  many  trials 
which  he  had  made  of  its  powers.  We  might  have  ex- 
pedled  that  he  would  at  leaft  have  exhibited  in  one  fy- 
ftematic  point  of  vlew%  what  the  ancients  had  done  in 
feveral  detached  branches  of  the  fcience,  and  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  in  the  fi^lution  of  the  feveral  fuc“ 
ceflive  clafies  of  problems  ;  and  we  might  have  hoped, 
that  he  would  have  inftruefted  us  in  what  manner^ we 
ihould  apply  that  method  to  the  folution  of  problems 
of  a  more  elevated  kind,  daily  prefented  to  us  in  the 
queftions  of  phyfico.mathematical  fcience.  By  this  he 
would  have  acquired  diftinguifhed  honour,  and  fcience 
would  have  received  the  moft  valuable  improvement. 
But  Dr  Simfon  has  done  little  of  all  this ;  and  w^e  cam 
not  fay  that  great  helps  have  been  derived  from  his  la. 
hours  by  the  eminent  mathematicians  of  this  age,  who 
are  fuccefsfully  occupied  in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  nature,  or  in  improving  the  arts  oflife.  He  has  in¬ 
deed  contributed  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
fpeculative  mathematician,  who  is  more  delighted  with 
the  confeious  exercife  of  his  own  real'oiiing  powers,  than 
with  the  final  refiilt  of  his  refearciics.  Yet  w^e  are  not 
^ven  certain  that  Dr  Simfon  has  done  this  fo  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  wllhed  and  hoped.  He  has  not  engaged  the 
liking  of  mathematicians  to  this  analyfis,  by  prefenting 
it  in  the  moft^  agreeable  form.  His  own  extreme  am 
xiety  to  tread  in  the  very  footfteps  of  the  original  au¬ 
thors,  has,  in  a  thoufand  inftances,  precluded  him  from 
tafing^his  own  extenfive  knowledge,  vhat  he  might  not 
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that  ot  the  queftion  in  hand.  Thus,  of  neceffity,  did 
the  method  appear  trammelled.  We  are  deterred  from 
employing  a  procefs  which  appears  to  reftrain  us  in  the 
application  ot  the  knowdedoje  which  we  have  already 
acquired  ;  and,  difgufied  with  the  tedious,  and  perhaps 
indireift  path,  by  which  we  miift  arrive  at  an  obicdl 
wmich  we  fee  clearly  over  the  hedge,  and  which  we 
could  reach  by  a  few  fteps,  of  the  fecurity  of  which 
we  are  otherwife  perfeaiy  affured.  Thefe  prepoflef- 
fions  are  indeed  founded  on  miftake  ;  but  the  miftake  is 
fuch,  that  all  fall  into  it,  till  experience  has  enlarged 
their  views.  This  circumftaiice  alone  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  mathematicians  from  acquiring  that  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  analyfis  which  would  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  refearches  with  certainty,  difpatch,  and 
delight.  It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that 
this  eminent  genius  has  occupied,  in  this  fuperftitioiis 
palieology,  a  long  and  bufy  life,  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  original  works  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
world,  and  honour  to  himfelf. 

^  Our  readers  will,  it  is  hoped,  confider  thefe  obferva- 
tions  as  of  general  fcientrfic  importance,  and  as  inti- 
matety  conneded  with  the  hiftoiy  of  mathematics  ;  and 
therefore  as  not  improperly  introduced  in  the  biogra¬ 
phical  account  of  one  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  on 
this  fcience.  Dr  Simion  claimed  our  notice  as  a  ma- 
themarician  ;  and  his  affedionate  admiration  o^  the  an¬ 
cient  analyfis  IS.  the  prominent  feature  of  hia  literary 
charader.^  By  this  he  is  known  all  over  EiiroDe  ;  and 
ni6  name  is  never  mentioned  by  any  foreign  author  with¬ 
out  fome  very  honourable  alhifion  to  his  diftinguifhed 
geometrical  elegance  and  fla'll.  Dr  James  Moor,  pro- 
feflor  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  no  lefii 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  ancient  geometry  than 
for  Ills  profeffional  talents,  put  the  following  appofi<-e 
infcnption  below  a  portrait  of  Dr  Simfon  : 

Geometriam,  sun  Tyranno  barbaro  sjeva 
SeRVITUTE  DIU  SQ^UALENTEBt,  in  LiBERTATEM 
Et  DECUS  ANTIQITUM  VlNDlCAVlT 
Un  US. 


Yet  It  miift  not  be  underftood  that  Dr  Simfon’s  pre- 
dileftion  for  the  geometrical  aiialybs  of  the  ancients  did 
io  far  miilead  Kim  as  to  make  him  negka  the  fymho. 
heal  analyfis  of  the  prefent  times ;  on  the  contrary,  h-> 
was  completely  mailer  of  it,  as  has  been  already  obfer' 
ved,  and  frequently  employed  it.  In  his  academical 
lectures  to  the  Undents  of  his  upper  clafies,  he  ufed  to 
point  out  Its  proper  province  (which  he  by  no  mea^s  li¬ 
mited  by  a  fcanty  boundary),  and  in  what  cafes  it  might 
be  applied  with  fafety  and  advantage  even  to  queftior.s 
of  pure  geometrj^  He  once  honoured  the  writer  of 
this  article  with  the  fight  of  a  very  fhort  differtation  on 
this  fubjea  (perhaps  the  one  referred  to  in  the  preface  to 
his  Conic  Seftions).  In  this  piece  he  was  perhaps  more 
liberal  than  the  mofl  aealoiis  pattifans  of  the  fymbolical 
•analyfis  could  defire,  admitting  as  a  fufEcient  equation 

of  the  Conic  Seftions  L  =  — ,  where  L  is  the  /aiuf 


reaum,  x  is  the  diflance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from 
the  focus,  p  is  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  focus 
to  the  tangent  in  the  given  point,  and  c  is  the  chord  of 
the  equicurve  circle  drawn  thro’  the  focus.  Unfortu- 
iiately  this  diireitation  was  not  found  among  his  pa- 
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Simfon.  pers.  He  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Analytical  Works 
Qf  Jvlr  Cotes,  and  of  the  two  Bernoullis.  He  was  con- 
fulted  by  Mr  M^Laurln  during  the  progrefs  of  his  ine- 
illmable  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  reputation  of  that  work.  The  fpirit  of 
that  moft  ingenious  algebraic  demondration  of  the  flu¬ 
xions  of  a  rectangle,  and  the  very  procefs  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  Is  the  fame  with  Dr  SImfon’s  in  his  difTortation 
on  the  limits  of  quantities.  It  was  therefore  from  a 
thorough  acquaintanee  with  the  fubjeft,  and  by  a  juft 
tafte,  that  he  was  induced  to  prefer  his  favourite  analy- 
lis,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  exhort  mathematici¬ 
ans  to  employ  it  in  Its  own  fphere,  and  not  to  become 
ignorant  of  geometry,  while  they  fuccefs Fully  employ¬ 
ed  the  fymboHcal  analyfis  In  cafes  which  did  not  require 
it,  and  which  fuflfered  by  Its  admifiion.  It  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  however,  that  In  his  later  years,  the  clif- 
guft  which  he  felt  at  the  artificial  and  flovenly  employ¬ 
ment  on  fiibjecfts  of  pure  geometry,  foiiietimes  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  even  looking  at  the  moft  refined  and  in¬ 
genious  improvements  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Euler,  D^Alembert,  and 
other  eminent  mafters.  But,  when  properly  informed 
of  them,  he  never  failed  to  give  them  their  due  praife  ; 
and  we  remember  him  fpeaking,  in  terms  of  great  fa- 
tisfaeftion,  of  an  improvement  of  the  Infinitefimal  cal- 
Guliis,  by  D’Alembert  and  De  la  Grange,  in  their  re- 
foarches  concerning  the  propagation  of  found,  and  the 
vibrations  of  miifieal  cords. 

And  that  Dr  Simfon  not  only  was  mafter  of  this  cal¬ 
culus  and  the  fymboHcal  calculus  in  general,  but  held  them 
in  proper  efteem,  appears  from  two  valuable  difterta- 
tions  to  be  found  in  his  pofthumous  works;  the  one  on 
logarithms,  and  the  other  on  the  limits  of  ratios.  I'he 
laft,  In  particular,  (hows  how  completely  he  was  fatis- 
fied  with  refpeCl  to  the  folid  foundation  of  the  method 
of  fluxions ;  and  it  contains  an  elegant  and’  ftridl  de- 
monftration  of  all  the  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  the  method  by  its  illuftrious  author  to  the  ob- 
jeAs  of  pure  geometry. 

We  hoped  to  have  given  a  much  more  complete  and 
iiiftrudlive  account  of  this  eminent  geometer  and  his 
works,  by  the  aid  of  a  perfon  fully  acquainted  wdth 
both,  and  able  to  appreciate  their  value ;  but  an  acci¬ 
dent  has  deprived  us  of  this  afliftance,  when  It  was  too 
late  to  procure  an  equivalent :  and  we  muft  reqiieft  our 
readers  to  accept  of  this  very  imperfect  account,  lince 
w^e  cannot  do  juftiee  to  Dr  Simfon’s  merit,  unlefs  al- 
moft  equally  converfant  in  all  the  geometry  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks. 

The  life  of  a  literary  man  rarely  teems  with  anecdote; 
and  a  mathematician,  devoted  to  his  ftudies,  is  perhaps 
more  abftrafted  than  any  other  perfon  from  the  ordina¬ 
ry  occurrences  of  life,  and  even  the  ordinary  topics  of 
converfation.  Dr  Simfon  was  of  this  clafs  ;  and,  having 
never  married,  lived  entirely  a  college  life.  Having  no 
occafion  for  the  commodious  houfe  to  which  his  place 
in  the  univerfity  intitled  him,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
chambers,  good  indeed,  and  fpacious  enough  for  his 
fober  accommodation,  and  for  receiving  his  choice  col- 
ledlion  of  mathematical  writers,  but  without  any  deco¬ 
ration  or  commodious  furniture.  His  official  fervant 
fufficed  for  valet,  footman,  and  chambermaid.  As  this 
retirement  was  entirely  devoted  to  ftudy,  he  entertained 
no  company  in  his  chambers,  but  in  a  neighbouring 


houfe,  where  his  apartment  was  facred  to  him  and  his  S'mfont. 
guefts.  I 

Having  in  early  life  devoted  himfelf  to  the  reftoratlon 
of  tlie  works  of  the  ancient  geometers,  he  ftudled  them 
with  unremitting  attention  5  and,  retiring  from  the  pro- 
mifeuous  intercourfe  of  the  world,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  a  fmall  fociety  of  intimate  friends,  with  whom  lie 
could  lay  afide  every  reftraint  of  ceremony  or  referve,  and 
Indulge  in  all  the  Innocent  frivolities  of  lire.  Every  Friday 
evening  was  fpent  in  a  party  at  whift,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
celled,  and  took  delight  in  inilriufting  others,  till,  in- 
ci*eafing  years  made  him  lefs  patient  with  the  diilnefs  of 
a  fcliolar.  The  card-party  was  followed  by  an  hour  or 
two  dedicated  folely  to  playful  converfation.  In  like 
manner,  every  Saturday  he  had  a  lefs  fele£l  party  to 
dinner  at  a  houfe  about  a  mile  from  town.  The  Doc¬ 
tor’s  long  life  gave  him  occafion  to  fee  the  dramatis 
perfona  of  this  little  theatre  feveral  times  completely 
changed,  while  he  continued  to  give  it  a  perfonal  iden¬ 
tity  :  fo  that,  without  any  defign  or  wifh  of  his  own, 
it  became,  as  it  were,  his  own  houfe  and  his  own  fami¬ 
ly,  and  went  by  his  name.  In  this  ftate  did  the  prefent 
wunter  firft  fee  it,  wuth  Dr  Simfon  as  its  father  and 
head,  refpeefted  and  beloved  by  every  branch  ;  for,  as  it 
was  For  relaxation,  and  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
acknowledged  fuperiority,  that  he  continued  this  habit 
of  his  early  youth  ;  and  as  his  notions  “  of  a  fine  talk’^ 
did  not  confift  in  the  pleafure  of  having  “  tofled  and 
gored  a  good  many  to-day,”  his  companions  were  as 
much  at  their  eafe  as  he  wllhed  to  be  himfelf ;  and  it. 
was  no  fmall  part  of  their  entertainment  (and  of  his  too),, 
to  fmile  at  thofe  innocent  deviations  from  common 
forms,  and  thofe  miftakes  with  refpeft  to  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  which  an  almoft  total  retirement  from  the  world,, 
and  Incefiant  occupation  in  an  abftra(ft  fcience,  caufed. 
this  venerable  prefident  frequently  to  exhibit.  'Fliefe^ 
are  remembered  with  a  more  affe(fting  regret,  that  they 
are  now  with  the  days  that  are  paft,”  than  the  moft. 
pithy  apophthegms,  ufhered  in  with  an  emphatical, 

“  Why,  Sir!”  or  ‘‘  No,  Sir  I”  which  precludes  all  reply.. 

Dr  Simfon  never  exerted  his  prefidial  authority,  unlefs 
it  were  to  check  fome  infringement  of  good  breeding,  or 
any  thing  that  appeared  unfriendly  to  religion  or  purity 
of  manners  ;  for  thefe  he  had  the  higlieft  reverence.  We. 
have  twice  heard  himfing  (he  had  a  fi^e  voice  and  moft. 
accurate  ear)  fome  lines  of  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  divine, 
geometer,  and  each  time  the  rapturous  tear  Hood  in  his 
eye. 

But  we  afle  the  reader’s  pardon  for  this  digreflion;  it 
is  not  however  ufelefs,  lincc  it  paints  the  man  as  much  as 
any  recital  of  his  ftudies  ;  and  to  his  acquaintances  we 
are  certain  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  memorandum. 

To  them  it  was  often  matter  of  regret,  that  a  perfon  of 
fuch  eminent  talents,  which  would  have  made  him  fhine 
equally  in  any  line  of  life,  fhould  have  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  fo  completely  devoted  to  a  ftudy  which  abftra£lcd. 
him  from  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  men,  unfitted  him  for. 
the  a(ftive  enjoyment  of  life,  and  kept  him  out  of  thofe 
walks  which  they  frequented,  and  where  they  would  have 
rejoiced  to  meet  him. 

Dr  Simfon.  was  of  an  advantageous  ftature,  with  a 
fine  countenance ;  and  even  in  his  old  age  had  a  grace¬ 
ful  carriage  and  manner,  and  always,  except  when  in 
mourning,  drefied  in  white  cloth.  ITe  was  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  difpofitiQD;  viad  though  he  did  not  make  the  firii 

advances 
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Sin, 

Sinai. 
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enjoyed  a  long  coiirfe  of  iminterriipted  health  •  but  to  nf  r^T  ^  P  ^^^^boiit  it ;  and  luch  were  the  hopes 

?A - A" SK.S: 


and  was  obliged  to  employ  an  affiftant  in  his  profcffional 
labours  for  a  few  years  preceding  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  left  to  the  urn- 
verlity  his  valuable  library,  which  is  now  arranped  apart 
from  the  reft  of  the  books,  and  the  public  ufe  of  it  is 
limited  by  particular  rules.  It  is  confidered  as  the  moll 
choice  colleaion  of  mathematical  books  and  manufcripts 
in  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  them  are  rendered  doubly 
valuable  by  Dr  Simfon’s  notes. 

SIN,  a  breach  or  tranfgreffion  of  fome  divine  law  or 
command. 

SINAI,  or  Sin  A,  a  famous  mountain  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  upon  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofes.  It 
itands  in  a  kind  of  peiiinfula,  formed  by  the  two  arms 
ot  the  Red  Sea,  one  of  which  ftretches  out  towards  tlie 
north,  and  is  called  the  Gulph  of  Kolfum;  the  other  ex- 
tends  towards  the  eaft,  and  is  called  the  Gulph  of  Elan, 
or  the  hlamfjlj  Sea,  At  this  day  the  Arabians  call 
Mount  Sinai  by -the  name  of  Tor,  that  is,  tire  “  m.oHii- 
tain,  by  way  of  excellence  ;  or  Gibel  or  Ttbel  Moufa, 
the  mountain  of  Mofes.’’  It  is  26c  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  generally  it  requires  a  journey  of  ten  days  to  travel 
thither.  Ihe  wildernefs  of  Sinai,  where  the  Ifraelites 


offered  L-  joo  Sterling  to  defray  the  expences  of  jour- 
ney  to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  undertake  to  co- 
py  them.  No  man,  we  believe,  undertook  this  tall<  : 
and  the  accurate  Danilh  traveller  Niebuhr  found  no 
writings  there  but  the  names  of  pcrfons  who  had  vlf.ted 
the^place  from  curiofity,  and  of  Egyptians  who  had 
choicn  to  be  buried  in  that  region. 

SINAPIS,  Mustard,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  plants 
e  onpiig  to  the  clafs  ot  tetratlynamia,  and  to  the  or- 
der  oflihquofa ;  a.^d  in  the  natural  fyRem  ranged  under 
the  3yth  order,  Siliquof.^.  The  calyx  confifts  of  four 
expndmg  flrap-ftaped  deciduous  leaves ;  the  uiigues  or 
bafes  of  the  ^»tals  are  ftraight  ;  two  glandules  between 
the  fhortcr  llamma  and  pillillum,  alfo  between  the 

longer  and  the  ca^x.  There  are  1 7  fpecics ;  the  arven- 
fis,  onemalis,  brafficata,  alba,  nigra,  pvrenaica,  publT- 
cens,  cbinenfis,  juncea,  enicoides,  allioni,  liifpanica,  mil- 
lefoha,  incana,  laevigata-,  ceniua,  and  japonica.  Three 
yeii^s^^^  Britain  ;  the  alba,  nigra,  and  ar. 

I.  The  alba,  or  white  milliard,  which  is  generally  cul- 
tivated  as  a  falad  herb  for  winter  andfprintr  ufe.  This- 
rifes  with  a  branched  hairy  ftalk  two  fee"t  high  ;  the' 


continued  incamped  for  almoll  a  year,  and  where  Mofes  leaves  are  decDlv  iao-o-ed  high  ;  the 

ereaed  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  is  confiderably  flowers  are 

elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  country  ;  and  the  afeent  branches  ft at  the  end  of  the 

to  It  IS  by  a  very  crapy  way,  the  greateft  part  of  which  have  foilr  yellow  let"  k’in  ^form  footftalks  ;  they 

IS  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  then  one  comes  to  a  lai-o-p  fn  i  j  /  i  ^  ^  lorm  of  a  erofs,  which  are 

of  ground,  which  is  a  plain  fiirroiinded  on  all  fldes  by  fed,  obhque^ S  ^’"the  '‘'“d  "'‘‘ft 

.  ^  .  r  T  ’  generally  contain  four 
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rocks  and  eminences,  whofe  length  is  nearly  12  miles. 
1  owards  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  on  the  north  fide, 
tvvo  high  mountains  ftiow-  themfelves,  the  liigheft;  of 
which  IS  called  Sinai  and  the  other  fforei.  The  tops  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai  have  a  very  fteep  afeent,  and  do  not 
and  upon  much  ground,  in  comparifon  to  their  extra- 
ordmary  height :  that  of  Sinai  is  at  leaft  onc-third  part 

"P‘'ght 

IW  German  mHes  and  a  half  up  the  mountain 
itands  the  convent  of  St  Catharine.  •  The  body  of  this 
monaftery  is  a  budding  120  feet  in  length  and  almoft 
as  many  in  breadth.  Before  it  Hands  another  fmall 
building,  in  which  is  the  only  gate  of  the  convent. 


white  feeds. 

2.  The  nigra,  or  common  muftard,  which  is  fiyouent- 
ly  found  growing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain,, 
but  IS  alfo  cu  tivated  in  fields  for  the  feed,  of  which 
the  fauce  ca  ed  mujarj  is  made.  This  rifes  with  a 

arek^ae^  'Xalk  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  larp,  rough  and  very  like  thofe  of  turnip  ;  .the 

a^fin  ft  ""'ft'*'  t"’’  The  Lwers 

oftiTK  ’  .Gfrowm  fpikedelufters  at  the  end 

otthe  branches;  they  have  four  petals  placed  in  form 
of  a  crofs,  and  are  fueceeded  by  I'mooth  four-cornered 


3.  1  he  arvenfis,  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in 

which  z  hTr.i:  svx  » “"'-“■V 

here.  At  other  times,  whatever  is  introduced  Sin  Of  this 

the  convent,  whether  men  or  provifions,  is  drawn  up  by  with  cut  the  oX*  ^  the  one 

flip  rnof  in  o  __  .Vi  ,  ,  -  ^  Other  With  cntirc  leaves;  The  ftalks  rife 


,  r .  .  IS  Lirdwn  up  oy 

the  roof  in  a  ballcet,  and  with  a  cord  and  a  pulley.  The 
whole  building  is  of  hewn  ftone ;  which,  in  fuch  a  de- 

lert,  mult  have  coft  prodigious  expence  and  pains.  Near 

this  chapel  ilTues  a  fountain  of  very  good  frefo  water  • 
it  |s  looked  upon  as  miraculous  by  fome  who  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  water  can  flow  from  the  brow  of  fo  high  and 
barren  a  mountain.  Five  or  fix  paces  from  it  they 
Ihow  a  ftone,  the  height  of  which  is  four  or  five  feet,  and 

Xay,  is  the  very  Hone 
whence  Mofes  caufed  the  water  to  gufh  out.  Its  co- 
lour  IS  of  a  fpotted  grey,  and  it  is  as  it  were  fet  in  a 
kind  of  earth,  where  no- other  rock  appears.  This  Hone 
has  12  holes  or  channels,  which  are  aLut  a  foot  wiTe! 


twofoet  high;  thelea;esare  rong;;1n  the  one  thel  aJ: 
inlfre'^  ^'I'f  t^^'P-Ieaves  ;  in  the  other  they  are  lonjand 
entire.  1  he  flowers  arc  yellow ;  the  pods  are-  tur<rid. 

angular,  and  have  long  beaks.  ^  ^ 

,1  acrimony  and  pungency,  Himnlates 

£e  it '**"  attenuates  vifeid  j„i4;lndX„ee  llllda 
dipeftX  ^  '•ecommendtd  for  exciting  appetite,  affilling 
ofhp  promoting  the  fttiid  fecretions,  and  for  the 

W,  the  acrid  plants  called  antifcorbutic.  If 

P  rts  Its  tafle  and  fmell  in  perfedlion  to  aqueous  Iw 
quors,  and  by  dlfliliation  with  water  yields  al  effential 
ofl  of  great  acrimony.  To  leaified  fpirit  its-  feeds 
I-ttle  either  of  their  fmell  or  taHe.  s£ 


whence  it  is  thought  the  .Z  fe‘Xd  t  Ih7  ^  sX 

raelitcs  to  drink.  Xf-  to  the  prefs  hey  yield  a  confzderable  quantity  ,,? 

iftild  inCpid  Oil,  which  IS  as  free  from  acrimony  as  that 

of 
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^6inap?fm  of  almon<l8.  They  are  applied  aa  an  external  lllmuknt  to 
Sind  ^  benumbed  or  paialytic  limbs;  to  parts  affcdled  with  fixed 
1  rheumatic  pains ;  and  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  in  the 
low  flage  of  acute  difeafps,  for  raifing  the  pulfe  ;  in -this 
intention,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  powdered 
feeds  and  crumb  of  bread,  with  the  addition  fometimes 
-of  a  little  bruifed  garlic,  are  made  into  a  cataplafm  with 
a  fufficlent  quantity  of  vinegar. 

SINAPISM,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  medicine,  in 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  compofed  chiefly  of  miiftard-feed 
pulverized,  and  other  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
r  ceding  article. 

SINCERITY,  honefly  of  intention,  freedom  from 
hypocrify.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  n^  i  ^7. 

SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  future. 

SINDY,  a  province  of  HIndoftan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  weft:  by  Makran,  a  province  of  Perfia  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  territories  of  the  king  ©f  Candabar  ;  on 
the  north-eaft  by  thofe  of  the  Seiks  ;  on  the  eaft  by  ^ 
fandy  defert ;  and  on  the  foutb-eaft  by  Cutch.  It  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  conrfe  of  the  river  Sinde  or  Indus  from 
ks  mouth  to  Behker  or  Bhakor,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Moultan.  Reckoned  that  way,  it  is  300  miles  long  ; 
and  its  breadth,  in  its  wideft  part,  is  about  160.  In 
many  particulars  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  furface,  Sindy  refembles  Egypt ;  the 
lower  part  of  It  being  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 
and  extended  into  a  wide  dell ;  w^hilc  the  upper  part  of 
it  is  a  naiTow  flip  of  country,  confined  on  one  fide  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fandy  defert, 
the  river  Indus,  equal  at  leaft  to  the  Nile,  winding 
through  the  midft  of  this  level  valley,  and  annually 
overflowing  it.  During  great  part  of  the  fouth-weft 
moiifoon,  or  at  leaft  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft, 
and  part  of  September,  winch  Is  the  rainy  feafon  in  molt 
other  yarts  of  India,  the  atmofphere  Is  here  generally 
clouded  ;  but  no  rain  falls  except  very  near  the  fea.  In¬ 
deed,  very  few  (bowers  fall  during  the  whole  year  ; 
owing  to  which,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fandy 
deferts,  which  bound  it  on  the  eaft  and  on  the  north- 
weft,  the  heats  are  fo  violent,  and  the  winds  from  thofe 
quarters  fo  pernicious,  that  the  houfes  are  contrived  fo 
as  to  be  occafionally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertures 
on  the  tops  of  them,  refembling  the  funnels  of  fmall 
chimneys.  When  the  hot  winds  prevail,  the  windows 
are  clofely  ftmt  ;  and  the  loweft  part  of  the  current 
of  air,  which  Is  always  the  hotteft,  being  thus  exclu¬ 
ded,  a  cooler,  becaiife  more  elevated,  part  defeends  Into 
the  houfe  through  the  funnels.  By  this  contrivance 
alfo  vaft  clouds  of  duft  are  excluded ;  the  entrance  of 
■whick  w'ould  alone  be  fufficlent  to  render  the  houfes  un¬ 
inhabitable.  The  roofs  are  compofed  of  thick  layers 
of  earth  inftead  of  terraces.  Few  countries  are  more 
unwholefome  to  European  conftitiitions,  particularly 
the  lower  part  of  the  Delta.  The  prince  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  Is  a  Mahometan,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Can- 
dahar.  He  refides  at  Hydrabad,  although  Tatta  is  the 
capital.  The  Hindoos,  who  were  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sindy,  are  by  their  M^ometan  governors  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  rigour,  and  denied  the  public  exercife  of 
their  religion  ;  and  this  feverity  drives  vaft  numbers  of 
them  into  other  countries.  The  inland  parts  of  Sindy 
produce  faltpetre,  fal-ammoniac,  borax,  bezoar,  lapis  la- 
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zuli,  and  raw  fdk.  They  have  alfo  manufaftorles  of 
cotton  and  filk  of  various  kind's ;  and  they  make  fine  ^ 

cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  finely  lackered.  They 
alfo  export  great  quantities  of  butter,  clarified  and 
wrapt  up  in  duppas,  made  of  the  hides  of  cattle.  The 
ladies  wear  hoops  of  ivory  on  both  their  arms  and  legs, 
which  when  they  die  are  burnt  with  them.  They  have 
large  black  cattle,  excellent  mutton,  and  fmall  hardy 
horfes.  Their  wild  game  are  deer,  hares,  antelopes, 
and  foxes,  which  they  hunt  with  dogs,  leopards,  and  a 
fmall  fierce  creature  called  a  fhiahguih. 

SINE,  or  Right  Sine  of  an  Arch^  in  trigonometrv”, 
is  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  that  arch,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  the 
arch  ;  being  always  equal  to  half  the  cord  of  twice  the 
arch.  See  Trigonometry  and  Geometry. 

SINECURE,  a  nominal  office,  which  has  a  revenue 
without  any  employment. 

SINEW,  a  tendon,  that  which  unites  the  mufcles  to 
the  hones. 

BINGING,  the  a£lion  of  making  divers  infledlions 
of  the  voice,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  correfpondent 
to  the  notes  of  a  fong  or  piece  of  melody.  See  Me¬ 
lody. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  learning  to  ung,  is  to 
raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc¬ 
tave,  and  defeend  by  the  fame  notes ;  and  then  to  rife 
and  fall  by  greater  intervals,  as  a  third,  fourth,  fifth, 

&c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  notes  of  different  pitch.  Then 
thefe  notes,  are  reprefented  by  lines  and  fpaces,  to  which 
the  fyllables  fa^  fol^  la^  mi^  are  applied,  and  the  pupil 
taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace  thereby  ;  whence 
this  praflice  is  called  the  nature,  reafon,  effedls, 

&c.  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  Solfaing. 

Singing  of  Birds.  It  is  worthy  of  obferVation,  that 
the  female  of  no  fpecles  of  birds  ever  fings  :  with  birds 
It  Isthereverfe  of  what  occurs  in  human  kind.  Among 
the  feathered  tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  tender  fex ;  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  Incubation  ;  and 
the  principal  fhare  in  nurfing  the  helplels  broo-l;  to  al¬ 
leviate  thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fupport  her  under  them, 
nature  hath  given  to  the  male  the  fong,  with  all  the 
little  blandifhments  and  Toothing  arts ;  thefe  he  fondly 
exerts  (even  a.fter  courtfhip)  on  lome  fpray  contiguous 
to  the  neft,  during  the  time  his  mate  is  performing  her 
parental  duties.  But  that  fhe  fhould  be  fileiit  is  alfo 
another  wife  provifioii  of  nature,  for  her  fong  would 
difeover  her  iieft ;  as  would  a  gaiidinefs  of  plumage, 
which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  feems  to  have  been  denied 
her. 

On  the  fong  of  birds  feveral  curious  experiments  and 
obfervations  have  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington.  See  PhiL  Tranf  vol.  Ixiil. 

SINGULAR  NUMBER,  in  grammar,  that  number  of 
nouns  and  verbs  which  ftands  oppofed  to  plural.  Sec 
Grammar,  n*  14. 

SINISTER,  fomething  on  ©r  towards  the  left  hand. 

Hence  fome  derive  the  word  ftnijier^  a  Jinendo  ;  becaufe 
the  gods,  by  fuch  auguries,  permit  us  to  proceed  in  our 
defigns. 

Sinister,  ia  ordinarily  ufed  among  us  for  unlucky; 
though,  in  the  facred  rites  of  divination,  the  Romans 
ufed  it  in  an  oppofite  fenfe.  Thus  avis  ftmjlra,  or  a  bird 
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Isw  of  tHc  1 2  tciblcS)  ^n^td  popuh  tnci^yiet' 
ejlo* 

Sinister,  m  heraldry.  The  finiaer  fide  of  an  ef. 
cutcheoii  is  the  left-hand  fide  ;  the  finifier  chief,  the  left 
angle  of  the  chief ;  the  finifter  bafe,  the  left-hand  part 
of  the  bafe.  ^ 

SwisTF.ft  AjpsEl^  among  aflrologers,  is  an  appearance 
of  two  planets  happening  according  to  the  fiiccefiion  of 
the  figns  ;  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  fame  de* 
gree  of  ^emini. 

SINISTRT,  a  feft  of  ancient  heretics,  thus  called 
becaufe  they  held  the  left  hand  in  abhorrence,  and  made 
It  a  point  of  religion  not  to  receive  any  thing  there¬ 
with.  ^ 

SINKING  FUND,  a  provifion  made  bv  parliament, 
confiding  of  tkc  furplufage  of  other  funds, ^  intended  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  ; 
on  the  credit  of  which  very  lart^e  fums  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  for  public  ufes.  See  National  Deh  and  Re¬ 
venue. 

SINOPICA  TERRA,  in  natural  hiRory,  the  name  of 
a  red  earth  of  the  Ochre  kind,  called  alio  rubrka  pm- 
pica,  and  by  fome  authors/no/ir.  It  is  a  very  clofe,  com- 
padt,  and  weighty  earth,  of  a  fine  glowing  purple  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  of  a  pure  texture,  but  not  very  hard,  and 
of  an  even  but'dufty  furface.  ■  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue,  is  perfedlly  fine  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  does 
not  crumble  eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains  the 
hands.  It  melts  very  llowly  in  the  mouth,  is  perfedlly 
pure  and  fine,  of  an  auftere  aftringent  tafte,  and  fer¬ 
ments  violently  with  aquafortis.  It  was  dug  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  carried  for  fale  to  a  city  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  called  Sinope,  whence  it  had  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  plenty  in  the  New  Jerfeys  in  America,  and  is 
called  by  the  people  there  bhodjlone.  Its  fine  texture 
and  body,  with  its  high  florid  colour,  muft  make  it  very 
valuable  to  painters  ;  and  from  its  aftriiigency  it  w'ill 
probably  be  a  powerful  medicine. 

SINOPLE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  vert,  or  green  co- 
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lour  in  armories.— Sinople 'is  ufed  to  fignify  love,  youth' 
brauty,  rejoicing,  and  liberty ;  whence  it  is  that  letters 
o  grace,  ambition,  legitimation,  &c.  arc  always  fealed 
With  green  wax. 

SINUOSITY,  a  ferles  ofbends  and  turns  in  arches 
or  other  irregular  figures,  fometimes  jutting  out  and 
fometimes  falling  in. 

SINUS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  cavity  in  certain  bones 
and  other  parts,  the  entrance  whereof  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  bottom  wnder  and  more  fpacious. 

Sinus,  in  forgery,  a  little  cavity  or  facculus,  fre¬ 
quently  formed  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  wherein  pus  is  col- 
ieded. 

SIPHON.  See  Hydrostatics,  n'*  2  c. 

SIPHONANFHUS,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetrandia  and  order  of  mono, 
^yma.  The  corolla  is  monopctalous,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
the  tube  is  very  narrow,  and  much  longer  than  the  ca’ 
berries,  each  containing  one  feed. 

1  here  is  only  one  fpecics,  the  indica. 

SIPONTUM,  Sepuntum,  or  Sipus  (anc,  geog.), 
a  town  of  Apulia,  fo  denominated  (according  to  Stra¬ 
bo)  from  the  great  quantity  of  fepi,e  or  cuttlefifh  that 
are  thrown  upon  the  coaft.  Diomed  is  fuppofed  by 
the  fame  author  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  place; 


which  appears  from  Livy  to  have  become  a  colony  ofS.'punculua 
Koman  c^izens.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftian  hierar-  II 
chy,  a  bi^op  was  hxed  in  this  church;  but,  under  the 

Lombards, ^  his  fee  was  united  to  that  of  Beneventum,  ' 

Being  again  feparated,  Sipontum  became  an  archiepif. 
copal  diocefe  in  1094,  about  which  time  it  was  fo  ill 
treated  by  the  Barbarians,  that  it  never  recovered  its 
iplendour,  but  funk  into  fuch  mifery,  that  in  1260  it 
was  a  mere  defert,  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the 
decay  of  commerce,  and  the  infaliibrity  of  the  air.  Man- 
bed  having  taken  thefe circumfiances into  confideration, 

began  in  1261  to  build  a  new  city  on  the  fea-fhore,  to 
winch  he  removed  the  few  remaining  Sipontines.  fSec 
t  le  article  Manfredonia).  Sipontum  was  fituated  at 
the  dilUnce  of  a  mile  from  the  fhore.  Excepting  a 
pait  of  Its  Gothic  cathedral,  fcarce  one  ftone  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  now  remains  upon  another. 

•  ,  ‘'^tural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the 

inlejina  clafs  of  worms  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  Its 
charaaers  are  thefe  ;  the  body  is  lound  and  elongated  ; 
the  mouth  attenuated  and  cylindrical;  and  the  lateral 
aperture  of  the  body  rugged.  There  are  two  fpecies  ; 
one  found  under  Hones  in  the  European,  and  the  other 
in  the  Indian  ocean, 

A  or  baronet,  which,  for 

diftmaion  s  lake,  as  it  is  now  given  indlfcriminatcly  to 
all  men,  is  always  prefixed  to  the  knight’s  Chriftian 
name,  either  in  fpeaking  or  writing  to  them. 

SIRCAR,  any  office  under  the'^government  in  Hin* 
dollan.  It  IS  fometimes  ufed  for  the  Itate  of  govern- 
ment  itfelf.  Likewife  a  province,  or  any  number  of 
Pergunnahs  placed  under  one  head  in  the  government 
books,  for  conveniency  in  keeping  accounts.  In  com¬ 
mon  ufage  in  Bengal,  the  under  banyans  of  European 
gentleman  are  calledyfrr/jrx. 

S^IRE,  a  title  of  honour  formerly  given  to  the  kin-r 
ot  France  as  a  mark  of  fovereignty.  ^ 

Sire,  was  likewife  anciently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  Jeur  atid/et^neur,  and  applied  to  barons,  gentlemen, 
and  Citizens.  ^  * 

r  hiftory,  certain  celebrated 

fongftreffes  who  were  ranked  among  the  demigods  of 
antiquity.  Hygmus  places  their 'birth  among  tt  con- 
equences  of  the  rape  of  Proferpine.  Others  make 
them  daughters  of  the  river  Acheloiis  and  one  of  the 
mufes  .  Jhe  number  of  the  Sirens  was  three  ;  and*o  vAfv 

makeT“  Tu  ^^d  Leucojia.  Some  lib  W 

make  them  haft  women  and  half  fifli ;  others,  half  wo- 

Tf  them  riff  hrt'-'  ^  reprefeiitations 

o  them  ftill  fiibliiting  under  both  tliefe  forms.  Paufa- 

nias  tells  us,  that  t  he  Sirens,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Juno, 
challenged  the  Mufes  to  a  trial  of  ficill  in  finging  ;  and 
thefe  having  vanquilhcd  them,  plucked  the  goliSn  fea- 
tliers  from  the  wings  of  the  Sirens,  and  formed  them 
into  crowns,  with  which  they  adorned  their  own  heads. 

The  Argonauts  are  laid  to  have  been  diverted  from  the 
^chantment  of  their  fongs  by  the  fuperior  ftrains  of 
Orpheus ;  Ulyfles,  however,  had  great  difficulty  in  fe. 
curing  himfelf  from  feduiftion.  See  Odyf.  lib.  xii'. 

1  ope,  in  his  notes  to  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odvf- 
fey,  obferves,  the  critics  have  greatly  laboured  to  explain 

W  of  this  fidion  of  the  Sirens 

e  uie  told  by  fome,  that  the  Sirens  we.re  queens  oP 
certam  fmall  iflands  named  Siretiufi,  that  lie  near  Ca- 
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praea  In  Italy,  and  chiefly  Inhabited  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  upon  the  top  of  which  that  goddefs  had  a 
temple,  as  fome  affirm,  built  by  Ulyfles.  Here  there 
was  a  renowned  academy.  In  the  reign  of  the  Sirens, 
famous  for  eloquence  and  the  liberal  fciences,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  invention  of  this  fable  of  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  voice  and  at  tracing  fongs  ot  the  Sirens. 
But  why  then  are  they  fabled  to  be  deftroyers,  and 
painted  In  fuch  dreadful  colours  ?  We  are  told,  that  at 
laft  the  ftudents  abufed  their  knowledge,  to  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  wrong,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  fub- 
verflon  of  government :  that  is.  In  the  language  of  poe¬ 
try,  they  were  feigned  to  be  transformed  into  moniters, 
and  with  their  mufic  to  have  enticed  pafTengers  to  their 
ruin,  who  there  confumed  their  patnmonies,  and  poi- 
foned  their  virtues  with  riot  and  effeminacy.  The  place 
is  now  called  Majfa,  Some  wi iters  tell  us  of  a  certain 
bay,  contracted  within  winding  ffraits  and  broken 
cliffs,  which,  by  the  finging  of  the  winds  and  beating 
of  the  waters,  returns  a  delightful  harmony,  that  allures 
the  paffenger  to  approach,  who  Is  immediately  thrown 
agalnit  the  rocks,  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  violent 
eddies.  Thus  Horace,  moralifmg,  calls  idlenefs  a  Si¬ 
ren, 


Vitanda  ejl  Improha  Siren 

JD^idla, . - 

But  the  fable  may  be  applied  to  all  pleafures  in  ge¬ 
neral,  which,  il  too  eagerly  purfued,  betray  the  Incau¬ 
tious  Into  ruin  ;  while  wife  men,  like  Ulyffes,  making 
life  of  their  rcafon,  flop  their  ears  againft  their  infinua- 
tions. 

The  learned  Mr  Bryant  fays,  that  the  Sirens  were 
Cuthite  and  Canaanitiffi  prieffs,  who  had  founded  tem¬ 
ples  In  Sicily,  which  were  rendered  infamous  on  account 
of  the  women  whp  officiated.  They  were  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  cruel  rites,  fo  that  the  fhores  upon  which  they 
refided  are  deferibed  as  covered  with  the  bones  of  men 
deftroyed  by  their  artifice.  VirgiL  jEneld,  lib.  v. 
V.  864. 

All  ancient  authors  agree  In  telling  us,  that  Sirens  In¬ 
habited  the  coaft  of  Sicily.  The  name,  according  to 
Bochart,  who  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  language, 
implies  a  fongffrefs.  Hence  it  is  probable,  fays  Dr  Bur¬ 
ney,  that  In  aiKrient  times  there  may  have  been  excellent 
lingers,  but  of  corrupt  morals,  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily, 
who,  by  feduciog  voyagers,  gave  rife  to  this  fable. 
And  if  this  conjedure  be  well  founded,  he  obferves, 
the  Mufes  are  not  the  only  pagan  divinities  who  pre- 
ftrved  their  influence  over  mankind  in  modern  times  $ 
for  every  age  has  its  Sirens,  and  every  Siren  her  vota¬ 
ries  ;  when  beauty  and  talents,  both  powerful  in  them- 
felvcs,  arc  united,  they  become  ftlll  more  attractive. 

Siren,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  amphibia  and  the  order  of  meantes.  It  is 
a  biped,  naked,  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail ;  the  feet  arc 
brachiated  with  claws.  This  animal  was  difeovered  by 
Dr  Garden  in  Carolina  ;  it  is  found  in  fwampy  and 
PinL  ^^icldy  places,  by  the  fides  of  pools,  under  the  trunks 

vol.  Ivi.  of  old  trees  that  hang  over  the  water.  The  natives 

189.  call  it  by  the  name  of  muddnguana,  Linnaeus  firft  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  it  was  the  larva  of  a  kind  of  lizard  ; 
but  as  its  fingers  are  furnifhed  with  claws,  and  it  makes 
a  croaking  noife,  he  concluded  from  thefe  properties,  as 


well  as  from  the  fituation  of  the  anus,  that  it  could  not  Sirci 

be  the  larva  of  the  lizard,  and  therefore  formed  of  it  a  !l 
new  genus  under  the  name  of  Jlren,  He  was  alfo  obli- 
ged  to  eftablifli  for  this  uncommon  animal  a  mew  order 
called  meantes  or  gliders  :  the  animals  of  which  are  am¬ 
phibious,  breathing  by  means  of  gills  and  lungs,  and 
furniflied  with  arms  and  claws. 

SI  REX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  infers ^  and  to  the  order  of  hymenopterx,  ^ 

The  mouth  has  two  ftrong  jaws ;  there  are  two 
truncated  palpi  or  feelers,  filiform  antenna,  an  exferted, 
ftiff,  ferrated  fting,  a  fefiile,  mucronated  abdomen,  mnd 
lanceolated  \vings.  There  are  feven  fpecles. 

SIRIUM,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  tetrandria  and  order  of  monogynia.  The 
calyx  is  quasi rifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  neftarium 
is  quadriphyllous  and  crowning  the  throat  of  the  calyx ; 
th-e  germen  is  below  the  corolla;  the  ftigma  is  trifid, 
and  the  berry  trilocular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
the  myrtifolium. 

SIRIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  ftar  in  the  conftel- 
lation  Canis.  See  Astronomy,  n®  403,  &c. 

SIRLET  (Flavius),  an  eminent  Roman  engraver  on 
precious  ftones :  his  Lacoon,  and  reprefentations  in  mi¬ 
niature  of  antique  ftatues  at  Rome,  are  very  valuable 
and  fcarce.  He  died  in  1737. 

SIROCCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  generally  blows 
in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  every  year  about  Eafter.  It 
blows  from  th^  fouth-eaft  by  fouth  :  it  is  attended  with 
heat,  but  not  rain ;  its  ordinary  period  is  twenty  Forth^s 
days,  and  it  ufually  ceafes  at  funfet.  When  the  fcirocco  Traveir 
does  not  blow  in  this  manner,  the  fummer  is  almoft  Dalma-i 

from  wefterly  winds,  whirlwinds,  and  ftorms.  This^^’ 
wind  is  prejudicial  to  plants,  drying  and  burning  up 
the  buds ;  though  it  hurts  not  men  any  otherwife 
than  by  caufing  an  extraordinary  weaknefs  and  laffitude; 
inconveniences  that  are  fully  compenfated  by  a  plentiful 
fifhing,  and  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  the  mountains.  In 
the  fummer  time,  when  the  wefterly  wind  ceafes  for  a 
day,  it  Is  a  fign  that  the  firocco  will  blow  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  ufually  begins  with  a  fort  of  whirl¬ 
wind. 

SISKIN.  See  Fringilla. 

SISON,  BASTARD-STONB  PARSLEY,  In  botany  :  A 
genus  ol  plants  belonging  to  the  clnfs  of  pentandria^ 
and  to  the  order  of  digynla  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  45th  order,  umhdlata.  The  fruit 
is  egg-fliapcd  and  ftreaked  ;  the  involucra  ar«  fubtetra- 
phyllous.  There  are  feven  fpecies;  the  amomum,  inun¬ 
datum,  fegetum,  verticillatum,  falfum,  canadenfe,  and 
ammi.  The  four  firft  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

I .  ^I'lie  amomum^  common  barftard  parfley,  or  field  ftone- 
w'ort,  is  a  biennial  plant  about  three  feet  high,  growing* 
wfild  in  many  places  of  Britain.  Its  feeds  are  fmall, 
ftrlated,  of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour.  Their 
taftc  IS  warm  and  aromatic.  Their  whole  flavour  is  ex- 
tradied  by  fpirit  of  wine,  which  elevates  very  little  of  It 
in  diftillation  ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  extradi  has  the 
flavour  in  great  perfedlion,  while  the  watery  extradl  has 
very  little.  A  tjndfure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  is  of  a 
green  colour.  The  feeds  have  been  efteemed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  carminative  ;  but  arc  little  regarded  in  the 
prefent  pradlice.  2,  The  inundatum ^  leaft  water-parfnep. 

The  item  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  branched, 
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and  creeping ;  the  leaves,  below  tbc  water,  are  ca¬ 
pillary  ;  above  it  arc  pinnated :  the  umbels  arc  bifid. 
It  grows  in  ditches  and  ponds.  3,  Segeium,  corn  par- 
flcy,  or  honey  wort.  The  ftems  are  numerous,  {lender, 
jlriated,  branched,  and  leaning ;  the  leaves  are  pinna¬ 
ted  ;  the  pinnae  are  oval,  pointed,  and  ferrated,  fix  or 
eight  pair,  and  one  at  the  end  ;  the  umbels  fmall  and 
drooping ;  the  flowers  minute  and  white.  It  grows  in 
corn-fields  and  hedges.  4.  verticillate  fi- 

fon,  has  (mail  leaves  in  whirls,  and  capillary ;  the  ftem 
is  two  feet,  with  few  leaves;  the  common  umbel  is  com* 
pofed  of  8  or  10  rays,  the  partial  of  18  or  20;  both  in- 
volucra  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  oval  acute  foliola;  the 
flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  ^tals  white. 

SISTRUM,  or  CiSTRUM,  a  kind  of  ancient  mufi- 
cal^  inftrument  ufed  by  the  priefts  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 

It  is  deferibed  by  Spon  as  of  an  oval  form,  in  manner 
of  a  racket,  with  three  fticks  traverfing  it  breadthwife  ; 
which  playing  freely  by  the  agitation  of  the  whole  in¬ 
ftrument,  yielded  a  kind  of  found  which  to  them  feem- 
ed  melodious.  Mr  Malcolm  takes  the  fiftrum  to  be  no 
better  than  a  kind  of  rattle.  Oifeliiis  obferves,  that  the 
fiftrum  is  found  reprefented  on  feveral  medals,  and  on 
talifmans. 

SISYMBRIUM,  water-cresses,  in  botany  ;  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetr adynamia y 
•  and  to  the  order  o^ftliquofa  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
ranged  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofa.  The  filiqua, 
or  pod,  opens  with  valves  fomewhat  ftraight.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  and  corolla  are  expanded.  There  are  29  fpecies,  of 
which  eight  are  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  nafturtium,  or 
common  water-crefs  ;  fylveftre,  water-rocket ;  amphi- 
biiim,  watcr-radifh  ;  terreftre,  annual  water-radifii  ; 
monenfe;  fophia,  flixweed ;  irio,  broad-leaved  hedu-c- 
muftard.  ^ 

I  .The  nafturtium  grows  on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and 
water  ditches.  The  leaves  have  from  6  to  8  pair  of 
fmooth  fucculent  and  fefTile  pinnje  ;  the  flow^ers  are 
fmall  and  white,  and  grow  in  fhort  fpikes  or  tufts.  The 
leaves  of  ^ter-creftes  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafle, 
emit  a  quick  penetrating  fmell,  like  that  of  muftard  feed, 
but  much  weaker.  Their  pungent  matter  is  taken  up 
both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  accompa¬ 
nies  the  aqueous  juice,  which  iffues  copioufly  upon  ex- 
preflion.  It  is  very  volatile,  fo  as  to  arife  in  great  part 
in  diftillation  with  re^ified  fpirit,  as  well  as  with  water, 
and  almoft  totally  to  exhale  in  drying  the  leaves,  or  in- 
fpiftating  by  the  gcntleft  heat  to  'the  confiftence  of  an 
ext  rad,  either  the  expreffed  juice,  or  the  watery  or 
fpirituous  tindures.  Both  the  infpiftated  juice,  and  the 
watery  extrad,  difeover  to  the  tafte  a  faline  impregna¬ 
tion,  and  in  keeping  throw  up  cryftalline  cfHorefcences 
to  the  furface.  On  diftilling  confiderable  quantities  of 
the  herb  with  water,  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  fubtile  vo¬ 
latile  very  pungent  oil  is  obtained. 

Water-creffes  obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
for  their  antifcorbutic  qualities,  which  have  been  long 
very  generally  acknowledged  by  phyficians.  They  arc 
alfo  fuppofed  to  purify  the  blood  and  humours,  and  to 
open  vifceral  obftrudions.  They  are  nearly  allied  to 
fcurvy.grafs,  but  are  more  mild  and  pleafant,  and  for  this 
Tcafon  are  frequently  eaten  as  falad.  In  the  pharma¬ 
copoeias  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  direded  with  that  of 
fcurvy-grafs  and  Seville  oranges  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  has  rc- 
fiiarked,  that  the  addition  of  acids  renders  the  juices  of 
Vot.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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the  plant®  filiquof®  more  certainly  elFeaiial,  by  deter, 
tnining  them  more  powerfully  to  an  acefeent  fermenta- 
tion. 

2.  Silveftre,  or  water-rocket.  The  ftem  Is  weak,  ■  - 
b'-anched,  and  above  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  j  Birht^houi'. 
the  piniias  lance-fliaped,  and  ferrated  ;  the  flowers  fmall, 
and  yehow  ,  and  grow  frequently  In  {hallow  water. 

3-  Amphibium,  or  water-radilh.  The  ftem  is  firm,  ^ 
erett,  and  two  or  three  feet  hi,rl,  ;  the  leaves  are  pin- 
natihd,  and  ferrated  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in 
Ipikes  ;  the  pods  are  fbmewhat  oval,  and  fhort.  It 
grows  in  water, 

or  land -rocket.  The  leaVes'are  pinna- 
tifid  ,-  the  pods  are  filled  with  feed  ;  the  root  is  annual, 
and  white  ;  the  ftem  is  angular,  red-green,  and  fmooth. 

^  5-  Murale,  or  wall-rocket.  The  ftems  are  rough,  and 
about  eight  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  grow  on  foot-ftalks, 
lance-fliaped,  fmooth,  finuated,  and  ferrated;  the  flowers 
are  yellow;  the  pods  a  little  comprefTed,  and  ftiirhtly 
carmated.  It  grows  on  fandy  ground  in  the  North, 

Anglefea,  &c.  ’ 

6.  Monenfc,  or  yellow  rocket.  The  ftem  is  fmooth. 

and  about  6  or  8  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid; 
the  pian®  remote,  generally  7  pair ;  the  flower  is  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  petals  entire  ;  the  calyx  is  clofed.  It  grows 
m  the  Iflc  of  Man.  ^ 

7.  Irio,  broad  leaved  rocket,  or  hedge  muftard  ;  the 
Item  IS  fmooth,  and  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 

*  naked,  pinnated,  and  halberd  fhaped  at  the  end  • 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  pods  cred.  It  irrows 
OB  wafte  ground.  ° 

8.  Sophia,  flixweed.  Th?  ftem  is  firm,  branched,  and 
two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  multifid  ;  thefe-i-- 
ments  are  narrow  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow ;,  the  petals 
much  lefs  than  the  calyx;  the  pods  are  long,  ftiff,  curved. 

Without  ftyle,  and  ered  ;  the  feeds  are  minute,  and  yel¬ 
low.  It  grows  t)n  walls,  wafte  ground.  See. 

SpYPHUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  Eoliis,  married  Merope,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  who  bore  him  Glaucus.  He  refided  at  E- 
pyra  in  Peloponnefiis,  and  was  a  very  crafty  man. 

Others  fay,  that  he  was  a  Trojan  fecretary,  who  waa 
puniflied  for  difeovenng  fecrets  of  ftate  ;  and  others 
again,  that  he  was  a  notorious  robber,  killed  by  The- 
feus.  However,  all  the  poets  agree  that  he  was  punifh- 
cd  in  lartarus  for  his  crimes,  by  rolling  a  great  ilone 
^  which  conftantly  recoiled,  and, 
rolling  down  inceffantly,  renewed  his  labour. 

SISYRINCHIUM,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  gynandria^  and  order  of  trian^ 
ana;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the  6th  or¬ 
der,  EnfaU,  The  fpatha  is  diphyilous  ;  there  are  6 

plane  petals.  The  capfule  is  trilocuiar  and  inferior _ 

fpecies,  the  bermudiana  and  palmifo- 

SITE,  denotes  the  fituation  of  an  houfe,  &c. 
and  fometimes  the  ground-plot  or  fpot  of  earth  it 
iiands  on. 

SHTA  Nuthatch,  in  ornithology  :  A  genus  be- 
l^gjng  to  the  clafs  of  uves,  and  order  of  pica.  It  is 
thus  charaaerized  by  Dr  Latham.  The  bill  Is  for  the  r  ,t  . 
moft  part  ftraight  7  on  the  lower  mandible  there  is  zOriiZL 
fmall  angle ;  noftrils  fmall,  covered  with  briftles  reflea-.O'.  ii. 
ed  over  them;  tongue  ffiort,  horny  at  the  end,  andP' 
jagged ;  toes  placed  three  forward  and  one  backward  • 

3T  The 
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Slt^a  the  middle  toe.  joined  ciofely  at  the  bafe  to  both 

it  the  outmoll ;  back  toe  as  large  as  the  middle  one.— 

^  ,  There  are  1 1  fpecles  :  the  europsa,  canadenfis,  caroli- 

nenfis,  jamaicenfis,  pufilla,  major,  naevia,  furinamenfis, 
cafra,  longiroRra,  and  chlorls.  The  eiiropaea,  or  nut¬ 
hatch,  is  in  length  near  five  inches  three-quarters, 
in  breadth  nine  inches ;  the  bill  is  ftrong  and  ftraight, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  upper  man¬ 
dible  black,  the  lower  white  :  the  irides  are  hazel ;  the 
crown  of  the  head,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  of  a 
fine  bluilh  grey  ;  a  black  flroke  pafTes  over  the  eye  from 
the  iiiouth  :  the  cheeks  and  chin  are  white  ;  the  brcalt 
and  belly  of  a  dull  orange-colour ;  the  quill-fcatbers 
duflty  ;  the  wings  underneath  are  marked  with  two 
fpots,  one  white  at  the  root  of  the  exterior  quills,  the 
other  black  at  the  joint  ot  the  baftard-wiiig  j  the  tail 
eon  fill  3  oF  twelve  feathers  ;  the  two  middle  are  grey, 
the  two  exterior  feathers  tipt  with  grey  ;  then  fncceecls 
a  tranfverfe  white  fpot  ;  beneath  that  the  reft  is  bhek  : 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  back  toe  very  ftrong, 
and  the  claws  large.  'I  he  fe:..:k^  *s  like  the  male,  but 
kfs  in  fize,  and  weighs  commonly  5  or  at  moft  6  drams. 
The  e  jgs  are  (ix  or  fevcii  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
dotted  with  riifons ;  thefe  arc  depofited  in  fome  hole  oF 
a  tree,  frequently  one  which  lias  been  deferted  by  a 
woodpecker,  on  ilic  rotten  wood  mixed  with  a  little 
mofs,  &c.  If  the  entrance  be  too  large,  the  bird  nice¬ 
ly  ftops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
hole  For  itfelf  to  pafs  in  and  out  by.  While  the  hen  is 
'  fitting,  if  any  one  puts  a  bit  of  Hick  into  the  hole?  fhc 
hiftes  like  a  fnake,  and  is  fo  attached  to  her  eggs,  that 
fhe  will  fooncr  fuffer  any  one  to  pluck  off  her  Feathers 
than  fly  away.  During  the  time  of  incubiation,  the 
male  fupplies  her  with  fuftenance,  with  all  the  tendernefs 
of  an  affecftioiiate  mate. 

The  bird  runs  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees,  like 
the  woodpecker  tribe  5  and  feeds  not  only  on  infcdls, 
but  nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  confidcrable  provlfion  in 
the  hollows  of  trees.  “  It  is  a  pretty  fight,  fays  Mr 
Willoughby,  to  fee  her  fetch  a  niit  out  of  her  hoard, 
place  it  taft  in  a  chink,  and  then,  ftanding  above  it  with 
its  head  downwards,  ftriklng  it  with  all  its  force,  break 
the  fiiell,  and  catch  up  the  kernel.  It  is  fuppofed  not 
to  deep  perched  on  a  twig  like  other  birds ;  for  when 
confined  in  a  cage,  it  prefers  ffeeping  in  a  hole  or  cor¬ 
ner.  When  at  reft  it  keeps  the  head  down.  In  autumn 
k  begins  to  make  a  chattering  noife,  being  filent  For  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year.’^  Dr  Plott  tells  ns,  that  this 
bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  crack  in  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  can  make  fuch  a  violent  found  as  if  it  was  rending 
afimder,  fo  that  the  noife  may  be  heard  at  leaft  twelve 
fcore  yards. 

Sn’OPHYLAX,^‘'»'o^i^x«^,formedfrom  “corn,” 
and  “  keeper,”  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  magk 

ftrate,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  corn,  and 
was  to  take  care  that  nobody  bought  more  than  was  ne- 
•  ceffary  for  the  provifion  of  his  family.  By  the  Attic 

laws,  particular  perfons  were  prohibited  from  buying 
more  than  fifty  meafures  of  wheat  a  man ;  and  that  fuch 
perfons  might  not  purchafe  more,  the  fitophylax  was 
appointed  to  fee  the,  laws  properly  executed.  It  was  a 
capital  crime  to  prevaricate  in  it.  There  were  15  of 
thefe  Jitophylacesy  ten  for  the  city,  and  five  for  the  Pi- 
xeseiis. 

SIVA,  a  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme 


Being,  v/hen  confidered  as  the  avenger  or  deftroyer.  Sir  S'va/ 
William  Jones  has  fhovvn  that  in  feveral  refpedls  the  cha-  , 
rafter  of  Jupiter  and  Siva  are  the  fame.  As  Jupiter 
overthrew  the  Titans  and  giants,  fo  did  Siva  overthrowy;,;,^/,^^^. 
the  Daityas,  or  children  oF  Dlti,  who  frequently  rebel¬ 
led  againft  Heaven  ;  and  as  during  the  conteft  the  god 
of  Olympus  was  furnlfhed  with  lightning  and  thunder¬ 
bolts  by  an  eagle,  fo  Brahma,  who  is  fometimes  repre- 
fented  riding  on  the  Gariula,  or  eagle,  preFented  tiie 
god  of  deftruftion  with  fiery  fhaFts.  Siva  alio  corre- 
fponds  w’ith  the  Stygian  Jove,  or  Pluto  ;  for,  if  we  can 
rely  on  a  Pcrfian  tranftation  of  the  BhSgavat,  the  fove- 
reign  of  Patala,  or  the  infernal  regions,  is  the  king  of 
ferpents,  named  Sefhana^a^  who  is  exhibited  in  painting; 
and  fculptiire,  with  a  diadem  and  feeptre,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Pluto.  There  is  yet  another  attribute  of 
Siva,  or  Maliadcva,  by  which  he  is  viFibly  diftinguilhed 
in  the  drawings  and  temples  oF  Bengal.  'i"o  deftroy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Vedantis  of  India,  the  Sufis  of  Perfia, 
and  many  philofophers  of  our  European  fchools,  is  only" 
to  generate  and  reproduce  in  another  form.  Hence  the- 
god  of  deftruftion  is  holden  in  this  countiy  to  prefide 
over  generation,  as  a  fymbol  of  which  he  rides  on  a  white 
bull.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  loves  and  feats  of  Jupiter 
Genitor  (not  forgetting  the  white  bull  of  Europa),  and 
his  extraordinary  title  of  Lapis,  for  which  no  fatisfac- 
tory  reafon  is  commonly  given,  have  a  conneftioii  with 
the  Indian  phllofophy  and  mythology  ^ 

SIUM,  Water  Parsnep,  in  botany;  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  claFs  oF  pentandria^  and  order  of 
digynta,  and  in  the  natural  fyftcm  ranging  under  the 
45tli  order,  lJmhellal<£.  The  fruit  is  a  little  ovated,  and 
ftreaked.  The  invohicrum  is  polyphyllous,  and  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  heart- fiiaped.  There  are  izfpecies;  the  lati- 
foliiim,  angufti Folium,  nodifiorum,  fifarum,  ninfi,  nVj- 
diiis,  japonicum,  falearica,  graecum,  fiwilum,  repens, 
and  decumbens.  The  three  firft  are  natives  of  Britain. 

I.  The  latifolwm,  or  great  water-parFnep,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  many  places  both  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  on  the  fide?  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets.  The 
llalk  is  ereft  and  furrowed^  a  yard  high  or  more.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  with  thue  or  four  pair  of  large  el¬ 
liptic  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  all  ferrated 
on  the  edges.  The  ftalk  and  branches  are  terminated, 
with  ereft  umbels,  which  is  the  chief  charafteriFtic  of 
the  fpecies  Cattle  are  laid  to  have  run  mad  by  feed¬ 
ing  upon  this  plant  2.  d'hc  angufltfoUum^  or  narrdw- 
leaved  water -parfnep,  has  pinnated  leaves  ;  the  axillary 
umbels  are  pedunculated,  and  the  general  involucrum  is 
pinnatifid.  It  grows  in  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  is  not 
common.  3.  The  nodijlorum^  reclining  water-paidnep, 
has  pinnated  leaves,  but  the  axillary  umbels  are  fefiile. 

It  grows  on  the  ftdes  of  rivulets. 

The /Ji/OT  fifarum^  or  fleirret,  is  a  native  of  China,  but  has 
been  for  a  long  time  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Germany.  The  root  is  a  bunch  of  flefhy  fibres,, 
each  of  which  is  about  as  thick  as  a  finger,  but  very  un¬ 
even,  covered  with  a  whitifti  rough  bark,  and  has  a  hard 
core  or  pith  running  thro’  the  centre.  From  the  crown 
of  this  bunch  comefeveral  winged  leaves,  confiftingof  two 
or  three  pair  of  oblong  dentated  lobes  each,  and  termina¬ 
ted  by  an  odd  one.  The  ftalk  rifes  to  about  two  feet,  is 
fet  with  leaves  at  the  joints,  and  breaks  into  branches  * 
towards  the  top,  each  terminating  with  an  umbel  of 
fmall  white  flowers,  which  arc  fucceeded  by  ftriatei 
2  feedi. 
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Skirrets  come  nearetl  to  chaplain  and  confultor  to  the  inquirition 


feeds  like  thofe  of  parfley’.  _ _ 

Si'xlu«  p3^^”^ps  of  any  of  the  efciilent  roots,  both  for  flavour 
»_  .  and  mitrltive  qiialltles.  They  are  rather  fweeter  than 

the  parfnep,  and  therefore  to  Ibme  few  palates  are  not 
altogether  fo  agreeable. 

Mr  Margraaf  extraded  from  I  lb.  of  flcirret  root  l4- 
ounces  of  pure  fugar. 

SIX-Clerks,  officers  In  chancery  of  great  account, 
iiext  in  degree  below  the  twelve  mailers,  whofe  buhnefs 
is  to  inrol  commilfions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c. 
which  pafs  the  great  feal,  and  to  tranfad  and  file  all 
proceedings  by  bill,  anfwer,  &c.  They  were  anciently 
clt'rLi,  and  forfeited  their  places,  if  they  mairied  ;  but 
when  the  conflitution  of  the  court  began  to  alter,  a  law 
was  made  to  permit  them  to  marry.  Stat.  14.  and  15. 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8.  They  are  alfo  folicitors  for  parties 
in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  of  chancery.  Under 
them  are  6  deputies  and  60  clerks,  who,  with  the  under 
clerks,  do  the  bulinefs  of  the  office. 

SIX  Nations.  See  Niagara. 

SIXTH,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  Ample  original  con¬ 
cords,  or  harmonical  intervals.  See  Intervalt. 

SIXTUS  V.  (Pope),  was  born  the  13th  December 
1521,  in  La  Marca,  a  village  in  the  feignlory  of  Mont- 
tilto.  His  father,  Francis  PerettI,  was  a  gardener,  and 
liis  mother  a  fervant  maid.  H.e  was  their  eldeft  child, 
and  was  called  Felix.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
hired  out  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  tA  keep 
fheep^ ;  but  difobliging  his  mafter,  he  was  j  foon  after 
degraded  to  be  keeper  of  the  hogs.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  employment  when  Father  Michael  An-  • 
gcio  Seller!,  a  Francifean  friar,  afleed  the  road  to  Af- 
celi,  where  he  was  going  to  preach.  Young  Felix 
condu^led  him  thither,  and  flriick  the  father  fo  much 
with  his  eonverfation  and  eagernefs  for  knowledge,  that 
he  recommended  him  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  had 
come.  Accordingly  he  was  received  among  them,  in- 
veiled  with  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  the  facriilan,  to  aflill  in  fvveeping  the  church,  lighting 
the  candles,  and  other  offices  of  that  nature ;  for  which 


he  was  to  be  taught  the  refpoufes,  and  the  rudiments 
of  grammar.  His  pvogrefs  in  learning  w^as  fo  furprifrng, 
that  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  thought  qualified  to  be¬ 
gin  his  noviciate,  and  was  admitted  the  year  following 
to  make  his  profeflion. 

,  He  purfiied  his  ftudies  with  fuch  unwearied  aflldulty, 
that  he  was  foon  reckoned  eqiral  to  the  bell  difpiitants. 
He  was  ordained  priefl:  in  1545,  when  he  affirmed  the 
name  of  Father  Montalto  ;  foon  after  he  took  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree,  aird  was  appointed  profefibr  of  theology 
at  Sienna.  It  was  then  that  he  fo  efferftually  recom¬ 
mended  hrmfelf  to  Cardinal  di  Carpi,  and  his  fecretary 
Bofiius,  that  they  ever  remained  his  fleady  friends. 
Meanwhile  the  fe verity  and  obftinacy  of  his  temper 
inceflantly  engaged  him  in  difputes  with  his  monaf- 
t'C  brethren.  His  r-eputation  for  eloquence,  wlrleh 
was  now  fpread  over  Italy,  about  this  time  gain¬ 
ed  him  fome  new  friends.  Among  thefe  were  the 
Coloiina  family,  and  Father  Ghifilreri,  by  whofe  recom- 
merrdation  he  was  appointed  inquifrtor-general  at  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  but  he  exercifed  that  office  with  fo  much  fe  veri¬ 
ty,  tlrat  he  was  obliged  to  flee  precipitately  from  that 
city.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Rome,  w^here  he  was  made 
procurator-general  of  his  order,  and  foon  after  accom¬ 
panied  Cardinal  Buon  Compagnon  into  Spain,  as  a 


,  ^  - -  There  he 

was  treated  with  great  refpedl,  and  liberal  offers  were  ^ 
made  him  to  induce  him  to  continue  In  Spain,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept. 

In  the  mean  time,  news  were  brought  to  Madrid  that 
Pius  IV,  was  cf^ad,  and  that  Father  Ghililieri,  who 
had  been  made  Cardinal  A.lexa'ndrino  by  Paul  IV.  had 
fucceeded  him  under  the  name  of  Pius  V.  Thefe 
tidings  filled  Montalto  with  joy,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  for  he  was  immediately  Invefled  by  the  pontiff  with 
new  dignities.  He  was  made  general  of  his  order,  bi- 
fhop  of  St  Agatha,  was  foon  after  raifed  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  cardinal,  and  received  a  penfion.  About  \hi,'^ 
time  he  was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up  the  bill 
of  excommunication  agaiiift  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Pie  began  now  to  cafl  his  eyes  upon  the  papacy  * 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  formed  and  executed  a  plan 
of  hypocrify  with  unparalleled  conflancy  and  fuccefs. 
He  became  humble,  patient,  and  affable.  He  changecl 
his  drefs,  his  air,  his  words,  and  his  a<flIons,  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  his  moll  intimate  friends  declared  him  a 
new  man.  Never  was  there  fuch  an  abfolute  vic¬ 
tory  gained  over  the  paffions  ;  never  was  a  fiaitious 
charadcr  fo  long  maintained,  nor  the  foibles  of  human 
nature  fo  artfully  concealed.  He  courted  the  ambaffa- 
dors  of  every  foreign  power,  but  attached  himfelf  to 
the  interefls  of  none;  nor  did  he  accept  a  Angle  favour 
that  would  have  laid  him  under  any  peculiar  obligation. 
He  had  formerly  treated  his  relations  with  the  greatefl; 
tendernefs,  but  he  now  changed  his  behaviour  altoge- 
■  ther.  When  his  brother  Anthony  came  to  vifit  him, 
he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  feiit  him  home  next  day, 
charging  him  to  inform  his  family  that  he  was  now  dead 
to  his  relations  and  the  woild. 

When  Pius  V.  died  in  1572,  he  entered  the  conclave 
with  the  other  cardinals,  but  feemed  altogether  indiffe¬ 
rent  about  the  cledlion,  and  never  left  his  apartment  ex¬ 
cept  to  his  devotion.  When  follcited  to  join  any  party, 
he  declined  it,  declaring  that  he  was  of  np  confequeiice, 
and  that  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  a  Pope  entirely 
to  perfons  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience.  When 
Cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  who  affumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  XIII.  was  ekaed,  Montalto  affured  him  that 
he  never  wilhed  for  any  thing  f©  much  in  his  life,  and 
that  he  would  always  remember  his  goodnefs,  and  the 
favours  he  had  conferred  on  him  in  Spain.  But  the 
new  Pope  treated  him  with  the  greatefl  contempt,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  penfion.  The  cardinals  alfo,  de¬ 
ceived  by  his  artifices,  paid  him  no  greater  refped, 
and  mfed  to  call  him,  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  Roman 
bead  ;  the  afs  of  La  Marca. 

He  now  affumed  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  his 
head  hung  down  upon  his  flioiilders;  he  tottcied  as  he 
walked,  and  fupported  himfelf  on  a  flaff.  Plis  voice 
became  feeble,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough  fo 
exceedingly  fevere,  that  it  feemed  every  moment  to 
threaten  his  diffoiutlon.  He  interfered  in  no  public 
traiifaaions,  but  fpeiit  his  whole  time  in  ads  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  benevolence.  Mean  time  he  conflantly  em- 
ployed  the  abicft  fpies,  who  brought  him  intelli^rencc 
of  every  particular. 

When  Gregory  XIII.  died  In  1585,  he  entered  the 
conclave  with  the  greatefl  reludance,  and  Immediately 
fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber,  and  was  no  more 
thought  of  than  if  he  had  not  cxiiled.  When  he  went 
3^2  to 
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ta  mafs>  for  which  purpofe  alone  he  left  his  apartment, 
he  appeared  perfedly  indifferent  about  the  event  of  the 
elc6lion.  He  joined  no  party,  yet  flattered  all. 

He  knew  early  that  there  would  be  great  divifions 
In  the  conclave,  and  he  was  aware  that  when  the  leaders 
of  the  different  parties  were  difappointed  in  their  own 
views,  they  all  frequently  agreed  in  the  elcdfion  of  fomc 
old  and  infirm  cardinal,  the  length  of  whofe  life  would 
merely  enable  them  to  prepare  themfelves  fufficiently 
for  the  next  vacancy.  Thefe  views  di reeled  liis  condudt, 
nor  was  he  miftaken  in  his  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Three  cardinals,  the  leaders  of  oppofite  faflions,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  procure  the  eledlion  which  each  of  them 
wifhed,  unaniraoufly  agreed  to  make  choice  of  Mont- 
alto.  When  they  came  to  acquaint  him  with  their  in¬ 
tention,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  that 
every  perfoii  thought  he  would  expire  on  the  fpot.  He 
told  them  that  his  reign  would  lafl  but  a  few  days  ; 
that,  befides  a  continual  difficulty  of  breathing,  he 
wanted  flrength  to  fupport  fuch  a  weight,  and  that  his 
fmall  experience  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  fo  impor¬ 
tant  a  charge.  He  conjured  them  all  thiee  not  to 
abandon  him,  but  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  affairs 
upon  their  own  fhouldcrs  ;  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  mitre  upon  any  other  terms  :  “  If  you 
are  refolved,”  added  he,  “  to  make  me  Pope,,  it  will 
only  be  placing  yourfelves  on  the  throne.  For  my  part, 
I  fliall  be  fatisfied  with  the  bare  title.  Let  the  world 
call  me  Pope,  and  I  make  you  heartily  welcome  to  the 
power  and  authority.  The  cardinals  fvvallowcd  the  bait*, 
and  exerted  themfelves  fo  effedlually  that  Montalto  was 
eledled.  He  now  pulled  off  the  maflj  which  he  had 
worn  for  14  years.  No  fooncr  was  his  ele6lion  fecured, 
than  he  ftarted  from  his  feat,  flung  down  liis  llaff  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  appeared  almoff  a,  foot  taller 
than  he  liad  done  for  feveral  years. 

When  he  was  allied,  according  tacuftom,  if  he  would 
accept  of  the  Papacy,  he  replied,  “  It  is  trifling  to  afk 
whether  I  will  accept  what  I  have  already  accepted. — 
However,  to  fatisfy  any  fcruple  that  may  arife,  I  tell 
you  that  I  accept  it  w’ith  great  pleafure,  and  would  ac¬ 
cept  another  if  I  could  get  It ;  for  I  find  myfelf  able, 
by  the  Divine  affiftance,  to  manage  two  papacies.”  His 
former  complaifance  and  humility  difappeared,  together 
with  his  Infirmities,  and  he  now  treated  all  around  him 
with  referve  and  baughtinefs.  The  firft  care  of  Six¬ 
tus  V.  the  name  which  Montalto  affumed,  was  to  cor¬ 
real  the  abufes,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  enormities,  which 
were  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  eccle*riafl:ical 
Hate.  The  lenity  of  Gregory’s  government  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  general  licentioufnefs  of  manners,  which  burflt 
forth  with  great  violence,- after  that  Pontiff’s  death. 
It  had  been  ufual  with  former  Popes  to  releafe  delin¬ 
quents  on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  who  were  there¬ 
fore  accuflomed  to  furrender  themfelves  voluntary  pri- 
foners  immediately  after  the  ele<£lion  of  the  Pape.  At 
prefent,  however,  they  were  fatally  difappointed. — 
When  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the  keeper  of  St 
Angelo  waited  on  his-  Holinefs,  to  know  his  intention 
in  this  particular,,  he  replied,.  “  What  have  you  to  do 
with  pardons,  and  releafmg  of  prifoners  ?  Is  it  not  fuf- 
ncient  that  our  predeceflbr  has  fiiffered  the  judges  to 
i^main  unemployed  thefe  13  years?  Shall  we  alfo  ftain 
our  pontificate  with  the  fame  negled  of  juflice  ?  We 
lave  too -long  feen,  with  inexpreffible  concern;  the  prodi^ 
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gious  degree  of  wickednefs  that  reigns  in  the  ftate  to  SIxtu*, 
think  of  granting  pardons.  Let  the  prifoners  be  brought 
to  a  fpeedy  trial,  and  punlfhed  as  they  deferve,  to  fhow 
the  world  that  Divine  Providence  has  called  us  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  to  reward  the  good,  and  chaftife  the 
wicked ;  that  we  bear  not  the  fword  in  vain,  but  are  the 
miniflers  of  God,  and  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on 
them  that  do  evil.” 

He  appointed  commiffioners  to  infpeCl  the  conduct 
of  the  judges,  dlfplaced  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  le¬ 
nity,  and  put  others  of  fevere  difpofitions  in  their  room. 

He  offered  rewards  to  any  perfon  who  could  convid 
them  of  corruption  or  partiality.  He  ordered,  the  fyn- 
dics  of  all  the  towns  and  figniories  to  make  out  a  com¬ 
plete  lift  of  the  diforderly  perfons  within  their  diftrids, 
and  thi  eatencd  the  ftrapado  for  the  fmalleft  omlffion.  1  a 
confequence  of  this  edid,  the  fyndic  of  Albino  was 
fcourged  in  the  market-place,  becaufe  he  had  left  his 
nephew,  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  ot  his  lift. 

He  made  very  fevere  laws  againft  robbers  and  affaf. 
fins.  Adulterers,  when  difeovered,  fuffered  death;  and 
they  iwlio  willingly  fubmltted  to  the  proftitution  of  their 
wives,  a  cuftom  then  common  in  Rome,  received  the 
fame  punifhment.  He  was  particularly  careful  of  the 
purity  of  the  female  fex,  and  never  forgave  thofe  who 
attempted  to  debauch  them. 

His  execution  ol  juftice  was  as  prompt  as  his  edids 
were  rigorous...  A  Swifs  happening  to  give  a  Spanrfti 
gentleman  a  blow  witli  his  halberd,  was  ftruck  by  him  fo 
rudely  with  a  pilgrim’s  ftaff  that  he  expired  on  the  fpot. 

Sixtus  informed  the  governor  of  Rome  that  lie  was  to 
dine  early,  and  that  juftice  muft  be  executed  on  the  cri¬ 
minal  before  he  fat  down  to  table..  The  Spanifh  am- 
bafl'ador  and  four  cardinals  iiitreated  him  not  to  dif- 
grace  the  gentleman  by  fuffering  him  to  die  on  a  gib¬ 
bet,  but  to  order  him  to  be  beheaded.  “  He  fliall  be 
hanged  (replied  Sixtus),  but  I  will  alleviate  his  difgracc 
by  doing  him  the  honour  to  affift  perfonally  at  his 
death.”  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  ereded  before  his 
own  windows,  where  he  continued  fitting  during  the 
whole  execution.  He  then  called  to  his  fervants  to 
bring  in  dinner,  declaring  that  the  ad  of  juftice  which, 
he  had  juft  feen  had  increafed  his  appetite.  When  he  * 
rofe  from  table,  he  exclaimed,  “  God  be  praifed  for  the 
good  appetite  with  which  I  have  dined !” 

When  Sixtus  afeended  the  throne,  the  whole  ecclefi- 
aftical  Hate  was  inftfted  with  bands  of  robbers,  who, 
from  their  numbers  and  outrages,  were  exceedingly  for¬ 
midable  ;  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  condud,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  in  a  fliort  time  extirpated  the  whole  of  thefe 
banditti. 

Nor  was- the  vigour  of  his  ,  condud  lefs  confpicuous. 
in  Ills  tranfadions  with  foreign  nations.  Before  he  had 
been  pope  two  months  he  quarrelled  with  Thilip  II.  of 
Spain,  Henry  IIL  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of  Na-f 
varre^  His  Intrigues  indeed  in  fome  meafure  influenced 
all  the  councils  of  Europe. 

After  his  acceffron  to  the  pontificate  he  fent  for  his 
family  to  Rome,  with  exprefa  orders  that,  they  fhould 
appear  in  a  decent  and  modell  manner.  Accordingly, 
his  After  Camilla  came  thither,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren.  Some  cardinals,  in. 
order  to  pay  court  to  the  pope,  went  out  to  meet  her, 
and  introduced  her  in  a  very  magnificent  drefs.  Six^ 
tus  pretended  not  to  know  her,  and  alked  two  or  three 

times.. 
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tmr$  wlio  file  was :  Upon  tins  one  of  the  cardinals  faid, 
It  is  your  filler,  holy  father/’  “  I  have  but  one  (I- 
iler  (replied  Sixtus  with  a  frown),  and  fhe  Is  a  poor 
woman  at  Le  Grotte ;  if  you  have  Introduced  her  In 
this  difguife,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her ;  yet  I  think 
I  would  know  her  again,  if  I  faw  her  In  the  clothes  fhe 
ufed  to  wear/^ 

Her  condudors  at  lafl  found  It  neceffary  to  carry 
her  to  an  inn,  and  ftrip  her  of  her  finery.  When  Ca¬ 
milla  was  introduced  a  fecond  time,  Sixtus  embraced 
her  tenderly,  and  fald,  “  Now  we  know  Indeed  that  It 
is  our  filler  :  nobody  fhall  make  a  princefs  of  you  but 
OLirfelves.”  He  Ilipulated  with  his  filler,  that  fhe 
fhould  neither  afl^  any  favour  In  matters  cf  government, 
nor  Intercede  for  criminals,  nor  Interfere  In  the  admini- 
flration  ol  juftice  ;  declaring  that  every  requefl  of  that 
kind  would  meet  with  a  certain  refufal.  Thefe  terms 
being  agreed  to,  and  pundually  obferved,  he  made 
the  moll  ample  provifion  not  only  for  Camilla  but  for 
his  whole  relations. 

This  great  man  was  alfo  an  encourager  of  learning. 
He  earned  an  Italian  tranflation  of  the  Bible  to  be  pub- 
lifhed,  which  raifed  a  good  deal  of  difeontent  among 
the  Catholics.  When  fome  cardinals  reproached  him 
for  his  condudl  In  this  refpeifl,  he  replied,  “  It  was 
publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  you  cardinals  who  cannot 
read  Latin.” 

Sixtus  died  In  1 590,  after  having  reigned  little  more 
than  five  years.  His  death  was  afcrlbed  to  polfon,  faid 
to  have  been  adminlllered  by  the  Spaniards;  but  the 
ftory  feems  rather  improbable. 

It  was  to  the  Indulgence  of  a  difpofitlon  naturally 
formed  for  fe verity,  that  all  the  defetls  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  man  are  to  be  afcrlbed.  Clemency  was  a  Itranger 
to  his  bofom  ;  hispuiilfliments  wer^  often  too  cruel,  and 
feemed  fometlmes^  to  border  on  revenge.  Pafquin  was 
drefled  one  morning  In  a  very  nafly  fhirt,  and  being 
allced  by  Martorlo  why  he  wore  fuch  dirty  linen  ?  replied, 
that  he  could  get  no  other,  for  the  pope  had  made  his 
wafherwoman  a  princefs,  alluding  to  Camilla,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  laundrefs.  The  pope  ordered  ftrid 
learch  to  be  made  for  the  author  of  this  lampoon,  and 
offered  him  his  life  and  a  thoufand  pllloles  If  he  would 
dlfcover  himfelf.  The  author  was  fimple  enough  to 
make  his  appearance  and  claim  the  reward.  “  It  Is 
true  (faid  the  pope)  we  made  fuch  a  promife,  and  we 
lhall  keep  It ;  your  life  fhall  be  fpared,  and  you  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  prefently  i  but  we  have  referved  to. 
ourfelves  the  power  of  cutting  off  your  hands  and  bo¬ 
ring  your  tongue  through,  to  prevent  your  being  fo 
witty  for  the  future.”  It  Is  needlefs  to  add,  that  the 
fentence  was  Immediately  executed.  This,  however,  Is 
the  only  Inflance  of  his  refenting  the  many  fevere  fa- 
tires  that  were  publifhed  againfl  him. 

But  though  the  conduit  of  Sixtus  feldom  excites 
love,  it  generally  commands  our  efleem,,  and  fometimes 
our  admiration.  ^  He  flrenuoufly  defended  the  caufe  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  he  never  refufed 
audience  to  the  injured,  however  wretched  or  forlorn 
their  appearance  was.  He  never  forgave  thofc  magi- 
ttrates  who  were  capable  of  partiality  or  corruption 
nor  fiiffered  crimes  to  pafs  unpunlfhed,  whether  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  rich  or  the  poor.  He  was  frugal,  tempe¬ 
rate,  iober,  and  never  negleded  to  reward  the  fmalleft 
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favour  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  before  hij  ex-  Slya  ahufl,  * 
altation. 

When  he  mounted  the  throne,  the  treafury  was  ' - 

not  only  exhaufted,  but  in  debt:  at  his  death  it  cou^ 
tamed  hve  millions  of  gold. 

Rome  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  of  her  Rreat- 
eit  embelhihments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library  •  it 
was  by  him,  too  that  trade  was  fuft  introduced  into- 
the  Lcclefiaflical  btate. 

.1,  a-'*-  animal  of 

the  cat  kind.  See  Felis,  n'  xviii. 

SIZAR,  or  SizEa,  in  Latin  Sizator,  an  appellation 
by  which  the  lowelt  order  of  Undents  in  the  univerfi- 
ties  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  dillinguifhed,  is  de- 
rived  f^rom  the  word  y?^e,  which  in  Cambridge,  and 
probably  m  Dub  hi.  likewife,  has  a  peculiar  meaning, 
i  o  fize,  in  the  language  of  the  univeifity,  is  to  get 


any  fort  of  viauals  from  the  kitchens,  which  the  ftiK 
dents  may  want  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  addition  to  ’ 
their  commons  in  the  hall,  and  for  which  they  pay  the 
cooks  or  butchers  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  A  llze 
of  any  thing  is  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  that  thing  which 
can  be  thus  bought ;  two  fizes,  or  a  part  of  beef,  being 
nearly  equal  to  what  a  young  perfon  will  eat  of  that 
difh  to  his^inner ;  and  a  fize  of  ale  or  beer  being  equal 
to  half  an  Englifh  pint.  ®  ^ 

The  fizars  are  divided  Into  two  daffes,  viz.  fubfiza- 
tores  or  fizars,.  and  fizatoies  or  proper  fizars,  I'he 
former  of  thefe  are  fupplied  with  commons  from  the 
table  of  the  fellows  and  tellow-commoners  ;  and  in  for¬ 
mer  tunes,  when  thefe  were  more  fcaiity  than  they  are 
now,  they  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  deficiency  by  fi. 
zuig,  as  IS  fometimes  the  cafe  Hill.  The  proper  fizara 
had  formerly  no  commons  at  all,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fize  the  whole.  In  St  John’s,  college  they 
have  now  fome  commons  allowed  them  for  dinner, 
trom  a  benefaftion,  but  they  are  ftill  obliged  to  fize- 
their  fuppers  :  in  the  other  colleges  they  are  allowed  a 
part  of  the  fellow-commons,  but  muft  fize  the  refi  • 
and  from  being  thus  obliged  to  fize  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  viauah,  the  whole  order  derived  the  name  of 
Jizars, 

In  Oxford,  the  order  fimilar  to  that  of  fizar  is  deno* 
mmted/ervitor,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  me- 
nial  duties  which  they  perform.  In  both  univerfities  thefe 
orders  were  formerly  diflinguilhed  by  round  caps  and 
gowns  of  different  materials  from  thofe  of  the  penfioners, 
or  commoners,  the  order  immediately  above  them.  But 
^out  30  years  ago  the  round  cap  was  entirely  abolifhed 
in  boU.  feminanes.  There  is  Hill,  however,  in  Oxford. 

a  .diHindion  in  the  gowns,  and  there  i*. 
n  ®  ^‘ffefence  in.  fome  of  the  fmall  colleges  ia 

Cambndge  ;  but  in  tlie  large  colleges  the  drefs  of  thcL 
penlioners.  and  lizars  is  eutirely  the  fame. 

In  Oxford,  the  fervitors  are  Hill  obliged  to,  wait  at 
table  on  the  fellows  and  gentlemen -commoners  :  but 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  this. 
moH  degrading  and  difgraceful  cuHom  was  entirely 
abohihed  about  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  of  courfe  the 
lizais  ot  Cambridge  are  now,  on  a  much  more  refped- 
able  footing  than  the  lervitors  of  Oxford,  ^ 

The  fizars  are  not  upon  the  foundation,  and  there* 
fore  wfole  they  continue  fizars  are  not  capable  of  be. 
mg  eleaed  fellows  >  but  they  may  at  any  tijue,  if  tney 

-  choofo* 
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cTioofc,  become  penfioners :  and  they  generally  fit  for 
fcliohrfliips  immediately  before  they  take  their  lirft  de- 
p^ree.  If  fuccefsful,  they  are  then  on  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  are  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  fellow- 
ihips  when  they  have  got  that  degree.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  they  continue  fizars,  befldes  free  commons 
they  enjoy  many  benefadlions,  which  have  been  made 
■at  different  times,  under  the  name  of ft^arU  prMor^  ex^ 
hibitlons.  See.  and  the  rate  of  tuition,  the  rent  of  rooms, 
and  other  things  of  that  fort  within  their  refpedive  col¬ 
leges,  is  lefs  than  to  the  other  orders.  But  thb’  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  thus  obtained  at  a  lefs  cxpence,  they  are  not  now 
confidered  as  a  menial  order;  for  fizars,  penfioner-fcho- 
lars^  and  even  fometimes  fellow. commoners,  mix  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  utmofi:  cordiality.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  every  period  this  order  has  fupplied  the 
univerfity  with  its  moft  diftii-iguifhed  officers  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  mofi:  illuflrious  members  of  the  church, 
many  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  men  in  the  other  libe¬ 
ral  profeffions,  have,  when  under-graduates,  been  fi¬ 
nals,  when  that  order  was  on  a  lefs  refpedfable  footing 
than  it  is  now. 

SIZE,  the  name  of  an  inftriiment  ufed  for  finding 
the  bignefs  of  fine  round  pearls.  It  confifts  of  thin 
pieces  or  leaves,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  faftened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet.  In 
each  of  thefe  are  round  holes  drilled  of  different  dia¬ 
meters.  Thofe  in  the  firft  leaf  ferve  for  meafuring 
pearls  from  half  a  grain  to  fevdn  grains ;  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  for  pearls  from  eight  grains  or  two  carats  to 
five  carats,  See. ;  and  thofe  of  the  third,  for  pearls  from 
irx  carats  and  a  half  to  eight  carats  and  a  half. 

Size,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  paint,  varnift,  or  glue,  ufed 
by  painters.  Sec 

'lire  ft. reds  and  parings  ef  leather,  parchment,  or 
\’ellura,  being  boiled  in  water  and  ftrained,  make  fize. 
This  fubftance  is  much  ufed  in  many  trades. —  The 
manner  of  ufing  fize  is  to  melt  fomc  of  it  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  and  feraping  as  much  w^hiting  into  it  as  will  juft 
colour  it,  let  them  be  well  incorporated  together  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  you  may  whiten  frames.  Sec.  with  it.  After 
it  dries,  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  more  whiling, 
and  whiten  the  frames.  Sec.  [even  or  eight  times,  let¬ 
ting  it  dry  between  each  timis  :  bub-before  it  is  quite 
dry,  between  each  wafting  with  fize,  you  muft  fmoothe 
and  wet  it  over  with  a  clean  bruft-pencil  In  faiv  water. 

To  make  gold-fize.  Take  gum-animi  and  afphal- 
tum,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  minium,  litharge  of  gold, 
and  amber,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ^  reduce  all  into  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces  of  lin- 
i'eed-oil,  and  eight  ounces  of  drying  oil :  digeft  them 
over  a  gentle  fire  that  does  not  flame,  fo  that  the 
mixture  may  only  fimmer,  but  not  boil ;  left  it 
fhould  run  over  and  fet  the  houfe  on  fire,  ftir  it  con- 
fi-antly  with  a  ftick  till  all  the  ingredients  are  dif- 
folved  and  incorporated,  and  do  not  leave  off  ttirring 
till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy  ;  after  being  fufficiently 
boiled,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  almoft  cold,  and  then 
ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  keep  it  for 
life. — To  prepare  it  for  working,  put  what  quantity 
you  pleafe  in  a  liorfe-m»fcle  fhell,  adding  as  much  oil 
of  turpentine  as  will  diffolve  it ;  and  making  it  as  thin 
as  the  bottom  of  your  feed-lac  varnifli,  hold  it  over 
a  candle,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  a  linen-rag  into  ano¬ 
ther  ftiell )  add  to  thefe  as  much  vermilion  as  will  make 


it  of  a  darkift  red  :  if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  yon 
may  thin  it  with  iome  oil  of  turpentine.  The  chief  ufe 
ot  this  fize  is  for  laying  on  metals. 

The  beft  gold-fize  for  burnifiiing  is  made  as  follows: 
Take  fine  bole,  what  quantity.,  y^ou  pleafe  ;  grind  It 
finely  on  a  piece  of  marble,  then  ferape  into  it  a  little 
beefluet  ;  grind  all  well  together;  after  which  mix  in 
a  fmall  proportion  of  pai*chment-fize  with  a  double  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  and  it  is  done. 

To  make  filver-fize.  Take  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  fine 
powder,  into  which  ferape  fomc  black-lead  and  a  little 
Genoa  foap,  and  grind  them  all  together  with  parch¬ 
ment  fize  as  already  dirctfted. 

SKATING,  an  exercife  on  ice,  both  graceful  and 
healthy.  Although  the  ancients  w^ere  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  in  moft  of  the  athletic  fports,  yet  fixa¬ 
ting  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  a  modern  invention ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  derived  its  origin  in  Holland,  where  it  was 
praftifed,  not  only  as  a  graceful  and  elegant  amufement, 
but  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  when  the  lakes 
and  canals  were  frozen  up  during  winter.  In  Holland 
long  journeys  are  made  upon  fixates  with  cafe  and  expe¬ 
dition  ;  but  in  general  lefs  Attention  is  there  paid  to 
graceful  and  elegant  movements,  than  to  the  expedition 
and  celerity  of  what  is  called  journey  Jkatmg.  It  is  on¬ 
ly  in  thofe  countries  wherfc  it  is  confidered  as  an  amufe- 
ment,  that  its  graceful  attitudes  and  movements  can  be 
ftudied  ;  and  there  is  no  exercife  whatever  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fet  off  the  human  figure  to  advantage.  The 
acquirement  of  moft  exercifes  may  be  attained  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life  ;  but  to  become  an  expert  fixater, 
it  is  neceffary  to  begin  the  practice  of  the  art  at  a  very 
early  age.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  art  of  fixa¬ 
ting  to  a  fyftem.  It  is  principally  by  the  imitation  of 
a  good  fixater  that  a  young  praiftitioner  can  form  his 
own  pradiice.  The  Ewglift,  though  often  remarkable 
for  feats  of  agility  upon  fixates,  are  very  deficient  in 
gracefulnefs ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fixates.  They  are  too  much  curved  in 
the  fuiface  which  embraces  the  ice,  confequently  they 
involuntarily  bring  the  ufers  of  them  round  on  the  out- 
fide  upon  a  quick  and  fmall  circle  ;  whereas  the  fixater, 
by  ufing  fixates  of  a  different  conftruftion,  lefs  curved, 
has  the  command  of  his  ftroke,  and  can  enlarge  or  di- 
minifh  the  circle  according  to  his  own  wifii  and  defire. 
The  metropolis  of  Scotland  has  produced  more  inftances 
of  elegant  fixaters  than  perhaps  any  other  country 
whatever  ;  and  the  inftitution  of  a  Skating  Club  about 
40  years  ago,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  elegant  aniufement.  We  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  this  article  to  a  gentleman  of  that  Club,  who 
has  made  the  practice  and  improvement  of  fixating  his 
particular  ftudy  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  our  work  will 
not  permit  the  infertion  of  a  full  treatife  on  fixating, 
we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  inftrudlions. 

Thofe  who  wift  to  be  proficients  ftould  begin  at  an 
early  period  of  life  ;  and  ftould  firft  endeavour  to  throw 
off  the  fear  which  always  attends  the  commencement  of 
an  apparently  hazardous  amufement.  They  will  foon  ac¬ 
quire  a  facility  of  moving  on  the  iiifide  ^  when  they  have 
done  this,  they  muft  endeavour  to  acquire  the  movement 
on  the  outfide  of  the  fixates;  which  is  nothing  more  than 
throwing  themfelves  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  fixate,  and 
making  the  balance  of  their  body  tend  towards  that 
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^SU^inor,  fide,  which  will  necefianl^  enable  them  to  form  a  fe- 

SltebtorH  niicircle.  In  this,  much  afliaance  may  be  derived  from 
^  ^placing  a  bag  of  iead-Hiot  in  the  pocket  next  to  the 
foot  employed  in  making  the  outfide  ftroke,  which  will 
produce  an  artificial  poife  of  the  body,  which  after¬ 
wards  will  become  natural  by  practice.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  outfide  ftroke,  the  knee  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  limb  fhoiild  be  a  little  bended,  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  reailineal  pofition  when  the  ftroke  is  com- 
pleted.  When  the  praflitioner  becomes  expert  in  form¬ 
ing  the  femiciicle  with  both  feet,  he  is  then  to  join 
thein  together,  and  proceed  progrcflively  and  alternate¬ 
ly  with  both  feet,  which  will  carry  him  forward  with 
a  graceful  tnovemcnt.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  life 
very  little  mufcular  exertion,  for  the  impelling  mo¬ 
tion  fhould  proceed  from  tlie  mechanical  impulfe  of 
the  body  thrown  into  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  regulate  the 
ftroke.  At  taking  the  outfide  ftroke,  the  body  ought 
to  be  thrown  forward  ealily,  the  unemploved  limb  kept 
in  a  dlrea  line  with  the  body,  and  theVace  and  eyes 
diredlly  looking  forward  ;  the  unemployed  foot  ought 
to  be  ft]  etched  towards  the  ice,  with  the  toes  in  a  di- 
reft  line  with  tlie  leg.  In  the  time  of  making  the  curve, 
the  body  muft  be  gradually,  and  almoft  imperceptibly, 
raifed,  and  the  unemployed  limb  brought  in  the  fame 
manner  forward  ;  fo  that,  at  finiihing  the  curve,  the  bo¬ 
dy  will  bend  a  fmall  degree  backward,  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  foot  will  be  about  two  inches  before  the  other, 
ready  to  embrace  the  ice  and  form  a  correfpondent 
curve.  The  mufciilar  movement  of  the  whole  body 
muft  correfpond  with  the  movement  of  the  ficate,  and 
fhould  be  regulated  fo  as  to  be  almoft  imperceptible  to 
the  fpeftators.  Particular,  attention  fiiould  be  paid  in 
carrying  round  the  head  and  eyes  with  a  regular  and 
imperceptible  motion  ;  for  nothing  fo  much  diminlfhes 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  ilcating  as  fudden  jerks  and 
exertions,  which  are  too  frequently  ufed  by  the  ge- 
rierality  of  floaters.  ^  The  management  of  the  arms  liL- 
wfte  deferves  attention.  There  is  no  mode  of  difpofinfT 
01  tliera  more  gi-acefully  in  ikating  outfide,  than  folding 
the  hands  into  each  other,  or  ufing  a  muff. 

There  are  various  feats  of  adivity  and  manoeuvres 
uled  upon  llcates  ;  but  they  are  fo  various  that  we  can- 
jjot  pretend  to  detail  them.  Moving  on  the  outfide  is 
the  primary  objed  for  a  feater  to  attain  ;  and  when  lie 
becomes  an  adept  in  that,  he  will  eafily  acquire  a  fa- 
eility  in  executing  other  branches  of  the  art.  'i'here 
are  few  excrcifes  but  will  afford  him  bints  of  elea-aut 
and  graceful  attitudes.  For  example,  nothing-  can  b» 
more  beautiful  than  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow 

•  and  arrow  wlnlft  the  Ikater  is  making  a  large  circle  on 
the  ou^ide ;  the  manual  exercife  and  military  falutes 
have  likevvile  a  pretty  effed  when  ufed  by  an  expert 
ikater.  ^ 

SKELETON,  in  anatomy,  the  dried  bones  of  any 
animal  joined  together  by  wires,  or  by  the  natural  liga¬ 
ment  dried,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ftiow  their  pofition 
when  the  creature  was  alive. 

,  We  have,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions,  an  ac¬ 
count  o  a  hums^i  ileeleton,  all  the  bones  of  waich  were 
lo  united,  as  to  make  but  one  articulation  from  the 
Mck  to  the  os  facrum,  and  downwards  a  little  way. 
On  rawing  fome  of  them,  where  they  were  unnaturally 
joined,  they  were  found  not  to  cohere  throughout  their 
whole  fubftance,  but  only  about  a  fixth  of  an  inch  deep 
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aU  round.  ^  The  figure  of  the  trunk  was  crooked,  the  Sfelds 

fpinic  making  the  convex,  and  the  infide  of  the  verte-  H 
briE  the  concave  part  of  the  fegment.  The  whole  had  . 
been  found  in  a  charnel  houfe,  and  was  of  the  fize  of  a  ^ 
^  full  grown  perfon. 

SKIDS,  or  SxiiEDs,  in  fea-language,  arc  long  com- 
paifing  pieces  of  timber,  notched  below  fo  as  to  fit 
clofdy  upon  the  wales,  extending  from  the  main-wale 
to  the  top  of  the  fide,  and  retained  In  this  pofition  by 
bolts  or  fpike-nails.  They  are  intended  for  preferving 
the  planks  of  the  fide,  when  any  heavy  body  is  hoifted 
or  lowered.  * 

8KIE  (Ifie  of).  See  Sky. 

SKIh  F,  a  frnall  boat  refembliug  a  yawl,  ufually  emi* 
ployed  for  palling  rivers. 

SKIMMER,  BLACK.  See  Shearbill. 

SKIMMIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogyntft 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and' 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order, 
Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  corolla 
coiififts  of  four  concave  petals  ;  and  the  berry  contains 
four  feeds.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Japo^ 
nica,  ^ 

SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  genera!  covering  of  the  body 
of  any  animal.  See  Anatomy,  n®  7 

Skin,  in  commerce,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  mem¬ 
brane  ftripped  off  the  animal  to  be  prepared  by  the  tan¬ 
ner,  ficinner,  parchment-maker,  &c.  and  converted  into 
leather,  &c.  See  Tanning. 

,  SKIKNER  (Stephen),  an  Englifh  antiquarian,  borrii: 
in  1622.  Pie  tiavelled,  and  ftudied  in  fcveral  foreign 
univerfities  during  the  civil  wars;  and  in  i6^^,  return¬ 
ed  and  fettled  at  Lincoln,  where  he  pradlifed  phyfic 
with  fuccefs  until  tlie  year  1667,  when  he  died  of  a 
malignant  fever,  ppis  works  were  colle(ftcd  in  folio  in 
1671,  by  Mr  Henfhaw,  under  the  title  oii  EtymoloFicon 
jLin^u/e  Angltcandy  &c. 

SKIPPER,  or  Saury,  a  fpeciesofEsox,  which  fee. 
SKIRMISH,  111  war,  a  fliglit  engagement  between 
fmall  parties,  without  any  regular  order  ;  and  is  there- 
fore  ealily  dlilinguiihed  from  a  which  is  a  general 

engagement  between  two  armies  continued  fo?  fome 
time. 

SKULL,  in  anatomy,  the  bony  cafe  in  which  the' 
brain  is  inclofed.  See  Anatomy,  n<=  1 1.  &g. 

SKur.L-Cap.  See  Scutellaria. 

the  blue  expanfc  of  air  or  atmofphere.  For 
the  reafon  of  its  blue  colour  and  concave  hnure  fee 
Optics.  o'’ 

Sky,  oneoF  the  greateft  of  the  Weftem  Illands  of 
ocotland,  fo  called  from  Skianach,  which  in  the  Erie 
dialedt  %nifie3  winged,  becaufe  the  two  promontories  of 
Valernefs  and  Troteriiifh,  by  ivhicli  it  is  bounded  on 
the  noith-weft  and  north-eaft,  are  fuppnfed  to  refemble 
wings.  The  illand  lies  between  the  llilre  of  Rofs  and 
the  wejlern  part  of  Lewis.  According  to  the  computa- 
tion  of  Mr  Pennant,  Ur  Jolinfon,  and  Dr  Campbell,  it  is 
60  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  width  where 
b.'-oadell  ;  according  to  otliers  it  is-50  miles  in  lemnh, 
and  M  fome-  places  30  broad.  The  i.Fland  of  Sky  i?  di¬ 
vided  between  two  proprietors  ;  tlie  fouthern  part  be¬ 
longs  to  the  laird  of  Macleod,  faid  to  be  lineally  de- 
feended  from  Leod  fon  to  the  black  prince  of  Man  • 
the  northern  diltridi,  or  barony  of  Troternilh,  is  the 
propel  ty  of  Lord  Macdonald,  v.’hofe  anceftor  was  Do¬ 
nald,. 
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nald,  king  or  lord  of  the  Ifles,  and  chief  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  clan  of  Macdonalds,  who  are  counted  the  moft 
warlike  of  all  the  Higlilanders.  Sky  is  part  of  the 
(hire  of  Invernefs,  and  fonnerly  belonged  to  the  diocefe 
of  the  Ifles;  on  the  fouth  It  is  parted  from  the 
main  land  by  a  channel  three  leagues  in  breadth  ;  tho*, 
at  the  ferry  of  Glenelly,  it  is  fo  narrow  that  a  man  may 
be  heard  calling  for  the  boat  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 
Sky  is  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  excellent  bays 
and  harbours. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  roughened  with  moun¬ 
tains,  iome  of  which  are  fo  high  as  to  be  covered  with 
fnow  on  the  top  at  midfummer;;  in  general,  their  fides 
are  clothed  v/ith  heath  and  grafs,  which  afford  good 
paft urage  for  flieep  and  black  cattle.  Between  the 
mountains  there  are  fome  fertile  vidleys,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  towards  the  fea-coail  is  plain  and 
arable.  The  ifland  is  well  watered  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers,  above  30  of  which  afford  falmon  ;  and 
fome  of  them  produce  black  m\i Teles  in  which  pearls 
are  bred,  particularly  the  rivers  Kilmartin  and  Ord : 
Martin  was  aflured  by  the  proprietor  of  the  former, 
that  a  pearl  hath  been  found  in  it  valued  at  20  1.  Ster¬ 
ling.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  fresh¬ 
water  lakes  well  ftored  with  trout  and  eels.  The  largeft 
of  thefe  lakes  takes  its  denomination  from  St  Cohim- 
ba,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  chapel  that  Hands  upon  a 
fmall  ifle  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Sky  likewife  af¬ 
fords  feveral  cataradls,  that  roar  down  the  rocks  with 
great  impetuofity.  That  the  ifland  has  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  appears  from  the  large  trunks  of 
fir  and  other  trees  daily  dug  out  of  the  bogs  and  peat- 
marfhes  in  every  part  of  this  country. 

From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  proximity  of  the 
Cea,  the  air  feldom  continues  long  of  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  fometimes  it  is  dr^^,  oftener  moift,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  fpring  cold  and  pier¬ 
cing  ;  at  an  average,  three  days  in  twelve  throughout 
the  year  fcarcely  free  from  rain,  far  lefs  from  clouds* 
Thefe,  attracted  by  the  hills,  fometimes  break  in  ufeful 
and  refrefliing  fhowers  ;  at  other  times  fuddenly  burfl- 
ing,  pour  down  their  contents  with  tremendous  noife, 
in  impetuous  torrents  that  deluge  the  plains  below,  and 
render  the  fmallefl:  rivulet  impaflabk  ;  which,  together 
with  the  ftormy  winds  fo  common  in  this  country  In 
the  months  of  Augull  and  September,  frequently  blafl 
the  hopes,  and  difappoint  the  expe£latlons,  of  the  hu- 
fbandman.  Snow  has  been  often  known  to  lie  on  the 
ground  from  three  to  feven  weeks ;  and  on  the  higheft 
hills,  even  in  the  middle  of  June,  fome  fpots  of  it  are 
to  be  feen.  To  this  various  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  uncertainty  of  weather,  the  fevers  and  agues,  head- 
achs,  rheumatifms,  colds,  and  dyfentcries,  which  are  the 
prevailing  diftempers,  may  be  aferibed.  That  k  is  far, 
however,  from  being  unwholefome,  is  fufiiciently  evin¬ 
ced  by  experience  ;  for  the  inhabitants  are,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  arrive  at  as  advanced  an 
age,  as  thofe  who  live  in  milder  climates,  and  under  a 
ferener  fley.  The  gout  is  fcarcely  known  in  this  ifland. 

The  foil  is  generally  black,  though  it  likewife  affords 
clay  of  different  colours  ;  fuch  as  white,  red,  and  blue, 
and  in  fome  places  fuller’s  earth.  It  is,  however,  much 
kfs  adapted  for  agriculture  than  for  paflure,  and  fel¬ 
dom,  tinkfs  in  very  good  years,  fupplies  itfelf  with  a  fuf- 


ficiency  of  provlfions.  Yet,  though  the  foil  15  not  ve* 
ry  fertile  or  rich,  it  might  with  proper  management  be 
made  to  produce  more  plentiful  crops.  But  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  farmers  arc  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old 
cuftoms,  and  indeed  fo  little  inclined  to  induftry,  that 
they  will  not  eafily  be  prevailed  on  to  change  them 
for  better ;  efpecially  if  the  alteration  or  amendment 
propofed  be  attended  with  expence.  Therefore,  with 
refpedl  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  they  are  ftill 
much  in  the  fame  Hate  as  they  were  20  or  30  years 
ago.  Ploughs,  on  a  new  and  improved  model,  that  in 
comparifon  to  the  advantages  derived  from  them  might 
be  had  at  a  moderate  expence,  have  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  feveral  diHri£ts  around,  where  their  good  ef¬ 
fects  are  manifeH,  in  improving  the  crops  and  dimini fh- 
ing  the  labour  of  man  and  beaH  ;  but  the  laird  of  Raa- 
fay  _and  one  other  gentleman  are  the  only  perfons  in 
Portree  that  have  ufed  them.  The  caferotm,  a  crooked 
kind  of  fpade,  is  almoH  the  only  inHrument  for  labouring 
the  ground  ufed  among  the  ordinary  clafs  of  tenants. 
The  average  crops  of  com  are  800c  bolls. 

When  Mr  Knox  viHted  this  ifland  in  1786,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  15,000  :  but  fome 
gentlemen  who  refided  there  affirmed  there  w  ere  1 6,000. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  parifhes,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  fchool,  befides  three  charity-fchools  in  different 
places. 

The  minerals  found  here  are  lead  and  iron  ore, 
which,  how'ever,  have  never  been  wrought  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  Near  the  village  of  Sartle,  the  natives  find 
black  and  white  marcafites,  and  variegated  pebbles. 
The  Applefglen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  fallart, 
produces  beautiful  agates  of  different  fizes  and  colours: 
Hones  of  a  purple  hue  are,  after  great  rains,  found  in  the 
rivulets:  ci*yHal,  of  different  colours  and  forms,  abounds 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  black  and  white 
marble,  free-Hone,  lime-Hone,  and  talc ;  fmall  red  and 
white  coral  is  found  on  the  fouthern  and  weHern  coaHs 
in  great  abundance.  The  fuel  confiHs  chiefly  of  peat 
and  turf,  which  are  impregnated  wnth  iron  ore  and 
faltpetre ;  and  coal  has  been  difeovered  in  feveral  di- 
Hrids. 

The  w'ild  birds  of  all  forts  moH  common  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are,  lolan  geefc,  gulls,  cormorants,  cranes,  wu'ld 
gtefe,  and  wuld  ducks  ;  eagles,  crows,  ravens,  rooks,  cuc¬ 
koos,  rails,  woodcocks,  moor-fowl,  partridges,  plover, 
wold  pigeons,  and  blackbirds,  owls,  hawks,  fnipes,  and 
a  variety  of  fmall  birds.  In  mild  feafons,  the  cuckoo 
and  rail  appear  in  the  latter  end  of  April  ;  the  former 
difappears  alw'ays  before  the  end  of  June;  the  latter 
fometimes  not  till  September.  The  woodcock  comes 
ill  061ober,  and  frequently  remains  till  March.  The 
tame  forts  of  fowl  are  geefe,  ducks,  turkeys,  cocks,  pul¬ 
lets,  and  tame  pigeons. 

The  black  cattle  are  here  expofed  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  fevere  winter,  without  any  other  provender  than 
the  tops  of  the  heath  and  the  alga  marina  ;  fo  that  they 
appear  like  mere  ikeletons  in  the  fpring  ;  though,  as 
the  grafs  growls  up,  they  fooii  become  plump  and  juicy, 
the  beeF  being  fweet,  tender,  and  finely  intedaided.— 
The  amphibious  animals  are  feals  and  otters.  Among 
the  reptiles  they  reckon  vipers,  afps,  weafels,  frogs,  toads, 
and  three  different  kinds  of  ferpents ;  the  firfl  fpotted 
black  and  white,  and  very  poifonous  j  the  fecond  yel- 

low, 
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Jaw,  with  brown  fpotg ;  and  the  tlilrd  of  a  brown  co- 
Jour,  the  fmalleft  and  lead  poifonous. 

Whales  and  cairbans,  or  fun-fifh,  come  in  fometimes 
to  the  founds  after  their  prey,  but  are  rarely  purfued 
with  any  fuccefs»  T.he  £(hcs  commonly  caught  on  the 
coaft  are  herrings,  ling,  cod,  fcate,  haddocCmackerel, 
lythe,  fye,  and  dog-fifh.  The  average  price  of  ling  at 
home  is  L.  13,  13  s.  per  ton  ;  when  fold,  one  by  one,  if 
frefh,  the  price  is  from  3  d.  to  5  d.  ;  if  cured,  from  5  d. 
to  yd,  ^  The  barrel  of  herrings  feldom  fells  under  19  s. 
which  is  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  fait, 
even  fometimes  at  any  price  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  pre* 
vents  many  from  taking  more  than  are  Efficient  for 
their  own  ufe. 

The  kyle  of  Scalpe  teems  with  oyders,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  that  after  fome  fpring-tldes,  20  horfe-loads  of 
them  are  left  upon  the  fands.  Near  the  village  of  Bern- 
fllll,  the  beach  yields  mufcles  fufEcient  to  maintain  60 
perfons  per  day  ;  this  providential  fupply  helps  to  fup- 
port  many  poor  families  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

The  people  are  ftrong,  robuft,  healthy,  and  prolific. 
They  generally  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  are  ho- 
neft,  brave,  innocent,  and  hofpitable.  They  fpeak  the 
language,  wear  the  habit,  and  obferve  the  cuftoms  that 
are  common  to  all  |the  Hebrides.  The  meconium  in 
new-born  infants  is  purged  away  with  frelh  butter  :  the 
children  arc  bathed  every  morning  and  evening  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  grow  up  fo  ftrong,  that  a  child  of  10  months 


is  able  to  walk  alone  :  they  never  wear  fitoes  or  ftock- 
ings  before  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and.  night-caps  are 
hardly  known  ;  they  keep  their  feet  always  wet ;  they 
he  on  Ixds  of  ftraw  or  heath,  which  laft  is  an  excellent 
-reftorative  :  they  are  quick  of  apprehenfion,  ingenious, 
and  very  much  addufted  to  mufic  and  poetry.'  They 
eat  heartily  of.  filh  ;  but  feldom  regale  themfelvee  with 
tlelh-meat :  theirordinary  food  con  lifts  of  butter,  cheefe, 
milk,  potatoes,  colewort,  brochan,  and  a  difti  called 
Don,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  froth  of  boiled 
milk  or  whey  raifed  with  a  ftick  like  that  ufed  in  ma- 
king  chocolate. 

A  fort  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  called  cloa,  or  ead. 
does,  the  manufaaure_  of  their  wives,  made  into  Ihort 
rackets  and  troufers,  is  the  common  drefs  of  the  men. 
Ihe  phihbeg  IS  rarely  worn,  except  in  fommer  and  on 
bundays;  on  which  days,  and  fome  other  occafions,  thofe 
m  better  circumftances  appear  in  tartans,  a  bonnet,  and 
■ihort  hofe,  and  fome  in  a  hat,  fhort  coat,  waiftcoat, 
and  breeches,  of  Scotch  or  Englifh  manufaftiire.  The 
women  are  in  general  very  cleanly,  and  fo  exceflively 
fond  of  drefs,  that  many  maid-fervants  are  often  known 
to  lay  out  their  whole  wages  that  way. 

There  are  two  fairs  held  annually  at  Portree,  to 
which  almoft  every  part  of  Sky  fends  cattle.  The  firll 
is  held  in  the  end  of  May,  and  the  fecond  in  the  end  of 
ni  ^  continues  from  Wednefday 

till  the  Saturday  following.  The  commodities  which 
are  lold  in  thefe  are  hori'es,  cows,  ftieep,  goats,  hides, 
wool.  The  cattle  fold  in  thefe 
tairs  fwim  over  to  the  main  land  through  a  ipile  or  half 
4i  mi  e  of  fea.  Thoufands  of  thefe  are  yearly  exported, 
^  2  to  L.  3  each.  Many  of  them  are  driven  to 

ii-ngland,  where  they  are  fatted  for  the  market,  and 
4;Dunted  delicious  eating. 

In  Sky  ^pear  many  ruins  ofDaniffi  forts,  watcri- 
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towers,  beacons,  temples,  and  fepulchml  monuments. 
All  the  forts  are  known  by  the  term  Dun ;  fuch  as 
Dun-Skudborg,  Dun-Derig,  Dun-Skeriuefs,  Dun-Da- 1 
vid,  &c. 

SKT-^CoIour.  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  fet  in  the 
furnace  a  pot  of  pure  metal  of  fritt  from  rochetta  or  ba^ 
rilla,  but  the  rochetta  fritt  does  beft ;  as  foon  as  the 
metal  k  well  purified,  take  for  a  pot  of  twenty  pounds 
of  metal  fix  ounces  of  brafs  calcined  by  itfelf;  put  it  Tby 
degrees  at  two  or  three  times  into  the  metal,  flirring- 
and  mixing  it  well  every  time,  and  diligently  flamming 
the  metal  with  a  ladle  :  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
whole  will  be  well  mixed,  and  a  proof  may  be  taken  - 
the  colour  be  found  right,  let  the  whole  Hand  2I 
hours  longer  in  the  furnace,  and  it  will  then  he  fit  to 
work,  and  will  prove  of  a  moft  beautiful  ffiy  colour. 

SLAB,  an  outfide  fappy  plank  or  board  fawed  off 
from  the  fides  of  a  timber-tree.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  flat  piece  of  marble. 

SLJB-Lme,  in  fea-language,  a  fmall  cord  paffing  up 
behind  a  fhip’s  mam-fail  or  fore-fail,  and  being  reeved 
through  a  block  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yard, 

IS  thence  tranfmitted  in  two  branches  to  the  foot  of  the 
fail,  to  which  it  is  faflened.  It  is  ufed  to  trufs  up  the 
fail  as  occafion  requires,  and  more  particularly  for  thd 
convenience  of  the  pilot  or  fteerfman,  that  they  mar 
look  forward  beneath  it  as  the  ftiip  advances. 

SLACK-WATER,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  between 
the  laft  of  the  ebb  and  the  firll  of  the'  flood,  during 
which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  water  apo^ 
rently  remains  in  a  ftate  of  ^ 

SLACKEN,  in  metallurgy,  a  term  ufed  by  the  ml- 
n«s  to  exprefe  a  fpongy  and  femivitrified  fubftance, 
which  thejr  ufed  to  mix  with  the  ores  of  metals 
to  prevent  their  fiifion.  It  is  the  fcoria  or  feum 
feparated  from  the  fiirface  of  the  former  fufions  of  me¬ 
tals.  To  this  they  frequently  add  limeftone,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  kind  of  coarfe  iron-ore,  in  the  running  of  the 
poorer  gold  ores. 

SLATE  ('Siep^anlaJ,  a  Hone  of  a  compaft  texture 
and  laminated  ftruflure,  fplitting  into  fine  plates. 

Dr  Hill  diftingulihes  four  fpecies  of  ftegania.  i.  The 
whitifti  ftegaiiium,  being  a  foft,  friable,  flaty  ftone,  of  a 
tolerably  fine  and  cfofe. texture,  confiderably  heavy,  per- 
feftly  dull  and  deftitute  of  brightnefs,  variegated  with 
a  pale  brown  or  browiiilh  yellow.  This  fpecies  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  counties  of  England,  lying  near  the  fur- 
face  ot  the  ground.  It  is  generally  very  full  of  perpen- 
dicular  as  well  as  horizontal  cavities,  many  of  which  are 
filled  up  with  a  fpar  a  little  purer  and  more  cryftalline 
than  the  reft;  and  is  commotrly  ufed  for  covering  houfes. 

2.  The  red  fteganium  is  a  very  fine  and  elegant  flate,  of 
a  imooth  fiirface,  firm'  and  compaa  texture,  confider- 
ably  heavy,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  pale  purple,  glitter¬ 
ing  all  over  with  fmall  gloffy  fpangles  :  it  is  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  very  thin  plates  or  flakes,  laid  clofely 
and  evenly  over  one  another,  and  cohering  pretty  firm- 
ly  :  this  IS  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng. 
land,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  ftrong  and  beautiful  co¬ 
vering  for  houfes.  3.  The  common  blue  fteganium  is 
very  well  known  as  an  ufeful  and  valuable  ftone,  of  a 
fine  fmooth  texture  and'glofty  furface,  moderately  hea¬ 
vy^  and  of  a  pale  greyifh  blue  ;  compofed  of  a  multi- 
3  U.  tude 
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tude  cf  even  plates,  laid  clofe  upon  one  another,  and  that  mailer  have  no  right  to  dlfpofc  of  him  by  falc,  ^ 
ealilv  fplittlng;  at  the  commliTiires  of  them  :  this  U  alfo  in  any  other  way  to  make  him  the  property  of  a  third 
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very  common  in  the  north  parts  of  England,  and  is  ufed 
in  moil  places  for  the  covering  of  houfes.  There  are 
other  ipecies  of  this  flate,  viz.  the  brovvniih  blue  friable 
ileganium,  iifually  called  coal-Jlate ;  the  gieyifh  black 
friable  fteganium,  commonly  called  Jloiver ;  and  the 
greyifh  blue  fparkling  fteganium.  4.  The  friable,  alu¬ 
minous,  black  fteganium,  being  the  Irifli  flate  of  the 
fl^jps  :  this  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  thin  flakes, 
laid  very  evenly  and  regiilaily  over  one  another,  and 
fplits  ver)’-  regularly  at  the  commiilures  of  them.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  found  in  fome 
places  in  England  always  lying  near  the  fiirface  in  very 
thick  ftrata.  In  medicine  it  is  ufed  in  hemorrliagies  of 
?.ll  kinds  with  fuccefs,  and  is  taken  often  as  a  good  me¬ 
dicine  in  feven?. 

The  ifland  of  Eufdale,  one  of  the  Hebrides  on  the 
weft  ccaft  of  Scotland,  is  entirely  compofed  of  flate. 
The  ftratum  is  36  feet  thick.  About  two  millions  and 
a  half,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  (hillings  per  thoufand, ’are 
fold  annually  to  England,  Canada,  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  Norway. 

slave.  See  Slavery. 

SLAVERY  is  a  word,  of  which  though  generally 
'underftood,  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  proper  definition. 
An  excellent  moral  writer  has  defined  it  to  be  “  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  matter,  without 
the  contrad  or  confent  of  the  fervant.'’  But  may  not  he 
be  properly  called  a  flave  who  has  given  up  his  freedom  to 
difeharge  a  debt  which  he  could  not  otherwife  pay,  or 
who  has  thrown  it  away  at  a  game  of  hazard  ?  In  ma¬ 
ny  nations,  debts  have  been  legally  difeharged  in  this 
mannen  j  and  in  fome  favage  tribes,  fucli  is  the  univerfal 
ardour  for  gaming,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man,  after  having  loft  at  play  all  his  other  property,  to 
flake,  on  a  Angle  throw  of  dice,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  (a).  That  perfons  who  have  thus  loft  their 
liberty  are  flaves,  will  hardly  be  denied;  and  furely 
the  Infatuated  gamefter  is  a  flave  by  his  own  contrail. 
The  debtor,  too,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  law,  and  con- 
tra£led  debts  larger  than  lie  could  reafonably  exped  to 
be  able  to  pay,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  having  come 
under  an  obligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  a  matter 
<with  hh  o<wn  confent;  for  every  man  is  anfwerable  for  all 
the  known  confequences  of  his  voluntary  a6lions. 

This  definition  of  flavery  feems  to  be  defedive  as  well 
as  Inaccurate.  A  man  may  be  under  an  obligation  to 
labour  through  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  matter,  and  yet 


perfon  ;  but  the  word  Jlavc,  as  ufed  among  us,  always 
denotes  a  perfon  who  may  be  bought  and  fold  like  a 
beaft  in  the  market  (b).  In  its  original  lenfe,  indeed, 
it  was  of  the  fame  import  with  nobie^  illujir'ious  ;  but 
vaft  numbers  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  that 
fignificatlon  being,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
fold  by  their  countrymen  to  the  Venetians,  and  by  them 
difperfed  over  all  Europe,  the  word  Jlave  came  to  de¬ 
note  a  perfon  in  the  loweft  (late  of  lervitude,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  abfolute  property  of  his  matter.  See 
Philology,  n^  220.  a 

As  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all  men  Infequalltie® 
have,  by  the  law  of  nature,  an  equal  right  to  life,  fiber- of 
ty,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  (fee  Right,^''^^^ 

11*^  5.),  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  can  have  firft 
led  one  part  of  them  to  imagine  that  they  had  a  right 
to  enflave  another.  Inequalities  of  rank  are  indeed  in¬ 
evitable  in  civil  fociety  ;  and  from  them  refults  that  fer- 
vitude  which  is  founded  in  contrad,  and  is  of  tempo¬ 
rary  duration.  (See  Moral  Philosophy,  n'^141.)  He 
who  has  much  property  has  many  things  to  attend  to, 
and  muft  be  difpofed  to  hire  perfons  to  aflift  and  ferve 
him  ;  while  thofe  who  have  little  or  no  property  muft 
be  equally  willing  to  be  hired  for  that  purpofe.  And 
if  the  matter  be  kind,  and  the  fervant  faithful,  they  wnll 
both  be  happier  in  this  connexion  than  they  could  have 
been  out  of  it.  But  from  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  where  the 
flave  is  at  the  abfolute  difpofalof  his  matter  in  all  things, 
and  may  be  transferred  without  his  own  confent  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  like  an  ox  or  an  afs,  happi- 
nefs  muft  be  for  ever  banilhed.  How  then  came  a  traf¬ 
fic  fo  unnatural  and  unjuft  as  that  of  flaves  to  be  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  into  the  world  ? 

The  common  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is,  that  it  took 
Its  rife  among  favages,  who,  in  their  frequent  wars  with 
each  other,  either  maffacred  their  captives  in  cold  blood, 
or  condemned  them  to  perpetual  flavery.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion  we  have  heard  it  obferved,  that  the  Latin 
word  fernmsy  which  fignifies  not  a  hired  fervant,  but  a  . 

Jlavefi^  derived  from  fervaref^X.0  preferve;'’  and  that  fuch 
men  were  called  fervi,  becaufe  they  were  captives,  w^hofe 
fives  were  preferved  on  the  condition  of  their  becoming 
the  property  of  the  vidor. 

’'Fhat  flavery  had  its  origin  from  war,  we  think  ex-Q^.— 
tremely  probable  (c),  nor  are  we  inclined  to  controvert  flavery. 
this  etymology  of  the  word  fervus  ;  but  the  traffic  in 
men  prevailed  almoft  univerfally  long  before  the  Latin 

lan- 


(a)  Aleam  (quod  mirere)  fobrii  inter  feria  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendivc  temeritate,  lit  cum  omnia  de- 
fecerunt,  extreme  ac  iioviffimo  jadu  de  libertate  et  corpore  contendant.  Vidus  voluntariam  lervitutem  adit ; 
quamvis  junior,  qUamvis  robuftror,  alligari  fe  ac  venire  patitur.— de  Mor,  Germ. 

The  favages  of  North  America  are  equally  addided  to  gaming  with  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  negroes 

on  the  Slave  Coaft  of  Guinea  perhaps  ftill  more.  1  r  c  • 

(b)  The  Roman  orator’s  definition  oijlavery,  Farad.  V.  is  as  accurate  as  any  that  we  have  feen.  Servitus 

eft  obedientia  fraai  animi  et  abjedi  et  arbi'trio  carentis  fuo  whether  the  unhapppy  perfon  fell  into  that  ftate 

with  or  without  his  own  contrad  or  confent.  .  .  rn  i  1  1*7 

(c)  In  theartlcle  Society,  the  reader  will  find  another  account  of  the  origin  of  flavery,  which  we  think  like- 
wife  probable,  though  we  have  not  transferred  it  to  this  place  ;  asjt  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  wrong  to  give 
to  one  writer  what  we  know  to  belong  to  another.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve  here,  that  betv,'een 
the  two  articles  there  is  no  contradidion,  as  barbarous  wars  were  certainly  ons  fource  01  llavery  . 
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SUvery* 


^  Gen»  vi. 
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Slaved  his 
€aptiv€s. 


language  or  Roman  name  was  heard  of ;  and  there  is 
no  good  evidence  that  it  began  among  favages.  The 
word  "iny,  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  in  our  veiTion 
is  rendered  fervanty  fignifies  literally  a  JlaTiCy  either  born 
^  in  the  family  or  bought  with  money,  in  contradiftinc- 
prlor  to  to  which  denotes  a  hired  fervant  :  and  as  Noah 

deluge.  makes  ufe  of  the  word  in  the  curfe  which  he  de¬ 
nounces  upon  Ham  and  Canaan  immediately  after  the 
deluge,  it  would  appear  that  davery  had  its  origin  be¬ 
fore  that  event.  If  fo,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  began  among  thofe  violent  perfons  whom  our 
tranflators  have  called  giants  though  the  original 
word  literally  fignifies  ajfauiters  of  others »  Thofe 
wretches  feem  firft  to  have  feized  upon  women,  whom 
they  forcibly  compelled  to  minifier  to  their  pleafures  ; 
and  from  this  kind  of  violence  the  progrefs  was  natural 
to  that  by  which  they  enflaved  their  weaker  brethren 
among  the  men,  obliging  them  to  labour  for  their  bene¬ 
fit,  without  allowing  them  fee  or  reward. 

After  the  deluge  the  firft  dealer  in  Haves  feems 
to  have  been  Nimrod.  “  He  began,’'  we  are  told, 
“  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.”  He  could  not,  however,  be 
the  firft  hunter  of  wild  beafts  ;  for  that  fpccies  of  hunt¬ 
ing^  muft  have  been  pradfifed  from  the  beginning  ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  his  dexterity  in  the  chafe,  which 
was  then  the  univerfal  employment,  could  have  been  fo 
far  fiiperior  to  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  as  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  appellation  of  the  “  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.”  Hence  moft  commentators  have 
concluded,  that  he  was  a  hunter  ot  men  ;  an  opinion 
which  they  think  receives  fomc  countenance  from  the 
import  of  his  name,  the  word  Nimrod  fignifying  a  re¬ 
bel.  Whatever  be  in  this,  there  can  belittle  doubt  but 
that  he  became  a  mighty  one  by  violence ;  for  being 
the  fixth  fon  of  his  father,  and  apparently  misch  young¬ 
er  than  the  other  five,  it  is  not  likely  that  lus  inheri¬ 
tance  exceeded  theirs  either  in  extent  or  in  population. 
He  enlarged  it,  however,  by  conqueft  ;  for  it  appears 
from  Scripture,  that  he  invaded  the  territories  of  A  fliur 
the  fon  of  Shem,  who  had  fettled  in  Shinar  ;  and  obli¬ 
ging  him  to  remove  into  AfTyria,  he  feized  upon  Ba- 
bylon,  and  ^made  it  the  capital  of  the  firft  kingdom  in 
the  world.  As  he  had  great  projedls  in  view,  it  feems 
to  be  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  he  made  bond- 
fervants  of  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  his  wars;  and 
employed  them  in  building  or  repairing  the  metropolis 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  hence  we  think  is  to  be  dated  the 
6  origin  of  poftdeluvian  flavery. 

Slavery  in  I’hat  it  began  thus  early  c«*i  uaiui).  uc  quciLiuiica  ; 

AhrahL  prevailed  imiverfally  in  the  age  of 

Abraham,  who  was  born  within  feventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Nimrod.  That  patriarch  had  three  huiidretl 
and  eighteen  fervants  or  flaves,  born  in  his  own  hbufe, 
and  trained  to  arms,  with  whom  he  purfued  and  con- 
qucied  the  four  kings  who  had  taken  captive  liis  bro- 
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wnich  took  place  between  him  and  the  king  of  Sodom  Slaverf- 
after  the  battle,  that  both  believed  ,the  conqueror  had  ‘  ■ " 
a  right  to  confider  his  prifoners  as  part  of  his  fpoil. 

“  Give  me  (fays  the  king)  the  perfonsy  and  take  the 
goods  to  thyfelf.”  It  is  indeed  evident  from  number- 
lefs  paflages  of  feripture,  that  the  domeftics  whom  Qur 
tranflators  caW  fervants  wtnz  in  thofe  days  uni verfally 
coiifidered  as  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  mafter’s 
property,  and  clafled  with  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thus 
when  the  facred  hillorian  deferibes  the  wealth  of  A  bra- 
ham,  he  fays,  that  he  had  fheep  and  oxen,  and  he-^fles, 
and  men-fervants,  and  maid-fervants,  and  flie  afies,  and 
camels.”  And  when  Abimelech  wiflied  to  make  foine 
reparation  to  the  patriarch  for  the  unintended  injuiy 
that  he  had  done  him,  “  he  took  flieep  and  oxen,  and 
men.fcrvants,  and  women-fervants,  and  gave  them  unto 
Abraham,  and  reftored  to  him  Sarah  his  wife.”  The 
riches  and  power  of  Ifaac  and  Jacob  are  eflimated  in 
the  very  fame  manner.  Of  the  former  it  is  faid,  that 
“  the  man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward  and  grew, 
until  he  became  very  great :  for  he  had  pofleirion  of 
flocks,  and  pofleflion  of  herds,  and  great  ftore  of  fer- 
yants,  of  flaves  ;  and  the  Philiftines  envied  him.” 

T  he  latter,  we  are  told,  increafed  exceedingly,  and 
had  much  cattle,  and  maid-fervants,  and  men-fervants, 
and  camels,  and  afles  J.”  f  Gen.xm 

That  thepraaice  of  buying  and  felling  fervants  thus 
early  begun  among  the  patriarchs  defeended  to  their tfi. 
pofterity,  is  known  to  every  attentive  reader  of  thexxx.  43. 
Bible.  It  was  exprefsly  authorifed  by  the  Jev/ifli  law,  7 
111  which  are  many  direaions  how  fuch  fervants  were  to  ^^^horifed 
be  treated.  They  were  to  be  bought  only  of  the  hea- {7ic 
then  ;  for  if  ?.n  Jfraelite  grew  poor  and  fold  himftlf  ei¬ 
ther  to  difeharge  a  debt,  or  to  procure  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  he  was  to  be  treated  not  as  a  flave  ''IJ'  but 
as  a  hired  fervant  and  reftored  to  freedom  at  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  “  Both  thy  bond  men  and  thy  bond, 
maids  (fays  Mofes)  fhaU  be  of  the  heathen  that  arc 
round  about  you:  pfthem  (hall  ye  buy  bond  men  and 
bond.maids.  A.nd  ye  fhall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  pof- 
feillon  ;  they  fhall  be  your  bond-men  for  ever  |J Uu-  II  ^ev. 
limited  as  the  power  thus  given  to  the  Hebrews  over  44> 

their  bond-fervants  of  heathen  extraction  appears 
have  been,  they  were  llridly  prohibited  from  acquiring 
fuch  property  by  any  other  means  than  fair  purchafe* 

“  he  that  Jlealeth  a  man  and  felleth  him,”  faid  their 
great  lawgiver,  “  fiiall  furely  be  put  to  death  f  ”  S  Lev.  xxi. 
M'l  •  *  1  1  1 ' '  Whilft  flaverj',  in  a  mild  form,  was  permitted  amontr^^* 

Ihat  It  began  thus  early  can  hardly  be  queftioned  ;  the  people  of  God,  a  much  worfe  kind  of  it  prevailed*  a 
r  we  know  that  it  prevailed  imiverfally  in  the  age  of  among  the  heathen  nations  of  a.ntiquity.  With  ot  ^rfhTwhX^ 

abominable  cuftoms,  the  traffic  in  men  quickly  fpread  world. 
fr<mi  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  over  all  the 
eaft,  and  by  degrees  found  its  way  into  every  known 
region  under  heaven (d). 

Of  this  hateful  commerce  we  fliall  not  attempt  to  trace 


>  iiif,  uiu-  ‘^liisnaieiui  cosnmerce  we  lhali  not  attempt  to  trace 

And  it  appears  from  the  converfation  *the  progiefs  thro’  every  age  and  country,  but  fl  ail  con 

'  3  U  2 


tent 


(d)  It  credit  be  due  to  a  late  account  of  China,  the  people  of  that  vaft  empire  have  never  made  merchandife 
of  men  or  women.  1  he  exception,  however,  is  (o  Angular,  that  we  fiiould  be  glad  to  fee  it  better  authenticaled  ‘ 
for  It  IS  apparent  from  works  of  the  moft  undoubted  credit,  (hat  over  all  the  other  eailern  countries  with  whici! 

are  acquaiiited  flavery  lias  prevailed  from  time  iiiimemonal,  and  that  foroe  of  the  Ind'aii  nations  n,  t  1 
Journe,ys  into  Africa  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  buying  flaves.  ‘'""2 
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tent  onrfelves  with  taking  a  tranfient  view  of  it  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  a  fewothcr  nations,  in  wh  jie 
cuftOms  and  manners  our  readersTrmft  be  interelled. 

One  can  hardly  read  a  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyfley, 
without  perceiving  that,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  all  prifonerg 
of  war  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  flaves,  and  compelled^ 
without  regard  to  their  rank,  fex,  or  years,  to  labour 
for  their  mailers  in  offices  of  the  vileft  drudgery.  So 
univerfally  was  this  cruel  treatment  of  captives  admitted 
to  be  the  right  of  the  vldlor,  that  the  ooet  introduces 
He6lor,  in  the  very  adl  of  taking  a  tender  and  perhaps 
laft  farew^ell  ot  his  wife,  wffien  it  was  furely  his  bufinefs 
to  afford  her  every  confolation  in  his^  power,  telling  her, 
as  a  thing  of  courfe  which  could  not  be  concealed,  that, 
on  the  conqudt  of  Troy,  fhe  would  be  compelled 

To  bear  the  vidlor’s  hard  commands,  or  bring 

The  weight  of  water  from  Hyperia’s  fpring  (e). 

Pope. 

At  that  early  period,  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  the 
Greeks  themielves,  had  fuch  an  eftabliihed  commerce  in 
flaves,  that,  not  fatisfed  with  reducing  to  bondage  their 
prifoners  of  war,  they  fcrupled  not  to  kidnap  in  cold 
blood  perfons  who  had  never  kindled  their  refentment, 
in  order  to  fupply  their  foreign  markerts.  In  the  14th 
book  of  the  odyfley,  Ulyfles  reprefents  himfelf  as  ha¬ 
ving  narrowly  efcaped  a  fnare  of  this  kind  laid  for  him 
by  a  falfe  Phoenician,  who  had  doomed  the  hero  to  Li¬ 
byan  flavery :  and  as  the  whole  narrative,  in  which  this 
circumftance  is  told,  is  an  artful  fi^lion,  intended  to 
have  the  appearance  of  truth  to  an  Ithacan  peafant,  the 
pradlice  of  kidnapping  flaves  could  not  then  have  ap¬ 
peared  incredible  to  any  inhabitant  of  that  ifland. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
age ;  nor  were  they  much  improved  in  this  refpedl  at 
periods  of  greater  refinement.  Philip  of  Macedon  ha¬ 
ving  conquered  the  Thebans,  not  only  fold  his  captives, 
but  even  took  money  for  permitting  the  dead  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  and  Alexander,  who  had  more  generofity  than 
Philip,  afterwards  razed  the  city  af  Thebes,  and  fold 
the  inhabitants,  men,  w^omen,  and  children,  for  flavesf . 
T  his  cruel  treatment  of  a  brave  people  may  indeed  be 
fnppofed  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  firfl:  infiance,  from 
the  avarice  of  the  conqueror;  and  in  thefecoild,  from  the 
momentary  refentment  of  a  man  who  was  favage  and  gene¬ 
rous  by  turns,  and  who  had  no  command  of  his  paffions. 
We  fhall  not  pofitively  affign  it  to  other  caufes ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  wffiich  the  Spartans  behaved  to  their 
flaves,  there  is  little  reafon  to  imagine  that  had  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Thebans  the  fame  provocation  with  A- 
lexander,  they  would  have  treated  their  captives  with 
greater  lenity..  “  At  Sparta  (fays  a  humane  and  ele¬ 
gant  writer)  flaves  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  ri¬ 
gour  that  is  hardly  conceivable ;  although  to  them,  as 
their  hufbandmen  and  artificers,  their  proud  and  idle 
mailers  were  indebted  for  all  the  ueceflaries  of  life.  The 
Lacedemonian  youth,  trained  up  in  the  pradlice  of  de¬ 
ceiving  and  butchering  thofe  poor  men,  were  from  time 
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to  time  let  loofe  upon  them,  in  order  to  fhow  their  pro-  Slaveryr 
flciency  in  ftratagem  and  maflacre.  And  once,  without 
any  provocation,  and  merely  tor  their  own  amufement, 
we  arc  told  that  they  murdered  three  thoufand  in  one 
night,  not  only  with  the  connivance  of  law,  but  by  its  a- 
vowed  permiffion.  Such,  in  promoting  the  happinefg 
of  one  part  of  fociety  and  the  virtue  of  another,  are  the 
effedls  of  flavery.” 

It  has  been  laid,  that  in  Athens  and  Rome  flaves 
were  better  treated  than  in  Sparta  :  but  in  the  former 
city  their  treatment  cannot  have  been  good,  nor  their 
lives  comfortable,  where  the  Athenians  relifhed  that 
tragedy  of  Euripides  in  which  Hecuba,  the  wife  of 
Priam,  is  introduced  as  lamenting  that  fhe  was  chained 
like  a  dog  at  Agamemnon’s  gate  !  Of  the  eflimation 
in  which  flaves  were  held  in  Rome,  we  may  form  a  to¬ 
lerable  notion  from  the  well  known  fa6l,  that  one  of 
thofe  unhappy  beings  was  often  chained  at  the  gate  of 
a  great  man’s  houle,  to  give  admittance  to  the  guefts 
invited  to  a  feaft*.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  common-  *  Kamt*t 
wealth  it  was  cuflomary,  in  certain  facred  fhews  exhi- 
bited  on  folemn  occafions,  to  drag  through  the  circus 
a  Have,  who  had  been  feourged  to  death  holding  in  his 
hand  a  fork  in  the  form  of  a  gibbet  f.  But  we  need  Cicero  cf*' 
not  multiply  proofs  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans  to 
their  flaves.  If  the  inhuman  conribats  of  the  gladiators ^*^*  ^^* 
(fee  Gladiators)  admit  of  any  apology  on  account 
of  the  martial  fpirit  with  which  they  were  thought  to 
infpirc  the  fpeAators,  the  condpA  of  Vedius  Pollio 
mull  have  proceeded  from  the  m@fl:  wanton  and  brutah 
cruelty.  This  man,  who  flourifhed  not  in  the  earlieft. 
periods  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  were  little 
better  than  a  favage  banditti,  but  in  the  polifhed  age 
of  Auguflus,  frequently  threw  fucli  flaves  as  gave  him 
the  flightefl  offence  into  his  fifh-ponds  to  fatten  his  lam¬ 
preys  ;  and  yet  he  was  fuflered  to  die  in  peace  !  The 
emperor,  indeed,  upon  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
cruelty,  ordered  his  lampreys  to  be  deflroyed,  and  his 
ponds  to  be  filled  up  ;  but  we  do  not  recolle^l  that  any 
other  punifhment  was  inflidled  on  the.  favage  mafter. 

Till  the  reign  of  the  fame  emperor  the  depofitions  of 
flaves  were  never  admitted  in  the  courts  of  judicature  ; 
and  then  they  were  received  only  when  perfons  were  ac- 
cufedof  treafonable  pra£lices.  jj 

The  origin  of  flavery  in  Rome  was  the  fame  as  ia- Origin  o£ 
every  other  country..  Prifoners  of  war  were  of  courfeRon^an 
reduced  to  that  flate,asif  they  had  been  criminals. 
dictator  Gamillus,  one  of  the  moll  aceomplifhed  gene^ 
rals  of  the  republic,  fold  his  Hetrurian  captives  to  pay 
the  Roman  ladies  for  tfie  jewels  which  they  had  pre- 
fented  to  Apollo.  Fablus,  whofe  cautious  condudf  fa- 
ved  his  country  when  Hannibal  was  vidlorious  in  Italy, 
having  fubdued  Tarentum,  reduced  30,000  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  flavery,  and  fpld  them  to  the  highefl  bidder.  Go- 
riolanus,  when  driven  from  Rome,  and  fighting  for  the 
Volfci,  fcrupled  not  to  make  flaves  of  his  own  country- 
men  ;  and  Julius  Gaefar,  among  whofe  faults  wantoa 

cruelty 


(i)  In  thofe  early  times  drawing  water  was  the  office  of  the  meanefl  flaves.  This  appears  from  Jofhua’s  curfe 
upon  the  Gibeonites  who  had  deceived  him. — ‘‘  Now  therefore  ye  are  curfed,  and  there  fhall  none  of  you  be  freed 
from  being  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  houfe  of  my  God.”  To  this  flate  of 
bondage  Homer  makes  Heiflor  fay,  that  Andromache  would  necejfaril^  be  bought  upon  the  dcRrudlion  of  Troy  | 
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XUyery.  cruelty  has  never  been  reckoned,  fold  at  one  time  fifty. 
'  three  thoufand  captives  for  flaves.  Nor  did  the  flaves 
in  Rome  confift  only  of  foreigners  taken  in  war.  By 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  creditors  were  em* 
powered  to  feize  their  infolvent  debtors,  and  keep  them 
in  their  houfes  till,  by  their  lervices  or  labour,  they  had 
difcharged  the  fum  they  owed  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  commonwealth  they  were  authorlfed  to  fell  fuch 
debtors,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death  (f).  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  flaves  were  the  property  not  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  or  of  their  own  parents,  but  of  their  mailers  ; 
and  thus  was  flavery  perpetuated  in  the  families 
of  fuch  unhappy  men  as  fell  into  that  ftate,  whether 
throug;h  the  chance  of  war  or  the  cruelty  of  a  fordid  cre¬ 
ditor  (g).  The  confequence  was,  that  the  number  of 
flaves  belonging  to  the  rich  Patricians  was  almolt  incre¬ 
dible.  Caius  Caecilius  Ifidorus,  who  died  about  feven 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  left  to  his  heirs  41 16 
flaves  ;  and  if  any  one  of  thofe  wretched  creatures  made 
an  unfiiccefsful  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty,  or  was 
even  fufpe<^ed  of  fuch  a  dellgn,  he  was  marked  on  the 
forehead  with  a  red  hot  iron  (h).  In  Sicily,  during 
the  molt  hounfhing  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  it 
feems  to  have  been  cuftomary  for  mailers  to  mark  their 
flaves  in  this  manner ;  at  Icall  we  know  that  fuch  was 
the  praaiceofDamophilus,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
fecurity,  lliut  up  his  flaves  every  night  in  dofe  prifons, 
and  led  them  out  like  bealls  in  the  morning  to  their 
daily  labour  in  the  field.  Hence  arofe  the  feivile  war 
in  Sicily. 

Though  many  laws  were  enaded  by  Augullus  and 
other  patriotic  emperors  to  diminilh  the  power  of  ere- 
diturs  over  their  infolvent  debtors  ;  though  the  influence 
of  the  mild  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  tended  much  to  meli- 
orate  the  condition  of  flaves,  even  under  Pagan  mailers^ 
and  though  the  emperor -Adrian  made  it  capital  to  kill 
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a  llave  without  a  juft  reafon  5  yet  this  infamous  commerce  Slavery, 
piovailed  univerfally  in  the  empire  for  many  ages  after 
the  conveifjon  of  Conllantine  to  the  religion  of  Chrill, 

It  was  not  indeed  completely  abolifhed  even  in  the  reign 
of  Juftiman  ;  and  in  many  countries  which  had  once 
been  provinces  of  the  empire  it  continued  long  after 
the  empire  itfelf  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  among  the  ancient  Slavery  a- 
Germans  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  ardent  gamefter  ^ha 
to  lofe  his  perfonal  liberty  by  a  throw  of  the  dice.  Thls“"‘^“"‘ 
was  indeed  a  llrong  proof  of  lavage  manners;  but  the 
pneral  condition  of  flaves  among  thofe  favages  feems  to 
have  been  much  better  than  among  the  polilhed  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Germ.any  the  flaves  were  renerally 
attached  to  the  foil,  and  only  employed  in  tending  cat¬ 
tle,  and  carrying  on  the  bulinefs  of  agriculture  ;  for 
the  menial  offices  of  every  great  man’s  houfe  were  per- 
lormed  by  his  wife  and  children.  Such  flaves  were  fel- 
dom  beaten,  or  chained,  or  imprifoned.  Sometimes  in¬ 
deed  tl^y  were  killed  by  their  mailers  in  a  lit  of  fud- 
den  paffion ;  but  none  were  confidered  as  materials  of 
commerce,  except  thofe  who  had  originally  been  frec- 
rnen,  and  loll  their  freedom  byplay.  Thefc,  indeed, 
the  fuccelsful  gamefter  was  very  ready  to  fell,  both  bc- 
caiife  he  felt  them  an  ufelefs  burflen,  and  becaufe  their 
prelence  continually  put  him  in  mind  of  that  Hate  to 
which  a  throw  of  the  dice  might  one  day  reduce  him- 

Such  IS  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  ±  of  flavery  f  P'  Mor, 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  how-  *4. 
ever,  after  they  weie  fettled  in  this  ifland  feem  not  to*“' 

Tak  honourably.  By  a  llatute 

of  Alfred  the  Great  t,  the  purchafe  of  a  ma/i,  a  ior/e,  f-  mikim', 
a  you^^her  to  warrant  the  fale,  of 

ridly  forbidden.  lhat  law  was,  doubtlefs,  enacted 
to  prevent  xh^Jhaling  of  men  and  cattle ;  but  it  Ihows  UmryllT 

US 


jufti  funto.  Pott  dein  manum  endojacito.— Vincito  am  nei^o  ■'ebufquc  jure  judicatis,  triginti  dies 

and  the  trial  pafled,  let  there  be  thirty  days  of  forbearance  •  aftervva°rds^hf*  confelfed; 

a  cord  or  fetters.”  After  the  thirty  days^were  exoired  if  the  deh?  ^  i 

to  the  priEtor,  who  delivered  him  ovlr  to  the  merev  o'f ’h  q  difcharged  the  debt,  he  was  led 

for  the  ipaee  of  flxty  -days.  Afterwards^  for  threTrnarkm  da^ff  '  V  f  ■"  -‘'^ins 

bunal  of  the  praetor  ;  then  a  public  crier  uroclaimed  in  the  f  ^  ^‘^btor  was  brought  to  the  tri- 

It  often  happened,  that  rich  perfons  redeemed  the  prifoner  bvT  pnfoner  was  detained, 

half  of  the  debtor  after  the  third  market-day,  the  creditor  had  I  nlhTfo  inflla^tl’  ‘n  appeared  in  be- 

kw.  «  1  eriiis  nundiiiis  capite  poeiias  date  aut  trans  Tiberim  nerp  ^  pumffiments  appointed  by  the 

t  ird  m.rket.day  be  pniiilhe'd  w.^h  death,  ortld  “  ^et  him  oj  the 

they  were  allowed,  m  confequence  of  this  fevere  law^  to  divide  tl,e  k  a  feveral  creditors, 

thare  it  among  them  in  of  tl.e  fnto  p„„,  A' 

(o)  Appl«,..<lV,-rg;m,.  S«  R„,, 

it?  r«r4zVbTr:“'  •'  ‘s- 

t r ”’>«■  iP‘  A 
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Shvcry.  yg  that  fo  late  as  the  ninth  ov  tenth  century  a  man, 
when  fairly  piirchafed,  was,  in  England,  as  much  the 
In  England  buyer  as  the  horfc  on  which  he  rode, 

and  or  the  ox  wdiich  dragged  his  plough.  In  the  fame 
country,  now'  fo  nobly  tenacious  of  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  man,  a  fpecies  of  flavery  iimilar  to  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans  fubfifted  even  to 
the  end  of  the  fixteentl'i-ccntury.  This  appears  From  a 
commiflion  ifiued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 574,  for  in- 
>  quiring  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  and 

bond-women  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somer- 
fet,and  Gloucefler,  in  order  to  compound  with  them  for 
their  manumiffion,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  lands 
and  goods  as  freemen  ||.  In  Scotland  there  certainly 
exifted  an  order  of  flavec  or  bond-men,  who  tilled  the 
ground,  w'ere  attached  to  the  foil,  and  with  it  w'ere 
transferable  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  at  a  period 
fo  late  as  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  when  or  how 
thofe  villains,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  their  free¬ 
dom,  feems  to  be  unknown  to  every  lawyer  andantiqua- 
Tj  of  the  prefent  day.  Coalliers  and  falters  w^ere,un  the 
fame  country,  fiaves  till  little  more  than  "20  years  ago,  that 
they  w^ere  manumitted  by  an  of  the  Britifli  legifla- 
ture,  and  reftored  to  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Before  that  period  the  fons  of  coalliers  could  follow  no 
bufinefs  but  that  of  their  fathers  ;  nor  were  they  at  li¬ 
berty  to  feek  employment  in  any  other  mines  than  thofe 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  birth,  without  the  co.n- 
fent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  w^ho,  if  he  had  no  ufe 
for  their  fervices  himfelf,  transferred  them  by  a  written 
deed  to  fome  neighbouring  proprietor. 

That  the  favage  nations  of  Africa  were  at  any  period 
ofhidory  exempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  our  nature 
which  fpread  over  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  the  cnligh- 
*  tened  reader  w'ill  not  fuppofe.  It  is  indeed  in  that  vaft 
country  that  flavery  has  in  every  age  appeared  in  its  ug- 
lieftform.  We  have  already  obferved,  that' about  the  era 
of  the  Trojan  war,  a  commerce  in  flaves  w^as  carried  on 
between  Phoenicia  and  Lybia  :  and  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  and  revered  the  cuf- 
toms,  manners,  and  religion  of  their  parent  ftate,  un¬ 
doubtedly  continued  the  Tyrian  traffic  in  human  flefh 
with  the  interior  tribes  of  Africa.  Of  this  we  might 
reft  affured,  .although  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fa6b  than  what  refults  from  the  pradice  of  human  fa- 
crifices  fo  prevalent  in  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The 
'genuine  inftinds  of  nature  are  often  fubdued  by  dire 
fuperftition,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  eradicated*;  and 
the  rich  Carthaginian,  when  a  human  vidim  was 
demanded  from  him  to  the  gods,  would  be  ready 
to  fnpply  the  place  of  his  own  child  by  the  fon  of 
a  poor  ilranger,  perhdioufly  pufehafed  at  whatever 
price.  That  this  w^as,  indeed,  a  very  common  pradice 
among  them,  w'e  learn  from  the  teftimoiiy  of  various 
hiftorians^,  wdio  allure  us,  that  when  Agathocles  the 
tyrant  of  Syracule  had  overthrown  their  generals  Planiio 
and  Bomilcar,  and  threatened  Carthage  itftlf  with  a 
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fiege,the  people  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  the  juft 
anger  of  Saturn  for  having  been  worlhipped,  for  fome 
years,  by  the  facrifices  ot  children  meanly  born  and  fe- 
cretly  bought ^  inftead  of  thofe  of  noble  extradion.  Thefe 
fubftitutions  of  one  oiTering  for  another  were  conflder- 
ed  as  a  profane  deviation  from  the  religion  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  and  therefore  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  ib  horrid 
?n  impiety,  a  facrilice  of  two  hundred  clhidren  of  the 
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firft  rank  was  on  that  occafion  made  to  the  bloody  Slavery, 
god.  As  the  Carthaginians  w  ere  a  commercial  people, 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  purchaled  flaves  only  for 
facrihees.  They  undoubtedly  condemned  many  of  their 
prifoners  of  war  to  the  ftate  of  fervitiide,  and  either 
fold  them  to  foreigners,  or  diftributed  them  among 
their  fenators  and  the  leaders  of  their  armies.  Hanno, 
who  endeavoured  to  ufiirp  the  fupreme  pov/er  in  Car¬ 
thage  whilft  that  republic  w'as  engaged  in  war  with 
Timoleon  in  Sicily  J,  armed  t^venty  thoufand  of  hisT  7«/?/;<- 
flaves  in  order  to  carry  his  nefarious  piirpofe  into  exe- 
cution  ;  and  Plannibal,  after  his  decifive  vidlory  at  Can- 
me,  fold  to  the  Greeks  many  of  his  prifoners  whom  the  Hifiory, 
Roman  fenate  refufed  to  redeem^.  That  illuftriousf  1^*/. Z/v, 
commander  was  indeed  more  humane,  as  well  as  more 
politic,  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.  Before 
his  days  it  was  cuftomary  with  the  Carthaginians  either 
to  mafiacre  their  captives  in  cold  blood,  that  they  might 
never  again  bear  arms  againft  them,  or  to  offer  them  in 
facriflee  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  by 
whofe  affiftance  they  believed  that  they  w'ere  vanquiflied ; 
but  this  was  not  always  done  even  by  their  moft  fuper- 
ftitious  or  moft  unprincipled  leaders.  Among  other  rich 
fpoils  which  Agathocles,  after  liis  victory  already  men¬ 
tioned,  fouud  in  the  camp  of  Hanno  and  Bomilcar, 
w'crehw'enty  thoufand  pair  of  fetters  and  manacles,  which 
thofe  generals  had  provided  for  fuch  of  the  Sicilian  pri« 
foners  as  they  intended  to  preferve  alive  and  reduce  to 
a  ftate  of  flavery. 

With  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  other  African  nations 
w'e  are  but  very  little  acquainted.  The  Numidians,  17 
Mauritanians,  Getulians,  and  Garamantes,  are  indeed  And  Nu- 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiftorians,  who  give  us  ample 
details  of  the  battles  which  they  fought  in  attempting 
to  preferve  their  national  independence  ;  but  we  have 
no  particular  account  of  their  different  manners  and 
cuftoms  ill  that  age  when  Rome  w'as  difpiiling  with 
Carthage  the  fovereignty  of  the  world.  All  the  Afri¬ 
can  ftates  of  which  we  know  any  thing,  were  in  alliance 
with  one  or  other  of  thofe  rival  republics  ;  and  as  the 
people  of  thofe  ftates  appear  to  have  been  lefs  enlighten¬ 
ed  than  either  the  Romans  or  the  Carthaginians,  w'e 
cannot  fuppofe  that  they  had  purer  morals,  or  a  greater 
regard  for  the  facred  rights  of  man,  than  the  powerful 
nations  by  wdiom  they  were  either  prote(fted  or  oppref- 
fed.  They  w'ould,  indeed,  infenfibly  adopt  their  cuf¬ 
toms  ;  and  the  ready  market  which  Marius  found  for 
the  prifoners  taken  in  the  town  Capfa,  although  Salluft 
acknowledges  +  that  the  fale  was  contrary  to  the  laws  t 
of  w'ar,  fliows  that  flavery  w^as  then  no  ftrange  thing  to 
the  Numidians.  It  leems  indeed  to  have  prevailed 
through  all  Africa  from  the  very  bift  peopling  of  that 
unexplored  country  ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  age  of  the 
world  the  unhappy  negro  v/as  abfolutely  jecure  of  his 
pcrfoual  freedom,  or  even  of  not  being  fold  to  a  foreign 
trader.  jg 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  pra6fice  of  ma-Slave-rrade 
king  flaves  of  the  negroes  is  of  a  verv'  modern  date  ;  that 
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ic  ow  es  its  origin  to  the  iiicurfions  of  the  Porluguefe  be- 

the  weftern  coaft  oi  Aii  ica  ;  and  that  but  for  the  cun- gun  not  by 
ning  or  cruelty  of  Europeans,  it  would  not  now  exift,  tbe  Portu- 
and  w'ould  never  have  exifted.  But  all  this  is  a 
cation  of  miftakes.  A  learned  writer  has  lately  proved, ' ‘ 


with  a  force  of  evidence  which  admits  of  no  reply 
that  from  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  a  gicat  trade  in  flaves  iJa; 
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Slavery.  \va8  canied  on  by  the  Arabs  feme  hundreds  of  years 
-v-**— '  before  the  Portugiiefe  embarked  in  that  trafSc,  or 
But  by  the  ^  woolly-headed  nec^ro.  Even  the 

Arabsat  an  wanderinjT  Arabs  of  the  defert,  w  ho  never  had  a- 
early  pe-  ny  friendly  correfpondence  with  the  Chrillians  of 
riod.  Europe,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  ferved  by  ne- 
Saugnier's^  gro  flaves.  “  'fhe  Arab  muft  be  poor  indeed  (fays  M. 
ind  S'duy^nier)  not  to  have  at  leafl  one  negro  flave.  His 
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foie  occupation  is  the  care  of  the  herd.  They  are 
never  employed  in  war,  but  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  marry.  Their  wives,  who  are  captive  ne- 
grefl'es,  do  all  the  domeflic  work,  and  are  roughly 
treated  by  the  Arabian  w’omen,  and  by  the  ‘\rabsthem- 
felves.  Their  children  are  flaves  like  thern,  and  put  to 
all  kinds  of  drudtrery.’^  Surely  no  man  W’hofe  judge¬ 
ment  is  not  completely  warped  by  prejudice,  will  pre¬ 
tend  that  thofe  roving  tribes  offavages,  fb  remarkable  for 
their  independent  fpirit  and  attachment  to  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  learned  to  enflave  the  negroes  from  the  Europe¬ 
ans.  In  all  probability  they  have,  without  interruption, 
continued  the  practice  of  flavery  from  the  days  of  their 
great  anceftor  Iflimael ;  and  it  feems  evident,  th^it  none 
of  the  Kuropean  nations  had  ever  feen  a  vjoolly-headed  ne~ 
gro  t;IJ  the  year  1 100,  when  the  crufaders  fell  in  with 
a  fmall  party  of  them  near  the  town  of  Hebron  in  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  were  fo  ftriick  with  the  novelty  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  the  army  burfl  into  a  general  fit  of 
laughter  {j.  Eong  before  the  crulades,  how^ever,  we 
know^  w’ith  certainty  that  the  natives  of  Guinea  had  been 
expofed  to  fale  in  foreign  countries.  In  651  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Arabs  of  Eg\g)t  fo  harafled  the  king  of  Nu- 
bia  or  Ethiopia,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  that  he  agreed  to 
fend  them  annually,  by  way  of  tribute,  a  vaji  number  of 
Nubian  or  Ethiopian  flaves  into  Egypt.  Such  a  tribute 
as  this  at  that  time,  we  are  told,  was  more  agreeable  to 
the  khalif  than  any  other,  as  the  Arabs  then  made  no 
fmall  account  of  thofe  flaves  J. 

^  The  very  propofal  of  fuch  a  tribute,  and  the  eftima- 
tion  in  which  black  flaves  w^ere  held  in  Egypt,  fhows 
that  a  commerce  in  bond-fervants  could  not  then  be  a 
new  branch  of  trade  either  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  ;  but  the  vafl  number  which  the  Ethiopian  mo¬ 
narch  was  now  compelled  to  furnifh  eve*y  year,  indu- 
ced  him  to  feed  this  great  drain  upon  his  fubjebfs  from 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring,  countries.  “  He  ran¬ 
ged  accordingly  into  all  that  vafl:  blank  of  geography  up¬ 
on  the  map  of  the  w^orld,  the  fp reading  bofom  of  the 
African  continent ;  and  even  pufhed  through  it  to  its 
farthefl;  extremities  in  the  wefl:.  He  thus  brought  the 
blacks  of  Guinea,  for  the  firfl  time,  into  the  ferv^ce  and 
families  of  the  eafl:  ;  and  the  flaves  which  he  paid  in 
tribute  to  the  Arabs,  whether  derived  from  the  nearer 
neighbourhood  of  Ethiopia,  fetched  from  the  mediter- 
ranean  regions  of  Africa,  or  brought  from  the  diflant 
fliores  of  the  Atlantic,  were  all  denominated  Ethiopians, 
from  the  country  by  which  they  were  conveyed  into 
t-'  **  this  time,  therefore,  according  to  Mr 

W  hitaker,  began  that  kind  of  traffic  in  human  llefli 

“  Which  fpoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  its  fons.” 

There  are  not  many  authors  from  whom,  in  queftions 
of  antiquity,  we  differ  with  greater  hcfitation  ;  ^uc,  as 
we  meet  with  a  female  Ethiopian  flave  in  the  Eunuch  of 
X  ereiice,  we  cannot  help  fiifpe^ing  that  Guinea  was  oc- 
oalionally  fpoiled  of  its  fons^’  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
At  any  rate,  from  the  obfervations  made  by  the  European 


travellerswhofirfl:penctratedintothatcontinent,itappears  Slavery. 

undeniable  that  flavery  miifl;  have  prevailed  from  time  im-  v 
memorial  among  inch  of  the  tribes  as  had  never  carried 
on  any  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  VvTen  Battel  firflgroes  have 
vihted  the  Giaga?*,  thofe  people  had  never  before  feen 
a  white  man  ;  yet  they  welcomed  him  and  the  Englilh,^"'^ 
with’ whom  he  had  come,  to  their  country,  invited  ihemffj^g 
to  bring  their  goods  on  fhore,  and  without  hefitatlon  meinorial. 
loaded  the  fliip  with  flaves.  The  Giagas  were  indeed  *  ^lodern 
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waging  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Bengucla;  and  being 


cannibals,  who  prefer  human  flefh  to  all  others,  the 
flaves  whom  they  had  fold  to  the  Englifli  were  pro- chVp!'47V 
bably  prifoners  whom  they  would  have  kil-led  and  eaten  fed.  a.  - 
if  tiiey  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  otherwife  dif- 
pofing  of  them  to  greater  advantage.  But  as  they  had 
not  been  incited  by  the  Europeans  to  eat  their  prifoners, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  tuppofe  that  by  the  Europeans 
they  had  been  firft  induced  to  fell  them:  for  we  have  fecn 
that  this  kind  of  commerce  prevailed  in  Africa  among 
people  much  more  poll  (bed  than  the  Giagas  fo  early  as 
In  the  reign  of  Jugurtha. 

I  hat  it  was  not  Introduced  among  the  negroes  either 
by  the  Arabs  or  by  the  Portuguefe,  appears  ftill  more 
evident  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Dahomans  at  the  con- 
queft  of  Whidah,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  Angola  at  the  earliefl:  ftage  of  their  foreign 
trade  procured  a  fupply  of  flaves  for  the  Portugiiefe 
market.  The  greater  part  of  the  flaves  whom  the'^An- 
golans  exported  from  St  Paulo  de  Loanda  were  brought  • 
from  interior  countries,  fome  hundreds  of  leagues  di- 
ftant,  where  they  could  not  have  been  regularly  purcha- 
fed  had  that  commerce  been  till  then  unknown  in  thofe 
countries.  The  Dahomans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
yp.r  1727,  had  never  feen  a  white  man;  "and  when  their 
viaorious  prince  and  his  army,  In  their  rout  through 
Whidah,  firft;  met  with  fome  Europeans  in  the  town^f 
Sabi,  they  were  fo  fliocked  at  their  complexion  and 
their  drefs,  that  they  w^ere  afraid  to  approach  them, 
and  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  they  were  men  till  " 
they  heard  them  fpeak,  and  were  affured  by  the 
Whidanefe  that  thefe  were  the  merchants  who  purcha- 
fed  all  the  flaves  that  were  fold  in  Guinea  f .  Slavery',  4. 
therefore,  if  it  prevailed  among  the  Dahomans  before 
that  period,  could  not  have  been  introduced  among  " 

them  by  European  or  Arabian  intrigues:  but  we 
aflured  by  Snelgrave,  who  was  then  in  the  army^,  that^‘ 
thofe  })eople  treated  their  captives  with  fuch' horn'd 
cruelty  as  was  fhocking  to  the  natives  of  the  fea-coafi, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  flavery  had  been 
pra(fl;ifed  among  them  from  the  earliefl:  ages.  A  great 
part  of  their  prifoners  were  facrificed  to  their  gods  or 
eaten  by  the  foldiers  j  and  when  our  author  exorefled 
to  a  colonel  of  the  guard  fome  furprife  that  a  prince  fo 
enlightened  as  the  fovereign  of  Dahomy  fliould  facri- 
fice  fo  many  men  whom  he  might  have  fold  to  great 
advantage,  he  was  gravely  told,  that  it  had  been  the 
cufloiu  of  their  nation,  from  tim^  immemorial,  to  offer, 
after  vidory,  a  certain  number  of  prifoners  to  the  gods-* 
and  that  they  feleded  the  old  men  for  victims,  becaufe 
they  were  of  lefs  value  at  market,  and  more  dangerous 
from  their  experience  and  cunning,  than  the  young 
men.  To  thofe  perfons  who  fancy  that  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  African  princes  aie  carried  on  for  the  foie 
puq)ofe  of  fupplying  the  European  fhips  with  flaves,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Da« 
homy  flaughtered  at  once  not  only  all  the  captives  ta- 
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Slavery.  ^  in  \m,  but  alfo  127  pnfon)?rg  of  different  kin^ls, 
that  he  might  have  a  fufficiency  of  daills  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  his  palace  ;  though  at  the  very  time  of  that 
maffacre  knenv  that  there  were  fix  flave-fiiips  in  the 
road  of  Whidah  from  which  he  could  have  got  for  eve¬ 
ry  prime  ilave  a  price  little  fhort  of  thirty  pounds  Ster- 
lingi. 

i  liefe  fafts,  and  iiumbcrlefs  others  which  the  reader 
will  find  detailed  in  the  13  th  volume  of  the  Modern 
Uiiiverfal  Hiftory,  by  writers  who  w-ere  at  the  greateft 
pains  to  procure  authentic  information  ;  who  w^ere  nei¬ 
ther  biafied  by  interefi:  nor  blinded  by  enthufiafm  5  and 
who  appear  to  have  held  the  infamous  traffic  in  utter 
abhorrence — prove  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that 
flavery  of  the  w^orfl  kind  muft  have  prevailed  among  all 
the  negro  nations  bejfore  they  were  vifited  either  by  the 
Portiigiiefe  or  by  the  Arabs  (1).  Thefe  two  nations 
may  indeed  have  been  the  firft  wffio  dragged  the  unhap¬ 
py  negro  from  his  native  continent,  and  made  Iris  flavery 
doubly  fevere,  by  compelling  him  to  labour,  without 
Ills  owm  confent,  for  mafters  wlrom  he  hardly  confidered 
as  human  beings. 

On  the^  beginning  of  this  commerce,  or  the  dreadful 
cruelty  whth  which  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  prefent 
day,  it  is  impoffible  to  refled  without  horror  :  but  there 
is  fome  confolation,  however  fmall,  in  knowing  that  its 
original  authors  were  not  Europeans.  Thepurchafe  of 
Guinea  blacks  for  flaves  by  foreign  nations  commenced 
ages  before  the  Portuguefe  had  laid  that  country  open 
to  the  intercourfe  of  Europe.  Even  after  they  had  made 
many  incurfions  into  it,  the  inhabitants  were  as  regularly 
purchafed  for  flaves  by  fome  of  the  adjoining  flates  as 
they  are  now^  by  the  maritime  Europeans. 

The  Arabs  of  Egypt  having  reduced  all  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  carrying  with  them  their  love  of  black 
fervants,  would  be  lure  to  open  a  ready  communication 
for  themfelves  to  their  country.  They  certainly  had 
onefo  early  as  1512,  and  before  the  Europeans  had 
any  for  that  purpofe  (k).  They  went  from  Barbary 
by  a  route  that  was  fo  much  pradifed,  as  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  exprefsly  ‘  the  way  of  the  camels/  Meeting  to- 
gether  at  the  town  of  Cape  Cantin,  that  of  Valadie 
near  it,  the  commercial  caravan  traverfed  tlie  vaft  deferts. 
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thofe  of  Sarra,  which  run  like  the  tropic  of  Cancer  over  Slsvtry, 
them  in  a  long  line  acrofs  the  country  ;  to  a  place  of 
great  population  called  Hoden,  the  IVaden  or  Hoefen  of 
our  maps,  and  a  little  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  Cape  Blanco, 

From  Hoden  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  puffied  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  to  reach  Te- 
gazza,  the  Tagazel  or  Tagaza  of  our  maps,  and  lying 
nearly  eafl  of  Hoden.  Here  affiiredly  they  did,  as  the 
caravan  does  certainly  at  this  day ;  and  added  to  the 
other  wares  upon  their  camels  a  quantity  of  fait  from 
thole  mines  of  rock-falt,  W'hich  are  extraordinary  enough 
to  be  noticed  as  rocks,  in  our  maps.  This  they  carried,  as 
they  ftill  carry  it,  toTanbiit,  the  f'ombut  of  the  maps,  and. 
a  towui  in  the  heart  of  the  African  continent.  And  from 
this  towm  they  turned  on  the  right  for  the  fea-coaft 
again,  and  reached  it  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Mele, 
the  Melii  of  our  maps,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  and 
juft  at  the  fpringing  as  it  were  of  that  grand  arcK 
of  fea  vvhieli  curves  fo  deeply  into  the  body  of  the 
land,  and  conftitutes  the  extenfive  gulph  of  Guinea. 

At  Melli  and  at  Tombut  they  received  a  meafure  of 
gold  for  a  meafure  of  fait.  The  cara^'an  colleas  gold 
at  Tombut  to  the  prefent  time  ;  but  at  Melli  they 
purchafed  gold,  and  alfo  filver,  in  pieces  as  large  as  peb¬ 
bles.  And  at  Hoden  they  had  a  great  mart  for  Jlaves  ; 
the  blacks  being  brought  thither  from  the  countries  ad¬ 
joining,  and  bartered  away  to  the  traders.  Such  was 
the  Slave  Coaft  and  the  Gold  Coaft  of  former  days. 

The  ftaple  commodity  of  Hoden  is  only  transferred  now 
to  Whidah  ;  and  diverted  from  the  Arabs  of  Barbary 
to  the  Chriftians  of  Europe,*^  by  whom  the  negroes  are  Which  is 
carried  to  the  continent  of  America  or  to  the  Sugar 
Ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  thefe  countries  theyf^^^^^^^ 
are  ail  fold  like  beafts  in  a  market;  but  they  experience  peans.  ^ 
very  different  degrees  of  fervitude  from  the  different 
mafters  who  hold  them  as  property.  Such  of  them  as 
are  reconciled  to  the  appearance  of  white  men,  or  have 
been  born  in  the  European  colonies,  feel  themfelves 
as  happy  under  a  humane  mafter  as  they  could  be  in 
their  native  continent  (l)  ;  and  we  believe  that  few  of 
them  in  ftich  circumftances  have  expreffed  a  defire  to 
return/* 

In  the  French  Weft  India  ifiands,  before  the  late  re¬ 
volution 


(i)  The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  voyages  of  M.  Saugnier,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with 
many  tribes  of  negroes,  and  who  always  fpeaks  of  flavery  as  an  efiablifiied  praaice  among  them  ;  adding,  that 
!uch  as  are  fold  for  crimes  are  put  to  death  by  their  own  countrymen  if  they  fly  from  their  mafter.  Jt  appears 
likewife  in  a  ftill  more  ftrikmg  light  from  DalzePs  Hiftory  of  Dahomy,  where  we  are  told  that  all  the  Daho- 
mans,  from  the  lowed  to  the  higheft,  acknowledge  the  right  of  tlie  fovereign  to  difpofe  of  their  perfons  and  pro- 
perties  at  pleafure  ;  and  where  we  learn,  that  the  fovereign  himfelf  affured  Mr  Abfon  the  Engliffi  governor  at 
\  hidali,  that  all  lus  anceftors  had  from  time  immemorial  put  to  death  every  prifoncr  of  war  whom  they  could 
not  fell  as  -a  Have.  ^ 

Anthony  Gonfalez,  a  Portuguefe  adventurer,  reftored  to  their  native  country  fome 
Mooriffi  prifoners  whom  he  had  two  years  before  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  He  landed  them 
at  Kio  del-Oroy  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange  ten  blacks  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dull.  This  trani'ac** 
tion  proves,  that  a  commerce  in  black  fervants  was  then  regularly  carried  on  by  the  Moors  and  not  by  the  Portu- 
guefe.  bo  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ  a  few  negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola  • 
but  in  the  year  following,  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  ifiand,  forbade  the  further  importation  of  them,  alleging 
t  at  they  taught  the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them  lefs  tradlable  than  formerly  :  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1517  that  the  fupply  of  negroes  to  the  Spaniffi  American  plantations  became  an  eftabliffied 
and  regular  branch  of  commerce.  Ed^vardU  Htflory  of  the  IVeJl  Indies,  Book  I  V.  Chap.  ii. 

(  l)  have  obferved  n'jiny  of  my  flaves  go  on  board  the  veffel  with  joy,  on  my  affurance  that  they  would  be 
wed  treated  and  happy  on  the  plantation  where  I  was  going  to  fend  them.  When  the  Banbarans  find  that  they 
are  trulted  by  the  whites,  they  never  think  of  making  their  efcape,  chopfing  to  be  the  flaves  oi Europeans  rather 
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Slavery,  volution  in  the  mother  country,  which  has  produced  in 
all  its  dependencies  anarchy  and  raafiacre,  the  condition 
of  the  negro-flaves  was  better  than  that  of  the  bond¬ 
er.  men  among  the  ancient  Germans.  ‘‘  Thofe  of  them 

the  French  who  cultivated  the  plantations  were  attached  to  the  foil, 

dlefiinder  or  be  fold  fe’ 

the  old  go- from  the  eftate  on  which  they  lived.  This 
vernmciit.  gave  them  a  lading  property  in  their  huts  and  little 
fpots  olgrdund,  which  they  might  fafely  cultivate  with 
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come  to  lus  knowledge.  The  juftices  and  veilry  of  each  Slavery, 
pariHi  are  indeed  conllicuted  a  council  of  proteEtion^  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making  full  enquiry  into  the  bar¬ 
barities  exercifed  on  flaves,  and  bringing  the  authors  to 
punifhment  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  by  a  new  dave- 
ad  of  Grenada,  the  juftices  are  required  annually  to  no¬ 
minate  uree  freeholders  to  be  guardians  of  the  Jlaves^ 
who  are  to  take  an  oath  to  fee  the  law  duly  executed  f  Ednvards's 

out  dread  of  being  turned  out  of  polfeffion,  or  transfer-  tedion  can  be  fo  promptfy'^lffo^rdU  by  a'^oundfof  guar^^^^^^ 

^rtr  o from  one  pro-  dians  as  by  an  individual'^ttorney  who  has  no  oillef 
pnetor  to  another.  They  were  under  the  proteaton  of  ployment.  In  fome  of  the  other  L  itilh  iflands,  we  have  ‘7’ 

law  as  foon  as  they  arrived  in  the  colony.  Proper  mif-  been  confidently  told  that  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Afri- ' 
fondles  weieappointed  for  the  purpofe  oftraining  them  ca  have  no  proteaion  whatever  againft  the  tyranny  of  a 
up  to  a  certain  degree  of  rehgious  knowledge,'  and  am-  fordid  owner,  or  the  caprice  of  a  boyifii  ovJrfeei  L )  ■ 
a"'-!  maintenance  of  thofe  ec-  though  it  is  added,  thaf  the  humanity  of  many  raafters 

more  than  fupplies  the  want  of  laws  in  every  refpe^b 
but  that  of  improvement,  and  that  the  attachment  of 
others  has  in  them  a  like  effe<a.  In  fome  cafes  good 
fenfe,  a  regard  for  their  reputation,  and  a  well-informed 
convidlion  of  their  intereft,  induce  men  to  treat  their 
Haves  with  diferetion  and  humanity.  The  Haves  of  ^ 
many  a  planter  poflefs  advjyitages  beyond  what  the  la¬ 
bourer  even  of  Britain  enjoysf yet  thefe  advantages  ^ 

all  .—*11  l_  ?  n  »  •  ^  K/T/iv. 


cleliaftics.  On  ill  treatment  received  from  his  mafter, 
or  on  being  deprived  of  his  allowance  of  food  and  rai¬ 
ment,  the  Have  was  direded  to  apply  to  the  king’s  at¬ 
torney,  who  was  obliged  to  profeciite  the  maHer'forth- 
'with.'  i  hat  officer  was  alfo  bound  to  profecute,  if  by 
any  other  means  he  heard  of  the  abufe  ;  the  law  adding 
as  the  reafon,  T'his  nve  will  to  he  objerved^  to  check  the 
ahufe  of  power  in  the  majler\d'* 

Treatment  it  were  in  our  power  to  fay,  that  in  the  Bri- 

endGonver-  Weft  India  colonies  flaves  are  equally  protedled  by 
fonof  .sVawjiavv  as  they  were  in  the  French  iflands  under  the  old  go- 
fe<51.  V.  vernment,  and  that  the  fame  care  is  taken  of  their  mo. 
In  religious  improvement.  ' 

tiUi  illands!  ^'^^id,  cannot  be  faid  with  truth.  In  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica,  before  the  pafling  of  the  confolidated' flave  a£t^ 
not  many  years  ago,  a  white  man,  whether  proprietor 
or  not,  who  had  killed  a  negro,  or  by  an  a6I  of  feverity 
been  the  caufe  of  his  death,  was,  for  the  firft  offence, 
intitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and  not  liable  to  capital 
punifliment  till  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  By  the  pre- 
n^mVs  fent  law,  it  is  enafted,  “  That  if  any  perfon,  whether 
Tuperintendant  of  Haves,  fliall  be  convided  of 
paflion  or  cruelty,  occafioned  the 
-  death  of  any  negro,  it  fliall  be  capital  for  the  frjl  of¬ 
fence  :  and  for  the  greater  feciirity  of  the  property, 
and  as  a  check  on  thofe  who  may  have  the  punifliment 
of  flaves  in  their  power,  it  is  particularly  required,  that 

l».^l _ * _  .  1  n  .  .-i  .. 


1  j  1*  *  •  r..  ciivii  mu-  ucgicci  or  tneir  moral  and  reliirious  culture  makes?  thpiV 

rd  and  religious  improvement.  Ihis,  however,  we  are,  fituation  much  lefs  eligible  than  was  that  of  the  French 
alraid,  cannot  be  faid  with  truth.  In  the  iQand  of  la-  .k.  „i,i  ‘ 


all  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  his  matter ;  and  in  no  j 

part  of  the  Britifli  colonies  are  the  Haves  attached  to  the  9,.  “ 

foil.  This  fingle  circumttance,  together  with  the  total  ' 
negleft  of  their  moral  and  religious  culture,  makes  their 
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Haves  under  the  old  government  5  and  affords  a  ftriking 
proof  of  what  the  humane  author  whom  we  have  juft 
quoted  well  obferves,  that  «  thofe  men  and  nations 
whom  liberty  hath  exalted,  and  who  therefore  ought  to 
regard  it  tenderly  in  others,  are  conftantly  for  reftrain- 
ing  Its  blelTings  within  their  own  little  circle,  and  de¬ 
light  more  in  augmenting  the  train  of  their  dependants 
than  in  adding  to  the  rank  of  fellow-citizens,  or  in  dif- 
fuhng^^the  benefits  of  freedom  among  their  neigh- 

given  this  ample  detail  of  the  rife  and  pro-Thellv- 
world,  and  Hiown  that  it  has  * 

vailed  in  every  age,  and  under  all  religions,  we  Hiall  now 
proceed  to  enquire  whether  a  pradice  fo 


pr,  fu,,on  o,  bdoWbg ..  i.ch'en.,,’  s  ™ p  ssTr  "'fr"  ■ 

.fw;.rto  the  c.„r.„f  th.  doth  of  och  ..gro,  the  dfol ,  .„d  « !° S'£ ^1“ 

fled,  in  order  to  be  rendered  confiftent  with  the  rights 
of  rnan  and  the  immutable  laws  of  virtue.  ^ 

1  hat  in  a  ftate  of  nature  one  man  has  a  right  to 
leize  upon  another,  and  to  compel  him  by  force  to  la¬ 
bour  for  his  fiibfiftence,  is  a  pofition  which  we  believe 
^^‘‘iouHy  maintained.  But  independent 
but  being  a  colonial  ad,  it  cannot  have  the’  vio*our  of  thm  other  in  the  very  fame  rela¬ 
the  Code  Noir;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  attorney  iffthe  fore  if  in  fiicira  ftat^  th  ^  there- 

in.„d  whoi.  defend  the  eigh,.  of  .he  „o..l  f.gn.i,,  wonl'dZve  »  co’„!e7.”'h^ 

weaker  neighbour  into  perfonal  property,  neither  can 
3  ^  the 


beft  of  his  knowledge  and  belief ;  and  it  any  negro 
dies,  and  is  interred  by  the  owner  or  overfeer,  without 
the  dodlor’s  having  feen  or  been  fent  for  to  lucli  negro, 
in  this  cafe,  the  owner  or  overfeer  cauling  the  negro  to 
be  fo  interred  is  liable  to  a  profecution  for  fuch  con- 
dud.” 

This  law  muft  doubiefs  be  produdive'of  good  effeds; 

[jt  being  ^  r.rhlr\r»inl  o/Q-  ,4-  1 _  ..  i  •  .> 

le  Code  1 
iHand  who  is 

or  profecute  the  rnafter  whofe  cruelty  has  by  any  means 
VoL.  XV"TI.  Tart  II. 


F oyagej  lo  the  Coajl  of  Africa  by  MeJJrs 


than  of  a  black  man  who  would  treat  them  with  the  greateft  cruelty. 

•Saa^nif/- W p.  3  ^2.  23^.  Englifh  Tranllation.  '  '  .  " 

•nft'  there  is  faid  to  be  a  law  for  the  proteftion  of  flaves,  which  is  the  moft  infolent  trifling,  whh 

juftice  and  humanity  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  ever  feen.  It  is  enaaed,  foToot  i  «  fliL^f  .  ^  ^ 

fl.al^  of  nvantonnefe,  or  c.t.\rr>nioody.mindednefs,  or  cruel  intention,  m>ilfully  flave  if  h  ^ 

1«  lh.ll  „  .he  public  pLd,  S,„C.s  ,  See  Duf.-.  f’ 
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ehvary.  the  more  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  have  a  right 

carry  off  by  force,  or  entice  by  fraud,  the  fubjedls  of 
a  weaker  and  more  barbarous  community  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reducing  them  to  a  ftatc  of  fervitude.  'This  is 
a  truth  fo  obvious  as  to  admit  neither  of  proof  nor  of 
denial. 

In  thus  ftating  the  cafe  between  two  independent  na¬ 
tions,  we  have  in  our  eye  that  trafSc  in  flaves  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  civilized  Europeans  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  Africans:  and  the  utm oft  length  which  we  think 
an  apologift  for  that  trade  can  go  is  to  contend,  that 
we  may  lawfully  piirchafe  flaves  in  thofe  countries  where 
from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  a  common  branch 
The  com'  of  commerce.  J3ut  the  European  right  to  purchafe 
mon  ajJolo-  cannot  be  better  than  the  African  right  to  fell  5  and 
t  kave  never  yet  been  informed  wUat  gives  one  Afri- 
*  can  a  right  to  fell  another.  Such  a  right  cannot  be  na¬ 
tural,  for  the  reafon  which  we  have  elfewhere  afiigned 
(fee  Right)  :  neither  can  it  be  adventitious  ;  for  ad¬ 
ventitious  rights  are  immediately  derived  from  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law,,  which  is  the  public  will  of  the  ftate.  But 
the  ftate  has  no  authority  to  deprive  an  innocent  man 
of  his  per  Tonal  freedom,  or  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour  ;  for  it  is  only  to  fecure  thefc,  by  protecting  the 
weak  from  the  violence  of  the  ftrong,  that  ftates  are 
formed,  and  individuals  united  under  civil  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  by  patiently  fubmitting 
to  governments  which  autliorife  the  traffic  in  human 
iiefh,  men  virtually  give  up  their  perfonal  liberty,  and 
veft  their  governors  with  a  right  to  fell  them  as  flaves  : 
but  no  man  can  veft  another  with  a  right  which  he 
pofTeffes  not  himfelf ;  and  we  fliall  not  hefltatc  to  af- 
I  firm,  fhat  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  where  all  have  equal 

rights,  no  individual  can  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  abfolute 
difpofal  of  another  without  being  guilty  of  the  greateft 
^^ke  reafon  is  obvious.  From  the  relation  in 
a  right  to  which  men  ftand  to  one  another  as  fellow-creatures,  and 
give  him-  God  as  their  common  Creator,  there  are  duties  in* 

peculiar  to  himfelf;  in  the  perform- 
difpofal  of  ^i^ce  of  which  he  can  be  guided  only  by  his  own  rea- 
another.  fon,  which  was  given  him  for  that  very  purpofe.  But 
he  who  renounces  his  perfonal  freedom,  and  fubmits  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the  caprice  of  a  mafter,  impioufly  at¬ 
tempts  to  fet  himfelf  free  from  the  obligation  of  that  law 
which  is  interwoven  with  his  very  being,  and  choi>fes  a 
dircClor  of  his  condu£l  different  from  that  which  God 
has  affigned  him.  A  man  therefore  cannot  put  him-" 
felf  in  a  ftate  of  unconditional  fervitude  ;  and  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himfelf,  he  furely  cannot  authorize  others 
to  do  for  him  either  by  a  tacit  or  by  an  open  confent. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  often  made  us  regret  that 
writers,  for  whofe  talents  and  integrity  we  have  the 
higheft  refpeCf,  fliould,  without  accurately  defining  what 
they  mean  by  flavery,  have  peremptorily  affirmed,  that, 
confiftently  with  the  law  of  nature  men  may  be  redii- 
ced  to  that  ftate  as  a  punifliment  for  crimes,  or  to  dif- 
What  kind  charge  debts  which  they  cannot  otherwife  pay.  That 
of  flavery  a  criminal,  who  has  forfeited  his  life  to  the  laws  of  his 
^aybe  may  have  liis  punifliment  commuted  for  hard 

pamfli-  labour,  till  death  in  the  courfe  of  nature  fliall  put  a  pe- 

jmeut.  riod  to  his  terreftrial  exiftence,  is  a  truth  which  we  ap¬ 

prehend  cannot  be  controverted ;  but  to  make  fucli  a 
commutation  of  punifliments  confiftent  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature’s  God,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 


kind  and  degree  of  labour  miift  be  preeifely  afcertained,  Slavery, 
and  the  condiidl  of  the  criminal  not  left  to  the  capricious  ' 
direftion  of  any  individual. 

Punifliments  can  be  jaftly  infl idled  only  for  one  or 
other  of  two  ends,  or  for  both.  They  may  be  calcula¬ 
ted  either  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  be  a  warning  to 
the  innocent  ;  and  thofe  which  moft  effedliially  anfwer 
both  thefe  purpofes  are  furely  to  be  preferred  to  fuch 
as  anfwer  but  one  of  them.  For  this  reafon  we  confi-' 
der  hard  labour  as  a  much  fitter  punifliment  for  moft 
crimes  than  death  :  but  to  intltle  it  to  preference,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  the  labour  muft  be  afcertained  by  the 
law  ;  for  if  thefe  circumftances  be  omitted,  and  the  of¬ 
fender  delivered  over  as  a  flave  to  the  abfolute  difpofal 
and  caprice  of  a  private  mafter,  the  labour  to  which  he 
is  condemned,  inftcad  of  operating  to  his  reformation, 
may  be  converted  into  the  means  of  tempting  him  to 
the  commiffion  of  new  crimes.  A  young  woman,  in  the 
ftate  of  fervitude,  would  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  her 
virtue  againft  the  folicitatlons  of  a  mafter  who  fhould 
promife  her  liberty  or  a  remiffion  of  toil  upon  her  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  defires  ;  and  the  felon,  who  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  idlenefs,  would 
not  ftrenuoiifly  objeft  to  the  perpetration  of  any  Wick- 
ednefs  to  obtain  his  freedom,  or  even  a  diminution  of  his 
daily  tafl<.  Indeed  fuch  temptations  might  be  thrown  in 
his  way,  as  human  nature  could  not  refift  but  by  means 
of  much  better  principles  than  felons  can  be  fuppofed 
to  poffefs.  He  might  be  fcourged  into  compliance  ;  or 
liis  labour  might  be  fo  increafed  as  to  make  him  for  a 
little  refplte  eagerly  embrace  the  moft  nefarious  propo- 
fal  which  his  mafter  could  make :  for  being  abfolute 
property,  there  is  no  earthly  tribunal  to  which  he  could 
appeal  for  juftice  ;  and  felons  do  not  commonly  fiipport 
themfelves  under  trials  by  pious  meditation  on  a  future 
ftate. 

By  reafoning  in  this  way,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
infinuate  that  flave-holders  in  general  torture  their  flaves 
into  the  commiffion  of  crimes  God  forbid  !  Many  of 
them  we  know  to  be  religious,  humane,  and  benevolent : 
but  they  are  not  infallible ;  and  fome  of  them  may  be 
inftigated,  fome  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been  infti- 
gated,  by  avarice  and  other  worfe  principles,  to  compel 
creatures,  who  are  fo  abfoliitely  their  dependents,  to  ex¬ 
ecute  deeds  of  darknefs  too  hazardous  for  themfelves. 

But  the  morality  or  immorality  of  any  a<ftion,  and  the 
moral  fitnefs  of  any  ftate,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their 
natural  tendency,  if  the' one  were  univerfally  pradlifed 
and  the  other  univerfally  prevalent  (fee  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy,  n®  156.)  :  and  as  the  natural  tendency  ofabfo- 
lute  domeftic  flavery  among  fuch  creatures  as  men  is  to 
throw  the  moft  powerful  temptations  to  vice  in  the 
way  both  of  mafter  and  of  flave,  it  muft  be  in  every  in- 
ftance,  even  when  employed  as  a  piiniffiment,  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  virtue.  3^ 

Some  writers  indeed  have  maintained,  and  the  civil  Chikiien 
law  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  children  are  the  property  of 
their  parents,  and  may  by  them  be  fold  as  flaves  in  cafes 
of  urgent  neceffity  :  but  if  we  duly  conflder  how  pro- rents, 
perty  is  acquired  (fee  Property),  and  attend  to  the 
natural  confequenccs  of  flavery,  we  fliall  foon  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this,  opinion  is  very  ill  founded.  The  rights 
of  parents  refult  from  their  duties ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  that  man  who  has  been  tlie  inftrument  of 
bringing  into  the  world  an  intelledlual  and  moral  bchig> 

to 
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to  (3e  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  exiftence  were  permitted 
of  that  being  happy  both  in  the  piefent  life  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  If  this  duty  be  confcicntioufly  dif- 
charged,  the  parent  has  a  manifeft  right  to  the  grati¬ 
tude,  love,  and  reafonable  obedience,  "of  his  child  ;  but 
he  cannot,  in  confeqiience  of  any  duty  performed,  claim 
a  right  to  transfer  that  child  as  property  to  the  uncon- 
trolled  difpofal  of  any  private  mailer ;  for  this  plain 
reafon,  that  the  man  who  is  confidered  as  the  private 
property  of  another,  cannot  reafon  ably  be  fuppofed  to 
enjoy  happinefs  in  this  world,  and  is  under  many  ternp- 
tatiens  to  do  what  muft  neceflarily  render  him  miferable 
in  the  iiext.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  138. 

If  criminals  cannot  be  lawfully  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
abfolute  private  flavcry,  much  lefs  furcly  can  it  be  lawful 
to  reduce  infolvent  debtors  and  prifoners  of  war  10  that 
ftate.  Many  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  contradled  debts 
with  the  fairelt  profpea  of  paying  them,  has  been  fud- 
denly  rendered  infolvent  by  fire,  by  fhipwreck,  or  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  others  with  whom  he  was  neceftarily 
engaged  in  the  courfe  of  his  trade.  Such  a  man  can  be 
confidered  in  no  refpea  as  criminal.  He  has  been  in¬ 
deed  unfortunate  ;  but  it  would  be  grofsly  unjuft,  as 
well  as  fiiockingly  cruel,  to  add  to  his  misfortune  by  re¬ 
ducing  him  to  a  ftate  to  which  we  have  juft  feen  that 
the  vileft  felon  cannot  be  reduced  without  a  violation  of 
Fraudulent  the  laws  of  morality.  Fraudulent  bankrupts  indeed,  of 
bankrupts  whom  we  daily  fee  many^  might  with  great  propriety 
wn^peLd  ftri£ftft  juftice  be  compelled  to  extenuate  their 

to  labi  ui*  debts^  by  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  they 
for  the  be-  have  injured  ;  and  criminals  of  other  deferiptions  might 
thfir  benefit  of  the  public  ;  but  in 

thetafic  to  be  performed  fhould  be  afeertain- 
ed  by  the  law,  and  the  perfons  cf  the  labourers  be  pro- 
teaed  by  the  ftate.  If  fuch  can  be  called  flaves,  their 
flavery  is  undoubtedly  confiftent  with  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion  ;  for  they  fuffer  nothing  but  the  due 
reward  of  their  deedvS.  Prifoners  of  war,  however,  can 
upon  no  honeft  principle  be  reduced  even  to  this  ftate  of 
nntigptcd  bondage  ;  for  they  are  fo  far  from  incurring 
guilt  by  fighting  for  their  country,  that  even  to  their 
enemies  their  courage  and  condiuft  in  fuch  a  cauft  nvift 
appear  worthy  of  reward.  A  vidforious  general  has 
certainly  a  right  to  prevent  the  prifoners  taken  in  battle 
from  again  drawing  their  fwords  agaiiift  him  during  the 
contiiuiaiice  of  the  war ;  but  there  are  many  ways  by 
vihich  this  may  be  done  effectually  without  chaining 
the  unfoitunate  captives  to  tlie  oar,  or  felling  them  like 
cattle  to  private  purchafers,  by  whom  they  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  w’ith  capricious  cruelty,  and  driven  to  the  perpetra- 
tion  of  the  greateff;  crimes. 

Tvio,.bjec-  To  thele  conclufioiis,  and  the  reafoning  on  which 
are  built,  we  are  aware  it  may  be  objeded,  that  if 
"  private  ffavery  were  in  every  inllance  unlawful  and  in- 
conliilent  with  the  fundan\ental  principles  of  morality. 

It  would  not  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  patri¬ 
archs,  and  far  lefs  have  been  authorifed  by  the  Jewifh 
law, 

H  rsply  to  this  objedion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 

^  •  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  though  excellent  men,  were 
not  charaders  abfolutely  perfeCf  ;  that  as  their  praClice 
does  not  authorife  polygamy  or  inceft  among  us,  it  will 
not  authorile  the  reducing  of  our  fellow'-crcatures  to  a 
ftate  of  hopelefs  fervitude  ;  and  that  from  the  circum- 
dances  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  many  things 
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forbidden  to  us,  and  would  now  be  perni- 
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which  are 

Clous.  The  cliaraCfer  of  Abraham  appears  to  have  been 
mueh  more  perfeCf  than  that  of  his  fon  or  grandfon ; 
and  was  ceiPainly  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  any 
other  mere  man  of  whom  we  read  cither  in  profane  or 
even  in  facred  hiftory.  We  are  to  remember,  how^ever, 
that  he  w^as  born  amidft  idolaters,  and  was  probably  an 
idolater  himfelf  till  enlightened  by  the  infpiration  of  Je- 
hovah,  and  called  from  his  kindred  and  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  houfe.  Before  his  converfion,  he  muft  have  had 
rnuch  cattle  and  many  ffaves,  wdiich  conftituted  the 
riches  of  that  early  period  ;  and  his  cafe  would  indeed 
have  been  peculiarly  hard,  had  he  been  commanded  to 
divtft  himfelf  of  his  fervants,  and  to  depart  into  a  ftrange 
country  very  thinly  inhabited,  without  people  to  pro- 
ted  his  flocks  and  herds  from  beafts  of  prey.  Nor 
would  his  lofs  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
benefit  of  his  flaves,  who,  as  the  ranks  of  men  w^ere  then 
adj lifted,  could  not  long  have  preferved  their  liberty. 

Had  they  not  been  forcibly  reduced  to  their  former 
ftate  by  their  idolatrous  countrymen,  wTich  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  they  would  have  been,  they  muft  have  foon  fub- 
mitted  to  it,  or  perifhed  by  hunger.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  the  bond-fervants  of  Abraham,  though 
conftitutmg  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his  property,  were 
not  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  inferior  beings,  but  were 
treated  rather  as  childeren  than  as  flaves.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  hia  fpeaking  of  the  fteward  of  his  houfe  as  his 
heir,  when  complaining  to  God  of  the  .want  of  feed. 

Indeed  the  manner  in  w'hich  this  circumftaiice  is  men¬ 
tioned,  fhow's  that  it  was  then  the  general  pradice  to 
confider  domellic  flaves  as  members  of  the  family  ;  for 
the  patriarch  does  not  fay,  ‘‘  I  will  leave  my  fubftance 
to  this  Ehezer  ofDamafeus;”  but  his  words  are,  Be¬ 
hold  to  me  thou  haft  given  no  feed  5  and,  lo!  one  born  in 
my  houfe  is  From  this  mode  of  expreftion  f  Gen 

we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  captives  taken  3. 
in  war  were  in  that  age  of  fimplicity  incorporated  into 
the  family  or  tribe  of  the  concjueror,  as  they  arc  faid  to 
be  at  prefent  among  the  North  American  Indians,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  If 
fo,  ffavery  was  then  a  very  mild  thing,  unattended  with 
the  evils  which  are  now  in  its  train,  and  muft  often  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  captive. 

The  other  part  of  the  objedion  appears  at  firft  fight  AnW  to 
more  formidable:  but  perhaps  a  little  attention  to  the  the  other, 
dcfign  of  the  Mofaic  economy  may  enable  us  to  relmove 
It  even  more  completely  than  this.  We  need  not  in¬ 
form  our  theological  readers,  that  one  great  purpofe 
for  which  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  were  feoarated 
from  the  heathen  nations  around  them,  was  to  preferve 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  a  world  run  head¬ 
long  into  Idolatry.  As  idolatry  appears  to  have  had 
lomething  in  its  forms  of  worfhip  extremely  captivatino’ 
to  rude  minds,  and  as  the  minds  of  the  liraelites  at  the 
era  of  their  departure  from  Egy{)t  were  exceedino-ly 
rude,  every  method  was  taken  to  keep  their  feparatfon 
from  their  idolatrous  neighbours  as  complete  as  pof- 
hble.  With  this  view  they  were  commanded  to  facri- 
fice  the  animals  which  their  Egyptian  mafters  had  wor- 
^ipped  as  gods,  and  were  taught  to  confider  boos  and 
inch  other  creatures  as  the  heathen  offered  in  facrifice 
when  celebrating  their  myftical  and  magic  rites,  as  too 
unclean  to  be  eaten  or  even  to  be  touched.  Of  this  di- 
3  ^  ^  ftiniftion 
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Slavery.  {lin£lion  between  clean  and  unclean  beads,  God  him- 
felf  ,afligns*  the  reafon  :  “  I  am  the  Lord  your  God 
(fays  he)u  who  have  feparated  you  from  other  people; 
ye  fhall  therefore  put  differenee  between  clean  and  un- 
t  Lev.  XX,  clean  beads,  and  between  unclean  fov/ls  and  clean  J.’’ 
Hf  p’or  the  fame  reafon  they  were  prohibited  from  inter¬ 

marrying  with  the  heathen,  or  having  any  tranfadlion 
whatever  with  them  as  neighbours ;  and  the  feven  ido¬ 
latrous  nations  of  Canaan  they  were  ftri£tly  command¬ 
ed  to  exterminate.  When  the  Lord  thy  God  (fays 
Mods)  fltall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  fiialt  fmite 
them,  and  utterly  dedroy  them  :  thou  fiialt  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  diow  mercy  unto  them  :  nei¬ 
ther  dialt  thou  make  marriages  with  them:  thy  daugh¬ 
ter  thou  fhalt  not  give  unto  his  fon,  nor  his  daughter 
(halt  thou  take  to  thy  fon  ;  for  they  will  turn  away  thy 
t  Dent.  vi:‘.  fon  from  following  me,  that  they  may  ferve  other  godsf.’^ 
Sa3.,  4*  Under  thefe  laws,  it  is  plain  that  no  intercourfe  what¬ 

ever  could  have  place  between  an  Ifraelite  and  a  man 
of  any  other  nation,  iinlefs  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
.  fuch  a  date  as  that  he  could  neither  tempt  the  former 
nor  pradlife  himfelf  the  rites  of  his  idolatrous  worfhip. 
But  the  Ifraelites  w^erc  not  feparated  from  the  red  of 
the  world  for  their  own  fakes  only:  They  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  rcpofitories  of  the  lively  oracles  of  God, 
and  gradually  to  fpread  the  light  of  divine  truth  thro’ 
other  nations,  till  the  fulnefs  of  time  diould  come,  wdien 
in  Chrid  all  things  were  to  be  gathered  together  in  one. 

anfwer  this  end,  it  was  nccedary  that  there  fhould 
be  fome  intercourfe  between  them  and  their  Gentile 
neighbours ;  but  we  have  feen  that  fuch  an  intercourfe 
could  only  be  that  which  fublids  between  mailers  and 
their  flaves. 

Should  this  apology  for  the  flavery  which  was  au- 
thorifed  by  the  Jewifh  law  be  deemed  fanciful,  htg 
leave  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  our  readers 
the  following  account  of  that  matter,  to  which  the 
fame  objeftion  will  hardly  be  made.  It  was  morally 
impoflible  that  between  nations  differing  fo  widely  in 
religion,  cudoms,  and  manners,  as  the  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles,  peace  fhould  for  ever  reign  without  interruption  ; 
but  when  wars  broke  out,  battles  would  be  fought, 
and  prifoners  would  be  taken.  How  were  thefe  priioners 
to  be  difpofed  of?  Cartels  for  exchange  were  not  then 
known  :  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ifraelites  to  prevent 
their  captives  from  taking  up  arms  a  fecond  time  againd 
them  ;  they  could  not  edablifh  them  among  thcmfelvcs 
cither  as  artificers  or  as  hulbandmen  ;  for  their  law  en¬ 
joined  them  to  have  no  communication  with  the  hea¬ 
then.  There  was  therefore  no  other  alternative  but  ei¬ 
ther  to  maffacre  them  in  cold  blood,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  flaves.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  thofe  flaves  were  railed  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  or 
at  lead  that  their  buidens  were  much  lightened,  as  foon 
as  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  re¬ 
velation,  and  received  into  covenant  with  God  by  the 
rite  of  circumcifion.  They  were  then  admitted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  pafTover  ;  concerning  which  one 
law  was  (decreed  to  the  dranger,  and  to  him  that  was 
bome-born.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  who  was  the 
legiflator  of  the  Jews ;  when  we  refleiSi  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  laws  ena(5Ied  to  mitigate  flavery  among  them, 
and  call  to  mind  the  means  by  which  the  due  execution 
©f  all  their  laws  was  enforced,  (fee  Theology),  we 


cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the  heathen,  who  was  S’avc% 
reduced  to  flavery  in  Judea,  might  be  happier,  if  he 
pleafed,  than  when  living  as  a  freeman  in  his  own 
country.  But  whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  have  no  concern.  On  account  of  the 
hardnels  of  their  hearts,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
circumdances,  many  things,  of  which  llaveiy  may  have 
been  one,  were  permitted  to  the  Jews,  which,  if  prabii- 
fed  by  Chridlans,  would  render  them  highly  guilty. 

After  treating  thus  largely  of  llavery  in  genera!,  wc 
need  not  occupy  much  of  the  reader’s  time  with  the 
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SLAVE-traue  carried  on  at  prefent  by  the  mer- Slave-trade, 
chants  of  Europe  with  the  natives  of  A  frica.  It  is  w^ell 
knowm  that  the  Portuguefe  were  the  fird  Europeans  who 
embarked  In  this  trade,  and  that  their  example  was  foon 
follow'ed  by  the  Dutch  and  tlie  Englifh.  Of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  Englifh  commerce  in  flaves,  the  reader 
v/ill  find  a  fufficient  account  in  other  articles  of  this 
work^.  That  commerce,  though  long  clierllhed  by§SeeC5w. 
the  government  as  a  fource  of  national  and  colonial/’'^'0^>^^f  v, 
wealth,  was  from  Its  commencement  confidered  by 
thinking  part  of  the  nation  as  a  traffic  Inconfident  w'ith 
the  rights  of  man,  and  fufpc(fted  to  be  carried  on  by 
of  violence.  Thefe  fufpiclons  have  been  gradually 
fpread  through  the  people  at  large,  and  confirmed,  in 
many  indances,  by  evidence  incontrovertible.  Laws 
have  in  confcquence  been  ena6led  to  make  the  negroes 
more  comfortable  on  what  is  called  the  middle  padage, 
and  to  protect  them  againd  the  wanton  cruelty  of  their 
maders  in  the  Wed  Indies  ;  but  the  humanity  of  the 
nation  w^as  roufed  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  of  the  mod  refpecdable  characters,  find¬ 
ing  that  no  adequate  protection  can  be  afforded  to  per- 
fons  In  a  date  of  hopelefs  fervitude,  formed  themfelves 
into  a  foclety  at  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
a  total  abolitloh  of  the  flave-trade.  'i'liat  the  motives 
which  influence  the  leading  men  of  this  fociety  are  of 
the  pured  kind,  cannot,  w^e  think,  be  quedioned ;  for 
their  object  is  to  deliver  thofe  wffio  had  none  t©  help 
them,  and  from  whom  they  can  expect  no  other  reward 
for  their  labours  of  love  than  the  bleffings  of  them  who 
are  ready  to  perifh.  'To  a  caufe  fo  truly  Chridian,  who 
would  not  pray  for  fuccefs  ?  or  who  but  mud  feel  the 
mod  pungent  regret,  if  that  fuccefs  has  been  rendered 
doubtful,  or  even  been  delayed,  by  the  Imprudence  of 
fome  of  the  agents  empLyecl  by  the  fociety  ?  This  wc 
apprehend  to  have  been  really  the  cafe.  Language  cal¬ 
culated  only  to  exafperate  the  planters  cannot  ferve  the 
negroes  ;  and  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  wdll  never 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  forced  into  any  meafure  by  the  me¬ 
naces  of  individuals.  35 

In  the  year  1793,  petitions  were  prefented  to  parlia- Petitions 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  traffic,  which 
gave  a  pleafmg  picture  of  the  philanthropy  of  the 
tion  ;  but,  unfoitunately  for  the  caufe  ol  freedom,  it 
was  difeovered  that  many  of  the  names  fubjoined  to  thofe 
petitions  had  been  collected  by  means  not  the  mod  ho¬ 
nourable.  ThI?  difeovery,  perhaps,  would  never  have 
been  made,  had  not  the  infulting  epithets  indlfcrimi* 
nately  heaped  upon  the  Have -holders ‘provokec^  thofe 
men  to  watch  with  circiimfpecSIion  over  the  condued  of 
their  opponents.  The  confcquence  was,  that  fufpicions* 
of  uftfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  were  cx- 
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Cited  in  the  breafts  of  many  who,  though  they  ardent- 
^  ly  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe,  chofe  not  to  add  their 
names  to  thofe  of  fchoohboys  under  age,  and  of  pea- 
fants  who  knew  not  what  they  were  fubfcribino*.  Let 
the  liuhts  of  the  Africans  be  maintained  with  ardour 
and  firmnefs;  but  never  let  theii  advocates  fuppofethat 
the  caufe  of  humanity  requires  the  fiipport  of  artifice. 
Abfolute  flavcry,  in  which  the  adions  of  one  man  are 
regulated  by  the  caprice  of  another,  is  a  date  demon- 
ftrably  inconfidcnt  with  the  obvious  plan  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  It  degrades  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Have,  and  throws,  both  in  his  way  and 
in  his  mailer’s,  temptations  to  vice  almoft  infurmount- 
able.  Let  thefe  truths  be  fet  in  a  proper  light  by 
thofe  who  have  doubtlefs  feen  them  exemplified  ;  and 
they  will  fiirely  liave  their  full  cffca  on  the  minds  of  a 
generous,  and,  we  truft,  not  yet  an  impious  people  (n). 

1  he  traae  will  be  gradually  abolifhed  ;  pains  will  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  Weil  Indian  negroes  j 
and  the  era  may  be  at  no  great  diilance  when  flavery 
fliall  ceafe  through  all  the  Britifh  dominions. 

But  what  benefit,  it  will  be  afleed,  would  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  Africa  reap  from  an  abolition  of  the  Have 
trade  ?  Should  any  thing  fo  wildly  incredible  happen, 
as  that  all  the  nations  of  Chriitcndom,  in  one  common 
paroxyfm  of  philanthropy,  fiiould  abandon  this  com¬ 
merce  in  feivants,  which  has  been  profecuted  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  religions  ;  they  would  only  abandon 
it  to  thofe  who  rvere  originally  poflefled  of  it,  who  {till 
penetrate  into  the  country,  and  who  even  pulh  up  to 
Gago  at  the  very  head  of  the  {lave  coaft  ;  and  leave  the 
wool-headed  natives  of  it  to  Mahometan  mailers,  in 
preference  to  Chriftian.  Under  fuch.  mailers  they  were 
in  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  Under  fuch, 
as  we  learn  from  Meffrs  Saugnier,  BrifTon,  and  others, 
they  flill  are  in  the  deferts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the 
iilands  of  Johanna and  Madagafcar:  and  it  is  univerfal- 
ly  known  that  they  enflave  one  another  as  a  punifhment 
for  the  moll  whimlical  crimes.  Among  them,  indeed, 
flavery  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fyilem,  mid  co  defeend,’ 
as  it  has  done  in  more  polifhed  nations,  from  father  to 
fon  ;  for  both  Saugnier  and  Wadftrom  ^  fpeak  of  parti¬ 
cular  families  of  negroes  who  are  exempted  from  that 
degrading  Hate  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

All  this  we  admit  to  be  true.  Moil  certainly  the 
negroes  would  not  be  exempted  from  the  miferies  of 
fervitude,  though  Europe  and  the  Weil  Indies  were 
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fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean.  The  cufloms  of  the  coun.  Slave 
try,  as  the  king  of  Dahomy  affured  Mr  Abfon  J,  will 
be  made  as  long  as  black  men  fliall  continue  to  poiTefs  ^ 
their  own  territories,  in  their  prefent  ilate  of  depravity  Hijlgryl 
and  ignorance ;  and  thefe  cuiloms  appear  to  involve 
flavcry  of  the  cruelleil  kind.  But  if  llavery  be  in  itfelf 
unlawrul,  is  it  a  fufficient  excufe  for  oiir  continuing  the 
traffic  that  it  is  carried  on  by  the  rude  negroes  and  the  3^ 
favage  Arabs  ?  Are  people,  whom  we  fometimes  affedl  Of  no 
to  confider  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  to  iurniih 
amplcs  of  condudl  to  thofe  who  boail  of  their  advance¬ 
ments  in  fcience,  in  literature,  and  in  refinement  ?  Or 
will  the  benevolent  Lord  of  all  things  pardon  us  for 
oppreffing  our  hclplefs  brethren,  merely ,  becaiife  they 
are  cruelly  opprefled  by  others  ?  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  natives  of  Guinea  cannot  be  made  really  free  but 
by  introducing  among  them  the  blcffings  of  religion  and 
the  arts  of  civil  life  ;  but  furely  they  would  have  fewer 
temptations  than  at  prefent  to  kidnap  one  another,  or 
to  commence  unprovoked  wars  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
captives,  were  the  nations  of  Europe  to  abandon  the 
commerce  in  Haves  (o).  That  commerce,  wc  grant, 
would  be  continued  by  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  by 
others  of  the  eailern  nations  j  but  the  fame  number  of 
people  could  not  be  carried  off  by  them  alone  that  is 
now  carried  off  both  by  them  and  by  the  Europeans. 

Were  it  indeed  polTible  to  put  the  Have-trade  under 
proper  regulations,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  kidnapping  and 
iinjuil  wars  among  the  Africans,  to  fupply  the  markets; 
and  were  it  likcwife  to  enfure  to  the  negroes  in  the  Weil 
Indies  mild  treatment  and  religious  inilrudion ;  we  are 
far  from  being  fure  that  while  the  natives  of  Guinea  con- 
tinue  fo  rude,  and  their  neighbours  the  Arabs  fo  felfiihly 
favage,  it  would  be  proper  to  abandon  at  once  to  hordes  of 
barbarians  the  whole  of  this  commerce  in  bond  fervants. 

i  he  trade,  which  in  its  prefent  form  is  a  reproach  to 
Britain,  might  be  made  to  take  a  new  ffiape,  and  be¬ 
come  ultimately  a  bleffing  to  thoufands  of  wretches 
who,  left  in  their  native  country,  would  have  dragged 
out  a  life  of  mifcrable  ignorance,  unknowing  the  hand 
that  framed  them,  unconfeious  of  the  reafon  of  which 
they  were  made  capable,  and  heedlefs  of  the  happi- 
nefs  laid  up  for  them  in  Hore  ^ 

Slavery  is,  indeed,  in  every  form  an  evil;  but  it  kerns £f ay,  ^ 

to  be  one  of  thofe  many  evils  which,  having  long  pre-P*^*^^ 
vailed  in  the  world,  can  be  advantageouHy  removed  on- 
ly  by  degrees,  and  as  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  Haves 
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may  enable  them  to  fupport  the  rank  and  Jlfcharge  the 
duties  of  free  men.  'i  his  is  doubtlefs  the  reafon  why^ 
it  was  not  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  divine  Author  of 
our  religion,  but  fuft'ered  to  vanifh  gradually  before  the 
mild  influence  of  his  Heavenly  doftnnes.  It  has  va- 
nlflied  before  thefe  doctrines  in  mod  countries  of  hiu- 
rope  ;  and  we  trull  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  our 
traffic  in  human  fleffi  with  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
ffiallceafe  ;  and  that  the  period  is  not  very  diftant  when 
the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies  (hall  be  fo  much  improved 
in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  as  that  they  may  be 
fafely  trufted  with  their  own  freedom.  To  fet  them 
free  in  their  prefeht  ftate  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  is 
one  of  the  wildeft  propofals  that  the  ardour  of  innova¬ 
tion  has  ever  made.  Such  freedom  would  be  equally 
ruinous  to  themfelves  and  to  their  mafters  ;  and  we  may 
fay  of  it  what  Cicero  faid  of  fome  unfeafonable  indul¬ 
gences  propofed  to  be  granted  to  the  flaves  in  Sicily  ; 

cum  accidunty  nemo  ejl^  quin  inteUigat  mere  illam 
rempuhlicam  ;  hcec  ubi  vemunt^  nemo  £/?,  qui  ullam  Jpem 
falutis  reltquam  ejfe  arbitretur. 

feLAUGH'l  £R.  See  Man-slaughter,  Homi¬ 
cide,  Murder,  &c. 

SLEDGE,  a  kind  of  carriage,  without  wheels,  for 
the  conveyance  of  very  weighty  things,  as  huge  Hones, 
bells,  &c.  The  fledge  for  carrying  criminals,  condemn¬ 
ed  for  high  tieafon,  to  execution,  is  called  hurdle. 

1  he  Dutch  have  a  kind  of  fledge  on  which  they  can 
carry  a  vefiel  of  any  burden  by  land.  It  confifts  of  a 
plank  of  the  length  of  the  keel  of  a  moderate  fliip, 
railed  a  little  behind,  and  hollow  in  the  middle;  fo  that 
the  fides  go  a  little  aflope,  and  are  fumiflied  with  holes 
to  receive  pins,  &c.  The  reft  h  quite  even. 

Sledge  is  a  large  fmith’s  hammer,  to  be  ufed  with 
.both  hands:  of  this  there  are  two  forts,  the  up-hand 
fledge,  which  is  ufed  by  under  workmen,  when  the 
work  is  not  of  the  largeft  fort ;  it  is  ufed  with  both  the 
hands  before,  and  they  feldom  raife  it  higher  than  their 
head.  But  the  other,  which  is  called  the  about-fledge, 
and  which  is  ufed  for  battering  or  drawing  out  the 
largeft  work,  is  held  by  the  handle  with  both  hands, 
and  fwung  round  over  their  heads,  at  their  arm’s  end, 
to  ftrike  as  hard  a  blow  as  they  can. 

SLEEP,  that  ftate  of  the  body  in  which,  though 
the  vital  fundlious  continue,  the  fenfes  are  not  affedted 
by  the  ordinary  iraprcfiions  of  exteinal  objedls.  See 
1)reams  ;  and  Physiology,  n°  287. 

SL&ET-Walkevy  one  who  walks  in  his  fleep.  Many  in- 
ilances  might  be  related  of  perfons  who  were  addided 
to  this  pradice  ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  feled  one 
remarkable  inftance  from  a  report  made  to  the  Phyfleal 
Society  of  Laufanne,  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  a  young  man  who  was  accuftoiiicd 
to  walk  in  his  fleep. 

“  The  difpofition  to  fleep-walking  feems,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  committee,  to  depend  on  a  particular  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves,  which  both  feizes  and  quits  the  pa¬ 
tient  during  fleep.  Under  the  influence  ot  this  affec¬ 
tion,  the  imagination  reprefents  to  him  the  objeds  that 
ftruck  him  while  awake,  with  as  much  force  as  if  they 
really  affeded  his  fenfes  ;  but  does  not  make  him  per¬ 
ceive  any  ©f  thofe  that  are  adually  prefented  to  his 
icnies,  except  in  fo  far  as  they  are  conneded  with  the 
cireains  which  engrofs  him  at  the  time.  If,  during  this 
ftate,  the  imagination  has  no  determined  purpoie,  he 
receives  the  impreffion  of  objeds  as  if  he  were  awake ; 
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only,  however,  when  the  imagination  is  excited  to  bend 
its  attention  towards  them,  i  he  perceptions  obtained 
in  this  ftate  are  very  accurate,  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  them  occaiionally  with  as  much 
force  as  if  they  were  again  acquired  by  means  of  the 
fenfes.  Laftly,  thefe  academicians  fiippofe,  that  the 
impreffions  received  during  this  ftate  of  the  fenfes  dif. 
appear  entirely  wffieii  the  perfon  aw^akes,  and  do  not  re¬ 
turn  till  the  return  of  the  fame  difpofition  in  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem. 

“  Their  remarks  w^ere  made  on  the  Sieur  Devaud,  a 
lad  thirteen  years  and  a  half  old,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Vevey,  and  who  is  fubjed  to  that  fiugular  affedion 
or  difeaie  called  ^omnambulifm  or  fleep-waiklng.  This 
lad  poflefles  a  ftrong  and  robuft  conftitution,  but  his 
nervous  fyftem  appears  to  be  organifed  with  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  to  difeover  marks  of  the  greateft  fenlibi- 
lity  and  irritability.  His  fenfes  of  fmell,  tafte,  and 
touch,  are  exquifite  ;  he  is  fubjed  to  fits  of  immoderate 
and  involuntary  laughter,  and  he  fometiines  likewdfe 
weeps  without  any  apparent  caufe. 

“  This  young  man  does  not  walk  in  his  fleep  every 
night ;  feveral  weeks  fometimes  pafs  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fit.  He  is  fubjed  to  the  difeafe  generally 
two  nights  fucceflively,  one  fit  lafting  for  feveral  hours'. 
I'he  longeft  are  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  they 
commonly  begin  about  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

“  The  fit  may  be  prolonged,  by  gently  paffing  the 
finger  or  a  feather  over  his  upper  lip,  and  this  flight 
irritation  likevvile  accelerates  it.  Having  once  fallen 
afleep  upon  a  ftaircaie,  his  upper  lip  was  thus  irritated 
with  a  feather,  when  he  immediately  ran  down  the  fteps 
with  great  precipitation,  and  lefumedall  his  accuftomed 
adivity.  T'liis  experiment  vtas  repeated  feveral  times. 

“  The  young  Devaud  thinks  he  has  obferved,  that, 
on  the  evenings  previous  to  a  fit,  he  is  fenlible  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  heavinefs  in  his  head,  but  elpecially  of  a  great 
weight  in  his  eyelids. 

“  His  fleep  is  at  all  times  unquiet,  but  particularly 
when  the  fits  are  about  to  feizc  him.  Dunng  his 
fleep,  motions  are  obfervable  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
with  flatting  and  palpitations  ;  he  utteis  broken  words, 
fometimes  fits  up  in  his  bed,  and  afterwards  lies  down 
again.  He  then'  begin§  to  pronounce  words  more  di- 
ftiudly,  he  rifes  abruptly,  and  ads  as  he  is  infligated  by 
the  dream  that  then  poflefles  him.  He  is  fometimes  ia 
fleep  fubjed  to  continued  and  involuntary  motions. 

‘‘  The  departure  of  the  fit  is  always  preceded  by  two 
or  three  minutes  of  calm  fleep,  during  which  he  Inores. 
He  then  awakes  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  perfon  who  has 
flept  quietly. 

It  is  dangerous  to -awaken  him  during  the  fit,  cfpe- 
cially  if  it  is  done  luddenly  ;  for  then  he  fometimes  falls 
into  coiivulfions.  Having  rifen  one  night  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  going  to  eat  grapes,  he  left  the  houfe,  pafied 
through  the  town,  and  went  to  a  vineyard  where  he 
expeded  good  cheer.  He  was  followed  by  feveral  per¬ 
fons,  w  ho  kept  at  fome  diflance  from  him,  one  of  whom 
fired  a  piftoi,  the  noife  of  which  inflantly  awakened 
him,  and  he  fell  down  without  fenfe.  He  was  earned 
home  and  brought  to  himfelf,  when  he  recolltded  very 
well  the  having  been  awakened  in  the  vineyard  ;  but 
nothing  more,  except  the  flight  at  being  iound  there 
alone,  which  had  made  him  fwoon. 

‘‘  After  the  fits  he  generally  Icels  a  degree  of  laffi- 
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tude:  fometimes,  though  rarely,  oflndlfpofition.  At 
^  the  end  of  one  of  thofc  fits,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  were  witnelTes,  he  was  altered  with  vo- 
nhtings  ;  but  he  is  always  foon  reftored. 

^  hen  he  is  awaked,  he  never  for  the  moft  part 
tecolleas  any  of  the  adions  he  has  been  doing  during 

‘‘  The  fubjed  of  his  dreams  is  circumferibed  in  a 
finall  circle  of  objeds,  that  relate  to  the  few  ideas  with 
which  at  his  age  his  mind  is  furnifhed  ;  fuch  as  his  lef- 
fons,  the  church,  the  bells,  and  efpecially  tales  of  ghofls. 
It  is  fufiicient  to  ftrike  his  imagination  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  a  fit  with  fome  tale,  to  dired  his  fomnambulifm 
towards  the  objed  of  it.  There  was  read  to  him  while 
in  this  (ituation  the  flory  of  a  robber ;  he  imagined  the 
very  next  moment  that  he  faw  robbers  in  the  room. 
However,  as  he  is  much  difpofed  to  dream  that  he  is 
furrounded  with  them,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  this 
was  an  cfFcd  of  the  reading.  It  is  obfei-ved,  that  when 
his  flipper  has  been  more  plentiful  than  iifual,  his  dreams 
arc  more  difmal, 

‘‘In  their  report,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
dwell  much  on  the  ftate  of  this  young  man^s  fenfes,  on 
the  impreffion  made  upon  them  by  ilrange  objeds,  and 
on  the  life  they  are  of  to  him. 

A  bit  of  ftrong  fmelling  wood  produced  in  him  a 
degree  of  reftleffiiefs ;  the  fingers  had  the  fame  effed, 
whether  from  their  fmell  or  their  tranfpiration.  He 
knew  wine  in  which  there  was  wormwood  by  the  fmell, 
and  fald  that  it  was  not  wine  for  his  table.  Metals 
make  no  impreffion  on  him. 

‘‘  Having  been  prefented  with  a  little  common  wine 
while  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  apathy,  and  all  his  motions 
were  performed  with  languor,  he  drank  of  it  willingly  ; 
blit  the  ^  irritation  which  it  occafioned  produced  a  deal 
of  vivacity  in  all  his  words,  motions,  and  adions,  and 
caufed  him  to  make  involuntary  grimaces. 

“  Once  he  was  obferved  dreffing  himfelf  in  perfed 
darknefs.  His  clothes  were  on  a  large  table,  mixed 
with  thofe  of  fome  other  perfons  ;  he  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  this,  and  comjilained  of  it  much  ;  at  laft  a  fmall 
light  was  brought,  and  then  he  dreffed  himfelf  with 
fufficient  precillon.  If  he  is  teafed  or  gently  pinched, 
he  is  always  fenfible  of  it,  except  he  is  at  the  time 
ftrongly  erigrofled  with  fome  other  thing,  and  wiffies  to 
ftrike  the  offender ;  however,  he  never  attacks  the  per- 
fon  who  has  done  the  ill,  but  an  ideal  being  whom  his 
imagination  prefents  to  him,  and  whom  he  pnrfiies  thro’ 
the  chamber  without  running  againft  the  furniture,  nor 
can  the  perfons  whom  he  meets  in  his  way  divert  him 
from  hispurfuit: 

“  While  his  imagination  was  employed  on  various 
fubjeds,  he  heard  a  clock  ftrike,  which  repeated  at  eve¬ 
ry  ftrolte  the, note  of  the  cuckoo.  There  are  cuckoos 
here,  faid  he  ;  and,  upon  being  defired,  he  imitated  the 
fong  of  that  bird  immediately. 

“  When  he  wifties  to  fee  an  objed,  he  makes  an  ef- 
foit  to  lift  his  eyelids;  but  they  are  fo  little  under  his 
command,  that  he  can  hardly  raife  them  a'line  or  two, 
while  he  draws  up  his  eyebrows ;  the  iris  at  that  time 
appears  fixed,  and  his  eye  dim.  TV^hen  any  thing  is 
prefented  to  him,  and  he  is  told  of  it,  he  always  half 
opens  his  eyes  with  a  degree  of  difficulty,  and  then 
ftiuts  them  after  he  has  taken  what  was  offered  to  him. 

“  The  report  infers  from  thele  fads,  and  from  many 
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Others  relative  to  the  different  fenfes,  that  their  fiindions 
are  not  fufpended  as  to  what  the  fteep*walker  wifhes  to 
fee,  that  is,  as  to  all  thofe  perceptions  which  accord 
with  the  objeds  about  which  his  imagination  is  occu¬ 
pied  ;  that  he  may  alfo  be  difpofed  to  receive  thofe  im- 
prt'ffions,  when  his  imagination  has  no  other  objed  at 
the  time  ;  that  in  order  to  fee,  he  is  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  as  much  as  he  can,  but  when  the  impreffion  is 
once  made,  it  remains  ;  that  objeds  may  ftrike  his 
fight  mthout  ftriking  his  imagination,  if  it  is  not  inte- 
refted  in  them  ;  and  that  he  is  fometimes  informed  of 
the  prefence  of  objeds  without  either  feeing  or  touch¬ 
ing  them. 

“  Having  engaged  him  to  write  a  theme,  fay  the 
committee,  we  faw  him  light  a  candle,  take  pen,  ink. 
and  paper,  from  the  drawer  of  his  table,  and  begin  to. 
write,  while  his  mafter  didated.  As  he  was  writing, 
we  put  a  thick  paper  before  his  eyes,  notv/ithftandiiig 
which  he  continued  to  write  and  to  form  his  letters  ve¬ 
ry  diftindly ;  fhovving  figns,  however,  that  fomethiiig 
was  incommoding  him,  which  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  obftrudion  which  the  paper,  being  held  too 
near  his  nofe,  gave  to  his  refpiration. 

Upon  another  occafion,  the  young  fomnambuHft 
arofeat  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  ne- 
ceffary  materials  for  writing,  with  his  copy-book.  He 
meant  to  have  begun  at  the  top  of  a  page  ;  but  finding 
It  already  written  on,  he  came  to  the  blank  part  of  the 
leaf,  and  wrote  fome  time  from  the  following  words, 
Fiunt  ignari  plgritlaAls  devlennent  ignorans  par  la  parcjfe  ) 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  after  feveral  lines  he  perceived 
he  had  forgot  the  s  in  the  word  ignoransy  and  had  put 
erroneouflya  double  r  m  pareje ;  he  then  gave  over 
wnting,  to  add  the  $  he  had  forgot,  and  to  erafe  the  fur 
perfluous  r. 

^  Another  time  he  had  made,  of  his  own  accord,  a 
piece  of  writing,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  pleafe  his  maf- 
ter.  It  confifted  of  three  kinds  of  writing,  text,  half 
text,  and  fmall  writ ;  each  of  them  performed  with  the 
proper  pen.  He  drew,  in  the  corner  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
per,  the  figure  of  a  hat ;  he  then  aflted  for  a  penknife 
to  take  out  a  blot  of  ink  which  lie  had  made  betwecos 
two  letters,  and  he  erafed  it  without  injuring  them. 
Laftly,  he  made  fome  arithmetical  calculations  with 
great  accuracy. 

“  In  order  to  explain  fome  of  the  fads  obferved  by 
the  academicians  which  we  have  here  mentioned,  they 
eftabhfii  two  general  obfervati  ms,  which  refult  from 
what  they  have  faid  with  refped  to  the  fenfes  and  the 
dreams  of  this  fteep-walker. 

“  r.  That  he  is  obliged  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to 
recognife  objeas  whicli  he  wifhes  to  fee ;  but  the  im- 
preffion  once  made,  although  rapidly,  is  vivid  enoiiah 
to  uperfede  tlie  neceffity  of  his  opening  them  again,  to 
view  the  lame  objeds  anew ;  that  is,  the  fame  objedls 
are  a.terwards  prefented  to  his  imagination  with  as 
much  force  and  precifion  as  if  he  adually  faw  them. 

.^*  Ills  imagination,  thus  warmed,  reprefenW 
to  him  objeds,  and  fuch  as  he  figures  to  himfelf,  with 
as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  ready  faw  them ;  and,  laftly, 
that  all  his  fenfes,  being  fubordinate  to  his  imagination 
feem  concentrated  in  the  objed  with  which  it  is  occiJ 
pied,  and  have  at  that  time  no  perception  of  any  thing* 
but  what  relates  to  that  objed.  ^ 

“  Thefe  two  caufes  united  feem  to  them  fufficient; 
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Sleep-  for  explaining  one  of  the  mofl:  fingular  fa<5ts  that  occur- 
,  red  to  their  obfervation,  to  wit,  how  the  young  Devaud 
'  can  wTite,  although  he  has  his  eyes  fhut,  and  an  ob- 
ftaclc  before  them.  His  paper  is  imprinted  on  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and 'every  letter  which  he  means  to  write  is 
alfo  painted  there,  at  the  place  in  which  it  ought  to 
iland  on  the  paper,  and  without  being  confounded  with 
the  other  letters  ;  now  it  is  clear  that  his  hand,  which 
is  obedient  to  the  will  of  his  imagination,  will  trace 
them  on  the  real  paper,  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they 
are  reprefented  on  that  which  is  piftured  in  his  head. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  able  to  "vvrite  feveral  letters,  feveral 
fentences,  and  entire  pieces  of  writing  ;  and  what  feems 
to  confirm  the  idea,  that  the  young  Devaud  writes  ac¬ 
cording  to  'the  paper  painted  on  his  im^igination  is, 
that  a  certain  fleep -walker,  who  is  defenbed  in  the 
Yxtnch.  Encyc/opedie  (article  Somnamhulifm ) ^  having  writ¬ 
ten  fomething  on  a  paper,  another  piece  of  paper  of  the 
fame  fize  was  fubftituted  in  its  ftead,  which  he  took  for 
liis  own,  and  made  upon  this  blank  paper  the  corredlioiis 
he  meant  to  have  made  on  the  other  which  had  been 
taken  away,  precifely  in  the  places  where  they  would 
have  been. 

“  It  appears  from  the  recital  of  another  faft,  that 
Devaud,  intending  to  write  at  the  top  of  the  firft  leaf 
of  a  white  paper  book,  Vevey^  le —  ilopped  a  moment 
as  if  to  reqolle^l  the  day  of  the  month,  left  a  blank 
fpace,  and  then  proceeded  to  Decembre  1787  ;  after 
which  he  afleed  for  an  almanac  :  a  little  book,  fuch  as 
is  given  to  children  for  a  new  yeai-^s  gift,  was  offered  to 
him ;  he  took  it,  opened  it,  brought  it  near  his  eyes, 
then  threw  it  down  on  the  table.  An  almanac  which 
he  knew  was  then  prefented  to  him  ;  this  was  In  Ger¬ 
man,  and  of  a  form  fimllar  to  the  almanac  of  Vevey  :  he 
took  It,  and  then  faid,  ‘  What  is  this  they  have  given 
me ;  here,  there  is  your  German  almanac.’  At  laft 
they  gave  him  the  almanac  of  Berne  ;  he  took  this  like- 
wife,  and  went  to  examine  it  at  the  bottom  of  an  alcove 
that  was  perfeftly  dark.  He  was  heard  turning  over 
the  leaves,  and  faying  24,  then  a  moment  afterwards 
34.  Returning  to  his  place,  with  the  almanac  open  at 
the  month  of  December,  he  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
„wrote  in  the  fpace  which  he  had  left  blank  the  24th. 
This  feene  happened  on  the  23d  ;  but  as  he  imagined 
it  to  be  the  24th,  he  did  not  miilake.  The  following 
is  the  explication  given  of  this  fadl  by  the  authors  of 
the  report. 

The  dates  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  of  the  month  of 
December,  had  long  occupied  the  mind  of  the  young 
Devaud.  The  23d  and  25th  were  holidays,  which  he 
expedled  with  the  impatience  natural  to  perfons  of  his 
age,  for  the  arrival  of  thofe  moments  when  their  little 
daily  labours  are  to  be  fufpended.  The  25th  efpecially 
was  the  objeft  of  his  hopes  ;  there  was  to  be  an  illumi¬ 
nation  in  the  church,  which  had  been  deferibed  to  him 
in  a  manner  that  quite  tranfported  him.  The  24th 
was  a  day  of  labour,  which  came  very  difagreeably  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hapoy  days.  It  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  how  an  imagination  fo  Irritable  as  that  of  the 
young  Devaud  would  be  ftruck  with  thofe  pleafing 
epochs.  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month 
he  had  been  perpetually  turning  over  the  almanac  of 
.  Vevey.  fie  calculated  the  days  and  the  hours  that 

were  to  elapfe  before  the  arrival  of  his  wllhed-ior  ho 


lldays ;  he  fhowed  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance  the  Sleep* 
dates  of  thofe  days  which  he  expci^ed  with  fo  much 
impatience  ;  every  time  he  took  up  the  almanac,  it  was 
only  Ui  confult  the  mOnth  of  December.  We  now  fee 
why  that  date  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind.  He  was 
performing  a  tafl<,  becaufe  he  Imagined  the  day  to  be  • 
the  Monday  whicli  had  fo  long  engroffed  him.  It  is 
not  fuiprifing,  that  it  fiiould  have  occurred  to  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and  that  on  opening  the  almanac  in  the  dark 
he  might  haveJ|[iought  he  faw  this  date  which  he  was 
feeking,  and  that  his  imagination  might  have  reprefent¬ 
ed  it  to  him  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he  had  avSInally 
feen  It.  Neither  is  it  furprifing  that  he  fhould  have 
opened  the  almanac  at  the  month  of  December ;  the 
cuftom  of  perufing.  this  month  muft  have  made  him 
find  it  in  the  dark  by  a  mere  mechanical  operation, 

Man  never  feems  to  be  a  machine  fo  much  as  in  the 
ftate  of  fomnambulifm  ;  It  is  then  that  habit  comes  to 
fupply  thofe  of  the  fenfes  that  cannot  be  fervlceable, 
and  that  it  makes  tlie  pcifon  a6l  with  as -much  precifion 
as  if  all  his  fenfes  were  in  the  utmoff  adllvity.  Thefe 
circumftances  deflroy  the  idea  of  there  being  any  thing 
miraculous  in  the  behaviour  of  young  Devaud  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  date  and  the  month  that  he  was  in  quell  of ; 
and  the  reader,  who  has  entered  Into  our  explanations, 
will  not  be  furprifed  at  his  knowing  the  German  alma¬ 
nac  ;  the  touch  alone  was  fufiicient  to  point  it  out  to 
him  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  Is  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  time 
that  it  remained  in  his  hands. 

‘‘  An  experiment  was  made  by  changing  the  place 
of  the  ink-ftandifh  during  the  time  that  Devaud  was 
writing.  He  had  a  light  befide  him,  and  had  certified 
himfelf  of  the  place  where  his  Ink-holder  was  Handing 
by  means  of  figbt.  From  that  time  he  continued  to 
take  ink  with  precifion,  without  being  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  again  :  but  the  Ink-llandilh  being  removed,  he 
returned  as  ufual  to  the  place  where  he  thought  it  was: 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  his  hand  was 
rapid  till  it  reached  the  height  of  the  llandllh,  and  then 
he  moved  it  (lowly,  till  the  pen  gently  touched  the 
table  as  he  was  feeking  for  the  Ink ;  he  then  perceived 
that  a  trick  had  been  pht  on  him,  and  complained  of 
it ;  he  went  in  fearch  of  his  Ink-llandilh  and  put  it  in 
its  place.  This  experiment  was  feveral  times  repeated, 
and  always  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances.  Does 
not  what  we  have  here  Hated  prove,  that  the  ftandilh, 
the  paper,  the  table,  &c.  are  painted  on  his  imagination 
in  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he  really  faw  them,  as  he 
fought  the  real  ftandilh  in  the  place  where  his  imagina¬ 
tion  told  him  it  ought  to  have  been  ?  Does  it  not  prove 
that  the  fame  lively  imagination  is  the  caufc  of  the 
moll  fingular  adlions  of  this  (leep-walker  ?  And  laftly, 
does  it  not  prove,  that  a  mere  glance  of  his  eye  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  his  Impreflions  as  lively  as  durable  ? 

The  committee,  upon  the  whole,  recommend  to 
fuch  as  wifh  to  repeat  the  fame  experiments,  i.  To 
make  their  obfervatious  on  different  fleep  walkers.  2, 

To  examine  often  whether  they  can  read  books  that  arc 
unknown  to  them  in  perfe6l  darknefs.  3.  To  obferve 
whether  they  can  tell  the  hours  011  a  watch  in  the  dark. 

4.  To  remove  when  they  write  the  ink-llandifh  from  its 
place,  to  fee  whether  they  will  return  to  the  fame  place 
in  order  to  take  Ink.  5.  And,  laftly,  to  take  notice 
whether  they  walk  with  the  fame  confidence  in  a  dark 
8  and 
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and  unknown  place,  as  in  one  with  which  they  arc  ac-  the  ocean. 

niiainten  * 


quainted, 

^  “  They  likewlfe  recommend  to  fuch  as  would  con¬ 

firm  or  invalidate  the  above  obfervations,  tc^make  all 
their  expeiiments  ir,  th?  dark  ;  becaiife  it  has  been  hi- 
therto  fuppofed  that  the  eyes  of  lleep-walkers  are  of  no 
ufe  to  them.” 

SLEEPERS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  ffiven  to 
thofe  ammals  which  fleep  all  winter  j  fuch  as  bears, 
marmots,  dormice,  bats,  hedgehogs,  fwaUows,  &c. 
ihele  do  not  feed  m  winter,  have  no  fenfible  evacua- 
t|ons,  breathe  little  or  none  at  all.  and  mofi  of  the 
vilcera  ceafe  from  their  funi^ions.  Some  of  thefe  crea- 
tures  feera  to  be  dead,  and  others  return  to  a  ftate  like 
that  of  the  fetus  before  birth  :  in  this  ftate  they  con- 
tinue,  till  by  new  heat  the  fluids  are  attenuated,  the 
anima  is  r^ored  to  life,  and  the  fun^lions  begin  where 
they  Jeft  off.  ^ 

Sleepers,  in  a  fhip,  timbers  lying  before  and  aft  in 
the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  as  the  rungheads  do  :  the  lower, 
moll  of  them  is  bolted  to  the  rungheads,  and  the  up- 
permoft  to  the  futtocks  and  rungs.^ 

I  (John),  an  excellent  German  hiftorian, 

born  of  obfeure  parents,  in  1 506,  at  Sleidan,  a  fmall 
tovvn  onthe  coiihnes  of  the  duchy  of  juliers.  After 
itudying  fomc  time  in  his  own  country,  together  with 
his  townfman  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  he  went  to 
r ranee,  and  in  15^5  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
cardinal  and  archbifhop  John  du  Bellay.  He  retired 
to  Straiburg  in  1542,  where  he  acquired  the  efteera 
and  fnendftiip  ot  the  moll  coiifiderable  perfons,  parti- 
cularly  of  James  Sturmius ;  by  wliofe  advice  and  affift. 
ance  he  was  enabled  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
1  ^  was  employed  in  fome  public  negociations  : 
but  the  dwh  ol  his  wife,  in  lyyy,  plunged  him  into  fo 
e  p  a  melancholy,  that  he  loft  his  memory  entirely,  and 

/■''  In  *555  came  out,  in  folio, 

n^Jlatu  Rthgtonis  et  Rtipullict  fub  Carolo  ^Into,  &c 
in  25  books;  from  the  year  1517,  when  Luther  began 
to  preach,  to  the  year  of  its  publication;  which  hiftory 
was  prefently  tranflated  into  moft  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Befidcs  this  great  work,  he  wrote, ^  D:  qua. 
tuor  Jummu  [mperth,  Hbri  tres  ;  with  fome  other  hillo- 
rical  and  political  pieces- 

ff/HAND.  .^See  Legerdemain. 

w  Au  Scots  name  of  the 

blood-hound.  The  word  is  from  the  Saxon  flot,  « the 
impreffion  that  a  deer  leaves  of  its  foot  in  the  mire,” 

track.  See  the  article  B^oon-Hound. 
Gl.£,bWlCK,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  in 

J',  Ol  f  -P’  ‘^CHlarized 

IT,  ,1."  f  °  *1  palace  of  Gottorp,  for- 

tTe  feJh  U  “  ■•^Inl^nce,  but  at  prefent  inhabited  by 
the  ftadtholder  or  governor,  i  his  town  was  once  much 
more  confideiable  than  it  is  at  prefent,  having  fuffered 
greatly  by  the  wars  of  Germany.  It  is  feated  on  the 
gulph  of  Sley  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  60  miles 
north-weft  of  Lubeck,  and  1 25  fouth-well  ofCopenhagen. 
i;-.  Eong.  10.  O.  N.  Lat.  54.  40. 

of,  or  South  Jutland^  is  about 
100  miles  m  length  and  60  in  breadth-  It  is  bounded 
«n  the  north  by  North  Jutland,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Bal- 

Vot’xVlL  PaSl’/  Holftein,  and  on  the  weft  by 
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It  contains  14  cities,  17  towns,  13  caftles, 
278  panfhes,  1 480  villages,  162  farms,  116  water-mills, 
and  io5  gentlemens  feats.  It  is  a  pleafant,  fertile,  po* 
pulous  country,  and  a  fovereign  duchy.  Formerly  the 
king  of  Denmark  had  half  of  it,  and  the  other  belong-, 
ed  to  the  houfc  of  Holftein-Gottorp ;  but  the  former 
having  conquered  this  duchy,  had  the  pofleffion  of  it 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  the  north  in  1720. 

^  pnnee  of  Bareith  Culmbach  was  made  go* 
vernor  o^  this  duchy,  who  refides  at  Gottorp. 

SLICH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  gold,  when  it  has  been  pounded,  and  prepa¬ 
red  for  farther  working. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  flich  at  Chremnitz  in 
Hungary  is  this  ;  they  lay  a  foundation  of  wood  three 
yards  deep,  upon  this  they  place  the  ore,  and  over  this 
there  are  24  beams,  armed  at  their  bottoms  with  iron  ; 
thefe,  by  a  continual  motion,  beat  and  grind  the  ore, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  powder :  during  this  operation, 
the  ore  is  covered  with  water.  There  a-e  four  wheels 
ufed  to  move  thefe  beams,  each  wheel  moving  hx  ;  and 
the  water,  as  it  runs  off,  carrying  fome  of  the  metalline 
particles  with  it,  is  received  into  feveral  bafons,  one 
placed  behind  another;  and  finally,  after  having  paffed 
through  them  all,  and  depofited  fome  fediment  in  each. 
It  is  let  off  into  a  very  large  pit,  almofl  half  an  acre  In. 
extent  ;  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to  ftand  fo  long,  as  to 
depofit  all  its  fediment,  of  whatever  kind,  and  after  this 
It  IS  let  out.  'rhis  work  is  carried  on  day  a‘iiJ  night, 
and  the  ore  taken  away  and  replaced  by  more  as  ofteah 
as  occafion  requires.  That  ore  which  lies  next  the 
beams,  by  which  it  was  pounded,  is  always  the  cleaneft 
or  ncheft. 

When  the  flich  is  waffled  as  much  as  they  can,  a 
hundred  weight  of  it  ufually  contains  about  an  ounce, 
or  perhaps  but  half  an  ounce  of  metal,  which  is  not  all 
pld  ;  for  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  the  gold  is  in  the  largefl  quantity,  and  ufually  is 
two-thirda  of  the  mixture  ;  they  then  put  the  ffich  in¬ 
to  a  furnaoe  with  fome  limeftonc,  and  ffacken,  or  the 
fcona  of  former  meltings,  and  run  them  together.  The 
firlt  melting  produces  a  fubftance  called  /ech  ;  this  hek 
they  burn  with  charcoal,  to  make  it  lighter,  to  open  it# 
body,  and  render  it  porous,  after  which  it  is  called  roj; 
to  this  rod  they  add  fand  in  fuch  quantity  as  they  find 
necefiary,  and  then  melt  it  pver  again. 

^  At  Chremnitz  they  have  many  other  ways  of  redu¬ 
cing  gold  out  of  its  ore,  but  paiticularly  one,  in  which 
they  employ  no  lead  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
whereas,  m  general,  lead  is  always  iieceffary,  after  the 
before  mentioned  procefles.  See  Gold. 

^  SLIDING  RULE,  a  mathematical  inflrument,  fer- 
ving  to  work  queftions  in  gauo;ing,  meafurinjy.  See,  with- 
out  the  ufe  of  compafles  ;  merely  by  the  finding  of  the 
parts  of  the  inflrument  one  by  another,  the  lines  and 
divifions  whereof  give  the  aafwer  by  iafpedion. 

1  his  inflrument  is  varioufly  contrived,  and  applied 
^  various  authors,  particularly  Everard,  CoggeffikJl, 
Gunter,  Hunt,  and  Partridge  ;  but  the  moft  common 
and  nfefiil  are  thofe  of  Everard  and  Coggeffiall. 

SLIGO,  a  county,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
Ireland,  25  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  on  the  caft  by  that  of  Leitrim,  on  the  weft 
by  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  noith  and  north  weft 
by  the  weftern  ocean,  and  on  the  feuth  and  fouth-weft 
3Y  by 
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Sling  ty  Rofcommon  and  Mayo.  It  contains  597^  houfes, 
11  41  parlfhes,  6  baronies,  i  borough,  and  fends  4  mem« 

loane,  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the 

borough  of  tlie  fame  name,  which  is  the  only,  market- 
town  in  the  county,  and  is  featcd  on  a  bay  of  the.fame 
name,  30  milcb  weif  of  Killalla,  and  110  north-eaft  of 
Dublin.  W.  Long.  8.  26.  N.  Lat.  54.  13. 

SLING,  an  inilrument  ferving  for  calling  Hones 
with  great  violence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
iflands  were  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  dexterous  ma- 
-  nagement  of  the  fling  :  it  is  faid  they  ufed  three  kinds 

of  dings,  fome  longer,  others  diorter,  which  they  ufed 
according  as  their  enemies  were  either  nearer  or  niorCi 
remote.  It  is  added,  that  the  fird  fervedthem  fora 
head- band,  the  fecond  for  a  girdle,  and  that  the  third 
they  condantly  carried  in  their  hand. 

SLINGING  is  ufed  varioully  at  fea  ;  bur  chiefly 
for  hoidlng  up  cafles  or  other  heavy  things  with 
flings,  1.  e.  contriva’jces  of  ropes  fpliced  into  themfelveg 
at  either  end,  ‘with  one  eye  big  enough  to  receive  the 
calk  or  whatever  is  to  be  flung.  There  are  other  flings, 
which  are  made  longer,  and  with  a  fmall  eye  at  each 
end  ;  one  of  which  is.  put  over  the  breech  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  the  other  eye  comes  over  the  end  of  an 
irorr  crow,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  piece, 
to  weigh  and  hoife  the  gun  as  they  pleafe.  There  are 
iilfo  flings  by  which  the  yards  are  bound  fad  to.  the 
crofs-tree  aloft,  and  to  the  head  of  the  >nad,  with  a 
ftrong  rope  or  chain,  that  if  the  tie  Ihould  happen,  to 
break,  or  to  be  (hot  to  pieces  in  fight,  the  yard,  never- 
thelcls,  may  not  fall  upon  the  hatches. 

SciNGiNQ  a  Alan  overhoardy  in  order  to  dop  a  leak  In 
a  fljp,  is  done  thus  :  the  man  is  truffed  up  about  the 
middle  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  a  rope  to  keep  him 
from  finking,  with  his  arms  at  liberty,  a  mallet  in  one 
hand,  and  a  plug,  wrapped  In  oakum  and  well  tarred  in 
a  tarpawliiig  clout,  in  tlie  other,  which  he  is  to.  beat 
with  all  difpatch  into  the  hole  or  leak. 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),  baronet,  eminently  didiri- 
guifhed  as  a  phyfician  aiid.a  natuialid,  was  of  Scotch  ex- 
Iradion,  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  being  at  the  head 
of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  King  James  L  fettled  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  our  author  was  born,  at 
Killieagh,  on  the  i6th  of  April  1660.^  At  a  v-ry  early 
period,  he  dlfplayed  a  drong  inclination  for  natural  hi- 
llory  ;  and  this  propenfity  being  encouraged  by  a  fuit- 
able  education,  he'  employed  thofe  hours  which  young 
people  generally  lofe  by  purfuing  low  and  trifling  amufe- 
inents,  in  the  dndy  of  nature,  and  contemplating  her 
works.  When  about  fixteeii,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
{pitting  of  blood,  which  threatened  to  be  attended  with 
confiderable  danger,  and  which  interrupted  the  regular 
courfe  of  Ills  application  for  three  years  ;  he  had,  how¬ 
ever,  already  learned  enough  of  phyfic  to  know  that  a 
malady  of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  removed  fuddenly, 
and  he  prudently  abdained  from  wine  and  other  liquors 
that  were  likely  to  increafe  it. 

By  dridlly  obferving  this  fevere  regimen,  which  in 
fome  meafure  he  continued  ever  after,  he  was  enabled 
to  prolong  his  life  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  ;  being 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  his  own  favourite  maxim, 
that  fobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation,  arc  the  bed 
and  mod  powerful  prefervatives  that  nature  has  granted 
to  mankind. 

As  foon  as  he  recovered  from  this  infirmity,  he  re- 


folved  to  perfed  himfelf  in  the  different  branches  of  Sloane* 
phyfic,  which  was  the  profefllon  he  had  made  choice  ‘"V^ 
of ;  and  with  this  view  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
hoped  to  receive  that  aflidance  which  he  could  not  find 
in  his  own  country. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  lie  entered  himfelf 
as  a  pupil  to  the  great  Stafiorth,  an  excellent  chemid, 
bred  under  the  illudrious  Stahl;  and  by  his  indniftions 
he  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  compofition  and 
preparation  of  the  different  kinds  of  medicines  then  in 
ufe.  At  the  fame  time,  he  dudied  botany  at  the  cele¬ 
brated  garden  at  Chelfea,  afllduoufly  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  ledlures  of  anatomy  and  phyfic,  and  in  fhort  iiegledT 
ed  nothing  that  he  thought  likely  to  prove  ferviceable 
to  him  in  his  future  pra(5tlce.  His  principal  merit, 
however,  was  his  knowledge  of  natural  hidory  ;  and  it 
was  this  part  of  his  charadler  which  introduced  him- 
early  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Boyle  and  Mr  Ray, 
two  of  the  mod  eminent  naturalids  of  that  age.  His 
Intimacy  with  thefe  didinguidied  charadlers  continued 
as  long  as  they  lived  ;  and  as  he  was  careful  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  every  object  of  curiofity  that  at- 
tradted  his  attention,  the  obfervations  which  he  occa* 
fionally  made  often  excited  their  admiration  and  obtain¬ 
ed  their  applaufe. 

After  dudying  four  years  at  London  w'ith  unremit¬ 
ting  feverlty,  Mr  Sloane  determined  to  vlfit  foreign 
countries  for  farther  improvement.  In  this  view  he 
fet  out  for  France  in  the  company  of  tw'O  other  du- 
dciits,  and  having  croffed  to  Dieppe,  proceeded  to  Pa¬ 
ris.  In  the  way  thither  they  weie  elegantly  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  famous  M.  Lemery  the  elder  ;  and  in  return 
Mr  Sloane  prefented  that  eminent  chemid  with  a  fpeci- 
men  of  four  different  kinds  of  phofphoriis,  of  which, 
upon  the  ciedlt  of  other  wi iters,  M.  Lemery  had  treat¬ 
ed  in  his  book  of  chemldry,  though  he  had  never  leen 
any  of  them. 

At  Paris  Mr  Sloane  lived  as  he.  had  done  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  attended  the  hofpitals,  heard  the  ledures  of 
Tourneiort,  De  Verney,  and  other  eminent  maders  ; 
vifited  all  the  literati,  who  received  him  with  particular 
marks  of  edeera,  and  employed  himfelf  whuliy  ia 
dudy. 

From  Paris  Mr  Sloane  went  to  Montpelier  ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  furniflied  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  M. 
Tournefort  ta  M.  Chirac,  then  chancellor  of  that  uiii- 
verfity,  he  found  eafy  accefs,  through  his  means,  to  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  province,  particiilaily  to  M. 

Magnol,  wlioiii  he  always  accompanied  In  his  botanical 
excurfions  in  the  enviions  of  that  city,  where  he  beheld 
with  pleafurc  and  admiration  the  fpontaneous  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and  learned  under  his  indru6lions  to 
clafs  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

Having  here  found  an  ample  field  for  contemplation, 
which  was  entirely  fuited  to  his  tade,  he  took  Ipve  of 
his  two  companions,  whom  a  curiofity  of  a  different 
kind  led  into  Italy. 

After  {pending  a  whole  year  in  colle<Eling  plants,  he 
travelled  through  Languedoc  with  the  fame  defign  ; 
and  paffing  through  Thouloofe  and  Bourdeaiix,  return- 
ed  to  Paris,  where  lie  made  a  fhort  day.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1684  he  fet  out  for  England,  with  an 
intention  of  fettling  there  as  a  phyfician.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  London,  he  made  It  his  fird  bufinefs  to  yifit  hh 
two  Illudrious  friends  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Boyle,  in  order 

to 
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nloane.  to  communicate  to  them  the  difcoverics  he  had  made 
in  his  travels.  I'he  latter  he  found  at  home,  but 
the  former  had  retired  to  Eflex  ;  to  which  place  Mr 
Sloaiie  tranfmitted  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  feeds, 
which  Mr  Ray  has  defcribed  in  his  Hillory  of  Plants, 
and  for  which  he  makes  a  proper  aeknowdedgment. 

About  the  year  1706  our  author  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  who  foon  contraCled  fo 
"warm  an  affe£lion  for  him  that  he  took  him  into  his 
houfc,  and  recommended  him  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  to 
his  patients.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London  before 
he  was  propofed  by  Dr  Martin  Lifter  as  a  candidate  to 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
26th  of  November  1684  ;  being  approved,  he  was 
‘clefted  on  the  21ft  of  January  following. 

In  1685  communicated  fome  curiofities  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  in  July  the  fame  year  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  their  affiftant  fccrctary,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs,  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  fuptrior  in. 
tefeft  of  his  competitor  Dr  Halley.  On  the  1 2th  of 
April  1687,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
phyficians  in  London  ;  and  the  fame  year  his  friend  and 
fellow  traveller  Dr  Tancred  Robinfon,  having  mention¬ 
ed  to  the  Society  the  plant  called  the  Jlar  of  the  earthy 
as  a  remedy  newly  difcovered  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
Dr  Sloane  acquainted  them  that  this  virtue  of  the  plant 
was  to  be  found  in  a  book  called  De  Grey^s  Farriery  ; 
and  that  he  knew  a  man  who  had  cured  with  it  twenty 
couple  of  dogs.  This  obfervation  he  made  on  the  13th 
of  July,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  September  following  he 
embarked  at  Portfmouth  for  Jamaica  with  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that 
iftand.  The  doclor  attended  his  grace  in  quality  of 
phyfician,  and  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember  following. 

Here  a  new  field  was  opened  for  frefti  difcoverles  in 
natural  produdions  ;  but  the  world  would  have  been 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  them,  had  not  our  author,  by 
incredible  application,  converted,  as  we  may  fay,  his 
minutes  into  hours.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  died  foon 
alter  he  landed,  and  the  duchefs  determined  to  return 
to  England  whenever  an  anfwer  Ihould  be  received  to 
the  letter  ftie  had  fent  to  court  on  that  melancholy  oc- 
cafion.  As  Dr  Sloane  could  not  thinic  of  leaving  her 
grace  in  her  diftrefs,  whilft  the  reft  of  her  retinue  were 
preparing  for  their  departure  he  improved  it  in  making 
collefiions  of  natural  curiofities  ;  ib  that  though  his 
w'hole  ftay  at  Jamaica  was  not  above  fifteen  months,  he 
brought  together  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  plants, 
that  on  his  return  to  England  Mr  Ray  was  aftonrfhed 
that  one  man  could  procure  in  one  ifland,  and  in  fo 
ftibrt  a  fpace,  fo  vaft  a  variety. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
pradlice  of  his  profdlion  ;  and  foon  became  fo  eminent, 
that  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  ChrilV^s  Hofpital  on 
the  17th  of  Odober  i694  :  and  this  office  he  held  till 
the  year  1730,  when,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
infirmities,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  refigii.  It  is  fome- 
what  fingular,  and  redounds  much  to  the  Dolor’s  ho¬ 
nour,  that  though  he  received  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  pundlually  ,  becaufe  he  would  not  lay  do  Am  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  might  hurt  his  fucceftbrs,  yet  he  conftant- 
ly  applied  the  money  to  the  relief  of  thofe  w4io  were 
the  greateft  objeds  of  compaflion  in  the  hofpital,  that 
at  niight  never  be  faid  he  enriched  himfelf  by  giving 


health  to  the  poor.‘  He  had  been  eleded  fecretary  to  Sloane. 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  30th  of  November  1 693  ; 
and  upon  this  occafion  he  revived  the  publication  of 
the  Philofopliical  Tranfadions,  which  had  been  omit¬ 
ted  for  fome  time.  He  continued  to  be  the  editor  of 
this  work  till  the  year  1712;  and  the  volumes  which 
appeared  during  that  period  are  monuments  of  his  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity,  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
them  being  written  by  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  time  he  publifhed  Catalogus  Plantarum 
qu<g  in  Infula  famaica  fponte'  provenivnt,  &c.  Sen  Pro^ 
dromi  Hifloria  Naturalis  pars  prima^  which  he  dedica- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Phyficians. 

About  the  fame  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  difpen- 
fary",  where  the  poor  might  be  furnifhed  at  prime  coft; 
with  fuch  medicines  as  their  feveral  maladies  might  re¬ 
quire  ;  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  prefident  and  other  members  of  the 
college  of  phyficians. 

Our  author’s  thirft  for  natural  knowledge  feems  to 
have  been  born  with  him,  fo  that  his  cabinet  of  cuiio- 
fities  may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  his  being. 

He  was  continually  enrkhiiig  and  enlarging  it  ;  and 
the  fame  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  it  had  ac¬ 
quired,  brought  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  art  or 
nature  to  be  firft  offered  to  him  for  purchafe.  Thefe 
acquifitions,  however,  increafed  it  but  veiy’’  flowly  in 
comparifon  of  the  augmentation  it  received  in  17CJ 
by  the  death  of  AVilliam  Ccurtcn,  Efq;  a  gentleman 
who  had  employed  all  his  time,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  in  colleding  rarities,  and  wffio  bequeathed 
the  wffiole  to  Dr  Sloane,  on  condition  of  his  paying  cer¬ 
tain  debts  and  legacies  with  wdiich  he  had  charged  ig. 

Thefe  terms  our  author  accepted,  and  he  executed  the 
will  of  the  donor  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exadnefs  ; 
on  which  account  fome  people  have  faid,  that  he  pur- 
chafed  Mr  Courten’s  curiofities  at  a  dear  rate. 

In  1707  the  firft  volume  of  Dr  Sloane’s  Natural  Hif. 
tory  of  Jamaica  appeared  in  folio,  though  the  publicvi- 
tion  of  the  fecond  was  delayed  till  1725.  By  this  very 
iifeful  as  well  as  magnificent  work  the  mateiia  iiiedica 
was  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  drugs 
not  before  known.  In  1708  the  Doctor  was  ele6led  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  in  the  room  of  Mr  ITchiinaus  ;  an  honour  fo 
much  the  greater,  as  we  w^ere  then  at  war  vvith  France^ 
and  the  queen’s  exprefs  confent  was  neceffary  before  he 
could  accept  it.  In  proportion  as  his  credit  rofe  among 
the  learned,  his  piadice  increafed  among  the  people  of 
rank :  Queen  Anne  herfelf  frequently  confalted  him, 
and  in  her  laft  illnefs  w-as  blooded  by  him. 

On  the  advancement  of  George  I  to  the  throne, 
that  prince,  on  the  3d  of  April  1716,  created  the  Doc¬ 
tor  a  Baronet,  an  herediury  title  of  Tionour  to  which 
no  Engliili  phyfician  had  before  attained ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  made  him  phyfician  general  to  tbe  armv,  in 
which  ftation  be  continued  till  1727,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  George  U.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  royal  family  till  his  death  ;  *and  was  paitk 
cularly  favoured  by  Queen  Caroline,  who  placed  the 
greateft -confidence  in  his  prescriptions.  In  the  mean 
tune  he  had  been  uiianimoufty  chofen  one  of  the  elcdts 
of  the  college  of  phyficians  June  i.  1716,  and  he  was 
tlc<fted  prefident  of  the  fame  body  on  September  ^o, 

1719,  an  office  wffilch  he  held  for  fixtecn  years.  i)ii- 
3  ^  ^  ling 
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Sloanc.  t-ing  that  period  he  not  only  gave  the  higheft  proofs  of 
Ills  jreal  and  affiduity  In  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  but 
In  172J  made  a  prefent  to  that  fociety  of  L.  ico  ;  and 
fo  far  remitted  a  very  confiderable  debt,  which  the  cor¬ 
poration  owed  him,  as  to  accept  it  in  fuch  fmall  fums  as 
were  kail  inconvenient  to  the  ilate  of  their  afhiirs.  Sir 
Hans  was  no  lefs  liberal  to  other  learned  bodies.  He 
had  no  fooncr  purchafcd  the  manor  of  Chelfea,  than  he 
gave  the  company  of  apothecaries  the  entire  freehold  of 
their  botanical  garden  there,  upon  condition  only  that 
they  fhould  prefent  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty 
new  plants,  till  the  number  fhould  amount  to  2000 (a). 
He  gave  befides  feveral  other  confiderable  donations  for 
the  improvement  of  this  garden  ;  the  fituationof  which, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  was  fuch  as  to  render  it  ufefiil  in  two 
refpedfs :  Firft,  by  producing  the  mofl  rare  medicinal 
plants  ;  and,  fecondiy,  by  fcrving  as  an  excellent  fchool 
for  young  botanifts ;  an  advantage  which  he  himfelf 
had  derived  from  it  in  the  early  part  of  bis  life. 

The  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  happened  in 
1727,  made  way  for  the  advancemerit  of  Sir  Hans  to 
the  prefidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  had  been 
vice-prefident,  and  frequently  fat  in  the  chair  for  that 
great  man  ;  and  by  his  long  connedlion  with  this  learn¬ 
ed  body  he  had  contradfed  to  ftiong  an  affedfion  for  it, 
that  he  made  them  a  prefent  of  an  hundred  guineas, 
caufcd  a  curious  buft  of  King  Charles  II.  its  fgunder,  to 
be  credied  in  the  great  hall  where  it  met,  and,  as  is 
faid,  was  very  inftrumental  in  procuring  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley’s  benefadlion  of  a  medal  of  the  value  of  five 
guineas,  to  be  annually  given  as  an  honorary  mark  of 
diflindlion  to  the  perfon  who  communicates  th^  beft  ex¬ 
periments  to  the  Society. 

On  his  being  raifed  to  the  chair,  Sir  Hans  laid  afide 
all  thoughts  of  further  promotion,  and  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  the  of- 
£ccs  which  he  enjoyed.  In  this  laudable  occupation  he 
employed  his  time  from  1727  to  1740,  when,  at  the 
age  of  fourfeore,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  quitting  the 
fervice  of  the  public,  and  of  living  for  himfelf.  With 
this  view  he  refigned  the  prefidency  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  much  agaiBii  the  inclination  of  that  refpedlable 
body,  who  chofe  Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  to  fucceed  him, 
and  in  a  public  afifembly  thanked  him  for  the  great  and 
eminent  fcrvices  he  had  rendered  them.  In  the  month 
of  January  1741,  he  began  to  remove  his  library,  and 
bis  cabinet  of  rarities,  from  his  houfe  in  Bloomfbury  to 
that  at  Chelfea  ;  and  on  the  1 2th  of  March  following, 
having  fettled  all  his  affairs,  he  retired  thither  himfelf,. to 
€njoy  in  peaceful  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a  well-fpeut 


life.  He  did  not,  however,  bury  himfelf  in  that  folk 
tude  which  excludes  men  from  fociety.  He  received  , 
at  Chelfea,  as  he  had  done  in  London,  the  vifits  of 
people  of  diflindlion,  of  all  learned  foreigners,  and  of 
trhe  royal  family,  who  fometimes  did  him  the  honour  to 
wait  on  him ;  but,  what  was  flill  more  to  his  praife,  he 
never  refufed  admittance  or  advice  to  rich  or  poor  who 
came  to  confult  him  concerning  their  health.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  this  contracted  method  of  doing  good,  he 
now,  during  his  retreat,  prefented  to  the  public  fuch 
ufeful  remedies  as  fuccefs  had  warranted,  during  the 
courfc  of  a  l@ng  continued  praCtice.  Among  ihefe  is 
the  efficacious  receipt  for  diitempers  in  the  eyes,  and 
his  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  hii,  life,  Sir  Hans  had 
lived  with  fo  much  temperance,  as  had  preferved  him 
from  feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  but  in  his  90th 
year  he  began  to  complain  of  pains,  and  to  be  fenfible 
of  an  univerfal  decay.  He  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that 
the  approach  of  death  brought  no  terrors  along  with 
it ;  that  he  had  long  expeCled  the  flroke  ;  and  that  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  whenever  the  great  Author 
of  his  being  fhould  think  fit.  After  a  fhort  illnefs  of 
three  days,  he  died  on  the  iith  of  January  1752,  and 
was  interred  on  the  1 8th  at  Chelfea,  in  the  fame  vault 
with  his  lady,  the  fokmnity  being  attended  with  the 
greateft  concourfc  of  people,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions^ 
that  had  ever  been  feen  before  on  the  like  occafion. 

Sir  Hans  being  extremely  folicitous  left  his  cabinet 
of  curiofities,  which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  col¬ 
led,  fhould  be  again  diffipated  at  his  death,  and  being 
at  the  fame  tim.e  unwilling  that  fo  large  a  portion  of 
his  fortune  fliould  be  loft  to  his  children,  he  bequeathed 
it  to  the  public,  on  condition  that  L.  20,000  fhould  be 
made  good  by  parliament  to  his  family.  This  fum, 
though  large  in  appearance,  was  fcarcely  more  than  the 
intrliific  value  of  the  gold  and  filver  medals,  the  ores 
and  precious  ftones  that  were  found  in  it  j  for  in  his 
laft  will  he  declares,  that  the  firft  coft  of  the  whole 
amounted  at  Icaft  to  L.  50,000.  Befides  his  library^ 
confiftiiig  of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  347  of  which 
were  illuftrated  with  cuts  finely  engraven  and  coloured 
from  nature,  there  were  $^<^0  manufcripts,  ^nd  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  rare  and  curious  works  of  every  kind. 
The  parliament  accepted  the  legacy,  and  fulfilled  the 
conditions. 

SLOANEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  polyandriay  and  order  of  mono- 
gynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the 
50th  order,  Amsntacea*  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  f 
the  calyx  pentaphyilous  and  deciduous ;  the  ftigma  ie 
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(a)  This  garden  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  the  company  in  1675  ;  having  after  that  period  been  ftocked  bj 
them  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  for  the  improvement  of  botany,  Sir  Hans,  in  order  to  encourage  fo  fervice- 
able  an  undertaking,  granted  to  the  company  the  inheritance  of  it,  being  part  of  his  eftate  and  manor  of  Chelfea, 
on  condilion  that  it  fhould  be  for  ever  preferved  as  a  phyfie  garden.  As  a  proof  of  its  being  io  maintained,  he 
obliged  the  company,  in  confideratien  of  the  (aid  grant,  to  prefent  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings,  fifty  fpecimens  of  plants  that  fiad  grown  in  the  garden  the  preceding  year,  and  which  were  all 
to  be  fpecifically  diftin<«t  from  each  other,  until  the  number  of  two  thouCand  fhould  be  completed.  This  num¬ 
ber  was  completed  in  the  year  1761.  In  1733  the  company  creeled  a  marble  ftatue  of  Sir  Hans,  executed 
by  Ryfbrac,  which  is  placed  upon  a  pedcftal  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  with  a  Latin  infeription,  expreffing  hk 
donation,  and  the  defign  and  advantages  of  it. 
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perforjited  ;  the  berry  is  corticofe,  echinatcd,  polyfper- 
mous,  and  gaping.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  Jentata 
and  emarginata. 

SLOE.  See  Prunus. 

SLOOP,  a  fmall  vefFel  fu'rniflied  with  one  maft,  the 
mairifail  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  or  to  the 
mail  on  its  foremoft  edge,  and  to  a  loiig  boom  below, 
by  which  it  is  oecafionally  fhifted  to  either  quarter.  See 
Ship. 

Sloop  of  IVar,  a  name  given  to  the  fmalleft  vefTels  of 
war  except , cutters.  They  are  either  rigged  as  fliips  or 
fnows. 

SLOT,  in  the  fportfman^s  language,  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  mark  ol  the  foot  of  a  flag  or  other  animal 
proper  for  the  chace  in  the  clay  or  earth,  by  which 
they  are  able  to  guefs  when  the  animal  pafled,  and 
which  way  he  went.  The  flot,  or  treading  of  the 
nag,  IS  very  nicely  lludied  on  this  oceafioii’;  if  the 
iiot  be  large,  deep  printed  in  the  ground,  and  with 
an  open  cleft,  and,  added  to  thefe  marks,  there  is 
a  large  fpace  between  mark  and  mark,  it  is  certain  that 
the  (tag  is  an  old  one.  If  there  be  obferved  the  flots 
oi  treadings  of  two,  the  one  long  and  the  other  round, 
and  both  of  one  Pi ze,  the  long  flot  is  always  that  of  the 
larger  animal,  'j  here  is  alfo  another  way  of  knowing 
the  old  ones  from  the  young  ones  by  the  treading; 
which  IS,  that  the  hinder  feet  of  the  old  ones  never 
reach  to  their  fore  feet,  whereas  thofe  ©f  the  youncr 
ones  do.  ^  ^ 

SLOTH,  in  zoology.  See  Bradypus. 

SLOUGH,  a  deep  muddy  place.  The  call  ficin  of 
a  fnake,  the  damp  of  a  coal  pit,  and  the  fear  of  a  wound, 
are  alfo  called  by  the  fame  appellation.  The  flough  of 
a  wild  boar  is  the  bed,  foil,  or  mire,  wherein  he  wallows, 
or  In  which  he  lies  in  the  day-time. 

SLUeZK,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  Polanci,  in 
Lithuania,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  ; 
famous  for  three  battles  gained  here  by  Conftantine 
duke  of  Oftrog  over  the  Tartars,  in  ^he  reign  of  SigiP 
T^und  I.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sluczk,  72  miles 

fouth-eaft  of  Minfki,  and  yp  fouth  of  Novogrodeek. 

E.  Long.  27.  44.  N.  Lat.  53.  2. 

SLUG,  in  zoology.  See  Limax. 

SLUICE,  a  frame  of  timber,  Hone,  or  other  matter, 
lerving  to  retain  and  raife  the  water  of  a  river,  &c.  and 
©n  occafion  to  let  it  pal's. 

Such  is  the  fluice  of  a  mill,  which  Hops  and  colleds 
the  water  of  a  rivulet,  &c.  to  let  it  fall  at  length  in  the 
greater  plenty  upon  the  millwheel :  fuch  alfo  are  thofe 
nfed  as  vents  or  drains  to  difeharge  water  off  land. 

And  fuch  are  the  fluices  of  Flanders,  &c.  which  ferve 

to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  fea  from  overfiowino-  the 
lower  lands.  ® 

Sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  canal  inelofed  betv/een 
two  gates  or  fluices,  in  artificial  navigations,  to  fave  the 
water,  and  render  the  pafTage  of  boats  equally  eafy  and 
lafe,  upwards  and  downwards  ;  as  in  the  flulees  of  Bri- 
are  in  France,  which  are  a  kind  of  maffive  walls  built 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  diflance  of  20  or  24  feet, 
doled  with  ftrong  gates  at  each  end,  between  which  is 
a  kina  of  canal  or  chamber,  confiderablv  longer  than 
broad  ;  wherein  a  vefTel  being  indofed,  the  water  is  let 
out  at  the  hrH  gate,  by  whtch  the  veffd  is  raifed  15  or 
16  feet,  and  pafTed  out  of  this  canal  into  another  much 
igher.  By  fuch  means  a  boat  is  conveyed  out  of  the 
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Loire  into  the  Seine,  though  the  ground  between  them 
rife  above  150  feet  higher  than  either  of  thofe  rivers  J. 

Sluices  are  made  different  ways,  according  to  the  ufe  ■ 
for  which  they  are  intended  :  when  they  ferve  for  navi- 
gallon,  they  are  fhut  with  two  gates,  prefenting 
angle  towards  the  Hream ;  when  they  are  made  near  the 
fea,  two  pair  of  gates  are  made,  the  one  to  keep  the 
water  out  and  the  other  in,  as  occafion  requires  :  in  thia 
cafe,  the  gates  towards  the  fea  prefent  an  angle  that 
way,  and  the  others  the  contrary  way  ;  and  the  fpace 
inelofed  by  thofe  gates  is  called  the  chamber.  When 
fluices  are  made  in  the  ditches  of  a  fortrefs,  to  keep  up 
the  water  in  fome  parts,  Infiead  of  gates,  fhutters  are 
made  fo  as  to  flTde  up  and  down  in  grooves  ;  and  when 
they  are  made  to  raife  an  inundation,  they  are  then  fhut 
by  means  of  fquare  timbers  let  down  in  culliks,  fo  as  to 
lie  clofe  and  firm. 

The  y/ord  JImee  is  formed  ©f  the  Vrcnch  e/citfe,  which 
Menage  derives  from  the  Latin  exchj/a,  found  in  the 
Salle  law  in  the  fame  fenfe.  But  this  is  to  be  refbained 
to  tbe  fluices  of  mills,  &c.  for  as  to  tbofe  fervm'r  to  raife 
vefTels,  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

SLUR,  in  raufic,  a  mark  like  the  arch  of  a  circle, 
drawn  from  one  note  to  another,  comprehending  two 
or  more  notes  in  the  fame  or  different  degrees.  If  the 
notes  are  in  different  degrees,  it  fignifies  that  they  are 
all  to  be  fung  to  one  lyllable  ;  for  wind  infiruiiicnts,  that 
they  are  to  be  made  in  one  continued  breath ;  and  for 
ftringed  inftruments  that  are  ftruck  with  a  bow,  as  a 
violin,  &c.  that  they  are  made  with  one  ftroke.  If  the 
notes  are  in  the  fame  degree,  it  fignifies  that  it  is  all 
one  note,  to  be  made  as  long  as  tbe  whole  notes  fo  con- 
ne<fled  ;  and  this  happens  moft  frequently  betwixt  the 
laft  note  of  one  line  and  the  firft  of  the  next ;  which  is 
particularly  called  fyncopaticn. 

SLUYS,  a  town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  oppofite  the 
ifland  of  Cadfand,  with  a  good  harbour,  j  o  miles  north 
of  Bruges.  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

SMACK,  a  fmall  veffel,  commonly  rigged  as  a  floop 
or  hoy,  ufed  in  the  coafling  or  fi filing  trade,  or  as  a 
tender  in  the  king’s  feiwice, 

SMALAND,  or  East  Gothland,  a  province  of 
Sweden,  which  makes  part  of  Gothland  and  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Ofirogothia  or  Eaft  Gothland,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  Schonen 
and  Bleckingia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Weftrogothia  or 
Weft  Gothland.  It  is  about  1 12  miles  in  length,  and 
62  fn  breadth.  Calmar  is  the*  capital  town. 

SMALKALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  in  the  county  of  Henneberg  ;  famous  for  the  con¬ 
federacy  entered  into  by  the  German  Proteftants  againft 
the  emperor,  commonly  called  the  league  of  Smalkald. 
The  defign  of  it  was  to  defend  their  religion  and  liber¬ 
ties.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Werra,  2  3  miles  fouth. 
weft  of  KrFord,  and  50  north-weft  of  Bamberg.  E. 
Long.  JO.  53.  N.  Lat.  50.  49.  It  is  fubjedf  to  the 
prince  of  Heffe-Caffcl.  ^ 

SMALLAGE,  in  botany.  See  Apium. 

SMAL  r,  a  kind  of  glafs  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
which  when  levigated  appears  of  a  moft  beautiful  co¬ 
lour ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  fufticiently  fine,  would  be 
an  excellent  fuccedaneum  for  ultramarine,  as  not  only 
relifting  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  even  the  moft  violent 
fires.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  one  part  of  calcined' 
cobalt  with  two  of  Hint  powder,  and  one  of  pot-afii 
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^rparajrlus  At  tlie  bottoms  of  the  crucibles  in  which  the  fmalt  is^ 
^Smeaton,  manufactured  we  generally  find  a  regulus  of  a  whitifh 
^  colour  inclining  to  red,  and  extremely  brittle.  This  is 
melted  afrelh,  and  when  cold  feparates  into  two  parts  ; 
that  at  the  bottom  is  the  cobalt’c  regulus,  which  is  em- 
ployed  to  make  more  of  the  fmalt ;  the  other  is  bif- 
muth. 

SMARAGDUS,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Eme¬ 
rald.' 

SMEATON  (John),  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was 
born  the  28th  of  May  1724,  O.  S.  at  Aufthorpe,  near 
Leeds,  in  a  houfe  built  by  his  grandfather,  and  w’here 
his  family  have  refided  ever  fince. 

The  ftrength  of  his  underftanding  and  the  originality 
of  his  genius  appeared  at  an  early  age  ;  his  playthings 
were  not  the  playthings  of  children,  but  the  tools  which 
men  employ;  and  he  appeared  to  have  greater  entertain¬ 
ment  in  feeing  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood  work, 
^and  afking  them  queftions,  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  One 
day  he  w’-as  feen  (to  the  diftrefs  of  his  family)  on  the 
top  of  his  father’s  barn,  fixing  up  fomething  like  a 
wdndmill ;  another  time,  he  attended  fome  men  fixing 
a  pump  at  a  neighbouring  village,  and  obferving  them 
cut  off  a  piece  of  bored  pipe,  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  it,  and  lie  a6f  ually  made  with  it  a  w'orking  pump 
that  raifed  w’ater.  Thefe  arxecdotea  refer  to  circum- 
itances  that  happened  while  he  was  in  petticoats,^  and 
molt  likely  before  he  attained  his  lixth  year. 

About  his  14th  and  15th  year,  he  had  made  for 
liimfelf  an  engine  for  turning.,  and  made  feveral  pre- 
fents  to  his  friends  of  boxes  in  ivory  or  wood  very 
neatly  turned.  He  forged  his  iron  and  fteel,  and 
melted  his  metal  ;  he  had  tools  of  every  lort  for 
working  in  wood,  ivory,  and  metals.  He  had  made  a 
lathe,  by  which  he  had  cut  a  perpetual  ferew  in  brafs, 
a  thing  little  known  at  that  day,  which  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Henry  Hindley  of  York  ;  with  whom  Mr 
Smeaton  foon  became  acquainted,  and  they  fpent  many 
a  night  at  Mr  Hindley’s  houfe  till  day-light,  converfing 
on  thofe  fubje^ls. 

Thus  had  Mr  Smeaton,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  indefatigable  induftry,  acquired,  at  the  age  of 
1 8,  an  extenfive  fet  of  tools,  and  the  art  of  working  in 
moft  of  the  mechanical  trades,  without  the  afliltance  of 
any  mailer.  A  part  of  every  day  was  generally  oc¬ 
cupied  in  forming  fome  ingenious  piece  of  mecha. 
iiifm. 

Mr  Smeaton ’s  father  an  attorney,  and  defirous 
t>f  bringing  him  up  to  the  fame  profeflion,  Mr  Smea¬ 
ton  therefore  came  up  to  London  in  1742,  and  attend¬ 
ed  the  courts  in  Weftminller  hall ;  but  finding  (as  his 
common  expreflion  was)  that  the  law  did  not  fuit  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  wrote  a  llrong  memorial  to  his 
father  on  that  fubjeft  ;  whofe  good  fenfe  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  left  Mr  Smeaton  to  piirfue  the  bent  oi  his  genius 
in  his  own  way. 

In  1751  he  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  to  try  a 
machine  of  his  invention  to  meafure  n  fhip’s  way  at  lea, 
and  alfo  made  two  voyages  in  company  with  Dr  Knight 
t.Q  try  it,  and  a  compaTs  of  his  own  invention  and  ma¬ 
king,  which  was  made  magnetical  by  Dr  Knight’s  arti¬ 
ficial  magnets  :  the  fecond  voyage  was  made  in  the  For- 
^:une  tioop  of  war,  commanded  at  that  time  by  Captain 
Alexander  Campbell. 

*753  was  defied  member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 


ciety  ;  the  number  of  papers  publilhed  in  their  Tranf-  Smeaf6n. 
aflions  will  fliow  the  imiverfality  of  his  genius  and  ' y— — 
knowledge-  In  1759  he  was  honoured  by  an  unani¬ 
mous  vote  with  their  gold  medal  for  his  paper  intitled 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  Natural 
•Powers  of  Water  and  Wind  to  turn  Mills,  and  other 
Machines  deluding  on  a  Circular  Motion.” 

This  paper,  he  fays,  was  the  refult  of  experiments 
made  on  working  models  in  the  years  1752  and  17531 
but  not  communicated  to  the  Society  till  1759; 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  effeft 
of  thefe  experiments  into  real  praflice,  in  a  variety  of 
cafes,  and  for  various  purpofes,  fo  as  to  affure  the  So¬ 
ciety  he  had  found  them  to  anfwer. 

In  December  1755,  the  Eddyilone  lighthoufe  was 
burnt  down  :  Mr  Wefton,  the  chief  proprietor,  and  the 
others,  being  defirous  of  rebulldin  r  it  in  the  moll  fub- 
ftantial  manner,  inquired  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield 
(then  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society)  whom  he  thought 
the  moll  proper  to  rebuild  it;  his  Lordlhip  recommend¬ 
ed  Mr  Smeaton. 

Mr  Smeaton  undertook  the  work,  and  completed  it 
in  the  fummer  of  1759.  Smeaton  gives  an 

ample  defeription  in  the  velume  he  publilhed  in  1791  : 
that  edition  has  been  fold  fome  time  ago,  and  a  fecond  is 
now  in  the  prefs,  under  the  revifal  of  his  much  eftceined 
friend  Mr  Aubert,  F.  R.  S.  and  governor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  alTurance  corporation. 

Though  Mr  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the 
Eddyilone  lighthoufe  In  1759  (a  work  that  does  him  lo 
much  credit),  yet  It  appears  he  did  not  foon  get  into 
full  biifinefs  as  a  civil  engineer;  for  in  1764,  while  in 
Yorkfhire,  he  offered  hlmfeh  a  candidate  for  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Derwentwater  eftate  ;  and  on  the 
31ft  of  December  in  that  year,  he  was  appointed  at  a 
full  board  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  in  a  manner  highly 
nattering  to  himfelf  ;  when  two  other  perfons  llrongly 
recommended  and  powerfully  fupported  were  candidates 
for  the  employment.  In  this  appointment  he  was  very 
happy,  by  the  aflillance  and  abilities  oF  his  partner  Mr 
Walton  one  of  the  receivers,  who  taking  upon  himfelf  the  '' 
management  and  accounts,  left  Mr  Smeaton  leifure  and 
opportunity  to  exert  his  abilities  on  public  works,  as  well 
as  to  make  many  improvements  in  the  mills  and  In  the 
ellates  of  Greenwich  hofpital.  By  the  year  1775 
had  fo  much  bulinefs  as  a  civil  engineer,  that  he  wilhed 
to  refign  this  appointment ;  and  would  have  done  it 
then,  had  not  his  friends  the  late  Mr  Stuart  the  hofpi¬ 
tal  furveyor,  and  Mr  Ibbetfon  their  fecretary,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  continue  in  the  office  about  two  years 


longer. 

Mr  Smeaton  having  now  got  Into  full  bulinefs  as  a 
civil  engineer,  performed  many  works  of  general  utili¬ 
ty.  He  made  the  river  Calder  navigable ;  a  work  that 
required  great  ffiill  and  judgment,  owing  to  the  very 
impetuous  floods  In  that  river:  He  planned  and  at¬ 
tended  the  execution  of  the  great  canal  in  Scotland  for 
conveying  the  trade  of  the  country  either  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  or  German  ocean  ;  andjiaving  brought  it  to  the 
place  originally  intended,  he  declined  a  handforne  year¬ 
ly  falary,  in  order  that  lie  might  attend  to  the  multi- 
plicity  of  his  other  bufinefs. 

On  the  opening  of  the  great  arch  at  London  bridge, 
the  excavation  around  and  under  the  llerliii 'S  was  fo 
confiderable,  that  the  bridge  was  thought  to  be  In 

great 
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^  great  danger  of  falling.  He  was  tlicn  in  Yorkfhire, 
"^and  was  fent  for  by  exprefs,  and  arrived  with  the  ut- 
moft  difpatch  :  **  I  think  (fays  Mr  Holmes,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  his  life)  it  was  on  a  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  apprehcnfion  of  the  bridge  was  fo  general  that  few 
would  pafs  over  or  under  it.  He  applied  hinifelf  im- 
medlately  to  examine  it,  and  to  found  about  the  fterlings 
as  minutely  as  he  could  ;  and  the  committee  being  call¬ 
ed  together,  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  to  repur- 
chafe  the  flones  that  had  been  taken  from  the  middle 
pier,  then  lying  in  Moorfields',  and  to  throw  them  into 
the  river  to  guard  the  fterh'ngs/’  Nothing  fhows  the 
apprehenlions  concerning  tlie  fallin of  the  bridge  more 
than  the  alacrity  with  which  this  advice  was  purfned  ; 
the  ftones  were  repurchafed  that  day,  horfes,  carts,  and 
barges,  were  got  ready,  and  they  began  the  work  on 
Sunday  morning.  Thus  Mr  Smeaton,  in  all  human 
probability,  favecl  Toiidon-bridge  from  falling,  and  fe- 
cured  it  till  more  effectual  metliods  could  be  taken. 

The  vafl  variety  of  mills  which  Mr  Snaeaton  con- 
ftruded,  fo  greatly  to  the  fatisfadtion  and  advantage  of 
the  owners,  will  fhow  the  great  ufe  which  he  made  of 
his  experiments  in  1752  and  1753;  for  he  never  triHed 
to  theory  in  any  cafe  where  he  could  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inveftigate  it  by  experiment.  He  built  a 
fteam  engine  at  Auftharpe,  and  made  experiments 
thereon,  purpofely  to  afeertain  the  power  of  Newco¬ 
men’s  fteam  engine,  v/hich  he  improved  and  brouolit  to 
a  far  greater  degree  of  perfedf ion,  both  in  its  conftruc- 
tion  and  powers,  than  it  was  before. 

Mr  Smeaton  during  many  years  of  his  life  w'as  a 
frequent  attendant  on  parliament,  his  opinion  being  con¬ 
tinually  called  for  ;  and  here  his  ftrength  of  judgment 
and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion  had  its  full  dilplay  ;  it 
was  his  conftant  cuftoin,  when  applied  to,  to  plan  or 
fupport  any  meafure,  to  make  himlelf  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  to  fee  its  merits  before  he  would  engage  in  it  : 
by  this  caution,  added  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  deferip- 
tton  and  the  integrity  of.his  heart,  he  feldom  failed  to 
obtain  for  the  bill  which  he  fupported  an  a6f  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  No  one  was  heard  with  more  attention,  nor  had 
any  one  ever  more  confidence  placed  in  his  teftimony. 
In  the  courts  of  law  he  had  feveral  compliments  paid' 
him  from  the  bench  hy  Lord  Mansfield  and  others,  for 
the  new  light  which  he  threw  on  difficult  fubjeds. 

About  the  year  1785  Mr  Smeaton’s  health  began  to 
decline ;  and  he  then  took  the  refolution  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  all  the  bufinefs  he  could,  fo  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  publiih  an  account  of  his  inventions  and 
works,  which  was  certainly  the  firft  wifli  of  his  heart  ; 
for  he  has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  ‘‘  he  thought 
he  could  not  render  fo  much  fervice  to  his  country  as 
by  doing  that.’’  He  got  only  hts  account  of  the  Ed- 
dyfionc  lighthoufe  completed,  and  fome  preparations  to 
his  intended  Trcatife  on  Mills  ;  for  he  could  not  refiflr 
the  folicitations  of  his  friends  in  various  works  :  arid 
Mr  Aubert,  whom  he  greatly  loved  and  refpefted,  be¬ 
ing  chofen  chairman  of  Ramfgate  harbour,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  place  of  engineer  to  that  har¬ 
bour;  and  to  their  joint  efforts  the  public  is  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
there  within  thefe  few  years,  which  fully  appears  in  a- 
report  that  Air  Smeaton  gave  in  to  the  board  of  truilees 
in  1791,  which  they  immediately  publifiicd. 

Mr  Smeaton  being  at  Aiiilhorpej  walking  in  his 


garden  on  the  1 6th  of  September  1792,  wasftruck  with 
the  palfy,  and  died  the  28th  of  Oftober.  “  In  his  ill- 
nefs  (fays  Mr  Holmes)  I  had  feveral  letters  from  him, 
figned  with  his  name,  but  written  and  figned  by  ano¬ 
ther’s  pen  ;  the  didlion  of  them  fho wed  the  ftrength  of 
his  mind  had  not  left  him.  In  one  written  the  26th 
of  September,  after  minutely  defcribiiig  his  health  and 
feelings,  he  fays,  ‘  in  confequence  of  the  foregoing,  I 
conclude  my felf  nine-tenths  dead  ;  and  the  greateft  fa¬ 
vour  the  Almighty  can  do  me  (as  1  think),  will  be  to 
complete  the  other  part;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  ling¬ 
ering  illnefs,  it  is  only  in  His  power  to  fay  when  that  is 
likely  to  happen.” 

Mr  Smeaton  had  a  warmth  of  exprefiion  that  might 
appear  to  thofe  who  did  not  know  him  well  to  border 
on  harfhnefs  ;  but  thofe  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  it  arofe  from  the  intenfe  application  of 
his  mind,  which  was  always  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  or 
engaged  in  inveftigating  difficult  fubjeds.  He  would- 
fometimes  break  out  haftiiy,  when  any  thing  was  {aid 
that  did  not  tally  with  his  ideas  ;  and  he  would  not 
give  up  any  thing  he  argued  foi-,  till  his  mind  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  found  reafoning. 

In  all  the  foelal  duties  of  life  he  was  exemplary  ;  he 
was  a  moft  affe^lionate  hufbaiid,  a  good  father,  a  warm, 
zealous,  and  lincere  friend,  always  ready  to  aftift  thofe 
he  refpedled,  and  often  before  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  what  way  he  could  ferve  them.  He  was  a  lover 
and  encoiirager  of  merit  wherever  he  found  it;  and 
many  men  are  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  to  his  af- 
fi  fiance  and  advice  for  their  prefent  fituation.  Asa 
companion,  he  was  always  entertaining  and  iiiftnidive  ; 
and  none  could  fpend  any  time  in  his  company  without* 
improvement. 

SAiELL,  ODOUF^,  writh  regard  to  the  organ,  is  an 
impreffion  made  on  the  nofe^by  little  particles  conti¬ 
nually  exhaling  from  odorous  bodies:  With  regard  to 
the  objea,  it  is  the  figure  and  difpofition  of  odorous  ef¬ 
fluvia,  which,  fticking  on  the  organ,  excite  the  fenfe  of 
fmelhng;  And  wiiL  regard  to  the  foul,  it  k  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  impreffion  of  the  objed  on  the  organ,  or 
the  afteTion  in  the  foul  rcfulting  therefrom.  See 
Anatomy,  n'’  140  ;  and  Mutaphysics. 

SMELLING,  the  act  whereby  we  perceive  fmells, 
or  whereby  we  become  fcnfiblc  of  odorous  bodies,  by 
means  of  certain  effiuvla  thereof;  which,  ftriking  on 
the  olfaaory  organ,  brifldy  enough  to  have  their  im- 
pulfe  propagated  to  the  brain,  excite  a  fenfation  in  the 
foul.  The  principal  organs  of  fnielling  are  the'iioftrilg 
and  the  olfaftory  nerves ;  the  minute  ramifications  of 
which  latter  arc  diftributed  throughout  the  whole  con¬ 
cave  of  the  former.  For  their  deferiptiona,  fee  Anato¬ 
my. 

Smelling  is  performed  by  drawing  into  tlie  noftrik 
the  odorous  effluvia  floating  in  the  air  in  iiifpi ration,* 
which  ftrike  with  fuch  force  againtt  the  fibrilise  of 
the  olfaaory  nerves,  which  the  figure  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  little  bones,  render  oppofitc  thereto, 
as  to  fhake  them,  and  give  them  a  vibratory  motion  ; 
which  aaion,  beino  communicated  hence  to  ‘the  com* 
mon  fenfory,  oecanons  an^  idea  of  a  fweet,  or  fetid,  or 
four,  or  an  aromatic,  or  a  putrefied  objea,  &c.  The 
matter  in  animals,  vegetables,  foffils;  See.  which  chiefly 
affeas  the  fenfe  gf  fmelling,  Boerliaave  obferves,  U 
that  fubtile  fubftance,  inherent  in  their  oily  parts. 
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called becaufe^  when  th'if?  Is  taken  nway  from 
the  moft  fragrant  bodies,  what  remains  has  feareq  any 
fmell  at  all ;  but  this,  poured  on  the  moil  inodorous 
bodies,  gives  them  a  fragiiiney. 

Willis  obferves,  that  brutes  have  generally  the  fenfe 
of  fmelling  in  much  greater  perfection  than  man  ;  by 
this  alone  they  diftinguilh  the  qualities  of  bodies,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  known;  hunt  out  their  food  at  a 


great  dillance,  as  hounds  and  birds  of  prey  ;  or  hid 
among  other  fubhances,  as  ducks,  See,  Man,  having 
other  means  of  judging  of  his  food,  &c.  did  not  need 
fo  much  fagacity  in  his  nofe ;  yet  have  we  inllances  of 
a  great  dc^  even  in  man.  In  the  Htjioire  des  Antilles, 
we  are  afiured  there  are  negroes  who,  by  the  fmell 
alone,  can  dillinguini  between  the  footfteps  of  a  hrench- 
maii  and  a  negro.  It  is  found,  that  the  laming^,  where¬ 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  noftrils  is  fenced,  and  which 
ferve  to  receive  the  divarications  of  the  olfaClory  nerves, 
are  always  longer,  and  folded  up  together  in  greater 
numbers,  as  the  animal  has  this  fenfe  more  acute  :  the 
various  windings  and  turnings  of  thefe  laminae  detain¬ 
ing  the  odoriferous  particles. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminilhed  or  deftroy- 
cd  by  difeafes  ;  as  by  the  moillure,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppuration  of  the  olfaClory  membrane,  .the  compref- 
fion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  it,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A  defect,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folldity  of  the  frnall  fp»ngy  bones  of  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  may  llkewifc 
impair  this  fenfe  ;  and  it  may  be  alfo  injured  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fetid  matter  in  thefe  caverns,  which  Is  conti¬ 
nually  exhaling  from  them,  and  alfo  by  Immoderate  ufe 
of  fniiff.  When  the  iiofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irri¬ 
tation  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum  may  be  ap¬ 
plied;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour,  cam¬ 
phor  dlfiblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  the  vapours  of  am¬ 
ber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may  like- 
wife  be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth.  For  moift- 


cning  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome  recommend 
fnnff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed  with  oil  of 
amber,  marjoram,  and  aniieed  ;  ora  llernutatory  of  cal¬ 
cined  white  vitriol,  twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram  water  and  filtrated. 
The  fleam  of  vinegar  upon  hot  Iron,  and  received  up 
the  noftrils,  is  alfo  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  re¬ 
moving  obftrudlions,  &c.  If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the 
nofe,  it  ought  to  be  drefled  with  fome  emollient  oint¬ 
ment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  lau¬ 
danum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  1 2 
grains  of  corrofive  fublimate  may  be  diflblved  In  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  brandy,  a  table  fpoonful  of  which  may  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  ulcer  ought  likewlfe  to  be 
waflied  with  it,  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftimu- 
lating,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe  ; 
the  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  to  vrhich  may  be  added  a  little  oil  of  amber. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sal  mo. 

SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fufion  or  melting 
of  the  ores  of  metals;  in  order  to  feparate  the  metalline 


part  from  the  earthy,  ftony,  and  other  parts.  See  Me* 

TALLURGY,  Part  III.  Smijax. 

SMEW,  in  ornithology.  See  Mergus.  ^ 

SMILAX,  ROUGH  BINDWEED,  in  botany  I  A  ge-» 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dais  of  dtcecia  and  order 
ol  hexandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under 
the  1  ith  order,  Sarmentacea.  The  male  calyx  is  hexa- 
phyllous,  and  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  Is  al¬ 
fo  hexaphyllous,  without  any  corolla  :  there  are  three 
ftyles,  a  trilocular  berry^  and  two  feeds.  There  are  i8 
fpecles;  the  afpei*a,  excelfa,  zellanica,  farfaparilla,  china, 
rotundifulia,  laurlfolla,  tarnnoides,  caduca,  bona  nox, 
herbacea,  tetragona,  lanceolata,  and  pfeudo- china.  OF 
thefe,  the  fmilax  farfaparllla,  wlpch  affords  the  farfapa* 
rilla  root,  is  the  moft  valuable.  This  Is  well  deferibed 
in  the  London  Medical  Journal  by  Dr  Wright,  who, 
during  a  long  refidence  in  Jamaica,  made  botany  his 
peculiar  ftudy. 

This  fpccies  (fays  he)  has  ftems  of  the  thlcknefs  of 
a  man’s  linger  :  they  are  jointed,  triangular,  and  befet 
with  crooked  fpines.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  fmootU 
and  fhining  on  the  upper  fide  ;  on  the  other  fide  are 
three  nerves  or  coftie,  with  fundry  fmall  crooked  fpines. 

The  flower  is  yellow,  mixed  with  red.  The  fruit  is  a 
black  berry,  containing  feveral  brown  feeds. 

“  Sarfaparilla  delights  in  low  molft  grounds  and  near 
the  banks  of  rivers.  The  roots  run  fupeiiicially  under 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  T  he  gatherers  have  only  to 
loofen  the  foil  a  little,  and  to  draw  out  the  long  fibres 
with  a  wooden  hook.  In  this  manner  they  proceed 
till  the  whole  root  is  got  out.  It  is  then  cleared  of  the 
mud,  dried,  and  made  into  bundles. 

“  The  fenfible  qualities  of  farfaparilla  are  mucilagi¬ 
nous  and  farinaceous,  with  a  flight  degree  of  acrimony. 

The  latter,  however,  is  fo  flight  as  not  to  be  perceived 
by  many ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  its  medicinal 
pov/ers  may  fairly  be  aferibed  to  its  demulcent  and  fa¬ 
rinaceous  qualities. 

“  Since  the  publication  of  Sir  William  Fordyce’s  pa¬ 
per  on  Sarfaparilla  in  the  Medical  Obfervatlons  and  In¬ 
quiries,  Vol.  I.  farfaparilla  has  been  in  more  general  ufe 
than  formerly.  The  planters  in  Jamaica  fupply  their 
eftates  with  great  quantities  of  It ;  and  its  exhibition 
has  been  attended  with  very  happy  confequcnces  in  the 
yaws  and  in  venereal  affedlions;  as  nodes,  tophi,  and  exof- 
tofis ;  pains  of  the  bones,  and  carious  or  cancerous  ulcers. 

“  Sir  William  Fordyce  feems  to  think  farfaparilla  a 
fpecific  in  all  ftages  of  lues  ;  but  from  an  attentive  and 
careful  obfervatlon  of  its  effecls  in  fome  thoufands  of 
cafes,  T  muft  declare  I  could  place  no  dependence  on 
farfaparilla  alone.  But  if  mercury  had  formerly  been 
tried,  or  was  ufed  along  with  farfaparilla,  a  cure 
was  foon  effe<5led.  Where  the  patients  had  been  redu¬ 
ced  by  pain,  diforder,  ^nd  mercury,  I  preferibed  a  de- 
codllon  of  farfaparilla,  and  a  table- fpoonful  of  the  pow¬ 
der  of  the  fame,  twice  a  day,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
in  the  moft  deplorable  cafes  of  lues,  ill-cured  yaws,  and 
carious  or  ill-difpofed  fores  or  cancers.” 

The  china,  or  oriental  fpecies  of  china  root,  has 
roundilh  prickly  ftalks  and  red  berries,  and  Is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan.  The  pfeudo-china,  or  occidental 
fpecies,  has  rounder  fmooth  ftalks  and  black  berries, 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  and  bears  the  colds 
of  our  own  climate. 
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Thefe  roots  have  fcarce  any  fmell  or  particular  tafte: 
^wlien  frefh,  they  are  faid  to  be  fomewliat  acrid,  hut  as 
brought  to  us  they  difcover,  even  when  long  chewed, 
no  other  than  a  flight  unftuofity  In  the  mouth.  Boiled 
in  water,  they  Impart  a  reddifli  colour,  and  a  kind  of  vapid 
foftnefs ;  the  decoftion  when  Infplfiated  yields  an  unc¬ 
tuous,  farinaceous,  ahnofl:  Infipld  inafs,  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  half  the  weight  of  the  root.  They  give  a  gold 
yellow  tinftiire  to  reftlfied  fpirlt,  but  make  no  fenlible 
alteration  in  its  tafte  :  on  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from 
the  filtered  liquor,  there  remains  an  orange-coloured  ex- 
tra^l:,  nearly  as  infipid  as  that  obtained  by  water,  but 
fcarcely  in  half  its  quantity. 

China  root  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  perfpl- 
ration  and  urine,  and  by  its  foft  unduous  quality  to 
blunt  acrimonious  humours.  It  was  firfl  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  year  1535,  with  the  charai^er 
of  a  fpecific  againfl;  venereal  diforders  :  the  patient  was 
kept  warm,  a  weak  decodlion  of  china  root  was  ufed  for 
common  drink,  and  a  flronger  decodlloii  taken  twice  a 
day  in  bed  to  promote  a  fweat.  Such  a  regimen  is 
doubtlefs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial  alteratives  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  its  effefts  In  the  warmer  climates,  it 
is  found  in  this  to  be  of  itfelf  greatly  infufficient.  At 
prefent  the  china  root  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  having 
tor  fome  time  given  place  to  farfaparilla,  which  is  fupl 
pofed  to  be  more  effedlual.  Profper  Alpinus  informs 
us,  that  this  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  women  for  procuring  fatnefs  and  plunnpncfs. 

SMITH  (Sir  Thomas)  ,  was  born  at  Walden  In  Ef- 
fex  in  1512.  At  14  he  was  fent  to  Qjieen’s  college 
Cambridge,  where  Ee  diflingiiiflied  himfelf  fo  much, 
that  he  was  made  Henry  VI 11. ’s  fcholar  together  with 
John  Cheke.  He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
leg-e  in  1531,  and  appointed  two  years  after  to  read 
the  piiblic  Greek  lefture.  The  common  mode  of  reading 
Greek  at  that  time  was  very  faulty  ;  the  fame  found 
being  given  to  the  letters  and  diphthongs  h,  u/. 
jVIr  Smith  and  Mr  Cheke  had  been  for  fome  time  fenfible 
that  this  pronunciation  was  wrong  ;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  confultation  and  refearch,  they  agreed  to  intro¬ 
duce  that  mode  of  reading  which  prevails  at  prefent. 
Mr  Smith  was  leauuEg  on  Arijlotle  de  Republtca  in 
Greek.  At  firfl:  he  dropped  a  word  or  two  at  intervals 
in  the  new'  pronunciation,  and  fometimes  he  would 
flop  as  if  he  had  conimitted  a  miflake  and  correft  him. 
felf.  No  notice  w'as  taken  of  this  for  two  or  three 
days ;  but  as  he  repeated  more  frequently,  his  audience 
began  to^  wonder  at  the  unufual  founds,  and  at  lafl  fome 
of  his  friends  mentioned  to  him  what  they  had  remark¬ 
ed.  He  oumed  that  foraething  was  in  agitation,  but 
that  it  was  not  yet  fiifficiently  digelled  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.  They  entreated  him  earneftly  to  difcover  his  pro- 
je6l :  he  did  fo  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  great  numbers  re- 
forted  to  him  for  information.  The  new  pronunciation 
was  adopted  with  enthuflafin,  and  foon  became  uiiiver- 
fal  at  Cambridge.  It  was  afterw'ards  oppofed  by  bi- 
ihop  Gardiner  the  chancellor;  but  its  iuperiority  to 
the  old  mode  was  fo  vifible,  that  in  a  few  years  it  fpread 
over  all  England. 

in  1539  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  flu- 
died  for  fome  time  in  the  uiiiverhties  of  France  and  Ita¬ 
ly.  On  his  return  he  was  made  regius  profeflbr  of  ci- 
vil  law  at  Cambridge.  About  this  time  he  publifhed  a 
VoL.  XVILPart  11. 
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treahfe  on  the  tnodcibf  proiiDuncniiT  En.jK(h.  He  was  Smitr,. 

ufcful  hkewiie  in  promotinjr  the  reformation.  Having - v~— 

gone  into  tlie  family  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  pro- 
teaor  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  em- 
ployed  by  that  nobleman  in  public  affairs  ;  and  in  1 548 
was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  While  that  nobleman  continued  in  office, 
lie  was  fent  ambaffador,  firft  to  Bruffels  and  afterwards 
to  France. 

Upon  Mary’s  acceffion  he  loft  all  his  places,  but  was 
fortunate  enough  to  preferve  the  friendihip  of  Gardiner 
and  Bonner.  He  was  exempted  from  perfecution,  and 
was  allowed,  probably  by  their  influence,  a  penfion  of 
L.  100.  During  Elizabeth’s  reign  he  was  employed 
in  public  affairs,  and  was  fent  three  times  by  that 
princefs  as  her  ambaffador  to  France.  He  died  in  IC77. 

His  abilities  were  excellent,  and  his  attainments  un¬ 
commonly  great ;  He  was  a  philofopher,  a  phyficiaii,  a 
^emitt,  mathematician,  linguift,  hiftorian,  and  architeift. 

He  wrote,  r  A  treatife  called  the  EngliJI,  Common, 
ouealtb.  2.  A  letter  De  ReSa  et  Emendata  Lingua  Grxta 
Pronunaatwne.  3.  De  Moribus  Turcarum.  4.  De  DruU 
dum  Moribus,  ^ 

Smith  (Edmund),  a  diftinguiflied  Engliihpoet,  the 
only  fon  of  Mr  Neale  an  eminent  merchant,  by  a  daugh- 
ter  of  baron  Lechmeie,  was  born  in  1668.  By  hlsTa- 
ther’s  death  he  was  left  young  to  the  care  of  Mr  Smith 
who  had  married  his  father’s  fiftcr,  and  who  treated 
him  with  fo  much  tendernefs,  that  at  the  death  of  his 
generous  guardian  he  affumed  his  name.  His  writings 
are  not  many,  and  thofe  are  fcattered  about  in  mifcella- 
nies  Md  colleaions  :  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  Phaedra 
and  Hippohtus  was  aded  in  1707  ;  and  being  introdu- 
ced  at  a  time  when  the  Italian  opera  fo  much  engroffed 
the  polite  world,  gave  Mr  Addifon,  ivho  wrote  the 
prologue,  an  opporuuiity  to  rally  the  vitiated  tafte  of 
the  public.  However,  iiotwithllanding  the  efteem  It 
has  always  been  held  in.  It  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fine  poem  than  as  a  good  play.  This  tra- 
gedy,  with  a  Poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr  John  Philips 
three  or  four  Odes,  with  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  at  Oxl 
ford  in  laudem  Ehomx  Bodleii,  were  publiffied  as  his 
works  by  his  friend  Mr  Oldifworth.  Mr  Smith  died 
in  1710,  funk  into  indolence  and  intemperance  by  po- 
verty  and  difappointments ;  the  hard  fate  of  many  a 
man  of  genius.  ^ 

Smith  (John),  an  excellent  mezzotinter,  flourlffied 
about  1700;  but  neither  the  time  of  his  birth  nor 
death  are  accurately  known.  Pie  united  foftnefs  with 
ftrength,  and  liniflied  with  freedom.  He  ferved  hi* 
time  witli  one  Tillet  a  painter  iu  Moorfields  ;  and  as 
loon  as  he  became  his  own  mafter,  learned  from  Becket 
the  fecret  of  mezzotinto,  and  being  farther  inftruaed 
by  Van  der  Vaart,  was  taken  to  work  in  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  s  houfe  ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  the  publilher  of 
that  mailer’s  works,  doubtlefs  received  conliderable  hints 
from  him,  which  he  amply  repaid.  »  To  potterity  per¬ 
haps  his  prints  (fays  Mr  Walpole)  will  carry  an  idea  of«,  „  ,, 
fomething  builefque  ;  perukes  of  an  enoimous  length  LIJ/ 
flowing  over  fuits  of  armour  compofe  wonderful  habits.  »/&/«- 
It  IS  equally  ttrauge  that  fafhion  could  introduce  the"""'- 
one,  and  ellablifli  the  praaice  of  reprefenting  the  other 
ivhen  It  was  out  of  fafhion.  Smith  excelled  in  exhibit 
ting  both,  as  he  found  them  In  the  portraits  of  Kiid. 

3  Z  ler. 
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ler,  whq  was  Icfs  happy  in  what  he  fubflltutcd  to  ar- 
nionr.  In  the  Kit-cat  club  he  has  poured  full  bottoms 
chiefly  over  lii'^ht-jiowns.  It  thofe  dreams  of  hair  were 
incommode  in  a  battle,  I  know  nothing  (he  adds)  they 
were  adapted  to  that  can  be  done  in  a  night-gown. 
Smith  compofed  two  large  volumes,  with  proofs  of  his 
own  plates,  for  w^hich  he  aficed  L.  50.  His  hned  works 
5trc  duke  Schomberg  on  horfeback  ;  that  duke’s  fon 
and  fuccedor  Maynhard  ;  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  I)or- 
fer,  and  Albemarle  ;  three  plates  with  two  figures  in 
each,  of  young  perfons  or  children,  in  which  he  fhone ; 
William  Cowper ;  Gibbons  and  his  wife;  Q^een  Anne; 
the  duke  of  Glouceder,  a  whole  length,  with  a  flower¬ 
pot  ;  a  very  curious  one  of  Queen  Mary,  in  a  hi  ’h  head, 
fan,  and  gloves  ;  the  earl  of  Godolphin  ;  the  dnehefs  of 
Ormond,  a  whole  length,  wnth  a  black  ;  -Sir  George 
Rooke,  &c  There  is  a  print  by  him  of  James  II. 
with  an  anchor,  but  no  infeription  ;  which  not  being 
fuiiihed  when  the  king  went  away,  is  fo  fcarce  that  it 
is  fomeiimes  fold  for  above  a  guinea.  Smith  alfo  per¬ 
formed  many  hidoric  pieces  ;  as  the  loves  of  the  gods, 
from  Titian,  at  Blenheim,  in  ten  plates ;  Venus  dand- 
iiig  in  a  fhell,  from  a  pitflure  by  Correggio,  and  many 
more,  of  which  perhaps  the  mod  delicate  is  the  holy 
family  with  angels,  after  Carlo  Marattl.” 
phUofophkal  (Dr  Adam),  the  celebrated  author  of  the 

^ranfiaionslTyCimry  luto  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of 
vf  the  Royal  Nations,  was  the  only  fon  of  Adam  Smith  comptroller 
Safety  of  cuftoms  at  Kirkaldy,  and  of  Margaret  Douglas 

daughter  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Strathenry.  He  was  born 
at  Kirkaldy  on  the  5th  June  1723,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Plis  conditution  during  his 
infancy  was  infirm  and  fickly,  and  required  all  the  care 
of  his  furvlving  parent.  When  only  three  years  old  he 
was  carried  by  his  mother  to  Strathenry  on  a  vifit  to 
his  uncle  Mr  Douglas;  and  happening  one  day  to  be 
amufing  himfclf  alone  at  the  door  of  the  honfe,  he  was 
dolen  by  a  party  of  thofe  vagrants  who  in  Scotland  are 
called  tinkers.  Luckily  he  was  miffed  immediately,  and 
the  vagrants  purfued  and  overtaken  in  Leflie  wood ; 
and  thus  Dr  Smith  was  preferved  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  fcicncc,  and  reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Pie  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
fchool  of  Kirkally  under  David  Miller,  a  teacher  of 
confiderablc  eminence,  and  whofe  name  deferves  to  be 
recorded  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eminent 
men  w^hich  that  feminary  produced  while  under  his  dP 
reftion.  Dr  Smith,  even  while  at  fchool,  attracted  no¬ 
tice  by  his  paffionate  attachment  to  books,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  powders  of  his  memory  ;  w’-hlle  his  friend¬ 
ly  and  generous  difpofition  gained  and  fecured  the  af¬ 
fection  of  his  fchoolfellows.  Even  then  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  thofe  habits  which  remained  with  him  through 
life,  of  fpeaking  to  himfelf  when  alone, and  of  abfence 
in  company.  He  was  fent  in  1737  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  he  remained  till  1740,  when  he  went 
to  Baliol  college  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner  on  Snell’s 
foundation.  His  ^vourite  purfuits  while  at  the  uni¬ 
verfity  were  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  Af¬ 
ter  his  removal  to  England  he  frequently  employed  hinv 
felf  in  tranflating,  particularly  from  the  French,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  ilyle  :  a  praClice 
vi-hich  he  often  recommended  to  all  who  wiflred  to  cul- 


tivate  the  art  of  ’compofition.  It  was  probably  then  a?* 
fo  that  he  applied  himfelf  v/ith  the  greatell  care  to  the 
iludy  of  laiF.raages,  of  which,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
his  knowledge  was  uncommonly  extenlive  and  accu- 
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After  feven  y ears. refi deuce  at  Oxford  he  returned  to 
Kirkaldy,  and  lived  two  years  with  his  mother  without 
any  fixed  plan  for  his  future  life.  Pie  had  been  defign- 
ed  for  the  church  of  England  ;  but  difliking  the  eccle- 
fiadical  profeflion,  he  refolved  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  to  limit  his  ambition  to  the  profpeCl  of  obtaining 
fome  of  thofe  preferments  to  which  literary  attainments 
lead  ill  Scotland.  In  1748  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  E- 
dinburgh,  and  for  three  years  read  a  courfe  of  leCIures 
on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Karnes.  In  1751  he  was  eleCled  profeflbr  of  lo¬ 
gic  in  the  uiiiverfit)rof  Glafgow^,  and  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  was  removed  to  the  profefforfhip  of  moral  phi¬ 
lofophy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Thomas  Craigie 
the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Dr  Pliitchefon.  In  this  fi- 
tiiatioii  lie  remained  1 3  years,  a  period  he  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  look  back  to  as  the  moil  ufeful  part  of  his  life. 
His  leClures  on  moral  philofophy  were  divided  into  four 
parts:  I'he  firll  contained  natural  theology;  in  wdiitdi 
he  confidered  the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  thofe  truths  on  which  religion  is  founded  : 
the  fecond  comprehended  ethics,  flriClly  fo  called,  and 
confided  chiefly  of  thofe  doctrines  which  he  afterwards 
publiflied  in  his  theory  of  moral  feiitiments :  in  the 
third  part  he  treated  more  at  length  of  that  part  of  mo¬ 
rality  called  jnjltce ;  and  which,  being  fuit'eptible  of 
precife  and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that  reafon  capable  of 
a  full  and  accurate  explanation  :  in  the  lall  part  of  his 
ledlui  is  he  examined  thofe  political  regulations  w^hich 
are  founded,  not  upon  the  principle  of  jiiuice,  but  of 
expediency  ;  and  which  are  calculated  to  increalc  the 
riches,  the  power,  and  the  proiperity  of  a  Hate.  Un¬ 
der  this  view  he  confidered  the  political  inltitutions  re¬ 
lating  to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclefiaftical  and 
military  governments  :  this  contained  the  fubftaiice  of 
his  Wealth  of  Nations.  In  delivering  his  lc£liires  he 
truiled  almofl:  entirely  to  extemporary  elocution :  his 
manner  was  plain  and  unaff("<5Icd,  and  he  never  failed  to 
intereft  his  hearers.  His  reputation  foon  rofe  very  high, 
and  many  ftiidents  reforted  to  the  univerfity  merely  up¬ 
on  his  account. 

When  his  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hume  iirft  com¬ 
menced  is  uncertain,  but  it  had  ripened  into  friendfhip’ 
before  the  year  1752. 

In  1759  he  publiflied  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti¬ 
ments  ;  a  work  which  defervedly  extended  his  reputa¬ 
tion  :  for,  though  feveral  of  its  corclufions  be  ill- 
founded,  it  mufl:  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  finguTar  ef¬ 
fort  of  invention,  ingenuity,  and  fubtilty.  Befides,  it 
contains  a  great  mixture  of  important  truth  ;  and,  tho* 
the  author  has  fometimes  been  milled,  he  has  had  the 
merit  of  direding  the  attention  of  philofophers  to  a 
view  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  in  a  great 
meafure  efcaped  their  notice.  It  abounds  everywhere 
with  the  purefl:  and  mod  elevated  maxims  concerning 
the  pradical  condii6l  of  life  ;  and  when  the  fubjeft  oF 
his  wmrk  leads  him  to  addrefs  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  of  his  illuftrations,  the 
richnefs  and  fluency  of  his  eloquence,  and  theikill  wltK 
A  wliicb 
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•  wlilcli  he  wins  the  attention  and  commands  the  paflions 
oi  his  readers,  leave  him  among  our  Britifh  moraliils 
without  a  rival, 

^  Towards  the  end  of  1763  Dr  Smith  received  an  in- 
vitation  from  Mr  Charles  T^owiifend  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels;  and  the  liberal 
terms  in  which  this  propofal  was  made  induced  him  to 
refign  his  office  at  Glalgow.  He  joined  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  at  London  early  in  the  year  1764,  and  fet 
out  with  him  for  the  continent  in  the  month  of  March 
following.  After  a  flay  of  about  ten  days  at  Paris, 
they  proceeded  to  Thoiiloufe,  where  they  fixed  their 
relidence  for  about  1 8  months ;  thence  they  went 
by  a  pretty  extenfive  route  through  tlicfouth  of  France 
to  Geneva,  where  they  palfed  two  months.  About 
Chriflmas  1765  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  remained 
there  till  Odfober  following.  The  fociety  in  which 
Dr  Smith  paffed  thefe  ten  months  may  be  conceived  in 
confequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Hume,  Tur¬ 
got,  Quefnai,  Necker,  D’Alembeit,  Helvetius,  Mar- 
niontel,  Madame  Riccoboni,  were  among  the  number 
of  his  acquaintances ;  and  fome  of  them  he  continued 
trver  after  to  reckon  among  the  number  of  his  friends. 
In  Odfober  1766  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  returned  to 
England, 

^  Ur  Smith  fpent  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  with 
his  mother  at  Kirkaldy,  occupied  habitually  in  intenfe 
fludy,  but  unbending  his  mind  at  times  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  fome  of  his  old  fchoolfcllows,  who  fiill  continued 
to  refide  near  the  place  of  their  birth.  In  1776  he 
publiflied  his  Inquiry  ttito  the  Nature  ami  Caufes  of  the 
IVealtk  of  Nations ;  a  book  fo  unlvcrfally  known,  that 
any  panegyric  on  it  would  be  ufelefs.  The  variety,  im¬ 
portance,  and  (may  we  not  add)  novelty,  of  the  infoi"- 
mation  which  it  contains  ;  the  Ikill  and  comprehenfive- 
iiefs  of  mind  difplayed  in  the  arrangement;  the  admi¬ 
rable  ilhillratioiis  with  which  it  abounds  ;  together  with 
a  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  which  makes  it  intelligible 
to  all—render  it  unquelHonably  the  mod  perfea  work 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  general  principles  of  any 
branch  of  Icgiflation. 

He  fpent  the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  London, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  fociety  of  fome  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent  men  of  the  age  :  but  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
jyjS,  in  confequence  of  having  been  appointed,  at  the 
requell  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  one  of  the  commif- 
fioneis  of  the  ciiiloms  in  Scotland.  Here  he  fpent  the 
lad  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  an  affluence  which  was 
more  than  equal  to  all  his  wants.  But  his  ftiidies  feem- 
ed  entirely  fufpended  till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  re- 
iminded  him,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  what  he  yet  owed 
to  the  public  and  to  his  own  fame  The  principal  mate- 
rials  of  the  works  which  he  had  announced  had  lonir 
ago  been  colleaed,  and  little  probably  was  wanting  but 
a  few  years  of  health  and  retirement  to  complete  them. 
The  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Edinburgh  in  1 784,  together  with  that  of  his  confin 
Mifs  Douglas  in  1788,  contributed  to  frullrate  tbefe 
^rojefts.  1  hey  had  been  tl.-e  objefts  of  his  affedtion 
for  more  than  60  years,  and  in  their  Society  he  had  en- 
^yed  from  his  infancy  all  that  he  ever  knew  of  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  a  family.  He  was  now  alone  and  help- 
lefs  ;  and  though  he  bore  his  lofs  with  equanimity,  and 
regained  apparently  his  former  cheerfulnefs,  yet  his 
Ecalth  and  ilrength  gradually  declined  tiU  the  period  of 
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his  death,  which  happened  in  July  1790.  Some  days 
before  his  death  he  ordered  all  his  papers  to  be  burnt 
except  a  few  effirys,  which  have  fince  been  publiflied,  , 
Of  the  originality  and  comprehenfivenefs  ol  his  views; 
the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  correanefs  of  liis  Infor¬ 
mation  ;  the  incxhauftible  fertility  of  his  inventioii-^he 
has  left  behind  him  lalling  monuments.  To  his  private 
worth,  the  moft  certain  of  ail  teftlnionies  may  be  found 
in  that  confidence,  refpeft,  and  attachment,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  He 
was  habitually  abfent  in  converfation,  and  was  apt 
when  he  fpoke  to  deliver  his  ideas  in  the  fonn  of  a  lec¬ 
ture.  He  was  rarely  known  to  ftart  a  new  topic  him- 
felf,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  thole  topics  that  were 
introduced  by  others.  In  his  external  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  there  was  nothing  uncommon.  When  perfedly  at 
cafe,  and  when  warmed  with  converfation,  his  geftures 
were  animated  and  not  ungraceful;  and  in  the  fociety 
of  thofe  he  loved,  his  features  were  often  brightened  by 
a  fmile  of  Inexpreflible  benignity.  In  the  company  of 
ftrangers,  his  tendency  to  abfeBce,  and  perhaps  Hill  more 
his  confeioufnefs  of  that  tendency,  rendered  his  manners 
fomewhat  embarrafled  ;  an  effea:  which  was  probably 
not  a  little  heightened  by  thofe  fpeculative  ideas  of  pro¬ 
piety  which  his  recliife  habits  tended  at  once  to  per¬ 
fect  in  his  conception,  and  to  diininifh  lus  power  of  re¬ 
alizing. 

SMITHIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dtadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order, 
Papilionacea.  The  calyx  is  monopliyllous  and  belabia- 
ted  ;  the  corolla  winged  ;  the  Icgiimen  incloftd  in  the 
calyx,  with  three  or  four  joints,  and  contain  as  many 
feeds,  vyhich  are  fmooth,  comprefled,  and  kidney-fhaped. 
There  is  only  one  fpccies,  viz.  the  thonina. 

SMITZ  (  Gafpar),  who,  from  painting  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Magdalens,  was  called  Alrgdalen  Smithy  was  a 
Dutch  painter,  who  came  to  England  foon  after  the 
Reftoration.  For  thefe  portrait  fat  a  woman  that  he 
^  kept,  and  called  his  wife.  A  lady,  whom  he  had  taught 
to  draw,  took  him  with  her  to  Ireland,  where  he  paint¬ 
ed  fmall  portraits  in  oil,  had  great  bufmefs,  and  high 
prices.  His  flowers  and  fruit  were  fo  much  admirt’d, 
that  one  bunch  of  grapes  fold  there  for  L.  40.  In  his 
Magdalens  lie  generally  introduced  a  thillle  on  the  fore 
ground.  He  had  ieveral  fcholars,  particularly  Maubert, 
and  one  Gawdy  of  Exeter.  Yet,  notwithftanding  his 
fuccefs,  he  died  poor  in  Ireland  in  1707. 

SMI  1  IlLRY,  a  fniith’s  fliop ;  alfo  the  art  of  a  fmith, 
by  which  Iron  is  wrought  into  any  fhape  by  means  of 
fire,  hammering,  filing,  &c. 

SMITING-line,  in  a  fiiip,  is  a  fmall  rope  faftened 
to  the  mizen-yard-arm,  below  at  the  deck,  and  is  always 
furled  up  with  the  mizen-fail,  even  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  yard,  and  thence  it  comes  down  to  the  poop 
Its  life  is  to  loofe  the  mizen-fail  without  ftrlking  down 
the  yard,  which  is  eafily  done,  becaufe  the  mizen-fail  is 
furled  up  only  with  rope-yarns ;  and  therefore  when 
this  rope  IS  pulled  hard,  it  breaks  all  the  rope-yarns, 
and  fo  the  fail  falls  down  of  Itfelf.  The  failor’s  phrafe  is 
Jmttethe  rnhzen  (whence  this  rope  takes  its  name),  that  is! 
hale  by  this  rope  that  the  fail  may  fall  down. 

^  SMOKE,  a  denfe  elaitic  vapour,  arillng  from  burn¬ 
ing  bodies.  As  this  vapour  is^extremely  difagreeable 
to  the  fenfes,  and  often  prejudicial  to  the  health,  man- 
3  *  kind 
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Smok?.  kind  Lave  fallen  upon  feveral  contrivances  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  fire,  without  being  annoyed  by  fmoke.  '^J^he 
moil  univerfal  of  thefe  contrivances  is  a  tube  leading 
from  the  chamber  in  which  the  fire  is  kindled  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  through  which  the  fmoke  afceiids, 
arid  is  difperfed  into  the  atmofphere.  7'hefe  tubes  are 
called  chimneys ;  which,  when  conftrufled  in  a  proper 
manner,  carry  off  the  fmoke  entirely  ;  but,  when  im¬ 
properly  conftrudted,  they  carry  off  the  fmoke  imper- 
ieflly,  to  tlR\  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.  As 
0111*  mafons  at  prefent  feem  to  have  a  very  imperfedl 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  chimneys  ought  to 
be  built,  vve  can  hardly  perform  a  more  acceptable  fer- 
vice  to  the  public  than  to  point  ont  the  manner  in 
w^hich  they  ought  to  be  conftru£ted,  fo  as  to  cairy  off 
the  fmoke  entirely  ;  as  well  as  to  explain  the  caufes 
from  which  the  defefls  fo  often  complained  of  generally 
proceed,  and  the  method  of  removing  them. 

^ranfa€lhns  Tliofc  who  would  be  acquainted  with  this  fubjefl, 
i>f  the  Ame-  ffoiild  begin  by  confidering  on  what  principle  fmoke 
rtcan  Philo-  afeends  in  any  chimney.  At  firff  many  are  apt  to  think 
chtyT  °  fmoke  is  in  its  nature,  and  of  itfelf,  fpecifically 

lighter  than  air,  and  rifes  in  it  for  the  fame  rcafon  that 
cork  rifes  in  water.  Thefe  fee  no  oaufe  why  fmoke 
fhould  not  rife  in  the  chimney  though  the  room  be  ever 
fo  clofe.  Others  think  there  is  a  power  in  chimneys  to 
draw  up  the  fmoke,  and  that  there  are  different  forms 
of  chimneys  which  afford  more  or  lefs  of  this  power, 
Thefe  amufe  themfelves  with  fearching  For  the  bell  torm. 
The  equal  dimen fions  of  a  funnel  in  its  whole  length  is 
not  thought  artificial  enough,  and  it  is  made,  for  fancied 
reafons,  fometimes  tapering  and  narrowing  from  below 
upwards,  and  fometimes  the  contrary.  See.  Sec,  A 
fimple  experiment  or  two  may  ferve  to  give  more  cor- 
re6l  ideas.  Having  lighted  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  plunge  the 
Item  to  the  bottom  of  a  decanter  half  filled  with  cold 
■water;  then  putting  a  rag  over  tlie  bowl,  blow  through 
it,  and  make  the  fmoke  defeend  in  the  ftem  of  the  pipe, 
from  the  end  of  which  it  will  rife  in  bubbles  through 
the  water  ;  and  being  thus  cooled,  will  not  afterwards 
rife  to  go  out  through  the  neck  of  the  decanter,  but  re¬ 
main  fpreading  itfelf  and  refting  on  the  furface  of  the 
water.  This  fhows  that  fmoke  is  really  heavier  than 
air,  and  that  it  is  carried  upwards  only  when  attached 
to  or  a£led  upon  by  air  that  is  heated,  and  thereby’  riw 
refied  and  rendered  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  air  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

Smoke  being  rarely  feen  but  in  company  with  heat¬ 
ed  air,  and  its  upward  motion  being  vifible,  though  that 
of  the  rarefied  air  that  drives  it  is  not  fo,  has  naturally- 
given  rife  to  the  error.  It  is  now  well  known  that  air 
j8  a  fluid  which  has  weight  as  well  as  others,  though 
about  800  times  lighter  than  water ;  that  heat  makes 
the  particles  of  air  recede  from  each  other,  and  take  up 
more  fpace,  fo  that  the  fame  weight  of  air  heated  will 
have  more  bulk  than  equal  weights  of  cold  air  which 
may  furround  it,  and  in  that  cafe  muff  rife,  being  forced 
upwards  by  fucli  colder  and  heavier  air,  which  preffes 
to  get  under  it  and  take  its  place.  That  air  is  fo  ra¬ 
refied  or  expanded  by  heat,  may  be  proved  to  their  com- 
piehenfion  by  a  lank  blown  bladder,  which  laid  before 
a  fire,  will  foon  fwell,  grow  tight,  and  burft. 

Another  experiment  may  be  to  take  a  glafs  tube 
ccccLxxi  diameter,  and  t2  inches  long,  open  at 

tg.  I.  *  ends>  and  fixed  upright  on  legs  fb  that  it  need  not 


be  handled,  for  the  hands  might  warm  it.  At  the  end  Smtie. 
of  a  quill  fallen  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  finefl  light  fila- 
ment  of  filk,  fo  that  it  may  be  held  either  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  or  under  the  lower  end,  your 
warm  hand  being  at  a  dlllance  by  the  length  of  the 
quill.  If  there  were  any  motion  of  air  through  the 
tube,  it  would  manifeil  itfelf  by  its  effedl  011  the  filk^ 
but  if  the  tube  and  the  air  in  it  are  of  the  fame  tempe¬ 
rature  with  the  furiounding  air,  tlieie  will  be  no  fuch 
motion,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  tube,  whether 
crooked  or  lliaight,  narrow  below  and  widening  up¬ 
wards,  or  the  contrary,  the  air  in  it  will  be  quiefeent. 

Warm  the  tube,  and  you  will  find  as  long  as  it  continues 
warm,  a  conftant  current  of  air  entering  below  and  paf- 
fing  up  tlirough  it  till  difeharged  at  the  top  ;  becaiife 
the  warmth  of  the  tube  being  communicated  to  the  air 
it  contains,  rarefies  that  air,  and  makes  it  lighter  than 
the  air  without;  which  therefore  preffes  in  below,  forces 
it  upwards,  follows  and  takes  its  place,  and  is  rarefied 
in  its  turn.  And,  without  warming  the  tube,  if  you 
hold  under  it  a  knob  of  hot  iron,  the  air  thereby  heat¬ 
ed  will  rife  and  fill  the  tube,  going  out  at  its  top  ;  and 
this  motion  in  the  tube  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
knob  remains  hot,  becaufe  the  air  entering  the  tube  be¬ 
low,  is  heated  and  rarefied  by  paffing  near  and  over  that 
knob. 

That  this  motion  is  produced  merely  by  the  difference 
of  fpecific  gravity  between  the  fluid  within  and  that 
without  the  tube,  and  not  by  any  fancied  form  of  the 
tube  itfelf,  may  appear  by  plunging  it  into  water  con¬ 
tained  in  a  glafs  jar  a  foot  deep,  through  which  fuch 
motion  might  be  feen,  The  water  within  and  without 
the  tube  being  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  balance 
each  other,  and  both  remain  at  reft.  But  take  out  the 
tube,  ftop  its  bottom  with  a  finger,  and  fill  it  with  olive 
oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water;  then  ftopping  the 
top,  place  it  as  before,  its  lower  end  under  water,  its 
top  a  very  little  above.  As  long  as  you  keep  the  bot¬ 
tom  flopped  the  fluids  remain  at  reft ;  but  the  moment 
it  is  unftopt,  the  heavier  enters  below,  forces  up  the 
lighter,  and  takes  its  place :  and  the  motion  then 
ceafes,  merely  becaufe  the  new  fluid  cannot  be  fuccef- 
fively  made  lighter,  as  air  may  be  by  a  warm  tube. 

In  fadl,  no  form  of  the  funnel  of  a  chimney  has  any 
ftiare  in. its  operation  or  effedl  refpedting  fmoke  except 
its  height.  'I  he  longer  the  funnel,  if  cre^l,  the  greater 
its  force  when  filled  with  heated  and  rarefied  air  to 
draw  in  below  and  drive  up  the  fmoke,  if  one  may,  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  ufe  the  expreflion  draw,  when 
In  fadt  it  is  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  furiounding  at¬ 
mofphere  that  preffes  to  enter  the  funnel  below,  and  fo 
drives  up  before  it  the  fmoke  and  warm  air  it  meets 
with  in  its  paffage. 

What  is  it  then  which  makes  a  fmoky  chimney,  that 
is,  a  chimney  which,  iiiftead  of  conveying  up  all  the 
fmoke,  dilcharges  a  part  of  it  into  tire  room,  offending 
the  eyes  and  damaging  the  furniture  ? 

The  caufes  of  this  effedl  may  be  reduced  to  alne^  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  otlier,  and  therefore  requiring  different 
remedies- 

I.  Smoky  chimneys  in  a  new  houfe  are  fuch  frequently 
from  mere  want  of  air.  The  workmanship  of  the  rooms 
being  all  good,^  and  juft  out  of  the  workman's  hands,  the 
joints  of  the  boards  of  the  flooring,  and  ot  the  pannels 
of  wainfeotting,  are  all  true  and  tight  y  the  more  fo  as 
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Smoke,  the  walls,  perhaps  ftot  yet  thoroughly  <!ry,  prefefve  a 
-•nr—  dampnefs  ih  the  air  of  the  room  which  keeps  the  wood¬ 
work  fwellcd  and  clofe.  The  dooi;8  and  the  fafhes  too, 
being  worked  with  truth,  fhut  with  eka£fnefs,  fo  that 
the  room  is  as  tight  as  a  fnufF-box,  no  pafTage  being 
left  open  for  air  to  enter  except  the  key-hole,  and  even 
that  is  fometimes  covered  by  a  little  dropping  fliutter. 

Now  if  fmoke  cannot  rife  but  as  connected  with  rare¬ 
fied  air,  and  a  column  of  fuch  air,  fiippofe  it  filling  the 
funnel,  cannot  rife  unlefs  other  air  be  admitted  to  fup- 
ply  its  place  ;  and  if  therefore  no  current  of  air  enter 
the  opening  of  the  chinuiey — there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  fmoke  from  coming  out  into  the  room.  If  the  motion 
upwards  of  the  air  in  a  chimney  that  is  freely  fiipplied 
be  obferved  by  the  lifmg  of  the  fmoke  or  a  feather  in 
it,  and  it  beiteonfidered  that  in  the  time  fuch  feather 
takes  in  rifing  from  the  hre  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
a  column  of  air  equal  to  the  content  of  the  funnel  mull 
be  difeharged,  and  an  equal  quantity  fiipplied  from  the 
room  below,  it  will  appear  abfolutely  impofiible  that 
this  operation  fhould  go  on  if  the  tight  room  is  kept 
fliut ;  for  were  tliere  any  force  capable  of  drawing  con- 
flantly  fo  much  air  out  of  it,  it  mull  foon  be  exhaiifled 
like  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  no  animal  could 
live  in  it.  Thofe  therefore  who  flop  every  crevice  in  a 
room  to  prevent  the  admifTion  of  frefli  air,  and  yet  would 
have  their  chimney  carry  up  the  fmoke,  require  incon- 
fiflencies,  and  expe<5l:  impolTibilities^  Yet  under  this  fi- 
tuation  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  owner  of  a  new 
hoLife  in  dcfpair,  and  ready  to  fell  it  for  much  lefs  than 
it  coft  ;  conceiving  it  uninhabitable  becaufe  not  a  chim- 
Uey  in  any  one  of  its  rooms  wull  carry  off  the  fmoke 
unlefs  a  door  or  window  be  left  open.  Much  ex- 
pence  has  alfo  been  made  to  alter  and  amend  new  chim¬ 
neys  which  had  really  no  fault  :  in  one  lioufe  particu¬ 
larly  which  Dr  Franklin  knew  that  belonged  to  a  no¬ 
bleman  in  Weftminfler,  that  expence  amounted  to  no 
lefs  than  L.  300,  after  his  houfe  had  been,  as  he  thought, 
hnifhed  and  all  charges  paid.  And  after  all,  feveral  of 
the  alterations  were  ineffedlual,  for  want  of  underftand- 
ing  the  true  principles. 

Remedies.  When  you  find  on  trial  that  opening  the 
door  or  a  window  enables  the  chimney  to  carry  up  all 
the  fmoke,  you  may  be  fure  that  want  of  air  from  with¬ 
out  was  the  caufe  of  its  fmoking.  “  I  fay  from  with- 
vut  (adds  Dr  Franklin),  to  guard  you  againft  a  com¬ 
mon  rnillake  of  thofe  who  may  tell  you  the  room  is 
large,  contains  abundance  ©f  air  fufficient  to  fupply  any 
chimney,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  the  chimney 
wants  air.  Thefe  reafoners  are  ignorant  that  the  large- 
uefs  of  a  room,  if  tight,  is  in  this  cafe  of  fmall  import¬ 
ance,  fince  it  cannot  part  with  a  chimney  full  of  its  air 
without  occafioning  fo  much  vacuum;  which  it  requires 
a  great  force  to  and  could  not  be  borne  if  ef- 

ft-aed.’’ 

It  appearing  plainly  then,  that  fome  of  the  outward 
air  mull  be  admitted,  the  quellion  will  be,  how  much  is 
abfolutely  necefl'ary  ?  for  you  would  avoid  admitting 
more,  as  being  contrary  to  one  of  your  intentions  in 
having  a  fire,  viz.  that  of  warming  your  room.  To 
difeover  this  quantity,  ihut  the  door  gradually  while  a 
middling  fire  is  burning,  till  you  find  that  before  it  is 
quite  fhut  the  fmoke  begins  to  come  out  into  the  room  ; 
then  open  it  a  little  till  you  perceive  the  fmoke  comes 
out  no  longer.  There  hold  the  door,  and  obferve  the  utility  ; 


width  of  the  open  crevice  between  the  edge  of  the  door  ^moke. 
and  the  rabbet  it  fhould  fhut  into.  Suppofe  the  di-  ^  ▼ 

fiance  to  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  door  eight  feet  high; 
you  find  thence  that  your  room  requires  an  entrance 
for  air  equal  in  area  to  96  half  inches,  or  48  fquarc 
inches,  or  a  pafTage  of  6  inches  by  8.  This,  however, 
is  a  large  fuppofition  ;  there  being  few  chimney^s  that^ 
having  a  moderate  opening  and  a  tolerable  height  of 
funnel,  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  crevice  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  :  Dr  Franklin  found  a  fquare  of  G 
by  6,  or  36  fquare  inches,  to  be  a  pretty  good  medium 
that  will  ferve  for  mod  chimneys.  High  funnels  with, 
fmall  and  low  openings  may  indeed  be  fup plied  through 
a  lefs  fpace ;  becaufe,  for  reafons  that  will  appear  here¬ 
after,  the  force  of  levity,  if  one  may  fo  fpeak,  being 
greater  in  fuch  funnels,  the  cool  air  enters  the  room 
with  greater  velocity,  and  confequently  more  enters  in 
the  fame  time.  This,  however,  has  its  limits  ;  for  ex¬ 
perience  (hows,  that  no  increafed  velocity  fo  occafioried 
has  made  the  admiffion  of  air  through  the  key-holc 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  through  an  open  door,  though 
through  the  door  the  current  moves  (lowly,  and  through 
the  key-hole  with  great  rapidity. 

It  remains  then  to  be  confidered,  how  and  where 
this  necefiary  quantity  of  air  from  without  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  fo  as  to  be  lead  inconvenient :  for  if  at  the  doOr, 
left  fo  much  open,  the  air  thence  proceeds  diredlly  to 
the  chimney,  and  in  its  way  comes  cold  to  your  back 
and  heels  as  you  fit  before  your  fire.  If  you  keep  the 
door  (hut,  and  raife  a  little  the  fa(h  of  your  window, 
you  feel  the  fame  inconvenience.  Various  have  beea 
the  contrivances  to  avoid  this  ;  fuch  as  bringing  in  fre(h 
air  through  pipes  in  the  jams  of  the  chimney,  which 
pointing  upwards  (hould  blow  the  fmoke  up  the  funnel;, 
opening  pafTages  into  the  funnel  above,  to  let  in  air  for 
the  fame  piirpofe.  But  thefe  produce  an  efFe(fl  con¬ 
tra?  y  to  that  intended  ;  for  as  it  is  the  condant  current 
of  air  palling  from  the  room  through  the  opening  of 
the  chimney  into  the  funnel  which  prevents  the  fmoke 
from  coming  out  into  the  room,  if  you  fupply  the  funnel 
by  other  means  or  In  other  ways  with  the  air  which  it 
wants,  and  efpecially  if  that  air  be  cold,  you  diminilh  the 
force  of  that  current,  and  the  fmoke  in  its  efforts  to  en¬ 
ter  the  room  finds  lefs  refidance. 

7  he  wanted  air  mud  then  indifpenfably  be  admitted’ 
into  the  room,  to  fupply  what  goes  off  through  the 
opening  of  the  chimney.  M.  Gauger,  a  very  ingenious', 
and  intelligent  French  writer  on  the  fiibjed,  propofes 
with  judgment  to  admit  it  above  the  opening  of  the 
chimney  ;  and  to  prevent  inconvenience  fiom  its  cold- 
nefs,  he  direas  that  it  may  be  fo  made,  that  it  (hail 
pafs  in  its  entrance  through  winding  cavities  made  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  back  and  fides  of  the  fire-place,  and  un¬ 
der  the  iron  hearth- plate  ;  in  which  cavities  it  will  be 
warmed,  and  even  heated,  foas  to  contribute  much,  in¬ 
dead  of  cooling,  to  the  warming  of  the  room.  ITis 
invention  is  excellent  In  itfelf,  and  may  be  ufed  with, 
advantage  in  building  new  houfes ;  becaufe  the  chim¬ 
neys  may  then  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  admit  conveniently 
the  cold  air  to  enter  fuch  pafTages  ;  but  in  houfes  built 
without  fuch  views,  the  chimneys  are  often  fo  fituated 
as  not  to  afford  that  convenience  without  great  and  ex- 
penfive  alterations.  Eafy  and  cheap  methods,  though 
not  quite  fo  pcrfeid  in  themfelves,  are  of  more  general 


and  fuch  aie  the  following. 
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Smokf.  In  all  rooms  where  there  Is  a  fire,  the  body  of  air 
warmed  and  rarefied  before  the  chimney  is  continually 
changing  place,  and  making  room  tor  other  air  that  is 
to  be  warrried  in  its  turn.  Part  of  it  enters  and  goes 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  reft  rifes  and  takes  place  near 
the  ceiling.  If  the  room  be  lofty,  that  warm  air  re- 
mains  above  oiir  heads  as  long  as  it  continvies  warm, 
and  we  are  little  benefited  by  it,  becaufe  it  does  not 
defeend  till  it  is  cooler,  p'cw  can  imagine  the  difference 
of  climate  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  fiich  a 
room,  who  have  not  tried  it  by  the  thermometer,  oi  by 
going  up  a  ladder  till  their  heads  are  near  the  ceiling. 
It  IS  then  among  this  warm  air  that  the  wanted  (quan¬ 
tity  of  outward  air  is  beft  admitted,  with  which  being 
mixed,  its  coldnefs  is  abated,  and  its  inconvenience  di- 
miiiiftied  fo  as  to  become  fcarce  obfervable.  This  may 
be  eafily  done  by  drawing  down  about  an  inch  the  upper 
fafh  of  a  window  ;  or,  if  not  moveable,  by  cutting  fuch 
a  crevice  through  its  frame  ;  in  both  which  cafes  it  will 
be  w'ell  to  place  a  thin  flielf  of  the  length  to  conceal 
the  opening,  and  doping  upwards,  to  dire6l  the  entering 
air  horizontally  along  and  under  the  ceiling.  In  fome 
houfes  the  air  may  be  admitted  by  fuch  a  crevice  made 
m  the  vvainfeot,  cornice,  or  plaftering,  neai  the  ceiling 
and  over  the  opening  of  the  chimney.  1  his,  if  pradii- 
cable,  is  to  be  chofen,  becaufe  the  entering  cold  air 
will  there  meet  with  the  warmeft  rifing  air  from  before 
the  fire,  and  be  fooneft  tempered  by  the  mixture.  The 
Fig.  a.  fame  kind  of  fhelf  fhould  alio  be  placed  here.  Another 
way,  and  not  a  very  difficult  one,  is  to  take  out  an  up¬ 
per  pane  of  glafs  in  one  of  your  falhes,  fet  it  in  a  tin 
frame,  giving  it  two  fpringing  angular  fides,  and  then 
replacing  it,  with  hinges  below  on  which  it  may  be 
turned  to  open  more  or  lefs  above.  It  will  then  have 
the  appearance  of  an  internal  fley-light.  By  draw  ing 
this  pane  in,  more  or  lefs,  you  may  admit  what  air  you 
find  necefiary.  Its  pofition  will  naturally  throw  that 
air  up  and  along  the  ceiliny.  This  is  v^'hat  is  called  in 
France  a  IVas  \Jl  dos  ?  As  this  is  a  German  qiieftion, 
the  invention  is  probably  of  that  nation,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  frequent  adding  of  that  queftion  when  it 
firft  appeared.  In  England  feme  have  of  late  years 
cut  a  round  hole  about  five  inches  diameter  in  a  pane 
of  the  fafh  and  jdaced  agaiiift  it  a  circular  plate  of  tin 
hung  on  an  axis,  and  cut  into  vanes;  which,  being  fepa' 
rately  bent  a  little  obliquely,  are  adled  upon  by  the  en¬ 
tering  air,  fo  as  to  force  the  plate  continually  round 
like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  admits  the  outward 
air,  and  by  the  eontinual  whirling  of  the  vanes,  does 
/  in  foine  degree  difperfe  it.  The  noife  only  is  a  little 
inconvenient. 

2.  A  fecond  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of  chimneys  is, 
their  openings  in  the  room  being  too  large ;  that  is,  too 
wide,  tbo  high,  or  both.  Architedfs  in  general  have  no 
other  ideas  of  proportion  in  the  opening  of  a  chimney 
than  what  relate  to  fymmetry  and  beauty  refpeding 
the  dimenfions  of  the  room  ;  while  its  true  proportion 
refpedling  its  fuiidlion  and  utility  depends  on  quite 
other  principles  ;  and  they  might  as  properly  propor¬ 
tion  the  ftep  ill  a  ftaircafe  to  the  height  of  the  ftory, 
inftead  ot  the  natural  elevation  of  mens  legs  in  mount¬ 
ing.  The  proportion  then  to  be  regarded,  is  w^hat  re¬ 
lates  to  the  height  of  the  funnel.  For  as  the  funnels 
in  the  different  ftories  of  a  houfe  are  neceffarily  of  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  or  lengths,  that  from  the  loweft  floor  be¬ 


ing  the  higheft  or  longeft,  and  thofe  of  the  other  floors  Smoke, 
fliortcr  and  ft  orter,  till  w^e  we  come  to  thofe  in  the 
garrets,  which  are  of  courfe  tl^  fhorteft  ;  and  the  force 
of  draft  being,  as  already  faid,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  funnel  filled  with  rarefied  air,  and  a  current 
of  air  from  the  room  into  the  chimney,  lufficieni  to  fill 
the  opening,  being  neceffary  to  oppole  and  prevent  the 
fmoke  from  coming  out  into  the  loom;  it  follovv’^s,  that  the 
openings  oF  the  longeft  funnels  may  be  larger,  and  that 
thofe  ot  the  fliorter  funnels  fhould' be  fmaller.  For  if 
there  be  a  large  opening  to  a  chimney  that  does  not 
drawftrongly,  thefunnel  may  happen  to  be  furnifhedwlth 
the  air  w  hich  it  demands  by  a  partial  current  entering  on 
one  fide  of  the  opening,  and  leaving  the  other  fide  free 
ot  any  oppofing  current,  may  permit  the  fmoke  to  IfTue 
there  into  the  room.  Much  too  of  the  force  of  draft 
in  a  funnel  depends  on  the  degree  of  rarefa£llon  in  the 
air  it  conUiins,  and  that  depends  on  the  nearnefs  to  the 
fire  of  its  paftage  in  entering  the  funnel.  If  it  ean 
enter  far  from  the  fire  on  each  fide,  or  far  above  the 
fire,  in  a  wude  or  high  opening,  it  receives  little  heat  in 
pafiing  by  the  fire,  and  the  contents  of  the  funnel  are  by 
thofe  means  lefs  oifierent  in  levity  from  the  furrounding 
atmofphere,  and  its  force  in  drawing  confequently  weak¬ 
er.  Hciice  if  too  large  an  opening  be  given  to  chim¬ 
neys  in  upper  rooms,  thofe  rooms  will  be  fmoky  ;  On 
the  other  hand,  if  too  finall  openings  be  given  fo  chim¬ 
neys  in  the  lower  rooms,  the  entering  air  operating  too 
diredfly  and  violently  on  the  fire,  and  afterwards  ftrengih- 
eiiing  the  draft  as  it  afeends  the  funnel,  will  conlume 
the  fuel  too  rapidly. 

Rrmedy*  As  different  cireuniftanccs  frequently  mix 
themfelves  in  tlicfe  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  give  preeffe 
dimenfions  for  the  openings  of  all  chimneys.  Our  fa¬ 
thers  made  them  generally  much  too  large ;  we  have 
leffened  them  ;  but  they  are  often  ftill  of  greater  dimen¬ 
fions  than  they  fhould  be,  the  human  eye  not  being  ea- 
fily  reconciled  to  fudden  and  great  changes.^  If  you 
fufpedl  that  your  ehimney  fmokes  from  the  too  great 
dimenfion  oF  its  opening,  contraft  it  by  placing  move- 
able  boards  fo  as  to  lower  and  narrow  it  gradually 
till  you  find  the  fmoke  no  longer  iffues  into  the  room. 

The  proportion  fo  found  wdll  be  that  which  is  proper 
for  that  chimney,  and  you  may  employ  the  bricklayer 
or  malon  to  reduce  it  accordingly.  How^ever,  as  in 
building  new^  houfes  fomething  muft  be  fometimes  ha¬ 
zarded,  F)r  Franklin  propofes  to  make  the  openings  in 
the  lower  rooms  about  3c  Inches  fquave  and  ib  deep, 
and  thofe  in  the  upper  only  1 8  inches  fqiiarc  and  not 
quite  fo  deep  ;  the  intermediate  ones  diminiihing  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  height  of  the  funnel  is  diminifhed.  In  the 
larger  openings,  billets  of  two  feet  long,  or  half  the  com¬ 
mon  length  of  cordwood,  may  be  burnt  conveniently  ; 
and  for  the  fmaller,  fuch  wood  may  be  favved  into 
thirds.  Where  coals  are  the  fuel,  the  grates  w  ill  be 
proportioned  to  the  openings.  The  fame  depth  is 
nearly  ncccfl'ary  to  all,  the  funiif^ls  being  all  made  of  a 
fize  proper  to  admit  a  ehimney-fw^eeper.  If  in  large 
and  elegant  rooms  cuftom  or  fancy  fhould  require  the 
appearance  of  a  larger  chimney,  it  may  be  formed  of 
expenfiv'e  marginal  decorations,  in  marble,  &e.  But  in 
time  perhaps,  that  w  hich  is  fitteft  in  the  nature  of  things 
may  come  to  be  thought  handfomeft. 

3.  Another  caufe  of  fmoky  chimneys  is  too  Jhort  a 
junnel  This  happens  necefl'arily  in  fome  cafes,  as  where 
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’  funnel  be  raifed  high  above  the  roof^  in  order  to  ftren'^rth- 
en  its  draft,  it  is  then  in  Ganger  of  being  blown  down, 
and  crufhing  the  roof  in  its  fall. 

^  Rewedkf,  Contrail  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  fo 
as  to  oblige  all  the  entering  air  to  pafs  through  or  "very 
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near  the  fire  ;  whereby  it  will  be  more  heated  and  rare¬ 
fied,  the  funnel  itfelf  be  more  warmed,  and  its  contents 
have  more  of  what  may  be  called  the  fojxe  of  levity,  fo 
as  to  rife  flrongly  and  maintain  a  good  draft  at  the 
opening. 

Or  you  may  in  fome  cafes,  to  advantage,  build  addi¬ 
tional  ftorics  over  the  low  building,  which  will  fupport 
a  high  funnel. 

If  the  low  building  be  ufed  as  a  kitchen,  and  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  opening  therefore  inconvenient,  a  large 
one  being  neceflary,  at  lead  when  there  are  great  din- 
neis,  for  the  free  management  ot  fo  many  cooking  uten- 
fils  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  heft  expedient  perhaps  would  be 
to  build  tw^o  more  funnels  joining  to  the  frft,  and  ha¬ 
ving  three  moderate  openings,  one  to  each  funnel,  in- 
flead  of  one  large  one.  When  there  is  occafion  to  Life 
blit  one,  the  other  two  may  be  kept  fhiit  by  flidincr 
plates,  hereafter  to  be  deferibed  ,*  and  two  or  all  ol* 
them  may  be  ufed  together  when  \vanted.  This  will 
indeed  be  an  expence,  but  not  an  ufelefs  one,  fince  your 
cooks  v/ill  w'ork  with  more  comfort,  fee  better  than  in 
a  fmoky  kitchen  what  they  are  about,  your  vlduals 
will  be  cleaner  drelTed  and  not  tafle  of  fmoke,  as  is  of¬ 
ten  the  cafe  ;  and  to  render  the  effe^  more  certain,  a 
flack  of  three  funnels  may  be  fafely  built  higher  above 
the  roof  than  a  fngle  funnel. 

The  cafe  of  too  fliort  a  funnel  is  more  general  than 
would  be  imagined,  and  often  found  where  one  w'ould 
not  expet^  it.  ^  For  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  ill-contri¬ 
ved  buildings,  inftead  of  having  a  funnel  for  each  room 
oi  fire-place,  to  bend  and  turn  the  fiiHucl  of  an  upper 
room  fo  as  to  make  it  enter  the  fide  of  another  funnel 
that  comes  from  below.  By  thefe  means  the  upper  loom 
funnel  is  n^ade  fhort  of  courfe,  fince  its  length  can  only 
be  reckoned  from  the  place  wdicre  it  enters  the  lower 
room  funnel;  and  that  funnel  is  alfo  fhortened  by  all 
the  diflance  between  the  entrance  of  the  fecond  funnel 
and  the  top  of  the  flack  :  for  all  that  part  being  readi¬ 
ly  fupplied  with  air  through  the  fecond  funnel,  adds  no 
flreno  th  to  the  draft,  efpecially  as  that  air  is  cold  when 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  fecond  chimney.  The  only  eafy 
remedy  here  is,^  to  keep  the  opening  of  that  funnel  fhut 
IB  which  there  is  no  fire, 

4.  Another  very  common  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of 
chinireys  is,  their  overpo’wering  one  (mother.  For  in- 
flance^  if  there  be  tw^o  chimneys  in  one  large  room,  and 
you  make  fires  in  both  of  them,  the  doors  and  windows 
clofe  Ihut.  you  will  find  that  the  greater  and  ftronger  fire 
fhall  overpower  the  weaker,  fi*om  the  funnel  of  which  it 
will  draw  air  down  to  fupply  its  own  demand ;  which  air 
defeending  in  the  weaker  funnel,  will  drive  down  its 
fmoke,  and  force  it  into  the  room.  If,  inftead  of  being 
in  one  room,  the  two  chimneys  are  in  two  different  rooms-, 
communicating  by  a  door,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  when¬ 
ever  that  door  is  open.  In  a  very  tight  houfe,  a 
kitchen  chimney  on  the  loweft  floor,  when  it  had  a 
great  fire  in  it,  has  been  known  to  overpower  any 
^>thcr  cliimney  in  the  houfe,  and  draw  air  and  fmoke 
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lov\  building  ,  for,  if  the  into  its  room  as  o!ten  as  the  door  communicating  with 
the  ftai  cafe  was  opened. 

Rente  y.  lake  care  that  every  room  have  the  means 
of  fupply  mg  Itfelf  from  without  with  the  am  which  its 
chlmn;  y  may  require,  fo  that  no  one  of  them  may  be 
oblioed  to  borrow  from  another,  nor  under  the  neceffity 


of  lending.  A  variety  of  tliefe  means  have  been  alreadv 
deferibed. 

5.  Another  caufe  of  fmoking  is,  ^vhen  the  tops  of  chim¬ 
neys  are  commanded  by  higher-  buildings,  or  by  a  hill,  fo 
that  the  wind  blov.ing  over  fncli  eminences  falls  like 
water  over  a  dam,  fometimes  almofl  perpendicularly  on 
the  tops  of  the  chimneys  that  lie  in  its  way,  and  beats 
down  the  fmoke  contained  in  them. 

To  illullrate  this,  let  A  (fir.  :?.)  reprefent  a  fmall 
building  at  the  fide  of  a  great  rock  B,  and  the  wind 
coming  in  the  direction  CD  ;  when  the  current  of  air 
comes  to  the  point  D.  being  hurried  forward  with  jreat 
velocity,  it  gees  a  little  forward,  but  loon  defends 
downward,  and  gradu  -Jly  1,  refleaed  more  and  more  in- 
ward,  as.reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines  EI'l.  &c.  fo 
that,  defeending  downwards  upon  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  A,  the  fmoke  is  beat  back  again  into  the  apart¬ 
It  is  evident  that  houfes  fituated  near  high  hills  or 
thick  woods  will  be  . in  fome  meafure  expofed  to  the 
Ikmc  inconvenience ;  but  it  is  likewife  plain,  that  if  a 
honfc  be  fituated  upon  the  Hope  of  a  hill  (as  at  F, 
it  will  not  be  in  any  daii.rer  of  fmoke  when 
the  wind  blows  towards  that  fide  of  the  hill  upon  which 
It  IS  fituated  ;  for  the  current  of  air  comin.r  over  the 
houfe-top  in  the  direftion  GH,  is  immedatciy  chanc/ed 
by  the  Hope  of  the  hill  to  the  dircaion  HC,  which 
powerfully  draws  the  fmoke  upward  from  the  top  of 
the  chrmney.  But  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  a  hoiife  in 
tins  fituation  will  be  liable  to  fmoke  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  hill  ;  for  the  current  of  air  comine 
downward  in  the  diredion  CH,  will  beat  downward 
on  the  chimney  F,  and  prevent  the  fmoke  from  afeend- 
ing  vyith  freedom.  The  effed  will  be  much  heioht- 
ened  if  the  doors  and  w-indows  are  chiefly  in  the  lower- 
moll  fide  of  the  houfe. 

Remedy.  That  commonly  applied  to  this  cafe  is  a 
turncap  rnade  of  tin  or  plate  iron,  covering  the  chimney 
above  and  on  three  fides,  open  on  one  fide,  turning  on 
a  Ipindle  ;  and  which  being  guided  or  coverned  by  a 
vane  always  prefeiits  Its  back  to  the  current.  This 
may  be  genei  ally  eff'eaual,  though  not  certain,  as  there 
maybe  cafes  in  which  it  will  not  fucceed.  Raifinff 
your  funnels  1!  practicable,  fo  as  their  tops  may  be  hi  d,. 
t‘i,  or  at  lead  equal,  with  the  commanding  eminence^  19, 
more  to  be  depended  on.  But  the  turning  cap,  being 
eafierartd  cheaper,  Ihould  firft  be  tried.  “If  obliged  tl 
build  in  fuch  a  fituation,  I  would  choofe  (fa^  Dr 
1-rankhn)  to  place  my  doors  on  the  fide  next  the  hill 
and  the  backs  ot  my  chimneys  on  the  fartheft  fide  •  fop 
then  the  ccftiinin  of  air  lajling  over  the  eminence,  and  of 
coiirfc  preffing  on  that  below,  and  forcing  it  to  enter 
the  Goors  or  nvas^iji^dasif^  on  that  fide,  would  tend  to 
balance  the  prefTure  down  the  chimneys,  and  leave 
the  funnels  more  free  m  the  exercife  of  their  func* 
tions.” 

6.  There  is  another  cafe  which  is  the  reverfe  of  thai 
laa  mentioned.  It  is  where  the  commanding  ^-nence 

is 
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^moVf.  Js  farther  from  the  wind  than  the  chimney  commanded. 

'  To  explain  this  a  figure  may  be  necefiary.  Suppofe 
then  a  building  whole  fide  AB  happens  to  be  expofed 
to  the  wind,  and  forms  a  kind  oF  dam  againlt  its  pro* 
grefs.  Suppofe  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direAioii  FE. 
The  air  obllruded  by  this  dam  or  building  AB  will 
like  water  prefs  and  fearch  for  pafTages  through  it;  but 
finding  none,  it  is  beat  back  with  violence,  and  fpreads 
itfelf  on  every  fide,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  curved 
lines  (?,  <?,  tf,  e.  It  will  therefore  force  itfelf  down 
the  fmall  chimney  C,  in  order  to  get  through  by  fome 
door  or  wdndow  open  on  the  other  fide  of  the  building. 
And  if  there  be  a  fire  in  fuch  chimney,  its  fmoke  is  of 
courfe  beat  down,  and  fills  the  room. 

Remedy.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  which  is  to  raife 
fuch  a  funnel  higher  than  the  roof,  fupporting  it  if  ne- 
cefiary  by  iron  bars.  For  a  tiiriicap  in  th’s  cafe  has  no 
effed,  the  dammed  up  air  prefiing  down  through  it  in 
whatever  pofition  the  wind  may  have  placed  its  open- 
ing. 

"Dr  Franklin  mentions  a  city  in  which  many  houfes 
are  rendered  fmoky  by  this  operation.  For  their  kitch¬ 
ens  being  built  behind,  and  conneded  by  a  paflage  with 
the  houfes,  and  the  tops  of  the  kitchen- chimneys  lower 
than  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  the  whole  fide  of  a  llreec 
W'hen  the  wind  blows  againll  its  back  forms  fuch  a  dam 
as  above  deferibed ;  and  the  wind  fo  obftruiFlcd  forces 
down  thofe  kitchen-chimneys  (efpeclally  when  they 
iiave  but  weak  fires  in  them)  to  pafs  through  the  paf. 
fage  and  houfe  into  the  llreet.  Kitchen  chimneys  fo 
formed  and  fituated  have  another  inconvenience.  In 
fiimmer,  if  you  open  your  upper  room  windows  for 
air,  a  light  breeze  blowing  over  your  kitchen  chiinney 
towards  the  houfe,  though  not  ftrong  enough  to  force 
down  its  fmoke  as  aforefaid,  is  fufficient  to  waft  it  into 
your  windows,  and  fill  the  rooms  with  it  ;  which,  be- 
lides  the  difagreeablenefs,  damages  your  furniture. 

7.  Chimneys,  otherwife  drawing  well,  are  fometimes 
made  to  fmoke  by  the  improper  and  inconvenient  Jituatlon 
of  a  door.  When  the  door  and  chimney  are  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  room,  if  the  door  being  in  the  corner 
is  made  to  open  againll  the  wall,  which  is  comme/n,  as 

,  being  there,  when  open,  more  out  of  the  way,  it  follows, 
that  when  the  door  is  only  opened  in  part,  a  current  of 
air  rufl\lng  in  palTes  along  the  wall  into  and  acrofs  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  and  flirts  fome  of  the  fmoke 
out  into  the  room.  This  happens  more  certainly  when 
the  door  is  fliutting,  for  then  the  force  of  the  current  is 
augmented,  and  becomes  very  inconvenient  to  thofe 
who,  wanning  therafelves  by  the  fire,  happen  to  fit  in 
its  way. 

The  remedies  are  obvious  and  eafy.  Either  put  an 
intervening  fereen  from  the  wall  round  great  part  of 
the  fireplace  ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  fhift  the 
hinges  of  your  door,  fo  as  it  may  open  the  other  way, 
and  when  open  throw  the  air  along  the  other  wall. 

8.  A  room  that  has  no  fii-e  in  its  chimney  is  fome- 
times  filled  with  fmoke  which  is  received  at  the  top  of  its 
funnel y  and  defeends  into  the  room.  Funnels  without  fires 
Ijave  an  effed  according  to  their  degree  of  coldnefs  or 
warmth  on  the  air  that  happens  to  be  contained  in  them. 
The  furrounding  atmofphere  is  frequently  changing^  its 
temperature  ;  but  ftacks  of  funnels  covered  from  winds 
and  fun  by  the  houfe  that  contains  them,  retain  a  more 
€qu.al  temperature.  If,  after  a  warm  feafon,  the  out- 
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ward  air  fiiddenly  grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnels  Smoke, 
begin  to  draw  flrongly  upward ;  that  is,  they  rarefy 
the  air  contained  in  them,  which  of  courfe  riles,  cooler 
air  enters  below  to  fupply  its  place,  is  rarefied  in  its 
turn,  and  rifes ;  and  this  operation  continues  till  the 
funnel  grows  cooler,  or  the  outward  air  warmer,  or 
both,  when  the  motion  ceafes,.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
after  a  cold  feafon  the  outward  air  fuddenly  grows  warm 
and  of  courfe  lighter,  the  air  contained  in  the  cool  fun¬ 
nels  being  heavier  defeends  into  the  room  ;  and  the 
warmer  air  which  enters  their  tops  being  cooled  in  its 
turn,  aitd  made  heavier,  continues  to  defceiid  ;  and  this 
operation  goes  on  till  tlie  funnels  are  warmed  by  the 
pafiing  of  warm  atr  thro’  them,  or  the  air  itfelf  grows 
cooler.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the 
funnels  is  nearly  equal,  the  difference  of  warmth  in  the 
air  between  day  and  night  is  fufficient  to  produce  thefe 
currents  :  the  air  will  begin  to  afeend  the  funnels  as  the 
cool  of  tlie  evening  comes  on,  and  this  current  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  perhaps  nine  or  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
when  it  begins  to  hefitate  ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  day 
approaches,  it  fets  downwards,  and  continues  fo  till  to¬ 
wards  evening,  when  it  again  hefitates  for  fome  time, 
and  then  goes  upwards  conllantly  during  the  night,  as 
before -mentioned.  Now  when  fmoke  ilTiilng  from  the 
tops  of  neighbouring  funnels  palTes  over  the  tops  of  fun- 
nets  which  are  at  the  time  drawing  downwards,  as  they 
often  are  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  fuch  fmoke  is 
of  neceffity  drawn  into  thefe  funnels,  and  defeends  with 
the  air  into  the  chamber. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  a  Hiding  plate  that  will  fiiut 
perfedly  the  offending  funnel.  Dr  Franklin  has  thus 
deferibed  it :  The  opening  of  the  chimney  is  con- 
trafted  by  brick-work  faced  with  marble  llabs  to  about 
two  feet  between  the  jams,  and  the 'breall  brought  down 
to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  hearth.  An  iron 
frame  is  placed  jull  under  the  breall,  and  extending 
quite  to  the  back  of  the  chimney,  fo  that  a  plate  of  the 
fame  metal  may  Hide  horizontally  backwards  and  for- 
wards  in  the  grooves  on  each  fide  of  the  frame.  This 
plate  is  lull  fo  large  as  to  fill  the  whole  fpace,  and  Ihut 
the  chimney  entirely  when  thriill  quite  in,  which  is  con¬ 
venient  when  there  is  no  fire.  Draw  it  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  between  its  further  edge  and  the  back  a  fpace  of 
about  two  Inches  ;  this  fpace  is  fufficient  for  the  fmoke 
to  pafs ;  and  fo  large  a  part  of  the  funnel  being  ftopt 
by  the  reft  of  the  plate,  the  paflage  of  warm  air  out  of 
the  room,  up  the  chimney,  is  obllrufted  and  retarded  ; 
and  by  thofe  means  much  cold  air  is  prevented  from  co¬ 
ming  in  through  crevices,  to  fupply  its  place.  This  ef¬ 
fect  is  made  manifell  three  ways.  i.  When  the  fire 
burns  brifldy  in  cold  weather,  the  howling  or  whiftling 
noife  made  by  the  wind,  as  it  enters  the  room  through 
the  crevices,  when  the  chimney  is  open  as  iifual,  ceales 
as  foon  as  the  plate  Is  Hid  in  to  its  proper  diftance. 

2.  Opening  the  door  of  the  room  about  half  an  inch, 
and  holding  your  hand  againll  the  opening,  ^  near  the 
top  of  the  door,  you  feel  the  cold  air  coming  in  againll 
your  hand,  but  weakly,  if  the  plate  be  in.  Let  another 
perfon  fuddenly  draw  it  out,  fo  as  to  let  the  air  of  the 
room  go  up  the  chimney,  with  its  ufual  freedom  where 
chimneys  are  open,  and  you  immediately  feel  the  cold 
air  milling  in  llrongly.  3.  If  fomething  be  fet  againlt 
the  door,  j  ah  fufficient,  when  the  plate  is  in,  to  keep 
the  door  nearly  Ihut,  by  refilling  the  preliure  ot  the 

air 
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Sir  that  would  force  It  open  :  then,  when  the  plate  Is 
— drawn  out,  the  door  will  be  forced  open  by  the  in- 
creafed  preflure  of  the  outward  cold  air  endeavouring 
to  get  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  warm  air  that  now 
pafTes  out  of  the  room  to  go  up  the  chimney.  In  our 
common  open  chimneys,  half  the  fuel  is  wafted,  and  its 
loft  ;  the  air  it  has  warmed  being  immediately 
drawn  off.” 

9.  Chimneys  which  generally  draw  well,  do  neverthe- 
Jefs  fometimes  give  fmoke  into  the  rooms.  It  being  driven 
down  by  jlrong  winds  pajfing  over  the  tops  of  their  funnels^ 
though  not  defeending  from  any  commanding  eminence. 
This  cafe  is  moft  frequent  where  the  funnel  is  Ihort  and 
the  opening  turned  from  the  wind.  It  is  the  more 
grievous,  when  it  happens  to  be  a  cold  wind  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  effeft,  becaufe  when  you  moft  want  your  fire 
you  ar6  fometimes  obliged  to  extinguifti  it.  To  un- 
derftaiid  this,  it  may  be  confidcred  that  the  rifing  light 
air,  to  obtain  a  free  iffue  froru  the  funnel,  muft  pufk  out 
of  its  way  or  oblige  the  air  that  is  over  it  to  rife.  In 
a  time  of  calm  or  of  little  wind  this  is  done  vifibly  ; 
for  we  fee  the  fmoke  that  is  brought  up  by  that  air 
rife  in  a  column  above  the  chimney  :  but  when  a  vio¬ 
lent  current  of  air,  tliat  is,  a  ftrong  wind,  paffes  over 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  its  particles  have  received  fo  much 
force,  which  keeps  them  in  a  horizontal  direftion  and 
follow  each  other  fo  rapidly,  that  the  rifing  light  air 
has  not  ftrength  fuffieient  to  oblige  them  to  quit  that 
direftion  and  move  upwards  to  permit  its  iffue. 

Remedies,  In  Venice,  the  cuftom  is  to  open  or  widen 
the  top  of  the  flue  rounding  it  in  the  true  form  of  a  fun¬ 
nel.  In  other  places  the  contrary  is  pradlifed  ;  the 
tops  of  the  flues  being  narrowed  inwards,  fo  as  to  form 
a  flit  for  the  iffue  of  the  fmoke,  long  as  the  breadth  of 
the  funnel,  and  only  four  inches  ivide.  This  feems  to 
have  been  contrived  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  entry  of 
the  wind  would  thereby  be  obftruefted.  and  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  imagined,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
rifing  warm  air  being  condenfed,  as  it  were,  in  the  nar- 
row  opening,  would  thereby  be  ftrengtliened,  fo  as  to 
overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  wind.  This,  however, 
did  not  always  fuceeed  ;  for  when  the  wdnd  was  at 
north  eaft  and  blew  frefh,  the  fmoke  was  forced  down 
by  fits  into  the  room  where  Dr  Franklin  commonly  fat, 
fo  as  to  oblige  him  to  fliift  the  fire  into  another.  The 
polition  of  the  flit  of  this  funnel  was  indeed  north-eaft 
and  fouth-weft.  Perhaps  it:  it  had  lain  acrofs  the  wind, 
the  effedft  might  have  been  different.  But  on  this\ve 
can  give  no  certainty.  It  feems  a  matter  proper  to  be 
referred  to  experiment.  Poftibly  a  turncap  might  have 
been  fervieeable,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

With  all  the  fcicnce,  liow'ever,  that  a  man  fliall  flip- 
pofe  himfelf  poffefled  of  in  this  article,  he  may  fometimes 
meet  with  cafes  that  fhall  puzzle  him.  “  I  once  lodged 
(fays  Dr  Franklin)  in  a  houfe  at  London,  which  in  a 
little  room  had  a  fingle  chimney  and  funnel.  The  open¬ 
ing  was  very  fmall,  yet  it  did  not  keep  in  the  fmoke, 
and  all  attempts  to  have  a  fire  in  this  room  were  fniit- 
kfs.^  I  could  not  imagine  the  teafon,  till  at  length  ob- 
ferying  that  the  chamber  over  it,  which  had  no  nreplace 
in  it,  was  always  filled  wdth  fraoke  when  a  fire  was  kin¬ 
dled  below',  and  that  the  fmoke  came  through  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  wainfeot ;  I  had  the  wainfeot  taken 
down,  and  difeovered  that  the  funnel  which  went  up 
behind  it  had  a  crack  many  feet  in  length,  and  wide 
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enough  to  admit  my  arm ;  a  breach  very  dangerous  with  SntMce- 
regard  to  fire,  and  occafioned  probably  by  an  apparent 
Irregular  fettling*  of  one  fide  of  the  houfe.  The  air  eii- 
tering  this  breech  freely,  deftroyed  the  drawing  force  of 
the  funnel.  The  remedy  would  have  been,  filling  up 
the  breach,  or  rather  rebuilding  the  funnel ;  but  the 
landlord  rather  chofe  to  Itop  up  the  chimney. 

Another  puzzling  cafe  I  met  wdth  at  a  friend’s 
country  houfe  near  London.  Flis  beft  room  had  a 
chimney  in  w'hich,  he  told  me,  he  never  could  have  a 
fire,  for  all  the  fmoke  came  out  into  the  room.  I  flat¬ 
tered  myfelf  1  could  eafily  find  the  caufe  and  preferibe 
the  cure.  I  had  a  fire  made  there,  and  found  it  as  he 
fald.  I  opened  the  door,  and  perceived  it  was  not 
want  of  air.  I  made  a  temporary  contraction  of  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  and  found  that  it  was  not  ita 
being  too  large  that  caufed  the  fmoke  to  iffue.  1  went 
out  and  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  :  Its  fun¬ 
nel  w'as  joined  in  the  fame  ftack  with  others ;  fome  of 
them  ftiorter,  that  drev/very  well,  and  I  faw  nothing  to 
prevent  its  doing  the  fame.  Jn  fine,  after  every  other 
examination  I  could  think  of,  I  was  obliged  to  own  the 
infufficiency  of  my  fltill.  But  my  friend,  4vho  made  no 
pretenfioii  to  fuch  kind  of  knowledge,  afterwards  difeo¬ 
vered  the  caufe  himfelf.  He  got  to  the  top  of  the  fun- 
ntl  by  a  ladder,  and  looking  down  found  It  filled  with 
twigs  and  ftraw  cemented  by  earth  and  lined  with  fea¬ 
thers.  It  feems  the  houfe,  after  being  built,  had  flood 
empty  fome  years  before  he  occupied  it ;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  fome  large  birds  had  taken  the  advantage  of 
its  retired  fituation  to  make  their  neft  there.  The  rab¬ 
bi  fli,  confiderable  in  quantity,  being  removed,  and  the 
funnel  cleared,  the  chimney  drew  well,  and  gave  fatis- 
fa&ion.” 

Chimneys  whofe  funnels  go  up  In  the  north  wall  of 
a  houfe,  and  are  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  are  not  fo 
apt  to  draw  well  as  thofe  in  a  fouth  wall;  becaufe  when 
rendered  cold  by  thofe  winds,  they  draw  downwards. 

Chimneys  inclofed  in  the  body  oF  a  houfe  are  better 
than  tUofe  whofe  funnels  are  expofed  in  cold  walls. 

Chimneys  in  flacks  are  apt  to  draw  better  than  fepa- 
rate  funnels,  becaufe  the  t  unnels  that  have  conftant  fires 
In  them  warm  the  others  in  fome  degree  that  have 
none. 

This  ingenious  machine  Is  of  German 
extraClIon  ;  and  Mefliuger,  in  his  CoUeami  of  Mechanic 
cal  Performances,  fays  it  is  very  ancient,  being  repre- 
fented  in  a  painting  at  Nurenbergh,  which  is  known  to 
be  older  than  the  year  1350. 

Its  conftruClion  Is  abundantly  fimple.  An  upright 
Iron  fpindle  GA  (fig.  5.),  placed  in  the  narrow  part 
of  the  kitchen  chimney,  turns  round  on  two  pivots  H  ^^cclxxi« 
and  I.  ^  I  he  upper  one  H  paffes  through  an  iron  bar, 
which  is  built  in  acrofs  the  chimney  ;  and  the  lower  pi¬ 
vot  I  is  of  tempered  fteel,  and  is  conical  or  pointed, 
refting  in  a  conicarbell-metal  focket  fixed  on  another 
crofs  bar.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  fpindle  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  fiy  G,  confifting  of  4,  6,  8,  or  more  thin  iron  plates, 
fet  obliquely  on  the  fpindle  like  the  fails  of  a  windmill, 
as  we  fhall  defcribe  more  particularly  by  and  by.  Near 
the  lower  end  of  the  fpindle  is  a  pinion  A,  which  works 
in  the  teeth  of  a  contrate  or  face  wheel  B,  turning  on  a 
horizontal  axis  BC.  One  pivot  of  this  axis  turns  in  a 
cock  fixed  on  the  crofs  bar,  which  fupports  the  lower 
end  of  the  upright  fpindle  HI,  and  the  other  pivot 
4  ^  turns 
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tnms  in  a  cock  fixed  on  the  fide  wall  of  the  chimney ; 
fo  that  this  axle  is  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  chimney. 
On  the  remote  end  of  this  horizontal  axle  there  is  a 
fmall  pulley  C,  having  a  deep  angular  groove.  Over 
this  pulley  there  pafles  a  chain  CDE,  in  the  lower  bight 
of  which  hangs  the  Urge  pulley  E  of  the  fpit.  'Fhis 
end  of  the  fpit  turns  loofelj  between  the  branches  of  the 
fork  of  the  rack  or  raxe  F,  but  without  reflin;r  on  It. 
This  Is  on  the  top  of  a  moveable  (land,  which  can  be 
fhifted  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  fire.  The  other 
end  turns  in  one  of  the  notches  of  another  rack.  The 
number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  A  and  wheel  B,  and  the 
diameters  o^  the  pulleys  C  and  E,  are  fo  proportioned 
that  the  fiy  G  makes  from  1 2  to  20  turn^  for  one  turn 
of  the  fpit. 

The  manner  of  opei*atIon  of  this  uferiil  machine  is 
eafily  underftood.  The  air  which  contributes  to  the 
burning  of  the  fuel,  and-paffes  through  the  midft  of  it, 
is  greatly  heated,  and  expanding  prodigioufly  in  bulk, 
becomes  lighter  than  the  neighbouring  air,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  pufhed  by  it  up  the  chimney.  In  like  manner,  all 
the  air  which  comes  near  the  fire  is  heated,  expanded, 
becomes  lighter,  and  is  driven  up  the  chimney.  This 
is  called  the  draught  or  fudtion^  but  would  with  greater 
propriety  be  termed  the  drift  of  the  chimney.  As  the 
chimney  gradually  contrails  in  its  dimenfions,  and  as 
the  fame  quantity  heated  air  pafTes  through  every 
fedion  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  the  rapidity  of  its  afeent 
mull  be  greateil  in  the  naVrowefl  place.  There  the  fly 
G  fhould  be  placed,  becaufe  It  will  there  be  expofed  to 
the  flrongefi  current.  This  air,  flriking  the  fly  vanes 
obliquely,  pufhesthem  afide,  and  thus  turns  them  round 
with  a  confiderabk  force.  If  the  joint  of  meat  is  ex- 
adly  balanced  on  the  fpit,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  re- 
fiftance  to  the  motion  of  the  fly  is  what  arifes  from  the 
fii<Sl;ion  of  the  pivots  of  the  upright  fpindle,  the  frldion 
of  the  pinion  and  wheel,  the  friftlon  of  the  pivots  of 
the  horizontal  axis,  the  friclion  of  the  fmall  end  of  the 
fpit,  and  the  fridion  of  the  chain  iu  the  two  pulleys. 
The  whole  of  this  is  but  a  mere  trifle.  But  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  confiderable  inequality  in  the  weight  of  the 
meat  on  different  fides  of  the  fpit :  there  mud  there- 
fore  be  a  fufiicient  overplus  of  force  in  the  Impulfe  of 
the  afeending  air  on  the  vanes  of  the  fly,  to  over¬ 
come  this  want  of  equilibrium  occafioned  by  the  unflril- 
fnlnefs  or  negHgence  of  the  cook.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  commonly  enough  of  power  when  the  machine  Is 
properly  conftru£fed.  The  utility  of  this  machine  v/ill, 
we  hope,  procure  us  the  indulgence  of  fome  of  our 
readers,  while  w^e  point  out  the  circumfcances  on  which 
its  performance  depends,  and  the  maxims  wEich  fiiould 
be  follow-ed  in  its  confiruflion. 

The  upward  current  of  air  is  the  moving  power,  and 
fhould  be  increafed  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  applied  in 
the  moix  advantageous  manner.  Every  thing  will  in- 
creafe  the  current  which  improves  the  draught  of  the 
chimney,  and  fecures  it  from  fmoking.  A  fmoky  chim¬ 
ney  mull  always  have  a  weak  current.  For  this  parti¬ 
cular,  therefore,  wc  refer  to  what  has  been  delivered  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  359  ;  and  in  the  article 
Smoke. 

With  refpedl  to  the  manner  of  applying  this  force,  it 
is  evident  that  the  bed  conftruaion  of  a  wnndmill  fails 
will  be  nearly  the  bed  condrudtion  for  the  fly.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufiial  theoiy  of  the  impulfe  of  fiuids, 


the  greateft  effeflive  impulfe  (that  is,  in  the  direflion  of 
the  fly's  motion)  will  be  produced  if  the  plane  of  the 
vane  be  inclined  to  the  axis  in  an  angle  0^  54  degrees 
46  minutes.  But,  fince  we  have  pronounced  this  the¬ 
ory  to  be  fo  very  defedivc,  we  had  better  take  a  deter¬ 
mination  founded  on  the  experiments  on  the  impulfe  of 
fluids  made  by  the  academy  of  Paris.  Thefe  authorlfe 
us  to  fay,  that  494-  or  5:0  degrees  will  be  the  bell  angle 
to  give  the  vane  :  but  this  mud  be  underdood  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  clofe  adjoining  to  the  axis.  The 
vane  Itfelf  mud  be  twided,  or  ^iveath-red  as  the  mill¬ 
wrights  term  it,  and  mud  be  much  more  oblique  at 
its  outer  extremity.  7'he  exadl  pofition  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  preclfion  ;  becaufe  this  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  vane  to  that  of  the 
current  of  heated  air.  This  is  fubjedl  to  no  rule,  being 
changed  according  to  the  load  on  the  jack.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  an  obliquity  of  degrees  for  the  outer  ends 
of  the  vanes  will  be  a  good  pofition  for  the  generality 
of  cafes.  Mcflinger  deferibes  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  changing  this  angle  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  vary  the 
velocdy  of  the  motion.  Each  vane  is  made  to  turn 
round  a  midrib,  wdiich  dands  out  like  a  radius  from  the 
fpindle,  and  the  vane  is  moved  by  a  ftiff  wire  attached  to 
one  of  the  corners  adjoining  to  the  axle.  Thefe  wires 
are  attached  to  a  ring  which  Hides  on  the  fpindle  like 
the  fpreader  of  an  umbrella ;  and  it  is  dopped  on  any 
part  of  the  fpindle  by  a  pin  thrud  through  a  hole  in 
the  fpindle  and  ring.  We  mention  this  briefly,  it  be¬ 
ing  eafily  underdood  by  any  mechanic,  and  but  of  little 
confequence,  becaufe  the  machine  is  not  fufceptible  of 
much  preclfion. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  an  increafe  of  the  furface  of  the 
vanes  will  increafe  the  power ;  therefore  they  fhould  oc¬ 
cupy  the  whole  fpace  of  the  circle,  and  not  confid  of 
four  narrow  arms  like  the  fails  of  a  windmill.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  many  narrow  vanes  than  a  few  broad  ones ; 
as  will  appear  plain  to  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  impulfe  of  fluids  a<fllng  obliquely.  WT  recom¬ 
mend  8  or  1 2  at  lead  ;  and  each  vane  fhould  be  fo 
broad,  that  when  the  whole  is  held  perpendicular  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  light,  no  light  lhall  come  through 
the  fly,  the  vanes  overlapping  each  other  a  very  [mail 
matter.  Wk  alfo  recommend  the  making  them  of  lliff 
plate.  Their  weight  contributes  to  the  deady  motion, 
and  enables  the  fiy,  which  has  acquired  a  confiderable 
velocity  during  a  favourable  pofition  of  things,  to  retain 
a  momentum  fuflicient  to  pull  round  the  fpit  while  the 
heavy  fide  of  the  meat  Is  rifing  from  Its  lowed  pofition. 
In  filch  a  fitnation  a  light  fly  foon  lofes  its  momentum, 
and  the  jack  daggers  under  Its  load. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  fly 
fhould  occupy  the  whole  of  that  fe£tion  of  the  vent 
where  it  is  placed.  The  vent  mud  therefore  be  brought 
to  a  round  form  in  that  place,  that  none  of  the  current 
may  pafs  ufelefsly  by  it. 

It  is  an  important  queflion  where  the  fly  fliould  be 
placed.  If  in  a  wide  part  of  the  vent,  it  will  have  a 
great  furface,  and  a(fl  by  a  long  lever  ;  but  the  current 
in  that  place  is  flow,  and  its  impulfe  weak.  This  is  a  fit 
fubjeeft  of  calculation.  Suppofe  that  we  have  it  in  our 
choice  to  place  it  either  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  or  far¬ 
ther  up  at  g,  where  its  diameter  mud  be  one  half  of  what 
it  is  at  G.  Since  the  fame  quantity  of  heated  air  pafles 
through  both  feftions,  and  the  faction  g  has  only  one- 
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f^rth  tiic  pf  the  G,  h  b  pUh  that  the 
,  m  mull  be  mavinit  h:^Hr  timgs  Ikiler,  and  that  its  impulle 
J.3  1 6  times  greater.  Bat  the  furface  on  which  it  is  a^t- 
in-j;  is  the  fourth  part  of  that  of  the  fly  G  ;  theai'tual 
impulfc  therefore  is  only  four  times  greater,  fuppoling 
both  flies  to  be  moving  with  the  fame  relative  velo. 
city  in  refpe£l  of  the  current ;  that  is,  the  rim  of 
each  moving  with  the  fame  portion  of  the*  velocity  of 
the  current.  This  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  fmali 
fly  turns  eif^ht  times  as  often  in  a  minute  as  the  large 
fly :  for  the  air  is  moving  four  times  as  quick  at 
g,  and  the  diameter  of  g  is  one-half  of  that  of  G. 
Tlierefore,  when  the  fmall  fly  is  turning'eight  times  as 
quick  as  the  great*  one,  there  is  a  quadruple  impulfe 
ailing  at  half  the  diilanee  from  the  axis.  The  momen¬ 
tum  or  energy  therefore  of  the  current  is  double.  There¬ 
fore,  fuppofing  the  pinion,  wheel,  and  pulleys  of  both 
jacks  to  be  the  fame,  the  jack  with  the  fraall  fly,  placed 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vent,  will  be  i6  times  more 
powerful. 

By  this  example,  more  eafily  uiiderflood  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  procefs,  it  appears  that  it  is  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  place  the  fly  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  vent, 
where  the  area  maybe  much  contraded.  In  order  ftill 
farther  to  inereafe  the  power  of  the  machine,  it  would 
be  very  proper  to  lengthen  the  fpindle  dill  more,  and 
to  put  another  fly  on  it  at  a  conliderable  diftance  above 
the  fil'd,  and  a  third  above  this,  &c. 

As  the  velocity  of  the  current  changes  by  every 
change  of  the  fire,  the  motion  of  this  jack  mud  be  very 
uudeady.  To  render  it  as  adjudable  as  may  be  to  the 
■particular  purpofc  of  the  cook,  the  pulley  E  has  feveral 
grooves  of  diflerent  diameters,  and  the  fpit  turns  more 
or  lefs  flowly,  by  the  fame  motion  of  the  fly,  according 
as  it  hangs  in  the  chain  by  a  larger  or  fmailer  pulley  or 
groove. 

Such  is  the  condnidlion  of  the  fmoke-jack  in  its  moll 
Ample  form.  Some  are  more  artlH’?»;al  and  complicated, 
having,  in  place  of  the  pulleys  and  connedling  chain,  a 
fpindle  coming  down  from  the  horizontal  axis  BC.  On 
the  upper  end  of  tins  fpindle  is  a  horizontal  “contrate 
wheel,  driven  by  a  pinion  in  place  of  the  pulley  C.  On 
the  lower  end  is  a  pinion,  driving  a  contrate  wheel  in 
place  of  the  pulley  E.  This  condradion  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  fig.  6.  Others  are  condnided  more  limply,  in 
the  manner  reprefeiited  in  fig.  7.  But  our  firit  con- 
drudion  has  great  advantage  in  point  of  iimplieitv, 
and  allow's  a  more  eafy  adjullment  of  the  fpit,  which 
tnay  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fire  or  removed  farther 
from  it  without  any  trouble  ;  whereas,  in  the  others, 
with  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  feveral  changes  of  pins  and  ferevvs.  'Fhe  onlv 
impertedion  of  the  pulley  is,  that  by  long  ufe  the 
grooves  become  flippery,  and  an  ill  balanced  joint  is  apt 
to  hold  back^  the  fpit,  w^liile  the  chain  Aides  in  the 
grooves.  This  may  be  completely  prevented  by  ma¬ 
king  the  grooves  flat  indead  of  angular  (which  greatly 
diminilhes^  the  fridion),  and  furnifliing  them  with  fnort 
duds  or  pins  which  take  into  every  third  or  fourth  link 
of  the  chain.  If  the  chain  be  made  of  the  finipled 
form,  with  flat  links,  and  each  link  be  made  of  an  exad 
length  (making  them  all  on  a  mould),  the  motion  will 
be  as  eafy  as  with  any  wheelwork,  and  wutheut  tlie 
lead  chance  of  flipping. 
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It  is  always  of  importance  to  avoid  tills  flipping  of  Smoke- 
the  chain  by  balancing  the  loaded  fpit.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  will  be  extremely  couvenient  to  liave  what  is 
called  a  balance-Jhcwer.  Eet  a  part  of  the  fpit,  Imme* 
diately  adjoining  to  the  pulley,  be  made  round,  and  let 
an  arm  be  made  to  turn  on  it  diffly,  fo  that  it  may  he 
made  fad  in  any  pofition  by  a  ferew.  Let  a  leaden  ball 
be  made  to  Aide  along  this  arm,  with  a  ferew  to  faden 
it  at  any  didance  from  the  fpit.  When  the  meat  is 
{pitted,  lay  it  on  the  racks,  and  the  heavied  fide  will 
immediately  place  itfelF  undermod.  Now  turn  round 
the  balance- fkewer,  fo  that  it  may  point  draight  up¬ 
wards,  and  make  it  fad  in  that  pofition  by  the  ferew. 

Put  the  leaden  ball  on  it,  and  Aide  it  inwards  or  out¬ 
wards  till  it  exa(dlv  balances  the  heavy  fide,  wdiich  will 
appear  by  the  fpiPs  remaining  in  any  pofition  in  which 
it  is  put. 

The  greated  difficulty  is  to^keep  the  machine  in  re¬ 
pair.  The  mod  confequential  part  of  it,  the  fird  mo¬ 
ver,  the  fly,  and  the  pinion  and  wheel,  by  which  Its  mo¬ 
tion  is  tranfmitted  to  the  red  of  the  machine,  are  fitu- 
ated  in  a  place  of  difficult  accefs,  and  where  they  are 
expofed  to  violent  heat  and  to  the  fmoke  and  foot.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  fly,  reding  on  the  lower  pivot  I, 
mud  exert  a  great  preffiire  there,  and  oeeafion  great 
fridion,  even  when  this  pinion  is  reduced  to  the  fniall- 
ed  fize  that  is  compatible  with  the  necefiary  drength. 

The  pivot  mud  be  of  hardened  deel,  tapered  like  an  ob- 
tufe  cone,  and  mud  turn  in  a  conical  focket,  alfo  of 
hardened,  deel  or  of  bell-mctal  ;  and  this  feat  of  prefTurU 
and  fridion  mud  be  continually  fupplied  with  oil,  which 
it  confiimes  very  quickly.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  it 
be  from  time  to  time  fmeared  with  an  oiled  feather  ; 
there  mud  be  an  iron  cup  formed  round  the  focket, 
and  kept  filled  with  oil.  It  is  furprifing  how  quickly 
It  difappears  :  it  fooii  becomes  clammy  by  evaporation, 
and  by  the  foot  wdiich  gathers  about  it.  The  continued 
rubbing  of  the  pivot  and  focket  wears  them  both  very 
fad  ;  and  this  is  iiicreafcd  by  hard  powders,  fiieh  as 
fandy  diid,  that  are  hurried  up  by  the  rapid  current 
every  time  that  the  cook  iHrs  the  fire.  I’hefe,  getting 
between  the  rubbing  parts,  caufe  them  to  grind  and 
wear  each  other  prodigioufly.  It  is  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  to  iriveit  thefe  rubbing  parts.  Let  the  low^er  end 
of  the  fpindle  be  of  a  confidei  able  tliicknefs,  and  have  a 
conical  hollow'  nicely  drilled  In  its  extremity.  I.et  a 
blunt  pointed  conical  pin  rife  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
oil  cup,  on  which  the  conical  hollow  of  the  fpindle  may 
red.  Here  will  be  the  fame  deady  fiipport,  and  the 
fame  fridion  as  in  the  other  w'ay  ;  but  no  grinding 
dud  can  now'  lodge  between  the  pivot  and  its  fock¬ 
et  :  and  if  this  upright  pin  he  ferewed  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  it  may  be  ferewed  farther  up  in 
proportion  as  it  wears ;  and  t};us  the  upper  pivot  g 
wull  never  defertits  hole,  a  thing  wiiicli  foon  happens  in 
the  common  way.  We  can  fay  from  expei'ience,'  that  a 
jack  condiudcd  in  this  way  will  not  require  the  fifth 
part  of  the  repairs  of  one  done  in  the  other  way. 

It  IS  of  importance  that  the  whoie  be  lo  put  to'^^'e- 
ther  as  to  be  eafily  taken  down,  in  order  to  fweep  the 
vent,  or  to  be  repaired,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  let  the 
crofs  bar*  which  carries  the  lower  end  of  the  upripht 
fpindle  be  placed  a  little  cm  one  fide  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  from  the  upper  pivot  hole.  Let  the  cock  which 
4  2  carries 
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carries  the  oil- cup  and  the  pivot  of  the  horizontal  axis 
BC  be  ferewed  to  one  tide  of  this  bar,  fo  that  the 
centre  of  the  cup  may  be  exadlly  under  the  upper  pivot 
j  hole.  By  this  couftrM^lion  we  have  only  to  unicrew 
this  cock,'  and  then  both  axles  come  out  of  their  places 
at  once,  and  may  be  replaced  without  ajiy  trouble.  We 
have  flcetched  in  fig.  8.  the  manner  in  which  this  may 
be  done,  where  M  reprefents  a  feftion  of  the  lower 
crofs  bar.  BCDE  is  the  cock,  fixed  to  the  bar  by  the 
pins  which  go  through  both,  with  finger  nuts  a  and  h 
on  the  oppoiite  fide.  F  i  is  the  hard  fteel  pin  with  the 
conical  top  /,  on  which  the  lower  end  I  of  the  upright 
fpindle  AG  refts,  in  the  manner  recommended  as  the 
beft  and  the  moil  durable.  I'he  pivot  of  the  horizon¬ 
tal  axis  turns  in  a  hole  at  E  the  top  of  the  cock. 

After  all,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  fmoke  jack 
is  inferior  to  the  common  jack  that  is  moved  by  a 
weight.  It  is  more  expenfive  at  tirfl,  and  reqiures 
more  frequent  repairs  ;  its  motion  is  not  fo  much  un* 
der  command  ;  it  occafions  foot  to  be  thrown  about 
the  fire,, to- the  great  annoyance  of  the  cook  ;  and  it  is 
a  great  encumbrance  when  we  would  clean  the  vent. 

SMOKE-Farthings.  i'he  pentecoffals  or  culfomary 
oblations  offered  by  the  difperfed  inhabitants  within  a 
diocefe  when  they  made  their  procefiion  to  the  mother 
or  cathedral  church,  came  by  degrees  into  a  handing  an¬ 
nual  rent  called  fmoke-farthings, 

SMOKE-Silver.  Lands  were  hqlden  in  fome  places  by 
the  payment  of  the  fum  of  6d.  yearly  to  the  fheriff, 
fmokc-Jiher  (Par.  4.  Edw.  VI.)  Smoke-filver 
and  fmoke-penny  are  to  be  paid  to  the  minifters  of  di¬ 
vers  pariihes  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe- wood :  and  in 
fome  manors  formerly  belonging  to  religious  houfes, 
there  is  ftill  paid,  as  appendant  to  the  faid  manors,  the 
ancient  Peter-pence,  by  the  name  of fmoke-money  {  T*wljd. 
Hljh  Vindicai.  77.) — The  bifliopof  London  anno  1 444 
iffued  out  his  commiffion.  Ad  kvandum  le  fmoke- far¬ 
things,  &c. 

SMOLENSKO,  a  large  and  flrong  city  of  Rufiia, 
and  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
caftle  feated  on  a  mountain,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is 
flrong  by  its  fituation,  being  in  the  middle  of  a  wood, 
and  furrounded  by  almoll  inacceffible  mountains.  It  has 
been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  by  the  Poles  and 
Ruffians  ;  but  thefe  lafl  have  had  polTeffion  of  it  ever 
fince  the  year  1687.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Nieper, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  188  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Mofeow.  E.  Long.  31.  22.  N.  Lat.  54.  50. 

SMOLENSKO,a  duchy  and  palatinate  of  Ruffia,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Biela,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Mofeow,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Severia  and  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Meiflaw,  and  011  the  wefl  by  the  fame  palaii- 
late  and  by  that  of  Witepffi.  It  is  full  of  forefls  and 
mountains  :  and  the  capital  is  of  the  fame  name. 

SMOLLET  (Dr  Tobias),  an  author  whofe  writings 
will  tranfmit  his  name  with  honour  to  pofterity,  was 
born  in  the  year  1720  at  a  fmall  village  within  two 
miles  of  Cameron,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Leven. 
He  appears  to  have  received  a  claffical  education,  and 
was  bred  to  the  praAice  of  phyfic  and  furgery ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  ferved  as  a  furgeon’s  mate  in  the 
navy. 

The  incidents  that  befel  him  during  his  continuance^ 
in  this  capacity  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  Roderic  Ran¬ 


dom,,  one  of  the  mod  entertaining  novels  in  the  Enghffi  Smolfet, 

tongue.  He  was  prefent  at  the  hege  of  Carthagena  ; ' - 

and  in  the  before- mentioned  novel  he  has  given  a  faith¬ 
ful,  though  not  very  pleafing,  account  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  ill-condu6led  expedition,  which  he  cenfiircg 
in  the  warmell  terms,  and  from  circumflances  which 
fell  under  his  own  particular  obfervation. 

His  connedion  with  the  fea  feems  not  to  have  been 
of  long  continuance ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote 
feveral  pieces  before  he  became  known  to  the  public  by 
his  capital  produ(B:ions.  The  firfl  piece  we  know  of 
with  certainty  is  a  Satire  in  two  parts,  printed  firft  in 
the  years  1746  and  1747,  and  repiinted  in  a  Colkaion 
of  his  Plays  atd  Poems  in  1777.  About  this  period,  or 
fome  time  before,  he  wrote  for  Mr  Rich  an  opera  in- 
titled  Alcefte,  which  has  never  been  performed  nor 
printed. 

At  ^  the  age  of  1 8  he  wrote  a  tragedy  intitled  The 
Regicide,  founded  on  the  ftory  of  the  affaffination  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  In  the  preface  to  this  piece, 
publifhed  by  fubfeription  in  the  year  1749, 
terly  exclaimed  againll  falfe  patrons,  and  the  dupli¬ 
city  of  theatric?.!  manageis.  The  warmth  and  impetu- 
ofjty  of  his  temper  hurried  him,  on  this  occafion,  into 
unjuft  reftt'Aions  againft  the  late  George  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  and  Mr  Garrick ;  the  charafter  of  the  former  he 
charadlerifed  ia  the  novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  he 
added  a  burlefque  of  the  Monody  written  by  that  no¬ 
bleman  on  the  death  of  his  lady.  Againft  Mr  Gamck 
he  made  illiberal  ill-founded  criticifms  ;  and  in  his  novel 
of  Roderic  Random  gave  a  very  unfair  reprefentation 
of  his  treatment  of  him  refpeding  this  tragedy.  Of 
this  conduct  he  afterwards  repented,  and  acknowledged 
his  errors  ;  though  in  the  fubfequent  editions  of  the  no¬ 
vel  the  paftages  which  were  the  hafty  effuiions  of  difap- 
pointment  are  not  omitted. 

However,  in  giving  a  lleetch  of  the  liberal  arts  ia 
his  Hi ftory  of  Engknd,  he  afterwards  remarked,  “  the 
exhibitions  of  the  ftage  were  improved  to  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  entertainment  by  the  talents  and  management  of 
Garrick,  who  greatly  furpafl'ed  all  his  predeceflbrs  of 
this  and  perhaps  every  other  nation,  in  his  genius  for 
ading,  in  the  fweetnefs  and  variety  of  his  tones,  tbe  ir- 
refiftible  magic  of  his  eye,  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
a£lion,J;he  eloquence  of  attitude,  and  the  whole  pathos 
of  expreffion. 

“  Candidates  for  literary  fame  appeared  even  in  the- 
higher  fphere  of  life,  embellifhed  by  the  nervous  fenfe 
and  extenfive  erudition  of  a  Corke;  by  the  delicate  tafte,. 
the  poliftied  mufe,  and  the  tender  feelings,  of  a  Lyt tie- 
ton.” 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  public  declaration,  he  wrote 
an  apology  to  Mr  Garrick  in  ftill  ftronger  terms.  With 
thefe  ample  conceffions,  Mr  Garrick  was  completely  fa¬ 
tisfied  ;  fo  that  ill  17575  when  Dr  Smollet’s  comedy  of 
the  Reprifals,  an  afterpiece  of  two  a£ls,  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  latter  acknowledged  himfelf 
highly  obliged  for  the  friendly  care  of  Mr  Garrick  ex¬ 
erted  in  preparing  it  for  the  ftage  ;  and  ftill  more  for 
his  ading  the  part  of  Lufignan  in  Zara  for  his  benefit, 
on  the  fixth  inftead  of  the  ninth  night,  to  which  he  was 
only  intitled  by  the  cuftom  of  the  theatre. 

The  Adventuresof  Roderic  Random, publiftiedin  1 748, 

2  vols  i2mo,  a  book  which  ftill  continues  to  have  a  moft 

extenfive 
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STTollcr,  cKtenfive  fale,  firfi:  eflablifhed  the  Dodlor’s  reputation. 
All  the  firit  volume  and  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  ap¬ 
pears  to  confift  of  real  incident  and  charafter,  tho’  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gooddcal  heightened  anddifguifed.  The  Judge  his 
grandfather,  Crab  and  Potion  the  two  apothecaries,  and 
^Squire  Gawky,  were  charaders  well  known  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  feene  was  laid.  Cap¬ 
tains  Oakhum  and  WhliHe,  Dodors  Mackfhane  and 
Morgan,  were  alfo  faid  to  be  real  perfonages  ;  but  their 
names  we  have  either  never  learned  or  have  now  for¬ 
gotten.  A  bookbinder  and  barber  long  eagerly  con¬ 
tended  for  being  fliadowed  under  the  name  of  Strap, 
The  Do 61  or  fee  ms  to  have  enjoyed  a  peculiar  felicity  in 
deferibing  fea^chaiaders,  particularly  the  offeers  and 
failors  of  the  navy.  His  Trunnion,  Hatchway,  and 
Pipes,  arc  highly  finifhed  originals  ;  but  what  exceeds 
them  all,  and  perhaps  equals  any  charader  that  has  yet 
been  painted  by  the  happieft  genius  of  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern  times,  is  his  Lieutenant  Bowling.  This  is  indeed 
nature  itfelf  ;  original,  unique^  and  fui  generis. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work  the  Dodor  had  ac¬ 
quired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  henceforth  a  certain 
degree  of  fuccefs  was  infured  lo  every  thing  known  or 
fulpeded  to  proceed  from  liis  hand.  In  the  courfe  of 
a  tew  years,  the  Ad\cntiires  of  Peregrine  Pickle  ap¬ 
peared  j  a  work  of  great  in^?enuity  and  contrivance  in 
the  compohtion,  and  in  which  an  uncommon  degree  of 
erudition  is  difplaycd,  particularly  in  the  defeription  of 
the  entertainment  given  by  the  Republican  Dodor,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Under  this  perfonage 
the  late  Dr  Akenfide,  author  of  The  Pleafures  of  Ima¬ 
gination,  is  fuppofed  to  be  typified  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  profound  learning  or  ge¬ 
nuine  humour  predominate  moll  in  this  epifode.  An¬ 
other  epifode  of  The  Adventures  of  a  Lady  of  Quality, 
likewife  inferted  in  this  work,  contributed  greatly  to  its 
fuccefs,  and  is  ind^d  admirably  executed;  the  materials, 
it  is  faid,  the  lady  herfelf  (the  celebrated  lady  Fane) 
furnifhed. 

Thefe  were  not  only  original  compofitions  of  this 
Hamp  with  which  the  Do6for  has  favoured  the  public. 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
are  flill  in  the  l*ft  of  what  may  be  called  reading  novels, 
and  have  gone  through  feveral  editions ;  but  there  is  no 
injuflice  in  placing  them  in  a  rank  far  below  the  former. 
No  doubt  invention,  chara6Ier,  compofition,  and  con¬ 
trivance,  are  to  be  found  in  both  ;  but  then  fituations 
are  deferibed  which  are  hardly  poffible,  and  charadlers 
are  painted  which,  if  not  altogether  unexampled,  are  at 
ieaft  incompatible  with  modern  manners ;  and  which 
ought  not  to  be,  as  the  feenes  are  laid  in  modem 
times.  ** 

The  lafl  work  which  wc  believe  the  Dodlor  publifhed 
was  of  much  the  fame  fpccles,  but  call  into  a  different 
form — The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  feries  of  letters,  written  by  different  perfons  to 
their  refpedlive  correfpondents.  Pie  has  here  carefully 
avoided  the  faults  which  may  be  jullly  charged  to  his  two 
former  produdlions.  Here  are  no  extravagant  charac¬ 
ters  nor  unnatural  fituations.  On  the  contrary,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  knowledge  of  life  and  manners  is  difplayed  j 
and  moft  iifeful  leffons  are  given  applicable  to  Intereil- 
ing  but  to  very  common  fituations. 

W  e  know  not  whether  the  remark  has  been  made, 


but  there  is  certainly  a  very  obvious  limllitudc  between 
the  charadfers  of  the  three  heroes  of  the  Dodlor’s  chief 
•  prodiidllons.  Roderic  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and 
Matthew  Bramble,  are  all  brothers  of  the  fame  family. 
The  fame  fatirical,  cynical,  difpofition,  the  fame  gene- 
rofity  and  benevolence,  are  the  dillinguifliing  and  cha- 
radleriftical  features  of  all  three  ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  fervile  copies  or  imitations  of  each  other.  They 
differ  as  much  as  the  Ajax,  Dionied,  and  Achilles  of 
Homer,  ''iliis  was  undoubtedly  a  great  effort  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  the  Dodtor  feems  to  have  deferibed  his  own 
charadler  at  the  different  ftages  and  fituations  of  his 
life. 

Before  he  took  a  hoiife  at  Chelfea,  he  attempted  to 
fettle  as  pradlitioncr  of  phyfic  at  Bath  ;  and  with  that 
view  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  waters  ;  but  was  unfuccefs- 
ful,  chiefly  becaule  he  could  not  render  himfelf  agree¬ 
able  to  the  women,  whofe  favour  is  certainly  of  great 
confcqiience  to  all  candidates  For  eminence,  whether  ia 
medicine  or  divinity.  This,  however,  was  a  little  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  for  thofe  who  remembered  Dr  Smollet  at 
that  time,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  as  grace¬ 
ful  and  handfome  a  man  as  any  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ; 
befldes,  there  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  air  and  man¬ 
ner  which  could  not  but  infpire  refpedf  wherever  he  ap¬ 
peared.  Perhaps  he  was  top  foon  difcoiiraged  ;  in  all 
probability,  had  he  perfevered,  a  man  of  his  great  learn- 
profound  fagacity,  and  intenfe  application,  befides 
being  endued  with  every  other  external  as  well  as  inter¬ 
nal  accomplifliment,  muff  have  at  laff  fuccceded,  and, 
had  he  attained  to  common  old  age,  been  at  the  head  of 
his  profeffion. 

Abandoning  phyfic  altogether  as  a  profeffion,  he  fix¬ 
ed  his  refidence  at  Ghelfea,  and  turned  his  thoughts  en¬ 
tirely  to  writing.  Yet,  as  an  author,  he  was  not  near 
fo  fuccefsful  as  bis  happy  genius  and  acknowledged  me¬ 
rit  certainly  deferved.  He  never  acquired  a  patron 
among  the  great,  who  by  his  favour  or  beneficence  re¬ 
lieved  him  From  the  neceffity  of  writing  for  a  fubfiftence. 
The  truth  is,  Dr  Smollet  pofl'effcd  a  loftinefs  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  fentiment’and  chara6Ier  which  appears  to  have 
difqualified  him  for  paying  court,  to  thofe  who  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  conferring  favours.  It  would  be  wrong  to  call 
this  difpofition  pride  or  haughinefs  ;  for  to  his  equals 
and  inferiors  he  was  ever  polite,  friendly,  and  generous* 
Bookfellers  may  therefore  be  faid  to  have  been  his  on¬ 
ly  patrons  ;  and  from  them  he  had  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  in  tranflating,  compiling,  and  reviewing.  He 
tranflated  Gil  Bias  and  Don  (^ixote,  both  fo  happily,..  ' 
that  all  the  former  tranffations  of  thefe  excellent  pro- 
du6rions  of  genius  have  been  almott  fuperfeded  by  his* 

His  name  likewife  appears  to  a  tranflation  of  Voltaire^s 
Profe  Works  :  but  little  of  it  was  done  by  his  own 
hand  ;  he  only  revifed  it,  and  added  a  few  notes.  He 
was  concerned  In  a  great  variety  of  compilations.  His 
Hiffory  of  England  was  the  principal  work  of  that 
kind.  It  had  a  moft  extenfive  fale  ;  and  the  Dodor  is 
faid  to  have  received  L.  2000  for  writing  it  and  the 
continuation. 

In  i755  he  fet  on  foot  the  Critical  Review,  and 
continued  the  principal  manager  of  it  till  he  went  abroad  * 
for  th,e  firft  time  in  the  year  1763.  He  was  perhaps^ 
too  acrimonious  fometimes  in  the  condud  of  that  work;, 
and  at  the  fame  time  difplayed  too  much  fenfibilitj 
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' inifcrtunntf  authora  Attempt cti  to  rt?* 
whole  work  a  he  had  perhaps  judly  Qenfured, 

Among- other  contiwerfie^  in  vvhich  hk  engaeementa' 
in  this  puhiication  involved  him,  the  moil  material  in 
its  confequences  was  that  occafloned  by  his  remarks  on 
a  pamphlet  publilhed  by  Admiral  Knowles.  That  gen., 
tleman,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  the  expedition  to 
Roclifort,  publiflied  a  vindication  of  himfeif ;  which  fal* 
ling  under  the  Dodlor’s  examination,  produced  fome 
very  fevere  ftridurcs  both  on  tlie  performance  and  on 
the  charadfer  of  the  writer,  Tire  admiral  immediately 
commenced  a  profecution  againfl  the  printer ;  declaring 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  defired  only  to  be  informed 
v;ho  the  writer  was,  that  if  he  proved  to  be  a  geritle- 
mau  he  might  obtain  the  fatisfaClion  of  one  from  him. 
In  this  affair  the  Doctor  behaved  both  with  prudence 
and  with  fpirit.  Defirous  of  compromifing  the  difpute 
with  the  admiral  in  an  amicable  manner,  he  applied  to 
his  friend  Mr  Wilkes  to  interpofe  his  good  offices  with 
his  opponent*  The  admiral,  however,  v/as  inflexible  ; 
and  juil  as  fentcnce  was  going  to  be  pronounced  againft 
the  printer,  the  Doctor  came  Into  court,  avowed  him¬ 
feif  the  author  of  the  Strlftures,  and  declared  himfeif 
ready  to  give  Mr  Knowles  any  fatisfadfion  he  chofe. 
The  admiral  immediately  commenced  a  frefh  a£fion 
againfl  the  DoCfor,  vvho  was  found  guilty,  fined  L.  100, 
and  condemned  to  three  months  imprifonment  in 
the  King's  Bench.  It  is  there  he  is  faid  to  have 
written  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  in 
which  he  has  deferibed  fome  remarkable  charadfers,  then 
his  fellow-prifoners. 

When  Lord  Bute  was  called  to  the  chief  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  in  defence 
of  that  nobleman’s  meafures  ;  which  he  did  in  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Briton,  This  gave  rife  to  the  famous 
North  Briton  ;  wherein,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  he  was  rather  baffled,  d'he  truth  is,  the 
Dodfor  did  not  feem  to  poflefs  the  talents  neceffary  for 
political  altercation.  He  wanted  temper  and  cooliiefs  ; 
and  his  friends  accufed  his  patron  of  having  denied  him 
the  neceffary  information,  and  even  negledled  the  fulfil¬ 
ling  of  fome  of  his  other  engagements  with  him.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  Dodfor  is  faid  not  to  have  forgotten 
him  in  his  fubfeqnent  performances. 

Befides  the  Briton,  Dr  Smollct  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  other  pieces  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  he  efpou- 
Ted.  The  Advenciires  of  an  Atom,  in  two  volumes,  are 
knowm  to  be  his  produdlion. 

His  conflitiition  being  at  lad  greatly  impaired  by  a 
fedentary  life  and  afiiduous  application  to  iludy,  he 
went  abroad  for  his  liealth  in  June  1763,  and  continued 
in  France  and  Italy  two  years.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  fome  friends,  wdrich 
were  afterwards  publifhed  in  tw^o  volumes  odlavo,  1 766. 
During  all  that  time  he  appears  to  have  laboured  undtT 
a  conftant  fit  of  chagrin,  A  very  flight  periifal  oi  thefe 
letters  will  fufiiciently  evince  that  this  obfervation  is 
founded  in  fadl,  and  is  indeed  a  melancholy  inflaiice  of 
tire  influence  of  bodily  diflemper  over  the  bell  difpofi- 
tion. 

His  relation  of  Lis  travels  is  adlually  cynical ;  for 
which  Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  has  animad¬ 
verted  on  him  under  thecharafler  of  Smelfiingus.  1  he 
Do6tor  lived  to  return  to  his  native  country  :  but  his 


health  continuing  to  decline,  and  meeting  with  frefli 
mortificatuma  and  difappointmcntgi  he  went  back  to 
Italy,  where  he  died  in  Oaober  21 ,  177 1,  He  wan  cm- 
ployed,  during  the  lail  years  of  hia  life,  in  abridging 
the  Modern  Oniverfal  Hiiloiy,  great  part  of  which  he 
had  originally  written  himfeif,  particularly  the  hiftories 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Gennany, 

FJe  certainly  met  with  many  mortifi cations  and  dif* 
appointments  \  which,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Garrick,  he 
thus  feelingly  expreffes :  I  am  old  enough  to  have 

feen  and  obferved,  that  we  are  ail  playthings  of  For¬ 
tune  ;  and  that  it  depends  upon  fometliing  as  infignlfi- 
cant  and  precarious  as  the  tofilng  up  of  a  halfpenny, 
whether  a  man  rifes  to  affluence  and  honoin’s,  or  conti* 
nues  to  his  dying  day  flruggling  with  the  difficulties 
and  diigraces  of  life.” 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  charaderof 
a  man  fo  well  known  as  Dr  Smollet,  who  has,  befider., 
given  fo  many  llridlures  of  his  own  charader  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  Humphrey 
Clinker  ;  where  he  appears  under  the  appellation  of 
Mr  Serle^  and  has  an  interview  with  Mr  Bramble ;  and 
his  manner  of  living  is  defciibed  in  another  letter,  where 
young  Melford  is  fuppofed  to  dine  with  him  at  his  houfe 
in  Chelfea.  No  doubt  he  made  money  by  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  bookfellers ;  and  had  he  been  a  rigid 
economill,  or  endued  with  the  gift  of  retention  (an  ex- 
preflion  of  his  own),  he  might  have  lived  and  died  very 
independent.  However,  to  do  juilice  to  his  memory, 
his  difficulties,  whatever  they  were,  proceeded  not  from 
extravagance  or  want  of  economy.  He  w^as  hofpitable, 
but  not  oflentatioufly  fo  ;  and  his  table  was  plentiful, 
but  not  extravagant.  No  doubt  he  had  his  failings ; 
but  Hill  it  would  be  diflieult  to  name  a  man  who  wa^ 
fo  refpedlable  for  the  qualities  of  his  head,  or  more  ami. 
able  for  the  virtues  of  his  heart. 

Since  his  death  a  monument  has  "been  credited  to  bis 
memory  near  Leghorn,  on  which  is  infciibedan  epita|)h 
written  in  Latin  by^his  friend  Dr  Armitrong,  author 
of  The  Art  of  Preferving  Health;  and  many  other  ex¬ 
cellent  pieces.  An  infer iption  written  in  Latin  was 
likewife  iwferibed  on  a  pillar  eredled  to  his  memory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leven,  by  one  of  his  relations. 

To  thefe  memoirs  vve  are  extremely  forry  to  add, 
that  fo  late  as  1785  the  widow  of  Dr. Smollet  was  re- 
fiding  in  indigent  circ  urn  (lances  at  Leghorn.  On  this 
accoimt  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Preferved  was  aded  fo!r 
her  benefit  at  Edinburgh  on  the^5th  of  March,  and  an 
excellent  prologue  fpoken  on  that  occafion. 

1  he  pieces  inferted  in  the  poflhumous  collecflion  of 
Dr  Smoilet’s  plays  and  poems  are,  The  Regicide,  a 
tragedy  :  The  Rcprifal,  a  comedy;  Advice  and  Re¬ 
proof,  TW  O  faiires  ;  The  Tears  of  Scotland  ;  Veifes  ou 
a  Young  I^ady;  a  I^ove  Elegy,  in  m.ication  of  Tibullus; 
two  Sungs ;  a  Builelquc  Ode ;  Odes  to  Mirth,  to 
Sleep,  to  Leven  Water,  to  Blue-ey’d  Ann,  and- to  In¬ 
dependence. 

SMUGGLERS,  perfons  who  import  or  export  pro¬ 
hibited  g^oods  without  paying  the  duties  appointed  by 
the  law. 

The  duties  of  cufloms,  it  is  fa’d,  were  originally  in- 
ilituted,  in  order  to  enable  the  king  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  trade  agaiidl  pirates  :  they  have  fince  been  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  As  duties 
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Smugglers,  impofed.  upon  . . .  ^ _ 

thfir  price  above  what  they  might  otherwife  have  been 
fold  for,  a  temptatiou  is  prefenltd  to  import  the  coiri- 
modity  clandefliiiely  and  to  evade  tlie  duty.  Many 
perfons,  prompted  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  and  confider- 
ing  the  violation  of  a  pofitive  law  of  this  nature  as  in  no 
refpea  criminal  (an  idea  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
couraged  by  a  great  part  of  the  community,  who  make 
no  fcriiple  to  purchafe  fmnggled  goods),  have  engaged  in 
this  illicit  trade.  It  was  impoilible  that  government 
could  permit  this  practice,  which  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  fair  trader,  as  the  fmuggler  is  enabled  to  undcrfell 
him,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  impairs  the  national  re¬ 
venue,  and  thus  wholly  dellroys  the  end  for  which  tliefe 
duties  were  appointed.  Such  penalties  are  therefore  in- 
^  fiicled  as  it  was  thought  would  prevent  fmuggling. 
^itVo^ar^  Many  la\ys  have  been  made  with  this  view.  If  any 
goods  be  fh-pped  or  landed  without  warrant  and  pre¬ 
fence  of  an  officer,  the  vefTel  ffiall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
^wharfinger  fhall  forfeit  L.  and  the  mailer  or  ma- 
"  nner  of  any  fhip  inward  bound  ffiall  forfeit  the  value  of 
the  goods  :  and  any  carman,  porter,  or  other  affiftiHg, 
ffiall  be  committed  to  g-aol,  till  he  find  fiirety  of  the 
good  behaviour,  or  until  he  fliall  be  difeharged  bv  the 
court  of  exchequer  (13  &  14C.  IT.  c  n.)  ’  If  goods 
be  relanded  after  drawback,  the  vefTel  and  goods  ffiall 
be  forfeited  ;  and  every  perfoii  concerned  therein  ffiall 
forfeit  double  the  value  oFthe  draw'back  (8  An.  c.  i  ^.) 
Goods  taken  in  at  fea  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  alfo  the 
veflel  into  wffiich  they  are  taken  ;  and  every  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  therein  ffiall  forfeit  treble  value  (9  G.  II.  c.  35.) 
A  vefTel  hovering  near  the  coafl  ffiall  be  forfeited,  if 
under  50  tons  burden  5  and  the  goods  ffiall  alfo  he  for¬ 
feited,  or  the  value  thereof  {5  G.  III.  c.  43,)  Perfons 
receiving  or  buying  run  goods  ffiall  forfeit  L.20  (8  G. 
c.  18.)  A  concealer  of  run  goods  ffiall  forfeit  treble 
value  (8  G.  c,  18.)  Offering  run  poods  to  fale,  the 
farr.e  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  offered  may  feize^  them  ;  and  the  perfon  offering 
them  to  fale  ffiall  forfeit  treble  value  (i  i  G.  c.  30.)  A 
porter  or  other  perfon  carrying  run  goods  ffiall  forfeit 
treble  value  (9  G.  II.  c.  35.)  Perfons  armed  or  dif. 
guifed  carrying  run  goods  ffiall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  tranfpoited  for  feven  }  ea;»  (8  G.  c.  18.  9  G.  11. 

c-35) 

But  the  lafl  flatiite,  10  G.  JI.  c.  34*  fer  this  pur- 
pofe  inflar  omnium;  for  k  makes  ail  forcible  acls  of 
fmuggling,  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  lav.’s,  or  even 
in  difguife  to  evade  them,  felony  without  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy  :  enaaing,  that  if  three  or  more  perfons  fhall  af- 
femble,  with  fire-arms,  or  other  offennve  weapons,  to  af- 
fill  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  importation  of  goods, 
or  in  refeuing  the  fame  after  feizure",  or  in  reicuiirr  of¬ 
fenders  in  ciiftody  Tor  fuch  offences  ;  or  ffiall  pafs^dth 
fuch  goods  in  difguife  ;  or  ffiall  wound,  ffioot  at,  or  af- 
fault,  any  officers  of  the  revenue  when  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  ;  fuch  perfons  fiiall  be  felons,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

When  we  confider  the  nature,  and  ftill  more  the  hi- 
ilory,  of  mankind,  we  mufl  allow  that  the  enafling  of 
fevere^  penal  laws  is  not  the  way  to  prevent  crimes.  It 
were  indeed  much  to  be  wiihed  that  there  w'cre  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  political  crime  ;  for  the  generality  of  men, 
but  efpeciairy  the  lower  orders,  not  difeerning  the  pro- 


five  and  tyrannical,  and  never  befit  ate  to  violate  them 
when  they  can  do  it  with  impunity.  Tnflead  therefore  1 
of  puniibing  fmu^gltrs,  it  would  be  much  better  to  re-  Smtib\ 
move  the  temptation.  But  the  high  duties  w’hich  have  tif 

been  impofed  upon  the  importation  of  many  different 
forts  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  difeourage  their 
fumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes  ferved 
only  to  encourage  fmuggling  ;  and  in  all  cafes  have  re¬ 
duced  the  revenue  of  the  cuiloms  below^  what  more  mo¬ 
derate  duties  would  have  afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr 
Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  cuffoms  two  and 
two,  inffead  of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only  one^ 
holds  perfedlly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy  duties, 
which  never  could  have  been  impofed,  had  not  the  mer- 
cant'le  iyftem  taught  us,  in  many  cafes,  to  employ  tax¬ 
ation  as  an  iiiftrument,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  mono- 

The  bounties  wffiich  are  fometimes  given  upon  the 
exportation  of  home  produce  and  manufadlures,  and  the 
drawbacks  which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
the  greater  part  ot  foreign  goods,  have  given  occaiion 
to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  more  de- 
ftrudlive  of  the  public  revenue  than  any  othem.  In  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback,  the  goods,  it  is 
well  known,  are  fometimes  ffirpped  and  font  to  fea,  but 
foon  afterwards  clandellinely  rclanded  in  fome  other  part 
of  the  country. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  goods 
imported,  our  merchant  importers  fmuggie  as  much, 
and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant- 
exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make  entry  of  more  than 
they  export  ;  fometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pafs  for 
great  dealers  in  goods  wffiidi  pay  no  duty  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports^ 
in  confequcnce  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear  upon  ' 
the  cuflomhoufe  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our  im¬ 
ports  ;  to  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of  thofe  politicians 
who  meafure  the  national  profperity  by  what  they  call 
the  balance  of  trade. 

SMU  I ,  in  huffiandry,  a  difeafe  in  corn,  when  the 
grains,  inftead  of  beffig  filled  with  flour,  are  full  of  a 
ftinking  black  powder.  See  Wheat. 

^  SMYRNA,  or  Ismir,  at  prefent  the  largeft  and 
ncheff  city  of  Afia  Minor,  is  fituated  in  north  1  latitude 
38°  28',  and  in  E.  Long.  270  25  from  Greenwich,  and 
about  183  miles  well  by  fouth  of  Conftantinople.  The 
town  extends  along  the  ffiore  about  half  a  mile  on  a 
gentle  declivity.  1  nehoufes  of  the  Eiiglifii,  French, 
and  Dutch  confiils  are  hand  fome  flrudt  urea;  thele,  with 
mod  of  thofe  occupied  by  the  Chrifiian  merchants,  are 
waffied  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  iorming  a  ilreet  named 
Frank-jlreet,  from  its  being  folcly  inhabited  by  European 
Chriftians.  In  tlie  year  1763  the  w  hole  of  this  quarter 
was  confumed  by  fire  :  the  lofa  furrained  by  this  cala- 
mity  in  merchandife  was  eftimated  at  a  million  and  a 
half  of  TurPfiffi  dollars,  or  near  L.  200,000  Sterling. 

I  he  port  is  one  of  the  fined  of  the  Levant,  it  being 
able  to  contain  the  largeft  fleet  ;  and  indeed  there  are 
feldom  in  it  few^er  than  loc  ffiips  of  different  nations.' 

A  cadle  dands  at  its  entrance,  and  commands  all  the  p  . 
ffiippmg  which  fail  in  or  out.  There  is  likevvife  an  old 
riiinouvs  cadle,  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  ffands  T* 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and,  according  \o  tradi- 
^  tio% 
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tion,  was  bu’lt  by  the  emprefs  Helena:  and  near  it  is 
an  ancient  Ilrufture,  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  a  palace 
where  the  Greek  council  was  held  when  Smyrna  was 
the  metropolis  of  Aha  Minor.  They  alfo  (how  the 
ruins  oF  an  amphitheatre,  where  it  is  faid  St  Polycarp, 
the  firfl  blfnop,  fought  with  lions. 

This  city  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  >and 
nearly  of  a  triangular  form  ;  but  the  fide  next  the 
mountain  is  much  longer  than  the  other  fides^  The 
boufes  are  low,  and  mohly  built  with  clay^- walls,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  earthquakes  to  which  the  country  is  fub- 
;  but  the  caravanferas  and  fome  other  of  the  public 
buildings  have  an  air  of  magnificence.  The  ftreets  are 
wide,  and  almoft  a  continued  bazar,  in  w'hich  a  great 
part  of  the  merchandize  of  Europe  and  Alia  is  expofed 
to  fale,  with  plenty  o^  provllions  ;  though  thefe  are  not 
fo  cheap  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Turkey,  on  account 
of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  great  refort 
of  foreigners.  It  is  faid  to  contain  15,000  Turks, 
jo,ooo  Greeks,  1800  Jews,  200  Armenians,  and  200 
Franks.  "l‘he  lurks  have  19  mofques  ;  two  churches 
belong  to  the  Greeks;  one  to  the  Armenians;  and 
the  Jews  have  eight  fynagogues.  1  he  Roinanifts  have 
three  convents.  I'here  is  alfo  one  of  the  fathers  Della 
Terra  Santa."  Here  refides  an  archbifhop  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  a  Latin  bifhop  who  has  a  falary  from  Rome, 
with  the  title  of  bifhop  of  Smyrna  in  partihus  injidelium; 
and  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fadories  have  each  their 
chaplain. 

The  walks  about  the  town  are  extremely  pleafant, 
particularly  on  the  weft  fide  of  Frank  ftreet,  where 
there  are  feveral  little  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  being  always  clothed  with  leaves,  bloflbms,  and 
fruit,  regale  feverd  of  the  fenfes  at  the  fame  time.  The 
vines  which  cover  the  little  hills  about  Smyrna  afford 
both  a  delightful  profped  and  plenty  of  grapes,  of 
which  good  wine  is  made.  Thefe  hills  are  agreeably 
interfperfed  with  fertile  plains,  little  forefts  of  olives 
and  other  fruit-trees,  and  many  pleafure-houfes,  to 
which  the  Franks  ufually  retire  during  the  fummer.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  is  great  plenty  of  game 
and  wild-fowl,  and  particularly  deer  and  wlld-hogs. 
The  fea  alfo  abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  fifli.  The 
European  Chriftians  are  here  allowed  all  imaginable  li¬ 
berties,  and  ufually  clothe  themfelves  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manner. 

The  chief  commerce  of  this  city  confifls  in  raw  filk, 
filk-ftuffs,  grograms,  and  cotton  yarn. 

However,  the  unhcalthfulnefs  of  the  fituation,  and 
more  efpecially  the  frequent  earthquakes,  from  which, 
it  is  faid,  they  are  fcarcely  ever  free  for  two  years  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  have  been  felt  40  days  fucceffively, 
are  an  abatement  of  the  pleafure  that  might  otherwife 
be  enjoyed  here.  A  very  dreadful  one  happened  in 
June  1688,  which  overthrew  a  great  number  of  the 
houfes  ;  and  the  rock  opening  where  the  caftle  ftood, 
fwallowcdit  up,  and  no  lefs  than  5000  perfons  periftied 


on  this  occafion. 

In  the  year  1758,  fo  defolating  a  plague  raged  here, 
that  fcarcely  a  fufficient  number  oF  the  inhabitants  fur- 
vived  to  gather  in  the  fruits  ol  the  earth.  In  the  year 
1772,  three-fourth  parts  ot  the  city  were  confumed  by 
bre;  and  fix  years  after  it  was  vilitedby  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  earthquakes,  which  continued  from  the  25  th  of  June 


to  the  5th  of  July  ;  by  which  fuccelTive  calamities  the  Smymkw 
city  has  been  fo  much  reduced,  that  its  former  confe-  ^  \\ 
quence  is  never  likely  to  be  rdlored.  »  j 

The  ladles  here  wear  the  oriental  drefs,  conlifting  of 
large  trowiers  or  breeches,  which  reach  to  the  ancle  ; 
long  '‘efts  ot  rich  filk  or  velvet,  lined  in  winter  with 
coftly  furs  ;  and  round  their  waift  an  embroidered  zone 
with  clafps  of  filver  or  gold.  'Fhelr  liair  is  plaited, 
and  defeends  down  the  back  often  in  great  ptofufion. 

The  girls  have  fometimes  above  twenty  thick  trefles, 
befides  two  or  three  encircling  the  head  as  a  coronet, 
and  fet  off  with  flowers  and  plumes  oF  feathers,  pearls, 
or  other  jewels.  They  commonly  ftain  it  of  a  chefnut 
colour,  which  is  the  moft  defired  Their  apparel  and 
carriage  are  alike  antique.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
trowfers  arc  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Sappho  as 
part  of  the  female  drefs. 

SMYRNIUM,  Alexanders:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  pentandri a,  and  to  the  order  of 
d‘gynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  i*anging  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellata,  The  fruit  is  oblong  and  llria-  ^ 
ted  ;  the  petals  have  a  lharp  point,  and  are  keel-fhaped. 

There  are  five  fpecies :  i.  The perfohatum^  or  perf-oliatc 
alexanders,  which  is  a  native  of  Candia  and  Italy  j 
2.  The  JEyyptiacum  ;  3.  The  aureum^  or  golden  alexan¬ 
ders,  which  is  a  native  of  North  America ;  4.  'ITe  /«- 
tegerrimim  ;  5.  The  olufatrum,  common  alexanders,  z 
native  of  Britain  ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  cauline,  ter- 
nate,  petiolated,  and  ferrated.  It  grows  on  the  lea- 
coaft  at  Dunglas  on  the  borders  of  Berwickftiire  North 
Britain.  Since  the  introduction  of  celery  into  the 
garden,  the  alexanders  is  almoft  forgotton.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  for  falading,  and  the  young  fhoots  or 
llalks  blanched  were  eaten  either  raw  or  ftewed.  The 
leaves  too  were  boiled  in  broths  and  foups.  It  is  a 
warm  comfortable  plant  to  a  cold  weak  llomach,  and 
was  in  much  eftefem  among  the  monks,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  by  its  ftill  being  found  in  great  plenty  by  old  ab¬ 
bey  walls. 

SNAFFLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  very  flender  bit- 
mouth  without  any  branches,  much  ufed  in  England  j 
the  true  bridles  being  referved  for  war. 

SNAIL,  in  zoology.  See  Helix  and  Limax. 

SNAKE,  in  zoology.  See  Anguis  and  Serpens. 

Method  of  Prefervlng  Snakes,  When  the  fnake  is 
killed,  it  muft  firft  be  wafhed  clean,  and  freed  from  all 
fllth  and  naftinefs ;  then  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  glafs  of  a 
proper  fize,  the  tail  firft,  and  afterwards  the  reft  of  the 
body,  winding  it  in  fpiral  afeending  circles,  and  dlfpo- 
fing  the  back,  which  is  alway  the  moft  beautiful,  out¬ 
wardly.  A  thread,  conncCled  with  a  fmall  glafs  bead,  is, 
by  the  help  of  a  needle,  to  be  pafled  through  the  upper 
jaw  from  within  outwardly,  and  then  through  the  cork 
of  the  bottle,  where  it  muft  be  faftened  ;  by  this  means 
the  head  will  be  drawn  into  a  natural  pofture,  and  the 
mouth  kept  open  by  the  bead,  whereby  the  teeth,  &c. 
will  be  dlfcovered  :  the  glafs  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
rum,  and  the  cork  fealed  down  to  prevent  its  exhala¬ 
tion.  A  label,  containing  the  name  and  properties  of 
the  fnake,  is  then  to  be  affixed  to  the  wax  over  the 
cork ;  and  in  this  manner  the  fnake  wall  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance,  and  may  be  preferved  a  great  number 
of  years  ;  nor  will  tlie  fpirits  impair  or  change  the  luftre 
of  its  colours. 
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S'fJ,ij(E<^St0neSf  /fmmomUy  in  natural  hlftory,  the  name 
of  a  large  genus  of  foflil  fhclls,  very  few  If  any  of  which 
are  yet  known  in  their  recent  ftate,  or  living  either  on 
our  own  or  any  other  fliores  5  fo  that  it  feems  won¬ 
derful  whence  fo  vaft  a  number  and  variety  of  them 
Ihould  be  brought  into  our  fubtenanean  regions.  They 
feem  indeed  difperfed  in  great  plenty  throughout  the 
world,  but  nowhere  are  found  in  greater  numbers,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  variety,  than  in  our  ifland. 

Mr  Harenberg  found  prodigious  numbers  of  them  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  In  Germany.  He  traced  this  river 
through  its  feveral  windings  for  many  miles,  and  among 
a  great  variety  of  belemnitae,  cornua  ammonis,  and  coch- 
litas,  of  various  kinds  ;  he  found  alfo  great  quantities  of 
wood  of  recent  petrifadion,  which  dill  preferved  plain 
marks  of  the  axe  by  which  It  had  been  cut  from  the 
trees  then  growing  on  the  ihore.  'i'he  water  of  this  river 
he  found  in  dry  feafons,  when  its  natural  fprings  were 
not  diluted  with  rains,  to  be  confiderably  heavier  than 
common  water;  and  many  expeiiments  fhowed  him 
that  it  contained  ferruginous,  as  well  as  ftony  particles, 
in  great  quantity,  whence  the  petrifaftions  in  it  appear- 
cd  the  lefs  wonderful,  though  many  of  them  of  recent 
date. 

Of  the  cornua  ammonis,  or  ferpent  ftones,  he  there 
obferved  more  than  30  different  fpecies.  They  lie  im- 
rnerfed  in  a  bluifh  foflil  (tone,  of  a  foft  texture  and  fatty 
appearance,  In  prodigious  numbers,  and  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fizes,  from  the  larger  known  forts  down  to 
filch  as  could  not  be  feen  without  very  accurate  infpec- 
tion  or  the  afilftance  of  a  microfcope.  Such  as  lie  In 
the  foftefl  of  thefe  Hones  are  foft  like  their  matrix,  and 
eafily  crumble  to  pieces  ;  others  are  harder.  In  a  piece 
of  this  done,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  finger,  it  is  common  to 
find  30  or  more  of  thefe  foflils ;  and  often  they  are  feen 
only  in  form  of  white  fpecks,  fo  minute  that  their  fi¬ 
gure  cannot  be  didinguifhed  till  examined  by  the  mi¬ 
crofcope. 

They  all  confid  of  feveral  volutae,  wlilcli  are  different 
in  number  in  the  different  fpecies,  and  their  drias  alfo 
are  extremely  various  ;  fome  very  deep  with  very  high 
ridges  between  them,  others  very  flight  ;  fome  draight, 
others  crooked ;  others  undulated,  and  fome  termina¬ 
ting  in  dots,  tubercles,  or  cavities,  towards  the  back, 
and  others  having  tubercles  in  two  or  three  places. 
They  are  all  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  chambers 
or  cells,  in  the  manner  of  the  nautilvs  Gracorum,  each 
having  a  communication  with  the  others,  by  means  oF  a 
pipe  or  fiphiinculus.  There  is  a  fmall  white  fhell-fifh 
of  Barbadoes,  which  feems  truly  a  recent  animal  of 
this  genus  ;  and  in  the  Ead  Indies  there  is  another 
alfo,  fmall  and  greyifh  ;  but  the  large  and  beautifully 
marked  ones  are  found  only  fodil. 

They  are  compofed  of  various  foflil  bodies,  often  of 
quarry  Hone,  fometimes  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
pyrites,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  fubdances  ;  and 
though  they  appear  ufually  mere  dones,  yet  in  fome  the 
pearly  part  of  the  original  fhell  is  preferved  in  all  Its 
beauty.  Sometimes  alfo,  while  the  outer  fiib (lance  Is 
of  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  or  other  coarfe,  ftony,  or 
mineral  matter,  the  inner  cavity  Is  filled  with  a  pure 
white  fpar  of  the  common  plated  texture.  This  gives 
a  great  beauty  to  the  fpecimeu.  The  cornua  ammonis, 
or  fnake-dones,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  England, 
‘particularly  in  Yorkdrire,  whei*e  they  are  very  plentiful 
in  the  alum  rocks  of  feveral  fizes, 
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SNEEZING,  a  convulfive  motion  of  the  miifcles  of 
the  bread,  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  iiofe 
with  much  vehemence  and  nolle.  It  is  caufed  by  the  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  upper  membrane  of  the  nofe,  occafioned 
by  acrid  fubdances  floating  in  the  air,  or  by  medicines 
called  flernutatory. 

This  irntation  Is  performed  either  externally,  by 
drong  fmells,  as  marjoram,  rofes,  6cc.  or  by  dud  doat- 
ing  ill  the  air,  and  taken  in  by  Infpiratioii  ;  or  by  fharp 
pungent  medicines,  as  crefTes  and  other  dernutatories, 
which  vellicate  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  ;  or  internally, 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  lympha  or  mucus,  which  natu¬ 
rally  moidens  that  membrane.  The  matters  cad  forth 
in  fneezing  come  primarily  from  the  nofe  and  throat ; 
the  pituitary  membrane  continually  exuding  a  mucus 
thither ;  and,  fecondarlly,  from  the  bread,  the  trachea, 
and  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs. 

The  pradlice  of  faluting  the  perfoii  who  fneezed  ex- 
ided  in  Africa,  among  nations  uiikiiown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  accounts  we  have  of  Monomotapa 
inform  us  *,  that  when  the  prince  fneezes,  all  his  fub-  *  Strata, 
je6ts  in  the  capital  are  advertifed  of  It,  that  they  may 
offer  up  prayers  for  his  fafety.  The  author  of  the  con- 
qued  of  Peru  adures  us,  that  the  cacique  of  Guachoia 
having  fneezed  in  prefence  of  the  Spaniards,  the  In¬ 
dians  of  his  train  fell  prodrate  before  him,  dretched 
forth  their  hands,  and  dlfplayed  to  him  the  accudomed 
rnarks  of  refpexd,  while  they  invoked  the  fun  to  en¬ 
lighten  him,  to  defend  him,  and  to  be  his  con  dan  t 
guard. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Romans  faluted  each 
other  on  thefe  ocafions  :  and  Pliny  relatesf ,  that  i Tbe- f 
rius  exa£led  thefe  figns  of  homage  when  drawn  In  his“^‘^^* 
chariot.  Superdition,  whofe  influence  can  debafe  eve-^^^*** 
ry  thing,  had  degraded  this  cudom  for  feveral  ages,  by 
attaching  favourable  or  unfavourable  omens  to  fneezing 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  according  to 
the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  accoiding  as  a  work  was  more 
or  lefs  advanced,  or  according  as  one  had  fneezed  to  the 
right  or  to-'the  left  If  a  mtn  fneezed  at  rifing  from  I 
table  or  from  his  bed,  It  was  necedary  for  him  to  fit  or 
lie  down  again.  You  are  druck  with  aftoniflimcnt,  laid 
Timotheus  to  the  Athenians,  who  wifhed  to  return  in¬ 
to  the  harbour  with  their  deetj,  becaufe  he  had  fneezed;  §  Fronti/r^ 
you  are  druck  with  adonKhment,  becaufe  among  1 0,000  • 

there  is  one  man  whofe  brain  is  mold. 

Polydore  Virgil  pretends,  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory  the  Great,  there  reigned  in  Italy  an  epidemic  dif- 
temper, ^  which  carrried  off  by  fneezing  all  thofe  who 
were  feized  by  it  ;  and  that  this  pontiff  ordered  prayers 
to  be  made  againd  it,  accompanied  by  certain  figns  of 
the  crofs.  But  befides.  that,  there  are  very  few  cafes 
In  which  fneezing  can  be  confidered  as  dangerous,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  a  favourable  fymptom  jj  ;  it  is  tvi-\\Hr/>pocrafx 
dent,  that  we  ought  not  to  date  from  the  fixth  century  Haderi 
the  origin  of  acudora  which  lofes  itfclf  in  the  obfeutity 
of  antiquity.  Avicenna  and  Cardan  fay,  it  Is  a  fort  of 
convuifion,  which  gives  occafioii  to  dread  an  epilepfy, 
and  that  this  difeafe  is  endeavoured  to  be  warded  off  by 
prayers.  Clement  of  Alexandria  conliders  it  as  a  mark 
oF  intemperance  and  effeminacy,  which  ought  to  be 
proferibed.  And  he  Inveighs  bitterly  againd  thofe 
4  ^  who 
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who  endeavour  to  procure  fneezlng  by  external  aid, 
Montaigne,  on  the  contrary,  explains  this  fa6l  in  a  tone 
rather  cynical.  It  is  fingular  enough,  that  fo  many  ri¬ 
diculous,  contiadiftory,  and  fuperllitious  opinions,  have 
not  abchfhed  thofe  cuftomary  civilities  which  are  ftill 
preferved  equally  among  high  and  low  ;  and  which  on¬ 
ly  the  Anabaptifts  and  Quakers  have  rejedled,  becaufe 
they  have  renounced  falutations  in  every"  cafe. 

Among  the  Greeks  fncezing  was  almoh  always  a  good 
omen.  It  excited  marks  of  tendernefs,  of  refpeft,  and 
attachment.  The  genius  of  Socrates  in^oi'med  him  by 
fneezing,  when  it  was  neceffary  to  perform  anya(f\ion*. 
The  young  Parthenis,  hurried  on  by  her  pafTion,  refol¬ 
ded  to  write  to  Sarpedoii  an  avowal  of  her  love-j*  ;  flie 
fneezes  in  the  moft  tender  and  impaflioned  part  of  her 
letter  :  This  is  fufHcient  for  her  ;  this  incident  fupplies 
the  place  of  an  anfwer,  and  perfuades  her  that  Sarpedon 
is  her  lover.  Penelope,  harafTed  by  the  vexatious  court- 
fliip  of  her  fuitors,  begins  to  curfe  them  all,  and  to  pour 
forth  vows  for  the  return  of  Ulyffes  Her  fon  Tele- 
machiis  interrupts  her  by  a  loud  fneeze.  She  inftantly 
exults  with  joy,  and  regards  this  fign  as  an  airurance  of 
the  approaching  return  of  her  hufband.  Xenophon  was 
haranguing  his  troops  ;  a  foldier  fneezed  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  was  exhorting  them  to  embrace  a  dange¬ 
rous  but  neceffary  refolution.  The  whole  army,  moved 
by  this  preface,  determine  to  purfue  the  projcA  of  their 
general ;  and  Xenophon  orders  facrifices  to  Jupiter  the 
preferver  § . 

This  religious  reverence  for  fneezing,  fo  ancient  and 
fo  uiiiverfal  even  in  the  times  of  Homer,  always  excited 
the  curiofity  of  the  Greek  philofophers  and  of  the  rab¬ 
bins.  Thefc  laft  have  fpread  a  tradition,  that,  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  God  made  a  general  law  to  this 
purport,  that  eveiy  living  man  fhoiild  fneeze  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  at  the  fame  inllaiit  he  fhould  render 
up  his  foul  into  the  hand  of  his  Creator  || ,  without  any 
preceding  indifpofition.  Jacob  obtained  an  exemption 
from  the  common  law,  and  the  favour  of  being  informed 
of  his  laft  hour  :  He  fneezed  and  did  not'  die  ;  and  this 
bgn  of  death  was  changed  into  a  fign  of  life.  Notice 
of  this  was  fent  to  all  the  princes  of  the  earth;  and  they- 
©rdained,  that  in  future  fneezing  fhould  be  accompanied 
with  forms  of  bleffing,  md  vows  for  the  perfons  who 
fneezed. 

Ariftotle  remounts  likewlfe  to  the  fources  of  natural 
religion.  He  obferves,  that  the  brain  is  the  origin  of 
the  nerves,  of  our  fentiments,  ,our  fenfations,  the  feat  of 
the  foul,  the  image  of  the  Divinity  ^  ;  that  upon  all 
thefe  accounts,  the  fubftance  of  the  btain  has  ever  been 
held  in  honour  ;  that  the  fir  ft  men  fwore  by  their  head; 
that  they  diirft  not  touch  nor  cat  the  brains  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  ;  that  it  was  even  a  facred  word  which  they  dared 
not  to  pronounce.  Filled  with  thefe  ideas,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  extended  their  reverence  even  to 
fneezing.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
fagacious  philofophers  of  Greece. 

According  to  mythology,  the  firft  fign  of  life  Pro¬ 
metheus’s  artificial  man  gave  was  by  fternutation.  This 
fnppofed  creator  is  faid  to  have.ftolen  a  portion  of  the 
folar  rays  *,  and  filling  with  them  a  phial,  which  he  had 
made  on  purpofe,  fealed  it  up  hermetically.  He  inftant- 
!y  flies  back  to  his  favourite  automaton,  and  opening 
the  phial  holds  it  clofe  to  the  ftatue ;  the  rays  ftill  re¬ 
taining  all  their  adivity,  infinuate  themfelves.  through 
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the  pores,  and  fet  the  faditious  mart  a  fneezing.  Pro¬ 
metheus,  tranfported  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  machine, 
offers  up  a  fervent  prayer,  with  wifhes  for  the  preferva 
tion  of  fo  Angular  a  being.  His  automaton  obferved 
him,  remembering  his  ejaculations,  was  very  careful,  on 
the  like  occafions,  to  offer  thefe  wifties  in  behalf  of  his 
defeendants,  who  perpetuated  It  from  father  to  ion  in 
all  their  colonies. 

SNIGGLING,  a  method  of  fifliing  for  eels,  chiefly 
iifed  in  the  day-time,  when  they  are  found  to  hide 
themfelves  near  w"ears,  mills,  or  flood  gates.  It.  is  per¬ 
formed  thus  :  Take  a  ftrong  line  and  hook,  baited  with 
a  garden-worm,  and  obferving  the  holes  where  the  eels 
lie  hid,  ihruft  your  bait  into  them  by  the  help  of  a  ftick; 
and  if  there  be  any,  you  fhall  fure  to  have  a  bite  ; 
and  may,  if  your  tackling  hold,  get  the  largeft  eels. 

SNIPE,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax  and  Shoot 

ING. 

SNORING,  in  medicine,  otherwife  called  Jlertovy  is 
a  found  like  that  of  theccichnon,  but  greater  and  more 
manifeft. 

Many  confound  thofe  affedions,  and  make  them  to 
differ  only  in  place  and  magnitude,  calling  by  the  name 
of fiertor  that  found  or  noife  which  is  heard  or  fuppofed 
to  be  made  In  the  paffage  between  the  palate  and  the 
noftrils  as  in  thofe  who  deep  ;  that  boiling  or  bubbling 
noife,  which  in  refpiration  proceeds  from  the  larynx,  or 
or  head,  or  orifice  of  the  afpera  arterla,  they  call  ce^  chon; 
but  if  the  found  comes  from  the  afpera  arterla  itfelf, 
they  will  have  it  cdUdtd  cerchnos y  that  is,  as  fome  under- 
ftand  it,  a  rattling,  or  as  others  a  ftridulous  or  whee¬ 
zing  roughnefs  of  the  afpera  arteria.  In  dying  perfons 
this  affedion  is  called  by  the  Greeks  rhenchosy 

which  is  a  fnoring  or  rattling  kind  of  noife,  proceeding 
as  it  were  from  a  confiid  between  the  breath  and  the. 
humours  in  the  afpera  arteria. 

This  and  fuch  like  affedions  are  owing  to  a  weak- 
nefs  of  nature,  as  when  the  lungs  are  full  of  pus  or  hu¬ 
mours  ;  to  which  purpofe  wc  read  in  the  Prognoftics  of 
Hippocrates,  “  it  is  a  bad  fign  when  there  is  no  expec¬ 
toration,  and  no  difeharge  from  the  lungs,  but  a  noife 
as  from  an  ebullition  is  heard  in  the  afpera  arteria  fronri 
a  plenitude  of  humour.”  Expedoration  is  fuppreffed. 
either  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  humour,  which  requires 
to  be  difeharged,  and  which  adhering  to  the  afpera  ar¬ 
teria,  and  being  there  agitated  by  the  breath,  excites> 
that  bubbling  noife  or  ftertor  ;  or  by  an  obftrudion  of 
the  bronchia  ;  or,  laftly,  by  a  compreffion  of  the  afpera. 
arteria  and  throat,  whence  the  paffage  is  ftraitened,  in 
/  which  the  humours  being  agitated,  excite  fuch  a  kind 
of  noife  as  before  deferibed.  Hence  Galen  calls  thofe 
who  at^  ftrait-breafted  Jlertorom,  That  author  afligns 
but  two  caufes  of  this  fymptom,  which  arc  either  the. 
ftraitnefs  of  the  paffage  of  refpiration  or  redundance  of 
humours,  or  both  together  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
a  third,  to  wit,  the  weaknefe  of  the  faculty,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  rhenchos  in  dying  perfons,  where  nature 
is  too  weak  to  make  difeharges. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  conclude,^  that  this^ 
fymptom,  or  this  fort  of  fervour  or  ebullition  In  the 
throat,  is  not  always  mortal,  but  only  when  nature  is. 
oppreffed  with  the  redundance  of  humour,  in  fuch  a. 
manner,  that  the  lungs  cannot  difeharge  themfelves  by 
fpitting  ;  or  the  paffage  appointed  for  the  breath  (beings 
the  afpera  arteria)  is  very  mudi  obftruded,  upon  which. 

account 


Snigcling 

1! 

Snoring, 


Snow. 
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account  many  dying  perfons  labour  under  a  ftertor  with 
their  mouths  gaping, 

SNOW,  a  well-known  meteor,  formed  by  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  vapours  in  the  atmofphere.  It  differs  from 
hail  and  hoar-froft,  in  being  as  it  were  cryftallized, 
which  they  are  not.  This  appears  on  examining  a 
ilake  of  fnow  by  a  magnifying  glafs;  when  the  whole 
of  it  will  appear  to  be  compofed  of  fine  fliining  fpicula 
diverging  like  rays  from  a  centre.  As  the  fiakes  fall 
down  through  the  atmofphere,  they  are  continually 
joined  by  more  of  thefe  radiated  fpicula,  and  thus  in- 
ci’eafe  in  bulk  like  the  drops  of  rain  or  hailftones.  Or 
Orew,  in  a  difeourfe  of  the  nature  of  fnow,  obferves, 
that  many  parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the 
moll  part  liars  of  fix  points,  and  are  as  perfedl  and 
tranfparent  ice  as  any  we  fee  on  a  pond,  &c.  Upon 
€ach  of  thefe  points  are  other  collateral  points,  fet  at 
the  fame  angles  as  the  main  points  themfelves  :  among 
which  there  are  divers  other  irregular,  which  are  chief¬ 
ly  broken  points,  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alio,  various  winds,  feem  to  have  been  thaw¬ 
ed  and  frozen  again  into  irregular  duffers  ;  lb  that  it 
feems  as  if  tne  whole  body  of  fnow  were  an  infinite  mafs 
of  icicles  irregularly  figured.  That  is,  a  cloud  of  va- 
pours  being  gathered  into  drops,  the  faid  drops  forth¬ 
with  defeend;  upon  which  defeent,  meeting  with  a 
freezing  air  as  they  pafs  through  a  colder  region,  each 
drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  ffiooting  itfclf 
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of  the  fnow,  and  the  regularity  of  the  ftrudure  of  its 
parts  (particularly  fome  figures  of  fnow  or  hail  which 
fall  about  Turin,  and  which  he  calls  rofetie),  Ihow  that 
clouds  of  fnow  are  aded  upon  by  fome  uniform  caufe 
like  eledricity  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  fhow  how  eledri- 
city  is  capable  of  forming  thefe  figures.  He  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  conjedures  by  obferving,  that  his  appara¬ 
tus  far  obferving  the  dedricity  of  the  atmofphere  never 
failed  to  be  eledrified  by  fnow  as  well  as  rain.  Pro- 
feffor  Wintlirop  fometimes  loimd  his  apparatus  ekdri- 
fied  by  fnow  when  driven  about  by  the  wind,  though  it 
had  not  been  affeded  by  it  when  the  fnow  itfelf  was 
falling.  A  more  intenfe  eledricity,  according  to  Bec- 
caria,  unites  the  particles  of  hail  more  clofely  than  the 
more  moderate  eledricity  does  thofe  of  fnow,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fee  that  the  drops  of  rain  which 
fall  from  thunder-clouds  are  larger  than  thofe  which  fall 
from  others,  though  the  former  defeend  through  a  Icfs 
fpace.  ^ 

But  w^e  are  not  to  confider  fnow  merely  as  a  curious 
and  beautiful  phenomenon.  The  Great  Difpenfer  of 
univerfal  bounty  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  is  eminently 
mbfervient,  as  w'dl  as  all  the  works  of  creation,  to  his 
benevolent  defigns.  Were  we  to  judge  from  appear-  I 
ances  only,  we  might  imagine,  that  fo  far  from  being  ' 
lueful  to  the  earth,  the  cold  humidity  of  fnow  would 
be  detrimental  to  vegetation.  But  the  experience  of 
all  ages  afferts  the  contraiy.  Snow,  particularly  in  thofe 


forth  into  fever al  points  ;  but  thefe^  ffill  continuing  their  northern  regions  where  the  grour^cf  TreoveTed  witTit 
^lefcent,  and  meeting  with  fome  intermitting  gales  of  for  feveral  months,  frudifies  the  earth,  by  ffuardirirr  the 
warrner  air,  or  in  their  continual  waftage  to  and  fro  corn  or  other  vegetables  from  the  intenfl  cold  of  the 
touching  upon  each  other,  fome  of  them  are  a  little  air,  and  efpecially  from  the  cold  piercing  winds.  It  has 

into  duffers,  or  in-  been  a  vulgar  opinion,  very  generally  reefived,  that  fnow 

fertilizes  the  lanrlo  on  iV  _ ..i _ 
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tangled  fo  as  to  fall  down  in  what  we  call  Jlakes, 

The  lightnefs  of  fnow,  although  it  is  firm  ice,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  excefs  of  its  furface,  in  comparlfon  to  the 
matter  contained  under  it ;  as  gold  itfelf  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  furface  till  it  will  ride  upon  the  leaff  breath 
of  air. 

’  ITe  whitenefs  of  fnow  is  owing  to  the  fmall  particles 
into  which  it  is  divided  ;  for  ice,  'U'hen  pounded,  will 
■become  equally  white.  An  artificial  fnow  has  been 


fertilizes  the  lands  on  which  it  falls  more  than  rain,  in 
confequence  of  the  nitrous  falts  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
acquire  by  freezing.  But  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments  of  Margraaf(A)  in  the  year  1751,  that  the  che¬ 
mical  difference  between  rain  and  fnow-water  is  ex- 
ceedingly  fmall ;  that  the  latter  is  fome  what  lefs  ni¬ 
trous,  and  contains  a  fomewhat  lefs  proportion  of  earth 
than  the  former ;  but  neither  of  them  contain  ei¬ 
ther  earth  or  any  kind  of  fait  in  any  quantity  which 


made  by  the  following  experiment.  A  tall  phial  of  can  be  fenfibly  efficacious  in  promoting  veim^on!"  Al 

aquafortis  beinGj  placed  by  the  fire  till  it  is  warm,  and  lowme^.  therefore,  th^r  ;o  n  <^*.4^:1:^..  -.1 1.  _  j  1  •  ^ 


aquafortis  being  placed  by  the  fire  till  it  is  warm,  and 
filings  of  pure  filver,  a  few  at  a  time,  being  put  into  it; 
after  a  brifk  ebullition,  the  filver  will  diffolve  flowly. 
The  phial  being  then  placed  in  a  cold  window,  as  it 
cools  the  filver  particles  will  fhoot  into  cryffals,  feveral 
of  which  running  together  will  form  a  flake  of  fnow, 
which  will  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  While 


lowing,  therefore,  that  nitre  is  a  fertilizer  ot  lands,  which 
many  are  upon  good  grounds  difpofed  utterly  to  deny 
yet  fo  very  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  it  contained  in  fno^’ 
that  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  promote  the  vegetation 
of  plants  upon  which  the  fnow  has  fallen,  'i  he  pecu- 
liar  agency  of  fnow,  as  a  fertilizer  in  preference  to  rain, 
may  admit  of  a  very  rational  explanation,  without  re- 


-  •  vv.  ...  ...v  ,,„uc  may  auiiiii,  or  a  very  rational  explanation,  w  thout  re 

they  are  defeending  they  repreient  perUaiy  a  Ihower  curring  to  nitrous  falts  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  it.  ll 
©r  filver  fnow,  and  the  fiakes  will  lie  upon  one  another  mav  be  ratioiiallv  afrriKf^rl  trt  iVe  _ _ 


©f  filver  fnow,  and  the  fiakes  will  lie  upon  one  another 
at  the  bottom  like  real  fnow  upon  the  ground. 

According  to  Signior  Beccaria,  clouds  of  fnow  differ 
in  nothing  from  clouds  of  rain,  but  in  the  circumffance 
of  cold  that  freezes  them.  Both  the  regular  diffulion 


^xjiiiaincu  in  11.  It 

may  be  rationally  afcribed  to  its  fumifiiing  a  covering  to 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are  guarded  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmofpherical  cold,  and  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  is  prevented  from  elcapino-. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  by  Ionic  principle 
4  1^  which 


(a)  Margraaf  cclleaed  of  the  pureft  fnow  he  could  find  as  much  as  when  melted  afforded  ico-meafures  of 
vratci,  each  meafure  containing  36  ounces.  By  dillilling  this  quantity  he  obtained  60  grains,  not  of  nifre  but 
^^(ra/careous  earth,  with  fome  grams  of  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  impregnated  with  a  nitrous  vapour.  The  fame  quan 
1  y  of  rain-uater  colleaed  in  the  winter  months  with  equal  attention,  when  diftilled  yielded  loo  grains  0I  cal 


Snow. 
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wlilch  we  do  not  underftand,  is  heated  uniformly  to  the 
48th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  This  degree 
of  heat  is  greater  than  that  in  which  the  watery  juices 
of  vegetables  freeze,  and  it  is  propagated  from  the  in- 
ward  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  furface,  on  which  the  ve¬ 
getables  grow.  'J'he  atmofphere  being  variably  heated 
j)y  the  adlion  of  the  fun  in  different  climates,  and  in  the 
fame  climate  at  different  feafons,  communicates  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth  and  to  fome  diflance  below  it  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  which  prevails  in  itfelf.  Diffe¬ 
rent  vegetables  are  able  to  preferve  life  under  different 
degrees  of  cold,  but  all  of  them  perifli  when  the  cold 
which  reaches  their  roots  is  extreme.  Providence  has 
therefore,  in  the  coldeft  climates,  provided  a  covering 
of  fnow  for  the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are 
protedled  from  the  influence  of  the  atmofpherical  cold. 
The  fnow  keeps  in  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  wdiicli 
furroiinds  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  defends  them  from 
the  cold  of  the  atmofphere. 

Snow  or  ice  water  is  always  deprived  of  its  fixed  air, 
which  cfcapes  during  the  procefs  of  congelation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  who 
ufe  it  for  their  coiiflant  drink  have  enormous  wens  up¬ 
on  their  throats,  it  has  been  aferibed  to  this  circum- 
Hance.  If  this  vrere  the  caufc  of  thefe  wens,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  remove  it  by  expofing  the  fnow-water  to  the 
air  for  fome  time.  But  feveral  eminent  phyficians  have 
rejected  the  notion  that  fnow-water  is  the  caufe  of  thefe 
wens  ;  for  in  Greenland,  where  fnow-water  is  common¬ 
ly  ufed,  the  inhabitants  are  not  affedfed  with  fuch  fwcl- 
Jings  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  in  Sumatra 
where  fnow  is  never  feen. 

Snow,  in  fea-affalrs,  is  generally  the  largeftof  all  two- 
mafled  veflfels  employed  by  Europeans,  and  the  moft 
convenient  for  navigation. 

The  fails  and  rigging  on  the  malnmafl:  and  foremaih 
of  a  fnow  are  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  fame  mails 
in  a  fhlp  ;  only  that  there  is  a  fmall  mafl:  behind  the 
mainmail  of  the  former,  which  canies  a  fail  nearly  re- 
fenibllng  the  mizen  of  a  flu'p.  The  foot  of  this  mall  is 
fixed  on  a  block  of  wood  on  the  quarter-deck  abaft  the 
mainmalt ;  and  the  head  of  it  is  attached  to  the  after¬ 
top  of  the  maintop.  The  fail  which  Is  called  the  /rj- 
foil  is  extended  from  its  mail  towards  the  flern  of  the 
veflel. 

When  the  floops  of  war  are  rigged  as  fnows,  they 
are  furnlflicd  with  a  horfe,  which  anfwcrs  the  purpofe 
of  the  tryfall-mafl,  the  fore -part  of  the  fail  being  at¬ 
tached  by  rings  to  the  faid  horfe,  in  different  places  of 
its  height. 

SNOJv-GrottOy  an  excavation  made  by  the  waters  on 
the  fide  of  Mount  Etna,  by  making  their  way  under 
the  layers  of  lava,  and  by  carrying  away  the  bed  of 
pozzolana  below  them.  It  occurred  to  the  proprietor, 
that  this  place  was  very  fuitable  for  a  magazine  of 
inow  :  for  in  Sicily,  at  Naples,  and  particularly  at  Mal¬ 
ta,  they  are  obliged  for  want  of  ice  to  make  ufe  of  fnow 
for  cooling  their  wine,  fheibet,  and  other  liquors,  and 
for  making  fweetmeats. 

This  grotto  was  hired  or  bought  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  who  having  neither  ice  nor  fnow  on  the  burning 
rock  which  they  inhabit,  have  hired  feveral  caverns  on 
Etna,  into  which  people  whom  they  employ  colledl  and 
preferve  quantities  of  fnow  to  be  fent  to  Malta  when 
fletded.  This  grotto  has  therefore  been  repaired  with¬ 


in  at  the  experce  of  that  order ;  flights  of  fteps  are  cut 
into  It,  as  well  as  two  openings  from  above,  by  which  Snoxydon, 
they  throw  in  the  fnow,  and  through  which  the  grotto , 
is  enlightened.  Above  the  grotto  they  have  alfo  le¬ 
velled  a  piece  of  gi*oiind  of  confiderable  extent:  this 
they  have  inclofed  with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  fo  that 
when  the  winds,  v^  Inch  at  this  elevation  blow  with  great 
violence,  carry  the  fnow  from  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain,  and  depofite  it  in  this  inclofiire,  It  is  retained 
and  amafled  by  the  walls.  The  people  then  remove  it 
into  the  grotto  through  the  two  openings  ;  and  it  is 
there  laid  up,  and  prel’erved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
fill  the  force  of  the  fummer  heats  ;  as  the  layers  of  lava 
with  which  the  grotto  is  arched  above  prevent  them 
from  making  any  imprefllon. 

When  the  fcafon  for  exporting  the  fnow  comes  on,  it 
is  put  into  large  bags,  into  which  it  is  preflTed  as  clofely 
as  poffible  ;  it  is  then  carried  by  men  out  of  the  grotto, 
and  laid  upon  mules,  which  convey  it  to  the  fhore, 
where  fmall  veflels  are  waiting  to  carry  it  away. 

But  before  thofe  lumps  of  fnow  are  put  into  bags, 
they  are  wrapped  in  fielh  leaves ;  fo  that  while  they 
arc  conveyed  from  the  grotto  to  the  Ihore,  the  leaves 
may  prevent  the  rays  ot  the  fun  from  making  any  im- 
prelTion  upon  them. 

The  Sicilians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fnow, 
which  affords  employment  to  fome  thoufands  of  iTiules, 
horfes,  and  men.  They  have  magazines  of  it  on  the 
fummits  of  their  loftlelt  mountains,  from  which  they 
diftribute  it  through  all  their  cities,  towns,  and  houfes ; 
for  every  perfoii  in  the  ifland  makes  ufe  of  fnow.  They 
confider  the  pra£lice  of  cooling  their  liquors  as  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  health  ;  and  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  the  heat  of  which  is  conllantly  relaxing  the  fibres, 
cooling  liquors,  by  communicating  a  proper  tone  to  the 
fibres  of  the  flomach,  mull  greatly  ftrengthen  them  for 
the  performance  of  their  fundlions. 

In  this  climate  a  fcarcity  of  fnow  is  no  lefs  dreaded 
than  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  We  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Syracufe  in  the  year 
1777,  when  there  was  a  fcarcity  of  fnow,  the  people  of 
the  town  learned  that  a  fmall  veflel  loaded  with  that  ar¬ 
ticle  was  paffing  the  coaft  :  without  a  moment’s  delibera¬ 
tion  they  ran  in  a  body  to  the  fhore  and  demanded  her 
cargo  ;  which  wdien  the  crew  refufed  to  deliver  up,  the 
Syracufans  attacked  and  took,  though  with  the  lofs  of 
feveral  men. 

SNon-Drop^  in  botany.  See  Chionanthus. 

SNOWDON-hill,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Caer- 
narvonfhire  in  Wales,  generally  thought  to  be  the  high- 
efl  in  Britain  ;  though  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that 
its  height  is  equalled,  or  even  exceeded,  by  mountains 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  mountain  is  fur- 
rounded  by  many  others,  called  in  the  Welfh  language 
Crib  Coch,  Crib  y  Diflillf  L/i'weddy  yr  Arran,  8cc. 

According  to  Mr  Pennant*,  this  mountainous  tra£l  *  Jourrty 
yields  fcarcely  any  corn.  Its  produce  is  cattle  and  fheep;  Snowdsn* 
which,  during  fummer,  keep  very  high  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  followed  by  their  owners  with  their  families,  who 
refide  during  that  feafon  in  bavodtys,  or  “  fummer  dairy- 
houfes,”  as  the  faimers  in  the  Swifs  Alps  do  in  their 
fennes.  Thefe  houfes  confift  of  a  long  low  room,  with 
a  hole  at  one  end  to  let  out  the  fmoke  from  the  fire 
which  is  made  beneath.  Their  furniture  is  very  fimple; 
ftones  are  fubllituted  for  flools,  and  their  beds  are  of 


gnftWf-Ion 
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•  hay,  ranged  along  the  Tides.  They  manufafturc  their 
own  clothes,  and  dye  them  with  the  lichen  ornphaloides 
and  lichen  parutinus^  mofTes  collected  from  the  rocks. 
During  fummer  the  men  pafs  their  time  in  tending  their 
herds  or  in  r.iaking  hay,  6cc.  and  the  women  in  milk¬ 
ing  or  in  making  butter  and  cheefe.  For  their  own  ufe 
they  milk  both  ewes  and  goats,  and  make  cheefe  of 
the  milk.  'Fheir  diet  confifts  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  but¬ 
ter  ;  and  their  ordinary  drink  is  whey  ;  though  they 
have,  by  way  of  referve,  a  few  bottles  of  very  flrong 
beer,  which  they  ufe  as  a  cordial  w^heii  Tick.  They  are 
people  of  good  underftanding,  and  circumfpedt ; 

tall,  thin,  and  of  flrong  conflitutions.  In  the  winter¬ 
time  they  defeendinto  the  hen-drej\  or  “  old  dwelling,^’ 
where  they  pafs  their  time  in  ina<5ivity. 

The  view  from  the  higheft  peak  of'Snow^don  is  very 
extenfive.  From  it  Mr  Pennant  faw  the  county  of 
Chefter,  the  high  hills  of  Yorkfhire,  part  of  the  north  of 
F2iii4and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  a  plain  view  of  the  ifle 
of  Man ;  and  that  of  Anglefea  appeared  like  a  map  ex¬ 
tended  under  his  feet,  with  eveiy  rivulet  vifible.  Our 
author  took  much  pains  to  have  this  view  to  advantage; 
fat  up  at  a  farm  on  the  weft  till  about  I2,  and  walked 
up  the  wFole  w^ay.  The  night  was  remarkably  fine 
and  flarry  ;  towards  morning  the  flars  faded  away,  lea¬ 
ving  an  interval  of  darknefs,  which,  however,  was  foon 
difpelled  by  the  dawn  of  day.  The  body  of  the  fun  ap¬ 
peared  mofl  diflinft,  with  the  roundnefs  of  the  moon, 
before  it  appeared  too  brilliant  to  be  looked  at.  The 
fea,  which  bounded  the  weftern  part  of  the  profpedl, 
appeared  gilt  with  the  fun-beams,  firft  in  flender  flreaks, 
and  at  length  gWed  wnth  rednefs.  The  profpedl  was 
difclofed  like  the  gradual  drawing  up  of  a  curtain  in  a 
theatre  ;  till  at  laft  the  heat  became  fufficiently  flrong 
to  raife  mills  from  the  various  lakes,  which  in  a  flight 
degree  obfeured  the  profped.  The  fhadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  extended  many  miles,  and  fhowed  its  bicapitated 
form  ;  the  Wyddfa  making  one  bead,  and  Crib  y  Diilill 
the  other.  At  this  time  he  counted  between  20  and 
30  lakes  either  in  Caernarvon  or  in  Merionethfhire.  In 
making  another' vifit,  the  fky  was  obfeured  very  foon 
after  he  got  up.  A  vafl  mill  involved  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  profped  down  w’as  hor¬ 
rible.  It  gave  an  idea  of  numbers -of  abyfFcs,  concealed 
by  a  thick  fmoke  fmioufiy  circulating  around  them.  Ve¬ 
ry  often  a  gull  of  wind  made  an  opening  in  the  clouds, 
which  gave  a  fine  and  diflindl  villa  of  lake  and  valley. 
Sometimes  they  opened  in  one  place,  at  others  in  many 
at  once ;  exhibiting  a  moil  itrange  and  perplexing  fight 
of  water,  fields,  rocks,  and  chafins.  They  then  doled 
again,  and  every  thing  was  involved  in  darknefs;  in  a 
few  miftutes  they  would  feparate  again,  and  repeat  the 
above-mentioned  Jeene  with  infinite  variety.  From  thife 
profpedl  our  traveller  defeended  with  great  reludance  ; 
but  before  he  had  reached  the  place  A\diere  his  horfes 
were  left,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder  llorm.  The 
rolling  of  the  thunder-claps,  being  reiterated  by  the 
mountains,  was  inexpreflibly  awful ;  and  a 'ter  he  had 
mounted,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  fwept  away 
by  the  torrents  which  poured  down  in  confequence  of 
a  very  heavy  rain. 

It  is  very  rare  (Mr  Pennant  obferves)  that  the  tra¬ 


veller  gets  a  proper  day  to  afeend  this  hill  :  it  indeed 
often  appears  clear ;  but  by  the  evident  attraction  of  the 
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clouds  by  this  lofty  mountain,  it  becomes  fuddenly  and 
unexpeaedly  enveloped  in  mift,  wdien  the  clouds  have 
jufl  before  appeared  very  high  and  very  remote.  At 
times  he  obferved  them  low'^er  t©  hair  their  height  ;  and 
notwdthflanding  they  have  been  difperfed  to  the  right 
and  left,  yet  they  have  met  from  both  fides,  and  united 
to  involve  the  fumniit  in  one  great  obfciirity. 

The  height  of  Snowdon  was  meafured,  in  1682,  by 
Mr  Cafwell,  with  inflriiments  made  by  Flamflead  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  inenfuration,  the  height  is  3720  feet; 
but  more  modern  computations  make  it  only  3563I 
reckonirig  from  the  quay  at  Caernarvon  to  the  highefl 
peak.  1  he  flone  that  compofes  this  mountain  is  ex- 
eeffivcly  hard.  Large  coarle  cryflals,  and  frequently 
cubic  pyrites,  are  found  in  the  fifTiires.  An  imraenfe 
quantity  of  water  rufhes  down  the  fides  of  Snow’^don  and 
the  neighbouringmountains,  infomuch  that  Mr  Pennant 
fiippofes,  if  colltCled  into  one  flream,  they  w*ould  ex¬ 
ceed  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 

SNUFF,  a  powder  chiefly  made  of  tobacco,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  defeription 
here.  ^ 

i  obacco  is  ufually  the  balls  of  fnuff ;  other  matters 
being  only  added  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable  feent,  See. 
The  kinds  of  fnuff,  and  their  feveral  names,  are  infinite,, 
and  new  ones  are  daily  invented  ;  fo  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  to  give  a  detail  of  them. 
We  fliall  only  fay,  that  there  are  three  principal  forts  : 
the  firft  granulated  ;  the  fecond  an  impalpable  powder; 
and  the  third  the  bran,  or  coarfe  part  remaininnr  after 
fiftlng  the  fecond  fort.  ^ 

‘‘Every  profeffed,  inYeterate,  and  Incurable  fnufL 
taker  (fays  Lord  Stanhope),  at  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch, 
with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the 
nofc  and  other  incidental  circumflances,  confiimes  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  a  half.  One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ^ 
ten,  allowing  16  hours  to  a  fnuff-taking  day,  amounts  - 
to  two  hours  and  24  minutes  out  of  every  natural  day, 
or  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  10 
amounts  to  36  days  and  a  half  In  a  year*  Hence  if  we 
fuppofe  the  pradice  to  be  perfifled  in  40  years,  two  en¬ 
tire  years  of  the  fnuff-taker’s  life  will  be  dedicated  to 
tickling  his  nofe,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it.  The 
expence  of  fnuff,  fnuff-boxes,  and  handkerchiefs,  will  be 
the  fubjedl  of  a  fecond  effay ;  in  which  it  will  appear, 
that  this  luxury  encroaches  as  much  on  the  income  of 
the  fnuff-taker  as  it  does  on  his  time  ;  and  that  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  time  and  money  thus  loll  to 
the  public,  a  fund  might  be  conllitutcd  for  the  difeharge 
of  the  national  debt.’^  See  Nicotiana. 

SNYDERS  (brand's),  a  Fleniiffi  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  I579»  ^nd  bred  under  his  countryman  Hen¬ 
ry  Van  Baku.  His  genius  firft  difplayed  itfelf  In  paint¬ 
ing  fruit  ;  he  afterwards  attempted  animals,  huntings, 
&c.  In  which  he  exceeded  all  his  predeceffors.  He 
alto  painted  kitchens,  &c.  and  gave  dignity  to  fubjedls 
that  feemed  incapable  of  it.  He  was  made  painter  to 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  archduke  and  duchefs,  and  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  houfe  of  the  cardinal  infant  of 
Spain.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  ekaor  Palatine 
adorned  their  palaces  with  huntings  by  this  artift.  Ru¬ 
bens,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders,  ufed  to  co-operate  in  the. 
enriching  of  each  other’s  pidures  according  to  their  ^ 

feveral  . 


Snyders, 
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Soal-fifii,  Teveral  talents  ;  and  thus  they  became  more  valuable 
^  than  if  hnifhed  by  either  of  them  fingly.  Snyders  died 
*  in  16^7. 

SOAL-fish,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronec- 

TES. 

SOAP,  a  compofition  of  cauftic,  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
and  oil,  fometimes  hard  and  dry,  lometimes  foft  and  li¬ 
quid  ;  much  iifed  in  walhing,  whitening  linens,  and  by 
dyers  and  fullers. — Soap  may  be  made  by  feveral  me¬ 
thods,  which,  however,  all  depend  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  foap  which  is  ufed  in  medicine  is  made 
without  heat.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1026. 

In  manufadlures  where  large  quantities  of  it  are  prc' 
pared,  foap  is  made  with  heat.  A  lixivium  of  quicklime 
and  foda  is  made,  but  is  lefs  concentrated  than  that 
above  referred  to,  and  only  fo  much  that  it  can  fuftain 
a  frefh  egg.  A  part  of  this  lixivium  is  to  be  even  di¬ 
luted  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  olives. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  put  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  agita¬ 
ted,  that  the  union  may  be  accelerated.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  begins  to  unite  well,  the  reft  of  the  lixivium  is  to  be 
added  to  it ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  digefted  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  till  ^the  foap  be  completely  made.  A 
trial  is  to  be  made  of  it,  to  examine  whether  the  juft 
proportion  of  oil  and  alkali  has  been  obferved.  Good 
foap  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  firm,  and  very  white  when 
cold ;  not  fubje<El  to  become  moift  by  expofure  to  air, 
and  entirely  mifcible  with  pure  water,  to  which  it  com¬ 
municates  a  milky  appearance,  but  without  any  drops 
of  oil  floating  on  the  furface.  When  the  foap  has  not 
thefe  qualities,  the  combination  has  not  been  well  made, 
or  the  quantity  of  fait  or  of  oil  is  too  great,  which  faults 
muft  be  correfted. 

In  foft  or  liquid  foapSj  green  or  black  foaps,  cheaper 
oils  are  employed,  as  oil  of  nuts,  of  hemp,  of  fifh,  &c. 
Thefe  foaps,  excepting  in  confiftence,  are  not  eflentially 
-different  from  white  foap. 

Fixed  alkalis  are  much  difpofed  to  unite  with  oils 
.that  are  not  volatile,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  fince 
this  union  can  be  made  even  without  heat.  The  com¬ 
pound  refulting  from  this  union  partakes  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  properties  of  oil  and  of  alkali ;  but  thefe 
properties  are  modified  and  tempered  by  each  other, 
according  to  the  general  rule  of  combinations.  Alkali 
formed  into  foap  has  not  nearly  the  fame  acrimony  as 
when  it  is  pure  ;  it  is  even  deprived  of  almoft  all  its 
caufticity,  and  its  other  faline  alkaline  properties  are 
almoft  entirely  aboliflied.  The  fame  oil  contained  in 
■foap  is  lefs  combuftible  than  when  pure,  from  its  union 
with  the  alkali.,  which  is  an  uninflammable  body.  It 
is  mifcible,  or  even  foluble,  in  water,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  by  means  of  the  alkali.  Soap  is  entirely  foluble 
in  fpirlt  of  wine ;  and  ftill  better  in  aquavltse  fharpened 
by  a  little  alkaline  fait,  according  to  an  obfervation  of 
Mr  Geoffroy. 

The  manufa£fure  of  foap  in  London  firft  began  in 
the  year  1524  ;  belore  which  time  this  city  was  ferved 
with  white  foap  from  foreign  countries,  and  with  grey 
foap  fpeckled  with  white  from  Briftol,  which  was  fold 
for  a  penny  a  pound  ;  and  alfo  with  black  foap,  which 
fold  for  a  halfpenny  the  pound. 

The  principal  foaps  of  our  own  manufadfure  are  the 
foft,  the  hard,  and  the  ball  foap.  The  foft  foap  is  ei¬ 
ther  white  or  green.  The  procefs  of  making  each  of 
thefe  fhall  now  be  deferibed. 


Green  foft  foap.  The  chief  ingredients  ufed  in  ma-  Soap, 
king  this  are  lees  drawn  from  pot-afh  and  lime,  boiled -v— 
up  with  tallow  and  oil.  Firft,  the  ley  of  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength  (which  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  weight 
of  the  liquor),  and  tallow,  are  put  into  the  copper  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  foon  as  they  boll  up  the  oil  is  added  ; 
the  fire  is  then  damped  or  ftopped  up,  while,  the  ingre- 
dients  remain  in  the  copper  to  unite  ;  when  they  are 
united,  the  copper  is  again  made  to  boil,  being  fed  or 
filled  with  lees  as  it  boils,  till  there  be  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  put  into  it;  then  it  is  boiled  off  and  put  into  cafles. 

When  this  foap  is  firft  made  it  appears  uniform  ;  but 
in  about  a  week’s  time  the  tallow  feparates  from  the 
oil  into  thofe  white  grains  which  we  lee  in  common 
foap.  Soap  thus  made  would  appear  yellow,  but  by  a 
mixture  of  indigo  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  it  is 
rendered  green,  that  being  the  colour  which  refults 
from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 

White  foap.  Of  this  one  fort  is  made  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  green  foft  foap,  oil  alone  excepted,  which  is  not 
ufed  in  white.  The  other  fort  of  white  foft  foap  is 
made  from  the  lees  of  aflies  of  lime  boiled  up  two  diffe¬ 
rent  times  with  tallow.  Firft,  a  quantity  of  lees  and 
tallow  are  put  into  the  copper  together,  and  kept  boil¬ 
ing,  being  fed  with  lees  as  they  boil,  until  the  whole  is 
boiled  fufficlently  ;  then  the  lees  are  feparated  or  dif- 
charged  from  the  tallowifli  part,  which  part  is  removed 
into  a  tub,  and  the  lees  are  thrown  away  ;  this  is  called 
the  JirJl  half-boil :  then  the  copper  is  filled  again  with 
frefh  tallow  and  lees,  and  the  firft  half-boil  is  put  out 
of  the  tub  into  the  copper  a  fecond  time,  where  it  is 
kept  boiling  with  frefh  lees  and  tallow  till  the  foap  is 
produced.  It  is  then  put  out  of  the  copper  into  the 
fame  fort  of  cafics  as  are  ufed  for  green  foft  foap. .  The 
common  foft  foap  ufed  about  London,  generally  of  a 
greenifh  hue,  with  fome  white  lumps,  is  prepared  chief¬ 
ly  with  tallow ;  a  blackifh  fort,  more  common  in  fome 
other  places,  is  faid  to  be  made  with  whale  oil. 

Hard  foap  is  made  with  lees  from  afhes  and  tallow, 
and  is  moll  commonly  boiled  twice  :  the  firft,  called  the 
half-boily  hath  the  fame  operation  as  the  firft  half-boil  of 
foft  white  foap.  Then  the  copper  is  charged  with  frefh 
lees  again,  and  the  firft  half  boil  put  into  it,  where  it 
is  kept  boiling,  and  fed  with  Ices  as  it  boils,  till  it  grains 
or  is  boiled  enough ;  then  the  ley  is  difeharged  from  it, 
and  the  foap  put  into  a  frame  to  cool  and  harden.  Com¬ 
mon  fait  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  graining  the 
foap ;  for  when  the  oil  or  tallow  has  been  united  with 
the  ley,  after  a  little  boiling,  a  quantity  of  fait  is  thrown 
into  the  mafs,  which  diffolving  readily  in  water,  but 
not  in  the  oil  or  tallow,  draws  out  the  water  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  fo  that  the  oil  or  tallow  united  with 
the  fait  of  the  Icy  fwims  on  the  top.  When  the  ley  is 
of  a  proper  ftrength,  lefs  fait  is  neceffary  to  raife  the 
curd  than  when  it  is  too  weak.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  no  certain  time  for  bringing  off  a  boiling 
of  any  of  thefe  forts  of  foap  ;  it  frequently  takes  up 
part  of  two  days. 

Bali  foaps  commonly  ufed  in  the  north,  is  made  with 
lees  from  afhes  and  tallow.  The  lees  are  put  into  the 
copper,  and  boiled  till  the  watery  part  is  quite  gone, 
and  there  remains  nothing  in  the  copper  but  a  fort  of 
faline  matter  (the  very  ftrength  or  effence  of  the  ley)  ; 
to  this  the  tallow  is  put,  and  the  copper  is  kept  boil¬ 
ing  and  ftirring  for  above  half  an  hour,  in  which  time 
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j^oap*  the  foap  ia  tn*ade  ;  and  then  it  k  put  out  of  the  cop- 
per  into,  tubs  or  bafets  with  Oieets  in  them,  and  imme¬ 
diately  (whillt  loft)  made  into  balls.  It  requires  near 
24  hours  in  this  procefs  to  boil  away  the  watery  part 
of  the  ley. 

When  oil  unites  with  alkali  in  the  formation  of  foap, 
it  is  little  altered  in  the  connection  of  its  principles  ; 
for  it  may  be  feparated  from  the  alkali  by  decompofing 
foap  with  any  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  nearly  in  its 
original  Hate. 

CorK:erning  the  decompofition  of  foap  by  means  of 
acids,  we  muft  obferve,  fiiil,  that  all  acids,  even  the 
weakeft  vegetable  acids,  may  occafion  this  decompofi- 
tion,  becaufe  every  one  of  them  has  a  greater  affinity 
than  oil  with  fixed  alkali.  Secondly,  thefe  acids,  even 
when  united  with  any  bafis,  excepting  fixed  alkali,  are 
capable  of  uccafioning  the  fame  decompofition  ;  whence 
all  ammoniacal  lalts,  all  falcs  with  bafis  of  earth,  and  all 
thofe  wdth  metallic  bales,  are  capable  of  decompofing 
foap,  in  the  fame  manner  as  difengaged  acids  are  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  oil  feparated  from  the  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  by  the  acid  of  thefe  falts,  may  unite  more  or  iefs 
intimately  with  the  fiibftance  which  w^as  the  bafis  of  the 
neutral  fait  employed  for  the  decompofition. 

Soap  may  alfo  be  decompofed  by  diffillation,  as  Le- 
mery  has  done.  When  firfl  expofed  to  fire,  it  yields  a 
phlegm  called  by  him  a  /pint ;  which  neverthelefs  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  feme  water  w^hich  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  foap.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  coloured  and  empyreumatic  as  the  fire  is  increa- 
fed,  which  fhows  that  it  contains  tlie.moff  fubtle  part 
of  the  oil.  It  feems  even  to  raife  along  with  it,  by 
help  of  the  oil  and  adlion  of  the  fire,  a  fraall  part  of  the 
alkali  of  the  foap :  for,  as  the  fame  cliemill  obferves,  it 
occafions  a  precipitate  in  a  folution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate.^  After  this  phlegm  the  oil  rifes  altered,  preeife- 
ly  as  if  it  had  been  diftilled  from  quicklime,  that  is, 
empyreumatic,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  at  firff  fuffi. 
ciently  fubtle  and  afterwards  thicker.  An  alkaline  re- 
fiduous  coal  remains  in  the  retort,  confiffing  chiefly  of 
the  mineral  alkali  contained  in  the  foap,  and  which  may 
be  difengaged  from  the  coal  by  calcination  in  an  open 
fire,  and  obtained  in  its  pure  ftate. 

Alkaline  foaps  are  very  ufeful  in  many  arts  and  trades, 
and  alfo  in  chemiftry  and  medicine.  Their  principal  uti¬ 
lity  confifts  in  a  deterfive  quality  that  they  receive  from 
their  alkali,  which,  although  it  is  in  feme  meafure  fafura- 
ted  with  oil,  is  yet  capable  of  acting  upon  oily  matters, 
and  of  rendering  them  faponaceous  and  mifcible  with 
water.  Hence  foap  is  very  ufeful  to  cleanfc  any  fub- 
liaiices  from  all  fat  matters  with  which  they  happen  to 
be  foiled.  Soap  is  therefore  daily  ufed  for  the  wafhing 
and  whitening  of  linen,  for  the  cieanfing  of  woollen- 
eloths  from  oil,  and  for  whitening  filk  and  freeing  it 
from  the  refinous  varnifh  with  which  it  is  naturally  co¬ 
vered.  Pure  alkaline  lixiviums  being  capable  of  diffol- 
ving  oils  more  effedlually  than  foap,  migjit  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  ;  but  when  this  activity  is  not 
mitigated  by  oil,  as  it  is  in  foap,  they  are  capable  of  al¬ 
tering,  and  even  of  deftroying  entirely  by  their  caufti- 
city,  moll  fubftances,  efpeciatiy  animal  matters,  as  filk, 
wool,  and  others  :  whereas  foap  cleanfes  from  oil  almofl; 
as  effectually  as  pure  alkali,  without  danger  of  altering 
®r  deftroying  ;  which  renders  it  very  ufeful. 

Soap  was  imperfeaiy  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made  of  fat  and  aflies,  and  as  an 
invention  of  the  Gauls.  Aretseus  and  others  inform  us, 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge  of  its  medi- 
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cal  ufc  from  the  Pomans.  Its  virtues,"’  according  to 
Bergias,  arc  detergent,  refolvent,  and  aperient,  and  itsr*3po- 
ufc  recommended  in  jaundice,  gout,  calculous  complaints, 
and  in  obftruClions  of  the  vifeera.  The  efficacy  of  foap 
in  the  firft  of  thefe  difeafes  was  experienced  by  Sylvius, 
and  fince  recommended  very  generally  by  various  au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  on  this  complaint  ;  and  it  has" 
alfo  been  thought  of  ufe  in  fnpplylng  the  place  of  bile 
in  theprimte  vise.  The  utility  of  this  medicine  in  iCIe- 
ricai  cafes  was  inferred  chiefly  from  its  fuppofed  power 
of  diflblvino  biliary  concretions  ;  but  this  medicine  hasv 
loft  much  of  its  reputation  in  jaundice,  fince  it  Is  now 
known  that  gall-ftones  have  been  found  in  many  after 
death  who  had  been  daily  taking  foap  for  feveral  months 
and  even  years.  Of  its  good  effedls  in  urinary  calcu¬ 
lous  affedlioris,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  feveral,  efpe- 
cially  when  diffolved  in  lime-water,  by  which  its  efficacy 
is  confiderably  increafed  ;  for  it  thus  becomes  a  power¬ 
ful  folvent  of  mucus,  which  an  ingenious  modern  author 
fuppofes  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  cai-  ' 
culi :  it  is,  however,  only  In  the  incipient  ftate  of  the 
difeafe  that  thefe  remedies  promife  effedual  benefit  ; 
though  they  generally  abate  the  more  violent  fymptoms 
where  they  cannot  remove  the  caufe.  With  Boerhaave 
foap  was  a  general  medicine :  for  as  he  attributed  moil 
complaints  to  vifeidity  of  tliQ  fluids,  he,  and  moft  of  the 
Boerhaavlan  fchool,  preferibed  it  in  conjundion  with 
different  refinous  and  other  fubftances,  in  gout,  rheu- 
matifm,  and  various  vifceral  complaints.  Soap  is  alfo 
externally  employed  as  a  refolvent,  and  gives  name  to 
ieveral  officinal  preparations. 

From  the  properties  of  foap  we  may  know  that  it' 
muft  be  a  very  effeduai  and  convenient  anti-acid.  It 
abforbs  acids  as  powerfully  as  pure  alkalis  and  abfor- 
bent  earths,  without  having  the  caufticity  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  without  oppreffing  the  ftomach  by  its  weight, 
like  the  latter. 

Laftly,  we  may  perceive  that  foap  muft  be  on£  of. 
the  beft  of  ail  antidotes  to  flop  quickly,  and  with  the 
leaft  inconvenience,  the  bad  effeds  of  acid  corrofive  poi- 
fons,  as  aquafortis,  corrofive  fubiimate,  &c. 

Soap  imported  is  fubjed  by  lo  Ann.  cap.  19.  to  a 
duty  of  2d.  a  pound  (over  and  above  former  dutiesjs 
and  by  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  9.  to  the  farther  fum  of 
i  d.  a  pound.  ^  And  by  the  fame  ads,  the  duty  on  foap 
made  in  the  kingdom  is  i4-d.  a  pound.  By  17  G.  IIL- 
cap.  52.  no  perfon  within  the  limits  of  the  head  office 
of  excife  in  London  fhall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
foap  unlefs  he  occupy  a  tenement  of  lol.  a  year, 
be  afleffed,  and  pay  the  pariffi  rates  ;  or  clfewhere, 
unlels  he  be  afleffed,  and  pay  to  church  and  poor. 

Places  of  making  are  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  50 1. 
and  covers  and  locks  to  be  provided  under  a  forfeiture 
of  lool. ;  the  furnacc-door  of  every  utenfii  ufed  in  the 
maiiufadurc  of  foap  fliall  be  locked  by  the  excife  offi- 
as  foon  as  the  fire  is  damped  or  drawn  out,  and. 


faftenings  provided,  under  the  penalty  of  50 1. ;  and. 
opening  or  damaging  fuch  faftening  incurs  a  penalty  of 
look.  Officers  are  required  to  enter  and  furvey  at  all 
times,  by  day  or  night,  and  the  penalty  of  obftrudling 
is  20 1.  and  they  may  unlock'and  examine  every  copper, 
between  the  hours  of  five  in  the  morning  and  ele. 

8  ven : 


T 
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ven  in  the  evening,  and  the  penalty  of  obftruetiag  Is 
ioqI.  Every  maker  of  foap  before  he  begins  any  ma¬ 
king,  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  (liall  give  1 2  hours, 
if  elfe  where  24  hours,  notice  in  writing  to  the  officer, 
of  the  time  when  he  intends  to  begin,  on  pain  of  ^ol. 
No  maker  (hall  remove  any  foap  unfurveyed  on  pain  of 
2o\,  without  giving  proper  notice  of  his  intention. 
And  if  any  maker  (hall  conceal  any  foap  or  mateiials, 
he  fliall  iorfeit  the  fame,  and  alfo  500 1.  Every  barrel 
of  foap  fliall  contain  2  96  lb.  avoirdupois,  half  barrel 
128  lb.  firkin  641b.  half-firkin  321b.  bef.des  the  Weight 
or  tare  of  each  cade  :  and  all  foap,  excepting  hard  cake 
foap  and  ball  foap,  fiiall  be 'put  into  fuch  cafics  and  no 
other,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  1.  The  maker  (hall 
weekly  enter  in  writing  at  the  next  office  the  foap  made 
by  him  in  each  w'cek,  with  the  weight  and  quantity  at 
each  boiling,  on  pain  of  50 1.  ;  and  within  one  week 
after  entry  clear  off  the  duties,  on  pain  of  double  duty. 
See,  befides  the  ftatutes  above  cited,  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  43. 
12  Geo.  III.  cap.  46.  1 1  Geo.  cap.  30.  i  Geo.  ftat.  2. 
cap.  36. 

Starkey^s  Soap,  See  Chemistry,  n®  1027. 

yield  Soap,  This  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  con¬ 
centrated  aqids  to  the  expreffed  oils.  Thus  the  oil  is 
rendered  partially  foliible  in  water  ;  but  the  union  is  not 
fufficiently  complete  to  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe. 

Soap -Berry  Tree,  See  Sapindus, 

SoAp-Earth.  See  Steatites. 

SOAPWOUT.  See  Saponaria. 

SOC  (Sax.),  fignifies  power  or  liberty  to  mini  flier 
iuflice  or  execute  laws  :  alfo  the  circuit  or  territory 
wherein  fuch  power  is  exercifed.  Whence  our  law- 
Latin  word  focca  is  ufed  for  a  feigniory  or  lordfhip  cn- 
franchifed  by  the  king,  with  th^  liberty  of  holding  or 
keeping  a  court  of  his  fochmen  :  And  this  kind  of  li¬ 
berty  continues  in  divers  parts  of  England  to  this  day, 
and  is  known  by  the  names  of  foie  and  foken, 

SOCAGE,  in  its  moft  general  and  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation,  feems  to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and 
determinate  fervlce.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  by  our 
ancient  writers  conftantly  put  in  oppofitlon  to  chivalry 
or  knight- fervice,  where  the  render  was  precarious  and 
uncertain.  The  fervlce  mud  therefore  be  certain,  in  or¬ 
der  to  denominate  it  focage  ;  as  to  hold  by  fealty  and 
20  s.  rent ;  or,  by  homage,  fealty,  and  20  s.  rent  ;  or, 
by  homage  and  fealty  without  rent ;  or,  by  fealty  and 
certain  corporal  fervice,  as  ploughing  the  lord’s  land  for 
three  days  ;  or,  by  fealty  only  without  any  other  fer¬ 
vice  ;  for  all  thefe  are  tenures  in  focage. 

Socage  is  of  tw’o  forts ;  /rer- focage,  wdiere  the  fer- 
vices  are  not  only  certain  but  honourable  ;  and  villein- 
focage,  where  the  fervices,  though  certain,  are  of  a  bafer 
nature  (fee  Villenage).  Such  as  hold  by  the  former 
tenure  are  called,  in  Glanvll  and  other  fubfequent  au¬ 
thors,  by  the  name  of  Ithert  fohemanni^  or  tenants  in  free- 
focage.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  appella¬ 
tion  which  fignifies  liberty  or  privilege  ;  and,  being 
joined  to  an  ufual  termination,  is  called  focage^  in  ha¬ 
lm  focagium  ;  fignifylng  thereby  a  free  or  privileged  te¬ 
nure. 

It  feems  probable  that  the  focage- tenures  w^ere  the 
rehes  of  Saxon  liberty;  retained  by  fuchperfons  as  had 
neither  forfeited  them  to  the  king,  nor  been  obliged  to 
exchange  their  tenure  for  the  more  honourable,  as  it 
was  cmlled,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  burtlienfome,  te¬ 


nure  of  knight- fervice.  This  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
in  the  tenure  which  prevails  in  Kent,  called  gavelkind^  — .-y-— 
wkich  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fpecies  of  fo- 
cage-tenure  ;  the  prefervation  whereof  inviolate  from 
the  innovations  of  the  Norman  conqueror  is  a  fa£l  uni- 
verfally  known.  And  thofe  who  thus  preferved  their 
liberties  were  fald  to  hold  in  free  and  common  focage. 

As  therefore  the  grand  criterion  and  diHinguifemg 
mark  of  this  fpecies  of  tenure  are  the  having  ijLSrenders 
or  fervices  afeertained,  it  will  include  under  /t  all  other 
methods  of  holding  free  lands  by  certain  and  invariable 
rents  and  duties;  and  in  particular.  Petit  Serjeantt, 

Tenure  in  Buegagf.^  and  Gavelkind.  See  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles.  ^ 

SOCIETY,  a  number  of  rational  and  moral  be- Definition, 
ings,  united  for  their  common  prefervation  and  happi- 
nefs.  ^  ^ 

There  are  fhoals  of  fifiies,  herds  of  quadrupeds,  and  How  far 
flocks  of  birds.  But  till  obfervation  enable  us  to  de- brutes  are 
termine  with  greater  certainty,  how  far  the  Inferior 
mals  are  able  to  look  through  a  feries  of  means  to  the 
end  which  thefe  are  calculated  to  produce,  how  far 
their  condu6l  may  be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  re¬ 
ward  and  the  fear  of  punifliment,  and  whether  they  are 
at  all  capable  of  moral  dillin^flions— .-we  cannot  with 
propriety  apply  to  them  the  term  Society,  We  call 
crows,  and  beavers,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  animals, 
gregarious  ;  but  it  is  hardly  good  Englifh  to  fay  that 
they  art  foclaL 

It  is  only  human  foclety,  then,  that  can  become  the  Mankind 
fubjeft  of  our  prefent  inveftigatii^n.  The  phenomena  the  only 
which  it  prefents  are  highly  worthy  of  our  notice.  facial  bc- 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  each  individual 
dently  derives  from  living  in  a  fecial  (late  ;  and  fo  help-^bfervatioa 
lefs  does  any  human  being  appear  in  a  folitary  llate,  4 
that  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  if  there  ever  ^  focial 
was  a  period  at  which  mankind  were  folitary  beings, 
that  period  could  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  for  their 
averfion  to  folitude  and  love  ot  (ociety  would  foon  in¬ 
duce  them  to  enter  into  focial  union.  Such  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  we  are  led  to  conceive,  when  we  compare 
our  own  condition  as  members  of  civilized  and  en¬ 
lightened  tociety  with  that  of  the  brutes  around  us,  or 
with  that  of  favages  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  periods  of 
focial  life.  When  we  hear  of  Indians  wandering  naked 
through  the  woods,  deftitute  of  arts,  unlkilled  in  agri¬ 
culture,  fcarce  capable  of  moral  diftini^flons,  void  of  all 
religious  fentiments,  or  poffeffed  with  the  moft  abfurd 
notions  concerning  fuperior  powers,  and  procuring 
means  of  fubfiftence  in  a  manner  equally  precarious  with 
that  of  the  beads  of  prey — we  look  down  with  pity  on 
their  condition,  or  turn  from  It  with  horror.  When 
we  view  the  order  of  cultivated  fociety,  and  confider 
our  inftitutions,  arts,  and  manners — we  rejoice  over  our 
fuperior  wifdom  and  happinefs. 

Man  in  a  civilized  flate  appears  a  being  of  a  fuperior 
order  to  man  in  a  favage  date ;  yet  fome  philofophera 
tell  us,  that  It  is  only  he  who,  having  been  educated  in 
fociety,  has  been  taught  to  depend  upon  others,  that 
can  be  helplefs  or  miferable  when  placed  in  a  folitary 
date.  They  view  the  favage  who  exerts  himfelf  with 
intrepidity  to  fupply  his  wants,  or  bears  them  with  for¬ 
titude,  as  the  greateft  hero,  and  poffeffing  the  greateft 
happinefs.  And  therefore  if  we  agree  with  them,  that 
the  propenlities  of  nature  may  have  prompted  men  to 
7  e^cr 
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^  Socifty.  gnter  into  focfal  union,  though  they  jnay  have  hoped 
*  ^to  enjoy  fuperior  feUurity  and  happinefs  by  .enga.>-ing 
to  protea  and  fupport  each  other,  we  muft  conctude 
that  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  has  deflined  ni:2n  to  at- 
tain  greater  dignity  and  happinefs  in  a  favage  and  fo- 
Jitary  than  in  a  foclal  ftate  ;  and  therefore  that  thofe 
difpofitions  and  views  which  lead  us  to  fociety  are  fal¬ 
lacious  and  inimical  to  our  real  intereft. 

Whatever  be  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  a  folitary 
ftate,  certain  it  is  that  mankind,  at  the'  carlieft  periods, 
were  united  in  fociety.  Various  theories  have  been 
tormed  concerning  the  circumftances  and  principles 
which  gave  rife  to  this  union  ;  but  we  have  elfewhere 
fhown,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  founded  In  er¬ 
ror;  that  they  fiippofe  the  original  ftate  of  man  to  have 
been  that  of  lavages  ;  and  that  fuch  a  fuppofition  iscon- 
tradided  by  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity. 
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attention  from  tlie  management  of  flocks  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  ground.  Next,  thefe  hufbandmen  Improve  ’ 
their  powers,  and  better  their  condition,  by  becoming 
artizans  and  merchants  ;  and  the  beginning  of  this  pe“- 
riod  IS  die  boundary  between  barbarity  and  civiliL- 

.  '^■ho  have 

employed  themfelves  en  the  natural  hiftoiy  of  fociety 
have  generally  condufted  mankind  in  their  progrelk 
froni  rudenels  to  refinement :  but  they  feem  to  have 
j  the  manner  in  which  mankind  were  at  firft 
ettabhihed  on  this  earth;  for  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  parents  of  the  human  race  were  originally  placed  ■ 
for  the  degree  of  knowledge  communicated  to  tlmrn  • 
ana  for  the  inUrudion  which  they  muft  have  been  cal 
pable  ot  communicating  to  their  pofterity.  They  ra- 
ther  appear  to  confider  the  inhabitants  of  every 
rent  reo-inn  nf  ^ 


rally  obfeure,  fabulous,  and  imperfed  •  vet  hanm'lv  firft  f  ^  i-i,  T  aborigines,  fpringing  at 

there  IS  nnp  fL.  : _ r-Sf.  ^  happily  firft  from  the  ground,  or  dropped  on  the  fpot  which 

thev  inhahif  .  .* - .1  •  ^  ^  . 


,  ^  iiiipcriect;  yet  nappily 

there  IS  one  free  from  the  imperfedions  of  the  reft,  and 
,  «  c  .  authenticity,  to  which  we  may  faFely  have 

the  Pentateuch  of  Mofes, 
1;/  which  prefents  us  with  a  genuine  account  of  the  onVin 
u  of  fociety,  perfedly  confonant  to  what  we 

have  laid  down  iii  the  article  referred  to  (fee  Savage) 


•  I,  Lv  uu  uie  ipot  Which 

the)  inhabit  ;  no  lefs  ignorant  than  infants  of  the  na- 
ture  and  relations  of  the  objeds  around  them,  and  of 
the  pnrpofes  which  they  may  accomplifli  by  the  exer- 
cite  of  their  organs  and  faculties. 

Fi-iw  “"if ".gS" 

“"‘f  wife  uniud  in  the  bond,  of  marriage  ;  the  kind!  wi'lh^iL^Xo  v?ew"ch  °f 

toauthen-  government  that  of  a  father  and  hulband,  the  maf  life  in  a  I.M,,  °  phenomena  of  focial 

tic  hittory  ter  of  his  family.  Men  lived  together  undL  thepatwS  ISugh  m^  IfThe  Sft  irib'e'^  "'f 
chft  form  of  government  while  they  employed  themfelves  of  iunterj  nl  m 

chiefly  in  tending  flocks  and  herds.  Children  in  fuch  cannot  have  ^  u  or  fifhing  ftate 

circumftances  cannot  foon  rife  to  an  equality  with  their  Notwithftandino-  y  the  primary  form  of  fociety. 

parents,  wheie  a  man;s  importance  dejendsim  his  pro-  ^  wfafe  t  aVrL?rT  '"I ' 
perty,  not  on  his  abilities.  When  flocks  and  herds  are  ftanre<i  Pfi  eafure  the  creatures  of  circum- 

men  IlveH  _ C  i  r 


rr  U  a  .  lor  tne  means  ot  iubtift- 

cnee.  If  the  parent  during  his  life  beftow  on  his  children 
any  part  of  his  property,  he  may  do  it  on  fuch  conditions 
as  ftiall  make  their  dependence  upon  him  continue  till 
the  period  of  his  death.  When  the  community  are  by 
this  event  deprived  of  their  head,  Inftead  of  continuing 
in  a  ftate  of  union,  and  fekaing  fome  one  from  amonix 
themielves  whom  they  may  inveft  with  the  authority  of 
a  parent,  they  feparate  into  fo  many  dittindl  tribes,  each 
fubjeaed  to  the  authority  of  a  different  lord,  the  mafter 
ot  the  family,  and  the  proprietor  of  all  the  flocks  and 
nerds  belonging;  to  it.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  firft 

focietip  which  the  narrative  of  Mofes  exhibits  to  ouV 
6  attention, 

phS-’  philofophers  who  have  made  fociety,  in  its  va- 

phetscon  between  riidenefs  and  refinement,  tlie  fubjed 

cerning  the?^  Ipeculations,  have  generally  coiifidered  mankind, 
•"  whatever  region  of  the  globe,  and  under  whatever 
f  i«y  climate,  as  proceeding  uniformly  through  certain  regu- 
iar  gradations  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  They 
regard  them,  firft,  as  gaining  a  precarious  fubfiftence  by 
gathering  tlie  fpontaiieous  fruits  of  the  earth,  preyinir 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  if  placed  on  the  fea- 

wnn^l  °  ff®  '•ivers  ;  or  hunting 

wild  bcafts,  if  m  a  fituation  where  thefe  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance,  without  forefight  or  indiiftry  to  provide 
for  future  wants  when  the  prefent  call  of  appetite  is  gra- 
fied.  Next,  they  .ay,  man  rifes  to  the  fliepherd  ftate, 

v:"xvu 


..  “  ■  p-  Lucii  tne  nrit  locieties  of 

men  lived  under  the  patriarchal  form  of  government, . 
and  employed  themfelves  in  the  cultivaLn  of  the 
pound  and  the  Management  of  flocks.  And  as  we 
know  that  mankind,  being  fubjeded  to  the  influence 
both  ot  phyfical  and  moral  caufes,  are  no  lefs  liable  to 
degeneracy  than  capable  of  improvement;  we  may  ea! 
fily  conceive,  that  pough  defeending  all  from  th?  fame 
original  pair,  and  though  enlightened  with  much  tradi¬ 
tionary  knowledge  relative  to  the  arts  of  life,  the  order 
of  fociety,  moral  diftmdions,  and  religious  obligations- 
yet  as  they  were  gradually,  and -by  various  acciS* 
difperfed  over  the  earth,  being  removed  to  fituS 
in  which  the  arts  with  which  they  xvere  acauaiiited 
could  out  little  avail  them,  where  Induftry  was  over- 
indolence  encouraged  by  the  feverity  or 
the  profufion  of  nature  they  might  degenerate  and  fall 
into  a  condition  almoft  as  humble  and  precarious  as 
that  of  the  brutal  tribes.  Other  moral  caufes  might 
aho  concur  to  debafe  or  elevate  the  human  cliaradefin 
that  early  period.  The  particular  charader  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fettlers  ui  any  region,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conneded  with  one  another,  and  the  arts  wH 
they  were  beft  qualified  to  exercife,  with  various  other 
caufes  of  a  hmilar  nature,  would  have  confiderable  in- 
^  wu  ‘“,‘^«‘=''“’«*ng  the  charader  of  the  fociety 
When  laying  afide  the  fpirit  of  theory  and  fyftem 
we  fet  ourlelves,  with  due  humility,  to  tLe  fads  ^d 
to  hllen  to  evidence,  though  our  difeoveries  may  be 
4  ^  fewer 
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Soctcty.  fewer  than  we  fhould  otherwlfe  fancy  them ;  yet  the 

.  knowledge  which  we  thus  acquire  will  be  more  ufeful 

and  folid,  and  our  fpeculations  more  confillent  with  the 
fpirlt  of  true  philofophy.  Here,  though  we  learn  from 
the  information  of  the  facred  wrhings,  that  the  firft 
family  of  mankind  was  not  cruelly  expofed.  in  this 
world,  as  children  whom  the  inhumanity  of  their  parents 
induces  them  to  defevt ;  yet  we  are  not,  in  confequence 
of  admitting  thi^  fad,  laid  under  any  neceffity  of  deny¬ 
ing  or  explaining  away  any  of  the  other  phenomena 
which  occur  to  our  obfervation  when  tracing  the  natu¬ 
ral  hhlory  of  foclety.  Tradition  may  be  corrupted  ; 
arts  and  fciences  may  be  loft  ;  the  fublimefc  religious 
dodriiies  may  be  debafed  into  abfurdity. 

If  then  we  are  deiirous  of  furveying  fociety  in  its  ru- 
deft  form,  we  mull  look,  not  to  the  earlieft  period  of 
its  exiftence,  but  to  thofe  diftrids  of  the  globe  where 
external  circiimftauces  concur  to  drive  them  into  a  ftate 
of  ftupidity  and  wretchednefs.  Thus  in  many  places  of 
the  happy  clime  of  Afia,  which  a  variety  of  ancient  re¬ 
cords  concur  with  the  facred  writings  in  reprefenting 
as  the  firft  peopled  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  trace 
the  form  of  fociety  backwards  beyond  the  fhepherd 
date.  In  that  date  indeed  the  bonds  which  conned 
<  focjiety  extend  not  to  a  wide  range  of  individuals,  and 
men  remain  for  a  long  period  in  diftind  families  ;  but 
g  yet  that  date  is  highly  favourable  to  knowledge,  to 
Yetin  fome  happinefs,  and  to  virtue.  Again,  the  torrid  and  the 
prticu'ar  frozen  regions  of  the  earth,  though  probably  peopled 
inftanccs  ^  later  period,  and  by  tribes  fprung  from  the  fame 
rea  we  .  with  the  (hepherds  of  Afia,  have  yet  exhibited 

mankind  in  a  much  lower  date.  It  is  in  the  parched 
deferts  of  Africa  and  the  wilds  of  America  that  human 
beings  have  been  found  in  a  condition  approaching  the 
jieare ft  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

We  may  therefore  with  fome  propriety  defert  the 
order  of  time,  and  take  a  view  of  the  different  ftages 
,  through  which  pliilofophers  have  confidered  mankind 
as  advancing,  beginning  with  that  of  riidenefs,  though 
we  have  ihown  that  it  cannot  have  been  the  hrli  in 
the  progrefs. 

Wh^e  the  human  fpecies  are  found  in  the  loweft 


RiKteft  ftate 
or  firft 
ftage  of 
fociety. 


and  rudelt  ftate,  their  rational  and  moral  powers  are  very 
faintly  difplayed  ;  but  their  external  fenfes  are  acute, 
and  their  bodily  organs  adive  and  vigorous.  Hunting 
and  fifhing  are-  then  their  chief  employments  on  which 
they  depend  for  fupport.  During  that  portion  of  their 
time  which  is  not  fpent  in  thefe  purfuits,  they  aie  funk 
in  liftlefs  indolence.  Deftitiite  of  forefight,  they  are 
roufed  to  aftive  exertion  only  by  the  preffpe  of  imme¬ 
diate  neceflity  or  the  urgent  calls  of  appetite.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  endure  the  feverity  of  the  elements,  and  but 
fcantily  provided  with  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce,  they  ac¬ 
quire  habits  of  refignation  and  fortitude,  which  are  be¬ 
held  with  aftonifhment  by  thofe  who  enjoy  the  plenty 
and  indulgence  of  cultivated  life.  But  in  this  ftate  of 
want  and  depreffion,  when  the  powers  and  poflefiions  of 
every  individual  are  fcarce  fufhclent  for  his  own  fup¬ 
port,  when  even  the  calls  of  appetite  are  repreffed  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  always  be  gratified,  and  the  more  re¬ 
fined  paffions,  which /either  originate  from  fiich  as  are 
merely  animal,  or  are  intimately  conne6fed  with  them, 
have  not  yet  been  felt — in  this  ftate  all  the  milder  af- 
feAions  are  unknown  ;  or  if  the  breaft  is  at  all  fenfible  to 
their  impullcj  it  is  extremely  feeble,  liufband  and 


wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  brother,  are  united  Socic'y- 
by  the  weakeft  ties.  Want  and  misfortune  are  not 
pitied.  Why  indeed  fhould  they,  where  they  cannot 
be  relieved  ?  It  is  impofiible  to  determine  how  far  be¬ 
ings  in  this  condition  can  be  capable  ot  moral  diftinc- 
tions.  One  thing  certain  is,  that  in  no  ftate  are  the 
human  race  entiiely  incapable  of  thefe.  If  we  liften, 
however,  to  the  relations  of  refpeftable  travellers,  we 
muft  admit  that  human  beings  have  fometimes  been 
found  in  that  abjedl  ftate  where  no  proper  ideas  of  fub- 
ordination,  government,  or  diftineftion  of  ranks,  could  be 
formed.  No  diftinft  notions  of  Deity  can  be  here  enter¬ 
tained.  Beings  in  fo  humble  a  condition  cannot  look 
through  the  order  of  the  univerfe  and  the  harmony  of 
nature  to  that  Eternal  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  which 
contrived,  and  that  Almighty  Power  which  brought 
into  exiftence,  the  fyftem  of  things.  Of  arts  they  muft 
be  almoft  totally  dettitute.  They  may  ufe  fome  inftru- 
ments  for  fifliing  or  the  chace  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  ex¬ 
tremely  rude  and  fimple.  If  they  be^  acquainted  with 
any  means  to  (belter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements,  both  their  houfes  and  clothing  will  be  auk- 
ward  and  inconvenient. 

But  human  beings  have  not  been  often  found  in 
rude  a  ftate  as  this.  Even  thofe  tribes  which  we  deiio- 
mlnate  favage,  are  for  the  moft  part  farther  removed  <  £ 
from  mere  animal  life.  They  generally  appear  united  locitty. 
under  fome  fpecies  of  government,  exercifing  the  powers 
of  reafon,  capable  of  morality,  though  that  morality  be 
not  always  very  refined  ;  difplaying  fome  degree  of  fo* 
cial  virtues,  and  afting  under  the  influence  of  religious 
fentiments.  Thofe  who  may  be  confidered  as  but  one 
degree  higher  in  the  fcale  than  the  ftupid  and  wretched 
beings  w^hofe  condition  we  have  furveyed,  are  to  he 
found  ftill  in  the  hunting  and  fifhing  ftate  ;  hut  they 
are  farther  advanced  towards  foclal  life,  and  are  become 
more  fenfible  to  the  impulfe  of  focial  affedion.  By 
unavoidable  intercoiirfe  in  their  employments,  a  few^  in¬ 
dividual  hunters  or  fifhers  contrad  a  certain  degree  of 
fondnefs  tor  each  other’s  company,  and  are  led  to  take 
fome  part  in  each  other’s  joys  and  forrows  ;  and  when 
the  focial  affedions  thus  generated  (fee  Passion)  be¬ 
gin  to  exert  themfelves,  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind  are  at  the  fame  time  called  forth,  and  the  cir- 
ciimilances  of  the  little  fociety  are  immediately  impro- 
ved.  We  behold  its  members  in  a  more  comfortable 
condition,  and  find  reafon  to  view  the  human  charader 
with  more  complacency  and  refped.  Huts  are  now 
built,  more  commodious  clothes  are  fafhioned,  inftru- 
ments  for  the  annoyance  of  wild  beafts  and  even  of 
enemies  are  contrived  j  in  fliort,  arts,  and  feience,  and 
focial  order,  and  religious  fentiments,  and  ceremonies, 
now  make  their  appearance  in  the  rifmg  fociety,  and 
ferve  to  charaderize  it  by  the  particular  form  which 
diftingniflies  each  of  them.  But  though  focial  order 
is  no  longer  unknown  nor  unobferved,  yet  the  form  of 
government  is  ftill  extremely  fimple,  and  its  ties  are  but 
looie  and  feeble.  It  will  perhaps  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  the  patriarchal ;  only  all  its  members  are  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  clofely  con- 
neded  than  in  the  fhepherd  ftate,  to  which  that  form  of 
government  feems  almoft  peculiar.  The  old  men  arc 
treated  with  veneration  ;  but  the  young  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  fubjed  to  them.  They  may  liften  refpedfully  to 
thek  advice  j  but  they  do  not  fubmit  to  their  arbitrary 
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ters  and  fifhers,  where  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce  are  pre- 
carioufly  acquired,  and  prudent  forelight  does  not 
prompt  to  accumulate  much  provifion  for  the  future, 
no  individual  can  acquire  comparative  wealth.  As  foon 
as  the  fon  is  grown  up,  he  ceafes  to  be  dependent  on 
his  father,  as  well  as  on  the  fociety  in  general.  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  experience  therefore  conftitutes  the  only  di- 
ftinaion  between  the  young  and  the  old ;  and  if  the 
old  have  experience,  the  young  have  ftrength  and  acti¬ 
vity.  Here,  then,  neither  age  nor  property  can  give 
rife  to  any  ftriking  diftindtion  of  ranks.  All  who  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  are  not  difabled  by  unufual 
deficiency  of  ftrength  or  agility,  or  by  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  are  on  an  equal  footing ;  or  if  any  one  poflefs 
a  pre-eminence  over  the  reft,  he  owes  it  to  fuperior  ad- 
drefs  or  fortitude.  The  whole  tribe  deliberate ;  the  old 
give  their  advice  ;  each  individual  of  the  aftembly  re¬ 


ceives  or  rejeds  it  at  his  pleafure  (for  the  whole  body 
think  not  of  exercifing  any  compulfatory  power  over 
the  will  of  individuals)  ;  and  the  warrior  who  is  moft 
diftinguifhed  for  ftrength,  addrefs,  and  valour,  leads  out 
the  youth  of  the  tribe  to  the  chace  or  againft  the  ene¬ 
my.  W^ar,  which  in  the  former  ftage  did  not  prevail, 
as  they  who  were  fti'angers  to  focial  fentiments  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  fcarce  capable  of  being  enemies,  now 
firft  begins  to  depopulate  the  thinly  inhabited  regions 
where  thofe  hunters  and  fifiiers  purfue  their  prey.  They 
are  fcattered,  poflibly  in  fcanty  and  feparate  tribes,  over 
an  immenfe  traft  of  country  ;  but  they  know  no  me¬ 
dium  between  the  affedion  which  brethren  of  the  fame 
tribe  bear  to  each  other  and  the  hatred  of  enemies. 
Though  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  yet  the  hunt¬ 
ing  parties  of  different  tribes  will  fometimes  meet  as 
they  range  the  forefts  ;  and  when  they  meet,  they  will 
naturally  view  each  other  with  a  jealous  eye;  for  the 
fuccofs  of  the  one  party  in  the  chace  may  caufe  the 
other  to  be  unfuccelsful ;  and  while  the  one  fnatches 
the  prey,  the  other  miift  return  home  to  all  the  pangs 
of  famine.  Inveterate  hoftility  will  therefore  long  pre¬ 
vail  among  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  hunting  ftate. 

If  we  find  them  not  incapable  of  focial  order,  we 
may  naturally  exped  that  their  condud  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  fome  fentiments  of  religion.  They  have  at 
this  period  ideas  of  fuperior  beings.  They  alfo  prac- 
tife  certain  ceremonies  to  recommend  them  to  thofe  be¬ 
ings  ;  but  both  their  fentiments  and  ceremonies  are  fu- 
perflitious  and  abfurd. 

We  have  elfewhere  fhown  (fee  Polytheism)  how 
favage  tribes  have  probably  degenerated  from  the  pure 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  to  the  adoration  of  a 
multitude  of  imaginary  divinities  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell.  We  have  traced  this  idolatrous  worfliip  from  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
daemon. woifliip,  hero-worlhip,  and  ftatue- worfhip,  to 
that  wonderful  inftance  of  abfurd  fupeVftition  which  in¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  of  fome  countries  to  fall  proftrate 
in  adoration  before  the  vileft  reptiles.  But  though  v/e 
are  convinced  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  by  all  ido¬ 
laters  been  confidered  as  their  firft  and  greateft  gods, 
we  pretend  not  that  the  progrefs  through  the  other 
ftpgcs  of  polytheil'm  has  been  everywhere  in  the  very 
fame  oider.  It  is  indeed  impofiible  to  exhibit  under 
one  general  view  an  account  of  arts,  rnanneis,  and  reli¬ 
gious  fentiments^  which  may  apply  to  fome  certain  pe- 
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In  the  ftate  of  hun-  riod  in  the  hlftory  of  every  nation.  The  ciiaracfters  and 
circumftances  of  nations  are  fcarce  lefs  various  and  ano¬ 
malous  than  thofe  of  individuals.  Among  many  of 
the  American  tribes  among  the  ancient  ialiabitants  of 
tiie  mrefts  of  Germany,  whofe  manners  have  been  fo  ac- 
curately  delineated  by  the  mafterly  pen  ofTacitus,  and 
in  lome  of  the  iflands  Mattered  over  the  fouthern  ocean, 
religion,  arts,  and  government,  have  been  found  in  that 
ftate  which  we  have  demribed  as  charadlerizing  the  fc- 
cond  ftage  of  focial  life.  '  But  neither  can  we  pretend 
that  all  thofe  fimple  and  rude  focieties  have  been  de- 
feribed  by  hiftorians  and  travellers  as  agreeing  precifely 
in  their  arts,  mannere,  and  religious  fentiments  ;  or  that 
the  difference  of  circumftances  always  enables  us  to  ac¬ 
count  in  a  latisfaaory  manner  for  the  diftiiiftion  of  their 
charafters.  There  is  a  variety  of  fads  in  the  liiftoiy  of 
the  early  penods  of  fociety,  which  no  ingenuity,  no  in- 
^ftry  however  painful,  can  reduce  under  general  heads. 


Society. 


Here,  as  well  as  when  we  attempt  to  philofophize  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  we  lirid  reafon  to 
confefs  that  our  powers  are  weak,  and  our  obfervation 
confined  within  a  narrow  fphere. 

But  we  may  now  carry  our  views  a  little  forward, Th- 
and  furvey  human  1  fe  as  approaching  fomewhat  nearerin  the  prT 
to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  ftate.  As  property  is  ae-g«ft  of  fo. 
quired,  inequality  and  fubordination  of  ranks  neceffarUy 
follow:  and  when  men  are  no  longer  equal,  the  manv  r’'** 
are  foon  fubjeded  to  the  will  of  the  few.  But  whauL^'inequ?. 
gives  nfe  to  thefe  new  phenomena  is,  that  after  having  Mty  of  ^ 
often  fuffered  from  the  precarioufnefs  of  the  hunting  ” 

and  hfliing  ftate,  men  begin  to  extend  their  cares 
yond  the  prefent  moment,  and  to  think  of  providing 
fome  llipply  for  tuture  wants.  When  they  are  enabled 
to  provide  fuch  a  fupply,  either  by  puifuing  the  chace 
with  new  eagernefs  and  perfeverance,  by  gatheiing  the 
fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  breeding  tame 
animals-~thefe  acqiiifitions  are  at  firft  the  property  of 
the  whole  foci^ety,  and  diftributed  from  a  common  Itore 
to  each  individual  according  to  his  wants  :  But  as  va¬ 
rious  reafons  will  foon  concur  to  convince  the  commu¬ 
nity,  that  by  this  mode  of  diftn'bution,  induftry  and  ac¬ 
tivity  are  treated  with  iiijuftice,  while  negligence  and 
indolence  receive  more  than  their  due,  each  individual 
will  in  a  fliort  time  become  his  own  fteward,  and  ^ 
community  of  goods  will  be  aboliflied.  As  (oon  as  di! 
lina  ideas  of  property  are  formed,  it  muft  be  unequal- 

/  -k  property  is  unequally  di- 

linbuted,  there  anfes  an  inequality  of  ranks.  Here  we 
have  the  ongm  of  the  depreffioii  of  the  female  fex  iu 
rude  ages,  of  the  tyrannical  authority  exercifed  by  pa- 
lents  over  their  children,  and  perhap.s  of  flavery.  I'he 
women  cannot  difplay  the  fame  perie\  erance,  or  aaivi- 
ty,  or  addrefs,  as  the  men  in  purluing  the  chace.  The”- 
are  therefore  lett  at  home  ;  and  ftom  that  moment  are 
no  long^er  equals,  but  Haves  and  dependants,  who  muft 
fubfift  by  the  bounty  of  the  males,  and  muft  therefore 
lubrnit  with  implicit  obedience  to  all  their  capricious 
commands.  Even  before  the  era  of  property,  the  fe- 
rnale  fex  were  vie^ved  as  inferiors;  but  till  diat  period 
they  were  not  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abjedd  flaverv.' 

n  this  period  of  iociety  new  notions  are  formed  of 
the  relative  duties.  Men  now  become  citizens,  inalter^' 
and  fervants  ;  hufbandu,  parents,  &c.  It  is  impoffible 

winch  take  place  among  tke  tribes  who  have  a.lvanced 
4^:*  ..  to 
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Society*  this  ftagc  5  but  one  tbin^  ceitEin  iSj  that  tbe  autho* 
rity  of  tlie  few  over  the  many  is  now  fuft  eftabHihed, 
and  that  the  rife  ot  property  drft  introduces  inequality 
of  ranks.  In  one  place,  we  fnall  perhaps  find  the  com^ 
miinity  fubjeaed  during  this  period  to  the  will  of  a 
fin'^le  perfoo  ;  in  another,  power  may  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  chiefs;  and  in  a  third,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  may  have  a  voice  in  creating  public  officers,  and 
in  enacdiing  laws  for  the  fupport  of  public  order.  But 
as  no  code  of  laws  is  formed  during  this  period,  jiif- 
tice  is  not  very^  impartially  adminiftered,  nor  are  the 
rights  of  individuals  very  faithfully  guarded.  Many  ac¬ 
tions,  which  will  afterw^ards  be  confideied  as  heinoully 
immoral,  arc  now  coriidered  as  praife-worthy  or  incHt- 
ferent.  This  is  the  age  of  hero-worihip,  and  of  houfe- 
hold  and  tutelary  gods  ;  ior  it  is  in  this  ttage  of  fociety 
that  the  invention  of  arts,  which  gave  rile  to  that  wor- 
fhip,  contributes  moll  confpicuoufly  to  the  public  good. 
War,  too,  which  we  confidered  as  beginning  firfl;  to  ra¬ 
vage  the  earth  during  the  former  period,  and  which  is 
another  caufe  of  the  deification  ol  dead  men,  will  ilill 
prevail  in  this  age,  and  ^e  carried  on  with  rio  lefs  fero¬ 
city  than  before,  though  in  a  moie  fydematic  form. 

The  prevalence  of  war,  and  the  means  by  which  fub- 
fidence  is  procured,  cannot  but  have  confiderablc  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  charader  and  fentiments  of  focieties  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  hunter  and  the  warrior  arc  charadfers 
in  many  refpeds  different  from  the  fhepherd  and  the 
hufbandman.  Such,  in  point  of  government,  arts,  and 
manners,  religious  and  moral  fentiments,  w^ere  fevcral  of 
the  German  tribes  deferibed  by  Tacitus;  and  the  Bri¬ 
tons  wdiofe  charaaer  has  been  fleetched  by  the  pen  of 
Gsefar :  fuch,  too,  were  the  Romans  in  the  early  period 
of  their  hiffory;  fuch  too  the  inhabitants  of  Aha  Minor 
about  the  time  of  the  flege  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
whom  Homer  celebrates  as  the  deffroyers  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  date :  the  northern  tribes  alfo,  who  poured  thro » 
Ada,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  appear  to  have  been  of  a  nearly  fimilar  charac¬ 
ter.  It  feems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  thofe 
wflio  have  dlrefted  their  attention  to  the  liidoiy  of  io- 
cicty,  that^  in  the  fcale  afeending  from  the  lowed  con¬ 
dition  of  human  beings  to  the  mod  civilized  and  en¬ 
lightened  date  of  fociety,  the  Ihepheid  date  is  the  next 
ill  order  above  the  hunting ;  and  that  as  mankind  im¬ 
prove  in  knowledge  and  in  moral  fentiments,  and  as  the 
foreds  are  gradually  depopulated  of  their  inhabitants, 
iiidead  of  dedroying  the  inferior  animals,  men  become 
their  guardians  and  protestors.  But  we  cannot  unre- 
lervcdly  fubferibe  to  this  opinion  ;  wt  believe,  that  in 
the  fhepherd  date  focieties  have  been  fometimes  found 
fuperiov  to  the  mod  pohfhed  tribes  of  hunters  ;  but 
*  upon  viewing  the  annals  of  mankind  in  early  ages,  w'C 
obferve  that  there  is  often  no  inconfiderable  refcmblance 
even  between  hunters  and  fhepherds  in  point  of  the  im- 
^  pixivement  of  the  rational  faculties  and  the  moral  fenfe  ; 

and  we  are  therefore  led  to  think,  that  thefe  two  dates 
are^  fometimes  parallel :  for  indance,  feveral  of  the  A- 
meiican  tribes,  who  dill  procure  their  fubfidence  by 
hunting,  appear  to  be  nearly  in  the  date  which  we  have 
deferibed  as  the  third  dage  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety  ; 
and  the  ancient  fhepherds  of  Afia  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  cultivated  and  refined.  We  even  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  have  fometimes  turned  their  attention 
ifom  hunting  to  agriculture  without  pafiing  through 
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any  intermediate  date.  Let  us  remember,  that  much  Sorlety, 
depends  upon  local  circumdances,  and  fomewhat  urn 
doubtedly  on  original  infpiration  and  traditionary  in- 
drmdion.  In  this  period  of  fociety  the  date  of  the 
arts  well  deferves  our  attention.  We  fhall  find,  that 
the  fliepherds  and  the  hunters  are  in  that  refpe6l  on  a 
pretty  equal  footing.  Whether  w'e  examine  the  recordfi^ 
of  ancient  hidory,  or  view  the  iflands  feattered  through 
the  South  Sea,  or  range  the  wilds  of  America,  or  fur- 
vey  the  fnowy  w^attes  of  Lapland  and  the  frozen  coaff 
of  Greenland^ dill  we  find  the  iifeful  arts  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  though  known  and  cultivated,  in  a  very  rude  date; 
and  the  fine  arts,  or  fuch  as  are  cultivated  merely  tt> 
pleafe  the  fancy  or  to  gratify  caprice,  dlfplaying  au  odd 
and  fantadic,  not  a  true  or  natural,  tade  ;  yet  this  is 
the  period  in  which  eloquence  fhlnes  with  the  trued 
ladre  :  all  is  metaphor  or  glownng  fentiment.  Lan-' 
guages  are  not  yet  copious  ;  and  therefore  fpcech  Is 
figurative,  expreffive,  and  forcible.  The  tones  and  gef* 
tures  of  nature,  not  being  yet  laid  afide,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  are,  from  regard  to  decorum,  in  more  polifhed 
ages,  give  a  degree  of  force  and  exprefiion  to  the  ha¬ 
rangues  of  the  rudic  or  favage  orator,  which  the  mod 
laborious  diidy  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  elocution 
could  not  enable  even  a  more  polifhed  orator  to  dlf- 
play.  12 

But  let  us  advance  a  little  farther,  and  contemplate  Fourth 
our  fpecles  in  a  new  light,  where  they  will  appear  with 
greater  dignity  and  amiablenefs  of  charafter.  Let 
view  them  as  hufbandmen,  artizans,  and  legiflators.  nflies,  the 
V/hatever  circumdances  might  turn  the  attention  of  arts  are 
any  people  from  hunting  to  agriculture,  or  caufe 
herdfman  to  yoke  his  oxen  for  the  cultivation  of  ^be 
ground,  certain  It  is  that  this  change  in  the  occupation  govern- 
w'ould  produce  an  happy  change  on  the  cliara<d;er  and  ment  are 
circumdances  of  men;  it  would  oblige  them  to  exert 
a  more  regular  and  perfevering  indudry.  ’I'he  hunter 
is  like  one  of  thofe  birds  that  are  deferibed  as  pafiing 
the  wdnter  In  a  torpid  date.  The  fhepherd's  life  Is  ex¬ 
tremely  indolent.  Neither  of  thefe  is  very  favourable 
to  refinement.  But  different  is  the  condition  of  the 
hufbandman.  His  labours  fucceed  each  other  in  regu¬ 
lar  rotation  through  the  year.  Each  feafoii  with  him 
has  its  proper  employments  :  he  therefore  mud  exert 
adive  perfevering  indudry  ;  and  in  this  date  wc  often 
find  the  virtues  of  rude  and  polifhed  ages  united.  This 
is  the  period  where  barbarlfm  ends  and  civilization 
begins.  Nations  have  exided  for  ages  In  the  hunt¬ 
ing  or  the  fliepherd  date,  fixed  as  by  a  kind  of  dagna- 
tlon,  without  advancing  farther.  But  fcarce  any  in¬ 
dances  occur  in  the  hidory  of  mankind  of  thofe  who 
once  reached  the  date  of  hufbandmen,  remaining  long 
ill  that  condition  w  Ithout  rifing  to  a  more  civilized  and 
polifhed  date.  Where  a  people  turn  their  attention  In 
any  confiderable  degree  to  the  objefts  of  agriculture,  a 
didindlon  of  occupations  naturally  arifes  among  them. 

The  hufbandman  is  fo  clofely  employed  thro'  the  feve¬ 
ral  feafons  of  the  year  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  that 
he  has  no  longer  leifure  to  exercife  all  the  rude  arts 
known  among  his  countrymen.  He  has  not  time  to 
fafhlon  the  inflruments  of  hufbandry,  to  prepare  liis 
clothes,  to  build  his  houfe,  to  manufadlure  houfehold 
utenfils,  or  to  tend  thofe  tame  animals  which  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  rear.  Thofe  different  departments  therefore 
now  begin  to  employ  different  perfons ;  each  of  whom 
I  *  dedicates 
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Society,  dedicates  hia  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  own  oc- 
cupation.  The  manufadlUre  of  cloth  is  for  a  confider- 
able  time  manap^ed  exclijfively  by  the  women ;  but  fmiths 
and  joiners  arife  from  among  the  men.  Metals  begin 
now  to  be  confidered  as  valuable  materials.  The  inter- 
courfe  of  mankind  is  now  placed  on  a  new  footing.  Be¬ 
fore,  every  individual  praftifed  all  the  arts  that  were 
known,  as  far  as  was  iiecefTary  for  fupplying  himfelf 
with  the  conveniences  of  life.  Now  he  confines  him¬ 
felf  to  one  or  to  a  few  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  ncceflary  fupply  of  the  prodiiffions  of  thofe  arts 
which  he  dees  not  cultivate  himfelf,  he  gives  in  ex¬ 
change  a  part  of  the  prodiidlions  of  his  own  labours. 
Idere  we  have  the  origin  of  commerce. 

After  continuing  perhaps  for  fome  time  in  this  ftate, 
as  arts  and  diftindlions  multiply  in  fociety,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  one  commodity  for  another  is  found  trou- 
blefome  and  inconvenient.  It  is  ingenioufly  contri- 
ved  to  adopt  a  medium  of  commerce,  which  being  efti- 
mated  not  by  its  intrinfic  value,  but  by  a  certain  nomi¬ 
nal  value  which  it  receives  from  the  agreement  of  the 
fociety  among  whom  it  is  ufed,  ferves  to  render  the  ex¬ 
change  of  property,  which  is  fo  neceflary  for  the  pur- 
jiofes  of  focial  life,  eafy  and  expeditious.  Wherever  me¬ 
tals  have  been  known,  they  appear  to  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  medium  of  commerce  almoft  as  foon  as  fuch  a 
medium  began  to  be  ufed :  and  this  is  one  important 
purpofe  for  which  they  feive  ;  but  they  have  ftill  more 
important  ufes.  Almoft  all  the  neceflary  arts  depend 
on  them.  Where  the  metals  are  known,  agriculture 
pradlifed,  and  the  neceflary  arts  diftributed  among  diffe¬ 
rent  orders  of  artifans— civilization  and  refinement,  if 
not  obftrudted  by  fome  accidental  circumftances,  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  rapid  progrefs.  With  regard  to  the  firft 
applying  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  com¬ 
merce,  we  may  obferve,  that  this  was  probably  not  ac- 
compliflied  by  means  of  a'  formal  contradl.  They  might 
be  firft  ufed  as  ornaments  ;  and  the  love  of  orna- 
rnent,  which  prevails  among  rude  as  much  as  among 
civilized  nations,  would  render  ever)^  one  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  exchange  for  fuch  articles  as  he  could 
fpare.  Such  might  be  the  change  produced  on  fociety 
with  regard  to  the  neceflary  arts  by  the  origin  of  agri¬ 
culture.  As  foon  as  ornamept  and  amufement  are 
thought  of,  the  fine  arts  begin  to  be  cultivated.  In 
their  origin  therefore  they  are  not  long  pofterior  to  the 
neceflary  and  iifeful  arts.  They  appear  long  before  men 
reach  the  comfortable  and  refpedlable  condition  of  huf. 
bandmen  ;  but  fo  rude  is  their  charafter  at  their  firft 
origin,  that  our  Dilettanti  would  probably  view  their 
productions  of  that  period  with  unfpeakable  contempt 
and  difguft.  But  in  the  period  of  fociety  which  we 
now  coiifider,  they  have  afpired  to  an  higher  charaCler; 
yet  poetry  is  now  perhaps  lefs  generally  cultivated  than 
during  the  fhepherd  ftate.  Agriculture,  confidered  by 
itfdf,  is  not  direClly  favourable  either  to  refinement  of 
manners  or  to  the  fine  arts.  The  converfation  of  fhep- 
herds  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  far  inore  elegant  than 
that  of  hufbandmen  ;  but  though  the  direCf  and  imme¬ 
diate  effects  of  this  condition  of  life  be  not  favourable 
to  the  fine  arts,  yet  indireClly  it  has  a  ftrong  tendency 
to  promote  their  improvement.  Its  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  neceflary  and  ufe- 
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One  of  the  nobleft  changes  which  the  introduction  of  Socictr^ 

the  arts  by  agriculture  produces  on  the  form  and  cir- '  . 

cumftanccs  of  fociety,  is  the  introduction  of  regular  go¬ 
vernment  and  laws.  In  tracing  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
nations,  we  fcarce  ever  find  laws  introduced  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period.  Minos,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  formed  codes  of  wifdom  and  juftice  for  re- 
gulating  the  manners  of  their  countrymen,  till  after  the 
Cretans,  the  Athenians,  and  even  the  Lacedemonians, 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  agriculture  and  the  ufeful 
arts. 

Religion,  under  all  its  various  forms,  has  in  every 
ftage  of  fociety  a  mighty  influence  on  the  lentiments 
and  condua  of  men  (fee  Religion)  ;  and  the  arts  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fociety  have  on  *  the  other  hand  fome  infliu 
ence  on  the  fyftem  of  religious  belief.  One  happy  ef- 
fea  which  will  ref ult  from  the  invention  of  arts,  though 
perhaps  not  immediately,  will  be,  to  render  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  deities  more  benevolent  and  amiable,  and  the 
rites  of  their  worfhip  more  mild  and  humane. 

The  female  fex  in  this  period  generally  find  the  yoke 
of  their  flavery  fomewhat  lightened.  Men  now  become 
eafier  in  their  circumftances;  the  focial  affeaions  afliime 
ftronger  influence  over  the  mind  ;  plenty,  and  fecurity, 
and  cafe,  at  once  communicate  both  delicacy  and  keen- 
nefs  to  the  fenfual  defires.  All  tliefe  circumftances  con¬ 
cur  to  make  men  relax  in  fome  degree  that  tyrannic 
fway  by  which  they  before  depreffed  the  fofter  fex. 

1  fie  foundation  of  that  empire,  where  beauty  triumphs 
over  both  wifdom  and  ftrength,  now  begins  to  be  Imd. 

Such  are  the  effeds  which  hiftory  warrants  us  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and  fuch  the  outlines 
of  the  charader  of  that  which  we  reckon  the  fourth 
ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety  from  rudenefs  to  refine- 


ful  arts  ;  and 
arts. 


thefe  are  no  kls  favourable  to  the  fine 


ment. 

Let  U8  advance  one  ftep  farther.  We  have  not  yet  Fifth  ftage 
furveyed  mankind  in  their  moft  polifhed  and  cultivated^"  P^o- 
ftate.  Society  is  rude  at  the  period  when  the  arts  firft 
begin  to  fhow  themfelves,  in  comparifon  of  that  ftate  wMchll*'' 
to  which  it  is  raifed  by  the  induftrious  cultivation  ofterature, 
them.  The  neighbouring  commonwealths  of  Athens 
and  Lacedemoii  afford  us  a  happy  opportunity  of 
paring  tins  with  the  former  ttage  in  the  pro  grefs  of  fo-cuwTted 
ciety.  The  chief  efted  produced  by  the  inftitutions  of  and  rehgiJa 
Lycurgus  feems  to  have  been,  to  fix  the  manners  of  his^lL"^^'*^ 
countrymen  for  a  confiderable  period  in  that  ftate  to 
which  they  had  attained  in  his  days.  Spartan  virtue 
has  been  admired  and  extolled  in  the  language  of  en-"^  ^ 
thufiafm ;  but  in  the  fame  manner  has  the  chara(fter 
and  the  condition  ot  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
of  America,  been  preferred  by  fome  philofophers,  to  the 
virtues  and  the  enjoyments  of  focial  life  in  the  moft  po- 
liflied  and  enlightened  ftate.  The  Spartans  in  the  days 
of  Lycurgus  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  arts.  They 
muft  foon  have  advanced  farther  had  not  Lycurgus  ari- 
fen,  and  by  effcaing  the  cftablifhment  of  a  code  of  laws, 
the  tendency  of  which  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
particulars  diredly  oppofite  to  the  defigns  of  nature, 
retarded  their  progrefs  towards  complete  civilization 
and  refinement.  The  hiftory  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
therefore,  vfliile  tht;  laws  of  Lycurgus  continued  in 
force,  exhibits  the  manners  and  chara6ter  of  a  people  in 
that  which  we  have  denominated  the  fourth  ftage  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety.  But  if  wc  turn  our  eyes  to  their 

neigh- 
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Society,  neighbourg  the  Athenians,  we  behold  in  their  hlftory 
'  the  natural  progrefs  of  opinions,  arts,  and  manners. 
The  ufeful  arts  are  firfl:  cultivated  with  fuch  fteady  in- 
dullry,  as  to  raife  the  community  to  opulence,  and  to 
furnifh  them  with  articles  for  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  The  ufeful  arts  cannot  be  raifed  to  this  height 
of  improvement  without  leading  men  to  the  purfuit  of 
fcicnce.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  flcill  in  the 
ufeful  arts,  and  a  tafte  for  fclence,  njutually  aid  each 
other,  and  confpire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
£ne  arts.  Hence  magnificent  buildings,  noble  flatues, 
paintings  expreffive  of  life,  a<ffion,  and  paflion  ;  and 
poems  in  which  imagination  adds  new  grace  and  fubli- 
mity  to  nature,  and  gives  the  appearances  of  foclal  life 
mere  irrefifllble  power  over  the  affedions  of  the  heart. 
Hence  are  moral  diftirnBilons  more  carefully  ftudied,  and 
the  rights  of  every  individual  and  every  order  in  fociety 
better  underflood  and  more  accurately  defined.  Mora  1 
fcicnce  is  generally  the  firft  fcientific  purfuit  which 
llrongly  attracts  the  attention  of  men.  Lawgivers  ap¬ 
pear  before  geometricians  and  aftroiiomers.  Some  par¬ 
ticular  circumllances  may  caufe  thefe  fciences  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  at  a  very  early  period.  In  Egypt  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  Nile  caufed  geometry  to  be  early  cultivated. 
Caufee  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  lludy  of  aflronomy, 
concurred  to  recommend  that  fcience  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chaldeans  long  before  they  had  attained  the  height 
of  refinement.  But,  in  general,  we  find,  that  the  laws 
of  molality  are  underftood,  and  the  principles  of  morals 
inquired  into,  before  men  make  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  pliyfical  fcience,  or  even  profecute  it  with  any  degree 
Oi  keeniiefs.  Accordingly,  when  We  view  the  flate  of 
literature  in  this  period  (for  it  is  now  become  an  objedl 
of  fo  much  importance  as  to  force  itfelf  on  our  atten¬ 
tion),  we  perceive  that  poetry,  liilloiy,  and  morals,  are 
the  branches  chiefly  cultivated.  Arts  are  generally 
cafiial  inventions,  and  long  pradtifed  before  rules  and 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  aflume  the  form 
of  fcience.  But  morality,  if  confidered  as  an  art,  is 
that  art  which  men  have  fooneft  and  moil  conflantly  oc- 
cafion  to  pradlife.  Befides,  we  are  fo  conftituted  by 
the  wifdom  of  nature,  that  human  adlions,  and  the  events 
which  befal  human  beings,  have  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  than  any  other  objedl  to  engage  and  fix  our  at¬ 
tention.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  explain  why  mora¬ 
lity,  and  thofe  branches  of  literature  more  immediately 
connected  with  it,  are  almoft  always  cultivated  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  phyfical  fcience.  Though  poetry,  hillory,  and 
morals,  be  puifued  with  no  fmall  eagernefs  and  fnccefs 
in  that  period  of  fociety  which  we  now  confidcr,  we 
need  not  therefore  be  greatly  furprifed  that  natu¬ 
ral  pbilofophy  is  neither  very  generally  nor  very  fuccefs- 
tully  cultivated.  Were  we  to  confider  each  particular 
in  that  happy  change  which  is  now  produced  on  the 
circumftanceo  of  mankind,  we  fhould  be  led  into  a  too 
minute  and  perhaps  unimportant  detail.  This  is  the 
period  when  human  virtue  and  human  abilities  fliine  with 
moll  fplendoiir.  Rudenefs,  ferocity,  and  barbarifm,  are 
now  baniihed.  Luxury  has  made  her  appearance  ;  but 
as  yet  (he  is  the  friend  and  the  benefatlrcfs  of  fociety. 
Commerce  has  lllmulated  and  rewarded  indullry,  but 
lias  not  yet  contracted  the  heart  and  debafed  the  cha- 
radier.  Wealth  is  not  yet  become  the  foie  objedl  of 
pUriuit.  The  channs  of  focial  intercourfe  are  known 
and  relilhcd  j  but  domellic  duties  are  not  yet  dtferted 


for  pubilc  amufements.  The  female  fex  acquire  new  Society, 
influence,  and  contribute  much  to  refine  and  polifh  the 
manners  of  their  lords.  Religion  now  alTumes  a  milder 
and  more  pleaflng  form ;  fplendid  rites,  magnificent 
temples,  pompous  faciifices,  and  gay  felllvals,  give  even 
fuperllition  an  influence  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of 
mankind.  The  gloomy  notions  and  barbarous  rites  of 
former  periods  fall  into  difufe.  The  fyftem  of  theology, 
produced  in  former  ages  llill  remains  :  but  only  the  mild 
and  amiable  qualities  of  the  deities  are  celebrated ;  and 
none  but  the  gay,  humane,  and  laughing  divinities,  are 
worlhipped.  Philofophy  alfo  teaches  men  to  difeard 
fuch  parts  of  their  religion  as  are  unfriendly  to  good 
morals,  and  have  any  tendency  to  call  forth  or  clierllh 
unfoclal  fentiraents  In  the  heart.  AVar  (for  In  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  fociety  enough  of  caufes  will  arife  to  arm  one 
nation  againll  another) — war,  however,  no  longer  retains 
its  former  ferocity ;  nations  no  longer  ftrive  to  extirpate  • 
one  another  ;  to  procure  redrefs  for  real  or  Imaginary 
injuries  ;  to  humble,  not  to  dellroy,  Is  now  Its  objedl, 

Prifoners  are  no  longer  murdered  in  cold  blood,  iub- 
jedled  to  horrid  and  excruciating  tortures,  or  condemn¬ 
ed  to  hopelefs  flavery.  They  are  ranfomed  or  exchan¬ 
ged  ;  they  return  to  their  country,  and  again  fight  un¬ 
der  its  banners.  In  this  period  the  arts  of  government 
are  likewife  better  underllood,  and  pradlifed  fo  as  to 
contribute  nioft  to  the  Interefts  of  fociety.  Whether 
monarchy,  or  democracy,  or  ariilocracy,  be  the  ella- 
blllhed  form,  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  focie¬ 
ty  are  in  general  refpedled.  The  interefts  of  fociety 
are  fo  well  underftood,  that  the  few,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  their  influence  over  the  many,  find  it  neceflary  to 
a6l  rather  as  the  faithful  fervaiits  than  the  imperious 
lords  of  the  public.  Though  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
In  this  ftate  be  not  accurately  defined  by  law,  nor  their 
property  guaranteed  to  them  by’  any  legal  inftitutlons, 
y^et  their  governors  dare  not  violate  their  liberties,  nor 
deprive  them  wantonly  of  their  properties.  This  is  tru¬ 
ly  the  golden  age  of  fociety  :  every  trace  of  barbarifm 
is  entirely  effaced ;  and  vicious  luxury  has  not  yet  be¬ 
gun  to  fap  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Meirhve  not  in  liftlefs  indolence  ;  but  the  induftry 
in  which  they  are  engaged  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
overpower  their  ftrength  or  exhauft  their  fpirits.  The 
focial  affections  have  now  the  ftrongell  influence  on 
mens  fentiments  and  conduCt. 

But  human  affairs  arc  fcarce  ever  ftationary.  The  Degeneracy 
circumftances  of  mankind  are  almoft  always  changing,  and  decline 
either  growing  better  or  worfe.  Their  manners  are  ever  fociety. 
In  the  fame  fluctuating  ftate.  They  either  advance  to¬ 
wards  perfection  or  degenerate.  Scarce  have  they  at¬ 
tained  that  happy  period  in  which  we  have  juft  contem¬ 
plated  them,  when  they  begin  to  decline  till  they  per¬ 
haps  fall  back  Into  a  Hate  nearly  as  low  as  that  from 
which  we  iuppofe  them  to  have  emerged.  Inftances 
of  this  unhappy  degeneracy  occur  more  than  once  In 
the  hiftory  of  mankind ;  and  we  may  finiih  this  Ihort 
flcetcli  of  the  hillory  of  fociety  by  mentioning  in  what 
manner  this  degeneracy  takes  place.  Perhaps,  fir  Idly 
fpeaking,  every  thing  but  the  Ample  neceffaries  of  life 
may  be  denominated  luxury :  I’oi  a  long  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  welfare  oi  fociety  is  bell  promoted,  while  its 
members  aiphe  after  fomething  more  than  the  mere  ne- 
ceiTaries  of  lile.  As  long  as  thefe  fiiperfluities  are  to 
be  obtained  only  by  adive  and  lioiicft  exertion ;  as  long 
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chief  objefts  of  purfuit — the  employment 
which  they  give  to  the  faculties  is  favourable  both  to 
the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 

The  period  arrives,  however,  when  luxuiy  is  no  long, 
er  femceable  to  the  interefts  of  nations  ;  when  fhe  is 
no  longer  a  graceful,  elegant,  aaive  form,  but  a  Ian- 
guid,  overgrown,  and  bloated  carcafe.  It  is  the  love 
of  luxury,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  fociety,  that  now  brings  on  its  decline.  Arts 
aie  cultivated  and  improved,  and  commerce  extended, 
till  enormous  opulence  be  acquired  :  the  effea  of  opu¬ 
lence  is  to  awake  the  fancy,  to  conceive  ideas  of  new 
and  capricious  wants,  and  to  inflame  the  breaft  with 
new  defires.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  that  felnfh- 
nels  which,  opeiating  in  conjunftion  with  caprice  and 
the  violence  of  unbridled  paffions,  contributes  fo  much 
to  the  corruption  of  virtuous  manners.  Selfilhnefs,  ca- 
pnce,  indolence,  effeminacy,  all  join  to  loofen  the  bonds 
o.  lociety,  to  bring  on  the  degeneracy  both  of  the  ufe- 
1  ul  and  the  fine  arts,  to  banifli  at  once  the  mild  and  the 
auftere  virtues,  to  deftroy  civil  order  and  fubcrdination, 
and  to  introduce  in  their  room  anarchy  or  defpotifm. 

.•c  I  have  found  an  example  of  the  beau- 

tuiul  form  of  fociety  which  rye  laft  attempted  to  defcribe. 
^ever,  at  leaUj,  has  any  nation  continued  lonar  to  enjoy 
fuch  happy  circumftances,  or  to  difplay  fo  amiable  and 
refpeaable  a  charaaer.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  de- 
climng  ftate  of  fociety,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
inflances  to  which  we  may  refer.  Hiftory  tells  of  the 
Ailyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Pcrfians,  all  of  them 
once  flourifhing  nations,  but  brought  low  by  luxury 
and  an  unhappy  corruption  of  manners.  The  Greeks 
the  Romans,  and  the  Arabians,  owed  their  fall  to  the 
fame  cmifes ;  and  we  know  not  if  a  fimilar  fate  does 
not  now  threaten  many  of  thofe  nations  who  have  long 
made  a  diftingmffied  figure  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe. 
The  Portuguefo,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards, 
have  already  fallen  ;  and  what  is  the  prefent  flate  of  our 
neighbours  the  French?  They  have  long  been  a  people 
dcftitme  of  religion,  corrupted  in  morals,  unfteady  in 
condua,  and  flaves  to  pleafiire  and  public  amufements. 
iimong  them  luxuiy  had  arrived  at  its  higheft  pitch  • 
and  the  confequence  has  been,  that  after  capricioufly 
fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  they  have  eftablifhed, 
or  rather  fet  up  (for  eftabliflied  it  cannot  be),  a  motely 
kind  of  government,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  has  exhibited  fcenes  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  to 
which  we  doubt  if  the  annals  of  the  world  can  furnlfli 
any  parai  c  .  et  this  Is  the  people  whofe  manners  the 
mher  nations  of  Europe  were  ambitious  to  Imitate. 
May  thofe  nations  take  warning  in  time,  and  avoid  the 
rocks  upon  which  they  have  fplit. 


Thus  havewe  viewed  the  feveral  ftages  in  which  fo- 
ciety  appears  in  its  pro^refs  from  rudenefs  to  rchne- 
mcnt  and  decay.  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive, 
that  the  various  and  anomaloua  phenomena  which  occur 
in  the  natural  hihoij  of  fociety,  cannot  eahly  be  fol- 
ved  ;  becmife  the  necelTary  information  cannot  be  oh- 
tamed.  Others  have  been  well  accounted  for  by  the 
refearches  of  curious  philofophical  inquirers.  Local 
circumltances,  the  influence  of  climate,  the  intercourfe 
Gf  nations  m  different  ftates  of  civilization,  have  been 
taken  notice  of,  as  caufes  ferving  to  accelerate  ot  retard 
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finefs  here  was  merely  to  mark  the  gradations  between  ' - 

barbarifm  and  refinement ;  and  as  the  painter  who  is  to 
exhibit  a  feries  of  portraits  reprefenting  the  human 
form  in  infancy,  puerility,  youth,  and  manhood,  will 
not  think  of  delineating  all  that  variety  of  fioures  and 
faces  which  ^^ach  of  thofe  periods  of  life  affords,  and 
will  find  himfelf  unable  to  reprefent  in  any  fmgle 
figure  all  diverfities  of  form  and  features;  fo  wc  have 
not  once  thought  of  deferibing  particularly  under  this 
article,  all  the  various  national  charafters  reducible  to 
any  one  of  thofe  divifions  under  which  we  have  viewed 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  nor  have  found  it  poflible  to 
comprehend  under  one  confiaent  view,  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity,  from  the  relations  of  later  travellers,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  records  of  hifiory  concerning  the  progreflive  cha- 
ra6ler  of  mankind  in  various  regions,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  various  accidents  and  circumfiances.  This 
indeed  would  have  even  been  improper,  as  all  that  in* 
formation. appears  under  other  articles  in  this  Work. 

bOCIET.  affociations  voluntarily  formed  by  a 
number  of  individuals  for  promoting  knowledge,  induflry, 
or  virtue.  They  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  claf- 
fes;  focieties  for  promoting  fcience  and  literature,  focie- 
ties  for  encouraging  and  promoting  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  focieties  for  diffufing  religion  and  morality  and 
relieving  dift refs.  Societies  belonging  to  the  firft  clafs  ex- 
tend  their  attention  to  all  the  fcicnces  and  literature  in 
general,  or  devote  it  to  one  particular  fcience.  The 
lame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  thofe  which  are  in- 
Itituted  for  improving  arts  and  manufadures.  Thofe 
of  the  third  clafs  are  eftabhlbed,  either  with  a  view  to 
prevent  crimes,  as  the  Philanthropic  Society  ;  for  the 
dinulion  of  the  Chriflian  religion  among  unenli-^htened 
nations,_as  the  Society  for  the“  Propagation  of  the'^Gofnel 
in  foreign  Parts;  or  for  introducing  arts  and  civiliL- 
tion,  along  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Chriflian  religion, 
as  the  Sierra  Leona  company. 

The  honour  of  planning  and  inftituting  focieties 
for  thofe  valuable  purpofes  is  due  to  modern  times 
A  literary  affociation  is  faid  to  have  been  fonned  in  th.^ 
reigii  of  Charlemagne  (fee  A  cademy)  ;  but  the  plan 
leems  to  have  been  rude  and  defeaive.  Several  others 
were  mflituted  in  Italy  In  the  i6th  century  ;  but  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  fecn  of  them,  they  feem  to 
have  been  far  inferior  to  thofe  which  are  inoft  flourifhing 
at  prefent.  The  moll  enlarged  idea  of  literary  focieties 
feemsto  have  originated  with  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  the 
father  of  modern  philofophy,  who  recommended  to  the 
reigning  prince  toinftitute  focieties  of  learned  men,  who 
fhould  give  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  a.  regular 
account  of  their  refearches  and  difeoveries.  It  was  the 
idea  of  this  great  philofoplier,  that  the  leai-ncd  world 
ihould  be  united,  as  it  were.  Into  one  immenfe  republic  • 
which,  though  corilifling  of  many  detached  ftates,  fliould 
hold  a  ttridt  union  am]  preferve  a  mutual  intelligence 
with  each  other,  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  com. 
mon  interell.  1  he  want  of  this  union  and  intelligence 
he  laments  as  one  of  the  chief  cbftacles  to  the  advm.ce- 
ment  of  fcience  ;  and,  jiiftly  confidering  the  inftitution 
ot  public  focieties,  in  the  dift'erent  countries  of  Europe 
under  the  aufpmes  of  the  fovereign,  to  be  the  beft  re! 
medy  for  that  defect,  he  has  given,  in  his  fanciful  work,, 
the  Iscvv  Atlantis,  the  dtlineaUoii  of  a  philofophical 
■*  fociety 
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fociety  on^he  moft  extended  plan,  for  the  Improvement  cicties,  that  their  beneficial  effeas  are  already  confplcu- 
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of  all  arts  and  fciences  ;  a  work  which,  though  written 
in  the  language,  and  tin8:ured  with  the  colouring  of 
romance,  is  full  of  the  nobleft  philofophic  views.  The 
plan  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  met  with  little  attention 
from  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  deftlned  to  produce 
its  efFeift  in  a  period  not  very  diftant.  The  fcheme  of  a 
philofophical  college  by  Cowley  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  procuring  the  eflabllfhment 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  charter  from 
Charles  IT.  $  ;  and  Cowley’s  plan  is  manifeftiy  copied 
in  almoft  all  its  parts  from  that  in  the  New  Atlantis. 

The  inflitution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  was 
Toon  followed  by  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  and  thefe  two  have  ferved 
as  models  to  the  philofophical  academies  of  higheft  re¬ 
putation  in  the  fther  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  (hown,  that  improvements 
of  a  public  nature  are  bell  carried  on  by  focieties  of  li- 
beral  and  ingenious  men,  uniting  their  labours  without 
regard  to  nation,  fed,  or  party,  in  one  grand  purfuit 
alike  interefting  to  all,  whereby  mutual  prejudices  are 
worn  off,  and  a  humane  philofophical  fpirit  is  chcrifhed. 

Men  united  together,  and  frequently  meeting  for  the 
pnrpofe  of  advancing  the  fciences,  the  arts,^  agriculture, 
manufadures,  and  commerce,  may  oftentimes  fuggeft 
fuch  hints  to  one  another  as  may  be  improved  to  im¬ 
portant  ends  :  and  fuch  focieties,  by  being  the  repofito- 
Ties  of  the  obfervations  and  difeoveries  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious,  may  from  time  to  time  furnifli  the  world 
with  ufeful  publications  which  might  otherwife  be  loft; 
for  men  of  ingenuity  and  modefty  may  not  choofe  to 
rifle  their  reputation,  by  fending  abroad  unpatronized 
what  a  learned  fociety  might  judge  richly  worthy  the 
public  eye  ;  or  perhaps  their  circumftaiices  being  ftrait- 
died,  they  may  not  be  able  to  defray  the  expence  of 
publication.  Societies  inftituted  for  promoting  know- 
ledcre  may  alfo  be  of  eminent  feiwice,  by  exciting  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  and  by  enkindling  thofe  fparks  of  genius 
which  otherwife  might  for  ever  have  been  concealed  ; 
and  if,  when  poffeffed  of  funds  fufiicient  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  they  reward  the  exertions  of  the  induftrlous  and 
enterpriflng  with  pecuniary  premiums  or  honorary  me¬ 
dals,  many  important  experiments  and  ufeful  difeoveries 
will  be  made,  from  which  the  public  may  reap  the  high- 

eft  advantages.  ^  r  r  • 

Eminent  inftances  of  the  beneficial  effects  or  luch  in- 
ftitutions  we  have  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  inftituted  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufadures,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  in  London,  and  many  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  . —  - -  r  u  a 

Hereby  a  fDirit  of  difeovery  and  Improvement  has  been  Jlian  Knotvledgc,  and  has  been  pt  oduaive  of  much  good 
Sc  ted"  amtg  the  ingenls  in  almoft  every  nation  ;  .  In  the  cities  of  London  and  Weam.nfier  ,  but  upon  the 
knowledge  of  various  kinds,  and  greatly  uletul  to  man¬ 
kind,  has  taken  place  of  the  dry  and  iinintercfting 
foeculations  of  fchoolmen  \  and  bold  and  erroneous  hy- 
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We  will  now  give  fome  account  oi  the  molt  eminent  cieties. 

focieties ;  arranging  them  under  the  three  claffes  into  v 
which  we  have  divided  them  :  I.  Religious  and  Humane 
Societies,  IL  Societies  for  Promoting  Science  and  Literature, 

III.  Societies  for  Encouraging  Arts^  ManufaSures^  See. 

I.  Religious  and  Humane  Societies. 

T.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  G  of  pel  in  Foreign 
PartSf  was  inftituted  by  King  William  III.  in  1701, 
in  order  to  fecure  a  maintenance  for  an  orthodox  cler¬ 
gy,  and  to  make  other  provifions  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  beyond 
the  feas.  To  that  end  he  incorporated  the  archbifhops, 
feveral  of  the  bifhops,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  gentr)^, 
and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  90,  into  one  body,  which, 
by  the  name  of  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts^  was  to  plead  and  be  impleaded; 
to  have  perpetual  fucceffion,  with  privilege  to  purchafe 
L.  2000  a-year  inheritance,  and  eftates  for  lives  or 
years,  with  other  goods  and  chattels  to  any  value.  By 
its  charter  the  fociety  is  authorifed  to  ufe  a  common 
feal ;  and  to  meet  annually  on  the  third  Friday  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  for  the  purpofe  of  choofing  a  prefident,  vicc- 
pricfident,  and  officers  for  the  year  enfuing  ;  and  on  the 
third  Friday  in  every  month,  or  oftener  if  there  fhoiild 
be  occafion,  to  tranfaft  bufinefs,  and  to  depute  perfons 
to  take  fubferiptions,  and  colled  money  contributed  for 
the  purpofes  aforefald  ;  and  of  all  moneys  received  and 
laid  out,  it  is  obliged  to  give  account  yearly  to  the 
lord-chancellor  or  keeper,  the  lord  chief-juftice  of  the 
King’s-bencli,  the  lord-chiefjiiftice  of  the  Common- 
pleas,  or  to  any  two  of  thefe  magiftrates.  Of  this  fo¬ 
ciety  there  is  a  Handing  committee  at  St  Paul’s  chap- 
ter-houfe,  to  prepare  matters  for  the  monthly  meeting, 
wLich  is  held  at  St  Martin’s  library. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  fociety  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  there  had  been 
formed,  for  the  promoting  of  Chriftian  knowledge  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  a  voluntary  aftbeiation  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  refpedability,  who  in  March  1699 
began  to  hold  ftated  meetings  in  London  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  regulating  themfelves  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the  new  fociety 
was  formed,  they  had  already  traiifinitted  to  xAmerica 
and  the  Weft  Indies  L.  800  worth  of  Bibles,  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  treatifes  of  pradlcal  religion,  be- 
fides  fecuring  a  tolerable  maintenance  to  feveral  clergy- 
man  on  that  continent.  This  aftbciatiba  ftill  fiibfifts  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  The  Suiktyfor  Promoting  ChvL 


pothefis  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  demonftrative 
experiment.  In  fliort,  fince  the  eftabliftiment  of  thefe 
focieties,  folid  learning  and  philofophy  have  more  In- 
creafed  than  they  had  done  for  many  centuries  belore. 

As  to  thofe  focieties  dftabllfhed  for  promoting  in- 
diiftry,  religion  and  morality,  and  relieving  dlftrefs,  the 
defign  is  laudable  and  excellent,  and  prefents  a  beautiful 
pidlure  of  the  phllanthrepy  of  modern  times.  We  are 
liappy  to  find,  from  the  minutes  of  iome  of  thefe  fo- 


formation  ’of  the  new  fociety,  into  which  all  its  original 
members  were  incorporated  by  name,  the  caxe  which 
the  voluntary  aflbclation  had  taken  of  the  colonies  de¬ 
volved  of  courfe  upon  the  incorporated  fociety  ;  of 
which  incorporation  we  believe  the  obje(ft  has  been 
ibmetimes  miftaken,  anefthe  labours  of  its  miffionaries 
grofsly  mifreprelented.  It  has  by  many  been  fuppofed 
that  the  fociety  was  incorporated  for  the  /o/^  purpofe  of 
converting  the  favage  Americans  ;  and  it  has  been  much 
blamed  for  fending  miffionaries  into  provinces  where,  in 
the  defplcable  cant  of  the  complainers,  a  gofpeUminijiry 
was  already  eftabliffied.  But  an  impartial  view  of  the 
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fife  and  pro^refs  of  the  American  provinces,  now  be- 
^0*  come  independent  ftates,  will  fhow  the  folly  and  injuf- 
thofc  complaints. 

The  Englifh  colonies  in  North  America  were  in  the 
laft  century  Formed  and  hrll  peopled  by  religious  men  ; 
who,  made  uneafy  at  home  by  their  intolerant  brethren, 
left  the  oU  world  to  enjoy  in  peace  that  firft  and  chief 
prerogative  of  man,  the  free  worjhip  of  God  according  to 
his  own  confcience^  At  one  time  Puritans  were  driven 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  by  the  epiicopal  church ;  at  another. 
Churchmen  were  forced  away  by  the  prefbyterians juft 
as  the  revolutions  of  ftate  threw  the  civil  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  one  or  the  other  party  ;  and  not  a  few 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  chafed  to  the 
wilds  of  America  by  the  united  exertion-s  of  both.  It 
has  been  often  obferved,  that  people  perfecuted  for  their 
teligion  become  for  the  moft  part  enthufiaftically  at¬ 
tached  to  it  ;  and  the  conduct  of  thofe  colonifts  was  in 
perfedl  harmony  with  this  obfervation.  Their  zeal,  in- 
ftamed  by  their  violent  removal  to  the  other  hemifphere, 
kept  religion  alive  and  a6five  among  themfelves  ;  but 
their  poverty  di fabled  them  from  fupplying  fuel  to  the 
flame,  by  making  provifion  for  a  miniftry  to  inftrudl 
their  offspring.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  new 
Chriftian  commonwealth,  without  the  kindly  afliftance 
of  its  mother-country,  would  have  been,  in  the  words  of 
the  Roman hiftorian,  Kes  unius  atatls*  Againft  this  danger 
a  timely  aid  was  to  be  provided  by  the  focicty  ;  which, 
as  it  confifted  not  of  fanatical  members,  would  not  in- 
truft  the  impoitant  bufinefs  of  the  million  to  fanatical 
preachers,  who,  though  always  ready  for  fuch  fpiritual 
enterpiifes,  are  never  qualified  to  carry  them  on  with 
fuccefs. 


\  See  his 
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It  was  therefore  thought  fit  to  affi^na  decent  main¬ 
tenance  for  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
might  preach  the  gofpel  to  their  brethren  in  America  : 
and  though  thofe  miffionades  in  general  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  the  condiidf  of  thofe  of  Rome,  wliofe  principal  aini 
is  to  reduce  all  churches  under  iiibmiffon  to  the  papal 
tyranny  ;  yet  fo  lately  as  *765,  did  fome  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  in  which  the  puritanic  fpirit  of  the  laft  century 
charadferifed  the  church  eftablilhed  by  law,  raife  a  hi¬ 
deous  outcry  againft  the  fociety  for  fending  a  millioii 
into  their  quarters,  though  only  for  the  fervice  of  the 
difperfed  members  of  the  Epifcopal  church  refidiug 
among  them,  and  for  the  converfion  of  thofe  men  whom 
their  rigid  fanaticifm  had  prejudiced  againft  Chriftiaiiity 
kfelf. 

Indeed  the  commodity  called  Freethinking,  as 
B'ilhop  Warburton  expreffes  it,  v/as  at  an  early  period 
imported  by  the  opulent  and  falhionable  colonifts.  The 
celebrated  Berkeley,  who  had  refided  fome  years  in 
Rhode  Jlland,  and  at  his  retilrn  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  anniveifary  fermon  before  the  fociety,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  illand  where  he  lived  was  inhabited 
by  an  Englifh  colony,  confi fling  chiefly  of  fedlanes 
of  many  diflerent  denominations ;  that  feveral  of  the 
better  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  Were  accuftomed 
to  affemble  themfelves  regularly  on  the  Lord’s  day  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worffip  ;  but  that  moft  of 
thofe  who  were  difperfed  through  the  colony  rivalled 
fome  v/ell  bred  people  ©f  other  countries,  in  a  thorough 
indifference  for  all  that  is  (acred,  being  equally  carelefs 
of  outward  worfhip  and  of  inward  principles.  He  adds, 
that  the  mlflionaries  had  done,  and  were  continuing^to 
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do,  good  fervice  in  bringing  thofe  planters  to  a  ferioiis  Religious 
fenfe  of  religion.  “  I  fpeak  it  knov/ingly  (fays  he), 
that  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  in  thofe  provinces  which 
go  by  the  name  of  New  England,  fent  and  fupported  at  ^ 
the  expence  of  the  fociety,  have,  by  their  fobriety  of 
manners,  difereet  behaviour,  and  a  competent  degree  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  (hown  themfelves  worthy  of  the  choice 
of  thofe  who  fent  them.”  We  have  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  fome  of  the  mlffionaries  fent  at  a  lateL 
period,  and  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  down  to  the 
era  of  the  American  revolution,  they  had  the  fame  vir¬ 
tues,  and  were  doing  the  fame  good  fervices,  which  pro¬ 
cured  to  their  predeceffors  this  honourable  teftimony  , 
from  one  of  the  greateft  and  the  beft  of  men.  Surely 
*  fuch  a  miffion  deferved  not  to  be  evil  fpoken  of  by  fee-  ^ 

tarifts  of  any  denomination  v^ho  believe  in  Chrift  ;  ef- 
pecially  as  the  very  charter  of  incorporation  afligns  as 
a  reafon  for  miffioiiaries  being  fent  to  the  colonies, 

“  that  by  reafon  of  their  poverty  thofe  colonies  were 
deftitute  and  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  mini¬ 
fters  and  the  public  worfliip  of  God.’’ 

The  fociety,  however,  was  incorporated  for  othet* 
purpofes  than  this.  It  was  obliged  by  its  charter  to 
attempt  the  converfion  of  the  native  Americans  and  the 
negro  (laves  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  as 
foon  as  the  fpiritual  wants  of  the  colonifts  were  decent¬ 
ly  fupplied,  it  was  not  inattentive  to  tliefe  glorious  ob- 
jedls.  Its  fuccefs  indeed  in  either  purfulc  has  not  been 
fo  great  as  could  be  wifhed  ;  but  it  wmuld  be  rafh  and 
unfair  to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  prefident,  vice- 
prefident,  or  other  officers  of  the  corporation  at  homCo 
An  erroneous  notion,  that  the  being  baptized  is  incon* 
fiftent  with  a  ftate  of  (lavery,  rendered  the  felfifh  colo¬ 
nifts  for  a  long  time  averfe  from  the  converfion  of  their 
negroes,  and  made  them  throw  every  obftacle  in  the 
way  of  all  who  made  the  attempt ;  while  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Indian  miffion  are  fuch  as  hardly  any  clergy¬ 
man  educated  in  a  Proteftant  country  can  be  fiippofed 
able  to  furinoiint. 

He  who  hopes  fuccefsfully  to  preach  the  gofpel 
among  a  tribe  of  favage  wanderers,  muft  have  an  ardent 
zeal  and  unwearied  diligence  ;  appetites  fubdued  to  all 
the  diftreffes  of  want ;  and  a  mind  fuperior  to  all  the 
terrors  of  mortality.  Thefe  qualities  and  habits  may 
be  acquired  in  the  church  of  Rome  by  him  who  from 
infancy  has  been  trained  up  in  the  feverities  of  fome  of 
the  monaftic  orders,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  college 
de  propaganda  fide  to  be  Inftrufted  in  the  languages,  and 
Inured  to  the  manners  and  cultoms  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  whofe  converfion  he  is  deltined  to  attempt.  But 
in  the  leformed  churches  of  Britain  there  are  no  ino- 
iiaftic  orders,  nor  any  college  de  propaganda  fide  ;  and 
yet  without  the  regular  preparation,  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  fuch  iiillitiitions  alone,  it  is  not  in  na¬ 
ture,  whatevtT  grace  may  effedt,  for  any  man  cheerfully, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fobcrly,  to  undergo  all  the  accu¬ 
mulated  diftreftes  ever  ready  to  overtake  a  faithful  mif¬ 
fionary  among  favage  idolaters.  A  fanatic  zealot  will 
indeed  undertake  it,  though  he  Is  totally  unqualified 
for  every  fober  and  important  work ;  and  a  man  of 
ruined  fortunes  may  be  preffed  into  the  fervice,  though 
the  impotency  of  his  mind  has  (hown  him  unable  to 
bear  either  poverty  or  riches.  The  failure  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  theiefore  in  its  attempts  to  tronvert  the  American 
Indians  may  be  attributed,  we  think,  in  the  firft  in- 
4  ^  ftance, 
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fiance,  to  the  want  of  a  collep:c  de  propaganda  for  train* 
and  Hu-  •  youn'^  men  for  the  American  milfion. 

?nane  So  p^/jijaps  another  caufe  of  tins  failure  may  be  found 
in  the  condu6l  of  the  mlfiionaries,  who,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  have  not  always  employed  in  a  proper  manner 
even  the  fcanty  qualihcations  which  they  adually  pof- 
fefled.  The  gofpeh  plain  and  fimple  as  it  is,  and  fitted 
jn  its  nature  for  what  it  was  ordained  to  effedf,  cannot 
be  apprehended  but  by  an  intelkd  fornewhat  raifed 
above  that  of  a  favage.  Such  of  the  milTxonaries  there¬ 
fore  as  began  their  work  with  preaching  to  favage  and 
hrutal  men,  certainly  fet  out  at  the  wrong  end ;  for  to 
make  the  gofpel  underftood,  and  much  more  to  propa- 
pate  and  efbabliih  it,  thofe  favaqes  fhould  have  been  firft 
taught  the  necefiary  arts  of  civil  life,  which,  while  they 
improve  every  bodily  accommodation,  tend  at  the  fame 
time  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  under  Handing.  For 

want  of  this  previous  culture,  we  doubt  not,  it  hath  hap¬ 
pened  that  fuch  of  the  favages  as  have  been  baptized  in¬ 
to  the  faith  have  fo  feldom  perfevered  themfelves,  or 
been  able  in  any  degree  to  propagate  among  their  tribes 
the  Chrillianity  which  they  had  been  taught,  and  that 
fucceifive  miflions  have  always  found  it  neceffary  to  be¬ 
gin  anew  the  work  of  converlion. 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes,  or  to  both,  may 
juflly  be  attributed  the  little  progrefs  which  reformed 
Chriflianrty  has  made  among  the  Indians  of  North  A- 
merlca  ;  and  not  to  any  warn  of  zeal,  attention,  or  libe* 
rallty,  in  the  diredors  of  the  foc’ety  at  home.  .During 
the  dependence  o^  the  United  States  ©n  the  mother- 
country,  great  pait  of  the  fociety^s  funds  was  properly 
expended  in  keeping  alive  a  juH  fenfe  of  religion  among 
the  Chriftiancoronifts.from  Europe,  who  had  furely  the 
firft  claims  upon  this  bell  of  charities  ;  but  now  that 
America  has  feparated  herfelf  frorri  Great  Britain,  and 
fhowii  that  fhe  is  able  to  maintain  her  independence, 
and  to  make  ample  provifion  for  a  regnlar  clergy  of 
her  own,  the  members  o'  the  corporation  muft  feel  them* 
ielves  at  liberty  to  beftow  greater  attention,  and  to  ex¬ 
pend  more  money  than  they  could  forrnerly  do,  on  the 
converfion  of  fuch  Indians  as  have  any  intercomrfe  with 
the  fettlements  which  we  Hill  poffefs.  To  a  body  fo 
refpedable,  we  prefume  not  to  offer  advice ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  Bifhop  Berkeley,  that  the 
rrioft  fuccelsful  mifitoiiaries  would  be  children  of  In¬ 
dians,  educated  in  a  confiderable  number  together  from 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  in  a  colle^^e  de  propaganda  fide, 
where  they  fliould  be  in  no  dan^^er  of  lofing  their  mo¬ 
ther-tongue  while  thc:y  were  acqmring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  religion,  morality,  hrftory,  pradical  ma- 
.?rff/*><»/^/>rthematics,  and  agiiculture,  “  If  there  were  a  yearly 
the  better  (fays  he)  of  a  dozen  fuch  mifiianaries  fent  abroad 

fn  their  refpedive  countries,  after  they  had  received 
Foreign  the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts,  and  been  admitted  into 
J^lantatiom ^  holy  Orders,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  in  a 
little  time  the  world  would  fee  goodandgreat  efiedsof 
their  mifiion.” 

2.  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chri/lian  Know- 


ledge,  was  inftituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  een- 
tury.  At  that  period  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers  was  truly  deplorable.  Shut  up  in  deiblate  iflauds  pieties.* 
by  tempeiliious  feas,  or  difperfed  over  a  wide  extent  of  u— 
country,  interfeded  by  high  mountains,  rapid  rivers, 
and  arms  of  the  fea,  without  bridges  or  highways,  by 
which  any  communication  could  be  kept  open  either 
v’ith  remote  or  neighbouring  diftrids,  they  lived  in 
fmall  detached  companies  in  hamlets  or  folitury  huts. 

Being  thus  fecluded  from  intercourfe  with  the  more  ci¬ 
vilized  part  of  the  ifland,  they  could  not  enjoy  the  ad-^ 
vantages  of  trade  and  manufadures.  As  their  foil-waa 
barren  and  their  climate  fevere,  in  agriculture  no  pro¬ 
grefs  was  to  be  expeded :  and  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  Gaelic,  in  which  no  books  were 
then  written,  to  poflefs  knowledge  was  ImpolTible,  Their 
parifhes  being  of  great  extent,  often  30  or  40  miles 
long  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  and  fometimes 
confi fling  of  feveral  iflands  feparated  by  feas,  which  are 
often  impafTdble,  a  confiderable  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  entirely  deprived  of  religious  inflruftion  or 
fell  a  prey  to  Popifh  emiffaries.  A  Hngle  fchool  in  fuch 
exteiifive  parifhes  could  be  of  little  beneiit ;  yet  many 
parifnes  were  entirely  deflitute  even  of  this  refource  ; 
and  where  fchools  w^ere  eltablifhed,  the  want  of  books 
prevented  them  fi  om  producing  the  ufefiil  effeds  other- 
wife  to  have  been  expeded  from  them  (a).  To  all 
this  w^e  mtifl  add,  that  they  lived  in  a  Hate  of  the  great? 
eH  opprefilon  :  For  though  the  Highlands  formed  a 
part  or  the  Britilh  empire,  the  bleflings  of  the  Brklfh 
conftitution  had  not  reached  them.  The  feudal  fyHem 
reigned  in  its  utmoH  rigour;  the  chieftains  exercifing 
tlic  moH  dcfpotic  fway  over  the  inferior  Highlanders^ 
whom  at  their  plealure  they  deprived  of  then  lives  or 
property  (b  ). 

Thus  the  Highlanders  were  Ignorant,  oppreHed,  and 
uncivilized;  Haves  rather  than  fubjeds ;  and  either  en¬ 
tirely  deHitute  of  the  advantages  of  the  ChriHian  reli¬ 
gion,  or  unqualified  to  improve  them.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  unhappy  and  ufelefs  to  themfelves  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  Hate  ;  for  they  were  ready  at  the  call  of 
thek  chieftains  to  iffue  from  their  mountains,  and  to 
turn  their  arms  againH  their  lawful  king  and  his  loyal  - 
iubjeds.  This  charader,  however,  arofe  from  their  fi- 
tuatmn.  It  was  therefore  impollrble  for  benevolent 
minds  to  contemplate  this  unhappy  fituaiion  of  their 
countrymen  without  feeling  a  defire  to  raiie  them  to  the 
dignity  of  rational  beings,  and  to  render  them  ufeful  as 
citizens. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1701,  fome  private  gentle¬ 
men  o*-  the  ciiy  ot  c.dinburgh,  who  had  formed  thein- 
felves  into  a  fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  di- 
reded  their  attention  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  endeavoured  to  devife  fome  plan  for  alleviating  th« 
diHrefles  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remedy  which  pro- 
mifed  to  be  moH  efficacious  was,  to  eHabll  h  charity 
khools  in  different  places.  But  as  the  exigency  was- 
great,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  raife  a  fufficient  fund  for 
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(A)  Even  fo  late  aa  the  year  1758.  ««  fewer  than  .75  par.'fces,  within  the  bot^ds  of  39  Fe^ytenes.  had  no 
parochial  fchool.  We  are  forry  to  add,  that  even  in  the  prefent  enlightened  and  benevolent  age  the  complaint 

ss  not  entirely  removed.  ^  xx 

(b)  The  feudal  fyftera  was  at  length  aboHlhed  in  the  year  J748  by  the  jurudituon  act* 
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KeligIou$  this  purpofe.  They  began  therefore  with  what  volun-  tions 
fubfcrlptions  they  could  procure,  hoping  after 

1*  »1  r.a  ! _ _ ^  /I*  1 


cietie9.  to  increafe  their  capital  by  vacant  iiipends  and 

— '  public  contributions.  A  memorial  with  this  view  was 
prefented  to  the  General  Affembly  in  1 704,  which  re¬ 
ceived  their  approbation  ;  and  they  accordingly  paffed 
an  aft,  recommending  a  general  contribution.  In  1706 
the  General  AfTembly  appointed  fome  of  their  number 
to  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  Hate  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  the  year  following  appointed  a  feleft  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  fuggefted 
the  plan.  The  refult  of  thefe  conferences  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  propofals  “  for  propagating  Chriftian  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
foreign  parts  of  the  world.''  Copies  of  thefe  propo- 
fals,  with  fubfeription  papers,  were  diftributed  through 
the  kingdom;  and  the  contributions  having  foon  a- 
mounted  to  L.  1000,  her  majefty  Queen  Anne  encou¬ 
raged  this  iiitant  fociety  by  her  royal  proclamation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ilTued  letters  patent  under  the.  great 
feal  of  Scotland  for  erefting  certain  of  the  fubferibers 
into  a  corporation  ;  the  firll  nomination  of  whom  was 
lodged  with  the  lords  of  council  and  feffion. 

This  corporation  held  its  firft  meeting  on  Thurfday 
3d  November  1  709.  It  was  attended  by  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  fourteen  ot  the  lords  of  feflion,  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  rank,  together  with  moft  of  the  miniHers  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood.  A  prefident^ 
fecretary,  and  treafurer,  with  a  committee  of  hfteen  di- 
reftors,  were  appointed  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  At 
their  fecond  meeting  in  January  1710,  a  fcheme  of  ma- 
nagement  was  formed  and  approved ;  In  which  it  was 
propofed,  i.  To  ereft  and  maintain  fchools  in  fuch 
places  Of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and 
Iflands,  as  fhoiild  be  found  to  need  them  molt ;  In  which 
fchools  all  perfons  whatfoever  fhould  be  taught  by  fit 
and  well  qualified  fchoolmafters,  appointed  by  the  fo- 
cicty,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  pious 
books;  as  alfo  to  write,  and  to  underhand  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  with  fuch  other  things  as  Hiould  be 
thought  iuitable  to  their  circumilances.  2.  i'hat  the 
fchoolmafters  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  inftruft 
their  fcholars  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  reform¬ 
ed  religion  ;  and  for  that  end  fhould  be  obliged  to  cate- 
chife  them  at  Icaft  twice  a  week,  and  to  pniy  publicly 
with  them  twice  a-day.  3.  'i'hat  not  only  fuch  as  were 
unable  to  pay  fhould  be  taught  gratis,  but  that  thofe 
whofe  circiimftanccs  required  it,  fhould  have  fuch  farther 
encouragement  as  the  fociety  fhould  think  fit  in  a  con- 
fiftency  with  their  patent.  4.  To  name  fome  prudent 
perfons,  minifters  and  others,  to  be  overfeers  of  thofe 
ichools,  who  fliould  take  care  that  the  fchoolmafters  do 
their  duty,  and  that  the  inftruftions  to  be  given  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fociety  or  their  committee  be  punc¬ 
tually  obferved  ^  which  overfeers  fhould  make  their  re¬ 
port  to  the  fociety  quarterly  or  half-yearly  at  fartheft. 

5.  To  give  fuitable  Encouragement  to  fuch  minifters  or 
catechifts  as  fhould  be  willing  to  contribute  their  affift- 
ance  towards  the  farther  Inftruftion  of  the  fcholars 
remof^  from  church,  by  not  only  catecliifing,  but 
preaching  to  them ;  which  minifters  or  catechifts  ihould 
take  the  fame  care  of  the  other  inhabitants  as  of 
the  fcholars.  6.  To  extend  their  endeavours  for  the 
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and  for  that  end  to  give  encouragement  to  mi- 
nlfters  to  preach  the  gofpel  among  them. 

Having  thus  formed  a  plan,  they  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eftablifh  fchools  in  the  moft  ufeful  and  eco- 
nomical  manner  ;  and  as  the  capital  continued  ^0  accu- 
rnulate,  the  intereft  was  faithfully  applied,  and  the  utN 
lity  of  the  inftitution  was  more  extenfively  diftufed. 

Until  the  year  1738  the  attention  of  the  fociety  had 
been  wholly  direfted  to  the  eftablifhment  of  fchools  j 
but  their  capital  being  then  confiderably  augmented, 
they  began  to  extend  their  views  of  utility  much*  farther. 
The  grand  objeft  of  all  public  affbciatlons  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  the  promoting  of  religion  and  morality.  It 
muft,  however,  be  evident  to  every  man  of  refleftion,  that 
thefe  can  neither  be  propagated  nor  preferved  among  a 
people  without  agriculture,  unaccuftoincd  to  commerce 
and  inanufaftures,  and  confequently  without  labour  or 
exertion.  Languor  and  debility  of  mind  muft  always 
be  the  companions  of  idlenefs.  While  the  Highlanders 
roved  about  with  arms  In  their  hands,  the  latent  vigour 
Oi  their  minds  muft  often  have  been  called  forth  into  ac¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  their  arms  were  taken  away,  and 
themfelves  confined  to  a  domeftic  life,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  roufe  their  minds,  they  muft  have  funk  into 
indolence  and  inaftivity.  All  attempts  therefore  to  inj- 
ftruft  them  in  religion  and  morality,  without  introdu¬ 
cing  among  them  fome  of  the  neceffary  arts  of  life, 
would  probably  have  been  unavailing.  The  fociety  ac¬ 
cordingly  refolved  to  adopt  what  appeared  to  them  the 
moft  efteftual  methods  of  introducing  induftry  among 
the  Highlanders.  But  as  their  patent  did  not  extend 
far  enough,  they  applied  to  his  majefty  George  II.  for 
an  enlargement  of  their  powers  ;  and  accordingly  ob¬ 
tained  a  fecond  patent,  by  which  they  are  empowered, 
“  befides  fulfilling  the  purpofes  of  their  original  patent, 
to  caufe  fuch  of  the  children  as  they  fhair think  fit  to 
be  bred  to.  liuft)andry  and  houfewifery,  to  trades  and 
nianufaftures,  or  in  Inch  manual  occupations  as  the  fo¬ 
ciety  fhall  think  proper." 

i  he  objefts  of  this  fecond  patent  the  fociety  have 
not  failed  to  purfue  ;  and  though  many  obftades  and 
difcouragements  to  their  efforts  occurred  among  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people,  yet  their  perfeverance,  and  the 
obvious  utility  of  their  plans;  at  length  fo  far  overcame 
the  reluftance  of  the  Inhabitants,  that  no  lefs  than  94 
fchools  of  induftry  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands  and 
iflands  arc  now  upon  their  eftabliffiment,  at  which  arc 
educated  2360  fcholars. 

d  he  fociety,  while  anxiouffy  endeavouring  to  dlffufc 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  through  the  Highlands,  were  ftill 


equally  felicitous  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 


advancement  of  the  Chriftian  religion  to  heathen  na- 


Chriftj^n  religion.  As  the  Englifii  language  had  been 
the  only  channel  by  which  knowledge  was  conveyed  to 
them  (a  language  which,  being  not  ufed  irreonrerfa- 
tion,  was  in  ail  refpeds  foreign  to  them),  it  was  judged 
requifite  that  they  fhould  have  the  Scriptures  in  their 
vernacular  tongue.  The  fociety  therefore  firfl  appoint- 
ed  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  to  be  made  in¬ 
to  Gaelic  ;  A  tranflation  was  accordingly  undertaken 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stewart  minifter  of  Killin  in  Perth- 
fhire,  and  printed  in  1767,  which  isfaid  to  be  executed 
with  much  fidelity.  Of*  this  work  many  thoufand  co¬ 
pies  have  been  diftributed  in  the  Highlands.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Old  Teftament  has  alfo  been  tranllated 
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Religious  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr  Smith  of  Campbelton  and  others,  but 
and  Hu-  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Dr. Stewart  of  Lufs,  by  the  appoint-. 

ment  and  at  the  expence  of  the  fociety  :  and  as  foon  as 
s  the  remaining  part  can  be  got  ready,  the  whole  will  be 

fold  at  fo  low  a  price  as  the  poor  may  without  difficul¬ 
ty  afford.  This,  plan  the  fociety  have  judicioufly  cho- 
fen,  in  order  to  prevent  difeontent  and  murmuring  ;  ef- 
fc(Sts  which  the  dlffufion  of  the* Scriptures  ought  never 
to  produce  ;  but  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
prevented,  had  the  diflribution  been  gratuitous,  and  of 
courfe  partial. 

Forfome  years  pad  the  funds  of  the  fociety  have  ra¬ 
pidly  accumulated,  from  the  very  liberal  donations  of  fe* 
vera^  individuals. 

Lady  Glenorchy  -  L.  5,000 

By  a  perfoii  unknown  -  10,000 

Lord  Van  Vryhouven  of  Holland  20,000 
Mifs  Gray  of  l^afTes  -  3>5C)^' 

In  confequence  of  thefe  great  additions  to  their  ftock, 
infinuations  have  been  thrown  out  that  the  fociety  have 
become  fo  wealthy  as  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  proper  objedfs 
on  wLich  to  beftow  their  increafed  revenue.  If  inch 
an  opinion  be  fer'tQvJly  entertained  by  any  one,  we  mu  ft 
beg  him  to  remember,  that  the  fociety  have  eredled  and 
endued  no  lefs  than  323  fchools  for  religion,  the  frft 
principles  of  literature  and  induftry,  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
pence  of  L.  3214,  10  s.  Sterling  ;  and  that  at  thefe  fe- 
minaries  are  educated  from  14,000  to  15,000  chil¬ 
dren  ;  who,  but  for  the  means  of  inftrudfion  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  would  in  all  probability  be  bred  up  in  Ignorance 
and  idlenefs  :  That  they  Employ  1 2  miffionary  minifters 
and  catechifts  in  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  and 
/  iflands,  or  among  the  ignorant  Highlanders  fettled  in 

the  great* towns  of  Scotland,  at  the  annual  expeiice  of 
L.  296  :  That  they  beftow  a  burfary  or  penfion  of 
L.  15  per  annum  on  each  of  fix  ftudents  of  divinity  ha¬ 
ving  the  Gaelic  language  :  'That  they  employ  two  mif- 
fionary  minifters  and  one  fchoolmafter  among  the  Onei¬ 
da  and  Stockbridge  Indians  of  North  America  (being 
the  deftination  of  certain  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  for 
that  purpofe),  at  the  annual  cxpence  of  L.  140.  Such 
is  their  fixed  fclieme  of  annual  expenditure,  amounting  in 
all  to  L.3740,  ICS.  Sterling — a  fum  it  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  of  very  confiderable  magnitude..  The  wholeof  their 
incidental  expences  arifing  from  the  Gaelic  tranflation 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament  ;  from  annui¬ 
ties  which  they  have  to  pay,  in  confequence  of  fums  left 
them  as  refiduary  legatees  ;  from  land  and  houfe-taxes ; 
from  enabling  candidates  for  the  office  of  fchoolmafter 
to  come  to  Edinburgh  for  examination  ;  from  furnifhing 
books  to  poor  fcholars  in  their  various  fchools ;  and 
from  removing  fchoolmafters  from  one  ftation  to  an¬ 
other,  is  generally  about  L.  875,  which  added  to  the 
former  fum  makes  the  whole  annual  expence  amount  to 
L.  4615,  10  s.  '  ^ 

If  it  be  inquired  at  what  expence,  mXht  management- 
of  it,  this  extenfive  and  complicated  charity  is  annually 
conduced,  we  are  authorifed  to  fay,  that  the  treafurer. 


bookholder,  and  clerk,  are  allowed  each  L,  25  per  an^  Religious 
num^  the  fame  falaries  which  were  annexed  to  thefe  of- 
fices  from  the  commencement  of  the  fociety.  The 
beadle  or  officer  is  allowed  L.  12  per  annum.  No  fa-  t  — ^ —  j 
lary  whatever  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  fociety.  The  fecretary,  comptroller,  accountant, 
and  librarian,  aUhough  fubje<Eled,  fome  of  them  efpe- 
cially,  to  no  fmall  expcnce  of  time  and  labour,  have  no 
pecuniary  rccompenie  or  emolument.  'I'heirs  are  la¬ 
bours  of  love,  for  which  they  feek  and  expert  no  other 
reward  than  the  confeioufnefs  of  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  beft  intcrefts  of  mankind.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  expence  of  managing  the  bufinefs  of  the  fociety, 
including  the  above  falaries,  and  coals,  candle,  ftation* 
ary  ware,  poftages,  and  other  incidents,  exceeds  not  at 
an  average  L.  1  15  per  annum.  From  this  ftatement  it 
appears,  that  hitherto  at  leaft  the  dircdlors  have  been  at 
no  lofs  for  important  objedls  within  the  proper  fpheie 
of  their  inftitution  on  wdiich  to  beftow  tiieir  increafed 
funds.  They  have,  it  is  true,  the  difpofal  of  very  con- 
fidcrable  fums  for  promoting  the  objedls  of  the  inflitu- 
tion  but  they  are  fo  far  Irom  accumulating  w^ealth, 
that  every  year  their  expenditure,  notwithftanding  the 
lute  increafe  of  their  capital,  exceeds  rather  than  falls 
ihort  of  their  income.  They  have  depended  upon  a 
kind  Providence  and  a  generous  public  to  refund  thefe 
anticipations  of  their  i*evenue,  and  hitherto  they  have 
never  been  difappointed. 

Thus  has  the  Society  for  Propagating  Ghiiftian  Know¬ 
ledge  proceeded  for  almoft  a  century.  It  was  founded 
by  the  pious  exertions  of  a  few  private  individuals, 
whofe  names  are  unknown  to  the  world  ;  and  its  funds, 
by  faithful  and  judicious  management,  as  well  as  by  ge¬ 
nerous  contributions,  have  now  become  of  fuch  magni¬ 
tude,  as  to  excite  the  hope  that  they  will  be  productive 
of  the  moft  valuable  efieCts.  The  benefits  arifing  from 
public  foclctres,  it  is  well  known,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  management  of  their  directors.  If  fo,  the  advanta¬ 
ges  which  have  accrued  from  this  fociety  intitle  it  to 
the  praife  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  While  eager  ta 
increafe  the  number  of  fchools,  the  fociety  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  their  profperity.  In  the  year  J771 
Mr  Lewis  Drummond,  a  gentleman  in  whom  they  pla¬ 
ced  great  confidence,  was  commilfioned  by  them  to  vifit 
their  fchools,  and  to  make  an  exaCt  report  of  their  ilatc- 
and  circumilances.  Again,  in  the  year  1790,  a  com- 
mdffion  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Kemp,  one  of  the 
minifters  of  Edinburgh  and  fecretary  to  the  fociety,  to 
vifit  all  the  fchools  on  their  eftabliftment.;  This  labo¬ 
rious  and  gratuitous  taflc  he  accomplifhed  in  the  courfe. 
of  four  fummerywith  much  ability  and  care,  and  highly 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  fociety.  At  his  return  he  com¬ 
municated  a  variety  of  important  information  refpeCf  ing 
the  ftate  of  the  Highlands  and  iflands,  and  the  means 
neceffary  for  their  improvement  in  religion,  literature, 
and  induftry  j  an  abftraCl  of  which  was  publifhed  by  tliq 
fociety  in  appendixes  to  the  anniverfary  fermons  preach¬ 
ed  before  them  in  the  years  1789,  90,  91,  and  92  (c). 

I’he 


(c)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  is  confiderable ;  but  it  miift 
give  much  pleafure  to  the  Proteftant  reader  to  be  informed,  that  the  ancient  malignant  fpirit  of  Popery  has  iiir 
that  diftria  given  place  to  mildnefs  and ‘liberality.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gentleman  who  fuperintends  the 
priefts  in  that  quarter,  whofe  mind  is  enlightened  by  fcience  and  learning.  So  far  from  being  hoftile  to  the 

views 
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a  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  funds" 

n'ane  So.  ^abhihment,  and  expenditure,  of  the  fociety,  from  a 


cieties. 


few  years  after  its  commencement  to  the  prefent  time. 
J  Where  the  number  of  fcholars  is  not  mentioned,  the  de- 
fed  may  be  fupplitd  by  taking  r.n  average  from  thofe 
years  where  a  computation  has  been  made.  Where  the 
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clergy  have  arinually  received  cbnfiderable  Religions 
relief  from  this  ufeful  chanty.  and  Hu- 

^  *  mane  So* 


4.  Society  for  the  Sor.s  of  the  Clergy  of  the  EftahMed 
Church  oj  Scotland,  was  infticuted  at  Edinburgh  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  179®)  and  was  conftituted  a  body  corporate  by 

c:n?dlt":L"]±r^: '£  » m2in ^pi'jot  th?:£";:^;f 


cieties 


A.  1). 

Capital. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

i7'3 

J  2 

L.  6,177 

*7*9 

8,168 

48 

*727 

9>'3i 

78 

2737 

1732 

*3.3*8 

ICO 

*742 

19,287 

I2S 

*753 

24,308 

152 

173-8 

28,413 

176 

6409 

1781 

34, coo 

iSo 

70CO 

Salaries 

*793 

3,080 

*2.9*3 

*794 

3.214 

323 

*4.370 

eonfideringthefalariesastheintereft  '  '  whiX/rr"^-’  “"c  T  tne  period  m 

^  'Which  the  families  of  clergymen  feel  moll  urgently  the 

need  both  of  friends  and  of  pecuniary  aid,  is  that  which 
commences  with  the  introduaion  of  the  fons  either  to 
an  univerfity  or  to  bufinefs,  and  terminates  with  their 
eftabliHiment  in  their  refpeaive  profefiions ;  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  minillers  of  this  church,  living  at  great  di« 
fiances  from  the  feats  either  of  univerfities  or  of  bufi- 
nefs,  poirefs  incomes  which,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  the 
country,  are  inadequate  to  the  pxirpofes  of  procuring  for 
their  fons  either  the  literary  or  profefiional  educatioii 
U’hich  might  enable  them  to  come  forward  with  credit 
and  fiiccefs  in  the  world ;  that  the  fons  of  clergymen, 
from  domeftic  tuition  and  example,  have  in  genetal  very 
advantageous  means  of  receiving  in  their  eaily  y'l^ars  the 
TT.  ,  .IS  .  impreflions  of  virtue  and  honour,  together  with  the  ni- 

Intr  K  eorrefpoud-  diments  of  liberal  knowledge  ;  and  that  of  courfe  the 

g  card  wh.ch  w-as  eihblifhed  at  London  fo  early  as  public  intereft  may  be  promoted,  by  enabling  this  clafs 

fums’^Thm'boaJd  a'"!  lay  out  of  young  men  to  obtain  their  (bare  in  the  relpedable  fi- 

inTn-:  remained  long  madive;  but  tuntions  of  life.  The  views  of  the  fociety  have  been 

•f  -1  I’egan  to  co-operate  more  cordially  limited  to  the  fons  only  of  clertrymen  •  as  tliev  m-e  of 

vi  h  their  brethren  m  Scotland  Since  that  period  ai.  opinion,  that  within  tL  limits  Teh  ^hey  havl  fixed 
.  ual  fu  mon  has  been  preached  m  recom.mcndation  the  field  of  beneficence  will  be  Hill  veiy  menfive  and 
of  the  chanty;  and  the  preacher  is  now  fekded  the  claims  for  aid  as  many  and  as  grea7 
whi-rt  rehgious  denomination  to  can  be  fuppofed  able  to  anfwer,  at  kail  for  many  veare 

di  he  belongs  ;  fometimes  from  the  Church  of  Eng-  to  come.  If  the  fociety  Hall  ever  be  in  a  fituahon  to 
land,  fometimes  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  foine-  undertake  more  than  the  aids  which  will  be  neceS'  n 
tunes  from  fedanes  of  different  perfuafions.^Tlie  meet-  bringing  forward  the  fons  of  the  clergy  it  mav  then  b- 

^“""ded  by  conlidered  in  what  manner  the  daugkers  alfo  mty  be^ 
come  fliarers  in  its  bounty.  ^ 

^  5-  Royal  Humane  Society^  was  inllitiited  in  Londoa 
the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned  or  other- 
wife  fufFocated.  We  have  already  given  fome  account 
ot  locieties  mftitutcd  in  other  countries  with  the  fain<i 
views,  and  have  alfo  copied  the  diredions  of  this  fociety 
ior  the  recovery  of  life,  for  which  fee  the  article 
Drowning.  We  have  therefore  only  to  flate,  that  the 
plan  of  this  fociety  is  fo  adverfe  to  any  private  inte^- 
refled  views,  that  it  acquits  its  rounders  of  all  fordid 
motives.  For  the  medical  praaitioners  accept  no  pe- 
cuniary  rccompenfe  for  the  time  which  they  devote  to* 
a  difiicult  and  tedious  pi ocefs  ;  for  the  anxiety  which 

.  ^  .  .  „ .  ■  :  wc  J4.11UW  they  Teel  while  the  event  is  doubtful  ^  for  the  mnrti'fi 

It  to  be  an  JP^itiition  calculated  to  enlighten  and  im-  cation  which  tliey  too  often  undergo  when  death  in 
prove  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Bntifh  nation.  fpite  of  all  their  efTnrfo  loll- - ’ /r  i  .•  ’ 


many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  made  great 
pertioiis  to  promote  the  views  of  the  fociety.  From 
its  piefent  flourilhing  Hate  therefore,  from  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  exertion  and  laudable  zeal  of  the  managers,  and 
from  the  countenance  and  fupport  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  perfons  of  the  hrfl  rank  and  rafpcdability 
in  the  nation,  the  benevolent  mind  may  look  forward 
with  much  confidence  and  fatisfadion  to  a  period  not 
verydiftant,  when  its  beneficial  effeds  fhkll  be  felt  net 
only  in  the  Highlands,  but  fhall  be  communicated  to 
the  refl  of  the  nation.  We  have  been  thus  particular 
in  our  account  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Cliriilian 
Knowledge,  beeaufe  we  have  had  accefs  to  the  molt 
authentic  Joiirces  of  information,  and  beeaufe  we  know’ 


prove  a  confrderable  part  of  the  Britifh  nation. 

,  was  incorporated  for  the  infuhs  to  which  they  w 

1  by  King  Charles  11.  rn  1678,  by  the  name  of  The  Go^  felves  from  vulgar  incredulity 

Berners  nf  thp  r> _ ur-  1  »  .1  1  v  .  P,  .  .  J 


r  .  r  11  1  •  wiicii  ueain,  in 

Ipite  of  all  their  efforts,  at  lall  carries  off  his  prey ;  nor 
for  the  mfiihs  to  which  they  willingly  expofe  them- 

three  treafuiers,  and  a  court  of  afliflants  compofed  of  lanthropy  muff  be  the  only  bafis.  The  mod  in^e’ftior. 
forty  members.  Several  hundreds  of  widows  and  chil-  therefore  of  the  fociety  is  proved  by  its^ conflitut'ion 

the 


vrews  of  the  focrety,  he  recommended  to  his  clergy  to- promote  them.  They  accor'dinslv  reeek..^  tt.»  f  .  - 

wrth  much  pohtenels  ;  exhorted  the  people  to- fond  their  children  to  the  Proteftant  fclrools  to  be  inftniA^T^ 
tcrature,  to  be  tanght  to  read  the  Scriptmes  in  their  own  language,  and  to  beS^  air  ted 
pi. nc, pies  or  rekgron  m  which  aU  Chrittians  are  agreed.  What  a  bkiTed  reformation  ,  ^ 
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Kclig'cu^i  tlie  wlfdom  and  utility  of  the  undertaking  are  proved 

and  Hu-  ‘^g  faccefs  ;  not  kfs  than  3000  fellow-creatures  ha- 
ving  fince  its  commencement  been  (1794)  redo  red  to 
^  *  .  the'^ community  by  its  timely  and  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  benefit  of  this 
fociety  is  by  no  means  coutined  to  the  two  cafes  of 
drowning  and  fufpenfion.  Its  timely  fuccoiirs  have 
roufed  the  lethargy  of  opium  taken  in  immoderate  and 
repeated  doles  ;  they  have  refeued  the  wretched  vidims 
ot  intoxication  ;  rekindled  the  life  extinguifiied  by  the 
fiidden  flroke  of  lightning  ;  recovered  the  apopledic  ; 
reftored  life  to  the  infant""that  had  lofl  it  in  the  birth  ; 
they  have  proved  efficacious  in  cafes  of  accidental  fmo^ 
therlng  and  of  fuffocation  by  noxious  damps  ;  in  in- 
ftances  in  which  the  tendernefs  of  the  infant  body  or 
the  debility  of  old  age  greatly  leffened  the  previous 
probability  of  fiiccefs ;  infomuch  that  no  fpecies  of 
death  feems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  this  fo- 
ciety’s  affiflance,  where  the  mifehief  had  gone  no  far¬ 
ther  than  an  obftrudlion  of  the  movements  of  the  animal 
machine  without  any  damage  of  the  organs  themfelves. 
In  confequcnce  of  every  necefTary  affiflance  afforded  by 
this  fociety,  fimilar  inflltutions  have  been  eflabliflied  at 
Algiers,  luToon,  Philadelphia,  Bofton,  Jamaica,  Dublin, 
Leith,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  BiTmiiigham,  Glouccfler, 
Shropfliire,Northamptonfhire,  Lancafler,  Briflol,  White¬ 
haven,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Kent,  and  Newcaflle.  1  he 
fociety  has  publifhed  an  8vo  volume  with  plates,  confift- 
ing  of  cafes,  correfpondence,  and  a  variety  of  intereft- 
log  matter  relating  to  the  objedl  of  this  benevolent  infli- 
tution. 

6.  The  Philanthropic  Society,  was  inftituted  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1788.  It  alms  at  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  evil  couiifel,  and  evil  com¬ 
pany,  tiiofe  children  who  are,  in  the  prelent  flate  of 
things,  deftlned  to  ruin.  It  propofes  to  educate 
and  Inflruft  in  fome  ufeful  trade  or  occupation  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  convids  or  other  infant  poor  who  are  engaged 
in  vagrant  or  criminal  courfes ;  thus  to  break  the  chain 
of  thofe  pernicious  confederacies,  deprive  the  wicked  of 
fucceffors,  the  gaols  of  inhabitants,  juftice  of  its  vidiras, 
and  by  all  thefe  means  add  citizens  to  fociety.  This 
inftitution  is  not  only  calculated  to  decreafe  vice  and 
infamy,  but  to  increafe  ufeful  induflry  ;  fo  that  thofe 
children  who  would  otherwife  fucceed  to  their  parents 
hereditary  crimes,  and  become  the  next  i*ace  of  beggars 
a«d  thieves,  will  now  be  taught  to  fupply  by  honefl 
means  their  own  wants  and  the  wants  of  oihers. 

To  carry  into  effed  thefe  defirablc  purpofes,  it  is  the 
firft  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  to  feled  from  prifoiis,  and 
from  the  haunts  of  vice,  profligacy,  and  beggary,  inch 
objeds  as  appear  mod  likely  to  become  obnoxious  to 
the  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  tlie  community  ;  and.  In  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  the  aflillance  of  the  maglllrates, 
the  clergy,  and  all  who  are  Intereded  in  the  promotion 
-  of  good'  morals  and  good  government,  Is  moll  earnellly 
requelled.  For  the  employment  of  the  children,  feveral 
houfes  are  fupported,  at  Cambridge  Heath,  near  Hack- 
ney,  in  each  of  which  a  mader-workman  Is  placed  for 
the  purpofe  of  teaching  the  children  fome  uferiil  trade. 
The  trades  already  edabllflied  are  thofe  of  a  printer, 
carpenter,  Ihoemaker,  and  taylor.  The  girls  are  at  pre- 
fent  educated  as  menial  fervants. 

In  the  year  1791  no  led  than  70  diildren  were  un- 
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dcr  the  protedlon  of  this  fociety,  among  whom  v/ere  ma-  Societiesfof 
ny  who  have  been  guilty  of  various  felonies,  burglaries, 
and  other  crimes.  Yet,  fingular  as  it  may  appear,  in 
lefs  than  two  years  thofe  very  children  became  no  lefs  re-  >  j 

markable  for  indudry,  a6livity,  decency,  and  obedience, 
than  they  formerly  were  for  the  contrary  vices.  Such 
are  the  grounds  on  which  the  Philanthropic  Society 
now  claims  the  attention  and  follcits  the  patronage  of 
the  public.  If  we  regard  humanity  and  religion,  this 
inditutioii  opens  an  afylum  to  the  mod  forlorn  and  ab- 
jecl  of  the  human  race  ;  it  befriends  the  mod  frlend- 
lefs  ;  it  faves  from  the  certain  and  fatal  confequences  of 
infamy  ard  vicious  courfes  orphans  and  deferted  chil¬ 
dren.  If  we  regard  national  profperlty  and  the  public 
welfare,  it  is  calculated  to  Increafe  indudry  ;  and  it  dl- 
re(fls  that  indudry  Into  thc  rnoll  ufeful  and  necefTary 
channels.  If  we  regard  felf-Intered,  Its  immediate  object 
is  to  proteeft  our  perfons  from  afl'ault  and  murder,  our 
property  from  depredation,  and  our  peaceful  habitations 
from  the  defperate  fury  of  midnight  incendiaries. 

One  guinea  per  annum  coiiditutes  a  member  of  the 
fociety  ;  and  L.  10  at  one  payment  a  member  for  life. 

A  life-fubfcriptlon,  or  an  annual  payment  of  at  lead  two 
guineas.  Is  a  necefTary  qualification  for  being  elc<Sled  In¬ 
to  the  committee. 

II.  Societies  for  Promoting  Science  and  Li¬ 
terature. 

i .  The  Royal  Society  of  London  Is  an  academy  or  body 
of  perfons  of  eminent  learning,  indituted  by  Charles  II. 
for  the  promoting  of  natural  knowledge.  The  origin 
of  this  fociety  Is  traced  by  Dr  Sprat,  its  earlied  hlfto- 
nan,  no  farther  back  than  to  “  fome  fpacc  after  tkc  end 
of  the  civil  wars’^  in  the  lad  century.  The  feene  of  the 
fird  meetings  of  the  learned  men  who  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  by  him  fixed  In  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  warden  ol  Wadham  col¬ 
lege.  But  Dr  Birch,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Wallis, 
one  of  its  earlied  and  mod  confiderable  members,  af- 
figns  it  an  earlier  origin.  According  to  him,  certain 
worthy  perfons,  reficling '  in  London  about  the  year 
1645,  being  “  inquifitive  into  natural  and  the  new  and 
experimental  philofophy,  agreed  to  meet  weekly  on  a 
certain  day,  to  difeourfe  upon  fuch  fubjeds,  and  were 
known  ^by  the  title  of  The  Invtjible  or  Phtlofophical  Col*' 
kgeP  Ill  the  years  1648  and  1649,  the  company  who 
formed  thefe  meetings  were  divided,  part  retiring  to  Ox¬ 
ford  and  part  remaining  In  London  ;  but  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  fxme  purfults  as  when  united,  correlponding 
with  each  other,  and  giving  a  mutual  account  of  their 
refpeiflive  difeoveries.  About  the  year  1659  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Oxford  fociety  returned  to  London,  and 
again  uniting  with  their  fellow-labourers,  met  once,  if 
not  twice,  a-v/eek  at  Grcfliam  college,  during  term 
time,  till  they  were  fcattered  by  the  public^  didradllons 
of  that  year,  and  the  place  of  their  meeting  made  a 
quaiter  for  foldlers.  On  the  reiloratlon  1660  their 
meetings  were  revived,  and  attended  by  a  greater  con- 
courfe  of  men  eminent  for  their  rank'  and  learning.^ 

They  were  at  laft  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  who 
having  himlelf  a  confiderable  tafte  for  phyfical  fcience, 
was  pleafed  to  grant  them  an  ample  charter,  dated  the 
15th  of  July  1662,  and  afterwards  a  fecond  dated  15th 
April  1763,  by  which  they  were  erected  into  a  corpo¬ 
ration. 
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J.c’tf'MferradoH,  connfiinjrof  a  prefiJent,  council,  and  fellows,  for 
knowledge  ;  and  to  give  their  inveRi- 
Jjiterature.  S^tioiis,  againR  which  flrange  prejudices  were  entertain- 
1  ed,  every  pofiible  fupport,  he  fometimes  honoured  their 
meetings  with  his  prefenge. 

Their  manner  of  deairig  fellows  is  by  baUoting. 
Their  council  are  in  number  2r,  including  the  preh* 
dent,  yice-prefident,  treafurer,  and  two  fecretaries  ;  1 1 
continued  for  the  next  year,  and  lo  more 
added  to  them  ;  all  chofen  on  St  Andrew's  day.  Each 
member  at  his  admilhon  fubferibes  an  engagement  that 
he  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the  fociety  ; 
from  which  he  may  be  freed  at  any  time,  bv  fignifying 
to  the  prefident  that  he  dclires  to  withdraw.  The 
charges  have  been  different  at  different  times,  and  were 
at  hrff  irregularly  paid  ;  but  they  are  now  five  .guineas 
admifilon  ;  and  1 3  s.  per  quar- 
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fociety  was  eftahliflied  in  Edinburgh  by  the  learned  ^ociedei for 
Rtiddimsn  and  others,  which  in  1731  was  fucceedtd  by 
a  fociety  inRituted  for  the  improvement  ef  medical 
knowledge.  In  the  year  1739  the  celebrated  '  .  !t 


ter  lo  long  as  the  perfon  continues  a  member;  or,  in 
heu  of  the  annual  fubfeription,  a  compofitiou  of  2  s'  gui¬ 
neas  in  one  payment.  '  ° 

Their  defign  is,  to  make  faithful  records  of  all  the 
works  of  nature  or  art  which  come  within  their  reach; 
lo  that  the  prefert  as  well  as  future  ages  may  be  enabled 
to  put  a  mark  on  errors  which  have  been  flrengthened 
by  Ong  prefenption  ;  to  reftore  truths  that  have  been 
negledled  ;  to  puHi  thofe  already  known  to  more  va- 
nous  ufes  ;  to  make  the  way  more  paffable  to  wliat  re- 
manis  unrevealed,”  &c.  i'o  this  puipofe  they  have 
made  a  great  number  of  exneriments  and  obfe:  vatloiis 
on  moR  ot  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  numbers  of 
Ihort  hiRories  of  nature,  arts,  mamifiawes,  itleful  en- 
giiies,  contrivances,  &c.  ’(  he  iervices  which  they  have 

rendered  to  the  public  a-e  very  great.  fltty  Iiave  im¬ 
proved  naval,  c  vi],  and  military  arc;, itedture  ;  advanced 
the  lecunty  and  periedllon  of  navigation  ;  imeroved 
agriculture  ;  and  put  not  only  this  kingdom,  but  alfo 
Ireland,  the  plnutatious  &c,  upon  planting.  They 
have  reglRered  experiments,  lu’ftorics,  relations,  obfer- 
rations,  &c.  and  reduced  them  into  one  common  Rock; 
and  have,  from  time  to  time,  publilhed  thofe  w  hich  they 
reckoned  moR  ufehil,  under  the  title  ot  Plrhtcthw.il 
j  ranfoBtoTis,  See.  and  laid  the  ^-eft  up  in  public  regillers, 
to  be  nakedly  tranfmitted  to  poften'ty,  as  a  lolid  -  round- 
work  for  Huiire  fyftems. 

They  have  a  library  adapted  to  their  inltitution  ;  to¬ 
wards  which  Mr  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of 
Norfolk_  contributed  the  Norfolcian  library,  and  which 
13,  at  this  time,  greatly  increafed  by  a  continual  feries  of 
bene'aaions.  *  he  muleum  or  repofitory  of  natural 
and  artif  cial  rarities,  given  them  by  Haniel  Colwal, 
E(o;  and  fi nee  enriched  by  many  others,  is  now  remo¬ 
ved  to  the  Britilh  muftum,  and  makes  a  part  of  that 
great  repoirtory.  'i'heir  motto  is  Nu//ms  m  -verba;  and 
^eir  plai-c  ot  alTembling  is  Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand. 
§;r  Godfrey  Copley,  baronet,  left  live  guineas  to  be 
given  aiiimally  to  the  perfon  who  (honld  write  the  beft 
paper  in  the  year,  under  the  head  of  experimental  phi 
lolophy.  This  reward,  which  is  now  changed  to  a 
pld  medal,  is  the  higheft  honour  the  fociety’ can  be- 
Itow.  ^  It  is  conferred  on  St  A  ndrew’s  day. 

2.  rhe  Royal  Socirtv  of  Edinburgh,  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  on  the  29th  of  March  •  783,  and  has 
for  jts  objeft  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  fcience, 
erudition,  and  taRe  Its  rife  and  progrefs  towards  its 
p  eient  ilatc  was  as  follows  :  In  the  year  J  718  a  literary 


.  .-1  -  ^  —  year  1739  v-tivuicttcu  iVAiic- 

laurin  conceived  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  plan  of  this 
fociety,  by  extending  it  to  fubjefts  of  philofophy  and 
literature.  The  inltitution  was  accordingly  new-mo¬ 
delled  by  a  printed  fet  of  laws  and  regulations,  the 
number  of  membei*s  was  increafed,  and  they  were  di- 
ftinguiflied  from  that  time  by  the  title  oil  he  ^oddy  for 
Improving  Arts  and  Sciences^  or  more  generally  by  the 
title  of  The  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Its 
meetings,  however,  were  foon  interrupted  by  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  country  during  the  rebellion  in  1715  ;  and 
they  were  not  renewed  till  the  year  1752.  Soon  after 
this  period  the^  firll  volume  of  the  Tranfadions  of  the 
Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  publilhed,  un¬ 
der  the  title  ot  hfiys  and  Obfe^  v-dions^  Phy/icaf  and  him 
terary,  and  was  followed  by  other  volumes  of  acknow* 
ledged  merit.  About  the  end  of  the  year  in  ^ 

meeting  of  the  profeffors  of  the  unlverllty  of  Edinburgh^ 
many  of  whom  were  like  wife  members  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Society,  and  warmly  attached  to  its  interefts,  3 
Icheme  vas  propofed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertfon,  prin- 
cipff  of  the  univerfity,  for  the  eftahlifhment  of  a  new 
l^ociety  on  a  more  extended  plan,  and  after  the  model  of 
fome  of  the  foreign  academies.  It  appeared  an  expe¬ 
dient  meafure  to  folicit  the  royal  patronage  to  an  inffi- 
tution  of  this  nature,  which  promiTed  to'’ be  of  nation- 
al  importance,  and  to  reqaeft  an  effablifhment  by  char- 
ter  from  the  crown.  The  plan  was  approved  and  a- 
dopted ;  and  the  Ph  lolophical  Society,  joining  its  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  body  in  feconding  the  application  from  the 
univerfity,  his  majtfty^  as  we  have  already  obferved^ 
was  moll  gracioufly  pleafed  to  incorporate  The  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  by  charter. 

This  fociety  confiffs  of  ordinary  and  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  the  honorary  places  are  reflriaed  to  per- 
Ions  refidiDg  out  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
eleaion  of  new  members  is  appointed  to  be  made  at 
two  ttated  general  meetings,  which  are  to  be  held  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  January  and  the  fourth  Mon- 
day  of  June.  A  candidate  for  the  place  of  an  ordi- 
nary  member  muR  Signify  by  a  letter,  addreRed  to  one 
Or  the  members,  his  wifh  to  be  received  into  the  fo» 
ciety.  He  muff  then  be‘ publicly  propofed  at  lead  a 
month  before  the  day  of  ekaicn.  If  {he  propofal  be 
fecondtd  b^two  of  the  members  prefent,  his  name  is  to 
be  inlerted  m  the  lift  of  candidates,  and  hung  uo  in  the 
ordinary  place  of  meeting.  The  eledion  is  made  by 
bal.ot,  and  la  determined  in  favour  of  a  candidate,  if  hs 
fhall  have  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  thofe  prefent,  in  a 
meeting  conflfting  of  at  leaft  21  members.  The  gene¬ 
ral  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  is  managed  by  a  prefident* 
two  vice-prcfidents,  with  a  council  of  i  z,  a  general  fe- 
cretary,  and  a  treafurer,.  Tliefe  officers  are  chofen  by 
ballot  annually  on  the  laft  Monday  of  November.  All 
public  deeds,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  literary  nature* 
are  traiifa£led  by  this  board,  and  proceed  in  the  name 
or  the  prefident  or  vice  prefident. 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  members  would  have  a 
greater  inducement  to  pundual  attendance  on  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  fociety,  if  they  had  fome  general  intimation 
of  the  nature  of  the  fubjeas  which  were  to  be  confi- 
dered>  and  made  the  topics  of  converfation,  it  was  there- 
^  fore 
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gocleticsfor  fore  rcfolved  to  divide  the  fociety  into  two  clafTes, 
Pr  nu  j.ir  fliould  meet  and  deliberate  feparately.  One  of 

I.VuTatipe!^thefe  clafles  is  denominated  the  Phyfical  Clafs,  and  has 
l! — its  department  the  fcicnces  of  mathematics,  natural 
philofophy,  chemiftry,  medicine,  natural  hiftory,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manu- 
fadures.  The  other  is  denominated  the  TAterary  Clafs^ 
and  has  for  its  department  literature,  philology,  hiftory, 
antiquities,  and  fpeculative  philofophy.  Every  member 
is  defired  at  his  admiflion  to  intimate  which  of  thofe 
clafles  he  wifties  to  be  more  particularly  affociated  with; 
but  he  is  at  the  fame  time  intitled  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings.  of  the  other  clafs,  and  to  take  part  in  all  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Each  of  the  clafies  has  four  prelidents  and 
two  fecrctaries,  who  officiate  by  turns.  The  meetings 
of  the  phyftcal  clafs  are  held  on  the  firft’  Mondays  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  July,  Augiift,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  clafs  are  held  on  the  third  Mondays  of  January, 
February,  March,  April,  June,  July,  November,  and 
December,  at  7  o’clock  afternoon. 

At  thefe  meetings  the  written  eflays  and  obferva- 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  fociety,  or  their  corre- 
fpondents,  are  read  publicly,  and  become  the  fiibje6fs 
of  converfation.  The  fiibjeds  of  thefe  eflays  and  ob- 
fervations  are  announced  at  a  previous  meeting,  in  or- 
■der  to  engage  the  attendance  of  thbfe  members  who 
may  be  particularly  interefted  In  them.  The  author  of 
each  diflertation  is  likewife  defired  to  furniffi  the  fociety 
with  an  abftra<Sl  of  it,  to  be  read  at  the  next  entiling 
meeting,  when  the  converfation  Is  renewed  with  iucrca- 
fed  advantage,  from  the  knowledge  previoiifly  acquired 
of  the  fiibjeft.  At  the  fame  meetings  are  exhibited 
fuch  fpecimens  of  natural  or  artincial  curiolities,  fuch 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  fuch  experiments,  as  are 
thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  fociety.  All 
objeds  of  natural  hiftory  prefented  to  the  fociety,  are 
ordered  by  the  charter  of  the  inftitution  to  be  depo- 
fited,  on  receipt,  in  the  mufeum  of  the  univerfity  of  E- 
dlnburgh;  and  alj  remains  of  antiquity,  public  records, 
or  ancient  manuferipts,  in  the  library  belonging  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh. 

The  ordinary  members,  whofe  ufual  refldence  is  in 
♦he  city  of  Edinburgh  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
are  expelled  to  attend  regularly  the  monthly  meetings  ; 
and  are  required  to  defray,  by  an  annual  contribution, 
the  current  expences  of  the  inftitution.  The  members 
who  refide  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Edinburgh,  that 
they  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  arifing  from  a  regular 
attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  fociety,  are  not  fub- 
je6fed  to  any  contribution  for  defraying  its  expences, 
but  have  a  right  to  attend  thofe  meetings  when  occa- 
fionally  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  take  part  in  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Three  volumes  of  the  Tranfaflions  of  the  fociety  have 
been  publifhed,  which  bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  acutenefs  of  their  various  authors. 

*  3.  Medical  Society  London,  inftituted  in  the  year 

"1752,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon  (De 
jdugm.  Scient,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2. ),  to  revive  the  Hippocra¬ 
tic  metliod  of  compofing  narratives  of  particular  cafes, 
in  wdiich  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  It,  and  the  confequences,  are  to  be  fpecified ;  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  cure  of  thofe  difeafes  which,  In  his  opinion, 
have  been  too  boldly  pronounced  incurable  \  and,  laft- 


ly,  to  extend  their  inquiries  after  the  powers  of  par- Socicticsfdj’ 
ticiilar  medicines  in  the  cure  of  particular  cafes  ;  the 
colleftions  of  this  fociety  have  been  already  publifhed, 
under  the  title  of  Medical  Obfer^ations  and  Inquiries^  l ^ j 
in  feveral  volumes. 

4.  ^he  Medical  Seciety  was  incorporated 

by  royal  charter  in  1778  ;  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  in  that  city  a  voluntary  aflbeiation  of  the  fame 
name  from  the  lirft  eftablifhment  of  a  regular  fchool  of 
phyfle  in  the  univerfity.  To  the  voluntary  fociety  the 
public  k.  indebted  for  flic  volumes  of  curious  and  ufe* 
ful  eflays,  colleffed  principally  by  the  late  Dr  Monro 
from  June  1731  to  June  173^;  but  in  the  year  1739 
that  fociety  was  united  to  another,  as  w^e  have  already 
obferved  in  a  former  article.  The  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  prefent  medical  fociety  are  defied  by  bal¬ 
lot,  and  three  diflentient  exclude  a  candidate  ;  an  or¬ 
dinary  member  may  alfo  be  defied  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber,  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  others,  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  diploma,  but  is  freed  from  the  obligation  of  at¬ 
tendance,  delivering  papers  in  rotation,  &c.  to  which 
the  ordinary  members  are  fubjefl ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
votes  muft  be  unanimous.  The  meetings  of  this  fociety 
are  held  every  Saturday  evening  in  their  own  hall,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter*  feafon,  when  papers  on  medical  fubjefl3 
are  delivered  by  the  feveral  members  in  rotation  ;  and 
four  of  thefe  are  annually  defied  to  fill  the  chair  in  ro¬ 
tation,  with  the  title  of  annual  prefldents. 

5.  The  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris  was  inftituted  in 
1776.  The  members  are  divided  into  aflbeiates  ordi¬ 
nary,  limited  to  30,  honorary  to  12,  extraordinary  to 
60,  and  foreign  to  and  correfpondents.  This  fociety 
has  publifhed  feveral  volumes  of  Memoirs  In  qto. 

6.  /Ifiatic  Society,  an  inftitution  planned  by  the  late 
illiiftrious  Sir  William  Jones,  and  afluaUy  formed  at 
Calcutta  on  the  15th  of  January  17 84,  for  the  purpofe 
of  tracing  the  hiftory,  antiquities,  arts,  fciences,  and  li¬ 
terature,  of  the  immenfe  continent  of  Alia.  As  it  was 
refolved  to  follow  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  the  king  is 
trony  the  patronage  of  the  Aflatic  Society  was  offered 
to  the  governor- general  and  council,  as  the  executive 
power  in  the  territories  of  the  company.  By  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  offer,  Mr  Haftings,  as  governor-gene¬ 
ral,  appeared  among  the  patrons  of  the  new  fociety  ; 

“  but  he  feemed  in  his  private  ftation  as  the  firft  liberal 
promoter  of  ufe Ful  knowledge  in  Bengal,  and  efpecially 
as  the  great  encourager  of  Perflan  and  Shanferit  litera¬ 
ture,  to  deferve  a  particular  mark  of  dillindion  he 
was  requefted,  therefore,  to  accept  the  hoiioiaiy  title  of 
prcfident.  This  was  handfomely  declined  in  a  letter 
from  Mr  Haftings,  in  which  he  requefted  to  yield  his 
pretenfions  to  the  gentleman  whofe  genius  planned  the 
inftitution,  and  w^as  moil  capable  of  condiiding  it  to  the 
attainment  of  the  great  and  fplendid  purpofes  of  Its  for¬ 
mation.”  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Sir  •William 
Jones  w’as  nominated  prefideiit  of  the  fociety  ;  and  we 
cannot  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  objed  of  the  infti¬ 
tution  in  clearer  language  than  that  which  he  employed 
in  his  firft  dilcourfe  From  the  chair. 

“  It  is  your  defign,  I  conceive  (faid  the  prefldent), 
to  take  an  ample  fpace  for  your  leained  inveftigations, 
bounding  them  only  by  the  geographical  limits  of 
fo  that,  coiifldering  Hindoflaii  as  a  centre,  and  turning 
your  eyes  in  idea  to  the  Itoxth,  you  have  on  your  right 
3  many 
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f?ocietlffr>r  many' important  kingdoms  in  the  eallern  pcninfula,  the 
Pwmicting  wonderful  empire  of  China  with  all  her  Tar- 

ocitnce  ^  tarian  dependencies,  and  that  of  Japan,  with  the  clufter 
— /  of  precious  iHands,  in  w'hich  many  fingular  curiofities 
have  too  long  been  concealed:  before  you  lies  that  pro¬ 
digious  chain  of  mountains,  which  formerly  perhaps 
were  a  barrier  againft  the  violence  of  the  fea,  and  be¬ 
yond  them  the  very  interelling  country  of  Tibet,  and 
the  vaft  regions  of  Tartary,  from  which,  as  from  the 
Trojan  horfe  of  the  poets,  have  iffued  fo  many  confum- 
mate  warriors,  whofe  domain  has  extended  at  leaft  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ilyffus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  ; 
on  your  left  are  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  provinces 
of  Tran  or  Perfia,  the  unmeafiired  and  perhaps  unmea- 
fiirable  deferts  of  Arabia,  and  the  once  flourifhing  king¬ 
dom  of  Yemen,  with  the  pleafant  ifles  that  the  Arabs 
have  fubdued  or  colonized  ;  and  farther  weftward,  the 
Afiatic  dominions  of  the  Turkilh  fultans,  whofe  moon 
feems  approaching  rapidly  to  its  wane.  By  this  great 
circumference  the  field  of  your  ufeful  rcfearches  will  h't 
snclofed  ;  but  fince  Egypt  had  unqueflionably  an  old 
connexion  with  this  country,  if  not"  with  China,  fince 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  AbyfTinians  bear  a 
manifell  affinity  to  thofe  of  Afia,  iince  the  Arabian 
arms  prevailed  along  the  African  coafl  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  even  ereded  a  powerful  dynafty  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  you  may  not  be  difpleafed  occa- 
fionally  to  follow  tlie  ftreams  of  Afiatic  learning  a  little 
beyond  its  natural  boundary  ;  and,  if  it  be  ncceflary  cm 
convenient  that  a  Ihort  name  or  epithet  be  given  to  our  , 
fociety,  in  order  to  diifinguini  it  in  the  world,  that  of  ^ 
j^Jtattc  appears  both  clafiical  and  proper,  whether  we 
confider  the  place  or  the  objed  of  the  inflitution,  and 
preferable  to  Oriental,  which  is  in  truth  a  word  merely 
relative,  and  thougli  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  con¬ 
veys  no  very  dillind  ideJi. 

“  If  now  it  be  alked.  What  arc  the  intended  objeds 
of  our  inquiries  within  thefe  fpacious  limits?  we  anfwer, 
Man  and  Nature;  whatever  is  performed  by  the  one 
or  produced  by  the  other,  ITiiman  knowledge  has  been 
elegantly  anaiyfed  according  to  the  three  great  faciities 
of  the  mind,  memory,  reafon,  and  hn  ay  in  at  ion,  which  we 
tronflantly  find  employed  in  arraiigino  and  retaining, 
comparing  and  diftinguifliing,  combining  and  diverfify- 
ing,  the  ideas,  which  we  receive  through  our  fenfes,  or 
acquire  by  refledion  :  hence  the  three  main  branches  of 
learning  are,  Injlory,  fcience,  and  art ;  the  firft  compre¬ 
hends  either  an  account  of  natural  produdions,  or  the 
genuine  records  of  empires  and  ilates  ;  the  fecond  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  circle  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
together  witli  ethics  and  law,  as  far  as  they  depend  on 
the  reafoning  faculty  ;  and  the  third  includes  all  the 
beauties  of  imagery  and  the  charms  of  invention,  dif- 
played  in  modjilated  language,  or  reprefeiited  by  colour, 
figure,  or  found. 

‘‘  Agreeably  to  this  analyfis,  you  will  invefligate 
whatever  is  rare  in  the  flupendous  fabric  of  nature,  Will 
corred  the  geography  of  Afia  by^new  obfervations  and 
difeoveries ;  will  trace  the  annals  and  even  traditions  of 
thofe  nations  who  from  time  to  time  have  peopled  or 
defolated  it  ;  and  will  bring  to  light  their  various  forms 
of  government,  with  tlieir  inllitiitions  civil  and  religious; 
you  will  examine  their  Improvements  and  methods  in 
anthmetlc  and  geometry;  in  trigonometry,  meiifura- 
tion,  mechanics,  optics,  aflronomy,  and  general  phy* 
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Ties;  their  fyflem%  of  morality,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and3'>cietiesfof 
dialecSlc ;  their  flcill  in  cliiiurgery  and  mevTicine  ;  and 

their  advancement,  whatever  it  maybe,  in  anatomy  and  LVteraturef 

chemiftry,  '1  o  this  you  will  add  refearches  into  their' 
agriculture,  maniifadures,  trade  ;  and  wliilfl  you  in¬ 
quire  with  pleafure  into  their  mufic,  architedure,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  poetry,  will  not  negled  thofe  inferior  arts  by 
which  the  comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  focial  life  are 
fupplied  or  improved.  You  may  obferve,  that  I  have 
omitted  their  languages,  the  diverfity  and  difficulty  of 
which  are  a  fad  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  I  have  ever  confidered  languages  ^s  the 
mere  inftniments  of  real  learning,  and  think  them  im- 
properly  confounded  with  learning  itftlf :  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  them  is,  however,  indifpenfably  neceffary  ;  and 
if  to  the  Perfian,  Armenian,  Turkifli,  and  AjLrabic,  could 
be  added  not  only  the  Slianfcrit,  the  treafures  of  which 
we  may  now  hope  to  fee  unlodied,  but  even  the  Chi- 
nefe,  Tartarian,  Japanefe,  and  the  various  infiilar  dia- 
leds,  an  immcnfc  mine  would  then  be  open,  in  which 
we  might  labour  with  equal  delight  and  advantage.’' 

Of  this  fociety  three  volumes  of  the  Tranladlons 
have  been  publiffied,  which  are  replete  with  Informa- 
tion  in  a  high  degree  curious  and  important ;  and  wc 
hope  that  the  European  world  fliall  foon  be  favoured 
with  another.  I’he  much-to-be  lamented  death  of  the 
acconipliffied  president  may  indeed  damp  the  fpirit  of 
Invefiigation  among  the  members  ;  for  to  conquer  diffi¬ 
culties  fo  great  as  they  muft  meet  with,  a  portion  feems 
to  be  neceffary  of  that  cnthufiafm  which  accompanied 
all  the  purfuits  of  Sir  William  Jones  ;  but  his  fuccefibr 
is  a  man  of  great  worth  and  learning,  and  we  trufl  will 
ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  have  the  plan  completed  of 
which  Sir  William  gave  the  outlines. 

5.  YZ-e  American  Philofopbicai  Society,  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  formed  in  January  1769“  by  the  union  of 
two  focieties  which  had  formerly  fubfified  in  that  city. 

This  fociety  extends  its  attention  to  geography,  mal 
thematics,  natural  philofophy,  and  aflronomy ;  medi¬ 
cine  and  anatomy;  natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry;  trade 
and  comma-ce  ;  mechanics  and  architedure  ;  hufbandry 
and  American  improvements.  Its  officers  are  a  patron, 
prefident,  three  vice-prefidents,  one  ireafurer,  four  fe- 
cretaries,  and  three  curators,  who  are  annually  chofeii 
by  ballot.  The  duty  of  the  prefident,  vice-prefidents, 
treafurer,  and  fecretaries,  is  the  fame  as  in  other  focie¬ 
ties.  The  bufmefs  of  the  curators  is  to  take  the  cliarge 
of  all  fpecimens  of  natural  produdions,  whether  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  or  foffil  kingdom  ;  all  models  of 
machines  and  iuftruments ;  and  all  other  matters  be- 
longing  to  the  fociety  which  fliall  be  intriifled  to  them. 

The  ordinary  meetings  are  held  on  the  firft  and  third 
Fridays  of  every  month  from  Odober  to  May  iiiclufive. 

This  fociety  was  incorporated  by  charter  1 5th  March 
1780  ;  and  has  publiffied  three  volumes  of  its  Tranfac- 
tions,  containing  many,  ingenious  papers  on  general  li¬ 
terature  and  the  fcienc^s,  as  well  as  refpeding  thofe 
fubjeds  peculiar  to  America.  It  is'^a  delightful  prof- 
ped  to  the  philofopher  to  confider,  that  Afia,  Europe, 
and  America,  though  far  feparated  and  divided  into  a 
variety  of  political  ftates,  are  all  three  combined  to 
promote  the  caufc  of  knowledge  and  truth. 

6.  A  Literary  and  Plnlofophkal  Society  of  cofiderablc 
reputation  has  been  lately  eftabliffied  at  Manchefter, 
iindci  the  diredion  of  two  prefidents,  four  vice-prefi- 

4  E  dents^ 
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Societies  for  events,  and  two  fecretanes.  The  number  of  members  is 
i^romotinj;  to  ;  befides  whom  there  are  feveralhonorary 

JUrTratu^re.  all  of  whom  are  eleded  by  ballot ;  and  the 

* - ‘  oiFicers  are  chofen  annually  in  April.  Four  volumes  of 

valuable  eflays  have  been  already  piiblifked  by  this  fociety. 

y.  Society  for  Promoting  the  Di/covery  of  the  Interior 
Parts  of  rlfrica.  This  fociety  or  alTociation  for  explo¬ 
ring  the  internal  diftrids  of  Africa,  of  which  fo  little  is 
at  prefent  known,  \vas  formed  in  London  by  fome  opu¬ 
lent  individuals  in  ]  788  ;  who,  ftrongly  impreffed  with 
a  convidllon  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  thus  en¬ 
larging  the  fund  of  human  knowledge,  determined  if 
pofTible  to  refeue  the  age  from  that  ftigma  which  at¬ 
taches  to  its  ignorance  of  fo  large  and  fo  near  a  portion 
of  the  globe.  'I’he  lounders  of  this  fociety  refolved  to 
admit  no  man  a  member  for  a  fhorter  period  than  three 
years,  during  which  he  mu  ft  pay  annually  into  the 
public  fund  five  guineas.  After  three  year's,  any  mem¬ 
ber,  upon  giving  a  year’s  notice,  may  withdraw  himfelf 
from  the  aftbeiation.  During  the  firft  i  2  months  each 
of  the  members  w^as  allowed  to  recommend  for  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  fociety  fuch  of  his  friends  as  he  might 
think  proper  to  be  admitted  into  it ;  but  fince  that  pe¬ 
riod  we  believe  all  additional  members  have  been  eleCled 
by  a  ballot  of  the  aftbeiation  at  large.  A  committee 
w  as  chofen  by  ballot  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  fociety, 
to  choofe  proper  perfons  to  be  fent  on  the  difeovery  of 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  to  carry  on  the  focie¬ 
ty  *8  correfpoiidence,  with  exprefs  injuiiClions  to  difclofe 
no  intelligence  received  from  their- agents  but  to  , the  fo- 
cicty  at  large.  But  a  fuller  account  of  the  nature  of 
this  eftablilhment,  and  the  very  happy  efforts  they  have 
made,  may  be  feen  in  the  fuperb  edition  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  printed  in  1790,  4to,  for  their  owm  ufe  ;  or  in 
the  8vo  edition  fince  made  public.  They  foon  found 
tw'o  gentleman,  Mr  Lucas  and  Mr  Ledyard,  who  were 
lingularly  w^ell  qualified  for  the  important  million.  The 
information  they  have  acquired  will  be  found  in  ^he 
above  w^ork  ;  with  a  ncAv  map  by  Mr  Rennel,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  geographical  knowledge  colle6fed  by  the  Afri¬ 
can  aftoclation.  Mr  Ledyard  very  unfortunately  died 
during  his  refearches  at  Cairo. 

8.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  was  founded 
about  the  year  1572  by  Archbifliop  Parker,  a  munifi¬ 
cent  patron  of  learned  men.  For  the  fpace  of  20  years 
it  affcmbled  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  in 
1589  they  refolved  to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a 
charter  and  a  public  building  where  they  might  hold, 
their  meetings  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  fuch 
application  was  ever  made.  In  the, mean  time,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  fociety  gradually  increafed,  and  at  length 
it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  James  I.  who  was  afraid  left 
it  fhould  prefume  to  canvafs  the  fecret  tranfa^lioRs  of 
his  government.  He  accordingly  diftolved  it.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  Antiquarian 
Society  began  to  revive  ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
eminent  for  their  afteblion  to  this  fcience,  had  weekly 
meetings,  in  which  tliey  examined  the  antiquities  and 
hillory  of  Great  Britain  preceding  the  reign  of  James  I. 
but  without  exxiluding  any  other  remarkable  antiquities 
that  might  be  offered  to  them.  From  this  time  the 
fociety  grew  in  importance  ;  and  in  1750  they  unani- 
moully  refolved  to  petition  the  king  for  a  charter  ot  in¬ 
corporation.  This  they  obtained  the  year  following,  by 


the  influence  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Hardwicke,  theiiSocIetiesfop 

lord-chancellor,  and  Martin  Foikes;  Efq;  who  w'as  then 

their  prefident.  The  king  declared  himfelf  their  foun* 

der  and  patron,  and  empowered  them  to  have  a  body  of «  ^  ^ 

ftatutes,  and  a  common  feal,  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity 

lands,  6cg.  to  the  yearly  value  of  loco. 

The  chief  objed  of  the  inquiries  and  refearches  of 
the  fociety  are  Britifli  antiquities  and  hiftory  ;  not, 
however,  wdiolly  excluding  thofe  of  other  countries.  It 
muft  be  ackncAvIedged,  that  the  ftiidy  of  antiquity  of- 
fers  to  the  curious  and  inquifitive  a  large  field  for  re- 
fearch  and  amufement.  The  inquirer  in  this  branch 
fiirnifhes  the  hiftorian  with  his  heft  materials,  while  he 
diftliiguifhes  from  truth  the  fiiffions  of  a  bold  invention, 
and  afc>ertains  the  credibility  of  fadls;  and  to  the  philo- 
fopher  lie  prefents  a  fruitful  fource  of  ingenious  fpecu- 
lation,  while  he  points  out  to  him  the  way  of  thinking, 
and  tlic  maniicvs  of  men,  under  all  the  varieties  of  afpe<^ 
in  which  they  have  appeared. 

An  antiquarian  ought  to  be  a  man  offolid  judgment, 
poffeffed  of  learning  and  fcience,  that  he  may  not  be  an 
enthufiaftic  admirer  of  every  thing  that  is  ancient  mere* 
ly  becaufe  it  is  ancient ;  but*  be  qualified  to  diftiiigin’fh 
between  thofe  refearches  which  are  valuable  and  impor¬ 
tant,  and  thofe  which  are  trifling  and  ufelefs.  It  is  Loin 
the  W'aiit  of  thefe  qualihcations  that  fome  men  have  con- 
tradfed  fuch  a  blind  paflion  for  every  thing  that  is  an* 
cient,  that  they  have  expofed  themfelves  to  ridicule, 
aed  their  ftiidy  to  contempt.  But  if  a  agard  to  utili¬ 
ty  were  always  to  regulate  the  purfuits  of  the  antiqua- 
rian,  the  fhafts  of  fatire  would  no  longer  be  levelled  at 
him ;  but  he  would  be  refpe£Ied  as  the  man  who  labours 
to  reftore  or  to  preferve  fuch  ancient  produdlions  as  are 
iuited  to  illuminate  religion,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  or 
to  improve  the  arts  of  life. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  apply  thefe  obfervatione 
to  any  particular  fociety  of  antiquarians  ;  but  we  throw* 
them  out,  becaufe  we  know  that  an  afliduous  ftudy  of 
antiquity  is.apt,  like  the  ardent  purfiiit  of  money,  to 
lofe  fight  of  its  original  objedl,  and  to  degenerate  into  a 
paffion  which  miftakes  the  mean  for  the  end,  and  con- 
iiders  poffeilion  without  a  regard  to  utility  as  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

An  affocialion  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  was  founded  In  Edinburgh  in  1780, 
and  received  the  royal  charter  in  1783. 

Befides  thefe  literary  focieties  here  mentioned,  there 
are  a  great  number  more  in  different  parts  of  Euiope, 
fome  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  article  Academy* 

Idiofe  which  are  omitted  are  not  omitted  on  account 
of  any  idea  of  their  inferior  importance  ;  but  either  he- 
caufe  we  have  had  no  accefs  to  authentic  information, 
or  becaufe  they  refemble  the  focieties  already  delcribed 
fo  clofcly,  that  we  could  have  gi  /en  nothing  but  thei? 
names. 

III.  Soei:ETiEs  FOR  Encouraging  and  Promoting 
Arts,  Manufactures,  cfr. 

I.  London  Society  for  the  Encourngement  of  Arts, 
nufaHuresy  and  Commerce,  was  iiiftituted  in  the  year 
1754  by  Lord  Folkftone,  Lord  Romney,  Dr  Stephea  ■ 

Hales,  and  a  few  private  gentlemen  *,  but  the  merit  of  2 

this  inftitution  chiefiy  belonged  to  Mr  William  Shipley,  \ 
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'Serfetie^fo'' an  ingenious  nicchaulc  ;  who,  though  dsnvliig  no  ad- 
Encoum-  vantages  from  Itnrning,  by  unwearied  perfonal  attend- 
P^‘”loting  to  engage  a  few  perfons  of  rank  and 

Arf.Ma-  fortune  to  meet  at  Peck’s  coffeelioufe  in  Fleetftrect, 
tiufaflures,  and  to  adopt  a  plan  for  promoting  arts  and  manufac- 
,  tures. 

,r— '  xhe  office-bearers  of  this  fociety  are  a  prefident,  i  z 

vice-prefidents,  a  iecretary,  and  regifter.  Their  pro- 
•  ceedings  are  regulated  by  a  body  of  rules  and  orders 
■  cftabhfhed  by  the  whole  fociety,  and  printed  for  the  ufe 
of  the  member?.  All  queftions  and  debates  are  determi¬ 
ned  by  the  holding  up  of  hands,  or  by  ballot  if  required; 
and  no  matter  can  be  confirmed  without  the  afleiit  of  a 
majority  at  two  meetings.  They  invite  all  the  world 
to  propofe  fubjefts  for  encouragement ;  and  whatever  is 
deemed  deferring  attention,  is  referred  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  a  committee,  which,  after  due  inquiry  and  de- 
hbeiatiqn,_  make  their  report  to  the  whole  fociety, 
where  it  is  approved,  rejeded,  or  altered.-  A  lift  is 
pnnted  and  piibliftied  every  year  of  the  matters  for 
which  they  propofe  to  give  premiums  ;  which  premiums 
are  either  fums  of  money,  and  thofe  fometimes  very 
confiderable  ones;  or  the  fociety’s  medal  in  gold  or  fil- 
ver,  wliich  they  eoiifider  as  the  greateft  honour  they 
can  beftow.  All  pofiible  care  is  taken  to  prevent  par¬ 
tiality  in  the  diftribution  of  their  premiums,  by  defiring 
the  claimants  names  to  be  concealed,  and  by  appoint- 
mg  committees  (who  when  they  find  occafion  call  to 
their  afliilance  the  moft  ileilfol  artifls)  for  the  ftrid  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  real  merit  of  all  matters  and  things 
brought  bclore  them,  in  confequence  of  their  pre¬ 
miums.  ,  . 

The  chief  objeds  of  the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufadures,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  application  of  their  rewards,  are  ingenuity 
branches  of  the  polite  and  liberal  arts, 
uleful  dilcovenes  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  ma- 
iiu.kdures,  mechanics,  and  chcraiftry,  or  the  laying  open 
o,  any  fuch  to  the  public ;  and,  in  general,  all  fuch  ufe- 
lul  inventions,  difeoveries,  or  improvements  (thongli  not 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  premiums),  as  may  appear  to 
nave  a  tendency  to  the  advantage  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 


[  ] 
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The  following  are  feme  of  the  moft  important  regu- 
lations  ot  this  fociety.  It  is  required  that  the  matters 
for  which  premiums  are  offered  be  delivered  in  without 
natnes,  or  any  intimation  to  whom  they  belong ;  that 
each  particular  thing  be  maiked  in  what  manner  each 
claimant  thinks  fit,  fuch  claimant  fendiiicr  with  it  a  pa¬ 
per  fcaled  up,  having  on  the  outfide  a'correfpondmg 
mark,  and  cm  the  infide  the  claimant’s  name  and  ad- 
nreisj  and  all  candidates  are  to  take  notice,  that  no 
claim  for  a  premium  w-ill  be  attended  to,  uiilefs  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  advertifement  are  iully  complied  with. 
JSo  papers  ftiall  be  opened  but  fuch  as  lhall  gain  pre¬ 
miums,  nnlels  where  it  appears  to  the  fociety  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  determination  of  the  claim  :  all  the 
rM  fliall  be  returned  unopened,  with  the  matteis  to 
which  they  belong,  if  inquired  after  by  the  marks  with- 
m  tw'o  years  ;  after  which  time,  if  not  demanded,  they 
lhall  be  publidy  burnt  unopened  at  foine  meeting  of  the 
lociety.  All  the  premiums  of  this  fociety  are  defigned 
lor  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  rio- 
minion  of  Wales,  aiid  the  town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  unlefs  exprtfsly  mentioned  to  the  contrary. 


No  peifon  lhall  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  or  cncou- 
ragement,  from  the  fociety  lor  any  matter  for  which 
he  has  obtained  or  propoles  to  obtain  a  patent.  No 
member  of  this  fociety  lhaU  be  a  candidate  for  or  in- 
titled  to  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  or  reward  what- 
loevcr,  except  the  honorary  medal  of  the  fociety. 

ihe  refpeftabihty  of  the  members  who  compofe  it 
may  be  feen  by  perufing  the  lilt  which  generally  accom¬ 
panies  their  rranfadions.  In  the  laft  volume  (vol  xii  ) 
U  occupies  no  leis  than  43  pages.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  wealth  of  this  fociety,  by  obferving  that 
the  lift  of  their  premiums  fills  96  pages,  and  amounts  to 
JJOinnumber.  1  hefe  confift  of  gold  medals  worth  from 

ri°  m.ftances  to  100,  guineas;  and 

lilver  medals  valued  at  lo  guineas. 

Tliis  fociety  is  one  of  the  moft  important  in  Great 
Irntain.  Much  money  has  been  expended  by  if,  and 
many  arc  the  valuable  effeas  of  which  it  has  4en  pro- 
duaive.  Among  thefe  we  reckon  not  only  the  difeo- 
vcrics  which  it  has  excited,  but  the  inftitution  of  other 
locieties  on  the  fame  principles  to  which  it  has  given 
birth;  and  vve  do  not  lief.tate  to  conclude,  that  future 
ages  will  confider  the  founding  of  this  fociety  as  one  of 
the  moft  remarkable  epochs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts. 
We  contc-inplatc  with  pleafure  the  beneficial  effed.? 
whic^h  muft  refult  to  this  nation  and  to  mankind  by  the 
diffuiion  of  luch  inftitutioiis ;  and  rejoice  in  the  hope 
that  the  adiye  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
mfteaJ  of  being  employed  as  formerly  in  controverlies 
about  religion,  winch  engender  ftrife,  or  in  difeuffions 
concerning  the  theory  of  politics,  which  lead  to  the 
•  adoption  of  icheines  inconliftent  with  the  nature  an  5 
condiuon  of  man,  will  focn  be  more  generally  united 
into  afiociations  for  promoting  ufefiil  knowledge  and  lolid 
improvement,  and  lor  alleviating  the  diftreftes  of  their 
tellovv-crcatures. 

2.  S.aeiy  mJiituUd  at  Bath  for  the  Enenurasemert  of 
gncuhurey  Arts^  Manu/aanres^  and  Commerce.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1 777  by  feveral  gentlemen  wliomet 
at  th..  city  of  Bath.  Ihis  Iclieme  met  with  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  14'ception  both  from  the  wealthy  and  learned. 
Ihe  w-ealthy  fnbfcribed  very  liberally,  and  the  learned 
communicated  many  important  papers.  On  appHcation 
to  tlie  Tondon  and  provincial  focieties  inftituted  for  the 
like  pnrpofes,  they  very  politely  offered  their  affiltance. 
Seven  volumes  of  their  tranfadlions  have  already  been 
publilhed,  containing  very  valuable  experiments  and  ob- 
lervations,  parficularly  refpefting  agriculture,  which  well 
defeive  the  attention  of  all  fanners  in  the  kinadom. 

have  confulted  them  with  much  fatisfadion  on  fe- 
veral  occafions  and  have  frequently  referred  to  them  in 
the  courfe  o:  this  work  ;  and  therefore,  with  plealme, 
embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  of  repeating  our  obli¬ 
gations.  We  owe  the  fame  acknowledgments  to  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Arts,  &c.  of  London. 

3.  hoctetyjor  Working  Mines,  an  affociation  lately- 
formed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  inftitution 

.riftf.  'sTi  feveral  inineralo- 

Hungary,  who  were 
colkded  in  order  to  examine  a  new  method  of  ainahra- 
mation.  Struck  with  the  Ihackks  impofed  on  mintTa- 
logy  by  monopol.-zers  of  new  and  ufeful  proceffes,  they 
tlwught  no  method  fo  effedual  to  break  them,  as  form^ 
mg  a  fociety,  whofe  common  labours  fhould  be  direded  to 
Iix  roiniiig  on  Us  furelt  principles;  and  whofe  memoirs, 
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St>c:eti««F  .rfpread  over  all  Europe,  might  offer  to  every  adventurer 
El  coura-  rcf'ilt  of  the  lefearches,  of  which  they  are  the  ob- 
ging  c-nd^  means  they  fiippofed,  that  there  would 

be  a  niafs  of  information  collefted  ;  the  interefls  of  in- 
nufaitures,  dividiials  would  be  loft  in  the  general  interefl ;  and  the 
one  would  materially  affifl  the  other.  Impoilure  and 
1  quackery  would,  by  the  fame  means,  be  baniflied  from 

a  fcieiice,  which  inufl  be  improved  by  pliiloiophy  and 
experience;  and  the  fociety,  they  fuppofeil,  would  find, 
in  the  confidence  which  they  infpired,  the  reward  and 
the  encouragement  of  their  labours.  They  defign,  that 
the  memoirs  which  they  pnblilli  fhall  be  Ihort^  and 
dear ;  truth  muft  be  their  bafis,  and  every  idle  difeuf- 
fion,  every  foreign  digreffioii,  mufl  be  banifhed ;  poli¬ 
tics  and  finance  mufl  be  avoided,  though  the  diflerta- 
tions  may  feem  to  lead  towards  them  ;  and  they  oblige 
themfelves  to  oppofe  the  affedlation  of  brilliancies,  and 
the  o dentation  of  empty  fpeeulatioii,  when  compared 
with  plain,  fimple,  and  ufeful  fads. 

The  objed  of  the  fociety  is  phyfical  geography  ;  mh 
neralogy  founded  on  chemiflry;  the  management  of  ore 
in  the  different  operations  which  it  undergoes  ;  fabter- 
raneous  geometry  ;  the  hidory  of  mining  ;  foundtries, 
and  the  procefles  for  the  extradion  of  metals  from  the 
ores,  either  by  fufion  or  amalgamation,  in  every  inftance 
applied  to  pra.dice.  The  end  of  this  inflitution  is  to 
colled,  in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe,  every  thing  tliat  can 
affiil  the  eperations  of  the  miner,  and  to  communicate 
it  to  the  different  members,  that  they  may  employ  it 
for  the  public  good,  in  their  refpedive  countries.  Each 
member  mufl  confider  himfelf  as  bound  to  fend  to  the 
fociety  every  thing  ^^hich  will  contribute  to  the  end  of 
its  inflitution  ;  to  point  out,  with  precifion,  the  feveral 
fads  and  obfervations ;  to  communicate  every  experi¬ 
ment  which  occurs,  even  the  unfuccefsfiil  ones,  -if  the 
relation  may  feem  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ; 
to  communicate  to  the  fociety  their  examination  of 
t  fchemes,  and  thd'r  opinions  on  quellioris  propofed  by 
it ;  and  to  pay  annually  two  ducats  (about  18  s.  6  d. ) 
to  the  diredion  every  Eaftcr,  The  fociety,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  bound  to  piiblifh  every  novelty  that  fhall 
be  communicated  to  it ;  to  communicate  to  each  mem¬ 
ber,  at  the  member’s  expence,  the  memoirs,  defigns, 
models,  prodiidions,  and  every  thing  conneded  with 
the  inflitution  ;  to  anfwer  all  the  neceflary  demands 
made,  relating  in  any  refped  to  mining  ;  and  to  give 
its  opinion  on  every  plan  or  projed  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  an  honorary  member. 

The  great  centre  of  all  intelligence  is  to  be  at  Zel- 
lerfield  in  Haitz,  Brunfwick  :  but  the  fociety  is  not 
bxed  to  any  one  fpot  ;  for  every  particular  flate  fome 
practical  mineralogifl  is  nominated  as  diredor.  A- 
mong  tliefe  are  the  names  of  Baron  Boin,  M.  Pallas, 
M’  Charpentier,  M.  Prtbra,  and  M.  Henkel.  Their 
office  is  to  propofe  the  niembers  ;  to  take  care  that  the 
views  of  the  lociety  arc  purfued  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  refide  ;  to  anfwer  the  rec,uefls  of  the 
members  of  their  country  who  are  qualified  to  make 
them  ;  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  a  diredor,  to  choofe  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  majority  is  to  determine  where  the  ar¬ 
chives  and  the  flrong  box  is  to  be  placed. 

11  the  eminent  mincra  oglfts  in  Europe  are  members 
of  this  fociety.  It  is  ereded  on  fo  liberal  and  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  plan,  that  we  cuteitaiii  the  higheft  hopes  of 
its  fuccefs  j  and  have  only  to  add,  that  we  wiffi  much 


to  fee  the  ftudy  of  feveral  other  fciences  purfued  in  the 
fame  manner.  Encoura- 

4,  T’/je  Society  for  the  Improvement  of' Naval  Architect  . 

ture,  w^as  rounded  in  1791.  J  he  object  01  it  is  to  en-  a  t^.  Ala- 
courage  every  ufefiil  invention  and  difeovery  relating  torufadurcs, 
naval  architedure  as  far  as  fhall  be  in  their  power,  both  • 
by  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards.  I  hey  have  in '  ^ 

view  particularly  to  improve  the  theories  of  floating  bo¬ 
dies  and  of  the  refiftance  of  riuids  ;  to  procure  draughts 
and  models  of  different  vefTels,  together  with  calcu¬ 
lations  of  their  capacity,  centre  of  gravity,  to/inage, 

&c.  ;  to  make  obfervations  and  experiments  themfelves, 
and  to  point  out  fucli  obfervations  and  experiments  as 
appear  bell  calculated  to  further  their  defigns,  and  raoft. 
deferving  thofe  premiums  which  the  fociety  can  be- 
flow.  But  though  the  improvement  of  naval  architec¬ 
ture  in  all  its  branches  be  certainly  the  principal  objed 
of  this  inllitutioii,  yet  the  fociety  do  not  by  any  means 
intend  to  confne  themfelves  merely  to  the  form  and 
flriidure  of  vefiVls.  Every  fubordinate  and  collateral 
piirfuit  will  claim  a  fhare  of  the  attention  of  the  fociety 
in  proportion  to  its  merits ;  and  whatever  may  have 
any  tendency  to  render  navigation  more  fafe,  falutary, 
and  even  pleafant,  will  not  be  negleded. 

d'his  inftitution  owes  itsexiflencc  to  the  patriotic  dif- 
pofition  and  extraordinary  attention  of  Mr  Sewel  a 
private  citizen  of  London,  who  though  engaged  in  a 
line  of  bufinefs  totally  oppofite  to  all  concerns  of  this 
kind)  has  been  led,  by  mere  accident,  to  take  fuch  occii- 
lar  notice  of,  and  make  luch  obfervations  on,  the  adiial 
flate  of  naval  architedure  in  this  country,  as  naturally 
occurred  to  a  man  of  plain  underilanding,  zealous  for 
the  honour  and  interefl  of  his  country,  and  willing  to 
bellow  a  portion  of  that  time  for  the  public  good, 
which  men  of  a  different  defeription  would  rathei'  have 
devoted  to  their  own  private  advantage.  His  attention 
was  the  more  ferioully  excited,  by  finding  that  it  was  * 
the  opinion, of- fome  private  fhip-builders,  who,  in  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  failure  of  one  of  our  naval  engagements, 
pronounced,  that  fuch  would  ever  be  the  cafe  wdiile 
that  bufiiiefs  (the  conflrudlon  of  our  fhips  of  war)  \va3 
not  fludied  as  afcience,  but  carried  on  merely  by  prece¬ 
dent  J  that  there  had  not  been  one  improvement  in -our 
\  navy  that  did  not  originate  with  the  k\ench,  who  had 
naval  fchools  and  feminaries  for  the  fliidy  of  it  ;  and 
that  our  fhips  were  not  a  mutch  for  thofe  of  that  nation 
either  fmgly  or  in  a  fleet,  &c.  &c.” 

In  ^  Ihort  tirhe  the  fociety  were  enabled  to  offer  very 
confiderable  premiums  for  particular  improvements  in 
the  conflrudllou  of  our  (hipping,  &c.  &c.  and  alfo  to 
encourage  our  philolophers,  mathematicians,  and  me^ 
chanics,  to  make  latisfadlory  experiments,  tending  to  af* 
certain  the  laws  oi  refinance  of  water  to  lolids  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forms,  in  all  varieties  of  circumflance.  On  this 
head  the  reward  is  not  lefs  than  L.  1 00  pounds  or  a 
gold  medal.  Other  premiums  of  50,  30,  and  20  gui¬ 
neas,  according  to  the  importance  or  difficulty  of  the 
particular  fubjecfl  or  point  of  invefligation,  are  llkewife 
offered,  for  different  difeoveries,  inventions,  or  improve¬ 
ments.  i  he  terms  of  admiCion  into  the  fociety  are  a 
fubfeription  of  two  guineas  annually,  or  twenty  guineas 
for  life. 

3.  Society  of  Artijls  of  Great  Britain^  which  confifls 
of  diredors  and  fellows,  was  incorporated  by  charter  in 
1765,  and  empowered  to  purchafe  and  hold  lands,  not 

exceeding 
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exceeding  L.  xooo  a  year.  The  dire<!lor&  of  this  fo- 
amiually  dedeci,  are  to  confift  of  24  perfons,  in- 
pJomai'ng  eluding  the  preljdent,  vice-prcfident,  treafnrer,  and  fe- 
/irtsMa-  cretary  ;  and  it  is  required  that  they  be  either  paintera, 
uufsftuies,  fculptors,  archite(51:s,  or  engravers  by  profeffion. 

,  ,  6.  Brili/h  Society  for  Extending  the  Ftfierles  and  Inu 

proving  the  Sea^CoaJh'  of  this  Kingdom y  was  inftitiited  in 
1786.  ^I  he  end  and  deTign  of  this  fcciety  will  bed 
appear  from  their  charter,  of  which  wc  prefent  an  ab- 
.  firad. 

1  he  preamblq  flatcs,  the  great  want  of  improve- 
jnent  in  fifheries,  agriculture,  and  manufadlures,  in  the 
Highlands  and  illands  of  North  Britain;  the  prevalence 
of  emigration  from  the  want  of  employment  In  thofe 
parts  ;  the  profpcCl  of  a,  new  nurfery  of  feainen,  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  fdhing  towns  and  villages  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  i  he  acf  therefore  declares,  that  the  perfons  there¬ 
in  named,  and  every  other  perfon  or  perfons  who  fhall 
thereafter  become  proprietors  of  the  joint  flock  men¬ 
tioned  therein,  fhall  be  a  diilindl  and  feparate  body  po¬ 
litic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  1  he  Briti/Ij  Society 
for  Extend  ng  the  Fifheries  and  Improving  the  Sea  coajls 
oj  this  Kingdom  :  That  tlic  faid  fbciety  may  raife  a  ca¬ 
pital  joint  flock  not  exceeding  L.  150,000,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  pnichahng  or  other  wife  acquiring  lands  and  te¬ 
nements  in  perpetuity,  for  the  building  thereon,  and  on 
no  other  land  whatever,  free  towns,  villages,  and  fi filing 
flatlons :  I  hat  the  joint  flock  fhall  be  divided  Into 
fiiares  cf  each  :  That  no  one  peifon  fhall  i-11  his 

or  her  name  pofTels  more  than  ten  fhares,  or  L.  500  ; 

I  hat  the  foclety  fliall  not  borrow  any  fum  or  lums  of 
money  whatfoever  :  That  the  fums  to  be  advanced  for 
this  undertaking,  and  the  profits  arihiig  therefrom,  fhall 
be  divided  proportionably  to  the  fum*  fubferibed  ;  and 
that  no  perfon  fhall  be  liable  for  a  larger  fum  than  he 
or  file  fiiall  have  rcfpedllvcly  lubfenbed  :*That  one  or 
two  fiiares  fiiall  irtitle  to  one  vote  and  no  more,  in  per- 
foil  or  by  proxy,  at  all  meetinos  of  proprietors  ;  three 
or  four  fhares  to  two  votes  ;  five,  fix,  or  feven  fhares, 
to  three  votes  ;  eight  or  nine  fiiares  to  four  votes ;  and 
ten  fhares  to  hve  votes  and  no  more  :  'i  hat  more  ^•.er- 
fons  than  one  inclining  to  hold  in.  their  joint  names  one 
or  more  fiiares  fhall  be  intitled  to  vote,  by  one  of  fucli 
perfons,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  names,  or  by 
proxy  'iliat  bodies  corporate  fhall  vote  by  proxy  un¬ 
der  their  feal :  That  all  perfons  htilding  proxies  fhall  be 
proprietors,  and  that  no  Qne  perfon  fhall  hold  more  than 
five  votes  by  proxy  :  That  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  fhall 
be  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  1  \ 
other  dircdlors,  to  be  eledled  annually  on  the  2jth  of 
March,  from  among  the  proprietors  of  the  fociety,  hold¬ 
ing  at  lead  one  full  fiiare,  by  figned  lifts  of  their  names 
to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  proprietors  to  the  fecretary  of 
the  fociety  :  that  five  proprietors,  not  being  governor, 
diredlor,  or  other  offeer,  fhall  be  in  like  manner  an¬ 
nually  eleCled  to  -audit  the  accounts  of  the  fociety  : 
That  there  fiiall  be  one  general  meeting  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  annually  on  the  25th  of  March  .  That  occaiional 
general  meetings  fhall  be  called  on  the  reqneft  of  nine  or 
jTiOie  proprietors :  That  the  general  meetings  of  the 
proprietors  fhall  make  ail  bye  laws  and  conftitutioiis  for 
the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the  good  and 
ordeily  carrying  on  of  the  bufinels  of  the  fame:  That 
no  transfer  fhall  be  made  of  the  flock  of  the  fociety 
for  three  years  from  the  ;oth  of  Augull  1786  ;  That 


the  cafh  of  the  fociety  fhall  be  lodged  in  the  bank  of^rc’efic'fof 
England,  bank  of  Scotland,  or  the  royal  bank  of  Scot-  l^gcrura- 
land  :  That  no  diredor,  proprietor,  agent,  or  officer  of 
the  fociety,  fhall  retain  any  fum  or  fums  of  money  in  his  Arts,  Ma« 
hands  beyond  the  fpace  of  30  days,  on  any  account oufadurcs, 
whatfoever :  T^iat  all  payments  by  the  fociety  fhall  be  „ 
made  by  drafts  on  the  faid  banks,  under  the  hands  of .  j 

the  governor  or  deputy-governor,  counterfijned  by  the 
fecretary  or  his  deputy,  and  two  or  more  diredors  : 

And  that  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  fhall  be  kept  fnall  be  open  to  all  the  proprie¬ 
tors.’^  ^ 

The  Inftltution  of  this  publlc-fpirited  fociety  was  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  patriotic 
John  Enox  ;  who.  In  the  conife  of  23  years,  traverfed 
and  explored  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  no  Icfs  than  i5 
times,  and  expended  feveral  thpufand  pounds  of  Ills  ow^n 
fortune  in  purfuing  his  patriotic  defigns. 

7.  Britijh  Wool  Society,  See  Britijb  Wool  Society, 

Society  IJlesy  a  clufter  of  ifies,  fo  named  by  Captain 
Cook  In  1769.  They  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes 
of  16.  10.  and  16-  55.  fouth,  and  between  the  longi¬ 
tudes  of  150.  57.  and  152.  weft.  They  are  eight  "in 
‘number;  namely,  Otaheite,  Hualiine,  Ulietea,  Otaha, 

Bolabola,  Maiirua,  Toobouai,  and  Tabooyamanoo  or 
Saunders’s  Ifland.  The  foil,  produdioiis,  people,  their 
language,  religion,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  are  fo  nearly 
the  fame  as  at  Otaheite,  that  little  need  be  added 
here  on  that  fubje6t.  Nature  has  been  equally  bounti-  * 

ful  in  uncultivated  plenty,  and  the  inhabitants' arc  as- 
luxurious  and  as  indolent.  A  plantain  branch  is  the 
emblem  of  peace,  and  exchanging  names  the  gieatcll  to¬ 
ken  of  Iriendil  ip.  Their  dances  are  more  elegant,  thh'r  , 
dramatic  entertainments  have  fomething  of  plot  and 
confiftency,  and  they  exhibit  temporary  occurrences  as 
the  objeCls  of  praife  or  fatire  ;  fo  that  the  or is>  in  of  an¬ 
cient  comedy  may  be  already  difeerned  among  thenv. 

The  people  of  Huahincare  in  general  ftouter  and  fairer 
than  thole  of  Otaheite,  and  this  ifiand  is  remarkable  for 
its  populoufnefs  and  feitility.  Thofe  of  Ulietea,  on  the 
contrary,  are  fmaller  and  blacker,  and  much  lefs  order¬ 
ly.  Captain  Cook  put  on  fhore  a  Cape  ewe  at  Bolabola^ 
where  a  ram  had  been  left  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  alf^ 
an  Englifh  boar  and  fow,  with  two  goats,  at  Ulietea, 

If  the  valuable  animals  wdiich  have  been  tranfported  thi¬ 
ther  from  Europe  fiiould  be  CufFered  to  multiply,  n^  ' 

part  of  the  world  will  equal  thefe  ifiands  in  variety  and 
ablmdance  of  reirtfhments  for  future  navErators. 

SOCINIANS,  in  church-hiitory,  a  feed  of  Chriftian 
heretics,  lo  called  from  their  founder  Fauftos  Sociniis 
(fee  SociNus).  They  maintain,  “  That  Jefus  Chrilt 
was  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  cxiftence  be^^ore  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary  that  the  Holy 
Glioll  is  no  dillindl  perfon,  but  that  the  Father  is 
truly  and  propeily  God.^  They  own,  that  the  name  of 
God  is  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  Jefis  Chrlft  ; 
but  contend,  that  it  Is  only  a  deputed  title,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  iiivefts  him  v/ith  an  ablolute  fovereignty  ever  all 
created  beings,  and  renders  him  an  objf’dl  of  worfiiip  to 
men  and  angels.  They  deny  the  dodlrines  of  fatis  ac¬ 
tion  and  imputed  righteoulncfs  ;  and  fay  that  Chrift: 
only  preached  the  tiuth  to  mankind,  let  before  them 
in  himfelf  an  example  of  heroic  virtue,  and  fealed  his 
do^^lrines  with  his  blood.  Original  fn  and  abfolute  pre- 
deitination  they  tllcem  fcholaftic  clilmeras.  They  hke- 

wife 
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Wile  rnarotuin  the  Hetp  of  tiic  foul,  wluoh  they  fay  be¬ 
comes  infen fible  at  death,  and  is  raifed  <1  ^ain  with  the 
body  at  die  refurreedionj  when  the  good  fhall  be  efta- 
bltfiied  ill  the  pofitlHon  of  eternal  felicity,  wdiile  the 
wdeked  fhall  be  configncd  to  a  tire  that  will  not  torment 
them  eternally,  but  for  a  certain  duration  proportioned 
to  their  demerits.” 

This  fed  has  long  been  indjonant  .at  being  ftyled  So^ 
chilans.  They  difclaim  every  human  leader  ;  and  pro- 
fefiing  to  be  guided  folely  by  the  word  of  God  and  tlie 
dedudions  of  reafon,  they  call  tliemfelves  Unitarians y 
and  affed  to  couiider  all  other  Chrlflians,  even  their 
Iriends  the  Arians,  as  PolytheiJIs,  Modern  Unitaria- 
liilm,  as  taught  by  Dr  Prleflley,  is,  however,  a  very 
different  thing  from  Socinfanifm,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Eacovian  catechifin  ’and  other  liandard  works  of  the 
fed.  This  far-famed  philofopher  has  difeovered  what 
efcaped  the  fagacity  of  all  the  fratres  poloniy  that  Jefus 
Chiifl  was  the  fon  oF  jofeph  as  w^ell  as  Mary  ;  that  the 
evanpelifis  mifiook  the  meaning  of  Ifaiah’s  prophecy, 
that  ‘‘  a  virgin  Ihoukl  conceive  and  bear  a  fon that  the 
applying  of  this  prophecy  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
led  them  to  conclude  that  his  conception  was  miracu¬ 
lous  ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  mi  (fake,  as 
the  apoftks  were  not  always  iiifpired,  and  v^ere  in  ge¬ 
neral  inconcliifive  reafoners.  The  modefty  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  In  claiming  the  merit  of  fuch  difeoveries  will  appear 
in  its  proper  colours  to  all  our  readers  :  the  truth  of 
Iiis  doclrine  fhall  be  confidcred  in  another  place.  See 
Theology. 

SOCINUS(Lteliiis),  the  firfl  author  of  the  fed  of  the 
Socinians,  w’as  born  at  Sienna  In  Tufeany  in  1525.  Be¬ 
ing  defigned  by  hh  father  for  the  law,  he  ben  an  very  early 
to  fearcli  for  the  foundation  of  that  fcience  in  the  Word 
of  God  ;  and  by  that  ftudy  difeovered  tliat  the  Romilh 
religion  taught  manythings  contrary  to  revelation;  wlien, 
being  defirous  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  true  feiife 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  ftudled  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  even 
Arabic.  Jn  1547  he  left  Italy,  to  go  and  converfe  with 
tlie  Proteftants;  and  fpent  four  years  in  travelling  thro* 
France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Po¬ 
land,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Zurich.  He  by  this 
means  became  acquainted  with  the  moil  learned  men  of 
his  time,  who  telllfied  by  their  letters  the  eileem  they 
had  for  him  I'hut  as  he  difeovered  to  them  his. doubts, 
he  was  greatly  fufpefted  of  herefy.  He,  however,  con- 
tlu<fled  himfelf  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  he  lived  among 
the  capital  enemies  of  his  opinions,  without  receiving’ 
the  leafi;  injury.  He  met  with  feme  difciples,  who 
heard  his  inilruftions  with  refpeil ;  thefe  were  Italians 
who  left  their  native  country  on  account  of  religion, 
and  wandered  about  in  Germany  and  Poland.  He 
communicated  likewife  his  fentiments  to  his  relations  by 
his  writings,  which  he  caufed  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
at  Sienna.  He  died  at  Zurich  In  1562.  Thofe  who 
were  of  fentiments  oppofite  to  his,  and  were  perfo- 
nally  acquainted  with  him,  confefs  that  his  outward 
behaviour  was  blamelefs.  He  wrote  a  Paraplirafe  on 
the  firlt  chapter  of  St  John  ;  and  other  works  are  afcri- 
bed  to  him. 

SociNus  (Faufius),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
principal  founder  oi  the  Socinian  fedf,  was  born  at  Si- 
euna^  in  1 539.  The  letters  which  his  uncle  Lrelius  wrote 
to  Ins  relations,  and  which  iufufed  into  them  many  feeds 
of  htrely,  made  an  imprefOon  upon  him  ;  fo  that;, 


knowing  himfelf  not  innocent,  he  fled  as  well  ns  the  Sociiu» 
refl  when  the  inquifition  began  to  perfccute  that  family.  11 
He  was  at  l.yons  when  he  heard  of  his  uncle’s  death, 
and  departed  immediately  to  take  poffeflion  of  his  wri- 
tin;Ts,  He  returned  to  Tufeany;  and  made  himfelf  fo 
agreeable  to  the  grand  duke,  that  the  charms  which  he 
found  in  that  court,  and  the  honourable  polls  he  filled 
there,  hindered  him  for  twelve  years  from  remembering 
that  he  had  been  confidered  as  the  perfon  who  was  to 
put  the  laft  hand  to  the  fyftem  of  famofateiiian  divinity, 
of'which  his  uncle  Laelius  had  made  a  rough  diaught. 

At  laft  he  went  into  Germany  in  1574,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  grand  duke’s  advicCvS  to  return.  He  llaid 
three  years  at  Bafil,  and  ftiidied  divinity  there ;  and 
having  adopted  a  fet  of  principles  very  different  from 
the  fyftem  of  Proteftants,  he  refolved  to  maintain  and 
propagate  them  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  wrote  a  treatife 
De  lefu  Ohrijlo  Ssr^atore,  In  1579  Socinus  retired 
into  Poland,  and  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Unitarians;  but  as  he  differed  From  them 
in  fome  points,  on  which  he  reftifed  to  be  filent,  he 
met  w’itha  repulfe.  However,  lie  did  not  ceafe  to  write 
in  defence  of  their  churches  againft  thofe  who  attacked 
them.  At  length  liis  book  againft  James  Paleologus 
furnifhed  his  enemies  with  a  pretence  to  exafperate  the 
king  of  Poland  againft  him;  but  though  the  mere  read¬ 
ing  of  it  was  fuffictent  to  refute  his  acciifers,  Sociniia 
thought  proper  to  leave  Cracow,  after  having  refided 
there  four  years.  He  then  lived  under  the  protectiori 
of  fevcral  Polifh  lords,  and  married  a  lady  of  a  good  Fa¬ 
mily  ;  but  her  death,  wliich  happened  in  1587,  fo  deep¬ 
ly  afflifled  him  as  to  injure  his  health;  and  to  complete 
his  forrow,  he  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony  by  the 
death  of  Francis  de  Medicis  great  dnke  oF  Florence. 

'fhe  confolation  he  found  in  feeing  his  fentiments  at 
laft  approved  by  ieveral  minifters,  was  greatly  interrupt¬ 
ed  in  1598  ;  for  he  met  with  a  thoufand  infults  at  Cra¬ 
cow,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  faved  from  the  hands 
of  the  rabble.  His  houfe  was  plundered,  and  he  loft 
Ills  goods  ;  but  this  lofs  was  not  fo  uncaly  to  him  as 
that  of  fome  mamifcripts,  which  he  extremely  regretted. 

To  deliver  himfelf  from  fuch  dangers,  he  retired  to  a 
village  about  nine  miles  diilant  from  Cracow,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  houfe  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Blonflci,  a  Polifh  gentleman,  and  died  there  in 
1604.  All  Fauftus  Sociniis’s  works  are  contained  in 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Poh^ 
norurn. 

SOCMANS,  SoKFMANS,  or  Socmen  ( Socmanni)^  are 
fuch  tenants  as  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  by  focage 
tenure.  See  SoCitGE. 

SOCOTORA,  an  ifland  lying  between  Afia  and  A- 
rabla  Felix;  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  21  in 
breadth.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  its  fine  aloes, 
known  by  the  name  of  Socotrine  yhoFs.  The  religion 
of  the  natives  Is  a  mixture  of  Mahometanifm  and  Pa- 
gaiiifm  ;  but  they  are  civil  to  ftraiigers  who  call  there 
in  their  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  abounds  In  fruit 
and  cattle  ;  and  they  have  a  king  of  their  own,  v/ho  is 
dependent  on  Arabia. 

SOCRATES,  the  greateft  of  tlie  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  village  near  Athens,  In 
the  fonith  year  of  the  77tli  olympiad.  His  parents 
were  oF'  low  rank  ;  his  father  Sophronifeus  being  a  fta- 
tuary,  and  his  mother  Phjcnareta  a  midwife.  Sophro¬ 
nifeus 
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5ocrau^  mTcus  brou'^ht  up  Ins  Ton,  contrary  to  Ins  inclination, 
in  bis  own  manual  employment ;  in  which  Socrates, 
though  his  mind  was  continually  afpmug  after  higher 
objed^s,  was  not  iinfuccefsful ;  iorw^hilll  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  is  Cud  to  have  formed  ftatues  of  the  habited 
graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  A- 
thens.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left  in  fuch 
ftraitened  circumdauces  as  laid  him  under  the  neccflity 
of  exerciling  that  art  to  procure  the  means  of  fubfiil- 
ence,  though  he  devoted,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  lei- 
furc  which  he  could  command  to  the  Ihidy  of  philofo- 
phy.  His  didrefs,  however,  w^as  foon  relieved  by  Crito, 
a  wealthy  Athenian  ;  wlio,  remarking  his  drong  pro- 
pendty  to  diidy,  and  admiring  hismgcnuoiis  difpofition 
and  didinginfhed  abilities,  generoufly  took  him  under 
his  patronage,  and  intruded  him  with  the  indriiaion  of 
his  children,  d he  opportunities  which  Socrates  by 
this  means  enjoyed  of  attending  tlie  public  leAures  of 
the  mod  eminent  philofophers,  io  far  increafed  bis  third 
after  wifdom,  that  he  determined  to  relinqiiidi  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  every  profpcdl  of  emoluiTicnt  which  that 
might  afford,  in  order  to  devote  himfclf  entirely  to  his 
favourite  piirfiuts.  Under  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaiis 
he  ])iofeciited  the  ftudy  ot  nature  in  tlic  ulual  manner 
of  the  philofophers  of  the  age,  and  became  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  doCtrineL  Prodicus  the  fophid 
was  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,  Evemis  in  poetry,  The- 
(idoriis  in  geometry,  and  Darao  in  mtife.  Afpafia,  a. 
woman  no  Icfs  celebrated  for  her  intelledlual  than  her 
pcrfoiial  acciimphfhmciits,  whofc  lioufe  was  frequented 
by  the  mod  celebrated  characters,  had  alfo  fome  fnare 
in  the  education  of  Socrates.  Under  fuch  preceptors 
it  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted  but  that  he  became 
inader  of  every  kind  of  learning  which  tlie  age  in  which 
he  lived  could  afford  y  and  being  blvffed  ^vilh  very  un¬ 
common  talcnj:s  by  nature,  he  appeared  in  A^thens,  un. 
der  the  refpeit able  t  haradterset  a  good  citizen  and  a 
tine  philofqpher  Being  called  upon  by  his  country  to 
take  arms  m  the  long  and  fcverc  druggie  between  A- 
thens  and  Sparta,  he  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  fiege  of 
Petidsea,  both  by  his  valour  ancl  by  the  hardinefs  with 
which  he  ei.diired  fatigue.  During  the  feverity  of  a 
Thracian  winter,  wliilll  others  were  clad  in  furs,  he 
wore  only  his  iifual  clothing,  and  walked  barefoot  up¬ 
on  the  ice.  In  an  engagement  in  which  he  faw  Al- 
ciniADFs  falling  down  wounded,  he  advanced  to  defend 
him,  and  faved  both  him  and  his  arms  :  and  though  the 
prize  of  valour  was  on  this  occofion  iinqiiellionabiy  due 
to  Socrates,  he  generoufly  gave  his  vote  that  it  mifdit 
be  bedowed  upon  Alcibiades,  to  encourage  his  riling 
merit.  Kc  ferved  in  other  campaigns  with  diilingiiifli^- 
cd  bravery,  and  had  the  happiueis  on  ore  occafioii  to 
fa  VC  the  life  of  Xenophon,  by  bearing  liim,  when  co- 
vei-ed  with  wounds,  out  t  f  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  6o  years  of 
age  that  he  undertook  to  fei  ve  his  country  in  any  civil 
ofUce,  when  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  his  own  difti  i^t, 
ill  the  fenatc  oi  five  hundred.  In  this  oflice,  though  he 
at  f:rd  txpoftd  himielf  to  fome  deoiee  of  ridicule  from 
the  want  of  experience  in  the  forms  of  bufmefs,  he  foon 
convinced  his  colleagues  that  he  was  fiiperior  to  them 
all  in  wifdom  and  integrity.  WhM  they,  intimidated 
by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  paffed  an  unjud  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  upon  the  commanders,  who, 
after  the  engagement  at  \he  Arginufian  idands,  had 
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been  prevenfed  bj^  a  florin  from  paying  funeral  honours 
to  the  dead,  Socrates  flood  foitli  finglyin  tlieir  defence, 
and  to  the  laft  refilled  to  give  his  luffrage  ar  ainfl  thein, 
declaring  that  no  force  fhould  coir  pel  him'to  a&  con- 
trary  to  juflic<s-and  the  laws.  Under  the  fubfequent 
tyranny  he  never  ceafed  to  condemn  the  opprtffive  and 
cruel  proceedings  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  when  his 
boldnefs  provoked  their  refeiitineiit,  fo  that  his  life  v/as 
in  hazard,  fearing  neither  treachery  nor  violence,  lie 
llill  continued  to  fuppo:  t  with  undaunted  lirmnefs  the 
rights  of  his  feiiow-citizers. 

Having  given  thefe  proofs  of  public  virtue  both  in  a 
military  and  civil  capvcity,  he  wifhed  to  do  Hill  more 
for  his  country.  Obferving  w'itli  regret  how  much  the 
opinions  of  the  Athenian  youth  were  mifled,  and  their 
principles  and  talk  corrupted  by  philofophers  who  fpent 
all  their  time  in  refined  fpeciilations  upon  nature  and 
the  origin  of  things,  and  by  fophifts  who  taught  in 
their  fchools  the  arts  of  falfe  eloquence  and  deceit'ul 
realor.ing  ;  Sccrates  formed  the  wife  and  generous  de- 
fign  of  iiiftitn'ing  a  new  and  more  ufeful  method  of  in- 
ftrudlion.  He  jullly  conceived  the  true  end  of  philo- 
lophy  to  be,  not  to  make  an  oflcntaticnis  difplay  of  fii- 
penor  learning  and  ability  in  fubtlc  dilpiitations  or  in- 
genious  conjeftures,  but  to  free  mankind  .horn  the  do- 
minion  of  pernicious  prejudices;  to  corrcA  their  vices  j 
to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue ;  and  thus  cOn! 
duel  them  in  the  path  of  wifdom  to  true  felicity.  Ho 
therefore  affumed  the  charafter  of  a  moral  philoVopher- 
and,  looking  upon  the  v.diole  city  of  Athens  as  hia 
fchool,  and  all  who  were  difpofed  to  lend  him  their 
attention  as  his  pupils,  he  feized  every  oecafion  of  com¬ 
municating  moral  wifdom  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He  ' 
paired  the  greater  part  of  .his  time  in  public;  and  the  me- 
thodof  iiillruiftion  of  which  he  chielly  made  ii!e  was,  to 
propofe  a  feiioiis  of  quellions  to  the  pe'rfon  with  whom’  he 
cqnverfed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  ibrae  iinforeleeii  con. 
clufion.  He  firfl.  gained  the  confeni  of  his  refpor.dent 
to  lome  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to  admit 
others  from  their  relation  or  refemblaiite  to  thofe  to 
which  he  had  already  alTe.rcd.  Without  makin.r  ufe 
of  any  diredl  argument  or  perfuafion,  he  chofe  to  lead 
the^peifon  he  meant  to  inflrudl,  to  deduce  the  truths  of 
which  he  wilhed  to  convince  him,  as  a  nece.fiary  confe- 
qiieiice  from  his  own  conce.fijons.  He  couimouly  con- 
duded  tlicfe  conferences  with  fuch  addrefs.  as  to  con. 
ceal  his  defign  till  tlic  refpondent  had  advanced  too  far 
to  recede.  On  fome  occafions  he  made  ufe  of  ironical 
language,  that  vain  men  might  be  caught  in  their  own 
replies,  and  be  oljliged  to  confefs  theii-  ignorance.  He 
never  airumed  the  air  of  a  niorofe  and  rigid  nrcceptor, 
but  communicated  iilefiil  inilriidioQ  with  all  the  cafe 
and  plealantry  of  polite  converfntion.  Thouoh  emi¬ 
nently  furnifaed  with  every  kind  of  Icarm'ng,  he  prefer- 
ted  moral  to  fpeculativc  wifdom.  Convinced  that  nhi- 
lofophy  is  valuable,  not  as  it  furniflies  quellions  for  ‘the 
fchools,  but  as  it  provides  men  with  a  law  of  life  h- 
ccnfuied  his  predecfllbi-s  for  fpending  all  their  tiinc  in 
alltriife  refearches  into  nature,  and  takiii  r  pains  to 
lender  themfeives  ufeful  to  mankind.  His  favourit- 
maxim  was.  Whatever  is  above  us  doth  not  concern  us  ' 

He  eftimatedlhe  value  of  knowledae  hv  its  utl'ity  and 
lecommended  the  iliidy  of  geome'try, 'allrcnomy,’ and 

other  fcieiices,  only  lo  far  as  they  admit  of  a  pradlfcal 
application  to.  the  purpofes  of  human  life.  His  great 

objedt 
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§^rAtc?.  o^>je£\:  in  all  hts  conferences  and  dlfcourfes  was,  to  lead 
^  men  into  an  acquaintance  with  ihcMufelvcs  ;  to  convince 
them  oi  their  tollies  and  vires;  to  iiifpire  them  with  the 
love  of  virtue  ;  and  to  iurnifli  them  with  ufeful  moral 
inilrufliens.  Cicero  might  therefore  very  jiillly  fay  of 
»Socrates,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  called  down  philo- 
fophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her  into  the 
public  walks  and  donieftic  retirements  of  men,  that  fhc 
might  inftvudt  them  concernino  Jlfe  and  manners. 

Through  his  whole  life  this  good  man  difeovered  a 
mind  fupeiior  to  the  attradtions  of  wealth  and  power. 

*  Contrary  to  the  general  pradtice  of  the  preceptors  of 
his  time,  he  inftrudled  his  pupils  without  receiving  from 
tliem  any  gratuity.  He  frequently  refufed  rich  pre- 
fents,  which  were  offered  him  by  Alcibiades  and  others, 
though  importunately  urged  to  accept  them  by  his 
wil^e.  The  chief  men  of  Athens  were  his  ftewards  : 
they  fent  hint  in  provifions,  as  they  apprehended  he 
wanted  them;  he  took  what  his  prefent  wants  required, 
and  returned  the  reft.  Obftrving  the  numerous  articles 
of  luxury  which  were  expofed  to  fale  in  Athens,  lie  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  How  many  things  are  there  which  I  do  not 
want  With  Socrates,  moderation  fupplied  the  place 
of  wealth.  In  his  clothing  and  food,  he  confulted  only 
the  demands  oF  nature.  He  commoidy  appeared  in  a 
neat  but  plain  clock,  with  his  feet  uncovered.  U'hough 
his  table  was  only  fupplied  with  limple  fare,  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  invite  men  of  luperior  rank  to  partake  of  his 
meals  ;  and  when  liis  wife,  upon  fome  fuch  occafion, 
expreffed  her  difratisfa6lien  on  being  no  better  pro¬ 
vided,  he  defired  her  to  give  herfelf  no  concern  ;  for  if 
his  guefts  were  wife  men,  they  would  be  contented  with 
whatever  they  found  at  his  table  ;  if  otherwife,  they 
w  ere  unworthy  of  notice.  Whilft  others,  fays  he,  live 
to  cat,  wife  men  eat  to  live. 

Though  Socrates  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his 
domeftic  connedlion,  he  converted  this  infelicity  into  an 
occafion  of  exercifing  his  virtues.  Xantippe,  concern¬ 
ing  whofe  ill  humour  ancient  writers  relate  many  amu- 
iing  tales,  was  certainly  a  woman  of  a  high  and  unrxia- 
nageable  fpirit.  But  Socrates,  while  lie  endeavoured 
to  curb  the  violence  of  her  temper,  improved  his  own. 
When  Alcibiades  exprefied  his  furprife  that  his  friend 
could  bear  to  live  in  the  fame  hoiife  wu‘th  fo  perverfe 
and  quarrel  fome  a  companion,  Socrates  replied,  that  be¬ 
ing  daily  inured  to  ill  humour  at  home,  he  was  the 
better  prepared  to  encounter  perverfenefs  and  injury 
abroad. 

In  the  midft  of  domeftic  vexations  and  public  difor- 
ders,  Socrates  retained  fuch  an  unruffled  ferenity,  that 
he  was  never  fecn  either  to  leave  his  own  houfe  or  to 
return  home  with  a  difturbed  countenance.  In  acqui- 
ling  this  entire  dominion  over  his  paflions  and  appetites, 
lie  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  was  not  eftedled  without 
a  violent  ftruggle  againft  his  natural  propenfities.  Zo- 
pyrus,  an  eminent  phyfiognomift,  declared,  that  he  dif- 
t.'overed  in  the  features  of  the  philofopher  evident  traces 
of  many  vicious  inclinations.  The  friends  of  Socrates 
who  were  prefent  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  this  pre- 
lender  to  extraordinary  fagacity.  But  Socrates  himfelf 
ingenuoufly  acknowledged  his  penetration,  and  confefl'ei 
that  he  was  in  his  natural  difpofition  prone  to  vice,  but 
that  he  had  fubdued  his  inclinations  by  the  power  of 
feafon  and  philofophy. 

Through  the  wfflole  of  his  life  Socrates  gave  himfelf 
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up  to  tiie  guidance  of  unbiafled  rcafon,  which  is  fiippo-  Socratci. 
fed  by  iome  to  be  all  that  he  meant  by  the  genius  or 
daemon  from  which  he  profefled  to  receive  inftruftion. 

But  this  opinion  is  iiiconfiftent  with  the  accounts  given 
by  lus  followers  of  that  daemon,  and  even  wdth  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  fpoke  of  it  himfelf.  Plato  fome- 
times  calls  it  his  guardian,  and  Apuleius  his^o^/;  and  as 
Xenophon  attefts  that  it  was  the  belief  of  his  mafter 
that  the  gods  occafionally  communicate  to  men  the 
knowledge  of  future  events,  it  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  that  Socrates  admitted,  with  the  generality  ol  his 
countrymen,  the  exiftence  of  tlioie  intermediate  beings 
called  darnons,  of  one  of  which  he  might  fancy  himfelf 
the  peculiar  care. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Socrates,  “  That  a  wife 
man  will  worfhip  the  gods  according  to  the  inftitutions 
of  the  ftatc  to  which  he  belongs.’^  Convinced  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  human  uiideritanding,  and  perceiving 
that  the  pride  of  philofophy  had  led  his  predeceftbrs  in¬ 
to  futile  fpcculations  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  things, 
he  judged  it  moft  confifient  with  true  wifdorn  to  fpeak 
with  caution  and  reverence  conceining  the  divine  na¬ 
ture. 

The  wifdorn  and  the  virtues  of  this  great  man,  whilft 
they  procured  him  many  followers,  created  him  alfo 
many  enemies,  'i  he  SophlftsJ,  whofe  knavery  and  ig-§  Set  S§* 
norance  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expofing  to  piib-^^^i/^* 
lie  contempt,  became  inveterate  in  their  enmity  againft 
fo  bold  a  reformer,  and  devifed  an  expedient,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  check  the  current  of  his  popularity. 

They  engaged  Ariftophanes,  the  firft  buffoon  of  the 
age,  to  write  a  comedy,  in  which  Socrates  Ihould  be 
the  principal  charadlev-  Ariftophanes,  pleafed  with  fo 
promifing  an  occafion  of  diTplay  iiig  his  low  and  malig« 
nant  wit,-  undertook  thQ,tallc,  and  produced  the  comedy 
of  The  Clouds,  ftill  extant  in  his  works.  In  this  piece, 

Socrates  is  introduced  hanging  in  a  bafleet  in  the  air, 
and  thence  pouring  forth  abfurdity  and  prophanenefs. 

But  the  philofopher,  ftiowdng  in  a  croiided  theatre  that 
he  was  wholly  unmoved  by  tliis  ribaldry,  the  fatire 
failed  of  its  effedi  ;  and  when  Ariftophanes  attempted 
the  year  following  to  renew  the  piece  with  alterations 
andNadditions,  the  reprefentation  was  fo  m*uch  difeou- 
raged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  difeontinue  it. 

From  this  time  Socrates  continued  for  many  years  to 
purfue  without  interruption  his  laudable  defign  of  in- 
ftrudling  and  reforming  his  fellow-citizens.  At  length, 
however,  when  the  inflexible  integrity  with  which  he 
had  difeharged  the  duty  of  a  fenator,  and  the  firmnefs 
wit,h  which  lie  had  oppofed  every  kind  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption  arid  oppreffion,  had  greatly  iiicreafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  enemies,  clandelliiie  arts  were  employed  to 
raife  a  general  prejudice  againft  him.  The  people  were 
induftrioufly  reminded,  that  Critias,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  moft  cruel  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  Alcibiades, 
who  had  iiifulted  religion,  by  defacing  the  public  fta- 
tues  of  Mercury,  and  performing  a  mock  reprefentation 
of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  hud  in  their  youth  been  dif- 
ciples  of  Socrates  ;  and  the  minds  ot  the  populage  be¬ 
ing  thus  prepared,  a  direci  accufation  was  preferred 
againft  him  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  His 
accufers  were  Anytus  a  Icathcr-drcffer,  who  had  long 
entertained  a  perfonal  enmity  againft  Socrates,  For  re¬ 
prehending  his  avarice,  in  depriving  his  funs  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  ot  learning,  that  they  might  purfue  the  gains  of 
6  trade  \ 
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»  Melitus,  a  ynun^y  rhetorician,  who  waa  capable 
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^  r  t “  ;”7*6  MtwLui.v:mu,  wno  waa  capable 
ot  undertaking  any  thing  for  the  lake  of  gain  ;  and 
J^ycon,  who  was  glad  oF  any  opportunity  of  difpla.hng 
his  talents.  [  he  acciitatioii,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
fenate  under  the  name  of  Melitus,  was  this  :  ‘‘  Melitus 
Ion  of  Melitus,  of  the  tribe  of  Pytlios,  accufeth  Socra¬ 
tes,  ion  of  Sophronifcus,  of  the  tribe  of  Alopece.  So- 
crates  violates  the  laws,  in  not  acknowledoiug  the  ^ods 
which  the  ftate  acknowledges,  and  by  introducing  new 
divinities.  He  alfo  violates  the  laws  by  corrupting  the 
youth,  be  his  puui/hment  Death.” 

rhis  charge  was  delivered  upon  oath  to  the  fenate  • 
and  Crito  a  friend  of  Socrates  bec.-ime  fiirety  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  day  of  trial.  Anytus  foon  afterwards 
l^ent  a  private  melfagc  to  Socrates,  alfuring  him  that  if 
he  would  defift  from  cenfuring  his  condud,  he  would 
vvithdraw  his  accufation.  But  Socrates  refufed  to  com- 
ply  with  fo  degrading  a  condition  ;  and  with  his  iifual 
fpirit  replied,  «  Whilft  I  live  I  will  never  difguife  the 
truth,_  nor  fpeak  otherwife  than  my  duty  requires.” 

1  he  interval  between  the  accufation  and  the  trial  he 
Ipent  in  philofophical  converfations  with  his  friends 
choofing  to  difcourfe  upon  any  other  fubjea  rather  than 
Ills  own  lituation. 

^  men  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  his  accufers  appeared 
in  the  fenate,  and  attempted  to  fupport  tbefr  charge  in 
yree  dillina  Reedies,  which  ftrongly  marked  their  re- 
fpeaive  clwraders.  Plato,  who  wiis  a  young  man,  and 
a  zealous  follower  of  Socrates,  then  tofe  up  to  addrefs 
the  judges  in  defence  of  his  mafter  ;  but  wliilll  he  was 
attempting  to  apologife  for  his  youth,  he  was  abruptly 
commanded  by  the  court  to  fit  down.  Socrates,  how¬ 
ever  needed  no  advocate.  Alcending  the  chair  with  all 
the  leremty  of  confcious  innocence,  and  with  all  the 
dignity  of  fuperior  merit,  he  delivered,  in  a  firm  and 
manly  tone,  an  unpremeditated  defence  of  himfelf,  which 
filenced  his  opponents,  and  ought  to  have  convinced  his 

•  V  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy 

which  had  been  raifed  againft  him  to  its  true  fLrce^ 
riie  jealoufy  and  refentment  of  men  whofe  ignorance  he 
ad  expofed,  and  whofe  vices  he  had  ridiculed  and  re¬ 
proved,  he  d.ftinftly  replied  to  the  feveral  char-es 
brought  againfi  him  by  Melitus.  To  prove  that  lie 
had  not  been  guilty  ot  impiety  towards  the  gods  of  his 
country,  he  appealed  to  his  frequent  pradice  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  religious  feftivals.  The  crime  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  divinities,  with  which  he  was  charged,  chief¬ 
ly  as  >t  feems  on  the  ground  ol  the  admonitions  which 

he  dir°rF‘^‘^  ^*7  received  from  an  invifible  poiver, 
he  difclaimed,  by  pleading  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for 
men  to  confiilt  the  gods  and  receive  inftruaions  from 
them.  fo  refotc  the  charge  of  his  having  been  a  cor¬ 
rupter  of  youth,  he  urged  the  example  wLh  he  had 

uniformly  exhibited  of  jiiftice,  moderation,  and  tempe 
ranee  5  the  moral  fpirit  and  tendency  of  his  difeourfes  ■ 
and  the  effea  w_hich  had  adually  been  produced  by  his 
dodrine  upon  the  manners  of  the  young.  Then,^dif- 
daming.  to  folicit  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  he  called  up- 

them  toadminifler;  and  profefling  his  faith 
and  confidence  in  God,  refigned  himW  to  fheir  plel- 

would  not  fuffer  them 

to  pay  due  attention  to  this  apolnirv  .  • 

Vou.  XVII.  Part  II  oi  to,  examine 


with  impartiality  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  immediatelr  Socrates* 

declared  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  ftood  ac-  ' - v— 

culcd.  Socrates,  in  this  fiage  of  the  trial,  had  a  rio  ht 
to  enter  his  plea  againft  the  punilhment  which  the'ac- 
cufers  demanded,  and  inftead  of  the  feiitence  of  death, 
to  propofe  fome  pecuniary  amercement.  But  he  at  firtl 
peremptorily  refufed  to  make  any  propofal  of  this  kind, 
imagining  that  it  might  be  conftrued  into  an  acknow! 
ledgmeiit  of  guilt;  and  aflerted,  that  his  conduct  merit¬ 
ed  trom  the  Hate  reward  rather  than  punilhment.  At 
ength,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends 
to  offer  upon  their  credit  a  fine  of  thirty  m/na.  The 
judges,  notwithftanding,  ftill  remained  inexorable :  they 
proceeded,  without  farther  delay,  to  pronounce  fentence 
upon  him  ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death 

by  the  poifon  of  hemlock. 

The  fentence  being  palTed,  he  was  fent  to  prifon  s 
winch,  lays  be.neca,  he  entered  with  the  fame  refolu- 
tion  and  firmnefs  with  which  he  hadoppofed  the  thirty 
tyrants  ;  and  took  away  all  ignominy  from  the  place, 
which  could  not  be  a  prifon  while  he  was  there.  He 
ay  111  K«ers  30  days;  and  was  conltantly  vifited 
by  Crito,  Plato,  and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  paf- 
fed  the  time  in  difpute  after  his  ufual  manner.  Anxious 
to  fave  fo  valuab  e  a  life,  they  urged  him  to  attempt  his 
efcspe,  or  at  leall  to  permit  them  to  convey  him  away; 
and  Crito  went  lo  far,  as  to  alfure  him  that,  by  his  in- 
tereft  with  the  jailor,  it  might  be  eafily  accoiilllhed, 

reicAr°d  “tf"  5  Socrates 

ejeded  the  propofal,  as  a  criminal  violation  of  the 

laws;  and  aflted  them,  whether  there  was  any  place 
out  of  Attica  which  death  could  not  reach.  ^  ^ 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  officers  to  whofe 
care  he  was  commrtted  delivered  to  Socrates  early  in 
the  mornrng  the  final  order  for  his  execution,  andL. 

hill  liberty  from 

his  bonds.  His  fnends,  who  came  thus  early  to  the 

prifon  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  o/conver! 
hng  with  their  mafter  through  the  day,  foLd  his  wife 

-il'®  Socrates,  that 

the  tranquillity  of  his  lalt  moments  might  not  be  dif- 

iibedby  her  unavailing  lamentations,  requefted  tliat 
ffie  m^ht  be  condufted  home.  With  the^moft  frantic 
exprefTmns  of  grief  ftie  left  the  prifon.  An  intereftffi^ 
converfation  then  palfed  between  Socrates  and  hi 
friends,  which  chiefly  turned  upon  the  immortality  of 

converfation,  he  expref- 
fed  his  difapprobation  of  the  praiftice  of  fuicide,  and  af- 
fared  his  friends  that  his  chief  fu{,p„rt  in  his  p^efent  fi- 

doubts"  of  ^h  not  unmied  with 

doubts,  of  a  happy  exiftence  alter  death,  “  It  would 

be  inexcufable  m  me  (faid  he)  to  defpife  death,  if  I 
were  not  perfuaded  that  it  will  condira  me  into  the 
prcftiice  ofthe  gods,  who  are  the  moll  righteous  go- 
vernore,  and  into  the  fociety  of  juft  and  good  me^i  • 
but  I  derive  confidence  from  the  hope  that^ fomething 
of  tnaniemains  after  death,  and  that  the  condition  of 

W  that  of  t.he 

him,  in  what  manner 
wilhed  to  be  buried  ?  Socrates  replied,  with  a  fmile, 

‘  As  you  ^eafe,  provided  I  do  not  efcaoe  out  of  you; 

faid  «  r  -ft  of ‘his  friendsAe 

raid.  Is  It  not  ftrange,  after  all  that  I  have  faid  to 
convince  you  that  I  am  going  to  the  fociety  of  the  liap“ 

py, 
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Socrare.o.  py^  that  Crito  Rill  thinks  that  this  body,  which  v/ill 

' - - foon  be  a  Hfelcfs  corpfe,  is  Socvatcs  >  Let  him  difpofe  of 

my  body  as  he  pleafes,  but  let  him  not  at  its  interment 
mourn  over  it  as  if  it  were  Socrates/^ 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  day  he  retired  into  an  ad- 
joinln;^  apartment  to  bathe  ;  his  friencis,  in  the  mean 
lime,  expredin:^  to  one  another  their  grief  at  the 
pea  of  lofing  fo  excellent  a  Father,  and  being  left  to 
pafs  the  reii  of  their  days  in  the  folitary  Rate  of  or¬ 
phans.  After  a  Riort  interval,  during  which  he  gave 
fome  recefiary  inRriiaions  to  his  domeRIcs,  and  took 
his  laR  leave  of  his  children,  the  attendant  of  the  prifon 
infermed  liim,  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  poifon 
was  come.  The  executioner,  though  acciiftomed  to 
fuch  fcciies,  fhed  tears  as  he  prefented  the  fatal  cup. 
Socrites  rcctivcd  it  without  change  of  countenance  or 
the  leaR  appearance  of  perturbation  :  then  olFcrlng  up 
a  prayer'to\he  gods  that  they  would  grant  him  a  pr®f. 
perous  paJIa-Te  into  the  invilible  wmrld,  wp‘th  perfe:^ 
oompofurc  he  fwallowed  the  pohonons  draught.  Ills 
friends  around  him  burR  into  tprs.  Tjocrates^  alone  re¬ 
mained  unmoved.  He  upbraided  their  pufulanimity, 
and  entreated  them  to  exercife  a  manly  conRancy  w'or- 
thy  of  the  fidends  of  virtue.  ITe  continued  walking  till 
the  chilling  operation  of  the  hemlock  obliged  him  to  he 
down  upon  his  bed.  After  remaining  for  a  Riort  time 
filcnt,  he  requeiled  Crito  (probably  in  order  to  refute  a 
calumny  which  might  prove  injurious  to  his  friends  af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe)  not  to  neglea  the  offering  of  a  cock 
which  he  had  vowed  to  Lfculapius.  1  hen,  covering 
liimfelf  with  his  cloak,  he  expired.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  virtuous  Socrates  !  A  Rory,  fays  Cicero,  which 
I  never  read  without  tears. 

The  fiiends  and  difciples  of  this  illulrioiis  teacher 
of  wufdom  were  deeply  aRlidted  by  his  death,  and  at¬ 
tended  his  funeral  with  every  expreffion  of  grief.  Ap-* 
prehenRve,  however,  for  their  own  fafety,  they  foon  af¬ 
terwards  privately  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  took  up 
their  refidence  in  diRant  places.  Several  of  them  vifit- 
ed  the  philofoplier  Euclid  of  Megara,  by  W'hom  they 
were  kindly  received.  No  foouer  was  the  uiijuft  con¬ 
demnation  of  Socrates  known  through  Oreece,  than  a 
general  indignation  was  kindled  in  the  m  nds  of  good 
men,  w^ho  univerfally  regretted  that  fo  diRinguiRied  an 
advocate  for  virtue  fhould  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  jea- 
loufy  af-d  envy.  The  Athenians  themfeNes,  fo  remark¬ 
able  for  their  caprice,  who  never  knew  the  value  of 
their  great  men  till  after  their  death,  foon  becarne  fen- 
fible  of  the  folly  as  well  as  criminality  of  putting  to 
death  the' man  who  had  been  the' chief  ornament  of 
their  city  and  of  the  age,  and  turned  their  indignation 
againR  his  accufers.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  death; 
and  Anytus,  to  efcape  a  fimllar  fate,  went  into  volun- 
tary  exile.  To  give  a  farther  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
their  regret,  the  Athenians  for  a  while  interrupted  pub¬ 
lic  bufmefs  ;  decreed  a  general  mourning  ;  recalled  the 
exiled  friends  of  Socrates;  and  ereaed  a  Ratue  to  his 
mcmoiy  In  one  of  the  moft  frequented  parts  of  the  city. 
His  death  happened  in  the  firR  year  of  the  96th  olym¬ 
piad,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  Ills  age. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  in  writing  ;  but 
his  illuRrious  pupils  Xenophon  and  Plato  have  in  fome 
meafure  fupplitd  this  defeifl.  The  Memoiis  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  written  by  Xenophon,  afford,  however,  a  much 
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mere  accurate  idea  of  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  and  of  So 
his  manner  of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogues  oi  Plato, 
who  everywhere  mixes  his  own  conceptions  and  diftion 
with  the  ideas  and  language  of  his  maRer,  It  is  rela¬ 
ted,  that  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  recite  his  Lyfis, 
he  fald,  How  much  does  this  yonng  man  make  me 
fay  which  I  never  conceived  P’ 

His  diRingulfhing  character  was  that  of  a  moral  phi- 
lofopher;  and  his  doctilne  concerning  God  and  religion 
was  rather  practical  than  fpeculative.  IhiL  he  did  not 
negledF  to  build  the  Rrurfure  of  lelinous  faith  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances; 

Pie  taught,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  though  invlhble, 
is  clearly  feen  in  his  works  ;  which  at  once  demouRrate 
his  exiRence  and  his  wife  and  benevolent  providence.  He 
admitted,  bcfides  the  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  exiRence 
of  beings  who  poffefs  a  middle  Ration  between  God 
and/man,  to  whofe  immediate  agency  he  aferibed  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  and  whom  he  fuppofed 
to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the  management  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  Hence  he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
eveiy  one,  in  the  performance  of  religions  rites,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  cuRoms  of  his  country.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  religious  offerings  depends 
upon  die  charader  of  the  worfhipper,  and  that  the  gods 
take  pleafiire  in  the  facriBccs  of  none  but  the  truly  pious. 

Concerning  the  human  foul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being,  not  by  a  participation  of  effence,  but  by  a 
fimilarity  of  nature  ;  that  man  excels  all  other  animals 
in  the  faculty  of  reafon  ;  and  that  the  exiRence  of  good 
men  will  be  continued  after  death  in  a  Rate  in  which 
they  will  receive  the  reward  of  their  virtue.  Although 
it  appears  that  on  this  latter  ' topic  he  was  not  wholly 
free  front  uncertainty,  the  confolation  which  he  profef- 
.fed  to  derive’ from  this  fource  in  the  immediate  profpedl 
of  death,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  entertained 
a  real  expedation  of  immortality  :  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  w^as  the  only  philofoplier  of  ancient 
Greece  whofe  principles  admitted  of  fuch  an  expe^ta- 
tion  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III.  Chap  iv.)  Of  his 
moral  fyRcm,  which  was  in  a  high  degree  pure,  ai>id 
founded  on  the  furcR  bafis,  the  reader  wull  find  a  I'hort 
view  in  our  article  Moral  Philosophy,  4. 

Socrates  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaRical  hlf- 
torian  of  the  5th  century,  born  at  CouRantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodofius  :  he  profeffed  the 
law  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained  the 
name  of  ScholaJIicus .  He  wrote  an  ecclefiaRical  liiRory 
from  the  year  309,  w^here  Eufebius  ended,  down  to 
440 ;  and  wrote  wdth  great  exa^Inefs  and  judgment. 
An  edition  of  Eufebius  and  Socrates,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes  by  Reading,  w^as  publiilied'at  Lon- 
'  don  in  T  7  20. 

SODA,  the  name  given  by  the  French  chemiRs  to  the 
mineral  alkali,  wdiich  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of 
the  woild  ;  it  is  obtained  alfo  from  common  fait,  and 
from  the  aRies  of  the  i^//,  a  fpecies  of  falfola.  See  Al- 
KALI,  7.  and  CKEMISTRY-//zJfX.  ^ 

Soda  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  heat  in  the  Romach  or 
htart-burn.  See  Medicine,  n^  275. 

SODOM,  formerly  a  town  oi  PakRine  in  Afia,  fa¬ 
mous  in  Scripture  for  the.  wuckednefs  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  their  deRru£tioa  by  fire  from  heaven  on  account  of 

that 
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Sodomy,  that  vvickednefs.  The  place  where  it  flood  is  now  co- 
waters  oF  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  Lake  Af- 
phaltites.  See  Asphv\ltites, 

SODOMY,  an  unnatural  crime,  fo  called  from  the 
city  of  Sodom,  which  was  deftroyed  by  fire  For  the 
fame.  The  Levitical  law  adjudged  thofe  guilty,  of  this 
execrable  crime  to  death  ;  and  the  civil  law  afiigns  the 
fame  piinilhment  to  it.  fhe  law  of  England  makes  it 
felony.  There  is  no  flatute  in  Scotland  agairift  Sodo¬ 
my  ;  the  libel  of  the  crime  is  therefore  founded  on  the 
divine  law,  and  practice  makes  its  punifhment  to  be 
biimed  alive. 

SODOR,  a  name  always  conjoined  with  Man,  in 
mentioning  the  bifnop  of  Man’s  diocefe.  Concerning 
the  origin  and  application  of  this  word,  very  different 
opinions  have  been  formed  by  the  learned.  Buchanan 
(lib.  i.  cap.  34  )  fays,  that  before  his  time  the  name  of 
Sodor  was  given  to  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Man.  In 
Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia  (vol.  iii.  p.  701.) 
it  is  faid,.tliat  after  the  ifle  of  Man  was  annex-ed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  this  appellation  was  given  to  afmall 
ifland  within  muflcet-fliot  of  Man,  in  which  the  cathe 
dral  (lands,  called  by  the  Norwegians  the  Holm^  and  by 
the  inhabitants  the  Peel.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  a 
charter  is  quoted  A.  D.  150^,  in  which  Thomas  earl 
of  Derby  and  lord  of  Man  confirms  to  Huan  Hefketh 
bifhop  of  Sodor  all  the  lands,  &c.  anciently  belonging 
to  the  bifhops  of  Man.  ‘‘  Ecclefiam  cathedralem  fandi 
German!  in  Holm  Sodor  uel  Pels  vccatam,  ecclefiam 
fandi  Patricii  ibidem,  et  locum  prjefatum  in  quo  eccle- 
fi3e  praefat^  fitss  funt.”  The  truth  of  either,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  both,  thefe  accounts  might  be  allowed  ;  but 
neither  of  them  are  fuflicient  to  account  for  the  conflant 
conjundion  of  Sodor  and  Man,  in  charters,  regifters, 
and  lullories.  If  Sodor  was  a  fmall  town  or  ifland  be- 
longing  to  Man,  it  cannot  be  conceived  why  it  is  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  before  it,  or  rather  why  it  fliould  be 
mentioned  at  all  iiv-fpeaking  of  a  bifliop’s  diocefe.  To 
•  fpeak  of  the  bifliopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  this  cafe 
would  be  as  improper  as  it  would  be  to  call  rhe  bi- 
(hopric  of  Durham  the  bifliopric  of  Holy  Ifland  and 
Durham,  or  the  bifhopric  of  Darlington  and  Durham  ; 
the  former  being  a  fmall  ifland  and  the  latter  a  town 
belonging  to  the  county  and  diocefe  of  Durham.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  give  a  fatisfadory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  original  conjundion  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  ifland  o:  Iona  was  the  place  where  the  bifhop  of 
the  ifles  refided,  the  cathedral  church  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  was  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  in  Greek  Soter, 
hence  Sotorenfes,  which  might  be  corrupted  into  Sodo- 
renfes^  a  name  frequently  given  by  Danifli  writers  to 
the  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  we  may  be  the 
more  difpofed  to  accede  to  this  Grecian  etymology, 
the  advocates  for  this  opinion  tell  us,  that  the  name 
Jcolumkill,  which  is  often  applied  to  this  ifland,  is  alfo 
cf  Greek  extradion,  being  derived  from  olumba,  “  a 
p^igeon  a  meaning  that  exadly  conefponds  to  the 
Celtic  word  Colum  and  the  Hebrew  word  Iona.  We 
iniift  confefs,  however,  that  we  have  very  little  faith  in 
the  conjedures  of  etymolo  jiffs,  and  think  that  upon  no 
occafion  they  alone  can  eftablifh  any  a6l,  though  when 
concurring  with  fads  they  certainly  tend  to  confirm 
and  explain  them.  It  is  only  from  hiflorical  fads  that 
we  can  know  to  what  Sodor  was  applied. 

It  appears  from  the  hiflory  of  the  Orkneys,  compiled 


by  an  old  Iflandlc  writer,  tranflated  and  enlarged  by 
Torfseus,  that  the  Atbudas  or  Weflern  ifles  of  Scotland 
were  divided  into  two  cliiflers,  Nordureys  and  Sudereys. 
The  Nordureys,  which  were  feparated  from  the  Sude- 
reys  by  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  a  pro.montory  in 
Argylefhire,  confifted  of  Muck,  Egg,  Rum,  Canna, 
Sky,  Rafay,  Barra,  South  Uifl,  North  Uifl,  Benbecii- 
la,  and  Lewis,  including  Harris,  with  a  great  number  of 
fmall  ifles.  The  Sudereys  were,  Man,  Arran,  Bute, 
Cumra,  Avon,  Gid,  Ila,  Colonfay,  Jura,  Scaiba,  Mull, 
Iona,  Tirec,  Coll,  Ulva,  and  other  fmall  iflands.  All 
thefe,  when  joined  together,  and  fiibje^l  to  the  fame 
prince,  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  lllcs.  In 
the  Norwegian  language  Sudtr  and  Norder^  fignifying 
fouthern  and  northern,  and  ey  or  ay  an  ifland.  When 
the  jEbudas  were  under  one  monarch,  the  feat  of  em¬ 
pire  was  fixed  in  the  Sudereys,  and  the  Nordureys  were 
governed  by  deputies  ;  hence  the  former  are  much  of- 
tener  mentioned  in  hiflory  than  the  latter  ;  hence,  too, 
the  Sudereys  often  comprehend  the  Nordureys,  as  in  our 
days  Scotland  is  fometimes  comprehended  uiiderEngland, 
Sudereys,  or  Suder,  when  anglicifed,  became  Sodor  ; 
and  all  the  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland  being  included  in 
one  diocefe' under  the  Norwegian  princes,  the  bifhop 
appointed  to  fiiperintend  them  was  called  the  bifhop  of 
Man  and  the  ifles,  or  the  bifliop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
Since  Man  was  conquered  by  Edward  III.  it  has  been 
feparated  from  the  other  ifles,  and  its  bifhops  have  ex- 
creifed  no  jurifdidlion  over  them.  Should  it  now  be 
afked,  why  then  is  the  bifliop  of  Man  flill  called  the  bi¬ 
fliop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ?  we  reply,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  difeover  no  reafon ;  but  fuppofe  the  appellation 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  way,  as  the  title  king  of 
France,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain, 
for  feveral  centuries  after  the  Englifh  were  entirely  ex¬ 
pelled  from  France.  ’ 

SOFA,  in  the  eaft,  a  kind  of  alcove  raifed  half  a 
foot  above  the  flo^r  of  a  chamber  or  other' apartment  ; 
and  ufed  as  the  place  of  fiate,  where  vifitors'of  diflinc- 
tion^are  received.  Among  the  Turks  the  whole  floor 
of  tHeir  flate-ropms  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  tapeftry,^ 
and  on  the  windowTide  is  raifed  a  fofa  or  fopha,  laid 
\yith  a  kind  of  matrafs,  covered  with  a  carpet  much 
richer  than  the  other.  On  this  carpet  the  Turks  are 
feated,  both  men  and  v/omen,  like  the  taylors  in  Eng¬ 
land,  crofsdegged,  leaning  againfl  the  wall,  which  7s 
bolftered  with  velvet,  fattin,  or  other  (luff  fuitable  to 
the  feafon.  Here  they  eat  their  meals  ;  only  laying  a 
flan  over  the  carpet  to  ferve  as  a  tableHoth,  and, a 
round  wooden  board  over  all,  covered  with  plates,  &c. 

SOFALA,  or  Cefala,  a  kingdom  of  ATrica,  lyin^ 
on  the  coafl  of  Mofambique,  near  Zangiiebar.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Monomotapa  ;  on  the  eafl  by 
the  Mofambique  Sea ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of 
Sabia  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Man'ica.  It  con¬ 
tains  mines  of  gold  and  iron,  and  a  great  number  of  ele¬ 
phants.  '  It  is  governed  by  a  king,  tributary  to  the 
Portiiouefe,  who  built  a  foit  at  the  principal  town, 
which  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  of  great  importance  for 
their  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  leated  in  a  fmall 
ifland,  near  the  moutli  of  a  river.  E.  Long.  35.40. 

S.  I.,at.  20.  20. 

SOFFITA,  or  Soffit,  in  architedure,  any  timber 
ceiling  formed  of  crofs  beams  of  flying  cornices,  the 
fquare  compartiments  or  pannels  of  which' are  enriched 
4  -2  s  with 
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with  fculptufe,  painting,  or  gilding  ;  fuch  are  thofe  in 
the  palaces  of  Italy,  and  in  the  apartments  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg  at  Paris. 

SoFFiTA,  or  So^f,  Is  alfo  ufed  for  the  underfidc  or 
face  of  an  architrave  ;  and  more  particularly  for  that  of 
the  corona  or  larmier,  which  the  ancients  called  lacunar^ 
the  French  plafond^  and  we  ufually  the  drip.  It  is  en¬ 
riched  with  compartments  of  rofes  ;  and  In  the  Doric 
order  has  i8  drops,  difpofed  in  three  ranks,  fix  in  each, 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  guttag,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
triglyphs. 

SOFT,  or  SoPHi.  See  SopHi. 

SOFTENING,  in  painting,  the  mixing  and  diluting 
of  coloiirsr  with  the  brufh  or  pencil. 

SOHO,  the  name  of  a  fet  of  works,  or  mamifaftory 
of  a  variety  of  hard- wares,  belonging  to  Mr  Boulton,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire,  within  two  miles 
of  Birmingham  ;  now  fo  juftly  celebrated  as  to  deferve 
a  fhort  hiiloriccJ  detail. 

About  30  years  ago  the  premifes  confided  of  a  fmall 
mill  and  a  few  obfeure  dwellings.  Mr  Boulton,  In  con- 
jiinfttoii  with  Mr  Fothergill,  then  his  partner,  at  an  ex- 
priice  of  Ij.  9000,  eredled  a  handfome  and  extenfive 
edifice,  with  a  view  of  manufaduring  metallic  toys. 
*rhe  firft  produdlions  confided  of  buttons,  buckles, 
watch-chains,  trinkets,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  were 
peculiar  to  Birmingham.  Novelty,  tade,  and  variety, 
were,  however,  always  corifplcuous  ;  and  plated  wares, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sheffield  plate,  comprifing  a 
great  variety  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  articles,  became 
another  permanent  fubjeft  of  manufadlure. 

To  open  channels  for  the  confumptlon  of  thefe  com¬ 
modities,  all  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was  explored 
by  the  mercantile  partner  Mr  Fotherglll.  A  wide  and 
extenfive  correfpondence  was  thus  edablifhed,  the  un¬ 
dertaking  became  well  known,  and  the  mamifadlurer, 
by  becoming  his  own  merchant,  eventually  enjoyed  a 
double  profit. 

-Impelled  by  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  arts,  and 
by  the  patriotic  ambition  of  forming  his  favourite  Soho 
into  a -fruitful  feminary  of  artifls,  the  proprietor  extend¬ 
ed  his  views  ;  and  men  of  tade  and  talents  were  now 
lought  for,  and  liberally  patronifed.  A  fuccefsful  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  French  or  moulte  ornaments,  confiding  of 
vafes,  tripods,  candelabra,  &c.  &c.  extended  the  cele¬ 
brity  of  the  works.  Services  of  plate  and  other  w^orks 
In  filver,  both  maffive  and  airy,  were  added,  and  an  af- 
lay  office  was  edablifhed  in  Birmingham. 

Mr  Watt,  the  Ingenious  improver  of  the  deam  en¬ 
gine,  Is  now  in  partnerfhip  with  Mr  Boulton  ;  and  they 
carry  on  at  Soho  a  inanufa^lory  of  deam- engines,  not 
lefs  beneficial  to  the  public  than  lucrative  to  themfelves. 
*rhis  valuable  machine,  the  nature  and  excellences  of 
which  are  defcribed  in  another  place  (fee  STBjiM-JSngine)y 
Mr  Boulton  propofed  to  apply  to  the  operation  of  coin¬ 
ing,  and  fuitable  apparatus  was  eredled  at  a  great  ex- 
p^iice.  In  the  hope  ©f  being  employed  by  government 
to  make  a  me  at  copper-coinage  for  the  kingdom.  Ar- 
tids  of  meric  were  engaged,  and  fpecimens  of  exquifite 
delicacy  were  exhibited  ;  but  as  no  national  coinage 
lias  taken  place,  the  works  are  employed  upon  high 


finlfhed  medals  and  private  coins.  To  enumerate  all  S  i!, 
the  produftlonfi  of  this  manufactory  would  be  tedious  (  a  ) .' 

^  In  a  national  view,  Mr  Boulton’s  undertakings  are 
highly  valuable  and  important.  By  coUeCtIng  around 
him  artids  of  various  deferiptions,  rival  talents  have 
been  called  forth,  and  by  fucceffive  competition  have 
been  multiplied  to  an  extent  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public.  ITe  manual  arts  partook  of  the  benefit,  and 
became  proportionably  improved. 

A  barren  heath  has  been  covered  with  plenty  and 
population  ;  and  Mr  Boulton’s  works,  which  in  their 
infancy  were  little  known  and  attended  to,  now  cover 
feveial  acres,  give  employment  to  moiT  than  600  per- 
fons,  and  are  faid  to  be  the  fird  of  their  kind  in  EiiroTye. 

SOIL,  the  mould  covering  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
in  which  vegetables  grow.  It  ferves  as  a  fiipport  for 
vegetables,  and  as  a  refervoir  for  receiving  and  commu¬ 
nicating  tkelr  nourifhment. 

Soils  are  commonly  double  or  triple  compounds  of 
the  feveral  reputed  primitive  earths,  except  the  barytic 
(fee  Earths).  The  magnefian  like  wife  fparirioly  oc¬ 
curs.  7'he  more  fertile  foils  afford  alfo  a  fmall  pio- 
portion  of  coally  fubdance  arifing  from  putrefaction, 
and  feme’  traces  of  marine  acid  and  gypfura.  The  vul¬ 
gar  divifion  into  clay,  chalk,  fand,  and  gravel.  Is  welt 
underdood.  Loam  denotes  any  foil  moderately  adhe- 
five  ;  and,  according  to  the  ingredient  that  predomi¬ 
nates,  it  receives  the  epithets  of  clayey,  chalky,  Tandy, 
or  gravelly.  The  intimate  mixture  of  clay  with  the 
oxydes  of  iron  is  called  till,  and  is  of  a  bard  confidence 
and  a  dark  reddilh  colour.  Soils  are  found  by  analyfis 
to  contain  their  earthy  ingrediemts  in  very  different  pro¬ 
portions.  According  to  M.  Giobert,  fertile  mould  ii^ 
the  vicinity  of  Turin,  where  the  fall  of  rain  amounts 
yearly  to  40  inches,  affords  for  each  100  parts,  fiom 
77  to  79  of  filex,  from  8  to  14  of  arglll,  and  from  5 
to  1 2  of  calx  ;  beddes  about  one-half  of  carbonic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  gas,  partly  carbonic 
and  partly  hydrocarboinc.  The  fame  experimenter  re- 
prefents  the  compofitlon  of  barren  foils  in  fimilar  fitua- 
tions  to  be  from  42  to  88  per  cent,  of  filex,  from  20  to 
30  of  argill,  and  from  4  to  20  of  calx.  The  celebrated 
Bergman  found  rich  foils  In  the  valleys  of  Sweden, 
where  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  24  inches,  to  con¬ 
tain,  for  each  100  parts,  56  of  filiceous  fand,  14  of  ar¬ 
gill,  and  30  of  calx.  In  the  climate  of  l^ris,  where  the 
average  fall  of  rain  is  20  inches,  fertile  mixtures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Tillet,  vary  from  46  to  52  per  cent,  of 
filex,  and  from  ii  to  17  of  argiH,  with  37  of  calx. 

Flence  it  appears  that  In  dry  countries  rich  earths  are  oF 
a  clofer  texture,  and  contain  more  of  the  calcareous  In¬ 
gredient,  with  lefs  of  the  filiceous.  Mr  Arthur  Young 
has  dilcovered,  that  the  value  of  fertile  lands  is  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  quantities  of  gas  which  equal 
weights  of  their  foil  afford  by  diftillation.  See  Agri¬ 
culture,  n^  24.  and  i  j8. 

SOISSONS,  au  ancient,  large,  and  confiderable  city 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne  and  late  province 
of  Soiflbnnols.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  tljc 
fame  name,  under  the  firftiace  of  the  French  monarchs. 

It  contains  about  1 2,000  inhabitants,  and  Is  a  bilhop’a 

fee. 


(a)  It  was  at  this  place,  in  the  year  i  772,  tliat  Mr  Eglnton  invented  his  expeditious  method  of  copying 
pi(^ure8  in  oil. 


SOL 

Slice  fee.  The  environs  are  charming, 

SoJLm.  anci  tJie  haufes  ill-bniit.  The  fine  cathedral 

j  has  one  of  the  inoft  coiifiderahle  chapters  in  the  kiiiT. 
dom  ;  and  the  blfhop,  when  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims 
blent,  had  a  rh^ht  to  r*rou.fn 


'  ---  - cuLiiuiin 

vas  ablent,  had  a  rhdit  to  crown  the  kinfr*  I’he  callle 
tnough  ancient,  is  not  that  in  which  the  kings  of  the 
firft  race  reiidcd.  Soiffons  is  feated  In  a  ver)  pkafant 
and  fertile  valley,  on  the  river  Aifne,  ijo  miles  weft  hy 
north  of  Rheims,  and  6o  north  eail  of  Paris.  E.  Lou  r. 
3.  24.  N.Lat.49.  23. 

SOivE,  or  SoK.  See  Socagi?. 

'Socage. 

SUJ.  ,n  mufic,  the  fifth  note  of  the  gamut,  ut,  ,e, 
f?n,  fa,  Joly  la,  See  Gamut, 

Sol,-  or  6'ea,  a  French  coin  made  tip  of  copper  mix- 
^  upwards  of  an  Eii!>- 

Tl  ?3d  pan  of  an  Englifii  IhJIiiig. 

The  W  when  firft  ftruck  rvas  equal  in  value  te  12  dt 
iiicrs  foiirnois.  whence  it  was  alfo  called  cfoaz®«,  a  name 
It  ftill  retains,  tlio’  its  ancient  value  be  changed  ;  the  fol 
Inwng  been  liiice  augmented  by  three  deniers,  and  ftruck 
with  a  puncheon  of  a  fleiir-dedls,  to  make  it  current  'or 
_!5  <>e>ners.  Soon  after  the  old  fo'.s  were  coined  over 
again,  and  both  old  and  new  were  indifFerentIv  made 
current  for  ,5  deniers  In^tycp,  the  value  of  the  fame 
fols  was  raifcd  to  18  deniers.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reigii  of  Louis  XIV.  the  fol  of  18  deniers  was 
again  lowered  to  1  j  ;  and  by  the  late  king  it  was  re¬ 
duce..  to  the  original  value  of  12.  What  it  is  at  pre¬ 
lent  poitenty  may  perhaps  dlfcover. 

-1  two  kinds  of  fols:  the  one  of 

iiRer,  called/o/r  r/e^rox,  and  likewife/f;6e/%;  the  other 
of  copper,  called  alfo  the>j.x,rr. 

Sol,  the  Sun,  in  aftronomy,  aftrologv',  See.  See 
Astronomy, 

Sol,  ill  chemiftiy.  Is  gold  ;  thus  called  from  an  oni. 
mon  tliat  this  metal  is  in  a  particular  manner  under  the 
uifl lienee  of  the  fun. 

Sol,  in  heraldry,  denotes  Or,  the  golden  colour  ia 
•Xiie  cU  ms  or  lovereigii  princes. 

SOL.(EUS,  or  Sole  us,  in  anatoniv,  one  of  (be  ex- 
f  enlor  miifcles  of  the  foot,  rifin g  f,om  the  upper  mid 
hinder  parts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

AMnp°f Pe^l'canus. 

bOL.VNDRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
loiiging  to  the  dais  of  mon'xhiph'w,  and  to  the  order  of 
pdyandnn  ;  and  m  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under 
the  38tli  order,  Trtcoccea.  I’he  calyoc  is  fimple ;  the 
eapfiile  oblong  wreathed,  and  five-celled  ;  the  feeds  are 
.many,  difpofed  in  cells  in  a  double  order.  The  valves 
idler  maturity  are  divaric^ed,  even  to  the  bafe,  and 
U'liigcd  inwar*  by  the  partition.  The  only  fpecies  is 
be  1‘Obata.  This  genus  was  fiift  named  Solandra,  in 
lamoiir  of  Dr  Solander  by  Murray  in  the  14th  edition 
ot  the  ^yjtema  VegetalUium. 

SOLANUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monopynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandna  clafs  of  plants  :  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  28th  order, 
J.uniU:.  The  calyx  is  inferior ;  the  corolla  is  rotate, 
and  generally  monbphyllous;  the  fruit  a  berry,  bilocu¬ 
lar,  and  containing  many  fmall  and  flat  feeds.  Of  this 

F  "ft'  ”^‘hem  natives  of  the 

aft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  moil  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  roliowing. 

1  ■  The  Dulcamara,  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  Africa 
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but  the  ftreets  are  {^  ?  J™der  climbing  plant,  rlfing  to  fix  or  more  feet  in  Sclanu«, 
Rht.  The  leaves  are  generally  oval,  pointed,  and  of ' 
a  deep  green  colour ;  the  flowers  hang  in  loofe  chillers, 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  divided  into  five  pointed  feg’ 

^'^ve  Tl  r  ^1 divided  L 
FI’"  '^'[‘^blaments  are  fliort,  black,  and  infmed 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  antherm  yellow,  cred 
and  united  m  a  point  as  iifiial  in  this  genus.  The  ftyle 
IS  long,  and  termtnates  m  an  obtiile  ftigma.  The  berrv 

wdien  ripe,  is  red,  and  contains  many  flat  yellowifh  feedV 

It  glows  in  hedges  well  fupplicd  with  water  and 
flowcT.ybout  the  end  of  June.  On  chewing  the  ’roots 
wt  firil  fed  a  bitter,  then  a  fweet,  taftef  hence  the 

f“>d  to  be  poifonons,  and  may 
eafily  be  mrftaKeii  by  children  for  cuirants.  The  SlpiZ 
or  younger  brandies  are  dlreded  for  ufe,  and  may  be 
employ  to  either  frefii  or  dried  :  they  ft,„uld  be  gatLr- 
ec  m  the  aiiturnn.  11ns  plant  is  generally  givenFn  de 
co_.  ;,on  or  infiifion.  Razou  direds  the  following:  Take 
dried  dulcamara  twigs  half  a  dram,  and  pour  upon  it  id 
ounces  of  fpriiig  water,  which  inuft  be  LicdLvm  to 
8  ounces ;  then  llra.n  it.  Three  or  four  tea  fpoonfuk  m 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  diluted  with  milk  to  prevent 
ts  exciting  a  naufea.  Several  authors  take  notic^e  that 
the  dulcamara  partakes  of  the  milder  powers  of  the 
n.ghtfhade,  joined  to  a  refolvent  and  faponaceous  quali- 
-ty  ;  hence  it  promotes  the  lecretions  of  urine  fltat 
the  menfes,  and  lochia.  It  is  recommended  iTl  vmiW 
of  diforders  ;  but  particularly  in  rheiima-afms,  obftruil^ 
m»fa,  .„d  kcw.,  .jr„  i„ 

i»'n  h.igh,  Tl,. 

bdirs.  The  flowers  are  white  ;  the  berries  black  and 
Ihining.  It  appears  to  poffefs  the  deleterious  giialicie.i 
ol  the  other  mghtfliades  in  a  very  hiah  deoree  sFh 
the  fmell  of  the  plant  is  faid  to  Lufe  fle.r’'SreT 
ries  aie  equally  poifonous  with  the  leaves  ;  caufin?  car 
rWg/a  and  dednum,  and  violent  diftortions  of  the  limbi 
m  children.  Mr  Getaker  in  1 757  recommended  its  in! 
und  life  in  o.d  fores,  in  Icroftilous  and  cancerous  ulcers 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  dropfies.  He  favs  that 
gram  infu  ed  in  an  ounce  of  water  fometimes  Frotced " 
coiiriderable  elfeift  ;  that  in  the  dofe  of  two  nr  .K 
grains  it  fcldom  ‘ailed  to  evacuate  tlie  firft  paftages  to  in^ 
creafe  very  fenfibly  the  difeharges  by  the  fein^an’d 
neys  and  fometimes  to  occafion  head/ch,  drowllneft  dd' 
dinefs,  and  dimnefs  of  light.  Mr  Broomfield  declaref 
that  in  cafes  in  whreli  he  tried  this  folanum,  they  were 
much  aggravated  by  ,t ;  and  that  in  one  cafe  in  the 
dofe  of  one  gram  it  proved  mortal  to  one  of  his  pa 
tiLiits  ;  therciore  he  contends  its  ule  is  prejudicial  'I'h;. 
opinion  feems  taeuly  to  be  confirmed,  asF't  is  now 
ver  given  internally.  In  ancient  times  it  w-as  employ 
ed  '^xteraaUy  as  a  difcutient  and  anodyne  in  fome  cutl 
neous  aflFcaions,  tumefadions  of  the  ^nds,  ulcers  !nd 
diforders  of  the  eyes.  The /o/anum  tigrwn  ,  rZ  'Z  I 
native  oi  the  Weft  Indies,  k  called  by  X  ’ 

fft'Xha/itTsd  .f  any  deleterLs  qua- 

i  t;,  that  It  IS  daily  ferved  up  at  table  as  greens  or  foin. 

iidge.  It  has  an  agreeable  bitter  tarte.  '  ^ 

3.  Lycoperfuum,  the  love-apple,  or  tomato,  cultivated 
n.  gardens  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  in  all  tri 

'  picsl 
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Sclai  «m  pical  countries.  I'lie  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  the  leaves 

I'  -  pinnated,  oval,  pointed,  and  deeply  divided.  'I  he  flowers 

,  are  on  fimple  .'  they  are  fmall  and  yellow.  The 

berry  is  of  the  fize  of  a  plum;  they  are  fmooth, 
Alining,  foft ;  and  are  either  of  a  yellow  or  reddilh  co¬ 
lour.  The  tomato  is  in  daily  ufe  ;  being  either  boiled 
in  foups  or  broths,  or  fervcd  up  boiled  as  garniflies  to 
*riic3ts» 

4  Melongena,  the  egg-plant,  or  vegetable  eeg.^  This 
IS  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens,  particularly  In  Jamaica.  It 
feldoin  rifes  above  a  foot  in  height.  Ihe  llalk  is  hei- 
baeeons  and  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  oval^  and  downy  ;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  bine  ;  the  fruit  Is  as  big,  and  very 
like,  the  egg  of  a  goofe.  It  is  often  ufed  boiled  as  a 
vegetable  along  with  animal  food  or  butter,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  aphrodifiac  and  to  cure  flerility. 

5.  Longurn,  This  plant  is  alfo  herbaceous,  but  grows 
much  ranker  than  the  foregoing.  The  flowers  are  blue; 
and  the  fruit  is  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  propor- 
tionally  thick.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  at  table  as  the 

egg-plant.  ^  _ 

6.  Tuherofum,  the  common  potato.  See  Potato. 
SOLAR,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Sun. 
SoL/iR-SWs.  See  AsTRONOMY-/n(/«v. 

SOLDAN.  See  Sultan. 

SOLDANELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  elafs  of  pentanJrh,  and  order  of  mono- 
vyrtia;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem_  arranged  under  the 
zifl.  order,  i'-ew.  The  corolla  is  eampanulated  ;  the 
border  being  very  finely  cut  into  a  great  many  feg- 
ments.  The  capfule  is  unilocular,  and  its  apex  poly- 

dentate.  . 

SOLDER,  SoDDER,  or  Soder,  a  metallic  or  mineral 
compofitiou  ufed  in  foldering  or  joining  together  other 

metals.  •  r-r 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  bilmuth, 

and  lead  ;  ufually  obferving,  that  in  the  eompofition 
there  be  fomc  ot  the  metal  that  is  to  be  foldercd  mixed 
with  fome  higher  and  finer  metals.  Goldfmiths  ufually 
make  four  kinds  of  folder,  viz.  folder  of  eight,  where 
to  feven  parts  of  filver  there  is  one  of  brafs  or  copper  ; 
folder  of  fix,  where  only  a  fixth  part  is.  copper ;  folder 
of  four,  and  folder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  eop- 
per  in  the  folder  that  makes  ralfed  plate  come  always 
cheaper  than  flat. 

As  mixtures  of  gold  with  a  little  copper  are  found  . 
to  melt  with  lefs  heat  than  pure  gold  itfelf,  thefe  mix¬ 
tures  ferve  as  folders  for  gold  :  two  pieces  of  fine  gold 
are  foldered  by  gold  that  has  a  fmall  admixture  of  eop- 
per ;  and  gold  alloyed  with  copper  Is  foldered  by  fueh 
as  is  alloyed  with  more  copper  ;  the^  workmen  add  a 
little  filver  as  well  as  copper,  and  vary  the  proportions 
of  the  two  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  the  colour  of 
the  folder  eorrefpond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  of  the 
piece.  A.  mixture  of  gold  and  copper  is  alfo  a  folder 
for  fine  copper,  as  well  as  for  fine  old.  Gold  being 
particularly  difpofed  to  unite  with  iron,  proves  an  ex¬ 
cellent  folder  for  the  finer  kinds  of  iron  and  fieel  inftru- 
ment^. 

The  folder  ufed  by  plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds 
of  lead  to  one  of  block  tin.  Its  goodnefs  is  tried  by 
melting  it,  and  pouring  the  bignefs  ot  a  crown-pieee  on 
a  table  ;  for,  if  good,  there  will  arife  little  bright  fhining 
liars  therein.  ITe  folder  for  copper  is  made  like  that 
of  the  plumbers  j  only  with  copper  and  tin ;  and  for 


very  nice  works,  Inftead  of  tin,  they  Ibmctimes  ufe  a  Solderlr 
quantity  of  filver.  Solder  for  tin  is  made  of  two-thirds 
of  tin  and  one  of. lead,  or  of  equal  parts  of  each  ;  but 
where  the  work  is  any  thing  delicate,  as  in  organ  pipes, 
where  the  jnndlure  is  fcaree  difcernible,  it  is  made  of 
one  part  of  bifmuth  and  three  parts  of  pewTer.  I'he 
pew'terers  ufe  a  kind  of  folder  made  with  two  parts  of 
tin  and  one  of  bilmutl/;  this  eompofition  melts  with  the 
leaft  heat  of  any  of  the  folders. 

Silver  folder  is  that  which  is  made  of  two  parts  of 
filver  and  one  of  brafs,  ^nd  ufed  in  folder  ing  thofe  me¬ 
tals.  Spelter  folder  is  made  of  one  part  of  brafs  and 
two'of  Ipelter  or  zine,  and  Is  ufed  by  the  braziers  and 
copperfmiths  for  foldering  brafs,  copper,  and  iron.  This 
folder  is  improved  by  adding  to  each  ounce  of  it  one 
pennyweight  of  filver  ;  but  as  it  docs  not  melt  without 
a  eonfiderable  degree  of  heat,  it  cannot  be  ufed  when 
it  Is  ineor.venient  to  heat  the  work  red-hot ;  in  which 
cafe  copper  and  brafs  are  foldered  with  filver. 

r hough  fpelter  folder  be  much  cheaper  than  filver- 
folder,  yet  workmen  in  many  eafes  prefer  the  latter. 

And  Mr  Boyle  informs  us,  that  he  has  iound  it  to  nm 
with  fo  moderate  a  heat,  as  not  much  to  endanger  the 
melting  of  the  delicate  parts  of  the  work  to  be  loldered; 
and  if  well  made,  this  filver  folder  will  lie  even  upon  the 
ordinary  kind  itfelf ;  and  fo  fill  up  thofe  little  cavities 
that  may  thar.ee  to  be  left  in  the  firft  operation,  w’hieh 
is  ,not  eafiiy  done  without  a  folder  more  eafily  fufible  . 
than  the  firfl  made  ufe  of.  As  to  iron,  it  is  fufficient 
that  it  be  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  th(j,two  extremities, 
in  this  llate,  be  hammered  together ;  by  which  means 
they  become  incorporated  one  with  the  other. 

SOLDERING,  the  joining  and  faftening  together  of 
two  pieces  of  the  fame  metal,  or  of  two  different  metals, 
by  the  fufion  and  application  of  fome  metallic  combofi- 
tion  on  the  extrerrities  of  the  metals  to  be  joined  * 

To  folder  upon  filver,  brafs,  or  iron  ;  Take  filver, 
five  pennyweights  ;  brafs,  four  pennyweights  ;  melt 
them  to  : ether  for  foft  folder,  which  runs  fooneft.  Take 
filver,  five  pennyweights;  copper,  three  pennyweights; 
melt  them  together  for  hard  folder.  Beat  the  folder 
thin,  and  lay  it  on  the  place  to  be  foldered,  which  mnfl 
be  firll  fitted  and  bodnd  together  with  Vvure  as  oeeafion 
requires  ;  then  take  borax  in  powder,  and  temper  It 
like  pap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting  it  dry  ; 
thtn  cover  it  with  live  eoals,  and  blow,  and  it  will 
run  immediately  ;  take  it  prefently  out  of  the  fire,  and 
It  is  done.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  any  thing  is  to 
be  foldered  in  two  places,  which  cannot  well  be  done  at 
one  time,  you  mull  firft  folder  with  the  harder  folder, 
and  then  with  the  foft  ;  for  if  it  be  firft  done  with  the 
foft,  it  will  unfolder  again  before  the  other  is  faftened. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  you  would  not  have  your 
folder  run  about  the  piece  that  Is  to  be  foldered,  you 
muft  rub  fuch  places  over  with  chalk — In  the  foldering 
either  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  or  either  of  the  metals 
above  mentioned,  there  is  generally  ufed  borax  in  pow¬ 
der,  and  fometimes  rofin.  As  to  iron,  ic  is  luffieient 
that  it  be  heated  r^d-hot,  and  the  two  extremities  thus 
hammered  together,  by  which  means  they  will  become 
incorporated  with  each  other.  For  the  finer  kinds  of 
iron  and  fteel  irftruments,  however,  gold  proves  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lolder.  .  This  metal  will  diflblve  twice  or  thrice 
its  weight  of  iron  in  a  degree  of  heat  very  far  lefs  than 
that  in  .which  iron  itfelf  melts  ;  hence  if  a  fmall  plate  of 

gold  , 


SOL  I  s 

Sol  *i<T  gold  13  wrnpped  round  the  parts  to  be  joined,  and  af- 
S  kn  terwards  melted  by  a  blow-pipe,  it  ilrongly  unites  the 
j  pieces  together  without  any  injury  to  the  inllrument, 
however  delicate. 

SOLDIER,  a  military  man  lifted  to  ferve  a  prince 
or  ftate  in  confideration  of  a  certain  daily  pay. 

SoLDiER-Crab,  See  Cancer 

Frejh  Water  Soldier,  See ^Stratiote s. 

SOLE,  in  tlie  manege,  a  fort  of  horn' under  a  horfe’s 
foot,  which  is  much  more  tender- than  the  other  horn  that 
encomprdfes  the  loot,  and  by  rcafon  of  its  hardneis  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  horn  or  hoof. 

Sole,  in  ichthyolog}^  See.pLEURONECTEs. 

-SOLE A.  See  Sandal  and  Shoe. 

SOLECISM,  in  grammar,  a  falfe  manner  fpeak- 
ing,  contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  grammar,  either  in  rcfpedl 
of  dcclenfion,  conjugst^^^^j  fyntax. — The  word  is 

Greek,  derived  From  the  6V/,  a  people  of 

Attica,  who  being  tranlplanted  to  Crlicia,  loll  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  tlicir  ancient  tongue,  and  became  ridiculous 
to  the  Athenians  for  the  improprieties  into  which  they 
fell. 

SOLEMN,  fomething  performed  with  much  pomp, 
ceremony,  and  expeiice.  Thus  \\e  fay,  folemn  feafts, 
folemn  funerals,  folemn  games,  &c.— In  hw, /o/e^?ri  fig'- 
nines  fomething  authentic,  or  what  is  clothed  in  all  its 
formalities. 

SOLEN,  RAZOR-SHEATH,  ov  Krifc-hunJle  Shell ;  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  clafs  ot  and  order  of 

iejlacea.  The  animal  is  an  afeidia.  The  fhell  is  bivalve, 
oblong,  and  opening  at  both  Tides:  the  hlng;c  lias  a  tooth 
fliaped  like  an  awl,  bent  back,  often  double,  not  inlert- 
ed  into  the  oppofite  0  ell  ;  tlie  rim  at  the  Tides  fome- 
what  worn  away,  and  has  a  liorny  cartilaginous  hinge. 
There  are  23  fpecies.  Three  of  them,  viz.  the  filiqiia, 
vagina,  and  enils,  are  found  on  the  BritiOi  coafts,  and 
lurk  in  the  fand  near  the  low- water  mark  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  dirtdlion.  When  in  want  of  food  they  elevate 
one  end  a  little  above  the  fiirFacc,  and  protrude  their 
bodies  far  out  of  the  flielL  On  the  approach  of  dan¬ 
ger  they  dart  deep  into  the  fand,  fometimes  two  feet  af 
leaft.  Their  place  is  known  by  a  fmall  dimple  on  the 
furface.  Sometimes  they  are  dug  out  with  a  (hovel ;  at 
other  times  tliey  are  taken  by  ftriking  a  barbed  dart 
fuddenly  into  them.  When  the  fca  is  down,  theie  fib 
ufinlly  run  deep  into  the  fand  ;  and  to  bring  them  up, 
the  common  cuftom  is  to  throw  a  little  fait  into  the 
holes,  on  which  the  fidi  ralfes  itfelf,  and  in  a  few  mi. 
nutes  appears  at  the  mouth  or  its  hole.  When  half  the 
fhell  is  difeovered,  the  fifherman  has  n!)thing  more  to 
,do  than  to  take  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers  and  draw  it 
out  :  but  he  mull  be  cautious  not  to  lofe  the  occalion, 
for  the  creature  does  not  continue  a  moment  in  that 
ftate  ;  and  if  by  any  means  the  fiftierman  has  touched 
it,  and  let  it  flip  away,  it  is  gone  for  ever  ;  for  it  will 
not  be  decoyed  again  out  of  its  hole  by  fait  ;  fo  that 
there  is  then  uo  way  of  getting  it  but  by  digging  un¬ 
der  it,  and  throwing  it  up  with  the  fand.  The  ffti  has 
two  pipes,  each  compofed  of  four  or  five  rings  or  por¬ 
tions  of:  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  unequal  lengths,  jdined 
one  to  another  ;  Tad  the  places  wTere  they  join  arc 
marked  by  a  number  of  fine  llreaks  or  rays.  Now  the 
veafon  wdiy  the  fait  makes  thefe  creatures  come  up  out 
of  their  holes,  is,  that  it  gives  them  violent  pain,  and 
even  corrodes  thefe  pipes.  Tfiis  is  fomewhat  ftrange, 
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as  the  cicature  i^  nonriftied  by  means  of  fait-water;  but 
it  is  very  evident,  that  If  a  little  fait  be  ftrewed  upon 
thefe  pipes  in  a  fifti  taken  out  of  its  habitation,  it  will 
corrode  the  joinings  ol  the  rings,  and  often  make  one 
or  more  joints  drop  off :  the  creature,  to  avoid  this  mif- 
chie^  arifes  out  of  its  hole,  and  throws  off  the  fait,  and 
then  retires  back  again.  The  ufe  of  thefe  pipes  to  the 
animal  is  the  fame  with  that  of  many  other  pipes  of  a 
like  kind  in  .other  fhell-fhh  ;  they  all  ferve  to  take  ia 
waster :  they  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  outer 
membrane  of  tlie  ftfti,  and  ferve  indifferently  for  taking 
ill  jnd  thr^'wiiig  out  the  water,  one  receiving,  and  the 
oth.er  difchargiiig  it,  and  either,  atifweniig  equally  well 
to,  their  piirpofe.  Animal  AIotjon. 

This  filb  was  ufed  as  food  by  the  ancients ;  and 
Athenneus,  from  Sophron,  fpeaks  of  It  as  a  great  de¬ 
licacy,  arid  particularly  grateful  to  widows.  It  is  often 
ufed  as  food  at  prelent,  and  is  brought  up  to  table  fried 
ill  eggs. 

SOLEURE,  a  canton  of  Swifferland,  wbich  holds 
the  I  ith  rank  in  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  into  wbich 
It  was  admitted  in  the  year  1481.  It  ftretches  partly 
through  tlie  plain,  and  partly  along  the  chains  of  the 
Jura,  and  contains  about  50>ojo  inhabitants.  It  is  35 
miles  ill  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  35  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  Idie  foil  for  the  moft  part  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile  in  corn  ;  and  the  diftrRfs  within  the  Jura 
abound  in  excellent  paftures.  The  trade  both  of  the 
towm  and  canton  is  of  little  value,  although  they  'are 
very  commodioufly  fituated  for  an  extenfive  commerce. 
It  is  divided  into  1 1  baihw'icks,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  all  Roman  Catholics  except  thofe  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Biickegbcrg,  who  profefs  the  reformed  religion.  The 
fovereign  power  refides  in  the  great  council,  which, 
comprifing  the  fenate  or  little  council  of  36;  confifts  of 
10  2  members,  cliofen  by  the  fenate  in  equal  proportions 
from  the  1 1  tribes  or  companies  into  w'hich  the  ancient 
burghers  are  diftributed  ;  and,  owing  to  the  diftindlion 
betwx'cn  the  ancient  and  the  new  burghers  (the  former 
confilliiig  of  only  85  families)  the  government  is  a  com¬ 
plete  ariftocracy. 

Solkure,  an  ancient  and  extremely  neat  town  of 
Swiiferland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  fame  name.  It 
contains  about  4000  Inhabitants,  and  is  plcafantly  feat- 
ed  on  the  Aar,  which  here  expands  Into  a  noble  river. 
Among  the  moft  remarkable  objetls  of  curiofity  in  this 
town  is  the  new'  church  of  St  Urs,  w'hich  w'as  begun 
In  1762  and/hnifiied  In  1772.  It  is  a  noble  edifice  of 
a  whitifti  grey  flone,  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  quar¬ 
ries,  which  admits  a  polillr,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  rude  mar¬ 
ble.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian,  the  upper  of  the  Compofite  order.  The  facade, 
which  Confifts  of  a  portico,  fiirmounted  by  an  elegant 
tow^er,  prefents  Itfeli  finely  at  the  extremity  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftreet.  It  coft  at  leaft  L.  Bo,ooo,  a  confiderable 
fum  for  fuch  a  fmall  republic,  whofe  revenue  fcarcely 
exceeds  .L.  12,000  a  year.  Soleure  is  furroiinded  by 
regular  flone  fortiheations,  and  is  20  miles  north  north- 
eaft  of  Bern,  27  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Bafle,  and'45 
ofZurich.  £.  Long.  7.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  15. 

SOLFAING,  ill  mufic,  the  naming  or  pronouncing 
the  feveral  notes  of  a  fohg  by  the  fyllables  w/,  re,  mi^fa^ 
fol-i  &€.  in  learning  to  fing  it. 

Of  the  feven  notes  in  the  French  fcale  re,  mt,fay 
foly  only  four  are  ufed  among  us  in  Tinging,  as 


Soleure, 

Solfai'ig, 

- # 
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.  their  office  is  pnncipa'ly,  in  fimrirg, 
applying  them  to  every  note  of  the  fcale,  it  may 
not  only  be  pronounced  with  moi*e  eafe,  but  chiefly 
tliat  Ijy  them  the  tones  and  feniitones  ot  the  natural 
fcale  may  be  better  marked  out  and  diltinguiihcd.  Thi^ 
defigii  is  obtained  by  tlie  four  fyilables  Jl,  fo/,  la,  mu 
^  'I’hus  from  ja  lo  Jhl  is  a  tone,  r.l'9  from  Jol  to  la,  and 

from  la  to  mi,  without  diflinguifliing  the  greater  or  lefs 
tone  ;  but  from  Ici  to  fa,  alio  from  mi  to  fa,  is  only' a 
iemitonc.  If  then  thefe  be  applied  in  this  ovAar,  fa,  fa  I, 
la,  fa,  fol,  la,  mi,  fa.  &c.  they  exprefs  the  natural  feries 
from  C  ;  and  if  that  be  repeated  to  a  ftcond  or  third 
oOifave,  we  fee  by  them  how  to  exprefs  all  the  different 
orders  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the' diatonic  fcale  ;  and 
ffill  above  mi  williUnd  /t^,  fol,  la,  and  below  it  the  fame 
inverted  lci,foi,  /i,  and  one  mi  is  always  diftant  from 
another  an  oclave  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of  the 
reft,  becaufe  after  mi  afcendiiig  come  always  fa,fol,  la, 
which  are  repeated  iiivertcdly  dcfcendlng. 

I'o  conceive  the  ufe  of  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  firft  thing  in  learning  to  fing,  is  to  make  one 
raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc¬ 
tave,  and  defeend  again  by  the  lame  ;  and  then  to  rife 
and  (all  by  greater  intervals  at  a  leap,  as  thirds  and 
fourths,  &c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  beginning  at  notes  of 
dffierent  pitch,  'f  ’hen  thofe  notes  are  reprefented  by 
lines  and  fpaces,  to  which  thefe  fyilables  are  applied, 
snd  the  learners  taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace 
thereby,  which  makes  what  we  call  folfaing  ;  the  ufe 
whereof  is,  that  while  they  are  learning  to  tune  the  de¬ 
grees  and  intervals  of  found  expreffed  by  notes  on  a  line 
or  fpace,  or  learning  a  fong  to  which  no  words  are  ap¬ 
plied,  they  may  not  only  do  it  the  better  by  means  of 
articulate  founds,  but  chiefly  that  by  knowing  the 
degrees  and  intervals  expreffed  by  thofe  fyilables,  they 
may  more  readily  know  the  places  of  the  femitones,  and 
the  true  diftance  of  the  notes.  See  the  article  Sing¬ 
ing. 

SOLFATEl^RA,  a  mountain  of  Italy  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro,  This  mountain 
appears  evidently  to  have  been  a  volcano  in  ancient 
times  ;  and  the  foil  is  yet  fo  hot,  that  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  there  in  making  alum  need  nothing  elfe  befides 
the  heat  of  the  ground  for  evaporating  their  liquids. 
Of  this  mountain  vve  have  the  following  account  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  “  Near  Attruni  (another  moun^ 
tain,  formerly  a  volcano  likewife)  rifes  the  Solfaterra, 
which  not  only  retains  its  cone  and  crater,  but  much 
of  its  former  heat.  In  the  plain  within  the  crater, 
fmoke  iffues  from  many  parts,  as  alfo  from  its  fides  : 
here,  by  means  of  ftonea  and  tiles  heaped  over  the  cre¬ 
vices,  through  which  the  fmoke  paffes,  they  collect  In 
an  aukvvard  manner  what  they  call  fale  armoniaco ; 
and  from  the  fand  of  the  plain  they  extradft  iulphur  and 
alum.  This  fpot,  well  attended  to,  might  certainly 
produce  a  good  revenue,  whereas  I  doubt  if  they  have 
lutherto  ever  cleared  L.  200  a- year  by  it.  The  hollow 


found  produced  by  throwing  a  heavy  ftone  on  the  plain  Solfaterra 
of  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra,  feems  to  indicate  that  it  1) 
is  fiipported  by  a  fort  of  arched  natural  vault ;  and  one 
is  induced  to  think  that  there  is  a  pool  of  water  be- 
neath  this  vault  ( which  boils  by  the  heat  of  a  fiibter- 
raneous  Are  ftill  deeper),  by  the  very  moift  fleam  that 
iffues  from  the  cracks  in  the  plain  of  the  Solfaterra, 
which,  like  that  of  boiling  water,  runs  off  a  fword  or 
knife,  prefented  to  it,  in  great  drops.  On  the  outfide, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Solfaterra,  towards 
the  lake  of  Agpano,  water  ruffes  out  of  the  rocks  fo 
hot  as  to  raile  the  qulckfilver  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  to  the  degree  of  boiling  water  (a)  ;  a  fadl  of 
which  I  was  myielf  an  eye-witnefs.  This  place,  well 
worthy  the  obfervation  of  the  curious,  has  been  taken 
little  notice  of;  it  is  called  the  PiJcriirdU,  The  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Naples  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
this  water  ;  and  make  much  of  it  in  all  cutaneous  dif- 
orders,  as  well  as  for  another  diforder  that  prevails  here. 

It  feems  to  be  impiregnated  chiefly  with  fulplmr  and 
alum.  When  you  approach  your  ear  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Pifciarelli,  from  whence  this  water  ouzes,  you  hear 
a  horrid  boiling  noife,  which  feems  to  proceed  from 
the  huge  cauldron  that  may  be  fuppofeJ  to  be  under 
the  plain  of  the  Solfaterra.  On  the  other  fide  ©f  the 
Solfaterra,  next  the  fea,  there  is  a  rock  which  has  com¬ 
municated  w  ith  the  fea,  till  part  of  it  was  cut  away  to 
make  the  road  to  Piizzole;  this  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
fidcrable  lava,  that  ran  from  the  Solfaterra  when  it  was 
an  adlive  volcano.  Under  this  rock  of  lava,  which  i» 
more  than  70  feet  high,  there  is  a  llratum  of  pumice 
and  affes.  This  ancient  lava  is  about  a  quarter  of^  a 
mile  broad;  you  meet  with  it  abruptly  before  you  come 
in  fight  of  Puzzole,  and  it  finiff  es  as  abruptly  within 
about  100  paces  of  the  town.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  Solfaterra  wzs  Forum  Vulcani;  a  ftrong  proof  of  its 
origin  from  fubterraneous  lire.  I’he  degree  of  heat 
that  the  Solfaterra  has  preferved  for  fo  many  ages, 
feems  to  have  calcined  the  Hones  upon  its  cone  and  in 
its  crater,  as  they  arc  veiy  white  and  crumble  eafily  in 
the  hotteft  parts.  See  Chemistry,  11°  656. 

SOLICITOR,  a  perfon  employed  to  take  care  of 
and  manage  fuits  depending  in  the  courts  of  law  or 
equity.  Solicitors  are  within  the  ftatute  to  be  fw^orn, 
and  admitted  by  the  judges,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  pradlife  in  our  courts,  in  like  manner  as  attorneys. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  officer  of  the  law,  next  to  the 
attorney^-general,  who  is  ftyled  the  king’s  folicitor-ge- 
neral  ;  wdio  holds  his  office  by  patent  during  the  king’s 
pleaiure,  has  the  care  and  concern  of  managing  the 
king’s  affairs,  and  has  fees  for  pleadmg,  befides  other 
fees  ariling  by  patents,  &c.  He  attends  on  the  privy- 
council;  and  the  attorney-general  and  lie  w^ere  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  officers  of  the  exchequer ;  they 
have  their  audience,  and  come  within  the  bar  in  all 
other  courts. 

SOLID,  in  philofophy,  a  body  whofe  parts  are  fo 

firmly 


(a)  “  I  have  remarked,  that  after  a  great  fall  of  rain,  the  degree  of  heat  in  this  water  is  much  lefs; 
whicli  will  account  for  what  Padre  1  orre  lays  (in  his  book,  intitled  tt  Phenomenes  du  Vejuve),  that 

Tvheii  he  tried  it  in  company  with  Monfieur  de  la  Condamine,  the  degree  of  heat,  upon  Reaumur’s  thermo¬ 
meter,  was  68^. 


6olH« 


fiolidiff 
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fi.mly  conneaed  together,  as  not  eafily  to  give  way  or  tiplying  either  the  whole  bafe  into  a 


y  -  -  - /  -  - -  j  %,KJ  \Jf 

flip  from  each  other;  in  which  fenfe  foitd  ftands  oppofed 
_  to Jluid, 

Geometricians  define  a  folid  to  be  the  third  fpecics 
of  magnitude,  or  that  which  has  three  dimenfions,  viz. 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  or  depth. 

Solids  are  commonly  divided  into  reouiar  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  The  regular  folids  are  thofe  terminated  by  regular 
and  equal  planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number,  viz.  the 
tetrahedron,  which  conlifls  of  four  equal  triangles  ;  the 
cube  or  hexahedron,  of  fix  equal  fquares ;  the  od^ahc- 
dron,  of  eight  equal  triangles ;  the  dodecahedron,  of 
twelve;  and  the  icofihedron,  of  twenty  equal  triangles. 

The  irregular  folids  are  almoft  infinite,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  fuch  as  do  not  come  under  the  definition  of  re¬ 
gular  folids  ;  as  the  fphere,  cylinder,  cone,  parallelo¬ 
gram,  prifm,  parallelopiped,  &c. 

Solids,  in  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  ligaments,  mem¬ 
branes,  mufcles,  nerves  and  vefTels,  'See. 

The  folid  parts  of  the  body,  though  equally  compo- 
fed  of  veflels,  arc  different  with  regard  to  their  confid¬ 
ence  ;  fome  being  hard  and  others  foft.  The  hard,  as 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  give  firmriefs  and  attitude  to 
the  body,  and  fuftain  the  other  parts  :  the  foft  parts, 
either  alone  or  together  with  the  hard,  ferve  to  execute 
the  animal  fundions.  See  Anatomy, 

SOLID  AGO,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  plants  be* 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  fyngene/ia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamta  fuperjlua  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ranging 
under  the  49^^^  order,  Compofit^e.  The  receptacle  is  na¬ 
ked  ;  the  pappus  fimple ;  the  radii  are  commonly  five  ; 
the  fcales  of  the  calyx  are  imbricated  and  curved  inward. 
There  are  14  fpecies  ;  fempervirens,  canadenfis,  altifTi- 
rna,  laterifiora,  bicolor,  lanceolata,  coefia,  mexicana,  flex- 
icauhs,  latifolia,  virgaurea,  minuta,  rigida,  noveboracen- 
fis.  ^  Among  thefe  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  the  virgaurea^  or  golden  rod,  which 
grows  frequently  in  rough  mountainous  paftures  and 
woods.  1  he  ftems  are  branched,  and  vary  from  fix 
inches  to  five  feet  high,  but  then*  common  height  is 
about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  a  little  hard  and  rough 
to  the  touch  ;  the  lower  ones  oval-lanceolate,  generally 
a  little  ferrated  and  fnpported  on  footflalks  ;  thofe  on 
the  flalks  are  elliptical;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
grow  in  fpikes  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves  ;  the  fcales  of 
the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  of  unequal  length,  and  of  a 
pale  green  colour ;  the  female  florets  in  the  rays  are 
from  five  to  eight  in  number;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  the  dife  from  ten  to  twelve.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies  called  c'amhrica  to  be  found  on  rocks  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  high. 

SOLIDITY,  that  property  of  matter,  or  body,  by 
which  it  excludes  all  other  bodies  from  the  place  which 
itfelf  poflefles;  and  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  two  bodies  could  poflefs  one  and  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time,  it  follows,  that  the  foftefl  bodies  arc 
equally  folid  with  the  hardeft.  See  Metaphysics, 
n°44.  173.  &c. 

Amon?  geometricians,  the  folldity  of  a  body  denotes 
the  quantity  or  fpace  contained  in  it,  and  is  called  alfo 
Its  folid  content. 

_  The  folidity  of  a  cube,  prifm,  cylinder,  or  parallelo- 
piped,  IS  had  by  multiplying  its  bafis  into  its  heidit. 

^  vr  pyramid  or  cone  is  had  by  mul- 
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third  part  of  Soliloquy, 


the  height,  or  the  whole  height  into  a  third  part  of  the 
bafe, 

bOI..ILOQIJY,  a  reafoning  or  difcoiirfe  which  a 
man  holds  with  himfelf;  or,  more  properlv,  according 
to  1  apiaf,  it  is  a  difcourfe  by  way  of  anfwer  to  a  quef- 
tion  that  a  man  propofes  to  himfelf. 

Soliloquies  are  become  very  common  on  the  mo- 
deni  flage;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  inartificial,  or 
more  unnatural,  than  an  actor’s  making  long  fpeechea 
to  himfelf,  to  convey  liis  intentions  to  the  audience. 
Where  fuch  difeoveries  are  neceflary  to  be  made,  the 
poet  Ihould  rather  take  care  to  give  the  dramatic  per- 
fons  fuch  confidants  as  may  neceflarily  fhare  their  in- 
mofl  thoughts  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  more  na¬ 
turally  conveyed  to  the  audience  ;  yet  even  this  is  a 
fhift  which  an  accurate  poet  would  not  have  occafion 
for.  The  following  line?  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
concerning  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  fohloquies  deferve**  at¬ 
tention  : 

Soliloquies  had  need  be  very  few. 

Extremely  fhort,  and  fpoke  in  paflion  too. 

Our  lovers  talking  to  themfelves,  for  want 
Of  others,  make  the  pit  their  confidant; 

Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yet,  if  thus 
They  trull  a  friend,  only  to  tell  it  us. 

.  SO  LIMAN  ir.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  furnamed 
the  Magnificent y  was  the  only  fon  of  Selim  T.  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  1520.  He  was  educated  in  a  manner  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  the  Ottoman  pinces  in  general;  for  he 
was  inftrua:ed  in  the  maxims  of  politics  and  the  fecrets 
of  government.  He  began  his  reign  by  reftoring  thofe 
perlons  their  pofleflions  whom  his  father  had  uniuftly 
plundered.  He  re-eflablifhed  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
bunals,  which  was  almoft  annihilated,  and  bellowed  the 
government  of  provinces  upon  none  but  perfons  of 
wealth  and  probity :  “  I  woWd  have  my  viceroys  (he 
ufed  to  fay)  refemble  thofe  rivers  that  fertilize  the 
fields  through  which  they  pafs,  not  thofe  torrents  which 
fvveep  every  thing  before  them.’’ 

After  concluding  a  truce  with  Ifmacl  Sophy  of  Per- 
fia,  and  fubduing  Gozeli  Bey,  who  had  raifed  a  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  ajainft  Europe.  Bel¬ 
grade  was  taken  in  1521,  and  Rhodes  fell  into  his 
hands  the  year  following,  after  an  obflinate  and  enthu- 
fia^c  defence.  In  1526  he  defeated  and  flew  the  kin<r 
of  Hungary  in  the  famous  battle  of  Mohatz.  Three 
years  a  Her  he  conquered  f3uda,  and  immediately  laid 
fiege  to  Vienna  itfelf.  But  after  continuing  20  days 
before  that  city,  and  aflaulting*  it  20  times,  he  was  obli- 
ged  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  8o,oco  men.  Some  time 
after  he  was  defeated  by  the  Perfians,  and  difappointed 
m  his  hopes  of  taking  Malta.  He  fucceeded,  however, 
in  difpoircfling  the  Genoefe  of  Chio,  an  illand  which 
had  belonged  to  that  republic  for  more  than  200 
years. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  76,  while  he  was  beficgiiig  Si- 
geth,  a  town  in  Hungary,  on  the  ^  Augiifl  1  c66. 

^  He  was  a  prince  of  the  flriaefl  probity,  a  lover  of  juV- 
tice,  and  vigorous  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but  he  tar- 
nifhed  all  his  glory  by  the  cruelty  of  his  difpofition 
After  the  battle  of  Mohatz  he  ordered  1500  prifonersi 
moll  of  them  gentlemen,  to  be  ranged  in  a  circle,  and 
beheaded  in  prefence  of  his  whole  army.  ^  ' 

4  G*  Soliraan 
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SoKpuga  Soliinan  thought  nothing  Impofiible  which  he  com¬ 
il  manded  :  A  general  having  received  orders  to  throw  a 
S^mon.  i^ridge  over  the  Drave,  wrote  him,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible?  The  fultan  fent  him  a  long  band  of  linen  with 
thefe  words  written  on  it ;  The  emperor  Soliman, 
thy  mafter,  orders  thee  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Drave 
in  fpite  of  the  difficulties  thou  mayeft  meet  with.  He 
informs  thee  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  bridge  be  not 
hnifhed  upon  his  arrival,  he  will  hang  thee  with  the 
very  linen  which  informs  thee  of  his  will.” 

SOLIPUGA,  or  SoLiFUGA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  fmall  venomous  iiifedl 
of  the"  fpider-kind,  called  by  the  Greeks  heltocentrosj 
both  woj'ds  fignifying  an  animal  which  flings  mofl  in 
the  country,  and  feafons  where  the  fun  is  moll  hot. 
Solinus  makes  this  creature  peculiar  to  Sardinia  ;  but 
tills  is  contrary  to  all  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  is  common  in  Africa  and  fome  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Almoll  all  the  hot  countries  produce  this  veno¬ 
mous  little  creature.  It  lies  under  the  fand  to  feize 
other  Infeds  as  they  go  by  ;  and  if  it  meet  with  any 
uncovered  part  of  a  man,  produces  a  wound  which 
proves  very  painFul;  it  is  laid  that  the  bite  is  abfolutely 
mortal,  but  probably  this  is  not  true.  Solinus  writes 
the  word  folifu^Oy  and  fo  do  many  others,  erroneoufly 
deriving  the  name  from  the  notion  that  this  animal  flies 
from  the  fun’s  rays,  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  fand. 

SOLIS  (Antonio  de),  an  ingenious  Spanifh  writer, 
of  an  ancient  and  illuflrioiis  family,  born  at  Piacenza 
in  Old  Caflile,  in  1610.  He  was  intended  for  the 
law  ;  but  his  inclination  toward  poetry  prevailed,^  and 
he  cultivated  it  with  great  fuccefs.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
made  him  one  of  his  fccretarles  ;  and  after  his  death 
the  queen  regent  appointed  him  hilloriographer  of  the 
Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  and  honour  ;  his  Hillory 
i)f  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico  fhows  that  (he  could  not 
have  named  a  filter  perfon.  He  is  better  known  by  this 
hiflory  at  lead  abroad,  than  by  his  poetry  and  dramatic 
writings,  though  in  thefe  he  was  alid  dilllnguifhed.  He 
turned  pricll  at  57  years  of  age,  and  died  in  1686. 

SOLITARY,  that  which  Is  remote  from  the  com¬ 
pany  or  commerce  of  others  of  the  fame  fpecles. 

SOLITA  RIES,  a  denomination  of  nuns  of  St  Peter 
of  rtlcaiitara,  inftituted  in  1676,  the  defign  of  which 
was  to  imitate  the  fevere  penitent  life  of  that  faint. 
Thus  they  are  to  keep  a  continual  filence,  never  to 
open  their  mouths  to  a  flranger  ;  to  employ  their  time 
wholly  in  fpiritual  exercifes,  and  leave  their  tempo¬ 
ral  concerns  to  a  number  of  maids,  who  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  fuperior  in  a  feparate  part  of  the  monadcry  ;  they 
always  go  bare-footed,  without  fandals  ;  gird  themfelves 
with  a  thick  cord,  and- wear  no  linen. 

SOLO;  in  the  Italian  muiic,  is  frequently  ufed  in 
pieces  confiding  ol  feveral  parts,  to  mark  thofe  that  aie 
to  perform  alone  ;  as  finuto  folo,  violtno  folo.  It  is  alio 
t]fcd  for  fe-natas  compofed  for  one  violin,  one  German 
dute,  or  other  indrument,  and  a  bafs  ;  thus  wt  fay, 
Curelirs  folos^  G^  miniamU  joJos^  8cc.  When  two  or  three 
parts  play  or  fing  feparately  from  the  grand  chorus, 
they  are  called  a  a  tre  foli^  &c.  Solo  is  fome- 

times  denoted  by  S» 

SOI.OMQN,  the  fon  of  David  king  of  Ifrael,.  re¬ 
nowned  in  Scripture  for  his  wildom,  riches,  and  magni¬ 
ficent  temple  and  other  buildings.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  fullfed  all  hia  former  glory  by  his  apodacy 


from  God ;  from  which  caufe  vengeance  was  denoun-  Solomon; 

ced  againft  his  houfe  and  nation.  He  died  about  97 5  . 

B.  C.  •  ^  luj 

Solomon’s  Seal,  in  botany  5  a  fpecies  of  Convalla- 

RIA. 

SOLON,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  was 
born  at  Salamis,  ot  Athenian  parents,  who  were  de- 
feended  from  Codrus.  His  father  leaving  little  patri¬ 
mony,  he  had  rccourfe  to  merchandife  for  his  fubfid- 
ence.  He  had,  however,  a  greater  third  after  know¬ 
ledge  and  fame  than  after  riches,  and  made  his  mercan- 
tile  voyages  fubfervient  to  the  Increaie  of  his  Intellec¬ 
tual  treafures.  He  very  early  cultivated  the  art  of  poe¬ 
try,  and  applied  hImfelF  to  the  dudy  of  moral  and  civil 
wlfdom.  When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long 
and  troublefome  war  with  the  Megarerifians,  for  the  le- 
covery  of  the  ille  of  Salamis,  prohibited  any  one,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  propofe  the  renewal  of  their  claim  to 
that  ifland,  Solon  thinking  the  prohibition  diffionourable 
to  the  date,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger  citizens  de- 
lirous  to  revive  the  war,  feigned  himfelf  mad,  and  took 
care  to  have  the  report  of  his  infaulty  fpread  thro*  the 
city.  In  tli^  mean  time  he  cpmpofed  an  elegy  adapted 
to  the  date  of  public  affairs,  which  he  committed  to 
memory.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  he  fallied 
forth  into  the  market-place  with  the  kind  of  cap  on  his 
head  which  was  commonly  worn  by  fick  perfons,  and,, 
afeending  the  herald’s  dand,  he  delivered,  to  a  nume¬ 
rous  crowd,  his  lamentation  for  the  defevtion  of  Sala¬ 
mis.  The  verfes  were  heard  with  general  applaufe  ; 
and  Plfidratus  feconded  his  advice,  and  urged  the 
people  to  renew  the  war.  The  decree  was  Immediately 
repealed  ;  the  claim  to  Salamis  was  refiimed  ;  and  the 
condu<d  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Solon  and  Pifif- 
tratus,  who,  by  means  of  a  dratagem,  defeated  the  Me- 
gareiifians,  and  recovered  Salamis. 

His  popularity  was  extended  through  Greece  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  fuccefsfnl  alliance  which  he  formed  among 
the  dates  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  Delplios  againd  the 
Clrrliasans-  When  dldenfions  had  arlfen  at  A  thens  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  creditois  and  their  poor  debtors,  Solon 
was  created  archon,  with  the  united  powers  of  fupreme 
legiflator  and  magldrate.  He  foon  redored  harmony 
between  the  rich  and  poor :  He  cancelled  the  debts 
which  had  proved  the  occafioii  of  fo  mucli  oppieffion  ; 
and  ordained  that  In  future  110  creditor  fnould  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  feize  the  body  of  the  debtor  for  his  fecurlty  :  Pie 
made  a  new  dldributlon  of  the  people,  Indituted  new 
courts  of  judicature,  and  framed  a  judicious  code  of 
law’s,  which  afterguards  became  the  bafis  of  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  in  Rome,  Among  his  criminal  laws 
are  many  wife  and  excellent  regulations  ;  but  the  code 
is  neceffarily  defeftive  with  refpc6l  to  thofe  principles 
wdiich  mud  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  of  pure  morality,  as  the  certain  foundatioUvS  of 
national  happinefs.  Two  of  them  In  partitular  were 
very’  exceptionable  ;  the  permiffion  of  a  voluntary  exile 
to  perfons  that  had  been  guilty  of  premeditated  mur¬ 
der,  and  the  appointment  of  a  lefs  fevere  puiiiihment 
for  a  rape  tlian  for  fedu6lion.  Thofe  who  wlffi  to  fee 
accurately  dated  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  laws 
of  Mofes,  of  Lycurgiis,  and  Solon,  may  confult  Prize 
Didertations  relative  to  Natural  and  Revealed  Religloa 
by  Teyler’s  Theological  Society,  Vol.  IX. 

The  interview  which  Solon  is  faid  to  have  had  with 
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Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  the  folid  remarks  of  the  fage 
Svmhreto.  furveying  the  monarch’s  wealth,  the  recolleaion  of 
thofe  remarks  by  Croefus  when  doomed  to  die,  and  the 
noble  conduA  of  Cyrus  on  that  occafion,  are  known  to 
every  fchoolboy*  Solon  died  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
about  the  8oth  year  of  his  age.  Statues  were  ereAed 
to  his  memory  both  at  Athens  and  Salamis.  His  thirft 
after  knowledge  continued  to  the  laft  ;  “  I  grow  old 
(faid  he)  learning  many  things.”  Among  the  apo¬ 
thegms  and  precepts  which  have  been  aferibed  to  So¬ 
lon,  are  the  following  ;  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that 
entangle  the  weak,  but  are  broken  through  by  the 
ftrong.  He  who  has  learned  to  obey,  will  know  how  to 
command.  In  all  things  let  reafon  be  your  guide.  Li- 
iigcntly  contemplate  excellent  things.  In  every  thing 
that  you  do,  confider  the  end. 

SOLSTICE,  in  aftronomy,  that  time  when  the  fun 
is^  in  one  of  the  folftitial  points  ;  that  is,  when  he  is  at 
his  greatcll  diftance  from  the  equator;  thus  called  be- 
caufe^  he  then  appears  to  ftand  Hill,  and  not  to  change 
his  diftance  from  the  equator  for  fome  time ;  an  appear¬ 
ance  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  our  fphere,  and  which 
thofe  living  under  the  equator  are  ftrangers  to. 

The  folftices  are  two  in  each  year ;  the  seftival  or 
fummer  folftice,  and  the  hyemal  or  winter  folftice.  The 
fummer  folftice  is  when  the  fun  feems  to  deferibe  the 
tropic  of  cancer,  which  is  on  June  22.  when  he  makes 
the  longeft  day ;  the  winter  folftice  is  when  the  fun  en¬ 
ters  the  firft  degree,  or  feems  to  deferibe  the  tropic  of 
capricorn,  which  is  on  December  22.  when  he  makes 
the  fhorteft  day.  This  is  to  be  underftood  as  in  our 
northern  hemifphere  ;  for  in  the  fouthern,  the  fun’s  en- 
trance  into  capricorn  makes  the  fummer  folftice,  and 
that  into  cancer  the  winter  folftice.  The  two  points 
of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  the  fun’s  greateft  afeent  above 
the  equator,  and  his  defeent  below  it,  are  terjninated, 
are  called  the  JolJi'itlal points  y  and  a  circle,  fuppofed  to 
pafs  through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  thefe  points,  is 
pUed  the  foljlltial  colure.  The  fummer  folftitial  point  is 
in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  degree  of  cancer,  and  is 
called  the  irjlival  or  fummer  point ;  and  the  winter  fol¬ 
ftitial  point  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  degree  of  ca- 
pricorn,  and  is  called  the  ^ivinter  point.  Thek  two 
points  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

SOLUTION,  in  chemlftry,  denotes  an  intimate 
union  of  folid  with  fluid  bodies,  fo  as  to  form  a  tranf- 
parent  liquor.  See  Dissolution,  and  Index  to  Che¬ 
mistry. 

Solution  of  Metals.  See  Metals  [Solution  of). 

SOLVENT,  that  which  diftblves  a  folid  body  into  a 
tranfparent  fluid. 

SOLWAY  MOSS.  See  Moving  Moss. 
SOMBRERO,  the  name  of  an  uninhabited  ifland 
in  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  form  of  an  hat,  whence  the 
name  is  derived.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Nicobar  ifiands  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

W vnderful  Plant  of  Sombrero.,  is  a  ftrange  kind  of 
fenfitive  p^ant  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  fandy  bays 
and  in  fliallow  water.  It  appears  like  a  flender  ftraight 
ftick  ;  but  wken  you  attempt  to  touch  it,  immediatelv 
withdraws  itfelf  into  the  fand.  Mr  Miller  gives  an  ac- 
?hUofophkal<^OMn^.  of  it  in  his  defeription  of  Sumatra.  He  fays, 
rranf.^aionsih^  Malays  call  it  laUn  lout,  that  is,  fea  grafs,  He  iie- 
vo^.^xvai.  obferve  any  tentacula  y  hut,  after  many  unfuc- 

cefsiul  attempts,  drew  out  a  broken  piece  about  a  foot 
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long.  It  was  perfeAly  ftraight  and  uniform,  and  re-  Sntners, 
ftmbled  a  worm  drawn  over  a  knitting  needie.  When 
dry  it  appears  like  a  coral.  , 

SOMERS  I  John),  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
was  born  at  Worceiter  in  1652.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  afterw^ards  entered  himlelf  at  the  Middle- 
Temple,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  with  great  vi  '^our.  In 
1688  he  w^as  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  feven  bifnops  at 
their  trial,  and  argued  with  great  learning  a.nd  eloquence 
apainft  the  difpenfing  power.  In  the  convention  which 
met  by  the  prince  of  Orange’s  fummons,  January  22. 

1689,  he  reprefented  Worcefter ;  and  was  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  a  couterence 
with  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon  tlie  word  abdicated. 

Soon  after  the  accefhon  of  King  Will  am  and  Queen 
Mary  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  folicitor-general, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knightliood.  .  In  1692  he 
was  made  attorney-general,  and  in  169^  advanced  to 
the  poll  of  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England.  In 
1695  he  propofed  an  expedient  to  prevent  the  praAice 
of  clipping  the  coin.  In  1697  he  w’as  created  lord 
Somers,  baron  of  EvAham,  and  made  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor  ot  England.  In  the  beginning  of  i  700  he  was 
removed  from  his  poft  of  lord  chancellor,  and  the  year 
after  was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  wdiich  he  was  acquitted 
upon  trial  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  then  retired 
to  a  ftudious  courfe  of  life,  and  was  chofen  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1706  he  propofed  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  law  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  for  the  union  betw’’een  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1708  he  was  made  lord  prefident  of 
the  council;  from  which  poll  he  was  removed  in  1710, 
upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry.  In  the  latter  end  of 
Q^een  Anne’s  reign  his  lordlhip  grew  very  infirm  in 
his  health  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  reafon  that  he 
held  no  other  poft  than  a  feat  at  the  couiicil-table,  after 
the  acceflion  of  King  George  I.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
pleAic  fit  in  1716.  Mr  Addifon  has  drawn  his  cha- 
raAer  very  beautifully  in  the  Freeholder, 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  taking 
its  name  from  Somerton,  once  the  capital,  between  yo"’ 
and  5 1^27'  north  latitude,  and  between  25'  and  2^  59' 
weft  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w'eft  by  Devon- 
(hire,  on  the  fouth  by  Borfetfhire,  on  the  north  by 
Briftol  Channel  or  the  Severn  Sea,  011  the  north-caftby 
a  fmall  part  of  Gloucefterfhire,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Wik- 
ftiire.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  counties  in  England,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  68  miles’;  in 
breadth,  where  broadeft,  from  louth  to  north,  about 
47  ;  and  240  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  42 
hundreds,  111  which  are  3  cities,  32  market-towns,  1700 
villages,  3^5  P^riftiesof  which  132  are  vicarages,  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  1,000,000  of  acres,  and  about  300,000 
fouls.  It  fends  18  members  to  Parliament,  viz.  two  f  or 
the  county,  two  for  Briftol,  two  for  Bath,  two  for  Wells, 
tWT)  forTaunton,  two  for  Bridgewater,  two  for  Ilchefter, 
two  for  Milbouvn-poit,  and  two  for  Minchead. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  very  mild  and  vvholefome, 
cfpecially  that  of  the  hilly  purt.  Phe  foil  in  general  is 
exceeding  rich,  fo  that  finglc  acres  very  commonly 
produce  forty  or  fifty  buftiels  or  wheat,  and  there  have 
been  inftances  of  fome  producing  fixty  of  barley.  As 
there  is  very  fine  pafture  both  for  Iheep  and  black  cat¬ 
tle,  it  aboundo  in  both,  which  arc  as  large  as  thofe  oF 
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Somerfet-  Lmcolnfbire,  and  their  flefh  of  a  finer  grains  In  confe- 
^  quence  of  this  abundance  of  black  cattle,  great  quanti- 
Scnata  clieefe  arc  made  in  it,  of  which  that  of  Cheddar 

is  thought  equal  to  Parmefan.  In  the  hilly  parts  are 
found  coal,  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  calaminaris.  Wood 
thrives  in  it  as  well  as  in  any  county  of  the  kingdom. 
It  abounds  *alfo  in  peafe,  beans,  beer,  cyder,  fruit,  wild¬ 
fowl,  and  falmon  ;  and  its  mineral  waters  are  celebrated 
all  over  the  world. 

The  riches  of  this  county,  both  natural  and  acqui¬ 
red,  exceed  thofe  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  Middle- 
fex  and  Yorkihire  excepted.  The  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture  in  all  its  branches  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  in  fomc  parts  of  the  county  great  quantities 
of  linen  are  made.  If  to  thefe  the  produce  of  various 
other  commodities  in  which  it  abounds  is  added,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  muft  undoubtedly  be  very  great. 
Its  foreign  trade  muft  alfo  be  allowed  to  be  very  exten- 
five,  when  it  is  confidered  that  it  has  a  large  trade  for 
fea  coal,  and  poflefles,  befides  other  ports,  that  of  Brif- 
tol,  a  town  of  the  greateft  trade  in  England,  next  to 
XiOudon. 

Eefides  fmall  ftreams,  it  is  well  watered  and  fupplied 
with  fifti  by  the  rivers  Severn,  Avon,  Parrel,  Fioome, 
Ax,  Torre,  and  Tone.  Its  greateft  hills  are  Mendip, 
Pouldon,  and  Quantock,  of  which  the  firft  abounds  in 
coal,  lead,  &c.  The  rivers  Sevein  and  Parrel  breed  ve¬ 
ry  fine  falmon.  The  chief  town  is  Briftol. 

SOMER  TON,  an  ancient  town  in  Somcrfetfliire, 
from  whence  the  county  derives  its  name.  It  is  123 
tndcs  from  London  ;  it  has  five  ftreets,  containing  2sl 
houfes,  which  are  moftly  built  of  the  blue  ftone  from 
the  quarries  in  the  nei^zhboiirhood.  It  is  governed  by 
eonftables,  and  has  a  hall  for  petty  feftions.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  corn  is  confiderable,  and  it  has  feveral  fairs  ior 
cattle.  1  he  church  has  what  is  not  very  frequent,  an 
oflangular  tower  with  fix  bells.  N.  Lat.  5  1,4.  W.  Long. 

SOMNAMBULI,  perfons  who  walk  in  their  fleep. 
See  Sleepwalkers. 

SOMNER  (William),  an  eminent  Englifli  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Canterbury  in  1606.  Plis  firft  treatife  was 
The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Archbiftiop  Laud.  He  then  applied  himfelr  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  Saxon  language  ;  and'  having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  it,  he  perceived  that  the  old  gloffary  prefixed 
to  Sir  Roger  Twifden’s  edition  of  the  laws  of  King 
Henry  I.  printed  in  1644,  was  faulty  in  many  places; 
he  therefore  added  to  that  edition  notes  aud  obferva- 
tions  valuable  for  their  learning,  with  a  very  ufeful 
gloffary.  His  Treatife  of  Gavelkind  was  finifhed  a- 
bout  1648,  though  not  publifhed  till  1660.  Our 
author  was  zealoiifty  attached  to  King  Charles  I.  and 
in  1648  he  publifhed  a  poem  on  his  fufferings  and 
death.  His’  flclll  in  the  Saxon  tongue  led  him  to  in¬ 
quire  into  moft  of  the  European  languages  ancient  and 
modern.  He  aflifted  Dug  dale  and  Dodfworth  in  com¬ 
piling  the  Monajlicon  Aiighcanum,  His  Saxon  Die* 
tionary  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1659.  He  died  in 
1669. 

SON,  an  appellation  given  to  a  male  child  confidered 
in  the  relation  he  bears  to  his  parents.  See  Parent 
and  P'lLiAL  Piety. 

SONATA,  inmufic,  a  piece  or  compofitlon,  intend¬ 


ed  to  be  performed  by  inftruments  only;  in  which  fenfc  Sonattt, 
it  ftands  oppofed  to  cantatUy  or  apiece  defigned  for  the  ^''*^chuF, 
voice.  See  Cantata.  v— w 

The  fonata  then,  is  properly  a  grand,  free,  humo¬ 
rous  compohtiou,  diverfihed  wuth  a  great  variety  of  mo¬ 
tions  and  expreflions,  extraordinary  and  bold  ftrokes,  fi¬ 
gures,  &c.  And  all  this  purely  according  to  the  fanev 
of  the  compofer  ;  who,  without  confining  himfelf  to 
any  general  rules  of  counterpoint,  or  to  any  fixed  num-^. 
ber  or  meafure,  gives  a  loole  to  his  genius,  and  runs 
from  one  mode,  meafure,  &c.  to  another,  as  he  thinks 
fit.  1  his  fpceies  of  compofition  had  its  rife  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  thofe  who  have  moft  ex¬ 
celled  in  it  were  Baffani  and  Corelli.  We  have  foiiatas 
of  L  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  even  8  parts,  but  ufually 
they  are  performed  by  a  fingle  violin,  or  with  two  vio- 
lins,  and  a  thorough  bafs  for  the  harpfichord  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  more  figured  bafs  for  the  bafs  viol,  &c. 

1  here  are  a  thoufand  different  fpecies  of  fonatas  5 
but  the  Italians  ufually  reduce  them  to  two  kinds.  Su^ 
onate  de  chtefay  that  is,  fonatas  proper  for  church  mufic, 
wdiich  ufually  begin  with  a  grave  folemn  motion,  fuit- 
able  to  the  dignity  and  fainSity  of  the  place  and  the 
fervice,  after  which  they  ftrike  into  a  brificer,  gayer, 
and  richer  manner.  Thefe  are  what  they  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  call  fonatas.  Suonate  de  camera^  or  fonatas  for  the 
chamber,  are  properly  feriefes  of  feveral  little  pieces,  for 
dancing,  only  compofed  to  the  fame  tune.  They  ufually 
begin  with  a  prelude  or  little  fonata,  ferving  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  all  the  reft:  afterwards  come  the  allemand, 
pavane,  courant,  and  other  ferlous  dances  ;  then  jigs, 
gavots,  minuets,  chacons,  paffecailles,  and  other  gayer 
airs  :  the  whole  compofed  in  the  fame  tune  or  mode. 

SONCHUS,  SOW-THISTLE,  in  botany;  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenejiay  and  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  prjygarnia  aqtialls  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ran¬ 
ged  under  the  49th  order,  Gompafita.  The  receptacle  j 

is  naked;  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  bellying  and  conical;  ‘ 

the  down  of  the  feed  is  fimple,  feflile,  and  very  foft  ; 
the  feed  is  oval  and  pointed.  There  are  13  fpecies; 
the  maritimiis,  paluftris,  fruticefus,  arvenfis,  oleraceus, 
tenerrimus,  plumieri,  alpinus,  floridanus,  fibiricus,  tata- 
ricus,  tuberofus,  and  canadenfis.  Four  of  thefe  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. —  1.  Palujlrisy  marfh  fow-thiftle.  The 
ftem  is  ereef,  from  fix  to  ten  feet  high,  branched  and  |  1 

hairy  towards  the  top  ;  the  leaves  arc  firm,  broad,  half  t  ] 

pinnated,  ferrated,  and  fhaip-pointed  ;  the  lower  ones  • 

fagittate  at  the  bafe  ;  the  flow'ers  are  of  a  deep  yellow',  j 

large,  and  difperfed  on  the  tops  of  the  branches :  the  ' 

calyx  is  rough.  It  is  frequent  in  marflies,  and  dowers  , 

in  July  or  Augiift. —  2.  Arvenjlsy  corn  fow-thiftle.  The  i' 

leaves  are  alternate,  runcinate,  and  heart-fhaped  at  the  j< 

bafe  ;  the  root  creeps  under  ground ;  the  ftem  is  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  branched  at  the  top.  It  grows 
in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  Auguft.  —  3.  Oleraceus^ 
common  fow-thiftle.  1  he  ftalk  is  fucculent,  piftular, 
and  a  cubit  high  or  more  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  embra¬ 
cing  the  ftem,  {generally  deeply  finuated,  fmooth  or 
prickly  at  the  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
numerous,  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  and  terminal ;  the  calyx  | 

is  fmooth.  It  is  frequent  in  wafte  places  and  cultivated 
grounds. — 4.  Alpinus y  blue-dowered  fow-thiftle.  The 
Item  is  ereeft,  purplifh,  branched,  or  fimple,  from  three 
to  fix  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  and  finu¬ 
ated  ; 
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l^ated  5  the  extreme  fegment  large  and_  triangular :  the  great,  and  it  is  alfo  fo 
flowers  are  blue,  and  grow  on  hairy  vifcid  pedicles,  in 
long  fpikes  :  tlie  calyx  is  brown,  llus  fpecies  is  found 
ill  Northumberland. 

SONG,  in  poetry,  a  little  coinpofition,  confifting  of 
eafy  and  natural  verfes,  fet  to  a  tune  in  order  to  be  lung. 

See  Poetry,  n^  120. 

Song,  in  mufic,  is  applied  In  general  to  a  Angle  piece 
of  mufic,  whether  contrived  for  the  voice  or  an  inflru- 
ment.  See  Air. 

iiONG  of  Birds y  is  defined  by  the  honourable  Daines 
Barrington  to  be  a  fuccefiion  of  three  01  more  different 
notes,  which  are  continued  without  Interruption,  during 
the  fame  interval,  with  a  mufical  bar  of  four  crotchets 
in  an  adagio  movement,  or  whilft  a  pendulum  fwings 
four  feconds. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  the  notes  of  birds  are  no  more  in¬ 
nate  than  language  in  man,  and  that  they  depend  upon 
imitation,  as  far  as  their  organs  will  enable  them  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  founds  which  they  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing:  and  their  adhering  fo  fteadily,  even  in  a 
Wild  ftate,  to  the  fame  fong,  is  owing  to  the  nefllings 
attending  only  to  the  inRruAion  of  the  parent  bird, 
whilft  they  difregard  the  notes  of  all  others  that  may 
perhaps  be  Tinging  round  them. 

Birds  in  a  wild  ftate  do  not  commonly  fing  above  i  o 
weeks  in  the  year,  whereas  birds  that  have^plent)r  of 
food  in  a  cage  Ting  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  :  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever 
fings.  This  is  a  wile  provifion  of  nature,  becaiife  her 
fong  would  difeover  her  neft.  In  the  fame  manner,  we 
may  rationally  account  for  her  inferiority  in  plumage. 

T  he  faculty  of  finging  is  confined  to  the  cock  birds  ; 
and  accordingly  Mr  Hunter,  In  dlffe^fing  birds  of  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  found  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  to  be 
ftronger  in  the  nightingale  than  in  any  other  bird  of 
the  fame  fize ;  and  in  ah  thofe  inftances,  where  he  dif¬ 
fered  both  cock  and  hen,  the  fame  mufcles  were  ftrong- 
cr  in  the  cock.  I'o  the  fame  purpofe,  it  is  an  obferva- 
tion  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  a  capon  docs 
not  crow. 

Sorne  have  aferibed  the  finging  of  the  cock  bird  in 
the  fpring  folely  to  the  motive  or  pleafing  his  mate  during 
incubation  ;  others,  who  allow  that  it  is  partly  for  this 
end,  believe  it  is  partly  owing  alfo  to  another  caufe,  viz. 
the  ^rreat  abundance  of  plants  and  infeds  In  the  fpring, 
which,  as  well  as  feeds,  are  the  proper  food  of  finging 
birds  at  that  time  of  the  year, 

Mr  Barrington  remarks,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of 
any  finging  bird  which  exceeds  our  blackbird  in  fize; 
and  this,  he  fuppofes,  may  arife  from  the  difficulty  of 
its  concealing  itfelf,  If  It  called  the  attention  of  its  ene- 
mies,  not  only  by  its  bulk,  but  by  the  proportionable 
loudiiels  of  its  notes.  This  writer  farther  obferves,  that 
fome  palfages  of  the  fong  in  a  few  kinds  of  birds  corre- 
fpond  with  the  intervals  of  our  mufical  fcale,  of  which 
the  cuckoo  is  a  ftriking  and  known  inftance ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  fong  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
mufical  fcale  ;  v^artly,  becaufe  the  rapidity  is  often  fo 
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^  -  uncertain  when  they  may  ftop, 

that^  we  cannot  reduce  the  pafTages  to  form  a  mufical ' 
bar  In  any  time  whatfoever  ;  partly  alfo,  becaufe  the 
pitch  of  moft  birds  is  confiderably  higher  than  the 
moft  fhrill  notes  of  thofe  inftruments  which  have  the 
gieateft  compais  ;  and  principally,  becaufe  the  Inter¬ 
vals  iifed  by  birds  are  commonly  fo  minute,  that 
we  cannet  judge  of  them  from  the  more  grofs  inter¬ 
vals  into  which  we  divide  our  mufical  odfave.  i  his 
writer  apprehends,  that  all  birds  fing  in  the  fame  key  ; 
and  in  order  to  difeover  this  key,  he  informs  us,  that 
the  following  notes  have  been  obferved  in  different  birds, 
/\,  B  flat,  C,  D,  F,  and  O  ;  and  therefore  E  only  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  fcale  :  now  thefe  intervals,  lie 
fays,  can  only  be  found  in  the  key  of  F  with  a  fharp 
third,  or  that  of  G  with  a  fiat  third  ;  and  he  fuppofes 
it  to  be  the  latter,  becaufe,  admitting  that  the  firft  mu¬ 
fical  notes  were  learned  from  birds,  thofe  of  the  cuckoo, 
which  have  been  moft  attended  to,  foim  xa  flat  third, 
and  moft  of  our  compofitlons  are  in  a  fiat  third,  where 
mufic  Is  fimple,  and  confifts  merely  of  melody.  Asa 
farther  evidence  that  birds  fing  always  in  the  fame  key, 

It  has  been  found  by  attending  to  a  nightingale,  as  well 
as  a  robin  v/hich  was  educated  under  him,  that  the  notes 
reducible  to  our  intervals  of  the  odtave  were  always  pre- 
clfely  the  fame.  ^ 

^  Moft  people,  who  have  not  attended  to  the  notes  of 
birds,  fuppofe,  that  every  fpecies  fing  exadtly  the  fame 
notes  and  palfages:  but  this  is  by  no  means  true;  though  it 
IS  admitted  that  there  is  a  general  refemblarice.  Thus  the 
London  bird-catchers  prefer  the  fong  of  the  Kentiffi  gold¬ 
finches,  and  Effex  chaffinches  ;  and  fome  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale-fanciers  prefer  a  Surry  bird  to  thofe  of  Mlddlefex. 

Of  all  finging  birds,  the  fong  of  the  nightingale  has 
been  moft  univerfally  admired  ;  and  its  fupeiiority  (de¬ 
duced  from  a  caged  bird)  conlifts  in  the  following 
particulars  ;  Its  tone  is  much  mpre  mellow  than  that  of 
any  other  bird,  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  proper 
exertion  of  its  mufical  powders,  It  can  be  very  briiliant. 
Another  point  of  fuperlority  Is  Its  continuance  of  fong 
without  a  paufe,  which  is  fometimes  no  lefs  than  20  fe¬ 
conds;  and  when  refpiration  becomes  necelfary,  It  takes 
it  with  as  much  judgment  as  an  opera-finger.  T'he  fky- 
lark  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  compafs  and  variety,- 
IS  only  fecoiid  to  the  nightingale.  The  nightingale  alfo 
fings  (it  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  with  fuperior 
judgment  and  tafte.  ^  Mr  Barrington  has  obferved,  that 
his  nightingale,  which  was  a*  very  capital  bird,  began 
foftly  like  the  ancient  orators ;  referving  its  breath  to 
fwell  certain  notes,  which  by  thefe  means  had  a  moft 
aflonifhing  effea  This  writer  adds,  that  the  notes  of 
birds,  winch  are  annually  imported  from  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America,  both  fingly  and  In  concert,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  European  birds. 

The  following  table,  formed  by  Mr  Barrington,  a- 
gieeably  to  the  idea  of  M.  de  Piles  in  eftlmatirig  the 
inerits  of  painters,  is  defigned  to  exhibit  the  compara¬ 
tive  merit  of  the  Brltifti  finging  birds  f.  in  which  20  is^ 
iiippofed  to  be  the  point  oi  abfolute  perfedion. 
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SONNA,  a  book  of  Mahometan  traditions,  which  all 
the  orthodox  mufiulmen  are  required  to  believe. 

SONNE RATIif^  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  dais  of  icojandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
wonogynia.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  fix  fegments  ;  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  fix  ;  the  cap  fide  is  multllocular  and  fucculent ; 
and  the  cells  contain  many  feeds.  The  only  fpecies  is 
the  acida, 

SONNET,  in  poetry,  a  compofition  contained  in  14 
verfes,  viz.  two  ilanzas  or  meafures  of  four  verfes  each, 
and  two  of  three,  the  eight  firfi:  verfes  being  all  in  three 
chimes. 

SONNITES,  among  the  Mahometans,  an  appella- 
.tion  given  to  the  orthodox  muffulinert  or  true  believers  ; 
in  oppofition  to  the  feveral  heretical  feds,  particularly 
the  Shiites  or  followers  of  All. 

SOOJU,  or  Soy.  See  Dolichos. 

SOONTABURDAR,  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  an  at¬ 
tendant,  who  carries  a  fiiver  bludgeon  in  his  hand 
about  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  runs  before  the  pa¬ 
lanquin.  He  is  inferior  to  the  Chiibdar  ;  the  propriety 
of  an  Indian  newaury  requiring  two  Soontaburdars  for 
every  Chubdar  in  the  train.  The  Chubdar  proclaims  the 
approach  of  vifitors,  &c.  He  generally  carries  a  large 
fiiver  ftaff  about  five  feet  long  in  his  hands  :  and 
among  the  Nabobs  he  proclaims  their  praifes  aloud  as 
he  runs  before  their  palanquins. 

SOOT,  a  volatile  matter  arifing  from  wood  and  other 
fuel  along  with  the  fmdke  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  fmokc 
itfelf  condenfed  and  gathered  to  the  fidcs  of' the  chim¬ 
ney.  Tho*  once  volatile,  however,  foot  cannot  be  again 
reiolved  into  vapour  ;  but,  if  diftilled  by  a  ftrong  fire, 
yields  a  volatile  alkali  and  empyreumatic  oil,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fixed  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dimming  veflel.  If  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it 
flames  with  a  thick  fmoke,  whence  other  foot  is  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  ufed  as  a  material  for  making  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  and  as  a  manure.  See  Chemistry,  n®  796.; 
and  Agriculture,  n^  20. 

SooT-Black.  See  Colour- Making, 

SOPHI,  or  So  FI,  a  title  given  to  the  emperor  of 


Perfia ;  importing  as  much  as  wife,  fage,  or  philofo-  Sophii, 
pher.  Soj^hifm. 

The  title  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  from 
a  young  fliepherd  named  Sophi,  who  attained  to  the 
crown  of  Perfia  in  1370;  others  derive  it  from  the  fo* 
phoi  or  fages  anciently  called  magi,  V oflius  gives  a  dif¬ 
ferent  account  of  the  word  :  fophi  in  Arabic,  he  ob- 
ferves,  fignifies  nvooi ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  applied 
by  the  Turks  out  of  derifion  to  the  kings  of  Perfia 
ever  fince  Ifhmaers  time  ;  becaufe,  according  to  their 
fcheme  of  religion,  he  is  to  wear  no  other  covering  on 
his  head  but  an  ordinary  red  wpollen  fluff ;  whence  the 
Perfians  are  alfo  called  he%elbafchs,  q.  d.  red-heads.  But 
Bochart  affures  us,  that  fophi  in  the  original  Perfian 
language,  fignifies  one  that  is  pure  in  his  religion,  and 
who  prefers  the  iervice  of  God  in  all  things :  and  de¬ 
rives  it  from  an  order  of  religious  called  by  the  fame 
name.  The  fophls  value  themfelves  on  their  illuftrioua 
extraiElion.  They  arc  defeended  in  a  right  line  from 
Houffeirt,  fecond  fon  of  AH,  MahomePs  coufin,  and  Fa¬ 
tima,  MahomePs  daughter. 

Sop  HIS,  or  Sofees^  a  kind  of  order  of  religious  among 
the  Mahometans  in  Perfia,  anfwering  to  what  are  other- 
wife  called  dervifes.,  and  among  the  Arabs  and  Indians 
faquirs.  Some  will  have  them  called  fophis  from  a  kind 
of  coarfe  camblet  which  they  wear  called fouf^  from  the 
city  Souf  in  Syria,  where  it  is  principally  manufadured. 

The  more  eminent  of  thofe  fophis  are  complimented 
with  the  title  fehiek^  that  is,  reverend^  much  as  in  Ro- 
mifh  countries  the  religious  are  called  reverend  fathers, 

Schlek  fophi,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Perfia,  was  the  founder,  or 
rather  the  reflorer  of  this  order;  Ifhmael,  who  conquer¬ 
ed  Perfia,  was  himfelf  a  fophi,  and  greatly  valued  him- 
felf  on  his  being  fo.  He  chofe  all  the  guards  of  his 
perfon  from  among  the  religious  of  this  order;  and  woidd 
have  all  the  great  lords  of  his  court  fophis.  The  king 
of  Perfia  is  Hill  grandmailer  of  the  order;  and  the  lords 
continue  to  enter  into  it,  though  it  be  now  fallen  undef 
fome  contempt. 

SOPHISM,  in  logic,  a  fpecious  argument  having 
the  appearance  of  duth,  but  leading  to  fallehood.  So- 
phifms  are  reduced  by  Ariftotle  into  eight  clafles,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  fo  juft  and  comprehenfive,  that  it  is  equally 
proper  in  prefent  as  in  former  times,  i .  Ignoratio  eienchi^ 
in  which  the  fophift  feems  to  determine  the  qiieftion, 
while  he  only  does  it  in  appearance.  Thus  the  queftion, 

“  Whether  excefs  of  wine  be  hurtful?’’  feems  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  proving,  that  wine  revives  the  fpirits  and 
gives  a  man  courage:  but  the  principal  point  is  here  kept 
out  of  ilght;  for  ftillit  may  be  hurtful  to  health,  to  for¬ 
tune,  and  reputation.  2.  Petitio  principiiy  a  begging  of 
the  queftion,  ©r  taking  for  granted  that  which  remains 
to  be  proved,  as  if  any  one  fhould  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  foul  is  extended  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  becaufe  it  refides  in  every  member.  This  is  af¬ 
firming  the  fame  thing  in  different  words.  3.  Reafon- 
ing  in  a  circle  ;  as  when  the  Roman  Catholics  prove  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  ot  God  by  the  authority  of' 
the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  from  the 
Scriptures.  4-  cauf'i  pro  caufa,  or  the  afiigning  of 
a  falle  caufe  to  any  effedl.  Thus  the  fuppofed  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  was  applied  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  rifnig  of  water  in  a  pump  before  Galileo 
difeovered  that  it  was  owigg  to  the  preffure  of  the 
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atmofphere  In  this  way  the  vulgar  afcribe  accidents  with  what  Is  not  genuine  : 
to  divine  vengeance,  and  the  herefies  and  infidelity  ’ 


^  --  - - -  in: 

of  modern  times  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  learning. 
.^5.  Fallacia  accldenth^  in  which  the  fophill  reprefents 
what  is  merely  accidental  as  efiential  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedf.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  and  is 
committed  by  the  Mahometans  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Mahometans  forbid  wine,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes 
the  ocealion  of  drunkennefs  and  quarrels;  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  be- 
caufe  it  has  fometimes  promoted  hercfies.  6.  By  dedu¬ 
cing  an  nniverfal  afTcrtlon  from  what  is  true  only  in  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances,  and  the  reverfe  ;  thus  fome  men 
“  tranferibers  have  committed  many  errors  in 
copying  the  Scriptures,  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended  on.’^^  y.  By  aiferting  anything  in  a  compound 
ienie  which  is  only  true  in  a  divided  fenfe;  fo  when  the 
Scriptures  affiire  us,  that  the  worft  of  finners  may  be 
faved,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  fhall  be  faved  while 
they  remain  finners,  but  that  if  they  repent  they  maybe 
faved.  8.  By  an  abufe  of  the  ambiguity  of  words, 
i-hus  Mr  Hume  reafons  In  his  EfTay  on  Miracles: 

Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  concerning 
matters  of  fa6l  ;  now  we  know  from  experience,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  invariable.  On  the 
other  hand,  teftimony  is  variable  and  often  falfe;  there¬ 
fore  fince  our  evidence  for  the  leality  of  miracles  refls 
folely  on  teftimony  which  is  variable,  and  our  evidence 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  invariable, 
miracles  are  not  to  be  believed.’’  'Fhe  foplilftry  of  this 
reafoning  depends  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  w^ord  expe-^ 
rience,  which  In  the  firll  propofition  fignifies  the  ma¬ 
xims  which  w'c  form  from  our  own  obfervation  and  re- 
11e(ffion  ;  in  the  fecond  it  Is  confounded  with  teftimo¬ 
ny  ;  for  It  is  by  the  teftimony  of  others,  as  w'cll  as  our 
own  obfervation,  that  w^e  learn  whether  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  are  variable  or  invariable.  The  Eft'ay  on  Miracles 
may  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  more 
exanriplcs  of  fophiftry  ;  as  we  believe  moil  of  the  eight 
fpecies  of  fophifms  which  we  have  mentioned  are  w'ell 
illuftrated  by  examples  in  that  eftay. 

SOPHIST,  an  appellation  afliimed  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  Grecian  hiftory  by  thofe  who  devoted  their 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  fcience.  This  appellation  appear¬ 
ing  too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras,  he  declined  it,  and 
v/iihed  to  be  called  a  philofophn  ;  declaring  that,  though 
he  could  not  confider  himfelf  as  a  wife  man,  he  was  indeed 
a  lover  of  wifdom.  True  wifdom  and  modefly  are  ge¬ 
nerally  united.  j  he  example  of  Pythagoras  was  fol- 
low'ed  by  every  man  of  eminence  ;  while"  the  name  So- 
phyi  was  retained  only  by  thofe  who  with  a  pomp  of  words 
made  a  magnificent  difplay  of  wifdom  upon  a  very  flight 
ioiindation  of  knowledge.  Thofe  men  taught  an  arti¬ 
ficial  flru6fure  of  language,  and  a  falfe  method  of  rea- 
foiiing,  by  w^hich,  in  argument,  the  worfe  might  be  made 
to  appear  the  better reafon  (fee  Sophism).  *  In  Athens 
they  were  long  held  in  high  repute,  and  fupported,  not 
only  by  contributions  from  their  pupils,  but  by  a  regu. 
lar  falary  from  the  flate.  They  were  among  the  bit- 
tereft;  enemies  of  tbe  illufirlous  Socrates^  beeaufe  he  em¬ 
braced  every  opportunity  of  expofing  to  contempt  and 
ridicule  their  vain  preienfions  to  fuperior  knowledge, 
and  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  dodiincs  upon  the 
tafte  and  morals  of  the  Athenian  youth. 
bOPPIlSl  IQA  nON.  the  mixing  of  any 


thing 
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c.  .a  pradice  too  common  in  Sophocles, 
the  m,aking  up  of  medicines  for  fale ;  as  alfo  among ' 
vintners,  diftlllers,  and  others,  wko  are  accufed  of  fo^ 
phifticating  their  wines,  fpirlts,  oils,  &c.  by  mixing 
with  them  cheaper  and  coarfer- materials  ;  and  in  many 
cafes  tbe  cheat  is  carried  on  fo  artfully  as  to  deceive  the 
befl:  judges. 

SOPHOCLES,  the  celebrated  Greek  tragic  poet, 
the  fon  of  Sophilus  an  Athenian,  was  born  at  Co^ 
lonn,  and  educated  with  great  attention.  Superior  vi- 
gour  and  addrefs  in  the  exercifes  of  the  palellra,  and 
fl<ill  in  mufic,  were  the  great  accomplifhments  of  young 
men  in  the  dates  of  Greece.  In  thefe,  Sophocles  ex¬ 
celled  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  diftingulflied  by  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon.^  He  was  alfo  inllruded  in  the  noblefl  of  all 
fciences,  civil  polity  and  relhvion  :  from  the  firfl:  of 
thefe  he  derived  an  unfbaken  love  of  his  country,  which 
he  ferved  in  fome  embaffies,  and  in  high  militaiy  com¬ 
mand  with  Pericles  ;  from  the  latter  he  was  imprefled 
with  a  pious  reverence  for  the  gods,  maniFefted  by  the 
inviolable  Integrity  of  his  life.  But  his  ftudies  were 
early  devoted  to  the  tragic  mufe  ;  the  fplrit  of  Efchy- 
lus  lent  a  Are  to  his  genius,  and  excited  that  noble  emu¬ 
lation  which  led  him  to  contend  with,  and  fometimes  to 
bear  away  the  prize  from,  his  great  mafter.  He  wrote 
43  tragedies,  of  which  7  only  have  efcaped  the  ravages 
of  time  :  and  having  teftified  his  love  of  his  country  by 
refufing  to  leave  It,  though  invited  by  many  kinps  ; 
and  having  enjoyed  the  iinliiteiTupted  efleem  and  affecl 
tion  of  his  fellow- citizens;  which  neither  the  gallant  ac¬ 
tions  and  fublime  genius  of  Efehylus,  nor  the  tender 
fpirit  and  philofophic  virtue  of  Euripides,  could  fecure 
to  them,  he  died  in  the  91ft  year  of  his  age,  about  406 
years  before  Chrift:.  ITe  burial-place  or  his  anceftors 
was  at  Decelia,  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  at  that 
time  feized  and  fortified;  but  Lyfander,  the  Spartan 
chief,  permitted  the  Athenians  to  Inter  their  dectafed 
poet  ;  and  they  paid  him  all  the  honours  due  to  his  love 
of  his  country,  integrity  of  life,  and  high  poetic  excel¬ 
lence.  Efehylus  had  at  once  feized  the  highefl:  poft  of 
honour  in  the  field  of  poetry,  the  true  fublime  ;  to  that 
eminence  his  claim  could  not  be  dlfputed.  Sophocles* 
had  a  noble  elevation  of  mind,  but  tempered  with  fo 
fine  a  tafte,  and  fo  cliaftened  a  judgment,  that  he  never 
pafied  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Under  his  condud 
the  tragic  mufe  appeared  with  the  chafte  dignity  of  fome 
noble  matron  at  a  religious  folemnity  ;  harmony  is  in 
her  voice,  and  grace  In  all  her  motions.  From  him  the 
theatre  received  fome  additional  embellifhments  ;  and 
the  drama  the  introduaion  of  a  third  fpeaker,  which 
made  it  more  adive  and  more  Intcrefting:  but  his  dillin- 
guiflied  excellence  is  in  the  judicious  difpofition  of  the 
fable,  and  fo  nice  a  connexion  and  dependence  of  the 
parts  on  each  other,  that  they  all  agree  to  make  the 
event  not  only  probable,  but  even  neceflary.  I’his  is  pe- 
culiaily  admirable  in  his  “  CEdipus  King  of  Thebes 
and  m.  this  important  point  he  is  Ibr  fuperior  to  every 
other  dramatic  writer.  ^ 

Tlie  ingjatitude  of  the  children  of  Sophocles  is  well 
known.  They  wilhed  to  become  immediate  mafters  of 
their  felher’s  pofftffions  ;  and.  therefore  tired  of  his 
long  h.e,  they  acculed  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
mianlty.  The  only  de'erce  the  poet  made  was  to  read 
his  tragedy  of  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  which  he  had  lately 
finilhed  j  and  then  he  allied  his  judges,  whether  the  au, 

^  tlioa. 
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‘f?L)ph<)ra  t^ior  oF  Tvicli  a  perform^rice  could  “be  taxed  with  infa- 
'I  nity  ?  The  father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  chil- 
drea  returned  home  covered  with  Oiame  and  confu- 
fiou.  The  fcveir  tragedies  of  Sophocles  which  ftill  re- 
nvain,  together  At^ith  the  Greek  Scholia  which  accom¬ 
pany  them,  have  been  tranOated  into  Latin  by  Johnfon, 
ard  into  Enc^lifh  by  Dr  Franklin  and  Mr  Potter. 

SOPHORA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  plants  belong, 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  clecandrta,  and  to  the  order  of  mono- 
^ynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
order,  PapWionace^s*  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate 
and  gibbous  above  :  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous  ;  the 
wings  being  of  the  fame  length  with  the  vcxillum:  the 
feed  is  contained  in  a  Icgumen.  ’Inhere  are  16  fpecles  ; 
the  tetraptera,  micropliylla,  flavefeens,  alopecuroidcs,  to- 
mentofa,  occidentalis,  capenfis,  aiirea,  japonica,  geniftoi- 
<les,  auftralis,  tindoria,  alba,  lupinoides,  bifiora,  andhir- 
futa. 

SOPORIFIC,  or  SopoRTFEROUS,  a  medicine  that 
produces  fieep.  Such  are  opium,  laudanum,  the  feed 
-of  poppies,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
fopor  “  deep/’  The  Greeks  in  place  of  it  ufe  the  word 
hypnotic, 

SORBONNE,  or  Sorbon,  the  houfe  or  college  of 
the  faculty  of  theology  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris.  It  was  founded  in  1252  by  St  Louis,  or  rather 
by  Robert  de  Sorbon  his  confeffor  and  almoner,  firil  ca¬ 
non  of  Cambray,  and  afterwards  of  the  church  of  Paris; 
who  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  which  he  himfelf  took 
from  the  village  of  Sorbon  or  Serbon,  near  Sens,  where 
he  was  born.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1250  ;  queen 
Blanche,  in  the  abfence  of  her  huiband,  furnifhing  him 
with  a  houfe  which  had  formerly  been  the  palace  of 
Julian  the  apollate,  of  which  fome  remains  are  ftill 
feen.  Afterwards  the  king  gave  him  all  the  hoiifes  he 
had  In  the  fame  place,  In  exchange  for  fome  others. 
The  college  has  been  fince  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the 
cardinal  de  Richelieu.  The  defign  of  Its  inilitution  was 
for  the  ufe  of  poor  ftudeiits  In  divinity.  There  are 
lodgings  in  It  for  36  dodors,  who  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
fockty  of  the  Sorhonne ;  thofe  admitted  into  it  without 
being  dodors,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  hofpltality  sf  the  Sor- 
lonne.  Six  regent  doftors  formerly  held  leftures  every 
day  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  ;  three  in  the  morning, 
and  three  in  the  afternoon. 

SoRBONNE,  is  alfo  ufed  in  general  for  the  whole  fa¬ 
culty  of  theology  at  Paris  ;  as  the  affeinblies  of  the 
whole  body  arc  held  in  the  houfe  of  the  Soibonne ; 
and  the  bachelors  of  the  other  houfes  of  the  facul¬ 
ty,  as  the  houfe  of  Navarre,  &c.  come  hither  to  hold 
their  forhonnlqucy  or  adl  for  being  admitted  dodlor  In 
divinity. 

SORBUS,  service-tree,  In  botany;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  icofandrla^  and  to  the 
order  of  trigynia.  The  calyx  Is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals 
are  five  ;  the  berry  is  below  the  flower,  foft  and  con¬ 
taining  three  feeds.  There  arc  three  fpecies  ;  the  au- 
cuparia,  domellica,  and  hebrida. 

1.  The  aucupariay  mountain-afli,  quicken-tree,  quick- 
beam,  or  roan -tree,  rifes  with  a  ftraiglit  upright  flein 
and  regular  branching  head,  twenty  or  thiity  feet  high 
or  more,  covered  with  a  fmooth  greyifh  brown  bark; 
pinnated  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  pair  ot  long,  narrow,  fer- 
vated  folioles,  and  an  odd  one,  fmooth  on  both  Tides ; 
large  umbellate  clufiers  of  white  flowers  at  the  fides 


and  ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  fine  Sorhuv 
red  berries,  ripe  in  autumn  and  winter.  'I'here  is  a  va^ , 
ricty  with  yellow  flriped  leaves.  This  fpecies  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  this  ifland  in  mountainous  places, 
woods,  and  hedge-rows,  often  growing  to  the  fize  ol  tim¬ 
ber;  and  ib  admitted  into  moft  ornamental  plantations,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  growth,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  being  produced  in  numerous  red 
large  bunches  all  over  the  tree,  exhibit  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  In  autumn  and  winter,  till  devoured  by  the  birds, 
efpecially  the  blackbird  and  tlirufli,  which  are  fo  allured 
by  this  fruit  as  to  flock  from  all  parts  and  feed  on 
it  voracioufly. —  In  .tlie  ifland  of  Jura  the  juice  of 
the  berries  is  employed  as  an  acid  for  punch.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  tree  was  in  high  efleem  with  the  .Druids; 
for  it  is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  thofe  Druidical  circles  of  {tones,  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  North  Britain.  It  is  ftill  believed  by  fome  per- 
fons,  that  a  branch  of  this  tree  can  defend  them  from 
enchantment  or  witchcraft.  Even  the  cattle  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  preferved  by  it  from  danger.  The  dairy- maid 
drives  them  to  the  fummer  paftiires  with  a  rod  of  the 
roan-tree,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  fame. 

In  Strathfpey,  we  are  told,  a  hoop  is  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree  on  the  1  ft  of  May,  and  all  the  fhcep  and 
lambs  are  made  to  pafs  through  it.  ^ 

2.  The  domejlicay  or  cultivated  fervice-tiee,  with  eat¬ 
able  fruit,  grows  with  an  upright  ftem,  branching  30 
or  40  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  browmifti  bark,  and 
the  young  fhoots  in  fummer  covered  with  a  mealy  down ; 
pinnated  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  broadiih  deeply 
ferrated  lobes  and  an  odd  one,  downy  underneath,  and 
large  umbellate  chillers  of  white  flowers  at  the  tides  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  bunches  large, 
flefliy,  edible  red  I'ruit,  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  where  Its  fruit  is  ufed  at  table  as  a  defert,  and 
it  is  cultivated  here  in  many  of  our  gardens,  both  as  a 
fruit-tree  and  as  an  ornament  to  diverfify  hardy  planta¬ 
tions. 

3.  The  hebrida,  or  mongrel  fervice-tree  of  Gothland, 
grows  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  has  half-pinnated 
leaves,  very  downy  underneath  ;  and  cl  alters  oF  white 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  round  reddifh  berries 
In  autumn. 

SORCERY,  or  Magic  ;  the  power  which  fome 
perfons  were  formerly  fuppufed  to  poflefs  of^  command¬ 
ing  the  devil  and  the  Infernal  fpirits  by  flcill  in  charms 
and  invocations,  and  of  foothing  them  by  furnigations. 
Sorcery  is  therefore  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  witchcraft; 
an  art  which  w’as  fuppofed  to  be  pra6lifed,  not  by  corn- 
manding  evil  fpirits,  but  by  compadl  with  the  devil. 

As  an  Inftance  of  the  power  of  bad  fmells  over  demons 
or  evil  fpirits,  we  may  mention  the  flight  of  the  evil 
fpirit  mentioned  In  Tobit  into  the  remote  parts  of  E- 
gypt,  produced,  it  Is  faid,  by  the  fmell  of  the  burnt 
ilver  of  a  filb.  Lilly  informs  us,  that  one  Evans  ha- 
vin(T  raifed  a  fpirit  at  the  requeft  of  Lord  Bothwell  and 
Sir'^Kenelm  Digby,  and  forgetting  a  fumigation,  the 
fpirit,  vexed  at  the  diftppointmeiit,  pulled  him  with¬ 
out  the  circle,  and  carried  him  from  his  houfe  in  the 
Minories  into  a  Feld  near  Batterfca  Caufeway. 

King  James,  in  his  Djc  monologs  a,  has  given  a  very 
full  account  the  ait  of  forcery.  “  Two  principal 
things  (lays  he)  cannot  well  in  that  errand  be  wanted: 
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holy  water  (whereby  the  devill  mockes  the  papifl;s),and 
fome  prefent  of  a  living  thing  unto  him.  There  are 
hkewife  certaine  dales  and  houres  that  they  obferve  in  this 
purpole.  Thefe  things  being  all  ready  and  prepared, 
circles  are  made,  triangular,  quadrangular,  round,  dou¬ 
ble,  or  lingle,  according  to  the  forme  of  the  apparition 
they  crave.  When  the  conjured  fpirit  appeares,  which 
will  not  be  while  after  many  circumltances,  long  prayers, 
and  much  muttering  and  miirmurings  of  the  Conjurors, 
hke  a  papill  priea  difpatching  a  hunting  maife  -  how 
appeares,  it  they  have  mlflecl  one  jote  of 
all  their  rues;  or  if  any  of  their  feete  once  flyd  over 
the  circle,  through  terror  of  his  fear  full  apparition,  he 
paies  hitnfclf  at  that  time,  in  his  ov>/ne  hand,  of  that  due 
debt  vvhtch  they  ought  him,  and  otherwife  would  have 
delaied  longer  to  have  paied  him  .•  I  mean,  he  carries 
them  with  lum,  body  and  foule.”  How  the  conjurors 
made  triantrular  or  quadrangular  circles,  his  majelly  has 
not  mformed  us,  nor  does  he  feem  to  imagine  there  was 
any  djftieulty  in  the  matter.  Wc  are  therefore  led  to 
luppofe,  tl^t  he  learned  his  mathematics  from  the  fame 
fyftem  as  Dr  Sacheverell,  who,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches 
or  lermons,  made  ufe  of  the  following  fimile :  “  They 
concur  like  parallel  lines,  meeting  in  one  common  cen- 

Another  mode  of  confulting  fpirits  w'as  by  the  beryl 
by  means  of  a  fpecnlator  or  feer  ;  who,  to  have  a  coml 
plete  light,  ought  to  be  a  pure  virgin,  a  youth  who  had 
not  known  woman,  or  at  leaft  a  perfon  of  irreproach¬ 
able  life  and  purity  of  manners.  The  method  of  fuch 
coBlultation  is  this :  The  conjuror  having  repeated  the 
neceliary  charms  and  adjurations,  with  the  litany  or  iii- 
vocatiOB  peculiar  to  the  fpirits  or  angels  he  wilhes  to 
call  (for  every  one  has  his  particular  form),  the  feer 
looks  into  a  cryftal  or  beryl,  wherein  he  will  fee  the 
anfwer,  reprefented  either  by  types  or  figures  ;  and 
fometitnes,  though  very  rarely,  will  hear  the  angels  or 
fpints  fpeak  articulately.  Their  pronunciation  is,  as 
Lilly  fays,  like  the  Infb,  much  in  the  throat.  Lilly 
defenbes  one  of  thefe  beryls  or  cryftals.  It  was,  he 
lays,  as  large  as  an  orange,  fet  in  filvcr,  with  a  crofs  at 
the  top,  and  round  about  engraved  the  names  of  the 
angcL  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel.  A  delineation  of 

Sdlanies!"^''"  Aubery’s 

Tliefe  forcerers  or  magicians  do  not  ahvays  employ 

eir  art  to  rin  mifr'l-urtr.  kn* - J 


.  ,  ---  --  uui.  ciiways  employ 

their  art  to  do  mifchief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequent¬ 
ly  exert  It  to  cure  difeafes  inflicted  by  witches  ;  to  dif- 
cover  thieves  ;  recover  ftolcn  goods ;  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  the  ftate  of  abfeiit  friends.  On  this  account 
they  are  frequently  called  ivbke  ■witches.  Sec  Magic 
WirCHCRAFT,  &c.' 

Our  forefathers  were  ftrong  believers  when  they 
enaded,  by  ftatiite  33  Hen.  VIIT.-c.  K.  all  witchcraft 
and  forcery  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergv:  and 
_again,  by  llatiite  1  Jac.  I.  c.  12.  that  all  perfons  invo- 
mg  any  evil  fpirit,^  or  confulting,  covenanting  with, 
mtertaimng  employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil 
pint ;  or  taking  up  dead  bodies  from  their  graves  to 

mem  '"‘‘-•hcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  inchant- 

nient ;  or  lulhng  or  otherwile  hurting  any  perfon  by 
fuel!  infernd  arts;  fhould  be  guilty  of  felon/ without 

v“  xvn  i4, Tf'' 
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or  to  rellore  ftolen  goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  love, 
a"/  man  beaft,  though  the  fame  were  not 
e  tded,  he  or  Ihc  fliould  fulfer  imprifonmeiit  and  oil- 
brft  offence,  and  death  for  the  fecond. 
f hefe  ads  continued  in  force  till  lately,  to  the  terror 
of  all  ancient  females  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  many  poor 
wretches  were  facnficed  thereby  to  the  prejudice  of  fhelr 
neighbours  and  their  own  illufions,  not  a  few  having 
by  fome  means  or  other  conleffed  the  fad  at  the  gaf- 
lows.  But  all  executions  for  this  dubious  crime  are  row 
at  an  end  ;  our  legifkture  having  at  length  followed 
the  wife  example  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  who 
thought  proper  by  ar.  edid  to  reltrain  the  tribunals  of 
jultice  from  receiving  informations  of  withcraft.  And 
accordingly  it  is  with  us  enaded,  by  llatute  <;  Geo  II 
c.  5.  that  no  profecution  fhall  for  the  future  be  carried 
on  agaiiift  any  perfon  tor  conjuration,  vwchcraft,  for¬ 
cery,  or  inchantment :  But  the  mifdemeanor  of  perfons 
pretending  to  ule  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  difeover 
ftolen  goods,  by  Ikill  in  the  occult  fcienccs,  is  Itill  de- 
leivedly  puniflied  with  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  four  times  in  the  pillory. 

SOREX,  the  .Shrew,  in  natural  hiftory;  a  getius 
of  animals  belonpng  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  and  or¬ 
der  offers.  It  has  two  long  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  are  ^divided  into  two  points  ;  in  the  lower 

ilie  Imt  “'■f!"'  fore-teeth,  the  two  middle  ones.  In 
the  lattp  cale,  being  ftiorter  than  the  others  :  On  each 
iide  in  both  jaws  are  two  or  more  tulles  ;  The  grindeis 

thlk"°l  ft^rnis  have  In  general 

thick  clumfy  bodies,  and  five  toes  on  each  of  their  feet  ; 

fore  hid f  ‘  ‘'“■ok  at  the 

fore-head,  much  elongated,  and  ending  in  a  conical 

fnout,  and  havmg  very  fmall  eyes ;  in  other  circtiniftaii- 
ces  of  general  figure  they  referable  the  murine  tribe  of 
quadrupeds.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  fome  fpe! 
c.es  living  moftly  about  the  fides  of  waters;  and  moll 
ol  them  feeding  on  worms  and  infefts.  There  are  16 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are, 

*  "a  j  ^  ^ramus,  or  field  Ihrew  moufe,  with  lliort 
rounded  ears  ;  eyes  fmall,  and  almoll  hid  in  the  f/r 

nofe  long  and  flender,  upper  part  the  longcft;  head  and 
upper  ppt  of  the  body  ol  a  browni'h  r«i ;  belly  of  a 
dirty  white  ;  length  from  nofe  to  tall,  two  inchesld  a 
half;  tail  one  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Europe:  lives  in  old 
walls  and  heaps  of  Hones,  or  holes  in  thLarth  ;  is  fre- 


1  1  .  ,  ’  AAvyit-o  111  LUC  cariii  ;  is  tr 

quently  near  hay-ricks,  dung-hills,  and  necefiary-houfe, . 
lives  on  corn,  infeCls,  and  any  filth  ;  is  often Werved 
rooting  in  orduie  hke  a  hog  ;  from  its  food,  or  the 
places  It  Ircquents,  has  a  dilagreeable  fmell ;  cats  will 

time.  1  he  ancients  believed  it  was  injurious  to  cattle  • 
an  error  now  dete<fled.  There  feems  to  be  an  annual 
mortality  of  thefe  animals  in  Augnlt,  numbers  beina- 
then  found  dead  in  the  paths.  ^ 

2.  I  he  Jodtens,  or  water-ftirew,  has  a  long  flender 
nofe;  very  mmute  ears;  very  fmall  eyes,  hid  in  the 
fur  ,  colour  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
black  i  throat,  bread  and  belly,  of  a  light  alh-colour  - 

!ha"//be  ^  I  ^  fpot !  much  larger 

twV^  /’  ‘brec  inches 

three  quarters ;  tail,  two  inches.  Inhabits  Europe  • 

long  llnce  knowm  in  England,  but  loft  till  May  1768' 
when  It  was  difcovered  in  the  fens  near  Revefley  Ab’- 
4  H 
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Lincolndiire  ?  burrows  in  tbc  bunlcs  nesr  tbc 
ter ;  Is  called  by  the  fenmen  the  bllnd-rnoufe. 
j ,  The  mmuiusy  or  minute  fhrew,  has  a  head  near  as 
blg^  as  the  body  :  very  (lender  nofe  ;  broad  fhort  naked 
cars;  whideers  reaching  to  the  eyes;  eyes  fmall,  and 
capable  of  being  drawn  In  ;  hair  very  fine  and  {hlning  ; 
grey  above,  v/hite  beneath ;  no  tail ;  the  lead  of  qua¬ 
drupeds,  according  to  Linnaeus.  Inhabits  Siberia;  lives 
in  a  neft  made  of  lichens,  In  fome  mold  place  beneath 
the  roots  of  trees  ;  feeds  on  feeds,  digs,  runs  fwittly, 
and  has  the  voice  of  a  bat. 

4.  The  iucany  or  Mexican  fhrew,  has  a  fliarp  nofe  ; 
fmall  round  ears  ;  without  light ;  two  long  fore-teeth 
above  and  below  ;  thick,  fat,  and  flefhy  body  ;  fliort 
legs,  fo  that  the  belly  almod  touches  the  ground;  long 
crooked  claws  ;  tawny  hair  ;  fhort  tail  ;  length,*  from 
nofe  to  tail,  nine  inches.  Inhabits  Mexico  ;  burrows, 
and  makes  fuch  a  number  of  cavities,  that  tra>^ellers  can 
fcarce  tread  with  fafety  ;  if  it  gets  out  of  its  hole,  does 
not  know  how  to  return,  but  begins  to  dig  another ; 
grows  very  fat,  and  is  eatable  ;  feeds  on  roots,  kidney- 
beans,  and  other  feeds.  M.  de  Bnffon  thinks  it  a  mole; 
but  it  feems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  genus  of 

forex.  . 

SORITES,  in  logic,  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  in  which 
a  great  number  of  propofitlons  are  fo  linked  together, 
that  the  predicate  of  the  one  becomes  continually  the 
fubjea  of  the  next  following,  till  at  lad  a  conclufion  is 
formed  by  bringing  together  the  fubje£l  of  the  fird  pro- 
pofition  and  the  predicate  of  the  lad.  Such  was  that 
merry  argument  of  Themidocles,  to  prove  that  his  little 
fon  under  ten  years  old  governed  the  whole  world. 
Thus  :  My  fon  governs  his  mother;  his  mother  me;  I  the 
Athenians ;  the  Athenians  the  Greeks  ;  Greece  commands 
Europe;  Europe  the  vshole  <world :  therefore  my  fon  com¬ 
mands  the  vohsle  vjorld*  See  Logic,  n'^  96,  97. 

SORNING,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  clxxxvi. 

^^SORREL,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  rumei,  which 
grows  in  paftures  and  meadows,  and  Is  well  known.  The 
natives  of  Lapland  boil  large  quantities  of  the  leaves  in 
water,  and  mix  the  juice  when  cold  with  the  milk  of 
their  rein-deers  which  they  edeem  an  agreeable  and 
wholefome  food.  The  Dutch  are  faid  to  cultivate  this 
plant  for  Its  ufefulnefs  In  the  dyeing  of  woollen  cloths 
black  ;  and  we  know  that  by  means  of  the  common 
broad-kaved  forrel  an  excellent  black  colour  is,^  in 
many  places  of  Scotland,  given  to  woollen  duffs  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  copperas.  As  this  mode  of  dyeing 
does  not  in  the  fmalled  degree  injure  the  texture 
of  the  clothe  which  continues  to  the  lad  foft  and  filky, 
without  that  hardnefs  to  the  touch  which  it  acquirp 
when  dyed  black  by  means  of  coppera?,  our  readers  will 
probably  thank  us  for  the  following  receipt,  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  a  learned  phyfician ;  ^ 

Let  the  duff  to  be  dyed  be- well  wafhed  with  foap 
and  water>  and  afterwards  completely  dried.  I’hen  of 
the  common  broad-leaved  forrel  boil  as  much  as  (hall  make 
an  acid  deco£lion  of  fufficient  quantity  to  let  the  duff 
to  be  dyed  lie  in  it  open  and  ealy  to  be  dirred.  The 
greater  quantity  of  forrel  that  is  ufed,  the  better  will 
the  colour  be  ;  and  therefore  if  the  pot  or  cauldron  will 
not  hold  enough  at  once,  when  part  has  been  fuflicient- 
ly  boiled,  it  mud  be  taken  out  and.  wrung,  and  a  freih 
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quantity  be  boiled  In  the  fame  juice  or  decodion.  When 
the  liquor  Is  made  fufficiently  acid,  drain  it  from  the 
forrel  through  a  fieve,  put  the  cloth  or  yarn  into  it,  and 
let  it  boil  for  two  hours,  dirring  It  frequently.  If  dock¬ 
ings  be  among  the  duff  to  be  dyed,  it  will  be  expe¬ 
dient,  after  they  have  been  an  hour  in  the  boiling  li¬ 
quor,  to  turn  them  Infide  out,  and  at  the  end  ©f  the 
fecond  hour  let  the  whole  be  poured  into  a  tub  or  any 
other  vcffel.  The  pot  or  cauldron  mud  then  be  wafh¬ 
ed,  and  water  put  into  it,  with  half  a  pound  of  log¬ 
wood  chips  for  every  pound  of  dry  yarn  or  cloth.  1  he 
logwood  and  water  fliould  boil  flovvly  for  four  hours  ; 
and  then  the  cloth  or  yarn  being  wrung  from  tlie  four 
liquor,  and  put  into  the  logwood  decoftion,  the 
whole  mud  be  fuffered  to  boil  flowly  for  four  hours, 
dockings,  if  there  be  any,  being  turned  infide  out  at 
the  end  of  two  hours.  Of  this  lad  deco(du)n  there  mud 
as  of  the  former  be  enough  to  let  the  cloth  lie  open  atid 
eafy  to  be  dirred  while  boiling.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
hours  the  cloth  mud  be  taken  out,  and  among  the  boil¬ 
ing  liquor,  fird  removed  from  the  fire,  mud  be  poured  a 
Scotch  pint  or  Englifh  gallon  of  dale  urine  for  every 
pound  of  dry  cloth  or  other  duff  to  be  dyed.  When 
this  compound  liquor  has  been  dirred  and  become  cold^ 
the  cloth  mud  be  put  into  it  and  fuffered  to  remain  well 
covered  for  i  2  hours,  and  then  dried  in  the  fliade ;  after 
which,  to  dived  it  of  fmell  or  any  other  iViipurity,  it  may 
be  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  dried  for  life. 

Wood’SoRRELy  in  botany.  See  Oxali-s. 

SoRRKL-Coloury  In  the  manege,  is  a  leddifh  colour,, 
generally  thought  to  be  a  fign  of  a  good  horfe. 

SORRENTO,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  pe- 
nlnfiila,  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  fame  name,  17  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Naples. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Torquato  Taffo.  E.  Long.  14... 
24.  N.  Lat.  40.  36. 

SORTILEGE  fSortilegiumJy  a  fpecies  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of  fortes  or  lots^. 

The  fortes  PreneJlineCy  famous  In  antiquity,  confided 
in  putting  a  number  of  letters,  or  even  whole  words, 
into  an  urn ;  and  then,  after  fhakln^  them  together, 
they  were  thrown  on  the  ground ;  and  whatever  fen- 
tences  could  be  made  out  from  them,  condltiited  the 
anfwer  of  the  oracle.  To  this  method  of  divination, 
fucceeded  that  which  has  been  called  the  fortes  Home- 
rian^  fortes  Virgilianay  a  mode  of  inquiring  into  fu¬ 
turity,  which  undoubtedly  took  Its  rife  from  a  general 
cuftom  of  the  oracular  prieds  of  delivering  their  anfwers 
in  verfe  ;  it  fubfided  a  long  time  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  being  from  them  adopted  by  the  Chri- 
dians.  It  was  not  till  ader  a  long  fucceflion  of  centuries 
that  it  became  exploded.  Among  the  Romans  it  con¬ 
fided  in  opening  fome  celebrated  poet  at  random,  and 
among  the  Chridians  the  Scriptures,  and  drawing,  from 
the  fird  paffage  which  prefented  itfelf  to  the  eye,  a 
prognodic  of  what  would  befal  one’s  felf  or  others, 
or  diredlon  for  conduft  when  under  any  exigency. 
There  is  good  evidence  that  this  wa*:  none  of  the  vulgar 
errors ;  the  greated  perfons,  phllolophers  of  the  bed 
repute,  admitted  this  fiiperdition.  Socrates,  when  in 
prifon,  hearing  this  line  of  Homer, 

Within  three  days  I  Ththia’s  fhore  fhall  fee, 

immediately 
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immediately  faid,  within  three  days  I  Oiall  be  out  of  the 
world  ;  gathering  it  from  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  Phthia^  which  In  Greek  Is  both  the  name  of  a 
country  and  fignides  corruption  or  death,  lliis  pre- 
didion,  addrefied  to  iEfehinus,  was  not  eafily  forgotten, 
as  It  was  verified. 

When  this  fuperflition  paffed  from  Paganlfm  Into 
Chriflianity,  the  Chrlftians  had  two  methods  of  confult- 
Ing  the  divine  v/ill  from  the  Scriptures  ;  the  one,  ca- 
fiially,  to  open  the  divine  wiitlngs,  and  take  their  dh 
redion,  as  above-mentioned;  the  other,  to  go  to  church 
with  a  piirpofe  of  receiving,  as  a  declaration  of  the  will 
o:  heaven,  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  which  were  fing- 
ing  at  the  inilant  of  one’s  entrance. 

This  unwarrantable  pradlce  of  inquiring  into  futuri¬ 
ty  prevailed  very  generally  in  England  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century  ;  and  fometimes  the  books 
or  Scripture,  and  fometimes  the  poems  of  Virgil,  were 
confnked  for  oracular  refpoufes.  One  remarkable  in- 
Ifance  is  that  of  King  Charles  L  who  being  at  Oxford 
during  the  civil  wars,  went  one  day  to  fee  the  public 
library,  where  he  was  fliowed,  among  other  books,  a 
Virgil  nobly^ printed  and  exquifitely  bound.  The  lord 
Falkland,  to  divert  the  king,  would  have  his  majefty 
make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sortes  Virgiltana, 
Whereupon  the  king  opening  the  book,  the  period 
which  happened  to  come  up  was  this  ; 


At  hello  audacis  populi  vexatus^  et  annisf 
P'intbus  extorris,  complexu  avuifus  luH, 

Aaxillum  imploret  ;  mde:iique  indigna  fuorum 
P'unera\  nec,  cum  fe  fub  leges  pacts  iniquee 
"Tradlderatj  regno  a  at  opt  at  a  iuce  jruatur  ; 

Sed  csdat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhum atus  arena* 

uEneid.  lib.  iv. 

Yet  let  a  race,  untamed  and  haughty  foes. 

His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppofe; 
OpprefTed  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field. 

His  men  difeouraged,  and  himfelf  expelled,  .. 

Eet  men  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 

Torn  from  his  fubje6fs,  and  his  fon’s  embrace  ; 
Firft  let  him  fee  his  friends  in  battle  flain. 

And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  ; 

And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  fiiall  ceafe, 

On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace. 

Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  fupreme  command. 

But  fall  untimely  by  fome  hoftile  hand. 

And  lie  unburied  on  the  barren  fand. 

Lord  Falkland  obferving  that  the  king  was  concern¬ 
ed  at  this  accident,  would  likewife  try  his  own  fortune 
In  the  fame  manner,  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  fome 
pafiage  that  would  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
thereby  divert  the  king’s  thoughts  from  any  impreffion 
which  the  other  might  have  upon  him  ;  but  the  place 
he  humbled  upon  was  as  much  fuited  to  his  deftiny  as 
the  other  had  been  to  the  king’s  ;  being  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Evander  for  the  untimely  death  of  Iiis  fon  Pal- 
-^neu!.  l?-s  :  for  this  lord’s  eldeft  fon,  a  young  man  of  an 
b.  xi.  amiable  charader,  had  been  flain  in  the^  firfl  battle  of 
N  ewbury. 

We  have  ourfelves  known  feveral  whofe  devotion  has 
not  always  been  regulated  by  judgment  purfue  this  me¬ 
thod  of  divination  ;  and  have  generally  obferved,  that 
the  confeqiiciiee  has  been  deipair  or  prefiimption.  To 
fuch  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  one  paflage  in  Scrip- 
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ture  which  will  never  difappoint  them :  Thou Jhalt  noi  Sotcria, 

tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  II 

SOTERIA,  ill  antiquity,  facrifices  offered  to  the 
gods  for  delivering  a  perfon  from  danger ;  as  alfo  poe- 
tical  pieces  compofed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

SOUBISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Charente,  and  late  territory  of  Saintonge.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Charente,  22  miles  fouth  of  Rochelle, 
in  W.  Long.  1.2.  N.  Lat.  45.  57. 

SOUGH,  among  miners,  denotes  a  paflage  dug  un¬ 
der  ground,  to  convey  off  waters  from  mines.  See 

Mine. 

SOVEREIGN,  in  matters  of  government,  is  applied 
to  the  fupreme  magiftrate  or  magiflrates  of  an  indepeii- 
dent  government  or  ffate  ;  becaufe  their  authority  is  only 
bounded  by  the  lav^s  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  Hate  ; 
fuch  are  kings,  princes,  &c.  See  Prerogative,  &c. 

Sovereign  Poaver,  or  Sovereignty,  is  the  power  of 
making  laws ;  for  wherever  that  power  .  refides,  all 
others  mull  conform  to  it,  and  be  diredled  by  it, 
whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admini- 
ftration  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legiflature  to  alter  that 
form  and  adminillration  by  a  new  edidl  or  rule,  and 
to  put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands 
it  pleafes  :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  ftate  rniift 
obey  the  legiflative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  fe¬ 
veral  fundions,  or  elfe  the  conftitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  our  conftitution  the  law  aferibes  to  the  king  the  ^t-Blaclp. 
tribute  of  fovereignty  ;  Hit  that  is  to  be  underftood  in  Comment. 
a  qualified  fenfc,  i.  e.  as  fupreme  magiftrate,  not  as  folc 
legiflator;  as  the  legiflative  power  is  veiled  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  not  in  any  of  the  three  eftates 
alone. 

SOU.  See  Sol. 

SOUL,  the  principle  of  perception,  memory,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  volition,  in  man  ;  which,  fince  the  carlieft 
era  of  philofophy,  has  fiirniflied  queftions  of  diffieult  in- 
veftigation,  and  materials  of  keen  and  important  con- 
troverfy  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III.  chap.  ii.  Hi.  iv. 

V.  ;  and  Resurrection,  n^"  42—48.)  In  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Pliilofophi- 
cal  Society  of  Manchefter,  the  reader  will  find  a  very 
valuable  paper  by  Dr  Farrier,  proving,  by  evidence  ap¬ 
parently  complete,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
injured  without  afteaing  the  ad  of  thought.  An 
abridgment  of  that  memoir  would  weaken  its  reafoii- 
ing  ;  which,  built  on  matters  of  fad  and  experience, 
appear  to  us  to  have  Ihaken  the  modern  tlieory  of  the 
Matcrialifts  from  its  very  foundation. 

Soul  of  Brutes.  See  Brutes. 

SOUND,  in  phyfica,  is  a  term  of  which  it  v/ouldbe 
prepofterous  to  offer  any  definition,  as  it  may  almoft  ht 
faid  to  exprefs  a  fimple  idea  :  But  when  we  confider  it 
as  a  sensation,  and  Hill  more  when  we  confider  it  as 
a  perception,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  de^ 
fcription  of  it ;  becaufe  this  mull  involve  certain  rela¬ 
tions  of  external  things,  and  certain  trains  of  events  in 
the  material  world,  which  make  it  a  proper  objed  of  ’ 
philofophical  difeuflion.  Sound  is  that  primary  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  get  of  external  things  by  means  of 
the  fenfe  of  hearing.^  This,  however,  docs  not  explain 
it .  for  were  we  in  like  manner  to  deferibe  our  fenfe  of 
hearing,  we  flioiild  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  fay,  that  it 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  found.  Languages 
4  ^  are 
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invention  of-  philolopliers  *,  and  we  mult  not 
'  expeft  precifion,  even  in  the  hinpleft  cafes.  Our  me¬ 
thods  of  exprefliitg  the  inf.  rmation  given  us  by  our 
different  fenfcs  are  not  fimilar,  as  a  philofopher,  can- 
tioufly  contriving  language,  would  make  them.  We 
have  no  word  to  expiefs  the  primary  or  generic  objecff 
of  our  fenfe  of  feeing  ;  for  we  believe,  tliat  even  the 
vulgar  confder  light  as  the  medium^  but  not  the  objedl. 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  (how  juftly  we  do  not  fay) 
with  the  philoiopher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
fmell,  found,  and  perhaps  talle,  are  conceived  by  moil 
pfi'fonsas  expreffmo  the  immediate  objedls  of  the  fenfes 
of  fmelling,  hearing,  and  tailing.  Smell  and  found  are 
haftily  conceived  as  feparate  exiftences,  and  as  mediums 
of  information  and  of  intercourfe  with  the  odoriferous 
and  founding  bodies ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  cautious 
philofopher  who  dillinguilhes  between  the  fmell  which 
he  feels  and  the  perfume  which  fills  the  room.  Thofe 
of  the  ancients,  therefore,  who  taught  that  founds  were 
beings  waited  through  the  air,  and  felt  by  our  ears, 
Ihould  not,  even  at  this  day,  be  confidered  as  aiikward 
obfervers  of  nature.  It  has  required  the  long,  patient, 
and  fagacious  corfiderat’on  of  the  moll  penetrating  ge- 
niufes,  from  Zeno  the  ftoic  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to 
difcover  that  wliat  vvc  call  found,  the  immediate  extei  nnl 
objedl  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  nothing  hut  a  particu¬ 
lar  agitation  of  the  parts  of  furrounding  bodies,  adiiig 
by  mechanical  irrpulfe  on  our  organs;  and  that  it  is  not 
any  feparate  being,  nor  even  a  fpecific  quality  inherent 
in  any  particular  thing,  by  which  it  can  affed  the  or- 
gan,  as  we  fuppofe  with  refpedl  to  a  perfume,  but 
merely  a  mode  of  exiflence  competent  to  eveiy  atom  of 
matter.  And  thus  the  defeription  which  we  propofed 
to  give  of  found  mull  be  a  defeription  of  that  Hate  of 
external  contiguous  matter  which  is  the  caufe  of  found. 
It  is  not  therefore  prefatory  to  airy  theory  or  fet  of 
dodlrines  on  this  fubjedl ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
fum  or  refult  of  them  all. 

To  difcover  this  Hate  of  external  body  by  which, 
•without  any  farther  intermedium  of  fiibllancc  or  of  ope¬ 
ration,  it  affedls  our  fenfitive  faculties,  mull  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  great  Hep  in  fcience.  It  will  llrow  ns  at 
leall  one  way  by  w-hich  mind  and  body  may  be  con- 
nefted.  It  is  fuppofed  that  we  have  attained  tlifs  know¬ 
ledge  wdth  rt  fped  to  found.  Our  fuccefs,  therefore,  is 
a  very  pleafing  gratification  to  the  pliilofophic  mind.  It 
is  Hill  more  important  in  another  view  :  it  has  encou¬ 
raged  us  to  make  fimilar  attempts  in  other  cafes,  and 
has  fupplled  us  with  a  fa6l  to  w^hich  an  ingenious  mind 
can  e.afily  fancy  fomething  analogous  in  many  abllrufe 
operations  of  nature,  and  thus  it  enables  us  to  give  fome 
fort  of  explanation  of  them.  Accordingly  this  ufe  has 
been  moll  liberally  made  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
found  ;  and  there  is  now  fcarcely  any  phenomenon,  ci¬ 
ther  of  matter  or  mind,  that  has  not  been  explained  in 
a  manner  fonievsliat  fimilar.  But  we  are  forry  to  fay 
that  thefe  explanations  have  done  no  credit  to  philofo- 
phy.  They  are,  for  the  molt  part,  Itrongly  marked 
with  that  p'-ecipltate  and  felf-conceited  impatience 
which  has  always  charadlerifed  the  invelligations  con¬ 
duced  folely  by  ingenious  fancy.  The  confequences 
of  this  procedure  have  been  no  lefs  fatal  to  the  progrefs 
of  true  knowledge  in  modern  times  than  in  the  fchools 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  the  ethereal  philofophers  of  this 
pge,  like  the  followers  of  Ariftotle  of  old;  have  filled 
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ponderous  volumes  tvith  noiilenfe  and  errer.  It  is  Soun!. 
ftrange,  however,  that  this  Ihould  be  the  effefl  of  a 
great  and  a  fuccefsful  Hep  in  philofophy:  But  the  fault 
is  in  the  philofophers,  not  in  the  fcience.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  the  account  which  Newton  has 
given  of  the  propagation  of  a  certain  clafs  of  undula¬ 
tions  in  an  elaftic  fluid.  But  this  procedure  of  nature 
cannot  be  leeii  with  dillinftnefs  and  preclfion  by  any 
but  v/ell-ln formed  mathematicians.  They  alone  can 
reft  with  unlhaken  confidence  on  the  conclufions  leiritl- 
mately  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theorems  ;  and 
even  they  can  infure  fuccefs  only  by  treading  with  the 
moll  fcrupulous  caution  the  Hens  of  this  patient  philo¬ 
fopher.  But  few  have  done  this  ;  and  we  may  veti- 
ture  to  fay,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  employ 
tlie  Newtonian  dodlrlnes  of  elaftic  undulations  for  the 
explanation  of  other  phenomena  have  taken  the  trouble, 
or  indeed  were  able,  to  go  through  the  Heps  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  propolition  (  Prin.  II..  5c,  &c. )  But  the  y.-*- 
tiera!  refults  are  fo  plain,  and  admit  of  fuch  imprefiive 
illuftration,  that  they  draw  the  afient  of  the  moll  care- 
lefs  reader  ;  and  all  imagine  that  they  iinderlland  the 
explanation,  and  perceive  the  whole  procedure  of  na¬ 
ture.  Emboldened  therefore  by  this  liiccefsful  Hep  in 
philofophy,  they,  without  htfitation,yijn^y  fimilar  inter¬ 
mediums  in  other  cafes ;  and  as  air  has  been  found  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  found,  they  have  fiiopofed  that  fome¬ 
thing  which  they  call  ether,  fomehow  refembliiig  air,  is 
the  vehicle  of  vlfioii.  Others  have  proceeded  farther, 
and  have  held  that  ether,  or  another  Something  like  air, 
is  the  vehicle  of  fenfatloii  in  general,  from  the  organ  lo 
the  brain  :  nay,  we  have  got  a  great  volume  called  A 
Theory  of  Man,  where  all  our  fenfations,  emotions, 
affedlions,  thoughts,  and  purpofes  or  volitions,  are  laid 
to  be  fo  many  vibrations  of  another  fomething  equally- 
unfecn,  gratuitous,  and  incompetent ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
this  exalted  dodlrine,  when  logically  profeented,  muff 
terminate  in  the  difeovery  of  thofe  vibrations  which 
pervade  all  others,  and  which  conftitiite  what  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  venerate  by  the  name  Deity.  Such 
mujl  be  the  termination  of  this  philofophy  ;  and  a  truly 
philofophical  difl'crtatioii  on  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being  can  he  nothing  elfe  than  an  accurate  defeription  of 
thefe  vibrations  ! 

This  is  not  a  needlefs  and  declamatory  rhapfody.  If 
the  explanation  of  found  can  be  legitimately  transferred 
to  thofe  other  claffes  of  phenomena,  tliefe  are  certain 
refults ;  and  if  fo,  all  the  difeoveries  made  by  Newton 
are  but  the  glimmerings  of  the  morning,  when  compa¬ 
red  with  this  meridian  fplendor.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  logic  forbids  us  to  make  this  transference 
of  explanation,  we  muff  continue  to  believe,  for  a  little 
while  longer,  that  mind  is  fomething  different  from  vi¬ 
brating  matter,  and  that  no  kind  of  ofcillations  will  con- 
flitute  infinite  wifdom. 

It  is  of  immenfe  importance  therefore  to  underftand 
thoroughly  this  doftrine  of  found,  that  we  may  fee 
clearly  and  precifely  in  what  it  confifts,  what  are  the 
phenomena  of  found  that  are  fully  explained,  what  are 
the  data  and  the  affumptlons  on  which  the  explanations 
proceed,  and  what  is  the  precife  mechanical  fa£l  in  which 
it  terminates.  For  this,  or  a  fafl  perfedlly  fimilar,  muff 
terminate  every  explanation  which  we  derive  from  this 
by  analogy,  however  pcrfedl  the  analogy  may  be.  This 
previous  knowledge  muff  be  completely  poffeffed  by  eve- 
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Sound,  ry  perfon  who  pretends  to  explain  other  phenomena  In  a 
fimllar  manner.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  able  to 
fay  what  clafles  oF  phenomena  will  admit  of  the  expla- 
n^avion  .  and,  when  all  this  is  dong,  his  explanation  is 
Rill  an  hypothefts,  till  he  is  able  to  prove,  from  other  in- 
difputable  iources,  the  exiftence  and  agency  of  the  fame 
thing  analogous  to  the  elailic  fluid,  from  which  all  is 
borrowed. 

Sucli  conliderations  would  juilify  us  for  confidering 
wnth  grea.t  attention  the  nature  ot  found.  But  a  work 
like  this  will  not  give  room  ^or  a  full  difeuffion  ;  and 
we  miifl  refer  our  I'cadcrs  to  the  writers  who  treat  It 
more  at  large.  Much  curious  information  may  be  got 
from  the  pains-takim-T  authors  of  the  laft  century  ; 
fuch  as  Lord  Bacon;  Kii'clier;  Merfennus  ;  Cafferius  in 
his  great  work  De  Voce  et  /luditu\  Perrauk  in  his  Dlf- 
du  bruit  ;  MufTcnbi'oek  in  his  great  Svftem  of 
LLtural  Philofophy,  in  3  vols  4to  ;  and  in  EJfais  de 
;  and  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  phyfioio- 
gifts  of  the  prefect  age.  We  alfo  refer  to  what  has 
been  faid  by  us  in  the  article  Acoustics. 

*.  prefeiit  theiefore  we  mult  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  fpeculations  of  pliilofophers 
on  this  fubjed,  tracing  out  the  Reps  by  which  we  have 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  it.  We  ao- 
prehend  this  to  be  of  great  importance;  be ca life  "it 
fhows  us  what  kind  of  evidence  we  have  for  its  truth, 
and  the  paths  which  we  muR  fhtm  if  we  wftli  to  pro¬ 
ceed  farther:  and  we  truR  that  the  progrefs  which  we 
have  made  will  appear  to  be  fo  real,  and  the  objed  to 
be  attained  fo  alluring  to  a  truly  philofophieal  mind, 
that  men  of  genius  will  be  incited  to  exert  their  utmoR 
effoits  to  pais  the  preient  boundaries  of  our  real  pro- 
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grefs. 

In  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  found  was  held  to  be  a 
feparate  exiRence,  fomething  which  would  be,  although 
no  hearing  animal  exiRed.  This  was  conceived  as  waft¬ 
ed  through  the  air  to  our  iorgan  of  hearing,  which  it 
was  fuppofed  to  aRed  in  a  manner  refembiimv  that  in 
which  our  noRrils  are  afFeded  when  they  give  us  the 
feiUation  of  fmell.  Tt  was  one  of  the  Platonic  species, 
fitted  for  exciting  the  intellediial  fpecies,  which  is  the 
immediate  objed  of  the  foul’s  contemplation. 

Yet,  even  in  thofe  early  years  of  fcicnce,  there  were 
forxic,  and.  in  particular,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Roic  fchool,  who  held  that  found,  that  is,  the  caufe  of 
found,  was  only  the  particular  motion  of  external  grofs 
matter,  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  there  producing  that 
agitation  ol  the  organ  by  which  the  foul  is  immediate¬ 
ly  affeded  with  the  fenfation  of  found.  Zeno,  as  quo¬ 
ted  by  Diogenes  I^aertiiis'*,  fays,  Hearing  is  produced 
by  the  air  which  intervenes  between  the  thing  founding 
and  the  car.  The  air  is  agitated  in  a  fpherical  form, 
and  moves  off  in  waves,  and  tails  on  the  ear,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  water  in  a  ciftern  undulates  in  circles  when 
a  Rone  has  been  thrown  into  it.’'  The  ancients  were  not 
remarkable  for  prccifion,  cither  of  conception  or  argu¬ 
ment  in  their  difeufiions,  and  they  were  contented  with 
a  general  and  vague  view  of  things.  Some  followed  the 
Platonic  notions,  and  many  the  opinion  of  Zeiio,  but 
witliout  any  farther  attempts  to  give  a  diRind  conception 
of  the  explanation,  or  to  compare  it  with  experiment. 

But  in  later  times,  during  the  ardent  refeaiches  in 
tne  lail  century  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  this  be¬ 


came  an  intereRing  fubjed  of  inquiry.  The  invention  Si  and. 
of  the  air-pump  gave  the  RrR  opportunity  of  decidin 
by  experiment  whether  the  claltic  unduVdtions  of  am 
were  the  caiifes  of  foiind:  and  the  trial  fully  eRablifhcd 
this  point  ;  for  a  bell  rung  in  vacuo  gave  no  found,  and 
one  1  ung  111  conderifed  air  gave  a  very  loud  one.  It 
was  therefore  received  as  a  dodrinvf  in  general  phyfics 
that  air  was  the  vehicle  of  found. 

i  he  celebrated  Galileo,  the  parent  of  mathematical 
philofophy,  difeovered  the  nature  of  that  connedion  be¬ 
tween  the  lengths  of  mufical  cords  and  the  notes  which 
they  produced,  which  had  been  obferved  by  P\tha<j*o- 
ras,  or  learned  by  him  in  his  travels  in  the  eaft,  and 
'wdiich  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  refined  and  beauti¬ 
ful  fcieiice,  the  theory  of  mufic.  Galileo  fliowed,  that 
the  real  connedion  lubfiRed  between  the  tones  and  the 
vibrations  of  thefe  cords,  and  that  their  different  degrees 
of  aciitenefs  correfponded  to  the  different  frequency  of 
their  vibrations.  i  he  very  elementary  and  familiar  de- 
monRi-ation  which  he  gave  of  this  connedion  did  not 
iatisfy  the  carious  mathematicians  of  that  inquifitive 
age,  and  the  mechanical  theoiy  of  mulical  cords  was 
piofccuted  to  a  great  degree  of  refinement.  In  the 
courfe  of^  this  iiiveRigation,  it  appeared  that  the  cord 
vibrated  in  a  manner  preclfcly  fimilar  to  a  pendulum  vi¬ 
brating  ill'  a  C)x-Ioid.  It  rr.uR  therefore  agitate  the  air 
contiguous  to  it  in  the  fame  manner;  and  thus  there  is 
a  particular  kind  or  agitation  which  the  air  can  receive 
and  maintain,  which  is  veiy  intereftln  r, 

Sii  Ilaac  Newton  took  up  this  queRion  as  worthy  of 
his  notice  ;  and  endeavoured  to  afeertaia  with  mathc- 
Uxatical  precilion  the  mechanifm  of  this  particular  clais 
of  Liiidulations,  and  gave  us  the  fundritnentul  theorems 
concerning  the  undislations  of  elallic  fluids,  which  make 
the  47,  See.  - 


propofitions  of  Book  11,  of  his  Principles 
of  Natural  PhiJofophy.  They  have  been  (perhaps  hal'. 
tily  j  coniidered  as  giving  the  fiindameutal  dodiines  con¬ 
cerning  the  propagation  of  found.  They  are  therefore 
given  in  this  work  in  the  ariicle  Acoustics  ;  and  a 
variety  of  facls  are  narrated  in.,the  article  PNEUMxtTics, 
to  fnow  that  Rich  undulations  acfua//y  obtain  in  the  air 
of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  fet  of 
phenomena  of  found  which  prccifely  tally  or  conefpond 
to  all  the  mechanical  clicumRances  of  thefe  undulations, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  anatoim'Rs  and  phyfiologiRs  were 
bufily  employed  in  examining  the  Rrudture  of  our  or¬ 
gans  of  hearing.  ImpreiTed  with  the  validity  of  this 
dodtrine  o.  aerial  undulations  being  the  caufes  of  found 
their  refearches  were  always  diredfed  with  a  view  to  dif- 
cover  thofe  circumRances  in  the  Riuaure  of  the  ear 
which  rendered  it  an  organ  fufceptible  of  agitations 
from  this  caufe  ;  and  they  difeovered  many  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  on  which 
the  aerial  undulations  from  without  muR  make  very  for¬ 
cible  impulles,  fo  as  to  produce  very  fonoroiis  undula¬ 
tions  111  tlie  air  contained  in  it.  Thefe  therefore  they 
confidered  as  the  immediate  objeds  of  fenfation,  or  the 
immediate  caufes  of  found. 

But  fome  anatomiRs  faw  that  this  would  not  be  a  full 
account  of  the  matter  :  for  after  a  drum  is  agitated,  it 
has  done  all  that  it  can  do ;  it  has  produced  a  noife 
But  a  farther  procefs  goes  on  in  our  ear;  There  is 
behind  the  membrane,  which  is  the  head  of  this  drum 
a  curious  mechanifm,  which  communicates  tl^e  agitations 
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of  tlic  tnemlvvaiie  (tlie  only  thing  aflcJ  on  by  the  un- 
dnlatiiig  air)  to  anorher  chamber  of  inoQ:  fingiilar  con- 
ifrutSlion,  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  greatly  expanded. 
I’hey  conceive,  theiefoie,  tliat  the  organ  called  the 
{IrufTi  does  not  ad:  as  a  drum,  but  in  foine  other  \vay.  In¬ 
deed  it  feems  bad  logic  to  fuppofe  that  it  ads  as  a  drum 
merely  by  producing  a  noife.  This  is  in  no  refped  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  noiie  produced  out  of  the  ear;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  heard  as  a  noife,  we  muft  have  another  ear  by 
which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  mull  be  another 
Jucfj  drum  ;  and  this  muft  have  another,  and  fo  on  for 
ever.  It  is  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vifion  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  pidure  on  the  retina.  Tliefe  ana- 
tomifts  attended  therefore  to  the  ftrudlure.  Here  they 
obferved  a  prodigious  unfolding  of  the  auditory  nerve 
of  the  car,  which  is  curioufly  diftributed  through  every 
part  of  this  cavity,  lining  its  Tides,  hung  acrofs  it  like  a 
curtain,  and  fending  off  fibres  in  every  diredlon,  fo  as 
to  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoceupled.  They  thought 
the  machineiy  contained  in  the  drum  peculiarly  fitted 
for  producing  undulations  of  the  air  contained  In  this 
labyrinth,  and  that  by  thefe  agitations  of  the  air  the 
contiguouis  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  impelled, 
and  that  thus  we  get  the  fenfation  of  found. 

The  cavity  intervening  between  the  external  air  and 
this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  thefe  anatomifts  to  have 
no  other  ufe  than  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to  the 
Jlapes  or  little  pifton  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air 
in  the  labyrinth.  This  pifton  coiidenfes  on  a  very  fmall 
furfacc  the  impulfe  which  it  receives  from  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  fiirface,  ftrained  by  the  malleus  on  the  entry  of  the 
tympanum,  on  purpofe  to  receive  the  gentle  agitations 
of  the  external  air  in  the  outer  canal.  This  membra¬ 
nous  furface  could  not  be  agitated,  unlefs  completely 
•detached  from  every  thing  round  it  ;  therefore  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  this  mechanifm  have  it  in  a  cavity 
containing  only  air.  But  they  held,  that  nature  had 
even  taken  precautions  to  prevent  this  cavity  from  a6t- 
iiig  as  a  drum,  by  making  it  of  fuch  an  Irregular  ram¬ 
bling  form  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  cavity  of  a  fymme- 
trical  fhape,  like  a  veffel,  but  rather  refembles  the  ram¬ 
bling  holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  feen  in  a  piece  of 
bread,  fcattered  through  the  fubftance  of  the  cranium, 
and  communicating  with  each  other  by  fmall  paffages. 
The  whole  of  thefe  cavernulje  are  lined  with  a  foftifh 
membrane,  which  ftill  farther  unfits  this  cavity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  found.  This  rtafoning  Is  fpecious,  but  not  very 
conclufive.  Wc  might  even  affert,  that  this  anfradluous 
form,  with  narrow  paffages,  is  well  fitted  for  producing 
noife.  If  wc  place  the  ear  clofe  to  the  fmall  hole  in 
the  fide  of  a  military  drum,  we  ftiall  hear  the  fmalkft 
tap  of  the  drumftick  like  a  violent  blow.  The  lining 
of  the  cavernulas  is  nervous,  and  may  therefore  be  ftrong- 
Jy  affe(ffed  in  the  numerous  narrow  paffages  between  the 
cells. 

While  thefe  fpeculatlons  were  going  on  with  refpe£I 
to  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  obfervations  were 
occafionally  made  on  other  animals,  fuch  as  reptiles, 
ferpents,  and  fifties,  which  give  undoubted  indications 
of  hearing ;  and  many  very  familiar  fadf  s  were  obferved 
or  recolledcd,  wliere  founds  are  communicated  through 
or  by  means  of  folid  bodies,  or  by  water ;  therefore, 
without  inquiring  how  or  by  what  kind  of  mechanifm 
it  Is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general  belief 
smong  phyfiologifts,  that  all  fifties,  and  perhaps  all  ani- 
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iiials  hear,  and  that  water  in  particular  is  a  vehicle  of  ^ 
found.  In  1767  or  1768  the  writer  of  this  article,  at 
the  fuggeftioii  of  the  late  profeffor  of  aftronomy  In  the 
iiniverfity  of  Glafgow,  made  an  experiment  In  a  lake  in 
that  nei.^hbourhood,  by  ftrlking  a  large  hand-bell  under 
water,  and  heard  it  very  diftinffly  and  ftrongly  when 
his  head  was  plunged  in  the  water  at  the  diilance  of 
more  than  1  200  feet.  Many  experiments,  are  mention¬ 
ed  by  KIrclier  and  others  on  the  communication  of 
found  through  folid  bodies,  fuch  as  mafts,  yards,  and 
other  long  beams  of  dry  fir,  with  fimllar  refults.  Dr 
Monro  has  publiftied  a  particular  account  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  experiments  on  the  propagation  of  found  through 
water  in  his  Diffcrtatlon  on  the  Phyfiolooy  of  Fifties  ; 
fo  that  It  now  appears  that  air  is  by  no  means  the  only 
vehicle  of  found. 

In  1760  Cotunni  pnblinicd  his  important  difeovery, 
that  the  labyrinth  or  inmoft  cavity  of  the  ear  In  animals 
is  completely  filled  with  wearer.  This,  after  fome  con- 
teft,  has  been  completely  demonft rated  (fee  in  parti¬ 
cular  Meckel  Junior  de  Labyrinthi  Anns  Contentis,  Ar- 
geiitor,  1777),  and  it  feems  now  to  be  admitted  by 
all. 

This  being  the  cafe,  our  notions  of  the  immediate 
caufe  of  found  muft  undergo  a  great  revolution,  and  a 
new  refearch  muft  be  made  into  the  way  in  which 
the  nerve  is  affeefted :  for  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
fubftitute  the  undulations  of  water  for  thofe  of  air  in 
the  labyrinth.  The  well  informed  mechanician  will  fee 
at  once,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the  nerve 
will  be  greatly  increafedby  this  fubftitutlon  ;  for  If  wa¬ 
ter  be  perfedlly  elaftic  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
undulatory  agitation  which  it  receives.  Its  effeft  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  Its  I’pecific  gravity ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  very  eafily  made.  Immerfe 
a  table-bell  in  water  contained  In  a  large  thin  glafs  vef¬ 
fel.  Strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  found  will  be 
heard  as  If  the  bell  had  been  immediately  ftruck  on  the 
Tides  of  the  veffel.  The  filling  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear  with  water  is  therefore  an  additional  mark  of  the 
wlfdom  of  the  Great  Artift.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
informing  ms  concerning  the  ultimate  mechanical  event 
in  the  procefs  of  hearing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nerve  is  expofed  to  thefe  undulations  muft  be  totally 
different  from  what  was  formerly  imagined.  The  fila¬ 
ments  and  membranes,  which  have  been  defcribcd  by 
former  anatomifts,  muft  have  been  fouiKi  by  them  in  a 
ftate  quite  unlike  to  their  fituation  and  condition  in  the 
living  animal.  Accordingly  the  moft  eminent  anato¬ 
mifts  of  Europe  feem  at  prefent  in  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nerve,  and  are  keenly  occupied  lu 
obfervations  to  this  pui*pofe.  The  deferiptions  given  by- 
Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Comparetti,  and  others,  are 
full  of  moft  curious  difeoveries,  which  makealmoft  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  our  notions  of  this  fubjeiff,  and  wiU,  wc 
hope,  be  produflive  of  moft  valuable  information. 

Scarpa  has  difeovered  that  theTolid  cavity  called  the 
labyrinth  contains  a  threefold  expaiifioii  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  One  part  of  it,  the  cochlea,  contains  it  In  a  fi- 
brillous  ftate,  ramified  in  a  moft  fymmetrical  manner 
through  the  whole  of  the  zona  moUis  of  the  lamina  Jpi- 
raJis,  where  it  anaftomofes  with  another  produfllon  of 
it  diffufed  over  the  general  lining  of  that  cavity.  An¬ 
other  department  of  the  nerve,  all'o  in  a  fibrous  ftate,  h 
fpread  over  the  external  furface  of  a  membranaceou.'} 

bag, 
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SounH.  ban^,  which  nearly  fills  that  part  of  the  veftibiile  into 
— *""v  which  the  femicirciilar  canals  open,  and  alfo  that  orifice 

which  receives  the  impreflions  of  the  ftapes.  'riiis  bag 
fends  off  tubular  membranaceous  du(fls,  which,  in  like 
manner,  nearly  fill  thefe  femicircular  canals.  A  third 
depaitment  of  the  nerve  is  Ipread  over  the  external  fur- 
face  of  another  membranaceous  bag,  which  lies  between 
the  one  jull  now  mentioned  and  the  cochlea,  but  ha- 
ving  no  communication  with  either,  almoft  completely 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  veftibule.  Thus  the  veftibule 
and  canals  feem  only  a  cafe  for  proteding  this  fenfitive 
membranaceous  vcflel,  which  is  almoft,  but  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  in  conta-61  with  the  ofleous  cafe,  being  feparated 
by  a  delicate  and  almoft  fluid  cellular  fubftance.  The 
fibrillous  expanfion  of  the  nerve  is  not  iiidlfcriminately 


difFufed  over  the  furface  of  thefe  facculi,  but  evidently 
diredled  to  certain  foci,  where  the  fibres  are  conftipated. 
And  this  is  the  laft  appearance  of  the  fibrous  ftate  of 
the  nerve;  for  when  the  infideol  thefe  facculi  is  infpe<ft- 
cd,  no  fibres  appear,  but  a  pulp  (judged  to  be  nervous 
from  its  fimilarity  to  other  pulpy  productions  of  the 
brain)  adhering  to  the  membranaceous  coat,  and  not  fe- 
parable  from  it  by  gently  w^afliing  it.  It  is  more  abun¬ 
dant,  that  is,  of  greater  thicknefs,  oppofite  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fibrous  foci.  No  organical  ftruClure  could  be 
difcovered  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  organifed  ; 
for,  befides  this  adhering  pulp,  the  water  in  the  facculi 
was  obferved  to  be  clammy  or  mucous  ;  fo  that  in  all 
probability  the  vafcular  or  fibrous  ftate  of  the  nerve  is 
fucceeded  by  an  uninterrupted  produdlion  (perhaps 
columnar  like  bafalt,  though  not  cohering);  and  this  at 
laft  ends  in  Ample  diflemination,  fymmetrical  however, 
w’^here  water  and  nerve  are  alternate  in  every  direCtion. 

To  thefe  obfervatioiis  of  Scarpa,  Comparetti  adds 
the  curious  circumftances  of  another  and  regular  tym¬ 
panum  in  the  foramen  rotundum,  the  cylindric  cavity 
of  which  is  inclofed  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membrane. 
The  membrane  which  feparates  it  from  the  cochlea  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  variable  tenfion,  being  drawn 
up  to  an  umbo  by  a  cartilaginous  fpeck  m  its  middle, 
which  he  thinks  adheres  to  the  lamina  fpiralis,  and  thus 
ferves  to  ftrain  the  drumhead,  as  the  malleus  ftrains  the 
great  membrane  known  to  all. 

Thefe  are  moft  important  obfervations,  and  rauft 
greatly  excite  the  curiofity  of  a  truly  phllofophical 
mind,  and  deferve  the  moft  careful  inquiry  into  their 
juftnefs.  Il  thefe  are  accurate  deferiptions  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  they  feem  to  conduCl  us  farther  into  the  fecrets  of 
nature  than  any  thing  yet  known. 

We  think  that  they  promife  to  give  us  the  greateft 
ftep  yet  made  in  phyfiology,  viz.  to  (how  us  the  laft 
mechanical'  faift  which  occurs  in  the  long  train  inter- 
pofed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incitement  of 
©ur  fenfitive  fyftem.  But  there  is,  as  yet,  great  and 
eftential  differences  in  the  defeription  given  by  thofe 
celebrated  naturalifts.  It  cannot  be  otherwife.  The 
containing  labyrinth  can  be  laid  open  to  our  view  In 
no  other  way  than  by  deftroying  it ;  and  its  moft  deli¬ 
cate  contents  are  the  firft  fufferers  in  the  fearch.  They 
are  found  in  very  different  fituations  and  conditions  by 
different  anatomifts,  according  to  their  addrefs  or  their 
good  fortune.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  varieties 
are  very  confiderable.  Faithful  deferiptions  muft  there¬ 
fore  give  very  different  notioua  of  the  ultimate  adioa 
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aiitl  feaftion  between  the  ur.organifed  matter  m  the  la¬ 
byrinth  and  the  ultimate  expanfion  of  the  auditory  ' 
nerve.  ‘ 

therefore  wait  with  patience.  Since  this 
Work  of  ours  was  begun,  the  progrefs  which  has  been 
made  in  many  parts  of  natural  fcience  has  been  great 
and  wonderful ;  and  perhaps  before  it  be  completed, 
we  may  be  furnilhed  with  fuch  a  colkaion  of  fads  re- 
fpeding  the  ftruaure  and  the  contents  of  the  or^an  of 
heanng,  as  might  enable  us  to  give  a  jufter  theory  of 
found  than  is  yet  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  philo- 
fophers.  There  feems  to  be  no  abatement  of  ardour  ni  the 
refearchesof  the  phyfiologifts;  and  they  will  not  remain 
long  Ignorant  of  the  truth  or  miftake  in  the  accounts 
given  by  Scarpa  and  Comparetti.  Should  the  refult  of 
their  inquiries  be  what  we  exped,  we  Ihould  be  glad  of 
a  proper  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  our  readers, 
together  wnth  fome  difquifition  on  the  nature  of  hear- 
ing.  A  colledion  of  accurate  obfervations  on  the  ftruc— 
ture  of  the  ear  would  give  us  piinciples  on  which  to 
proceed  in  explaining  the  various  methods  ef  produ¬ 
cing  external  founds.  The  nature  of  continued  foundi 
might  then  be  treated  of,  and  would  appear,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  very  dllFerent  from  what  it  is  commonly  fup. 
pofed.  Under  this  head  animal  voices  might  be  par¬ 
ticularly  confidered,  and  the  elements  of  human  fpeech 
properly  afeertained.  When  the  produdion  of  conti- 
nued  founds  is  once  fliown  to  be  a  thing  regulated 
by  principle,  it  may  be  fyttematically  treated,  and  this, 
principle  may  be  confidered  as  combined  with  every- 
mechanical  ftate  of  body  that  may  be  pointed  out. 

to  us  methods  of  producing  found 
which  have  not  yet  been  thought  of,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  give  us  founds  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
Such  an  acqnilition  is  not  to  be  defpifed  nor  reieded. 
llie  bountiUil  Author  of  our  being  and  of  all  our  fal 
cidties  has  made  it  an  objed  of  moft  enchanting  re- 
hfh  to  the  human  mind..  The  Greeks,  the  moft  culti¬ 
vated  people  who  have  ever  figured  on  the  ftage  of  life 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  mufic  with  rapture.  Even  the 
poor  negro,  after  toiling  a  whole  day  beneath  the  tro¬ 
pic^  fun,  will  go  ten  miles,  in  the' dark  to  dance  al! 
night  to  the  fimple  mufic  of  the  balafoe,  and  return 
without  fleep  to  his  next  day’s  toil.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  the  anatomift  has  difcovered  In  the  human  larynx 
an  apparatus  evidently  contrived  for  tempering  the  great 
rnovements  of  the  glottis,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  produce 
the  intended  note  with  the  utmoft  precifion.  There  is 
no  doubt  therefore  that  the  confummate  Artift  has  not 
thought  It  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  receive  with  thankfulnefs  this  prefent  from  our 
MaKer  this  laborum  duke  lenimen  ;  and  it  is  furely  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  philofopher  to  add  to  this  innocent 
elegance  of  life.  This,  however,  is  not  the  time  to  en- 
tet  upen  the  fiibjed.  brom  the  jarring  obfervations- 
which  have  yet  been  made,  we  could,  only  amufe  the 
curious  reader  by  holding  up  to  his  view  a  fpecious 
theory  ;  and  we  are  not  fo  defirous  of  filling  our  Work 
With  what  IS  called  original  matter,  as  to  attempt  the 
attainment  of  that  end  by  fubftituting  fiaion  for  fad 
and  hypothefis  for  fcience. 

Sound  in  geography,  denotes  in  general  any  ftralt.. 
or  inlet  of  the  fea  between  two  headlands.  It  is  given 
by  way  of  eminence  to  the  ftrait  between  Sweden  and 

IDenmark-j 


Sound. 
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Soiind’ng.  Denmark,  joining  the  German  ocean  to  the  Baltic,  be- 
ing  about  three  miles  over.  See  Denmark,  ii°32.  and 
Elsinore. 

SOUNDING,  the  operation  of  trying  the  depth  of 
the  Tea,  and  the  natiiie  of  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a 
plummet  funk  from  a  fliip  to  the  bottom. 

There  are  two  plummets  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  na¬ 
vigation  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  hand-lead^  weigh¬ 
ing  about  8  or  9  pounds  ;  and  the  other  the  d?ep  fea- 
lead^  which  w^eighs  from  25  to  30  pounds  ;  and  both 
are  fhaped  like  the  fruftum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  The 
former  is  ufed  In  fliallow^  waters,  and  the  latter  at  a 
great  dillance  from  the  fhore ;  particularly  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  land  after  a  fea-voyage.  Accordingly  the  lines 
employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called  the  deep-fea  lead^ 


ilne^  and  the  J?and  lead-ltne. 

The  hand  lead-line,  which  is  ufually  20  fathoms  in 
length,  is  marked  at  every  two  or  three  fathoms  ;  fo 
that  the  depth  of  the  water  may  be  afeertained  either  in 
the  day  or  night.  At  the  depth  of  two  and  three  fa^ 
thorns,  t;here  are  marks  of  black  leather  ;  at  5  fathoms, 
there  is  a  white  rag;  at  7,  a  red  rag  ;  at  10,  black 
leather  ;  at  13,  black  leather  ;  at  15,  a  white  rag;  and 
at  17,  a  red  ditto. 

Sounding  with  the  hand  lead,  which  is  called  heaving 
the  lead  by  feamen,  is  generally  performed  by  a  man  who 
Hands  in  the  main  chains  to  windward.  Having  the 
line  quite  ready  to  run  out  without  interruption,  he  holds 
it  nearly  at  the  diflanceof  a  fathom  from  the  plummet; 
and  having  fwung  the  latter  backw^ards  and  for  wards 
three  or  four  times,  in  order  to  acquire  the  greater  ve¬ 
locity,  he  fwdngs  it  round  his  head,  and  thence  as  far 
forw^ard  as  is  neceffary  ;  fo  that,  by  the  lead’s  finking 
whilft  the  Ihip  advances,  the  line  may  be  ahnofl  perpen¬ 
dicular  w^hen  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  perfon  found¬ 
ing  then  proclaims  the  depth  of  the  water  in  a  kind  of 
fong  refembling  the  cries  of  hawkers  in  a  city.  Thus 
if  the  mark  of  five  fathoms  is  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  he  calls,  ‘  By  the  mark  five !’  and  as  there  is  no 
mark  at  four,  fix,  eight,  &c.  he  ellimates  thofe  num¬ 
bers,  and  calls,  ‘  By  die  dip  four,’  ckc.  If  he  judges  it 
to  be  a  quarter  or  an  half  more  than  any  particular 
number,  he  calk,  ‘And  a  quarter  five!  and  a  half  four,’ 
&c.  If  he  conceives  the  depth  to  be  three  quarters 
more  than  a  particular  number,  he  calls  it  a  quarter  lefs 
than  the  next :  thus,  at  four  fatlioms  and  three  fourths 
he  calls  ‘  A  quarter  lefs  five  1’  and  fo  on. 

The  deep  fea-lead  is  marked  with  two  knots  at  20 
fathoms,  three  at  30,  foui  at  40,  and  fo  on  to  the  end. 
It  is  alfo  marked  with  a  fingle  knot  in  the  middle  of 
each  interval,  as  at  25,  35,  45  fathoms,  &c.  To  life 
this  lead  more  effedfually  at  fea,  or  in  deep  water  on 
the  fea-coafl,  it  is  ufual  previoufly  to  bring  to  the  fnip, 
in  order  to  retard  her  courfc :  the  lead  is  then  thrown 
as  far  as  pofiible  from  the  fhip  on  the  line  o^  her  drift, 
fo  that,  as  it  finks,  the  fiiip  drives  more  perpendicularly 
over  it.  The  pilot,  feeling  the  lead  flrike  the  bottom, 
readily  difeovers  the  depth  of  the  water  by  the  mark  on 
the  line  nearefi  its  furface.  The  bottom  of  the  lead 
being  alfo  well  rubbed  over  with  tallow,  retains  the  dlfiin- 
guifiilng,  marks  of  the  bottom,  as  fiiclls,  ooze,  gravel, 
&c.  which  naturally  adhere  to  it. 

The  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  is  called  foundings^  are  carefully  marked  in  the 
log-book,  as  well  to  determine  the  diflance  of  the  place 


from  the  fhore,  as  to  corredf  the  obfervations  of  former 
pilots. 

SOUP,  a  llrong  decodlion  of  flefh  or  other  fub- 
flanccs. 

Portable  or  dry  foup  is  a  kind  of  cake  formed  by  ChaptaVs 
boiling  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  fubflances  till  the 
watery  parts  are  evaporated.  This  fpecies  of  foup  is 
chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  and  has  been  found  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  following  receipt  will  fhow  how  it  is 
prepared. 

Of  calves  feet  take  4  ;  leg  of  beef  i  2  lbs.  ;  knuckle 
of  veal  3  lbs.  ;  and  leg  of  mutton  jo  lbs.  Thefe  are 
to  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
feum  taken  off  as  ufual  ;  after  which  the  foup  is  to  be 
feparated  from  the  meat  by  draining  and  preffure.  The 
meat  is  then  to  be  bpiled  a  fecoiid  time  in  other  water ; 
and  the  two  decoftions,  being  added  together,  mufl  be 
left  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  exa(?dy  fepa¬ 
rated.  The  foup  muil  then  be  clarified  with  five  or  fix 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  common  fait 
added.  The  liquor  is  then  {trained  through  flannel, 
and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  confi Hence  of 
a  very  thick  palte  ^  a:  ter  which  it  is  fi^read  rather  thin 
upon  a  fmooth  Hone,  then  cut  into  cakes,  and  laHly 
dried  in  a  Hove  until  it  becomes  brittle:  thefe  cakes  are 
kept  in  well  clofed  bottles.  The  fame  procefs  may  be 
ufed  to  make  a  portable  foup  of  the  Hefii  of  poultry  ; 
and  aromatic  herbs  may  be  ufed  as  a  feafoning,  if 
thought  proper. 

Thefe  tablets  or  cakes  may  be  kept  four  or  five 
•y'-ears.  When  intended  to  be  ufed,  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce' is  put  into  a  large  glafs  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  to  be  covered,  and  let  upon  hot  afhes  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  whole  is  entirely  dif- 
lolved.  It  forms  an  excellent  foup,  and  requires  no  ad¬ 
dition  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait. 

SOUR-croute.  See  Croute. 

SouR-Gourd,  or  African  Calahujh-tree.  See  Adan- 

SONIA. 

SOUTH  (Dr  Robert),  an  eminent  divine,  was  the 
fon  of  Mr  William  South  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
was  born  at  Hackney  near  that  city  in  1633.  He  Hu- 
died  at  WeitminHer  fchool,  and  .al'terwards  in  CluiH- 
church  college,  Oxford.  In  \  654,  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
Latin  verfes  to  congratulate  Cromw  ell  upon  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  next  year  a  Latin 
poem,  intitlcd  Mvjica  Incantmis,  In  16^0  he  was  ele(ft- 
ed  public  oiator  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  the  next  year 
became  domellic  chaplain  to  Edward  eail  of  Clarendon, 
lord-high-cliancellor  of  England.  In  1663  he  was  in- 
Halled  prebendary  of  W'^eHmirHer,  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  do6lor  of  divinity,  and  had  a  finecure  beHowed 
on  him  in  Wales  by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
after  whole  retirement  into  Fiance  in  1667  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York.  In  1670  he  was  iuHal- 
kd  canon  of  ChriH-church  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1676  at¬ 
tended  as  chaplain  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Eiq;  ambaffador 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  roland.  In  1678  he  was 
prefented  to  the  redtory  ot  Blip  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and 
in  1680  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  that  church,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  did  the  redlory-houle  belonging  to  it.  After  the 
revolution  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  Wil¬ 
liam  and  queen  Mary,  though  he  excufed  hirafelf  from 
accepting  a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated  by  the 
perfonal  refufal  of  that  oath.  His  health  began  to  de¬ 
cline 
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BaiJttj,  jj!!ne  feveritl  years  before  bis  death,  which  happened  In 
'1716-  He  was  interred  in  Weilminfter  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory.  He  publifhed, 
I.  Animadverfions  on  Dr  Sherlock^s  Vindication  of  the 
Holy  and  Ever  BlefTcd  Trinity,  2.  A  Defence  of  his 
Animadverfions,  3.  Sermons,  8  Tok  8vo.  And  after 
liis  deceafis  were  pubiiihed  his  Opera  Pojlhuma  Latina^ 
and  his  poflhttmoiis  Englifh  works.  Dr  South  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  wit,  which  abounds  In  all  his  writings, 
and  particularly  in  his  ferraons  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
they  equally  abound  in  ilhhumour,  fpleen,  and  fatire. 
He  was  remarkable  for  being  a  time  ferver.  During 
the  life  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  Haunch  Prefbyterian,  and 
then  railed  againfl  the  Independents  ;  at  the  Reftora- 
tion  he  exerted  his  pulpit- eloquence  againfl:  the  Prefby- 
terians  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Q^ecn  Anne,  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  Sacheverel. 

South,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  from  which 
the  winds  blow. 

South  Sea^  or  Pacific  Ocean,  is  that  vaft  body  of 
water  interpofed  between  Afia  and  America.  It  does 
not  however,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  reach  quite  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Afia,  excepting  to  the  northward  of  the  pe- 
ninfiila  of  Malacca  :  for  the  water  interpofed  between 
the  eaftern  coafl:  of  Africa  and  the  peninfula  jufl:  men¬ 
tioned  has  the  name  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  South 
Sea  then  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  weftern  coafl:  of 
America,  through  its  whole  extent,  from  the  unknown 
regions  in  the  north  to  the  flraits  of  Magellan  and 
Terra  del  Fuego,  where  it  communicates  with  the  fou- 
thern  part  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  fide,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  coaft  of  Afia,  from  the  northern  promon¬ 
tory  of  Tfchukotflcoi  Nofs,  to  the  peninfula  of  Malacca 
already  mentioned.  Thence  it  is  bounded  to  the  foiith- 
ward  by  the  northern  coafts  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Ma- 
caflar,  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  the  other  iflands 
in  that  quarter,  which  divide  it  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Then,  wafliing  the  eafl:em  coafl:  of  the  great  ifland  of 
New  Holland,  it  communicatee  with  that  vafl:  body  of 
water  encompafling  the  whole  fouthern  part  of  the 
globe,  and  which  has  the  general  name  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  all  round.  Thus  does  this  vafl:  ocean  occupy  al- 
mofl:  the  femicircumference  of  the  globe,  extending  al- 
mofl:  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  about  the  equato¬ 
rial  parts  extending  almoft;  180®  in  longitude,  or  12,500 
of  our  miles. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  entirely 
deftitute  of  land ;  not  a  fingle  ifland  having  yet  been 
difeovered  in  it  from  the  latitude  of  40 north  and  up¬ 
wards,  excepting  fiich  as  are  very  near  the  coafl:  either 
of  Afia  or  America ;  but  in  the  fouthern  part  there 
arc  a  great  number. 

Till  very  lately  the  South  Sea  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown.  From  the  great  extent  of  ice  which 
covers  the  fouthern  part  of  the  globe,  it  was  imagined 
that  much  more  land  exifted  there  than  in  the  northern 
regions  :  but  that  this  could  npt  be  juflly  inferred  mere¬ 
ly  from  that  circumilance,  is  plain  from  what  has  been 
advanced  under  the  article  America,  n<^  3 — 24;  and 
the  fouthern  continent,  long  known  by  the  name  of 
T^rra  Aujiralis,  has  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
pert  navigators  fent  out  from  Britain  and  France  by 
royal  authority.  See  Terra  Australis. 

South  Sea  Company,  See  Company. 
VoL.XVII.Partll. 
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SOUTHAMPTON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Harnpfhire  Scuthamp- 
in  England.  It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  an  arm  of 
the  fea ;  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  well  inhabited.  Sozomemiv. 
It  is  furrounded  by  walls  and  feveral  watch-towers,  and  — 
had  a  ftrong  caflle  to  defend  the  harbour,  now  in  ruins. 

It  is  a  corporation  and  a  county  of  itfclf,  with  Ihe  title 
of  an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

W.  Long.  I.  26.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1660,  and  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  univerfity  there.  He  came  young  to 
London  to  fliidy  law;  but  inflead  of  that  devoted  himfelf 
to  poetry  and  the  writing  of  plays.  His  Perfian  Prince, 
or  Loyal  Brother,  was  introduced  iu  1682,  when  the 
Tory  intereft  was  triumphant  in  England  ;  and  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  loyal  brother  being  intended  to  compli¬ 
ment  James  duke  of  York,  he  rewarded  the  author 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  with  a  commifllon  in  the 
army  ^  On  the  Revolution  taking  place,  he  retired  to 
his  fludies,  and  wrote  feveral  plays,  from  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  derived  a  very  handfome  fiibfiftence, 
being  the  firft  who  railed  the  advantage  of  play-writing 
to  a  fecond  and  third  night.  The  mofl:  finiflied  of  all 
his  plays  is  Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave,  which  is 
built  on  a  true  ftory  related  in  one  of  Mrs  Behn’s  no¬ 
vels.  Mr  Southern  died  in  1 746,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age;  the  latter  part  of  which  he  fpent  in  a  peaceful 
ferenity,  having,  by  his  commilTion  as  a  foldier,  and  the 
profits  of  his  dramatic  works,  acquired  a  handfome  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  being  an  exa£I  economlfi,  he  improved  what 
fortune  he  gained  to  the  befl:  advantage.  He  enjoyed 
the  longefl:  life  of  all  our  poets  ;  and  died  the  richefl:  of 
them,  a  very  few  excepted.  His  plays  are  printed  in 
two  vols  1 2 mo. 

Southern  Continent.  See  America,  n°3 — 24.  and 
Terra  Ai^ralis. 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  in  botany.  See  Artemi¬ 
sia. 

SOUTHWARK,  a  town  of  Surry,  and  a  fuburb 
of  the  city  of  London,  being  feparated  from  that  me¬ 
tropolis  only  by  the  Thames.  Sec  London,  n^  96. 

SOW,  in  zoology.  See  Sus. 

Sow,  in  the  iron  works,  the  name  of  the  block  or 
lump  of  metal  they  w^ork  at  once  in  the  iron  furnace. 

Soiv^Thyile.  See  Sonchus. 

SOWING,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  the  depo- 
fiting  any  kind  of  feed  in  the  earth  for  a  f  uture  crop. 

See  Agriculture. 

Dt  ilUSoiriNG.  See  DRiiL^SoTuing, 

SOY.  See  Dolichos. 

^  SOZOMENUS  (Hermias),  an  ecclefiailical  hiflo- 
rian  of  the  5th  century,  was  born  in  Bethelia,  a  town 
of  Paleftine.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  be¬ 
came  a  pleader  at  Conftantinople.  He  wrote  an  A- 
bridgment  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiflory,  in  two  books,  from 
the  afeenfion  of  our  Saviour  to  the  year  323.  This 
compendium  is  loft ;  but  a  continuation  of  it  in  nine 
books,  written  at  greater  length,  down  to  the  year 
440,  Is  Hill  extant.  He  feems  to  have  copied  Socrates, 
who  wrote  a  hiflory  of  the  fame  period.  The  ftyle  of 
Sozomenus  is  perhaps  more  elegant ;  but  in  other  re- 
fpeds  he  falls  far  fliort  of  that  writer,  displaying  through¬ 
out  his  whole  book  an  amazing  credulity  and  a  fuper- 
ftitious  attachment  to  monks  and  the  monaftic  life.  The 
4 1  beft 
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bea  edition  of  Sozomenus  is  that  of  Robert  Stephen  in 
I  C44.  He  has  been  traiiflated  and  publifiied  by  Vale, 
fius,  and  republidied  with  additional  notes  by  Reading 
at  London,  1720,  in  3  vols  folio.  ^ 

SPA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ot  Weltpha- 
lia  and  biaioprio  of  Liege,  famous  for  its  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  lies  in  E.  Long.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  30.  about  2t 
miles  fouth-eaa  from  Liege,  and  7  foutli-weli: 
Lomburg.  It  is  fituated  at  one  end  of  a  deep  valley 
on  the  banks  of  a  frnall  rivulet,  and  is  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  high  mountains.  The  fides  of  thefe  mountains 
next  to  Soa  are  rude  and  uncultivated,  prefenting  a 
rugged  appearance  as  if  fliattcred  by  the  convulfions  of 
earthquakes  ;  but  as  they  are  llrewed  with  tall  oaks  and 
abundance  of  fhrubs,  the  country  around  forms  a  wild, 
romantic,  and  beautiful  landfcape.  The  accefs  to  the 
town  is  very  beautiful.  The  road  winds  over  the 
mountains  till  it  defeends  to  their  bottom,  when  it  runs 
along  a  fmootli  valley  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 

tIic  town  confills  of  four  ftreets  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
and  contains  about  400  inhabitants.  Spa  has  no  wealth 
to  boaft  of.  It  can  fcarcely  furnifh  the  neceffanes  of 
life  to  its  own  inhabitants  during  the  winter,  and  almoil 
all  the  luxuries  which  are  requifite  for  the  great  ^oii- 
courfe  of  affluent  vifitors  during  the  fummer  are  carried 
from  Ijiege  by  women.  Its  only  fource  of  wealth  is  its 
mineral  waters.  No  fooner  does  the  warm  feafon  com¬ 
mence,  than  crowds  of  valetudinarians  arrive,  as  well  as 
many  other  perfons  who  are  attracted  folely  by  the  love 
of  amufement,  and  fome  from  lefs  honourable  motives. 
7'he  inhabitants,  who  fpend  feven  or  eight  months  o. 
the  year  without  feeing  the  face  of  a  ftranger,  wait  for 
the  return  of  this  period  with  impatience.  The  wel¬ 
come  found  of  the  carriages  brings  multitudes  from  the 
town,  either  to  gratify  their  curlofity,  or  to  offer  their 
fervlces  in  the  hopes  of  fecuring  your  employment  while 
you  remam  at  Spa.  Immediately  after  your  arrival 
name  and  defignation  is  added  to  the  printed  lift  of  the 
annual  vifitors  5  for  which  you  pay  a  ftated  fum  to  the 
bookfeller,  who  has  a  patent  for  this  purpofe  from  the 
prince  blfhop  of  Liege.  This  lift  not  only  enables  one 
to  know  at  a  crlance  whether  any  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  are  refiding  there,  but  alfo  to  diftinguifh  perfons 
of  rank  and  fafhion  from  adventurers,  who  fcldom  have 
the  effrontery  to  infert  their  names. 

There  are  two  different  ways  of  accomrnodating  tlie 
vifitors  at  Spa  with  lodging  and  neceffaries.  People 
may  either  lodge  at  an  hotel,  where  every  thing  is  mr- 
.uiffled  them  in  a  fplendid  and  expenfive  ftyle  ;  or  they 
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may  take  up  their  refidence  in  private  lodgings,  from  ^  ^ 
which  they  may  fend  for  provifions  to  a  cook’s  (hop. 

Amomr  the  people  who  vifit  Spa,  there  are  many 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  fafhion  in  Europe.  ^  Per- 
haps  Indeed  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  to  which  fo 
many  kings  and  princes  refort ;  but  it  is  alfo  vifited  by^ 
many  felf-created  nobility,  who,  under  the  titles  of 
counts,  barons,  marquifes,  and  knights,  contrive  by 
their  addrefs  and  artifices,  to  prey  upon  the  rich  and 
unexperienced. 

The  manners  eftablifhed  at  Spa  are  conducive  both  to 
health  and  amufement.  Every  body  rifes  early  in  the 
morning,  at  fix  o’clock  or  before  it,  when  a  great 
many  horfes  ftand  ready  faddled  for  thofe  who  choofe 
to  drink  the  Sauveniere  or  Geronftere  waters  at  a  little 
diftance  from  Spa.  After  this  healthy  cxerclfe  a  part 
of  the  company  generally  breakfaft  together  at  Vaux- 
hall,  a  magnificent  and  fpacious  building.  At  this 
place  a  number  of  card-tables  are  opened  every  fore¬ 
noon,  round  which  many  perfons  affemble  and  play  for 
ftakes  to  a  very  confiderable  amount.  A  ball  too  is  gene¬ 
rally  held  once  a  week  at  Vauxhall,  befides  two  balls  at 
the  aflembly  rooms  near  the  Pouhon  in  the  middle  ot 
the  town. 

The  moft  remarkable  waters  at  Spa  are,  r.  The  Pou¬ 
hon,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  2.  The  Sail- 
veniere,  a  mile  and  a  half  eaft  from  it  ;  3*  Groifbeck^ 
near  to  the  Sauveniere;  4.  Tonnelet,  fituated  a  little  to- 
the  left  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Sauveniere ; 

5.  Geronftere,  two  miles  fouth  from  Spa;  6.  War- 
troz,  near  to  the  Tonnelet;  7.  Sarts  or  Nivefet,  in  the 
diftria  of  Sarts  ;  8.  Chevron  or  Bru,  in  the  principality 
of  Slavelot;  9.  Couve  ;  10.  Beverfe  ;  11.  Sige  ;  12. 
Geremont.  Thefe  four  laft  are  near  Malmedy. 

Dr  Brownrigg  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difeovered 
that  fixed  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  carbonic 
acid  gas y  forms  a  principal  Ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  the  Spa  waters,  and  adually  feparated  a  quantity  of 
this  elaftic  fluid,  by  expofing  it  to  different  degrees  of 
heat  from  iio®  to  170^  of  Fahrenheit.  From  20  oun¬ 
ces  7  drams  and  14  grains  apothecaries  weight  of  the 
Pouhon  water,  he  obtained  8  ounces  2  drams  and  50 
grains.  Since  June  j  765,  when  Dr  Brownrigg  read  a 
paper  on  this  fubjeft  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  waters  of  Spa  have  b^en.  often  analyfed,  but 
perhaps  by  none  with  more  accuracy  than  by  Dr  Afh, 
who  publifhed  a  book  on  the  chemical  and  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  thefe  waters  in  1788.  We  fflall  prefent  his  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  five  principal  fpringsm  the  following  tabk. 
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Pouhoti  fpring  nfes  fmm  the  lilH.to  the  north 
of  Spa,  which  confifls  of  argillaceous  fchiflus  and  fer. 
ruglneous  flate.  The  other  Fountains  rife  from  the  lur- 
rounding  hills  to  the  fouth-eall,  fouth,  weft,  and  north- 
weft  of  the  town;  and  this  ridge  of  mountains  is  form¬ 
ed  of  calcareous  eaiths  mixed  with  filiceous  fubftances. 

The  furface  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  woods, 
hiterfperfed  with  large  boggy  fwamps  filled  with  mud 
and  water.  The  Pouhon  is  confidered  as  the  principal 
fpring  at  Spa,  being  impregnated  with  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  than  any  of  the  reft,"  and  containing  more 
fixed  air  than  any  except  the  Tonnelet.  It  is  from  this 
fpring  that  the  Spa  water  for  exportation  is  bottled  ; 
for  which  the  demand  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to 
the  heft  information  which  Mr  Thicknefte  could  obtain, 
the  quantity  exported  amounts  to  200,000  or  250,000 
Vdneje^  bottles  annually.  This  exported  water  is  inferior  in  its 
which  is  drunk  on  the  fpot ;  for  the  vef- 
fels  into  which  it  is  coHefted  are  injudicioufly  expofed  to 
the  fun,  rain,  wind,  and  duft,  for  feveral  hours  before^ 
they  are  corked,  by  which  means  a  confiderable  part  of 
its  volatile  ingredients  muft  be  evaporated ;  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  by  expofing  it  to  a  gen- 
tie  heat,  air-bubbles  afcend  in  great  numbers.  It  is  in 
its  greateft  perfeftion  when  colle<fted  in  cold  dry  wea¬ 
ther ;  it  is  then  pellucid,  colourlefs,  and  without  fmell, 
and  almoft  as  light  as  diftilled  water.  It  varies  in  its 
heat  from  52"^  or  53''  to  67'^  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter. 

The  Geronftere  is  a  much  weaker  chalybeate  water 
than  the  Pouhon  ;  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  naufcous, 
and  taftes  andTinells  like  rotten  eggs,  it  certainly  con¬ 
tains  fome  hepatic  gas.  This  is  a  circumftance  which 
Dr  Afti  feems  not  to  have  attended  to  fufficitntly.  The 
Sanveniere  water  alfo,  when  newly  taken  from  the  well, 
fmells  a  little  of  fulphur.  The  Groifbeck  contains  more 
alkali,  and  almoft  as  much  gas  as  the  Pouhon,  and  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  good  effects  in  the  cafe  of  calcu¬ 
lous  concretions.  The  Tonnelet  contains  more  gas 
than  any  of  the  reft.  So  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  any 
fofiil  body  held  in  fufpenfion  by  the  aerial  acid  in  it, 
and  fo  volatile  is  the  gas,  that  it  begins  to  pafs  off  very 
rapidly  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  w^ell,  and  in  a 
fl'.ort  time  is  entirely  gone.  Dr  Alh  inlonns  us,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  w^ll,  the  cellars,  on  any 
approaching  change  of  w  eather,  are  found  to  contain 
much  fixed  air  ;  and  the  heft  prognoftic  wdiich  they 
have  of  rain  is  the  averlion  which  cats  fliow  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  thefe  cellars. 

The  Spa  waters  are  diuretic,  and  fometimes  purga¬ 
tive.  They  exhilarate  the  fpirits  with  an  influence  much 
more  benign  than  wine  or  fpirituous  liquors,  and  they 
are  more  cooling,  and  allay  thirft  more  effectually  than 
common  water.  They  are  found  beneficial  in  cafes 
of  w’eaknefs  and  relaxation,  either  partial  or  univerfal ; 
in  nervous  diforders  ;  in  obflruCfions  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen  ;  in  cafes  where  the  blood  is  too  thin  and  pu- 
tiefcent;  in  cafes  of  exceflive  difeharges  proceeding 
from  weaknefs  ;  in  the  gravel  and  ftone  ;  and  in  moft 
cafes  where  a  ftrengthenirig  remedy  is  wanted.  But  they 
are  hurtful  in  confirmed  obftruClions  attended  with  fe¬ 
ver,  where  there  is  no  free  outlet  to  the  matter,  as  in  ul¬ 
cerations  of  the  lungs.  They  are  alfo  injurious  to  bi¬ 
lious  and  plethoric  conftiiutions,  when  ufed  before  the 
body  is  cooled  by  proper  evacuations. 
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SPACE.  See  Metaphysics,  Part  II.  Chap.  ir.  ^ 

Space,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any  figure,  g 
or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or  diftaiice  between  the 
lines  that  terminate  it. 

SPADIX,  in  botany,  anciently  figiiified  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  palms.  It  is  now  ufed  to  exprefs  every 
flow  er-ftalk  that  is  protruded  out  of  a  fpatha  or  fheath. 

The  fpadix  of  the  palms  is  branched ;  that  of  all 
other  plants  fimple.  This  lait  cafe  admits  of  fome  va¬ 
riety  :  in  calla,  dracontium,  and  pothos,  the  florets  co¬ 
ver  it  on  all  fides ;  in  arum,  they  are  difpofed  on  the 
lower  part  only  ;  and  in  zoftera  on  one  fide< 

SPAGDIIC  ART,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  that 
fpecies  of  chemiftry  which  wmiks  on  metalsj  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fearch  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 

SPA  HIS,  horfemen  in  the  Ottoman  army,  chiefly 
railed  in  Afia.  The  great  ftrength  of  the  giand  feig- 
nior’s  army  confifts  in  the  janifaries,  who  are  the  foot ; 
and  the  fpahis,  who  are  the  horfe. 

SPAIN,  a  country  of  'Europe,  famous  both  in  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  hiftory,  lituated  in  that  large  penin- 
fiila  which  forms  the  foiith-weftern  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea  and  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  north  and  w^eft  by 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  fouth- 
w^eft  by  Portugal,  and  on  the  north- eaft  by  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  ^  I 

The  moft  ancient  name  of  Spain  wnsJlfena,  fuppofed  Different 
by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the  Ihtrlans^  a  people  inha-”^”^^^ 
biting  Mount  Caucafus,  a  colony  of  whom  fettled  in 
this  country.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Phenician  wmrd 
Ehra  or  fignifyiiig  a  paflage  or  limit.  By  the 

Romans  it  was  called  Spania  or  Hifpania^  from  the  Phe¬ 
nician  name  Sphontja  ;  and  this  again  fiom  Jloaphan^  a 
Phenician  wmrd  fignifying  a  rabbit,  becaufe  the  weftern 
part  of  Spain  abounded  with  ihofe  animals. 

Spain,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  probably 
peopled  by  the  Cehes  ;  but  the  Spanifh  hi^orians  de¬ 
rive  the  origin  of  their  nation  from  Tubal  the  fifth  fon 
of  Japhet,  afterting  that  Spain  had  been  a  monarchy 
for  2226  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Celtes  into  it.  ^  ^  , 

Till  the  coming  of  the  Carthaginians  into  Spain, 
ever,  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Spaniards  ;thaginian3 
and  this  happened  not  long  before  the  commencementin  Spain, 
of  the  Punic  war.  Their  fuccefs  in  reducing  the 
country,  and  their  final  expulfioii  by  the  Romans,  has 
already  been  related  under  the  articles  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage  ;  w'e  have  here  therefore  only  to  take  notice  of 
the  ftate  of  Spain  under  the  Roman  goveniinent,  until 
the  Romans  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  noitheru 
barbarians.  5  ^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Rom.an  cor.qiicft,  vSpalii,  though 
prodigious  quantities  of  fiiver  had  been  curried  out 
it  by  the  Carthaginians  and 'Pyrians,  was  yet  a  verycouiptiy. 
rich  country.  In  the  moft  ancient  times,  indeed,  its 
riches  are  laid  to  have  exceeded  what  is  related  of  the 
moft  w'ealthy  country  in  America.  Ariilctle  afilircs  us, 
that  when  the  Phenieums  fii'ft  arrived  in  Spain,  they 
exchanged  their  naval  ccunmodiries  for  fucli  immenle 
quantities  of  frlver,  that  their  fhips  could  neither  con¬ 
tain  nor  fuflain  its  load,  though  they  ufed  it  for  ballaft, 
and  made  their  anchors  and  other  implements  of  frlver. 

When  the  Carthaginians  liidl  came  to  Spain,  they  found 
the  quantity  of  frlver  nothing  ieflened,  fince  the  inha¬ 
bitants  at  tliat  time  made  all  their  utenfife,  md  even 
4  I  a  mangers, 
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mangers,  of  that  precious  metal, 

Romans  this  amazing  plenty  was  very  much  diminifh- 
cd ;  however,  their  gleanings  were  by  no  means  defpi- 
cable,  fince  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years  they  carried  off 
\  1 1^542  pounds  of  filver,  and  4095  of  gold,  befides  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  coin  and  other  things  of  value. 
The  Spaniards  were  always  remarkable  for  their  brave¬ 
ry,  and  fome  ot’  HannibaPs  beft  troops  were  brought 
from  thence.  But  as  the  Romans  penetrated  farther 
into  the  country  than  the  Carthaginians  had  done,  they 
met  with  nations  whofe  love  of  liberty  was  equal  to 
their  valour,  and  whom  the  whole  flrengtli  of  their  em¬ 
pire  was  fcarce  able  to  fubdue.  Of  thefe  the  moll  for¬ 
midable  were  the  Numantines,  Cantabrians,  and  Aftu- 
rians. 

o  of  s  the  third  Punic  war,  one  Viriathus,  a 

^oman  ^  celebrated  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  captain  of  a  gang 
power  with  of  banditti,  took  upon  him  the  command  of  fome  na 
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tlons  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  oppofe  the  Roman  power  in  that  part  of  Spain 
called  Lujilantay  now  Portugal.  The  praetor,  named 
Vetiliusy  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts,  marched  againft 
him  with  t 0,000  men;  but  was  defeated  and  killed, 
with  the  lofs  of  4000  of  his  troops.  The  Romans  im¬ 
mediately  difpatched  another  praetor  with  io,coo  foot 
and  1300  horfe:  but  Viriathus  having  firll  cut  off  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  4000  of  them,  engaged  the  rell  in  a  pitch¬ 
ed  battle ;  and  having  entirely  defeated  them,  reduced 
great  part  of  the  country.  Another  praetor,  who  was 
fent  with  a  new  army,  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  fo  that, 
after  the  deftru6lion  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  thought 
proper  to  fend  a  conful  named  ^nntus  Fabiusy  who  de¬ 
feated  the  Lufitanians  in  feveral  battles,  and  regained 
two  important  places  which  had  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  After  the  expiration  of  Fabius’s  confu^ 
late,  Viriathus  continued  the  war  with  his  ufual  fuccefa, 
till  the  fenate  thought  proper  to  fend  againft  him  the 
conful  Q^Caecilius  Metellus,  an  officer  of  great  valour 
and  experience.  With  him  Viriathus  did  not  choofe  to 
venture  a  pitched  battle,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
adling  on  the  defenfive ;  in  confequenee  of  which  the 
Romans  recovered  a  great  many  cities,  and  the  whole 
of  Tarraconian  Spain  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their 
y  oke.  The  other  conful,  named  Serviltanus  y  did  not 
meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  his  army  was  defeated  in 
the  field  and  his  camp  was  nearly  taken  by  Viriathus. 
Notwithftanding  the  good  fortune  of  Metellus,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  withftand  the  intrigues  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  againft  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  finifti 
the  war  he  had  begun  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  In  re- 
fentment  for  this  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  weak¬ 
en  the  array  under  his  command:  he  difbanded  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  exhaufted  the  magazines,  let  the 
elephants  die,  broke  in  pieces  the  arrows  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  Cretan  archers,  and  threw  them 
into  a  river.  Yet,  after  all,  the  army  which  he  gave 
up  to  li  is  fuccefl'or  Pompeius,  con  filling  of  30,000 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  was  fufiicient  to  have  crufhed  Vi- 
riatlius  if  the  general  had  known  how  to  ufe  it.  But, 
inftead  of  oppofing  Viriathus  with  fuccefs,  the  impru¬ 
dent  conful  procured  much  more  formidable  enemies. 
The  Termantians  and  Numantines,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  themfelves  independent,  offered  very  advantageous 
terms  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  Pompeius 
inflfted  on  their  dehvcriiig  up  their  arms»  Upon  this, 
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In  the  time  of  the  war  was  immediately  commenced.  The  conful  with 
great  confidence  invefted  Numantia;  but  being  repulfed^ 
with  conliderable  lofs,  he  fat  down  before  Termantia, 
where  he  was  attended  with  ftill  worfe  fuccefs.  The 
very  firll  day,  the  Terman tines  killed  700  of  his  le¬ 
gionaries  ;  took  a  great  convoy  which  was  coming  to 
the  Roman  camp  ;  and  having  defeated  a  confiderable 
body  of  their  horfe,  pulhed  them  from  poll  to  poll  till 
they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where  they  all  y 
tumbled  down,  and  were  dalhed  to  pieces.  In  the  mean  The  Re¬ 
time  Servilian,  who  had  been  continued  in  his 
mand  with  the  title  of  proconfuly  managed  matters  fo  ill, 
that  Viriathus  furrounded  him  on  all  fides,  and  obh'gedand  forced 
him  to  fue  for  peace.  The  terms  offered  to  the  Ro- to  conclude 
mans  were  very  moderate;  being  only  that  Viriathus 
fhould  keep  the  country  he  at  that  time  polFeffed,  and 
the  Romans  remain  mafters  of  all  the  reft.  This  peace 
the  proconful  was  very  glad  to  fign,  and  afterwards  got 
it  figned  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome. 

The  next  year  Pompeius  was  continued  in  his 
command  againft  the  Numantines  in  Farther  Spain, 
while  Servilius  Caepio,  the  new  conful,  had  for  his 
province  Hither  Spain,  where  Viriathus  had  eftablilhed 
his  new  Hate.  Pompeius  undertook  to  reduce  Numan¬ 
tia  by  turning  afide  the  ftream  of  the  Durius,  now  the 
Dour©,  by  which  it  was  fupplied  with  water  ;  but,  ia 
attempting  this,  fuch  numbers  of  his  men  were  cut  off, 
that,  tinding  himfelf  unable  to  contend  with  the  enemy, 
he  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  them  on  much  worfe 
terms  than  they  had  offered  of  their  own  accord.  The 
peace,  however,  was  ratified  at  Rome;  but  in  the  meaa 
time  Caepio,  defirous  of  Ihowing  his  prowefs  againft  the 
renowned  Viriathus,  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  him  without  any  provocation.  As^ 

Caepio  commanded  an  army  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
fitanlans,  Viriathus  thought  proper  to  fue  for  peaces 
but  finding  that  Caepio  would  be  fatUfied  with  nothing 
lets  than  a  furrender  at  diferetion,  he  refolved  to  Hand 
his  ground.  In  the  mean  time,  the  latter  having 
bribed  fome  of  the  intimate  companions  of  Viriathus  to  .  7 
murder  him  in  his  fleep,  he  by  that  Infamous  method  ^reache-^^ 
put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  failed  14  years,  very  roufly  mur- 
little  to  the  honour  of  the  republic.  dered. 

After  the  death  of  Viriathus,  the  Romans  with 
treachery  ordered  their  new  conful  Popilius  to  break  the 
treaty  with  the  Numantines.  His  infamous  condiidl  feated  by 
met  with  the  reward  it  deferved  4  the.  Numantines  fal- the  Num^-i 
lying  out,  put  the  whole  Roman  army  to  flight 
fuch  {laughter,  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  a£l 
during  the  whole  campaign.  Man'dnus,  who  fucceeded 
Popilius,  met  with  Hill  worfe  fuccefs  ;  his  great  army, 
confining  of  30,000  toien,  was  utterly  defeated  by  4c  00 
Numantines,  and  20,000  of  them  killed  in  the  purfuit. 

The  remaining  10,000,  with  their  general,  were  peat 
up  by  the  Numantines  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  all  put  to  the  fword  or  made  prifoners,  had  not 
the  Numantines,  with  a  generofity  which  theix  enemies 
never  poffeffed,  offered  to  let  them  depart  upon  condition 
that  a  treaty  lliould  be  concluded  with  them  upon  very 
moderate  terms.  This  the  coniul  very  willingly  pro- 
mifed,  but  found  himfelf  unable  to  perform.  On  thjc 
contrary,  the  people,  not  fatisfied  with  declaring  his 
treaty  null  and  void,  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Numantines,  The  latter  refufed  to  accept  him,  ua- 
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lefs  he  had  along  with  him  the  1 0,000  men  whom  they 
had  relieved  as  above  related.  At  M,  after  the  conful 
had  remained  a  whole  day  before  the  city,  his  fuccefTor 
Furius,  thinking  this  a  fufheient  recompenfe  to  the  Nu- 
mantines  for  breaking  the  treaty,  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
ceived  again  into  the  camp.  However,  Furius  did  not 
choofe  to  engage  with  fuch  a  defperate  and  refolute 
enemy  as  the  Numantines  had  fhowed  themfelvesj  and 
the  war  with  them  was  difeontinned  till  the  year  133 
B.  C.  when  Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  deftroyer  of  Car- 


fent  againfl  thage,  w^as  fent  againft  them.  Againft  this  renowned 
them.  - ..  . 


commander  the  Numantines  with  all  their  valour  were 
not  able  to  cope.  Scipio,  having  with  the  utmerft  care 
introduced  ftrift  difeipline  among  his  troops,  and  re¬ 
formed  the  abufes  which  his  predecefiurs  had  fuffered  in 
their  armies,  by  degrees  brought  the  Romans  to  face 
their  enemies,  which  at  his  arrival  they  had  abfolutely 
refufed  to  do.  Having  then  ravaged  all  the  country 
round  about  the  town,  it  Was  foon  blocked  up  on  all 
fides,  and  the  inhabitants  began  to  feel  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions.  At  laft  they  refolved  to  make  one  defperate  at- 
tempt  for  their  liberty,  and  either  to  breakthrough 
their  enemies,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  With  this  view 
they  marched  out  in  good  order  by  two  gates,  and  fell 
upon  the  works  of  the  Romans  with  the  utmoft  fury. 
*1  he  Romans,  unable  to  fland  tins  defperate  fhock,  were 
on  the  point  of  yielding  ;  but  Scipio,  haftening  to  the 
places  attacked,  with  no  fewer  than  20,000  men,  the 
unhappy  Numantines  were  at  lall  driven  into  the  city, 
where  they  fuftained  for  a  little  longer  the  miferies  of 
famine.  Finding  at  laft,  however,  that  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  impoflible  to  hold  out,  it  was  refolved  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Roman  comman¬ 
der.  But  this  refolutioii  was  not  univerfally  approved. 
Many  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  died  of 
hunger,  while  even  thofe  who  had  agreed  to  fiirrender 
repented  their  offer,  and  fetting  fire  to  their  houfes, 
perifhed  in  the  flames  with  their  wives  and  children,  fo 
that  not  a  fingle  Numancine  was  left  alive  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage. 

After  thedeftrudion  ofNumantia  the  \vhole  of  Spain 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke;  and  nothing  remarkable 
happened  till  the  times  of  the  Cimbri,  when  a  prsetorian 
army  was  cut  off  in  Spain  by  the  Lufitanians.  From 
this  time  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
Spain  till  the  civil  war. between  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
latter  having  cruftied  the  Marian  fadion,  as  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  Rome,  proferibed  all  thofe  that  had  Tided 
againft  him  whom  he  could  not  immediately  deftroy. 
Among  thefe  was  Sertorius,  a  man  of  confummate  va^ 
fiipports'the-^*^^^  experience  in  war.  He  had  by  Marius  been 
Marian  prjEtor  of  Spain  ;  and  upon  the  overthrow  of 
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great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Barbarians. 
This  new  misfortune  obliged  Sertorius  to  re-embark  for 
Spain  j  but  finding  the  whole  coaft  lined  with  the 
troops  of  Annius,  he  put  to  fea  again,  not  knowing 
what  courfe  to  Iteer.  In  this  new  voyage  he  met  with 
a  fmall  fleet  of  Cilician  pirates ;  and  having  prevailed 
with  them  to  join  him,  he  made  a  defeent  on  the  coaft 
of  Yvica,  overpowered  the  garrifon  left  there  by  An¬ 
nius,  and  gained  a  confiderable  booty.  On  the  news 
of  this  vidory  Annius  fet  fail  for  Yvica,  with  a  confi- 
derable  fquadron,  having  5000  land  forces  on  board, 
Sertorius,  not  intimidated  by  the  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy,  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  But  a  violent 
ftorm  arifing,  moft  of  the  fhips  were  driven  on<  fhore 
and  dafhed  to  pieces,  Sertorius  himfelf  with  great  diffi* 
ciilty  efcaping  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  fleet.  For 
fomc  time  he  continued  in  great  danger,  being  prevent¬ 
ed  from  putting  to  fea  by  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and 
from  landing  by  the  enemy ;  at  laft,  the  ftorm  abating, 
he  paffed  theftraits  of  Gadcs,  now  Gibraltar,  and  land¬ 
ed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baeotis.  Here  he  met 
with  fome  feamen  newly  arrived  from  the  Atlantic  or  For¬ 
tunate  Illands;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  account  which 
they  gave  him  of  thofe  happy  regions,  that  he  refolved 
to  retire  thither  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  life  in  quiet  and 
happinefs.  But  having  communicated  this  defign  ta 
the  Cilician  pirates,  they  immediately  abandoned'him, 
and  fet  fail  for  Africa,  with  an  intention  to  alTift  one  of* 
the  barbarous  kings  againft  his  fubjeds  who  had  rebel- 
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Marius,  retired  to.  that  province.  Sylla  no  fooner 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  country,  than  he  fent  thL- 
ther  one  Caius  Annius  with  a  powerful  army  to  drive 
him  out.  As  Sertorius  had  but  few  troops  along  with 
him,  he  difpatched.  one  Jplius  Salinator  with  a  body 
of  6000  men  to  guard  the  paftes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
to  prevent  Annius  from  entering  the  country..  But  Sali- 
riator  having  been  treacheroufly  murdered  by  aflaflins 
hired  by  Annius  for  that,  purpofe,  he  no  longer  met 
with  any  obftacle ;  and  Sertorius  was  obliged  to  em- 
unaergoes  Africa  with  3000  men,  being  all 

^anyhaid-- .  now  remaining.  With  thefe  he  landed  in  Mau- 
ntania  j  but  as  his  men  were  ftraggling  carckfsly  about^ 
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led.  Upon  this  Sertorius  failed  thither  alfoy  but  took  Lands  in 
the  oppofite  fide;  and  having  defeated  the  king  named  znd 
^fcalis^  obliged  him  to  (hut  himfelf  up;  in  the  city  * 

I'ngis,  now  Tangier,  which  he  clofely  befieged.-  But  that 
in  the  mean  time  Pacianus,-  who- had  been  fent  by  Sylla  country, 
to  aflift  the  king,  advanced  with  a  confiderable  army 
againft  Sertorius.  Upon  this  the  latter,  leaving  part 
of  his  forces  before  the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  to 
rneet  Pacianus,  whofe  army,  though  greatly  fuperior  to 
his  own  in  number,  he  entirely  defeated;  killed  the  ge-  14 
neral,  and  took  v  all  his  forces  prifoners.— The  fame  of  Returns 
this  vidory  foon  reached  Spain  ;  and  the  Lufitanians, 
being  threatened  with  a  new  war  from  Annius,  invited 
Sertorius  to  head  their  armies.  With  this  requeft  hethere!^^ 
very  readily  complied,'  and  foon  became  very  formidable 
to  the  Romans.  Titus  Didius,  governor  of  that  part 
of  Spain  called  Batka,  firft  entered  the  lifts  with  him  ; 
but  he  being  defeated,  Sylla  next  difpatched  Metelliis, 
reckoned  one  of  the  bell  commanders  in  Rome,  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  this  new  enemy..  But  Metellus,  nor- 
withftanding  all  his  experience,  knew  not  how  to  ad 
againft  Sertorius,  who  was  continually  changing  his  fta- 
tion,  putting  his  army  into  new  forms,,  and  contriving 
new  ftratagems.  ^On  his  firft  arrival  he  fent  for  L.  Do- 
mitius,  their  praetor  of  Hither  Spain,,  to.  his  afliftance  5 
but  Sertorius  being  informed  of  his  march,  detached 
Hirtuleius,  or  Hcrculeius,  his  qiiseftor,  againft  him,  who 
gave.him  a  total  overthrow.  Metellus  then  difpatched 
Lucius  Lollius  praetor  of  Narbonne  Gaul  againft  Hir¬ 
tuleius  ;  but  he  met  . with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  ut¬ 
terly  defeated,  and  his  lieutenant-general  killed. 

The  fame  of  thefe  vidories  brought  to  the  camp  o£^^rcM  Lxi^ 
Sertorius  fuch  a  number  of  ilhiftrious  Reman  citizens  fuania  inta 
of  the  Marian,  fadi on,  that  he  formed  a  defign  of  ered-^  republic, 
ing  Lufitania  into  a  republic  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
Rome.  Sylla  was  contmually  fending  frelh  fupplies  to 

Metellus  I 


i6 

ObUges 
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Metellus  *,  but  Sertorius  with  an  handful  of  men,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  range  about  the  mountains,  to  endure  bun- 
p-er  and  third,  and  live  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  fo  harafied  the  Roman  army,  that  Metcl- 
Iiis  himfelf  began  to  be  quite  diicouraged.  At^  laft, 
Sertorius,  hearing  that  Metellus  had  fpoken  dilreipcet- 
fully  of  his  courage,  challenged  his  antagoiuft  to  end 
the  war  by  fingle  combat ;  but  Metellus  very  pru¬ 
dently  declined  the  combat,  as  being  advanced  in  years ; 
vet  this  refufal  brought  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the 
ObUees  unthinking  multitude,-  upon  which  Metellus  refolved  to 
Metellus  to  retrieve  his  reputation  by  fome  fignal  exploit,  and 
raife  the  therefore  laid  licge  to  Lacobrlga,  a  confiderable  city  in 
ftege  of  he  hoped  to  reduce  in  two  days,  as 

cobnga.  place  ;  but  Sertorius,  ha¬ 

ving  previoudy  removed  all  thofe  who  could  bo  of  no 
fervice  during  the  fiege,  and  conveyed  6000  Heins  full  of 
water  into  the  city,  Metellus  continued  a  long  time  be- 
fore  it  without  making  any  imprefilon.  At  laft,  his 
,  provifions  being  almoft  fpent,  he  fent  out  Aquinus  at 
the  head  of  6000  men  to  procure  a  new  fupply ;  but 
Sertorius  falling  unexpcdcdly  upon  them,  cut  m  pieces 
or  took  the  whole  detachment;  the  commander  himielf 
being  the  only  man  who  efcaped  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  dlfatler  ;  upon  which  Metellus  was  obliged  to  raife 

17  the  fiege  with  dlfgrace.  ^  ...  ,  r 

Civilizesthe  y\^nd  now  Sertorius,  having  gained  fome  interv?ls  or 
Ijudtaniars.  confequence  of  the  many  advantages  he-had  ob¬ 

tained  over  the  Romans,  began  to  civilize  his  new  fub- 
ieefs.  Their  favage  and  furious  manner  of  fighting  he 
changed  for  the  regular  order  and  difciplmc  ol  a  well- 
formed  army;  he  beftowed liberally  upon  them  gold  ami 
filver  to  adorn  their  arms,  and  by  converfing  fainiliarly 
with  them,  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  afide  their  own 
drefs  for  the  Roman  toga.  He  fent  for  all  the  children 
of  the  principal  people,  and  placed  them  in  the  great 
city  of  Ofca,  now  Hcrefca,  in  the  kingdom  ol  Arra- 
gon,  where  he  appointed  them  mailers  to  inilrua  them 
-  in  the  Roman  ^nd  Greek  learning,  that  they  might,  as 
he  pretended,  be  capable  of  fliaring  with  him  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  republic.  Thus  he  made  them  really 
hoftages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  parents  ;  how- 
ever,  the  latter  were  greatly  pleafed  with  the  care  he 
took  of  their  children,  and  all  Lufitanla  were  in  the 
hlghea  degree  attached  to  their  new  fovereigii.  1  ins 
attachment  he  took  care  to  heighten  by  the 
fupcrftition  ;  for  having  procured  a  young  hmd  ot  a 
milk-white  colour,  he  made  it  fo  tame  that  it  followed 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and  Sertorius  gave  out 
ignorant  multitude,  that  this  liind  was  infpired  by  Dia¬ 
na,  and  revealed  to  him  the  defigns  of  liis  enemies,  oi 
which  he  always  took  care  to  be  well  informed  by  the 
great. numbers  of  fpies  he  employed.  ^  . 

While  Sertorius  was  thus  employed  111  eltabhlhing  his 
authority,  the  republic  of  Rome,  alarmed  at  his  iuccefs, 
refolved  to  cnifh  him  at  all  events.  Sylla  was  now  dead, 
,8  and  ?dl  the  eminent  generals  in  Rome  folicited  this  ho- 
Pompey  nourable  though  dangerous  employment.  After  much 
:  the  Great  a  decree  was  palfed  In  favour  of  Pompey  the 

fent  againO  but  without  recalling  Metellus.  In  the  mean 

time,  the  troops  of  one.Perpenna,  or  Perpenia,  had, 
in  fpite  of  all  that  their  general  c()uld  do,  abandoned 
him  and  taken  the  - oath  ^ of  allegiance  to  Sertorius. 
This  was  a  mofl  fignal  advantage  to  Sertorius;  for  Per- 
perna  .  commanded  army  of  33,000  men,  and  had 
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come  into  Spain  with  a  defign  to  fettle  there  as  Serto- 
riiis  had  done  ;  but  as  he  was  defeended  from  one^of 
the  firil  families  in  Rome,  he  thought  it  below  his  dig¬ 
nity  to  ferve  under  any  general,  however  eminent  he 
might  be.  But  the  troops  of  Perperna  were  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion;  and  therefore  declaring  that  they  would 
fer\’e  none  but  a  general  who  could  defend  himfelf,  they 
to  a  man  joined  Sertorius  ;  upon  which  Perperna  him¬ 
felf,  finding  he  could  do  no  better,  confented  to  ferve 
alfo  as  a  fubaltern. 

On  tlie  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Spam,  fevcral  of  the 
cities  which  had  hitherto  continued  faithful  to  Serto¬ 
rius  began  to  waver  ;  upon  which  the  latter  refolved, 
by  fom^  fignal  exploit,  to  convince  them  that  Pompey 
could  no  more  fereen  them  from  his  refentment  than  Me- 
tellus.  With  this  view  he  laid  fiege  to  Lauron,  now  Sertorius 
LIrias  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength.  Pompey,  notbefiepea 
doubting  but  he  fhould  be  able  to  raife  the  fiege,  mar  ch-L^^^*'^''*  _ 

ed  quite  up  to  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  found  means  to 
inform  the  garrIfoR  that  thofe  who  befieged  them  were 
theiufelves  befieged,  and  would  loon  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  with  lofs  and  dlfgrace.  On  hearing  this  meffage, 

I  will  teach  Sylla’s  difciple  (faid  Sertorius),  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  general  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before 
him.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  fent  orders  to  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  6000  men,  who  lay  concealed  among  the  mo  mi- 
tains,  to  oome  down  and  fall  upon  his  rear  if  he  fhould 
offer  to  force  the  lines.  Pompey,  furprifed  at  their  fud- 
den  appearance,  duril  not  flir  out  of  his  camp. ;  and  in  Takes  and 
the  mean  time  the  befieged,  defpairing  of  relief,  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion  ;  upon  which  Sertorius  granted  pompey. 
them  their  lives  and  liberty,  but  Teduced  their  city  to 

afhes.  „  ,. 

While  Sertorius  was  thus  fuccefsfully  contending 
with  Pompey,  his  quaeftor  Hirtulelus  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated  by  Metellus,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000  meiy;  upon 
which  Sertorwadvanced  withi  the  iitmofl  expedition  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sucro  in  Tarraconian  Spain,  with  a  Defeats 
defign  to  attack  Pompey  before  he  could  be  joined  by 
Metellus.  Pompey,  on  his  part,  did  not  decline 
combat ;  but,  fearing  that  Metellus  might  fhare  the^m^^o, 
glory  of  the  viaory,  advanced  with  the  gieateft  expe¬ 
dition.  Sertorius  put  off  the  battle  till  towards  the 
evening ;  Pompey,  though  he  knew  that  the  night  would 
prove  difadvantageous  to  him,  whether  vanqiiilhed  or 
viaoiious,  becaufe  his  troops  were  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  refolved  to  venture  an  engagement,^  efpe- 
cially  as  he  feai-ed  that  Metellus  might  arrive  In  the 
mean  time,  and  rob  him  of  part  of  the  glory  of  con- 
onefing.fo  great  a  commander.  Pompey,  who  com- 
rnaiided  his  own  riiilit  wing,  fooii  obliged  Perperna, 
who  commanded  Sertorius’s  left,  to  give  way.  Here¬ 
upon  Sertorius  himlclt  taking  upon  him  the  command 
of  that  wdng,  brought  back  the  fugitives  to  the  charge, 
and  obliged  Pompey  to  fly  in  his  turn.  In  his  flight 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  gigantic  African,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  lifted  up  his  hand  to  difeharge  a  blow  at  him 
with  his  broad  fword  ;  but  Pompey  prevented  lilm  by 
cutting  off  his  right  hand  at  one  blow.  As  he  ftill 
contiiiiied  his  flight,  he  was  wounded  and  thiown  from 
his  horfe ;  fo  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  taken 
prifoner,  had  not  the  Africans  who  puriued  hirri  quar¬ 
relled  about  the  rich  furniture  of  his  horfe.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  general  to  make  his  efcape  ;  fo 
that  at  length  he  reached  his  camp  with  much  difficul- 
5  ty. 
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Spain,  ty.  But  in  the  mean  time  Afranius 

left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  had  entirely  defeated 
the  wing  which  Sertorius  had  left,  and  even  purfiied 
them  fo  clofe  that  he  entered  the  camp  along  with 
them.  Sertorhs,  returning  faddenly,  found  the  Romans 
bufy  in  plundering  the  tents  ;  when,  taking  advantage 
of  their  lituation,  he  drove  them  out  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  retook  his  -camp.  Next  day  he  offered  battle 
a  fecond  time  to  Pompcy  ;  but  Metellus  then  coming 
up  with  all  his  forces,  he  thought  proper  to  decline  an 
engagement  with  both  comm.aiiders.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  Pompey  and  Metellus  agreed  to  attack  the 
camp  of  Sertorius.  Metellus  attacked  Perperna,  and 
Pompey de- Pompey  fell  upon  Sertorius.  The  event  was  fimllar  to 
feated  a  fe.  former  battle  ;  Metellus  defeated  Perperna^ 

con  tune.  Sertorius  routed  Polnpey^  Being  tlien  informed  of 
Perperna’s  misfortune,  he  had:ened  to  his  relief ;  rallied 
the  fugitives,  and  repulfed  Metellus  in  his  turn,  wound¬ 
ed  him  with  his  lance,  and  would  certainly  have  killed 
him,  had  not  the  Romans,  alhamed  to  leave  their  gene¬ 
ral  in  diftrefs,  haftened  to  his  alfiflance,  and  renewed  the 
fight  with  great  fury.  At  laft  Sertorius  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  field,  and  retire  to  the  mountains.  Pompey 
and  Metellus  haftened  to  befiege  him  ;  but  while  they 
w'ere  forming  their  camp,  Sertorius  broke  through  their 
lines,  and  efcaped  into  Lufitania.  Here  he  foon  raifed 
fuch  a  powerful  army,  that  the  Roman  generals,  with 
their  united  forces,  did  not  think  proper  to  venture  an 
Pompey  engagement  with  him.  They  could  not,  how^ever,  re- 
and  Metet-fift  the  perpetual  attacks  of  Sertorius,  who  now  drove 
1U5  driven  place,  till  he  obliged  them  to  fepa- 

rate,  the  one  went  into  Gaul,  and  the  other  to  the  foot 

ny  iiei  to-  ' 

fius.  or  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  did  this  celebrated  commander  triumph  over  all 
the  power  of  the  Romans  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  he  would  have  continued  to  make  head  agaiufl  all 
the  other  g^enerals  whom  the  republic  could  have  fent ; 
had  he  not  been  affaffinated  at  an  entertainment  by 
the  infamons  treachery  of  Perperna,  in  73  B.  C.  after 
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W'ho  commanded  peror  Hononus,  the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevians,  en-  Spain. 

tered  this  country  ;  and  having  made  theinfelves  mafters  ^ 

of  it,  divided  the  provinces  among  themfelves.  In  444  seized  by 
the  Romans  made  one  effort  more  to  recover  their  barbarous 
power  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  being  utterly  de- nations  on 
feated  by  the  Suevians,  the  latter  eftabliftieda 


ternempue. 


^4 

Sertorius 

treacher- 


there  which  lafted  till  the  year  584,  w^hen  It  was  utter¬ 
ly  overthrown  by  the  Vifigoths  under  Leovigildc.  The 
Gothic  princes  continued  to  reign  over  a  confiderable 
part  of  Spain  till  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
when  their  empire  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens.  During  this  period,  they  had  entirely  expelled 
the  eaftern  emperors  from  w'hat  they  poffeffed  in  Spain, 
and  even  made  confiderable  conquefts  In  Barbary  ;  but  The  Gothic 
tov/ards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  Saracens  over-l^i-igdom 
^an  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  a  rapidity'  w'hieh  no- 
thing  could  refift  ;  and  having  foon  poffeffed  themfelves^.^J„g^^ 
of  the  Gothic  dominions  In  Barbary',  they  made  a  de- 
feent  upon  Spain  about  the  y-ear  711  or  712.  The 
king  of  the  Goths  at  that  time  was  called  Roderic,  and 
by  Ills  bad  condudl  had  occafioned  great  difaffe£lion 
among  his  fubjedls.  He  therefore  determined  to  put 
all  to  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
depend  upon  the  fidelity'  of  his  own  people  If  he  allow¬ 
ed  the  enemy  time  to  tamper  with  them.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  met  in  a  plain  near  Xeres  in  Andalufia.  The 
Goths  began  the  attack  with  great  fury  ;  but  though 
they  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  they  were  at  laft  de¬ 
feated  with  exc-eflive  flaughter,  and  their  king  himfelf 
was  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed  in  the  battle,  being  never 
more  heard  of. 

By  this  battle  the  Moors  in  a  fhort  time  rendered 
themfelves  mafters  of  almoft  all  Spain.  The  poor  re- 
mains  of  the  Goths  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Afturias,  Burgos,  and  Bifeay : 
the  inhabitants  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Navarre, 
though  they^  might  have  made  a  confiderable  ftand  a- 
galnft  the  enemy,  cliofe  for  the  mofl  part  to  retire  Into  28 
France.  In  718,  however,  the  power  of  the  Goths  be- The  power' 

•  •  •  I  Tn\  1  •  *  Tx  1  rl-x. 


cuily  mur-  he  had  made  head  againfl  the  Roman  forces  for  almoft  gan  again  to  revive  under  Don  Pelagio  or  Pelayo,  a 


dered. 


Spain  en¬ 
tirely  re¬ 
duced  by 
the  Ro¬ 
mans. 


ten  years.  Pompey  w'as  no  fooner  informed  of  his  death, 
than,  without  waiting  for  any'  new  fuecours,  he  march¬ 
ed  agalnft  the  traitor,  whom  he  eafily  defeated  and  took 
prifoner  ;  and  having  caufed  him  to  be  executed,  thus 
put  an  end,  with  very  little  glory,  to  a  moft  dangerous 
war. 

Many  of  the  Spanifh  nations,  however,  ftill  continued 
to  bear  the  Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience  ;  and  as 
the  civil  wars  which  took  place  firft  between  Julius  Cse- 
far  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  betw'een  Odlavlanus 
and  Antony,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  republic 
from  Spain,  by  the  time  that  /Vuguftus  had  become 
foie  mailer  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  again  in  a 
condition  to  alfert  their  liberty.  The  Cantabrians 
and  Asturians  were  the  moft  powerful  and  valiant  na¬ 
tions  at  that  time  in  Spain;  but,  after  incredible  efforts, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  dowm  their  arms,  or  rather 
were  almoft  exterminated,  by  Agrippa,  as  is  related  un¬ 
der  thefe  articles.  From  this  time  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
tinued  in  quiet  fubjeftioii  to  the  Romans  ;  but  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire  they  were  attacked  by  the  north¬ 
ern  nations,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  name  in  the 
weft.  As  the  inhabitants  had  by  that  time  entirely  loft 
their  ancient  valour,  the  barbarians  met  with  no  refift- 
aace  but  from  one  another.  In  the  reign  of  the  em- 


the 
Goths  re¬ 


prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  headed  thofe  that  had  unjer 
retired  to  the  mountains  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.  Pelagio. 
The  place  where  he  firft  laid  the  foundation  of  his  go- 
ver^iment  was  in  the  Afturias,  in  the  province  of  Lie- 
bana,  about  nine  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadch. 

This  is  the  moft  inland  part  of  the  country,  full  of 
mountains  enormoufly  high,  and  fo  much  fortified  by 
nature,  that  Its  inhabitants  are  capable  of  lefifting  al¬ 
moft  any  number  of  invaders.  ;  Alakor  the  Saracen  go¬ 
vernor  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revival  of  the  Go- 
thifh  kingdom,  than  he  fent  a  powerful  army,  under  the 
command  of  one  Alchaman,  to  ctufii  Don  Pelagio  be¬ 
fore  he  had  time  to  eftablifti  his  power,  d'he  king, 
though  his  forces  were  fiifficlently  numerous  (every  one  We  gives 
of  his  fubjedls  arrived  at  man’s  eftate  being  a  foldier)/^^  tiara- 
did  not  think  proper  to  venture  a  general 

in  the  open  field  ;  but  taking  poll  with  part  of  them  overthiov^-'. 
himfelf  in  a  cavern  in  a  very'  high  mountain,  he  con¬ 
cealed  the  reft  among  precipices,  giving  orders  to  them 
to  fall  upon  the  enemy  as  foon  as  they  ftiould  perceive 
him  attacked  by  them.  Thefe  orders  were  puri6lually 
executed,  though  indeed  Don  Pelagio  himfelf  had  re¬ 
pulled  his  enemies,  but  not  without  a  miracle,  as  the 
Spanilh  hiftorlans  pretend.  The  flaughter  was  dread¬ 
ful  ;  for  the  troops  who  lay  in  ambufeade  joining  the 
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reft,  and  rolling  down  huge  ftoncs  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  Moors  (the  name  by  which  the  Saracens  were 
known  in  Spain);  no  fewer  than  124,000  of  thefe  un¬ 
happy  people  perifhed  in  one  day.  The  remainder  fled 
till  they  were  flopped  by  a  tiver,  and  beginning  to 
coafl  it,  part  of  a  mountain  fuddenly  fell  down,  flopped 
up  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  either  crufhed  or 
drowned,  by  the  fudden  riling  of  the  water,  almoft 
every  one  of  that  vafl  army. 

The  Moors  were  not  fo  much  diflieartened  by  this 
difafler,  but  that  they  made  a  fecond  attempt  againfl 
Don  Pelagio.  'Fheir  fuccefs  was  as  bad  as  ever,  the 
army  cut  in  part  of  their  army  being  cut  in  pieces  or 

takein  taken ;  in  conCequeiKC  of  which,  they  loft  all  the 
Afturias,  and  never  dared  to  enter  the  lifts  with  Pelagio 
afterwards.  Indeed,  their  bad  fuccefs  had  in  a  great 
meafure  taken  from  them  the  deflre  of  conquering  a 
country  where  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  got  ;  and 
therefore  they  rather  directed  their  force  againfl  France, 
where  they  hoped  for  more  plunder.  Into  this'coun- 
The'sara-  try  they  poured  in  prodigious  multitudes  ;  but  were 
ten^  utterly  utterly  defeated,  in  732,  by  Charles  Martel,  with  the 
cl!ar]e\^  300,000  men,  as  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times 

iwlauel!  pretend.  ^  ^  ,  1 

Don  Pelagio  died  in  737,  and  foon  after  his  death 
filch  inteftine  divifions  broke  out  among  the  Moors,  as 
greatly  favoured  the  increafe  of  the  Chriftian  power, 
in  745  Don  Alonfo  the  Catholic,  foii-indaw  to  Pela¬ 
gio,  in  conjuiidtion  with  his  brother  Froila,  pafied  the 
mountains,  and  fell  upon  the  northern  part  of  Galicia  ; 
and  meeting  with  little  refiftance,  he  recovered  almoft 
.Conquefts  the  whole  of  that  province  in  a  Angle  campaign.  Next 
of  the  Chri-  year  he  invaded  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Cafllle  ;  and 
itians.  before  the  Moors  could  aflemble  any  force  to  oppofe 
him,  he  reduced  Aftorgas,  Leon,  Saldagna,  Montes  de 
Oca,  Amaya,  Alava,  and  all  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  year  following  he  pufhed  his  con¬ 
quefts  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and  the  next 
campaign  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Caftile.  Being 
fenfible,  however,  that  he  was  yet  unable  to  defend  the 
fiat  country  which  he  had  conquered,  he  laid  the  whole 
of  it  wafte,  obliged  the  Chrlftlans  to  retire  to  the 
mountains,  and  carried  off  all  the  Moors  for  flaves. 
Thus  fecured  by  a  defert  frontier,  he  met  with  no  in¬ 
terruption  for  fome  years  ;  during  which  time,  as  his 
kingdom  advanced  in  ftrength,  he  allowed  his  fubjeAs 
gradually  to  occupy  part  of  the  flat  country,  and  to  re¬ 
build  Leon  and  Aftorgas,  which  he  had  demoliftied. 
He  died  in  757,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Don 
The  Sara-  Froila.  In  his  time  Abdelrahman,  the  khallff’s  vlce- 
cens  in  j-oy  in  Spain,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  rendered  hlm- 

Independent,  fixing  the  feat  of  his  government  at 
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Cordova.  Thus  the  inteftine  divifions  among  the 
Moors  were  condoled ;  yet  their  fuccefs  feems  to  have 
been  little  better  than  before ;  for,  foon  after,  Froila 
encountered  the  Moors  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  54>®o® 
of  them  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  their  general  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner.  Soon  after  he  built  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  In  order  to 
be  In  a  better  condition  to  defend  the  flat  country, 
which  he  now  determined  to  people. 

In  the  year  758  the  power  of  the  Saracens  received 
another  blow  by  the  rife  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
“dom  of  Na-This  kingdom,  we  are  told,  took  its  origin  from  an  ac- 
cidenial  meeting  of  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  600, 
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at  the  tomb  of  an  hermit  named  who  had  died 
among  the  Pyrenees.  At  this  place,  where  they  had 
met  on  account  of  the  fiippofed  famflity  of  the  decea- 
fed,  they  took  occalion  to  converfe  on  the  cruelty  of 
the  Moors,  the  miferics  to  which  the  country  was  ex- 
pofed,  and  the  glory  that  would  refult  from  throwing 
off  their  yoke  ;  which,  they  fuppofed,  might  eaiily  be 
done,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrength  of  their  country.  On 
mature  deliberation,  the  project  was  approved ;  one  Don 
Garcia  Ximenes  was  appointed  king,  as  being  of  illu- 
ftrlous  birth,  and  looked  upon  as  a  perfon  of  great  abi¬ 
lities.  He  recovered  AInfa,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  his 
fucceffor  Don  Garcia  Inigas  extended  his  territories  as 
far  as  Bifcay  ;  however,  the  Moors  ftill  poffeffed  Por¬ 
tugal,  Murcia,  Andalufia,  Valentia,  Granada,  Tortofa, 
with  the  interior  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Caftile  and  Saragoffa.  Their  internal  dlffen- 
fions,  which  revived  after  the  death  of  Abdelrahman, 
contributed  greatly  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Infidels 
in  general.  In  778,  Charles  the  Great  being  invited  Conquefti 
by  fome  difeontented  Moorifti  governors,  entered  Spain  of  Charles 
with  two  great  armies  ;  cne  pafling  through  Catalonia,  Great 
and  the  other  through  Navarre,  where  he  pufhed  his 
conquefts  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  On  his  return  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  by  the  Moors ;  though  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  keeping  poffeflion  of  all  thofe 
places  he  had  already  reduced.  At  this  time  he  feems 
to  have  been  mafter  of  Navarre:  however,  in  831  count 
Azner,  revolting  from  Pepin  fon  to  the  emperor  Louis, 
again  revived  the  independency  of  Navarre  ;  but  the 
fovereigns  did  not  afl'ume  the  title  of  kings  till  the  time 
of  Don  Garcia,  who  began  to  reign  in  857. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  kingdom  founded  by  Don  Pe¬ 
lagio,  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Oviedo^  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe  rapidly  in  ftrength,  and  many  advan¬ 
tages  were  gained  over  the  Moors,  who  having  two  ene¬ 
mies  to  contend  with,  loft  ground  every  day.  In  921, 
however,  they  gained  a  great  vi<5tory  over  the  united 
forces  of  Navarre  and  Leon,  by  which  the  whole  force 
of  the  Chrlftians  in  Spain  muff  have  been  entirely  bro- 
ken,  had  not  the  vigors  conduced  their  affairs  fo 
wretchedly,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  almoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the  remains  of  the  Chriftian 
army.  In  fhort,  the  CHriftians  became  at  length  fo  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  Moors,  that  it  is  j^robable  they  could  not  ^5 
long  have  ^ept  their  footing  in  Spain,  had  not  a  great  Exploits  ot 
general,  named  Mohammed  Ebn  Amir  Almanzor^  ap-  Almanzor 
peared,  in  979,  to  fupport  their  finking  caufe.  ^  genersj!^ 
man  was  vlfir  to  the  king  of  Cordova,  and  being  ex-^ 
ceedingly  provoked  againfl:  the  Chriftians  on  account 
of  what  his  countrymen  had  fufi'ered  from  them,  made 
war  with  the  moft  implacable  fury.  He  took  the  city 
of  Leon,  murdered  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  the 
houfes  to  afhes.  Barcelona  fliared  the  fame  fate  ;  Caf¬ 
tile  was  reduced  to  a  defert ;  Galicia  and  Portugal  ra¬ 
vaged  ;  and  he  is  fald  to  have  overcome  the  Chriftians 
in  fifty  different  engagements.  At  laft,  having  taken 
and  demolifhed  the  city  of  CompofteUa,  and  carried  off 
m  triumph  the  gates  of  the  church  of  St  James,  a  flux 
happened  to  break  out  among  his  troops,  which  the  fu- 
perftitious  Chriftians  fuppofed  to  be  a  divine  judge¬ 
ment  on  account  of  his  facrilege.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  Moors  were  now  entirely 
deftitute  of  all  heavenly  aid,  they  fell  upon  them  with 
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fach  fu^y  in  the  next  engagement,  , 
and  condudl  of  Almaiizor  conid  not  prevent  a  defeat, 
np  ..  u,;.  Overcome  with  fliame  and  defpair  at  this  misfoitune, 
ieated,  and  lie  defired  his  followers  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  while  he 
ftarveshim.  himfelf  retired  to  Medina  Coeli,  and  put  an  end  to  hi* 
deatl^  life  by  abftincnce  in  the  year  998. 

Duiimr  this  period  a  new  Chriftlan  principality  ap- 
Hiftory  of  peared  in  Spain,  namely  that  of  Caftile,  which  is  now 
the  king,  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Caftile.  The  Old 
domo  recovered  long  before  that  called  the  Netu. 


•  pafllr 


Caftile. 


It  was  feparated  from  the  kinodom  of  Leon  on  one  fide 
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by  iome  little  rivers ;  on  the  other,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Aftuiias,  Bifcay,  and  the  province  of  Rioja.  On 
the  fouth  it  had  the  mountains  of  Segovia  and  Avila  ; 
thus  lying  in  the  middle  between  the  Chriftian  king¬ 
dom  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  Moorifti  kingdom  of 
Cordova.  Hence  this  diftrift  foon  became  an  objeft  of 
contention  between  the  kings  of  Leon  and  tliofe  of 
Cordova ;  and  as  the  former  were  generally  vi&orious, 
fome  of  the  principal  Caftiliaii  nobility  retained  their 
independency  under  the  protection  of  the  Chriftian 
kings,  even  when  the  power  of  the  Moors  was  at  its 
greateft  lieight.  In  884  we  firlt  hear  of  Ddn  Rodri¬ 
guez  alTuming  the  title  of  count  of  CaJlUe,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  his  territory  or  title 'vvere 
given  him  by  the  king  of  Leon.  Nevenhelefs,  this 
tnonarch  having  taken  upon  him  to  puniftt  fome  of  the 
Caftilian  lords  as  rebels,  the  inhabitants  made  a  formal 
renunciation  of  their  allegiance,  and  fet  up  a  new  kind 
of  government.  The  fiipreme  power  was  now  vefted 
in  two  perfons  of  quality  ftyled  judges  ;  however,  this 
method  did  not  long  continue  to  give  fatislhaion,  and 
the  fovereignty  was  once  more  vefted  in  afingle  perfon. 
By  degrees  Caftile  fell  entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  Leon  and  Oviedo;  and,,  in  103^,  Don  San¬ 
chez  bellowed  it  on  his  eldell  fon  Don  Ferdinand,  with 
the  title  of  king ;  and  thus  the  territories  of  Caftile 
were  firft  firmly  united  to  thofe  of  Leon  and  Oviedo, 
and  the  fovereigns  were  thenceforth  ftyled  kings  of  Leon 
and  Caftile* 

Befides  all  tliefe,  another  Chriftian  kingdom  was  fet 
up  in  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  i  ith  century. 

I  his  was  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  The  inhabitants 
were  very  brave,  and  lovers  of  liberty,  fo  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  had  in  foms  degree  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendency,  even  when  the  power  of  the  Moors  was 
greateft.  T-he  hiftory  ol  Arragon,  however,  diirino’ 
its  infancy,  is  much  lefs  known  than  that  of  any  of 

-  others  hitherto  mentioned.  We  are  only  aftiired, 

Spain  in  the  that  about  the  year  1035,  Don  Sanchez,  furnamed  the 
of  thTmh  Navarre,  ereded  Arragon  into  a  king- 

century.  dom  in  favour  of  his  fon  Don  Rarnira,  and  afterwards 
it  became  very  powerful.  At  this  time,  then,  we  may 
imagine  the  continent  of  Spain  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from  eafl  to  weft,  from 
the  coafts  of  Valentia  to  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Diiro.  The  country  north  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Chriftians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  fmallcft  and’  leaft  vain- 
able  lhare,  and  all  the  reft  to  the  Moors.  In  point  of 
wealth  and  real  power,  both  by  land  and  fea,  the 
Moors  were  greatly  fuperior  ;  but  their  continual  dif- 
ienfions  greatly  weakened  them,  and  every  day  facili¬ 
tated  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftians.  Indeed,  had  either 
ot  the  parties  been  united,  the  other  miifl  fooii  have 
yielded  ;^or  though  the  Chriftians  did  not  make  war 
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that  all  the  valour  upon  each  other  conftantly  as  the  Moors  dia,  fhetr  mu- 
tual  feuds  were  yet  fufficient  to  have  ruined  them,  had  ' 
their  adverfaries  made  the  leaft  ufe  of  the  advantages 
thus^  afforded  them*  13 ut  aiiiong  the  Moors  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  city  was  a  kingdom  ;  and  as  thefe  petty  fovereign. 
ties  fiipported  one  another  very  indifferently,  they  fell 
a  prey  one  after  another  to  their  enemies.  In  1080, 
the  king  of  Toledo  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  kin^- 
of  Seville,  another  Moon  lb  potentate  j  which  being  oU 
fervedby  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile,  he  alfo  invaded  his 
territories  ;  and  in  four  years  made  Hbifelf  mailer  of  Toledo  and 
the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  places  of  importance  in  Madrid  ra- 
its  neighbourhood  ;  from  thenceforth  making  'Foledo 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  In  a  fhort  time  the  whole 
province  of  New  Caftile  fubmitted  ;  and  Madrid,  the 
prefent  capital  of  Spain,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians,  being  at  that  time  but  a  final!  place. 

The  Moors  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  thefe  conqnells, 
that  they  not  only  entered  into  a  general  confederacy 
again  ft  the  Chrirlians,  but  invited  to  their  alliftance 


Mahomet^ Ben  Jofeph  the  fovereign  of  Barbary.  He  ^ 
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accordingly  came,  attended  by  an  incredible  multitude  5  viaSy 
but  was  utterly  defeated  by  tlie  Chriftians  in  the  defiles  over 
of  the  Black  Mountain,  or  Sierra  Moreiia,  on  the  bor-  Moors, 
ders  of  Andalufia.  This  viiffory  happened  on  the  i6th 
of  July  1212,^  and  the  anniverfary  is  ftill  celebrated  at 
Toledo.  This  victory  was  not  improved;  the  Clirif- 
tian  army  immediately  difperfed  themfelves,  while  the 
Moors  of  Andalufia  were  ftrengtheiied  by  the  remains 
of  the  African  army  ;  yet,  inftead  of  being  taught,  by 
their  paft  misfortunes,  to  unite  among  themfelves,  their 
diftenfioiis  became  worfe  than  ever,  and  the  conquefts  of 
the  Chriftians  became  daily  more  rapid.  In  1236,  Dun 
Ferdinand  of  Caftile  and  Leon  took  the  celebrated  citv 
of  Cordova,  the  refidence  of  the  firft  Moorib  kings  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  James  I.  of  Arragon  dlfpo^felfed 
them  of  the  iftand  of  Majorca,  and  drove  them  out  of 
Valentia.  Two  years  after,  Ferdinand  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Murcia,  and  took  the  city  of  Seville  ;  and  in 
1303  Ferdinand  IV.  reduced  Gibraltar. 

In  the  timeot  Edward  HI.  we  find  England,  for  the  Kn^^nd  in- 
fiiit  time,  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  on  the  fol-terferes  in 
lowin ;»  occafion.  In  the  year  1 2S4  the  kingdom  of  Na-  Spaniili 
varre  had  been  united  to  that  of  France  by  the 
Wage  of  Donna  Joanna  queen  of  Navarre  with  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France.  In  132S,  however,  the  kingdoms 
were  again  feparated,  though  the  fovereigns  of  Navarre 
were  ftill  related  to  thofe  of  France.  In  1350,  Charles, 
luriiamed  the  IVided,  afeended  the  throne  of  Navarre, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  John  king  of  France. 
Notwithftaiidmg  this  alliance,  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  fecretly  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  negociation  with  England  agaiiift  the  French 
monarch,  and  even  drew  into  his  fcliemes  the  dauphin 
Charles,  atterwards  furnamed  the  IV’tfe,  The  young 
prince,  however,  was  foon  after  made  fully  fenfible  of 
the  danger  and  folly  of  the  connedions  into  which  he 
had  entered;  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  promifed  to 
facrifice  his  affociates.  Accordingly  he  invited  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
fame  party,  to  a  feaft  at  Rouen,  where  he  betrayed 
them  to  his  father.  The  moft  Obnoxious  were  execu-  p* 
ted,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  into  prifon.  NavaVrefm! 
In  this  extremity,  the  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had  prifoned  by 
recourfe  to  England.  The  prince  of  Wales,  furnamed 
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the  Blacl  Prtncey  invaded  France,  defeated  king  John  at 
Foifllers,  and  took  him  prifonerf  *,  y/lilch  unfortunate 
event  produced,  the  moll  violent  diilurbances  in  that 
.kiiiodom.  The  dauphin,  now  about  19  years  of  age, 
naturally  afuiined  the  royal  power  during  his  father^s 
captivity:  but  pofiefTcd  neither  expeiiencc  nor  autho- 
xity  fufiicient  to  remedy  the  prevailing  evils.  In  order 
to  obtain  fupplies,  he  afi'emblcd  the  Hates  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  but  th?t  aflembly,  inllead  of  fnpporting  his  ad- 
minillratlon,  laid  hold  of  the  picfent  oppoitunity  to  de¬ 
mand  limitations  of  the  prince’s  power,  the  piinirnnient 
of  paft  malver rations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre.  Marcel,  provoll  of  the  mere'hants  of  Paris,  and 
f'rft  magitlrate  of  that  city,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  unruly  populace,  and  piiflied  them  to  commit  the 
moil  criminal  outrages  againtl  the  royal  authority.  11^ey 
detained  the  dauphin  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  murdered 
in  his  prefeiice  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Coii- 
flans,  marefchals  of  France  ;  threatened  all  the  other 
minitlers  with  the  like  fate  ;  and  when  Charles,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  temporize  and  dlflemble,  made  his 
cicape  from  their  hands,  they  levied  war  agalnd  him, 
and  openly  rebelled.  The  other  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
in  imitation  of  the  capital,  fhook  off  the  dauphin’s  au¬ 
thority,  took  the  government  Into  their  own  hands,  and 
fpread  the  contagion  into  every  province. 

Efcatls  Amidll  thefe  dlforders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his 
and  heads  efcape  from  prifon,  and  prefented  a  dangerous  leader 
the  French  furious  malecontents.  He  revived  his  pretenfions 

to  the  crown  of  France  :  but  in  all  his  operations  he 
aded  more  Tike  a  leader  of  banditti  than  one  who  afpi- 
red  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular  government,  and  who 
was  engaged  by  liisftation  to  endeavour  the  re-eftabhfli- 
ment  of  order  in  the  community.  All  the  French, 
therefore,  who  withed  to  reftore  peace  to  their  country, 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  dauphin  ;  who,  though 
not  remarkable  for  his  military  talents,  daily  gained  by 
his  prudence  and  vigilance  the  afeendant  over  his  en^‘- 
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mit's.  Marcel,  the  feditious  provoft  of  Paris,  was  flam 
m  attempting  to  deliver  that  city  to  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre.  The  capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty  : 
the  mod  confiderable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peafants 
were  difperfed  or  put  to  the  fword  ;  fome  bands  of  mi- 
iitary  robbers  underwent  the  fame  fate  ;  and  France 
began  once  more  to  affume  the  appearance  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment.  ^  1  1  • 

John  was  fiicceeded  in  the  throne  of  France  by  nis 
foil  Charles  V.  a  prince  educated  in  the  fchool  of  adver- 
fity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  prudence  and  experience, 
to  repair  the  lofies  which  the  kingdom  had  fullained 
from  the  errors  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Contrary  to  the 
pradice  of  all  the  great  princes  of  thofe  times,  who 
held  nothing  in  eftimation  but  military  courage,  he 
lecms  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  ;  and  he  was  the  firft  Euro¬ 
pean  monarch  that  Ihowed  the  advantage  of  policy  and 
forefight  over  a  rafii  and  precipitate  valour. 

Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing  fo 
great  a  power  as  England,  it  was  necefiary  for  him  to 
remedy  the  many  di^rders  to  which  his  own  kingdom 
51s  dd’eated  was  expofed.  He  accordingly  turned  his  arms  againft 
and  obliged  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  difturber  of  France  du- 
tofubmuto^j^g  that  age ;  and  he  defeated  that  prince,  and  redu- 
preferibed  ced  him  to  terms,  by  the  valour  and  condud  of  Ber- 
byChar.V  trand  du  Guefclin,  one  of  the  moH  accomplifiied  cap- 
cf  .France. 
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tains  of  thofe  times,  whom  Charles  had  the  difeernment 
to  choofe  as  the  inftrument  of  his  viddories.  He  alfo 
fettled  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  by  acknowledging  the 
title  of  Mountfort,  and  receiving  homage  for  his  do¬ 
minions.  But  much  was  yet  to  be  done.  On  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  the  many  military  adven¬ 
turers  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Edward,  being 
difperfed  into  the  feveral  provinces,  and  pofrefled  of 
flrongholds,  refufed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  reliii- 
quiih  a  courfe  of  -life  to  which  they  were  now  accuf- 
tomed,  and  by  which  alone  they  could  earn  a  fubfill- 
ence.  They  afiociated  themfelves  with  the  banditti,  .Aocount  of 
who  were  already  inured  to  the  habits  of  rapine 
Violence  ;  and,  under  the  name  oi  companies  and  cornpa- 
nionsy  became  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

Some  Engllfii  and  Gafeon  gentlemen  of  charader  were 
not  aihamed  to  take  the  command  of  thefe  ruffians, 
v/hofe  number  amounted  to  near  40,000^  and  who  bore 
the  appearance  of  regular  armies  rather  than  bands  of 
robbers.  As  Charles  w^as  not  able  by  power  to  redrefs 
fo  enormous  a  grievance,  he  was  led  by  neceffity,  as  well 
as  by  the  turn  of  his  charadler,  to  corrtcl  it  by  policy; 
to  difeover  fome  method  of  difciiarging  into  foreign 
countries  this  dangerous  and  inteftine  evil ;  and  an  oc- 
cafion  now  offered.  ^  48 

Alphonfo  XI.  king  of  Caflile,  who  took  the  city  of  Reign  of 
Algezira  from  the  Moors,  after  a  famous  fiege  of 
years,  during  which  artillery  are  faid  firft  to  have  been  Caftile. 
ufed  by  the  befieged,  had  been  fucceeded  by'his  fon 
Peter  I.  furnamed  the  Cruel ;  a  prince  equally  perlidi- 
011s,  debauched,  and  bloody.  He  began  his  reign  with 
the  murder  of  his  father’s  miftrefs  Leonora  de  G  ufman : 
his  nobles  fell  every  day  the  vidims  of  his  feverity :  he 
put  to  death  his  coufiii  and  one  of  his  natural  brothers, 
from  groundlcfs  jealoufy  ;  and  he  caufed  his  queen 
Blanche  de  Bourbon,  of  the  blood  of  France,  to  be 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  afterwards  poifoned,  that  he 
might  enjoy  in  quiet  the  embraces  of  Mary  de  Pwadella, 
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with  whom  he  was  violently  enamoured. 

Henry  count  of  ITaftamara,  the  king’s  natural  bro- 
ther,  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  his  family,  and  dreading  his 
own,  took  arms  agaihft  the  tyrant ;  but  having  failed 
in  the  attempt,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  found  the 
minds  of  men  much  inflamed  againll  Peter,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  the  French  princefs.  He  afleed  per- The  Com- 
miffion  of  Charles  to  enlift  the  companies  in  his  fervice,  panics  em- 
and  to  lead  them  into  Caftlle  againft  his  brother. 

French  king,  charmed  with  the  projed,  employed 
Guefelin  in  negociating  with  the  leaders  of  thefe  ban¬ 
ditti.  The  treaty  was  foon  concluded ;  and  du  Guef- 
clin  having  completed  his  levies,  led  the  army  firft  to 
Avignon,  where  the  Pope  then  refided,  and  demanded, 
fword  in  hand,  abfolution  for  his  ruffian  foldiers,  who 
had  been  excommunicated,  and  the  fum  of  200,000 
livres  for  their  fubfiflence.  The  firft  was  readily  pro- 
mifed  him ;  but  fome  difficulty  being  made  with  regard 
to  the  fecond,  du  Guefelin  replied,  “  My  fellows,  I 
believe,  may  make  a  ffiift  to  do  without  your  abfohi- 
tion,  but  the  money  is  abfolutely  necefiary.’  His  Ho. 
linefs  then  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  fum  of  100,000  livres,  and  oL 
fered  it  to  du  GuefcIin.  “  It  is  not  my  purpofe  (cried 
that  generous  warrior)  to  opprefs  the  innocent  people,  . 

The  pope  and  his  cardinals  can  fpare  me  dojjme  the 
fum  from  their  own  pockets.  I  therefore  iiuift,  that 
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this  money  be  reftored  to  the 

they  are  defrauded  of  it,  I  will  myfelf  return  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make 
them  reftitution.’*  The  pope  found  the  necefiity  of 
fubmitting,  and  paid  from  his  own>  treafury  the  fum 
demanded. 

-  ^  ^  A  body  of  experienced  and  hardy  foldiers,  conduced 

Med  by  ^  general,  eafily  prevailed  over  the  king  of 

Caftile,  whofe  fubjedls  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy 
againft  their  oppreflbr.  Peter  fled  from  his  dominions, 
took  fhelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of 
the  prince^  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  invefted  with 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ceded  provinces,  under  the  title 
of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  The  prince  promifed 
his  afiiftance  to  the  dethroned  monarch  ;  and  having 
obtained  his  father’s  confent,  he  levied  an  army,  and 
.£et  out  on  his  enterprife. 

The  flrH  iofs  which  Henry  of  Traftamara  fuffered 
from  the  interpofition  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  the 
recalling  of  the  companies  from  his  fervice;  and  fo  much 
reverence  did  they  pay  to  the  name  of  Edward,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  immediately  withdrew  from 
Spain,  and  inlifted  under  his  fliandard.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  beloved  by  his  new  fubjeCls,  and  fupported  by  the 
king  of  Arragon,  was  able  to  meet  the  enemy  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  three  times  the  number  of  thofe 
commanded  by  the  Black  Prince  :  yet  du  Guefclin,  and 
all  his  experienced  officers,  advifed  him  to  delay  a  deci- 
five  aCtion  5  fo  high  was  their  opinion  of  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  Englifh  hero  !  But  Henry,  trufting  t'o 
his  numbers,  ventured  to  give  Edward  battle  on^’the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  between  Najara  and  Navarette ; 
where  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  defeated,  with 
feated  and  2o,ooo  men,  and  du  Guefclin  and 

Peter  diilinCtion  taken  prifoners.  All  Cailile 

fubmitted  to  the  viCtor  ;  Peter  was  reftored  to  the 
throne,  and  Edward  returned  to  Guienne  with  his  ufual 
glory ;  having  not  only  overcome  the  greatefl  geijieral 
of  his  age,  but  reftrained  the  moft  blood-thirfty  tyrant 
from  executing  vengeance  on  his  prifoners. 

This  gallant  warrior  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  of  his 
connexions  with  a  man  like  Peter,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
virtue  and  honour.  The  ungrateful  monffer  refufed  the 
ftipulated^  pay  to  the  Englifh  forces.  Edward  abandon¬ 
ed  him  ;  he  treated  his  fubjeXs  with  the  utmoft  barba- 
rity  ;  their  animofity  was  roufed  againft  him  ;  and  du 
Guefclin  having  obtained  his  ranfoiii,  returned  to  Caftile 
with  the  count  of  Traftamara,  and  fome  forces  levied 
anew  in  France.  They  were  joined  by  the  Spanifli 
malecontents ;  and  having  no  longer  the  Black  Prince  to 
Is  again  drl-encounter,  they  gained  a  complete  viXory  over  Peter  in 
neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  The  tyrant  now  took 
pm  to  ^  caftle,  where  he  was  foon  after  befieged  by 

death.  viXors,  and  taken  prifoiier  in  endeavouring  to  make 

his  efcape.  Fie  was  conduXed  to  his  brother  Henry  ; 
againft  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  ruftied  in  a  tranfport  of 
rage,  difarmed  as  he  was.  Flenry  flew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  in  refenlment  of  bis  cruelties ;  and,  though 
a  baftard,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Caftile,  which  he 
tranimitted  to  his  poPuTity. 

After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  nothing  remark¬ 
able  happened  in  Spain  for  alinoft  a  whole  century;  but 
the  debaucheries  of  Henry  IV.  of  Caftile  roufed  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  nobles,  and  produced  a  moft  fingular  in- 
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owners ;  and  If  I  liear  furreaion,  which  led  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Spa- 

nifli  monarchy.  ^  ^ 

This  prince,  furnanied  the  /mpolent,  though  conti-Oet/n^f 
nually  furroimded  with  women,  began  his  unhappy  reign  Henry  the 
in  1454.  Fie  vyas  totally  enervated  by  his  pleafiires  ;  Mpotent* 
and  every  thing  in  his  couit  confpired  to  fet  the  Cafti- 
hans  an  example  of  the  moft  abjed  flattery  and  moft 
abandoned  hcentioufnefs.  The  queen,  a  daughter  of 
Portugal,  lived  as  openly  with  herparafites  and  her  gal¬ 
lants  as  the  king  did  with  his  minions  and  his  miftreftes. 

Pleafure  was  the  only  objeX,  and  eflcminacy  the  only 
recommendation  to  favour:  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  went 
every  day  into  diforder ;  till  the  nobility,  with  the 
archbifhop  of  Toledo  at  their  head,  combining  ap^ainft 
the  weak  and  flagitious  adminiftration  of  Henry,  ano- 
gated  to  themfelves,  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  or¬ 
der,  the  right  of  trying  and  pafling  fentence  on  their 
fovereign,  which  they  executed  in  a  manner  unprece¬ 
dented  in  hiftoiy. 

All  the  malecontent  nobility  were  fummoned  to  meetHeifIbr* 
at  Avila  :  a  fpacious  theatre  was  ereXed  in  a  plain  mallyde- 
vyithout  the  walls  of  the  town  :  an  image,  reprefentingpo^^d* 
the  king,  was  feated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  afeeptre  in  its  hand,  and  the 
word  of  juftice  by  its  fide.  The  accufation  againft: 

Henry  was  read,  and  the  fentence  of  depofltion  pro- 
nounced,  in  prefence  of  a  numerous  aflembly.  At  the 
dofe  of  the  hrft  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbifhop  ©F 
1  oledo  advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of 
Uie  image  ;  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond,  the  Conde  de 
Placenta  fnatched  the  fword  of  juflice  from  its  flde;  at 
the  clofe  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benavente  wrefted 
Uie  feeptre  from  its  hand ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft, 

Hon  Diego  Lopez  de  Stiiniga  tumbled  it  headlong 
from  the  throne.  At  the  fame  iiiftant,  Don  Alphon- 
lo,  Henry  s  brother,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon  in  his 
Itead. 

This  extraordinary  proceeding  was  followed  by  a  ci¬ 
vil  war,  which  did  not  ceafe  till  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  the  pung  prince,  on  whom  the  nobles  had 
beftowed  the  kingdom.  The  arclibiftiop  and  his  partV 
then  continued  to  carry  on  war  in  the  name  of  Ilabell^ 
the  kings  filter,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  oi  h, fan-  ,, 

ta  ;  and  Henry  could  not  extricate  Iiimfelf  out  of  thefel^  obILd 
troubles,  nor  remain  quiet  upon  his  throne  till  he  had'°  acknow, 
ligned  one  of  the  moft  humiliating  treaties  ever  extort- 
ed  from  a  lovereign;  he  acknowledged  his  filler  lfabel-f“n‘' 

0  the  °r  r  f  n kingdom,  in  prejudice helref^to® 

to  the  rights  of  his  reputed  daughter  Joan,  whom  the  he  king, 
malecontents  aflSrmed  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  adulter- 
ons  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Don  la  Cueva. 
i  he  grand  objeX  of  the  malecontent  party  now  was  the 
marriage  ot  the  princels  Ifabella,  upon  which,  it  was 
evident,  the  fecurity  of  the  crown  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  muft  in  a  great  meafure  depend.  The  al- 
liance  was  fought  by  feveral  princes  :  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  offered  lier_  his  hand  ;  the  king  of  Fmnce  de¬ 
manded  her  for  his  brother,  and  the  king  of  Arraa-on  .i, 
for  Ills  Ion  Ferdinand.  The  malecontents  very  wifely  riertV^I 
prefen-ed  the  Arragoniaii  prince,  and  Ifabella  prudent- 
ly  made  the  fame  choice  :  articles  were  drawn  ud  •  ami  Arragon. 
thjy  were  privately  married  by  the  archbifhop  of  To- 
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Heniy  was-  enraged  at  this  alliance,  which  he  fore- 
faw  would  utterly  ruin  his  authority,  by  furnifhing  hig 
rebellious  fubjefts  with  the  fupport  of  a  powerful  neigh¬ 
bouring  prince.  He  difinherited  his  fifter,  and^  efta- 
bliflied  the  rights  of  his  daughter.  A  furious  civil  war 
defolated  the  kingdom.  The  names  of  Joan  and  Ifa- 
bella  rcfounded  from  every  quarter,  and  were  every¬ 
where  the  fummons  to  arms.  But  peace  was  at  length 
brought  about.  Henry  was  reconciled  to  his  fifter  and 
Ferdinand ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  re¬ 
newed  Ifabella’s  right  to  the  fiicceilion  :  for  he  affirmed 
in  his  laft  moments,  that  he  believed  Joan  to  be  his  own 
daughter.  The  queen  fwore  to  the  fame  effe6l  ;  and 
Henry  left  a  teftamentan^  deed,  tranfmitting  the  crown 
to  this  princefs,  wdio  w’as  proclaimed  queen  of  Caftile  at 
Placentia.  But  Hie  fuperior  fortune  and  fuperior  arms 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  prc'vailed  :  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  niece  and  intended 
bride,  after  many  ineffeaual  ftruggles,  and  feveral  years 
of  war.  Joan  retired  into  a  convent ;  and  the  death  of 
Ferdinand’s  father,  which  happened  about  this  time, 
added  the  Idngdoms  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  to  thofe  of 
Leon  and  Caftile. 

■wrn  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  perfons  of  great  pru- 

and  Caaile.  ^^ence,  and,  as  fovereigns,  highly  worthy  of  imitation  : 
Adrnfni-  hut  they  do  not  feem  to  have  merited  all  the  praifes 
{tracion  of  beftowed  Upon  them  by  the  Spanifh  hiftorians.  ^  They 
Ferdinand  did  not  live  like  man  and  wife,  having  all  things  in 
andlfabeda.  common  under  the  diredion  of  the  hufband ;  but  like 
tw’O  princes  in  clofe  alliance  ;  they  neither  loved  nor 
hated  each  other;  were  feldom  in  company  together; 
had  each  a  feparate  council;  and  were  frequently  jea- 
bus  of  one  another  in  the  adininiftration.  But  they 
were  infeparably  united  in  their  common  interefts ;  al- 
ways  ading  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  forwarding 
the  fame  ends.  Their  firft  objed  was  tbe  regulation 
of  their  government,  which  the  civil  wars  had  thrown 
into  the  greateft  diforder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  mur¬ 
der,  were  become  fo  common,  as  not  only  to  interiupt 
commerce,  but  in  a  great  meafurc  to  fufpend  all  inter- 
courfe  between  one  place  and  another.  Ihefe  evils  the 
joint  fovereigns  fdpprefTed  by  their  wife  policy,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  extended  the  royal  prerogative. 
inmLuuuji  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  cities  in 
the  Holy  kingdom  of  Anagon,  and  after  their  example  thofe 
in  Caftile,  had  formed  themfelves  into  an  aflbclation, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood, 
They  exaded  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the 
affociated  towns  ;  they  levied  a  confiderablc  body  of 
troops,  in  order  to  proted  travellers  and  purfue  crimi¬ 
nals  ;  ard  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  courts 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty 
cf  murder,  robbery,  or  any  ad  that  violated  the  public 
peace,  and  was  feized  by  the  troops  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  was  carried  before  their  judges;  who,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  exclufive  jurifdidion  which 
the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  who  vvas  generally 
tbe  author  or  abettor  of  the  injuftice,  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  the  criminals.  *^1  he  nobles  often  murmured 
againft  this  falutary  inftittition ;  they  complained  of  it 
a*  an  encroachment  on  one  of  their  moft  valuable  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  endeavoured  to  get  it  abolifhed.  But  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Ifabella,  fenfible  of  the  beneficial  effeds  of 
the  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  police  of 
fbwr  kingdom;  but  in  iti  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  de- 
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grecs  annihilate,  the  territorial  jurifdidion  of  the  nobi-  Fpaln. 
lity,  countenanced  the  inftitution  upon  every  occafion,  ’ — 
and  fupported  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  autho¬ 
rity  ;  by  which  means  the  prompt  and  impartial  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  was  reftored,  and  with  it  tranquillity 
and  order  returned. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  their  Catholic  majefties 
(for  fuch  was  the  title  they  now  bore)  were  giving  vi¬ 
gour  to  their  civil  government,  and  fecuring  their  fub- 
jeds  from  violence  and  oppreffion,  an  intemperate  zeal^^^ 
led  them  to  eftablifh  an  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  equally 
contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  hiimaiilty  and  the  mild 
fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  This  was  the  court  of  inqulfition; 
which  decides  upon  the  honour,  fortune,  and  even  the 
lire,  of  the  unhappy  wretch  who  happens  to  fall  under 
the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  or  a  contempt  of  any  thing 
preferibed  by  the  church,  without  liis  knowing,  being 
confronted  with  his  accufers,  or  permitted  either  de¬ 
fence  or  appeal.  Six  thoufand  perfons  were  burnt  by  / 
order  of  this  fanguinary  tribunal  wdthin  four  years  af¬ 
ter  the  appointment  of  Toiquemada,  the  firft  inqui- 
fitor-general ;  and  upwards  of  ico, 000  felt  its  fury. 

The  fame  furious  and  blinded  zeal  which  led  to  the 
depopulation  of  Spain,  led  alfo  to  its  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  ^  6r 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  now'  alone  remained  of  all  Conqueft 
the  Mahometan  poffeffions. in  Spain.  Princes  equally 
zealous  and  ambitious  were  naturally  diipofed  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  that  fertile  territory,  and  to  think  of  in- 
creafing  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expelling  the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity,  and  extending  its  dodrines. 

Every  thing  confpiretl  to  favour  their  projed  :  the 
Moorifh  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  civil  w'ars  ;  when  Fer¬ 
dinand,  having'  obtained  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  autho¬ 
rizing  a  crufade,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  entered  Granada.  He  continued  the  war  with  ra¬ 
pid  fuccefs;  Ifabella  attended  him  in  feveral  expedi¬ 
tions  ;  and  they  were  both  in  great  danger  at  the  fiege 
of  Malaga ;  an  Important  city,  which  was  defended 
with  great  courage,  and  taken  in  1487.  Baza  was  re¬ 
duced  in  1489,  after  the  lofs  of  20,0C0  men.  Guadix 
and  Almeria  were  delivered  up  to  them  by  the  Moorllh 
king  Alzagel,  who  had  firft  dethroned  his  brother  Al- 
boacen,  and  afterw'ards  been  chafed  from  his  capital  by 
his  nephew  Abdall.  That  prince  engaged  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Ferdinand  and  -Ifabella  ;  who,  after  reducing 
every  other  place  of  eminence,  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Granada.  Abdali  made  a  gallant  detcnce  ;  but  all  com- 
meii’cation  with  the  country  being  cut  off,  and  all  hdpes 
of  relief  at  an  end,  he  capitulated,  after  a  fiege’ of  eight 
months,  on  condition  that  he  fiiould  enjoy  the  revenue 
of  certain  places  in  the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujarros; 
that  the  inhabitants  ihould  retain  the  undifturbed  pof- 
feffion  of  their  houfes,  goods,  and  inheritances;  the  ufe 
of  their  law’s,  and  the  free  exercife  of  their  religiori. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  atter  it 
had  continued  about  8co  years*  They  introduced  the 
arts  and  fciences  into  Europe  at  a  time  when  it  v,m 
loft  in  darknefs  ;  they  poffeffed  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  when  they  were  not  even  known  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations ;  and  they  feem  to  have  given  birth  10 
that  romantic  gallantry  wFich  fo  eminently  prevailed  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  wFich,  blending  itfelf  with  the 
veneration  of  the  northern  nations  for  the  fofter  fex, 
ftill  particularly  diftinguifiies  ancient  from  modern  man- 
*  "  nej®. 
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ners.  But  the  Moors,  notwithilanding  thefe  advanta-  anceftors  had  ever  poffelTed. 
ges,  and  the  eulogies  bellowed  upon,  them  by  fome  wri- 


Spain. 


ters,  appear  always  to  have  been  dellitute  of  the  effen 
lial  qualities  of  a  polilhed  people,  humanity,  generofity, 
6z  and  mutual  fympathy. 

Jews  expeU  The  conquefl  of  Granada  was  followed  by  the  expul- 
ted  from  rather  the  pillage  and  baniihment,  of  the  Jews, 

who  had  engroffed  all  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Spain. 
The  inquifition  exhaufted  its  rage  again  ft  thefe  unhappy 
people^  many  of  whom  pretended  to  embrace  Chriftia- 
nity,  in  order  to  preferve  their  property.  About  the 
fame  time  their  Catholic  majefties  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage 
for  their  daughter  Joan  with  his  fon  Philip,  archduke  of 

Difetwery  Auftria  and  fovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  About  this 
America,  time  alfo  the  contract  was  concluded  with  Chriftopher 
Columbus  for  the  difeovery  of  new  countries*;  and  the 
counties  of  Roiiliillon  and  Cerdagne  were  agreed  to  be 
reftored  by  Charles  VIII.  ol  France,  before  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  Italy.  'T  he  difeovery  of  America  was  foon 
followed  by  extenfive  conquefts  in  that  quarter,  as  is  re¬ 
lated'  under  the  articles  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  &c. 
which  tended  to  raife  the  SpaniHi  monarchy  above  any 
^4  other  in  Europe. 

Charles  9.“  of  Ifabella,  which  happened  in  1  ^06, 

Pliilip  archduke  of  Auftria  came  to  Caftile  in  order  to 
take  pofTefTion  of  that  kingdom  as  heir  to  his  mother- 
in-law;  but  he  dying  in  a  Ihort  time  after,  his  fon 
Charles  V.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  father  at  his  death 
left  the  king  of  PVance  governor  to  the  young  prince, 
and  P'erdinand  at  his  death  left  cardinal  Ximenes  foie  re¬ 
gent  of  Caftile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandfon.  This 
man,  whofe  charatlcr  is  no  lefs  lingular  than  illuftrious, 
who  united  the  abilities  of  a  great  ftatefinan  with  the 
abjed  devotion  of  a  fuperftitious  monk,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  a  prime  minifter  with  the  feverity  of  a  mendi¬ 
cant,  maintained  order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  not- 
withftanding  the  difeontents  of  a  turbulent  and  high- 
fpirited  nobility.  When' they  difputed  his  right  to  the 
regency,  he  coolly  fhowed  them  tl>e  teftsment  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles  ;  but 
thefe  not  fatisfying  them,  and  argument  proving  inef¬ 
fectual,  he  led  them  infenfibly  towards  a  balcony,  whence 
they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under  arms, 
and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  “  Behold  (faid  the 
cardinal)  the  powers  which  I  have  received  from  his 
Catholic  majefty :  by  thefe  I  govern  Caftile;  and  will 
govern  it,  till  the  king,  your  mafter  and  •mine,  fliall 
come  to  take  poffelTion  of  his  kingdom.*’  A  declara¬ 
tion  fo  bold  and  determined  filenced  all  oppofition;  and 
Ximenes  maintained  his  authority  till  the  arrival  of 
Charles  in  151  7. 

^  The  young  king  was  received  with  univerfal  acclama^ 
of  '1  Ximenes  found  little  caufe  to  rejoice. 

Xiwcnc”^  feized  with  a  violent  diforder,  fuppofed  to  be 

the  effect  of  poifon  ;  and  when  he  recovered,  Charles, 
prejudiced  againft  him  by  the  Spanifh  grandees  and  his 
Flemifti  courtiers,  flighted  his  advice,  and  allowed  him 
every  day  to  fink  iato  negled.  The  cardinal  did  not 
bear  this  treatment  with  his  ufual  fortitude  of  fpirit. 
He  expelled  a  more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to. 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more  fiourifhing  than  it 
bad  been  in  any  former  age,  and  authority  more  exten¬ 
five  and  better  eftablifiicd-than  the  nloll  illuftrious  of  his 
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Confeious  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity  and  merit,  he  could  not  therefore  refrain  from  ' 
giving  vent,  at  times,  to  indignation  and  complaint. 

He  larnentcd  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  foretold  the 
calamities  to  which  it  would  be  expofed  from  the  info- 
lenccj,  the  rapacioufnefs,  and  the  ignorance  of  ftrangers. 

But  in  the  mean  time  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
difmifling  him  from  his  councils,  under  pretence  of  ea- 
fing  his  age  of  that  burden  which  he  had  fo  long  and 
fo  ably  fiiftained.  This  letter  proved  fatal  to  the  mini¬ 
fter  ;  for  he  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  reading  it. 

While  Charles  was  taking  pofTefiion  of  the  throne  of  Maximilian’ 
Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  one  grandfather, ^^^emptst© 
another  was  endeavouring  to  obtain, for  him  the 

rial  rfnwii  Witli  fViie  .rCra.x.  _ _ -  j*  elected  cm.'*- 


rial  crown.  With  this  view  Maximilian  aflembled  a  diet 


at  Augfburg,  where  he  cultivated  the  favour  of  the 
eledors  by  many  ads  of  beneficence,  in  order  to  engage 
them^  to  choofe  that  young  prince  as  his  fucceflbr.  But 
Maximilian  himftlf  never  having  been  crowned  by  the 
pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  effential  in  that  age,  as  well 
as  in  the  preceding,  he  was  confidered  only 'as  king  of 
the  Romans,  or  emperor  eled  ;  and  po  example  occur- 


peror. 


ring  in  hiftory  ol  any  perfon  being  chofen  fucceflbr  to  a 


king  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of 
tl^ir  forms,  obftinately  refufed  to  confer  upon  Charles  a 
dignity  for  which  their  conftitiition  knew  no  name. 

But  though  Maximilian  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
German  eledors  to  choofe  his  grandfon  of  SpUin  king 
of  the  Romans,  he  had  difpofed  their  minds  in  favour 
of  that  prince  ;  and  other  circumftances,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  confpired  to  the  exaltation  of  Charles. 
The  imperial  crown  had  fo  long  continued  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  line,  that  it  began  to  be  confidered  as  hereditary 
in  that  family ;  and  Germany,  torn  by  religious  dif- 
putes,  flood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to 
preferve  its  own  internal  tranquillity,  but  alfo  to  protect 
it  againft  the  vidorious  arms  of  the  Turks,  who  under 
Selim  I.  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.  This  fierce 
and  rapid  conqueror^  had  already  fubdued  the  Mama- 
liikes,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  power  of  Chailes  appeared  neceftary  to  oppofe 
that  of  Selim.  ^  The  extenfive  dominions  of  the  lioufe 
of  Auftria,  which  gave  him  an  intereft  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Germany  ;  the  rich  Ibvcieignty  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Franche  Compte;  the  entire  pofleflion  of  the 
great  and  warlike  kingdom  of  Spain,  together  v>rith  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to  hold  him  up  to  tlie 
firft  dignity  among  Chriftian  princes  ;  and  the  new 
world  leemed  only  to  be  called  into  exiftence  that  its 
treafures  might  enable  him  to.  defend  Chriftendom 
againft  the  inridels.  Such  was  the  language  of  hispar- 
tilans.  ^ 


Dif^race 
-iiiid  death 


Francis  I.  however,  iiofooner  received  intelligence  offranefs  f 
the  death  oi  Maximilian,  than  he  declared  himfelf  a  can-.afpir«  to’ 
didate  for  the  empire  ;  and  with  no  lefs  confidence,  of 
fiiccefs  than  Gbarles.  He  trulled  to  his  fuperior  years 
and  experience ;  his  great  reputation  in  arms ;  and  it 
was  farther  urged  in  his  favour,  that  the  impetuofity  of 
the  French  cavalry,  added  to  the  firmnefs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  infantry,  would  prove  irrefiftible,  and  not  only  be 
fuffident,  under  a  waslike  emperor,  to  fet  limits  to^ the 
ambition  of  Selim,  but  to  break  entirely  the  Ottoman 
power,  and  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  dangerous 
again  to  Germany.  ° 

Both  claims  were  plauSble.  The  dominions  of  Eraisi 
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Gpaln.  els  were  lefs  extenfive,  but  more  united  than  thofe  of 
jjjs  fubjedls  were  numerous,  a£tive,  brave,  lo¬ 
vers  of  glory,  and  lovers  of  their  king*  Thefe  were 
-ftrong. arguments  in  favour  of  his  power,  fo  necelTary  at 
ihis  jan(Si:ure  :  but  he  had  no  natural  intereft  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  body ;  and  the  eledtors,  hearing  fo  much  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  on  each  hde,  became  more  alarmed  for  their 
own  privileges  than  the  common  fafety.  They  deter¬ 
mined  to  rejedl  both  candidates,  and  offered  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown  to  Frederic,  iurnamed  the  Wtfe^  duke  of 
Saxony.  But  lie,  nndazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  an 
objedf  courted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  by  two  mighty 
monarchs,  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  no  Icfs  fingu- 
6S  lar  than  great. 

Speech  of  In  times  of  tranquillity  (fald  Frederic),  we  with 

Frederic  £^j.  emperor  who  has  no  power  to  invade  our  llber- 
Saxory  in  5  danger  demand  one  who  Is  able  to  fecure 

favour  our  fafety.  The  Turkilh  armies,  led  by  a  warlike  and 
Chariet.  victorious  monarch,  are  now  affembling:  they  are  ready 
to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in 
former  ages.  New  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients. 
The  imperial  feeptre  muff  be  committed  to  feme  hand 
more  powerful  than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  poffefs  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues, 
nor  authority,  which  enable  us  to  encounter  fuch  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy.  Recourfe  muff  be  had,  in  this  exigen¬ 
cy,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can 
bring  into  the  field  forces  fufficient  for  our  defence. 
But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  of  German  extraction,  as 
lie  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  defeend  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  and 
as  his  dominions  ffrctch  along  that  frontier  which  lies 
mofl  expofed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  my  opinion,  is 
69  preferable  to  that  of  a  itranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
He  is  e’eCl- tjlood,.  and  to  our  country.”  Charles  was  elected  in 
ed  in  <^^^|h”confequence  of  this  fpeech  in  the  year  1520. 

^tMsTccch.  The  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conduded  their  ri- 
^  valfliip  with  emulation,  but  without  enmity.  They  had 
even  mingled  in  their  competition  many  exprefiions  of 
friendfhip  and  regard.  Francis  in  particular  declared 
with  his  ufiial  vivacity,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he 
were  fairly  and  openly  fultors  to  the  fame  iniftrefs  ; 

The  moft  affiduous  and  fortunate  (added  he)  will  win 
her  ;  and  the  other  muff  reft  contented.”  But  the  pre¬ 
ference  was  no  fooiier  given  to  his  rival,  than  Francis 
difeovered  all  the  pafSons  natural  to  difappointed  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  fupprefs  his  chagrin  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  being  baulked  in  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  re- 
jeded,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  for  a  youth  yet  iin- 
A  mutual  known  to  fame.  The  fpirit  of  Charles  refented  fuch 
hatred takescontempt ;  and  from  this  jealoufy,  as  much  as  from  op- 
place  be-  pofition  of  interefts,  arofe  that  emulation  between  thofe 
Sarlesand^wo  great  monarchs  which  involved  them  iri  almoft 
J^raneh.  perpetual  hoftilities,  and  kept  their  whole  age  in  move- 
ment.  ^  .  .  . 

Charles  and  Francis  had  many  interfering  claims  m 
Italy  ;  and  the  latter  thought  himfelf  bound  in  honour 
to  reftore  the  king  of  Navarre  to  his  dominions,  unjuftly 
yj  feized  by  the  crown  of  Spain.  They  immediately  be- 
Both  court  gan  to  negotiate  ;  and  as  Henry  VIII.  of  England  was 
the  friend-  the  third  prince  of  the  age  in  power  and  in  dignity,  his 
^vas  eagerly  courted  by  each  of  the  rivals. 
He  was  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

of  the  confequence  which  his  fituation  gave 
him,  and  proud  .of  his  pre-eminence,  Henrj  knew  it  to 


be  his  intereft  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the  Spam.  ^ 
contending  powers,  and  to  reftrain  both,  by  not  joining  "  * 
entirely  with  either  ;  but  he  was  feldom  able  to  reduce 
his  ideas  to  praflice.  Vanity  and  refentment  were  the 
great  fpnngs  of  all  his  undertakings  j  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  by  touching  thefe,  found  an  eafy  way  to  draw 
him  into  their  meafiires,  and  force  him  upon  many  rafli 
and  inconfiderate  enterprifes. 

Ail  the  impolitic  fteps  in  Henryks  government  muft 
not,  however,  be  imputed  to  himfelf ;  many  of  them 
were  occafioned  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  liLs 
prime  mlnifter  and  favourite  cardinal  Wolfey.  This 
man,  who,  by  his  talents  and  accomplifhmeiits,  had  rifen 
from  one  of  the  lowed  conditions  in  life  to  the  higheft 
employments  both  in  church  and  date,  enjoyed  a  greater 
degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  any  Englifh  fubje(ft 
ever  poffeffed,  and  governed  the  haughty,  prefumptu- 
OU3,  and  untra6lable  fpirit  of  Henry,  with  abfolute  au. 
thorlty.  Francis  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
chaiacler  of  Henry  and  of  his  mlnifter.  He  had  fuc- 
cefsfnlly  flattered  ‘Wolfey ’s  pride,  by  honouring  him  with 
particular  marks  of  his  confidence,  and  beftowing  upon 
him  the  appellation  of  Father^  Tutor ^  and  Governor ; 
and  he  bad  obtained  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  by  ad¬ 
ding  a  penfion  to  thofe  refpeftfal  titles.  He  now  fo- 
licited  an  interview  with  the  king  of  England  near  Ca-  yj, 
lais;  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by  familiar  converfatlon,  to  An  inter- 
attach  him  to  his  friendfhip  and  intereft,  while  he  gra- 
tified  the  cardinal’s  vanity,  by  affording  him  an 
tunity  of  difplaying  his  magnificence  in  the  prefence  of  ^.rancis  aad 
twp  courts,  and  of  difeovering  to  the  two  nations  his  in- Henry, 
fiuence  over  their  monarchs.  Charles  dreaded  the  ef- 
feds  ot  this  projected  interview  between  two  gallant 
princes,  whofe  hearts  were  no  lefs  fiifceptible  of  friend- 
fliip  than  their  manners  were  of  infpiring  it.  Finding 
it  impofiible,  however,  to  prevent  a  vifit,  in  which  the 
vanity  of  all  parties  was  fo  much  concerned,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  defeat  its  purpofe,  and  to  pre- occupy  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  and  of  his  minifter,  by 
an  ad  of  complaifance  ftill  more  flattering  and  more  un- 
common.  Relying  wholly  upon  Henry’s  generofity  for  Henry" 
his  fafety,  he  landed  at  Dover,  in  his  way  from  Spain  EnglaDd> 
to  the  Low  Countiies  The  king  of  England,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  France,  charmed  with  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  confidence,  haftened  to  receive  his  royal  gueft; 
and  Charles,  during  his  fliort  ftay,  had  the  addrefs  not 
only  to  give  Henry  favourable  impreffions  of  his  cha- 
radler  and  intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolfey  entirely 
from  the  intereft  of  Francis.  The  tiara  had  attraded 
the  eye  of  that  ambitious  prelate  ;  and  as  the  emperor 
knew  that  the  papacy  was  the  foie  point  cf  elevation, 
beyond  his  prefent  greatnefs,  at  which  he  could  afpire, 

Jie  made  him  an  offer  of  his  intereft  on  the  firft  va¬ 
cancy.  74  , 

The  day  of  Charles’s  departure,  Henry  went  over  to  Henry  vifiti 
Calais  with  his  whole  court,  in  order  to  meet  Francis. 

Their  interview  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guifnes 
and  Ardres  ;  where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants 
difplayed  their  magnificence  with  fuch  emulation  and 
profufe  expence,  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Fiel^^ of 
the  Cloih  of  Gold,  Here  Henry  ereded  a  fpacious 
houfe  of  wood  and  canvas,  framed  In  London,  oa 
which,  under  the  figure  of  an  Englifli  archer,  was  the 
following  motto  :  “  He  prevails  whom  I  favour al¬ 
luding  to  his  own  politick  fituation,  as  holding  in  hU 
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hands  the  balance  of  pewcr  smonq:  the  potentates  of 
Europe.  Feats  of  chivalry  however,  parties  of  gallan¬ 
try,  and  fuch  exercifes  as  wxn*e  in  that  age  reckoned 
manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  ferious  bufinefs,  occupied 
the  two  courts  during  the  time  that  they  continued  to¬ 
gether,  w'hicli  was  18  days. 

AJut  taking  leave  of  this  feene  ofdifiipation,  the  king 
of  England  paid  a  vilit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret  of 
Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along 
with  him  to  Calais;  where  the'artful  and  politic  Charles 
completed  the  imprelTion  which  he  had  begun  to  make 
on  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friend* 
fhip  to  which  the  frank  and  generous^  nature  of  Francis 
bad  given  birth.  He  renewed  his  affurdnees  of  affifting 
Wolfey  ill  obtaining  the  papacy  ;  and  he  put  him  in 
prefent  poffellion  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fees 
of  Badajox  and  Palcneia  in  Spam,  He  flattered  Hen¬ 
ry’s  pride,  by  convincing  him  of  his  own  importance, 
and  of  the  juftnefs  of  the  motto  which  lie  had  chofen  ; 
offering  to  fubmit  to  his  foie  arbitration  any  difference 
that  might  arife  between  him  and  Francis. 

important  point  being  feciired,  Charles  repaired 
vefted  vviihto  Aix  la-Chapelle,  where  he  was  folemnly  inveiled  with 
the  impc-  the  crown  and  feeptre  of  Charlemagne,  in  prefence  of  a 
more  fplendid  and  uumerous  affcmbly  than  had  appear¬ 
ed  on  any  former  inauguration.  About  the  fame  time 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed, 
enterprifing,  and  viaorious  of  the  1  urkifh  princes,  and 
a  conftant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  afcerided 
the  Ottoman  throne. 

The  fir  ft  a<ft  of  Charles’s  admin  i  ft  rat  ion  was  to  ap¬ 
point  a  diet  of  the  empire,  to  be  held  at  Worms,  in  or¬ 
der  to  concert  with  the  princes  proper  meafures  for 
checking  the  progrefs  of  “  thofe  new  and  dangerous 
opinions  which  threatened  to  difturb  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  anceftors.^’ 
The  opinions  propagated  by  Luther  and  his  followers 
were  here  meant.  But  all  his  efforts  for  that  purpofe 
were  infufficient,  as  is  related  under  the  articles  Lu¬ 
ther  and  REFORMATio>r, 

In  1521,  the  Spaniards,  diffatisfied  with  the  depar- 
tweenFran-ture  of  their  fovereign,  w’hofe  eleilion  to  the  empire 
CIS  and  forefaw  would  interfere  with  the  adminiftration  of 

his  own  kingdom,  and  incenfed  at  the  avarice  of  the 
Flemings,  to  whom  the  diredtion  of  public  affairs  had 
been  committed  fince  the  death  of  cardinal  Ximencs,  fc- 
veral  grandees,  in  order  to  (hake  off  this  oppreflion,  en¬ 
tered  into  an  affociation,  to  w'hich  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  San^a  JunBa  ;  and  the  fword  was  appealed  to 
as  the  means  of  redrefsi  This  Teemed  to  Francis  a  fa- 
vourable  jundlure  for  reinftating  the  family  of  John 
d’ Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Charles  was  at 
a  diftance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
troops  ufually  ftationed  there  had  been  called  away  to 
quell  the  commotions  in  Spain.  A  French  army,  un¬ 
der  Andrew  de  Foix,  fpeedily  conqueied  Navarre  ;  but 
that  young  and  inexperienced  nobleman,  puffed  on  by 
military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter  Caftile.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  though  divided  among  themfelves,  united  againft 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  toofc  him  prifoner, 
and  recovered  Navarre  in  a  fhorter  time  than  he  had 
fpent  in  fubduing  it. 

Hoftilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter,  between  the 
rival  monarchs,  foon  fpread  to  another.  The  king  of 
France  encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  make  war 
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asafiill  the  eropercp.and  to  tijvadeLuxeBibour.T.  Charles, 
after  humbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  Fiance ; ' 
but  was  repelled  and  worfted  before  Mezieres  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  chevalier  Bayard,  dillmguifhed  among  his  cotera- 
poraries  by  the  appellation  oi  The  Knight  nvithout  fear 
and  without  reproach  ;  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a 
great  general  to  the  punailious  honour  and  romantic 
gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry.  Francis  broke  into 
the  Low  Countries,  where,  by  an  excefs  of  caution,  an 
error  not  natural  to  him,  he  loft  an  opportunity  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  whole  imperial  army;  and,  what  was  of  ftill 
more  confeqiience,  he  difgufted'the  coiiftable  Bourbon, 
by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alen. 

9on. 

JJurIng  thefe  operations  in  the  field,  an  unfuccefsful 
congrefs  was  held  at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  ferved  only  to  exafpetate  the  parties- 
which  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.  A  league  was 
foon  after  concluded,  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolfey,  be¬ 
tween  the  pope,  Henry,  and  Charles,  againft  France. 

Leo  had  already  entered  into  a  feparate  league  witii  the 
emperor,  and  the  French  were  fait  lofing  ground  in 
Italy. 

The  infolence  and  exadions  of  Mareffalde  I.autrcc5> 
governor  of  Milan,  had  totally  alienated  the  affedions 
of  the  Milanefe  from  France.  They  refolved  to  expel 
the  troops  of  that  nation,  and  put  themfelves  under  the 
government  of  Francis  Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian 
their  late  duke.  In  this  refolution,  they  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  pope,  v/ho  excom.municated  Lautrec,  and 
took  into  his  pay  a  confiderable  body  of  Swifs.  The^^^'^^ 
papal  army,  commanded  by  Profper  Coloniia,  an  expe-chaikf 
rienced  general,  was  jpined  by  fuppliesTrom  Germany 
and  Naples  ^  while  Lautrec,  negleded  by  Ins  court,  and 
deferred  by  the  Swifs  in  its  pay,  was  unable  to  make 
head  againft  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Milan  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  confederates ;  Parma 
and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  ;  and 
of  their  conquefts  in  Lombardy,  only  the  town  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  the  caftle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconfiderable 
forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Leo  X.  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  fuccefs 
with  fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  as  are  faid  to  have  brouifft 
on  a  fever,  which  occaftoned  his  death.  The  fpirit"of 
the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its  operkions  fufpend- 
ed  by  this  accident.  The  Swifs  wei‘e  recalled ;  fome 
other  mercenaries  diff  anded  for  want  of  pay  ;  and  only 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  emperor’s  fer- 
vice,  remained  to  defend  the  duchy  of  Milan.  But 
Lautrec,  who  with  the  remnant  of  h-is  army  had  taken  - 
ftielter  in  the  Venetian  territories,  deftitiite  both  of  men  * 
and  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  as  he  wiffed.  All  his  efforts  were  rendered 
ir^effeaual  by  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  Colon na  and 
his  aflbeiates. 

Meantime  much  difeord  prevailed  in  the  conclave, 

Wolfcy’s  -iiame,  notwithftanding  all  the  emperor’s  magi 
nificent  promiles,  was  fcarcely  mentioned  there.  Julio 
de  Medici,  Leo’s  nephew,  thought  himfelf  fure  of  the 
elcdion  ;  wh'en^  by  an  unexpeded  turn  of  fortune, 
cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Charles’s  preceptor,  who 
at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor’s  name, 
was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  papacy,  to  the  aftoniff! 
ment  of  all  Europe  and  tlie  great  difguft  of  the  Ita. 
liansa 
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^Francis,  rouftd  by  the  lifinp:  confequcnce  of  his  mal, 

•  ^xert  himfelf  with  frefh  vigour,  in  order  to 

.  wieft  from  him  his  late  conqnefts  in  Lombardy.  J.aii- 
ildes  uily  tree  received  a  fupply  of  money,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
^  1 0,000  Svvifs.  With  this  reinforcement  he  was  enabled 
once  more  to  adl  offenfively,  and  even  to  advance  w  Ithin 
a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Milan  ;  when  money  again 
failing  him,  and  the  Swifs  growing  mutinous,  he  was 
obliged  to  attack  the  imperialifts  in  their  camp  at  Bi- 
cocca,  where  he  was  repulfed  with  great  fiaughter,  ha¬ 
ving  loft  his  braveft  officers  and  beft  troops.  Such  of 
the  Swifs  as  furvlved  fet  out  immediately  for  their  own 
country;  and  Lautrec,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  keep 
the  field,  retired  into  France.  Genoa,  which  fiill  re¬ 
mained  fubjea  to  Francis,  and  made  it  eafy  to  execute 
any  fcheme  for  the  recovery  of  M3an,  was  foon  after 
taken  by  Colonna  :  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and 
his  faftion  was  ‘everywhere  eilabliffied  in  Italy.  *^1  he 
citadel  of  Cremona  was  the  foie  fovtrefs  which  remained 
•in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  afftldion  of  Francis  for  fnch  a  fucceffion  of  mif- 
fortunes  was  augmented  by  the  unexpeded  arrival  of  an 
Englifh  herald,  who  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign  de- 
i-lared  war  againft  France.  The  courage  of  this  excel- 
lent  prince,  however,  did  not  forfake  him  ;  though  his 
tieafury  was  exhaufted  by  expenfive  pleafurcs,  no  lefs 
than  by  hoftilc  enterprifes,  he  aflembled  a  confiderable 
army,  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence  for 
refiltlng  this  hew  enemy,  without  abandoning  any  of 
the  fciiemes  which  he  was  forming  againft  the  empe¬ 
ror.  He  was  furprlfed,  but  not  alarmed,  at  fuch  a  de- 
nunciation. 

Cf^rles  vi-  Meanwhile  Charles,  willing  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
“fitlEngland^^^^  poffible  from  fo  powerful  an  ally,  paid  a  fecond 
a  fecond  England  in  his  way  to  Spain, 

where  his  pvefence  was  become  neceftaiy.  His  fuccefs 
exceeded  his  moft  fanguine  expe£lations.  He  not  only 
gained  the  entire  fricndfhip  of  Henry,  who  publicly  ra- 
tified  the  treaty  of  Bruges  ;  but  difarmed  the  refent- 
ment  of  Wolfey,  by  affuring  him  of  the  papacy  on 
drian’s  death  ;  an  event  feemingly  not  diftant,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  In  confequcnce  of  thefe 
negoclations  an  Englifh  army  invaded  France,  under 
the  command  of  the  carl  of  Surrey  ;  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  forces 
greatly  reduced,  without  being  able  to  make  himfelf 
maftcr  of  one  place  within  ^he  French  frontier.  Charles 
was  more  fortunate  in  Spain  :  he^  foon  quelled  the  tu¬ 
mults  wffiich  bad  there  arifen  in  his  abfence. 

While  tke  Chriftian  princes  were  thus  wafting  each 
other^sftrength,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Belgrade,  reckoned 
the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  ag‘alnft  the  Tiirkifh 
power.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  turned  his 
,  viftorious  arms  againft  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  at  that 

80  time  the  feat  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  ; 

lihociesta.  and  though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged 
ken  by  So-  l^hodes  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  Chrifteiidom  in  the 
lyman.  violent  was  their  animofity  againft  each  other, 

that  they  fuffered  Solyman  without  difturbance  to  carry 
on  his  operations  againft  that  city  and  iflaud.  Lille 
Adam,  the  <?randmafter,  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but, 
after  incredible  efforts  of  courage,  patience,  and  military 
condudf,  during  a  fiege  of  fix  months,  he  was  obliged  to 
furrendcr  the  place,  having  obtained  an  honourable  ca¬ 
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pitulation  from  the  fultan,  who  admired  and  refpe^ed 
his  heroic  qualities  (lee  Rhodes  and  Malta).  Charles 
and  Francis  were  equally  afhamed  of  having  occafioned 
fuch  a  lofs  to  Chriftendom  by  their  conteits ;  and  the 
emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  to  the  knights 
of  St  John  the  fmall  iflaiid  of  Malta,  where  they  fixed 
their  refidence,  and  continued  long  to  retain  their  an. 
cient  fpirit,  though  much  diminiffied  In  power  and  fplen- 
dour. 

Adrian  VI.  though  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  and 
devoted  to  his  intereft,  endeavoured  to  alFume  the  im¬ 
partiality  which  became  the  common  father  of  Chriften- 
dom,  and  laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes, 
that  they  might  unite  in  a  league  againft  Solyman, 
whofe  conqueft  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  'formi¬ 
dable  than  ever  to  Europe.  The  Italian  ftates  were  no 
lefs  defirous  of  peace  than  the  pope  :  and  fo  much^  re^ 
gard  was  paid  by  the  hoftile  powers  to  the  exhortations 
of  his  holinefs,  and  to  a  bull  which  he  iftueci,  requiring 
all  Chriftian  princes  to  confent  to  a,  truce  for  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  trench,  and  the  Englifh 
ambaffadors  at  Rome,  were  empowcied  to  treat  of  that 
matter  ;  but  while  they  wafted  their  time  in  fruitlefs 
ne.rociations,  their  mailers  were  continuing  their  pre¬ 
parations  for  war;  awd  other  negociations  foon  took 
Dlace.  The  confederacy  againft  Frcmce  became  more  A  powe-M 
formidable  than  ever. 

The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the^^^iQ^jg^ 
French  Intereft,  fonned  engagements  with  the  emperor 
for  fecuring  Francis  S'brza  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the  pope,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch  was  the  only  ob- 
ftacle  to  peace,  acceded  to  the  fame  alliance.  The 
Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  and  all 
the  Italian  powers,  followed  this  example.  Francis  was 
left  without  a  fingle  ally,  to  refill  the  effmTs  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  enemies,  whofe  armies  everywhere  threatened, 
and  whofe  territories  encompafted  his  dominions.  Hic 
emperor  in  perfon  menaced  lAance  with  an  invafion  on 
the"  fide  of  Guienne  ;  the  forces  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands  hovered  over  Picardy,  and  a  numerous  bo¬ 
dy  of  Germans  was  preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy.  ^ 

The  dread  of  fo  many  and  fuch  powerful  adverfaries, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep 
wholly  on  the  det^eniivc,  or  at  leaft  have  prevented  him 
from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy. 

But  before  his  enemies  w'ere  able  to  fttike  a  blow, 

Francis  had  aftembled  a  great  army,  with  which  he  ho¬ 
ped  to  difconcert  all  the  emperor's  fchemes,  by  march- 
in^T  it  in  perfon  into  Italy  :  and  this  bold  meafure,  the  Francis 
more  formidable  becaufe  unexpeaed,  could  fcarcely  ^ave  marches  to- 
failed  of  the  defired  effea,  had  it  been  immediately  wardsi^  7, 
ried  into  execution.  But  the  difeovery  of  a  domeftic^g^ 
confpiracy,  which  threatened  the  deftruaion  of  his  turn  by  a 
kingdom,  obliged  Francis  to  itop  ftiort  at  Lyons. 

Chavks  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high  conftable 
France,  was  a  prince  of  the  moft  ftiining  merit ;  his 
great  talents  equally  fitted  him  for  the  council  or  the 
Lid,  while  his  eminent  fervices  to  the  crown  intitled 
him  to  its  firft  favour.  But  unhappily  Louifa  duchefs 
of  Angouleme,  the  king’s  mother,  had  contrafted  a 
violent  averfion  againft  Uie  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  had 
taueht  her  fon,  over  whom  fire  had  acquired  an  abfolutc 
afeendant,  to  view  all  the  conftabk’s  a&ions  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eye.  After  reoeated  affronts  he  retired  from  court, 
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and  began  tn  liften  to  the  advances  of  tbc  emperor^s 
minifters.  Meantime  the  duchefs  of  Bourbon  died ;  and 
as  the  conftable  was  no  Icfs  amiable  than  accompliflied, 
the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  ilill  fufceptible  of  the  tender 
paffions,  formed  the  fcheme  of  marrying  him.  But 
Bourbon,  who  might  have  expected  every  thing  to '  for  any  attempt  on  Picardy, 
which  an  ambitious  mind  can  afpirc,  from  the  doating 
fondnefs  of  a  woman  who  governed  her  fon 


the  glory  of  having  defended  his  native  kingdom  s  ^'aiiift  Spain 
one  half  of  Europe,  and  have  bid  dedance  to  all  his 
enemies  ;  but  under  (landing  that  the  king  of  England, 
difeouraged  by  his  former  fruitlefs  enterprifes,  and  dif- 
gufled  v/ith  the  emperor,  was  making  no  preparations  Francis'de- 
'  his  ancient  ardour  feized  ^^ermines 


governed  her  fon  and  the 
kingdom,  incapable  of  imitating  Lonifa  in  her  hidden 
tranfition  from  hate  to  love,  or  of  meanly  counterfeit¬ 
ing  a  paffion  for  one  who  had  fo  long  purfued  him  with 
unprovoked  malice,  rcje6led  the  match  with  difdain,  and 
turned  the  propofal  into  ridicule.  At  once  defpifed  and 
infiilted  by  the  man  whom  love  only  could  have  made 
her  ceafe  to  perfecute,  Loiiifa  was  filled  with  all  the 
rage  of  difappointed  woman  ;  flie  refolved  to  ruin,  lince 
.  fhe  could  not  marry,  Bourbon.  For  this  purpofe  fhe 

commenced  an  iniquitous  fuit  againfl  him  ;  and  by  the 
chicanery  of  chancellor  du  Prat,  the  conftable  was  drip¬ 
ped  of  his  whole  family-eftate.  Driven  to  defpair  by 
fo  many  injuries,  he  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  emperor  and  the  kinor  of  England  ;  and 
he  propofed,  as  foon  as  Francis  fhould  have  eroded  the 
Alps,  to  raife  an  infurre^lion  among  his  numerous  vaf- 
fals,  and  introduce  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of 
.  France. 

Happily  Francis  got  intimation  of  this  confpiracy 
before  he  left  the  kingdom  ;  but  not  being  fufficiently 
convinced  of  the  Conftable’s  guilt,  he  fulfered  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  foe  to  efcape  ;  and  Bourbon  entering  into  the 
emperor’s  fervice,  employed  all  the  force  of  his  enter- 
prifing  genius,  and  his  great  talents  for  war,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  prince  and  his  native  country. 

In  confeqiience  of  the  difeovery  of  this  plot,  and  the 
efcape  of  the  powerful  confpirator,  Francis  relinqiiidied 
bis  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  perfon  into  Italy. 
He  was  ignorant  how  far  the  infe£lion  had  fpread 
among  his  fubjedls,  and  afraid  that  his  abfence  might 
encourage  them  to  make  fome  defperate  attempt  in  fa- 
A  French  vour  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved.  He  did  not,  however, 
army  enters  abandon  his  defign  on  the  Milanefe,  but  fent  forward 
Italy.  army  of  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  admi¬ 

ral  Bonnivet.  Colonna,  who  was  entriifted  with  the 
defence  of  that  duchy,  was  in  no  condition  to  refill 
fiich  a  force ;  and  the  city  of  Milan,  on  which  the 
whole  territory  depends,  mull  have  fallen  into  the 
-  hands  of  the  French,  had  not  Bonnivet,  who  polTeired 
none  of  the  talents  of  a  general,  wafted  his  time  in 
frivolous  enterprifes,  till  the  inhabitants  recovered  from 
their  confternation.  The  imperial  army  was  reinforced. 
Colonna  died ;  and  I. annoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  command ;  but  the  chief  diredlion 
of  military  operations  v/as  committed  to  Bourbon  and 
the  marquis  de  Pefcara,  the  greatell  generals  of  their 
age.  Bonnivet,  dcllitiite  of  troops  to  oppofe  this  new 
army,  and  ftill  more  oTthe  talents  which  could  render 
him  a  match  for  its  leaders,  after  various  movements 
84  and  encounters,  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  attempt- 
Befeated  at  ing  a  retreat  into  France.  He  was  followed  by  the  im- 
iagraffa.  ^nal  generals,  and  routed  at  Biagraifa,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  chevalier  Bayard  was  killed. 

The  emperor  and  his  allies  were  lefs  fuccefsfiil  in 
their  attempts  upon  France.  They  were  bafiled  in 
every  quarter:  and  Francis,  though  ftripped  of  his 
Italian  dominions,  might  ftill  have  enjoyed  in  fafety 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  IT. 


him  for  the  conqiicll  of  Milan,  and  he  determined,  not-f^ 
withllanding  the  advanced  feafon,  to  march  Into  Italy, 
The  French  army  no  fooner  appeared  in  Piedmont. 


army  no  iooner  appeared  in  Piedmont, 
than  the  whole  Milaiiefe  was  thrown  into  confternation. 

The  capital  opened  its  gates.*-  The  forces  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  been  / 
fo  fortunate  as  to  purfiie  them,  they  mull  have  aban¬ 
doned  that  poll,  and  been  totally  difperfed  ;  but  his 
evd  genius  led  him  to  befiege  Pavia,  a  town  of  confi- 
derable  ftrength,  well  garrifoned,  and  defended  by  An¬ 
tonio  de  Leyva,  one  of  the  braveft  officers  in  the  Spa-  §5 
nilh  fervice ;  before  which  place  he  was  defeated  and  h  defeated 
taken  prifoner  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February 
1524.  prifoner  at 

The  captivity  of  Francis  filled  all  Europe  with  alarm.  ^ 

Almoft  the  whole  French  army  was  cut  off;  Milan  wa^ 
immediately  abandoned  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a 
Frenchman  was  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  Hill  more  his.  ambition,  became  an  objecfl  of 
iiniverfal  terror;  and  refolutions  were  everywhere  taken 
to  fet  bounds  to  it.  Meanwhile  Francis',  deeply  im- 
preffed  with  a  fenfe  of  his  misfortune,  wrote  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  Louifa,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
the  following  fhort  but  expreffive  letter  ;  “  All,  Ma¬ 
dam,  is  loft  but  honour.’’  The  fame  courier  that  car-  g- 
ried  this  letter,  carried  alfo  difpatches  to  Charles  ;  who  Hypoen’ti- 
received  the  news  of  the  fignal  and  unexpe6led  fuccefs^^l  conduel 
which  had  crowned  his  arms  with  the  moft  hypocritical®^  Ciiarles.  ^ 
moderation.  He  would  not  fuffer  any  public  rejoicings 
to  be  made  on  account  of  it ;  and  faid,  he  only  valued 
it,  as  it  would  prove  the  occafion  of  reftoring  peace  to 
Chriftendom.  ^  Louifa,  however,  did  not  triift  to  thofe 
appearances  ;  If  fhe  could  not  preferve  what  was  yet 
left,  Ihe  determined  at  lead  that  nothing  fhould  be  loft 
through  her  negligence  or  vveaknefs.  Inftead  of  giving 
herfelf  up  to  fuch  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  w(^ 
man  fo  remarkable  for  maternal  tendernefs,  fhe  difeo- 
vered  all  the  forefight,  and  exerted  all  the  aaivity,  of  a 
confummate  politician.  She  took  every  poffible  mea- 
fure  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
while  file  employed  all  her  addrefs  to  appeafe  the  refent- 
ment  and  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  England  ;  and  a  ray 
nf  comfort  from  that  quarter  foon  broke  in  upon  the 
French  affairs. 

Though  Henry  VIII.  had  not  entered  into  the  war 
againfl  France  from  any  concerted  political  views,  he 
had  always  retained  fome  imperfedl  idea  of  that  balance 
of  power  which  it  was  neceflary  to  maintain  between 
Charles  arid  Francis ;  and  the  prefervatioii  of  which  he 
boafted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  By  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  he  hoped  to  recover  fome  part  of  thofe 
territories  on  the  continent  which  had  belonged  to  his 
anceftors  ;  and  therefore  willingly  contributed  to  o-ive 
him  the  afcendency  above  his  rival;  but  havinx  never 
dreamt  of  any  event  fo  decifive  and  fatal  as  the  vi(ftory 
at  Pavia,  which  feemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  to 
have  annihilated  the  power  of  Francis,  he  now  became 
fenfible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe, 
from  the  lols  of  a  proper  counterpoife  to  the  power  of 
4  ^  Charles. 
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France  af- 
frfted  by 


89 

Francis  fe- 
verely  ufecl  ^ 
by  his  con¬ 
queror.. 


Ckarks.  Indead  of  takino;  advantage  of  the  dlftreffed 
condition  of  France,  Henry  therefore  determined  to 
alTift  her  in  her  prefent  calamities.  Some  dififufts  alfo 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  Charles,  and  lllll  more 
HeiryV,  If. between  Charles  and  Wolfey.  The  elevation  of  the 
cardinal  of  Medici  to  St  Peter’s  chair,  on  the  death  of 
Adrian,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  had  made  the 
Kngliih  minifter  fcniible  of  the  infingerity  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  promifes,  while  it  extingulflied  all  his  hopes  of  the 
papacy  ;  and  he  refolved  on  revenge.  Charles,  too, 
had  fo  Ill  fupported  the  appearance  ot  moderation  which 
he  afhiraed,  when  firft  informed  of  his  good  fortune, 
that  he  had  already  changed  his  ufual  ftyle  to  Henry ; 
and  inilead  of  writing  to  him  with  his  own  band,  and 
fubferibing  himfelf  “  your  affedlonate  fon  and  coufin,” 
he  didated  his  letters  to  a  fecretary,  and  limply  fub- 
feribed  himfelf  “  Charles.”  Influenced  by  all  thefe 
motives,  together  with  the  glory  of  raifing  a  fallen  ene¬ 
my,  Heniy  liRened  to  the  flattering  fubmlfiions  of  Loiii- 
fa  ;  entered  into  a  defen  five  alliance  with  her  as  regent 
of  France,  and  engaged  to  ufe  his  bell  offices  in  order 
to  procure  the  deliverance  of  her  fon  from  a  (lace  of 
captivity. 

Meanwhile  Francis  was  rigoroufly  confined  ;  and  fe- 
vere  conditions  being  propofed  to  him  as  the  price  of 
his  liberty,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and,  pointing  it  at  his 
breaft,  cried,  “  ’Tw^ere  better  that  a  king  Ihoiild  die 
thus  !”  His  hand  was  wlth-hefd  :  and  flattering  him¬ 
felf,  when  he  grew  cool,  that  fiich  propofitlons  could 
not  come  diredly  from  Charles,  he  delired  that  he 
might  be  removed  to  Spain,  where  the  emperor  then 
refided.  Flis  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  but  he  Ian-, 
gindied  long  before  he  obtained  a  fight  of  his  conque¬ 
ror.  At  lall  he  was  favoured  with  a  vlfit ;  and  the  em¬ 
peror  dreading  a  general  combination  againfl:  him,  or 
that  Francis,  as  he  threatened,  might,  in  the'obftinacy 
of  his  heart,  refign  his  crown  to  the  dauphin,  agreed  to 
abate  fomewhat  of  his  former  demands.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded  at  Madrid  ;  in  confequence^  of 
which  Francis  obtained  his  liberty.  The  chief  article 
in  this  treaty  was,  that  Burgundy  fhould  be  reftored  to 
Charles  as  the  rightful  inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  and 
that  Francis’s  two  eldcfl  foris  fliould  be  immediately  de¬ 
livered  up  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  ftipulated.  The  exchange  of  the  captive  mo¬ 
narch  for  his  children  was  made  on  the  borders  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  moment  that  Francis  entered 
his  own  dominions,  he  mounted  a  Turkifli  horfe,  and 
putting  it  to  its  fpeed,  waved  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud 
feveral  times,  “  1  am  yet  a  king!  I  am  yet  a  king!” 
Refufes  to  Francis  never  meant  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
cxecute  the^j^id  ;  he  had  even  left  a  proteil  in  the  hands  of  nota- 
conditions 
of  his  re- 
kafe. 


that  they  were  over- reached  in  thofe  very  arts  of  nego*  Spain. 
Clarion  in  which  they  fo  much  excelled,  while  the  Ita- 
Han  Hates  obferved  with  pleafure,  that  Francis  was  re- 
folvcd  not  to  execute  a  treaty  which  they  confidered  as 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Clement  abfol- 
ved  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  Madrid ; 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  Pope,  the 
Swlfs,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  entered  into  an  alliance,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Holy  League^  becaufe  his  Holinefs  was  at 
the  head  of  .it,  in  order  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver 
up  Francis’s  two  fons  on  the  payment  of  a  reafonable 
ranfom,  and  to  re-eftablifh  Sforza  in  the  quiet  pofleflion 
of  the  Milanefe. 

In  confeqiience  of  this  league,  the  confederate  army 
took  the  field,  and  Italy  once  more  became  the  feene 
of  war.  But  Francis,  who  it  was  thought  would  have 
infufed  fplrit  and  vigour  into  the  whole  body,  had  gone 
through  fuch  a  feene  of  dlllrefs,  that  he  was  become, 
dlffiient  of  himfelf,  diftruHFul  of  his  fortune,  and  de- 
firous  of  tranquillity.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  the 
dread  alone  of  fuch  a  confederacy  would  induce  Charles 
to  liften  to  what  was  equitable,  and  therefore  negle£led 
to  fend  due  reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  Italy.  Mean¬ 
time  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded  the  Impe- 
rialifts,  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  Milanefe, 
of  which  the  emperor  had  promlfed  him  the  Inveftiture; 
and  his  troops  beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  Rome  ta¬ 
ke  led  them  to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich  them  ken  by 
with  the  fpoils  of  that  city.  He  w^as  as 


Is  at  hit: 
xekafeU. 


good  as  ixi^lu^perialills, 

word  ;  for  though  he  himfelf  was  llain  m  planting  a 
fcaling  ladder  againft  the  w^alls,  his  foldiers,  rather  en* 
raged  than  difcoiiraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the 
aflaiilt  with  the  iitmoH  ardour,  animated  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  prize,  and,  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand, 
plundered  it  tor  feveral  days.  93 

Never  did  Rome  in  any  age  fuller  fo  many  calami-  And  mod 
ties,  not  even  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom  llie  was'^^^^^Jy 
often  fubdued,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  ^  ' 

from  the  fubjedls  of  a  Chrlftlan  and  Catholic  monarch. 
Whatever  was  refpeftable  in  modclly,  or  facred  in  reli¬ 
gion,  feemed,only  the  more  to  provoke  the  rage  of  the 
foldiery.  Virgins  fullered  violation  In  the  arms  of  their 
parents,  and  upon  thofe  altars  to  which  they  had  fled 
for  fafety.  Venerable  prelates,  after  enduring  every  in¬ 
dignity  and  every  torture,  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
and  menaced  with  the  moH  cruel  death,  in  order  to 
make  them  reveal  their  fecret  treafures.  Clement  him¬ 
felf,  who  had  negleftcd  to  make  his  efcape  in  time,  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  found  that  the  facrednefs  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  could  neither  procure  him  liberty  nor  refpeCt. 

lit  iicn^  _ _  _  --  _  He  was  confined  till  he  fhould  pay  an  enormous  ranfoni  pj^g^pope 

before  he  fio-ned  it,  that  his  confent  lliould  be  con-'  impofed  by  the  victorious  army,  and  furrender  to  the  confined. 

..  .  till  _  xt- ^  U-vc-i  f  K.x1r»nmnnr  fn 


fidered  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and 
void.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  France, 
lie  aflembled  the  Hates  of  Burgundy,  who  proteHed 
againH  the  article  relative  to  their  province  *,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  coldly  replied  to  the  imperial  ambafladors,  who 
urged  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
would  religioufly  perform  the  articles  relative  to  him¬ 
felf,  .but  in  thofe  affeding  the  French  Ihonarchy,  he 
inuH  be  direCIed  by  the  fenfe  of  the  nation.  He  made 
the  higheH  acknowledgments  to  the  king  of  England 


emperor  all  the  places  of  Hrength  belonging  to  the 

church.  ,  95 

Charles  received  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  event  sh?.mefiil 

with  equal  furprife  and  pleafure ;  but  in  order  to  comhypocnf)<)f 

ceal  his  joy  from  his  Spanilh  fubjeCls,  who  were  filled 
with  horror  at  the  infult  offered  to  the  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff,  and  to  leffen  the  indignation  of  the  reH  of  Europe, 
he  expreffed  the  moH  profound  forrow  for  the  fuccefs 
of  his  arms.  He  put  himfelf  and  his  court  into  mourn¬ 
ing;  Hopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  fon  Phi- 


for  his  friendly  interpofition,  and  offered  to  be  entirely  lip,  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  put  up,  in  all  the  church- 
guided  by  his  counfcls.  Charles  and  his  miniflers  faw  es  of  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope  5  hbe^rty, 


which 

\ 
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^  which  he  could  immediately  have  procured  by  a  letter 
^  to  his^j^encrals. 

The  concern  exprefled  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  lincere.  Alarmed  at 
the  progrefsof  the  imperial  arms,  they  had,  even  before 
the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  clofer  alliance,  and 
agreed  to  invade  the  Low  Countries  with  a  powerful 
arrny  ;  but  no  fooner  did  they  hear  of  the  Pope’s  cap 
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the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  and 
who  had  been  elefted  king  of  Hungary,  had  obliged  ' 
Solyman  to  retire  with  infamy  and  lofs,  his  return  was 
to  be  feared,  and  the  diforders  of  religion  were  daily  in- 
/ireafing  j  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  emperor’s 
traufa<if  10ns  with  the  Proteflants,  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Reformation. 


- - - 

.  . '  '  ^  - /  — ^  Charles  having  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  he  could  under- 

tivity,  th^  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  feene  of  againft  the  reformers,  undertook  his  firft  expedition 
the  projected  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy,  and  re-  ap-ainfl.  the  oiratical  ftates  of  AfnVs. 


96 

A  French 


is  utterly 
ruined 


the  proje<fled  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy,  and  re- 
folved  to  take  the  moll  vigorous  meafures  for  reltoring 
him  to  liberty.  Henry,  however,  contributed  only  mo- 

-  •  A  brench  army  entered  Italy,  under  the  corn- 

army  enters  mand  of  Marfhal  Lautrec  ;  Clement  obtained  his  free- 
ta  y,  ut  dom  ;  and  war  was  for  a  time  carried  on  by  the  confede¬ 
rates  with  fuccefs  ;  but  the  death  of  Lautrec,  and  the 
f*evolt  of  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  admiral  in  the  fer- 
vice  o^f  France,  entirely  chanijed  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  French  army  was  utterly  ruined  ;  and  Francis,  dif- 
couraged  and  almofl  exhaulled  by  lo  many  unfuccefsful 
enterprifes,  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  of  obtaining 
the  releafe  of  his  fons  by  conceffions,  not  by  the  terro^ 
of  his  arms. 

At  the  fame  time  Charles,  notwithflanding  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  gained,  had  many  reafons  to  wifli  for 
an  accommodation.  Sultan  Solyman  having  over-run 
Hungary,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Auflrian  ter¬ 
ritories  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Eafl ;  and  the  pro 


takes  an  ex- 


againft  the  piratical  ftates  of  Afr  ica.  Barbary,"  or  that  ^’afnft  thr 
part  of  the  African  continent  lying  along  the  c  jaft  of  ftate  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  was  then  nearly  in  the  fame  corr  BarLary. 
dition  which  it  is  at  prefent.  Morocco,  Algiers,  and 
Tunis,  were  its  principal  ftates  ;  and  the  two  laft  were 
hefts  of  pirates.  Barbaroffa,  a  famous  Corfair,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  his  brother  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which 
he  had  formerly  afiifted  him  to  ufurp.  He  regulated 
with  much  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom, 
carried  on  his  piracies  with  great  vigour,  and  extended 
his  conquefts  on  the  continent  of  Africa  j  but  percei¬ 
ving  that  the  natives  fiibmitted  to  his  government  with 
impatience,  and  fearing  that  his  continual  depredations 
would  one  day  dr^w  upon  him  a  general  combination  of 
the  Cliriftian  powers,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the 
pioteftion  of  the  grand  feignidr.  Solyman,  flattered  by 
fuch  an  adf  of  fubmiifion,  and  charmed  with  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  man,  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Turk- 
ifh  fleet.  Proud  of  this  diftindlion,  Barbaroffa  repaired 
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pels  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  threatened  the  to  Conftantinople,  and  made  ufe  of  his  Influence  with 
tranquillity  of  the  empire.  In  confequence  of  this  fi-  the  fultan  to  extend  his  own  dominion.  Partly  by 

treacherj',  he  ufurped  the  kingdom  of 

ceal  or  diffemble  their  real  fentimeiits.  two  ladies  were  Tnm*.*;  ?  anH  _ _  s 


ceal  or  diffemble  their  real  fentimeiits,  two  ladies  were 
97  permitted  to  reftore  peace  to  Europe.  Margaret  of 
Peace  con-  Auftria,  Charles’s  aunt,  and  Louifa,  Francis’s  mother, 
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met  in  1529  at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  French  king  and  the  empe¬ 
ror.  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as 
the  ranfom  of  his  two  fons,  to  refign  the  fovereigiity  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to  forego  all  his  Italian  claims; 
and  Charles  ceafed  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  Bur¬ 
gundy. 

All  the  fteps  of  this  negoclation  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  king  ot  England  ;  and  Henry  was,  on  that 
occafion,,  fo  g^ierous  to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  that 
he  fent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  fix  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfll  his  agreement 
with  Charles.  But  Francis’s  Italian  confederates  were 
lefs  fatisfied  with  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  I’hey  were 
almoft  wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ; 
and  feemed  to  have  no  other  means  of  fecurity  left  but 
his  equity  and  moderation.  Of  thefe,  from  his  paft  con- 
du61:,  they  had  not  formed  the  moft  advantageous  idea. 
But  Charles’s  prefent  circumftances,  more  efpecially  in 
regard  to  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  behave  with  a  ge 
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tines  alone,  whom  he  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
the  family  of  Medici,  had  reafon  to  complain  of  Iiis  fe- 
verity.  Sforza  obtained  the  inveftiture  of  Milan  and 
his  pardon  ;  and  every  other  power  experienced  the  le¬ 
nity  of  the  conqueror. 

Alter  having  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  Charles  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  Germany,  where  his  prefence  was  become 
highly  neceffary ;  for  although  the  condud  and  valour 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 


Tunis ;  and  being  now  pofleffed  of  greater  po^c^  'he 
carried  on  his  depredations  againft  the  Chiiftian  Sates 
with  more  deftrudlive  violence  than  ever. 

Daily  complaints  of  the  piracies  and  ravages  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  galleys  of  Barbaroffa  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  fubjedis,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy ; 
and  all  Chriftendom  feemed  to  look  up  to  him,  as  its 
greateft  and  moft  fortunate  prince,  for  relief  from  this 
new  and  odious  fpecies  of  oppreffioii.  At  the  fame 
time  Muley-Hafeen,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  finding 
none  of  the  African  princes  able  or  willing  to  fuppoit 
him  in  recovering  his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  for  af- 
fiftance  againft^  the  ufurper.  Equally  defiious  of  deli¬ 
vering  his  dominions  fi'om  the  dangerous  neighbourhood 
of  Barbaroffa,  of  appearing  as  the  protedlor  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  prince,  and  of  acquiring  the  glory  annexed  in 
that  age  to  every  expedition  againft  the  Mahometans, 
the  emperor  readily  .concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley  Haf- 
cen,  and  fet  fail  for  1  unis  with  a  formidable  armament. 

The  Goletta,  a  fea  port  town,  forti^ed  with  300  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  taken,  together  with  all  Barbaroffa’s 
fleet  :  he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  10,000 
Chriftian  flaves,  having  knocked  off  their  fetters,  and  t- 
made  themfelves  mafters  nf  the  _  rums  ta- 


icgarci  to  tne  lurKs,  obliged  him  to  behave  with  a  ge-  Chriftian  flaves,  having  knocked  off  their  fetters  and  t- 

nerofity  inconliftent  with  his  charaaer.  The  Floren-  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  citadel,  Tunis  was  nA  1 
tines  alone,  whom  he  vedneerl  r. _ i  -i  .r',.  .  _  ^spie-ken  and 
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paring  to  fuiTendcr.  But  while  Charles  was  deliberating  the  inhabi. 
on  the  conditions,  his  troops  fearing  that  they  would  “  t^erueliy 
be  deprived  of  tlie  booty  which  they  had  expefttd 
broke  fuddenly  into  the  town,  and  pillaged  and  raaf! 
facted  without  diftinaion.  Thirty  thoufand  perfoiis 
periflied  by  the  fwoid,’  and  10,000  were  made  p-ifo. 
nets.  I'he  feeptre  was  rellored  to  Muley  Ilafceii  011 
condition  that  he  Ihould  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vaffal  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  put  into  the  emperor’s  Iiaiids  all 
the  fortified  fea-ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and 
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Spain*  pay  annually  12,000  crowns  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
„ ....  y  ^Tarri^on  in  the  Goletta.  TLhefe  points  being 

fettled,  and  20,000  Chriftian  flaves  Freed  From  bondage 
either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  Charles  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  his  prefence  was  become  neceifary  ;  while 
Barbarofla,  who  had  retired  to  Bona,  recovered  new 
ilrength,  and  again  became  the  tyrant  ol  the  ocean. 

The  king  of  France  took  advantage  of  the  emperor’s 
ibfence  to  revive  his  "  t.  i 
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the  Milancfe,  Francis  commenced  hoftllitics  againft  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  with  whom  he  had  caufe  to  be  djlfatis- 
fled,  and  on  whom  he  had  fome  claims ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  that  feeble  prince  faw  himfelf  Grip¬ 
ped  of  all  his  dominions,  except  the  province  of  Pied- 
mont.  To  complete  -his  misforcunes,  the  city  of  Ge-  Geneva 
neva,  the  fovercignty  of  which  he  claimed,  and  where  throws  eff 
the  reformed  opinions  had  already  got  duke 
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is  pretenfions  in  Italy.  The  treaty  off  his  yoke  ;  and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loisg^voy. 

of  Cambray  had  covered  uo  but  not  extinRuiflied  the  of  the  adjacent  territory.  Geneva  was  then  an  .mpe- 
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only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  reputation  which  he  had  loft,  continued  to 
negotiate  againft  his  rival  with  different  couits.  But 
all  his  negotiations  were  dlfcoiicerted  by  unforefeen  ac- 
cidents.  The  death  of  Clement  VII.  (whom  he  had 
gained  by  marrying  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,^  after¬ 
wards  Henry  II.  to  Catharine  of  Medici,  the  niece  of 
that  pontiff),  deprived  him  of  all  tlie  fupport ^which  he 
hoped  to  receive  from  the  court  of  Rome.  The  king 
of  England,  occupied  with  domeftic  cares  and  piojedts, 
declined  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent ;  and 
the  Protefiant  princes,  aftbeiated  by  rfie  league  of  Smal- 
kaldc,  to  whom  Francis  had  alfo  applied,  and  who 
feemed  difpofed  at  firft  to  liften  to  him,  filled  wuth  in¬ 
dignation  and  refentment  at  the  cruelty  with  wHch 
fome  of  their  reformed  brethren  had  been  treated  in 
France,  refufed  to  have  any  connedlion  wuth  the  enemy 
of  their  religion. 

Francis  w'as  neither  cruel  nor  bigotted :  he  was  too 
indolent  to  concern  himlelf  about  religious  difputes  ; 
but  his  principles  becoming  fufpefted,  at  a  time  when 
the  emperor  w'as  gaming  immortal  glory  by  his  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Infidels,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  vindi¬ 
cate  himlelf  by  fome  extraordinary  demonftration  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  eftablifhed  faith,  'I  he  indifereet  zeal  of 
fome  Proteftant  converts  furniftied  him  with  the  occa- 
fion.  They  had  afTixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvre  and 
other  public  places  papers  containing  indecent  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  rites  of  tlie  Romifti  church.  Six  of  the 
perfons  concerned  in  this  lafti  aaion  were  feized  ;  and 
the  king,  pretending  to  be  ftruck  with  horror  at  tlieir 
blafphemies,  appointed  a  foleinn  proceffion,  in  order  to 
avert  the  wualh  of  heaven.  Tlie  holy  facrament  was 
carried  through  the  city  of  Paris  in  great  pomp:  Fran¬ 
cis  w^alked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing  a  torch  in  his 
hand  ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  fuppoited  the  canopy 
over  it ;  the  nobles  walked  behind.  In  prefence  of  this 
numerous  affembly,  the  king  declared,  that  if  one  of 
his  hands  were'  infeded  with  herefy,  he  would  cut  it 
off  with  the  other  ;  and  T  would  facrifice  (added  he) 
even  my  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.” 
As  an  awful  proof  of  his  fincerity,  the  fix  unhappy  per¬ 
fons  who  had  been  feized  were  publicly  burnt,  before 
the  procefiion  v/as  finifhed,  and  In  the  mod  cruel  man- 
ner.  They  were  fixed  upon  a  machine  which  defeend- 
ed  into  the'  flames,  and  retired  alternately,  until  they 
expired.— No  wonder  that  the  Proteftant  princes  were 
incenfed  at  fuch  barbarity  ! 

But  Francis,  though  unfupported  by  any  ally,  com¬ 
manded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  under  prerence  of  chaftifing  the  duke  of  Milan 
for  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  putting  to  death 
his  ambalfador.  The  operations  of  war,  however,  foon 
took  a  new  dlreaion.  Inftead  of  marching  diredtly  to 
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In  this  extremity  the  duke  of  Savoy  faw^no  refouice  ^ 

but  in  tlie  emperor’s  protcdlon  5  and  as  his  misfortunes  j 

were  chiefly  occafioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  impc-  ; 

rial  intereft,  he  had  a  title  to  immediate  afiiftance.  But 
Charles,  who  was  juft  returned  from  his  African  expe- 
dition,  was  not  able  to  lend  him  the  neceffary  fupport. 

His  treafuiy  was  entirely  drained,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  dlfband  his  army  till  he  could  raife  new  fiipplies. 

Mean  time  the  death  of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  entirely 
changed  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  afforded  the  empe¬ 
ror  full  leifure  to  prepare  for  adlion.  The  French  mo¬ 
narch’s  pretext  for  taking  up  arms  w^as  at  once  cut  off; 
but  as  the  duke  died  without  iffue,  all  Francis’s  rights 
to  t\\Q  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to 
Sforza  and  his  defendants,  returned  to  him  in  full 
force.  Fie  inftantly  renewed  his  claim  to  it  ;  and  if 
he  had  ordered  his  army  immediately  to  advance,  he  105 
might  have  made  liirnfelf  maftcr  of  It.  But  he  im for- Charles 
tunatcly  wafted  his  time  in  frultlefs  negotiations,  while 
his  more  politic  rival  took  pofleffion  of  the  duchy  as  a  ^viiian. 
vacant  fief  of  the  empire  ;  and  though  Charles  feemed 
ftlll  to  admit  the  equity  of  Francis’s  claim,  he  delayed  ■ 

granting  the  inveftiture  under  various  pretences,  and 
was  lecretly  taking  every  poffible  meafute  to  prevent  him 
from  regaining  footing  in  Italy.  * 

Dining  the  time  gained  in  tlrs  manner  Charles  had 
recruited" his  finances,  and  of  ^ourfe  his  armies;  and 
finding  himlelf  in  a  condition  for  war,  he  at  laft  threw 
off  the  mafle  under  which  he  had  fo  long  concealed  his 
defigns  from  the  court  of  France.  Entering  Rome  with 
great  pomp,  he  pronounced  before  the  pope  and  cardi¬ 
nals,  afleilibied  in  full  confiftory,  a  violent  invedive 
againft  Francis,  by  way  of  I'eply  to  his  propolitions  con-  jo6 
cerning  the  inveftiture  of  Milan.  Yet  Francis,  by  an  Weaknefa 
unaccountable  fatality,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  itof  Fruiias. 
had  been  ftili  poffible  to  terminate  their  differences  in 
an  amicable  manner;  and  Charles,  finding  him  fo  eager 
to  run  into  the  fnare,  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by 
feeming  to  liften  to  his  propofals,  gained  yet  more  time 
for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  projeds. 

If  misfortunes  had  rendered  Francis  too  diffident,  Charles  at- 
fuccfft  had  made  Charles  too  fanguine.  He  prefumed  J,en>pts^ 
on  Bothing  lefs  than  the  fubverfion  ot  the  trench 
narchy;  nay,  he  confidered  it  as  an  intalhble  event. 

Havimr  chafed  the  forces  of  his  rival  out  of  Piedmont 
and  SiTvoy,  he  pulhed  forward  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  moft  experienced 
minillers  and  generals,  to  invade  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  France ;  while  other  two  armies  were  ordered  to  en¬ 
ter  it,  the  one  on  the  fide  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the 
fide  of  Champagne.  He  thought  it  impoff.ble  that 
Francis  could  refill  fo  many  unexpedted  attacks  on  fuch 
difterent  quarters ;  but  he  found  himfclf  miftaken. 

The  French  monarch  fixed  upon  the  moil  efedlual 
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plan  for  defeating  the  invafion  of  a  pov/erful  enemy  ;  was  imputed  to  poiTon ;  Montecuculi  his  cup-bearer  was 
and  he  prudently  perfevered  in  following  it,  though  put  to  the  rack ;  and  that  unhappy  nobleman,  in  the 
contrary  to  his  own  natural  temper  and  to  the  genius  agonies  of  torture,  accufed  the  emperor’s  generals  Gon 


Spain. 


of  his  people.  He  dejtermined  to  remain  altogether 
upon  the  defenfive,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  fub- 
fiilence  by  laying  vvafte  the  country  before  them.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  was  committed  to  the  marefchal 
Montmorency  its  author,  a  man  happily  fitted  for  fuch 
a  truft  by  the  inflexible  feverity  of  his  difpofition.  He 
made  choice  of  a  ilrongcamp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig¬ 
non,  at  the  confluence  ol  the  Rhone  and  Durance, 
where  he  aflembled  a  confiderable  army ;  while  the 
king,  with  another  body  of  troops,  encamped  at  Va¬ 
lence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marfeilles  and  Arles 
were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  defend  ; 
and  each  of  thefe  he  furniihed  with  a  numerous  garri- 
ion  of  his  belt  troops.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other 
towns  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  habitations: 
the  fortifications  of  fuch  places  as  might  have  afforded 
Ihelter  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down  ;  corn,  forage, 
and  provifions  of  every  kind,  were  carried  off  or  de- 
firoyed ;  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  vs^lls 
filled  up  or  rendered  ufelefs. 

This  devallation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar¬ 
feilles,  and  from  the  fea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphiny  ; 
fo  that  the  emperor,  when  he  arrived  with  the  van  of 
his  army  on  the  confines  of  Provence,  inftead  of  that 
rich  and  populous  country  which  he  expeded  to  enter, 
beheld  nothing  but  one  vaff  and  defert  folitude.  He 
did  not,  however,  defpair  of  fuccefs,  though  he  faw 
that  he  would  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter;  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  his  officers,  he  made  them  libe¬ 
ral  promifes  of  lands  and  honours  in  France.  But  all 
the  land  which  any  of  them  obtained  was  a  grave,  and 
their  mafter  loft  much  honour  by  this  lafli  and  pre- 
fumptuous  enterprize.  After  unfuccefsfully  invefting 
Marfeilles  and  Arles,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  draw 
Montmorency  from  his  camp  at  Avignon,  and  not  da¬ 
ring  to  attack  it,  Charles  having  fpent  two  inglorious 
inonths  in  Provence,  and  loft  one  half  of  his  troops  by 
difeafe  or  by  famine,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  ordeiin<T 
a  retreat  ;  and  though  he  was  fome  time  in  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  fufpedfed  his  intention,  it  was  conduc¬ 
ed  with  lo  much  precipitation  and  diforder,  as  to  de^ 
ferve  the  name  of  a  flight,  fince  the  light  troops  of 
France  turned  it  into  a  perfcC  rout.  The  invafion  of  Pi- 
cardy  was  not  more  fuccelsful:  the  imperial  forces  were 
obliged  to  retire  without  effeCing  any  conqueft  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Charles  had  no  fooner  conduCed  the  fliattered  re- 
mains  of  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  than  he  fet 
out  tor  Genoa  ;  and  unwilling  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
fcorii  of  the  Italians  after  fuch  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  he 
embarked  direCly  for  Spain. 

Tvleanwhile  Francis  gave  himfelf  up  to  that  vain  re 


zaga  and  de  Leyva,  of  inlligating  him  to  the  deteftable 
aC.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  fufpeCed;  nay,  this  ex¬ 
torted  confeffion,  and  fome  obfcure  hints,  were  confi- 
dered  as  incon tellable  proofs  of  his  guilt  ;  though  it 
was  evident  to  all  mankind,  that  neither  Charles  uo.r  his 
generals  could  have  any  inducement  to  perpetrate  fuch 
a  crime,  as  Francis  was  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  life  him- 
felf,  and  had  two  fons  befides  the  dauphin,  grown  up 
to  a  good  age. 

But  the  incenfecl  monarch’s  refentment  did  not  Hop 
here.  I'rancis  was  not  fatisfied  with  eiideavouring  to 
blacken  the  charaCer  of  his  rival  by  an  ambiguous  tef- 
timony  which  led  to  the  moft  injurious  fufpicions,  and 
upon  which  the  moft  cruel  conftrudions  had  been  put; 
he  was  willing  to  add  rebellion  to  murder.  For  this 
purpofe  he  went  to  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  where  be- 
ing  feated  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  the  advocate-ge¬ 
neral  appeared,  and  accufed  Charles  of  Auftria  (To  ^he 
affeCed  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  freed  from  the  ho¬ 
mage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of 
Artois  and  Flanders;  adding,  that  this  treaty  being 
now  YQid,  he  was  ftill  to  be  conlidered  as  a  vaflal  (T 
France,  and  confcquently  had  been  guilty  of  lebellioii 
ni  taking  arms  agaiiift  his  fovercign.  The  charije  was  iio 
fuftained,  and  Charles  was  fiimmoned  to  appear  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris  at  a  day  fixed.  T  he  term  ex*  t'Tppear  ■ 
piled;  and  no  perfon  appearing  in  the  emperor’s  name, at  i^aris. 
the  parliament  gave  judgment,  that  Charles  of  Auflria 
had  forfeited,  by  rebellion  and  contumacy,  the  counties 
of  Flandeis  and  Artois,  and  declared  thefe  fiefs  reunited 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

Francis,  foon  after  this  vain  difplay  of  his  animofity, 
marched  into  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  execute  the  ieiitence  pronounced  by  his  parliament ; 
but  a  fufpenlion  of  arms  took  place,  through  the  mter- 
pofition  of  the  queens  of  France  and  Fluiigary,  before 
any  thing  of  confequence  was  efteded  :  and  this  cella- 
tion  of  hoftilities  was  followed  by  a  truce,  concluded  at 
Lice,  through  the  mediation  of  the  reigning  pontiff 
Paul  III.  of  the  family  of  Farnefe,  a  man  of  a  venerable 
charadler  and  ppxific  difpofition. 

Each  of  thefe  rival  princes  had  ftrong  reafons  to  in¬ 
cline  them  to  peace.  1  he  finances  of  both  were  exhault- 
ed  ;  and  the  emperor,  the  molt  powerful  of  the  two,  FnnVis 
was  deeply  impreffed  with  the  dread  of  the  Turkifh  leagues 
ai  ms,  which  Francis  had  drawn  upon  him  by  a  le.ip  iie  ''' i'^ 
with  Solyman.  In  coiiftquence  of  this  league,  Barba-  ' 
roffa  with  a  great  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Naples; 
filled  that  kingdom  with  confternation ;  landed  without 
refiftance  near  Taranto  ;  obliged  Caftro,  a  place  of 
fome  ftrength,  to  furrender ;  plundered  the  adjacent 


'  Tuiks. 


t-  r  .  "  Lu  lurrtiiuer ;  piuncertd  tne  aaiacent 

lentrnent  which  had  formerly  difgraccd  the  profperity  of  country  ;  and  was  taking  meafures  for  leciiring  and  ex- 
his  rival.  They  had  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  their  tendinp-  his  rnnmipflo  - - r 


his  rival.  They  had  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
quarrels,  given  each  other  the  lie,  and  mutual  challenges 
had  been  fent ;  whidi,  though  prcdiidiive  of  no  ferious 
confequences  between  the  parties,  had  a  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  to  encourage  the  pernicious  practice  of  duelling. 
Charles,  in  his  inventive  pronounced  at  Rome,  had  pub¬ 
licly  accufed  Francis  of  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith  ; 
Francis  now  exceeded  Charles  in  the  indecency  of  his 
accufdtions.  T’he  Dauphin  dying  fuddeniy,  his  death 


tending  his  conqiiefts,  when  the  unexpeded  arrival  of 
Dona,  the  famous  Genoefc  admiral,  together  with  the 
pope’s  galleys  and  a  fquadron  of  the  Venetian  fleet, 
made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  ’]  he  fultan’s  f  nces 
alfo  invaded  Hungary,  where  Mahinet  the  Turkifh  ge- 
neral  after  gaining  feveral  inferior  advantages,  deieartd 
die  Geimans  in  a  great  battle  at  Eflek  on  the  Druve. 
r^appily  for  Chalk's  and  Europe  it  was  not  in  Francis’s 
power  at  this  junaure  either  to  qom  the  Turks  or  af- 
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fcmble  an  army  flrong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the 
Milanefe.  The  emperor,  however,  was  fenfible  that  he 
could  not  long  refift  the  elForts  of  two  fuch  powerful 
confederates,  nor  expedl  that  the  fame  fortunate  cir- 
cumftanccs  would  concur  a  fecond  time  in  his  favour  ; 
he  therefore  thought  it  neceflary,  both  for  his  fafety 
and  reputation,  to  give  bis  confent  to  a  truce  :  and 
Francis  chofe  rather  to  run  the  rifle  of  difobliging  his 
new  ally  the  fultan,  than  to  draw  on  his  head  the  indig¬ 
nation,  and  perhaps  the  arms,  of  all  Chrlftendom,  by 
‘obftinately  obflrudfing  the  re-eftablifhment  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  contributing  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  In¬ 
fidels. 

Thefe  confiderations  inclined  the  contending  mo- 
narchs  to  liilen  to  the  arguments  of  the  holy  father  ; 
but  he  found  it  impoffible  to  bring  about  a  final  accom¬ 
modation  between  them,  each  inflexibly  perfifling  in  af- 
fertlng  his  own  claims.  Nor  could  he  prevail  on  them 
to  fee  one  another,  though  both  came  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous^  fo  great  was  the  remains  of  diftruft  and 
rancour,  or  fuch  the  difficulty  of  adjufting  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  !  Yet,  improbable  as  it  may  feem,  a  few  days  after 
figning  the  truce,  the  emperor,  in  his  paffage  to  Bar¬ 
celona,  being  driven  on  the  coafl  of  Provence,  Francis 
invited  him  to  come  afliore  ;  frankly  vifited  him  on 
board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with 
the  warmefl  demonflratlons  of  efteem  and  affedion. 
Charles,  with  an  equal  degree  of  confidence,  paid  the 
king  next  day  a  vifit  at  Aigues-mortes  ;  where  thefe 
two  hoftile  rivals  and  vlndl£llve  enemies,  who  had  accu- 
fed  each  other  of  every  kind  of  bafenefs,  converfing  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  cordiality  of  brothers,  feemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  exprefllons  of  refpe<^  and  friend- 
flilp. 

Befides  the  gloij  of  having  reftored  tranquillity  to 
Europe,  the  pope  gained  a  point  of  much  confequence 
to  his  family.  He  obtained  for  his  grandfon,  Marga¬ 
ret  of  Auftria,  the  emperor’s  natural  daughter,  former- 
ly  wife  of  Alexander  de  Medici,  whom  Charles  had 
raifed  to  the  fupreme  powder  in  Florence.  Lorenzo  (^e 
Medici,  the  kinfman  and  intimate  companion  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  had  aflaffinated  him  by  one  of  the  blackell  trea- 
fons  recorded  in  hiflory.  Under  pretence  of  having  fc- 
cured  him  an  aflignation  with  a  lady  of  the  highefl  rank 
and  great  beauty,  he  drew  him  into  a  fecret  apartment 
of  his  houfe,  and  there  dabbed  him  as  he  lay  carelefsly 
on  a  couch,  expeftlng  the  embrace  of  the  lovely  fair, 
whom  he  had  often  folicited  in  vain.  Lorenzo,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  his  crime  ;  for  though 
fomc  of  his  country’ men  extolled  him  as  a  third  Brutus, 
and  endeavoured  to  feize  this  occafion  ' for  recovering 
their  liberties,  the  government  of  Florence  pafled  into 
the  hands  of  Cofmo  II.  another  kinfman  of  Alexander. 
Cofmo  w^as  dcfirous  of  marrying  the  widow  of  his  pic- 
decefibr  ;  but  the  emperor  chofe  rather  to  oblige  the 
pope,  by  beftowdng  his  daughter  upon  O£lavio  Farnele, 
ion  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 

Charles  had  foon  farther  caufe  to  be  fenfible  of  his 
obligations  to  the  holy  father  for  bringing  about  the 
treaty  of  Nice.  Flis  troops  everywhere  mutinied  for 
want  of  pny,  and  the  ability  of  his  generals  only  could 
have  prevented  a  total  revolt.  He  had  depended,  as  bis 
chief  refource  for  dlfcharging  the  arrears  due  to  his  fol- 
diers,  upon  the  fubfidies  which  he  expc£led  from  his 
Cafiilian  fubjeds.  For  this  purpofe  he  affembled  the 


Cortes  of  Caflile  at  Toledo  j  and  having  reprefented  to 
them  the  great  expence  of  his  military  operations,  he  ^ 
propofed  to  levy  fuch  fupplles  as  the  prefent  exigency 
of  affairs  demanded,  by  a  general  excife  on  commodi- 
ties  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  w^ho  already  felt  themfelves  op-  The  Spa. 
prefled  by  a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  anceftors,  mards  re- 
and  who  had  often  complained  that  their  country  was 
drained  of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants,  in  order  to  profe- 
cute  quarrels  in  which  they  had  no  Intereft,  determined  ney. 
not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burdens.  The  no¬ 
bles,  in  particular,  inveighed  wfith  great  vehemence 
againft  the  impofitlon  propofed,  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  valuable  and  diftinguifhing  privilege  of  their  order, 
that  of  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax. 

After  employing  arguments  and  promlfes  in  vain, 

Charles  difinifTed  the  aflembly  with  iqdignation  ;  and 
from  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates 
have  been  called  to  the  Cortes,  on  pretence  that  fuch 
as  pay  no  part  of  the  public  taxes  Ihould  not  claim  a 
vote  in  laying  them  on.  Thefe  aflemblies  have  fince 
confifted  merely  of  the  procurators  or  reprefentatives  of 
1 8  cities,  two  from  each  ;  in  all  36  members,  who  are 
abfolutely  at  the  devotion  of  die  crown.  ir; 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  (iill  more  bold,  broke  out  not  Inhabitants 
long  after  into  open  rebellion  againft  the  emperor’s  go- 
vernment,  on  account  of  a  tax  which  they  judged  con¬ 
trary  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  a  decifioii  oT  the 
council  of  Mechlindn  favour  of  the  imperial  authority. 

Enraged  at  an  unjuft  impofition,  and  rendered  defperate 
on  feeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  couit  which 
was  bound  to  protedf  them,  they  flew  to  arms,  feized 
feveral  of  the  emperor’s  officers,  and  drove  fuch  of  the 
nobility  as  refided  among  them  out  of  the  city.  Sen- 
lible,  however,  of  their  inability  to  fupport  what  their 
zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  delirous  of 
fecurlng  a  protedor  againft  the  formidable  forces  with 
which  they  might  exped  foon  to  be  attacked,  they  of¬ 
fered  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  France  as  their  fove- 
relgn,  to  put  him  into  immediate  pofl'efiion  of  their  ci- 
ty,  and  to  affift  him  in  recovering  thofe  provinces  in 
the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  his 
crown.  True  policy  direded  Francis  to  comply  with 
this  propofak  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois 
were  more  valuable  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for  which 
he  had  fo  long  contended  ;  and  their  fituation  in  regard 
to  France  made  it  more  eafy  to  conquer  or  to  defend 
them.  But  Fiancis  over-rated  the  Mdanefe.  He  had  Extreme^ 
lived  in  friendfhlp  with  the  emperor  ever  lince  their  in-  credulity 
terview  at  i^igues-mortes,  and  Charles  had  promifed  him 
the  inveftlture  of  that  duchy.  Forgetting,  therefore, 
all  his  paft  injuries,  and  the  deceitful  promifes  by  which 
he  had  been  fo  ofte^  duped,  the  credulous,  generous 
Francis,  not  only  rejeded  the  propofitions  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Ghent,  but  communicated  to  the  emperor  his 
whole  negociation  with  the  malecontents. 

Judging  of  Charles’s  heart  by  his  own,  Francis  hoped 
by  this  feemingly  difinteiefted  proceeding  to  obtain  at 
once  the  inveftiture  of  Milan  ;  and  the  emperor,  well 
acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  of  his  rival,  flattered  him 
in  this  apprehenfion,  for  his  own  felhfh  purpoies.  His 
prefence  being  neceflary  in  the  Netherlands,  he  demand-  up 
ed  a  paffao-c  through  France.  It  was  immediately  grant-  He  allows 
ed  him  ;  and  Charks,  to  whom  every  moment  was  pre- 
clous,  fet  out,  notwithftandlng  the  remoiiftrances  ot  his 
council  and  the  fears  of  his  Spaiiifh  fubjeds,  with  a  j^ions. 
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Spain,  fmall  but  fplendid  train  of  loo  perfone.  wao  mci. 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  remain 
there  as  hoftages,  till  he  fhould  reach  his  own  domi¬ 
nions  ;  but  Charles  replied,  that  the  king^s  honour  was 
fuflicient  for  his  fafety,  and  profecuted  his  journey  with¬ 
out  any  other  feciirity.  The  kino  entertained  him  with 
the  utmoft  magnihcence  at  Paris,  and  the  two  young 
princes  did  not  take  leave  of  him  till  he  entered  the 
L*ow  Countries  ;  yet  he  ftill  found  means  to  evade  his 
no  promife,  and  Francis  continued  to  believe  him  fincere. 
Sevrricy  of  ^  1  he  citizens  of  Ghent,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 


Charles  to  the  emperor,  who  was  joined  by  three  armies,  fent 
the  ciry  of  baffadors  to  implore  hi. 

Ghent.  -  .  ^  - 


^  .  mercy,  and  offered  to  throw 

open  their  gates.  Charles  only  condefeended  to  reply, 
That  he  would  appear  among  them  as  a  fovereign 
and  a  judge,  with  the  feeptre  and  the  fword.’'  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  entered  the  place  of  his  nativity  on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  his  birth  ;  and  inflead  of  that  lenity  which 
might  have  been  expedfed,  exhibited  an  awful  example 
of  his  feverity.  TwentyTix  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  put  to  death  ;  a  greater  number  were  banilhed  ; 
the  city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  its  privileges  ;  a 
new  fyftem  of  laws  and  political  adminiftration  was  pre- 
feribed  ;  and  a  large  fine  was  impofed  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  erefting  a  cita¬ 
del,  together  with  an  annual  tax  for  the  fupport  of  a 
garrifon.  They  were  not  only  defpoiled  of  their  an¬ 
cient  immunities,  but  made  to  pay,  like  conquered  peo¬ 
ple,  for  tli^  means  of  perpetuating  thelF  own  flavery. 

His  bafe  Having  thus  re-eflablifhed  his  authority  in  the  Low 
treatment  Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  neceffity  of  conii- 
lancis.  n^^jng  that  feene  of  falfehood  and  dimrnulation  with 
which  he  had  amufed  the  French  monarch,  Charles  be- 
'  gan  gradually  to  throw  afide  the  veil  under  which  he 

li?d  concealed  his  intentions  with  refped  to  the  Mila- 
nefe,  and  at  laft  peremptorily  refufed  to  give  up  a  tei-ri- 
tovy  of  fuch  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  fiich  a  liberal 
addition  to  the  flrength  of  an  enemy  by  diminifhing  his 
own  power.  He  even  denied  that  he  had  ever  made 
any  promife  which  could  bind  him  to  an  adion  fo  fool- 
ifh,  and  fo  contrary  to  his  own  intereft. 

T  hia  tranfadfion  expofed  the  king  of  France  to  as 
much  fcorn  as  it  did  the  emperor  to  cenfure.  '^I  ’he  cre- 
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return,  after  experiencing  fo  often  the  duplicity  and  ar¬ 
tifices  of  his  rival.  He  remonflrated,  however,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  as  if  this  had  been  the  firft.  circumftance  in 
which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him.  The  infult  of¬ 
fered  to  his  underftanding  affeded  him  even  more  fen- 
fi bly  than  the  Injury  done  to  his  intereft ;  and  he  dif- 
covered  fuch  refentment  as  made  it  obvious  that  he 
would  feize  on  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenge,  and 
that  a  new  war  would  foon  defolate  the  European  con¬ 
tinent. 

Heisobli-  Meanwhile  Charles  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention 
ged  to  make  towards  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Proteftants  ha- 
toTe J>ro-  demanded  a  general  council,  preffed  him 

jf  earneftly  to  appoint  a  conference  between  a  feled  num- 
ber  of  divines  of  each  party,  in  order  to  examine  the 
points  in  difpute.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet  was  affem- 
bled  at  Ratiibon:  and  fuch  a  conference,  not withftand- 
ing  the  oppofition  of  the  pope,  was  hdd  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  But  the  di- 
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He  was  met  learning  and  rnoderaiion,  were  only  able  to  fettle  a  few 
fpeculative  opinions,  all  points  relative  to  worfhip  and  ' 
jurlfdidion  ferving  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  difpu- 
tants.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  his  endeavours  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  inefi-edual,  and  being 
impatient  to  clofe  the  diet,  prevailed  on  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  approve  of  the  followirg  edid  of  recefs; 
VIZ.  that  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had 
agreed,  fhoiild  be  held  as  points  decided  ,v  that  thofe 
about  which  they  had  differed,  fliould  be  referred  to  the 
determination  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not 
be  obtained,  to  a  national  fynod ;  and  fliould  it  prove 
impradicable  alfo  to  affemble  a  fynod  of  Germany,  that 
a  general  diet  of  the  empire  fliould  be  called  within  18  . 
months,  in  order  to  give  final  judgment  on  the  whole 
controverfy ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations 
fliould  be  attempted,  nor  any  endeavours  employed  to 
gain  profelytes. 

This  diet  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  bare 
mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  compofed  chiefly  of  laymen, 
to  pafs  judgment  in  regard  to  articles  of  faith,  appeared 
to  him  no  kfs  criminal  and  prqiane  than  the  worft  of 
thofe  herefies  which  the  emperor  feemed  fo  zealous  to^ 
fupprefs.  'File  Proteftants.  alfo  were  diffatisfied  with  it, 
as  it  confiderably  abridged  the  liberty  which  they  at 
that  time  enjoyed.  They  murmured  loudly  againft  it ; 
and  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  feeds  of  difcontent 
in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  declaration,  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  whatever  they  thought  injurious  or 
oppreffive  in  the  recefs,  .and  afeertaining  to  them  the  full 
poffeffion  of  all  their  former  privileges. 

The  fituation  of  the  emperor's  affuVs  at  this  jundure 
made  thefe  extraordinary  conceffions  neceffary^  Fie. 
forefaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.  A  great  revolution  had  happened  in  that 
kingdom.  John  Zapol  ScJBpus,  by  the  alliftaiice  of. 
Solyman,  had  wrefted  from  the  king  of  the  Romans  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  country.  John  died,  and  left 
an  infant  fon.  ^  Ferdinand  attempted  to  take-  advanta<re 
of  the  minority,  in  order  to  repoffefs  himfelf  of  the- 
whole  kingdom  ;  but  his  ambition  was  difappointed  by 
the  aarvity  and  addrefs  of  George  Martinuzzi,  bifhop^ 
of  Waradin,  who  fliared  the  regency  with  the  queen. 


11  r  1*  *4.  r  T’  •  t  *  i  litcic-  vv  dinuiii,  wilo  inarcd  tne  regency  with  the  oiieen^ 

dulous  fimphc.ty  of  Francis  feemed  to  merit  no  other  '  Senfible  that  he  was  unable  to  oppofe  the  kin?  of  the  ' 
leturn,  after  exocriencinor  fn  oftpn  tViP  _  v - r  u  tit  .•  ^ 


ua 
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tne  ai-  J- ranm van la,  wnicn  province  he  allot 
chofen  to  manage  the  controverfy,  though  men  of  ed  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  empire 


Romans  111  the  field,  Martinuzzi  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
holding  out  the  fortified  towns,  all  of  w'hich  he  provided 
\vith  every  thing  neceflary  for  defence;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  Solyman,  befeeching  him  to 
extend  towards  the  fon  that  imperial  proteftion  which 
had  fo  generoufly  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne. 
Ferdinand  iifcd  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
negotiation,  and  even  meanly  offered  to  hold  the  Hun¬ 
garian  crown  on  the  fame  Ignominious  condition  by 
which  John  had  held  it,  that  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Porte.  But  the  fultan  faw  fuch  advantages  from  ef-- 
poufing  the  intereft  of  the  young  king,  that  he  inftant* 
ly  marched  into  Hungary  ;  and  the  'Germans,  having 
formed  the  liege  of  Buda,  were  defeated  with  great 
/laughter  before  that  city.  Solyman,  however,  inftead 
of  becoming  the  protedor  of  the  infant  fovereign  whom 
he  had  relieved,  made  ufe  of  this  fuccefs  to  extend  his 
own  dominions  :  he  fent  the  queen  and  her  fon  into. 
I  r^hlvania,  which  province  he  allotted  them,  and  add. 


Happily; 
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Grain,  Happily  for  the  Proteftants,  Charles  received  intelli- 
*  fence  of  this  revolution  fooii  after  the  diet  at  Ratifbon ; 
and  hv  the  eonceiTions  which  he  made  them,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  fuch^liberal  fupplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  as  left 
him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  fecurity  of  Germany. 
VnLrtakesHe  therefore  haftened  to  join  his  fleet  and  army  in  Ita- 
an  urfuc'  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  a  great  and  favourite 
cePful  ex-  gnterprize  which  he  had  concerted  againft  Algiers  « 


troops  fell),  at  lall:  Francis  and  Charles,  mutually  tired  ,  Spaing 
of  haralTing  each  other,  concluded  at  Crefpy  a  treaty 
of  peace,  in  which  the  king  of  England  was  not  men- 


or  peace,  111  wiucii  me  ui  Peace  con^ 

tioiied  ;  and  from  being  implacable  enemies,  became  a; 
once  more,  to  appearance,  cordial  friends,  and  even  al-  Crtfpy. 
lies  by  the  ties  ot  blood. 

The  chief  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  all  the 
conqiiefts  wfliicli  either  party  had  made  fmee  the  truce  of 
Nice  fhould  be  reftored  ;  that  the  emperor  fhould  give 
in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own  eld- 
eft  daughter,  with  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  fecond 
daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  invefti- 
ture^of  the  Milanefc  ;  that  Francis  fhould  renounce  all 
pretenflons  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  give 
up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ;  and  that 
both  fhould  unite  in  making  war  againft  the  Turks. 

The  emperor  was  chiefly  induced  to  grant  condi¬ 
tions  fo  advantageous  to  France,  by  a  defire  of  hum- 
bliriT  the- Proteftant  princes  in  Germany.  With  the 
papal  jiirifdiaion,  he  forefaw  they  would  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  imperial  authority  ;  and  he  determined 
to  make  his  zeal  for  the  former  a  pretence  for  enfor¬ 
cing  and  extending  the  latter.  However,  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  before  the  confiimmation  of  liis 
marriage,  difentangled  the  emperor  from  the  moft  trou- 
blefome  ftipulatloii  in  the  treaty  of  Crefpy  ;  and  the 
French  monarch,  being  ftill  engaged  in  hoftllitles  with 
England,  was  unable  to  obtain  any  reparation  for  the 
lofs  which  he  fuffered  by  this  unforefeen  event.  ^  I  hefe 
hoftilitics,  like  thofe  between  Charles  and  Francis,  ter- 
minated  in  nothing  decifive.  Equally  tired  of  a  ftruggle 
attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  the^  con¬ 
tending  princes  concluded,  at  Campe,  near  Aidies,  a 
treaty  of  peace;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  France 
fhould  pay  the  arrears  due  by  former  treaties  to  Eng¬ 
land.  But  thefe  arrears  did  not  exceed  one- third  of 
the  films  expended  by  Flenry  on  liis^  military  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  Francis  being  in  no  condition  to  difeharge 
them,  Boulogne  (a  ‘chargeable  pledge)  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  as  a  fecurity  for  the  debt.  i%6 

In  confeqiience  of  the  emperor’s  refolutlon  to  humble  Charles  o- 
the  Proteftant  princes,  he  concluded  a 

peace  with  the  Porte,  ftipulating  that  his  brother  ^jifadvanta- 
dinand  fhould  pay  tribute  for  that  part  of  Hungary  y eons  peace 
which  he  ftill  poffelTed  ;  while  the  fultan  ei.joyed 
imperial  and  undifturbed  pofleflion  of  all  the  reft.  At  ^ 
the  fame  time  he  entered  into  a  league  with  pop^ants. 

Paul  III.  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  Germany.  Here, 
however,  his  ambition  met  with  a  fevere  check  ;  for 
though  he  was  fuccefsful  at  firft,  he  was  obliged  in 
ICC  2  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Proteftants  on  their 
own  terms ;  as  has  been  related  under  the  article  Re- 

FORMATION,  26- - 32.  .  r  1 

By  the  peace  concluded  on  this  occafion  the  emperor  Attempt* 
loft  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  had  formed  the  to 

;h;'fieTdrunder  different  generals,  and  vAth  different  put  hTmfdf  at  t£"hearoTan  army,‘in  or^erP^^''^^"^ 

deftmatr^s.  Nor  was  Charles  wantmg  m  h.s  prepay-  In  order  to  conceal  , 

tions.  He  and  Henry  a  fecond  time  made  an  ideal  di-  to  recover  tnei  h 

Villon  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  But  as_ the  hoftilitics  ‘he  Hungar;,  To  fecond  Maurice  irr 

which  followed  terminated  in  nothing  decifive,  and  were  tende  ^  inflrlplQ  •  and  as  that  pretext 

by..„  ,e™,k.bl,  .«.p,  .he  battle  ”  J'~S'"be  t  “t  .’d.-e 

of  Cenfoles  (^.‘"ed  try  count  d  Engu.en  over  the  im-  ft  d  h  ^  he  was  marching 

permkfts,  and  in  which  10,000  of  the  emperor  s  belt  ivnme,  ne  propa^  p 


a<rinft  Al-  though  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  confiftent 
gTers.  with  liis  dignity  to  have  conduced  the  whole  force  of 
the  empire  againft  Solyman,  the  common  enemy  of 
^  Chriftendom,  who  was  ready  to  enter  his  Auftrian  do¬ 

minions.  But  many  reafons  induced  Charles  to  prefer 
the  African  expedition  :  he  wanted  ftrength,  or  at  kail 
money,  to  combat  tbe  Turks  in  fo  diftant  a  country  as 
Hungary :  and  the  glory  which  he  had  formerly  ac¬ 
quired  in  Barbary  led  him  to  hope  for  the  like  fuccefs, 
while  the  cries  of  his  Spanifh  fubjc<fls  roiifed  him  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  ravagers.  But  the  unfortunate 
event  of  this  expedition  has  already  been  related  under 
144  the  article  Algiers,  n*^  14 — 20. 

War  be-  The  lofs  which  the  emperor  fuffered  in  this  calami* 
tween  tous  expedition  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to  begin 
hoftilitics,  on  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  refolved; 

^  and  an  aftion  difhonourable  to  civil  fociety  furniffed 

him  with  too  good  a  pretext  for  taking  arms.  The 
marquis  del  Guafto,  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  having 
got  intelligence  of  “the  motions  and  deftination  of  two 
ambaffadors,  Rincon  and  Fergofo,  whom  Francis  had 
difpatched,  the  one  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  othei  to 
the  republic  of  Venice  ;  knowing  how  much  his  maftcr 
%vi(hed  to  difeowr  the  intentions  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narch,  and  of  what  confeqiience  it  was  to  retard  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  meafures,  he  employed  fome  foldiers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  garrifon  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  thefe 
ambafladors  as  they  failed  down  the  Po,  who  murdered 
them  and  moft  of  their  attendants,  and  feized  their  pa¬ 
pers.  Francis  immediately  demanded  reparation  for 
this  barbarous  outrage  ;  and  as  Charles  endeavoured  to 
put  him  off  with  an  evafive  anfwer,  he  appealed  to  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  fetting  forth  the  heincufnefs^  of 
the  injury,  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  difregarding 
his  juft  requeft,  and  the  neceffity  of  vengeance.  But 
Charles,  who  was  a  more  profound  negotiator,  defpted 
in  a  great  meafure  the  effeds  of  thefe  reprefentations  : 
he  fecured  the  fidelity  of  the  Proteftant  princes  in  Ger¬ 
many,  by  granting  them  new  conceflions ;  and  he  en¬ 
gaged  the  king  of  England  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  under 
pretence  of  defending  Europe  againft  the^  Infidels  ; 
while  Francis  was  only  able  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  (who  for  the  firft 
time  Interefted  themfelves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more 
potent  monarchs  of  the  fouth),  and  to  renew  his  treaty 
v/ith  Solyman,  which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of 

Chriftendom.  1  r  n.  r 

Blit  the  aftlvity  of  Francis  fupplied  all  the  defedts  of 
his  negotiation.  Five  armies  were  foon  ready  10  take 
the  field,  under  different  generals,  and  with  different 
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Siviin.  f.rd  to  cliaftlfe  Albert  of  Brandcnbur^li,  who  had  re- 
fufed  to  he  included  in  the  treaty  of  Paflaii,  and  wbofe 
cruel  exaftions  in  that  part  of  Germany  called  loudly 
for  redrefs. 

The  French,  however,  were  not  deceived  by  thefe  arts. 
Henry  immediately  giielTed  the  true  objc6l  of  Charles’s 
armament,  and  refdved  to  defend  his  conquefls  with  vi- 
T^oh^'][yecl  gour.  The  defence  of  Metz,  againll  which  it  was  fore- 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned,  was 
mIzz  committed  to  Francis  of  I^orraine,  duke  of  Guife,  who 
pofTeffed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  that  ren¬ 
der  men  great  in  military  command.  He  repaired  with 
joy  to  the  dangerous  ilation  ;  and  many  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  eager  to  diilin- 
guifh  themfelves  under  fuch  a  leader,  entered  Metz  as 
volunteers.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  ill  fortified, 
and  the  fuburbs  large.  For  all  thefe  defecSts  the  duk'? 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy.  He  repaired  the  old 
fortifications  with  all  poflible  expedition,  labouring  with 
his  own  hands ;  the  officers  imitated  his  example ;  and 
the  foldiers,  thus  encouraged,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
the  moft  fevere  toils ;  lie  eredled  new  works,  and  he  le¬ 
velled  the  fnbnrbs  with  the  ground.  At  the  fame  time 
he  filled  the  magazines  with  provifions  and  military 
flores,  compelled  all  iifelefs  perfons  to  leave  the  place, 
and  laid  vviiltc  the  neighbouring  country;  yet  fuch  were 
his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiring  an 
afeendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citizens  not 
©nly  refrained  from  murmuring,  but  feconded  him  with 
no  lefs  ardour  than  the  foldiers  in  all  his  operations — 
in  the  ruin  of  their  eflates,  and  in  the  havoc  of  their 
public  and  private  buildings. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  continued  his  march  towards 
Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  On  his  approach 
Albert  of  Biandenburgh,  whofc  army  did  not  exceed 
20,000,  withdrew  into  that  principality,  as  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  join  the  French  kin<x  ;  and  Charles,  notwith- 
Handing  the  advanced  feafon,  it  being  towards  the  end 
of  Odober,  laid  ficge  to  Metz,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  moft  experienced  officers. 

The  attention  of  both  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged 
was  turned  for  fome  time  towards  the  motions  of  Al¬ 
bert,  who  ftill  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  iindcter- 
riined  which  fide  to  take,  though  refolved  to  fell  his 
fervice.  ■  Charles  at  laft  came  up  to  his  price,  and  he 
joined  the  imperial  army.  The  emperor  now  flattered 
himfeif  that  nothing  could  refill  his  force;  but  he  found 
himfelf  deceived.  After  a  fiege  of  almoft  60  dayy,  du¬ 
ring  which  heffiad  attempted  all  that  was  thought  pof- 
fible  for  art  01  valour  to  effed,  and  had  loft  upwards  of 
30,000  men  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  difeafes, 
or  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
lap  the  enterprife. 

:ifeiab1e  When  the  French  fallied  out  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
l^ncntion  of  rear,  the  imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  fick  and 
wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  All  the  roads 
by  which  the  army  retired  were  lire  wed  with  the  fame 
miferable  obje6ls  ;  who,  having  made  an  effort  beyond 
their  llrengtli  to  cfcape,  and  not  being  able  to  proceed, 
weie  left  to  pevifh  without  affiftance.  Happily  that, 
and  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the 
yowtrto  perform,,  they  received  from  their  enemies, 
riie  duke  of  Guife  ordered  them  all  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  %plied  with  every  necefl'ary ;  he  appointed 
you  XVII.  Fart  II, 
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phyficians  to  attend,  and  direfl  what  treatment  w^as 
proper  for  the  Tick  and  wounded,  and  what  refrefliments 
for  the  feeble  ;  and  fuch  as  recovered  he  fent  home, 
under  an  efcort  of  foldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear 
their  charges.  By  thefe  a£ls  of  humanity,  lefs  com-non 
in  that  age,  the  duke  of  Guife  completed  that  heroic 
charadter  which  he  had  jnftly  acquired  by  his  b.rave 
and  fiicce^sful  defence  of  Metz. 

The  emperor’s  misfortunes  were  not  confined  to  Ger-His  further 
many.  During  his  refidence  at  Villach,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  2co,ooo  crowns  of  Cofmo  de 
dici ;  and  fo  low  was  his  credit,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  Cofmo  in  pofieffion  of  the  principality  of  Piombino 
as  a  fecurity  for  that  i neon fider able  fiim ;  by  wffiich 
m.eans  he  loft  the  footing  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in 
Tufcaiiy.  Much  about  the  fame  time  he  loft  Sienna. 

The  citizens,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment,  rofc  againft  the  Spanifli  garrifon,  whicli  they 
had  admitted  as  a  check  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  but  which  they  found  was  meant  to  enflave  them ; 
forgetting  their  domeftic  anlmofities,  they  recalled  the 
exiled  nobles  ;  they  demoliflied  the  citadel,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  prote6lion  of  France. 

To  thefe  unfortunate  events  one  ftill  more  fatal  had 
almoft  fucceeded.  The  fevere  adminiftration  of  the 
viceroy  of  Naples  had  filled  that  kingdom  with  mur¬ 
muring  and  dififatisfadion.  The  prince  of  Salerno,  the 
head  of  the  malecontents,  fled  to  the  court  of  France. 

The  French  monarch,  after  the  example  of  his  father, 
applied  to  the  grand  fignior  ;  and  Solyman,  at  that 
time  highly  incenfed  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ou 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Hungary,  fent  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of 
the  corfair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barba- 
rofia,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  his  rnafter  in  courage,  ta¬ 
lents,  or  in  good  fortune.  Dragut  appeared  on  the 
coaft  or  Calabria  at  the  time  appointed  ;  but  not  being 
joined  by  the  French  fleet  according  to  concert,' he  re¬ 
turned  to  Conftantinople,  after  plundering  and  burning 
ftveral  places,  and  filling  Naples  with  confternation.  y.j 

Highly  mortified  by  fo  many  difafters,  Charles  re-  h  fuccefs- 
tired  into  the  Low  Countries,  breathing  vengeance 
againft  France  :  and  here  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
couliderable  vigour.  Impatient  to  efface  the  Ibiin  which 
his  military  reputation  had  received  before  Metz,  Charles 
laid  ficge  to  Terouane  ;  and  the  fortifications  being  in 
difrepair,  that  important  place  was  carried  by  afiault. 

Heldin  alfo  w^as  invefted,  and  carried  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  king  of  France  was* too  late  in  aflembling 
his  forces  to  afford  relief  to  either  of  thefe  places  ;  and 
the  emperor  afterwards  cautioufly  avoided  an  engage¬ 
ment.  ^  ^ 

^  The  imperial  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  The  But  not  fa 
viceroy  of  Naples  failed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Siena;**^ 
and  the  French  not  only  eftabliflied  themfelves  more^^^^'^^* 
firmly  in  Tufeany,  but  conquered  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica.  Nor  did  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
go  on  better  in  Hungary  during  the  courfe  of  this  year. 

Ifabella  and  her  fon  appeared  once  more  in  Tranfylva- 
nia,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ready  for  revolt,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Martinuzzi,  whofe  lols 
they  had  feverely  felt.  Some  noblemen  of  eminence 
declared  in  favour  of  the  young  king  ;  and  the  baihaw 
of  Belgrade,  by  Soiyman’s  order,  elpoufing  hia  caufe, 

4  ^  in 
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in  opporilion  to  l?crdln<iiid,  Cnlialdoj  tl\c  x^ulduuu 
ral,  w'as  obliged  to  abandon  rraiifylvania  to  Ifabclla  and 
the  Turks. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  tbefe  and  other  lolles,  the 
emperor,  in  t  954?  concerted  a  marriage  between  his  Ton 
Philip  and  Mary  of  England,  in  hopes  oF  adding  that 
kingdom  tu  his  other  dominions,  .deanvvhile  the  war 
between  Henry  and  Charles  was  carried  on  wdth  various 
fuccefs  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy  much  to  the 
difad  vantage  of  France.  The  French,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sti  ozzi#  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Mer- 
ciano  ;  Sienna  was  reduced  by  Medicino,  the  Florentine 
general,  after  a  fiege  of  ten  months  ;  and  the  gallant 
Sienefe  were  fubje'aed  to  the  Spanilh  yoke.  Much 
about  the  fame  time  a  plot  was  formed  by  the.Francif- 
cans,  blit  happily  difeovered  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  to  betray  Metz  to  the  Jmperialias.  The 
father-guardian,  and  twenty  other  monks,  received  fen- 
tence  of  death  on  account  of  this  conffjiracy  ;  but  the 
guardian,  before  the  time  appointed  for  liis  execution, 
was  murdered  by  his  incenfed  accomplices,  whom  he 
had  feduced  ;  and  fix  of  the  youngea  were  pardoned. 

While  war  thus  raged  In  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  Germany  enjoyed  fuch  profound  tranquillity,  as 
afforded  the  diet  full  leifure  to  confirm  and  perfea  the 
plan  of  It llgious/ pacification  agreed  upon  at  Paffau, 
and  referred  to  the  confideration  ot  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Germanic  body.  During  the  ncgociation  of  this 
treaty,  an  event  happened  which  affonifhed  all  Europe, 
and  confounded  the  reafonings  of  the  wifeft  politicians. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  though  no  more  than  56,  an 
a^re  wdieu  objeds  of  ambition  operate  with  full  force  on 
the  mind,  and  arc  generally  purfued  witli  the  greateft 
ardour,  had  for  fome  time  formed  the  refolutioi? 
figiiing-  his  hereditary  dominions, to  his  fon  Philip.  He 
now  d'etermined  to  put  it  in  execution.  Various  haye 
been  the  opinions  ot  hiftorians  concerning  a  refolution 
fo  fingular  and  unexpeaed;  but  the  moff  probable  feern 
to  be,  the  difappointments  which  Charles  had  met  with 
ill  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  daily  decline^  of  his 
health.  He  had  early  in  life  been  attacked  with  the 
gout ;  and  the  fits  were  now  beconrie  fo  frequent  and 
i:evere,  that  not  only  the  vigour  of  his  conilitution  was 
broken,  but  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  fenfibly  im- 
paired.  He  therefore  judged  it  more  decent  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  infirmities  in  fome  folitiide,  than  to  expofe  them 
any  longer  to  the  public  eye  ;  and  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lofe  the  acquifitions  ot  his  better 
years,  by  attempting  to  guide  the  reins  of  governrnent 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them  with  ffea- 
dinefs,  he  determined  to  feek  in  the  tranquillity  of 
retirement,  that  happinefs  which  he  had  in  vain  pur¬ 
ged  amidff  the  tumults  of  war  and  the  intrigues  of 

confeciuenee  of  th^s  refolution,  Charles,  who  had 
already  ceded  to  his  fon  Philip  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  affembled  the  ftates  of  the 
Low  Countries  at  Bruffels  ;  and  featmg  himfelf  for  the 
laft  time  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  he  explained  to  his  lub- 
iefts  the  rcafoHS  of  his  refignation,  and  folemnly  e- 
volved  his  authority  upon  Philip.  He  recounted  wit 
dignity,  but  without  oftentation,  all  the  great  things 
which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  fiiice  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  adminiffratioa.  “  I  have  dedicated 
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(obferved  he),  from  the  X7th  year  of  my  age,  all  my 
thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objeifls,  referving  no 
poi  tioii  of  my  time  for  the  indulgence  of  eafe,  and  very 
little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleafiire.  Either  in 
a  pacific  or  hoilile  manner,  I  have  viti ted  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  feveii 
times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice, 
Africa  as  often  ;  and  while  my  health  permitted  me  to 
difcluirgc 'the.  duty  of  a  fovereigii,  and  the  vigour  of  my 
conilitution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  arduous  of¬ 
fice  of  governing  fuch  extenfive  dominions,  I  never  iliuri- 
ned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue  ;  but  now,  wdien 
my  health  is  broken,  and  rny  vigour  exhaufted  by  the 
rage  of  an  incurable  dillemper,  my  growing  infirmities 
admonlih  me  to  retire  ;  nor  am  I  fo  fond  of  reigning, 
as  to  retain  the  feeptre  in  an  Impotent  hand,  which  is- 
VO  lono-er  able  to  protect  my  fnbjecls,  Inftead  of  a 
fovereign  worn  out  wfith  difeafes  (continued  he),  and 
fcarce  half  alive,  I  give  you  one  in  the  prime  oi  life, 
already  accuffomed  to  govern,  and  who  adds  to  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  fagacity  of  maturer 
years.”  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his 
Lees,  and  kiffed  his  father’s  hand,  ‘‘  It  is  in  yout 
power  (faid  Charles),  by  a  wife  and  virtuous  admini- 
ftration,  to  jullify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give 
this  day  of  my  paternal  affedion,  and  to  demonftrate 
that  you  arc  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  confidence 
which  I  repofe  in  yon.  Preferve  (added  he)  an  in¬ 
violable  regard  for  religion  ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith 
in  its  parity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  facied  111 
your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  of  your  people; 
and  if  the  time  fiiould  ever  come  when  you  fiiall  wifiv 
to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have 
a  fon  to  whom  you  can  refign  your  feeptre  with  as 
much  fatisfadioii  as  I  give  up  mine  to  yon.”  ^  A  fevw 
weeks  after,  he  refigned  to  Philip  the  foverdgnty  of 
Spain  and  America  ;  refer ving  nothing  to  himfell  out 
of  all  thefe  vaft  poffeffions  but  an  annual  penfion  of 

Charles  was  now  impatient  to  embark  for  Spam, 
where  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat ;  but  by  tlte- 
advice  of  his  phyficians,  he  put  off  his  voyage  for  fome 
months,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  the  fcafou  ;  and, 
by  yielding  to  their  judgment,  he  had  the  fatisfadtion 

before  he  left  the  I>ow  Countries  of  taking  a  conlider. 
able  ftep  towards  a  peace  with  France.  This  he  ar¬ 
dently  longed  for;  not  only  on  his  fon’s  accmint,  whofir 
adminiftration  he  wilhed  to  commence  In  quletncfs,  bnt 
that  he  might  have  the  glory,  when  quitting  the  world, 
of  reftoring  to  Europe  that  tranquillity  which  his  am¬ 
bition  had  batvifhed  out  of  it  almolf  from  the  tune  that 
he  affumed  the  reins  of  government.^ 

The  great  bar  to  /uch  a  pacification,  on  the  part  ot 
France,  was  the  treaty  which  Henry  had  concluded 
with  the  Pope  ;  and  the  emperor’s  claims  were  too 
numerous  to  hope  for  adjnftmg  them  fuddcnly.  A 
truce  of  five  years  was  therefore  propofed  by  Charles  ; . 
during  which  term,  without  difeufiing  their  refpedbve - 
pretenfions,  each  fnould  retain  what  was  in  ks  poflei. 

:  and  Henry,  through  the  perfuaGon.  of  the  con- 
ftable  Montmorency,  who  reprefented  the  imprudence 
of  facrifieing  the  true  mterelb  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
raffi  engagements  that  he  had  come  under  with  Paul, 
authorifed  his  ainbafladors  to  fign  at  Vaucelles  a  treaty, 
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which  would  infure  to  him  for  fo  confidcrable  a  period  fary  reinforcements, 
the  important  conquell  which  he  had  made  on  the  Ger-  ^ 
man  frontier,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  dominions. 

The  Pope,  when  informed  of  this  tranfadlion,  was  no 
Itfs  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifhment  than  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation.  But  he  took  equal  care  to  conceal  his  fear 
and  his  anger.  He  affedled  to  approve  highly  of  the 
truce ;  and  he  offered  his  mediation,  as  the  common  fa¬ 
ther  of  Chriilendom,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  defini¬ 
tive  peace.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rebibo  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Briiffels,  and  his  ne¬ 
phew  cardinal  Caraffa  to  tliat  of  Paris.  The  public  in- 
ffru(ftions  of  both  w  tre  the  fame  ;  but  Caraffa,  befides 
thefe,  received  a  private  comrniffion,  to  fpare  neither  iu- 
treaties,  pfomiles,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  induce  the 
French  monarch  to  renounce  the  truce  and  renew  his 
engagements  with  tire  holy  fee.  He  flattered  Henry 
with  the  conqueft  of  Naples  ;  he  gained  by  his  addrefs 
the  Guifes,  the  yieen,  and  even  the  famous  Diana  of 
Poidfiers,  duchels  of  Valentinois,  the  king's  miftrefs  ; 
and  they  eafily  fwayed  the  king  himfclf,  who  already 
leaned  to  that  fide  towards  which  they  wiflied  to  incline 
him.  All  Montmorency’s  prudent  rernonitrances  were 
difregarded  ;  the  nuncio  (by  powers  from  Rome)  ah- 
folved  Henry  Irom  his  oath  of  truce  ;  and  that  weak 
prince  figned  a  new  treaty  with  the  Pope  ;  which  re¬ 
kindled  with  frelh  violence  the  flames  of  war,  both  in 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

No  fooner  was  Paul  made  acquainted  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  negotiation  than  he  proceeded  to  the  moll 
indecent  extremities  againft  Philip.  He  ordered  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador  to  be  imprifoned ;  he  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  Colonnas,  becaiife  of  their  attachment  to  the 
imperial  houfe  ;  and  he  coiifidered  Philip  as  guilty  of 
freafon,  and  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  wdrich  he  was  fuppofed  to  hold  of 
the  holy  fee,  for  afterward  affording^  them  a  retreat  in 
his  dominions. 

Alarmed  at  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  with  the  moll  fuperllitious  vene¬ 
ration,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Chrifl  and  the  common  fa¬ 
ther  of  Chriilendom,  Philip  tried  every  gentle  method 
before  he  m«de  ufe  of  force.  He  even  conl'ulted  fome 
Spanifh  divines  on  the  lawfuhiefs  of  taking  arms  againll 
a  perfon  fo  facred.  They  decided  in  his  favour ;  and 
Paul  continuing  inexorable,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
the  negotiations  as  well  as  the  war  had  been  committed, 
entered  the  eccIefiafticaHlate  at  the  head  oCic,coove. 
terans,  and  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  haughty  pontiff,  though  Hill  inflexible  and  un¬ 
daunted  in  himfelf,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fears 
of  the  cardinals,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  40  days. 

Mean  time  the  duke  of  Giiife  arriving  with  a  fupply  of 
5b,obo  French  troops,  Paul  became  more  arrogant  than 
ever,  and  banifhed  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  thofe 
of  war  and  revenge.  The  duke  of  Guife,  however,  who 
had  precipitated  his  country  into  this  war,  chiefly  from 
a  defire  of  gaining  a  field  where  he  might  difplay  his 
own  talents,  was  able  to  perform  nothing  in  Italy  wor- 
thy  of  his  former  fame.  He  was  obliged  to'  abandon 
the  fiege  of  Civetella  ;  he  could  not  bring  the  duke  of 
*AIva  fo  a  general  engagement ;  his  army  perifhed  liy 
^deafes ;  and  the  Pope  negle£led  to  furnilh  the  necef- 
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He  begged  to  be  recalled;  and 
France  Hood  in  need  of  his  abilities.  — y— — / 

Philip,  though  willing  to  have  avoided  a  rupture, 
was  no  fooner  Informed  that  Henry  had  violated  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles,  than  he  determined  to  ad  with  fucli 
vigour,  as  fhould  convince  Europe  that  his  father  had 
not  erred  in  rellgnlng  to  him  the  reigns  of  gx>vernraent. 

He  immediately  aflembled  in  the  Low  Countries  a  body 
of  50,000  men,  and  obtained  a  fupply  of  -  0,000  from 
England,  which  he  had  engaged  in  his  quarrel  ;  and  as 
he  was  not  ambitious  of  military  fame,  he  gave  the 
command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert  duke  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  that  warlike 
age. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  kept  the  enemy  for  fome  time  in 
fufpenfe  with  reprd  to  his  dellination  ;  at  lail  he  feem- 
cd  to  threaten  Champagne;  towards  which  the  French 
drew  all  their  troops  ;  then  turning  fuddenly  to  the 
right,  he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and 
laid  fiege  to  St  Quintin.  It  was  deemed  in  thofe  time-Lfhe  French 
a  town  of  confiderable  ftrength  ;  but  the  fortifications  entirely  de- 
had  been  much  neglefted,  and  the  garrifon  did 
amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requifite  for  its^”* 
defence  :  it  muft  therefore  have  furrendered  in  a  few 
days,  if  the  admiral  de  Coligny  had  nOt  taken  the  gal¬ 
lant  refolution  of  throwing  himfelf  into  it  with  fuch  a 
body  of  men  as  could  be  colleded  on  a  fudden.  This 
he  effefted  in  fpite  of  the  enemy,  breaking  through 
their  main  body.  The  place,  however,  was  clofely  in. 
vetted;  and  the  conftable  Montmorency,  anxious  to  ex. 
tricate  his  nephew  out  of  that  perilous  fituation,  in 
which  his  zeal  lor  the  public  had  engaged  him,  as  well 
as  to  fave  a  town  of  fuch  importance,  ralhly  advanced 
to  Its  relief  with  forces  one  half  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
enemy.  His  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he  himfelf 
made  prifoner. 

The  cautious  temper  of  Philip  on  this  occafion  faved 
Trance  from  devaflation,  if  not  ruin.  The  duke  of  Sa. 
voy  propofed  to  overlook  allinfcrior  objeas,  and  march 
fpeedily  to  Paris,  which,  in  its  prefent  confternation,  he 
could  not  ^ave  failed  to  make  himfelf  matter  of;  but 
Philip,  afraid  of  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  bold  eiiter-' 
prife,  defired  him  to  continue  the  fiege  of  St  Quintin, 
in  order  to  fecure  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  d^ilrous 
event.  The  town,  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  Co. 
hgny,  was  at  lafl  taken  by  ftorm ;  but  not  till  France 
was  in  a  ffate  of  defence. 

Philip  was  now  fenfible  that  he  had  loft  an  opportu. 
luty  which  could  never  be  recalled,  of  dilliefling  his 
enemy,  and  contented  himfelf  with  reducing  Horn  and 
Catelet ;  which  petty  towns,  together  with  St  Quintin, 
were  the  foie  fruits  of  one  of  the  moft  dccifive  viaories 
gained  m  the  i6tli  century.  The  Catholic  kim-,  how. 


icount  of  his 
wi^h  fuper* 


ever,  continued  in  high  exultation  on  i 
fuccefs  ;  and  as  aU  liis  paffions  were  ting^^.  luper- 
fiition,  he  vowed  to  build  a  church,  a  moiiaftery,  and  a 
palace,  in  honour  of  St  Laurence,  on  the  day  facred  to 
whofe  memory  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  had  been  fouolit 
He  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  ia 
which  all  thefe  were  included,  and  which  he  continued 
to  forward  at  vaff  expence,  for  22  yea^s.  The  fame 
principle  \^d.ich  dilated  the  vow  direded  the  buildiucr. 
It  was  fo  formed  as  to  refemble  a  gridiron  —  on  which 
culinary  inffrument,  according  to  the  Lgendary  tale, 
4  M  2  ;St 
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St  Laurence  had  fuffered  martyrdom.  _  - 

{Tin  of  the  famous  efcurial  near  Madrid,  the  royal  refi 
'dence  of  the  hings  of  Spain. 

The  hrft  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  France 
had  received  at  St  C^intin,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
the  courier  whom  Henry  had  fent  to  recal  the  duke  of 
Guife.  Paul  remonllrated  warmly  againft  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  French  army  ;  biitGuife’s  orders  were  per¬ 
emptory.  The  arrogant  pontiff  therefore  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  accemmodate  his  condu^f  to  the  exigency  of 
his  affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  of  Cofnio  de  Medici,  in  order  to  obtain 
peace.  The  firft  overtures  of  this  nature  were  eagerly 
liffened  to  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  ftill  doubted  the 
juftice  of  his  caufc,  and  conhdered  it  as  his  greateft  miff 
fortune  to  be  obliged  to  contend  with  the  Pope,  l^aul 
agreed  to  renounce  his  league  with  France;  and  Philip 
ftipulated  on  his  part,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  Ihould  re¬ 
pair  in  perfon  to  Rome,  and  after  a.flcing  pardon  of  the 
holy  father  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  mailer, 
for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  fliould 
receive  abfolution  from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  thro’ 
the  fuperffitious  timidity  of  Philip,  only  finifhed  an  un- 
propitious  war  not  without  any  detriment,  to  the  apoff 
tdlic  fee,  but  faw  his  conqueror  humbled  at  his  feet : 
and  fo  exceffive  was  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  in 
that  age  for  the  papal  charaaer,  that  the  duke  of  Alva, 
the  proudeft  man  perhaps  of  his  time,  and  accuftomed 
from  his  infancy  to  converfe  with  princes,  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  when  he  approached  Paul,  he  was  fo  much 
overawed,  that  his  voice  failed,  and  his  prefence  of 
I, ft  mind  forfook  him. 

confequen-  But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement 
cesofthe  thieatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  terminated  without 
war  in  Ua-  Qccafioning  any  alteration  in  thofe  ftates  which  were  its 
immediate  objea,  it  produced  efFeds  of  eonfiderable 
confequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  order  to  de¬ 
tach  Oaavio  Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  from  the  French 
intereR,  Philip  reftored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia 
and  its  territory,  which  had  been  feized  by  Charles  V. 
and  he  granted  to  Cofmo  de  Medici  the  inveRiture  of 
Sienna,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fums  due  to  him.  By 
thefe  treaties,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian 
Rates  was  poifed  with  more  equality,  and  render^  lefs 
variable  than  it  had  been  fince  it  received  the  RrR  vio¬ 
lent  fliock  from  the  invafion  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Italy 
henceforth  ceafed  to  be  the  theatre  on  which  the  nno- 
narchs  of  Spain,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  contended  tor 
fame  and  dominion.  Their  hoRilities,  excited  by  new 
obieas.  Rained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood, 
and' made  other  Rates  feel,  in  their  turn,  the  mifenes 

WeF’rench^^The  duke  of  Gulfe,  who  left  Rome  the  fame  day  that 
anfuccetsfulhis  adverfary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating 
in  the  to  the  Pope,  was  received  m  France  as  the 

Countries.  ^ngcl  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  appointed 

lieutenant-general  in  chief,  with  a  juriidiaion  almoft 
unlimited  ;  and,  eager  to  juftify  the  extraordinary  con- 
fidence  which  the  king  had  repofed  in  him,  as  well  as 
to  perform  fometbing  fuitable  to  the  high  expeaations 
of  his  countrymen,  lie  undertook  in  winter  the  0/ 

Calais.  Having  taken  that  place,  he  next  invefted  Thi- 
onvllle  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  for¬ 
ced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  ffege  of  three  weeks.  But 
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Such  is  the  or  I-  the  advantages  on  this  quarter  were  more  than  balanced 
by  an  event  which  happened  in  another  part  of  the  ^ 

Low  Countries.  The  marefchal  de  Termes  governor 
of  Calais,  who  had  penetrated  into  Flanders  and  taken 
Dunkirk,  was  totally  routed  near  Gravelines,  and  taken 
prifoncr  by  count  Eemont.  This  dlfafter  obliged  the 
duke  of  Guife  to  relinquifh  all  his  other  fehemes,  and 
liaften  towards  tlie  frontiers  of  Pieardy,  that  he  might 
there  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

The  eyes  of  all  France  were  now  turned  towards  the 
duke  of  Guife,  as  the  only  general  on  whofe  arms  vic¬ 
tory  always  attended,  and  in  whofe  condudl  as  well  as 
good  fortune  they  could  confide  in  eveiy  danger.  His 
ftrength  was  nearly  equal  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's,  each 
commanding  about  4^,000  men.  They  encamped  at 
the  diilance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  anotbtr;  and  the 
French  and  Spanifh  monarchs  having  joined  their  re- 
fpedlive  armies,  it  was  expedted  that,  after  the  vlciffi- 
tiides  of  war,  a  decifive  battle  would  at  laft  determine 
which  of  the  rivals  fhould  take  the  afeendant  for  the  iu- 
tiire  in  the  affairs  of  Eurepe.  But  both  monarchs,  as 
if  by  agreement,  flood  on  the  defeiifive  ;  neither  of 
them  difeovering  any  inclination,  though  each  had  it  in 
his  power,  to  reft  the  deciiion  of  a  point  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  on  the  iffue  of  a  fiiigle  battle. 

During  this  ftate  of  inadlion,  peace  began  to  be  men- Peace  con- 
tloned  in  each  camp,  and  both  Henryk  and  Philip  diff 
covered  an  equal  difpo  fit  ion  to  liften  to  any  overture 
that  tended  to  le-eftablifti  it.  The  private  inclinations  Phll.p. 
of  both  kings  concurred  with  their  political  interefts 
and  the  wiflies  of  their  people.  Philip  langulftied  to 
return  to  Spain,  the  place  of  his  nativity;  and  peace 
only  could  enable  him,  either  with  decency  or  fafety,  to 
quit  the  Low  Countries.  Henry  was  now  defirous  of 
being  freed  from  the  avocations  of  war,  that  he  might 
have  lelfure  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  goveinment 
towards  fupprefhng  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  which 
were  fpreading  with  fuch  rapidity  in  Paris  and  the 
other  great  towns,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable 
to  the  eftabliftied  church.  Court-intrigues  coiifplred 
with  thefe  public  and  avowed  motives  to  haften  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  cbngrefs. 

While  Philip  and  Henry  were  making  thefe  ad\^n- 
ces  towards  a  treaty  which  reftored  tranquillity  to  iiu- 
rope,  Charles  V.  whofe  ambition  had  fo  long  difturbed 
it,  but  who  had  been  for  fome  time  dead  to  the  world. 
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ended  his  days  in  the  monaflery  of  St  J.uRus  in  ERre-ocath  of 
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madura,  which  he  had  ch®fen  as  the  place  of  his  retreat,  t 
as  is  particularly  related  under  the  article  Ch  arles  V. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
foon  loft  great  part  of  its  confequence.  Though  Charles 
had  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  get  his  fon  Philip  defied 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  had  been  totally  difappoin ted; 
and  thus  the  grandeur  of  Philip  II.  never  equalled  that 
of  his  father.  His  dominions  were  alfo  confiderably 
abridged  by  his  tyrannical  behaviour  in  the  Netherlands.  J43 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  United  Provinces  Revolt  cf 

and  after  along  and  bloody  war  obtained  their  liberty 
In  this  quarrel  Elizabeth  of  England  took  part  agamit 
Philip,  which  brought  on  a  war  with  Spain.  The  great 
Ioffes  he  fuftalned  in  thefe  wars  exhaufted  the  kingdom 
both  of  men  and  money,  notwithftanding  the  great  turns 
imported  from  America.  Indeed,  the  difeoyery  and 
conqueft  of  that  country  hath  much  impovtriftied,  in- 
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^fteadof  ennchmpr  Spain  ;  for  thus  the  inhabitants  have 
■'been  rendered  lazy  and  averfe  from  every  kind  of  ma- 
nufadiire  or  traffic,  which  only  can  be  a  durable  foiirce 
of  riches  and  ftrength  to  any  nation.  The  ruin  of  the 
^kingdom  in  this  refpedf,  however,  was  completed  by 
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its  bad  con- who,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  inquifition, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  prime  miniftcr  the  duke  of 
Terma,  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all  the  jMoreicoesor 
Moors,  clefcendants  of  the  ancient  •conquerors  of  Spain. 
Phirty  days  only  were  allowed  them  to  prepare  for 
their  departure,  and  it  was  death  to  remain  beyond 
that  time.  i  he  reaion  for  this  barbarous  decree  was, 
that  thefe  people  were  {till  Mahometans  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  conformed  externally  to  the  rites  of  Chri- 
ftiauity,  and  thus  might  corrupt  the  true  faith.  Iffie 
Morefcoes,  however,  chafe  tliemfelves  a  king,  and  at- 
tempted  to  oppofe  the  royal  mandate  ;  but,  being  al- 
imolt  entirely  unprovided  with  arms,  they  were  foon 
obliged  to  lubmit,  and  all  baniffied  the  kingdom.  By, 
this  violent  and  impolitic  meafare,  Spain  loft  almoft  a 
million  ot  induftrious  inhabitants;  and  as  the  kingdom 
was  already  depopulated  by  bloody  wars,  by  repeated 
emigrations  to  America,  and  enervated  by  luxury,  it 
now  fank  into  a  ftate  of  languor  from  whence  it  has 
never  recovered. 

In  confequence  of  this  languor,  and  the  maladmini- 
ftration  of  the  Spanifh  governors,  Portugal,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  Philip  II.  revolted,  and  has  ever  fince 
18  independent  Itingdom  I .  However,  the  me- 

*J^ory  of  what  Spain  once  was,  remained  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  and  the  power  oF  that  kingdom  long  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  feared  after  it  had  ceafed  to  be  powerful. 
In  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  a  BritiHi  army  was  feen  for 
the  ftrft  time  in  Spain,  in  order  to  fupport  Charles  of 
Auftria  againft  Philip  the  grandfon  of  Louis  XiV. 
The  ill  fuccefs  of  that  attempt  is  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Britain,  0^342 — 359?  thus  the  crovvn  of 

Spain  fell  to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  courts  of  PVance  and  Spain  ge-  ’ 
nerally  afted  in  the  clofeft  concert  till  the  revolution, 
which  at  prefent  aftoniffies  Europe,  put  an  end  to  mo¬ 
narchical  government  in  the  former  country.  The  wars 
of  thefe  two  courts  with  Britain  are  related  under 
that  article  and  America;  and  thefe,  with  an  unfue- 
cefsful  attempt  on  Algiers,  and  the  threatened  war  re- 
fpeding  Nootka  Sound  (fee  that  article),  condltute  the 
moft  important  part  of  the  Spaniffi  hiftory  till  the  de* 
pofition  and  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  On 
that  event  Spain  joined  her  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  Britain,  and  Pruffia,  to  chaftife  the  Convention, 
and  prevent  thofe  democratical  principles  which  had 
ruined  France  from  being  fpread  through  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  We  cannot  fay  that  her  exertions 
added  much  to  the  ftrength  of  the  alliance;  and  being 
unable  to  defend  herfelf  againft  the  furious  inroads  of 
the  republican  troops,  the  was  glad  to  make  a  feparate 
146  peace  with  the  Convention.  See  Revolution. 

Air  and  The  air  of  Spain,  daring  the  months  of  June,  July, 
climate  of  and  Auguft,  is  exceffively  hot  in  tiie  day-time;  but  the 
Spam.  j-eft^  of  the  year  it  is  plealant  and  temperate.  Even 
during  the  above  months  it  is  very  000!  in  the  ffiade  ; 
and  fo  cold  in  the  alght,  that  it  makes  a  traveller  fhi- 
ver  ;  and  in  the  day  time  the  v;olent  heat  continues 
only  for  about  four  or  five,  hours.  In  the^north,  on 


the  mountains,  and  near  the  fea-coaft,  the  air  is  much  Spain/ 
lefs  fultry  in  fummer  than  in  the  fouth,  efpecially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fea.  It  feldom  rains  here,  except  about  the  equinoxes  : 
the  frofts  are  very  gentle  towards  the  fouth;  but  on  the 
m®untains  in  the  north  and  north-eaft  the  air  is  very 
ffiarp  in  winter. 

Though  there  are  fome  Tandy  barren  deferts  In  theSoifand 
fouth,  and  many  barren  mountains  in  the  north,  yet  in  produce^ 
the  greater  pari  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  val¬ 
leys  and  plains,  the  foil  is  good,  producing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  rich  wines,  oil,  and  fruits ;  fuch  as  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  primes,  citrons,  almonds,  raiiins,  dates,  figs,  chef- 
nuts,  pomegranates,  capers,  pears,  and  peaches  ;  but 
not  a  fufilciency  of  grain,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the- 
negled  of  tillage.  Wheat  and  barley  arc  the  moft^ 
common  grain  ;  the  former  of  which  is  faid  by  fome  to 
be  the  beft  in  Europe.  There  is  not  much  flax,  hemp,, 
oats,  or  hay,  in  Spain  :  but  there  is  plenty  of  honey, 
fait,  fine  wool,  filk,  and  cotton  ;  and,  in  fo.-ve  places,  of 
rice  and  fugar-canes.  Here  alfo  are  abundance  of 
mules,  and,  in  fome  provinces,  of  horfes,  together  with 
deer,  wild- fowl,  and  other  game,  chamois  and  other 
goats,  but  few  horned  cattle.  Wolves  are  almoft  the- 
only  wild  beafts  in  the  country.  'Rhe  herb  kali,  which 
is  iifed  in  making  fait,  foap,  and  glafs,  grows  in  great 
plenty  on  the  fea^ffiore.  The  wild  bulls,  ufed  in  their 
bull- fights,  are  bred  in  Andalufia.  The  feas  about  Spain 
are  weU  ftored  with  fifh;  among  which  is  the  aiiChovy, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  We  may  giiefs  at  the  number  of 
ffieep  here  by  that  of  the  fliepherds,  which  is  faid  to 
be  about  forty  thoufand.  The  ffieep  that  bear  the  fine 
wool  move  regularly,  every  fummer,  from  fouth  to 
north,  along  the  mountains,  which  yield  a  great  variety r 
of  fweet  herbs  and  plants,  and  return  again  towards 
winter .  ^  During  this  progrefs,  large  quantities  of  f ilf 
are  diftributed  among  them,  and  all  poffible  care  is  ta-: 
ken  both  of  their  health  and  fleeces. 

The  chief  i^untains  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  ftretch  Momftaiiiy 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  notimnerais,, 
in  a  dired  line,  for  near  200  miles  :  their  breadth  is, 
income  places,  not  lefs  than  80.  That  called  the  Pic 
de  Midi  is  of  a  prodigious  height.  Over  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  only  about  five  pafTages  out  of  Spain  in¬ 
to  France,  and  thefe  alfo  narrow ;  even  the  valleys  be-f 
tween  the  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  and  loftyr 
woods.  The  other  chains  in  Spain  are  the  Sierra 
d’Occa,  Sierra  Molino,  Sierra  Moreno,  and  Sierra  No- 
vada  or  the  fnowy  mountains.  Near  Gibraltar,  oppo^ 
fitc  to  Mount  Abyla  in  Africa,  ftands  the  celebrated 
Mount  Calpe  :  thefe  were  anciently  called  Hercules" c 
pillars.  The  mountains  yield  great  quantities  of  tim¬ 
ber  for  {hipping,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Ebro  and 
other  rivers  to  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  the 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  they  abound  alfo  v/ith  gold, 
filver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cinnabar,  quickfilver,  alum,  vu 
triol,  copperas,  lapis  calaminaris,  befides  gems,  and 
mineral  waters  both  hot  and  cold.  The  gold  and  filver 
mines  are  not  worked  at  prefent,  but  tbofe  of  iron  are* 

The  negledl  of  the  former  is  owing  partly  to  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  to  the  gold  and  filver* 
imported  from  America.  Befides  the  rivers  Minho, 

Douro,  Tagus,  Monda,  Lima,  and  Guadiana,  mcntioni^ 
ed  in  Portugal,  but  wiiich  have  their  fources  in  Spaing 

the 
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Spain,  the  mod  cor-fiderable  are  the  Ebro,  formerly  3erus, 

^ ^ -  Guadalavier,  anciently  Guadalquiver  or  Bwtist 

149  Sepira,  and  Xucar. 

Religion.  Spaniards  are  zealous  Romanifls.  Nowhere  is 

there  more  pomp,  farce,  and  parade,  in  what  regards 
religion  ;  and  nowhere  lefs  true  Chrlftiaiiity.  Their 
zeal  and  their  fiiperflition  exceed  that  of  any  other  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  country,  uiilefs  perhaps  we  fhould  except 
PortiiP.,al.  Nowhere  did  the  inquifitioii  reign  with  great- 
cr  terror;  there  being  110  fubjc6l  who  was  not  liable  to- 
be  profecuted  by  the  ho/y  ojjicfy  as  it  is  called  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  powers  of  that  tribunal  are  now  greatly  dnr.i- 
niflied  even  in  Spain.  There  are  eight  archbifliops  in 
Spain,  feven  in  Amenca,  and  one  in  Afia  at  Manilla  ; 
each  of  which  has  his  fuflVagan  bifhop?.  The  arch- 
bilhop  of  Toledo  is  primate,  chancellor  of  Cailile,  and, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  privy- counfcllor.  He  is  faid  to 
have  a  revenue  of  igo,ooo1.  Stealing annum,  or  11101  e. 
The  king  nominates  all  archbifhops  and  bifliops ;  and 
hnce  1753  all  fmall  benefices^are  alfo  in  his.  girt.  He 
has  alfo  lately  obtained  a  power  to  tax  ecclefiaflical  pof* 
feffioiis,  according  to  his  pleafure  and  the  exigency  of 
affairs.  Though  the  red  of  the  nation  is  poor,  the 
clergy  are  immenfely  rich,  and  their  revenues  of  all 
kinds  very  great.  Mod  of  the  towns  and  edates 
belong  to  them,  and  are  exempt  from  all  public  bur¬ 
dens;  yet  their  availce  is  infatiable,  efpecially  that  of 
the  Mendicant  friars,  though  they  profefs  poverty. 
Their  commerce,  which  is  free  from  all  duties  and  im- 
pods,  is  alfo  a  rich  fund  to  them.  Though  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  naturally  men  of  wit  and  of  an  elevated  genius, 
yet  little  progrefs  in  the  fcieiices  is  to  be  expefted  from 
them,  while  the  clergy  ufe  their  utmod  efforts  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance,  branding  all  literaiy  refearches  with 
the  name  of  kerefy,  and  inveighing  againd  the  feats  of 
the  mufes  as  the  fcliools  of  hell,  where  the  devil  teaches 
forcery.  There  are  22  univerfities,  and  feveral  acade¬ 
mies,  in  Spain  ;  but  fo  condituted,  and  under  fuch  re- 
ftridions,  that  they  can  never  attain  to  any  meafure  of 
true  learning.  There  are  few  printing-houfes  in-  Spain  ; 
and  mod  ot  the  books  in  that  language  are  publifhed  in 
-CO  other  countries. 

Trade  and  In  regard  to  trade  and  manufadures,  the  Spaniards 
jnanufac-  are  far  from  making  fuch  a  figure  as  might  be  expe61- 
tures.  Mod  of  the  laborious  work  in  their  hufbandry, 

manufaftures,  and  handicrafts,  is  performed  by  the 
French,  efpecially  in  the  two  Cadiles  and  the  midland 
provinces,  the  natives  being  either  too  lazy  or  too  proud 
to  doop  to  fuch  employments.  By  thefe  means,  the 
French  ufually  return  with  large  fortunes^  to  their  own 
country.  'Jlie  chief  maniifadures  of  Spain  are  thofe  of 
'  filk,  wool,  iron,  copper,  and  other  hardwares;  but  thefe 

fall  far  fhort  of  the  flourifhing  condition  to  which  they 
might  be  brought:  hence  a  great  part  of  the  treafures  of 
A-merica  go  to  the  foreign  merchants,  who.fupply  them 
with  goods  for  that  part  of  the  w^orld.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  Spain,  fince  it  hath  had  princes  of  the 
lioufe  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  hath  ,  improved  its 
revenues,  increafed  its  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  ap¬ 
plied  itfelf  more  than  it  did  before  to  iT\anufa<ftures  and 
hufbandry  ;  having  fhaken  off,  in  fome  mealure,  that 
idle  indolent  difpolition  which  rendered  it  fo  contemp¬ 
tible  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  ;  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  will  be  able  to  fiipply  the  wants  of 
their  own  country,  and  thofe  of  America,  in  any  great 


degree.  Spain  Is  extremely  well  fituated  for  trade : 
but  mod  of  its  produce  is  exported  by  foreigners,  ex- 
cept  what  is  carried  to  the  Indies  ;  and  even  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  trade,  they  are  little  better  than  fadfors  to 
the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italians.  Smuggling, 
which  was  formerly  carried  to  a  great  height,  is  now  in 
a  great  meafure  fupprelfed.  Since  the  year  1750,  the 
exportation  of  filvcr  hath  been  allow'ed  on  the  payment 
of  3  per  cent,  Fronv  173;;  almod  to  1756,  the  flotas 
and  galleons  were  d^fcontinued,  and  the- trade  to  Ame¬ 
rica  carried  on  in  regider-fhips,  which  any  merchant 
might  fend,  on  permiflion  obtained  from  the  council  of 
the  Indies:  but  then  the  flotas  and  galleons  were  re- 
dored.  The  Afibgue  fhips  are  tw^o  veffels  which  carry 
quickfilver  on  the  king’s  account  to  Vera  Cruz.  There 
is  a  company  which  has  an  exclufive  grant  for  trading 
to  the  Caraccas  ;  and  another  for  trading  to  Porto  Ri¬ 
co,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  province  of  Guatimala 
and  Hifpaniola;  but  the  Spanifli  part  of  the  lad,  it  is 
faid,  hath  been  lately  ceded  to  the  French-  ^  One  diip, 
and  fometimes  two,  falls  annually  from  Manilla,  in  the 
iffand  of  Imeonia,  one  of  the  Philippines,  for  Acapul¬ 
co  in  Mexico  :  her  cargo,  which  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
vents,  conffds  of  the  principal  commcditics  of  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  return  from  Acapulco  is  for  the 
mod  part  made  in  money,  and  amounts  to  a  vad  fum, 
as  appeared  from  the  treafure  found  on  board  the  Aca¬ 
pulco  fhip  taken  by  Lord  Anfon.  In  return  for  the 
maiiufaftures  fent  to  America,  the  Spaniards  receive 
gold,  filvcr,  cochineal,  indigo,  the  cocoa  or  chocolate 
nut,  logwood  and  other  dyeing  w’oods,  fugar,  tobacco, 
fiiuff,  and  other  produftions  of  that  part  of  the  world; 
fupplying  mod  part  of  Europe  and  Afia  w’ith  the  filver 
which  they  bring  from  thence  in  their  galleons.  In  the 
time  of  the  Moors  and  Goths,  this  kingdom  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  populous.  It  is  faid  to  have  then  contained, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  ;  whereas  now  it 
does  not  contain  above  nine  :  and  this,  among  other 
caufes,  is  owing  to.  the  pride  and  lazineis  of  the  inliaoi- 
tants,  want  of  raanufadurcs  and  good  regulations,  ne- 
g\c€t  of  the  mines  and  agriculture,  the  expulffon  of  the 
Moors,  the  peopling  of  America,  heavy  taxes,  the  great 
number  of  convents,  excelTive  venery,  and  the  conie- 
quent  infecundity  of  both  fexes.  Their  debauchery  and 
derility  are  partly  occafioned  by  their  way  of  living  ; 
for  they  make  great  ufe  of  fplces,  and  drink  a  great 
deal  of  chocolate,  and  drong  wine  mixed  with  brandy. 

The  caiifes  afligned  for  the  want  of  people  in  Spain  will 
account  in  fome  meafure  for  rtr,  poverty ;  notwithdand- 
iiig  it  is  computed  that  it  receives  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  fetting  afide  other  fums,  above  26  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  regiftered  gold  and  filver.  As  mod 
of  the  manu^adlures  that  are  fent  to  America  are^fiir- 
niilrcd  by  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  fo  a 
great  part  of  the  treafure  brought  home  by  the  gal¬ 
leons  is  paid -to  the  merchants  of  thofe  nations.  j 

The  conditution  of  Spain  is  at  prefent  an  abfolute  Conftitu- 
heredltary  monarchy,  where  the  females  inherit  in 
fault  of  the  males.  The  king,  in  his  title,  emimerates  ' 
mod  of  the  provinces  and  particular  parts  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  he  has  been  or  is  poffeffed  of.  In  {peaking  of 
him,  he  is  commonly  called  his  Catholic  Majejiy,  or  the 
Catholic  King.  I'he  hereditary  prince  is  commonly 
dyled  Prince  of  Jfturi^s,  and  the  other  royal  children 
Infants,  The  kings  of  Spain  are  never  crow  ned;  they 
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feem  to  Have  a  power  to  difpofe  of  tHe  c’*o\vn  to  what 
branch  of  the  royal  family  they  pleafe.  For  the  admi- 
niilratioi>  of  the  frovernment  and  of  juftice,  here  are  fe¬ 
ver'd  councils  and  tribunals ;  as  the  junto  or  cabinet- 
council,  the  privy-council,  the  council  of  v/ar,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Callile,  the  council  of  the  inquifition,  the  council 
of  finances,  the  council  of  the  Indies,  tlie  feveu  courts 
of  royal  audiences.  See. 

The  general  hillory  of  Spain  proves  how  great  an 
influence  the  Cortes  had  in  former  times  in  the  motl 
important  affairs  of  government ;  fuch  as  war  or  peace, 
and  the  levying  of  taxes.  Hut  during  a  long  courfe  of 
years  they  have  not  been  affembled,  except  for  the  fake 
of  form  ;  and  the  fovereigns,  without  violence,  or  for¬ 
mally  rejefling  their  intervention,  have  found  means  to 
elude  their  authority.  They  promulgate  from  the  throne 
certain  ordinances  under  the  name  of  Pragmatics,  the 
preambles  of  which  give  us  to  uuderfland,  that  they 
claim  the  fame  authority  as  if  they  had  been  publlflied 
in  the  afl'embly  of  the  Cortes  ;  who  are  never  convo¬ 
ked  but  at  the  acceffion  of  a  new  monarch,  to  admini- 
ller  to  him  an  oath  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to 
fwear  fidelity  to  him.  As  this  event  happened  fo  late¬ 
ly  as  the  month  of  September  1789,  when  the  prefeiit 
king  of  Spain  received  the  homage  of  all  his  fuhjedls  in 
the  church  of  St  Jerome  at  Madrid,  it  may  hot  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  give  an  account  of  the  ufuai  mode  of  al- 
fembliiug  them. 

“On  this  occafion  letters  of  convocation  are  fent  to 
all  the  Grandees ;  to  all  perfons  bearing  titles  of  Caf- 
tile  ;  to  all  tlie  prelates  ;  and  to  every  city  which  has  a 
right  to  fend  deputies  to  the  Cortes.  The  two  firfi 
claifes  reprefent  the  nobility;  the  priefls  fit  in  the  name 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  cities,  which  depute  one  of  their 
magifirates,  reprefent  the  people.’’  Except  on  the 
above-mentioned  occafion,  the  Cortes  of  the  whole 
kingdom  have  been  affembled  but  twice  during  the 
prefent  century,  and  only  once  upon  public  bufinefs,  in 
the  year  1713,  when  Philip  V.  convoked  them  to  give 
their  approbation  to  the  Pragmatic  Samfdion,  which 
changed  the  Order  of  fuccefiion  to  the  throne.  They 
are  Hill  confulted,  for  the  fake  of  form.  In  certain  cafes; 
but  then,  the  members  of  which  they  are  compofed 
correfpond  with  each  other  without  affembling.  At 
their  breaking  up  in  1713,  it  was  regulated,  that  they 
fliould  be  reprefented  by  a  permanent  committee,,  whofe 
office  it  fhoiild  be  to  watch  over  the  ad  mini  ill  at  ion  of 
that  part  o!^  the  taxes  known  by  the  name  of  Millones, 
and  which  had  been  granted  under  Philip  II.  with  the 
formal  coiifent  oF  the  Cortes,  upon  cci  tain  conditions, 
which  the  monarch  fwore  to  obferve.  They  retained 
the  adminiftration  of  tliefe  impofls  until  the  year  171  8, 
when  ca!*diiial  /Vlberoni,  whofe  ardent  and  imperious  ge¬ 
nius  was  irritated  at  fiich  fhackles,  tiansferred  it  to  the 
hands  of  the  fovereign.  From  that  time,  the  afiemblles 
of  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom  have  received  no  more 
cf  the  revenues  of  the  llate  than  is  necelfary  to  pay  the 
falaries  and  defray  the  expeiices  of  the  members.  Thefe 
are  eight  in  number,  and  are  chofeii  in  the  following 
manner  :  All  the  provinces  of  Cafiile  unite  to  nominate 
fix  ;  Catalonia  and  Majorca  appoint  one  ;  and  the  re¬ 
gencies  ofValentia  and  Aragon  ele£l  the  eighth.  Thefe 
deputies  hold  their  places  fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  new<lc£lion  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner.  As  a 
rclidl  of  their  ancient  rights,  they  fiill  retain  the  privi- 
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lege  of  being,  by  virtue  of  their  places,  members  of  the 
council  of  finances,  by  which  the  fovereign  communi-  ^ 
cates  to  the  nation  the  neceffity  of  levying  any  new  tax; 
and  the  approljatiori  they  are  fuopofed  to  give  to  the 
royal  refolution,  is  a  (hadow  of  the  confent  of  the  Cor¬ 
tes,  without  which  taxes  could  not  formerly  be  eitlier 
levied  or  augmented.  Hut  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
feeble  this  rampart  of  liberty  muft  be,  which  is  only 
formed  of  a  fmall  number  of  citizens,  who  pofTefs  but 
little  real  power  ;  are  under  the  controul  of  govern¬ 
ment,  from  which  they  cxpe£l  favours  and  preferments; 
and  who,  after  all,  reprefent  the  moft  numerous  indeed, 
but  leaft  refpeaed,  part  of  the  nation.  The  provinces 
of  Hifcay  and  Navarre,  which  have  affembiies  and  par¬ 
ticular  privileges,  fena  aifo,  on  fome  oecafions,  deputies 
to  the  throne  ;  but  they  do  not  make  a  part  of  the 
body  of^  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  coiifti- 
tueiits  fix  at  pieafure  the  objeCl  and  duration  of  their 
temporary  miffion. 

The  adminilhation  of  Spain  is  divided  into  fix  prin¬ 
cipal  departments.  1  he  minifier  for  forei-^n  affaiis  is 
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m  many  refpedls  the  dirc(fting  minifter,  and  receives,  as 
a  mark  of  diltiiidlion,  the  title  of  fecrctai  y  of  flate.  The 
minifier  of  war  hm  but  a  clrcumfcrlbed  authority.  He 
is  prefident  of  the  council  of  war,  which  is  rather  a  tri¬ 
bunal  than  a  board  of  admiiiiltration  ;  but  the  iiifpcc- 
tois  of  the  infantry,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry,  dragoons^ 
and  provincial  regiments,  draw  up  a  flatement  of  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  corps  of  which  they  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  miniiler  at  war  has  only  to  prefent  the 
niemorials  they  give  in  to  the  king.  The  marine  mi- 
uifter  has  no  afibciates.  The  chiefs  of  the  three  de¬ 
partments  of  Ferrol,  Carthagena,  and  Cadiz,  and  ip- 
fpedors  of  the  marine,  are  named  by  the  king,  on  the 
reprefen.tation  of  the  miniller  ;  but  the  manne  ordi¬ 
nances  prepared  by  him  alone,  require  only  the  fane- 
tion  of  the  king.  The  miiiifter  of  the  finances  fhould 
properly  be  under  the  iiifpcdion  of  the  fupcrintendaiit- 
general  of  that  department ;  but  thefe  two  offices  were 
fome  time  finee  united,  and  will  probably  be  lo  conti¬ 
nued;  for  tfie  reparation  of  them  would  rnultiply,  with^ 
out  neceffity,  the  fprings  of  government ;  and  the  in- 
tercfls  of  the  date  require  that  they  fhould  be  fimplified 
as  much  as  permanent  forms,  thofe  facred  bulwarks  of 
jiiftice  and  property,  will  admit. 

The  higher^  nobility  confift  of  counts,  marquifes, 
and  dukes.  The  grandees,  who  have  precedence  of  all 
others,  next  the  king  and  princes  of  the  b'lood,  are  na¬ 
med  out  of  thefe.  They  have  the  privilege  of  being 
covered  in  the  king’s  y-efence,  who  ftyles  them  in  his 
letters.  lUufirious  ;  and  in  Ipeaking  to  them  or  of  them, 
their  Eminences :  but  there  are  others  befidc  the  gran¬ 
dees  who  are  covered  in  the  king’s  prefence ;  as  cardi¬ 
nals,  nuncios,  archbifhops,  the  grand  prior  of  Callile 
and  the  grand  prior  of  Malta,  the  generals  of  the  orders- 
of  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis,  ambuiradors  of  crowned 
heads,  the  knights  of  the  golden  fieece,  and  of  the 
three  military  orders  of  St  James,  Calatrava,  and  Al¬ 
cantara,  wheu  the  king  affifls  at  their  refpedlive  chap¬ 
ters  in  quality  of  grandmalfer.  No  grandee  can  be  ap* 
prehended  for  any  crime  but  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the 
king ;  and  they  have  many  other  privileges  befides. 
thefe.  The  inferior  nobility  flyle  themfelves  Cavalleros 
and  Hidalgos, 

Of  the  ordei-s  in  Spain,  that  of  the  goklen  fieece  is 
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tKe  principal ;  whicli  wcs  inftitutcd  in 
the  good  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is  common  now  to 
Vlte  kings  of  Spain  und  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  I  'hc  or¬ 
der  of  St  jago  de  Corapodclla  was  inilituted  in  the  year 
1 1 '7^  by  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon,  d'he  order  of 
Calatrava  was  founded  by  Sancho  III.  of  Caflile.  d. he 
order  of  Alcantara  owes  its  inftitution  to  Ferdinand  IT. 
king  of  Leon.  The  three  lad  orders  have  large  com- 
manderies  or  eftates  annexed  to  them.  T  he  mailers  of 
them  were  once  fo  powerful,  that  they  dilpiited  the 
king’s  authority  over  them ;  whereupon  the  king  pro¬ 
cured  thofe  mafterfhips  to  be  conferred  on  himfeU  by 
the  Pope,  that  they  might  no  longer  affume  an  inde¬ 
pendency  of  the  Hate.  1  he  knights  of  tliefe  three  or¬ 
ders  are  efleemcd  noblemen. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  revenues  of  Spain  amounted 
to  32  or  3  3  niillions  oB  livres  ;  but  afterwards  they 
were  fo  reduced,  that  they  did  not  exceed  feven  or 
..eight  millions.  At  prefent,  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
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which  one  dould  be  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  cooking,  and  with  the  fiiperior  art  of  providing  for  ^ 
the  journey  ;  which  implies  a  perfedt  knov/ledge  of  the 
country  though  which  he  is  to  pafs,  that  he  may  fecure 
a  dock  of  wdne,  bread,  and  meat,  in  places  vdicre  thefe 
excel,  and  fucb  a  dock  as  may  be  lufTicient  to  carry  him 
through  the  didridls  in  wjiich  tliefe  are  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  P’or  liimfelf,  his  fervants,  and  his  bnggage,  he 
fhould  purcliafe  three  drong  mules,  able  to  fupport  the 
load  which  is  to  be  put  upon  them.  In  his  baggage  he 
fhould  have  fhects,  a  matrafs,  a  blanket,  and  a  quilt,  a 
table-cl.ith,  knives,  forks,  and  fpoons,  with  a  copper 
veQel  fudicienlly  capacious  to  boil  his  meat.  This  fliould 
be  furiiilhcd  with  a  cover  and  lock.  Each  of^  the  fer- 
vants  fhould  have  a  gun  flung  by  the  fide  of  his  mule. 

“  To  travel  as  an  economid  in  Spain,  a  man  mud  be 
contented  to  take  his  chance  for  conveyance,  and  either 
go  by  the  pod,  wherever  it  is  edablifhed  ;  or  join  with 
officers,  going  to  their  various  ftations;  to  hire  a  coach, 
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eight  millions,  preient,  tne  rcvcnucb  ui  uic  ciuwu  _  in  i.  r 

arifmo  in  Spain  are-computed  at  five  millions  Sterling/;^r  or  quietly  refign  hirafelf  to  a  culaffi,  a  calafine,  a  hoife, 
C  .  r  A _ *  .  'T-T.  _  _ •  o  o  rir'n  TliiR  liitt  IS  the  moit  conve- 
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fi^'Wz/mjbefides  wdiat  arifes  from  America.  1  he  filvermines 
there  are  inexhaudible  ;  and  of  the  produce  of  thefe  a 
fifth  belongs  to  the  king.  The  taxes  in  Spain  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  heavy.  1  he  land  forces  in  time  of  peace, 
are  computed  at  about  80,000  ;  and  in  tune  ot  war, 
mud  be  much  more  numerous,  Their  nav-y  at  piefent 
cannot  be  afeertained. 

The  language  of  this  country,  efpecially  that  fpoken 
in  Cadile,  which  is  by  far  the  pured,  approaches^  the 
neared  to  the  Latin  of  any  language  in  Europe,  mixed 
with  Arabic  words  and  terminations  introduced  by  the 
Moors.  In  fome  provinces,  the  viilgai  tongue  is  a  dia¬ 
led  of  the  old  French,  or  r,atlier  Gafeon,  which  is  little 
underdood  in  the  others.  In  Bifcay,  the  language  is 
faid  to  be  a  dialed  of  the  Gothic  or  Celtic,  and  to  have 
fome  analogy  with  the  Welch  and  Irifh.  As  to  what 
regards  the  charader  ot  the  Spaniards,  they  do  not  want 
either  an  inclination  or  capacity  for  the  feiences ;  but  ^ 
have  hardly  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  true  learn-* 
ing  or  knowledge,  at  lead  in  their  fchools  and  iiniverfi- 
•ties.  They  are  admired  for  their  fecrecy,  condancy, 
ravity,  patience  in  adverfity,  and  loyalty.  TTey  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  true  to.  their  word,  great  enemies  to  ly¬ 
ing,  and  fo  nice  and  jealous  in  point  x>f  honour,  that 
they  wdll  dick  at  nothing  to  wipe  off  any  dain  that  is 
cad  upon  it.  Among  their  vices  and  defeds  are  reck¬ 
oned  their  pride  and  contempt  of  foreigners,  their  indo¬ 
lence,  lazinefs,  lud,  bigotry,  and  credulity  in  believing 
the  feigned  miracles  and  legends  of  their  monks.  They 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  extremely  paffionate,  jealous,  and  viu- 
didive  ;  and  are  noted,  above  any  other  European  na¬ 
tion,  for  defpifing  and  negleding  agriculture,  arts,  and 
manufadures. 

We  will  here  fubjoin  fome  diredions  for  travelling  in 
rt<5lions  for  Spain  by  Mr  Townfeiid,  a  late  refpedable  traveller;  as 
travelllrg.  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  didind  no¬ 

tion  of  the  date  of  that  country  than  he  could  obtain 
from  general  defeription. 

<<  To  travel  commodioufly  in  Spain,  a  man  fhould 
have  a  good  conditution,  two  good  fervants,  letters  of 
credit  for  the  principal'  cities,  and  a  proper  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  bed  families,  both  of  the  native  inhabitants 
and  of  drangers  fettled  in  the  country. 

The  language  will  be  eafily  acquired. 

^  ITis  fervants  fhould  be  a  Spaniard  and  a  Swifs ;  of 
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mule,  or  a  boirico.  This  lad  is  the  mod  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  purpofc  ofxrroffing  the  country,  or  of  wan- 
dering  among  the  mountains.  If  he  is  to  traveife  any 
didrid  infeded  by  banditti,  it  will  be  fafe  for  him  to 
go  by  the  common  carriers,  in  which  cafe  he  wdll  be 
mounted  on  a  good  mule,  and  take  the  place  which 
would  have  been  occupied  by  fome  bale  of  goods.  Any 
one,  who  is  fond  of  botany,  for  fhort  excurfions,  will 
make  choice  of  a  borrico.  This  is  always  to  be  had 
when,  as  in  fome  villages,  neither  horfe  nor  mule  are  to 
be  obtained.  I  have  ufed  this  honourable  appellation 
for  the  mod  patient  of  all  animals,  becaufe  I  would  not 
fhock  the  delicacy  of  a  young  traveller,  by  telling  him, 
at  his  fird  fetting  out,  that  he  may  fometimes  find  him- 
fclf  under  the  neceffity  of  riding  upon  an  afs.  He  mud, 
however,  know,  for  his  confolation,  that  an  afs  does  not 
appear  fo  contemptible  in  Spain  as  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  north. 

‘‘  The  bed  time  for  him  to  begin  this  expedition  is 
in  autumn,  when  he  may  go  by  Bayonne,  Burgos,  Val¬ 
ladolid,  and  Segovia,  hadening  to  the  court  at  St  Ilde- 
fonfo.  Here  he  is  to  procure  letters  for  the  chief  cities 
in  Spain.  On  thefe  will  depend  the  whole  pleafure  of 
his  excurlion.  During  the  winter  he  may  fee  all  the 
fouth  of  Spain,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Carthagena,  Murcia,  Alicant, 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  Returning  by  Zaragoza  to 
Aranjuez  in  the  fpring,  he  may  follow  the  Merino  flock 
to  the  mountains  of  the  north,  whild  the  country,  on 
which  he  has  turned  his  back,  is  rendered  unfit  for  tra¬ 
velling,  by  the  diffolving  heats,  by  want  of  provifions, 
and  by  malignant  fevers.  ThisTeafon  will  be  bed  em¬ 
ployed  in  Galicia,  the  Adurias,  and  the  provinces  of 
Bifcay,  taking  Salamanca  and  Leon  in  the  way..” 

Ne-7v  Spain.  See  Mexico. 

SPALATRO,  or  Spala^tto,  a  rich,  populous,  and 
diong  town  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  capital  of  Ve¬ 
netian  Dalmatia,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an  archbi- 
fliop’s  fee.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Diocle- 
fian,  of  which  the  late  Mr  Robert  Adam  publiflicd  in 
1764  a  fplendid  account,  enriched  with  71  folio  plates. 
In  1 784,  Spalatro  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the  plague. 
It  is  drong  by  fituation,  being  built  on  a  peninfula,  wliich 
is  joined  to  Terra  Fiima  by  a  neck  of  land  half  a  mile 
It  is  feated  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  2  c  mllea 
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feuth-eall  of  Sebenico,  and  102  north-weft  of  Ragufa. 
E.  I^ong.  17,  31*.  N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

SPAN,  a  meafure  taktn  from  the  fpace  between  the 
thumb  and  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  when  both  are 
flretched  out.  The  fpan  is  eftimated  at  three  hand’s 
breadths  or  nine  inches. 

SPANDRELL,  the  folid  work  on  each  haunch  of 
an  arch,  to  keep  it  from  fpreading. 

SPANHEIM  (Ezekiel),  a  learned  writer  in  the 
17th  century,  was  bora  at  Geneva  in  1629;  and 
in  1642  went  to  Leyden  to  fludy.  Here  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  to  great  advantage  ;  and  his  reputation 
fpreading,  Charles  Louis  tle<Elor  palatine  fent  for  him 
to  be  tutor  to  his  only  fon.  This  taflc  our  author  dif- 
charged  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  the  eledor  ;  by 
whom  he  was  alfo  employed  in  divers  negotiations  at 
foreign  courts.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1680  fent  him 
envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  and  foon 
after  made  him  a  miniller  of  ftate.  After  the  peace  of 
Ryfwic,  he  was  again  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  France, 
where  he  continued  from  the  year  1697  to  1702.  The 
ele<ftor  of  Brandenburg  having  during  that  interval  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  of  Prt^a^  conferred  on  him  the 
title  and  dignity  of  a  baronr  In  1702  he  left  France  ; 
and  went  ambaffador  to  England,  where  he  had  been 
feveral  times.  Here  he  died  in  1710,  aged  81  years. 
It  is  furprifing,  that  in  difeharging  the  duties  of  a  pub- 
lie  miniller  with  fo  much  exaftnefs,  and  amidll  fo  ma¬ 
ny  different  journeys,  he  could  find  time  enough  to 
write  the  feveral  books  publifhed  by  him.  It  may  be 
Lid  of  him,  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  negotiations 
like  a  perfon  who  had  nothing  elfe  in'  hit  thought!  ; 
and  that  he  wrote  like  a  man  who  had  fpent  his  whole 
time  in  his  fludy.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 

I .  De  prajlantia  et  ufu  numtfmatum  antiqmrvm;  the  beft 
edition  of  which  is  in  two  volumes  folio.  2.  Several 
letters  or  differ tations  on  fcarce  and  curious  medals.  3. 
^  preface  and  notes  to  the  edition  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian’s  works,  printed  at  Lcipfic  in  1 696,  foho. 

SPANIEL,  in  zoology.  See  Can  is. 

SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  thofe  earths 
which  break  eafily  into  rhomboldal,  cubical,  or  lamina¬ 
ted  fragments  with  polilhed  furfaces.  As  the  term 
Spar  is  thus  applied  to  Hones  of  different  kinds,  without 
any  regard  to  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
polcd,  fome  additional  term  muff  be  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
conftituent  parts  as  well  as  the  figure  ;  for  inftance,  cal¬ 
careous  fpar,  gypfeout  fpar,  &c.  The  fpai*8  found  in 
Br  itain  and  Ireland  are  of  four  different  fpecles;  opaque, 
refrading,  diaphanous,  and  ftalaaitical.  i.  The  opaque 
fpar  is  rhomboidal,  hexangular,  and  triangular,  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  and  is  found  in  mines  in  Wales,  Derby- 
Lire,  &c.  and  at  Ovens  near  Cork.  2.  The  refraining 
fpar  is  rhornboidal,  ffiows  objefts  feen  through  it  doubl^ 
and  fometimes  8,  12,  or  16  images  at  once.  It  ig 
frequent  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derby  (hire,  Yorkfhire, 
<5cc.  3,  Diaphanous  fpar  is  rhomboidal,  triangular, 

hexangular,  pyramidal  or  columnar;  and  is  found  in 
mines,  quarries,  and  caverns,  in  many  different  places. 
4.  Stalaftitical  fpar.  Icicle  or  drop.ftone,  is  formed  by 
the  running  or  dropping  of  water,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  calcareous  earth.  It  is  opaque,  generally 

laminated,  but  from  accidentalcircumflancesaffumes  va- 
Voi.XVII.  PartIL 
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rious  forms.  It  occurs  at  Knareftorough  in  Yorklhire, 
and  at  Ovens  near  Cork. 

A  nevv  fpecles  of  fpar  has  lately  been  found  in  the  1 
Eaft  Indies,  which,  from  its  extreme  hardnefs,  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  a  diamond,  is  called  adamantine  fpar.  It 
was  difeovered  by  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh  to  be  a  dl- 
ftlndl  fpecies.  Happening  one  day  to  vifit  a  lapidary, 
it  was  fhown  to  him  among  other  fpecimens  as  a  ftone 
that  was  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  poliffilng  gems,  and 
grinding  other  hard  fubftances.  Dr  Black  immediately 
iinglcd  out  a  fpeclmen  which  he  fent  to  Mr  Greville, 
who  requefted  M.  Klaproth  to  analyze  it* 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpar;  one  of  them 
comes  from  China,  and  cryilallizes  in  hexagonal  prifmS 
without  pyramids,  the  length  of  the  fides  varying  from 
fix  to  twelve  lines ;  their  breadth  being  about  nine,  of 
a  grey  colour  with  different  fhade*.  Though  the  en¬ 
tire  pieces  are  opaque,  the  thin  lamlnse  are  traiifparent, 
and  when  broken,  its  furface  appears  ffightly  ftriated. 
Its  cryftals  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  and  ftrongly 
adhering  cruft,  compofed  of  fcalcs  of  filvery  mica,  mixed 
with  particles  of  red  feld-fpar.  Sometimes  the  furface 
has  martial  pyrites  or  yellow  fulphuret  of  iron  adhering 
to  it.  Its  hardnefs  is  fo  great,  that  it  not  only  cuU 
glafs  as  eafily  as  the  diamond,  but  even  Lratches  rock- 
cryftal  and  other  very  hard  ftones.  Its  Ipecific  gravity 
is  to  that  of  water  as  37^®  1000.  Sometimes  it 

contains  cryftalllzed  grains  of  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  the  ftone  when  pulveri¬ 
zed  by  means  of  the  loadftone. 

The  other  kind  found  in  Hindoftan  is  of  a  whiter  co- 
lour,  and  of  a  more  laminated  texture  than  the  formers 
the  grains  of  iron  contained  in  it  are  likewife  of  a  fmal- 
ler  fize  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  they  are  not  diffufed 
through  its  fubftance,  but  only  adhere  to  its  furface. 

This  fpar  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyze.  To  d® 
fo,  M.  Klaproth  was  obliged  to  melt  it  no  lefs  than  12 
times  with  15  parts  of  foda  or  mineral  alkali,  in  a  filvcf 
crucible  ;  the  heat  being  each  time  continued  for  five 
hours  as  ftrong  as  the  crucible  could  bear.  After  each 
fufion  the  mafs  was  foftened  by  boiling  dlftilled  wa- 
ter,  filtering  and  precipitating  by  acids  the  (mall  quan- 
tity  of  earth  which  the  alkali  had  diffolved  ;  and  laftly, 
that  portion  which  had  not  been  decompofed  was  di- 
gefted  at  different  times  with  concentrated  and  boiling 
acids.  By  this  tedious  procefs  he  at  length  found, 
that  the  fpar  confifted  of  alumlrie  and  another  kind  of 
earth,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  i,  the  nature  of  which 
18  not  underftood.  It  is  not  filiceous  earth,  as  it  does 
not  combine  with  fixed  alkalis  in'  a  melting  heat ;  and 
for  want  of  opportunities  to  make  a  fufficient  number 
of  experiments,  our  author  was  Unable  to  determine 
whether  it  be  a  fixth  fimple  earth,  or  a  compofitloii  of 
two  or  more  earths  which  he  was  not  able  to  feparat^. 

From  a  letter  of  M.  Morveau  to  Mr  Crell,  it*  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  ftone  is  alfo  found  in  France.  A  fmali 
bit  of  this  was  tried  by  him  in  prefence  of  Mr  Wedge- 
wood,  and  he  found  that  its  fpecific  gravity  was  fuperior 
to  the  fpar  of  China,  being  no  lefs  than  4.1803,  and 
the  true  adamantine  fpar  of  China  gave  3.8222. 

SPARGANiUM,  buk-reed,  in  botany  ;  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  moncecta,  and  to  the 
order  of  triandria ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged 
under  the  3d  order,  Calamaria,  The  amentum  of  the 
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male  flower  Is  roundifli,  the  calyx  Is  triphyllous,  and  place, 
there  Is  no  corolla.  The  amentum  of  the  female  flower 
refembles  tliat  of  the  male.  The  ftig^ma  Is  bifid  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  dry  berry  containing'  one  feed.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  the  eredf  urn  and  natans,  both  of  them  natives  of 
Great 'Britain  and  Ireland.  ^ EreBum,  great  bur- 
reed,  has  a  llcm  two  or  three  feet  high,  eredf,  firm  and 
branched  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  triangular,  the  upper 
ones  plain.  The  male  heads  are  much  fmaller  than  the 
female.  This  fpecies  flowers  in  July,  and  is  frequent 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  and  near  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ters.  2.  The  Natans,  floating  or  little  bur-reed,  has  a 
ilalk  about  two  feet  long.  The  leaves  float,  aie  about 
a  foot  lomr,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bafe,  and 
one-eighth  in  the  middle,  and  end  in  a  point.  The  male 
fphee rules  are  generally  three,  and  all  fefllle  ;  the  female 
aie  commonly  three,  the  two  lower  being  fiipported  on 
peduncles,  the  uppermofl:  feffile.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  grows  in  pools  and  lakes,  but  is  rare. 

SPARMANNIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  oi polyandrla,  and  to  the  order  of 
tnonogynia.  The  corolla  confiflis  of  four  petals,  and  is 
bent  back;  the  ne6>aria  are  numerous,  andfwell  a  little; 
the  calyx  is  quadriphyllous ;  the  capfule  is  an gulatedy 
quinquelocular  and  echinated.  There  is  only  oae  fpe¬ 
cies,  the  Afrtcana. 

SPARROW,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringillav 
SpjRkow-Nawk,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco* 

Spa RROjr ’Grafs*  See  Asparagus. 

SPARRY-acid.  See  i^i:uoA-u^W^,.and  Chemistry- 
Jndex, 

SPARTA,  or  LACEDJPMONy.  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  Laconia  in  Greece,  an  ancient  and  moll  re¬ 
nowned  Hate,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  in  all 
ages  celebrated  for  the  lingularity  of  their  laws  and  cha- 
The  hiftory  hiftory  of  Sparta  for  many  ages  is  entirely 

ef  Sparta  ^  fabulous;  and  the  authentic  accounts  commence  only  with 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  who  flourifhed  about 
870  B.  C.  See  the  article  Lycurgus. 

After  hls  death,  the  firll  important  tranfa^lion  which 
v/e  find  mentioned  in  the  Spartan  hillory  is  the  Melfe- 
nian  war,  which  commenced  in  the  year  752  B.  C.  and 
ended  in  the  total  redudlon  of  the  Meflenian  territory, 
as  related  under  the  article  Messenia.  During  this 
period,  according  to  fome  authors,  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  government  of  Sparta.  This  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  ephori,  which  is  afcrlbed  to  one  of  the  kings 
named  Theopompus*  This  man  perceiving  that  there 
was  a  necelTity  for  leaving  magllirates  to  execute  the 
laws,  when  the  kings  were  obliged  to  be  in  the  field, 
appointed  the  magllirates  above  mentioned,  who  after¬ 
wards  made  lb  great  a  figure  in  the  Hate  (fee  Ephori). 

One  great  privilege  of  the  ephori  was,  that  they  did 
not  rife  up  at  the  prefence  of  the  kings,  as  all  other  ma- 
giUrates  did  :  another  was,  that  if  the  kings  offended 
agalnll  the  laws,  the  ephori  took  cognizance  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  and  Inflidled  a  fuitable  punifhment.  From  the 
firll  eleblion  of  the  ephori,  the  year  was  denominated, 
as  at  Athens,  from  the  firll  ele£lion  of  the  archons. 

The  conqueft  of  Mefienla  gave  Sparta  the  fuperlority 
©ver  the  re  11  of  the  Hates,  excepting  only  that  of  Athens, 
which  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  a  very  trouble- 
fome  rival ;  hiit  the  contefts  between  thefe  two  rival 
ilates  have  been  fo  fully  related  under  the  article  Ax- 
xiCA;  that  nothing  more  isrequlfite  to  be  added Jn  the 
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■In  the  time  of  the  Perfian  war,  Leonidas  the  Sparfaj 
Spartan  king  dillinguifhed  himfelt  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  become  the  admiration  not  only  of  that  but  of  every 
fucceeding  age.  It  being  refolved  in  a  general  council  undertakei 
to  defend  the  llraits  of  Thermopylae  againll  the  Per-  to  defend 
fians,  7000^  foot  were  put  under  the  command  of  Leo-^^^ 
nidas  ;  of  whom,  however,  only  3^  0  were  Spartans. 

Leonidas  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  defend  the  palsr-ainft  the 
againll  fuch  multitudes  as  the  Perfian  king  commanded;  l^eifianf. 
and  therefore  privately  told  his  friends,  that  his  defign^  See  Ana* 
was  to  devote  himfelf  to  death  for  hls  country. 

Xerxes  advancing  near  the  flraits,  was  llrangely  fur-yol  i.  ’ 
pilfed  to  find  that  the  Greeks  were  refolved  to  difputep.  468. 
hls  paflage  ;  for  he  had  always  flattered  himfelf,  that  on 
his  approach  they  would  betake  themfclves  to  flighty 
and  not  attempt  to  oppofe  his  innumerable  forces. 

However,  Xerxes  llill  entertaining  fome  hopes  of  their 
flight,  waited  four  days  without  undertaking  any  thing, 
on  purpofe  to  give  them  time  to  retreat.  During  this 
time,  he  iifed  his  iitmoll  endeavours  to  gain  and  corrupt 
Leonidas,  promlfing  to  make  him  mailer  of  all  Greece 
if  he  would  come  over  to  his  Interell.  Hls  offers  being 
rejedled  with  contempt  and  indignation,  the  king  order¬ 
ed  him  by  an  herald  to  deliver  up  hls  arms.  Leonidas, 
in  a  llyle  and  with  a  fpirit  truly  laconical,  anfwered, 

^  Come  thyfelf,  and  take  them.’^  Xerxes,  at  this  re¬ 
ply,  tranfported  with  rage,  commanded  the  Medes  and  ^ 
Cilfians  to  march  againll  them,  take  them  all  alive,  and'phe  Per-  * 
bring  them  to  him  in  fetters.  The  Medes,  not  able  to  flans  repul- 
Hand  the  Ihock  of  the  Greeks,  foon  betook  tbemfelvesf^^  , 
to  flight :  and  in  tlieir  room  Hydarnes  was  ordered 
advance  with  that  body  which  was  called  Immortal,  and 
confilled  of  10,000  chofen  men  ;  but  when  thefe  came 
to  clofe  with  the  Greeks,  they  fucceeded  no  better  than 
the  Medes  and  Cilfians,  being  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  flaughter.  The  next  day  the  Perfians,  refleCling 
on  the  Imall  number  of  their  enemies,  and  fuppoling  fo’ 
many  of  them  to  be  wounded  that  they  could  not  poB 
fibly  maintain  a  fecond  fight,  refolved  to  make  another 
attempt ;  but  could  not  by  any  efforts  make  the  Greeks 
give  way  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  themfelves  put 
to  a  lhameful  flight.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  exert¬ 
ed  itfelf  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  fo  extraordinary, 
that  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have  three  times  leaped  from  his 
throne,  apprehending  the  entire  dellruClion  of  his  army. 

Xerxes  having  loll  all  hopes  of  forcing  hls  way 
through  troops  that  were  determined  to  conquer  or 
die,  was  extremely  perplexed  and  doubtful  what  mea«  ^ 
fures  he  fhould  take  in  this  poltnre  of  affairs;  when  one  They  are 
Epialtes,  in  expeClation  of  a  great  reward,  camejto  hirri, 
and  difeovered  a  fecret  paffage  to  the  top  of  the 
which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  Spartan  forces,  furround 
The  king  Immediately  ordered  Hydarnes  thither  with  the  Grteli* 
his  felea  body  of  10,000  Ferfians ;  who  marching  all 
Bight,  arrived  at  break  of  day,  and  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  that  advantageous  poll.  The  Phocaeans,  who  defend- 
ed  this  pafs,  being  overpowered  by  the  enemy’s  num¬ 
bers,  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  veiy  top  of  the 
mountain,  prepared  to  die  gallantly.  But  Hydarnes 
negkaing  to  purfue  them,  marched  down  the  mountain 
with  all  pofiible  expedition,  in  order  to  attack  thofe 
who  defended  the  llraits  in  the  rear.  Leonidas  being 
now  apprifed  that  it  was  irapoffible  to  bear  up  againll 
the  enemy,  obliged  the  reft  of  his  allies  to  retire  :  but 
he  ftaid  himfelf;  with  tbe  Thefpkns;  Thebaus,  and  300 
r  Lace. 
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Lacedemonians,  all  refolded  to  die  with  their  leader ; 

^  who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Sparta  Ihould 
be  deftroyed  or  the  king  lofe  his  life,  determined  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  hefitation  to  facrihce  himfelf  for  liis  coun¬ 
try.  The  Thebans  Indeed  remained  ao:ainft  their  incli¬ 
nation,  being  detained  by  I.eonidas  L  hoflafres ;  for 
they  were  fufpeaed  to  favour  the  Perfians.  The  Thd^ 
plans,  with  their  leader  Demophilus,  could  not  by  any 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  Leonidas  and  the 
Spartans.  IV  augur  Meglftias,  who  had- foretold  the 
event  of  this  enterprize,  being  preffed  by  Leonidas  to 
retire,  fent  home  his  only  fon  ;  but  remained  himfelf, 
and  died  by  Leonidas.  Thofe  who  {laid  did  not  feed 
themfelves  with  any  hopes  of  conquering  or  efcapincr, 
but  looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  graves;  and  when 
Leonidas,  exhorting  them  to  take  fome  nourilhment, 
laid,  that  they  fhould  all  fup  together  with  PJuto,  v^ith 
one  accord  they  fet  up  a  fhout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had 
been  invited  to  a  banquet. 

Xerxes,  after  pouring  out  a  libation  at  the  rifing  of 
the  lun,  began  to  move  with  the  whole  body  of  his  ar- 
my,  as  he  had  been  advifed  by  Epialtes.  Upon  their 
approach,  Leonidas  advanced  to  the  broadeft  part  of 
the  paflage,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  fuch  undaunt¬ 
ed  courage  and  refolution,  that  the  Perfian  officers  were 
obliged  to  Hand  behind  the  divifions  they  commanded, 
m  order  to  prevent  the  flight  of  their  men.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  enemy  falling  into  the  fea,  were  drowned  ; 
others  were  trampled  under  foot  by  their  own  men,  and 
a  great  many  killed  by  the  Greeks;  who  knowing  they 
could  not  avoid  death  upon  the  arrival  of  thofe  who 
were  advancing  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts.  In  this  adion  fell  the  brave  Leonidas; 
which  Abrocomes  and  Ilyperanthes,  two  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  Xerxes,  obferving,  advanced  with  irreat  refolu¬ 
tion  to  feize  his  body,  and  carry  it  in  triumph’  to  Xerxes. 
But  the  l.acedemonians,  more  eager  to  defend  it  than 
their  own  lives,  repulfed  the  enemy  four  times,  killed 
both  the  brothers  of  Xerxes,  with  many  other  command- 
ers  of  difclndlion,  and  refeued  the  body  of  their  beloved 
general  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  army  that  was  led  by  the  treacherous  Epialtes, 
advancing  to  attack  their  rear,  they  retired  to  the  nar- 
rowed  place  of  the  paflage,  and  drawing  all  too  ether 
except  the  1  hebans,  pofted  themfelves  on  a  rifing  ground, 
in  this  place  they  made  head  againft  the  Perlfans,  who 
poured  in  upon  them  on  all  i'ldes,  till  at  length,  not 
vanquiflied,  but  oppreffed  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
they  all  fell,  except  one  who  efcaped  to  Spaita,  where 
he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country  ; 
but  afterwards  made  a  glorious  reparation  in  the  battle 
of  Platata,  where  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner.  Some  time  after,  a  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  was  ereded  at  Thermopyl*,  in  honour  of  thofe 
brave  defenders  of  Greece,  with  tv/o  inferiptions ;  the 
one  general,  and  relaiing  to  all  thofe  who  died  on  this 
otcahon,  importing,  that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnefus, 
to  the  number  only  of  40C0,  made  head  againft  the  Per- 
lian  array ,  confifting  of  3,000,000.  7'iie-  other  related 
to  the  Spartans  in  particular,  and  was  compofed  liy  the 
poet  Simonides,  to  th-s  purport.;  »  Go,  paffenger,  and 
acquaint  the  Spartans  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to 
their  jufl  commands.”  At  thofe  tombs  a  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  was  year  y  pronounced  in  honour  of  the  dead  he- 
roes,  and  public  games  performed  with  great  folemnity, 


Sparta. 
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wherein  none  but  the  Lacedemonians  and  Thefpians 
had  any  fhare,  to  fliow  that  they  alone  were  concerned  ■  y— narf 
in  the  glorious  defence  of  Thermooylie.  5 

At  the  end  of  the  J^th  Olympiad,  a  mofl  dreadful  A  dreadful 
earthquake  happened  at  Sparta,  in  which,  according  to  ‘^^''thquake 
Diodorus,  20,000  peifons  loft  their  lives  ;  and  Plutarch ‘*^““** 
teUs  us,  that  only  Hve  h'oufes  were  left  Handing  in  the 
whole  city.  On  this  occafion  the  Helotes  or  flaves, 
whom  the  Spartans  had  all  along  treated  with  the  uf 
nwft  cruelty,  attempted  to  revenge  themfelves,  bv  ta- 
king  up  arms,  and  marching  diiedly  to  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  at  once  thofe  who  had  efca- 
ped  fiom  the  earthqualie.  But  in  this  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  prudence  of  the  Spartan  king  Archida- 
mus  ;  for  he,  obferving  that  the  citizens  were  more  de- 


liious  of  prefervini^  their  eflfeas  than  taking  care  of 


their  own  lives,  caufed  an  alarm  to  be  founded,  as  if  he 
had  known  that  an  enemy  was  at  hand.  On  this  the 
citizens  armed  themfelves  in  hafte  with  fiich  weapons 
as  they  could  come  at ;  and  having  marched  a  little 
way  from  the  city,  met  the  Helotes,  whom  they  foon 
compelled  to  retire.  The  latter,  hovyever,  knowing  War  wiili 
that  they  had  now  no  mercy  to  exped  from  thofe  who  the  Hela- 
had  already  treated  them  with  fiich  cruelty,  rtlolved  to‘«*‘ 
aefend  themfelves  to  the  laft.  Having  therefore  feized 
a  fea-port  town  in  Meffenia,  they  from  thence  made 
luch  incurfions  into  the  Spartan  territories,  that  they 
compelled  thofe  imperious  mafters  to  afk  affiftance  from 
tlie  Athenians.  This  was  immediately  granted  •  but 
when  the  Spartans  faw  that  the  flcill  of  the  Athenians 
m  befmging  towns  was  much  greater  than  their  own, 
they  became  jealous,  and  difmifled  their  allies,  telling 
them,  that  they  had  now  no  farther  occafion  for  their 
lervices.  On  this  the  Athenians  left  them  in  difgull  5 
and  as  the  Helotes  and  Meffenlans  did  not  choofe  to 
engagement  with  a  Spartan  army  in  the 
field,  but  took  llielter  in  their  fortified  places,  the  war 
was  protraded  for  ten  years  and  upwards.  At  laft  the 
Helotes  were  reduced  to  their  former  milery;  and  the 
Meffenians  were  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnefus,  on  pain 
of  being  made  flaves  alfo.  Thefe  poor  people  were 
then  rKCived  by  the  Athenians,  who  granted  them 
Naiipadus  for  their  relidence,  and  afterwards  brought 
them  back  to  a  part  of  their  own  country,  from  whence 
in  tne  courfe  of  the  Pelopomielian  war  they  had  driven 
the  Spartans. 

Ill  the  year  431  B.  C.  the  Peloponnefkn  war  com- With* ths 
menced  ;  of  which  a  fuU  account  has  been  given  under  Athenians 
the  article  Attica,  iP  i  16-165.  It  ended  moll  un-J"'* 
fortunately  for  the  Athenians  ;  their  city  being  taken ^ 
and  ffifmantled,  as  related  in  tiie  article  above-mention, 
e...  Ihiis  were  the  Spartans  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch 
or  glory ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Agefilaus,  they  feemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  fubverting  the  Perfian  empire,  as 
related  under  the  article  Persia,  tP  34.  But  h.“'>etheic 
good  fortune  and  their  views  of  empire  were  fuddenly 
checked.  Agefilaus  had  cairied  011  the  war  In  Afia 
with  the  greateft  fuceefs  ;  and  as  he  would  hea-lcu  to 
iw  terras  of  accommodation,  a  Perfian  governor  named 
I  ttbraujas,  having  full  attempted  i.n  vain  to  bribe  the 

king,  dilpatchcd  Timocrates  the  Rhodian  with  ;d  ta¬ 
lents  into  Greece,  in  order  to  try  whelhtr  he  could 


a,  . ,  '  . r  wiiti-iicr  lie  coma 

there  meet  with  any  perfoms  lei's  Incorruptible  than  the 
Spartan  monarch.  'Phis  agent  found  many  who  incH- 
ned  to  accf-nt  ,  Z. 


,  nirtijy  WHO  incil'* 

ned  to  accqn  his  offers ;  particularly  in  ilicbes,  Co^ 
4  ^  ^  rinth* 
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rintli  and  Aiyos.  By  diilributtn.!:^  tKc  money  in  a  pro-  of  the  Spartan  army  In  vain.  At  Tea  they  were  dc-  ^  Sparti, 
per  manner,  he  inflamed  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  three  feated  by  I'imotheus  the  fon  of  Conon  ;  and  by^  land 
^  ^  ^  j  .r  ^11  M'Ko  i-ije  battle  of  Leudlra  put  an  end  to  the  fuperlority 

which  Sparta  had  held  over  Greece  for  near  500  years,  of  Sparta 


L,tj  'le  inflamed  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  three 

cities  againft  the  Spartans  ;  and  of  all  others  the  [Phe- 
bans  came  into  his  terms  with  the  greateft  leadiiiefs. 


TO 

peace  of 


Sparta* 


A  gei  eral 

conibina-  oaiis  . .  . 

tion  againft  They  faw  that  their  antagonifts  would  not  01  their  ovvn 
Si-aita.  accord  break  with  any  of  the  l^tes  of  Greece,  and  did 
not  choofe  to  begin  the  war  themfelves,  becaufc  the 
chiefs  of  the  Periian  fadion  were  unwilling  to  -be  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  event.  Tor  this  reafon  they  petfna- 
ded  the  Locrians  to  invade  a  fmall  diftria  which  lay  in 
dilpute  betwixt  the  Phocians  and  themfelves.  On  this 
the  Phoeians  invaded  I^ociis;  the  I^ocrians  applied  to 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Phocians  to  the  Spartans.  _  The 
latter  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  breaking  with  the 
Thebans ;  but  met  with  a  much  warmer  reception  than 
they  expeaed.  Their  old  general  Lyfander,  who  had 
reduced  Athens,  was  defeated  and  killed,  with  the  lofs 
of  1000  men  :  on  which  difafter  Agefilaus  was  recalled, 
and  obliged  to  relinquifli  all  hopes  of  conquering  the 
Perfians.  His  return  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war 
fo  much,  that  all  the  ftates  began  to  grow  weary  of  a 
conteft  from  which  nobody  derived  any  advantage  ex- 
of  cept  the  king  of  PerCa.  In  a  ftiort  time  a  treaty  was 
Antalcidas.  concluded,  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the/eare 
of  Jntalcidai.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  highly 
«  See  Ptr-  difadvantageous  and  dilhonourable  tg  the  Greeks^;  tor 
/ia,n°3'j.  even  the  Spartans,  though  fuccefsful  m  Oreece,  had 
loft  a  great  battle  at  fea  with  the  Perlian  fleet  under 
Conon  the  Athenian,  which  entirely  broke  tneir  power 

in  .Alla.  ...  .  *  f  Ti 

By  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  government  of  15ce- 

Otia  was  taken  from  the  Thebans,  which  they  had  for 
a  long  time  enjoyed  ;  and  by  this  they  vvem  fo  much 
provoked,  that  at  firft  they  abfolutely  refuted  to  accede 
io  the  treaty  ;  but  as  Agefilaus  made  great  preparations 
11  to  invade  them,  they  thought  proper  at  laft  to  comply. 
Hoftilities  However,  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  war  commenced, 
recommen- threatened  the  total  fubverfion  of  the  Spartan 
ftate.  As,  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  king  of 
Petfia  had  in  a  manner  guaranteed  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece  to  Sparta,  this  republic  very  foon  began  to  ex- 
ercife  its  power  to  the  utmoft  extent.  The  Mantmeans 
were  the  Lft  who  felt  the  weight  of  their  refentment, 
although  they  had  been  their  allies  and  confederate^ 
In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  making  war  againft 
them,  they  commanded  them  to  quit  their  city,  mid  to 
retire  into  five  old  villages  which,  they  faid,  had  ferved 
their  forefathers,  and  where  they  would  live  in  peace 
themfelves,  and  give  no  umbrage  to  their  neighbours. 
This  being  refufed,  an  army  was  fent  againft  them  to 
befiege  their  city.  The  fiege  was  continued  through 
the  fummer  with  very  little  fuccefs  on  the  jpart  of  the 
Spartans  ;  but  having  during  the  winter  feafon  dammed 
up  the  river  on  which  the  city  Hood,  the  water  rofe  to 
filch  an  height,  as  cither  to  overflow  or  throw  down 
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After  this  dreadful  defeat,  the  Spartans  had  occafion  hroken* 
to  exert  all  their  courage  and  refolution.  The  women 
and  nearefl  relations  of  thofe  who  were  killed  is  battle, 
inftead  of  fpending  their  time  in  lamentations,  fhook 
each  other  by  the  hand,  while  the  relations  of  thofe 
who  had  efeaped  from  the  battle  hid  themfelves  among 
the  women ;  or  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  abroad,  they 
appeared  in  tattered  clothes,  with  their  arms  folded,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  law  among 
the  Spartans,  that  fuch  as  fled  from  battle  fhould  be  de¬ 
graded  from  their  honours,  fhould  be  conftrained  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  garments  patched  with  divers  colours,  to  wear 
their  beards  half-fhaved,  and  to  fufFer  any  to  beat  them 
who  pleafed,  without  refiftance.  At  prefent,  however, 
this  law  was  difpenfed  with  ;  and  Agefilaus  by  his  pru¬ 
dent  conduct  kept  up  the  fpirlts  of  the  people,  at  the 
fame  time  that  by  his  fleill  in  military  affairs  he  checked 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  Yet,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Epaminondas  the  Theban  general,  the  war  went  on 
greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Spartans;  but  he  be¬ 
ing  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  all  parties  became 
quickly  defirous  of  peace.  Agefilaus  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  ;  and  with  him,  we  may  fay,  perifhed  the  glory  of 
Sparta.  Soon  after  this  all  the  ftates  of  Greece  fell 
under  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the 
Spartans,  as  well  as  the  reft,  having  become  corrupt, 
and  loft  their  martial  fpirit,  became  a  prey  to  dnmeftic 
tyrants,  and  to  foreign  invaders.  'I'hey  maintained 
their  ground,  however,  wdth  great  refolution  againft  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  ;  w’hom  they  repul- 
fed  for  three  days  fncceflively,  though  not  without  af- 
fiftance  from  one  of  the  captains  of  Antigonus.  Soon 
after  this  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  named  Jgisy  per¬ 
ceiving  the  univerfal  degeneracy  that  had  taken  place, 
made  an  attempt  to  reftore  the  laws  and  difeipline  of 
Lycurgus,  by  which  he  fuppofed  the  ftate  would  be  re- 
ftored  to  its  former  glory.  But  though  at  firft  he  met  Ajgis  and 
with  fome  appearance  of  fuccefs,  he^  was  in  a  fhort  time 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  ephori  as  a  traitor  to 
country.  Cleomenes,  however,  who  afeended  the  throne  j;, 
in  216  B.  C.  accompliftied  the  reformation  which  Agis 
had  attempted  in  vain.  He  fiippreffed  the  ephori ;  can¬ 
celled  all  debts ;  divided  the  lands  equally,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  put  an  end  to  the 
luxury  which  prevailed  among  the  citizens.  But  at  laft 
he  was  overborne  by  the  number  of  enemies  which  fur- 
rounded  him  ;  and  being  defeated  in  battle  by  Antf- 
gonus,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  With  him  periftied  every  hope  of  retrieving  the 
affairs  of  Sparta  :  the  city  for  the  prefen^fell  into  the 
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old  villages.  The  Spartan  vengeance  fell  next  on  the 
Phliafians  and  Olynthians,  whom  they  forced  to  come 
into  fuch  meafures  as  they  thought  proper.  ^  After  this 
they  fell  on  the  Thebans ;  and,  by  attempting  to  feize 
on  the  Piraeum,  drew  the  Athenians  alfo  into  the  quar¬ 
rel.  But  here  their  career  was  ftopped :  the  Thebans 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  war  by  Chabrias  the 
»ian  5  fo  that  even  Agefilaus  himfclf  took  the 


the  Romans,  who  reduced  Macedon  and  Greece  to 
provinces  of  their  empire,  as  has  been  related  under 

thefe  articles.  _  . 

It  remains  now  only  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  Indituti^ 
charafter,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  Spartans,  which, 
as  they  were  founded  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  may  ® 
beft  be  learned  from  a  view  of  thefe  laws. 

The  inftitutiqns  of  Lycurgus  were  divided  into  1 2 

tables. 
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ipirw.  tablet.  The  firft  comprehended  fuch  of  the  Spartan 
^  laws  as  regarded  religion.  The  fla-tues  of  all  the  gods 
Hi8  laws  goddeffes  were  reprefented  in  armour,  even  to  Ve* 
concerning  nus  herfelf ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  the  people 
religion,  might  conceive  a  military  life  the  moft  noble  and  ho- 
nourable,  and  fiot  attribute,  as  other  nations  did,  floth 
and  luxury  to  the  gods.  As  to  facrificcs,  they  con- 
fifted  of  things  of  very  fmall  value  ;  for  which  Lycur- 
gus  himfelf  gave  this  reafon.  That  want  might  never 
hinder  them  from  worfhipping  the  gods.  They  were 
forbidden  to  make  long  or  rarti  prayers  to  the  heavenly 
powers,  and  were  injoined  to  aflt  no  more  than  that 
they  might  live  honellly  and  difeharge  their  duty. 
Graves  were  permitted  to  be  made  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  moft  of  the  Greek 
nations  ;  nay,  they  buried  clofe  by  their  temples,  that 
all  degrees  of  people  might  be  made  familiar  with 
death,  and  not  conceive  it  fuch  a  dreadful  thing  as  it 
was  generally  efteemed  elfe where ;  on  the  fame  account, 
the  touching  of  dead  bodies,  or  aflifting  at  funerals, 
made  none  unclean,  but  were  held  to  be  as  innocent 
and  honourable  duties  as  any  other.  There  was  nothing 
thrown  into  the  grave  with  the  dead  body  ;  magnifi- 
cent  fepulchres  were  forbidden  ;  neither  was  there  fo 
much  as  an  infeription,  however  plain  or  modeft,  permit¬ 
ted.  Tears,  fighs,  outcries,  were  not  allowed  in  public, 
becaufe  they  were  thought  difhonourable  in  Spartans, 
whom^  their  lawgiver  w^ould  have  to  bear  all  things  with 
equanimity.  Mourning  was  limited  to  1 1  days  ;  on 
the  1 2  th  the  mourner  facriheed  to  Ceres,  and  threw 
afidc  his  weeds.  In  favour  of  fuch  as  were  flain  in 
the  w'ars,  however,  and  of  women  who  devoted  them* 
felves  to  a  religious  life,  there  was  an  exception  allowed 
as  to  the  rules  before-mentioned  ;  for  fuch  had  a  flioit 
and  decent  infeription  on  their  tombs.  When  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Spartans  fell  in  battle,  at  a  diftance  from  their 
country,  many  of  them  were  buried  together  under  one 
common  tomb  ;  but  if  they  fell  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
own  ftate,  then  their  bodies  were  carefully  carried  back 
to  Sparta,  and  interred  in  their  family-lepulchres. 
Concerning  II.  Lycurgus  divided  all  the  country  of  Laconia  in- 
30>ooo  equal  fhares :  the  city  of  Sparta  he  divided 
into  9000,  as  fomc  fay  ;  into  6000,  as  others  fay ;  and, 
as  a  third  party  will  have  it,  into  4500.  The  intent  of 
the  leglflator  was,  that  property  fhould  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  amongft  his  citizens,  fo  that  none  might  be  power- 
ful  enough  to  opprefs  his  fellows,  or  any  be  in  fuch  ne- 
ccfiity,  as  to  be  therefrom  in  danger  of  corruption. 
With  the  fame  view  he  forbade  the  buying  or  felJliig 
thefe  poffeflions.  If  a  ftranger  acquired  a  right  to  any 
of  thefe  fharcs,  he  might  quietly  enjoy  n,  provided  he 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  city  of 
Sparta  was  nnwalled  Lycurgus  triifting  it  rather  to 
the  virtue  of  its  citizens  than  to  the  art  ©f  mafons.  As 
to  the  houfes,  they  were  very  plain ;  for  their  ceilings- 
could  only  be  wrought  by  the  axe,  and  their  gates  and 
doors  only  by  the  faw  ;  and  their  utenfils  were  to  be 
of  a  Kke  ftamp,  that  luxury  might  have  no  inftruments 
»7  among  them. 

The  citizens  were  to  be  neither  more  nor  Icfs 
dren*  &c.  number  of  city -lots  ;  and  if  at  any  time  tliere 

happened  to  be  more,  they  w-cre  to  be  led  out  in  co¬ 
lonies.  As  to  children,  their  laws  were  equally  harfti 
and  unreafonable;  for  a  father  was  diredled  to  carry  his 
new-born  infant  to  a  certain  place^  where  the  graveft 
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men  of  his  tribe  looked  upon  the  infant ;  and  if  they  Spana.  ^ 
perceived  its  limbs  ftraight,  and  thought  it  had  a  whole-  * 
fome  look,  then  they  returned  it  to  its  parents  to  be 
educated  -;  otherwife  it  was  thrown  into  a  deep  ca¬ 
vern  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Taygetus.  This  law 
feems  to  have  had  one  very  good  effeft,  viz.  making 
women  very  careful,  when  they  were  with  child,  of  ei¬ 
ther  eating,  drinking,  or  exercifmg,  to  excefs  :  it  made 
them  alfo  excellent  nurfes  ;  for  which  they  were  in 
mighty  requeft  throughout  Greece.  Strangers  werfe 
not  allowed  to  refide  long  in  the  city,  that  they  might 
not  corrupt  the  Spartans  by  teaching  them  new  cuf- 
toms.  Citizens  were  alfo  forbid  to  travel,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  unlefs  the  good  of  the  ftate  required  it.  Such 
as  were  not  bred  up  in  their  youth  according  to  the 
law,  were  not  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  city,  becaufe 
they  held  it  unreafonable,  that  one  who  had  not  fub¬ 
mitted  to  the  laws  in  his  youth  ftiould  receive  the  bene- 
lit  of  them  when  a  man.  They  never  preferred  any 
ftranger  to  a  public  office  ;  but  if  at  any  time  they  had 
occafion  for  a  perfon  not  born  a  Spartan,  they  firft  madf: 

'  him  a  citizen,  and  then  preferred  him. 

IV.  Celibacy  in  men  was  infamous,  and  punifhed  in  Of  celibacy 
a  moft  extraordinary  manner  for  the  old  bachelor  was^p^i  mar- 
conftrained  to  walk  naked,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
through  the  market-place  :  while  he  did  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  fing  a  fong  in  difparagement  of  himfelf ;  and 
he  had  none  of  the  honours  paid  him  which  otherwife 
belonged  to  old  age,  it  being  held  unreafonable,  that 
the  youth  ffiould  venerate  him  who  was  refolved  to 
leave  none  of  his  progeny  behind  him,  to  revere  them 
when  they  grew  old  in  their  turn.  The  time  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  alfo  fixed  ;  and  if  a  man  did  not  marry  when 
he  was  of  full  age,  he  was  liable  to  an  adiion  ;  as  wCre 
fuch  alfo  as  married  above  or  below  themfelves.  Such 
as  had  three  children  had  great  immunities;  fuch  as  had 
four  were  free  from  all  taxes  whatfoever.  Virgins  were 
married  without  portions ;  becaufe  neither  want  fhould 
hinder  a  man,  nor  riches  induce  him,  to  marry  contrary 
to  his  inclinations.  When  a  marriage  v/aa  agreed  on, 
the  hufband  committed  a  kind  of  rape  upoii  his  bride, 

Hufbands  went  for  a  long  time,  fecretly  and  by  ftealth, 
to  the  beds  of  their  wives,  that  their  love  might  not 
be  quickly  and  eafily  extinguilhed.  Hufbands  were 
allow’ed  to  lend  their  wives;  but  the  king?  were 
forbid  to  take  this  liberty.  Some  other  laws  of  the 
like  nature  there  were,  which  as  they  were  evidently 
againft  modefty,  fo  they  were  far  from  producing  the 
end  for  which  Lycurgus-  defigned  them  ;  fince,  though 
the  men  of  Sparta  were  generally  remarkable  for  their 
virtue,  the  Spartan  women  were  as  generally  decried  for 
their  boldnefs  and  contempt  of  decency. 

V.  It  was  the  care  of  Lycurgus,  that,  from  their  Bdu cation 
very  birth,  the  Lacedemonians  fhould  be  inured 
conquer  their  appetites :  for  this  reafon  he  direc^l- 
ed,  that  nurfes  fhould  accuftom  their  children-  to 
fpare  meals,  and  now-and-then  to  falling;  that  they 
fhould  carry  them,  when  12  or  13  years  old,  to  thole 
who  fhould  examine  their  education,  and  who  fhould 
carefully  obferve  whether  they  w^ere  able  to  be  in  the 
dark  alone,  and  whether  they  had  got  over  all  other 
follies  and  weakneffes  incident  to  children.  He  direct¬ 
ed,  that  children  of  all  ranks  fhould  be  brought  up  in 
the  fame  way ;  and  that  none  fliould  be  more  favoured 
ia  food  than  anothcrj  that  they  might  not,  even  in  their 

infaacvj. 
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^  infancy,  pcrcen^e  any  difference  between  poverty  and 
riches,  but  confider  each  other  as  equals,  and  even  as 
brethren,  to  whom  the  fame  portions  were  affigned, 
and  who,  through  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  were  to  fare 
.alike  :  the  youths  alone  were  allowed  to  eat  flefh  ;  older 
.  men  ate  their  black  broth  and  pulfe  ;  the  lads  flept  to¬ 
gether  in  chambers,  and  after  a  manner  fornewhat  re- 
/einbling  that  ftill  in  ufe  in  Turkey  for  the  Janizaries : 
their  beds,  in  the  fummer,  were  very  hard,  being  com- 
.pofed  of  the  reeds  plucked  by  the  hand  from  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas:  in  winter  their  beds  were  fofter,  but 
by  no  means  downy,  or  fit  to  indulge  immoderate  deep. 
.They  ate  altogether  in  public;  and  in  cafe  any  abitain- 
cd  from  coming  to  the  tables,  they  w^ere  fined.  It  was 
likewife  {lri£lly  forbidden  for  any  to  eat  or  drink  at 
home  before  they  came  to  the  common  meal;  even  then 
each  had  his  proper  portion,  that  eveiy  thing  might  be 
done  there  writh  gravity  and  decency.  The  black  broth 
was  the  great  rarity  of  the  Spartans,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  fait,  vinegar,  blood,  &c.  fo  that,  in  our  times, 
it  would  be  efteemed  a  very  iinfavoury  foup.  If  they 
were  moderate  in  their  eating,  they  were  fo  in  their 
drinking  alfo  ;  thirft  w^as  the  foie  meafnre  thereof ;  and 
never  any  Lacedemonian  thought  of  drinking  for  plea- 
fure  ;  as  for  drunkernefs,  it  was  both  infamous  and  fe- 
verely  punifhed  ;  and,  that  young  men  might  perceive 
the  reafon,  Haves  were  compelled  to  drink  to  excefs,  that 
the  beaftlinefs  of  the  vice  might  appear.  When  they 
retired  from  the  public  meal,  they  were  not  allowed  any 
torches  or  lights,  becaufe  It  was  expefted',  that  men 
wLo  were  perfeftly  fober  fhould  be  able  to  find  their 
way  in  the  dark  :  and,  befides,  it  gave  them  a  facility 
oF  marching  without  light;  a  thing  wonderfully  ufe^ul 
ijo  to  them  in  time  of  w^ar. 

Of  their  VI.  As  the  poor  ate  as  well  as  the  rich,  fo  the  rich 

diet, cloth  -  qquM  wear  nothing  better  than  the  poor:  they  neither 
changed  their  fafhlon  nor  the  materials  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  ;  they  were  made  for  warmth  and  ilrength,  not 
for  gallantry  and  fliow :  and  to  this  cuifom  even  their 
kings  conformed,  who  wore  nothing  gaudy  in  right  of 
their  dignity,  but  were  contented  that  their  virtue 
fhould  diflinguifh  them  rather  than  their  clothes.  The 
youths  wore  a  tunic  till  they  were  tw^elve  years  old  ;  af- 
terw^ards  they  had  a  cloak  given  them,  which  was  to 
ferve  them  a  year :  and  their  clothing  was,  in  general, 
fo  thin,  that  a  Lacedemonian  veil  became  proverbial. 
Boys  were  alw^ays  ufed  to  go  without  fhoes;  but  when 
they  grew  up,  they  were  indulged  with  them,  if  the  man¬ 
ner  of  life  they  led  required  it  ;  but  they  were  always 
inured  to  run  without  them,  as  alfo  to  climb  up  and 
flip  down  deep  places  with  bare  feet;  nay,  the  very 
fiioe  they  ufed  was  of  a  particular  form,  plain  and 
firong.  Boys  were  not  permitted  to  wear  their  hair ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  they  fut- 
fered  their  hair  and  beard  to  grow.  Baths  and  anoint¬ 
ing  were  not  much  in  ufe  among  the  Lacedemoriians  ; 
the  river  EurolasTupplied  the  former,  and  exercife  the 
latter.  In  the  field,  however,  their  fumptnary  laws  did 
not  take  place  fo  ftrl£lly  as  in  the  city  ;  ior  when  they 
we  to  war,  they  w^ore  purple  habits  ;  they  put  on 
crowns  when  they^  were  about  to  engage  the  enemy; 
they  had  alfo  rings,  but  they  Virere  of  iron;  which  me¬ 
tal  was  moft  efleemed  by  this  nation.  Young  women 
wore  their  veils  or  jerkins  only  to  their  knees,  or,  as 
^|bme  think,  not  quite  fo  low ;  a  cultom  which  both 
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Greek  and  Roman  authors  cenfure  as  indecent.  G@!d, 
precious  ftones,  and  other  coftly  ornaments,  were  per¬ 
mitted  only  to  common  women  ;  which  permiflion  was 
the  ftrongeil  prohibition  to  women  of  virtue,  or  who  af- 
fedled  to  be  thought  virtuous.  Virgins  went  abroad 
without  veils,  with  which  married  women,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  always  covered.  In  certain  public  exei'clfes, 
in  which  girls  were  admitted  as  w’ell  as  boys,  they  were 
both  obliged  to  perform  naked.  Plutarch  apologifes 
for  this  cullom,  ui*ging,  that  there  could  be  no  danger 
from  nakednefs  to  the  morals  of  youth  whofe  minds 
were  fortified  and  habituated  to  virtue.  One  of  I^y- 
curgus’s  principal  view's  in  his  infiitutlons,  was  to  era¬ 
dicate  the  very  feeds  of  civil  diffenfion  in  his  republic* 

Hence  pr6c«eded  the  equal  dlvlfion  of  eftates  injolned 
by  him  ;  hence  the  contempt  of  wealth,  and  the  neglect 
of  other  didindlions,  as  particularly  birth,  he  confider- 
ing  the  people  of  his  whole  ftate  as  one  great  family ; 
diftln^lions  which,  in  other  commonwealths,  frequently 
produce  tumults  and  confufions  that  fliake  their  very 
foundation. 

VIT.  Though  the  Spartans  were  always  free,  yet  it  obedience 
was  with  this  reftrldlion,  that  they  were  fubfervknt  too  their  fa- 
their  own  laws,  which  bound  them  asftridlly  in  the  cityP®^^®^®* 
as  foldiers,  in  other  Hates,  were  bound  by  the  rules  of 
war  ill  the  camp.  In  the  firft  place,  ftridi  obedience  to 
their  fuperiors  was  the  great  thing  required  in  Sparta. 

This  they  looked  upon  as  the  verybafisof  government; 
without  which  neither  laws  nor  maglftrates  availed  much* 

Old  age  was  an  indubitable  title  to  honour  in  Sparta  ; 
to  the  old  men  the  youth  rofe  up  whenever  they  came 
into  any  public  place  ;  they  gave  way  to  them  when 
they  met  them  in  the  ilreets,  and  w'cre  filent  whenever 
their  elders  fpoke.  ^  As  all  children  w'ere  looked  upon 
as  the  children  of  the  Hate,  fo  all  the  old  men  had  the 
authority  of  parents  :  they  reprehended  whatever  they 
faw  amifs,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  other  people’s 
children  .;  and  by  this  method  Lycurgus  provided,  that 
as  youth  are  everywhere  apt  to  offend,  they  might  be 
nowhere  without  a  monitor.  The  laws  went  Hill  fur¬ 
ther  :  if  an  old  man  was  prefent  where  a  young  one 
committed  a  fault,  and  did  not  reprove  him,  he  was 
punifhed  equally  with  the  delinquent.  AmongH  the 
youths  there  v/as  one  of  their  own  body,  or  at  moH 
two  years  older  than  the  reft,  who  was  ftyled  tren  :  he 
had  authority  to  queilion  all  their  aclions,  to  look 
ilrldlly  to  their  behaviour,  and  to  punifh  them  if  they 
did  amifs  ;  neither  were  their  punlfhments  light,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  fevere  ;  whereby  the  youth  were 
made  hardy,  and  accuHomed  to  bear  ffripes  and  rough, 
ufage.  Silence  v/as  a  thing  highly  commended  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  where  modefty  was  held  to  be  a  moft  becoming  vir¬ 
tue  in  young  people;  nor  was  it  reftraiiied  only  to  their 
words  and  adlions,  but  to  their  very  looks  and  geftures; 
Lycurgus  having  particularly  direfted,  that  they  fhould 
look  forward,  or  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  Hioiild 
always  keep  their  hands  within  their  robes.  A  Hupid 
inconfiderate  perfon,  one  who  w'ould  not  liften  to  in- 
ftnidlioii,  but  was  carelefs  of  whatever  the-world  might 
fay  of  him,  the  Lacedemonians  treated  as  a  fcandal  'to 
human  nature ;  with  fnch  an  one  they  would  not  con- 
verfe,  but  threw  him  off  as  a  rotten  branch  and  worth- 
lefs  member  of  fociety.  ^  ^ 

VIII.  The  plainnefs  of  their  manners,  and  their  be-  Lea  n.ng 
ing  fo  very  much  addicled  to  war,  made  the  Lacede- 
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^  monkns  lefs  fond  of  the  fciences  than  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks.  A  foldier  was  the  only  reputable  profeffion 
in  Sparta  ;  a  mechanic  or  hufbandman  was  thought  a 
low  lellow.  fhe  reafon  of  this  wasj  that  they  imagi» 
ned  profeffions  which  required  much  labour,  fome  con- 
llant  pofture,  bein.j  continually  iri  the  houfe,  or  always 
about  a  fire,  weakened  the  body  and  dcpreffed  the 
mind  :  whereas  a  man  brought  up  hardily,  was  equally 
fit  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  republic  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  fight  its  battles  when  engaged  in  war. 
Such  occupations  as  were  neceflary  to  be  followed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  hulbandry,  agriculture, 
and  the  like,  were  left  to  their  Haves  the  Kelotes  ;  but 
for  curious  arts,  and  fuch  as  ferved  only  to  luxury,  they 
would  not  fo  much  as  fuffer  them  to  be  introduced  in 
their  city  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  rhetoricians,  au- 
dealers  in  money,  were  Ihut  out. 
fhe  Spartans  adnrkted  not  any  of  the  theatrical  diver- 
fions  amonir  them  ;  they  would  not  bear  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  evd  even  to  produce  good  ;  but  other  kinds  of 
poeto'  were  admitted,  provided  the  magiftrates  had  the 
perufal  of  pieces  be:ore  they  were  handed  to  the  pub- 

Abovc  all  things,  they  airefted  brevity  of  fpeech, 
and  acciiftomed  their  children,  from  their  very  infancy, 
never  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  more  words  than  were 
Itrifily  necclTary ;  whence  a  concife  and  fententious  ora- 
tory  IS  to  this  day  ftyled  Laconic.  In  writing  they  ufed 
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the  lame  concifenefs;  of  which  we  have  a  fignal  inllaiice 
in  a  letter  of  Archidamus  to  the  Eleans,  when  he  un- 
derftood  that  they  had  fome  thoughts  of  alTifting  the 
Arcadians.  It  ran  thus;  “  Archidamus  to  the  Eleans* 
It  IS  good  to  be  quiet.^’  And  therefore  Epaminondas 
thoiignt  that  he  had  reafon  to  glory  in  having  forced 
the  bpartans  to  abandon  their  monofyllables,  and  to 
leno^then  their  difcoiirfes. 

_  f  he  greateft  part  of  their  education  confifted  in  gi- 
yiiig  tneir  youth  right  ideas  of  men  and  things  :  the 
ireii  or  mafter  propofed  queftions,  and  either  commend¬ 
ed  the  anfwers  that  were  made  him,  or  reproved  fuch 
as  anfwered  weakly.  In  thefe  queftions,  all  matters, 
cither  of  a  trivial  or  abftrufe  nature,  were  equally  avoid- 
« d  ;  and  they  were  confined  to  fuch  points  as  were  of 
the  higheft  importance  in  civil  life  ;  fuch  as.  Who  was 
tile  belt  man  in  the  city  ?  Wherein  lay  the  merit  of 
inch  an  adion  ?  and.  Whether  this  or  that  hero’s  fame 
was  well-founded  >  Harmlefs  raillery  was  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  ;  and  this,  joined  to  their  fhort '“manner  of 
jpeaiting,  rendered  laconic  replies  univerfally  admired. 

Mulic  was  much  encouraged;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  they  adhered  to  that  which  had  been  in  favour 
with  their  anceftors ;  nay,  they  were  fo  ftria  therein, 
that  they  would  not  permit  their  Haves  to  learn  either 
the  tune  or  the  words  of  their  moft  admired  odes  ;  or, 
which  IS  all  one,  they  would  not  permit  them  to  fing 
them  if  they  had  learned  them.  Though  the  youth  of 
the  male  fex  were  much  cheriflied  and  beloved,  as  thofe 
that  were  to  build  up  and'  continue  the  fiiture  glbry  of 
t  c  ftate,  yet  in  Sparta  it  was  a  virtuous  and  modeft  af- 
feaion,  untinged  with  that  fenfuallty  which  was  fo 
fcandalous  at  A  thens.  The  good  effeds  of  this  part  of 
Tyciirgiiss  inllitiitions  were  feen  in  the  union  that 
jeigne  among  his  citizens  ;  and  which  was  fo  extra- 

Iv  competition,  it  washard- 

■y  known  that  rivals  bore  lU-wiU  to  each  other  j  but, 


on  the  contrary,  their  love  to  the  fame  perfon  begat  a  Sparta, 
fecondaiy  hiendlhip  among  themfelves,  and  united  them  y— 

fon  beiotef 

Some  authors  have  accufed  this  great  lawgiver  of  en¬ 
couraging  theft  in  his  inititutioiis  ;  which,  they  fay, 
was  not  held  fcandalous  among  the  Spartans,  if  it  were 
.o  dexterouHy  managed  as  that  the  perfon  was  not  de- 
teded  in  it.  But  this  is  -certain,  and  feems  to  be  a 
ftrong  contradidion  of  the  heinous  charge,  that  when  a 
hett  was  difeovered,  it  was  puniHied  with  the  utmoft 
everity  :  a  perfon  even  fufpeded  of  it  would  endure 
the  heavieft  piiniHiments  rather  than  acknowledge  it, 
and  be  branded  with  fo  bafe  a  crime.  ^ 

ninth  t.bk.  In  thefe  all  the  Greeks  were  extremely 
emetui,  but  the  Lacedemonians  in  a  degree  beyond 
the  reft;  for  it  a  youth,  by  his  corpulence,  or  any 
other  means,  became  unfit  for  thefe  exercifes,  be  under- 
went  public  contempt  at  leaft,  if  not  baniihment.— 

Hunting  was  the  ulual  diverfion  of  their  children  ;  nay. 

It  was  made  a  part  of  their  education,  beeaufe  It  had 
a  tendency  to  ftrengthen  their  limbs,  and  to  render 
thofe  whopraaifed  it  fupple  and  fleet:  they  likewife 
bred  up  dogs  for  hunting  with  gieat  care.  They  had 
a  kind  of  public  dances,  in  which  they  exceedingly  de¬ 
lighted,  and  which  were  common' alike  to  virgins  and 
I^t^  giVis  were  allow. 


thMt  f ‘!f  .themfelves  with  the  youths ;  iiifomuch 

that,  at  darting,  throwing  the  quoit,  pitching  the 
bar,  and  fuch-like  robuft  diverfions,  the  women  were  as 
dexterous  as  the  men.  For  the  manifeft  oddity  of  this 
proceeding,  Lycurgus  alTigned  no  other  reafon,  than 
render  women,  as  well  as  men,  ftrong 
and  healthy,  that  the  childien  they  brought  forth  might 
be  fo  too.  Violent  exercifes,  and  a  laborious  klnd^of 
hte,  were  only  enjoined  the  youth  ;  for  when  they  wer- 
■  grown  up  to  mens  eftate,  that  is,  were  upwards  of  zo 
years  old,  they  were  exempted  from  ail  kinds  of  labour, 
and  employed  themleives  wholly  cither  in  affairs  of  Hate 
or  in  war.  J  hey  had  a  method  of  whipping,  at  a  cer- 
ain  time,  young  men  in  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  about 
her  aitar  ;  which,  ho  wever  palliated,  was  certainly  un. 
natural  and  cruel.  It  was  efteemed  a  great  honour 
to  fultam  thefe  flagellations  without  weeping,  groau- 
mg,  or  ihowiiig  any  fenfe  of  pain ;  and  the  thirft 
of  glory  was  fo  llroMg  in  thele  young  minds,  that  they 
very  Irequently  fuffered  death  without  fhedding  a  tear 
or  bualhmg  a  figh.  A  defire  of  overcoming  all  the 
wcakneffes  of  human  nature;  and  thereby  rendering  his 
Spartans  not  only  fuperior  to  their  neighbours,  bft  to 
their  fpecies,  runs  thrqugh  many  of  the  Inftitutions  of 
Lycurgus  ;  which  principle,  if  well  attended  to,  tho¬ 
roughly  explains  them,  and  without  attending  to  Uich 
It  IS  inipoflible  to  give  any  account  of  them  at  ail. 

X.  Gold  and  lilver  were,  by  the  conftitutions  ofMoner, 
Lycurgus,  ®ude  of  no  value  in  Sparta.,  He  was  fo  &c  ^ 

very  poffeffion  of  them  venal  ;  but  as  there  was  no  li- 
ving  without  fome  fort  of  money,  that  is,  fome  common 
meafure  or  ftandard  of  the  worth  of  things,  he  direfi 

T  IT  Spartans  were  fuo-  ' 

plied  with  the  uleful  money,  and  at  the  fame  time  had 
no  temptation  to  covetoufnefs  afforded  them  ;  for  a  very 

l-TiaUfum  was  fufficient  to  load  a  couple  of  hones,  and'  . 
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a  ffreat  one  muft  have  teen  kept  In  a  bara  or  ware- 
houfe.  '  The  coming  In  of  all  foreign  money  was  alfo 
prohibited,  that  corruption  might  not  enter  under  the 
name  of  commerce.  The  moll  ancient  metliod  ot  deal¬ 
ing,  vie.  by  barter,  or  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  was  preferved  by  law  in  Sparta  long  after  tt 
had  been  out  of  date  everywhere  elfe.  Intereft  was  a 
thing  forbidden  in  the  Spartan  commonwealth  ;  where 
they  had  alfo  a  law  againft  alienation  of  lands,  accepting 
preftnts  from  foreigners,  even  without  the  limits  of 
their  own  country,  and  when  their  authority  and  cha- 
raAer  might  well  feem  to  excufe  them. 

XT.  Such  of  the  laws  of  Sparta  as  related  to  courts  ot 
iiillice  may  be  brought  under  the  i  uh  table.  Thirty 
years  mull  have  paffed  over  the  head  of  him  who  had 
a  right  to  concern  himfelf  in  juridical  proceedings. 
Young  men  were  thought  unfit  for  them  ;  and  it  was 
even  held  indecent,  and  of  ill  report,  for  a  man  to 
have  any  fondnefs  for  law-fuits,  or  to  be  bulymg  him¬ 
felf  at  the  tribunals,  when  he  had  no  affairs  there  ot 
his  orvn.  By  thefe  rules  Lycurgus  thought  to  (hut 
out  litigloufnefs,  and  to  prevent  that  multiplicity  of 
fuits  which  is  always  fcandalous  in  a  Hate.  As  young 
people  were  not  permitted  to  inquire  about  the  laws 
of  other  countries,  and  as  they  were  hindered  from 
hearing  judicial  proceedings  in  their  courts,  fo  they 
were  likewife  forbidden  to  afle  any  queftions  about,  or 
to  endeavour  to  difeover,  the  reafons  of  the  laws  by 
which  themfelves  were  governed.  Obedience  was  their 
duty  ;  and  to  that  alone  they  would  have  them  kept. 
Men  of  abandoned  charaaers,  or  who  were  notonoufly 
of  ill  fame,  loa  all  right  of  giving  their  v.tes  in  relped 
of  public  affairs,  or  of  fpeaking  in  public  affemblies  ; 
for  they  would  not  believe  that  an  ill  man  in  private 
life  could  mean  his  country  better  than  he  did  his  neigh- 

Till  a  man  was  30  years  old,  he  was  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  ferving  in  the  army,  as  the  bell  authors  agree  ; 
though  feme  think  that  the  militaiy  age  "“t  «ell 
afeertained  by  ancient  writers.  They  were  forbidden 
to  march  at  any  time  before  the  full-moon  ;  the  rea- 
fpn  of  which  law  is  very  hard  to  be  difcovered,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  had  any  reafon  at  all,  or  was  not  rather  founded 
on  fome  fuperftitious  opinion,  that  thw  was  a  more 
lucky  conjunaure  than  any  other.  ^Fhey  were  like- 
wife  forbidden  to  fight  often  againft  the  fame  enemy  ; 
which  was  one  of  the  wifeft  maxims  in  the  political 
fyftem  of  Lycurgus :  and  Agefilaus,  by  offending  a- 
gainll  it,  deftroyed  the  power  of  hw  country,  and  loll 
her  that  authority  which  for  many  ages  Ihe  maintain- 
ed  over  the  reft  of  Greece  ;  for,  by  continually  war- 
ring  againft  the  Thebans,  to  whom  he  had  an  invete¬ 
rate  hatied,  he  at  laft  beat  them  mto  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  enabled  them,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Epaminondas,  to  maintain  for  a  time  the  prm- 
cipality  of  Greece.  Maritime  affairs  they  were  forbid- 
den  to  meddle  with,  though  the  necefiity  of  things  com¬ 
pelled  them,  in  procefsof  time,  to  tranfgrefs  this  inftitu- 
tion,  and  by  degrees  to  transfer  to  themfelves  the  i^mi- 
jiion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of  the  land :  but,  ^ke  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  they  again  negleded  naval  affairs,  from  a 
perfualion  that  fallors  and  flrangers  corrupted  thofe  with 
whom  they  converfed.  As  they  never  fortified  Sparta, 
they  were  not  ready  to  undertake  lieges  ;  fighting  m 
the  fieVi  was  their  proper  province,  and,  while  they 


could  overcome  their  enemies  there,  they  rightly  con< 
celved  that  nothing  could  hurt  them  at  home.  In 
time  of  war,  they  relaxed  fomewhat  of  their  ftrift  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  in  which  they  were  lingular.  The  true 
reafon  for  this  was,  in  all  probability,  that  war  might 
be  lefs  burdenfeme  to  them  ;  for,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  obferved,  a  llrong  defire  to  render  them  bold  and 
warlike  was  the  reigning  paflion  of  their  legiflator.  They 
were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the  fame 
place,  as  well  to  hinder  their  being  furprifed,  as  that 
they  might  be  more  troublefome  to  their  enemies,  by 
wafting  every  corner  of  their  country.  They  dept  all 
night  in  their  armour ;  but  their  outguarda  were  not 
allowed  their  (hields,  that,  being  unprovided  of  de- 
fence,  they  might  not  dare  to  deep.  In  all  expeditions 
they  were  careful  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites ; 
and,  after  their  evening-meal  was  over,  the  foldiers  fung 
together  hymns  to  their  gods.  When  they  were  about 
to  engage,  the  king  facrificed  to  the  mufes,  that,  by 
their  “affillance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  latell  times.  *1  ben 
the  army  advanced  in  order  to  the  found  of  flutes, 
which  played  the  hymn  of  Caftor.  The  king  himfelf 
fung  the  psean,  which  was  the  fignal  to  charge.  This 
was  done  with  all  the  folemnity  imaginable  j  and  the 
foldiers  were  fure  either  to  die  or  conquer  :  indeed  they 
had  no  otheqchoice ;  for  if  they  fled  they  were  infamous, 
and  in  danger  of  being  (lain,  even  by  their  own  mo¬ 
thers,  for  difgraclng  their  families.  In  this  confided 
all  the  excellency  of  the  Spartan  women,  who,  if  pof- 
fible,  exceeded  in  bravery  the  men,  never  lamenting 
over  hufbands  or  fons,  if  they  died  honourably  in  the 
field  ;  but  deploring  the  (hame  brought  on  their  houfe, 
if  either  the  one  or  the  other  efcaped  fey  flight.  The 
throwing  away  a  Ihield  alfo  induced  infamy ;  and, ^  with 
refpea  to  this,  mothers,  when  they  embiaced  their  de¬ 
parting  fons,  were  wont  to  caution  them,  that  they 
Ihould  either  return  armed  as  they  were,  or  be  brought 
back  fo  when  they  were  dead  ;  for,  as  we  have  obfer¬ 
ved,  fiich  as  were  flain  In  battle  were  neverthelefs  buri¬ 
ed  In  their  own  country.  When  they  made  their  ene¬ 
mies  fly,  they  purfued  no  longer  than  till  viftory  was 
certain  ;  becaufe  they  would  feem  to  fight  rather  for 
the  honour  of  conquering,  than  of  putting  their  ene-^ 
mies  to  death.  According  to  their  excellent  rules  ot 
war,  they  were  bound  not  to  fpoll  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  enemies  }  but  in  procefs  of  time,  this,  and  Indeed 
many  other  of  their  moll  excellent  regulations,  fell  into 
defuetude.  He  who  overcame  by  llratagem,  offered 
up  an  ox  to  Mars  5  whereas  he  who  conquered  by 
force,  offered  up  only  a  cock  5  the  former  being  elleem- 
ed  more  manly  than  the  latter.  After  40  years  fer- 
vice,  a  man  was,  by  law,  no  longer  required  to  go  into 
the  field  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  military  age  was  30, 
the  Spartans  were  not  held  Invalids  till  they  were  70. 

SPARTIANUS  (vElius),  a  Latin  hiftonan,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  Adrian,  Caracalla,  and  four  other 
Roman  emperors.  He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Dio- 

clefian,  about  the  year  29°-  .  -  . 

SPARTIUM,  Broom,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  dmklph'tay  and  order  of  dccan. 
dria  ,•  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  32d 
order,  Papilionacet.  The  lligma  is  longitudinal  and  wool¬ 
ly  above  :  the  filaments  adhere  to  the  germen.  The  ca- 
lyx  is  produced  downwards*  There  are  lo 
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the  fcoparium,  contamlnatum,  fepianum,  junceum,  mo- 
nofpermum,  fphocrocarpon,  purgans,  aphyllum,  fcorpms, 
aiigiilatum,  patens,  rupraniilium,  complicatum,  radiatum, 
cytifoides,  and  fpinofum.  All  thefe,  except  the  fcoparium, 

are  exotics, ^  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c. _ 

'1  he  fcoparium^  or  common  broom,  has  tei  nate  folitary 
leaves ;  the  branches  angular,  and  without  prickles. 

Ujes,  The  common  broom  is  iifed  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  fometimes  in 
dropfical  complaints.  The  manner  in  which  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  adminifiered  it  was  this  ;  Ee  ordered  half  an  ounce 
o  frefh  broom  tops  to  be  boiled  in  a  pound  of  water 
till  one  half  of  the  water  was  evaporated.  He  then 
gave  two  table-fpoonhils  of  the  decodfion  every  hour  till 
It  operated  both  by  ftool  and  urine.  By  repeating 
thefe  doles  every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  he  fays  fomc 
dropfies  have  been  cured.  Dr  Mead  relates,  that  a  dropfi- 
cal  patient,  who  had  taken  the  uiual  remedies,  and  been 
tapped  three  times  without  efPedt,  was  cured  by  taking 
half  a  pint  of  the  decoiftion  of  green  broom  tops,  with  a 
Ipoonfulofyvdiole  milliard  feed  every  morningand evening. 
“  All  iiifufion  of  the  feeds  drunk  freely  (lays  Mr  Wi 
thering)  has  been  known  to  produce  limilar  happy  ef- 
fetls ;  but  whoever  expeds  thefe  effeds  to  follow  in 
every  dropfical  cafe,  will  Le  greatly  deceived.  I  knew 
them  fuecced  in  one  cafe  that  was  truly  deplorable  ;  but 
out  of  a  great  number  of  cafes  in  which  the  medicine 
had  a  fair  trial,  this  proved  a  lingle  inllance.’* 

Phe  flower  buds  are  in  fome  countries  pickled,  and 
eaten  as  capers  ;  and  the  feeds  have  been  ufed  as  a  bad 
hibllitlite  for  coftee.  The  branches  are  ufed  for  ma- 
king  befoms,  and  tanning  leather.  They  are  alfo  ufed 
inllead  of  thatch  to  cover  houfes.  The  old  wood  fiir- 
nifhes  the  cabinet  maker  with  beautiful  materials  for 
vaneering.  The  tender  branches  are  in  iome  places 
mixed  with  hops  for  brewing,  and  the  macerated  bark 
may  be  manufadiired  into  cloth. 

^  J^nceu7rr,  or  Spanilli  broom,  grows  naturally  in 
tiie  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  louth  of  Europe.  It  grows  in  the  poorelt  foils, 


on  the  Iteepeft  declivities  of  the  hills,  in  a  llony  foil, 
where  hardly  any  other  plant  could  vegetate.  In  a  few 
years  it  makes^  a  vigorous  fhrub  ;  infinuating  its  roots 
between  the  interflices  of  the  ftones,  it  binds  the  foil, 
and  retains  the  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  taith  fcatter- 
ed  over  thefe  hills,  which  the  autumnal  rains  would  o- 
therwife  wafh  away.  It  is  moil  eafily  railed  from  Iced, 
which  is  ufually  fowu  in  January,  after  the  ground  has 
received  a  flight  drefling. 

I  his  flirub  ferves  two  ufeful  purpofes.  Its  branches 
yield  a  thread  of  which  linen  is  made,  and  in  winter  fup- 
poi  t  fheep  and  goats. 

In  maruifadluring  thread  from  broom,  the  youngell 
plants  are  cut  in  the  month  of  Augufl,  or  after  haivefi, 
and  gathered  together  in  bundles,  which  at  firll  are  laid 
in  the  fun  to  dry  ;  they  are  then  beaten  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  wafhed  m  a  river  or  pond,  and  left  to  lleep  in 
the  vvattr  for  about  four  hours.  The  bundles  thus 
prepared  are  taken  to  a  little  diilance  from  the  water, 
and  laid  in  a  hollow  place  made  for  them,  where  they 
.are  covered  with  fern  or  ftraw,  and  remain  thus  to  ileep 
for  eight  or  nine  days  ;  during  which  time,  all  that  is 
necefiary,  is  to  throw  a  little  water  once  a-day  on  the 
iieap,  without  uncovering  the  broom.  After  this,  the 
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epidermis  comes  off,  and  the  fibrous  part  remains  ;  each  Sj  artium, 
bunole  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden  hammer  upon  a 

ftoiie,  to  detach  all  the  threads,  which  are  at  the  fame' - 

tune  carehilly  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 

Atter  this  operation,  the  faggots  are  untied,  and  fpread 
upon  ftones  or  rocks  till  they  are  dry.  The  twigs  muft 
not  be  peeled  till  they  are  perfedly  dry  ;  they  a^e  then 
dreffed  with  the  comb,  and  the  threads  are  feparated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  finencis,  and  Ipmi  upon  a  wheel. 

_  1  he  linen  made  of  this  thread  ferves  various  purpofes 

in  rural  economy.  The  coai-feft  is  employed  in  maklno- 
lacks  ai^  other  ftrong  cloths  for  carrying  ^i-ain  or 
feeds.  Of  the  fineft_  is  made  bed,  table,  and' body  II. 
ntn.  1  he  peafants  in  feveral  places  rife  no  other,  for 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  culture  of  hemp  or  flax, 
their  foil  being  too  dry  and  too  barren  forraifnpr  them. 

Ihe  cloth  made  with  the  thread  of  the  broom  is  very 
uleful;  It  IS  as  foft  as  that  made  ol  liemo  ;  and  it  would 
perhaps  look  as  well  as  that  made  of  flax  if  it  w  as 
more  carefully  fjnrn.  It  becemes  white  in  proportion 
as  It  IS  fteeped.  The  price  of  the  fiiieft  thread,  when 
It  IS  lold,  which  feldom  happens,  is  generally  about  a 

1  he  other  ufc  to  which  this  broom  Is  applied,  is  to 
maintain  flieep  and  goats  during  winter.  Inthc  mountains 
ot  J.ower  Languedoc  thefe  animals  have  no  other  food 
Irom  November  to  April,  except  the  leaves  of  trees  pie- 
lerved.  1  he  branches  of  this  broom  therefore  are  a  re- 
lource  the  more  precious,  that  it  is  the  only  frtlh  nou- 
rilhment  winch  at  that  foafon  the  flocks  can  procure, 
and  they  prefer  it  at  all  times  to  every  other  plant.  In 
fine  weather  the  Iheep  are  led  out  to  feed  on  the  broom 
where  it  grows  ;  but  Iii  bad  weather  the  flrepherds  cut 
tire  branches,  and  bring  them  to  the  ftieep  folds.  There 
13,  however^  air  inconvenience  attending  the  continued 
ufe  of  this  food.  It  generally  produces  infl'ammatlon  in 
tire  urinary  paffages.  But  this  inconvenience  is  eafily- 
removed  by  cooling  drink,  or  a  change  of  food,  or  bv 
mixing  the  broom  with  fomething  elfe.  . 

It  Is  perhaps  necdlefs  to  add,  that  it  differs  much 
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from  the  broom  that  is  common  everywhere  in  the  north 
ot  Europe,  though  this  too,  in  many  places,  is  iiied  for 
food  to  cattle.  Both  of  them  produce  flowers  that 
are  very  much  reforted  to  by  bees,  as  they  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  honey  juice.  And  this  fhoiild  be 
another  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Spanifli 
bloom.  ^ 

SPARUS,  Gilthead,  In  natural  hlflory  :  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fii/ces,  and  the  order 
of  t/jor^aa.  Hie  fore-tceth  and  dog-teeth  are  very 
ftrong  ;  the  grinders  are  obtufe  and  thick  fet  ;  the  Kps 
are  folaed  over ;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  pill  mem- 
brane  ;  and  the  opercula  are  fcaly  ;  the  body  is  com- 
prelfed  ;  the  lateral  lure  is  crooked  behind  ;  and  the  pec- 
toral  fins,  are  roundifn.  ^ 

Gmelin  enumerates  39  fpecies,  of  which  only  three 
are  found  in  t^  Britilh  feas,  the  pagrus,  auratus,  and 
dentatus.  1.  Thefiagrus,  or  fea-bream.  Is  of  a  reddifh 
colour.  The  llcin  forms  a  finus  at  the  roots  of  the  dor- 
lal  and  anal  fins.  The  body  is  broad;  the  back  and 
belly  ridged.  There  is  only  one  dorfal  fin.  2.  The 
auraius,  or  gilt-bream.  The  head  and  fides  of  it  are 
gilt,  and  there  is  a  golden  fpot  between  the  eyes  ftiaped 
like  a  half-moon  ;  there  is  alio  a  black  purple  fpot  on  the 
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bold  rbcky  Ikcjres.  They  feed  chiefly  on  flielhfifli, 
vvhich  tliev  ^tomminiite  with  their  teeth  before  they 
"fwallovv;  the  teeth  of  this  <reniis  in  particular  heme? 


adapted  ^or  that  -  u*  u 

like  thofe  of  certain  quadrupeds:  behdes  which 

there  are  certain  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  moiit 
that  afufl  in  irrimVm^  their  food.  They  are  but  a 
coarfe  fllh  :  they  were  known  to  the  komans,  vvho  did 
^ot  elleem  then!  iinlefs^hcy  were  icd  with  Lucrine  oy- 
flers,  as  Martial  informs  us, 

JVen  ornnh  laudem  pretiumque  A  u  rat  A  meretur, 

Shi  Qui  foius  erlt  concha  Lucrhia  cihus*  ^  ^ 

^  Lib.  xlii.  Lp.  90. 

llie  dentam,  toothed  fea-bream,  is  black  above,  and 
of  a  filvery  appearance  below.  The  eyes  and  gills  arc 
very  larfre.  d’here  are  nine  rows  ol  teeth  in  the  lower 

nuv,  and  one  in  the  upper.  ^  ^  , 

in  the  account  of  Gaptain  Cook’s  voyage  pubhflied 
bv  Mr  Tovller,  we  are  informed,  that  the  giltheads  are 
fometlmes  poifonous,  owing  to  their  feeding  on  certain 
fpecies  of  the  raja,  which  have  an  extremely  acrid  and 
tiimulating  property.  ^ 

SPASM,  aconvulfion.  See  Medicine,  n  2/«. 

SPATHA,  in  botany,  a  fheath  ;  a  fpecies  of  ca¬ 
lyx  which  burlls  lengthwife,  and  protrudes  a  llalk  fiip- 
poiting  one  or  more  flowers,  which  commonly  have  no 

pei iantliium  or  flower-cup.  /r  , 

SPATHACEJL  {{xom  fpatha,  “  a  fheath  ),  the 
name  of  the  r'inth  order  in  IdnntEUs’s  bragments  of  a 
Natural  Method  confiding  of  plants  whole  flowers  are 
protruded  from  a  fpatka  or  fheath.  See  Botany, 

Mv^^rHELT A,  in  botany  ;  a  gciiiis  of  plants  be- 
ione-ing  to  the  clafs  of  pentandna^  and  to  the  order  of 
■  'I  he  calyx  is  pentapbyllons  ;  the  petals  arc 


purpofe  :  the  grinders  are  flat  and 


briefs,  of  bills,  keeping  order,  reprimanding  the  refrae- 
tory,  adjourning  the  hoiile,  See.  See  Parliament. 

SPEAKING,  the  art  or  ad  of  eKprefiing  one’s 
thoughts  in  articulate  founds  or  words.  See  Gram¬ 
mar,  Language,  Reading^  and  Oratory,  Part  iv, 
SrEAKiNG-'Tnimpct.  See  'I'rumpet. 

SPE AR-Mint,  in  botany.  See  Mentha. 
SpBARAVort.  See  Ranunculus. 

SPECIAL,  fometliing  that  is  particular,  or  has  3 
particular  defignation  ;  from  the  Latin  fpecieSy  in  oppo- 
lition  to  the  general,  from  genus.  ^ 

SPECIES,  in  logic,  a  relative  term,  expreffing  an 
idea  which  is  compriled  undei  iome  general  one  called  a 
gefius.  Sec  Logic,  11  68. 

Species,  in  commerce,  the  feveral  piect^  of  gold, 
filver,  copper,  Sec.  which  having  paflbd  their  full 
preparation  and  coinage,  aie  current  in  public.  Se«: 
Money. 

SPECIFIC,  in  philofophy,  that  vvhich  is  peculiar  to 
any  thing,  and  difVinguiflies  it  from  all  others. 

Specifics,  in  medicine.  By  fpecifics  is  not  meant 
fuch  as  infallibly  and  in  all  patients  produde  falutary* 
efleds.  Sii'ch  medicines  are  not  to  be  expeded,  be- 
caufe  the  operations  and  effeds  of  remedies  arc  not 
formally  inherent  in  them,  but  cltpend  upon  the  mu^ 
tual  adfion  and  reaftion  of  the  body  and  medicine  upon 
each  other  ;  hence  the  various  effedts  of  the  fame  itie- 
tVicine  in  the  fame  kind  of  diforders  in  different  pa¬ 
tients,  and  in  the  fame  patient  at  different  times.  By 
fpecllic  medicines  we  underlland^  fuch  medicines  as  are 
more  infallible  than  any  other  in  any  particular  dif- 

order.  ,  •  1 

SpF.cfyic  Gravity y  is  a  term  much  employed  in  tUe 
difeuflions  of  modern  phyfics.  It  expreffes  the  weight 
of  any  particular  kind  ol  matter,  as  compared  with  tin, 
w^eight  of  the  fame  bulk  of  fome  other  body  of  which 
the  weight  is  fuppofed  to  be  familiarly  knowm,  and  us 
therefore  taken  for  the  ftandard  of  comparifon.  Th^ 


Speaking 

11 

Specific 

rjravity. 
- — 


fi%-e  ;  the  capfuie  is  th'ree-edged  and  tnlocular  ;  the  feeds  _ _ _ 

if  Tam^iS^  and  wlsSd  ho-  b^dyl^neTallf  made  th!.^^  is  pure  wa. 

js  a  native  ot  Jamaica,  ana  was  Wvinl,,  ter  See  Hvdrostatics,  SeA.  HI. 

tanic  gardens  of  this  country  in  177  y  '  o  >  The  foccific  ffravitv  of  bodies  is  a  very  intereftiny 


late  of  Jamaica 

SPAW.  See  Spa.  r  cm  • 

SPAWN,  in  natural  hlftor)-,  the  eggs  of  fifhes  oi 

frocs.  See  Fis'n  and  Rasa. 

SPAVENTO.  SeeScAMTO.  ^ 

SPAVIN,  in  the  manege,  a  difeaie  m  horles,  being 
&  fvvclling  or  ftiffnefs,  ufually  in  the  ham,  occafionmg 

a  lamenefs.  See  FArriery,  5  29. 

SPAYING,  or  Spading,  the  operation  ot  caltra- 
tin-r  the  females  of  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  as  fows, 
bitches,  &c.  to  prevent  any  further  conception,  and 
promote  their  fattening.  It  is  performed  by  cuumg 
them  in  the  mid  flank,  on  the  left  fide,  with  a  fharp 
knife  or  lancet,  taking  out  the  uterus,  and  cutting  it 
off  and  fo  ftitdiing  up  the  wound,  auomting  the  part 


'rhe  fpccific  gravity  of  bodies  is  a  very  intereiting 
qvieffion  both  to  the  philofopher  and  to  the  man  of 
bulinefs.  'Fhe  philofopher  confiders  the  weights  of  bodies 
as  meafures  of  the  number  of  material  atoms,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  w'hich  they  contain.  1  his  he  does 
on  the  fuppofition  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  of  the 
fame  weight,  whatever  may  be  its  fenfible  form.  Thia 
fuppofition,  however,  is  made  by  him  with  caution,  an<L 
he  hasrecourfe  to  fpecific  gravity  for  afeertaining  its 
truth  in  various  ways.  This  iball  be  c^nfidered  by  and 
by.  The  man  of  bufinefs  entertains  iio^  doubt  of  th^ 
matter,  and  proceeds  on  it  as  a  fare  guide  in  frs  irult 
intereffing  tranfadions.  We  ineafure  commodities  ot 
various  kinds  by  tons,  pounds,  and  ounces,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  meafure  them  by  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  or 


off,  and  fo  ftltdiing  up  the  wound,  anointing  me  part 

with  tar,  and  keeping  the  animal  warm  or  \  A\\rh  fTrcater  confidence,  and  prefer  this  meafutement 

three  days.  The  ufual  way  is  to  make  thy  mcifion  much  greater  connoenc^  y  ^ 


aflope,  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  that  the  fore-finger 
may  be  put  in  towards  the  back,  to  feel  for  the  ovaries, 
which  arc  two  kernels  as  big  as  acorns  on  both  fides  ot 
the  uterus,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  and 
thus  both  taken  out 


to  all  others,  whenever  we  are  much  mterefted  to  know 
the  exaft  proportions  of  matter  that  bodies  contain. 
The  weight  ol  a  quantity  of  grain  is  allowed  to  inform- 
us  much  more  exadfly  ot  its  real  quantity  ot  ufeful  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  molt  accurate  meafure  of  its  bulk.  We  lee 


us  both  taken  out.  .  r  .-nanv  rir-ciimltances  which  can  -vary  the  bulk  of  a  quan. 

SPEAKER  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a  inember  o  and  thefe -are  frequently  fuch  as  we  ean- 

ihe  houfe  eleaed  by  a  majority  of  votes  thereof  to  aa  tity  o.  matter,  ana  tneic  are  •»  q  , 
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regXjhiQ  or  prevent ;  but  we  .J>novy  yery  fc\y  indeed 
iiravity,  ^h-at  can  any  fenfible  change  jn  this  vyeight  \vitli- 

out  the  addkipn  or^  aI?iira&'on  oF  pther  matter.  Even 
takint^  it  to  -the  funvmkpf  a  high  mountain,  or  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  region,  will  make  no  change  in  its 
weight  as  it  is  hlcertained  by  thp  balance,  becauie  there 
is  the  Fauie  real  dinii notion  of  weigjijt  m  the  pounds  and 
ounces  nfed  in  the  examination. 

Notvvithilandiug-  the  unavoidable  change  wWch  heat 
and  cold  make  in  tbie  bulk  oF  bodies,  and  the  permanent 
■varieties  of  the  fame  Jciud  of  matter  which  arc  cauied 
by  diiJVent  circumiianccs  ot  growth,  texture,  &c.  mok 
kinds  oF  matter  have  a  certfiln  conjlancy  in  the  denfity 
oF  their  particles,  and  therefore  in  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk.  Thus  the  purity  of  gold,  and  its  degree  .of  adul¬ 
teration,  may  be  inferred  from  its  weight,  it  being  purer 
in  proportion  as  it  is  lUore  denfe.  The  denfity,  there¬ 
fore,  of  diflcrent  kinds  of  tangible  matter  becomes  cha- 
raffeiiltic  of  the  kind,  and  a  tell  of  its  purity  ;  it  marks 
a  particiilar  appearance  in  which  matter  exills,  and  may 
therefore  be  called,  with  propriety.  Specific. 

But  this  denfity  cannot  be  direflly  obferved.  It  is 
not  by  comparing  the  diltances  between  the  atoms  of 
matter  in  gold  and  iri  water  that  we  fay  the  iirll  is  1 9 
times  denier  than  the  lalt,  and  that  an  inch  of  gold  con- 
tains  19  times  as  many  material  atoms  as  an  inch  of 
water  ;  w^e  reckon  on  the  equal  gravitation  of  every 
atom  of  matter  whether  of  gold  or  of  water  ;  therelbre 
the  weight  of  any  body  become?  the  indication  ot  its 
material  denfity,  and  the  weight  of  a  giyen  bulk  be¬ 
comes  fpecihe  of  that  kind  of  matter,  marking  its  kind, 
and  even  afcertaining  its  purity  in  this  form. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  this  companTon 
■of  .general  ufe,  the  llaridard  mud  be  familiarly  known, 
and  mull  be  very  uniform  in  its  denfity.,  and  the  com- 
parifon  oPbiilk  and  denfity  mull  be.eafy  and  accurate. 

he  ;noft  obvious  method  would  tp  form,  with  all 
nicety,  a  piece  of  the  ilandard  matter  of  fome  conveni¬ 
ent  bulk,  and  to  weigh  it  very  exadlly,  and  keep  a. note 
of  its  weight:  then,  to  make  the  comparlfon  of  any  other 
fuhlfance,  it  mull  be  made  into  a  mafs  of  the  fame  pre- 
ciie  bulk,  and  weighed  with  equal  care  ;  and  the  moH 
convenient  way  of  cxprcfling  the  fpeclhc  gravity  would 
be  to  conlider  the  w^eight  of  the  itandard  as  unity,  and 
then  the  number  expi effing  the  fpecific  gravity  is  the 
juimber  of  timers  that  the  welpht  of  the  flandard  is  con¬ 
tained  in  that  of  the  other  fubllance.  This  comparilbii 
is  mofl  ealily  and  accurately  made  in  fluids.  We  have 
only  to  make  a  vcfiel  of  knowui  dimenfions  equal  to 
that  of  the  flandard  which  we  employ,  and  to  weigh  it 
%vhen  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with  the  fluid.  Nay, 
the  iiK)fl  difficult  part  of  the  procefs,  the  making  a 
veflel  of  the  precife  dimenfions  of  the  flandard,  may  be 
..avoided,  by  iihng  fome  fluid  fubltance  for  a  flandard. 
Any  veflel  wu'll  then  do  ;  and  w^e  may  enfure  very  great 
accuracy  by  uling  a  veflel  with  a  flender  neck,  fiich  a? 

phial  o-  matrais  ;  for  when  this  is  filled  to  a  certain 
mark  in  the  neck,  any  error  in  the  ellimation  by  the 
.eyew'ill  bear  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole.  The 
weight  of  the  flandard  fluid  which  Idls  it  to  this  maik 
;beiiiy  carefully  afeertained,  is  kept  in  remembrance.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  any  other  fluid  is  had  by  weighing 
the  contents  of  this  veflel  when  filled  with  it,  and  divi- 
•ding  the  weight  by  the  weight  of  the  llandaid.  The  quo- 
cent  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  But  in  all  other 
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cafes  this  iy  a  very  difficult  problem;  i.t  requires- very  .nice 
hands,  and  an  accurate  eye,  to  make  two  bodies  of  the 
fame  bulk.  An  error  of  one  hiiiidredth  part  io-  the 
linear  dimenfions  of  a  foil’d  body  makes  an  error  of  a 
30th  part  in  its  bulk  ;  and  bodies  of  irregular  fliap.e?  ^nd 
friable  fubltance,  fuch  as  the  ores  of  metals,  cannpt  be, 
brought  into  convenient  and  exafl  dimenlioiis  for  mea- 
fiirement. 

From  all  thefe  inconveniences  and  difficulties  we  are.- 
freed  by  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  wdio,  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydrollatics  difeovered  or  eftablilhed  by  him, 
deduced  the  accurate  and  eafy  method  which  is  now 
univerfally  pradlifed  for  difeoyering  the  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  andde.nfity  of  bodies.  (See  Archimedes  and  Hy¬ 
drostatics,  1 1.)  Inflead  of  meafuringthc  bulk  of 
the  body  by  tliat  of  the  difplaced  fluid  (which  would 
have  been  impoflibie  for  Archimedes  to  do  with  any 
thing  like  the  necefi’ary  precifion),  w^e  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  folid.  I  his  can 
be  done  with  great  eafe  and  exaclnefe.  Whatever  may 
be  the  bulk  of  ^h^^  body,  this  lofs  of  weight  is  the 
.weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid ;  and  we  obtain  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  body  by  fimply  dividing  its  whole 
weight  by  the  weight  lofl :  the  quotient  is  the  fpecific 
gravity  when  this  fluid  Is  taken  for  the  flandard,  even 
Lhough  we  fliould  not  kno\y  the  abfolute  weight  of  any 
given  bulk  of  this  flandard.  It  alCo  gives  us  an  eafy 
and  accurate  method  of  afcertaining  even  this  fiindameu- 
tai  point.  We  have  only  to  form  any  folid  body  into  an 
exadl  cube,  fphere,  or  prifm,  of  known  dimenfions,  and 
oblerye  what  weight  It  lofes  .  when -immerfed  in  thi^ 
flandard  fluid.  This  is  the  weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of 
the  flandard  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  ;  and  thus  we 
obtain,  by  th.e  by,  a  moil  eafy  and  accurate  method 
for  meafuring  the  bulk  or  folid  contents  of  any  body, 
however  irregular  its  fhape  may  be.  We  have  only  to 
fee  how  much  weight  it  lofes  in  the  flaiulaid  fluid  ;  wc 
can  compute  wl-U  quantity  of  the  flandard  fluid  will 
have  this  weight.  Thus  flujuld  we  find  that  a  quantity 
of  land,  or  a  furze  buih,  lofes  250  ounces  when  iminer- 
fed  in  pure  water,  we  learn  by  this  that  the  folid  mea- 
fure  of  every  grain  of  the  fand,  or  of  every  twig  and 
prickle  of  the  furze,  when  added  into  one  fum,  amounts 
to  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  to  432  cubic  in¬ 
ches. 

To  all  thefe  advantages  of  the  Archimedean  method 
of  afcertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  derived 
from 'his  hydrofla4:ical  dodtrines  and  difcoveries,  we  may 
add,  that  the  immediate  flandard  of  comparifon,  namely, 
water,  is,  of  all  the  fubflances  that  we  know,  the  fittell 
for  the  purpofe  of  an  iiniverfal  flandard  of  reference. 
In  its  ordinary  natural  flate  it  is  fufficieiilly  conflant  and 
uniform  in  its  weight  for  every  examination  where  the 
utmoil  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  wanted  ;  all  its 
variations  arife  from  impurities,  from  wdiich  it  may  at 
all  times  be  leparated  by  the  Ample  procefs  of  diflilla- 
tion  ;  and  w^e  have  every  reafon  to  think  that  when 
pure,  its  denfity,  when  of  the  lame  temperature,  is  in¬ 
variable. 

Water  is  therefoi*e  univerfally  taken  for  the  unit  of 
that  fcale  on  which  we  meafure  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
bodies,  and  its  weight  is  called  1.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  any  other  body  is  the  real  weight  in  pounds  and 
ounces,  when  of  the  bulk  of  one  pound  or  one  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  therefore  of  the  fir  ft  importance,  in  all 
4  O  2  dti- 
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Gravity. 
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specific  (lifcuffions  rcfpefting  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  to 
Gravity,  the  precife  weight  of  fomc  known  bulk  of  pure 

water.  We  have  taken  fome  pains  to  examine  and  com¬ 
pare  the  experiments  on  this  fubjedl,  and  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  afeertain  this  point  with  the  precifion  which  it 
■t^efervts.  We  fhall  reduce  all  to  the  Englifli  cubic  foot 
and  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  Exchequer  ftandard,  on 
account  of  a  very  convenient  circumdance  peculiar  to 
this  unit,  viz.  that  a  cubic  foot  contains  almofl  precifely 
a  thoufand  ounces  of  pure  water,  fo  that  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  bodies  exprelTes  the  number  of  fiich  ounces 
contained  in  a  cubic  foot. 

Wc  begin  with  a  trial  made  before  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  in  1696  by  Mr  Everard.  lie  weighed  2145,6 
cubic  inches  of  water  by  a  balance,  which  turned  fenfibly 
with  6  grains,  when  there  were  30  pounds  in  each  fcale. 
The  weights  employed  were  the  troy  weights,  in  the 
depcfit  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  are  ftill  pre¬ 
fer  y*ed,  and  have  been  mofl  fcrupuloufly  examined  and 
compared  with  each  other.  d  he  weight  was  1 1 3 1 
ounces  « 4  pennyweights.  This  wants  juft  ( i  grains  of  a 
thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  for  1728  cubic  inches, 
or  a  cubic  foot ;  and  it  would  have  amounted  to  that 
weight  had  it  been  a  degree  or  two  colder.  The  tem¬ 
perature  indeed  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  trial  was 
made  in  a  comfortable  room,  we  may  prefume  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  have  been  about  55®  of  Fahrenheit's  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  dimenfions  of  the  veffel  were  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  the  nice  hand  of  Mr  Abraham  Sharp,  Mr 
Flamftead^s  afliftant  at  Greenwich,  could  execute,  and 
It  was  made  by  the  Exchequer  ftandard  of  length. 

This  is  confided  in  by  the  naturalifts  of  Europe  as  a 
very  accurate  ftandard  experiment,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  many  others  both  private  and  public.  I’he  ftand- 
ards  of  weight  and  capacity  employed  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  are  ftill  in  exiftence,  and  publicly  known,  by  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Society  to  parliament  in  1742,  and 
by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  hi-  ife  of  commons 
in  17^58.  This  gives  it  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  mea- 
fures  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  firft  experiment,  made  with  proper  attention, 
that  we  meet  with,  is  by  the  celebrated  Snelllus,  about 
the  year  1615,  and  related  in  his  Eralojlhenes  Batavus, 
He  weighed  a  Rhinland  cubic  foot  of  diftillecl  water, 
and  found  it  62,79  Amfterdain  pounds.  If  this  was 
the  ordinary  weight  oF  the  (hops,  containing  7626  Eng- 
lilh  troy  grains,  the  Englifh  cubic  foot  muft  be  62 
pounds  9  ounces,  only  one  ounce  more  than  by  Eve- 
rard's  experiment.  If  it  was  the  Mint  pound,  the  weight 
was  62  pounds  6  ounces.  The  only  other  trials  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  Mr  Everard's  are  fome 
made  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Picart,  in 
1691,  found  Uie  Paris  cubic  foot  of  the  water  of  the 
fountain  d’Arcueil  to  weigh  69,588  pounds  poids  de 
Paris.  Du  Hamel  obtained  the  very  fame  refult ;  but 
Mr  Monge,  in  1783,  fays  that  filtered  rain-water  of  the 
temperature  12^  (Reaumur)  weighs  69,3792.  Both 
thefe  meafures  are  confiderably  below  Mi  Everard 's, 
which  is  62,5,  the  former  giving  62,053,  latter 

61,868.  M.  Lavoifier  ftates  the  Paris  cubic  foot  at 
7c  pounds,  which  makes  the  Engli'fh  foot  62,47.  But 
there  is  an  inconiiftency  among  them  which  makes  the 
comparifon  impollible.  Some  changes  were  made  iix 


i638,  by  royal  authority,  in  the  national  ft andards,  both  ^>pedfic 
of  weight  and  length  ;  and  the  academicians  are  ex- 
ceedingly  puzzled  to  this  day  in  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences,  and  cannot  even  afeertain  with  perfedl  affu- 
rance  the  lineal  meafures  which  were  employed  in  their 
moft  boafted  gcodetical  operations. 

Such  variations  In  the  meafurements  made  by  perfons 
of  reputation  for  judgment  and  accuracy  engaged  the 
writer  of  this  article  fome  years  ago  to  attempt  another. 

A  veflel  was  made  of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  being  more 
eafily  executed  with  accuracy,  whofe  height  and  dia¬ 
meter  were  6  inches,  taken  from  a  moft  accurate  copy  of 
the  Exchequer  ftandard.  It  was  weighed  in  diftilled 
water  of  the  temperature  55^  feveral  times  without  vary- 
Ing  2  grains,  and  it  loft  42895  grains.  This  gives  for 
the  cubic  foot  998,74  ounces,  deficient  from  Mr  Eve- 
rard’s  an  ounce  and  a  quarter;  a  difference  which  may  be 
expedicd,  fince  Mr  Everard  ufed  the  New  River  water 
without  diftillation. 

We  hope  that  thefe  obfervatlons  will  not  be  thought 
fuperfl Lions  In  a  matter  of  luch  continual  reference,  in 
the  moft  interefting  queftions  both  to  the  phllofopher 
and  the  man  of  bufinefs;  and  that  the  determination 
which  we  have  given  will  be  confidered  as  lufficiently 
authenticated. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  future  take  water  for  the 
ftandard,  and  fuppofe  that,  when  o.Fthe  ordinary  tempe¬ 
rature  of  fummer,  and  in  Its  ftate  of  greateft  natural  pu¬ 
rity,  viz.  In  clean  rain  or  fnow,  an  Englifh  cubic  foot  of 
It  weighs  a  thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  of  437,5  troy 
grains  each.  Divide  the  weight  of  any  body  by  the 
wel  (ht  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  that  body  ;  and  If  the  three  firft 
figures  of  the  decimal  be  accounted  integers,  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  the  number  of  avoirdupois  ounces  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  body.  Thus  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
very  fineft  gold  which  the  refiner  can  produce  Is  19,365, 
and  a  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  19365  ounces. 

Blit  an  important  remark  muft  be  made  here.  All 
bodies  of  homogeneous  or  unorganifed  texture  expand 
by  heat,  and  contra<ft  by  cooling.  'I'he  expanlion  and 
contradlon  by  the  fame  change  of  temperature  Is  very 
different  in  different  bodies.  Thus  water,  when  heated 
from  60*"  to  ico^,  incrcaies  Its  volume  nearly 
its  bulk,  and  mercury  only  and  many  fubftances 

much  lefs.  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  experiment  de¬ 
termines  the  fpecific  gravity  only  in  that  very  tempera¬ 
ture  in  which  the  bodies  are  examined.  It  will  there^ 
fore  be  proper  always  to  note  this  temperature  ;  and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  adopt  fome  very  ufeful  tempera¬ 
ture  for  fuch  trials  in  general  ;  perhaps  about  60^  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  as  convenient  as  any% 

It  may  always  be  procured  in  thefe  climates  without 
inconvenience.  A  temperature  near  to  freezing  would 
have  fome  advantages,  becaufe  water  changes  its  bulk 
very  little  between  the  temperature  32'^  and  45 But 
this  temperature  cannot  always  be  obtained.  It  wiU 
much  conduce  to  the  facility  of  the  comparifon  to 
know  the  variation  which  heat  produces  on  pure  water. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  obfervatlons  of 
Dr  Blagden  and  Mr  Gilpin  j(PhiL  Tranf,  1792)  will 
auiwer  this  purpofe. 
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Thofe  gentlemen  obferved  the  expanfion  of  water  to  be 
very  anomalous  between  32°  and  4^0.  This  is  diilmcl- 
ly  feen  during  the  gradual  cooling  of  water  to  the  point 
of  freezing.  It  contrails  for  a  while,  and  then  fud- 
denly  expands.  But  we  fcldom  have  occafon  to  mea- 
fure  fpecific  gravities  in  fuch  temperature. 

The  reader  is  now  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  this  hydrollatical  method  of  determining 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  and  can  judge  of  the 
propriety  ot  the  forms  which  may  be  propofed  for  the 
experiment. 

^  The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fluid  may  be  determined 
either  by  filling  with  it  a  veflel  with  a  narrow  neck,  or 
by  weighing  a  folk!  body  that  is  immerfed  in  it.  It  is 
hard  to  fay  which  is  the  beft  way.  I'he  lall  is  not  fub- 
je6l  to  any  error  in  filling,  becaufe  we  may  fufpend  the 
folid  by  a  fine  wire,  which  will  not  difplace  any  fenfible 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ;  and  if  the  folid  is  but  a  little 
heavier  than  the  fluid,  the  balance  being  loaded  only 
with  the  excels,  will  be  very  fenfible  to  the  fmallcft  want 
of  equilibrium.  But  this  advantai^e  is  perhaps  compen- 
fated  by  an  obAriidion  to  the  motion  of  the  folid  up 
or  down  in  the  fluid,  arifing  from  vifeidity.  When  the 
weight  in  the  oppofite  fcale  is  yet  too  fmall,  we  flowly 
add  more,  and  at  lall  grain  by  grain,  which  gradually 
brings  the  beam  to  the  level  When  it  is  exadly  level, 
the  weight  in  the  fcale  is  fomewhat  too  great ;  for  it 
not  only  balances  the  preponderance  of  the  folid,  but 
alfo  this  vifeidity  of  the  fluid.  But  we  may  get  rid  of 
this  error.  Add  a  fmall  quantity  more  ;  this  will  bring 
the  beam  over  to  the  other  fide.  Nov/  put  as  much 
‘  into  the  fcale  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  folid  r  this  will 
not  reflore  the  beam  to  its  level.  We  mull  add  more 
till  this  be  accomplifhed ;  and  this  addition  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluid,  and  mull  be  fubtraded 
from  the  weight  that  was  in  the  other  fcale  when  the 
beam  came>y/  to  a  level.  This  efled  of  vifeidity  is 
cot  infenfible,  with  nice  apparatus,  even  in  the  pureft 
water,  and  in  many  fluids  it  is  very  confiderable — and, 
what  is  worfe,  it  is  very  changeable.  It  is  greatly  di- 
minilhed  by  heat  ;  and  this  is  an  additional  reafon  for 
making  thofe  trials  in  pretty  warm  temperatures.  But 
for  fluids  of  which  the  vifeidity  is  confiderable,  this 
method  is  by  no  means  proper  and  we  muH  take  the 
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Other,  and  weigh  them  in  a  veflel  with  a  narrow  neck.  Syeci/Ie 
Mercury  mull  alfo  be  treated  in  this  way,  becaufe  we 
have  no  folid  that  will  fink  in  it  but  gold  and  platina.  ^  ^ 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  as  one  would  imagine  to  fill  a  veflel 
precifely  to  the  fame  degree  upon  every  tiial.  But  if 
v/e  do  not  operate  on  too  fmall  quantities,  the  unavoid¬ 
able  error  may  be  made  altogether  infignificant,  by 
having  the  neck  of  the  veflel  very  fmall.  If  the  veflel 
hold  a  pound  of  water,  and  the  neck  do  not  exceed  a  * 

quarter  of  an  inch  (and  it  will  not  greatly  retard  the 
operation  to  have  it  half  this  fize),  the  examinator  muft: 
be  very  carelefs  indeed  to  err  one  part  in  two  tlioufand; 
and  this  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  come  with  a  ba¬ 
lance.  We  mufl  always  recolle6l  that  the  capacity  of 
the  veflel  changes  by  heat,  and  we  mult  know  this  va¬ 
riation,  and  take  it  into  the  account.  But  it  is  affeda- 
tion  to  regard  (as  Mr  Homberg  would  make  us  believe 
that  he  did)  the  diflenfion  of  the  veflel  by  the  prelTure 
of  the  fluid.  His  experiments  of  this  kind  have  by  no 
means  the  confiilency  with  each  other  that  fhould  con¬ 
vince  us  that  he  did  not  commit  much  greater  errors 
than  what  arofe  trom  diflenfion. 

In  examining  either  folids  or  fluids,  we  mull  be 
careful  to  free  their  furface,  or  that  of  the  veflel  in  which 
the  fluid  is  to  be  weighed,  from  air,  which  frequently 
adheres  to  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and,  by  forming  a 
bubble,  increafes  the  apparent  bulk  o^'  the  folid,  or  di- 
minilhes  the  capacity  of  the  veflel.  The  greatell  part 
of  what  appears  on  thofe  occaflons  feems  to  have  ex- 
ifted  in  the  fluid  in  a  Itate  of  chemical  union,  and  to 
be  fet  at  liberty  by  the  fuperior  attradlion  of  the  fluid 
for  the  contiguous  folid  body.  Thefe  air  bubbles  mull 
be  carefully  brufned  off  by  hand.  All  greafy  matters 
mull  be  cleared  off  for  the  fame  reafon  :  they  prevent 
the  fluid  from  coming  into  conta6l. 

We  mull  be  no  lefs  careful  that  no  water  is  imbibed 
by  the  folid,  which  would  increafe  its  weight  without 
increaflng  its  bulk.  In  fome  cafes,  however,  a  very 
long  maceration  and  imbibition  is  neceflary.  ITus,  in 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fibrous  part  of 
vegetables,  we  Ihould  err  exceedingly  if  we  imagined 
it  as  finall  as  appears  at  firll.  We  believe  that  in  molb 
plants  it  is  at  leall  as  great  as  water,  for  after  long  ma^ 
ceration  they  fink  in  it. 

Ir  is  almoll  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  nicell  and  moll 
fenfible  balances  are  neceflary  for  this  examination.  Ba^ 
lances  arc  even  conflrn6led  on  purpofe,  and  fitted  with, 
kveral  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  make  the  examina^ 
tion  ealy  and  neat.  We  have  deferibed  (fee  Balance) 

Mr  Gravefande’s  as  one  of  the  moll  convenient  of  any. 

His  contrivance  for  obferving  the  fractions  of  a  grain  is 
extremely  ingenious  and  expeditious,  efpecially  for  de- 
teding  the  effed  of  vifeidity. 

The  hydrometer,  or  aecometer,  is  another  inftrument 
for  afeertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids.  This  very 
pretty  inflriiment  is  the  invention  of  a  lady,  as  eminent 
for  intelledual  accomplifhments  as  flie  was  admired  for 
her  beauty.  Hypatia,  the  learned  daughter  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  mathematician  Theon  of  Alexandria,  became  fo 
eminent  for  her  mathematical  knowledge,  that  fhe  was 
made  public  profeflbr  of  the  fcience  in  the  firll  fchool 
in  the  world.  She  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works 
of  Apollonius  and  of  Diophantus,  and  compofed  Afi. 
tronoiiiical  Tables  ;  all  of  which  are.  lofl.  Thefe 
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accompliriimcnts,  however,  could  not  (live 


the  fury  of 


the  fanatics  of  Alexandria,  who  cut  her 
in  pieces  tor  having  taken  an  offenfive  part  in  a  clif- 
piite  between  the  governor  and  patriarch. — We  have 


deferibed  fome  of  the  moft  approved  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments  in  the  article  Hydrometer,  and  fhall  in  this 
place  make  a  few  obfervaiions  on  the  principles  of  their 
conllruttion,  not  as  they  arc  ufually  made,  accommodated 
to  the  examination  of  particular  liquors,  but  as  indica¬ 
tors  of  pure  fpecific  gravity.  And  we  muft  premife, 
that  this  would,  for  many  reafons,  be  the  bed  way  of 
coiiilrudllng  them.  ’1  he  very  ingenious  contrivances 
for  accommodating  them  to  particular  purpofes  are  un¬ 
avoidably  attended  with  many  fources  of  error,  both  in 
their  adhiftment  by  the  maker  and  in  their  life  ;  and 
all  that  is  gained  by  a  very  expenfive  inflrument  is  the 
faving  the  trouble  of  infpe6ling  a  table.  A  limple 
fcale  of  fpecific  gravity  would  expofe  to  no  error  in 
conftruftion,  becaufe  all  the  weights  hut  one,  or  all  the 
points  of  the  fcalc  but  one,  are  to  be  obtained  by  cal¬ 
culation,  which  is  incomparably  more  exaft  than  any 
manual  operation,  and  the  table  can  always  be  more 
exa6l  than  any  complex  obfervatioii.  But  a  Hill  greater 
advantage  is,  that  the  Indruments  would  by  this  means 
be  fitted  for  examining  all  liquors  whatever,  whereas  at 
prefent  they  are  almoil  ufelefs  for  any  but  the  one  for 
which  they  are  confi:ru6fed. 

Hydi'ometers  arc  of  two  khids.  The  mod  fimplc 
and  the  mod  delicate  are  jiid  a  fubditute  for  the  hy- 
Platc  drodatical  balance.  They  confid  of  a  ball  (or  rather 
^cccLxxii.  an  egg  or  pear  fhaped  vedel,  which  moves  more  eafily 
tlirough  the  fluid)  A  (fig.  i.)  having  a  foot  pro- 
jefting  down  fi'om  it,  terminated  by  another  ball  B, 
and  a  (lender  dalk  or  wire  above,  carrying  a  little  didi 
C.  The  whole  is  made  fo  light  as  to  float  in  the  Hght- 
td  fluid  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  fuch  as  vitriolic  or 
muriatic  aether,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  only  0,73. 
This  number  (hould  be  marked  on  the  dlih,  indicating 
that  this  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  which 
the  indrument  floats,  finking  to  the  point  D  of^  the 
dem.  The  ball  B  is  made  heavy,  and  the  foot  is  of 
fome  length,  that  the  indrument  may  have  dabllity, 
and  fwim  ereid,  even  if  confiderably  loaded  above  ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafoii,  it  mud  be  made  very  rourid, 
otherwife  it  will  lean  to  a  fide.  When  put  into  a  heavier 
liquor,  its  buoyancy  will  caufe  it  to  float  with  a  part 
of  the  ball  above  the  furfacc.  Weights  are  now  put 
into  the  fcale  C,  till  the  indrument  fink  to  D.  I'he 
weight  put  into  the  fcale,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
indrument,  is  the  weight  of  the  difplaced  fluid.  This, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  when  the  in- 
ilrument  is  fwimming  in  pure  water,  gives  the  (pecific 
gravity  of  the  fluid.  All  trouble  of  calculation  may 
be  avoided  by  marking  the  w'eights  with  fuch  num¬ 
ber's  as  (hall  indicate  the  fpecific  gravity  at  once. 
Thus  having  loaded  the  inUnimcnt  io  as  to  fink  it  to 
D  in  pure  water,  call  the  whole  weight  icoo;  then 
weigh  the  indrirment  rtfelf,  and  fay,  “  as  the  weight 
when  fwimming  In  water  is  to  its  prefent  weight,  fo  is 
TOGO  to  a  4th  proportional.”  This  is  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  liquor  which  would  float  the  unloaded  in- 
flrument.  Suppofe  this  to  be  75  '>♦  The  hydrome¬ 
ter  would  jud  float  in  muriatic  asther,  and  this  (hould 
be  marked  on  the  fide.  Now  make  a  fet  of  fmall 
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her  from  weights,  and  mark  them,  not  by  their  weights  in  grains, 
but  in  fuch  units  that  270  of  them  fliall  be  equal  to  the 
weight  which  fits  the  indrument  for  pure  water*. 

Suppofe  that,  in  order  to  float  thii  rnilruinent  in  a 
certain  brandy,  there  arc  required  1S6  in  thefe  fmall 
weights.  This  added  to  730  gives  g]6  for  the  fpecific 
gravity,  and  (hows  it  to  be  precifely  excife  proof  fpi- 
rit.  Nine  weights,  viz.  256,  128,  64,  32,  16,  8,  4, 

2,  I,  will  fuiiice  for  all  liquors  from  aether  to  the 
dronged  worts.  And  that  the  trouble  in  changing 
the  weights  may  be  greatly  lefl'ened,  let  a  fe  v  circle-; 
a,  by  c,  dy  Cy  be  marked  on  the  top  of  the  ball.  When  we 
fee  it  float  unloaded  at  the  circle  C  for  indance,  we  know 
it  will  require  at  lead  1 28  to  fink  it  to  I)  thaton  the  Hem, 

If  the  weights  to  be  added  above  are  confideiable, 
it  I'aifes  the  centre  of  gravity  fo  much,  that  a  fmall  want 
of  equilibrium,  by  laying  the  weights  on  one  fide,  wnl 
produce  a  gi'eat  inclination  of  the  indrument,  which  is 
unfightly.  Inftead  therefore  of  making  them  loofie 
weiglits,  it  is  proper  to  make  tlienr  round  plates,  with  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  to  go  on  a  pin  in  the  middle 
of  the  fcale.  This  will  keep  the  indrument  always  up¬ 
right.  But  iinlefs  the  hydron^eter  is  of  a  confiderable 
fize,  it  can  hardly  be  made  fo  as  to  extend  from  the 
lighted  to  the  heavied  fluid  which  we  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  examine,  even  though  we  except  mercury. 
^::ome  of  the  mineral  acids  are  conlideraWy  more  than 
twice  the  weight  c  f  jsther.  When  there  is  fuch  a 
load  at  top,  the  hydrometer  is  very  apt  to  overfet,  and 
inclines  with  the  fmalled  want  of  equilibrium.  Great 
fize  is  inconvenient  everi  to  the  philofopher,  becaufe  it 
is  not  always  in  his  power  to  opei*dte  on  a  quantity  of 
fluid  fufficient  to  float  the  indrument.  Therefore  two, 
or  perhaps  three,  arc  neceffary  for  general  examina¬ 
tion.  One  may  reach  from  aether  to  water ;  another 
may  ferve  for  all  liquors  of  a  fpecific  gi*avrty  between 
I  and  1 1 ;  and  the  third,  for  the  mineral  acids,  may  reach 
from  this  to  2.  If  each  of  thefe  be  about  two  folid 
inches  in  capacity,  we  may  eafily  and  expeditioudy  de¬ 
termine  the  fpecific  gravity*  within  one  ten  thoulandth 
part  of  the  truth  :  and  this  is  precifion  enough  for  moil 
purpofes  of  fcience  or  bufu^efs. 

1'he  chief  quedions  are,  i.  To  afcertaln  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  an  unknown  fluid,  'fhis  needs  no  farther 
explarration.  2.  To  afeertain  the  pr'oportion  of  two 
fluids  which  are  known  to  be  in  a  mixture.  This  is 
done  by  difeovering  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mixtiii'C 
by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  and  then  deducing  the 
proportion  from  a  comparifon  of  this  with  the  fpe- 
cifie  gravities  of  the  ingredients. 

In  this  mode  of  examination  the  bulk  is  always  the 
fame  ;  for  the  hydrometer  is  immerged  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fluids  to  the  fame  depth.  Now  If  an  inch,  for 
example,  of  this  bulk  is  made  up  of  the  heavied  fluid, 
there  is  an  inch  wanting  of  the  lighted ;  and  the 
change  made  in  the  weight  of  the  mixtur*c  is  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  an  inch  of  the  hca- 
vied  and  of  an  inch  of  the  lighted  ingredients.  The 
number  of  rirchea  therefore  of  the  heavied  fluid  is 
proportional  to  the  addition  made  to  the  weight  of 
the  mixture.  Therefore  let  B  and  b  be  the  bulks  of 
the  heavied  and  lighted  fluids  in  the  ’bulk  of  the 
mixture  ;  and  let  D,  r/,  and  ^  be  the  denfities,  or  the 
weights,  or  the  fpecific  gravities  (for  'they  are  in  one 

ratio) 
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Jvpct'ine  ratio)  of  the  heavy  fluid,  the  lii^ht  fluid,  and  the  mix- 
t3ravity-  ture  (their  bulk  bcincr  that  of  the  hydrometer).  We 
-y—— "^f'he  addition  which  would  liave  been 
made  to  the  bulk  if  the  lighto(l  fluid  v/ere  changed 
entirely  for  the  heavleft,  would  be  D— ^/j  and  the 
<'hange  which  is  really  made  is  ^ Therefore 
f  :  ^=13 — d  :  S — tl.  For  fimilat  realons  wt  fhoiild  have 
ii  :  BirD  —  ^/:  D — ^  ;  or,  in  words,  “  the  difference  he~ 
•tween  the  fpeffc  gravities  of  the  two  fuhisy  ii  to  the  dffer^ 
ence  between  the  fpex  fc  gravtltei  of  the  mixture  and  of  the 
hghxf  fluid y  as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  to  the  bu^k  of  the 
l)can:ief  contained  in  the  mixture  f*  and  the  difference  of 
the  fpecific  ;gren  it;es  of  the  two fuldsy  is  to  the  difference  of 
the  f pec  if c  gravities  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  heav'eji fulls  y 
as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Ightrf  contained  in 
the  mixtured*  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  ordinary 
bufinefs  of  life  requires  the  anfwer  to  be  expreffed,  be- 
caufe  we  geneially  reckon  the  quantity  ot  liquors  by 
jjulk,  in  gallons,  pints,  quarts.  But  it  would  have 
lieen  equally  eafy  to  have  obtained  the  anfwer  in  pounds 
and  ounces  ;  or  it  may  be  had  from  their  bulks,  fince  wc 
know  their  fpecific  gravities. 

The  hydrometer  more  commonly  ufed  is  the  ancient 
one  of  Hypatia,  confiiling  of  a  ball,  A  (hg.  2.), 
tnade  fleady  by  an  addition  B,  below  it  like  the  former, 
but  having  a  long  flein  CF  above.  It  is  fo  loaded 
that  it  finks  to  the  top  F,of  the  flem  in  the  lighted. 

all  the  fluids  which  v/e  jtropofe  to  tneafere  with  it, 
and  to  fink  only  to  C  in  the  hba\4ed.  In  a  fluid  of 
intermediate  fpecific  gravity  it  will  fink  to  fome  point 
between  C  and  1". 

In  this  foi*m  of  the  hydrometer  the  weight  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  and  the  immediate  information  given 
by  the  inflriiment  is  that  of  difierent  bulks  with  equal 
weight.  Becaiife  the  inflrument  finks  till  the  bulk  of 
the  difplaced  fiuid  equals  it  in  weight,  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  difplaced  fluid  are  all  made  by  the  ftem, 
it  is  evident  that  equ?d  bulks  of  the  ftem  indicate  equal 
additions  of  volume.  Thus  the  ilem  becomes  a  Icale 
of  bulks  to  the  fame  weight. 

'j’he  only  form  in  which  the  ftem  can  be  made  with 
fufficient  accuracy  Is  cylindrical  or  prifmatleal.  Such 
a  ftem  may  be  made  in  the  moft  accurate  manner  by 
Nvive-drawing,  that  is,  pafiing  it  through  a  hole  made  in 
a  hardened  fteel  plate.  11  fuch  a  ftem  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  it  becomes  a  fcale  of  bulks  in  arithmetical 
progrefiion.  'Fhis  is  the  eafieil  and  moft  natural  divi- 
•  T;on  of  the  fcale  ;  but  ic  will  not  indicate  derdities, 
fpecinc  gravities,  or  weights  of  the  fame  bulk  in  arith¬ 
metical  progrelTion.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  as  the  weight 
divided  by  the  bulk.  Now  a  feries  of  divifors  (the 
bulks),  in  arithmetical  progrefiion,  applied  to  the  fame 
dividend  (the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  hydrometer  as  it 
floats  in  water),  will  not  give  a  feries  quotients  (the 
j'pecific  gravities)  in  arithmetical  .progrefiion  :  they 
will  be  in  what  is  called  harmonic  p'  ogrefintiy  their 
'differences  continually  diminifhing.  This  will  appear 
even  when  phyfically  confidered.  When  the  hydro¬ 
meter  finks  a  tenth  of  an  inch  near  the  top  of  the  ftem, 
it  difplaces  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  a  light  fluid,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  difplaced  by  it  when  it  is  floating  with 
all  the  ftem  above  the  furface.  In  order  therefore  that 
]the  divifions  of  the' ftem  may  indicate  equal  changes  of 
fpecific  gravity,  they  mull  be  in  a  feries  of  harmonic 
progrefiioaals  increalmg.  The  point  at  which  the  in- 
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ftrumeflt  floats  In  pure  water  fliould  be  mailed  i6o<b,  Speot'e 
and  thofc  above  it  999,  998,  997,  See,  ;  and  thofe  be-  O^aviry. 

low  the  water  mark  muft  be  numbered  looi,  1002,  ' - 

lODy,  S:c.  Such  a  fcale  will  be  a  very  appolite  piaure 
of  the  clenfities  of  fluids,  for  the  denfity  or  vicinity  of 
the  divifions  will  be  prccifely  fimilar  to  the  denfitv  of 
the  fluids.  Each  interval  is  a  bulk  of  flifid  of  the 
fame  weight.  If  the  whole  inftriiment  were  drawn 
out  into  wire  of  the  fize  of  the  item,  the  length  from 
the  wate:  mark  would  be  icoo. 

Such  are  the  rules  by  which  the  fcale  muft  be  divi¬ 
ded.  Ihit  there  muft  be  fome  points  of  it  determined 
by  experiment,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  as 
remote  from  each  other  as  poflible.  For  this  purpofe 
let  the  inftrument  be  accurately  marked  at  the  point 
where  it  ftands,  in  two  fluids,  differing  as  much  in  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  as  the  inftrument  will  admit.  Let  it  alfo 
be  marked  where  it  ftands  in  water.  Then  determine 
with  the  utmoft  precifion  the  fpecific  gravities  of  thefe 
fluids,  and  put  tlieir  values  at  the  correfpondincf  poiiito 
of  tlie  fcale.  Then  the  intermediate  points  of  the  fcale 
muft  be  computed  for  tha  different  intervening  fpecific 
gravities,  or  it  muft  be  divided  from  *a  pattern  fcale  oF 
harmonic  progreflionals  in  a  way  well  known  to  the 
mathematical  iiiftriiment-makers.  If  the  fpecific  erra- 
vities  have  been  accurately  determined,  the  value  looo 
will  be  found  to  fall  precifely  in  the  water  nnrk.  If 
we  attempt  the  divifion  entirely  by  experiment,  by 
making  a  nurnber  of  fluids  of  different  fpecific  gravi- 
ties,  and  marking  the  ftem  as  it  ftands  in  them,  wc 
fliall  find  the  divifions  turn  out  very  anomalous.  Thif? 
is  however  the  way  ufually  pradfifed  ;  and  there  are  ’ew 
hydrometers,  even  from  the  Left  maker,  that  hold  true 
to  a  finale  divifion  or  two.  Yet  the  method  by  compu¬ 
tation  is  not  more  troublefome;  and  one  fcale  of  harmo¬ 
nic  progreflionals  will  ferve  to  divide  every  ftcm  that 
offers,  We  may  make  ufe  of  a  fcale  of  equal  parts 
for  the  ftem,  with  the  afiiftance  of  two  little*  tables. 

One  of  thefe  contains  the  fpecific  gravities  in  harmonic 
procrreffion,  correfponding  to  the  arithmetical  fcale  of 
bulks  on  the  ftem  of  the  hydrometer ;  the  other  con¬ 
tains  the  divifions  and  fradfions  of  a  divifion  of  the  fede 
of  bulks,  which  correfpoiid  to  an  arithmetical  fcale  of 
fpecific  gravities.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  beft  me- 
tbod  of  alb  I’he  fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  ftem  is  fo 
eafily  made,  and  the  little  table  is  fo  eafily  infpedied, 
that  it  has  every  advantage  of  accuracy  and  dilpatch^ 
and  it  gives,  by  the  way,  an  amufing  vievv  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  bulks  and  denfities. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  a  fcale  extendina  from 
the  liohteft  to  the  lieavieft  fluid.  But  unlefs  it  be  of 
a  very  ineonvenient  length,  the  divifions  muft  be  very 
minute.  Moreover,  when  the  bulk  of  the  ftem  bears  a 
great  proportion  to  that  of  the  body,  the  inftrument 
does  not  Iwlm  fteady  ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  limit 
the  range  of  the  inftrument  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  firft  kind.  A  range  from  the  denfity  of  xthtr 
to  that  of  water  may  be  very  well  executed  in  an  in¬ 
ftrument  of  very  moderate  fize,  and  two  others  will  do 
for  all  the  heavier  liquors  ;  or  an  equal  range  in  any 
other  denfities  as  may  fuit  the  ufual  occupations  of  the" 
•experimenter. 

To  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  hydrometer  with 
a  very  loner  and  (lender  ftem,  or  the  neceflity  of  having 
a  feries  of  them,  a  third  fort  has  been  contrived,  in. 
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which  the  principle  of  both  arc  combined.  Suppofe 
a  hydrometer  with  a  ftem,  whofe  bulk  is  T-^th  of  that 
of  the  ball,  and  that  It  finks  In  rether  to  the  top  the 
ftem ;  It  is  evident  that  in  a  fluid  which  is  T^^h  heavier, 
the  whole  ftem  will  emerf5,e  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  dil- 
placed  fluid  is  now  Vz^th  of  the  whole  Itfs,  and  the  wei:jjlit 
is  the  fame  as  before,  and  therefore  the  fpeciflc  giavity 
is  T^^th  greater.  ^ 

Thus  w'e  have  obtained  a  hydrometer  which  will  indi¬ 
cate,  by  means  of  diviflons  marked  on  the  ftem,  all 
fpeciflc  gravities  from  0,73  to  0,803  ;  for  0,803  is 
.^*_th  greater  than  0,7  3*  Thefe  diviflons  mull  oe  made  in 
harmonic  progreflion,  as  before  diredled  for  an  entiie 
fcale,  placing  0,73  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  and  0,803 
at  the  bottom. 

When  it  floats  at  the  lowed  diyifion,  a  weight  may 
be  put  on  the  top  of  the  ftem,  which  will  again  fink  it 
to  the  top.  1  his  weight  mull  evidently  be  0,073, 
V-^th  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  the  unloaded 
inftrument.  The  hydrometer,  thus  loaded,  indicates 
the  fame  fpeciflc  gravity,  by  the  top  of  the  ftem,  that 
the  unloaded  inftrument  indicates  by  the  lowed  divi- 
fion.  ThereFore,'Vhen  loaded,  it  will  Indicate  another 
feries  of  fpeciflc  gravities,  from  0,803  to  0,8833 
(  =  0,803  +  0,0803),  and  will  float  in  a  liquor  of  the 
fpeciflc  gravity  0,8833  with  the  whole  ftem  above  the 

furface.  . 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  off  this  weight,  and 
put  on  I  =  0,080,3,  it  will  fink  the  hydrometer  to  the 
top  of  the  ftem  ;  and  with  this  ne^y  weight  it  will 
indicate  another  feries  of  fpeciflc  gravities  from  0,8833 
te  0,97163  (=  0,8833  +  0,08833).  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  a  third  wei>;ht  =  08833  will  again  fink 
it  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  fit  it  for  another  feiies 
of  fpeciflc  gravities  up  to  1,068793.  And  thus,  wuth 
three  w’eights,  we  have  procured  a  hydrometer  fitted 
for  all  liquors  from  «ther  to  a  wort  for  a  ma’t  liquor  of 
two  barrels />er  quarter.  Another  weight,  in  the  fame 
progreffion,  will  extend  the  inftrument  to  the  ftrongeft 
wort  that  is  brewed. 

This  is  a  very  commodious  form  of  the  inftrument, 
and  is  now  in  very  general  ufe  for  examining  fpirituous 
liquors,  worts,  ales,  brines,  and  many  fueh  ai tides  o 
commerce.  B«ut  the  diviflons  of  the  fcale  are  general¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  queftions  which  na  urally  occur  in  the 
bufinefl.  Thus,  in  the  commerce  of  ftrong  liquors, 
his  ufualto  eftimate  the  article  by  the  quantity oi  fpi- 
rit  of  a  certain  ftrength  which  the  liquor  contains. 
This  w  e  have  been  accuftomed  to  cali  pi  oof  Ipirit,  and 
it  is  fuch  that  a  wine  gallon  weighs  7  pounds  1 2  ounces; 
and  it  is  by  this  ftrength  that  th  excife  duties  are  levied. 
Therefore  the  diviflons  on  the  fcale,  and  the  weights 
which  conned  the  fuccefiive  repetitions  of  the  fcale,  are 
made  to  exprefs  at  once  the  number  of  gallons  or  parts 
of  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  contained  in  a  gallon  of  the 
liquor.  Such  iiillruments  fave  all  trouble  of  calcula¬ 
tion  to  the  excifeman  or  dealer  ;  but  they  limit  tne 
ufe  of  a  very  delicate  and  expenfive  inftrument  to  a 
very  narrow  employment.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
adhere  to  the  exprelflon  either  o"  fpeciflc  gravity  or  of 
bulk  ;  and  then  a  very  fmall  tabic,  which  could  be 
comprifed  in  the  fmalletl  cafe  for  the  inftrument,  might 
rendeer  ti  applicable  to  eveiy  kind  of  fluid. 

The  reader  cannet  but  have  obferved  that  the  fuc- 
ceflive  weights,  by  which  the  fhort  fcale  of  the  inftru¬ 


ment  Is  extended  to  a  great  range  of  fpeciflc  gravities,  Spec 
do  not  increafe  by  equal  quantities.  Each  difference  is 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  difplaced  by  the  graduated  ^  ^ 

ftem  of  the  inftrument  when  it  is  funk  to  the  top  of 
the  fcale.  It  is  a  detennlned  aliquot  part  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  inftrument  fo  loaded,  (in  our  example  it 
is  always  rSth  of  it).  It  increafes  therefore  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  the  preceding  weight  of  the  loaded 
inftrument.  In  fhort,  both  the  fuccefiive  additions,  and 
the  whole  weights  of  the  loaded  inftrument,  are  quan¬ 
tities  in  geometrical  progreffion  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  diviflons  on  the  fcale,  if  they  correfpond  to  equal 
differences  of  fpeciflc  gravity,  muft  alfo  be  unequal. — 

This  is  not  fufflclently  attended  to  by  themakers ;  and 
they  commit  an  error  here,  which  is  very  eonflderable 
when  the  whole  range  of  the  inftrument  is  great.  For 
the  value  of  one  diviflon  of  the  fcale,  when  the  largeft 
weight  is  on,  is  as  much  greater  than  its  value, 
when  the  inftrument  is  not  loaded  at  all,  as  the  full 
loaded  inftrument  is  heavier  than  the  inftrument  unload^ 
ed.  No  manner  whatever  of  dividing  the  fcale  wall 
correfpond  to  equal  differences  of  fpeciflc  gravity  through 
the  whole  range  with  different  weights  ;  but  if  the 
diviflons  are  made  to  indicate  equal  proportions  of  gra¬ 
vity  when  the  inftrument  is  ufed  without  a  weight,  they 
will  indicate  equal  proportions  throughout.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  we  have  been  juft  now  faying  ;  for  ^he 
proportion  of  the  fpeciflc  gravities  correfponding  to 
any  two  immediately  fuccceding  weights  is  ahvays  the 
fame. 

The  beft  way,  therefore,  of  conftrudling  the  Inftru* 
ment,  fo  that  the  lame  diviflons  of  the  fcale  may  be  ac¬ 
curate  in  all  its  fuccefiive  repetitions  with  the  diffe  ent 
weights,  is  to  make  thefe  diviflons  in  gconietrlcal  pro- 
grefiioii.  The  correfponding  fpeciflc  gravities  will  al¬ 
fo  be  in  geometric  proportion.  Thefe  being  all  inferted 
in  a  table,  we  obtain  them  with  no  more  trouble  than 
by  infpe6ting  the  fcale  which  ufually  accompanies  the 
hydrometer.  This  table  is  of  the  moft  eafy  conftruc- 
tion  ;  for  the  ratio  of  the  fuccefiive  bulks  and  fpeciflc 
gravities  being  all  equal,  the  differences  of  the  logarithms 
are  equal. 

This  will  be  illuftrated  by  applying  it  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  already  given  of  a  hydrometer  extending  from  0,73 
to  1,068793  with  three  w^eights.  This  gives  four  re¬ 
petitions  ol  the  fcale  on  the  ftem.  Suppole  this  fcale 
divided  into  10  parts,  we  have  qo  fpeciflc  gravities. — 

Let  thefe  be  indicated  by  the  numbers  o,  1,^.3,  See.  to 
40.  The  mark  o  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  the 
diviflons  dowmw’'ards  are  marked  i,  2,  3)  See.  the  loweft 
being  I c.  Thefe  diviflons  are  eafily  determined.  The 
ftem,  wlileh  we  may  luppofe  5  inches  long,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  of  the  capacity  of  the  ball.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  confldered  as  the  extremity  of  a  rod  of  1 1  times 
its  length,  or  55  inches  ;  and  we  muft  find  nine  mean 
proportionals  between  50  and  55  ir^ches.  Subtiatl 
each  of  thefe  from  55  inches,  and  the  remainders  are 
the  diftances  of  the  points  of  divilioii  from  o,  the  top 
of  the  fcale.  The  Imalleft  weight  is  marked  10,  the 
next  20,  and  the  third  30.  If  the  inftrument  loaded 
with  the  wei<-^ht  20  finks  in  fome  liquor  to  the  mark 
7,  it  indicates  the  fpeci-c  gravity  27,  that  is,  the  27th 
of  40  mean  proportionals  between  0,73  and  1,068793* 
or  0,944242.  lo  obtain  all  thefe  inteimediate  fpeciflc 
gravities,  we  have  only  to  lubtraft  9.S633229,  the  lo- 
^8  garlthm 


Or4Vty 


26 

27 

28 

29 


^  i> 

0,93529 
0,94424 
0,95328 
0,9624  r 


9 

9 
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p^nrithm  Qfo,73,  from  that  of  i  068793, viz,  0,0288937, 

^  and  take  0.0041393,  the  40th  pare  of  the  difference. 
Multiply  this  by  f,  2,  3,  &c.  and  add  the  logarithm  of 
C,73  to  each  of  tiic  produfts.  The  fums  are  the  lo¬ 
garithms  of  the  fpecific  gravities  required,  Thefe  will 
be  found  to  proceed  fo  equably,  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
terpolated  ten  times  by  a  fimple  table  of  proportional 
parts  without  the  fmallefl  fcnfible  error.  Therefore 
the  ftem  may  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts  very  fen- 
fible  to  the  eye  (each  being  nearly  the  2Cth  of  an  inch), 
and  400  degrees  of  fpccific  gravity  obtained  within  the 
range,  which  is  as  near  as  w^e  can  examine  this  matter 
by  any  hydrometer.  Thus  the  fpecific  gravities  corre- 
fponding  to  26,  27,  28,  29,  are  as  follow  ; 

iftDiff.  2dDiff. 

895 
904 

913 

Nay,  the  trouble  of  irTpeding  a  table  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  by  forming  on  a  fcale  the  logarithms  of  the  num¬ 
bers  between  7300  and  1068,793,  and  placing  along 
fide  of  it  a  fcale  of  the  fame  length  divided  into  400 
equal  parts,  numbered  from  o  to  400.  'fhen,  looking 
for  the  mark  fhown  by  the  hydrometer  on  this  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  we  fee  oppofite  to  it  the  fpecific  gravity. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  illuflration  of 
this  mode  of  conflrudion,  bccaufe  it  is  really  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  commodious  inflrument,  which  may  be  of  great 

life  both  to  the  naturalifl  and  to  the  man  of  bufinefs. _ 

A  table  may  be  comprifed  in  20  odavo  pages,  which 
will  contain  the  fpecific  gravities  of  every  fluid  which 
can  interefl  either,  and  anfwer  every  queflion  relative 
to  their  admixture  with  as  much  precifion  as  the  ob- 
fervations  can  be  made.  We  therefore  recommend  it 
to  our  readers,  and  we  recommend  the  very  example 
which  we  have  given  as  one  of  the  moft  convenient.. 
The  inflrument  need  not  exceed  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  may  be  contained  in  a  pocket  cafe  of  2  inches  broad 
and  as  many  deep,  which  will  alfo  contain  the  fcale,  a 
thermometer,  and  even  the  table  for  applying  it  to  all 
fluids  which  hav.e  been  examined. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  graduated  hydrometer  can 
be  made  fo  eafily  for  the  examination  of  the  corrofive 
mineral  acids  (a).  Thefe  muft  be  made  ofgiafs,  and  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  accurate  cylindric  form  of  any  glafs 
ilern.^  But  if  any  fuch  can  be  procured,  the  conftruc- 
tion  is  the  fame.  The  divided  fcale  may  either  be  on 
thin  paper  palled  on  the  infide  of  the  ftem,  or  it  may  be 
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Item.  The  gkfs  blower  can  copy  tin’s  very  nearly,  and  Specific 
join  It  to  the  ftem.  U  hen  make  two  brines  or  other  li-  Gravity, 
quors,  winch  lhall  have  fpecific  gravities  in  the  ratio  of  " 

10  to  II  Load  the  infiiumciit  fo  that  it  may  fink  to 
o  in  the  hghteft.  When  put  into  the  heaviefi,  it  ihould 
rile  to  10.  If  It  does  not  rife  fohigh,  the  immerfed  part 
18  too  ftnall.  Let  the  glafs  blower  enlarge  the  ball  of 
the  counterpoile  a  little.  Repeat  this  trial  till  it  be  ex- 
act.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  form  the  weights  • 

And  here  we  obferve,  that  when  the  inftruineiit'is  to 
have  a  very  great  range,  as  for  examining  all  ftates  of 
the  vitriolic  acid,  it  has  a  chance  of  beino-  verv 
tottering  when  loaded  with  the  greatell  wei|ht  on 
the  top  of  fo  long  a  fcale.  To  avoid  this,  Mr  Quin 
and  others  have  added  fome  of  their  weights  belov^ 

Rut  tins  will  not  fuit  the  prefent  coiiftructign,  becaufe 
It  will  alter  the  proportion  between  the  bulks  of  the 
Item  and  mimerled  part.  'I  herelore  let  thefe  weights 
conlia  of  cylinders  of  metal  finall  enough  to  go  into 
the  ftem,  and  let  them  be  foldered  to  the  end  of  long 
wires,  which  will  let  them  go  to  the  bottom,  and  leave 
a  fmall  hook  or  ring  at  top.  Thefe  can  lie  alongfide 
of  the  inttrument  m  its  cafe.  This  is  indeed  the  bed 
comlruftion  tor  eveiy  hydrometer,  becaufe  it  makes  it 
inceinparebly  more  Iteady.  The  inftnimei.t  is  poifed 
by  fmall  (hot  or  mercury.  But  it  will  be  much  better  to 
do  It  with  Newton’s  fulible  metal  (three  parts  of  tin. 
five  parts  ot  lead,  and  eight  parts  or  bifmuth)  in  coarfe 
Wings.  \\  hen  the  exadf  quantity  has  been  put  in,  the 
inftrument  may  be  let  in  a  veflel  of  oil,  and  this  kept 
on  the  fire  till  all  is  completely  melted.  It  fooii  freezes 
again,  and  remains  fall.  If  this  metal  is  not  to  be  had, 
let  a  few  bits  of  fealing-wax  be  added  to  the  mercuiy 
or  fliot,  to  make  up  the  counterpoife.  When  heated. 

It  will  float  a-top,  and  when  it  freezes  again  it  will 

‘  “"C'"'  ■"<' 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  examining  the  fuc- 
cific  gravities  of  fluids,  firil  propofed  by  Dr  Wilfon, 

Ip  ®  P/o/eflor  of  aftroiiomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

This  IS  by  a  fenes  of  fmallglafs  bubbles,  differing  equally, 
or  accordmg  to  fome  rule,  from  each  other  in  fkcific 

proper  number. 

When  thefe  are  thrown  into  a  fluid  which  is  to  be  exa- 
mined,  all  thofe  which  are  heavier  than  the  fluid  will  fall 
to  the  bottom.  Then  holding  the  veffel  in  the  hand, 

the  floating  bubbles  begins  to  fink.  Its  fpccific  gravi- 
tbar  than. 


printed  on  the  ftem  itfelf  from  a  plate,  with  ink  made  of  that  of  the  fluid  •  Ld%h?d**  7  u 
,  n,«..,ic  c,U,  which  win  l.fe,f  ,hc  with  wh„°i.  t  hntrfl'S"'  utltlTrS 

deficient,  if  we  know  the  law  of  expanfion  of  the  liquor 
ets  ot  thefe  bubbles  fitted  for  the  examination  of  fpll 
rituous  liquors,  with  a  little  treatife  Ihowiug  the  man- 
ner  of  ufing  them,  and  calculating  by  the  thermometer. 


a  very  moderate  heat.  We  would  recommend^ommon 
white  enamel,  or  arfenical  glafs,  as  the  fitted  material 
for  the  whole  inftrument ;  and  the  ink  ufed,  in  taking 
the  imprefllon  of  the  fcale,  may  be  the  fame  that  is  ufed 

for  the  low-priced  printing  on  Delf^  ware  pottery. _ 

Firft  form  the  fcale  on  the  ftem.  Then,  having  mea- 
fured  the  folid  contents  of  the  graduated  part  as  exact¬ 
ly  as  poflible,  and  determined  on  the  general  lhape  of 
the  ball  and  counterpoife  below,  calculate  its  fize,  fo 
that  it  may  be  a  little  lefa  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
¥ot.  XVII.  Part  II. 


are  made  by  Mr  Brown,  an  m^gei/lous  anlrof  0,2 
pw  and  are  often  ufed  by  the  dealers  in  fpirits,  being 
found  both  accurate  and  expeditious.  ^ 

Alfo,  though  a  bubble  or  two  ihould  be  broken  the 
ftrength  of  fpirits  may  eafily  be  had  by  means  of  tL 
remainder,  unlefs  two  or  three  in  immediate  fucceffioii 
4^  be 


(a)  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  copper  enamelled. 


f 
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be  wanting  :  for  a  liquor  which  .  , 

fink  N°  2  bv  heating  it  a  :ew  degrees,  and  t  erelore 
■  N-'  t  may  be  fpated.  This  is  a  great  advantage  m  or¬ 
dinary  bufinefs.  A  nice  hydrometer  is  not  only  an  ex- 
penlive  inilrument.  but  exceedingly  delicate,  being  lo 
very  thin.  If  broken  or  even  bruited,  it  is  ufelefs,  and 
can  hardly  be  repaired  except  by  the  very  maker. 

As  the  only  qneftion  here  is,  to  determine  how  many 
callons  of  excife  proot  fpirits  is  contained  in  a  quantity 
of  liquor,  the  artift  has  conllruacd  this  hues  of  bubbles 
in  the  fimpleft  manner  poffible,  by  prcvioiifly  makim; 

40  or  CO  mixtures  of  fpirits  and  water,  and  then  adjiift- 
iiip-  the  bubbles  to  theic  mixtures.  In  fome  fets  the 
number  on  each  bubble  is  the  number  or  gallons  of 
proof  fpirits  contained  in  too  gallons  of  the  liquor,  in 
other  fets  the  number  on  each  bubble  exprefies  the  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  which  will  make  a  liquor  of  this  ftren gth, 
if  added  to  14  gallons  of  alcohol.  Thus,  iF  a  liquor  an- 
fvvers  to  N  '  J,  then  4  gallons  of  water  added  to  14 
callons  of  alcohol  will  make  a  liquor  ot  this  Hrength. 
The  firft  is  the  bell  method  ;  for  we  fhould  be  millatcen 
in  ruppofin<T  that  i8  iz aliens,  which  anfwerto  4,  con- 
tains  exaai'y  14  gallons  of  alcohol  :  it  contains  more 
than  Id,  for  a  reafon  to  be  given  by  and  by. 

Bv  examining  the  fpecific  gravity  ot  bodies,  tlie  phi- 
lofopher  has  made  fome  very  curious  difcoveries.  he 
nioft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  the  change  which  the  den li- 
tv  of  bodies  fuffers  by  mixture.  It  is  a  moil  reafonable 
expea  ition,  that  when  a  cubic  foot  of  one  fuDllance  is 
mixed  -ny  hoiv  with  a  cubic  foot  of  another,  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  will  be  two  cubic  feet ;  and  that  ■  8  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  joined  to  18  gallons  ot  oil  will  fid  a  veffel 
■  ot  tfioallons  .Accordingly  this  was  never  doubted  ; 
and  even  Archimedes,  the  moll  fcrupulous  of  mathema¬ 
ticians,  proceeded  on  this  fuppofition  in  the  folution  ot 
his  famous  problem,  the  difeovery  of  the  proportion  ot 
filver  and  gold  in  a  mixture  of  both.  He  does  rmt  even 
mention  it  as  a  pollnlate  that  may  be  granted  hint,  fo 
much  did  he  conceive  it  to  be  an  axiom  Yet  a  little 
refledion  feems  fufficient  to  make  it  doubtful  and  to 
require  examination.  A  box  filkd  with 
will  receive  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Imall  Ihot,  and  at- 
ter  this  a  confiderable  quantity  ot  fine  fan  1,  and  after 
this  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water.  Something  like 
this  might  happen  i,i  the  admixture  of  bi^ies 
texture.  But  fuch.  fubftances  as  metals,  glafs,  aiul  fluids, 
where  no  difcontinulty  of  parts  can  be  perceived,  or  vvas 
fufpeded,  feein  free  from  every  chance  ot  this  kind  oi  m- 
trofofeeption.  Lord  Bacon,  however,  without  being  a 
jiaturalifi  or  mathematician  exprofejo,  im«rred  from  the 
mobility  of  fluids  that  they  confilted  ol  difcrete  parti¬ 
cles,  which  mult  have  pores  interpofed,  whatever  be 
their  figure  And  if  we  aferibe  the  different  denf ities  or 
other  fLfible  qualities,  to  difference  111  fize  or  figure  ot 
thofe  particles,  it  mull  frequently  hap{wn  that  the  fma- 
kr  particles  will  be  lodged  in  the  'jj" 

larirer,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  weight  ol  the  fenlible 
mafs  Without  increafmg  its  bulk.  therefore  lu- 

fpeds  that  mixtures  will  be  in  general  kts  bulky  thau 
the  Turn  of  their  ingredtents.  ^ 

Accordingly,  the  examination  of  this  queftion  was 
<onc  of  the  firft  employments  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Tondon,  and  long  before  its  inftitution  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  afterwards  compo¬ 
sed  iu  Tlie  regifter  of  the  Society's  early  lueetings 
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anfwcrs  to  W  4  will  contains  many  experiments  on  this  fiibjedt,  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  gold  and  fiver,  of  other  metals,  and  of  various 
fluids,  examined  by  the  hydroftatical  balance  of  Mr 
Boyle.  Dr  Hooke  male  a  prodigious  number,  chief¬ 
ly  on  articles  of  commerce,  which  w'cre  unfortunately 
loll  in  the  fire  of  London. 

It  was  foon  found,  however,  that  Lord  Bacon^s  con¬ 
jecture  had  been  well  founded,  and  that  bodies  changed 
their  derdity  very  fenfibly  in  many  cafes.  In  general, 
it  was  Found  that  bodies  which  had  a  ftrong  chemical 
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affinity  increufed  in  denfity,  and  that  their  admixture 
was  accompanied  with  heat. 

By  this  diicovery  it  is  manifefl  that  Archimedes  had 
not  iolved  the  problem  of  deteding  the  quantity  of  lil- 
ver  mixed  with  the  gold  in  King  Hiero’s  crown,  and 
that  the  phyfical  folution  of  it  requires  experiments  made 
on  all  the  kinds  of  matter  that  are  mixed  together. 
We  do  not  find  that  this  has  been  done  to  this  day,  al¬ 
though  we  may  affirm  that  there  are  few  queftions  of 
more  importance.  It  is  a  very  curious  faCl  in  chemi- 
ftry,  and  it  would  be  mod  delirable  to  be  able  to  re- 
duce  it  to  fome  general  laws  ;  Tor  inllance,  to  afcertain 
what  is  the  proporti^m  ot  two  ingredients  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  greateft  change  of  denhty.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  fcience  of  phyfics,  becaufe  it  gives  us  confi- 
derable  information  as  to  the  mode  of  adion  of  thofe 
natural  powers  or  forces  by  which  the  particles  of  tan- 
giblc  matter  are  united.  If  this  introfufeeption,  con¬ 
centration,  compenetratlon,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  were  a  mere  reception  of  the  particles  of 
one  fubflance  into  the  interftices  of  thofe  of  another, 
it  is  evident  that  the  greaieit  concentration  would  be 
obferved  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  recipiend  is  mix¬ 
ed  with,  or  diffeminated  through,  a  great  quantity  of 
the  other.  It  is  thus  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  fand 
will  be  received  into  the  interdices  of  a  quantity  of 
fmall  ffiot,  and  will  increafe  the  weight  of  the  bagful 
without  ihcreafing  its  bulk,  i  he  cafe  is  nowife  diffe- 
rent  when  a  piece  of  freeftone  has  grown  heavier 
by  imbibing  or  abforbing  a  quantity  of  water.  If 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  fand  has  been  added 
to  the  fmall  (hot,  it  is  no  lon:rer  concealed.  In  like 
manner,  various  quantities  of  water  may  combine  with 
a  mafs  of  clay,  and  increafe  its  fize  and  weigjit  aliKc. 
All  this  is  very  conceivable,  occafioning  no  difficulty. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  of  the  mixtures  we 
are  now  confldering.  In  all  thele,  the  firll  additions  ol 
cither  of  the  two  fubftances  produce  but  an  inccmtider- 
able  change  of  general  denfity  ;  and  it  is  in  general 
mod  remarkable,  whether  it  be  condenfation  or  rare- 
faaion,  when  the  two  ingredients  are  nearly  ol  equa- 
bvilks.  We  can  illuftrate  even  this  difference,  by  rtl 
fleaing  on  the  imbibition  of  water  by  vegetable  lolidsj, 
fuch  as  timber.  Some  kinds  of  wood  have  their  weight 
mucli  more  increafed  than  their  bulks^j  other  kinds  of 
wood  are  more  enlarged  in  bulk  tlum  m  we^ht.  _  The 
like  happens  in  grains.  This  is  curious,  and  ftiows  in  the 
moll  unqueilionable  manner  that  tire  particles  of  bodies 
are  not  in  contad,  but  are  kept  toitether  by  forces 
which  aa  at  a  dilhmcc.  For  this  diftance  tetweea 
the  centres  of  the  particles  is  mod  evidently  fiifceptiblc 
of  variation  ;  and  this  variation  is  occafioned  by  the  in- 
troduaion  of  another  fubftaiice,  which,  by  aauig  on 
the  partieles  by  attradion  or  repulfion,  diminijhes  or 
increafes  their  mutual  aaions>  and  makes  new  diltances 
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Specific  nec^fiai’y  for  all  things  again  Into  eqiuHbnnm, 

Gravity.  We  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  ingenious  theory  of 
the  Abbe  Bofcovich  for  an  excellent  illutlration  of 
thisfubjeft  (  Theor»  Pk’iL  Nat  ^  de  Solutione  Chemica). 

This  queftion  is  no  lefs  important  to  the  man  of  bu- 
finefs.  'Fill  we  know  the  condenlatiori  of  thofe  metals 
by  mixture,  we  cannot  tell  the  quantity  of  alloy  in  gold 
and  filver  by  means  of  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  nor  can 
\vc  tell  the  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  in  any  fpirituoiis  li¬ 
quor,  or  that  of  the  valuable  fait  in  any  folution  of  it. 
For  want  of  this  knowledge,  the  dealers  in  gold  and 
filver  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  tedious  and 
difficult  tell:  of  the  aflay,  which  cannot  be  made  in  all 
places  or  by  all  men.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
wiffied,  that  fome  perfons  would  inftitutc  a  feries  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  moft  interefting  cafes :  for  it  mull  be 
obfetved,  that  this  change  of  denfity  is  not  always  a 
fmall  matter  ;  it  is  fometimes  very  confiderable  and  pa¬ 
radoxical.  A  remarkable  infiance  may  be  given  of  it  in 
the  mixture  of  brafs  and  tin  for  bells,  great  guns,  optical 
Ipeculums,  &c.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  call  brafs  is 
nearly  8,oc6,  and  that  of  tin  is  nearly  7,363.  If  two 
parts  of  brafs  be  mixed  with  one  of  tin,  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity^  is  8,917  ;  whereas,  if  each  had  retained  its  former 
bulk,  the  Ipecific  gravity  would  have  been  only  7)793 

{  2X8,o;6+7,363\  ^  , 

- j,  A  mixture  or  equal  parts 

fiiGuld  have  the  fpecific  gravity  7,684 ;  but  it  is  8,441. 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  tin  with  one  part  brafs,  inftead 
of  being  7,577,  is  8,027. 

In  all  tliefe  cafes  there  is  a  great  increafe  of  fpecific 
gravity,  and  confequently  a  great  condenfation  of  parts 
or  contra6lion  of  bulk.  The  firft  mixture  of  eight  cu¬ 
bic  inches  of  brafs,  for  inftance,  with  four  cubic  inches 
of  tin,  does  not  produce  12  cubic  inches  of  bell-metal, 
but  only  i  o-F  nearly,  having  fiirunk  j-.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  di fiances  of  the  brafs  particles  ar<e  mofi  af- 
fedled,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  brafs  that  receives  the  tin 
into  its  pores;  for  we  find  tliat  the  condenfations  in 
thefe  mixtures  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  quantities 
of  the  brafs  in  the  mixtures.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
mixture  with  the  lighteft  of  all  metals  has  made  a  com- 
pofition  more  heavy  and  denfe  than  brafs  can  be  made 
by  any  hammering. 

The  mofi  remarkable  inftance  occurs  in  mixing  iron 
with  platina.  If  lo  cubic  inches  of  iron  are  mixed  with 
of  platina,  the  bslk  of  the  compound  is  only 
inches.  The  iron  therefore  has  not  fimply  received  the 
platina  into  its  pores  :  its  own  particles  are  brought 
nearer  together,  'iffiere  are  fimilar  refults  in  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  turbith  mineral,  and  of  fome  other  falts,  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  water,  inftead  of  rifing  in  the  neck  of  the  vef- 
fel,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fait  has  been  added  to 
it,  fipiks  confiderably,  and  the  two  ingredients  occupy 
lefs  room  than  the  water  did  alone. 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  the  mixture  of  water 
with  other  fluids  and  different  fluids  with  each  other.; 
JBut  we  are  not  able  to  trace  any  general  rule  that  is  ob- 
ferved  with  abfolute  precifion.  In  moft  cafes  of  fluids 
^he  greateft  condenfation  happens  when  the  bulks  of 
the  ingredients  are  nearly  equal.  Thus,  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  alcohol  and  water,  we  have  the  greateft  conden¬ 
fation  when  1 ounces  of  alcohol  are  mixed  with  20 
ounces  of  water,  and  the  condenfation  is  about  of 
tlie  whole  bulk  of  the  ingredients.  It  is  extremely  va¬ 


rious  in  different  fubftances,  and  no  clalTification  of  them  Spfiehtc 
can  be  made  in  this  refpeel.  ^  avity. 

A  differtation  has  been  publifiied  on  this  fubje^l  by 
Dr  Hahn  of  Vienna,  intitled  De  Efficacia  MtxUonis  m 
mutandis  Corporum  Volumimbust  in  which  all  the  remark¬ 
able  inftances  of  the  variation  of  denfity  have  been  col¬ 
lected.  All  that  we  can  do  (as  we  have  no  directing 
principle)  is  to  record  fuch  inftances  as  are  of  chief  im¬ 
portance,  being  articles  of  commerce. 

The  firft  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water  in  the  compofition  of  fpirituoiis  liquors.  This 
has  been  confidered  by  many  with  great  care.  The  moft 
fcrupuloiis  examination  oF  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  mix¬ 
ture,  has  been  lately  made  by  Dr  Blagden  (now  Sir 
Charles  Blagden)  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  requi- 
fition  of  the  Board  of  Excife.  He  has  publifiied  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  examination  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  of  London  in  1791  and  1792.  We  fhall  give  an 
account  of  it  under  the  article  Spirituous  Liquors  ;  and 
at  prefent  only  feledl  one  column,  in  order  to  fhow  the 
condenfation.  I’he  alcohol  was  almotl  the  ftrongefl: 
that  can  be  produced,  and  its  fpecific  gravity,  when 
of  the  temperature  6g°,  was  0,825.  whole  mix¬ 

tures  were  of  the  fame  temperature. 

Column  1.  contains  the  pounds,  ounces,  or  other 
meafures  by  weight,  of  alcohol  in  Ghe  mixture.  Co¬ 
lumn  2.  contains  the  pounds  or  ounces  of  water.  Co¬ 
lumn  3.  is  the  fum  of  the  bulks  of  the  ingredients,  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  or  ounce  of  water  being  accounted  i . 

Column  4.  is  the  obferved  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  taken  from  Dr  Blagden's  differtation.  Column  5. 
is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  would  have  been  obferved 
if  the  ingredients  had  each  retained  its  own  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity.  This  we  calculated  by  dividing  the  fum  of  the 
two  numbers  of  the  firfi  and  fecond  columns  by  the  cor- 
refponding  number  of  the  third.  Column  6.  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  column  4.  and  column  5.  and  exhibits  the 
condenfation. 

TABLE. 


A., 

W. 

Volume. 

Sp.  Grav^ 
obferved. 

Sp.  Grav^ 
al  culated. 

Conden¬ 

fation. 

20 

0 

24,2424 

0,8250 

0,8250 

00 

20 

I 

25,2424 

0,8360 

0,8320 

40 

20 

2 

26,2424 

0,8457 

0,8383 

74 

20 

3 

27,2424 

0,8543 

0,8443 

100 

20 

4 

28,2424 

0,862 1 

0,8498 

123 

20 

5 

29,2424 

0,8692 

0,8549 

H3 

20 

6 

30,2424 

0,8757 

0,8597 

160 

20 

7 

33,2424 

0,88 1 7 

0,8642 

^75 

20 

8 

32,2424 

0,8872 

0,8684 

t88 

20 

9 

33»24M 

0,8923 

0,8724 

199 

20 

30 

34*2424 

0,8971 

0,8761 

216 

20 

I  I 

35*2424 

o>9oi4 

0,8796 

218 

20 

3  2 

36,2424 

0,9055 

0,8829 

226 

20 

13 

-3^*2424 

0,9093 

0,8860 

233 

20 

14 

3^*2424 

0,9129 

0,8891 

23S 

20 

^5 

39^2424 

0,9162 

0,8919 

243 

20 

16 

j  40*2424 

0*9193 

0,8946 

247 

2® 

^7 

41,2424 

0,9223 

0,8971 

252 

20 

18 

42,2424 

0*9250 

0,8996 

254 

20 

19 

43*2424 

0,9276 

0,9019 

257 

20 

20 

44,2424 

0,9300 

0,9041 

259  ' 

'9, 

20 

43*0303 

0,9325 

0,9063 

262 

4  F  2  A- 
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A.  1 

1 

W. 

Volume. 

Sp.  Grav^’ 
obferved. 

Sp.  Grav^  Conden- 
calculated.^  fation. 

18 

20 

4,8 1 182 

0,9349 

0,9087 

262 

17 

23 

40,6061 

0,9375 

0,91  12 

263 

j6 

20 

i  39^3939 

0,9402 

0,9139 

263 

15 

20 

38,1818 

0,9430 

0,9167 

263 

H 

20 

36,9697 

9.9458 

0,9197 

261 

13 

20 

35.7576 

0,9488 

0,9229 

259 

12 

20 

34.5455 

0,9518 

0,9263 

255 

1 1 

20 

33.3333 

0,9549 

0,9300 

249 

10 

20 

32,1212 

0,9580 

0,9340 

240 

9 

20 

30.9091 

0,9612 

0,9382 

230 

8 

20 

29.6970 

0,9644 

G.9429 

215 

7 

20 

28,4849 

0,9675 

0,9479 

196 

6 

20 

27,2727 

0,9707 

0,9533 

174 

5 

20 

26,0606 

0,9741 

0,9593 

148 

4 

20 

24,8485 

0,9777 

0,9659 

I  18 

3 

20 

i  23,6364 

0,9818 

0,973' 

87 

2 

20 

i  22,4242 

0,9865 

0,981 1 

54 

I 

20 

1 21,2121 

0,9924 

0,9900 

24 

0 

'  20 

I  20,0000 

1,0000 

1,0000 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  condenfation  is  great- 
eft  when  i6t  ounces  of  alcohol  have  been  added  to  20 
of  water,  and  the  condenfation  is  pV'-gVVj  nearly  y^^th 
of  the  computed  denfity.  Since  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
alcohol  is  0,825,  it  is  evident  that  16^  ounces  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  20  ounces  of  water  have  equal  bulks,  bo  that 
the  condenfation  is  greateft  when  the  iubftances  are  mix¬ 
ed  in  equal  volumes ;  and  1 8  gallons  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  18  gallons  of  water  will  produce  not  36  gallons 
of  fpirits,  but  35  only. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  this  is  the  mixture  to 
which  our  revenue-laws  refer,  declaring  it  to  be  one  to 
Jfx  or  one  in  fe^en  under  proof,  and  to  weigh  7  pounds 
J3  ounce  per  gallon.  This  proportion  was  probably  fe* 
leded  as  the  moft  eafily  compofed,  viz.  by  mixing 
equal  meafures  of  water  and^  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirit 
which  the  known  proceffes  of  diftillation  could  produce. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0,939  very  nearly.  ^ 

We  muft  confider  this  elaborate  examination  of  the 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  as  a  ftandard  feries  of  ex¬ 
periments,  to  which  appeal  may  alwap  be  made,  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  purpofes  of  fcicnce  or  ol  trade.  I  he  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  progreffien  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  column 
which  we  have  examined,  viz.  that  for  temperature  60®, 
the  greateft  anomaly  does  not  amount  to  one  part  in 
fix  thoufaiid.  The  form  of  the  feries  is  alfo  very  judi- 
eioufly  choferi  for  the  purpofes  of  fcience.^  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  diredly  ftereometrical  had  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  been  floated  in  bulks. 
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moft  accomplifhcd  naturalifts,  advances  this  pcfitlon,  in  Specific 
a  differtation  on  the  pot-afh  of  America  ;  and  it  confi- . 
derably  affedls  his  method  for  eftimating  the  ftrength  of 
the  pot-afti  leys^  But  that  it  is  a  miftake,  appears 
plainly  from  this,  that  although  we  add  for  ever  equal 
quantities  of  the  fpirits,  we  (hall  never  produce  a  mix- 
ture  which  has  as  fmall  a  fpecific  gravity  as  alcohol. 
Therefore  the  feries  of  fuccefiiVe  gravities  muft  appro¬ 
ximate  to  this  without  end,  like  the  ordinates  of  a  hy¬ 
perbolic  curve  referred  to  its  aflymptote. 

That  this  may  appear  in  the  moft  general  terms,  let 
w  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  conftant  quantity  o^  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  mixture,  and  let  a  be  the  weight  of  the  fmall 
addition  of  fpirits.  Alfo  let  nv  reprefent  the  bulk  of 
this  quantity  of  water,  and  h  the  bulk  of  the  fmall  ad¬ 
dition  of  alcohol.  The  weight  of  the  mixture  is 

and  its  bulk  is  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is 

If  we  now  add  a  fecond  equal  quantity  of  fpirits,  the 
weight  will  be  and  if  the  fpirit  retains  its  den¬ 

fity  unchanged,  the  bulk  will  be  w  +  2^,  and  the  fpeci- 

2  01 

fic  gravity  is  ^  after  any  number  m  of  fuch 

equal  additions  of  fpirits,  the  fpecific  gravity  will  be 
Divide  the  numerator  of  this  fra<ftion  by  its 


denominator,  and  the  quotient  or  fpecific  gravity  will 


be  i-f 


wz  X  fl- 


and  the  variable  part 


This  confifts  of  the  conftant  part  i, 
m  {a — b) 


We  need  attend  only 


which  are  more  immediately  connefted  with  denfity. 

But  the  author  has  affigned  a  very  cogent  reafon  for  his 
choice,  viz.  that  the  proportion  of  bulks  varies^  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  becaufe  the  water  and  fpirits  fol¬ 
low  different  laws  in  their  expanfion  by  heat. 

This  is  a  proper  opportunity  for  taking  notice  of  a 
miftake  which  is  very  generally  made  in  the  conclufions  decimal  part, 

drawn  from  experiments  of  this  kind.  Equal  addi- 


nv-\-mb* 

to  this  part.  If  its  denominator  were  conftant,  it  is 
plain  that  the  fucceflive  fpecific  gravities  would  have 

^ —  ^1 

equal  differences,  each  beincr  = - ; - 7  becaufe  m- 

creafes  by  the  continual  addition  of  an  unit,  and  a — b 
is  a  conftant  quantity.  But  the  denominator  w-f-w  b 
continually  Increafes,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  frac- 
{I — b 

tlon - : - 1  continually  dlminifties. 

b  ' 

Therefore  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  increments 
or  decrements  of  fpecific  gravity,  by  equal  additions  of 
one  Ingredient  to  a  conftant  meafure  of  the  other,  is  not 
of  itfelf  an  Indication  of  a  change  of  denfity  of  either 
of  the  ingredients  ;  nor  proves  that  in  very  diluted  mix¬ 
tures  a  greater  proportion  of  one  Ingredient  is  abforbed 
or  lodged  in  the  Interftices  of  the  other,  as  is  generally 
imagined.  This  muft  be  afeertained  by  comparing 
each  fpecific  gravity  with  the  gravity  expreffed  by  i  -f- 
w-f* ( ^— Z') 

nv  mb 

This  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  refembles  fuch  a  nii^ 
merical  feries  as  the  following,  i  ;  1,156  ; 

1,163  ;  ij  +  69  ;  &c.  the  terms  of  which  alfo  confiftof 
the  conftant  integer  i,  and  the  decimal  fraaions  0,156; 

m{a — b\ 

0,163  ;  0,169  ;  &c.  The  fradion  expreffes 


-ry+w  b 

m  {a — b 

Call  this  df  or  make  d  zz  i 

^  qv  b» 

m  a^qv  d 


tions  of  the  fpirit  or  water  produce  a  feries  of  fpecific  ^  us  ^  =  — r  Now  a  is  the  weight 

gravities,  which  decreafe  or  inci*eafe  by  differences  con-  j*  r 

dually  diminiftlng.  Hence  It  is  Inferred  that  there  is  of  the  added  ingredient,  and  d  is  the  variable  part  of 


contradion  of  bulk.  Even  Dr  Lewis,  one  of  our 


of 

the  fpecific  gravity  obferved  j  and  thus  we  learn  whe- 
2  ther 
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Specific 

Gravity, 


ther  hy  the  bulk  of  the  added  ingredient,  fiiffers  any 
^change.  We  fliall  have  occafion  by  and  by  to  refume 
the  confideration  of  this  queflion,  which  is  of  the  firff 
moment  in  the  theory  of  fpecific  gravities,  and  has  great 
influence  in  many  tranfadfions  of  commerce. 

This  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  is  not  fo  well  fitted 
for  commercial  tranfadfions.  In  thefe  the  ufual  quef- 
tion  Is,  how  many  gallons  of  alcohol  is  there  in  a  caflc. 
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or  fome  number  of  gallons  of  fpirit  ?  and  It  is  more 


diredly  anfwered  by  means  of  a  table,  formed  by  mlx- 
ing  the  Ingredients  in  aliquant  parts  of  one  conflant 
bulk.  The  follo\\fing  table,  conflrudled  from  the 


periments  of  Mr  BrifTon  of  the  academy 
publlfhed  in  the  Memoirs  for  1 769,  is 


ierted. 


of  Paris,  and 
therefore  in- 


w. 

A. 

Denfity 
obfei  ved. 

Denfiry 

computed. 

Conden- 
iati  >n. 

Bulk  of 

10,000 

grains. 

0 

16 

0,8371 

0.8371 

1 ,0000 

I 

0,8527 

0,8473 

63 

0,993  7 

2 

14 

0,8674 

0,8575 

1*5 

0,9885 

3 

IS 

0,8815 

0,8677 

157 

0,9844 

4 

i  2 

0,8947 

0,8778 

189 

0,98  1 1 

5 

1 1 

0,9075 

o,8h8o 

214 

0,9786 

6 

10 

0,9199 

0,8982 

235 

0,9765 

7 

9 

o>93J7 

0,9084 

251 

0,9749 

8 

8 

0,9427 

0,9 1 86 

256 

0,9744 

9 

7 

0,9519 

0,9287 

H3 

0,9757 

10 

6 

0,9598 

0,9389 

2 1 7 

0,9783 

1 1 

5 

0,9674 

0,9491 

189 

0,98  1 1 

1 2 

4 

<^>9733 

0,9593 

144 

0,9856 

13 

3 

0,9791 

0,9695 

99 

0,9901 

H 

2 

0,9852 

0,9796 

57 

0,9943 

*5 

0,9919 

0,9898 

21 

0,9979 

j6 

0  II 

1,0000 

1,0000 

i,ocoo 

In  this  table  the  whole  quantity  of  fpirltuous  liquor  is 
always  the  fame.  The  firfl  column  is  the  number  of 
mpfures  (gallons,  pints,  inches,  8cc.)  of  water  in  the 
mixture  ;  and  column  2d  gives  the  meafures  of  alcohol. 
Column  3d  Is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  was  obferved 
by  Mr  BrifTon.  Column  4th  is  the  fpecific  gravity 
which  w^ould  have  been  obferved  if  the  fpirits,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  or  both,  had  retained  their  fpecific  denfity  un¬ 
changed.  And  the  5th  column  marks  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  fpecific  gravity  or  denfity  in  parts  of  10,000. 
A  6th  column  is  added,  fiiowing  the  bulk  of  the  16 
cubic  meafures  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  meafure 
may  be  conceived  as  the  16th  part  of  io,oco,  or  625  ; 
and  we  may  fuppofe  them  cubic  inches,  pints,  gallons, 
or  any  folid  meafure. 

This  table  fcarcely  differs  from  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den’s  ;  and  the  very  fmall  difference  that  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  anfes  from  jMr  Biiflon’s  Laving  ufed  an  alcohol 
not  fo  completely  redified.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
0,837  I,  whereas  the  other  was  only  0,8250. 

^  Heie  it  appears  moie  diftindBy  that  the  condenfa- 
tion  is  greatefl  when  the  two  ingredients  are  of  equal 
bulk. 

^  Perhaps  this  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  is  as  declara¬ 
tive  as  the  other,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  chano-e  of 
denfity  induced  oa  either  of  the  ingredients.  ^The 
ivhole  bulk  being  always  the  fame,  it  is  plain  that  the 


fucceflive  equal  additions  to  one  of  the  ingredients  is  a 
fuccefllve  equal  abflraftion  of  the  other.  -The  change 
produced,  therefore,  in  the  weight  of  the  whole,  is  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  ingredient  which 
is  taken  out  and  the  weight  of  the  equal  meafure  of 
the  other  which  fupplies  its  place.  Therefore,  if  nei¬ 
ther  Ingredient  changes  its  denfity  by  mixture,  the 
weights  of  the  mixtures  will  be  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fion.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  a  variation  of  denfity  in 
one  or  both  the  ingredients. 

We  fee  this  very  clearly  in  the  mixtures  of  water  and 
alcohol.  The  firfl  fpecific  gravity  differs  from  the  fe- 
cond  by  156,  and  the  lafl  differs  from  the  preceding  by 
-  no  more  than  81.  Had  neither  of  the  deiifities  chan¬ 
ged,  the  common  difference  would  have  been  102. 
Weobferve  alfo,  that  the  augmentation  of  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  by  the  fucceffive  addition  of  a  meafure  of  waiter, 
grows  lefs  and  lefs  till  12  meafures  of  water  is  mixed 
with  4  of  alcohol,  when  the  augmentation  is  only  58, 
and  then  it  increafes  again  to  81. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  the  addition  of  one  meafure  ef 
w^ater  to  a  quantity  of  alcohol  produces  a  greater  change 
of  denfity  than  the  mixture  of  one  meafure  of  alcohol 
to  a  quantity  of  water.  Hence  fome  conclude,  that  the 
water  difappears  by  being  lodged  in  the  inteiflices  of 
.  the  fpirit.  But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  juflefl  no¬ 
tions  w^hich  we  can  form  of  the  internal  conflitution  of 
tangible  bodies  to  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  w^ater 
diminifli  the  diflances  between  the  particles  of  alcohol 
by  their  ftrong  attradions,  and  that  this  diminution 
(exceedingly  minute  in  itfelH  becomes  fenfible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  number  or  particles  whofe  diilances 
are  thus  diminiflied.  This  is  merely  a  probability 
founded  on  this,  that  it  would  require  a  much  greater 
diminution  of  diftances  if  it  was  the  particles  of  water 
which  had  their  diftances  thus  diminlllied.  But  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  the  condenfation  takes  place 
in  both. 

We  have  been  fo  particular  in  our  confideration  of 
this  rnixture,  becaufe  the  law  of  variation  of  denfity  has, 
in  this  inftance,  been  afeertained  with  fuch  precifion  by 
the  elaborate  examination  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  fo 
that  it  may  ferve  as  an  example  of  wEat  happens  in  al- 
moft  every  mixture  of  bodies.  It  merits  a  ftill  farther 
difcuflion,  becaufe  it  is  intimately  conneded  with  the 
aflion  of  the  corpufcular  forces;  and  an  exa^fh  knowledge 
of  the  variations  of  diftance  between  the  particles  will 
go  far  to  afeertain  the  law  of  adion  of  thefe  forces- 
Blit  the  limits  of  a  Work  like  this  wfill  not  permit  ns 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjed.  We  proceed  therefore 
to^ive  another  ufcful  table. 

The  vitinolic  or  fulphuric  acid  is  of  extenfive  ufe  in 
manufa6iures  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitrioL  Its  va¬ 
lue  depends  entirely  on  the  faline  Ingredient,  and  the 
water  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  acid.  This,  being 
much  denfer  than  w^ater,  affeds  fts  fpecific  gravity,  and 
thus  gives  us  a  method  of  afeertaining  its  ftrength. 

The  ftrongeft  oil  of  vitriol  that  can  be  eafily  manii- 
fadured  contains  612^^  grains  of  dry  acid,  united 
with  387^^  grains  of  water,  which  cannot  be  Icparated 
from  it  by  diftillation,  making  1000  grains  of  oil  of 
VITRIOL.  Its  fpecific  gravity  in  this  ftate  is  1,877. 

The  following  table  fhows  its  fpecific  gravity  at  the 
temperature  55^,  when  diluted  by  the  fucceffive  addi¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  water  by  weight,. 
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Calculated. 

Cond. 

0 

5,^77 

yfili 

.00 

4 

1,644 

1,501 

8 

1^474 

,124 

1  2 

1,269 

,112 

36 

1,320, 

3,219 

,10[ 

20 

1,274 

1,184 

,090 

24 

i>243 

.084 

28 

1,21  I 

3,140 

,071 

32 

1.195 

1,125 

,070 

1.183 

1,113 

,070 

40 

1,172 

1,103 

,070 

50 

J.I48 

1,084 

,064 

60 

1,128 

1,069 

.059 

Here  Is  obferved  a  much  greater  condenfation  than 
an  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  But  we  cannot 
aiTign  the  proportion  of  Ingredients  which  produces  the 
greateft  condenfation  ;  becaufe  we  cannot,  In  any  cafe, 
fay  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  fallne  and  watery  in¬ 
gredients.  The  ftrongeft  oil  of  vitriol  is  already  a  wa¬ 
tery  folutlon;  and  it  Is  by  a  confiderable  and' uncertain 
detour  that  Mr  Klrwan  has  afligned  the  proportion  of 
6 1 2  and  3S8  nearly,  if  this  be  the  true  ratio,  it  is  un¬ 
like  every  other  folutlon  that  we  are  acquainted  with ; 
for  in  all  folutlons  of  falls,  the  fait  occupies  lefs  room 
in  Its  liquid  form  than  It  did  when  folid  ;  and  here  it 
would  be  greatly  the  reverfe. 

This  folutlon  Is  remarkable  alfo  for  the  copious  emer¬ 
gence  of  heat  In  Its  dilutions  with  more  water.  This 
has  been  aferibed  to  the  great  fupeiiorlty  of  water  In 
Its  capacity  for  heat ;  but  there  are  fads  which  render 
this  very  doubtful.  A  vefl'el  of  water,  and  another  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  being  brought  from  a  cold  room  Into  a 
warm  one,  they  both  Imbibe  heat,  and  rife  In  their  tem¬ 
perature  ;  and  the  water  employs  nearly  the  fame  time 
to  attain  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Aquafortis  or  nitrous  acid  is  another  fluid  very  much 
•employed  In  commerce  ;  fo  that  it  Is  of  Importance  to 
afeertam  the  relation  between  Its  fallne  ftrength  and  Its 
fpeclfic  gravity.  We  owe  alfo  to  Mr  Kirwaii  a  table 
for  this  purpofe. 

The  moil  concentrated  Hate  into  which  It  can  eafily 
he  brought  is  fuch,  that  1000  grains  of  it  confifts  of 
563  grains  of  water  and  437  ftate 

its  fpeclfic  gravity  Is  1,557.  Let  this  beealled  nitrous 
actd» 

^itr.  Ac. 
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Water. 

0 

1.557 

L557 

I 

I  >474 

i>474 

6 

I  >350 

1.273 

0,077 

1 1 

3,269 

3,191 

0,078 

16 

1,214. 

I.H7 

0,067 

21 

i>*75 

3,120 

0,055 

26 

1,151 

1,101 

0,05© 

31 

1,127 

1,087 

0,040 

36 

1,106 

1.077 

0,029 

4‘ 

1 ,086 

3,068 

0,018 

There  Is  not  the  fame  uniformity  In  the  denfitles  of 
tthls  acid  In  Its  different  dates  of  dilution.  This  feems 
mowing  to  the  variable  proportion  of  the  deleterious  and 
wital  air  which  compofe  this  acid*  It  is  more  denfe  in 
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proportion  as  It  contains  more  of  the  latter  Ingres  Specific 

^  Gravity.^ 

'i'he  proportions  of  the  aeriform  Ingredients  of  the  ” 
muriatic  acid  are  fo  very  variable,  and  fo  little  under  our 
command,  that  we  cannot  frame  tables  of  its  fpeclfic 
gravity  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  ftrength. 

It  Is  a  general  property  of  thefe  acids,  that  they  are 
more  expanfible  by  heat  as  they  are  more  concentrated. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  fluids  which  It  would  be  of 
great  confequence  to  reduce  to  fome  rules  with  refpe^i 
to  fpeclfic  gravity,  namely,  the  folutlons  of  falls,  gums, 
and  refins.  It  Is  interefting  to  the  philofopher  to  know 
In  what  manner  falls  are  contained  in  thefe  watery  fo¬ 
lutlons,  and  to  difeover  the  relation  between  their 
ftrength  and  denfity  ;  and  to  the  man  of  biifmefs  it 
would  be  a  moft  dcfirable  thing  to  have  a  ciiterion  of 
the  quantity  of  fait  in  any  brine,  or  of  extra<ftible  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  decodllon.  It  would  be  equally  defirable  to 
thofe  who  are  to  purchafe  them  as  to  thofe  who  manu- 
faftiire  or  employ  them.  Perhaps  we  might  afeer- 
tain  in  this  way  the  value  of  fugar,  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  fvveelening  matter  which  it  contains  ;  a 
thing  which  at  prefent  refts  on  the  vague  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  or  palate.  It  would  therefore  be  doing 
a  great  fervice  to  the  public,  if  fome  intelligent  perfoa 
would  undertake  a  train  of  expenments  with  this  view* 
Accuracy  alone  is  required ;  and  It  may  be  left  to  the 
phllofophers  to  compare  the  fadls,  and  draw  the  confe- 
quences  refpedting  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  par¬ 
ticles. 

One  circumftance  In  the  folutlon  of  falls  Is  very  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  we  are  Inclined,  for  ferious  reafons,  to  think 
It  iiniverfal :  this  Isa  diminution  of  bulk.  This  indeed 
in  fome  falls  Is  Inconfiderable.  Sedative  fait,  for  In- 
ftance,  hardly  fhowsany  diminution,  and  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  exception,  were  It  not  the  fingle  laftance. 

This  circumftance,  and  fome  confideratlons  conne£led 
with  our  notions  of  this  kind  of  folutlon,  dlfpofe  us  to 
think  that  this  fait  differs  in  contraftlon  from  others 
only  Ill  degree,  and  that  there  Is  fome,  though  it  was 
not  fenfible.  In  the  experiments  hitherto  made. 

Thefe  experiments.  Indeed,  have  not  been  numerousHr 
Thofe  of  Mr  Achard  of  Berlin,  and  of  Dr  Richard 
Watfon  of  Cambridge,  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  of 
which  we  have  a  deferiptive  narration,  by  which  vre  can 
judge  of  the  validity  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  them* 

The  fubjedf  Is  not  fiifceptlble  of  much  accuracy  ;  for 
falls  In  their  folid  form  are  feldom  free  from  cavities 
and  Ihivery  Interlllces,  which  do  not  admit  the  water 
on  their  firft  Immerfion,  and  thereby  appear  of  greater 
bulk  when  we  attempt  to  meafure  their  fpeclfic  gravity 
by  weighing  them  in  fluids  which  do  not  dlffolve  them, 
fuch  as  fpirits  of  turpentine.  They  alfo  attach  to  thein- 
felves,  with  confiderable  tenacity,  a  quantity  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  which  merely  adheres,  but  makes  no  pait  of 
their  compofitlon.  This  efcapes  in  the  a6i  of  folutlon, 
being  fet  at  liberty  by  the  ftronger  affinity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Sal  gem,  however,  and  a  few  others,  may  be 
very  accurately  meafured;  and  In  thefe  inftances  the  de¬ 
gree  of  contradlon  is  very  conftant. 

The  following  experiments  of  Dr  Watfon  appear  to 
us  the  moft  Inftruftive  as  to  this  circumftance.  A  glafs 
veffel  was  ufed,  having  a  flender  cylindrical  neck,  and 
holding  67  ounces  of  pure  water  when  filled  to  a  cer- 
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tarn  mark.  The  neck  above  this  mark  had  a  fcale  of 
equal  parts  palled  on  it.  It  was  hlltd  to  the  mark  with 
water.  Twenty- four  pennyweights  of  fait  were  thrown 
into  it  as  fpeedily  as  poflible,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fait 
was  meafured  by  the  elevation  of  the  water.  Every 
thing  was  attended  to  which  could  retard  the  immediate 
folut'on,  that  the  error  arifing  from  the  foliition  of  the 
hrll  particles,  before  the  rell  eould  be  put  in,  might 
be  as  fmall  as  pofiible  ;  and  in  order  Tat  both  the  ab- 
folute  bulk  and  its  variations  mi  ht  be  obtained  by  fome 
known  fcale,  24-  pennyweights  of  water  were  put  in, 

1  his  raifed  the  fur-ace  58  parts  of  the  fcale.  Now  we 
know  exadlly  the  bulk  of  24  penny  weights  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter.  Jt  is  2,275  cubic  inches;  and  thus  we  obtain 
every  thing  in  abfolute  meafures  :  And  by  comparing 
the  bulk  of  each  fait,  both  at  its  firft  immerfion  and  af¬ 
ter  its  complete  folution,  we  obtain  its  fpecife  gravity, 
and  the  change  made  on  it  in  paffing  from  a  folid  to  a 
fluid  form.  The  following  table  is  an  abftradl  of  thefe 
experiments.  The  firft  column  of  numbers  is  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  furfacs  immediately  after  immerfion  ;  the 
fecond  gives  the  elevation  when  the  fait  is  completely 
difTolved  ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  columns  are  the  fpe- 
cific  gravities  of  the  falts  in  thefe  two  ftates. 


Tvi’’en{:y.foiir  Pennywcfgh's. 

Water 

Glauber’s  fait 
Mild  volatile  alkali 
Sal  ammoniac 
Refined  white  fugar  - 
Courfe  brown  fugar 
White  fugarcandy 
Lymington  Glauber’s  fait 

*J  erra  foliata  tartan 
Rochelle  fait 
Alum  not  quite  dllTolved 
Borax  not  one-halt  diffolved 
in  two  days 
Green  vitriol 
White  vitriol 
Nitre 

Sal  gem- from  Northwich 
IMue  vitriol 
Pearl  afties 
Tart,  vitriolatus 
Green  vitriol  calcined  to 
white 

Dry  fait  of  tartar 
Bafket  fea  fait 
Corrofive  lublimate 
Turbith  mineral 

The  infpedlon  of  this  lift  naturally  fuggefts  two  ftates 
of  the  cafe  as  particularly  intereftingto  the  philofopher 
ftudying  the  theory  of  folution.  Tire  firft  ftate  is  when 
the  hxivium  approaches  to  faturation.  In  the  very  point 
of  faturation  any  addition  of  fait  retains  its  bulk  un. 
changed.  In  diluted  brines,  we  fhall  fee  that  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  fluid  fait  is  greater,  and  gradually  dimin-fhes 
as  we  add  move  fait.  It  is  an  important  queftion. 
Whether  this  diminution  goes  on  continually,  till  the 
^uid  denfity  or  the  fiflt  is  the  fame  with  its  folid  den- 
fity  ^  or,  Whether  there  is  an  abrupt  paflage  from  fome 
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20 

2.230 
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10 

2.320 

5,800 

22 

1 1 

2.636 

5’272 

22 

1 1 

2,636 

5’272 

21 

^3 

Z.761 

4,461 

^9 

15 

3.052 

3,866 

’4 

10 

4.142 

,800 

9 

0 
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degree  of  the  one  to  the  fixed  degree  of  the  other,  as  Spec' 
we  obferve  in  the  freezing  of  iron,  the  fetting  of  ftucco. 
and  fome  other  inftances  ^  y 

'I'he  other  interefting  ftate  is  that  of  extreme  dllii- 
tion,  when  the  differences  between  the  fiicceffive  denfi. 
ties  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  denfities  themfelves, 
and  thus  enable  the  mathen* *ttician  to  afceitain  with 
lome  precifion  the  variations  of  corpufcular  force,  in 
confequer.ee  of  a  variation  of  diftance  between  the  par- 
tic  es.  The  ficetch  of  an  inveftigation  of  this  important 
quell  ion  given  by  Bofcovich,  in  his  Theory  of  Natural 
Thilofophy,  is  very  promifing,  and  fhould  incite  the 
philofophical  chemift  to  the  ftudy.  1  he  firft  thiiia  to 
be  done  is  to  compare  the  law  ot  fpecific  gravity  ;  that 
is,  the  relation  between  the  fpecific  gravity  and  ouan. 
tity  of  fait  held  in  folution. 

Wifhing  to  make  this  work  as  ufeful  as  poffible,  wj 
have  fcarched  for  experiments,  and  trains  of  exoerr- 
ments,  on  the  denfity  of  the  many  brines  which  make 
importarn  articles  of  commerce ;  but  we  were  morti¬ 
fied  by  the  fcantinefsof  the  information,  and  difappoint- 
ed  in  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  combine  the  detached 
obiervations,  fiiited  to  the  immediate  views  of  their  an. 
yors,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  them  fcales  .• 

(3S  they  nray  be  called)  of  tlicir  ftrength.  We  rarely 
found  thefe  detached  obfervations  attended  with  cir. 
cumftances  which  would  conned  them  with  others  • 
and  there  was  frequently  fuch  a  difcrepancy,  nay  on! 
pofition,  in  feriefes  of  expeiiments  made  for  afeertainin  r 
the  relation  between  the  denfity  and  the  ftrenerth,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  general  prlncioles  which  enable  us 
to  conftruCf  tables  of  ftrength  a  priori. 

I  the  firft  mathematicians  and  phl- 

lofophers  of  Europe,  in  a  difibrtation  in  the  Berlin  rVIe- 
moirs  ( 1762),  gives  a  narration  of  experiments  on  the 
brines  of  common  fait,  from  which  he  deduces  a  venr 
prey  condenlation,  which  he  attributes  to  an  abforotion 
in  the  wey  ^mes  ot  the  fait,  or  a  lodgement  of  its  par. 
tmlw  in  the  interllices  of  the  particles  ot  water.  Mr 
Achardot  the  fame  academy,  in  178,-,  gives  a  very 
great  lift  of  experiments  on  the  bulks  of  various  brines, 
made  in  a  different  way,  which  fhow  no  fuch  introfuf. 
ception;  and  Dr  Watfon,  formerly  regius  profeffor 
of  chemrftry  y  Cambridge,  and  now  bifhop  of  Lan. 
daft,  thinks  this  conhrmed  by  experiments  which  he 
narrates  m  his  Chemical  Efi'ays.  We  fee  great  rea- 
fon  for  hefuating  our  affent  to  either  fide,  and  do 
not  think  the  experiments  decifive.  We  incline  to  Mr 
this  realon,  that  in  the  fuc- 
cefilve  dilutions  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  aquafortis  there  is 
a  moft  evident  and  remarkable  coiidenfation.  Now 
w  at  are  thefe  but  brines,  of  which  we  have  not  been 
yy  to  get  the  faline  ingredient  in  a  feparate  form  ■■■ 

1  he  expyiments  of  Mr  Achard  and  Dr  Watfon  were 
made  in  fuch  a  way  that  a  fingle  grain  in  the  meafnre* 
mey  bore  too  great  a  pioportlon  to  the  whole  change 
of  fpec, he  gravity.  At  the  fame  time,  fome  of  Dr 
WaJon  s  are  fo  hmple  in  their  nature  that  it  is  very 
dilncult  to  With  hold  the  aflent.  ^ 

In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  in  a  fubjea  which 
leems  to  us  to  be  ot  public  importance,  we  thou  rht 
It  oy  duty  to  undertake  a  train  of  experiments'’ to 
whia  recourfe  may  always  be  had.  Works  like  this , 
ye  feldotn  confulered  as  lources  of  origlua]  informa¬ 
tion  y  and  it  is  thought  lufficient  when  the  kn  >w. 

led?^ 
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But 

Of  "'’■y'  a  due  refpedt  for  the  public,  and  gratitude  :or  the  very 

’ - - - ^honourable  reception  hitherto  given  to  our  laoours, 

induce  us  to  exert  ourfelvea  with  honeft  zeal  to  merit 
the  continuance  of  public  favour.  e  allure  our  readers 
that  the  experiments  were  made  with  care,  and  on 
quantities  fufficjently  large  to  make  the  unavoidable  ir. 
regularities  in  fuch  cafes  quite  infignihcant.  rhe  law 
of  denlity  was  afcertained  in  each  fubltance  in  two 
ways.  We  diffolved  different  portions  of  fait  in  the 
fame  quantity  of  water,  and  examined  the  fpecihc  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  brine  by  weighing  it  in  a  veffi;!  with  a  nar¬ 
row  neck.  The  portions  of  fait  were  each  of  thern  one- 
eiirhth  of  what  would  make  a  neatly  faturated  folution 
of  the  temperature  55.  We  did  not  make  the  brine 
ilronner,  that  there  might  be  no  rifle  of  a  precipitation 
in  form  of  cryaals.  We  conlidered  the  fpecinc  giavi- 
ties  as  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  of  which  the  abfcifia: 
were  the  numbers  of  ounces  of  dry  fait  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  brine.  Having  thus  obtained  eight 
ordinates  correfponding  to  i,  2,  3,  4,  5>  ",  7.  and 
portions  of  fait,  the  ordinates  or  fpecihc  gravities  for 
every  other  proportion  of  fait  were  had  by  the  ufual 
methods  of  interpofition.  ' 

The  other  method  was,  by  firft  making  a  brine  near¬ 
ly  faturated,  in  which  the  proportion  of  fait  and  water 
was  exatbly  determined.  ^Ve  then  took  out  one-eighth 
of  the  brine,  and  filled  up  the  velfel  with  water,  taking 
care  that  the  mixture  fliould  be  complete  ;  for  wnich 
purpofe,  befides  agitation,  the  diluted 
ed  to  remain  24  hours  before  weighing.  Jj' W 
one-eitrhth  of  the  brine  alfo  takes  out  one  eighth  of  the 
fait  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  fait  and  water  in  t  le 
diluted  brine  was  known.  It  was  now  weighed,  and 
thus  we  determined  the  fpecific  gravity  for  a  new  pro¬ 
portion  of  fait  and  water.  it  :« 

We  then  took  out  one-feventh  of  the  brine.  It  is 
evident  that  this  takes  out  one-eighth  of  the  original 
quantity  of  fait  ;  an  abaradion  equal  to  the  former. 
We  filled  the  '^cffcl  with  w’ater  with  the  fame 
tions  :  and  in  the  fame  manner  we  proceeded  till  theie 
remained  only  one-eighth  of  the  original  quantity  of 

‘“^The  fpecific  gravities  by  thefe  two  methods  agreed 
extremely  well.  In  the  very  deliquefcent  falts  the  fiift 

method  exhibited  fome  fmall  irregularities,  arilmg  from 

the  unequal  quantities  of  water  which  they  had  im- 
Hbed  from  tic  atmofphere.  We  therefore  confided 
moft  in  the  experiments  made  with  diluted  bunes. 

That  the  reLer  may  judge  of  the  authority  of  the 
tables  which  we  lhall  infert,  wefubmit  to  his  mfpeaion 

°"TtT*oufen'd™eTu  and  eighty-eight  grains 

of  very  pure  and  dry  (but  not  decrepitated)  common 

fit,  prepared  in  large  ctyftals,  were  diflfolved  in  6562 

Erins  of  diftllled  water  of  the  f 

Lall  matrafs  with  a  narrow  neck,  which  held  4200 

grains  of  diftilled  water,  was  filled  with 

contents  weighed  5027  grainy  Now  6562  +  2x88 

t  2188  =  5027  :  1256.75- 

brine  contained  1256,75  grams  of  fait  diflolved  m 
2770,25  grains  of  water.  Its  fpecific  giavi  y  i 

l£y.,  or  1,196905  ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  brine  weighs 

1^196,9  ounces  avoirdupois.  Alfo  5027  5  1356.75“ 
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1 195,9  ;  299,2'?.  Therefore  a  cubic  foot  of  this  brine  Sprcine 
contains  299,28  ounces  of  pcrteaiy  dry  fait. 

The  fubfequent  tteps  ot  the  proeds  are  reprefeiited  as 
follows. 


Salt. 

Bate. 

Water.  ^ 

vyt.  of  1 

:uK  ft.  ( 

Salt  in 

::ub.  Ft. 

8)  1256,7  >  ^ 

1)5027 

628,4 

3770,25  I 

=  of  brine. 

;  1 96,9  2 

99,28 

37,417 

4398,6 

5^7-4 

Remains. 

Water  to  fill  It 
again. 

2d  Ijriiie. 

4  taken  out. 

7)1099,6  ’ 

«J7.i 

7)4926,0 

7^3»7 

1172,7: 

^61,87 

37, 4‘ 

4222,3 

6ox^,7 

Water  added. 

942,5 

157,1 

6)4827,0 

804,5 

3d  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

1149,3 

224,46 

4022,5 

7'=6,5 

Remains. 

Water  added. 

785,4 

157,' 

5)4729,0 

946 

4th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

1125,9 

187,05 

3783 

847 

Remains. 

Water  added. 

628,3 

157.1 

4)4630 

1157,5 

5th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

1102,3 

149,64 

3472,5 

>054,5 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

471.2 

157,1 

3)4537 

1509 

6th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

1077,9 

112,23 

3018 

1405 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

3M>i 

157, ‘ 

2)4423 

2212 

7th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

>0J3,; 

!  74,82 

221  I 

2102 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

i57>o 

4313 

8th  Brine. 

1027,1 

9  37,4i 

Thus,  by  repeated  abftradlion  of  brine,  fo  as  always 
to  take  out  |th  of  the  fait  contained  In  one  conftant  bulk, 
we  have  obtained  a  brine  confiftingo/ 157  grams  of  fait 
united  with  4313—157.  4156  grains  of  water. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  Is  ^,=  1,0279.  and  a  cubic  foot 

of  It  weighs  1028  ounces,  and  contains  37A  ounces 
of  dry  fait.  In  like  manner  may  the  fpecific  gravity, 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  and  the  fait  it  contains,  be 

eftimated  for  the  Intermediate  brines.  ^  ^ 

When  thefe  eight  quantities  of  fait  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot  are  made  the  abfeiflae,  and  the  weights  of  the 
cubic  foot  of  brine  are  the  correfponding  ordinates,  the 

curve 
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curve  will  be  founri  to  be  extremely  refrular,  rcfemblincr 
a  hyperbolic  arch  wliofe  alTymptote  makes  an  antrle  of 
'  30^  with  the  axis.  Ordinates  were  then  interpolated 
analytically  for  every  10  ounces  of  contained  fait,  and 
thus  the  table  was  conflruded.  We  did  not,  however, 
reft  it  on  one  feries  alone  ;  but  made  others,  in  which 
^th  of  the  fait  was  repeatedly  abftraded.  They  agreed, 
in  the  cafe  of  common  fait,  with  great  exadbnefs,  and 
in  fome  others  there  were  fome  very  inconliderable  Irre¬ 
gularities. 

To  fhow  the  authority  of  the  tables  of  ftrengtli  was 
by  rio  means  our  only  motive  for  giving  an  example  of 
the  procefs.  It  may  be  of  life  as  a  pattern  for  fimilar 
experiments.  But,  befides,  it  is  very  inftru6live.  We 
fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  there  is  a  very  fenfible  change 
of  denfity  In  one  or  both  of  die  ingredients.  For  the 
feries  Is  of  that  nature  (as  we  have  formerly  explained), 
that  if  the  Ingredients  retained  their  denfities  in  every 
proportion  of  commixture,  the  fpecific  gravities  would 
have  been  in  arithmetical  pi-ogreflion  ;  whereas  we  fee 
that  their  differences  continually  dimiuifh  as  the  brines 
grow  more  denfe.  We  can  form  fome  notion  of  this 
by  comparing  the  different  brines.  Thus  In  the  firft  brine, 
weighing  5027  grains,  there  are  3770  grains  of  water 
in  a  veflel  holding  4200.  If  the  denfity  of  the  water 
remains  the  fame,  there  is  left  for  the  fait  only  as  much 
fpace  as  would  hold  430  grains  of  water.  In  this 
fpace  are  lodged  1257  grains  of  fait,  and  its  fpecific 

gravity,  m  its  liquid  form,  is -^^,  =  2,8907  very  near¬ 
ly.  But  In  the  8th  brine  the  quantity  of  water  Is 
4156,  the  fpace  left  for  157  grains  of  fait  is  only  die 
bulk  of  44  grains  of  water,  and  the  denfity  of  the  fait  is 


C  3 


E 


157 

■^“=3,568,  CO nfiderably  greater  than  before. 

induced  us  to  continue  the  dilution  of  the  brine 
lows,  beginning  with  the  8th  brine. 


This 
as  fol- 


^57 

2)43 » 3 

8th  brine 

7815 

2ij6,5 

2156,3: 

2105,5 

7^,5 

2)4262,0 

9th  brine 

39>7 

2131 

2131 

2102 

39>7 

2)4233 

loth  brine 

2116,5 

2116,5 

2102 


19,8 


4218  nth  brine. 


This  laft  brine  contains  4198,2  grains  of  water,  lea¬ 
ving  only  tlie  bulk  of  i,8  grains  of  water  to  contain 
19,8  of  fait,  fo  that  the  fait  is  ten  times  denfer  than 
water.  This  will  make  the  ftrength  243  inftead  of 
2 TO  indicated  by  the  fpecific  gravity.  But  we  do  not 
pretend  to  mcafure  the  denfities  with  accuracy  in  tliefe 
diluted  brines.  Tt  is  evident  from  the  procefs  that  a 
fingle  grain  of  excefs  or  defed  in  taking  out  the  brine 
Vo  L.  XVII.  Tart  II. 


and  replacing  It  with  water  has  a  fenfible  proportion  to  Specific 
the  whole  variation.  But  we  fee  with  lufficieiit  evi-  Gravity, 
dcnce,  that  from  the  ftrong  to  the  weak  brines  the 
fpace  left  for  the  portion  of  fait  is  continually  diininilh- 
ing.  Ill  the  firft  dilution  5271  grains  of  water  were 
added  to  fill  up  the  veflel ;  but  ^th  of  its  contents  of 
pure  water  is  only  525  :  fo  that  here  is  a  diminution  of 
2t  grains  In  the  fpace  occupied  by  the*  remaining  fait. 

The  fiibfequent  additions  are  604,7  ;  706,5  ;  847  ; 

1054,5  ;  1405  ;  2102  ;  2105,5  ;  2102;  2  102 ; ’inftead 
of  600;  700;  840;  1050;  1400;  2100;  2100; 

2100;  2100.  Nothing  can  more  plainly  fhow  the 
condeiifation  in  general,  though  we  do  not  learn  whe¬ 
ther  it  happens  in  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients  ; 
nor  do  the  experiments  fhow  with  fufficient  accuracy 
the  progreflion  of  this  diminution.  The  exceffes  of  the 
added  water  being  only  fix  01  feven  grains,  we  cannot 
exped  a  nice  repartition.  When  the  brine  is  taken 
out,  the  upper  part  of  the  ve.Tel  remains  lined  with  a 
briny  film  containing  a  portion  of  fait  and  water, 
perhaps  equal  or  fiiperior  to  the  differences.  Had  our 
time  permitted,  we  fhould  have  examined  this  matter 
with  fcrupulous  attention,  ufing  a  veffel  with  a  ftill  nar¬ 
rower  neck,  and  in  each  dilution  abftrading  one  half  of 
the  brine.  The  curve,  who fe  abfeiffas  and  ordinates 
reprefent  the  weight  of  the  contained  fait  and  the 
weight  of  a  conftant  bulk  of  the  brine,  exhibits  the  beft 
and  moft  fynoptical  view  of  the  law  of  condenfation, 
becaufe  the  pofition  of  the  tangent  in  any  point,  or  the 

X 

value  of  the  fymbol  ,  always  fhows  the  rate  at  which 

y 

the  fpecific  gravity  iiicreafes  or  dimlnifhes.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  curve  in  all  cafes  is  of  the  hy¬ 
perbolic  kind,  and  complete  ;  that  is,  having  the  tan¬ 
gent  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
curve.  The  mathematical  reader  will  eafily  guefs  the 
phyfical  notions  which  iucliiie  us  to  this  opinion  ;  and 
will  alfo  fee  that  it  Is  hardly  pofiible  to  difeover  this  ex¬ 
perimentally,  becaufe  the  miltake  of  a  fingle  grain  la 
the  very  fmall  ordinates  will  change  the  pofition  of  the 
tangent  many  degrees.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  we 
thought  It  ufelefs  to  profecute  the  dilution  any  far¬ 
ther.  But  we  think  that  it  may  be  profecuted  much 
farther  in  Dr  Watfou’s  or  Mr  Achard’s  method, 
viz.  by  diffolving  equal  weights  of  fait  In  two  veffels, 
of  very  different  capacities,  having  tubular  necks,  in 
which  the  change  of  bulk  may  be  very  accurately  ob- 
ferved.  We  can  only  conclude,  that  the  condenfation 
is  greateft  in  the  ftrongeft  brines,  and  probably  at¬ 
tains  its  maximum  when  the  quantities  of  true  faline 
matter  and  water  are  nearly  equal,  as  in  the  cafe  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  &c. 

We  confider  thefe  experiments  as  abundantly  fuffici- 
ent  for  deciding  the  qiieftion  Whether  the  fait  can  be 
received  into  the  pores  of  the  water,  or  the  water  into 
the  pores  of  the  fait,  fo  as  to  iiicrtafe  its  weight  without 
increafirig  its  bulk?’'  and  we  muft  grant  that  it  may. 

We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  fimply  lodged  in  the  pores  as 
fand  is  lodged  in  the  interftices  of  fraall  /hot  j  but  the  two 
together  occupy  lefs  room  than  when  feparate.*  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr  A  chard  were  infufficieiit  for  a  decifion, 
becaufe  made  on  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  600  grains  of 
water.  Dr  WatfoiFs  experiments  have,  for  the  moft 
pari,  the  fame  defeat.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  of 
great  value  in  this  queftion,  and  are  very  fit  for  afeer- 
40,  taining 
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talnlng  the  fpecific  gravity  of  dlfTolved  falls.  In  one 
of  them  (not  particularly  narrated)  he  found  that  a 
quantity  of  dlfTolved  fait  occupied  the  fame  bulk  in  two 
very  different  Hates  of  dilution.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  reconcile  this  with  our  experiments.  We  have  gi- 
ven  thefe  as  they  flood  ;  and  we  think  them  conclufive, 
becaufe  they  were  fo  numerous  and  fo  perfedlly  con¬ 
fident  with  each  other  ;  and  their  i*efult  is  fo  general, 
that  we  have  not  found  an  exception.  Common  fait  is 
by  no  means  the  mod  remarkable  inftance  of  condenfa- 
tion.  Vegetable  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  forne  others, 
exhibit  much  greater  condenfatiou. 

We  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  oF  confider- 
jno-  this  queftion,  which  is  intimately  connedled  with 
the  principles  of  chemical  foluiion,  and  was  not  per¬ 
haps  confidered  in  fufficient  detail  under  the  article  Che- 
MisTRY.  We  learn  from  it  in  general,  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fait  in  brines  increafe  at  fomewhat  a  greater 
rate  than  their  fpecific  gravities.  This  difference  is  in 
many  cafes  of  feufible  importance  in  a  commercial  view. 
Thus  an  alkaline  lixivium  for  the  purpofes  of  bleach¬ 
ing  or  foap-makiiig,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  1,234, 
or  exceeds  that  of  water  by  234,  contains  361  ounces 
of  fait  in  a  cubic  foot ;  a  ley,  which  exceeds  the  weight 
of  water  twice  as  much,  or  468  ounces  per  cubic  foot, 
contains  777  ounces  of  fait,  which  exceeds  the  double 
of  361  by  5:5  ounces  more  than  7  ^er  cent.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  hydrometers  for  difeovering  the  ftrength 
of  brines,  having  equal  divifions  on  a  cylindrical  Hem, 
are  very  erroneous  ;  for  even  If  the  increments  of  fpe- 
ciHc  gravity'were  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  fait 
in  a  gallon  of  brine,  the  divifions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Hem  oucrlit  to  be  fmaller  than  tliofe  above. 

The  conHru£lion  of  the  following  table  of  Hrengths 
from  the  above  narrated  feries  of  brines  is  fufficiently 
obvious.  Column  iH  is  the  fpecific  gravity  as  difeover- 
t‘d  by  the  balance  or  hydometer,  and  alfo  is  the  number 
of  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  brine.  Col.  2d  is  the 
ounces  of  the  dry  fait  contained  In  it. 

Table  of  Brines  of  Common  Salt, 


V/  eight 

Salt  1 

Weight 

Salt. 

Cub.  Ft. 

in  1 

Cub.  Ft. 

in 

Brine. 

CnKF.i 

Brint*. 

Cub.  F. 

I  ,coo 

0 

1,115 

170 

1,008 

.  10 

1,122 

i8o 

1,015 

20 

1,128 

190 

1,022 

3Q 

L'34 

200 

1,029 

40 

1,140 

210 

1,036 

50 

L147 

220 

1,043 

60 

L153 

230 

1,050 

70 

*>159 

240 

LO57 

8o 

1,165 

250' 

1,064 

90 

1,172 

260 

1,070 

100 

1,178 

270 

1,077 

I  to 

1,184 

280 

1,083 

120 

1,190 

290 

1,090 

130 

*>197 

300 

1,096 

140 

!  1,203 

310 

1,103 

150 

[  1,206 

316 

1,109 

160 

1,208 

320 

The  table  differs  coniiderably  from  Mr  Lambert’s. 
The  quantities  of  fait  correfpondlng  to  any  fpecific 
gravity  are  about  than  in  his  table.  But  the 

reader  will  fee  that  they  correfpond  with  the  feries  of 


experiments  above  narrated 4;  and  thefe  were  but  a  Specif!- 
of  many  which  all  correfponded  within  an  hundredth 
part.  The  caufe  of  the  difference  feems  to  be,  that 
moil  kinds  of  common  fait  contain  magiiefiari  falts,  which 
contain  a  very  great  proportion  of  water  neceffary  for 
their  cryflallization.  The  fait  which  we  ufed  was  of 
the  pureH  kind,  but  fuch  as  may  be  had  From  eveiy  fait 
work,  by  Lord  Diindonald’s  very  eafy  procefs,  viz.  by 
p'lfilng  through  It  a  faturated  folution  boiling  hot, 
which  carries  off  with  It  about  yths  of  all  the  bitter  falts. 

Our  aim  being  to  afeertain  the  quantities  of  pure  fea- 
fait,  and  to  learn  by  the  by  its  relation  to  water  hi 
refpedl  of  denfity,  we  thought  it  neceffary  to  ufe  the 
puieH  fait.  We'alfo  dried  It  for  feveral  days  in  a  (lov^, 
fo  that  It  contained  no  water  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  Its  cryHallization.  An  ounce  of  fuch  fait  will  com¬ 
municate  a  greater  fpecific  gravity  to  water  than  an- 
ounce  of  a  fait  that  is  lefs  pure,  or  that  contains  extra¬ 
neous  water. 

The  fpecific  gravity  1,090  is  that  of  ordinary  pickles, 
which  are  ellimated  as  to  Hrengtli  by  Hoating  an  egg. 

We  cannot  raife  the  fpecific  gravity  higher  than 
i,2c6  by  fimply  diffolving  fait  in  cold  water.  But  it 
will  become  much  denfer,  and  will  even  attain,  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  1,240  by  boiling,  then  holding  about  366^ 
ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of  hot  brine.  But  it  will  de- 
pofit  by  cooling,  and  when  of  the  temperature  55*^  or 
hardly  exceeds  1,206.  We  obtained  a  brine  by  boiling 
till  the  fait  grained  very  rapidly.  When  it  cooled  ta- 
60^^,  its  fpecific  gravity  was  1,2063  for  a  veffel  which 
theld  3506  grains  of  diHillcd  water  held '4229  of  this 
brine.  This  was  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  there  were 
obtained  1344  grains  of  fait.  By  this  was  computed 
the  number  interpofed  between  3  r  o  and  3  20  in  the  table. 

We  have  however  railed  the  fpecific  gravity  to  1,217, 
by  putting  in  no  more  fait  than  was  neceffary  for  thi^ 
denfity,  and  ufing  heat.  It  then  cooled  down  to  60^ 
without  quitting  any  fait  ;  but  If  a  few  grains  of  fait 
be  thvov/n  into  this  brine,  it  will  quickly  depofit  a  great 
deal  more,  and  its  denfity  wall  decreafe  to  1,206.  Wa 
find  this  to  hold  in  all  falts  ;  and  it  is  a  very  inHruftlve 
fa6t  in  the  theory  of  cryHallization  ;  it  rcfeniblcs  the  ef- 
fed:  which  a  magnet  produces  upon  iron  filings  in  Its 
neighbourhood.  It  makes  them  temporary  magnets,, 
and  caiifes  them  to  arrange  tbemfelves  as  if  they  had 
been  really  made  permanent  magnets.  Jul  foa  cryftal 
already  formed  difpofes  the  reH  to  cryHallize.  We  ima.- 
gine  that  this  analogy  is  complete,  and  that  the  forces 
are  fimilar  in  both  cafes. 

The  above  table  is  computed  for  the  temperature 
;  but  in  other  temperatures  the  Hreugth  will  be 
different  on  two  accounts,  viz.  the  expanfioii  of  the 
brine  and  the  diffolving  power  of  the  water.  Water 
expands  about  40  parts  in  1000  when  heated  from 
60®  to  2  >  2^.  Saturated  brine  expands  about  48  parts, 
or  -fth  more  than  water;  and  this  excefs  of  cxpanfion  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  the  brine. 

If  therefore  any  circumllance  fhould  oblige  us  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  brine  In  a  temperature  much  above  60®,  allow¬ 
ance  fhould  be  made  for  this.  Thus,  fhould  the  fpeci- 
fk  gravity  of  brine  of  the  temperature  130  (which  is 
nearly  half  way  between  60  and  2 1 2  )  be  i  40,  we  mult 
increafe  it  by  20  (half  of  40)  ;  and  having  found  the 
Hrength  240  correfpondir\g  to  this  corrected  fpecific 
gravity,  we  muH  corred  It  again  by  adding  i  to  the 
Specific  gravity  for  every  45  ounces  of  fait. 

4  But 


Specific 

Gravkp. 
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But  a  much  greater  and  more  uncertain  corredtlon  is  weight  of  the  cubic  foot  is  only  i  loo. 
necenary  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  diffolving  ^  J.  y. 

power  of  water  by  heat.  This  indeed  Is  very  fmall  ‘ 
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the  cafe  of  feaTalt  In  compavifon  with  other  falts.  We 
prefume  that  our  readers  are  apprifed  of  this  peculiarity 
of  fea-falt,  that  it  diflblves  nearly  In  equal  quantities  iu 
hot  or  in  cold  water.  But  although  water  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  6o  will  not  dilTolve  more  than  320  or  32^ 
ounces  of  the  purell  and  dryeH  fea  fait,  it  will  take  up 
above  20  ounces  more  by  boiling  on  It.  When  thus 
faturatt  1  to  the  utmoft,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  does 
not  quit  any  of  It  till  it  Is  far  cooled,  viz.  near  to  60®. 
It  then  depofits  this  redundant  fait,  and  holds  the  rcfl 
till  it  is  juft  going  to  freeze,  when  It  lets  It  go  in  the 
inftant  of  freezing.  If  evaporated  in  the  ftate  in  which 
it  continues  to  hold  the  fait,  it  will  yield  above  400 
ounces /)er  cubic  foot  of  brine,  in  goodcryftals,  but  ra- 
ther  overcharged  with  water.  And  fince  In  this  ftate 
the  cubic  foot  of  brine  weighs  about  1220  our.ces,  it 
follows,  that  820  ounces  of  water  will,  by  boiling,  dif- 
folve  4C0  of  cryftallized  fait. 

The  table  fhows  how  much  any  brine  muft  be  boiled 
down  in  order  to  grain.  Having obferved  its  fpeclficgra- 
vlty,  find  in  the  table  the  quantity  of  fait  correfpondmg. 
Call  this  Then,  fince  a  boiling  hot  grulning  or  fatu- 
rated  folutlon  contains  340  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of 

,  .  -  lOCO 

brine,  fay  340  :  1000  =  a:  :  .v.  This  is  the  bulk 


to  which  every  cubic  foot  (valued  at  icoo)  muft  be 
boiled  down.  Thus  fuppofe  the  brine  has  the  fpecific 
gravity  1109.  It  holds  160  ounces  foot,  and  we 

a  1  *1  •  1  ^ 

mult  boil  It  down  to  - 77:^ - or  471^  that  Is,  w^e 


muft  boil  off 


529 


340 


gallon. 


1 000  ci^ihlc  foot  or 

Thefe  remarks  are. of  impottance  in  the  maniifadlure 
of  common  fait ;  they  [enable  us  to  apprctiate  the  va¬ 
lue  of  fait  fprings,  and  to  know  how  far  it  may  be  pru- 
dent  to  engage  in  the  manufadure.  For  the  doarine 
of  latent  heat  affures  us,  that  in  order  to  boil  off  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  w^ater,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  in- 
dhpenfably  neceffary.  After  the  moft  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  heat,  the  confumptlon  of  fuel  may  #be  too 
C5ipenfive. 

The  fpccific  gravity  of  fea-water  in  tlicfe  climates  does 
not  exceed  1,03,  or  the  cubic  foot  weighs  1030  ounces, 
and  it  contains  about  41  ounces  of  fait.  I'he  brine- 
pits  In  England  are  vaftly  richer ;  but  In  many  parts  of 
the  w-orld  brines  are  boiled  for  fait  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  above  10  or  20  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot. 

In  buying  fait  by  weight,  it  Is  of  importance  to 
know  the  degree  of  humidity.  A  fait  will  appear 
pretty  dry  (if  free  from  magnefia  falts)  though  moift- 
ened  ^  with  i  per  cent,  of  w^ater  ;  and  it  is  found  that 
incipient  humidity  expofes  It  much  to  farther  deliquef- 
cence.  A  much  fmaller  degree  of  humidity  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  brine  made  wdth  a 
few  ounces  of  the  fait. n  And  the  infoeaion  of  the  table 
informs  us  that  the  brine  Taould  be ‘weak  ;  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  fpecific  gravity  go  on  dimlnlfhing  in  the 
flronger  brines :  300  ounces  of  dry  fait  dlifolved  in 
897  ounces  of  water  fiiould  give  the  fpecific  gravity 
1197.  Suppofe  it  be  but  1190,  the  quantity  of  fait 
^orrefponding  is  only  290;  but  when  mixed  with  897 
©imces  of  water,  the  weight  is  1197,  ahhough  the 


- j  --yw.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the  brine,  and  there  is  as 
much  fait  as  will  make  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the 

weight  1 90,  'I'here  is  290  X  ,  or  29 1  f  ounces, 

and  there  is  8y  ounces  of  water  attached  to  the  fait. 

The  various  informations  which  we  have  pointed  out 
as  deducible  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  brines  of  common  fait,  will  ferve  to  fuggeft  feveral 
advantages^  of  the  knowledge  of  this  circumftance  in 
other  lixivia.  We  lhall  not  therefore  refume  them,  hut 
fimply  give  another  table  or  two  of  fuch  as  are  moft  iri- 
terefting.  Of  thofe  alkaline  leys  are  the  chief,  being  of 
extenfive  ufe  in  bleaching,  foap-making,  glafs-makiiig, 
ccc.  ’ 

We  therefore  made  a  very  ftrong  loy  of  the  pureft 
vegetable  alkali  that  is  ever  iifed  in  the  manuf?.6lories, 
not  thinking  it  neceffary,  or  even  proper,  to  take  it  in 
its  ftate  of  utmoft  purity,  as  obtained  from  cubic  nitre 
and  the  like.  We  took  fait  of  tartar  from  the  apothecary, 
perfedly  dry,  of  which  3983  grains  were  diffolved  in  3  540 
grains  of  diftilled  water  ;  and  after  agitation  for  feveral 
days,  and  then  ftanding  to  depofit  fediment,  the  clear  ley 
was  decanted.  It  was  again  agitated  ;  becaiife,  when  of 
this  ftrengtli,  it  becomes,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  rarer 
above  and  denfer  at  the  bottom.  A  flailc  containing 
4200  grains  of  water  held  6165  of  this  ley  wken  of  the 
temperature  55°.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  therefore 
1,4678,  and  the  6165  grains  of  ley  contained  3264 
grain  of  fait.  We  exarnined  its  fpecific  gravity  in  diffe¬ 
rent  ftates  of  dilution,  till  we  came  to  a  brine  containing 
5 1  grains  ol  fait,  and  4189  grains  of  water,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  flaflc  weighed  4240  grains  :  Its  fpecific 
gravity  was  therefore  1,0095.  In ‘this  train  of  expe¬ 
riments  the  progreffion  was  moft  regular  and  fatlsfac- 
tory  •,  fo  that  wdien  we  conftruaed  the  curve  of  fpecific 
gravities  geometrically,  none  of  the  points  deviated  from 
a  moft  regular  curve.  It  was  Confiderably  more  Incur- 
yated  near  its  commencement  than  the  curve  for  fea-falt, 
indicating  a  much  greater  condenfation  in  the  diluted 
brines.  We  think  that  the  following  table,  conftrudled 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  fait,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  as  very  exa6l. 
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Wc  fee  the  fame  augmentation  of  the  denfity  of  the 
fait  in  the  diluted  brines  here  as  in  the  cafe  of  common 
^falt.  Thus  a  brine,  of  which  the  cubic  foot  weighs 
1482  ounces,  or  which  has  the  fpecific  gravity  1,482, 
contains  800  ounces  of  dry  alkali  and  682  of  water. 
Therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  the  deiitity  of  the  water  un¬ 
changed,  there  remains  the  bulk  of  3  t  8  ounces  of  water 

,  '  800, 

to  receive  840  ounces  of  fait:  its  denfity  is  therefore 

2,^12  nearly.  But  in  the  brine  whofe  weight 
foot  is  only  loifi  there  arc  20  ounces  of  fait,  and  there¬ 
fore  996  of  water  ;  and  there  is  only  four  ounce*mca- 
fiires  of  water,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  four  ounces  of  water, 
to  receive  20  ounces  ot  fait.  Its  fpecihe  gravity  there¬ 
fore  is  — ,  =  5,  almoll  twice  as  great  as  in  the  flrong 

4  .  ,  . 

brine.  Accordingly  Mr  Achard  is  difpofed  to  admit  the 
abforption  (as  it  is  carelefsly  termed)  in  the  cafe  of  fal 
tart.  But  it  is  a  general  (we  think  an  univerfal)  fadl 
in  the  folution  of  falts.  It  mull  be  carefully  diftln- 
guilhed  from  the  firft  contraaion  of  bulk  which  falts 
undergo  in  paffing  from  a  lolld  to  a  fluid  form.  1  he 
contraaioii  now  under  confideration  is  analogous  to  the 
contraaioii  of  oil  ot  virtriol  when  diluted  with  v/ater  ^ 
for  oil  of  vitriol  muft  be  confidered  as  a  very  ftrong 
brine  which  we  cannot  dephlegmate  by  diftillation,  and 
therefore  cannot  obtain  the  dry  fallne  ingredient  in  a 
feparate  form,  fo  as  to  obferve  its  folid  denfity,  and  lay 
how  much  it  contraa's  in  firft  becoming  fluid.  The  way 
of  conceiving  the  firft  contraaion  in  the  aa  of  folution 
as  a  lodging  of  the  particles  of  the  one  ingredient  on  the 
anterftices  of  the  other,  ‘‘  on  ils  fe  nichent,  en  augmentant 
h  puids  Jans  affeBer  le  volume  de  la  faumnred^  as  Eller  and 
Lambert  exprefs  themfelves,  is  impolTible  here,  when 
both  are  fluids.  Indeed  it  is  but  a  flovenly  way  of 
thinking  in  either  cafe,  and  fhould  be  avoided,  becaufe 
inadvertent  perfons  are  apt  to  ufe  as  a  phyfical  principle 
what  is  merely  a  mode  of  fpeech. 

We  learn  from  the  table,  that  a  hydrometer  with  equi- 
diftant  divifions  on  a  cylindrical  or  prifmatical  ftem  is 
ftill  more  erroneous  than  in  the  brines  of  common  falt.^ 

We  learn  from  the  experiments  of  Kirwan,  Lavoi' 
fier,  and  others,  that  dry  fait  of  tartar  contains'about 
4th  of  its  weight  of  fixed  air.  In  many  applications  of 
this  fait  to  the  purpofesof  manufaduic,  this  Ingredient 
K  of  no  ufe.  In  fome  It  is  hurtful,  and  mutt  be  abfti  aa- 
ed  by  lime.  Soap-maker’s  ley  confifts  of  the  pure  alka- 
line  fait  diffolved  in  water.  ^  It  is  therefore  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  afeertain  its  quantity  by  means  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  brine.  For  this  purpofe,  we  took  a  ley 
offal  tart,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  1,20417,  con¬ 
taining  314  oz.  of  mild  alkali  in  a  cubic  foot  of  ley,  and 
we  rendered  it  nearly  cauftic  by  lime.  The  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  was  then  1,1897-  This  is  a  very  unexpeaed  re- 
fult.  Nothing  Is  employed  with  more  fuccels  than  quick¬ 
lime  for  dephlegmating  any  watery  fluid.  We  ftould 
rather  have  expeaed  an  increafe  of  fpecific  gravity  by 
the  abftraaion  of  fonie  of  the  water  ot  the  menftruum, 
and  pel  haps  the  water  of  the  cryftalllzatlon,  and  the 
aerial  part  of  the  fait.  But  we  muft  afcribe  this  to> 
the  great  denfity  in  which  the  fixed  air  exifts  in  the 

mild  alkali.  ^  r  1  r  1 

It  is  unneceflary  to  give  fimilar  tables  for  au  the  ialts,, 
unlefs  we  were  writing  a  diflertation  on  the  tlieory  of 
their  folution.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  we  examined 
with  particular  attention  fal  ammoniac,  becaufe  Mr 
.  Achard;  who  denies  what  is  called  the  abforption  of 
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falts,  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  allow  fomethlng  like  It  in 
this  fait.  It  does  not,  however,  diflei  from  thofe  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account  in  detail  in  any  other 
refpeft  than  this,  that  the  changes  of  fluid  denfity  are 
much  lefs  than  in  others  (inttead  of  being  greater,  as 
Achard’s  experiments  feem  to  indicate)  in  all  brines  of 
moderate  ftrength.  But  in  the  very  weak  brines  there  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  difference ;  and  if  we  have  not 
committed  an  error  in  our  examiiiation,  the  addition  of 
one  part  of  fal  ammoniac  to  64  of  water  occupies  lefs 
room  than  the  water  alone.  We  think  that  we  have  met 
with  this  as  an  accidental  remark  by  fome  author,  w’hofe 
work  we  do  not  recolleft.  But  we  do  not  choofe  to 
reft  fo  much  on  our  form  of  the  experiment  in  fuch  weak 
brines.  The  following  mixtures  will  abundantly  ferve  for 
conftrudling  the  table  of  its  ftrength :  Sal  ammoniac 
=  960  grains  was  diffolved  in  3506  grains  of  water, 
making  a  brine  of  4466  grains.  A  phial  w'hich  held 
1600  grains  water  held  1698  of  this  brine.  It  contained 

T698  X  960^  grains  of  fait.  'Bhe  Ipccific  gra- 
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ounces  of  fait.  By  repeated  abftiadion  of  brine,  and 
replacing  with  water,  we  had  the  following  feri^s 

Strict. 

Weight  of  brine. 

After  taking  out 
After  taking  out 
After  taking  out 
After  taking  out  i, 

I 

TJ  .  _ 

This  feries  Is  extremely  regular,  and  the  progrefs  of 
denfity  may -be  confidently  deduced  from  it. 

From  the  whole  of  this  difquifition  on  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  fpecific  gravities  of  brines  and  the  quantities  of 
fait  contained,  wc  fee  in  general  that  it  may  be  guefled  at^ 
with  a  ufeful  degree  of  preclfion,  from  the  denfity  or  fpe- 
cihe  gravity  of  fatiirated  folutious.  We  therefore  con¬ 
clude  Vlth  a  lift  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  fcveral  fatii- 
rated  folutious,  made  with  great  care  by  the  biftiop  of 
Landaff. — Thetemperature  waR42®.  I'he  firft  numerical 
column  is  the  denhty  of  faturated  brine,  and  the  next  is 
the  denfity  of  a  brine  confifting  of  1 2  parts  (by  weight) 
of  water  and  one  of  fait.  From  this  may  be  inferred 
the  quantity  In  the  faturated  folution,  and  from  this 
again  may  be  inferred  the  quantity  correfponding  to  in¬ 
ferior  denfities. 
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Spet^^aclcs  SPECTACLES,  m  dioptrics,  a  machine  confifting 
of  two  lenfes  fet  in  filver,  horn,  &c.  to  aflifl  the 
defeds  of  the  organ  of  liuht.  Old  people,  and  others 
who  have  flat  eyes,  ufe  convex  fpedacles,  which  caufe 
the  rays  of  }h)ht  converge  ib  as  to  meet  upon  the  retina; 
whereas  myopes,  or  fliort  lighted  people,  ufe  concave 
lenfes  for  fpedacles,  which  caufes  the  ray'S  to  diverge, 
and  prevent  their  meeting  ere  they  reach  the  retina. 
See  Optics,  n®  73. 

Ocular  SPECTRA,  images  prefented  to  the 
eye  after  lemoving  them  from  a  bright  objebt,  or  clofing 
them.  ^  When  any  one  has  long  and  attentively  looked 
at  a  bright  objed,  as  at  the  fetling  fun,  on  clofing  his 
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eyes,  or  removing  them,  an  image,  which  refembles  in 
form  the  objed  he  was  attending  to,  continues  fome 
time  to  be  vifible.  This  appearance  in  the  eye  w'e  fliall 
call  the  ocular  fpedrum  of  that  objed. 

Thefe  ocular  fpedra  are  of  four  kinds*;  ift.  Such  as 
are  owing  to  a  lefs  fenhbility  of  a  defined  part  of  the 
retina  or  fpedra  from  defed  of  fenfibility.  2d,  Such 
as  are  owing  to  a  greater  fenfibility  of  a  defined  part  of 
the  retina,  or  fpedra  from  excefs  of  fenfibility.  3d,  Such 
as  refemblc  their  objed  in  its  colour  as  well  as  form  ; 
which  may  be  termed  dired  ocular  fpedra.  4th,  Such 
as  are  of  a  colour  contrary  to  that  of  their  objed,  which 
may  be  termed  reverfe  ocular  fpedra. 

SPECTRE,  an  apparition,  loinething  made  preter- 
naturally  vifible  to  human  fight,  whether  the  gholls  of 
dead  men  or  beings  fuperior  to  man. 

A  belief  that  fupernatiiral  beings  fometimes  make 
themlelves  vifible,  and  that  the  dead  fometimes  levifit 
the  living,  has  prevailed  among  moft  nations,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  rudefl;  flages  of  lociety.  It  was  common 
among  the  Jews,  among  the  Greeks,  and  among  the 
Romans,  as  we  find  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Celeftial  appearances 
were  indeed  fo  often  exhibited  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
origin  of  their  belief  is  not  difficult  to  be  explained. — 
The  Divine  Being  manifefled  liimfelf  to  each  of  the  Pa- 
inarchs  by  fome  fenfible  fign,  generally  by  a  flame  of 
fire,  as  he  did  to  Mofes.  Under  this  femblance  alfo  did 
he  appear  to  the  Ifraelites  during  their  abode  in  the  de* 
iert,  and  after  they  obtained  a  fettlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Nor  did  they  believe  that  heavenly  beings  alone 
affiimed  a  fenfible  appearance  :  They  believed  that  de- 
ceafed  men  alio  fometimes  revifited  this  world.  When 
Saul  went  to  confalt  the  witch  at  Endor,  he  afl<ed  her 
to  bring  up  the  perfon  whom  he  fliould  name  unto  her; 
a  proof  that  he  confidered  his  demand  as  eafy  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  therefore  that  he  probably  adled  under  the 
influence  of  popular  opinion.  The  fame  opinions  had 
been  generally'  entertained  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;  for 
necromancy  and  witchcraft,  the  arts  by  which  the  dead 
were  fuppofed  to  be  raffed,  had  been  prohibited  while 
the  liraelites  were  in  the  wildernefs,  and  yet  untainted 
with  the  vices  of  the  Canaanites.  They  muft  therefore 
have  derived  them  from  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  iuperfti- 
tioii,  as  well  as  of  the  aits  and  fciences. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  apparition  of 
fpeares  was  generally  beheved.  On  innumerable  occa. 
fions  the  gods  are  faid  to  have  difeovered  themfelves  to 
the  eyes  of  mortals,  to  have  held  conferences,  and  to 


have  interpofed  their  aid.  ITe  ghofts  of  the  dead,  too, 


are  iaid  to  have  appeared.  When  jEneas,  amidil  the 
GUtraaion  and  confufion  of  his  mind  in  flying,  from  the 


deflrudfion  of  Troy*,  had  loft  his  wife  by  the  way,  he  SpeArt. 
returned  in  fearch  of  her.  Her  fliade  appeared  to  him 
(foi  file  Iierfelf  had  been  flam)  with  the  lame  afpedi  as 
before,  but  her  figure  was  larger.  She  endeavoured  to 
alTuage  the  grief  of  her  unhappy  hufband,  by  aferibing 
her  death  to  the  appointment  of  the  gods,  and  by  foret  ' 
telling  the  illuftrious  honours  which  yet  awaited  him. 

But  when  .^neas  attempted  to  clafp  her  in  his  arms,  the 
phantom  immediately  vanilhed  into  air.  From  tliisftOry 
we  may  obferve,  that  tlie  ancients  believed  that  the  um¬ 
brae  or  fhades,  retained  nearly  the  fame  appearance  after 
death  as  before;  that  they  had  fo  far  the  relemblance  of  a 
body  as  to  be  vifible  ;  that  they  could  think  and  fpeak  as 
formerly,  but  could  not  be  touched.  This  defcriptio'i 
applies  equally  well  to  thofc  fliadcs  which  had  pafifed  the 
river  Styx,  and  taken  up  their  refidence  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Such  were  the  fhades  of  Dido,  of  Deiphobus> 
and  all  thofe  which  ^neas  met  with  in  liis  journey 
through  the  fub terraneous  world.  ** 

It  appears  from  the  writings  of  modern  travellers  who 
have  vifited  rude  and  favage  nations,  that  the  belief  of 
fpedlres  is  no  lefs  common  among  them.  Mr  Bruce 
tells  us,  that  theprieft  of  the  Nile  affirmed,  that  he  had 
more  than  once  feen  the  fpirit  of  the  river  in  the  form 
of  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard.  Among  the  Maho¬ 
metans  the  doarine  ol  fpedres  feems  to  be  reduced  to 
a  regular  fyflem,  by  the  accounts  which  they  give  of 
genii.  Whoever  has  read  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter¬ 
tainments  mult  have  furniflied  his  memory  with  a  thou- 
fand  ill  fiances  of  this  kind.  Their  opinions  concerning 
genii  fetm  to  be  a  corrupted  mixture  of  the  doarines  of 
the  Jews  and  ancient  Perliaiis.  In  Chriftian  countries, 
too,  notwichftandiiig  the  additional  light  which  their  re* 
ligion  has  fpread,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the 
fciences  to  which  it  lias  been  fiibfervient,  the  belief  of 
ghofts  and  apparitions  is  very  general,  efpecially  among 
the  lower  ranks.  They  believe  that  evil  fpirits  fome- 
times  make  their  appearance  in  order  to  terrify  wicked 

men,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  committed  murder. _ - 

They  fuppofe  that  the  fpirita  of  dead  men  affiime  a. 
corporeal  appearance,  hover  about  clmrch  yards  and. 
the  houfes  ot  the  deceafed,  or  hauwt  the  places  where 
murders  have  been  committed.  (See  Ghost.)  In  fome 
places  It  is  believed  that  beings  have  been  feen  bearing  a 
perfea  refemblance  to  men  alive.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  what  is  called  the  fecond  fi-ht  is  ftill  believed 
by  many  (fee  Second  ;  viz.  that  future  events., 

are  foretold  by  certain  individuals  by  means  of  fpedlral 
reprefentation.  ^ 

_  So  general  has  the  belief  of  fpeares  been,  that  this 
circumftanee  alone  may  be  thought  by  fome  fufficient  to 
prove  that  it  mult  have  its  foundation  in. human  nature 
or  muft  reft  upon  rational  evidence.  When  any  doc! 
trine  has  been  univerfally  received  by  all  nations,  by  pc* 
nerations  living  feveral  thoufand  years  from  one  L. 
other,  and  by  people  in  all  the  difl'erent  ftages  of  focie. 
ty,  there  is  certainly  the  Ilrongett  prelumptiou  to  con. 
elude  that  inch  a  doarine  has  its  foundation,  in  reafon 
and  in  truth.  In  this  way  we  argue  iii  favour  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  God,  conGerning  moral  diftinaion,  and 
the  dodnne  of  a  future  ftate  :  and  certainly  fo  far  we 
argue  well.  But  if  the  fame  argument  be  applied  to 
idolatry,  to  facrifices,  or  to  apparitions,  we  ihall  find 
that  It  IS  applied  improperly.  Idolatry  was  very  general 
among  ancient  nations  j  fo  was  the  oiiering  of  facrificesj 
3  fo 
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fo  r/as  polytheiCm  :  but  they  were  by  no  means  uni- 
verfal.  Should  we  allow,  for  the  fake  of  faortening 
the  argument,  that  all  ancient  nations  were  polytheills 
and  idolaters,  and  prefented  oblations  to  their  imaginary 
deities,  all  that  could  be  concluded  from  this  concellion 
is,  that  they  fell  into  thefe  miflakes  from  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  from  the  rude  ftate  pf  fociety,  from  which  their 
imperfed  knowledge  of  theology  and  moral  phllofophy 
was  never  kble  to  refciie  them.  Thefe  erroneous  notions 
Hed  before  the  brightnefs  of  the  Chriftian  fyilem;  while 
the  dodrincs  of  the  exiftcnce  of  God,  of  moral  diftinc- 
tion,  and  of  a  future  ftatc,  have  been  more  thoroiighly 
confirmed  and  afeertained.  The  fame  thing  rnay  be  faid 
of  the  belief  of  fpedres.  However  generally  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  firft  flages  of  fociety,  or  by  civilized  na¬ 
tions  who  had  made  but  little  pvogrefs  in  the  ftudy  of 
divine  things,  it  has  been  rejeded,  we  may  fay  invari¬ 
ably,  wherever  theology  and  philofopliy  have  gone 

hand  In  hand.  ^  ^ 

V  As  all  popular  and  long  dlablifhed  opinions  are  ob- 
jeds  of  ciiriofity  and  refearch  for  the  philofopher,  we 
think  the  belief  of  fpedres  worthy  of  feme  attention 
even  in  this  light.  It  will  therefore,  we  hope,  give 
fomc  fatisfadion  to  the  philofophical  reader  to  fee  a 
flrort  account  of  the  fourccs  or  principles  from  whichthis 
belief  is  derived.  But  as  the  belief  of  fpedres  is  con- 
neded  with  other  opinions  which  appear  to  us  highly 
injurious  to  religion  ;  opinions  which  have  been  fiipport- 
cd  by  many  learned  men,  and  which  are  flill  believed  by 
fome  men  of  literary  education— it  will  alfo  be  proper, 
in  the  firli:  plac'e,  to  confider  the  evidence  on  which  this 
belief  refts.  In  which  we  muft  confider  both  their  proba¬ 
bility  and  credibility. 

In  tlie  prefent  inveiligation  we  mean  to^  fet  aljde  al- 
together  the  celellial  appearances  recorded  in  Scripture, 
as  being  founded  on  iiiiqueftionable  evidence,  and  per- 
fedly  agreeable  to  thofe  rules  by  which  the  Deity  ads 
in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  Providence.  1  lie  Ifraelites, 
^uring  the  exiftence  of  their  ftate.  were  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  God,  not  only  as  the  moral  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  world,  but  as  the  king  of  Ifrael.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  while  men  Were  rude  and  unen¬ 
lightened,  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  idolatry, 
nfany  revelations  were  neceflary  to  preferve  in  their 
minds  pure  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  wor- 
Ihip  due  to  l-llm.  They  were  neceflary  alfo  to  pave  the 
way  for  that  illuflrious  difpenfation  which  the  Lord  Je- 
fus  came  from  Pleaven  to  dlffufe  over  the  world.  Every 
celeftial  appearance  recorded  in  Scripture  was  exhibited 
for  fome  wife  and  important  purpofe,  which  mult  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  perfon  who  coniiders  thefe  appearances 
with  attention.  But  when  the  Scriptures  were  wTitten 
and  piiblilhed,  and  the  Chriftian  religion  fully  cftablilh- 
ed,  revelation  ceafed,  and  miracles  and  heavenly  mef- 
fages  were  no  longer  reqiiiflte.  What  credit  then  ought 
we  to  give  to  thofe  marvellous  ftories  related  in  ancient 
authors  concerning  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
apparition  of  angels  both  good  and  bad  ? 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  thofe  prodigies  and 
appearances  were  exhibited  for  purpofes  equally  great 
and  important  with  thofe  which  aie  defcribed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  And  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  all-wife  Governor  of 
the  World  would  permit  his  angels  to  render  themfelves 
vifible  to  the  eye  of  man  for  no  purpofe  at  all,  or  for  a  pur- 
pofe  which  might  have  been  equally  well  accomplifhed 
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without  their  interpofitlon  ?  Would  this  be  coniiftent  Spra:rt! 
with  perfedl  wifdom,  or  would  it  be  confident  even  with 
the  excellence  and  fuperiorlty  of  underftanding  which  we 
are  taught  to  aferibe  to  thefe  elevated  beings  ?  The 
whole  will  of  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
what  further  ufe  for  the  vifible  iiiterpofition  of  angels  ^ 

It  may  be  objedled,  Are  they  not  all  miniftering  fpirits 
fent  forth  to  minifter  for  them  who  fhall  be  heirs  of 
fulvation  §  ?  We  anfwer.  That  angels  may  animate  and§  Hebi. 
fupport  good  men  by  an  in  vifible  interpofition.  But  ^4* 
the  Apoftle  is  not  fpeaking  of  celeftial  fpirits.  The 
w'oid  av>'€xof  flgnifles  “  a  meffenger  and  in  Scripture 
often  refers  to  men.  In  the  paflage  which  we  are  now 
reviewing  it  certainly  is  applied  wnth  much  more  pro¬ 
priety  to  men  than  to  angels  :  for  the  Apoftle  is  dating 
a  comparifon  between  the  Prophets^  by  whom  God,  at 
fundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  fpake  in  time  pad 
to  the  fathers,  and  the  Son^  by  whom  he  hath  fpoken 
in  thefe  lad  days. 

And  if  God  has  given  nocommifTion  to  his  angels  to 
deliver  to  men  fince  the  publication  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  is  there  any  probability  that  he  would  give  any 
commiflion  or  any  licence  to  evil  fpirits  ?  It  will  be 
laid,  that  this  do£frine  is  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Tcf- 
tament,  in  thefe  words,  “  The  devil  goeth  about  as  a 
roaring  lion  feeking  whom  he  may  devour,’’  We  will 
not  avail  ourfelves  of  the  interpretation  of  fome,  who 
fay  that  the  vrord  devils  which  in  the  Greek  language 
flgnifles  an  adverfary^  or  fl^nderery  refers  here  to  fome 
human  being,  who  was  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Chriftlans. 

All  that  can  be  deduced  from  theie  words,  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  they  refer  to  a  malignant  fpirit,  is  mere¬ 
ly  that  he  goeth  about  feducing  men  to  vice.  But  it 
is  not  by  alTuming  a  hideous  form,  and  prefentirg  him- 
i'elf  to  the  midnight  traveller,  that  fuch  a  purpofe  is  to 
be  accompliOied.  A  fpirit  may  probably  have  direft  ac- 
cefs  to  our  minds  without  the  intervention  of  anyT:hing 
corporeal ;  and  by  exciting  our  paflions  may  pluni^e  us 
into  vice,  which  is  the  only  objedl  fuch  a  being  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  in  view^  None  of  the  marvellous  ftories 
which  we  have  heard  concerning  the  apparition  of  evil 
fpirits  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  appear  to  entice 
men  to  commit  crimes.  We  never  heard  of  any  evil 
fpirits  that  required  men  to  fteal,  to  perpetrate  robbery 
or  murder,  'fhey  only  appeared  to  terrify  fome  crazy 
timorous  individuals,  who  have  whims  and  fancies  enow 
of  their  own  to  agitate  their  minds,  though  no  pre¬ 
ternatural  vilion  fhoiild  ever  appear  to  them.  It  is 
not  confiftent,  therefore,  wnth  the  charafler  of  God, 
and  what  he  has  revealed  to  us  of  his  will,  to  believe 
that  he  would  commiilion  good  angels,  or  permit  evil 
angels,  to  appear  to  men  flnee  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel,  or  indeed  at  any  iormer  period  of  the  w’orld, 
imlcfs  fome  great  and  mighty  purpofe  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  confiftent  wnth  w^hat  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
good  or  bad  angels  to  fuppofe,  that  though  perinifiion 
w’cre  granted  them  occaflonally  to  ftiow  themfelves  to 
men,  that  they  would  appear  in  that  w-ay  which  ftory- 
tellers  deferibe. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
who  have  removed  from  this  world  (hoiild  again  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  viflt  it.  At  death  men  undergo  as  great, 
perhaps  a  greater  change,  than  when  they  came  firft  in¬ 
to  the  light  of  the  fun.  Is  it  not  therefore  as  impro¬ 
bable  that  a  man  Ihould  return  in  a  vifible  corporeal 

form 
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Sfc<5^re.  form  after  death,  as  that,  after  havmjr  arrived  at  maa- 
hood,  he  fhoiild  return  to  the  hate  in  u-hich  he  was  be¬ 
fore  his  birth  ?  Such  ehanpres  as  thefe  are  evidently 
made  permanent  by  the  invariable  laws  of  nature.  Bat 
fuppofe  it  were  poffible,  for  what  purpofe  fhould  they 
return?  To  defcribe  to  us  what  is  paflinir  in  the  other 
world,  to  animate  us  t()  virtue,  by  intormin^  us  of  the 
rewards  which  there  await  the  j^ood ;  or  to  alarm  us, 
by  defcribiuij  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked.  Thefe 
kem  important  reaforis.  But  Divine  Providence  has 
wifely  thrown  a  veil  over  futurity.  We  know  every 
tiling  of  the  other  world  from  the  fcripture  which  It  is 
proper  for  us  at  prefent  to  know.  And  as  to  ineen. 
tives  to  virtue,  we  are  already  bleffed  with  a  num- 
ufficiently  great  and  powerful  for  moral  beings, 
who  are  to  a6l  from  rational  motives,  and  not  from  com- 
.ukexy^  puhion.  He  that  will  not  hear  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
phets,  will  not  be  perfuaded  though  one  rofe  from  the 
deadd’ 

There  i‘s  one  ftrong  ohjeaion  aramft  the  probability 
o*  fpedfres,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  intelligent  creatures;  or  at  lead  that  they  pofTefs 
fo  imall  a  degree  of  intelligence,^  that  they  are  unquali¬ 
fied  to  aa  with  prudence,  to  propofe  any  end  to  tficm- 
felves,  or  uie  the  proper  means  to  aceomplifh  that  end. 
Ghoils  often  appear  in  order  to  difeover  fome  crime 
that^  has  been  committed  ;  but  they  never  appear  to  a 
magiftrate,  or  perfon  in  authority,  but  to  fome  illiterate 
clown,  who  happens  to  live  near  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  perpetrated ;  to  fome  perfon  who  has  no 
conneaion  with  the  affair  at  all,  and  who  hi  general 
IS  the  moft  improper  in  the  world  for  making  the 
dileovery.  For  inftance,  In  Glanville’s  Saduelfmus  tri. 
umph'itus  (a  book  written  in  the  lall  centuiy  by  a  chap¬ 
lain  of  Charles  H.  in  fiipport  of  the  common  opinions 
reipeamg  witchcraft  and  apparitions),  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  itory  :  James  Haddock,  a  farmer,  was  married 
to  FJenor  Welili,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon.  After 
the  death  of  Haddock,  his  wife  married  one  Davis;  and 
both  agreed  to  defraud  the  fon  by  the  former  mariiage 
of  a  leafe  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father.  Upon  tins 
the  ghoft  of  Haddock  appeared  to  one  Francis  Ta¬ 
verner  the^  fervant  of  lord  ChicheRer,  and  defired  him 
to  go  to  Elenor  Welfh,  and  to  inform  her  that  it  was 
the  will  of  her  former  hulband  that  their  fon  (hould  enjoy 
the  leafe.  Taverner  did  not  at  firfl  execute  this  com- 
mifiioii  ;  but  he  was  continually  haunted  by  the  appari¬ 
tion  m  the  raoR  hideous  fhapes,  which  even,  threatened 
to  tear  liim  in  pieces,  till  at  lad  he  delivered  the  mef- 
^ge.  ^  Now,  bad  this  fpeftre  had  the  leaft  common 
fenfe,  it  would  have  appeared  firfl  to  Elenor  Welih  and 
her  hufband  Davis,  and  frightened  them  into  compH- 
inee  at  once,  and  not  have  kept  poor  Taverner  in  fuch 
conftant  diiquietude,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  matter. 

^  Another  very  odd  circumRance  refpefting  appaHtions 
rn  general^uR  not  be  omitted,  wliich  is,  that  they  have 
no  power  to  fpeak  till  they  are  addreffed.  In  the  27th 
of  Granville  s  Relations  we  read  of  an  old  woman  that 
appeared  often  to  David  Hunter,  a  neat-herd,  at  the 
houTc  of  the  Bidiop  of  Down  and  Coiiiiers.  When¬ 
ever  fhc  appeared,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  follow 
her  ;  and  for  three  quarters  of  a  year  poor  Davli  fpent 
the  whole  of  almoft  every  night  in  fcainpeiing  up  and 
down  through  the  woods  a^'ter  this  old  woman.  How 
long  this  extraordinary  employment  might  have  contb 
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nued,  it  is  Imponible  to  guefs,  had  not  David’s  violent 
fatigue  made  him  one  nit^rht  exclaim,  Lord  blefs  me  ! 
would  I  were  dead!  — fuall  I  never  be  delivered  from  this 
inifery  !*’  On  which  the  phantom  replied,  “  Isord 
blcfs  me  too  !  It  was  happy  you  fpoke  firil,  for  till  then 
I  had  no  power  to  fpeak,  though  I  have  followed  you 
fo  long.”  Then  (he  gave  him  a  meflage  to  her  two 
foils,  though  David  told  her  lie  remembered  nothin 
about  her.  David,  it  feems,  negleded  to  deliver  the 
.meffage;  at  which  the  old  beldam  was  fo  much  provoked, 
that  (he  returned  and  hit  him  a  hearty  blov/  on  the 
(lioulder,  which  made  him  cry  out,  and  then  fpeaL 
to  her.  Now  if  (lie  could  not  fpeak  till  David  ad- 
dreffed  her,  why  might  (he  not  have  applied  this  orato- 
rial  medicine  the  firil  time  die  appeared' to  him?  It 
would  have  favt^  both  herfelf  and  him  many  a  weary 
journey  ;  and  certainly  David  would  much  rather  have 
had  even  ball  a  dozen  of  blows  from,  her  choppy  fi'lg 
than  have  wanted  fo  many  nights  deep.  To  complete* 
the  (lory,  we  mail  add,  that  when  David’s  wife  found 
it  impoflible  to  keep  him  from  following  the  troubleiome 
vifitor,  (he  trudged  after  him,  but  never  w'as  gratified 
with  a  fight  of  the  enchantrefs.  David’s  little  dog  too- 
was  a  dutiful  attendant  on  his  mailer  during  his  pilgri¬ 
mage. 

It  is  remarked  by  Glanville,  that  ghoils  are  generally 
veri^  eager  to  be  gone.  Indeed  they  are  often  fo  much, 
fo,  that  they  not  flay  to  tell  their  errand.  One 
would  be  induced  from  this,  as  well  as  the  circumilan- 
ces  aIrc?Kly  mentioned,  to  think  that  they  are  the  llupid- 
cil  and  dulleil  of  the  dead  that  affume  the  appearance' 
of  ghoils  ;  unlcfs  we  adopt  the  ingenious  folution  of 
Glanville,  “  that  it  is  a  very  hard  and  painful  thing  for 
them  t-o  force  their  thin  and  tenuious  bodies  into  a  vifi- 
ble  confiilence  ;  that  their  bodies  mull  needis  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  cornpreifed  and  that  therefore  they  muil  be  in  ' 
ha  if  e  to  be  delivered  from  tlie  iinuatiiral  prefTure.”  t 
With  refpe£l  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  fpeAres^ 
if  examined  ever  fo  (lightly,  it  will  be  found  veiy  de- 
fedlve.  They  only^  appear  to  one  perfon  at  a  time  ► 
they  are  feen  only  in  the  night  ;  they  are  viiible  only 
to  ignorant,  ilhterate,  and  cieduloiis  perfons,  and  never 
prefent  themfelves  before  men  of  education  and  learn- 
ing. 

That  fpedlres  only  appear  to  one  perfon  at  a  time, 
even  though  there  are  more  in  company,  is  an  objeftioii 
agaiiiil  the  credibility  of  their  appearance  quite  infur- 
moun table.  How  is  it  poffible  that  two  men  of  eye- 
figfit  equally  good,  diredting  their  eyes  to  the  fame 
fpot,  fhould  not  fee  fo  large  an  objed  as  that  of  a  man 
or  woman  at  a  fmall  diftance  equally  well  ?  \Some  will 
tell  us  that  a  mid  is  cad  over  the  eyes  oi  the  one,  while 
the  view  of  the  other  is  free  from  obdrutlion.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  proved?  and  befides  what  purpofe 
would  it  fei  ve  ?  Ghods  have  feldom  any  fccrets  to  dif- 
clofe  ;  they  might  be  proclaimed  to  a  multitude  with  as 
much  propriety  as  confined  to  one  perfon.  Shall  we 
be  told,  that  the  fpeedre  has  the  power  of  becoming  vi- 
(ible  to  fome,  and  of  remaining  invifible  to  others  ? 
ITis  cannot  be  allow^ed  without  adopting  opinions  de- 
ftruAive  to  revealed  religion  ;  for  it  wmuld  he  a  miracle  : 
and  we  cannot  be  perfuaded,  without  evidence,  that  God 
would  empower  any  inferior  being  to  coatroul  at  plca- 
fure  the  wife  laws  which  he  has  ordained  for  governin  g 
the  world.  To  him  who  is  of  a  diiTerent  opinion,  ws 

would 
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Spc(5lrf.  would  recommend  Farmer  on  Miracles ;  a  book  in  which 
this  quellion  is  fully  examined. 

Spedires  appear  only  in  the  nli^ht.  But  why  mould 
they  fliun  the  H,;ht  of  the  fun?  Thofe  mifchlevous 
ghofts  that  Glanville  mentions  might  indeed  have  fome 
realoii  to  choofe  midnight  for  the  execution  of  their 
pranks,  as  they  would  be  more  eafily  detedted  in  open 
'ddj.  Such  was  the  roguifh  drummer  that  haunted 
Mr  MompeCTon’s  houfe,  who  beat  his  drum  all  night, 
threw  the  old  gentlewoman’s  clothes  about  the 
hid  her  Bible  in  the  afhes,  plucked  the  clothes  oft  the 
bed,  and  amufed  liimfelF  with  toffing  about  Mr  Mom^ 
-pefTon’s  Hioes.  But  why  fhould  a  grave  ferious  ghoft 
appear  at  midnight  ?  Might  it  not  deliver  its  meflage 
with  as  much  eafe  and  more  fuccefs  in  the  day-time 
In  the  day-time  it  would  not  excite  much  fear  ;  it  would 
be  lifteiied  to  therefore  with  more  attention;  and  did  it 
choofe  to  exhibit  Itfelf  before  a  number  of  witnelfes,  its 
grievances  would  be  more  fpeedily  redrefted,  becaufe 
more  perfons  would  Interefl  themfelves  in  feeing  juilice 
done  to  the  injured  ghoft. 

Spe^res  not  only  choofe  the  mo  ft  improper  tune, 
but  the  moft  improper  perfons.  To  render  the  tefti- 
mony  of  any  perfon  credible,  he  mull  not  only  be  a  man 
of  veracity,  but  he  mull  have  fufficient  ability  to  judge 
of  the  fubjedl  to  v/hich  he  is  to  bear  witnefs.  It  is 
not  on  the  evidence  of  an  ignorant  illiterate  perfon,  who 
has  more  fancy  and  fear  than  judgment,  that  we  are  to 
reft  our  belief  of  what  is  fiipernatiiral.  It  is  alfo  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  we  have  never  heard  of  a^ghoft  ap- 
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may  be  turned  into  a  monftrous  phantom,  and  tnt  iC'  ^  '  P 
fleaion  of  the  beams  of  the  moon  From  a  little  water 
be  converted  into  a  ghoft  wuih  a  wliiciiiig-lheet  I  But 
why  fliould  apparitions  Ihun  men  of  uiuleritanding  and 
learning  ?  Why  flioiild  learning  be  formidable  to  them 
(a)  ?  It  was  not  fo  with  the  celcllial  meirengers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  :  they  appeared  to  the  patn- 
archs  and  prophets  ;  and  the  miracles  there  recorded 
were  performed  in  the  moft  public  places,  before  the 
eyes  of  Rabbles,  of  Scribes,  and  Pharifees.  _  Indeed 
this  circumftance  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  evidence  of 
fpesftres.  They  have  never  been  feen  by  any  but  men 
of  weak  or  diftempered  minds,  or  by  men  who  have  pre- 

vioufly  believed  in  them.  ,  •  ,  , 

Having  now  coniidered  the  evidence  on  which  the 
belief  of  fpedres  refts,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  foundation  of  it.  To  trace  an  opinion 
that  has  prevailed  lo  generally  in  the  world  to  its 
fource,  is  a  labour  not  unworthy  of  the  phllofopher, 
even  tho’  the  opinion  be  falfe.  It  is  always  gratifying 
to  detect  the  caiifes  of  error  :  it  is  no  lefs  ufeful ;  for  in 
order  to  refute  error,  it  is  often  fufficient  to  point  out 
the  fources  from  which  it  has  fprung.  To  reach  the 
orio-In  of  the  belief , of  fpeftres  is  not  more  difficult  than 
to  account  for  idolatry  or  polytheifm.  In  the  infant 
ftate  of  the  intellectual  powers  every  thing  is  confider- 
ed  as  poffeffing  life  and  Intelligence.  The  child  beats 
the  ftool  over' which  he  has  fallen  with  the  famepaffion 
that  he  would  treat  his  companion  :  The  young  girl 
talks  to  her  doll  as  if  it  underftood  her  :  The  fpages^ 


pearing  to  any  perfon  who  did  not  previoiifly  believe 
their  exiftence.  A  man  nuift  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  or  he  will  never  fee  a  ghoft.  But  fenfible 
men  know,  that  he  who  has  been  acciiftomed  to  hear 
frightful  ftorles  of  ghofts  and  apparitions  gliding  thro’ 
a  diurch-yard,  or  haiiiiting  fome  particular  place,  can 
fearcely  pafs  through  a  church-yard  or  haunted  fpoc 
without  conjuring  up  In  his  imagination  the  hideous 
phantoms  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  aftbeiate 
with  fuch  places.  Is  it  ftraiige,  then,  that  an  Ignorant 
man,  with  a  mind  uncultivated  and  uninformed,  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery  about  him,  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  he  fees  ghofts  in  thofe  places  where  he  believes 
they  hover,  efpecially  in  the  dead  hour  of  midnight, 
when,  with  the  ftighteft  aid  of  the  imagination,  a  cow 


aferiue  every  change  which  they  oblerve  on  the  face  ot 
nature  to  the  aaion  of  fo.ne  animated  being.  As 
knowledge  advances,  they  lingle  out  thofe  beings  which 
feem  to  produce  the  moft  ftrikiiig  efleCls,  arrange  theni 
into  fome  kind  of  order,  and  Ui  Ide  the  government  of 
the  world  among  them.  Unable,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
conceive  any  notion  of  a  pure  fpint,  they  imagine  thofe 
divinities  are  corporeal  beings.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  idolatry.  The  belief  of  fpeaies  is  but  another  ftep. 
That  thefe  animated  corporeal  beings,  to  whom  they 
.•addrefs  their  prayers,  and  who  preiide  over  the  world, 
fhould  on  particular  occaiions  difplay  themielyes  to  the 
human  eye,  is  what  they  muft  be  prevloufly  difpofed  to 
expea.  Hence  the  numberlefs  appearances  ot  the  hea- 


thLi  gods,  of  the  Perftan  and  Mahometan  genii. 


The 


'u)  Th.  hmori..  De  Tl.=.  !..d  a  .er,  ^ S”'”- 

Pistol  h  retorf  ..  .ei!  v..,  feti-u.d,  while  A.  M  he 

nary  weight  upon  his  feet,  vHch,  having  made  him  turn  chamber,  he  drew  afide  the  cur- 

imv.gincd  that  ic  had  been  only  a  dream,  but  bright,  a  large  white  figure  walking  np  and 

tains,  and  faw,  by  help  of  the  moon,  which  at  that  time  Y  o  j  belonged"  to  thieves  who  had 

dow;  and  at  the  fame  time  obfe^ed  upon  -  chair  fome  rags  tf  the  cSe  to  aflt  it  what  it  was.  “  I  am 
come  to  rob  him.  T.  he  figure  then  approaching  h  s  ’  credulous  ignorant  man  in  the  dead  o. 

(faid  it)  the  Qiieen  of  Heaven.”  Had  fuch  a  hgure  appe  r  ^^^nd  have  frightened  the  whole  neighbour- 

night,  and  made  fuch  a  would  he  not  W  trmU  d  ,,nderftanding  to  be  fo  impofed  upon, 

hood  with  a  marvellous  defcnption  of  it  but  De  i  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  fome  mad  wo- 

Upon  hearing  the  words  which  drooped  from  the  gur  ,  of  doors  :  after  which  he  returned  to  bed  and 

man,  got  up,  called  his  fervants,  and  ordered  them  to  turn  i  conieaiire,  and  that  having  forgot  to 

fell  alleep.  Next  morning  he  found  that  he  had  entered  his  apartment.  The  brave  Schom- 

ihut  Ins  door,  this  female  figure  had  efcaped  from  her  k  p  pneh  a  cafe  he  would  not  have 

bei-T,  to  whom  De  Thou  related  his  adventure  fome  day  ^  >  Schomberf^  made  the  fame  acknowledge* 

ffiown  fo  much  courage.  The  king  alfo,  who  was  informed  of  it  by  bchomDci.,  maae 

ment. 
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nions  entertained  refpc6llng  a  future  ftate.  Thefe  opi¬ 
nions  are  founded  on  that  effential  do6i:rtne  of  natural 
religion,  that  there  is  another  world  in  which  men  fhall 
exht  when  death  has  removed  them  hence.  7'his  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  univerfally  received  both  by  favage  and 
civilized  nations ;  but,  as  might  be  expeded,  men  have 
formed  very  different  fentiments  concerning  the  nature 
of  a  future  ftate,  of  the  fituation  and  employments  of 
departed  fpirits,  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  they  poffeffed.  But  tli^  general  opinion  in  an¬ 
cient  and  rude  nations  was,  that  departed  fpirits  retain¬ 
ed  the  fame  external  appearance,  the  fame  paffions  and 
principles  as  belore.  Nothing  therefore  was  more  na¬ 
tural  than  the  opinion,  that  they  might  occafionally  re- 
vlfit  this  world,  from  an  anxious  defire  to  alleviate 
the  fufferings  of  thofe  beloved  friends  and  relations 
W'hom  they  had  left  behind  them,  or  to  communicate 
from  the  unfeen  world  what  might  be  important  to 
their  welfare.  Upon  fuch  an  errand  did  Crelifa  appear 
to  jEncas.  The  apparition  of  the  ghotts'of  murder¬ 
ers  is  eafily  explained  upon  the  fame  general  principles. 
The  remorfe  and  horror  of  mind  which  the  murderer 
feels  are  fuppofed  to  haunt  him  In  the  other  world,  and 
to  render  his  fituation  there  intolerable  (efptcially  if  the 
murder  was  never  detedled  and  punifhed),  till  he  re¬ 
turn  and  give  information  againft  himfelf.  In  this  way, 
then,  we  think  It  highly  probable  the  belief  of  fpedres 
has  originated.  But  many  other  caufes  concur  to  con¬ 
firm  and  propagate  this  belief.  Thefe  are,  imperfedl 
vifion  united  with  fear,  dreams,  opium,  difeafes,  drunk- 
ennefs,  and  artifice. 

I.  Tndiftindf  vifion  is  one  fource  of  apparitions,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  fear.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  conveys  no  idea 
of  diftance  till  improved  by  experience  and  obferva- 
tion  ;  and  how  we  come  at  length  to  diffinguifh  ob- 
jeds  at  a  diflance  from  tliofe  that  arc  near,  has  been 
explained  in  another  place  (fee  Metaphysics,  n*^'  50). 

In  the  day-time  we  feldom  commit  miflakes,  becaufe 
we  know  the  objed  at  which  we  look ;  but  at  night, 
when  we  fee  objeds  obfeurely,  and  know  not  what  they 
are,  we  have  no  diftind  idea  either  of  their  dillances  or 
of  their  magnitude.  We  may  miftake  a  bufh  that  Is 
near  us  for  a  tree  at  a  diflance  ;  or  if  the  imagination  be 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  it  will  eafily  convert  It  into 
a  gigantic  figure.  “  It  is  generally  afferted  (fays  Buffon) 
that  thefe  figures  exift  only  in  the  imagination  ;  yet 
they  may  have  a  real  exiftcnce  in  the  eye  ;  for  whenever 
^  we  have  no  other  mode  of  judging  of  an  unknown  ob- 
jed  but  by  the  angle  It  forms  in  the  eye.  Its  magnitude 
will  uniformly  increafe  in  proportion  to  its  propinquity. 

If  it  appears,  when  at  the  diftance  of  20  or  30  paces, 
to  be  only  a  few  feet  high.  Its  height,  when  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  eye,  will  be  many  fathoms.  An  ob- 
jed  of  this  kind  muff  naturally  excite  terror  and  affo- 
nifhment  in  the  fpedator,  till  he  approaches  and  recog- 
nifes  it  by  adual  feeling  ;  for  the  moment  a  man  knows 
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inftantly  diminifhes,  and  its  apparent  magnitude  is  re¬ 
duced  to  Its  real  dimenfions.  But  if,  inffead  of  ap¬ 
proaching  fuch  an  objed,  the  fpedator  flics  from  it,  he 
can  have  no  other  idea  of  It  but  from  the  imacre  which 
It  formed  111  his  eye  ;  and,  In  this  cafe,  he  m^’ay  affirm 
with  truth  that  he  faw  an  objed  terrible  In  its  afped, 
and  enormous  in  its  fizc.  Thus  the  notions  concerniugi. 
fpedres  is  founded  in  nature,  and  depend  not,  as  fonie  ^ 
philofophers  affirm,  upon  the  imagination  alone. 

In  addition  to  theie  obfervations  of  Buflbn,  we  may 
take  notice,  that  objeds  are  always  magnified  In  a  fog  ; 
fo  that  when  a  fog  happens  in  the  night-time,  objeds 
may  be  magnifled  to  an  enormous  fize.  But,  at  any 
rate,  whether  there  be  fog  in  the  night  or  not,  there  is 
fuch  a  great  analogy  between  darknefs  and  a  fog,  that 
if  the  latter  deceive  us  with  refped  to  the  fize'^of  ob¬ 
jeds,  thefformer  will  alfo  deceive  us.  I'he  writer  of 
this  article  vvas  paffing  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Queensfer-' 
ry,  near  Edinburgh,  one  morning  which  wasextiemely 
foggy.^  Though  the  water  be  only  two  miles  broad,  the 
boat  did  not  get  within  fight  of  the  foiidiem  fliore  till 
It  approached  very  near  it.  He  then  faw  to  liis  great 
furpnfe  a  large  perpendicular  rock,  where  he  knew  the 
fhore  was  low  and  almoff  fiat.  As  the  boat  advanced 
a  little  nearer,  the  rock  feemed  to  fplit  perpendicularly 
into  portions,  which  feparated  at  a  little  diffance  fiom 
one  another.  He  next  faw  thdh  perpendicular  divl- 
fions  move  ;  and  upon  approaching  a  little  nearer,  found 
It  was  a  number  of  people  ftanding  on  the  beach,  wait¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  ferry-boat. 

2.  Dreams  are  another  fertile  fource*  of  apparitions. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  perfon,  that  while  the  mind 
IS  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  it  confiders  it  as 
much  a  reality^  as  it  does  any  particular  adion  while 
awake.  Now  if  a  perfon  of  a  weak  fuperffitious  mind 
lliould  have  a  very  lively  dream,  which  intereffs  his  paf¬ 
fions,  particularly  the  paffion  of  fear,  it  may  make  fo  deep 
an  impreffion,  that  he  may  be  firmly  convinced  that  he 
has  adtiially  feen  with  his  eyes  what  has  only  pafled  be¬ 
fore  his  imagination  (See  Apparition)  (b).  \V6 

fliall  here  tell  a  ftory,  by  way  of  iiliiftration,  which  we 
have  received  on  unqueffionabie  authority.  An  Eaff 
Indian  captain  had  an  honeft  faithful  fervant  named 
Jo/jriy  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  John  died,  if 
we  recoiled  right,  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  the 
Eaff  Indies  during  a  French  war.  As  the  fhip  ap- 
proached  the  place  of  its  deftination  the  captain  had  a 
dream,  in  which  John  appealed  to  him,  and  earneftly 
befought  him  not  to  fail  to  the  port  for  which  he  was 
bound,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  tliough  not  addided  to  fuperilition,  thought  it 
prudent"  to  follow  tliie  admonition  ;  and  after  landing  at 
a  different  port,  he  was  informed  that  the  place  to 
which  he  had  intended  to  fleer  was,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  dream,  captured  by  the  French. 

On  the  voyage  home,  the  captain  had  a  fecond  dreamj 
in  which  John  again  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  nol 
4  R  ticc 


are  much  troubled,  and  when  a  perfon  fleeps  without  the  cireumftances  of  ffoin?  te 
S  f  "'hen  he.  nods  !i>  his  chair,  it  is  very  difficult,  as  Hobbes  remarks,  fo  dfftin- 

guiffi  a  dream  from  a  realrty  -On  the  contrary,  he  that  compofes  himfelf  to  fleeo,  in  cafe  of  any  ,  na>uth  or 
abfurd  fancy,  eafily  fufpeas  it  to  have  been  a  dream— par.  i.  c.  i.  ‘  -  ^  any  uncoutft  or 
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^peare.  ticc  that  he  (hoM  foon  die,  and  that  the  fhip  flionld  be 
■'  taken  in  the  month  of  the  Channel  by  the  French. 
Next  morninp^  the  captain  called  his  fir  ft  mate,  told  hirn 
his  dream,  which  he  believed  was  prophetic,  and  deh-« 
vered  his  papers,  that  he  might  take  proper  care'  of 
them  after  his  deceafe.  Every  thing  happened  exaftly 
as  the  dream  had  foretold  ;  the  captain  died,  and  the 
veffel  was  taken  by  a  French  man  of  war  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel.  This  dream,  wonderful  as  it  appears, 
is  eafily  explained.  In  the  voyage  out  to  India,  no¬ 
thing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  captain  fhould 
fonietimes  be  thinking,  that  amidft  the  various  chances 
of  war,  tlie  port  to  which  he  was  bound  might  be  ta¬ 
ken  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  place  of  confcqnence,  which  the 
French  might  be  eager  to  poftefs.  The  captain  bein  t 
acciiftomed  to  revolve  tliefe  thoughts  in  the  day-time, 
they  would  naturally  return  at  night ;  the  regret  which 
he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  a  faithful  fervant  might  mingle 
with  his  apprehenfions,  and  thus  produce  the  dream. 
Perhaps  the  advice  was  fuch  as  John  would  iiave  given 
had  he  been  alive.  It  is  equally  eafy  to  explain  the 
caiife  of  the  dreana  in  the  paftage  home.  The  captain, 
we  are  told,  was  very  ill,  and  thought  himfelf  dying, 
at  the  very  time  he  had  the  fecond  dream,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  expedf  to  r^ach  England.  This  part  of 
the  dream,  then,  was  only  his  own  thoughts,  delivered 
by  his  fervant.  As  to  the  other  part,  that  his  ftiip 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  it 
may  be  thought  unaccountable  how  the  very  place 
fhould  be  forefeen.  But  we  muft  recolka,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  being  over  againft  the  coaft  of 
France,  was  by  far  the  moft  dangerous  place  in  the 
whole  paffage;  and  that,  therefore,  the  captain  had 
more  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  lohng  his  fhip  there  than 
in  any  other  place.  The  ufe  which  we  mean  to  make 
of  this  ftory  is  this  :  Had  the  captain  been  a  man  of  a 
weak  mind,  he  would  certainly  have  confidered  the 
dream  as  a  reality,  and  believed,  that  inftead  of  having 
dreamed  of  the  things  on  which  his  imagination  had 
dwelled,  he  had  aaually  feen  his  fervaVit  retutn  from  the 
dead,  and  heard  him  deliver  the  nieffage.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  captain,  though  he  believed  the  dream 
was  prophetic,  mentioned  it  without  any  figns  of  fear  ; 
and  no  man  of  courage  and  relledflon  ever  fees  an  appa¬ 
rition.  This  fight  is  referred  for  the  weak,  the  ti¬ 
mid,  and  fuperftitious.  Of  this  many  inftances  might 
be  mentioned. 

Q.  Spedlres  are  fometimes  alfo  occafioned  by  opium. 
GafTendi  the  philofopher  found  a  number  of  people 
going  to  put  a  man  "to  death  for  having  intcrcourfe 
witlAhe  devil ;  a  crime  which  the  poor  wretch  readily 
acknowledged.  Gafiendi  begged  of  the  people  that 
they  would  permit  him  flrft  to  examine  the  wizard  be¬ 
fore  putting  him  to  death.  They  did  fo  ;  and  Gaftendi, 
upon  examination,  found  that  the  mau  firmly  believed 
himfelf  guilty  of  this  impolTible  crime.  He  even  offered 
to  Gaffendi  to  introduce  him  to  the  devil.  The  philo- 
foplier  agreed ;  and  when  midnight  came,  the  man  gave 
him  a  pill,  wliicli  he  faid  it  was  neceffary  to  fwallow  be- 


foie  fc.Mngofl.  Gafiendi  took  the  pill,  but  gave  it  to  his 


dog.  The  man  having  fwallowcd^his,  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  fieep  ;  during  which  he  feemed  much  agitated 
by  dreams.  The  dog  was  affedled  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ticr*  When  ihe^man  awoke,  he  congratulated  Gai- 
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fendi  on  the  favourable  reception  he  had  met  v/ith  from 
his  ftible  highnefs.  It  was  with  dlfticulty  Gafiendi  '  ’ 
convinced  him  that  tlie  whole  was  a  dream,  the  eifedt 
of  foporinc  medicines,  and  that  he  had  never  ftii-red 
from  one  fpot  during  the  whole  night. 

4.  That  difeafes,  cfpecially  the  night- mare,  the  hy¬ 
pochondria,  hyfteric  pafiion,  and  madnefs,  are  another 
fource  of  fpdfercs,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  affirm, 
Perfons  fubieifl:  to  the  night-inare  often  imagine  that 
they  fee  fpedlres.  This  is  ftill  more  thc^cafe  with  hy- 
pochondriae  and  hyfteric  perfons,  and  thofe  who  are  in 
any  degree  deranged  in  their  Intelledls.  A  fa£l  which  fell 
within  the  obfervation  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  will 
both  prove  and  illiiftrate  this  afiertion.  In  a  village  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  lived  a  widow 
dlftiiigulfiied  among  her  neighbours  for  decency  of  man¬ 
ners,  integrity,  and  refpedf  tor  religion.  She  affirmed, 
that  for  feveral  nights  together  fiie  had  heard  a  fuper- 
natural  voice  exclaiming  aloud,  .Murder  I  murder  !  i  his 
was  immediately  reported  through  the  ncigdibourhood  ; 
all  were  alarmed,  and  looked  around  them^  with  folicl- 
tude  for  the  detedlion  of  the  mu>-der  which  they  fiuv 
pofed  to  have  been  committed  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
till  a  difeovery  feemed  adually  to  be  made.  It  was 
reported,  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  relations  at  no  great 
dlftance,  and  had  been  refiding  in  the  Weft  Indies,  had 
lately  arrived  with  a  confideiable  fortune  ;  that  he  had 
lodged  in  an  inn  about  three  miles  off ;  and  that  he  had 
afterwards  been  feen  entering  a  houfe  in  the  village 
where  the  widow  lived,  from  which  he  had  never  re-^ 
turned.  It  was  next  affirmed,  that  a  tradefman  paffing 
the  church-yard  about  twelve  at  midni  Ft  had  feen  four 
men  carry  ^  dead  corpfc  into  that  cemetery.  Thefe 
three  fafts  being  joined  together  feemed  perfedfly  to 
agree  and  to  confirm  one  another,  and  all  believed  feme 
horrible  murder  had  been  committed.  I  he  relations 
of  the  gentleman  thought  they  were  called  upon  to 
m?4.ke  inouiry  into  the  truth  of  thefe  allegations :  they 
accordingly  came  firft  to  the  church-yard,  where,  in 
company  with  the  fexton,  they  examined  all  the 
graves  with  great  care,  in  order  to  difeover  whether 
any  of  them  had  been  lately  dug,  or  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  containing  more  than  one  coffin.  But 
this  fcarch  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  no  alteration 
had  been  made  upon  the  graves.  It  was  next  re¬ 
ported  that  the  murdered  man  had  been  buried  in  a 
plantation  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the  village.  ^  As 
the  alarm  was  now  very  general,  a  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  propofed  of  their  own  accord  to  explore  it. 
They  accordingly  fpread  themfelves  over  the  wood,  and 
fearclied  it  wuth  care,  but  110  grave  nor  new  dug  earth 
was  found.  The  writer  of  this  article,  who^  was  then 
a  boy  at  fcliool,  was  along  with  them.  1  he  matter 
did  not  reft  here  :  The  perfon  who  \v?s  faid  to  have 
feen  four  men  carry  a  dead  corofe  into  the  chiiich-yard 
at  midnight  was  fummoiied  to  appear  befoie  a  meeting 
of  the  jiifticcs  of  the  peace.  Upon  examination  he  de- 
nied  any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  referred  the 
court  to  another  perfoii  from  whom  he  had  received 
his'iifformation.  I'his  perfon  was  examined,  and  the 
refiilt  was  the  fame  as  the  former.  In  fiiovt,  one  per-^ 
foil  had  heard  it  from  another,  who  had  received  it  from 
a  third,  who  had  heard  it  from  a  fourth  ;  but  it  had 
received  a  little  cmbellifhmeut  from  every  perfon  who 
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Sve<^^re.  repeated  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  fame  with  Smol- 
let^s  ftory  of  the  three  black  crows,  which  fomc  body 
was  laid  to  have  vomited. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  inn  where  the  Well  Indian  gen¬ 
tleman  had  lodged,  no  fuch  gentleman  had  been  feen 
there.  It  was  found  afterwards  he  had  never  left  the 
Well  Indies.  Still,  however,  the  veracity  of  the  wi¬ 
dow  was  not  difpnted  ;  and  fome  dark  and  fecret  tranf- 
adion  was  fufpedled.  But  tlie  whole  affair  wt.s  at 
length  explained  by  difeovering  that  llie  was  fomewhat 
deranged  by  melancholy.  And  the  cries  which  Ihe 
had  at  hrll  imagined  Ihe  had  heard  were  afterwards 
imitated  by  fome  roguilh  perfon,  wdio  was  highly  ainiifed 
with  fpreading  terror  among  the  credulous. 

5.  Drunkeniiefs  alio  has  the  powder  of  creating  fpedlres. 
It'S  natural  effedl  in  mofl  cafes  is  to  derange  the  under- 
Handing,  to  throw  it  off  its  guard,  and  to  give  full  feope 
to  that  paflion  which  has  a  natural  difpofition  to  gain 
an  afcendancy  ;  and  fometimes  it  excites  paffions  which 
fcarcely  feem  to  ex  ill  at  any  other  time.  It  makes 
fome  men  licentioub,  fome  furious,  fome  all  benevolence 
and  kindnefs,  fome  from  being  cowards  it  renders  un¬ 
daunted  heroes.  It  feldom,  if  ever,  excites  fear  ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  thought  Hrange  that  men  Ihould 
imagine  they  fee  ghofls  when  intoxicated.  But  it  mull 
be  remarked,  that  the  gholls  which  the  drunkard  fees, 
he  fees  not  wdth  the  fame  alarm  and  terror  as  men  who 
are  fober.  He  is  not  afraid  of  them.  He  has  the  cou- 

"rage  to  converfe  wuth  them,  and  even  to  hglit  with 
them,  if  they  give  him  provocation.  A  man  returning 
home  intoxicated, allitmed  that  he  had  metyiththe  devil; 
and  that  after  a  fevere  encounter  he  had  vanquilhed  him 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  to  which  he  had  nailed 
him  fall  by  driving  his  Half  tliiough  his  body.  Next 
morning  the  Half  was  found  lluck  with  great  violence 
into  a  heap  of  turfs  I 

6.  Many  apparitions  pf  fpedlres  have  no  other  origin 
than  the  artifices  of  the  w'aggifh  or  ftlf  interelled.  Dr 
Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hillory  of  Oxfordlliiie,  relates  a 
marvellous  flory,  which  wull  illullrate  this  alferticn. 
Soon  after  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  a  commiflion 
w^as  appointed  to  furvey  the  king’s  honfe  at  Wood- 
flock,  with  the  manor,  park,  woods,  and  other  de- 
mefnes  to  that  manor  belonging  ;  and  one  Collins,  under 
a  feigned  name,  hired  himfelf  as  fecretary  to  the  com- 
mifiioners,  wl>o,  upon  the  1  3th  oi  Odlober  j  649,  met, 
and  took^up  their  refdence  in  the  king’s  own  rooms. 
His  majelly’s  bed-chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the 
council  hall  their  pantry,  and  the  prefence  chamber  was 
the  place  where  they  fat  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
His  majelly’s  dining-room  they  made  their  wood  yard, 
and  llored  rt  with  the  w^ood  of  the  famous  royal-oak 
from  tlie  High  Park,  wdiich,  that  nothing  might  be 
left  with  the  name  of  king  about  it,  they  had  dug  up 
by  the  roots,  and  fplit  and  buiidled  up  into  faggots  for 
their  firing.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  they  fat  on 
the  16th  of  the  fame  month  for  the  dllpatch  of  bufinefs'; 
and  in  the  midll  of  their  firll  debate  there  entered  a 
large  black  dog  (as  they  thought),  which  made  a  dread- 
ifil  howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs, 
and  then  crept  under  a  bed  and  vanilhed.  This  gave 
them  the  greater  furprife,  as  the  doors  were  kept  con- 
Haritly  locked,  fo  that  no  real  dog  could  get  in  or  out. 
The  next  day  their  furprife  was  increafed,  wdien  fitting 
‘U  dinner  in  a  low*er  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  noife 
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of  perfons  walking  over  their  heads,  though  they  well  SpeHrtf. 
knew  the  doors  were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  no 
body  there.  Prefently  after  they  heard  alfo  all  the  wood 
of  the  king’s  oak  brought  by  'parcels  from  the  dining, 
room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  prefence 
charnber ;  as  alfo  all  the  chairs,  {look,  tables,  and  other 
furniture,  forcibly  hurled  about  the  room  ;  their  papers, 
containing  the  minutes  of  their  tranfadions,  were 
torn,  and  the  ink-giafs  broken.  When  all  this  noife 
had  ceafed,  Giles  Sharp,  their  fecretary,  propofed  to 
enter  firfl  into  thefe  rooms  ;  and  in  prefence  of  the  com- 
miflioners,  from  whom  he  receiveil  tlie  key,  he  opened 
the  doors,  and  found  the  wood  fpread  about  the  room, 
the  chairs  tolled  about  and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  the 
ink-glafs  broken  (as,  has  been  faid),  but  not  the  leaft 
trad  of  any  human  creature,  nor  the  lead:  reafon  to 
fufped  one,  as  the  doors  were  all  fall,  and  the  keys  in 
the  cuftody  of  the  commiflioners.  It  was  therefore  una^ 
nimoufly  agreed,  that  the  power  who  did  this  mifehief 
mull  have  entered  the  room  at  the  key-hole.  The 
night  following,  Sharp  the  fecretary,  with  two  of  the 
commifTioners  fervants,  asdhey  were  in  bed  in  the  fame 
room,  which  room  was  contiguous  to  that  where  the 
commilBoners  lay,  had  their  bed’s  feet  lifted  up  fo  much 
higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  expeded  to  have 
tbeir  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall  at  once 
with  fo  much  violence  as  lliook  the  whole  houfe,  and 
more  than  ever  terrified  the  ccmmlllioneis.  On  the 
night  of  the  19th,  as  all  were  in  bed  in  the  fame  room 
for  greater  fafety,  and  lights  burning  by  them,  the  can¬ 
dles  in  an  inllant  went  out  with  a  fulphiireous  fmcll, 
and  that  moment  many  trenchers  of  wood  were  hurled 
about  the  room, which  next  moining  were  Found  to  be  the 
fame  their  honours  had  etiten  on  the  day  before,  which  - 
wx're  all  removed  from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  lock 
w'as  found  opened  in  the  w-hole  houfe.  The  next  night 
they  Hill  fared  worfe  ;  ’the  candles  went  out  as  before, 
the  curtains  of  their  honours  beds  were  rattled  to  and 
fro  wn’th  great  violence ;  their  honours  received  many 
cruel  blows  and  brulfes,  by  eight  great  pc vvtev-difhes 
and  a  number  of  wooden  trenchers  being  thrown  011 
their  beds,  w^hicli  being  heaved  olf,  were  heard  rolling 
about  the  room,  though  in  the  morning  none  of  thefe 
were  to  be  feeii.  This  night  likewlfe  they 'were  alarm¬ 
ed  with  the  tumbling  down  of  oaken  billets  about  their 
beds,  and  other  frightful  noifes;  but  all  was  clear  in  the 
morning,  as  if  no  fucli  thing  happened.  The  next 
night  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  houfe  and  ills  dog  lay  iu 
the  commiifioners  room,  and  then  tliey  had  no  diflur- 
bance.  But  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  though  the  dog- 
lay  In  the  room  ns  before,  yet  the  candles  w  ent  out,  a 
number  of  brick-bats  fell  from  the  chimney  into  the 
room,  the  dog  howled  plteoufly,  their  bed  clothes  were 
all  llripped  off,  and  their  tenor  increafed.  On  |the 
24th  they  thonglit  all  the  wwd  of  the  kin  4’s  oak  was 
violently  thrown  down  by  their  bed-fides  ;  tliey  counted 
64  billets  that  fell,  and  fome  hit  and  ihook  the  beds  In 
which  they  lay  ;  but  in  the  morning  none  were  found 
there,  nor  hud  live  door  been  opened  wdicre  the  billet 
wood  was  kept.  The  next  night  the  cajidles  w^eic  put 
out,  the  curtains  rattled,  and  a  dreadful  crack  like  thun¬ 
der  Vvas  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  fervants  running  in  halle, 
thinking  his  mailer  w^as  killed,  found  three  dozen  of 
trenchers  laid  finootlily  under  the  quilt  by  him.  But  all 
this  was  nothing  to  what  fucccedcd  afterw^ards :  The 
4  R  2  29th, 
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59th,  about  midnight,  the  caudles  v/ent  out,  fomething 
walked  majefticaOy  through  the  room,  and  opened  and 
fhut  the  windows  ;  great  (tones  were  thrown  violently 
into  the  room,  fome  of  which  fell  on  the  beds,  others 
on  the  flooi  ;  and  at  about  a  quarter  after  one  a  nolle 
was  heard  as  of  forty  cannon  dlfcharged  to^rether, 
and  again  repeated  at  about  eight  minutes  diftance. 
This  alarmed  and  ralfed  all  the  neighbourhood,  who 
coming  Into  their  honours  room,  gathered  up  the  great 
(tones,  fourfeore  in  number,  and  laid  them  by  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr  Plct^s  time,  who  reports 
this  (tory’,  they  were  to  be  feen.  This  nolfe,  like  the 
difeharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  through  all  the  country 
for  16  miles  round.  During  thefe  nolfes,^  which  w^ere 
heard  in  both  I'ooms  together,  the  cominiffioncrs  and 
their  fervants  gave  one  another  over  for  loft,  and  cried 
out  for  help ;  and  Giles  Sharp,  fnatching  up  a  fword, 
had  well  nigh  killed  one  of  their^  honours,  miflaking 
him  for  the  fpirit,  as  he  came  in  His  (liirt  from  his  owm 
room  to  theirs.  While  tliey  were  together,  the  nolfe 
was  continued,  and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  houfe  was 
(Irlpt  off,  and  all  the  windows  of  an  upper  room  were 
taken  away  with  Ir.  On  the  3Cth  at  rnidnight  fome- 
tlilng  walked  into  the  chamber  treading  like  a  bear ;  it 
walked  many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming-pan 
violently  on  the  fioor  ;  at  the  fame  time  a  large  quantity 
of  broken  glaft,  accompanied  with  great  ftones  and 
horfes  bones,  came  pouring  into  the  room  with  uncom¬ 
mon  force.  Thefe  were  all  found  in  the  morning  to  the 
aftonKhment  and  terror  of  the  commiffioners,  who  were 
vet  determined  to  go  on  with  their  bufinefs.  But  on 
the  firft  of  November  the  moft  dreadful  feene  of  all  en- 
fued  :  Candles  in  every  part  of  tlie  room  were  lighted 
up,  and  a  great  fire  made  ;  at  midnight,  the  candles 
all  yet  burning,  a  nolfe  like  the  hurtling  of  a  cannon 
was  heard  in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were 
toiTed  about  by  it  even  into  their  honours  beds  ;  w^ho 
called  Giles  and  his  companions  to  their  relief,  other- 
wife  the  houfe  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  about 
an  hour  after  the  candles  went  out  as  ufual,  the  crack 
as  if  many  cannon  w^s  heard,  and  many  pailfuls  of 
green  ftiiiking  water  w^ere  thrown  upon  their  honours 
beds  ;  great  ftones  w^ere  alfo  thrown  in  as  before,  the 
bed  curtains  and  bedfteads  torn  and  broken,  the  win¬ 
dows  (battered,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  alarmed 
with  the  moft  dreadful  noifes ;  nay,  the  very  rabbit- 
ilealers  that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the  warren  were 
i'o  terrified,  that  they  fied  for  fear  and  left  their  ferrets 
behind  them.  One  of  their  honours  this  night  fpoke, 
and,  in  th  name  of  Gof  ajhed  nvhat  it  *was,  and^  why  it 
dijlurbed  them  fi  P  No  anfwer  was  given  to  this  ;  but 
tile  noife  ceafed  for  a  while,  when  the  fpirit  came  again; 
and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brought  with  it  /even  devils  worfe 
than  itfeif  One  of  the  fervants  now  lighted  a  large 
candle,  and  fet  it  in  the  door-way  between  the  two 
chambers,  to  fee  w^hat  paffed ;  and  as  he  watched  it, 
be  plainly  faw  a  hoof  ftriking  the  candle  and  candle- 
itick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards  ma- 
king  three  ferapes  over  the  fnuff,  feraped  it  out.  Up¬ 
on  this  the  fame  perfon  was  fo  bold  as  to  draw  a  fword  ; 
but  he  had  fcarce  got  it  out  when  he  felt  another  in- 
vifible  hand  holding  it  too,  and  pulling  it  from  him  ; 
and  at  length  prevailing,  ftruck  him  fo  violently  on 
the  head  with  the  pummel, that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with 
the  blow.  At  this  inftant  was  heard  another  burll  like 


the  difeharge  of  the  broadfide  of  a  fhip  of  war,  and  at  Spe^re 
about  a  minute  or  two^s  diftance  each  no  lefs  than  1 9  II 
more  fuch  :  thefe  (hook  the  houfe  fo  violently,  that  they 
expected  every  moment  it  w^ould  fall  upon  their  heads. 

The  neighbours,  on  this,  as  has  been  faid,  being  all 
alarmed,  flocked  to  the  houfe  in  great  numbers,  and  all 
joined  in  prayer  and  pfalm-fmging  ;  during  which  the 
noife  (till  continued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  dif-  j 

charge  oF  cannons  was  heard  as  from  without,  though 
no  vifible  agent  was  feen  to  difeharge  them.  But  ' 

what  was  the  moft  alarming  of  all,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  proceedings  effedlually,  happened  the  next  day  as 
they  were  all  at  dinner,  when  a  paper,  in  which  they 
had  figned  a  mutual  agreement  to  referve  a  part  of  the 
premifes  out  of  the  general  (urvey,  and  afterwards  to  (hare 
it  equally  amongft  themfelves,  (which  pgp>er  they  had  hid 
for  the  prefent  under  the  earth  in  a  pot  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  in  wftiich  an  orange-tree  grew),  was  ( 

confumed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  earth’s  taking 
fire  with  which  the  pot  was  filled,  and  binning  violent¬ 
ly  with  a  blue  fume,  and  an  intolerable  (tench  ;  fo  that  ^ 

they  were  all  driven  out  of  the  houfe,  to  which  they 
could  never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return. 

This  wonderful  contrivance  was  all  the  invention  of  , 

the  memorable  Jofepli  Collins  of  Oxford,  otherwife 
called  Funny  Joe,  who  having  hired  himfelf  as  fecreta- 
ry,  under  the  name  of  Giles  Sharp,  by  knowing  the  pri¬ 
vate  traps  belonging  to  the  houfe,  and  the  help  of 
pulvis  fulminans  and  other  chemical  preparations,  and 
letting  his  fellow-fervants  into  the  fcheme,  carried  on  the 
deceit  without  difeovery  to  the  very  laft;  infomuch  that 
the  late  Dr  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  relates  the  ^ 

wdiole  for  fa6l,  and  concludes  in  this  grave  manner,,  i 

‘‘  That  though  tricks  have  been  often  played  in  affairs  of 
this  kind,  many  of  the  things  above  related  are  not  re- 
concilcable  with  juggling  ;  fuch  as  the  loud  noifes,  be- 
yond  the  power  of  man  to  make  without  fuch  inftru- 
ments  as  were  not  there  ;  the  tearing  and  breaking  the 
beds  ;  the  throwing  about  the  fire  ;  the  hoof  treading 
out  the  candle  ;  and  the  driving  for  the  fword,  and  the 
blow  the  man  received  from  the  pummel  of  it.” 

SPECULARIS  LAPIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  talcs,  compofed  of  large  plates  vifibly  feparate,. 
and  of  extreme  thinnefs  ;  and  each  iiflile  again  fepa- 
rated  into  a  number  of  plates  ftlll  finer.  (See  Talc.) 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpccies;  i.  The  white 
fhinlng  fpecularis,  with  large  and  broad  leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  ifinglafs  and  Mufeovy  glafs ;  its  lamellie, 
or  leaves,  are  extremely,  thin,  elaftic,  and  tranfparent 
it  makes  not  the  lead  effervefcence  with  aquafortis, 
and  is  not  eafily  calcined  in  the  fire.  It  is  imported 
ill  great  quantities ;  the  miniature-painters  cover  their 
pi;ftures  with  it ;  the  lantern-makers  fometimes  ufe  it 
inftead  of  horn  ;  and  minute  objects  are  ufually  pre- 
ferved  between  two  plates  of  it,  for  examination  by 
the  microfeope.  2.  The  bright  brown  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves  ;  a  very  valuable  fpecies,  though  inferior 
to  the  former.  3.  The  purple  bright  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves,  which  is  the  mod  elegant  of  all  the  talcs, 
and  not  lefs  beautifully  tranfparent  than  the  firft  kind. 

SPECULATIVE,  fomething  relating  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  fome  art  or  fcience,  in  contradiftindtion  to  prac** 
tical. 

SPECULUM  for  refiedling  telefcopes,  is  made 
of  a  kind  of  white  copper  confifting  of  32  parts  fine 
6  red 


speculum  red  copper,  i 
white  ari'enic. 

wards,  who  was  rewarded  by  the  Board  of  Longitude 
for  difclofing  it  to  the  public,  was  publlfhed  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack  for  1787,  and  is  as  follows  :  Melt 
the  copper  in  a  large  crucible,  employing  fome  black 
flux,  compofed  of  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  nitre  ; 
M/Wr;/t/^y,v/heii  melted,  add  to  it  the  brafs  and  the  filver.  Let 
?ol.  11,  the  pure  tin  be  melted  in  another  crucible,  alfo  with 
foine  black  flux.  Take  them  both  from  the  fire,  and 
pour  the  melted  tin  into  the  fufed  mafs  in  the  large 
crucible.  Stir  the  v^hole  well  with  a  dry  fpatula 
of  birch,  and  pour  off  the  fufed  metal  immediately  in¬ 
to  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  fudden  chill  of 
the  water  rvill  caufe  the  fluid  metal  to  divide  into  an  in-. 
finite  number  of  fmall  particles,,  which  will  cool  in- 
llantly. 

2.  If  the  copper  be  completely  faturated,  the  frac- 
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Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  after- Spee.Kvell 
1  he  pioceL  given_  by  the  late  J.  Ed-  wards  reprinted  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  the  II 

f  the  Empire  of  Great  Britawe.  His  Genealogies  of,  SP'I'i".?-. 
Scnpturewerefirft  bound  upwith  the  Bible  in  1 6 1 1 ,  when 
t  e  firlt  edition  of  the  prefent  trartflation  was  printed. 

In  1614  appeared  his  Hlfiory  of  Great  Britame,  which 
has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  ;  and  in  T6i6'he  piiblifli- 
ed  his  CAoud  of  IVkneffes,  in  oaravo.  He  lived  in  marrl- 
age  57  years  with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  fons 
and  fix  daughters;  and  died  in  1629.  He  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  London, 
where  a  monument  was  erc^led  to  his  memory. 

SPEEDWELL,  in  botany.  See  Veronica. 

SPELL,  a  charm  confifling  of  fome  words  of  oc¬ 
cult  power,  generally  attended  with  fome  ceremony.— 

In  order  to  explain  it,  we  will  produce  a  few  examples. 

On  St  Agnes’s  night,  21ft  of  January,  take  a  row  of 

.  r  •  -  r  ,1  ♦  •  - ,  .  1  -u  V  •  1  .  one  after  another,  fayinf: 

ture  of  one  piece  or  this  mixed  metal  will  appear  briyfht,,  3  Patf>r-nnfl#>r  f  ^ 

or  .g, of,  look.  ,or™bli.g  .ha  .■.00  0^,.  ,of*  ’1?^.:  «7  li.wS 

fdver.  But  .f  It  IS  of  a  brown  reddilh  colour,  it  wants  A nother_ method  to  fee  a  future  fpoui  In  a  dream.  Pr>. 

The  prty  inquiring  muft  lie  in  a  different  county  from 
that  in  which  he  commonly  refides,  and  on  going 
bed  muft  knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right-legged 
flocking,  letting  the  other  garter  and  flocking  alone  ; 
and  as  he  rehearfes  the  following  verfes,  at  every  com* 
ma  knit  a  knot  : 


iglofly  look,  refembling  the  face  of  pure  quick- 
But  if  it  is  of  a  brown  reddifh  colour,  it  wants 
a  little  more  tin.  To  afeertain  the  required  proportion, 
melt  a  fmall  quantity,  known  by  weight,  of  the  mixed 
metal,  with  a  known,  very  fmall  part  of  tin ;  and,  if 
neceflar)r,  repeat  the  trial  with  different  dozes,  till  the 
fracture  of  the  new  mixture  looks  as  already  deferibed. 
Having  now  afeertained  the  necefiary  addition  of  tin 
that  is  required,  proceed  to  the  lall  melting  of  the 
whole  metal,  together  with  the  additional  proportional 
dofe  of  tin  ;  fufe  the  whole,  obferving  the  fame  cau¬ 
tions  as  before ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  mixture  will; 
melt  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  that  for  the  firft  fufion. 
Have  ready  as  many  ounces  of  white  arfenic  in  coarfe 
powder  as  there  are  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  metal ; 
WTap  up  the  arfenic  in  a  fmall  paper,  and  put  it, 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  into  the  crucible ;  ftir  it  well 
with  the  fpatula,  retaining  the  breath  to  avoid  the  ar- 
fenical  fi  mes  or  vapours  (which  however  are  not  found 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  lungs)  till  they  difappear  ;  take  the 
crucible  off  the  fire,  clear  away  the  drofs  from  the  top 
of  the  metal,  pour  in  about  one  ounce  of  powdered  ro  ' 
fin,  with  as  much  nitre,  in  order  to  give  the  metal  a 
clean  furface,  and  pour  out  the  metal  into  the  moulded 
flafks. 

The  fpeculum  fhould  be  moulded  with  the  concave 
furface  dqwnw'ards,  and  many  (mail  holes  fhould  be 
made  through  the-  fand  upwards,  to  difcharge  the  air. 
1  he  moulding  fand  from  Highgate  near  London,  ufed 
by  the  founders,  is  as  good  as  any  for  calling  tliefe 
metallic  mirrors.  The  call  metal  fhould  be  taken  out 
from  the  fand  of  the.flafks  whilft  it  is  hot,  orelfe  it  may. 
happen  to  crackif  left  to  cool  witliin.  See  Telescope. 

Speculum,  a  looking  glafs  or  mirror,  capable  of  re- 
flefiing  the  rays  of  the.  fun. 

Speculum,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for  dilating  a 
wound,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  examine  it  attentively. 
See  Surgery. 

SPEECH,  in  general,  the  ait  or  a6l  of  exprefllng 
a  perfon’s  thoughts  by  means  of  articulate  founds, 
•which  we  call  words.  See.  Language,  Grammar, 
Reading,  and  Oratory,  part  iv. 

SPEED  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  hiftorian,  was 
born  at  Farington,  in  Clicfhire,  in  1542.  He  was  by 
profefiion  a  taylor,  and  freeman  of  the  company  of  mer¬ 
chant -taylors  in  the  city  of  London,  in  1606;  he  pub- 


Thisknot  I  knit. 

To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet  : 

That.  I  may  fee 

The  man  (woman)  that  fhall  my  hufhand  (wife)  be  ; 

How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears,  ’ 

And  what  he  does  all  days  and  years. 

Accordingly,  in  a  dream,  he  will  appear  with  the  in’ 
fignia  of  his  trade  or  pvofefTion. 

Another,  performed  by  charming  the- moon,  thus  ; 
At  the  firft  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  immediately 
after  the  new  year  s  day,  (though  fome  fay  any  other* 
new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  ftand^' 
over  the  fpars  of  a  gate  or  ftile,  and,  looking  on  the 
moon,  repeat  the  following  lines  : 

All  hail  to  the  moon  !  all  hail  to  thee  ! 

I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me- 

This  night  who  my  hufhand  (wife)  mult  be. 

Immediately  after  muft  go  to  bed,  when  you  wiil.j 
dream  of  the  perfon  deftined  for  your  future  hnfband^ 
or  wife. 

SPELLING,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  orthogra¬ 
phy  which  teaches  the  true  manner  of  refolving 
words  into  their  fyllables.  ^ 

All  words  are  cither  fimple  or  compound,  as  ufe^ 
dfufe ;  doney  undone;  and  the  relies  for  dividing  each 
muft  be  fuch  as  are  derived  from  the  analogy  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  general,  or  from  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of 
fpeaking  ;  which,  for  the  Englifh  language,  are  re* 
duced  to  the  following  rules :  1.  A  confonant  between 
two  vowels  muft  be  joined,  with  the  latter  in  fpelling, 
as  na-turey  ve-rt-lfy  ge-ne-rous  except,  however,  the 
letter  x,  vdiich  is  joined  to  the  firfl,  as  \n  f  ix-euy  ox¬ 
en  y  &c.  and  compound  words,  as  in  vp-ony  tm-ufedy  See.' 
2.  A  double  confonant  muft  be  divided,  as  in  /ei^iery 
man-nef  y  &c.  3.  Thofe  confonants  which  can  begin 

a  word  muft  not  be  parted  in  fpelling,  as  in  de-frauf. 
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re  provSy  dljllrM  i  however,  thi^^nile  is  found  fomC' 
times  to  fail ;  for  though  gn  begins  a  word,  as 

&c.  yet  it  mud  be  divided  in  fpcllin?,  as  in  cog* 
')ii*za?icc,  ma  lig^nt  tyy  See.  4.  Thofe  confonants  which 
cannot  begin  a  word  mud  be  divided,  as  A/  m  fililomy  It 
in  muUhtucky  mp  in  tCtirper,  rd  in  ar-cUnt  ;  but  in  Bnal 
fyllables  there  are  exceptions,  as  tl  in  trtley  d!  in  ban* 
dky  See.  5.  When  two  vowels  come  tocrether,  and  are 
both,  of  them  diiiinaiy  founded,  they  mud  be  dpavated 
in  fpeili'ig,  as  in  co-e^valy  mu-tu-aly  See.  6.  I  he  gram¬ 
matical  terminations  or  endings  mud  be  leparated 
in  fpelling,  as  ed  in  wlng-edy  edjl  in  dedt-ver-ecljly  Ing 
in  heurdngy  ancs  iii  dedt-ver-anesy  See.  7*  Compound 
words  mud  be  refolved  into  their  finiple  or  component 
words,  as  up-oriy  in^tOy  ne^ver-thedefs y  not-^jJith'Jland- 
itigy  See. 

vSPELMAN  (Sir  Henry),  an  eminent  Englidi  an¬ 
tiquarian,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  Cengham,  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about  the 
*  year  1561.  He  was  knighted  by  king  James  1.  who 
had  a  particular  edeem  for  him  on  account  of  his  known 
capacity  for  bufinefs  ;  and  he  employed  him  ieveral 
times  in  Ireland  on  public  affairs.  When  he  was 
about  50  years  of  age,  he  wcEt  to  refide  in  London  ; 
where  falling  into  a  diidy  to  which  liis  own  genius  had 
always  inclined  him,  he  collected  all  fiich  books  and 
MSS.  as  concerned  the  fubjeft  of  antiquities,  either  fo¬ 
reign  or  domedic.  In  1626,  he  publifhed  thefird  part 
of  his  well-known  Gloffary,  which  he  never  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  letter  L  ;  becaufe,  as  fonie  have  fuggeded,  he 
had  faid  things  under  “  Magna  chr^ta,’"  and  “  Maxi¬ 
mum  confilium,*’  that  could  not  then  have  appeared 
without  giving  offence.  Upon  his  death  all  his  papers 
came  into  the  bands  of  his  fon  Sir  John  Spelman,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  abilities  to  have  completed  his  father’s 
defign,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  Idie  fecond 
.  part  was  afterwards  publided  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  ; 
but  with  all  the  marks  cf  a  feanty  unfmilhed  perforni- 
Tlie  next  work  he  entered  upon  was  an  edition 


on  being  prefented  by  the  Society  of  New  College  to 
the  ledory  of  Great  Harwood  in  Buckinghair.fhire. — 
He  never refided  in  his  living;  but  paid  it  an  annual  vl- 
fit,  dillributing  large  fums  of  money  among  the  poor, 
and  providing  for  many  of  their  children.  The  fame 
year  he  was  madeprofoffor  of  modern  hiffovy  at  Oxford. 
In  1 747  he  publifhed  Polymetls;  oran  inquiry  concerning 
the  agreement  between  theworksof  the  Roman  poets  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  ids,  being  an  attempt  to  illul- 
trate  them  mutually  from  each  other.  This  work  was 
treated  by  Gray  with  a  contempt  which  it  did  not  de- 
ferve.  He  raifes  objedlions  bccaufe  the  author  did  not 
illuftrate  his  fubjedl  from  Greek  writers  ;  that  is,  becaufe 
he  failed  to  execute  what  lie  never  undertook.  He  was 
inil ailed  prebendary  of  the  feventh  ftall  at  Duiham  the 
24th  May  1754.  He  publifhed  the  fame  year,  An 
Account  of  the  Life,  Characler,  and  Poems,  of  Mr 
Blacklock,  ftudent  of  pliilofophy  at  Edinburgh 
which  was  aftei wards  prefixed  to  his  Poems.  The  profe 
pieces  which  he  printed  in  tlie  Mufeum  he  collected  and 
publifhed,  together  with  fome  others,  in  a  pamphlet  call¬ 
ed  Moralities,  by  Sir  Harry  Beaumont.  Under^tlie  fame 
name  he  publifhed  “  Crito,  or  a  dialogue  011  beauty,’' 
and  “  A  particular  Account  of  the  Emperor  of  China’s 
Gardens  near  Pekin,  in  a  letter  from  F.  Attiret,  a. French 
miffionary  now  employed  by  that  Emperor  to  paint  the 
apartments  inthofe  gardens,  to  his  friend  at  Paris.”  Both 
thefe  treatifes  are  printed  in  Uodfley’s  fugitive  pieces,  as 
is  alio  “  A  Letter  from  a  Swlfs  Officer  to  his  friend  at 
Rome  which  Mr  Spence  firff  publifhed  in  the  Mu- 
feiim.  In  1758  he  publifhed  “  A  Parallel,  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Plutarch,  between  a  moft  celebrated  man  of  Flo¬ 
rence  and  one  fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  England.”  This 
was  alfo  inferted  in  the  fugitive  pieces.  The  fame 
year  he  made  a  journey  into  Scotland,  which  he  de- 
feribed  in  an  affedlionate  letter  to  Mr  Shenllone,  pub- 
lifaed  in  Flail’s  Colledlion  of  Letters,  177B.  In  1764 
he  was  very  well  deferibed  by  Mr  James  Ridley,  in  his 
admirable  'Hiles  of  the  Genii,  under  the  name  of  Pbefoi 


Spence, 
Spei  cer.' 


of  the  Engllfh  Councils,  of  which  lie  publifhed  the  firff  Ecneps  (his  name  read  backwards),  dervife  of  the  groves* 


volume  about  two  years  before  his  death,  leaving  the 
fecond  volume,  as  well  of  this  as  of  his  Gloffary,  to  be 
publifhed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Sir  Henry  wrote 
feveval  other  things,  all  relating  to  ancient  laws  and 
cuffoms,  anddied^ln  164T.  Flis  Poffhumous  Works 
were  publiff  ed  in  folio,  1698,  under  the  infpedtion  of 
Mr  Gibfim,  afterwards  b.fliop  oi  London. 

SPELTER,  in  metallurgy,  the  fame  with  Zmc. 

SPr:NCP:  (jofeph),  was  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1727. 
About  that  time  he  became  firil  known  as  an  author, 
by  an  Ej/hy  on  Pope's  OdyJfejy  in  which  fame  particular 
beauties  and  hlemljiocs  of  that  work  are  confdcred  5  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  which  for  found  criticifm  and  can¬ 
did  difquifitlon  is  almoll 'without  a  parallel.  He  w^as 
eleaecl  profelTor  of  poetry  by  the  univerfity  in  1728, 
and  held  that  office  ten  years,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
ilatutes  w'ill  allovv.  His  Hiffory  of  Stephen  Duck  w’as 
firfl  publifhed  in  1731  j  but  it  w’as  afterwards  much  al¬ 
tered,  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Duck’s  poems. 

About  this  time  he  travelled  into  Italy  as  tutor  to 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  afterw'ards  duke  of  Nevveafile. — 
In  1736  he  republifhed  Gorboduc,  at  Mr  Pope’s  de- 
fire,  w  ith  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  the  author,  the 
of  Dorfet.  He  quitted  his  fellowfhip  in  1 742,  up- 


A  letter  from  Mr  Spence  to  that  ingenious  men  ahft,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  fignature,  is  preferved  in  the  3d  volume  of 
“  Letters  of  Eminent  Perfons.”  In  1  768  he  publifh¬ 
ed  “  Remarks  and  Differtatlons  on  Virgil,  v/ith  fome 
other  claffical  obfervations,  by  the  late  Mr  Hold!  worth.” 
On  the  2Cth  of  Aiigufl  the  lame  year  he  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned  in  a  canal  in  his  garden  «at  Byfieet  in 
Surrey.  .He  was  found  fiat  upon  his  face  at  the  edge 
of  the  canal,  where  the  water  was  fo  fiiallow  as  not 
even  to  cover  his  head.  The  accident,  it  was  fuppofed, 
for  he  was  quite  alone,  was  owing  to  a  fit. 

The  duke  of  Newcaflle  pofleffes  fome  maniifcript  vo¬ 
lumes  of  anecdotes  collecled  by  Mr  Spence,  from  which 
Dr  Johnfon  was  permitted  to  infert  many  extradls  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

SPENCER  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  divine,  was  born 
in  Kent  in  163c,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  He  was 
chofenfeilow  of  his  college,  and  took  a  dodlor’s  degree  in 
1663.  In  1667  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  Corpus  Chrifli 
College,  and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Ely  in  1677.  He 
died  on  the  2cth  of  May  1695.  His  works  are,  J.  i'he 
Righteous  Ruler  ;  a  fermon  on  Proverbs  xxix.  2,  preach¬ 
ed  June  28.  1660.  2.  A  Difeburfe  concerning  Prodi¬ 

gies,  wherein  the  vanity  of  prefages  by  them  is  repre¬ 
hended,  and  their  true  and  proper  ends  afferted  and. 

vindicated 
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Spenfer.  vindicate  1.  To  this  excellent  work  was  afterwards  add- 
ed,  A  Diicourfe  concerning*  vulgar  prophecle^,  wherein 
the  vanity  of  receiving  them  as  the  certain  indications 
of  any  future  event  is  expofed  ;  and  fome  marks  of 
dldin^lion  between  true  and  pretended  prophets  are  laid 
down.  3.  A  Latin  DlTcrtation  concerning  Urim  and 
Thuinmim.  4.  His  famous  treat! fe  De  leglbus  Hebr.(o- 
rum  ritu  ilihm  et  earum  rationihuu  The  intention  of  this 
book,  as  he  Informs  us  hlmfelf,  was  to  vindicate  the 
Deity  from  the  imputation  of  a^ing  from  arbitrary  an, 1 
fan  tart  leal  motives.  It  has  been  highly  and  julUy  ef- 
teemed  both  for  the  elegance  of  ftile  and  the  uncom¬ 
mon  erudition  and  found  Icnfe  which  it  difplays.  It 
bar,  however,  (that  pan  of  it  particularly  which  endea¬ 
vours  to  deduce  fome  of  the  Jewifn  ceremonies  from  the 
pradices  of  their  heathen  neighbours),  alarmed  many 
perfons,  as  if  fuch  a  dodlriiie,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  derogate  from  the  Divine  wifdom,  and  under- 
miiie  revelation.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
that  Dr  vSpenecr’s  attempt,  whether  fucceh-.fiil  or  not, 
deLrves  the  gratitude  of  Chriilians,  becaufe  it  has  a 
tendency' to  throw  li 'lit  on  an  important  and  difhoalt 

lubjea. 

fcTENSEil  (Edmund),  the  po-t, was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1553,  and  defeended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  the  Spciifers  in  Northamptonfhire.  All  we  know 
concerning  his  education  is,  that  he  was  admitted  a 
fizer  of  Pembrcke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  matriculated 
IS 69.  At  this  time  began  his  intimacy  with  Mr 


Gabriel  Harvey,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet,  In  1^76, 
having  completed  his  degrees  In  arts,  he  left  the  iiniver- 
fit)g  as  It  is  conjc6Iiired,  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  and 
retired  to  the  north  of  England.  Here  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  enamoured  of  his  Rofalmd,  who, 
niter  flattering  his  paflion  for  a  time,  at  length  prefer¬ 
red  his  happier  rival.  Spenfer  continued  in  the  country 
till  the  year  1578,  when  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  friend 
Mr  Harvey  he  removed  to  I.ondon,  where  that  gentle¬ 
man  introduced  him  to  Mr  Sidney  (afterwards  Sir  Philip 
Sidney).  Concerning  his  urlt  introdudion  to  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip,  there  is  indeed  a  different  ftory,  which  was  firfl 
told  by  the  WTiter  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  works  in 
1679,  tranfcribed  by  Hughes,  Cibber,  and  feveral 
others;  which,  neverthclefs,  is  certainly  not  true.  The 
purport  of  it  is,  that  Spenfer,  being  unknown  to  this 
Mecasnas  of  the  age^  went  to  Lciceiler-houfe,  and  lent 
in  the  9th  canto  of  the  firil  book  of  the  Fairy  Qjueeii ; 
that,  on’ reading  part  of  it^  Sir  Philip  ordered  his  ftew- 
nrd  to  give  the  bearer  50!.  ;  on  reading  a  little  farcher 
50  L  more  ;  then  200  1.  bidding  him  to  make  hafte  and 
pay  the  money,  left  he  fliould  give  tlie  poet  his  whole 
eftate.  The  ftory  tells  prettily  enough;  but  it  is  very 
certain,  that  the  Fairy  C^ueeii  was  begun  long  after  his 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Philip.  By  this  uihverial  patron 
of  genius,  however,  he  was  prefented  to  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  honoured  him  wnth  the  place  of  pOct-laureat, 
About  this  time  he  linilhcd  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar, 
wdiich  was  firft  printed  in  15,79  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  being  recommended  by  his  patron  to  the  eail  of 
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Leiceftci,  lie^  went  to  Ireland  as  fecretaiy  to  the  lord  Spenfer, 
Grey  of  V/llton,  then  appointed  lorddieutenant  of 
that  kingdom.  Lord  Grey  w^as  recalled  In  1^82,  and 
with  him  Spenfer  returned  to  London,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  till  after  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1586  ; 
a  lofs  which  he  bewailed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
following  year,  our  poet,  having  obtained  a  royal  gr^ant 
of  3000  acres  of  forfeited  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork 
in  Ireland,  fet  out  for  that  kingdom,  took  poftefTion  of 
his  eftate,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  caftle  of  Kil- 
colman,  which  had  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Defmond. 

In  this  retirement  he  refumed  his  great  work  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  ;  and  continued  in  Ireland  till,  being  vi- 
lited  by  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1589^,  he 
came  over  with  him  to  England,  but  returned  to  Ire¬ 
land  the  year  following,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
country  girl,  and  married  her.  Soon  after  his  marri- 
age,  he  paid  another  vifit  to  his  native  country,  where 
we  alfo  find  him  in  1596.  In  the  following  year  he  re¬ 
turned  once  more  to  Kllcolman  ;  but  on  the  rebclliuH 
of  Lord  Tyrone,  who  ravaged  the  whole  county  of 
Cork,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fafety  with  his  family 


to  England,  wdiere,  in  the  year  1599,  he  died  in  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  (a).  He  was  buried  In  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  according  to  his  requeft,  near  Chaucer.  A 
monument  was  ereaed  to  his  memory  by  Ann  countefs 
of  Dorfet.  We  know  bat  little  of  his  charaaer  as  a 
man  ;  as  a  poet,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  deferves  our  ntmoft  veneration.  He  wrote  various 
pieces  befide?  thofe  above-mentioned.  His  whole  works, 
with  his  life  by  Hughes,  were  publiflied  in  fix  volumes 
i2mo,  in  1715  and  1750.  ’ 

SPE  RGUL  A,  SpuRREYjin  botany:  Agenus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  ckcanclna,  and  the  order  of  pen- 
tagynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyfteni  arranged  under  the 
22d  order,  caryophy fleer.  The  calyx  Is  pentaphyllous  ; 
the  petals  five,  and  undivided  ;  the  capfiile  oval,  unilocu¬ 
lar,  and  containing  five  valves,  lliere  are  five  fpecies, 
the  arvenfis,  nodofa,  pentandra,  laiicfna,  and  faginoides  ; 
all  of  which  are  Britifh  ;  i.  The  arvenfis ^  corn-fpuney, 
has  linear  furrowed  leaves,  from  eight  to  twenty  in  a 
whirl.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  terminal.  It 
IS  frequent  in  corn-fields.  In  Holland  It  is  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle,  and  has  the  advantage  ©f  growing  on 
the  very  poorell  foils  ;  but  does  not  afford  a  great  deal 
of  food.  Poiilti7  are  fond  of  the  feeds  ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Finland  and  Norway  make  bread  of  them 
when  their  crops  of  corn  fail.  Horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and 
fwme,  cat  it.  Cow’S  refufe  it. 

2.  d’he  nodofa,  knotted  fpurrey.  Several  ftalks 
arife  from  one  root,  fornetimes  reclining  and  fometimes 
erea,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  high.  The  leaves 
arc  finooth,  of  a  fine  green,  narrow,  pointed,  and  op- 
pofite.  riie  flowers  are  white,  terminal,  with  yellow 
antherac. 

3.  Pentandra,  fmall  fpurrey.  The  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  and  grow  in  wdilrls  at  the  joints.  The  feeds 
are  black  with  a  white  circle.  It  flow'd  s  in  July. 

4.  Larkina,  larcli-leaved  fpurrey.  Several  ftalks 

ai  Ife 


QJ  A ^  "*.’**  :iccouiit,  and  it  has  been  generally  believed;  but  Mr  Malone,  the  lall  editor  of 

Tf^’  patent  roll,  33  Eliz.  p.  3.  has  difeovered,  that  in  February  1 790-1 

E’-c  at  Elizabeth  an  annuity  or  penfion  of  L/ 50  during  his  life ;  a  fum  equivalent  to 
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arlfc  from  one  root,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  fubulate,  and  acuminated. 


hign  ;  tne  leaves  are  unear,  luumduc,  auu  ai^unuuatv.va, 
foincwhat  hairy  on  the  edges,  and  their  points  turned  to 
one  fide  of  the  ftalk.  The  petals  are  white  and  about 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Lightfoot  found  this  fpecies 
on  a  hill  in  the  ifie  of  Bute.  He  is  doubtful  whether 
the  fagina  procumhensy  var./j  of  Linnseus,  be  not  the  fame 
plant  with  this.  It  flowers  in  July. 

5.  Saginoides^  pearl  wort  fpurrey,  has  fmooth,  linear, 
oppofitc leaves:  the  peduncles  are  folltary  and  very  long. 
Alton  fays  it  Is  a  native  of  England,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  Augiifl:. 

SPERM,  the  feed  whereof  an  animal  is  formed.  See 
Physfology. 

SPERMACETI, a whltifh,  undfuous,  flaky  fubflance, 
prepared  from  oil,  but  chiefly  from  the  brains  of  a  fpe- 
cles  of  whale  called  phyfeter  macrocephalusi 

The  method  of  preparing  fpermaceti  is  kept  a  fecret^ 
but  the  procefs  is  faid  to  be  this  :  The  brains  being 
taken  out  of  the  animal,  are  then,  as  fome  fay,  melted 
over  a  gentle  fii'e,  poured  into  moulds,  and  when  cold 
melted  again ;  and  this  procefs  is  continued  till  they  are 
purihed.  Others  fay,  that  after  being  preffed  and  drain¬ 
ed  they  are  more  thoroughly  purified  by  llecping  them 
In  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and  quicklime.  i  he  brains  are 
then  wafhed,  and  cut  into  thin  flakes  or  flices  with 
wooden  knives.  One  fifh  is  faid  to  afford  fome  tons  of 
brains.  Good  fpermaceti  is  gloffy  and  femltranfparerit, 
in  fine  white  flakes  ;  foft  and  un^fhuous  to  the  touch,  yet 
dry  and  friable  ;  in  take,  fomewhat  like  butter,  and  of 
a  faint  fmell  like  that  of  tallow.  Some  adulterate  it 
with  wax  ;  but  the  deceit  is  difeovered,  either  by  the 
imell  of  the  wax  or  by  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  Some 
alfo  fell  a  preparation  of  oil  taken  from  the  tail  of  the 
whale  inflead  of  that  from  the  brain  ;  but  this  kind 
turns  yellow  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air.  Indeed  it  is 
apt  In  general  to  grow  yellowifh,  and  to  contra6l  a  ran¬ 
cid  fifhy  fmell  if  not  carefully  fccured  from  the  air. 
The  more  perfedlly  it  has  been  purified  at  firft,  the 
lefs  fufccptlble  it  is  of  thefe  alterations  ;  and  after  it 
has  been  changed,  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  fweet 
again  by  ileeping  it  afrefh  in  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and 
quicklime.  It  melts  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and 
congeals  again  as  it  cools. 

Spermaceti  is  of  ufe  in  medicine.  Quincy  fays  it  is 
a  noble  remedy  in  the  afthma,  &c.  though  chiefly^  ufed 
in  bruifes,  inward  hurts,  and  after  delivery,  tor  inter¬ 
nal  ufe,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  the 
yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  more  elegantly  by  miici- 
]acres  ;  or  made  into  a  lohoch,  by  mixing  two  drams  of 
it^’wlth  a  fuitable  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  then  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  frelh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  an 
ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Spermaceti  is  not  capable  of 
being  diffolved  by  cauftic  alkalis,  and  of  forming  foaps, 
like  other  pily  matters  :  but  it  is  altogether  foluble  in 
oils,  and  unites  by  liquefadfion  with  wax  and  refins  ; 
and  in  thefe  forms  is  applied  externally.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  its  greateft  property,  and  that  which  makes  it 
fo  much  in  vogue  in  many  places,  is  its  fofteniiig  the 
fidn.  Whence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  by  the  ladles  in  pafles, 
walhes,  &c. 

Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modem  manufadlure  :  they 
are  made  fmooth,  with  a  fine  glofs,  free  from  rings  and 
fcarsj  fuperior  to  the  finelt  wax-candles  in  colour  and 


liiftre  ;  and,  when  genuine,  leave  no  fpot  or  ftain  on  the  Spermacec^ 
fineft  filk,  cloth,  or  linen.  ^  H 

A  method  has  been  lately  propofed  by  Mr  Smith  j 

Gibbes  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  to  convert  animal 
mufclc  into  a  fubilance  much  refembling  fpermaceti. 

The  procefs  is  remarkably  fimple  :  Nothing  more  is/>M.  Tran/, 
necefi'ary  than  to  take  a  dead  carcafe  and  expofe  it  to  a  1794. 
ffream  of  running  water  :  it  will  in  a  fhort  time  be  chan¬ 
ged  to  a  inafs  of  fatty  matter.  To  remove  the  offenfive 
fmell,  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  may  then  be  poured 
upon  it,  which  uniting  with  the  fetid  matter,  the  fat  Is 
feparated  in  a  pure  Hate.  This  acid  indeed  turns  it 
yellow,  but  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  pure  by  the 
aftlon  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr  Gibbes 
brought  about  the  fame  change  in  a  much  (horter  time. 

He  took  three  lean  pieces  of  mutton  and  poured  on 
them  the  three  mineral  acids,  and  he  perceived  that  at 
the  end  of  three  days  each  was  much  altered  ;  that  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  much  foftened,  and  on  feparating 
the  acid  from  it,  he  found  It  to  be  exaftly  the  fame 
with  that  which  lie  had  before  got  from  the  water  ; 
that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was  not  In  chat  time  fo  much 
altered  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  had  turned  the  other  black. 

SPERM ACOCE,  button-wood,  In  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetrandria^ 
and  order  of  monogynta  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyffem  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  47th  order, The  corolla  is 
monopetalous  and  funnel-fhaped,  and  there  are  two 
bidentate  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  tenuior,  verti- 
cillata,  hirta,  articularis,  llrldla,  hifpida,  procumbens, 
and  fpinofa. 

SPERMATIC,  in  anatomy,  fomething  belonging 
to  the  fperm  or  feed. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  the  ne¬ 
phew  and  fucceffor  of  Plato.  Contrary  to  the  pradice  of 
Plato,  Speiifippus  required  from  his  pupils  a  Hated  gra¬ 
tuity.'  He  placed  llatues-  of  the  graces  in  the  fchool 
which  Plato  had  built.  On  account  of  his  infirm  ftatc 
of  health,  he  was  commonly  carried  to  and  from  the  aca¬ 
demy  in  a  vehicle.  On  his  way  thither  he  one  day  met 


Diogenes,  and  faluted  him  ;  the  furly  philofopher  re- 


fufed  to  return  the  falute,  and  told  him,  that  fuch  a  fee¬ 
ble  wretch  ought  to  be  afhamed  to  live  ;  to  which 
Speiifippus  replied,  that  he  lived  not  in  his  limbs,  but 
in  his  mind.  At  length,  being  wholly  incapacitated, 
by  a  paralytic  ftroke,  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,,  he  re- 
figiied  it  to  Xenocrates.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
violent  temper,  fond  of  pleafure,  and  exceedingly  avari¬ 
cious.  Speufippus  wrote  many  philofophical  w^orks, 
which  are  now  loft,  but  which  Arlftotle  thought  fuffi- 
ciently  valuable  to  purchafe  at  the  expcnce  of  three 
talents.  From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
phllofophy,  it  appears  that  he  adhered  very  ftndly  to 
the  dodlrine  of  his  maker. 

SPEY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rifing  from  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name  in  Badcnoch,  and,  after  a  ferpentine  courfe 
of  76  miles,  paffes  by  Rothes  caftle,  and  falls  into  the 
German  fea  at  Garnoch  near  Elgin.  ^  Mr  Pennant  tells 
us,  that  the  Spey  is  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Caftle 
Gordon,  overflowing  frequently  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
as  appears  by  its  ravages  far  beyond  its  banks.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  wide  and  full  of  gravel,  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  very  fhifting.  In  1746  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
paffed  this  river  at  Belly  church,  near  Caftle  Gordon, 
when  the  channel  was  fo  deep  as  to  take  an  officer,  from 
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5>^acelus  whom  Mr  Pennant  had  the  acc6unt,  and  who  was  fix 
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feet  four  inches  high,  up  to  the  breaft.  The  banks  are 
^  here  very  high  and  fteep  ;  fo  that  had  not  the  rebels 
been  infatuated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  neglefl  oppofi- 
tion,  the  paflage  mull  have  been  attended  with  confi- 
derable  lofs.  On  this  river  there  is  a  great  falmon- 
*  fifhery ;  about  tyoo  barrels  full  are  caught  in  the  fea- 
fon,  and  the  Ihore  is  tented  for  about  1 20ol.^r/*  ennutn, 

SPHACELUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  an  abfolute 
and  perfeft  corruption  or  death  of  the  parts. 

SPH2ERANTHUS,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  oi fyngenejia,  and  to  the  order  of 
po/ygamia  ftgregata  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged 
under  the  49tii  order,  Compojitx,  Each  partial  calyx 
contains  eight  florets ;  the  florets  are  tubulated,  the  fe¬ 
male  being  fcarcely  diftinguilhable.  The  receptacle  is 
fcaly  ;  and  there  is  no  pappus.  The  fpecies  are  three, 
the  indicus,  africanus,  and  chinenfis. 

SPHAGNUM,  BOG-MOSS,  in  botany;  agenusof 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia  and  order 
otmujci.  The  anthera:  are  globofe  ;  the  mouth  entire 
Md  clofed  by  an  operculum ;  the  calyptra  is  wanting. 

1  here  are  three  fpecies,  the  pahiftre,  alpinum,  and  ar- 
boreum,  i.  The  (alujlre,  common  bog-mofs,  grows  on 
our  bogs  in  wide  patches,  fo  as  frequently  to  cover 
a  large  portion  of  their  furface.  The  ftalks  are  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet  long,  irregularly  fuiTounded  with 
numerous,  conical,  pendant  branches,  and  terminated 
with  a  rofaceous  clutter  of  ered  Iheit  ones.  It  is  gene- 
rally  believed,  that  the  roots  and  decayed  ftalks  of  this 
mols  conftitute  a  principal  part  of  that  ufeful  bituminous 
lubftance  called  peat,  which  is  the  chief  fuel  of  the 
northern  regions.^ — The  Lapland  matrons  are  well  ac- 
quainted  with  this  mofs.  They  dry  and  lay  it  in  their 
cradle,  to  fupply  the  place  of  bed,  bolfter,  and  every 
covering;  and,  being  changed  night  and  morning,  it 
keeps  the  infant  remarkably  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  It 
IS  fufficiently  foft  of  itfelf ;  but  the  tender  mother,  not 
latisfied  with  this,  frequently  covers  the  mofs  with  the 
downy  hairs  of  the  rein-deer  ;  and  by  that  means  makes 
a  molt  delicate  nett  for  the  young  babe.  2.  The  alpi- 
nhm,  green  bog-mofs.  Its  branches  are  Tubulate  and 
crea;_the  antW  are  oval.  It  grows  In  mountain 
bogs  in  South  Britain.  3.  The  arboreurr.,  creeping  bog- 
mofs,  IS  branched  ;  the  anthers  are  numerous,  fcftile, 
hairy,  and  grow  along  the  branches  chiefly  on  one  fide, 
ft  IS  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

Os  SPHENOTDES,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  crani¬ 
um  or  il-culL  See  Anatomy,  n^  1 1 ,  : 

SPHERE,  is  a  folld  contained  under  one  uniform 
round  furface,- every  point  of  which  Is  equally  diftant 
from  a  certain  point  in  the  middle  called  its  centre ;  and 
is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  femicircle  about  its 
diameter.  See  Geometry. 

Prejeahn  of  thr  Sphere;  See  PnojEctiov. 

Sph^e  in  aftronomy,  that  concave  orb  or  expanfe 
which  invefts  our  globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies  appear  to  be  fixed,  and ‘at  an' equal  dittance  from 
the  eye. 

The  better  to  determine  the  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  fphere  feveral  Circles  are  fuppofed  to  be 
defcribed  on  the  furface  thereof,  hence  called  the  circles 


circles,  as  the  tropics,  parallels,  &c.  See  Geography  • 
and  Astronomy, * 
/Irmillary  Sphere.  See  Geography. 

Sphere  of  Aaivity  of  a  Body,  is  that  deteiminate  fpace 
or  extent  to  which,  and  no  farther,  the  effluvia  contl- 
nually  emitted  from  that  body  reach;  and  where  they 
operate  according  to  their  nature.  ^ 

SPHERES,  in  optics,  the  lame  with  metalline  mir- 
rors,  for  telefcopes  or  other  purpofes.  See  Mirror 
SPHEROID,  in  geometryf a  folid  approachbLo 
the  figure  of  a  fphere.  It  is  generated  by  the  entire 
revolution  of  a  ferai-ellipfis  about  its  axis.  When  the 
revolution  is  made  round  the  largeft  axis,  the  fpheroid 
’  '’"'1  when  round  the  fliorteft,  oblate. 
1  his  laft  IS  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  all 
the  planets.  ‘ 

SPHEX,  Ichneumon  Wasp,  or  Savage  ;  a  ge- 
nus  of  infeds  belonging  to  the  orAtr  of  hymenoptera!' 
■  ihe  mouth  is  armed  with  entire  jaws,  but  contains  no 
tongue  ;  the  mandibles  are  horny,  crooked,  dentated  ; 
the  lip  horny,  the  apex  membranaceous.  The  palpi 
or  feelers  are  four.  The  antennee  have  from  lo  to  i  6 

Th  extended  without 

mlds,  and  laid  horizontally  on  the  back.  The  ftin^  is 
lharp,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen.  There  are 
97  fpecies,  of  which  two  only  are  natives  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  viatica  and  cribraria.  i.  The  vlattca  is 
black  :  the  antenn3e  are  ftiort  and  thick  :  the  three  fiift 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  red-brown:  the  Dedicle 
fflort;  the  length  half  an  inch.  2.  The  cribraria  is 
black,  with  yellow  ringlets  on  the  abdomen  ;  the  anten- 
nae  are  ftiort,  and  turned  backwards :  the  fore-ki^s  arc 
broad,  with  an  appendix  like  a  ftiield. 

The  manner  of  living  is  different  in  the  various  fpe- 
cies,  and  fo  is  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  their 
haunts ;  but  though  the  method  of  life  be  utterly  diffe- 
rent,  yet  the  lame  manners  appear  innate  and  inherent 
in  all.  lliey  agree  in  being  the  fierce!!  of  all  flies  : 
they  will  auack  infeas  much  larger  than  themfelves, 
and  this  whether  they  be  defencelefs  or  armed,  as  they 
are  provided  with  a  fting.  The  ftrength  in  ail  tin's  fa- 
yage  kmd  is  great ;  their  jaws  are  hard  and  fharp,  and 
in  their  ftmg  lies  a  poifon  fuddenly  fatal  to  the  crea¬ 
tures  with  whom  they  engage.  The  favage  feizes  har¬ 
dily  on  the  animal  he  attacks,  and  gives  a  ftioke  of 
amazing  force  ;  after  which  he  falls  down  as  if  himfelf 
were  killed^  but  it  is  to  reft  from  his  fati.rue,  and  en¬ 
joy  his  vidory.  He  keeps  a  fteady  eye  on  the  crea 
ture-he  has  ftruck  till  it  dies,  which  happens  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  drags  it  to  the  neft  to  feed  the 
young,  ihe  number  of  other  infeds  they  deftroy  is 
fcarce  to  be  ccnceived ;  the  mouth  of  their  cave  is  hke 
that  of  a  giant  in  the  days  of  yore,  ftrewed  with  the 
remams  of  prey.  The  eyes,  the  filament  that  ferves  as 
a  brain,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  contents  of  the  body 

klnrl  f  •  a  term  applied  to. a 

kind  of  ciicular  mufcles,  or  mufcles  in  form  of  rinis 
which  feive  to  clofe  and  draw  up  feveral  orifices  of  the 

^  SPHiVx  ‘he  contents. 

®  which  had  the  head 
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with  the  Chimera,  or  of  Typhon  wiih  Eqhidn: 

Sphinx  h^d  been  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wifhed  to  punifh  the  family  of 
Cadmus,  which  fhe  perfecuted  with  immortal  hatred, 
and  it  laid  this  part  of  Boeot  :a  under  continual  alarms, 
by  pvopofing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if 
unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midft  of  their  confter- 
pation  the  'Thebans  were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  the 
fphinx  would  deftrdy  herfelf  as  foon  as  one  of  the  en- 
■  igmas  fhe  propofed  was  explained.  In  this  enigma  flie 
wiihed  to  know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  m  the 
morning,  twdat  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening.  Upon 
this  Creon  king  of  Thebes  promifed  his  crown  and  his 
fifter  Jocaila  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  deliver  his 
country  from  the  monfter  by  a  luccefsful  explanation 
of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  laft  happily  explained  by 
CEdipus,  v/ho  .obferved,  that  man  walked  on  his  hands 
and  feet  when  young,  or  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the 
noon  of  life  he  walked  ered,^  and  in  the  evening  of  his 
days  he  fupported  his  infirmities  upon  a  flick.  \Vid, 
Osdlpus).  The  fphinx  no  fooner  heard  this  explana- 
tior.  than  (he  dafhed  her  head  agaiuft  a  rock,  and  imme¬ 
diately  expired.  Some  mythologlRs  wKh  to  unriddle 
the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  fphinx  by  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus,  or  Laius, 
iiifeftcd  the  country  of  Thebes  by  her  continual  depre- 
tl'ations,  bccaufe  Ihe  had  been  refufed  a  part  of  her  fa- 
thev’s  polTeffions.  The  lion’s  paw  expreffed,  as  they 
obferve,  ber  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lafcivi- 
oufnefs,  her  enigmas  the  fnares  (he  laid  for  ftrangets 
and  travellers,  aud  her  wings  the  difpatch  flie  ufed  in 

her  expeditions.  ’  ,  r  t  i 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  fphinx  was  the  iymbot 
of  icligion,  by  reafon  of  the  obfeurity  of  its  myft erics  ; 
and  OB  the  fame  account  the  Romans  placed  a  fpliinx 
in  the  pronaos  or  porch  of  their  temples.  Sphinxes 
were  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  to  fiiow  the  beginning  ot 
the  water’s  rifing  in  the  Nile  :  with  this  view,  as 
the  head  of  a  w'oman  and  body  of  a  lion,  it  fignihed 
that  the  Nile  began  to  fwell  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Augulf,  when  the  fun  pafies  through  the^  figns  of  Leo 
and  Virgo.  'There  are  fevcral  of  thefe  ftlll  to  be  feen  ; 
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The  world,  and  as  foon  as  he  is  born  will  prey  on  an  ele-  ^ 
phant :  he  is  therefore  figured  felzlng  an  elephant  in  his 
claws  *,  and  the  elephant  is  made  imall,  to  fliow  that  the 
Jtnghf  even  a  moment  after  his  birth,  will  be  very  large  in 
proportion  to  it.  But  in  oppofition  to  this  account 
given  by  Murari  Pandit,  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  learned  and  lllufirious  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  So¬ 
ciety,  was  affured  by  feveral  Brahmans,  that  the  figure 
taken  for  a  fphinx  was  a  reprefentatioii  of  a  lion  fel- 
zing  a  young  elephant.  'This  point  therefore  requires 
farther  iiivelligatioii. 

Sphinx,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  gerius 

ol  infedts  belonging  to  the  order  of  lepidoptera.  The 
antennae  are  fhaped  fomewliat  like  a  pnlm,  and  are  more 
{lender  at  each  end  than  at  the  middle.  The  tongue  is 
generally  thruft  out :  the  two  palpi  arc  bent  back,  and 
the  wings  deflexed,  'i  here  are  about  165  fpecies  al- 
ready  difeovered,  of  which  lO  are  found  in  Gieat  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  , 

I.  The  oullata,  eyed  willow  hawk-moth.  1  here 
is  no  trunk ;  the  wings  are  indented.  Above,  i  ft  wmgs 
dark  and  light-brown,  marbled  ;  2d,  red,  with  a  large 
yellow.black  eye.  Beneath,  a  large  red  triangle  ftoire 
the  bafe  of  the  ift  wings.  The  breadth  one  inch  and 
-n  half.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  green,  with  oblique  white 
\&es  on  the  fides,  and  a  pofterior  horn.  The  eggs  are 
CT-een.  It  lives  on  willows.  2.  Po/>u/t,  poplar  hawk- 
moth.  The  wings  are  fcaUoped,  bluifti  grey,  and  wa- 
ved  with  dark  link  On  the  ift  wings  a  long  white 
fpot,  and  the  bafe  of  the  2d  red  brown.  Wings  rever- 
fed.  Length  one  inch.  A  long  fp.rd  trunk  cater¬ 
pillar  green,  fmooth,  with  obhque  white  fpots,  and  a 
pofter^r  horn.  It  lives  on  poplars  and  willows.  3. 
hu,  lime  hawk.moth.  No  trunk  :  the  wings  arc  fcal- 
loped  :  the  antenme  are  white  on  the  upper  fide,  yellow 
on  the  under.  Above,  ift  wings  grey-brown,  with  two 
irregular  large  green  fpots ;  2d,  wings  orange,  be¬ 
neath  greenilh  grey.  Caterpillar  green,  ftiagreened,  with 
a  pofterior  horn.  4.  Convohti/i,  unicorn,  or  bindweed 
hawk-motb.  The  antenn*  are  long  and  thick ;  the 
trunk  very  long  and  fpiral.  Above,  body  marked  with 
black  and  red  belts  j  wings  entire,  brown-grey,  w'ltli 


00.  'There  are  fevcral  of  thefe  ft  ill  to  be  leen  ;  tranfverfe  lines  The  breadth  three  inches, 
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bv  the  ancients;  being  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  cut  out 
of  the  rock ;  the  head  and  neck  appear  only  at  prefent, 
the  reft  of  the  body  being  hid  in  the  fand.  1  his,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thevenot,  is  26  feet  high,  and  15  feet  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  :  but  Pliny  affures  us,  the  head  was  no 
lefs  than  to?  feet  in  circumference,  and  62  feet  high 
frotn  the  belly,'  and  that  the  body  was  1 43  feet  long, 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  fepuldire  of  king  iAmafis. 

The  learned  Mr  Bryant  *  obferves,  that  the  fphinx 
feems  to  have  been  originally  a  vaft  rock  o-i  different 
ftrata  ;  which,  from  a  (hapelefs  mafs,  t]ie  Egyptians  fe- 
ftiioned  into  an  objea  of  beauty  and  veneration.  I  he 
Egyptians  ufed  this  figure  in  their  building;  from  them 
the  Greeks  derived  it,  and  afterwards  improved  it  into 
an  elegant  ornament.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  mo- 

dern  arcliitcfture.  r  i  t- 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fphinx  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  is  faid  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches  t  to  have^ been 

India. 


Caterpillar  fmooth,  green,  with  a  pofterior  horn.  5. 
Lhuftr!,  privet  liawk-moth.  The  antenna  are  long, 
thick,  and  brown.  Trunk  long,  fplraL  ift  wings  two 
inches  long,  narrow,  entire,  brown ;  2d,  fhort,  red,  with 
black  bars.  The  abdomen  is  red,  with  black  rings. 
Caterpillar  fmooth,  yellow-green,  with  a  pofterior  horn. 
6.  Atropos,  jeffamine  liawk-moth.  Ihe  wings  are  en¬ 
tire  :  the  trunk  long,  fpiral.  Above,  i ft  wings  brown, 
clouded  with  grey  and  yellow,  and  a  yellowilh  fpo^  w 
the  centre;  2d,  yellow,  with  two  waved  tranfverfe  ftiipes. 
rL  abdomen  il  yellow,  with  feven  black-brown-  belt^ 
The  thorax  marked  like  a  Death’s-head.  Length  tuo 
inches.  Caterpillar  very  large,  yellow,  with  lix  grwri 
and  orange  oblique  belts,  and  a  pofterior  horn. 
tenor,  ckphant  moth.  The  wmgs  are  angler,  enure. 

green  ;  2d,  black  at  the  bafe,  and  red  outwards,  fhe 

M,  red  ..d-  gr«n.,  C...rpill.r  „ 


bes  t  to  have  been  body  red  ana  ^ 

fomd  in  India.  Colonel  Pearfe  ra  .old  by  Muran  g.  S/.Jo/nni-,  b-je 
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Ibrowrj,  The  trunk  is  fpiral :  the  wings  ... 
and  entire  :  the  body  is  thick,  brown,  and  hairy.  Firft 
wings  are  brown,  weaved  ;  2d,  red  brown.  It  refembles 
a  large  bee,  Caterpillar  fmooth,  with  a  pofterior  blue 
horn,  tipt  with  red.  It  lives  on  gallium.  9.  Tipulu 
form'ts^  fmall  bee  moth.  The  thorax  Is  yellow  beneath: 
the  wings  are  fhort.  with  black  veins.  The  abdomen 
black,  bearded,  yellow  at  the  extremity.  Caterpillar  on 
the  lonicera.  lO.  F'lltpmdula^  burnet  moth.  The  an¬ 
tennae,  legs,  and  body,  are  black.  Second  wings  red, 
with  a  greenif):  border.  Firft  wings  bluifti  green,  with 
fix  red  fpots,  in  pahs.  Length  eight  lines.  Caterpil¬ 
lar  yellow,  with  black  fpots.  It  lives  on  grafs. 

The  name  fphinx  is  given  to  this  genus  on  account 
of  the  lingular  attitudes  of  their  caterpillars,  who  apply 
the  hinder  part  of  their  body  to  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
holding  the  reft  of  it  ereft,  like  the  fabulous  fphinx. 
Moft  of  them  fpin  their  cod  under  ground,  making 
them  up  with  fmall  parcels  of  earth  and  grains  of  corn 
interwoven  with  threads.  The  fphinges  fly  either  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning,  or  after  funfet  in  the  evening.  They 
Hy  heavily  and  Tluggifhly,  often  emitting  a  kind  of 
found. 

SPIGELTA,  Worm-grass,  in  botany;  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of p'entandna^  and  order 
of  monogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  un- 
4der  the  47th  order,  Stellata,  The  corolla  is  funnel-lha- 
ped ;  the  capfule  is  didymoUxS,  bilocular,  and  polyfpcr- 
mous.  There  are  two  fpecles,  the  anthelmia  and  mari- 
landica. 
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are  fhort  a  work  which  exhibits  a  complete  fyftematic  view  of 


of  vegetables. 


Its  ftem  is  four* 


the  medicinal  effe^s  ^ 
cornered  ;  all  the  leaves  oppofitex 

Dr  Garden,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr  Hope,  profef- 
for  of  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  dated 
*7<53,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  vTtues  of  this 
plant.  ^  “  About  40  years  ago,  the  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues  ot  the  roOt  of  this  plant  were  difeovered  by  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  fince  whbh  time  it  has  been  much  ufed  here  by 
pliyfician?,  pradi doners,  and  planters  ;  yet  its  true  dofe 
IS  not  generally  afcertalned.  I  have  given  it  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  caies,  and  have  been  very  attentive  to  its  ef* 
ieds.  I  never  found  it  do  much  fervice,  except  when 
It  proved  gently  purgative.  Its  purgative  quality  na¬ 
turally  led  me  to  give  it  in  Febrile  difeafes,  which  leem* 
ed  to  arife  from  vifeidity  in  the  prima  via;  and,  in 
thefe  cafes,  it  fucceeded  to  admiration,  even  when  the 
lick  did  not  void  worms. 

^  I  have  of  late,  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  Indian 
pink,^  given  a  vomit,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
permitted  it  $  and  I  have  found  this  method  anfwer  fo 
well,  that  I  think  a  vomit  Ihould  never  be  omitted.  I 
have  known  half  a  dram  of  this  foot  purge  as  briddy 
as  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb ;  at  other  times  I  have 
known  it,  though  given  in  large  quantities,  produce  no 
effed  upon  the  belly  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  k  becomes  neceffa- 
ry  to  add  a  grain  or  two  of  fw'eet  mercury,  or  fome 
grains  of  rhubarb  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  th?.t  the 
lame  happy  efteds  did  not  follow  its  ufe  in  this  way,  as 
when  it  was  purgative  without  addition.  The  addition. 


wxicn  It  was  purgative  without  addition.  1  he  addition 
The  anihelimia  has  a  herbaceous  ftem,  and  its  highell  however,  of  the  purgative  renders  its  ufe  fafe,  and  re 
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leaves  are  fourfold. 

“  The  efteds  of  this  medicine  (fays  Dr  Browne)  are 
thefe;  It  firft  procures  deep,  almoft  as  certainly,  and  in  an 
equal  degree,  with  opium;  the  ey<fsfeem  to  bediftended, 
and  fparkle  as  it  were  b  efore  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox 
or  mealies,  which  may  be  eafily  obferved  after  the  fleep  is 
over ;  the  pulfe  grows  regular  and  rifes,  the  fever  cools, 
the  fymptoms  appear  more  favourable,  and  the  worms 
are  geneially  difeharged  by  the  ufe  of  the  fubfequent 
purgatives  (if  not  before)  in  great  quantities,  often 
above  i  oo  at  a  time  ;  but  when  a  few  only  come  away, 
which  is  fcldom,  and  thefe  alive,  the  fame  dofes  are  again 
repeated,  which  fcldom  or  never  fail.  I  never  faw  this 
medicine  fail  when  there  was  the  leaft  probability  of 
fuccefs  ;  nay,  often  prove  fuccefsful  when  there  was  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  exped  it.  I  have  been,  however, 
cautious  in  ordering  it  for  children  ;  for  though  I  never 
knew  it  at  all  hurtful,  its  effed  upon  the  eyes  has  of¬ 
ten  deterred  me  from  ordering  it  to  children,  whofe 
fibres  are  weak  and  relaxed,  and  in  whom  the  fevers 
from  this  fource  are  feldom  fo  vehement  as  to  hinder  the 
adminiftration  of  other  medicines,  likely  as  effedual  in 
other  cafes  of  this  nature.  This  plant  is  generally  had 
in  low  dry  lands,  after  they  have  been  turned  up  fome 
months,  and  after  great  rains.;  its  tafte  is  herbaceous, 
and  fomewhat  clammy,  its  gixiwth  is  foFt  and  fudden, 
its  ftalk  hollow,  fmooth,  and  roundifli.  Its  herbaceous 
tafte  and  fudden  growth  would  alone  make  me  think  it 
capable  of  little  or  no  adion,had  not  hundreds  of  care¬ 
ful  obfervation^  falisfied  me  to  the  contrary 

The  manlandicay  perennial  worm-grafs,  or  Indian 
pink.  I  he  beft  defeription  ot  this  plant  which  we  have 
feen  is  given  by  Dr  Woodville,  in  his  Medical  Botany; 


Spigefia, 

Spice. 


moves  all  danger  of  convulfions  of  the  eyes,  although 
neither  oL  ruUy  fahinay  or  any  other  nervous  fubftaiice, 
is  given  along  with  It.  It  is,  in  general,  fafer  to  give  it 
in  large  dofes  than  In  fmall ;  lor,  from  the  latter,  more 
frequently  the  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  and  con- 
vullions,  &c.  follow ;  whereas,  from  large  dofes,  I  have 
not  known  any  other  effed  than  its  proving  emetic  or 
violently  cathartic.  I  o  a  child  of  two  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  taking  lO  grains  of  the  root  twice  a-day, 
without  having  any  other  effed  than  making  her  dull 
and  giddy,  I  preferibed  22  grains  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  which  purged  her  brlfldy,  and  brought  away  five 
large  w’orms.  After  fome  months  an  increafed  dole 
had  the  fame  good  effeds.  I  prefer  the  root  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant;  of  which,  when  properly  dried, 
I  gave  from  1 2  to  60  or  70  grains  in  fiibftancc;  In 
infufion,  it  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three, 
or  four  drams,  twice  a-day.  I  have  found  that,  by 
keeping,  the  plant  lofes  its  virtue  In  part ;  for  40  grain's 
of  the  root  which  has  not  been  gathered  above  two 
months,  will  operate  as  ftrongly  as  60  which  has  been 
kept  for  15  months.’’ 

In  Dr  Garden’s  fubfequent  letters,  addreffed  to  Dr 
Hope,  in  the  years  i764i,and  1766,  the  efficacy  of  this 
root  in  worm  cafes  is  fuither  confirmed;  and  he  obferves, 
that  the  root  keeps  better  than  he  at  firft  thought  (ha¬ 
ving  lately  ufed  it  feveral  years  old  with  great  fuccefsj. 
In  what  he  calls  continued  or  remitting  low  worm  fe¬ 
vers,  he  found  its  efficacy  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
rad*  fe;  entar  virg, 

SPICE,  any  kind  of  aromatic  drug  that  has  hot  and 
pungent  qualities :  fuch  are  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  &c. 

4  S  2  Spies.-' 
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S?icE.IJlanJs,  in  the  Eaa  Indies.  See  Banda,  Mo- 
and  Ceylon 

SPIDER,  In  zoology.  See  Aranea. 

SPIDERWORT,  in  botany.  See  Phalangium. 

SPIGNbL,  in  botany.  See  Athamanta. 

SPIKE,  or  Oil  of  Spike,  a  name  given  to  an  ellenml 
oil  diftilled  from  lavender,  and  much  ufed  by  the  varnilh- 
makers  and  the  painters  in.  enamel. 

SPIKENARD,  in  botany.  See  Nardus. 
SPILANTHUS,  in  botany;  a  genus  ot  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  ol/yngenejla,  and  to  the  " 

polygamia  ^qualis.  The  common  calyx  is  erea;  the  le^- 
lets  numerous,  fub-equal,  and  oblong,  the  two  extenor 
beincT  lonfrer  than  the  reft.  The  compound  corolla  is 
uniform  and  tubular ;  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite  and 
equal;  the  proper  coroUa  is  funnel-fliaped.  Ihe  fila¬ 
ments  are  five  in  number,  and  ftiort.  The  antherx  cy¬ 
lindrical  and  tubular.  The  feeds  are  vertical,  oblong, 
flat,  and  covered  with  chaff.  The  receptacle  is  palea¬ 
ceous  and  conical.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  the  urens, 
pfeudo-acmella,  acmella,  falivana,  atnplicifolia,  infipida, 

and  oleracea.  ,  ,  ^ 

SPINA  CERViNA,  the  fame  as  the  rhamnus  cathur- 

ticiis.  See  Rhamnus.  ,  .  . 

Spina  Ventofa,  in  furgery,  that  fpecies  of  corruption 
of  the  bones  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  internal  parts, 
and  by  degrees  enlarges  the  bone,  and  raifes  it  into  a 

tumor.  See  Surgery.  _ 

SPINACIA,  SPINAGE,  In  botany:  A  genus  ot 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  d:i(taa,  anc.  to  the  order 
Is penlandri^ ;  and  in  the  natural  iyftem  arranged  un- 
def  the  1 2th  order,  Holorace..  The  male  calyx  u 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla :  the  female  calyx 
ii  quadrifid  ;  no  corolla;  there  are  four  ftyles,  and  one 
feed  witliin  the  indurated  calyx.  There  are  only  two 
fpecies,  the  oleracea  and  fera.  i.  'Vht  okracea,  com¬ 
mon  fpinage,  has  feffile  fruits  and  fagittated  leaves.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  fince  1568,  but  it  s 
not  known  from  what  country  ,t  was  originally  brought. 
When  Intended  for  winter  ufe,  it  Ihould  be  fown  on  an 
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SPINALIS,  In  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral  muf-  Syinali, 

cles,  &c.  of  the  fpine.  SDitmin. 

SPINDLE-tree,  in  botany.  See  Euonymus. 

SPINE,  SPINA  DORsi.  See  Anatomy,  n^  30. 

Spine,  m  botany.  See  Spin.®. 

SPINELLO,  a  Tufean  painter,  of  great  repute  in 
his  time.  He  painted  a  plAure  of  the  fallen  angels,  in 
which  he  drew  fo  horrid  a  pidure  of  Lucifer,  that  it 
fri<Thtened  him  fo  much  as  to  affeft  his  fenfes  ever  after. 

He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1380.^ 

SPINET,  or  Spinnet,  a  mufical  Inftrument  ranked 
in  the  fecond  or  third  place  among  harmonious  Inflru- 
ments.  It  confihs  of  a  cheft  or  belly  made  of  the  moft 
porous  and  refinous  wood  to  be  found,  and^  a  table  of 
fir  glued  on  flips  of  wood  called  fummers,,  which  bear  on 
the  fides.  On  the  table  Is  raifed  two  little  prominences 
or  bridges,  wherein  are  placed  fo  many  pins  as  there  are 
chords  or  firings  to  the  inftrument.  It  is  played  on  by 
two  ranges  of  continued  keys,  the  former  range  being 
the  order  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  and  that  behind  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  artificial  notes  or  femitones.  The  keys  ai^ 
fo  many  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  touched  and 
fed  down  at  the  end,  make  the  other  raife  a  jack  which 
ftrike  and  found  the  firings  by  means  of  the  end  of  a 
crowds  quill,  wherewith  it  is  armed.  The  30  iirft  firings 
are  of  brafs,  the  other  more  delicate  ones  of  fteel  or 
iron. wire  ;  they  arc  all  Aretched  over  the  two  bridges 
already  mentioned.  The  figure  of  the  fpmet  is  a  long 
fquare  or  parallelogram  ;  fome  call  it  an  harp^uched, 
and  the  harp  an  inverted Jpinet^  See  the  article  Harp. 

This  inftrument  Is  generally  tuned  by  the  ear,  which 
method  of  the  practical  muficlans  is  founded  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  the  ear  is  a  perfed  judge  of  an  odave  and 
a  fifth,  'f  he  general  rule  is  to  begin  at  a  certain  note, 
as  C,  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  inftrument,  and 
tuning  all  the  odaves  up  and  down,  and  alfo  the  fifths, 
reckoning  feven  femitones  to  each  fifth,  by  which  means 
the  whole  is  tuned.  Sometimes  to  the  common  or  fun¬ 
damental  play  of  the  fpinet  is  added  another  fimilar  one 
ill  unifon,  and  a  third  in  odave  to  the  firft,  to  make  the 


When  Intended  for  winter  ufe,  it  harmony ’the  fuller  ;  tliey^re  either  played  feparately 
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When  the  young  plants  are  come  up,  the  weeds  muft 
be  dertroyed,  and  the  plants  le:t  at  about  five  inches 
afunder.  The  ground  being  kept  cleat  of  weeds,  tht 
fpinage  will  be  fi!  for  «le  in  OAober.  1  he  way  of  ga- 
therlng  it  to  advantage  is  only  to  take  off  the  longeft 
leaves,  leaving  thofe  in  the  centre  to  grow  bigger ;  and 
at  this  rate  a  bed  of  fpinage  will  furnilh  the  table  for  a 
whole  winter,  till  the  fpinage  fown  in  fpriug  is  become 
fit  for  ufe,  which  is  common  in  April.  2.  Ihe  fra, 
wild  fpinage,  produces  its  fruit  on  footftalks. 

SPIN  '  GE,  or  Spinach.  See  Spinacia. 

SPIN.®,  in  botany,  thorns,  rigid  prickles:  a  fpecies 
oiormo,  growing  on  various  parts  of  certain  P^^'ts  for 
their  defence  ;  fpitiAi  ramorum  arcent  pecoro.  On  the 
branches  we  find  examples  in  the  pyrus,  prunus,  citrus, 
hlppophaes,  gmelina,  rhamnus,  lycium,  &c.  ;  on  the 
leaves  in  the  aloe,  agave,  yucca,  ilex,  hippomane,  theo- 
phrafta,  carlina,  &c. ;  on  the  calyx,  in  the  carduus, 
cnicus,  centauria,  moluccella,  galcopfis,  &c. ;  on  the 
fruit,  in  the  trapa,  tribulus,  inurex,  fpmacia,  agremo- 

jiia,  datura,  &c.  ^ 

SPINAL  MARROW.  See  Anatomy,  PartV.  n  132* 


or  together  by  means  of  a  flop  :  thefe  are  called  double 
or  triple  /pinets ;  fometimes  a  play  of  violins  is  added,  by 
means  of  a  bow,  or  a  few  wheels  parallel  to  the  keys, 
which  prefs  the  ftrings  and  make  the  found  laft  as  long 
as  the  mufician  pleaies,  and  heighten  and  foften  them 
more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  preffed.  i  he 
harplichord  Is  a  kind  of  fpinet,  only  with  another  dil- 
pofition  of  the  keys  (fee  the  article  Harpsichord). 
The  inftrument  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  quill  ends 
which  touch  the  ftrings,  refemblingy>i«.*  or  thorns. 

bPINIFEX,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belOTg- 
Ing  to  the  glafs  oi  polygamia  and  order  of  momeaa  Ihe 
hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  bivalved  bi- 
fl^roiis  glumes,  the  valvelets  being  parallel  to  the  rachis.; 
the  corolla  is  bivalved  and  awnlefs  ;  there  are  three  Ita- 
mlna  and  two  ftyles.  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is 
common  with  the  hermaphrodite;  tne  corolla  and  fta- 
mina  are  fimilar.  1  here  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  fquar- 

'^°^sWnNING,  In  commerce,  the  aft  or  art  of  redu¬ 
cing:  filk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  hair,  or  other  matteis,  into 
thread.  Soiniiing  Is  either  performed  on  the  wheel, 

or  with  a  d'iftaff  and  fpindle,  or  with  other  machines 
^  -nrODer 


Spinoza. 
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Spinn'ng  proper  for  the  feveral  kinds  of  working.  . 

nettle-thread,  and  other  like  vegetable  matters,  are  to 
.be  wetted  in  fpinning:  filks,  wools,  &c.  are  fpun  dry, 
and  do  not  need  water ;  yet  there  is  a  way  of  fpinninir 
or  reeling  filk  as  it  comes  off  the  cafes  or  balls,  where 
hot  and  even  boiling  water  Is  to  be  ufed  (fee  Silk). 
The  vaft  variety,  and  the  importance  of  thofe  branches 
of  our  manufaftures,  which  are  produced  from  cotton^ 
w()o!,  and  flax,  Ipun  into  yarn,  together  with  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  provifions,  and  the  low  price  of  labour  in  many 
foreign  countries,  which  are  our  rivals  in  trade,  haveoc- 
cafioned  many  attempts  at  home  to  render  foinning 
more  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious.  For  which  fee 
Cotton  Spinning  and  Cotton  Mills. 

Thefc  contrivances  have  In  fome  parts  of  Scotland 
been  applied  to  the  fpinning  of  flax  ;  but  a  very  con- 
couragtmvni  “derable  improvement  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr  An- 
ofArU,  &c.tis  of  Fulneck  near  Leeds  of  the  common  fpinning 
•  wheel.  It  is  well  known,  that  hitherto  much  time  has 
been  loft  by  Hopping  the  wheel  in  order  to  fliift  the 
thread  from  one  llaple  on  the  flyer  to  another  ;  but  in 
®  wheel  the  bobbin  13  made  to  move  back* 
wards  and  forwards,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of 
tins  perpetual  interruption,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
danirer  of  breaking  the  thread  and  lofing  the  end.  This 
IS  effeded  by  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel  being  extend¬ 
ed  through  the  pillar  next  the  fpinner,  and  formed  into 
Plate  ^  pinion  of  one  leaf  A,  which  takes  into  a  wheel  B, 
ceccixxivJeven  inches  diameter,  having  on  its  periphery  97  teeth; 

fo  that  97  revolutions  of  the  great  wheel  caufe  one  of 
the  lefier  wheel.  On  this  lefier  wheel  is  fixed  a  ring  of 
wire  err;  which,  being  fupported  on  fix  legs,  Hands 
obliquely  to  the  wheel  itfelf,  touching  it  at  one  part, 
and  projeding  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  the 
oppofitc  one  :  near  the  fide  of  this  wheel  is  an  upright 
lever  C,  about  i  j;  inches  long,  moving  011  a  centre, 
three  inches  from  its  lower  extremity,  and  conneded  at 
the  top  to  a  fliding  bar  D;  from  which  rifes  an  upright 
piece  of  brafs  E,  which  working  in  the  notch  of  a  pul¬ 
ley  drives  the  bobbin  F  backward  and  forward,  accord- 
mg  as  the  oblique  wire  forces  a  pin  G  in  or  out,  as  the 
wheel  moves  round.  To  regulate  and  affift  the  alter¬ 
nate  motion,  a  weight  H  hangs  by  a  line  to  the  Hiding 
bar,  and  pafTing  over  a  pulley  I  rifes  and  falls  as  the 
bobbin  advances  or  recede^s,  and  tends  conllaiitly  to 
keep  the  pin  in  contad  with  the  wire.  It  is  evident 
from  this  defeription,  that  one  ftaple  only  Is  wanted  to 
the  flyer ;  which,  being  placed  nkr  the  extremity  K, 
the  thread  pafTmg  throu:;h  it  is  by  the  motion  of  the 
bobbin  laid  regularly  thereon.  For  this  invention  the 
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Hemp,  flax,  tugf  by  profeffion  a  merchant.  After  being  taught  Spinoaa. 

Latm  by  a  phyfic.an,  he  applied  himfelf  for  many  years - - - ' 

to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  and  afterwards  devoted  him- 
Jit !•' to  Phrlofophy.  He  began  very  early  to  be 
dilTatisfied  with  the  Jewflh  religion  ;  and  as  his  temper 
was  open,  he  did  not  conceal  his  doubts  from  the  fyna- 
go,rue.  rhe  Jews,  it  is  laid,  offered  to  tolerate  his  in- 
fidelity,  and  even  promifed  him  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand 
dollars annum,  if  he  would  remain  in  their  focietv 
and  continue  outwardly  to  pradllfe  their  ceremonies.’ 

15ut  It  this  offer  was  really  made,  he  rejeaed  it,  per- 
haps  from  his  avTrfion  to  hypocrify,  or  rather  becaufc 
he  could  not  endure  the  reftraint  which  it  would  have 
impofed.  He  alfo  refufed  the  legacy  of  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fortune,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natural 
heirs;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  polilhing  glafs  for 
one  ^  independently  of  every 

He  would  probably  have  continued  in  the  fyna-xovue 
tor  feme  tune  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident. 

As  he  was  returning  home  one  evening  from  the  the¬ 
atre,  he  was  ftabbed  by  a  Jew  ;  the  wound  was  flight  ■ 
but  the  attempt  naturally  led  Spinoza  to  conclude  that 
the  Jews  had  formed  the  delign  of  affaflinatiug  him. 

After  leaving  the  fynagogue,  he  became  a  Chriftiin, 
and  frcqu^ited  the  churches  of  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinilts.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  more  than  ever  to  his 
favourite  philofophical  fpeculations  ;  and  finding  him- 
felf  frequently  interrupted  by  the  vifits  of  his  friends, 
he  left  .'■\mfterdam,  and  fettled  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
often  continued  for  three  months  together  without  ever 
ftimng  front  his  lodging.  Durmg  his  refidence  in  that 
city,  his  hollefs,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  aflted  him  one 
day  if  Ihe  could  be  faved  while  flie  continued  in  her  re¬ 
ligion  ?  “  Ves  (replied  Spinoza),  provided  you  join  to 
your  religion  a  peaceable  and  virtuous  life.”  From  this 
anfwer  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  was  a  Chriilian 
in  appearance  only,  while  in  reality  he  regarded  all  re¬ 
ligions  as  indifferent.  But  this  conclufion  would  be 
too  f^eie,  even  It  the  woman  had  been  a  Mahometan. 

1-lis  fraa.-ilus  Theolog'co-poluicus,  which  was -publifhed 
about  that  time,  is  a  better  proof  of  his  infincerity  than 
a  t.ioiifand  fucli  conclnlions  ;  for  this  book  contains  all 
thole  doc, lines  in  embryo  which  were  afterwards  unfold¬ 
ed  in  Ins  Opera  Pojlhuma,  and  which  are  generally  con- 
lidercd  as  a  fyltem  ol  atheifm. 

His  fame,  which  had  now  fpread  far  and  W’Ide,  obli¬ 
ged  him  foinetimes  to  interrupt  his  philofophical  reve¬ 
ries.  Learned  men  villted  him  from  all  quarters.  While 
the  prince  of  Conde  commanded  the  French  army  in 
Utrecht,  he  *  , 
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SPINOSUS  CAULIS,  In  botany;  a  Hem  covered 
with  ftvong  woody  prickles,  whofe  roots  are  not  fuper- 
ficial,  but  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  Hem.  When 
applied  to  a  Xt'ef^  fplnofum  folium^  it  indicates  the  mar¬ 
gin  running  out  into  rigid  points  or  prickles,  quod  mar* 
gine  exit  in  acumina  durlora^  rlgida^  pungetitia^ 

SPINOUS,  in  botany.  See  Spinosus. 

Spinous  Fijoes^  fucli  as  have  fome  of  the  rays  of  the 
back- fins  running  out  into  thorns  or  prickles,  as  the 
perch,  &c. 

SPINOZA  (Benedia),  was  born  at  Amfterdam  the 
a4th  November  1632.  His  father  was  a  Jew  of  Por- 


ed  immediately,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  with  him 
in  converfation.  The  ekaor  Palatine  offered  to  make 
bpinoza  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Heidelberg  ;  which, 
however,  he  declined. 

He  died  of  a  confumptlon  at  the  Hague  on  the  21ft 
February  1 677,  at  the  age  of  45.  His  life  was  a  per¬ 
petual  contradiaion  to  his  opinions.  He  was  tempe-  ‘ 
rate,  liberal,  and  remarkably  difinterefted  ;  he  was  fo- 
ciable,  affable,  and  friendly.  Flis  converfation  was 
agreeable  and  inftruaive,  and  never  deviated  from  the 
ftndlefl  propriety. 

I'he  only  edition  of  the  works  of  Spinoza  that  we 
have  feen  is  in  two  volumes  fmall  qto ;  the  former  of 
*  -  whick 
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^hich  vas  printed  at  Hftnburg  in  the  year  1670,  and 
the  latter  we  know  not  where,  in  i677>  a  ff"'  months 
after  his  death.  In  the  Tradatas  T heologico-polmcus, 
already  mentioned,  he  treats  of  prophecy  and  prophelt  ; 
and  of  the  co>/  of  the  Hdreivc,  whom  he  afF.rms  to  have 
been  diftinguilhed  from  other  nations  only  by  the  ad¬ 
mirable  form  of  their  government,  and  the  htnels  ot 
their  laws  for  long  pveferving  their  political  ilatc.  «e 
is  likewife  of  opinion,  or  at  lead  pretends  to  be  fo,  that 
God  may,  in  what  we  call  a  fupermtural  ovay,  have  gi¬ 
ven  political  inftitutes  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  were,  he  fays,  at  no  time  a  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  Supreme  I.ord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  tor, 
Leordiiig  to  him,  all  hiaory,  facred  and  profane, 
teftifies  that  every  nation  was  bleffed  with  the  hght  of 
prophecy.  That  light  indeed,  if  his  notions  ot  it  be 
fuft;  wasof  very  little  value.  He  labours  to  piove,  that 
the  prophets  were  diftinguiftied  from  other  men  only 
hv  their  piety  and  virtue  ;  that  their  revt  ations  de- 
pended  wholly  on  their  imaginations  and  the  ddpoli- 
dons  of  their  minds  ;  that  they  were  often  grofsly  ig- 
porant  and  highly  prejudiced ;  that  the  fpeculative  opi¬ 
nions  of  one  prophet  are  feldora  in  unifon  with  t.iofe  of 
another  ;  and  that  their  writings  are  valuable  to  us  on- 
iv  for  the  excellent  rules  which  he  acknovvledges  they 
contain  refpeaing  the  praaice  of  piety  and  virtue.  He 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  divine  law  and  of  mi¬ 
racles;  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  no  miracle,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  can  have  been  at  any 
time  performed  ;  becaufe  every  thing  happens  by  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  nature,  the  refult  of  the  divine  de^ees,  which 
are  from  all  eteimity  neceffary  themfelves.  He  acknow- 
ledges,  that  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  profeffes  to  ad¬ 
mit  as  true  hiftory,  miracles  are  often  mentioned ;  but 
he  fays  that  they  were  only  fingular  events  vvliich  the 
facred  hillorians  imagined  to  he  miraculous;  and  he  then 
trives  fome  very  extraordinary  rules  for  interpreting  the 
•books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  where  they 
treat  of  miracles,  or  appear  to  foretel  future  events. 
See  our  articles  Miracpe  and  Prophecy.  _ 

Having  thus  diveftedthe  Scriptures  of  eveiy  thing 
chataaer'lftic  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  he  next  calls 
in  queftion  their  authenticity.  He  affirms,  in  coiitra- 
didion  to  the  cleareft  internal  evidence,  that  the  Penta- 
tench  and  all  the  other  hillorical  books  muft  have  been 
written  by  one  man ;  and  that  man,  he  thinks,  could 
not  have  flouriffied  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  tzra. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  unworthy  oi  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Spinoza ;  for  that  he  had  talents  is  incontro¬ 
vertible.  His  principal  objeaioii  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  is,  that  Mofes  is  made  to  fpe^  of  him- 
fclfin  the  third  perfon,  and  to  talk  ol  the  Caiiaanites 
being  then  in  the  land ;  and  becaufe  he  6nds  in  his 
writings,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Joffiua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  &c.  places  defigned  by  names  which  he 
fuppofes  they  had  not  in  the  early  ages  of  which  thele 
books  contain  the  hiftoiy,  he  concludes  that  thefe  wri¬ 
tings  muft  he  one  compilation  from  ancient  records 
made  at  a  very  late  period  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  au¬ 
thor  often  fpeaks  of  things  of  great  antiquity  remaining 
to  this  day.  The  books  of  Efther,  Ezra,  Nelieiniah, 
•and  Chronicles,  muft  have  been  compiled,  he  thinks, 
■under  the  Maccabees and  he  feeras  to  confider  as  of 
equal  value  with  them  the  ftory  of  Tobit,  and  the  other 
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two  apocryphal  treatifes  intitled  the  W'ifdom  of  Solo*  Spinora.  ^ 
mon  and  ILcclefiafticus. 

Thefe  fenfelefs  cavib)  worthy  only  of  one  of  thofe 
modern  freethinkers  whofe  learning,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bifhop  Warburtop,  is  not  fufficlent  to  carry  them  even 
to  the  confines  of  rational  c’oubt,  we  have  fnlBciently 
obviated  in  another  place  (fee  Scripture,  u  8 — 31.) 

Spinoza  urges  them  againd  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Teftamcnt.  The  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze¬ 
kiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  and  Jonah,  are,  as  we  have  them, 
only  fragments,  he  fays,  of  the  writings  of  thofe  men 
compiled  by  the  Pharifees  under  the  fecond  temple  from 
ancient  and  voluminous  records. 

In  the  midft  of  this  dogmatical  fcepticifm,  if  we  may 
ufe  fuch  a  phrafe,  he  bears  fuch  a  telHmony  to  the  lall 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  we  ftiould  not  have 
looked  for  in  the  writings  either  of  a  Jew  or  of  a  Deitl. 

After  detailing  the  various  hypothefes  which  in  his  time 
were  held  refpeding  the  author  and  the  intention  of  the 
book  of  Job  ;  in  which,  he  fays,  Mom  us  is  called  Sa¬ 
tan,  he  proceeds  in  thefe  words:  “  Tranfeo  ad  Da- 
nielis  librum  ;  hie  fine  dubio  ex  cap.  8.  ipfins  Danielis 
feripta  contlnet.  Undenam  autem  priora  feptem  capi¬ 
ta  deferipta  fuerint,  nefeio^;”  thus  admitting  the  fa- * 
mous  prophecy  of  the  feventy  weeks.  The  canon 
the  Old  Teftament,  he  fays,  was  finally  fettled  by  rab-P*  * 
bins  of  the  Pharifaical  fedt,  who  wifbed  to  exclude  from 
It  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Eccleftnftes,  and  E%diel,  as 
they  had  adually  excluded  others  of  equal  value  ;  but 
the  three  books  in  queftion  were  inferted  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  two  of  the  rabbis  of  greater  wifdom  and  inte¬ 
grity  than  the  reft. 

That  fo  paradoxical  a  writer,  who  had  been  original¬ 
ly  a  Jevv,  and  was  now  almoft  a  Deift,  fhould  have 
treated  the  New  Teftament  with  as  little  ceremony  aS 
the  Old,  will  not  furprife  the  intelligent  reader-.  He 
begins  his  remarks,  however,  with  affirming,  that  no 
man  can  perufe  the  Chriftian  Scriptures,  and  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  apoftles  to  have  been  prophets  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  their  mode  of  prophefying  was  altogether 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  under  the  Mofaic 
dlfpenfation  ;  and  that  the  gift,  whatever  it  was,  for- 
fook  them  the  inftant  that  they  left  off  preaching,  as 
their  writings  have  to  him  every  appearance  of  human 
compofitlons.  Thi&  diftindlion  between  Chriftian  and 
Jewifh  prophecy  is  the  more  wonderful,  that  he  founds 
it  principally  on  the  diffimilarity  of  Jlyle  vifible  in  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments;  though,  in 
his  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  works  of  the 
Jewllh  prophets,  he  fays  cxprefsly,  “  Stylus  delnde 
prophetise  pro  eloqucntla  cujufque  prophetae  variabat, 
prophetise  enim  Ezeklells  et  Amofis  non  fnnt,  ut  illse 
Efai:e,  Nachumi  eleganti,  fed  rudiore  ftylo  feriptse.” 

That  the  Elebrew  fcholar  may  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  he  recommends  to  him  to  ftudy 
diligently  the  writings  of  thefe  prophets,  and  to  confi- 
der  the  cccafions  on  which  their  prophecies  were  utter¬ 
ed  ;  ‘‘  Qux  ft  omnia  rede  perperidentnr  (fays  he)  fa¬ 
cile  ofte^aiit,  Deum  nullum  habere  ftylum  peculiarcnr 
dicendi.  fed  tantufn  pro  eruditioiie,  et  capacitate  pr©- 
phetx  eatenus  effe  elegantem,  compendiofum,  feyerum, 
rudem,  prolixum,  et  obfeurum.”  Another  objedlion. 
brought  by  Spinoza  againft  the  prophecies  of  the  New 
Teftament  arii'es  from  the  authors  ot  them  having  been 

at 
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Spinoza,  at  all  tiroes  mafters  oF  themfeh'ea. 

peculiarly  the  cafe  of  St  Paul,  who  often  confirms  his 
doftrine  by  reafonm,  which  the  Jewilh  jirophets  never 
tondefeended  to  do,  ^as^t  would  have  fubmitted  their 
do^rmas  to  the  examination  of  private  judgment.  Yet, 
with  fingular  inconfiftency,  he  affirms,  that  the  Jewiffi’ 
prophets  could  not  know  that  the  impreffions  made  on 
their  imaginations  proceeded  from  God,  but  by  a  fign 
given  them,  which  by  their  own  reafon  or jud'/tneni  fhey 
knew  would  never  be  vouehfafed  to  an  impious  or  a 
Wicked  man. 

-After  thefe  very  free  remarks  on  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tellameuts,  he  naturally  enough  ex- 
prefles  a  fufpicion,  that  by  thofe  who  conlider  the  Bible 
as  the  epiftle  of  God  fent  from  heaven  to  men,  he  will 
be  thought  to  have  finned  againlt  the  Holy  Ghoft  by 
vilifying  his  didates.  This  leads  him  to  inquire  in  what 
leiife  the  Scriptures  are  the  woid  of  God  ;  and  he 
gravely  deteimmes  them  to  be  fo  only  as  they  adually 
contribute  to  make  men  more  virtuous  and  holy.  It  is 
'  not  enough  that  they  are  calculated  to  improve  virtue 
and  hohnefs  :  for  ffiould  the  words  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  are  written  acquire  in  procefs  of  time'a  fig- 
nification  different  fiom  what  they  had  originally;  fhoiild 
mankind  lofe  all  knowledge  of  thefe  languages;  or  even 

•ThnilM  fli/v-vr  4-^  _  ^  .  XT  -  1  t  .  , 


ffiould  they  agree  to  neglecl  the  books,  whether  from 
Jgiioiancc  ot  from  wilfulnefs-  thofe  books  would  ceafe 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  become  nothing  better  than 
wa-fte  paper  and  ink  ;  jitfi  as  the  two  tables,’  which  Mo- 
fes  broke  on  obferving  the  idolatry  of  his  country^men, 
were  not  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Ifrae- 
Iitcs,  but  merely  two  pit'ces  of  Hone  !  The  Scriptures 
however,  are  the  word  of  God,  bccaufe  they  teach  the 
t  rue  religion  of  which  God  is  the  author ;  and  they 
have  taught  rt  in  fiicli  a  manner,  he  fays,  that  it  ca^ 
never  1^  loft  or  corrupted  whatever  become  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  or  of  the  languages  in 
vyhich  they  are  written.  'Phe  whole  of  religion,  as 
the  Scriptures  themfclves  teftify,  confifts  in  the  love  of 
God  above  all  things,  and  of  our  neiglrboiirs  as  our- 
idves;  whence  it  follows,  that  we  muft  believe  that 
God  exifts,  and  watcheth  over  all  things  by  his  provi- 
deuce ;  that  he  is  omnipotent,  and  has  decreed  the 
pious  to  be  ultimately  happy,  and  the  Impious  mlfer- 
able  ;  and  that  our  final  falvation  depends  folely  on  His 
grace  or  favour.  Thefe  truths,  with  their  neceffary 
confcqnences,  are  the  word  of  God  :  they  are  clearly 
taught  ill  the  Scriptures,  and  can  never  be  corrupted  • 
but  every  thing  elfe  in  thefe  volumes  is  vain,  he  favs’ 
and  of  no  greater  importance  to  us  than  fads  related  in 
any  other  ancient  and  authentic  liiftory-. 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  of  re¬ 
velation  by  a  man  whom  a  critic,  writing  in  a  Cliriftian 
county,  and  profeffing  to  be  a  zealous  Cliriftian  liim- 
idt,  has  lately  pronounced  to  have  been  a  cho/en  ve/Tei. 
I'or  what  purpofe  he  was  chofen  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive.  his  religion,  as  it  appears  in  the  Traliatus,  is 
thewoift  kmd  ofDeifm;  and  his  politics  arc  fiich  as 
our  monthly  critics  are  net  wont  to  teach,  and  fueli  as 
we  trmft  ftiall  never  be  ferioufiy  taught  by  any  Britilli 
r'' ^  ^  ^ nature,  he  fays,  every  man  be¬ 
fore  the  formation  of  civil  government  has  an  uiiqiief- 
tionable  right  to  whatever  appears  eligible  either  to  his 
reafon  or  to  his  appetites;  and  may  get  poffiffion  of  it 
by  mtreaty,  by  violence,  hy  fraud,  or  by  any  other  meam 
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This,  fays  he,  Wcis  attended  with  lefs  trouble  to  himfdf  (five  vl.fve  doh, 

Jive  precibusy  fve  quocunque  dem  tm  mo. to  jacUius  f-oterU ) ; 
and  may  treat  as  an  enemy  every  pcifon  who  Ihall  at¬ 
tempt  to  obhrud  his  purpofe.  But  when  men  Hc^ree 
to  devolve  this  right  upon  others,  and  to  conflitute  a 
political  hate,  which  both  reafon  andaDpetitc  mull  per- 
fuade  them  to  do,  then  are  they  in  dutV  bound  to  obey 
every  mandate  ol  the  government,  however  abfurd  it 
may  be  ( omnia  mandatu  tametf  ab/urdlffima as  lono-  as 
that  government  can  enforce  its  edids,  and  no  longer  • 
lor,  according  to  hiiii,  liglit  and  power  are  fo  iufepa' 
rably  united,  that  v/hen  a  government  lofes  its  powei,  it 
has  no  longer  the  fmalleil  claim  to  obedience.  This 
dedrine,  he  fays,  is  moil  obviotfly  juft  when  taught  of 
democratical  governments;  but  it  is  in  fad  equally  true 
of  monarchies  and  ariftocracics  :  Nam  tjuilquis  Inm- 
mam  habet  poteftatem,  five  uniis  fit,  five  pauci,  five  de- 
nique  omnes,  certiim  eft  ei  fuinmum  jus  quicquU  vdlt 
imperand},  competere  :  ct  pr.Tterea  quifquis  poteftatem  ft 
defendendi,  five  fpontc,  livc/z;i  coacius,  in  aliuin  tranf. 
tuht,  eiim  fuo  jure  naturali  plane  ceflifte,  et  confequen. 
ter  eidtm  ad  omnia  abfolutc  parere  decrevifc^|uod  om¬ 
nia  prteftare  tenetur,  quamdiu  rex,  five  uobiles,  five  po- 
pulus  funimam,  quam  acccperiint,  poteftatem,  qiite  juris 
transferendi  iundamentum  fuit,  conlervant;  ucc  his  phi- 
ra  addere  opus  eft*.’’  We  heartily  agree  with  him,  *  TrafL 
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that  to  this  precious  conclufion  it  is  necdlefs  to  add  a/^^P- 
hngle  word.  p.  iSi. 

Taking  our  leave  therefore  of  his  Trad  at  us  Theolo^ 
gico-politicusy  we  ftiall  now  giye  our  readers  a  ftiort  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Opera  Pojihuma,  Thefe  confift  of,  i.  £- 
Thica,  more  geomeinco  demonjirata ;  2.  Politica  *  ' 

3.P>E  Ememdatione  Intellectus  ;  4.  Epistol.*:’ 
et  adeas  Responsiones;  5.  Compendium  Gramma- 

TICES  LiKGUAS  HebR^.®!. 

^  The  Ethica  arc  divided  into  five  parts,  which  treat 
iri  order,  de  Deo  ;  de  naturaet  orifine  mentis  ;  de  orU 
gine  et  natura  affectuum  ;  de  servitute  humana,  fu 
de  AFFECTUUM  VIRIBUSJ  de  POTENTIA  INTELLECTUS,. 
feu  de  LIBERTATE  humona.  As  the  author  profeftes  to 
tread  in  the  footfteps  of  the  geometers,  and  to  deduce 
all  his  concliifions  by  rigid  demonft ration  from  a  few 
felf  evident  truths,  he  introducts  his  work,  after  the 
manner  of  Euclid,  with  a  colhaion  of  definitions  and 
axioms,  Thefe  are  couched  in  terms  generally  ambi¬ 
guous  ;  and  therefore  the  reader  will  do  w^ell  to  con- 
fider  attentively  in  what  fenfe,  if  in  any,  they  can  be 
admitted;  for  it  will  not  be  found  eafy  to  grant  his 
premifes,  and  at  the  fame  time  refiife  his  concluftons. 

His  definition  of  fubftance,  for  inftance,  is  fo  ^xprefled 
as  to  admit  of  two  fen  fes ;  in  one  of  which  it  is  juft 
w-hilft  in  the  other  it  is  the  parent  of  the  moft  immou^ 
abfiirdity.  We  (hall  give  it  in  his  own  words  ;  “  per 
fubftantiam  intelligo  id,  quod  in  fe  eft,  et  per  fe  conci- 
pitur:  hoc  eft  id,  cujus  conceptus  non  indiget  concep- 
tu  alterius  rci,  a  quo  formari  debeat.”  If  by  this  be 
meant,  that  a  lubftance  is  that  which  we  can  conceive 
by  itfelf  without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  or  tbinkinfr 
of  Its  formation,  the  definition,  W'C  believe,  will  be  adt 
muted  by  every  reflcaing  mind  as  fufiiciently  diftin- 
guiftiing  the  thing  defined  from  an  attribute,  which,  he 
fays,  is  that  which  we  perceive  of  a  fubftance,  and 
which  we  certainly  cannot  conceive  as  exifting  by  it^ 
felf.  Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  can  fhut  his  eyes 
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and  contemplate  in  idea  the  fmall  4to  volume  now  be- 

fore. 
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Spit  oza.  fore  him,  without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  or  think- 

'*  •  inp*  of  its  paradoxical  author,  or  even  of  the  Oreat  l>einp» 

who  created  the  matter  both  of  him  and  of  it ;  but  he 
cannot  for  an  inftant  contemplate  the  yellow  colour  of 
its  vellum  boards  without  thinking  of  triple  extenfion, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  body.  *1  he  book  therefoie  ia  a 
fubdance,  becaufe  conceivable  by  itfelf ;  the  colour  is  an 
attribute  or  quality^  becaufe  it  cannot  be  conceived  by 
itfelf,  but  neceffarily  leads  to  the  conception  of  fome- 
thing  elfe.  But  if  Spinoza’s  meaning  be,  that  nothing 
is  a  fubftance  but  what  is  conceived  as  exifting  horn 
eternity,  independent  of  every  thing  as  a  caufe,  lus  de¬ 
finition  cannot  be  admitted :  for  every  man  conceives 
that  which  in  himfelf  thinks,  and  wills,  and  is  con- 
feious,  as  a  fubRance  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  has  the 
bell  evidence  poflible  that  he  exitted  not  as  a  confcioiis, 
thinking,  and  aaive  being,  from  eternity. 

His  fourth  axiom  is  thus  expreffed  :  “  EfFcaiis  cog- 
nitio  a  cognitlone  caufie  dependet,  eteandem  involvif,” 
and  his  fifth,  “  Qiisc  nihil  commune  cum  fe  invicem 
habent,  etiam  per  fe  invicem  intelligi  non  polfuat,  live 
conceptus  unius  alterius  conceptiim  non  involvit.’’  The 
former  of  thefe  propofitions,  fo  far  from  being  felf-evi- 
dent,  is  not  even  true  ;  and  the  latter  is  capable  of  two 
fenfes  very  different  from  each  other.  That  every  ef- 
feft  proceeds  from  a  caufe,  is  indeed  an  axiom  ;  but 
furely  we  may  know  the  effea  accurately,  though  w'c 
be  ignorant  of  the  particular  caufe  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  (fee  Philosophy,  n”  36;  and  Physics,  n"  91, 
&c. ) ;  nor  does  the  knowledge  of  the  one  by  any  tneans 
involve  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  If  difterent  tlunp 
have  nothing  in  common,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  them  will  not  give  us  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  other  ;  but  it  will  in  many  cafes  com¬ 
pel  us  to  believe,  that  the  other  exi/li  or  has  exiited. 
A  parcel  of  gunpowder  lying  at  reft  lias  nothing  m 
common  with  the'  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  when 
we  know  that  a  ball  has  been  driven  with  velocity 
from  a  cannon,  we  infer  with  certainty  that  there  has 
been  a  parcel  of  powder  at  reft  in  the  chamber  of  that 

It  Is  upon  fuch  ambiguous  dehnitions  and  axioms  as 
thefe  that  Spinoza  has  "raifed  his  pretended  demonftra- 
tions,  that  one  fubftance  cannot  produce  another  ;  that 
every  fubftance  miift  neceifarily  be  infinite  ;  that  no 
.  fubftance  exifts  or  can  be  conceived  belides  God  ;  and 
that  extended  fubftance  or  body  is  one  of  the  iiihnite 
attributes  of  God.  We  (hall  not  wafte  our  own  time 
or  the  reader’s  with  a  formal  conlutatioa  ot  thcle  nn- 
pious  abfurdities.  AVe  trull  they  are  fufficiently  con- 
filled  in  other  articles  of  this  work  (fee  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  Providhncf.,  and  Theology,  Part  1.);  and 
whoever  wlflies  for  a  more  paitlcular  examination  of  the 
author’s  princiiiles,  may  find  it  in  Dr  Clarke’s 
ilration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  Ihe 
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truth,  however,  is,  that  no  man  will  neeu  the  affiftance 
of  that  eminent  inctaphyficlan  to  difcover  the  fallacy  ot 
the  reafonlng  by  which  they  are  attempted  to  be  pro- 
ved,  if  he  afHx  any  vne  precife  meaning  to  the  dehintions 
and  axioms,  and  adhere  to  that  meaning  fteadily  ^tliro 
the  whole  procels  of  the  pretended  demonftratioiis. 

By  way  of  apology  for  this  jargon,  it  has  been  late¬ 
ly  fald,  that  “  Spinoza  takes  the  d  /vljiauce  in  its 


moft  ftmple  and  perfe£l  fenfe;  which  Is  necefTary,  as  he  ^  Spinoza^  ^ 
writes  matliemntically,  and  propofes  a  fiinple  idea  as  the 
foundation  of  his  theory.  What  is  the  proper  fignifi'’  Dialogues 
cation  of  a  fubftance?  Is  it  not  that  which  ftands  concerning 

which  has  the  caufe  of  its  exlftence  within  itfelf  ?  I 
wllh  that  this  fimple  meaning  of  the  word  could  be  uni« 
verfally  admitted  in  philofophy.  Strldly  fpeaking,  no 
worldly  thing  is  a  fubftance  ;  fince  all  mutually  depend 
on  each  other,  and  finally  on  God,  who,  in  this  exalted 
fenfe,  is  the  only  fuljlame.  The  word  modification  founds 
harfh  and  improper,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  exped- 
ed  to  gain  a  place  in  philofophy  ;  but  if  the  fchool  of 
Leibnitz  may  term  matter  the  appearance  of  fuhjlancesy 
why  may  not  Spinoza  be  allowed  a  bolder  term?  World¬ 
ly  fubftances  are  kept  in  union  by  divine  power,  as  it 
was  by  divine  power  that  they  had  exlftence.  They 
reprefent  alfo,  if  you  pleafe,  modified  appearances  of  di¬ 
vine  power ;  each  according  to  the  ftatlon,  the  time, 
and  the  organs,  in  and  with  which  it  appears.  The 
phrafe  ufed  by  Spinoza  is  concife,  and  it  gives  an  unity 
and  fimplicity  to  his  whole  fyftem,  however  ftrange  it 
may  found  in  our  ears,” 

From  this  account  of  Spinozifm,  one  who  had  never 
looked  Into  the  works  of  the  author  would  be  led  to 
fuppofe  that  bis  fyftem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Berke¬ 
ley  ;  which,  denying  the  exlftence  of  material  fubftance, 
attributes  all  our  perceptions  of  what  we  call  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  body  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity  on 
our  minds  (lee  Metaphysics,  Part  11.  Chap.  3.)  But 
Spinoza’s  dodrlne  is  very  different.  According  to  him, 
bodies  are  either  attributes  or  affed:Ions  of  God;  and  as 
he  fays  there  is  but  one  extended  fubftance,  he  affirms 
tliat  fubftance  to  be  Indivifible,  and  employs  a  long 
fcholium'l-  to  prove  that  thofe  are  miftaken  who  fup-f  See  hb 
pofe  it  finite  and  not  ejfential  to  the  Deity.  That  we  do  Prop.  xv. 
not  mifreprefent  his  fentiments,  the  learned  leader  will 
be  convinced  by  the  two  following  definitions,  with 
which  he  introduces  that  part  of  his  ethics  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  origin  ot  mind.  i.  “  Per  corpus  in- 
tellGo  modum,  qui  Dei  effeutiam,  quatenus,  iit  res  ex- 
tenfa  confideratur,  certo  et  determinate  raodo  expn- 
mit.”  2.  “  Ad  efientiam  aliciijus  rei  id  pertinere  dico, 
quo'  dato  res  neceflkrio  ponitur,  et  quo  lublato  les  necel- 
fario  tollitur  ;  vel  id,  fine  quo  res,  et  vice  verfa  quod 
fine  re  ncc  effe  nec  concipi  poteft.”  In  conformity 
with  thefe  definitions,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  God  prop.  ii. 
is  an  extended  as  well  as  a  thinking  fubftance  ;  that 
a  thinking  fubftance  he  is  the  caulc  of  the  idea  ot  a'-*  • 

circle,  and  as  an  extended  fubftance  of  the  circle  itfelt ; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not  fubftances,  but  cer- 
tain  modifications  of  the  divine  attributes;  or,  as  he 
fometimes  expretfes  it,  “  Quod  humanx  mentis  ^uale 
conftitiiit,  eft  idea  rei  lingularis  a£lu  cxillentis.  Hence, 
he  fays,  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  is  a  part  of  the 
iiitelleil  of  the  infinite  God  ;  lo  that  when  we  fpcak  oi 


the  human  mind  perceiving  this  or  that,  we  can  only 
mean  that  God,  noc  as  he  is  infinite,  but  as  he  appears 
in  the  human  mind  or  conftitutes  its  effence,  has  this  or 
that  idea  ;  and  when  we  fpeak  of  God’s  having  this  or 
that  idea,  we  muft  conceive  of  Him  not  only  as  confli- 
luting  the  human  mind,  but  as,  together  with  it,  having 
the  idea  of  fomething  elfe  (a).  In  another  place  he 
tells  us,  that  the  human  mind  is  nothing  but  the  idea 

which 


.(a)  Hinc  fequitur^  mentem  luimaiuim  partem  effe  infiniti  intelledus  Dei  ;  ac  pioinde  cum 
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8p}n««8,  which  God  has  of  the  human  body  as  adually  cxiftlngj 
that  tlus  Uea  oF  the  body,  and  the  My  itfelf,  are  one 
and  the  fame  thing  ;  and  that  thinking  and  extended 
fubftances  are  in  reality  but  one  and  the  fame  fubdance, 
which  is  fometimes  comprehended  under  one  attribute 
•  Prop,  vii.of  the  £)eity,  and  fometimes  under  another*. 

impious  jargon  be  not  Atheifm,  or  as  it  has 
been  fometimes  called  Pantheifm,  we  know  not  what  it 
IS  (fee  Pantheism).  According  to  Spinoza,  there  is 
but  one  fubdance,  which  is  extended,  infinite,  and  in- 
divifible.  That  fubdance  indeed  he  calls  God  ;  but  he 
labours  to  prove  that  it  is  corporeal  ;  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  mind  and  matter  ;  that  both  are  at¬ 
tributes  ot  the  Deity  varioufly  confidered;  that  the  hu¬ 
man  foul  is  a  part  of  the  intelledl  of  God  ;  that  the 
fame  foul  is  nothing  but  the  idea  ©f  the  human  body  ; 
that  this  idea  of  the  body,  and  the  body  itfelf,  are  one 
and  the  fame  thing  ;  that  God  could  not  exid,  or  be 
conceived,  were  the  vifible  univerfe  annihilated ;  and 
therefore  that  the  vifible  univerfe  is  either  the  one  fub¬ 
dance,  or  at  lead  an  effential  attribute  or  modification 
of  that  fubdance.  He  fometimes  indeed  fpeaks  of  the 
power  of  this  fubdance;  but  when  he  comes  to  explain 
himfelf,  we  find  that  by  power  he  means  nothing  but 
^  blind  necedity  J  ;  and  though  he  frequently  talks  of 
xxiii.  Part  the  wifdom  of  God,  he  Teems  to  make  ufe  of  the  word 
without  meaning.  This  we  think  evident  from  the 
long  appendix  to  his  36tli  propofition ;  in  which  he 
labours  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  final  caufes  is  an  idle 
figment  of  the  imagination,  fmee,  according  to  him, 
nothing  but  the  prejudices  of  education  could  have  led 
men  to  fancy  that  there  is  any  real  didindlion  between 
good  and  e*uily  merit  and  demer  it^  praife  and  reproachy  or^ 
der  and  confufton  ;  that  eyes  w^ere  given  them  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  fee  ;  teeth  for  the  purpofe  of  chew¬ 
ing  their  food ;  herbs  and  animals  for  the  matter  of  that 
food  ;  that  the  fun  was  formed  to  give  light y  or  the  ocean 
to  nouridi  fjhes.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  impodiblc  to  dif- 
cover  wifdom  in  the  operations  of  his  one  fuhjlance;  fince, 
in  common  apprehenfion,  it  is  the  very  charaderidic  of 
folly  to  ad  without  any  end  in  view. 

Such  are  the  reveries  of  that  writer,  whofc  works  a 
German  philofopher  of  fome  name  has  lately  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  public,  as  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
mind  more  jud  and  fublime  conceptions  of  God  than 
are  to  be  found  in  mod  other  fydems.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  has  had  its  effed:.  A  literary  journalift  of  our 
own,  reviewing  the  volume  In  which  it  is  given,  feels  a 
peculiar  fatisfadion  from  the  difeovery  that  Spinoza, 
inficad  of  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
religion,  w^as  indeed  theii  warmed  friend ;  and  pioudy 
hopes  that  we  fhall  become  more  cautious  not  to  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  deceived  by  empty  names,  which  thofe 
who  cannot  reafon  (Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Dr  Clarke 
perhaps)  give  to  thofe  who  can  (Hobbes,  we  fuppofe, 
and  Spinoza).  But  though  we  have  the  honour  to 
think  on  this  quedion  with  our  illudrious  countrymen, 
we  have  no  defire  to  depid  Spinoza  as  a  reprobate^  which 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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the  critic  fays  hag  often  been  done  by  ignorance  and  Spfn<523 
enthuliafin.  We  admit  that  his  condud'ln  adive  life  )l 
was  irreproachable  ;  and  for  his  fpeculative  opinions,  he 
mud  dand  or  fall  to  his  own  Mader.  His  Ethics  ap- 
pear  to  us  indeed  a  fydem  fhockingly  impious  ;  and  in 
the  trad  intitled  Politica,  and  right  con- 
founded  as  in  the  former  volume  ;  but  in  the  treatife 
De  IntellectOs  Emendatione,  are  fcattered  many 
precepts  of  pradical  wifdom,  as  well  as  fome  judicious 
rules  for  condudiiig  philofophical  invedigation ;  and  we 
only  regret,  that  the  reader  mud  wade  to  them  through 
pages  ot  fatalifm,  fcepticifm,  and  palpable  contradic¬ 
tions.  PI  is  ^  Compendium  Grammatices  L  ingua  Hebraa^ 
though  left  imperfed,  appears  to  have  fo  much  merit, 
that  it  is  to  be  wifhed  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention  off 
writing  a  philofophical  grammar  of  that  language,  in¬ 
dead  of  wading  his  time  on  abdriife  fpeculatlons,  wPich, 
though  they  feem  not  to  have  been  injurious  to  his  own 
virtue,  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  promote  the  vir- 
tiie  of  others,  or  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human  happi- 
nefs. 

^  SPIRAEA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  icofandria^  and  to  the  order  of  penta* 
gynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fydem  arranged  under  the 
26th  order,  Pomaces.  The  calyx  is  qiiinquefid  ;  there 
are  five  petals;  and  the  capiule  is  polyipennoiis.  There 
are  18  fpecies  ;  of  which  two  only  are  Britifh,  the  fili- 
pendula  and  ulinaria.  1 .  Phe  Jilipendulay  dropwort,  hai 
pinnated  leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  ferrated  ;  the  dalk  is 
herbaceous,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  terminated 
with  a  loole  umbel  of  white  dowers,  often  tinged  with 
red.  The  petals  are  generally  fix,  and  the  fegments  of 
the  calyx  are  lefiexed :  the  damina  are  30  or  more; 
the  germina  upwards.  It  grows  in  mountainous 
padurcs.  2.  The  ulmariay  meadow- fweet.  The  leaves 
have  only  two  or  three  pair  of  pinnte,  with  a  few  fmal- 
ler  ones  intermixed  ;  the  extreme  one  being  laraer  than 
the  red,  and  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  calyx  is 
reddifh  ;  the  petals  white,  and  the  number  of  capfules 
from  fix  to  ten  twided  in  a  fpiral.  The  tuberous  pea, 
like  roots  of  the  filipendula  dried  and  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  have  been  ufed  indead  of  bread  in  times  of  Ibar- 
city.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  thefe  roots.  Covvs,  goats, 
fheep,  and  fwine,  eat  the  plant ;  but  horfes  refufe  it. 

I  he  flowers  of  the  ulmarla  have  a  fragrant  feent,  which 
rifes  in  didillation.  The  whole  plant  indeed  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fragrant,  fo  that  the  common  people  of  Sweden 
drew  their  floors  with  it  on  holidays.  It  has  alfo  an 
adringent  quality,  and  has  been  found  ufeful  in  dyfen- 
teries,  ruptures,  and  in  tanning  of  leather. 

^  SPIRAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of  the  circular 
kind,  which  in  its  progrels  recedes  from  its  centre. 

SPIRE,  in  architedure,  was  ufed  by  the  ancient* 
for  the  bafe  of  a  column,  and  fometimes  for  the  adragal 
or  tore ;  but  among  the  moderns  it  denotes  a  deeplc 
that  continually  diminidies  as  it  afeends,  whether  coni¬ 
cally  or  pyramidally. 

SPIRIT,  ill  metaphyfics,  an  incorporeal  being  or 


4T 


intelligence ; 


humanam  hoc  vel  lUud  percipere,  nihil  aliud  dicimus  quam  quod  Deus,  non  quatenus  Inlinitus  eft,  fed  quateaus 
per  naturam  humsnae  mentis  txplicatur,  five  quatenus  humanas  mentis  eflentiam  conftituit,  hanc  vel  illam  habet 
ideam  :  et  cum  dicimus  Deum  hanc  vel  illam  ideam  habere,  non  tantum,  quatenus  naturam  humanse  mentis  con- 
itituit;  led  quatenus  fimul  cum  mente  humana  alterius  rei  etiam  habet  ideam.  Coro/*  prop,  xl.  part  2. 


spirit 

II 

Spirituous 

Liquors. 
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I’ntelUfrence  ;  in  wliich  fenfe  God  is  faid  to  be  a  fpirlt,  portion  of  tbc  diminution  of  its  denfity. 


’as'are  angek  and  the  human  foul.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  lit. 

Spirit,  in  chemiftry  and  pharma^,  a  name  applied 
to  every  volatile  liquid  which  is  not  infipid  like  phlegm 
or  water ;  and  hence  the  diilindllon  into  acid,  alkaline, 
and  vinous  fpirlts.  See  pHAR.MACY-/«6/fiv. 

Spirit  cf  Wine,  Sec  CHEMisTRY-/Wf;^,  Distil* 

LATIOS,  and  PHARMACY'/nr7^:>c. 

SPIRITS,  or  Animal  Spirits.  See  Anatomy, 
Part  V.  136,  and  Physiology,  n"*  185. 

SPIRITUAL,  in  general,  fometliing  belonging  to 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fpirlt.  See  Spirit. 

SPIRITUOUS  LioyoRS  have  in  all  nations  been 
confidered  as  a  proper  fubjed  of  heavy  taxation  for  the 
fupport  of  the  Hate.  This  has  naturally  occafioned  a 
nice  examination  of  their  ftrength.  It  having  been  at 
laH  found  that  this  was  intimately  conneded  with  the 
fpeclfic  gravity,  this  has  been  examined  with  the  moft 
fcrupulohs  attention  to  every  circumflance  which  could 
affed  it,  fo  that  the  duties  might  be  exadly  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  quantity  of  fpirlt  in  any  ftrong  liquor,  inde¬ 
pendent  on  every  other  ciicumilance  of  flavour  or  talle, 

.1  iLr*  nr\  1  rt"  n t"  1 51  TV  fr^n n 
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foon  found  by  thofe  who  were  appointed  guardians  of 
the  revenue  that  this  conclufion  was  erroneous,  and  \ 
that  a  mixture  which  appealed  by  this  rule  to  contain 
35  gallons  of  alcohol,  did  really  contain  354-.  This  they 
found  by  adlually  making  fuch  a  mixture  :  1 8  gallons 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  18  of  water  produced  only  35 
gallons  of  fpirits.  The  revenue  ofiicers,  finding  that 
this  condenfation  was  moft  remarkable  in  mixtures  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  the  ftrongeft  fpirits  which  could 
then  be  procured,  determined  to  levy  the  duties  by  this 
mixture  ;  becaufe,  whether  the  fpirituous  liquor  was 
ftronger  or  weaker  than  this,  it  would  appear,  by  its. 
fpcciflc  gravity,  rather  ftronger  than  it  really  was.  This 
fagaciouo  obfervation,  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  compo- 
fition,  which  could  at  all  times  be  made  for  comparlfon, 
feem  to  be  the  reafons  for  our  cxcife  offices  leledling 
this  mode  of  eftimating  the  ftrength  and  levying  the 
duties.  A  mixture  of  nearly  equal  mcafures  of  water 
and  alcohol  is  called  proof  spirit,  and  pays  a  certain 
duty  per  gallon;  and  the  ftrength  of  a  fpirituous  liquor 
is  eftimated  by  the  gallons,  not  of  alcohol,  but  of  proof' 
fpirit  which  the  cafle  contains.  But  becaufe  it  might 


pendent  on  every  omer  cncumudUGc  ui  iicivwui  ui  ... - -  ^  -  r  y  . 

or  other  valued  quality.  i  he  chemift  at  laft  found  he  difficult  to  procure  at  all  times  tbs  proof  fpirit  for 
,  ,  r  r  _ i: _  .*«  romnnrifon.  fiich  a  mixturc  was  made  bv  order  of  the 


\Jl  WUIXWA  -  - 

that  the  bafis  of  all  ftrong  liquors  is  the  fame,  produced 
by  the  vinous  fermentation  of  pure  faccharine  matter 
diflblved  in.  water.  He  alfo  found,  that  whether  this 
vegetable  fait  be  taken  as  it  is  fpontaneoufly  formed  in 
the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits,  or  as  it  may  be  formed 
or  extricated  from,  farinaceous  fruits  and  roots  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  it  produces  the 
fame  ardent  fpirit,  which  has  always  the  fame  denfity 
in  every  mixture  with  water.  The  minute  portions  of 
aromatic  oils,  which  are  in  fome  degree  infeparable  from 


eomparifon,  fuch  a  mixture  was  made  by  order  of  the 
board  of  excife  :  and  it  was  fojLind,  that  when  fix  gallons 
of  it  was  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water,  a  wine 
Ion  of  the  mixUire  weighed  7  pounds  1 3  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois.  The  board  therefore  declared,  that  the  fpirituous 
liquor  of  which  the  gallon  weighed  7  pounds  1 3  ounces 
fliould  be  reckoned  1  to  6  or  1  in  7  under  proof.  This 
is  but  an  aukward  and  complex  formula ;  it  was  in 
order  to  fuit  mattejs  to  a  mode  of  examination  which 
had  by  time  obtained  the  fandion  of  the  board.  My 


aromatic  oils,  wtiicn  are  in  lome  oegrcc  iiiicpaiaux^  *  I  - - - -  -nr,  •  ,  ,  1 

It  and  2-ive  it  a  different  flavour  according  to  the  fub-  Clarke,  an  ingenious  artift  of  that  time,  had  made  a 
P  ...  •  inpnrnnarahlv  more  exact  than  anv  other* 


ftance  from  which  it  was  obtained,  are  not^found  to 
have  any  feniible  effed  oh  its  denfity  or  fpecific  gravity. 
This  feeins  very  completely  eftablifhed  in  conlequencc 
of  the  unwearied  attempts  of  the  inaniifadurers  to  leffen 
the  duties  payable  on  their  goods  by  mixtures  of  other 
fubftances,  which  would  increafe  their  denfity  without 
making  them  lefs  palatable.  The  vigilance  of  the  re¬ 
venue  officers  was  no  lefs  employed  to  deted  every  fuch 
contrivance.  In  fhort,  it  is  now  an  acknowledged  point, 
that  the  fnecific  gravity  is  an  accurate  teft  of  the 

ftrength.  . 

But  though  this  is  true  in  general,  wc  cannot  derive 
much  benefit  from  it,  unlefs  we  know  the  preeife  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  ftrength  and  the  denfity  ot  a  fpiritu¬ 
ous  liquor.*  Do  they"  increafe  pari  pajfu,  or  by  what 
law  are  they  conneded  ?  It  was  natural  to  exped  that 
equal  additions  of  ardent  fpirits  or  alcohol  to.  a  given 
quantity  of  water  would  produce  equal  diminutions  of 
denfity.  Areometers  were  accordingly  made  on  this 
principle  above  zoo  years  ago,  as  may  be  feen  irv  the 
v/orks  of  Gafpar  Schottus,  Sturmius,  Agricola,  and 
otlier  old  authors.  But  when  mathematical' phyfics  be- 
came  more  generally  known,  this  was  eafily  difeovered 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  it  was  fhown  (we  think  firft  by 
Mr  Boyle)  that  equal'  additions  to  the  fpecific  gravity 
tvould  be  produced'  by  fucceffively  taking  out  of  any 

nr  1  _ _ r. _ it.  With, 


hydrometer  incomparably  more  exad  than  any  other, 
and  conftruded  on  mathematical  principles,  fit  for  com¬ 
putation.  This  had  a  fet  of  weights  cGrrefpondiiig  to 
the  additions  oi:  water  or  proof  fpirit,  and  the  mixture 
1  to  6  or  1  in  7  was  the  only  one  which  weighed  an 
exadl  number  oF  ounces  per  gallon  without  a  fra£iion. 

Thus  Hands  the  excife  law;  and  Clarke’s  hydrometer 
is  ftill  the  iiiftrument  of  authority,  although  others  have 
been  lincc  conftruded  by  Dicas,  Quin,  and  otlieis, 
which  are  much  more  ingenious  and  convenient.  The 
mathematician  who  examines  Dicas’s  hydrometer,  with 
its  Aiding  fcale,  by  which  it  is  adjufted  to  the  different 
temperatures,  and  points  out  the  condenfations,  will 
perceive  a  beautiful  and  fagacious  combination  oF  quan¬ 
tities,  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  bring  under 
any  analytical  formula.  Perhaps  Quin’s  may  have  fome 
preference  in  refped  qF  convcniency  ;  hMi  facile  ‘mventis. 
addere.  Mr  Dicas’ s  was  original. 

As  naturalifts  became  more  accuftomed  to  exad  ob* 
fervation  in  every  topic  of  inquiry,  the  condenfotion 
which  obtains  in  the  mixture  of  different  fubftances  be¬ 
came  more  familiarly  known.  This  evidently  affeda 
the  prefent  queftion ;  and  both  the  Cxcife  and  the  diftillers 
are  interefted  in  its  accurate  decifion.  This  occafioned 
an  application  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  a  moft  feru- 
pulous  examination  of  the  ftrength.  of  fpirituous  liquors 
\vas  made  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden  and  Mr  Gilpin,  ot 


veffel  a  certain  meafure  ofialcohol  and  replacing  it  with  was  ^  in 

an  equal  meafure  of  water.  This  was  the  molt  conve-  which  they  have  given  a  very  particular  account  m  the 
uieu^difeovery  for  all  parties,  becaufe  then  the  duties  PHri.osopHicAt.TRAKSACT.oNS  for  i79? 
payable  on  a  caik  of  fpirits  would. be.  in.  the.  exad  pro-* 


We. have. taken. notice  of  this  in  the  article  Specific 
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^pifitnou# 

Liquurs, 


mentioning  fuch  gircumllancea  of  th^  refulta 
,  as  fuite4  our  piirpofes  of  phyfical  difcufilon.  At  pre- 
fent  we  give  the  general  refult  in  the  table  of  fpecific 
gravity,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  fpirituous  liquors, 
affording  the  mod  cxadt  account  of  their  deuiity  in 
every  date  of  dilution  of  alcohol  with  water.  And 
as  the  relation  between  the  proportion  of  ingredients 
and  the  denfity  is  peculiar  to  every  fubftance,  fo  that 
fcarcely  any  inference  can  be  made  from  one  to  another, 
the  reader  will  confider  the  tables  here  given  as  charac- 
teriftic  with  refped  to  alcohol.  In  all  Solutions  of  falts 
we  found  that  the  condenfation  increafes  continually  with 
the  dilution,  whereas  it  is  greateft  when  equal  bulks  of 
water  and  alcohol  are  mixed :  yet  we  do  not  confider 
this  as  an  exception  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  ftrong- 
cft  brine  the  faline  ingredient  bears  but  a  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  water — and  when  we  mix  two  folutions, 
the  condenfation  is  .gi  eateft  when  they  are  nearly  equal 
in  bulk.  But  we  think  ourfelves  entitled  to  infer,  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  dilution  of  a  fubftance  in  a  quantity  of 
w^ter;  but  that  water,  in  a  certain  proportion,  not  very 
diftant  from  what  we  can  produce  by  flow  diftillation, 
10  an  ingredient  of  alcohol,  or  is  one  of  its  component 
parts,  and  not  merely  a  vehicle  or  menftruuin.  We 
therefore  imagine  that  proof  fpirit  contains  nearly  equal 
bulks  of  water  and  aixlent  fpirits. 

The  great  difSculty  in  this  examination  arofe  from 
the  very  difilmilar  expanfions  of  water  and  alcohol  by 
heat.  This  determined  Sir  Charles  Blagden  to  eftimate 
►  the  proportions  of  ingredients  by  weight,  and  made  it 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  a  fcale  of  fpecific  gravity  and 
ftrength  for  every  temperature.  For  it  inuft  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  queftion  (whether  in  commerce  or  philofo* 
phy)  always  is,  How  many  gallons  of  alcohol  and  of 
water,  taken  juft  now  and  mixed  together,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  hundred  gallons  of  the  fpirit  we  are  exami¬ 
ning  The  proportion  of  thefe  two  will  be  different 
according  to  the  temperature  of  both.  As  many  mix¬ 
tures  therefore  muft  have  been  made  in  each  proportion 
as  there  were  temperatures  confidered  ;  but  by  taking 
the  ingredients  by  weight,  and  examining  the  denfity 
of  the  compound  in  one  temperature,  it  is  then  heated 
.and  cooled,  and  its  change  of  denfity  obferved.  Calcu¬ 
lation  then  can  tell  us  the  change  in  the  proportion  of 
the  bulks  or  numbers  of  gallons  in  the  mixture,  by 
means  of  a  previous  table  fhowing  the  expanfions  of 
water  and  of  alcohol. 

alcohol  felecled  for  this  examination  had  the 
fpecific  gravity  0,825.  is  not  the  pureft  that  can 

be  procured;  fome  was  produced  of  0,816,  of  0,814, 
aud  0,813,  obtained  from  rum,  from  brandy,  and 
from  malt  fpirit.  We  are  informed  that  Dr  Black  has 
obtained  It  of  the  fj>ecific  gravity  0,8  by  digefting  al¬ 
cohol  with  fixed  ammoniac  (muriatic  acid  united  with 
lime)  made  very  diy.  It  dephlegmates  alcohol  very 
powerfully  without  decompofing  it,  which  always  hap¬ 
pens  when  we  ufe  caiiftic  alkali.  Alcohol  of  0,8^5  was 
cliofen  becaufe  expreffed  by  a  number  of  eafy  manage¬ 
ment  in  computation. 

X  The  examination  commenced  by  afeertaining  the  ex- 
^anfions  of  water  and  alcohol.  The  temperature  60® 
of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  was  fele<fled  for  the  general  tem¬ 
perature  of  comparifon,  being  eafily  attainable  even  in 
vcold  weather,  and  allowing  the  examinator  to  operate 
eafe.  The  firft  and  laft  copartments  of  the  tables 
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contain  the  weights  and  fpeqific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  Spirltuoa* 
water  for  every  fifth  degree  of  heat  from  30^  to  ico®.  liquors. 
From  thefe  wc  have  conftruaed  the  two  folloWin'T  little 
tables  of  expanfion.  The  bulk  of  1000  ounces,  pounds, 
or  other  weight  of  water  and  of  alcohol  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  60^,  occupies  the  bulks  expreffed  in  the  tables  for 
eve;-y  other  temperature.  Water  could  not  be  eafily  or 
ufefully  examined  when  of  the  temperature  3c®,  becaufe 
It  is  with  great  difficulty  kept  fluid  in  chat  temperature. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  it  can  be  fo  kept,  it 
expands  inftead  of  contrading  ;  while  cooling  down 
from  35°  or  thereabouts,  and  as  it  approaches  to  32% 
it  expands  rapidly.  We  obferve  the  fame  thing  in  the 
cryliallizatlon  of  Glauber  fait,  martial  vitriol,  and  fomc 
Qthers,  which  contain  much  water  in  their  cryftals.  We 
obferve,  on  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  contradion 
in  the  zeolite  juft  before  its  beginning  to  fwcll  intc 
bubbles  by  a  red  heat. 


Heat 


30" 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 


Bulk  of  lcc>,eoo  ounces. 


Of  Wat  er. 


99910 
99906 
99914 
V 99932 
99962 

lOOOOO 

100050 
100106 
1 00 1 70 
I0024I 
100320 
I 00404 
1 00500 
100608 


DifF. 


4 

+  8 

18 

30 

38 

50 

56 

64 

71 

79 

84 

96 

108 


of  Alcohol. 


II9195 

II9514 


119839 


120372 
120514 
120868 
121212 
121565 
I21919 
122279 
122645 
3  230 1  7 

^23393 

123773 

124157 


.Diff. 


3*9 

325 

332 

342 

348 

350 

353 

354 
360 
366 
372 
37^5 
380 

384* 


This  being  premifed,  the  examination  was  conduded 
in  the  following  manner.  It  was  determined  to  mix 
1 00  parts  by  weight  of  pure  alcohol  with  five,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty,  parts  of  diftilled  water,  till  they  were 
compounded  in  equal  quantities,  and  then  to  mix  100 
parts  of  diftilled  water  with  9.5,90,85,  8c,  3cc.  parts 
of  alcohol,  till  they  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1 00 
to  5.  Thus  a  feries  of  mixtures  would  be  obtained,  ex¬ 
tending  from  pure  alcohol  to  pure  water.  This  feries 
would  be  fuch,  that  the  examinations  would  be  moft 
frequent  in  the  cafes  moll  ufual  in  the  commerce  of, 
ftroiig  liquors.  A  fet  of  phials,  fitted  with  ground 
ftoppers,  w^ere  provided,  of  fizes  fit  to  Iidld  the  intended 
mixtures.  Thefe  mixtures  were  made  by  fufpending 
the  phial  to  the  arm  of  a  very  nice  balance,  in  the  op- 
pofite  fcale  of  which  (befides  the  counterpolfe  of  the 
phial)  there  was  placed  the  weight  100.  Spirit  was 
then  poured  into  the  phial  till  it  exadly  balanced  the 
weight  3  00.  The  weight  for  the  water  to  be  added 
was  then  put  into  the  oppofite  fcale,  ^nd  water  was 
poured  into  the  phial  by  means  of  a  flender  glafs  funnel, 
by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  phial  frequently- 
agitated  to  promote  the  mixture.  When  the  addition^ 
weight  was  exadly  balanced,  the  phial  was  taken  off,  its 
ftopper  put  in,  and  leather  tied  over  it,  and  it  was  fet  by, 
fi^r  at  leaft  a  month,  that  the  mixture  and  the  whole 
4  'I'  2  procefs 
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Sp5ntiioiis  pi’ocefs  of  condenfation  might  be  completed.  Phefame 
^ Liquors.^  method  was  followed  in  the  mixtures  where  the  water 
*  ^was  predominant. 

When  the  ingredients  of  thefc  mixtures  were  judged 
to  have  completely  incorporated,  their  fpecific  gravity 
was  examined  by  weighing  with  the  moil  fcrupulous  pre- 
cifion  the  contents  of  a  vefiel  which  held  2925  troy 
grains  of  water,  of  the  temperature  60®.  The  balance 
was  fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  that  the  50th  part  of  a  grain 
greatly  deranged  its  pofition  when  loaded  with  the 
fcales  and  their  contents.  It  was  conftruaed  by  Mr 
Ramfden,  and  fome  account  of  its  exquifite  fenfibility 
may  be  feen  in  the  Journal  de  Phyjtque^  vol.  xxxiii. 
This  quantity  of  materials  was  therefore  thought  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  for  afeertaining  the  denfity  of  the  li¬ 
quor,  It  is  ncedlefs  to  detail  the  precautions  which 
were  taken  for  having  the  contents  of  the  weighing 
bottle  brought  to  the  precife  temperature  proper  for 
the  experiment.  They  were  fpeh  as  every  perfon  con- 
verfant  with  fuch  things  is  accuftomed  to  take — The 
bottle  had  a  flender  neck,  and  being  put  on  a  lathe, 
a  mark  was  made  round  it  with  a  diamond.  The  bot¬ 
tle  was  filled  till  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  furface  of 
tlie  fluid  was  in  the  plane  of  this  mark  ;  andf  to  judge 
of  the  accuracy  attainable  in  filling  the  bottle,  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  feveral  times  repeated  and  the  contents  weigh¬ 
ed,  without  the  difference  of  -j^sth  of  a  grain  in  2925. 
The  only  fource  of  error  which  was  to  be  guarded 
againft  was  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  infide  of  the 
bottle,  or  moifture  condenfing  (in  the  experiments  with 
low  ternperatures)  on  the  out  fide.  Both  of  thefe  were 
attended  to  as  much  as  poffible. 

This  method  of  determining  the  fpecific  gravity  was 
preferred  to  the  ufual  method,  obferving  the  weight  loft 
by  a  lump  of  glafs  when  fufpended  in  water ;  for  Mr 
Gilpin  had  been  enabled,  by  means  of  this  nice  ba¬ 
lance,  to  difeover,  even  in  pure  v/ater  and  in  alcohol, 
a,  want  of  perfed  fluidity.  Something  like  vifeidity 


rendered  the  motion  of  a  lump  of  glafs  through  the  Spirituou!  ! 
liquor  fenfibly  fluggifh,  fo  that  when  th^  balance  was  | 

brought  to  a  level,  there  was  not  a  perfed  equilibrium  [ 

of  weights:  (See  what  we  have  faid  of  this  matter 
in  Specific  Gravity).  Mr  Gilpin  alfo  tried  the 
ingenious  inftrument  propofed  for  fuch  experiments 
by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  deferibed  by  him  in  a  pamphlet 
on  this  very  fiibjed  ;  and  he  found  the  anomalies 
of  experiment  much  greater  than  in  this  method  by 
weighing. — Indeed  the  regular  progreflion  of  weights 
to  be  feen  in  the  annexed  tables  is  an  unqueftionable 
proof  of  the  fufficiency  of  the  method  ;  and  it  has  the 
evident  advantage  of  all  other  methods  in  point  of  fim- 
plicity  and  pradicability  without  any  uncommon  ap- 
paratus.  Any  perfon  poffeHed  of  a  good  ordinary  ba¬ 
lance  and  a  fel  of  exad  weights  may  examine  all  quef- 
tions  of  this  kind,  by  weighing  pure  water  and  the  li¬ 
quor  which  he  may  have  occafion  to  examine  in  a  com¬ 
mon  6  or  8  ounce  phial.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  (in  preference  to  all  hydrometers)  to  the  board 
of  excife  to  provide  this  Ample  apparatus  in  every  prin¬ 
cipal  office. 

Every  experiment  was  made  at  leaft  three  times ;  and- 
the  mean  refult^( which  never  differed  one  grain  from  the 
extreme)  was  taken. 

From  thefe  experiments  tKe  annexed  tables  weie 
conftruded.  The  firft  is  the  fimple  abftrad  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  containing  the  weights  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  of  every  mixture.  The  fecond  contains  the 
fpecific  gravities  deduced  from  them. 

We  have  faid  that  the  experiments  appear  furprifing- 
ly  accurate.  This  we  fay  on  the  authority  of  the  re¬ 
gular  progreflion  of  the  fpecific  gravity  in  any  of  the 
horizontal  rows.  In  the  feries,  for  inftance,  for  the 
temperature  6o«,  the  greateft  anomaly  is  in  the  mixture 
of  50  parts  of  fpirit  with  lOO  of  water.  'I’he  fpecific  \ 

gravity  is  95804?  wanting  3  or  4  of  the  regular  pro*  , 

greflion.  This  does  not  amount  to  i  in  i BtDoo.  | 
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TABLE  I. — Weights  at  the  different  Degrees  of  Temperature. 


deg. 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 


Heat 


The  pure 
Spirit. 


Heat 


deg. 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

^^5 

90 

95 

100 


3ieat 


Grains. 

2487,35 

2480,87 

2474,30 

2467,62 

2460,75 

2453,80 

2447,00 

2440,  I  2 
H33^23 

2426,23 

2419,02 

2411,92 

2404,90 

2397,68 

2390,60 


lOograins 
of  fpirit  to 
5  grains 
of  wa  er 

Grains. 

2519,92 

25'3.43 

2506,75 

500,14 

2493.33 

2486,37 

2479,56 

2472.7? 

2465,88 

2458,78 

2451,67 

2444.63 

2437.62 

2430.33 

2423,22 


1 00  grain  > 
f fpiric  to 
70  grains 
of  wate-. 


of  fpiri*  to 
toograitii 
of  water 


deg. 

30 

35 

40 

45 

5^ 

5S 

,60 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

PO 


Grains. 

2744,2c 

2738.13 

2732.24 

2726,09 

2719.93 

2713,60 

2707.40 

2701,05 

2694.76 

2688. 14 

2681.50 
2674.95 
2668,29 

2661.5 1 

2654.76 


60 grain 3  55  grain 


CO  grail!?, 
)t  fjiirit  to 
75  grain?  ^ 
)f  water. 


Grains. 

2747.74 

2741,86 

2729.64 

2723,51 

2717.30 

2710,96 

2704.64 
698,07 

2691,50 

2684.98 
2678,49 

67  1,82 

2664.99 


[lOo  grains  100  grain? 
iff}  irit  to  of  fpirit  to 
10  grains 


of  water. 


Grains 

2548,42 

2541,84 

2535.4 

2528,75 

2521,96^ 

25i5»03 

2508,27 

250i>53 

2494,56 

2487,62 

2480,45 

2473^33 

2466,32 

2459^13 
2452^  1 3 


cograi.ns 
if  fpirit  t( 
!io  grain ' 
of  water 


I  ^  gtains 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2573,80 

2567.26 

2560.74 
2554,09 

2547.47 

2540,60 

2533.83 

2526.99 
2520,03 
2513.08 
2506,08 
2499,01 

2491.99 

2484.74 
2477.64 


00  grains  1  Oo grains  100 grainsjico  grains 
of  fpirit  to  of  fpirit  tool  fpirit  to  of  fpirit  to 


20  grains 
of  water. 


2,5  erains 
of  water. 


Grains,  j  Grains. 


30  grains 
of  water. 


Grains. 


35grain.s 
of  wa'er 


Grains. 

2653.73 


2596,66126 1  7,302636,23 

259o,i6‘26io,87'2629,92’2647,47 

2583, 66|26o4,5o|2623, 56*2641, 08' 
2577»io,2597^9V^^7>o3  2634,64 
2570,422591,38  2610,542628,21 
25*^3j^42584,65[2  6o3,8o  262 1 ,5c 
255^»9o,2577,95j2597,22  26i5,03 


■  ]  7  r — j — - ^ - -  If  ■ 

grains! 

of  mint  to  of  fuirit  toof  fnin's  . 


100  grains 
of  fpirit  to  of  fpTrit  to  of  fpirit  to 

40gralns 
of  Winter. 


Grains. 


2550.22.2571.242590,55 
2543.32,2564,4712583,88 


Grains. 

2852,03 

2847,45 

2842,6*2 

2837.64 
2832,76 

2827.68 

2822.65 
2817,49 
2812,16 
2806,75 
2801,25 

2795.69 
2790,1^ 


if  fpirit 
oograin? 
of  wi-er. 


Graius. 

2762,72 

2756,9 

2750.96 

2744.82 

2738.74 

2732.64 

2726.52 
2720,25 

2713.87 

2707.49 

2700.94 

2694.53 
2687,99 
268  1,34 
2674,62 

io  grains 
if  fpirit  tc 
too  grain? 
pf  vva  e  . 


Grains 

2859.7 

2855.32 

1850,88 

2846,16 

2841,52 

2836,69 

2831.90 

2826.90 
2821,78 


2784.36 


Gr-a’n'*'. 

2867,12 

2863,16 

2859,06 

2854,67 

2850,29 

2845,72 

2841,1c 

2836,3c 

2831,61 


100  grains 
of  fpiric  t( 
S5  grains 
01  wat.e  , 

Grains 

2771.08 

2765.32 

759.50 

2753.36 

2747.27 

2741.24 

2735.17 

2728,98 

2722.75 
2716,3? 

2709.76 

2703.33 

2696,91 

2690,33; 

2683,63 


2536.392557.612576,93 
25  29.2412550,50  2569,86 
2522„29p543, 542563,01 
2515.282536,632556, 
3508, 10  2529,46  2549, 1 3 
2500,91  2522,302541,92 


lOo  grail  8  roo grains 


f  fpirit  to 
90  grains 
f  water. 


;)f  fpiiit  to 
of  water. 


Grains.  Grains. 

2778.992786,36 

2773.222780,59 


100  grain.s 
•f  fpirit  to 
100  grains 


2608,37 

2601,67 

2594.8 

2587.93 

2580.93 
2574.02 
2567.03 

2559,96 


2617,962633,32 
>61  1,19  2626,55 
2604,292619,72 


>5  grains 
►  of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 


if  water,  of  water. 


2767.48 

2761,42 

2755.37 

2749.27 

2743.28 
2737.09 


2774.90 

1768,85 

2762,95 


Grains, 

2793.22 

2787.54 

2781,84 

2775.94 

2770,14 


2756,8312764,09 
2750.932758,17 
-  2744,862752,21 
730,942738,732746,06 
2724,642732,392739,89 

27iS,i2j2726,o6:2733,53 

2711,86.2719,7412727,25 


45  grains 
of  fpiric  to 
o  grains 
of  water. 


2705»37|27I3’32 
^2698,86  2706,88 
2692,252700,33 


40 grains  35  grains 
;f  fpirit  toof  fpirit  to 
loograins'roo  grai 


2721,01 

2714,61 

2708,04 


i  water,  of  water,  of  w'ater. 


Grains.  Grains.  Grams 

2874.4312881,342887,77 


2870,87  2878,2 1 


2  8i6,63f2  826,56 
281 1,231282.1,38 
28o5,85:'28i6,32 
.2800, 4  0^2  8  m, 05 


279^,9112805,79 


2867,08 

2863,04 

2858.96 

2854.75 

850,50 

2845.97 
2841,42 
2836,80 

:83i.9j 

2827,12 

2822,15 

2Si7,o8| 


2874,81 

2871,22^ 


2885,06 


30  grains 
if  fp.ir it  tc 
100  grains 


Grans.  Grains.  Grains. 

2  894.2  2  2900, 85  2908, 2 1 
2892,072899,311907,45 
288 2, 30)2889, 7812897, 6 1  2906,39 


Graiis. 

2799.85 

2794.19 
2788,69 
2782,99 

2777.19 
2771.29 
2765,4 

2759.47 

2753.41 

2747.23 

2740,93 

2734,80 

2728,59 

2722.23 
2'’'5.73 


43  grains 
cf  water. 


iC  grains 
of  water. 


Grains.  Grains. 

-669,83  2684,74  2698,5 1 
2663,64'2678,6a2692,43 
2657.2312672,302686,32 
2650,87  2666,o4'2679, 99 


2644.43 

2637,86 

2631,37 

2624,75 


2659.55 

2653,04 

2646,53 

2640,01 


2597,45 

2590,60 

2583.65 

2576,56 


po  grains 
•f  fpirit  to 
1 30  grains 
of  water. 


25  grains 
1  of  fpirit  to 
100  era  ns 
of  water. 


Grains 

2806,61 

2801,14 

2795^70 

2789,99 

2784.30 

2778,54 

2772,7c 

2766.73 
2760,75 

2754.73 

2748,42 

2742.31 
2736,23 
2729,89 

2723.3) 


2613,02 
2606, 16 

2599,24 

2592,14 

8  f  grain 
)f  fjiirit  tf 
I  GO  grain? 
of  water 


2673,64 

2667,14 

2660,62 


2705.14 

2698,94 

2692,77 

2686.54 
2679,98 

2673.55 


2654,04  2667,07  2679, 1512690,3 


2647.52 
2640,81 

2633,99 

2627,39 

2620.52 

-613.57 

2606,5c 

Sograin? 
if  fpirit  tc 
too  grains 
cif  water. 


Grains.  Grains,  Graiis. 

2813,852821,352828,90 
2808,522816,07  2823,68 
2803,17  2810,73  2818,36 
2797.452805,082812,93 
2791,722799,582807,56 
785.962  793.82j28oi,89 


of  fpirit  tojof  fpirit  tu  of  fpTrit  to! 

'60 grains  6^  grains! 
of  water,  of  waterJ 


55  grain 
of  water, 


Grains. 


Grains.  Gram 


27ii,i42722,89'2733,87 


2716,92 
2710,8  I 


2660,63 

2653.99 

2647,12 

2640,60 

2633.74 

2626,94 

2619.75 

7i  grains 
if  fpitit  to 
too  grainy 
if  water. 


2727,87 
2721,83 

2704.572725.62 

2698,422709,48 

2691,832702,98 

2685,5212696,7 


2672,74^2684,02 
2666,06  2677,34 
2659,3612670,69 


2652,78 

2646,00 

2639,25 

2632,17 

70  grains 
of  fpiiit  to 
lOGgrains 
of  w  ater. 


2664,1 

2657.41 

2650,63 

2643,75 

65  grains 
of  fpirit 
1 00  grain: 
of  water. 


Grans.  Grains 

2836.39*2844, 


20  grains 
of  fpirit  t 
00  grains 
of  water 


2  78o,26j2788,25'2796,45 
2774.432782,62)2790,81 
2768,452776,722785,06 
2762,58^2770,932779,26 

2756,432764.872773.33 

2750.2212758,802767,44 
2744.242752,762761,51 
2737.982746,57  2755,34 
2730552740.432749.28 


r5  grains 
if  fpirit  to 
roograin* 
of  water. 


10  grains  5  grains 
of  fpirit  toof  fpirit  t« 
100  grains  100  grain 
of  water,,  of  water. 


2879,22 


2887,3312895,6712904,98 


2867,722875,98  2884,5712893,58  2903,39 
2863, 7512872, 67j28ti|, 6928  >(,i  I  2901,42 
2859.87  2869, 15  2878,72  2888,62  2899,35 
2855.65^2865,45  2875, 49'2885,85  2897,09 
285 1,53  286 1,63.2872,06  2882,90  2894,56 
2847,  i4'2857,7o|2868,49|2879,67  2891,79 
2>)4 2,5612853,38  2864,5412876,22  2888,73  2902,3 1 
2838,0712849,28  2860,86,2872,88  2885,562899,55 
^®33.3^,^844,8i[2856,-8o|2869,i6  2882,252896,58 
12828,46,2840,262852,4712865,15  2878,71  2898,44 

2875,07  2890,04 


|2778,64h89.32:28oo:i5!a8ii,8o|282i:7cy35:3o|2848:t8!;86^^ 


Grains. 

2917,19 

2916,95 

2916.41 

2915.55 

2914.42 
2913,02 

2911.32 

2909.43 

2907.33 

2905,04 


Grains.  Grain-i, 

2928,80,2944,53 
2928,992945,02 
2928,932945,25 
2928,492945,20 
2927.812944,73 
2926,7312943,98 
2925,50(2942,98 
1923,90  2941,69 


2831,36 
2826,31 
2821,00 
2815,71 
2810,23 
2804,85 
2799,38 
2793.80 
2788,00 
2782, 


2776,33 

2770.59 

2764.57 

2758,48 


W'ater. 


2839.2 
2834,40 
2829,28 

2824.1 
2818,80 
2813,6 

2808.3 
2802,88 

2797.2 
2791.5 

2785,8 

2780,1 

2774.25 

2768,43 


2922,24 

2920,17 

917.83 

2915.46 

2912,84 

2910,02 

2906,97 


2940,13 


Grain®. 

2967,14 

2967.45 

2967,40 

2967.05 

2966,34 

2965.39 

2964.11 

2962,66 


2938,332960,97: 

2936.312959.07 

2934.142956,94 

2931.772954.70 

2929,15  2952,08 

z926,28|2949,34 


table: 


S  P  I 


S  P  I 


C  10Z  1 


TABLE  II. — Real  JpedJic  Gravities  at  the  different  Temperattires, 


T 

Heat. 

lio 

le  pure  oi 
rpirit.  5 
0 

0  erains  10 
fplrit  to  ol 
grains  1 
f  water.  0 

0  grains  100  grain f  10 
fpirit  to  of  fpirit  to  oi 
0  grains  115  grains  2 
f  vyater.  jof  water.  0 

0  grains  ic 
fpirit  to  M 
0  grains 
{  water,  c 

)o  grain»“  i( 
fpirit  tc  0 
5  grains  '■ 
)f water,  c 

DO  grains  i< 
f  fpirit  to  0 
10  grains 
)f  water.  ( 

DO  grain?^  k 
f  fpirit  t<  ^ 
grains  i 
)f  water.  ( 

DO  grains  n 
f  fpirit  to  0 
jo  grains  t 
)f  water,  c 

DO  grains-  f' 
f  fpirit  to  0 
IS  grains  ^ 
jf  water.  < 

00  grains  1 
f  fpirit  to  c 
50  grains  . 
Df  water.  < 

00  grains  1 
>f fpirit  tor 
grains  1 
of  w  ater.  1 

00  grains  i 
)f  fpiiit  toe 
&o  grains  ( 
of  water*  ( 

00  gi  ains 
•ffpiritti 
grains 
af  water. 

30  U 

35h 

40 

45 

50 

55 

I  60 
65 
70 

75 

1  80 
85 
90 

95 
pi  00 

83896 

83672 

83445 

83214 

82977 

.82736 

,82500 

,82262 

,82023 

,81780 

,81530 

,81283 

,81039 

,80788 

.80543 

.84995  ■ 

.84769 

,84539 

,84310 

,84076- 

.83834 

.83599 

.83362 

,83:24 

,82878 

,82631 

,82386 

,82142 

,81888 

,81643 

85957  , 
85729  , 
.85507  , 
.85277 
,85042 

,84802 

,84568 

,84334 

,84092 

,83851 

.83603 

,83355 

,83111 

,82860 

,82618 

86825  , 
86587  , 
86361 
.86131 
85902 
■  8  c 

.85430 

,85:93 

,8495: 

,847'iQ 

,84467 

,84221 

,83977 

,83724 

,83478 

87585 

87357 

87:34 

.86907 

,86676 

,86441 

,86208 

,85976 

,85736 

,85493 

,85248 

,85006 

,84762 

,84511 

,84262 

,88282 

,88059 

,87838 

,87613 

,87384 

,87150 

,86918 

,86686 

,86451 

,86212 

,85966 

,85723 

,85483 

,85232 

,84984 

,88921 
,88701 
,8848  * 
>88255 
,88030 
,87796 
,87568 

,87337 

,87105 

,86864 

,86623 

,86380 

>86139 

,85896 

,85646 

,89511  ; 

,89294 

,89073 

,88849 

,88626 

,88393 

,88169 

,87938 

,87705 

,87466 

,87228 

,86984 

,86743 

,86499 

,86254 

,90054 

,89839 

,89617 

,89396 

,89174 

,88945 

,88720 

,88490 

,88254 

,88018 

,87776 

,87302 

,87060 

,86813 

,90558 

,90345 

,90127 

,89909 

,89684 

,89458 

,89232 

,89006 

,88773 

,88538 

,88301 

,88067 

,87827 

,87586 

,87340 

>91023 
,908  1 1 
>90596 
,90380 
,90160 

,89933 

>89707 

,89479 

,89252 

,89018 

,88781 

,88551 

>883*2 

,88069 

,87824 

>91449, 

>91241 

,91026 

,90812 

,90396 

,90367 

,90144 

,89920 

,89695 

,89464 

,89225 

,88998 

,88758 

,88521 

,88271 

,91847 

,91640 

>91428 

,91211 

>9-997 

,90768 

,90549 

>90328 

,90104 

,89872 

>89639 

>89409 

,89173 

,88937 

,88691 

,92217 

,92009 

,91799 

,91584 

*91370 

,91144 

>90927 

>90707 

>90484 

>90252 

>90021 

,89793 

,89558 

,89322 

,89082 

1 

jHeat. 

00  grairs 
of  fpiritto 
70  grains 
of  water. 

100  grains 
;)f  fpiritto 
75  grains 
of  water. 

100  grains 
of  fpint  to 
80  grains 
of  water. 

100  grains 
)f  fpirit  to 
85  grains 
of  water. 

100  grain,“ 
of  fpirit  to 
90  grains 
of  water 

too  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
95  grains 
of  water. 

too  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
f'f  water. 

95  scrams 
if  fpirit  to 
ioo  grains 
of  wattr. 

90  grains 
of  fpirit  t'^ 
100  grains 
of  water. 

85  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grain- 
of  water 

80  grains 
of  fpi  it  t( 
IOO  grains 
of  water. 

75  grains 
of  fpirit  t(. 
roo  gra  ns 
of  Water. 

70grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 

65  grains  * 
of  fpirit  te 
IOO  graini 
of  water, 

1  ^eg- 
30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

1  75 

1  80 

85 

90 

95 

1  100 

.92563 

.92355 

.9215' 

.9:937 

.9:723 

,91502 

,91287 

,91066 

.90847 

.90617 

,90385 

,90:57 

,89925 

,89688 

,89453 

,92889 

,92680 

,92476 

,92264 

,92050 

>91837 

,91622 

,91400 

,91181 

,90952 

,90723 

,90496 

,90270 

,90037 

,89798 

>93^9* 

,92986 

.92783 

,92570 

.92358 

,92145 

.91933 

,917:5 

,91493 

.9:270 

,9:042 

,90818 

,90590 

,90358 

,90:23 

,93474 

,93274 

,93072 

,92859 

,92647 
.92436 
,9 ’-225 
,92010 

,9:793 

,91569 

,9:340 

,9:119 

,90891 

,90662 

,90428 

>93741 

>9354^ 

>93341 

>93*31 

>92919 

>92707 

>92499 

>92283 

,92069 

,9:849 

,91622 

>9*403 

>91*77 

>90949 

,90718 

,9399: 

,93790 

,93592 

,93382 

,93:77 

,92963 

,92758 

,92546 

,92333 

,92111 

,9:891 

,91670 

>91446 

,9*221 

>90992 

w 

>94222 

,94025 

>938^7 

,93621 

>93419 

,93208 

>93002 

>92794 

>92580 

>92364 

>92142 

>9*923 

>91705 

>91481 

>91252 

,94447 

,94249 

,94058 

,93860 

,93658 

,93452 

,93247 

,93040 

,92828 

,92613 

,92393 

,92179 

,9:962 

,91740 

,915:3 

,94675 

,94484 

,94295 

,94096 

,93897 

,93696 

,93493 

,93285 

,93076 

,92865 

,92646 

>92432 

,92220 

,91998 

,91769 

>94920 

>94734 

>94547 

>94348 

,94149 

>93948 

>93749 

>93546 

>93337 

>93*32 

>929*7 

,92700 

>92491 

>92272 

>92047 

,95173 

,94988 

,94802 

,94605 

,94414 

,94213 

,94018 

,93822 

,93616 

,93413 

,93201 

,92989 

,92779 

,92562 

,92346 

,95429 

,95246 

,95060 

,94871 

,94683 

,94486 

,94296 

,94099 

,93898 

,93695 

,93488 

,93282 

,93075 

,92858 

,92646 

,95681 

,95502 

,95328 

,95:43 

,94958 

,94767 

,94579 

,94388 

,94193 

,93989 

,93785 

,93582 

>93381 

>93170 

,92957 

,95944 

.95772 

,95602 

,95423 

,95243 

,95057 

,94876 

,94689 

,94500 

,943°: 

,94:02 

,93902 

,93703 

,93497 

,93293 

jHcat 

60  grait'i 
of  fpiricD 
.  100  gram 
of  water 

5  55  grains 
0  of  fpirit  t< 
8  100  grain 
.  of  water 

;  50  grains 
a  of  fpirit  t( 
I  oO  grain 
.  of  water, 

45  grain 
0  oi  fpirit  V 
8  lOO  grain 
.  of  water 

8  40  grain 
0  of  fpirit  t 
^  ICO  grain 
.  of  water 

s  35  grain 
0  of  fpirit  t 
IS  too  grail 
.  of  water 

s  30graiii! 
;o  fpirit  t 
IS  too  grain 
■.  of  water 

s  25  grains 
0  of  fpirit  t< 
IS  100  grain 
.  of  water. 

I  20  grain!- 
3  of  fpirit  t« 
too  grail 
,  of  water. 

15  grains 
D  of  fpirit  ti 
1  0  grain 
of  water. 

;  10  grains 
D  of  fpirit  U 
^  fco  grain 
.  of  water 

»  5  grains 
r)  of  fpirit  tc 
s  100  grain 
.  of  water. 

?  Water. 

1  deg. 

3C 

1 

4c 

4i 

5c 

1 

1 

7^ 

8( 

1 

J 

1  IOC 

)  ,96209 

’  ,9604^ 

>  >95^7i 
;  >9570' 

>  >9553^ 
1  >9535: 

)  ,9518] 
i  ,9500c 
D  ,9481^ 

3  »9443 

>  >9423^ 

D  ,9404: 

>  ,9383! 

5j,9363< 

I  ,96470 
!  .963:5 
)  .9615s 
;  ,95993 

I-  ,9583: 
.  ,95662 

1  ,95493 
3  ,953:^ 

5  .95 '35 
5  .9495': 
!  ,9476!^ 

5  .9457S 

2  .94385 
?  .94:96 

i  >93995 

1  ,96719 
:  ,96579 

>  ,96434 

I  ,9628c 
,96*26 
i  ,95966 

1  ,95804 
!  ,95635 
)  ,95469 
r  ,95292 
i  ,95111 
)  ,94'932 
,94748 

>  ,94563 
'  ,94368 

1  ,96967 
1  ,96840 
,96706 
1  ,96563 
I  ,96420 
i  ,96272 
.  ,96122 
,95962 
1  ,95802 

,95638 

,95467 

1  ,95297 

-  ,95123 
,94944 

,94759 

,9720c 
1  ,97086 

,96967 

,9684c 

,96708 

.96575 

,96437 

,96288 

,96143 

,95987 

,95826 
,95667 
,95502 
.  .95328 
,95:52 

)  ,9741  e 

i  ,9731s 

,9722c 

>  ,97:1:: 

!.  ,96995 
■  ,96877 

'  ,96752 

t  ,9662c 

;  ,96484 
'  ,96345 

)  ,96192 
f  ,9604^ 
:  ,9588c 

'  ,95727 

i  ,9555< 

!  ,97635 

>  ,97556 

>  ,97472 

>  ,97384 

:  ,97284 
(  ,97181 

1  ,97074 

>  ,96959 

|.  ,96836 
^  ,96708 
!  ,96568 

>  ,96437 
)  ,96293 

J  ,96139 

)  ,95983 

,97860 

,97801 

>97737 
,  ,97666 

>97589 

>9750c 

>974^^9 

>97309 

>97203 

,97086 

,96963 

,96843 

,96711 

,96568 

,96424 

•  ,98108 
,98076 
>98033 

1  ,97980 
1  ,97920 
,97847 

'  ,97771 

1  ,97688 
,97596 

'  ,97495 

:,973^5 

1,97271 

1,97153 

,97025 

1,96895 

,98412 

,98397 

,98373 

,98338 

,98293 

,98239 

,98176 

,98106 

,98028 

>97943 

>97^45 

>97744 

,97637 

>97523 

,97401 

,98804 

,98804 

,98795 

,98774 

,98745 

,98702 

,98654 

>98594 

,98527 

,98454 

,98367 
.  ,98281 
,98185 
,98082 

,9796s 

,99334 

,99344 

,99345 

,99338 

,993:6 

^99284 

,99244 

,99194 

,99:34 

,  ,99066 
,98991 
,98912 
'  ,9^824 
;  ,98729 
1  ,98625 

1,00090 

1,00094 

1,00086 

1,00068 

1,00038 

I,OOOOC 

>9995^ 

,99894 

,9983c 

,9975s 

,99681 

>9959^ 

'  >9950^ 

,9940: 

■ 

1 

) 

}  1 

^  1 

^  1 

1  1 

1  I 
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*1  formerly  obferved,  that  the  ferks  ©f  mixtures 

1,1,  ^11  ■  ohofen  by  Sir  Charles  I31agden>  for  the  advantajres  at¬ 
tending  it  in  making  the  experiment,  was  not  Aihed  for 
folvin^  the  queftiwns  which  commonly  occur  in  the  fpi- 
n’t  bnlinefs.  He  accordingly  fuggefts  the  propriety  of 
forming  tables  in  a  convenient  feries  from  the  data  fur- 
uifted  by  thefe  experiments,  indicating  the  proportion 
of  ingredients  contained  in  fome  conftant  weight  or 
bulk. 

To  facilitate  the  confiriidtion  of  fuch  tables,  it  is 
neceflfaryto  confider  the  fubjea  in  the  mott  general 
manner.  Therefore  let  o  reprefent  the  cpnftant  num- 

j  ‘  •'  reprefent  the  quantities  of  water 

and  fpmt  by  weight  in  any  mixture;  that  is,  the 
pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  each.  Let  »  reprefent 
the  quantity  fer  cent,  of  fpirits  alfo  by  weight  ;  that 
IS,  the  number  of  pounds  of  fpirits  contained  in  i  oo 
pounds  of  the  mixture  ;  and  let  y  be  its  quantity  per 
cent,  in  pllons,  or  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in 
lOO  gallons  of  the  unmixed  ingredients.  Let  m  be  the 
bu  k  of  a  pound  of  fpirit  of  any  given  temperature,  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  of  water  of  the  fame  temperature  being 
accounted  i.  ^  ^ 

Then  w+j  is  the  weight  of  any  mixture,  and  wo¬ 
rn  /  is  Its  bulk. 

We  have  the  following  proportions  :  i  .  w+  s  x s:=z  a  i 
tc,  and  (Equation  I  ft)  j  and  hence  j  may  be 

found  when  «  the  per  centage  in  weight  is  given,  for  s 
5=  (Equation  2.) 


I  70.T  ^ 


s  p  r 


2.  and 


m  s 


(E. 


quation  3d)  ;  and  x  may  be  found  when  the  percentage 
in  gallons,  is  given  ;  for  x  rz  (Equation  4th.) 


a—y 

The  nfual  queftions  which  can  be  folved  from  thefe 
experiments  are, 

I.  To  afeertain  the  quantity  of  fpirits  per  cent,  in 
bulk  from  obfeivation  of  the  fpecific  gravity,  or  to  tell 
how  many  gallons  of  fpirit  are  in  100  gallons' of  mix¬ 
ture. 

Look  for  the  fpecific  gravity  in  the  table,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  column  will  be  found  the  w  and  x  cor- 
refponding.  It  the  preeile  fpecific  gravity  obferved  is 
rot  in  the  tables,  the  s  muft  be  found  by  interpola- 
Uon,  And  here  I’t  is  proper  to  remark,  that  takin^^he 
fjmple  proportional  parts  of  fpecific  gravity  will  not  be 
lufficiently  exact,  efpecially  near  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  table,  becaufe  the  denfities  correTpondino  to 
the  feries  of  mixtures  do  not  change  uniformly.  We 
muft  haverecourfe  to  the  general  rules  of  interpolation, 
by  means  of  firft  and  fecond  differences,  or  be  provided 
with  a  iiibfidiary  table  of  differences.  A  good  deal  of 
pra^ice  in  computations  of  this  kind  fuggefted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  making  fuch  interpolations  with  preat 
difpatch  and  abundant  accuracy.  On  a  plate  of  wood, 

ccfiii  draw  a  line  EF  (fig. 

•  as  a  fcale.  of  equal  parts,  reprefenting-  the  leading  or 
^uable  arithmetical  feries  of  any  table.  (In  the  pre- 
lent  cafe  EF  is-thc  fcale  on  which  x  is  computed. 
rhrough  eyeiy  point  of  divifion  draw  the  perp.endicuv 
lars  BA,  L  C,  FD,  &c.  Make  one  of  them  ‘AB 

more  confpicuou^  thaiithcTeft,  and diftinguifh  the  others 


dfo  m  fuch  fort,  that  the  eye  lhal!  readily  catch  their  SpWtuoa* 
diftance  from  the  principal  line  A  B.  Let  GPL  be  a  i.i<juors. 

thin  ilip  ot  wnalcbone,  of  uniform  breadth  and  thick. - 

ne  s,  allq  divided  into  equal  parts  properly  diftin^uifh- 
able.  Laftly,  let  there  be  a  pin  P  fixed  near  the* mid- 
aie  or  the  principal  line  AB. 

Now  fuppofe  fhat  a  value  of  r  is  to  be  interpolated 
by  means  of  an  obferved  fpecific  gravity  not  in  the  ta¬ 
ble.  Look  for  the  neareft  to  it,  and  note  its  diftance 
Irom  the  preceding  and  the  following.  Let  thefe  be 
1  H  and  PK  on  the  flexible  fcale.  Alfo  take  notice  of 
the  lines  K  lo  aijJ  H  lo,  whofe  diftances  from  AB 
are  equal  to  the  conftant  difference  between  the  fuccef- 
five  values  of  S,  or  to  any  eafily  eftimated  muhipleof  ft 
(as  in  the  prefent  cafe  we  have  taken  lo  and  lo,  in- 
ftead  of  5  and  5,  the  running  difference  of  Sir  Charles 
Blagden’s  table).  Then,  leaning  the  middle  point  P  of 
the  whalebone  on  the  pin  P  in  the  board,  bend  it,  and 
place  it  flantwife  till  the  points  K  and  H  fall  fome- 
where  on  the  two  parallels  K  10  and  H  ic.  No  matter 
how  oblique  the  pofition  of  the  whalebone  Is.  It  will 
bend  in  fuch  a  manner  that  its  different  points  of  divi- 
hon  (.reprefenting  different  fpecific  gravities)  will  fall 
on  the  parallels  which  reprefent  the  correfpondfmr  va- 
lues  of  t.  We  can  fay  that  all  this  may  be  done  in  lefs 
than  half  a  minute,  and  lefs  time  than  is  neceffary  for 
inlpefting  a  table  of  proportional  parts,  and  not  the 
tenth  part  of  that  neceffary  for  interpolating  by  fecond 
differences.  Yet  it  is  exaa  enough  (if  of  the  fize  of  a 
^odecimo  page)  for  interpolating  three  decimal  places, 
ihia  IS  ten  times  more  exad  than  the  prefent.  cafe  re. 
quires.  To  return  from  this  digreflion. 

Having  thus  found  r  in  the  table,  we  get  x  ory  by 

the  equations  ^-^s=z  and  a  -  ^  — y. 

10+ mt 

But  here  a  material  circumflance  occurs.  The  weight- 


of  alcohol  r,  and  Its  per  centage  ir.  wa,  rightr^ 
mined  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  becaule  it  was  interpolated 
between  turn  values,  which  were  experimentally  con- 
nedted  with  this  fpecific  gravity.  But  in  making  the 
tranfiuon  from  *  to  y,  we  only  give  the  per  centage 
in  gallons  before  mixture,  but  not  the  number  of  gal- 
Ions  of  alcohol  contained  in  an  hundred  gallons  of  mix¬ 
ed  liquor.  For  when  we  have  taken  a—y  and  y  inftead' 

wheT  A  make  a  fimilar  compound 

when  mixed,  becaufe  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients 
IS  the  fame.  But  they  will  not  make  ,00  gallons  of 
this  componnd,  becaule  there  is  a  flirinking  or  condenfa- 
and  the -fpecific  gravity  by  which  we 
interpolated  a  is  the  phyfical  or  real  fpecific  gravity 

correfponding  to  w  and  x  •  while 


the  fpecific: 


X  m  s 

gravity  implied  in  the  value  of  y,  is  the  mathematical 
denfity  independent  on  this  condenfation.  Since  there, 
fore  y  together  with  u— y,  make- lefs  than  100  gal'- 
Ions  of  the  componnd,  there  muft  in  100  gallons  of  if 
be  more  alcohol  than  is  exprefied  by 

Let  G  be  the  mathematical  fpecific  gravity  (  — 


^  the  phyfical  or  real  obferved  fpecific 

gravity  (which  we  cannot  exprefs  algebraically)  •  and 
of  alcoliol  really  contained  in'iooj 
gallons  of  the  compound.  The  bulk  being  inverlely  as 


-  U-wlllU  Iiivcrjciy  as 

the  denhty  or  fpecific-.  gravity,  it  -  is  evident  that^  the 

^  bulb, 
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Hulk  of  tbe  compound  muft  be  to  Ipo  gallons  ay  to 
l.iquops.  G»  And  fince  we  want  to  make  it  Ibll  up  to  i  o 
■^^allons,  we  mull  Increafe  it  in  the  proportion  ot  G  to 
And  becaijfe  this  augmentation  mull 
fame  ftrength  with  this  contra6ied  liquor,  both  ingredi¬ 
ents  mull  be  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  G  to  g,  an 

'  Now,  in- 


If  not,  we  mud  in*  Spfrltnouj 
Liqnors, 


we  mull  have  j  and  21  —  ^  X 

dead  of  j',  write  a 


G 

and  in  Head  of 


w+m  X 


which  are  refpe^lively  equal  to  them 


wnte 


This 


s 

^  wW+wzx  m  s 

<Tives  us  z  ^  ^  X - ; — X  — - 

«  ®  w-f./  w+J 


=  ga'X. 


w+x 


All  this  will  be  illuftrated  by  an  example. 

Suppofe  that  we  have  obferved  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
la  fpliituous  liquor  of  the  temperature  60^^  to  be  ^  >94^ 
Looking  into  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  table,  we  find  the 
gravities  0,94018  and  0,94296,  and  the  s  correlpond- 
ing  to  them  is  80  and  75,  the  water  in  each  mixture 
heiiig  100.  By  interpolation  we  obtain  the  s  corre- 
fponding  to  0,94 1  28,  viz.  78.  At  this  temperature  m 

_ L _ ,  =  1,21212,  and  ms=  94>54545*  Thcre- 

0,825 


fore  0,94128  X  100  X 

very  nearly  50.  '  •  j  •  u 

We  have  feen  even  perfons  not  unacquainted  witn 
fiibjeds  of  this  kind  puzzled  by  this  fort  of  paradox, 
z  is  faid  to  be  the  per  centage  of  fpirit  in  the  com¬ 
pound.  The  compound  has  the  fame  proportion  of  in¬ 
gredients  when  made  up  to  100  gallons  as  before,  when 
V  was  faid  to  be  its  per  centage,  and  yet  y  and  z  are  not 
the  fame.  The  fad  is,  that  although  2;  is  the  number 
of  galloiisof  alcohol  really  contained  in  100  gallons  of 
the  comoound,  and  this  alcohol  is  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion  as  before  to  the  water,  this  proportion  is  not  that 
of  50  to  50  :  for  if  the  ingredients  were  feparated  again, 
there  would  be  50  gallons  of  alcohol  and  52,876  of 

.  ..  .  1  •  r 

The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  m  their  leparate 


flate  lshad  by  the  3d  Equation  yz=:a-^^ — ,  which 


is  equivalent  to  G  ^ 


m  s 


For  the  prefent  example 


w  +  X 

y  wiU  be  found  48,599,  and  a  — or  the  water  per 
cent.  51,401,  making  100  gallons  of  unmixed  ingre¬ 
dients.  We  fee  then  that  there  has  been  added  1,398 
gallons  of  alcohol ;  and  fince  both  ingredients  are  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  proportion  of  G  to  gy  there  have  alfo 
been  added  1,478  of  water,  and  the  whole  addition  for 
making  up  the  100  gallons  of  compound  is  2,876 
gallons ;  and  if  the  Ingredients  of  the  compound  were 
feparate,  they  would  amount  to  102,876  gallons.  This 
might  have  been  found  at  the  lirll,  by  the  proportion, 
Qig  —  G  =  100:  (The  addition.) 

The  next  queftlon  which  ufually  occurs  in  bulincfs  is 
to  find  what  denfity  will  refult  from  any  propofed  mix¬ 
ture gallon.  This  queftion  is  folved  by  means  of  the 

y  —  .  examination  it  will  be 


equation  • 


m{a^y) 

xnofl  convenient  to  make  ei;  =  Tf  the  value  of  x 
found  in  this  manner  falls  on  a  value  in  the  tables,  we  have 


the  fpecific  gravity  by  lnfpc6lJon 
terpolate. 

N.B*  The  value  of  w,  which  is  employed  in  thefe  rc- 
dii6lions,  varies  with  the  temperature.  It  is  always  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  alcohol  of  that 
temperature  by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  of  the 
fame  temperature.  Tbe  quotient  is  the  real  fpecific 
gravity  of  alcohol  for  that  temperature.  Both  of  thefe 
are  to  be  had  in  the  firfl  and  lall  copartments  of  Sir 
Charles  Blagden’s  table. 

Thefe  operations  for  particular  cafes  give  the  anfweri 
to  particular  occafional  queftions.  By  applying  them 
to  all  the  numbers  in  the  table,  tables  maybe  conilruft- 
ed  for  folving  every  queftion  by  infpedlion. 

There  is  another  queftion  which  occurs  moft  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  excife  tranfadlions,  and  alfo  in  all  com-  ' 
pofitions  of  fpirituous  liquors,  viz.  What  ftrength  will 
refult  fiom  a  mixture  of  two  compounds  of  known 
ftrength,  or  mixing  any  compound  with  water  ?  To 
folve  queftions  of  this  kind  by  the  table  fo  often  quo¬ 
ted,  we  mull  add  into  one  fum  the  water  per  gallon  of 
the  different  liquors.  In  like  manner,  take  the  fum  of 
the  fpirlts,  and  fay,  as  the  fum  of  the  waters  is  to  that 
of  the  alcohols,  fo  is  to  x  ;  and  operate  with  a  and  x 
as  before. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  queftion  of  the  duties. 
Tliefe^are  levied  on  proof  fpirit ;  that  is,  a  certain  du¬ 
ty  is  charged  on  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit ;  and  the  gau¬ 
ger’s  bufinefs  is  to  difeover  how  many  gallons  of  proof 
fpirit  there  is  in  any  compound.  The  fpecification  of 
proof  fpirit  in  our  excife  laws  is  exceedingly  obfeure 
and  complex.  A  gallon  weighing  7  pounds  13  ounces 
(at  55°)  is  accounted  i  to  6  underproof.  The  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  contains  58476  grains,  and  this  fpirit  is 
54688.  Its  denfity  therefore  is  0,93523  at  55®,  or  (as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  table)  0,9335 
denfity  correiponds  to  a  mixture  of  100  grains  of  wa¬ 
ter  with  93>457  of  alcohol.  If  this  be  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
fult  from  the  mixture  of  6  gallons  of  alcohol  with  i  of 
water  (as  is  fuppofed  by  the  defignation  of  i  to  6  un¬ 
der  proof),  the  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  confifts  of  100 
parts  of  fpirits  by  weight,  mixed  with  75  parts  of 
water.  Such  a  fpirit  will  have  the  denfity  0,9162 
nearly.  ^  ^ 

This  being  premifed,  in  order  to  find  the  gallons  of 
proof  fpirits  in  any  mixture,  find  the  quantity  of  alco¬ 
hol  by  weight,  and  then  fay,  as  100  to  175,  fo  is  the 
alcohol  in  the  compound  to  the  proof  fpirit  that  may 
be  made  of  it,  and  for  which  the  duties  mull  be  paid. 

We  have  confidered  this  fubje6l  at  fome  length,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  fpirit-trade  to  have 
thefe  circumftanccs  afeertained  with  precifion  ;  and  bc- 
caufe  the  fpecific  gravity  is  the  only  lure  criterion  that 
can  be  had  of  the  ftrength.  Firing  of  gunpowder,  or 
producing  a  certain  bubble  by  ftiaking,  are  very  vague 
lefts ;  whereas,  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  we  can  very  fe- 
curely  afeertain  the  ftrength  within  one  part  in  500,  as 
will  prefently  appear. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden,  or  Mr  Gilpin,  have  publilhed  PhHP^'r 
moft  copious  fet  of  tables,  calculated  from  thefe  valu- 
able  experiments.  In  thefe,  computations  are  made  for 
every  unit  of  the  hundred,  and  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer.  But  thele  tables  are  ftill  not  in  the  moft 
commodious  form  for  bufinefs.  Mr  John  Wilfon,  an 
ingenious  gentleman  refiding  at  Dundee,  has  juft  pub- 
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Spirltuftui  Ilfhcd  at  Edinburgh  tables  fomewhat^^fimllar,  founded 
^  OH  the  fame  experiments.  Both  of  thefe  tables  fhow 

'  the  quantities  by  mcafure  correfppnding  to  eveiy  unit 
by  weight  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  experiments,  and 
for  every  decree  of  temperature.  'I’hcy  alfo  fhow  the 
per  centage  of  alcohol,  and  the  condenfation  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  loft  by  mixture.  But  as  they  both  retain  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fenes  of  parts  by  weight,  which  is  very  unufual, 
the  fpirit  traders  will  find  conjlderable  difficulty  in  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  them.  Retaining  ^his  feries  alfo  caufes  all 
\ht  per  centage  numbers  (which  are  the  only  interefting 
ones  to  the  trader)  to  be  rra(^ional,  and  no  anfwer  can 
be  had  without  a  double  interpolation. 

We  have  therefore  calculated  a  table  in  the  form  in 
which  it  miift  be  moft  ufeful  and  acceptable  to  thofe 
<  who  are  engaged  in  the  fpirit  trade,  fhowing  at  once 

the  fpecific  gravity  which  refults  from  any  proportion  of 
admixture  in  hundredth  parts  of  the  whole.  This  an- 
fwers  immediately  the  chief  queftions  In  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  ufually  conceived  and  propofed.  The 
two  firft  or  leading  columns  (how  the  proportion  In  gal¬ 
lons,  pints,  or  other  cubic  meafures,  of  the  mixture,  the 
whole  tjuantity  being  always  lOO.  The  fecond  column 
(hows  the  correfponding  fpecific  gravity  ;  fo  that  we 
,  can  either  find  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  by  the 
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obferved  fpecific  gravity,  or  find  the  grav  ty  refultlng 
from  any  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  iA  third  co¬ 
lumn  fhows  how  much  the  hundred  meafures  of  the  two 
ingredients  fall  fhort  of  making  an  hundred  meafures  of 
the  tfompound.  A  fimple  proportion,  which  can  be 
done  without  the  pen,  will  determine  what  part  of  this 
deficiency  muft  be  made  up  by  fpirit.  The  ufe  of  this 
table  muft  now  be  fo  familiar  to  the  reader’s  mind, 
that  we  need  not  give  further  inftru6fious  about  it. 

This  is  followed  by  another  fimilar  table,  giving  an 
immediate  anfwer  to  the  moft  ufual  queftion,  “  How 
many  meafures  of  alcohol  are  there  really  contained  in 
100  aieafures  ?  This  is  alfo  accompanied  by  a  column  of 
condenfation.  It  would  have  been  fomewhat  more  ele¬ 
gant,  had  the  fpecific  gravities  in  this  table  made  the 
equable  feries  and  leading  column.  But  we  did  not  ad¬ 
vert  to  this  till  we  had  computed  the  table,  and  the  U- 
hour  was  too  great  to  be  repeated  for  flight  heafoni. 
The  tables  are  only  for  the  temperature  60^.  I’o  this 
the  fpirituous  liquors  can  always  be  brought  in  thefe  cli¬ 
mates  ;  and  in  cafes  where  we  cannot,  a  moment’s  in- 
Ipedion  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  table  will  point  out 
very  nearly  (or  exa^ly,  by  a  fhort  computation)  the 
neceflary  corrections. 
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In  the  firft  table,  of  which  the  foie  intention  is  to 
point  out  the  proportion  of  Ingredients,  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities  are  computed  only  to  four  places,  which  will  al¬ 
ways  give  the  anfwer  true  to  part.  In  the  laft, 

which  is  more  immediately  inteiefiing  to  the  merchant 
in  his  tranfadions  with  the  excife  office,  the  computa¬ 
tion  is  carried  one  place  further  ” 

The  confideration  of  the  firft  of  thefe  two  tables  will 
furnifh  fome  ufeful  information  to  the  reader  who  is  in- 
terefted  in  the  philofophy  of  chemical  mixture,  and  who 
endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  thofe  forces 
which  connedi  the  particles  of  tangible  matter.  Thefe 
vary  with  the  diftance  of  the  particle ;  and  therefore 
the  law  of  their  adlion,  like  that  of  univerfal  gravitation, 
is  to  be  difeovered  by  nieafuring  their  fenfible  effedfs  at 
their  various  diftances.  Their  change  of  diftance  is 
feen  in  the  change  of  dcnfity  or  fpecific  gravity. 

Did  the  individual  denfities  of  the  water  and  fpirit 
remain  unchanged  by  mixture,  the  fpecific  gravity  would 
change  by  equal  differences  in  the  feries  of  mixtures  on 
which  this  table  is  confttuded  ;  for  the  bulk  being  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  the  change  of  fpecific  gravity  mnft  be 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  is  added  and  that  of  the  gallon  of  fpirit  which 


is  taken  out.  The  whole  difference  of  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities  of  fpirits  and  water  being  1,750  parts  In  10,000, 
the  augmentation  by  each  fucceffive  change  of  a  meafiire 
of  fpirit  for  a  meafure  of  water  v»^ould  be  the  loolh 
part  of  this,  or  17,5.  But,  by  taking  the  fucceffive 
differences  of  denfity  as  they  occur  in  the  table,  we  lee 
that  they  are  vaftly  greater  in  the  firft  additions  of  wa¬ 
ter,  being  then  about  29  ;  after  which  they  gradually 
diminifh  to  the  medium  quantity  174^,  when  water  and 
fpirits  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  bulks.  The  differen¬ 
ces  of  fpecific  gravity  ftlll  diminifh,  and  are  reduced  to 
9,  when  about  75  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  25  of 
fpiiit.  The  differences  now  increafe  again  5  and  the 
laft,  wffien  99  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  i  part  of 
fpirit,  the  difference  from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  pure 
water  is  above  14. 

The  mechanical  effed,  therefore,  of  the  addition  of 
a  meafure  of  vi^atcr  to  a  great  quantity  of  fpirit  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  fimilar  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  meafure  of 
fpirits  to  a  great  quantity  of  water.  What  we  call  me¬ 
chanical  effeA  Is  the  local  motion,  the  chan  of  diftance 
of  the  particles,  that  the  corpufciilar  forces  may  again 
be  in  equilibrio.  Obferve,  too,  that  tills  change  is 
greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  diftance  ot  the 
^  particles;. 
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Spirituoue  particles  ;  for  the  denfity  of  water  is  to  that  of  fplrits 
^  5.  and  the  changes  of  fpecific  gravity  are 

nearly  as  6  to  3. 

We  alfo  fee  that  the  changing  caufe,  which  produces 
the  abfolute  condenfatlon  of  each  Ingredient,  ceafes  to 
operate  when  75  parts  of  water  have  ,  been  mixed  with 
25  of  alcohol :  for  the  variation  of  fpecihc  gravity, 
from  dimlninilng  comes  now  to  Increafe  ;  and  therefore, 
in  this  particular  ftate  oi  compofition,  is  ecjuable.  Things 
are  now  In  the  fame  ftate  as  If  we  were  mixing  two 
fluids  which  did  not  a(Et  on  each  other,  but  were  mutu¬ 
ally  dlfleminated,  and  whofe  fpecific  gravities  are  nearly 
as  p  to  10  ;  for  the  variation  p  of  fpecific  gravity  may 
be  confidered  as  the  looth  part  of  the  whole  difference, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  17,5  would  have  been  had  water 
and  alcohol  futtained  no  contra£tion. 

The  imagination  is  greatly  affifted  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  geometrical  quantity  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  own 
form.  ^  Specific  gravity,  being  an  exprellion  of  denfity 
(a  notion  purely  geometrical),  admits  of  this  illuilm- 
tion. 

^cc^lkh.  (%‘  4*)  reprefent  the  bulk  of  any 

mixture  of  water  and  alcohol.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
water  may  be  reprefented  by  a  line  of  fuch  a  length, 
that  ABfhall  be  the  difference  between  the  gravities  of 
alcohol  and  water.  Suppofe  it  extended  upwards,  to¬ 
wards  ay  till  B  ^  Is  to  A  «  as  10,000  to  8250.  It  will 
fuit  our  purpofe  better  to  reprefent  it  by  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  a  B  F  of  any  Ireadth  BF.  In  this  cafe  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  water 
will  be  expreffed  by  the  parallelogram  A  BFE.  If  there 
were  no  change  produced  in  the  denfity  of  one  or  both 
ingredients,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  would 
increale  as  this  parallelogram  does,  and  AG  HE  would 
be  the  augmentation  correrponding  to  the  mixture  of 
the  quantity  AG  of  alcohol  with  the  quantity  GB  of 
water,  and  fo  of  other  mixtures.  But,  to  exprefs  the 
augmentation  of  denfity  as  it  really  obtains,  we  muft 
io  it  by  fome  cuivilineal  area  DABCHD,  which  va¬ 
ries  at  the  rate  determined  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  ex¬ 
periments.  This  area  mull  be  precifely  equal  to  the 
redlaiiglc  ABFE.  It  mull  therefore  fall  without  it  in 
fome  places,  and  be  deficient  in  others.  Let  DMHKC 
be  the  curve  which  correfponds  with  thefe  experiments. 

It  is  evident  to  the  mathematical  reader,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nates  LM,  GH,  IK,  &c.  of  this  curve  are  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ratio  of  the  differences  of  the  obferved  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities.  If  &c.  are  each  ^=5,  the  little  fpaces 

A  ^  ^  T>y  a  II  See.  will  be  precifely  equal  to  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  the  fpecific  gravities  0,8250;  0,8387;  0,85 16; 

See.  correfponding  to  the  different  mixtures  of  water 
and  alcoholr  7’he  curve  cuts  the  fide  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  in  K,  where  the  ordinate  GK  expreffes  the  mean 
variation  of  denfity  0,0017,5.  is  the  fmallefl  va¬ 

riation.  I’he  condenfation  may  be  expreffed  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  curve  dmCyhf  parallel  to  DMGKF,  making 
L  =  AE.  The  condenfation  is  now  reprefented  by 
the  fpaces  comprehended  between  this  lall  curve  and 
the  abfeiffa  AGB,  reckoning  thofe  negative  which  lie 
On  the  other  fide  of  it.  This  fliows  us,,  not  only  that 
the  condenfation  is  greatell  in  the  mixture  AG  X  GB, 
but  alfo  tlmt  in  mixing  fuch  a  compound  with  another 
AIXIB,  there  is  a  rarefadion.  Another  curve  ANPOB 
may  be  drawn,  of  which  the  ordinates  LN,  GP,  10, 

5;c.  are  propcrtional  to  the  areas  AL  ;?2  AGwP, 
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AliGmD  — Gn),  &c.  This  curve  fhaws  SpJriwoat 

the  whole  condenfation.  i.iquor* 

This  manner  of  reprefenting  the  fpecific  gravities  of  .  ,  P 
mixtures  will  fuggell  many  curious  inferences  to  fuch  as 
will  confider  them  in  the  manner  of  Bofcovich,  with  a 
view  to  afceitain  the  nature  of  the  forces  of  cohefion 
and  chemical  affinities ;  And  this  manner  of  viewing  the 
fubjeft  becomes  every  day  more  promifing,  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  improvements  in  chemical  knowledge  : 
for  w'c  now  fee,  that  mechanifm,  or  motive  forces,  are 
the  caufes  of  chemical  aftion.  We  fee  in  almoft  every 
cafe,,  that  chemical  affinities  are  comparable  with  me¬ 
chanical  preflures;  becaule  the  converlion  of  a  liquid  in¬ 
to  a  vapour  or  gas  is  prevented  by  atmofpheric  prel- 
ftire,  and  produced  by  the  great  chemical  agent  heat. 

.1  he  aftion  of  heat,  therefore,  or  of  the  caufe  of  heat, 

IS  a  mechanical  adlion,  and  the  forces  are  common  me¬ 
chanical  forces,  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acqualnt- 

.  “  It  may  be  alfo  remarked  in  the  column  of  contrac- 
tions,  that  in  the  beginning  the  contradllons  augment 
nearly  m  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  fplrits  (but 
more  llowly)  ;  whereas,  in  the  end,  the  contraftions  arc 
nearly  iii.^  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
water.  'Hiis  circumllance  deferves  the  conCderation 
of  the  philofopher.  We  have  reprefented  it  to  the  eve 
by  the  curve  a  gh  J,"  ‘ 

We  fiiould  here  take  fome  notice  of  the  attempt  made 
to  elude  fome  part  of  the  duties,  by  adding  fome  ingre- 
dient  to  the  fpirits.  But  our  information  on  this  fiib- 
jecl  IS  not  veiy  exadl ;  and  befides  It  would  be  doing 
no  fervice  to  the  trader  to  put  fraud  more  in  his  powe^ 
here  are  fome  falts  which  make  a  very  great  augmen¬ 
tation  of  denfity,  but  they  render  the  liquor  unpala¬ 
table.  Sugar  is  frequently  ufed  with  this  view ;  1 6  grains 
of  refined  fugar  difiblved  In  1000  grains  of  proof  fpirits 
gave  It  no  lufpicious  talle,  and  increafedits  Ipecific  gra- 
vity  from  0,920  to  0,925,  which  Is  a  very  great  change, 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  9  grains  of  water  to  a 
mixture  of  ico  grains  of  alcohol  and  80  of  watei, 

SPITHEAl),  a  road  between  Portfmouth  and  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  where  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain 
frequently  rendezvous. 

SPITTLE,  in  phyfiology.  See  Saliva. 

SPITZBERGEN,  See  Greenland,  n®  10. 
SPLACHNUM,  in  botany  \  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamiay  knd  order  of  mufek 
The  antherae  are  cylindrical,  and  grow  on  a  large  co¬ 
loured  apophyfis  or  umbraculum.  The  calyptra  is  ca¬ 
ducous.  The  female  flar  grows  on  a  feparate  flem. 

There  are  fix  fpecies,  the  rubrum,  hiteum,  fphaericum, 
ampullaceum,  vafculofum,  anguftatum.  Two  of  thefe 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

1.  The  ampullaceumy  orcrewet  fplachnum,  is  found  in 
bogs  and  marfiies,  and  often  upon  cow-dung.  It  grows  in 
thick  tufts,  and  is  about  two  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval  lanceolate,  terminated  wuth  a  long  point  or 
beaid.  The  top  of  the  filament  or  peduncle  fwells  into 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  Linnaeus  terms  an 
apophyfis  or  umbracuium ;  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  anthera,  like  the  neck  of  a  crewet. 

The  calyptra  is  conical,  and  refembles  a  fmall  exting- 
guifiier.  ° 

2.  The  vafculofum y  or  acorn-fiiaped  fplachnum,  is 
found  upon  bogs  and  cow- dung,  and  upon  the  points  of 
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rocks  on  the  top  of  the  Highland  mountains,  as  on 
^n-Lomond,  and  in  the  Me  of  Sky,  and  elfewhere. 

This  differs  littk  from  the  preceding,  and  perhaps  is 
no  more  than  a  variety.  The  filaments  are  about  an 
inch  high.  The  leaves  oval-acute,  not  fo  lanceolate 
ami  bearded  as  the  other.  The  aoophyfis,  and  the 
anthera  at  the  top  of  it,  form  together  nearly  an  oval 
fiffiire,  not  unHke  an  acorn  in  its  cup,  the  apophylis 
belnn  tranfverfely  femi-oval,  and  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
the  anthera  (hort  and  conical.  The  calyptra  is  the  fanse 
as  that  of  the  other.  The  operculum  is  (hort  and  ob- 
tufe,  and  the  rim  of  the  anthera  has  eight  large  hori¬ 
zontal  cilia.  The  anthera  of  the  other  is  alfo  ciliated, 
but  not  fo  dlftinaiy.  It  is  an  elegant  mofs,  and  very 
diftln  juilhable  on  account  of  its  orange-coloured  hla- 
ments  and  dark-red  capfules.  ^ 

SPLEEN,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n  99- 
Sn-tfu  lVo  -t.  See  AsrtENiuM.  _ 

SPLENETIC,  a  perfon  affliAed  with  an  obitruclion 

cf  the  fpleen.  .  n  • 

SPLENT,  or  Splint,  amon<T  farriers,  a  callous  in- 

feiifible  excrefcence,  breeding  on  the  fhank-bone  of  hor- 
fes.  See  Farriery,  Se£l.  xxxi.  ^ 

SPLICING,  in  the  fea-languagc,  is  the  un twilling 
the  ends  of  two  cables  or  ropes,  and 
veral  llrands  into  one  another  by  a  fidd,  fo  that  they 
become  as  ftrong  as  if  they  were  but  one  rope.  ^ 

SPOILS,  whatever  is  taken  from  the  enemy  m  time 
of  war.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fpoils  were 
divided  among  the  whole  army  ;  only  the  general  s  fliare 
was  largell :  but  among  the  Romans,  the  fpoils  belong- 

ed  to  the  republic.  ,  ,  .1 

SPOLETTO,  a  duchy  of  Italy, bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Marquifate  Ancona  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  on 
the  eafi  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  Sabiw  and 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  and  on  the  weft  by  Orv.e- 
tano  and  Perugino.  It  is  about  5  5  miles  m  length  and 
40  iu  breadth.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Umbiia.  and 
now  belongs  to  the  Pope.— The  name  of  the  capital  ci¬ 
ty  is  alfo  Spoktto.  It  was  formerly  a  large  place,  but 
in  170.3  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake ;  from  whence  « 

has  never  recovered  itfelf  , .  .  , 

SPOLIATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  law,  is  an  injury 
done  by  one  clerk  or  incumbent  to  another,  in  taking 
the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  any  nglrt  thereunto, 
but  under  a  p.etended  title.  It  is  remedied  by  a  de¬ 
cree  to  account  for  the  profits  fo  taken,  ihis  injury, 
when  the  jus  patronatus,  or  right  of  advo  wfon,  doth  not 
come  in  debate  is  cognizable  in  the  fpintual  court . 
as  if  a  patron  prefents  A  to  a  benefice,  who  is 
inftituted  and  indufted  thereto  •,  and  thm,  upon  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  vacancy,  the  fame  patron  prefents  B  to  the 

fame  living,  and  he  alfo  obtains  inftituUon  and  induc¬ 
tion.  Now  i!  A  difputes  the  fed  of 
then  that  clerk  who  is  kept  eut  of  the  profits  of  the 
living,  whichever  it  be,  may  fire  the  other  in  tke  fpi- 
ritual  court  for  fpoliation,  or  taking  the  profits  of  his 
benefice.  And  it  (hall  there  be  tried,  whether  tte 
living  were  or  were  not  vacant ;  upon  which  the  ^1- 
dity  of  the  fecond  clerk’s  pretenfions  muft  depend.  But 
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fiance  of  tbe  patron  by  the  klng’»  writ  of  tndtea^oU,  So  Spondee  ^ 
alio  it  a  clerk,  without  .any  colour  of  eje£ls  ano-  %  ' 

ther  from  his  pavfonage,  this  injury  m’Uibe  redreffed  in  ,  ^ m/ 
the  temporal  courts :  for  it  depends  upon  no  queftion 
determinable  by  the  fpintual  law  (as  plurality  of  bene-» 
ficea  or  no  plurality,  vacancy  or  no  vacancy),  but  is 
merely  a  civil  injury.  •  c 

SPONDEE,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of 
two  long  Cyllables,  as  omms, 

SPONDIAS,  Brasilian  or  Jamaica  Plum,  m 
botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
decfifiilnn^  and  order  of  penti^ynia.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quedentate.  The  corolla  pentape talons.  The  fruit 
contains  a  quinquelocular  kernel.  ,  There  are  only  two 
fpecies,  the  mombin  and  niyrobalanus,  which  appear  fo 
much  confounded  in  the  deferiptions  of  different  bota- 
nlfts,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  prefent  them  to  our 
readers. 

SPONGT  A,  Sponge,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of and  order  ot 
%oopbyta.  It  is  fixed,  flexible,  and  very  torpid,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  variety  of  forms,  compofed  either  of  reticula¬ 
ted  fibres,  or  inaffes  of  fmall  fpines  interwoven  together, 
and  clothed  with  a  living  gelatinous  flefli,  full  of  fmall 
mouths  or  holes  on  its  furface,  by  which  it  fucks  in  and 
throws  out  the  water.  Fifty  fpecies  have  already  been 
difeovered,  of  which  lo  belong  to  the  Britifh  coads. 

I.  Oculati,  or  branched  fponge,  is  delicately  foft  and 
very  much  branched  ;  the  branch  s  are  a  little  compret- 
fed,  grow  ete^,  and  often  united  together.  Ihey 
have  rows  of  cells  on  each  margin,  that  projed  a  little. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  from 
inches  high.  The  dbres  are  reticulated,  and  the  fleUi 
or  gelatinous  part  is  fo  tender,  that  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  water  it  foon  dries  away.  It  is  very  common 
round  the  fea-coad  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  de- 
feription  will  be  better  underdood  by  Plate  cccclxxv. 
fig.  I.  At  by  along  the  edges  and  on  the  furtacc  ot 
the  branches,  are  rows  of  fmall  papillary  holes,  through 
which  the  animal  receives  its  nourifhment. 

Criflatay  or  cock^s  comb  fponge,  is  flat,  eredt,  and 


foft,  growing  in  the  (hape  of  cock’s  combs,  with  rows 
of  little  holes  along  the  tops,  which  jNojea  a  hltle.  It 
abounds  on  the  rocks  to  the  eaftward  o(  Hailings  la 
Suftex,  where  it  may  be  feen  at  low-water.  It  com¬ 
monly  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  high, 
and  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour.  When  put  into  a  glafs 
vefiel  of  fea-water,  it  has  been  obferved  to  fuck  in  and 
fquirtoutthe  water  through  little  mouths  along  the 

tops,  giving  evident  figns  of  life.  ,  ,  j- _ _ 

3.  Stubofay  tow-fponge,  or  downy  branched  Ipo"?  • 
is  foft  like  tow,  with  round  branches,  and  covered  with 
fine  pointed  hairs.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
about  three  inches  high.  It  is  frequently  thrown  on 
the  (hore  at  Haftings  in  Suilex.  Fig. 
fponge;  but  it  is  fo  dofely  covered  with  a  6"^  down, 
tlmt  the  numerous  fmall  holes  in.iU  furface  are  not  drf- 

^^^^^'nichotoma,  dichotomous  or  forked^  fponp,  is  ftiff, 
branched,  with  round,  upright,  elaftic 
ed  with  minute  hairs.  It  is  found  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 


if  the  right  of  patronage  comes  at  aU  into  dlfpute,  Muf  ^J'p^^'^fo'^^co^aingVJ  Berkenhout,  on  the  Cor- 

one  patron  prefented  A,  and  ^  nifh’and  Yorkfliire  coafts.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,. 

B,  there  the  ecclefiaftical  court  hath  cognizaMC,  p  minute  pores,  guarded  by  minute  fpines. 

Yided  the  tithes  fued  for  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  and  ii^I  ot  very  minute  p  ,  g 

■value  of  the  livings  but  may  be  prohibited  at  the  in-  fig-  3*  5; 
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gporgla.  5*.  Urens  OY  hmentofa,  dinging  fponctc,  or  crumb  of 
bread  fponge,  is  of  many  form?,  full  oF  pores,  very 
brittle  and  foft,  and  interwoven  with  very  minute  fpines. 
It  is  full  of  fmall  protuberances,  with  a  hole  in  each,  by 
which  it  fucks  in  and  throws  out  the  water.  It  is  very 
common  on  the  Britifh  coad;  and  is  frequently  feen  fur¬ 
rounding  fucufes.  It  is  found  alfo  on  the  ihores  of 
North  America,  Africa,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  When 
newly  taken  out  of  the  fea,  it  is  of  a  bright  orange  co¬ 
lour,  and  full  of  gelatinous  flefh  ;  but  when  dry,  it  be¬ 
comes  whitilh,  and  when  broken  has  the  appearance  of 
crumb  of  bread.  If  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it  will  raife 
bliders ;  and  if  dried  in  an  oven,  its  power  of  dinging  is 
much  increafcd,  efpecially  that  variety  of  it  which  is 
found  on  the  fea-coad  of  North  America. 

6.  Palmata^  palmated  fponge,  is  like  a  hand  with  fin¬ 
gers  a  little  divided  at  the  top.  The  mouths  are  a 
little  prominent,  and  irregularly  difpofed  on  the  furface.. 
It  is  found  on  the  beach  at  Brighthelmdone.  It  is  of 
a  rcddilh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  of  the  fame 
foft  woolly  texture  with  the  fpongia  oculata,  fig.  4. 

7.  Coronata^  coronet  fponge,  is  very  fmall,  confiding 
of  a  fingle  tube  furroiinded  at  top  by  a  crown  ot  little 
fpines.  I’he  tube  is  open  at  the  top.  The  rays  that 
compofe  the  little  crown  are  of  a  bright,  fhining  pearl 
colour  ;  the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  It  has  beca 
found  in  the  harbour  of  Emfworth,  between  Suflex  and 
Hampfhire. 

8.  Botryoidesy  grape  fponge,  is  very  tender  and 
branched,  as  if  in  bunches  :  the  bunches  are  hollow, 
and  are  made  up  of  oblong  oval  figures  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  grapes ;  and  each  bunch  is  open  at  top. 
This  fpecies  is  of  a  bright,  ihining  colour.  The  open¬ 
ings  at  the  top  are  evidently  the  mouths  by  which  the 
animal  imbibes  and  difcharges  moidure.  When  the 
fuiface  is  very  much  magnified,  it  appears  covered  with 
little  maffes  of  triple,  equididant,  fhining  fpines. 

9.  Lacujlrlsy  creeping  fponge,  has  erc(d,  cylindrical, 
and  obtufe  branches.  It  is  found  in  lakes  in  Sweden 
and  England. 

I  o.  F/mnatilhy  river  fponge,  is  green,  creiSl,  brittle, 
and  Irregularly  difpofed  in  numerous  branches.  It 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  frefh-  rivers  of 
Ruflia  and  England,  but  particularly  in  the  river  Thames* 
It  fcarcely  exhibits  any  fymptoms  of  life,  is  of  a  fifhy 
fmell :  its  pores  or  mouths  are  fometimes  filled  with 
green  gelatinous  globules*  It  difiers  very  little  from 
the  lacuftris. 

So  early  as  the  days  of  Arillotle  fponges  were  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  animal  life  ;  the  perfons  employed  in 
collecting  them  having  obferved  them  fhrink  when  torn 
from  the  rocks,  thus  exhibiting  fymptoms  of  fenfation. 
The  fame  opinion  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  :  But 
no  attention  was  paid  this  fiibject  till  Count  Mar- 
fi^ll  examined  them,  and  declared  them  vegetables.  Dr 
Feyfonell,  in  a  paper  which  he  fent  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  year  1752,  and  in  a  fecond  in  1757,  af¬ 
firmed  they  were  not  vegetables,  but  the  produdlion  of 
animals  ;  and  has  accordingly  deferibed  the  animals,  and 
the  procefs  which  they  performed  in  making  the 
fponges.  Mr  Ellis,  in  the  year  1762,  was  at  great 
pains  to  dilcover  thefc  animals.  For  this  purpofe  he 
difieaed  the  fpongia  urens,  and  was  fiirprifed  to  find  a. 
great  number  of  fmall  worms  ol  the  genus  of  nereis  or 
fica-fcolopendiaf  which  had  pierced  their  way  through 


the  foft  fubflance  of  the  fponge  in  quefl  of  a  fafe  rc-  Sponfor 
treat.  I'hat  this  was  really  the  cafe,  he  was  fully  affu-  H 
red  of,  by  infpeaing  a  number  of  fpecimens  of 
fame  lort  of  fponge,  juft  frefh  from  the  fea.  He  put 
them  into  a  glafs  filled  with  fea-water;  and  then,  inftcad 
of  feeing  any  of  the  little  animals  which  Dr  Feyfonell 
deferibed,  he  obferved  the  papillae  or  fmall  holes  with 
which  the  papillae  are^  furrounded  contrad  and  dilate 
thcmfelves.  He  examined  another  variety  of  the  fame 
fpecies  of  fponge,  and  plainly  perceived  the  fmall  tubes 
iiifpire  and  expire  the  water.  He  therefore  concluded,, 
that  the  fponge  is  an  animal,  and  that  the  ends  or 
openings  of  the  branched  tubes  are  the  mouths  by 
which  it  receives  its  nouriihment,  and  difcharges  its  ex- 
crements. 

SPONSORS,  among  Chriftians,  are  thofe  perfons 
who,  in  the  office  of  baptifm,  aufwcr  or  are  furetieS' 
for  the  perfons  baptized. 

SPON 1  ANEOUb,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  motions^ 
of  the  body  and  operations  of  the  mind  as  we  peiforrm 
of  ourfelves  without  any  conftraint. 

bPOON-BiLL,  in  ornithology.  See  Pcatalea. 
SPOONING,  in  the  feadanguage,  is  faid  of  a  (hip,, 
which  being  under  fail  in  a  ftorm  at  fea,  is  unable  to. 
bear  it,  and  coiifequently  forced  to  go  right  before  the* 
wind. 

SPORADES,  among  ancient  aflronomers,  a  name- 
given  to  fuch  ftars  as  were  not  included  in  any  conftel- 
lation. 

SI  OR  A  DIG  DISEASES,  among  phyficians,  are  fuch- 
as  feize  particular  perfons  at  any  time  or  fcafoii,  and  in 
any  place  ;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  diftinguifhed  from 
epidemical  and  endemical  difeafes. 

SPO  i\s,  in  aftronomy,  certain  places  of  the  fun’s  or 
moon’s  diflc,  obferved  to  be  cither  more  bright  or  dark 
than  the  reft  ;  and  accordingly  czWtd.facu/a  ^  macula. 

See  AsTRONOMY-Zm/i^.v. 

SPO I SWOOD  (John),  archbiftiop  of  St  An*- 
drew  s  in  Scutland,  was  defetnded  from  the  laiids  oF 
Spotfwood  in  the  Merfe,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1565.  He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
and  iucceeded  his  father  in  the  parfonage  of  Calder 
when  but  1 8  years  of  age.  In  i6oi  he  attended  Lodo- 
wick  duice  of  Lennox  as  his  chaplain,  in  an  embafTv  to* 
the  court  of  prance  for  conrirming  the  ancient  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  returned  in  the  ambaiTa- 
dor’s  retinue  through  England.  When  he  entered  in- 
to  the  archbifhopric  of  tilaf^ow,  he  found  there  was 
not  I  :o  1.  Sterling  of  yearly  revenue  left;  yet  fuch 
was  his  care  for  his  fucceflbrs,  that  he  greatly  impro¬ 
ved  it,  and  much  to  the  fatisfadion  of  his  diocefe.  Af-  ' 
ter  having  tilled  this  fee  i  <  years,  he  was  raifed  to  that 
of  St  Andrew’s  in  1615,  and  made  primate  and  metro, 
politan  of  all  Scotland.  He  prefided  in  feveral  aflem- 
bhes  for  reaoring  the  ancient  difeipline,  and  bringing 
the  church  oi  Scotland  to  fome  fort  of  uniformity  with- 
that  of  England.  He  continued  in  high  efteem  with 
king  James  I.  nor  was  he  lefs  valued  by  king  Charles  I. 
who  was  crowned  by  him  in  1633,  the  abbey- 
church  of  Holyroodhoufe.  In  1633,  upon  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  chancellor  of  Scotland,  our  pri¬ 
mate  was  advanced  to  that  poll  5  but  had  fcarcely  held 
It  four  years,  when  the  coniufions  beginning  in  Scot- 
land,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  England  j  and  being 
broken  with  age,  grief,  and  ficknefs,^died  at  London  ia 
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1639,  and  was  interred  in  Wefiminfter-abbey.  He  wrote 
A  Hiftory  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  year 
Sprh  g-  20  t  to  the  reit^n  of  king  James  VI.  in  folio. 

' — V - '  SPOUT,  or  JVater-SpouT.  See  IVAiRR-Spout. 

'SfOVT-Fi/h.  See  Solen. 

SPRAT  (Dr  Thomas),  bilhop  of  Rocheftcr,  was 
born  in  1636.  He  had  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
after  the  Reftoration  entered  into  holy  orders.  He 
became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  chaplain  to 
George  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  chaplain  iu  ordi¬ 
nary  to  king  Charles  II.  In  1667  he  publiihed  the 
Hiftory  of  die  Royal  Society,  and  a  Life  ot  Mr  Cow. 
ley ;  who,  by  his  laft  will,  left  to  his  care  his  printed 
works  and  MSS.  which  were  accordingly  publithed  by 
him.  In  1 668  he  was  inftalled  prebendary  of  Weft- 
mlrifter  ;  in  1680,  was  appointed  canon  of  Windfor  ; 

4n  1683,  dean  of  Weftminfter  ;  and  in  1684,  confecrated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Rochefter.  He  was  clerk  of  the  clo- 
let  to  king  James  II. ;  In  1685,  was  made  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal  •,  and  the  year  following,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commlflioners  for  ecclefiaftical  aflairs.  In 
1692  his  lordihip,  with  feveral  other  perfons,  was 
charged  wuth  treafon  by  two  men,  who  drew  up  an  al- 
fociation,  in  which  they  whofe  names  were  fubfcribed 
declared  their  refolution  to  reftore  king  James ;  to  feize 
the  princefs  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive ;  and  to  be  ready 
with  30,000  men  to  meet  king  James  when  he  ftiould 
land.  To  this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat, 
Marlborough,  Salifbury,  and  others.  The  blftiop  was 
arrefted,  and  kept  at  a  meiTenger’s,  under  a  ftrid  guard, 
for  eleven  days.  His  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  pa¬ 
pers  felxed,  among  which  nothing  was  found  of  a  trca- 
fonable  appearance,  except  one  memorandum,  in  t^ 
following  words  :  Thorough-paced  doSrine.  Being  aflt- 
ed  at  his  examination  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he 
fs’d  that,  about  20  years  before,  curiofity  had  led  him 
to  hear  Daniel  Burgefs  preach  ;  and  that  being  ftriick 

with  his  account  of  a  certain  kind  of  doanne,  which 
he  faid  entered  at  one  ear,  and  pacing  through  the  head 
auent  out  at  the  other,  he  h-ad  Ir.ferted  the  memorandum 
in  his  table-book,  that  he  might  not  lofe  the  fubftaiice 
of  fo  ftrange  a  fermon.  His  innocence  being  proved, 
he  was  fet  at  llbertv,  when  he  publifhed  an  account  of 
his  examination  and  deliverance  ;  which  made  fuch  an 
impreflion  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through 
life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thankfgiving.  He  lived  to^e 
79th  year  of  his  age,  and  died  May  20.  1713- 
works,  befides  a  few  poems  ot  little  value,  are,  “  fhe 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society;”  “The  Life  of  Cow¬ 
ley  -”  “  The  Anfwer  to  Sorbierc  “  The  Hiftory  of 
the  Rye-hoiife  Plot;”  “  The  Relation  of  his  own  Ex- 
amination  ;”  and  a  volume  of  “  Sermons.”  Dr  Johnfon 
fays  “  I  ha^'c  heard  it  obferved,  with  great  juftnefs, 
that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each 
has  its  diftina  and  charaaeriftical  excellence.” 

Sprat,  in  ichthyology.  See  Clupea.  . 

SPRAY,  the  fprinkling  of  the  fea,  which  is  driven 
from  the  top  of  a  wave  in  ftormy  weather.  It  differs 
from  fpoon-drift,  as  being  only  blown  occafionally  from 
the  broken  fur  face  of  a  high  wave  ;  whereas  the  latter 
continues  to  fly  horizontally  along  the  fea,  without  in- 
termifiion,  during  the  excefs  of  a  tempeft  or  hurricane. 

SPRING,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fountain  or  fource 
of  water  rifing  out  of  the  ground. 

Many  have  been  the  coiijeaores  of  philofophers  con* 
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cerning  the  origin  of  fountains,  and  great  pains  have  Spring.  J 
been  taken  both  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  ^ 
and  thofc  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  or¬ 
der  to  afeertain  the  true  caufe  of  it.  It  was  AriHoile’S 
opinion,  and  held  by  moll  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
after  him,  that  the.  air  contained  in  the  caverns  ol:  the 
eaith,  being  condenfed  by  cold  near  its  furface,  was 
thereby  changed  into  water  *,  and  that  it  made  its  way 
through,  where  it  could  find  a  palTage.  But  we  have 
no  experience  of  any  fuch  tranfmutation  of  air  into  wa- 

ter.  ^  ... 

Thofe  who  imagine  that  fountains  owe  their  origin 
to  waters  brought  from  the  fea  by  fubterraneous  du6l8, 
give  a  tolerable  account  how  they  lofe  their  faltnefs 
by  percolation  as  they  pafs  through  the  earth  :  but  they 
find  great  difficulty  in  explaining  by  what  power  the 
water  rifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea  to  near  the  tops 
of  mountains,  where  fprings  generally  ^  abound  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hydrollatics,  that  a  fluid 
fliould  rife  in  a  tube  above  the  level  of  its  fource.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  found  two  ways  whereby  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  extricate  themfelves  from  this  difficulty,  ihc 
one  is  that  of  Des  Cartes,  who  imagines,^  that  after 
the  water  is  become  frefh  by  percolation,  it  is  raifed 
out  of  the  caverns  of  the  earth  in  vapour  towards  its 
furface  ;  where  meeting  with  rocks  near  the  tops  of 
mountains  in  the  form  of  arches  or  vaults,  it  flicks  to 
them,  and  runs  down  their  fides,  (like  water  in  an 
alembic),  till  it  meets  with  proper  receptacles,  from 
which  it  fupplies  the  fountains.  Now  this  is  a  mere 
hypothefis,  without  foundation  or  probability ;  for,  in 
the  firfl  place,  we  know  of  no  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
to  caiife  fuch  evaporation  \  or  if  that  were  allowed,  yet 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  there  fliould  be  any  caverns  fo 
fmooth  and  void  of  protuberances  as  to  anfwer  the  ends 
of  an  alembic,  in  colleding  and  conderifing  the  vapours 
together  in  every  place  where  fountains  arife.  1  here 
are  others  (as  Varenius,  &c.)  who  fuppofe  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  rife  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  as  through 
capillary  tubes  by  attraClion.  But  hereby  they  fliovi, 
that  they  are  quite  unacquainted  with  what  relates  to 
the  motion  of  a  fluid  through  fuch  tubes  ;  for  when  a 
capillary  tube  opens  into  a  cavity  at  its  upper  end,  or 
grows  larger  and  larger,  fo  as  to  ceafe  to  be  capillary 
at  that  end,  the  water  will  not  afeend  through  that  tube 
into  the  cavity,  or  beyond  where  the  tube  is  capillary  } 
becaufe  that  part  of  the  periphery^  of  the  cavity,  which 
is  partly  above  the  furface  of  the  water  and  paitly  be¬ 
low  it,  is  not  of  the  capillary  kind.  Nay,  if  the  ca¬ 
vity  is  continually  fupplied  with  water,  it  will  be  at- 
traaed  into  the  capillary  tube,  and  run  down  it  as 
through  a  funnel,  if  the  lower  end  is  immerged  in  the 
fame  fluid,  as  in  this  cafe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be. 

It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  and  much 
efpoufed  by  Marlocte  (a  dillirent  oblerver  of  nature), 
that  the  rile  of  fprings  is  owing  to  the  rams  and  melted 
fnow.  According  to  him,  the  rain-water  which  tails 
upon  the  hills  and  mountains,  penetrating  the  furface, 
meets  with  clay  or  rocks  contiguous  to  each  other; 
along  which  it. runs,  without  being  able  to  penetrate 
them  till,  being  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
or  to'  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  top,  it  breaks 
out  of  the  ground,  and  forms  fprings. 

In  order  to  examine  this  opinion^  Mr  Perrault,  JJe 
la  Hire,  and  D,  Sidekau,  endeavoured  to  make  an 
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dlimate  of  the  quantity  of  rain  and  fnow  that  falls  in 
the  fpacc  of  a  year,  to  fee  whether  it  would  be  fuffici* 
cnt  to  afford  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is 
annually  difchaiged  into  the  fea  by  the  rivers.  The  re- 
fult  of  their  inquiries  was,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
fnovv  which  fell  in  a  year  into  a  cylindrical  veffel  would 
fill  it  (if  fecured  from  evaporating)  to  the  height  of 
about  nineteen  Inches.  Which  quantity  D.  Sideleau, 
fhowed,  was  not  fufficicnt  to  fupply  the  rivers  ;  for  that 
thofe  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Spain,  difcharge  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  annually,  than  the  rain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  experiment,  is  able  to  fupply.  Befides 
which,  another  obfervation  was  made  by  them  at  the 
fame  time,  viz.  that  the  quantity  of  water  railed  in  va¬ 
pour,  one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  about  thirty- 
two  inches,  which  is  thirteen  more  than  falls  in  rain  :  a 
plain  indication  that  the  water  of  fountains  is  not  fup- 
phed  by  rain  and  melted  fnoM'. 

^hus  the  true  caiife  of  the  origin  of  fountains  re¬ 
mained  undifc(n'ercd,  till  Dr  Halley,  in  making  his  ce- 
ieffial  obfervations  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  at 
St  Helena,  about  800  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
found,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  fell  there  (even 
when  the  fky  was  clear)  was  fo  great,  that  it  very  much 
impeded  his  obfervations,  by  covering  his  glafl’es  with 
water  every  half  quarter  or  an  hour  ;  and  upon  that  he 
attempted  to  determine  by  expeiiment  the  quantity  of 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  furface  of  the  fea,  as  far  Jas  it 
rifes  from  heat,  in  order  to  try  whether  that  might  be 
a  fufficicnt  fupply  for  the  water  continually  difeharged 
by  fountains.  The  procefs  of  his  experiment  was  as 
follows ;  He  took  a  veffel  of  water  faked  to  the  fame 
degree  with  that  of  fea  water,  in  which  he  placed  a  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  and  by  means  of  a  pan  of  coals  brought  the 
water  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  which  is  obferved  to 
be  that  of  the  air  in  ouV  hottefl  fummer  ;  this  done,  he 
fixed  the  veffel  of  water  with  the  thermometer  in  it  to 
one  end  of  a  pair  of  fcales,  and  exadly  eoLinterpoifed  it 
with  weights  on  the  other ;  then,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  he  found,  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  weioht 
of  the  veffel,  that  about  a  fixtieth  part  of  an  inch'^of 
the  depth  of  the  water  was  gone  off  in  vapour ;  and 
therefore,  in  twelve  hours,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  would 
have  gone  off.  No'v  this  accurate  obferver  allows  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  be  forty  degrees  long,  and  four 
broad,  (the  broader  parts  compenfating  for  the  narrow¬ 
er,  fo  that  its  whole  fivrface  is  160  fqua re  degrees)  ; 
which,  pxcording  to  the  experiment,  mull  yield^t  leak 
5j28o,ooo,ooo  tons  of  water  :  In  which  account  no  re- 
gaid  is  had  to  the  wind  and  the  agitation  of  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  both  which  undoubtedly  promote  the  evapo¬ 
ration.  ^ 

It  remained  now  to  compare  this  quantity  of  water 
with  that  which  is  daily  conveyed  into  the  fame  fea  by 
the  rivers.  The  only  way  to  do  which  was  to  compare 
them  with  fome  known  river  ;  and  accordingly  he  takes 
his  computation  from,  the  river  Thames  ;  and,  to  avoid 
all  obje<51:ions,  makes  allowances,  probably  greater  than 
what  were  abfolutcly  neceffary. 

'Vhe  Mediterranean  receives  the  following  confider- 
able  rivers,  viz.  the  Iberus,  the  Rhone,  the  Tyber,  the 
Po,  the  Danube^  the  Niefler,  the  Boryflhenes,  the  Ta. 
uais,  and  the  Nile.  Each  of  tliefe  he  fuppofes  to  bring 
down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  Fhames,  whereby 
ne  aUows  for  fmallsr  rivers  which  fall  into  tlie  farae  fea. 
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The  Thames,  then,  he  finds  by  menfuration  to  difcharge  Spring, 
about  20,^^00,000  tons  of  water  a-day.  If  therefore  y-**'*" 
the  above-faid  nine  rivers  yield  ten  times  as  much  water 
as  the  Thames  doth,  it  will  follow,  that  all  of  them  to- 
pthcr  yield  but  1827  millions  of  tons  in  a  day,  which 
is  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  proved  to  be 
raifed  in  vapour  out  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fame 
time.  We  have  therefore  from  hence  a  fource  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficicnt  for  the  fupply  of  fountains. 

Now  having  found  that  the ‘vapour  exhaled  from 
the  fea  is  a  fufficicnt  fupply  for  the  fountains,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  next-place  to  conlider  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  raifed  ;  and  how  they  are  coridenfed  into  water 
again,  and  conveyed  to*  the  foiirces  ofl'prings. 

In  order  to  this  he  confiders,  that  if  an  atom  of 
water  was  expanded  into  a  ffiell  or  bubble,  fo  as  to  be 
ten  times  as  big  in  diameter  as  when  it  was  water,  that 
atom  would  become  fpeeifically  lighter  than  air  ;  and 
therefore  would  rife  fo  long  as^the  warmth  which  firft 
feparated  it  from  the  furface  of  the  water  fliould  conti¬ 
nue  to  diflend  It  to  the  fame  degree  ;  and  coniequently, 
that  vapours  may  be  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  kw 
In  that  manner,  till  they  arrive  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
atmofphere,  at  which  they  fin'd  air  of  equal  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  with  themfelves.  Here  they  will  float  till,  being 
condt  nied  by  cold,  they  become  fpeeifically  heavier  than.* 
the  air,  and  fall  down  in  dew ;  or  being  driven  by  the 
winds  againft  the  Tides  of  mountains  (many  of  wliicb 
far  furpafs  the  ufual  height  to  which  the  vapours  would' 
of  themfelves  afeend),  ai*e  compelled  by  the  ftream  of 
the  air  to  mount  up  with  It  to  the  tops  of  them;  where- 
being  condenfed  into  water,  they  prefently  precipitate,, 
and  gleetiiig  down  by  the  crannies  of  the  ftones,  part, 
of  them  enters  into  the  caverns  of  the  hills ;  which  be¬ 
ing  once  filled,  all  the  overplus  of  water  that  comes  thi¬ 
ther  runs  over  by  the  loweft  place,  and  breaking  out  by 
the  tides  of  the  hills  forms  fingle  fprxngs.  Many  of  thefe 
ninning  down  by  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the 
hills,  and  coming  to  imite,  form  little  rivulets  or  brooksr 
many  of  thefe  again  meeting  in  one  common  valley,  and 
gaining  the  plain  ground,  being  grown  lefs  rapid,  be¬ 
come  a  river  ;  and  many  of  thefe  being  united  in  one 
common  channel,  make  fuch  flreams  as  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  ;  which  latter,  he  obl'erves,  one  W'ould 
hardly  think  to  be  a  colle6lion  of  water  condenfed  out. 
of  vapour,  iinlefs  we  confider  how  vafba  t raft  of  ground 
that  river  drains,  and  that  it  is  the  fum  of  all  thofe  fprimrij 
which  break,  out  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  on  the  north. fide  of  the  immenle  ridgs 
of  the  Alps,  which  Is  one  continued  chain  of  mountains 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus-  one  part  of  the  vapours  which  are-,  blown  on 
the  land  is  returned,  by  the  rivers  Into  the  fea  from, 
whence  it  came.  Another  part  fails  into  the  fea  before’ 
it  reaches  the  land ;..  and  this  is  the  rcafon  why  the  ri.* 
vers  do  not  return  fo  much  water  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  as  is  raifed  in  vapour.  A  third  part  falls  on  tho 
low  lands,  where  it  affords  nouriiliment  to  plants  ;  yet 
it  does  not  reft  tliere,  but  is  again  exhaled  in  vapour  by 
the  aflion  of  the  fun,  and  is  either  carried  by  the  winds 
to  the  fea  to  fall  in  rain  or  dew  there,  or  elfe  to  the 
mountains  to  become  the  fources  of  fprings. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  ail  fountains 
arc  owing  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe ;  but  that  fome 
proceed  fioni  rain  and  melted  fnow,  which,  fubfidlng 
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through  the  furface  of  the  earth,  makes  Its  way  into 
certain  cavities,  and  thence  ifTues  out  in  the  form  of 
fpriiigs  ;  becaiife  the  waters  of  feveral  are  found  to  in* 
creafe  and  diminifh  in  proportion  to  the  rain  which  falls  ; 
that  others  again,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fait,  and  fpring 
near  the  Tea  fhore,  owe  their  oiigin  to  Tea 'water  perco¬ 
lated  through  the  earth  ;  and  fome  to  both  thefe  caufes: 
though  without  doubt  moft  of  them,  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  fpring  near  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  receive 
their  waters  from  vapours,  as  before  explained. 

This  reafoning  of  Dr  Halley’s  is  confinned  by 
rnore  recent  obfervations  and  dlfcoverie^.  It  is  now 
found,  that  though  water  is  a  tolerable  condu6lor  of 
the  eleftric  fluid,  dry  earth  is  an  elecflric  per  fe^  con- 
fequcntly  the  dry  land  muft  always  be  in  an  electrified 
Hate  compared  with  the  ocean,  unlefs  in  fuch  particu* 
ler  cafes  as  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Earth* 
QjjAKE,  11 82.  It  is  aho  well  known,  that  fuch  bodies 
as  are  in  an  eleftrified  ilate,  whether  plus  or  will 

attrafl  vapour,  or  other  light  Jubflaiices  that  come  near 
them.  Hence  the  vapours  that  are  railed  from  the 
ocean  muft  necefiarily  have  \  tendency  to  approach  the 
land  in  great  quantity,  even  without  the  afliftance  of 
the  wind,  though  this  la  ft  muft  undoubtedly  contribute 
•greatly  towards  the  fame  purpofe,  as  Dr  Halley  juftly 
‘Obferves.  In  like  manner,  the  higher  grounds  are  al¬ 
ways  in  a  more  electrified  ftate  than  the  lower  ones : 
and  hence  the  vapours  having  once  left  the  ocean  and 
approached  the  fhore,  are  attraCled  by  the  hl  ih  moun¬ 
tains  ,  of  which  Mr  Pennant  gives  an  inftance  in  Snow¬ 
don.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why  fprings  are  fo 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  they  be¬ 
ing  fo  advantageoiifly  formed  in  every  refpedl  for  col* 
leifting  and  condenfing  the  vapours  into  water. 

The  heat  of  fprings  is  generally  the  fame  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  fouth  of  England  is  48®  ;  in 
Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  45*^;  in  the  north 
ot  Ireland  it  is  48°,  and  on  the  fouth  coaft  about 
51®.  At  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  it  is  43®,  and  in  Paris 
53®.  According  to  accurate  experiments  made  by 
eminent  philofophers,  the  heat  of  the  fprings  in  thefe 
different  countries  correfponds  with  the  medium  tem¬ 
perature.  We  have  not  heard  that  llmllar  experiments 
have  been  made  in  other  countries,  or  we  fhould  have 
been  careful  to  colleCl  them.  We  do  not,  however, 
doubt  but  they  have  been  made  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe  ;  yet  we  fufpeCl  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  fubjeCl  within  the  tropical  regions. 

Though  this  coincidence  of  the  heat  of  fprings  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  where  they  flow, 
feems  to  be  a  general  fad,  yet  it  admits  of  many  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  many  parts  of  the  v^orld  there  are  fprings 
which  not  only  exceed  the  mean  temperature,  but  even 
the  ftrongeft  meridian  heat  ever  known  In  the  torrid  re¬ 
gions.  The  following  table  will  give  a  diftind  notion 
of  the  degrees  of  heat  which  different  fprings  have  been 
found  to  poflefs,  according  to  the  experiments  of  phi¬ 
lofophers.  It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  experiments 
made  upon  the  fame  fprings,  made  by  different  perfons, 
vary  a  little  from  one  another,  wh’cli  may  be  owing  to 
many  accidents  eafily  accounted  for.  Where  this  is 
the  cafe,  we  fhall  mention  both  the  loweft  and  higheft 
degree  of  heat  w*hich  has  been  afcrlbed  to  the  fame 
^ring,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 
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Places. 

Springs. 

Brlftol, 

St  Vincent’s  or 
the  hot  w^ell, 

Buxton, 

Matlock, 

Gentleman’s  bath 

Bath, 

King’s  bath, 

Alx-Ia-Cliapellc; 

Barege, 

Pifa, 

Caroline  baths 

Pnidel  or  furi¬ 

In  Bohemia, 

ous. 

Iceland, 

Geyzer, 

Higheff  de.  Lnweft 
grceofheat,  greeofheat. 


84 

76 

82 

69 

119 

1 13 

I  46 

136* 

122 

104 

212 

In  cold  countries,  where  congelation  takes  place,  the 
heat  of  the  earth  is  coniiderably  above  the  freezing 
point,  aad  continues  fo  through  the  whole  year.  From 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  mines  and  deep  pits, 
it  appears  that  this  heat  is  uniform  and  ftationary  at  a 
certain  depth.  But  as  the  heat  of  thefe  fprings  far 
exceeds  the  coiv.mon  heat  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  muft  be  occafioned  by  caufes  peculiar  to  cer¬ 
tain  places ;  but  what  thefe  caufes  are  it  is  no  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  deteimine.  We  are  certain,  indeed,  that  hot 
fprings  receiye  their  heat  from  fome  fubterranean  caufe  5 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  inveftigate  how  this 
heat  is  produced  and  preferved.  ,  Theories,  however, 
have  been  formed  on  iKis  fubje£l.  'The  fubterranean 
heat  has  been  aferibed  to  the  cle^Irical  fluid,  and  to  a. 
great  body  of  fire  In  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  But  we 
fufpe£l  that  the  nature  of  tlie  electrical  fluid  and  its  ef- 
fefts  are  not  fufficiently  u^derflood.  s  to  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  heat  of  fprings  is  o\^ing  to  a  cential  fire, 
it  is  too  hypothetical  to  require  any  refutation.  From 
what  then  does  this  heat  originate,  and  whence  is 
the  fuel  which  has  produced  it  mr  lo  many  ages  ?  To 
enable  us  to  anfwer  thefe  queftioiis  with  precifion,  more 
iiftormatlon  Is  neceflary  than  we  have  hitherto  obtained 
refpeding  the  ftrudure  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth.  It  is  peculiarly  requifite  that  we  fliould  be  made 
acquainted  wuth  the  fofiils  which  are  moft  common  in  ' 

thole  places  where  hot  fprings  abound.  We  fhould 
then  perhaps  difeover  that  hot  fprings  always  pafs  thro^ 
bodies  of  a  ccmbiiftible  nature.  It  is  well  known  to 
chemifts,  that  when  water  is  mixed  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  a  degree  of  heat  is  produced  fuperior  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  alio  an  eftablifhed  faCf,  that  when 
water  meets  with  pyrites,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  fulphur  ^ 
and  iron,  a  violent  inflammation  takes  place.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  could  prove  that  thefe  materials  exift  in  the  ft  ra¬ 
ta  from  which  hot  fprings  are  derived,  we  fhould  be  en¬ 
abled  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  account  of  this  curious  pheno¬ 
menon.  As  fome  apology  for  this  fuppofitioii,  we  may 
add,  that  moft  of  the  hot  fprings  mentioned  above  have 
been  found  by  analyfis  to  be  impregnated  with  fulphur,  , 
and  fome  of  them  with  Iron.  It  mutt,  hr  •/ever,  be 
knowledgcd,  that  the  hot  fpnngs  of  Iceland,  which  are 
T  T  2^,  the  heat  o^  boiling  water,  according  to  an  accurate  and  Sviiu 
analyfis  of  their  contents  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Black, 
were  neither  found  to  contain  iron  nor  fulphur.  It 
will  therefore,  perhaps,  be  neceflary  that  we  fhould  wait 
with  patience,  and  continue  to  collet  lafts,  till  the  fcl- 
ences  of  chemiftry  and  mineralogy  fball  be  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  permanent  theory  on 
this  f  bjedt. 

Springs  arc  cf  different  kinds-  Some  are  perennial, 

or 
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or  continue  to  flow  dunng  the  whole  year  ;  others  flow 
only  durin^y  the  rainy  feafon  ;  fome  ebb  and  flow  At 
Torbay  there  ia-xine  of  this  kind,  which  ebbs  and  flows 
five  or  fix  inches  every  hour.  There  is  another  near 
Corifo  in  Italy,  which  ebbed  and  flowed  three  times  a- 
day  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  continues  to  do  flill.  A 
fpring  near  Henly  fometitnes  flows  for  two  years  to- 
gether,  and  then  dries  up  for  an  equal  period  The 
caufe  of  this  is  explained  under  the  article  Hydrosta¬ 
tics,  n*^  26.  For  the  ingredients  found  in  fprings, 
fee  Mineral  Waters^  and  Water. 

Spring,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tem¬ 
pered  fleel,  or  other  elaflic  fubflance,  which  being 
wound  up  ferves  to  put  machines  in  motion  by  its  ela- 
fticity,  or  endeavours  to  unbend  itfelf ;  fuch  is  the  fpring 
of  a  watch,  clock,  or  the  like. 

Spring,  Fer^  m  cofmography,  denotes  one  of  the 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  commencing,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world,  on  the  day  the  fun  enters  the  firfl:  degree 
of  Aries,  which  is  about  the  icth  day  of  March,  "and 
ending  whei^  the  fun  leaves  Gemini  ;  or,  more  ftriaiy 
and  generally,  the  fpring  begins  on  the  day  when  the 
diilaiice  of  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude  from  the  zenith, 
being  on  the  increafe,is  at  a  medium  between  the  greatefl 
and  leail.  The  end  of  the  fpring  coincides  with  the  be- 
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ginning  of  fummer.  See  Summer. 


SpRiNG’^Ttde,  See  Astronomy-/;^^/>x,  and  Tide. 
Burning  Springs.  See  BuRNiNG-Springs, 

Springer,  or  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 

SPRir,  a  fmall  boom  or  pole  which  crofles  the  fail 
of  a  boat  diagonally,  from  the  maft  to  the  upper 


hindmoil  corner  of  the  fail,  which  it  is  ufed  to  exte^nd 
and  elevate  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  fprit  refts  in  a  fort  of 
wreath  or  collar  called  the  fmotter^  which  encircles  the 
mafl  in  that  place. 

SPRITSAILi.  See  Sail  and  Ship. 

SpRn sail-T opfaiL  See  Sail  and  Ship. 
SPRUCE-tree.  See  Pinus. 

Spruce- Beery  a  cheap  and  wholefome  liquor,  which 
is  thus  made:  Take  of  water  16  gallons,  and  boil  the 
half  of  it.  Put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  Iieat, 
to  the  referved  cDld  part,  which  fhould  be  previoiifly 
put  into  a  barrel  or  other  veflel  ;  then  add  J  6  pounds  of 
treacle  or  molafles,  wdth  a  few  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
cflence  of  fpruce,  flirring  the  whole  w^ell  together  ;  add 
half  a  pint  of  yeafl,  and  keep  it  in  a  temperate  fitua- 
tion,  with  the  bung  hole  open,  for  two  days,  till  the 
fermenlation  be  abated.  Then  clofe  it  up  or  bottle  it 
off,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  being  drunk  in  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards.  In  North  America,  and  perhaps  in  other 
countries,  where  the  black  and  white  fpruce-firs  abound, 
inflead  of  adding  the  ejfence  of  the  fprucc  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  molaffes,  they  make  a  decodion  of 
the  leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  thefe  trees,  and  find 
the  liquor  equally  good.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
fcorbutic,  and  may  prove  very  ufeful  in  long  fea  voy¬ 
ages. 

SPUNGE,  or  Sponge.  See  Spongia. 

SPUNGING,  in  gunnery,  the  cleaning  of  the  infide 
-of  a  gun  with  a  fpunge,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fparks 
of  fire  frorn  remaining  in  it,  which  would  endanger 
the  life  of  him  that  fhould  load  it  again. 

bPUN'YARN,  among  Tailors,  is  a  kind  of  line  made 
from  rope  yarn,  and  ufed  for  feizing  or  faflening 
ithmiTs  together. 
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SPUNK,  in  botany.  See  Boletus. 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal  confifting  of  two  branches 
encompafling  a  horfeman’s  heel,  and  a  row’^el  in  form 
of  a  ftar,  advancing  out  behind  to  prick  the  horfe. 

SpvR-lVinged  Water  Hen.  See  Parra, 

SPURGE,  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia. 

SpvRGF-Lanr'el.  See  Daphne. 

SPUR  RE  Y,  in  botany.  See  Spergula. 

SPY,  a  perfon  hired  to  w^atch  the  adlions,  motions, 
he.  of  another  ;  particularly  what  pafles  in  a  camp. 
When  a  fpy  is  difeovered,  he  is  hanged  immediately. 

SQUADRON,  in  military  affairs,  denotes  a  body 
of  horfe  whofe  number  of  men  is  not  fixed  ;  but  is 
ufually  from  1 00  to  200. 

ScoiTADRON  of  Ships y  either  implies  a  detachment  of 
fhips  employed  on  any  particular  expedition,  or  the 
third  part  of  a  naval  armament. 

SQUADS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  certain  divifions 
of  a  company  into  fo  many  fquads,  generally  into  three 
or  four.  The  ufe  of  forming  companies  into  as  many 
fquads  of  inrpe(S:ion  as  it  has  ferjeants  and  corporals, 
is  proved  by  tliofe  regiments  who  have  praftifed  that 
method  ;  as  by  it  the  irregularity  of  the  foldiers  is  con- 
fiderably  reflrained,  their  drefs  improved,  and  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  regiment  in  general  moft  remarkably  for¬ 
warded.  Every  officer  fliould  have  a  roll  of  his  com¬ 
pany  by  fquads. 

SQUALL,  a  fudden  and  violent  blaft  of  wind,  ufu¬ 
ally  occafioned  by  the  interruption  and  reverberation  of 
the  w’ind  from  high  mountains.  Thefe  are  very  frequent 
in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Levant^  as  produced  by 
the  rcpulfion  and  new  diredlion  whicli  the  wind  meets 
with  .in  its  paffage  between  the  various  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago. 

SQUALUS,  Shark.,  in  ichthyology” ;  a  genus  ar¬ 
ranged  by  LinniEus  under  the  clafs  of  amphiluiy  and  the 
order  of  nantesy  but  by  Gmelin  referred  to  the  clafs  of 
pifeesy  and  order  of  chondropterygVu  The  head  is  obtufe  ; 
on  the  fides  of  the  neck  there  are  from  4  to  7  femiliinar 


fpiracles.  The  eyes  arc  oblong,  vertical,  half  covered. 


and  before  the  foramen  temporaie.  The  mouth  is  fitua- 
ted  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  is 
armed  with  feveral  rows  of  teeth,  which  are  ferrated, 
acute,  partly  moveable  and  partly  fixed,  and  unequal  in 
form.  T  he  body  is  oblong,  tapering  and  rough,  with 
very  tender  prickles.  T'hc  ventral  fins  are  much  Icfs 
than  the  pedforal,  and  arc  fitiiated  round  the  anus  and 
genitals.  There  arc  3  2  fpecies ;  the  ifabella  canicula 
or  greater  dog- fifli ;  catuliis  orfmallcr  dogTifh  ;  flellaris; 
galeiis  or  tope  ;  muftelus  or  finootli  hound  ;  cirratus  ; 
barbatus  or  barbu  ;  tigrinus  or  tigre  ;  Africaiuis  or 
galonne  ;  ocellatus  or  oeille  ;  zygaena  or  balance- fi fli ; 
tiburo  or  pantouflicr  of  Brduflbnet ;  grifeus  or  grifet ; 
viilpes  or  fea-fox ;  longicaudus ;  glauciis  or  blue  fliark ; 
cornubius,  porbeagle,  or  bcaumaris-fhark ;  cinereus  or 
perlon  ;  maxiinns  ;  carcharias  or  white  lhark  ;  priflis 
or  feic  ;  fpinofus  or  bouele  ;  acanthias  or  picked  do/r 
fifh  ;  fernandinus  ;  fpinax  or  fagre  ;  fquamofus  or  ecail- 
leux  y  ceiitrina  or  hiiniantin  y  indicus  j  Amcricaniis  or 
liclie;  fquatina  or  angel  fifh  ;  mriflafaj  and  kumal.  The 
following  are  the  mofl:  remarkable : 

^ .  The  ifahe/k  h2L(i  a  wrinkly  fpotted  flvin,  and  the 
anterior  dorfal  fin  is  perpendicular  to  the  abdominal  fins. 
The  body  is  fomewhat  flat ;  the  head  fhort,  large,  and 
4  X  obtuR. 
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oblufc.  The  teeth  are  difpofed  m  fix  rows,  comprefTed, 
fhort,  and  triangular,  having  a  notch  on  each  fide  of 
their  bafes.  The  eyes  are  funk  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  copper 
colour,  and  the  pupil  is  black  and  oblong.  The  fins 
of  the  back  are  almoft  fquare  ;  the  caudal  fin  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  and  the  lateral  line  is  parallel  to  the 
back.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  reddifh  afh- 
colour,  with  blackifh  fpots  difpofed  irregularly.  The 
under '  part  is  of  a  dirty  white  hue.  I  his  fpecies  is 
found  near  New  Zealand,  and  is  about  2i  feet  long. 

2.  Caniculoy  greater  dog-fifh,  or  fpotted  (hark,  is 
diftinguilhed  by  large  noftrils,  which  are  covered  by 
a  lobe  and  worm-fhaped  flap,  or  by  the  pofition  of  the 
anal  fin,  which  is  at  an  equal  didance  from  the  anus 
and  tail.  The  body  is  fpotted  ;  the  head  is  fmall,  with 
a  (hort  fnout ;  the  eyes  are  oblong  ;  the  iris  whitifh  ; 
the  mouth  is  large  and  oblong,  armed  with  three  rows 
of  teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  cartilaginous  ;  the  anus  is  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  the  firft  dorfal  fin  is  be¬ 
hind  the  ventral  fins  ;  the  other,  which  is  lefs,  is  almoil 
oppofite  the  anal  rtn  j  the  caudal  fin  is  narrow  and  mar- 
ginated.  I’his  fpecies  is  found  in  almofi.  every  fea,  is 
about  four  feet  long,  extremely  voracious,  generally 
feeding  on  fifhes,  and  is  long  lived.  The  llcin,  which 
is  fpotted  like  a  leopard’s,  is  ufed  when  dried  for  vari¬ 
ous  purpofes. 

3.  Cotufus,  fmaller  dog  fifh,  has  a  large  head ;  the 
pupil  of  the  eyes  is  black ;  the  iris  w’hite  ;  the  fnout  is 
of  "a  bright  hue  ;  the  mouth,  which  is  large,  is  fituated 
between  the  noftrils,  and  is  ai-med  with  four  rows  of 
teeth,  ferrated  with  three  points  bent  inwards  ;  thofe  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  marKiibles  are  longer  than 
the  reft.  The  tongue  is  broad  and  fmooth  ;  the  fpira- 
cles  are  five  ;  the  back  is  tapering  and  yellowifh  ;  the 
fides  are  fomewhat  comprefltd  ;  the  tail  longer  than  the 
body,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  narrow  and  marginated  ;  the 
anterior  anal  and  dorfal  fins  are  behind  the  ventral ;  the 
pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  oppofite  to  the  anal.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  Northein,  and  Indian  Ocean,  and 
is  two  or  three  feet  long. 

4.  Stellaris,  or  greater  cat  fifii.  The  head  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  points  ;  the  abdominal  fins  are  united  and  (harp 
at  the  apex  ;  the  dorfal  fins  extend  almoft  to  the  tail ; 
the  (Itin  is  reddifh,  marked  with  black  fpots  of  different 
iizes,  and  is  of  a  dirty  afh  colour  below.  It  is  fiom  tw^o 
to  fix  feet  long  ;  refembles  the  canicula,  but  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  larger  and  fewer  fpots,  by  a  fnout  fomewhat  longer, 
a  tall  fomewhat  (horter,  and  noftrils  almoft  (hut.  It 
brings  forth  i  g  or  20  young  at  a  time.  It  inhabits  the 
European  feas,  living  chiefly  on  (hell  fi(h,  mollufcae, 
and  other  fmall  fifhes.  The  dorfal  fins  are  equal ;  the 
anterior  one  being  behind  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  the  pofterior  one  being  a  little  behind  the  anal. 

5.  TigrinuSf  or  tigre,  is  about  15  feet  long;  the  body 
is  long,  of  unequal  thicknefs,  black,  Interfperfed  with 
white  ftfipea  and  fpots,  irregularly  and  tranfverfely.— 
The  head  is  large  ;  the  mouth  low  and  traufverfe,  the 
upper  jaw  having  two  curls  ;  the  upper  lip  is  thick  and 
prominent ;  there  are  five  fpiracles  on  each  fide,  the  two 
iaft  being  united  fo  as  to  give  the  appearance  only  of 
four  ;  the  mandibles  are  armed  with  very  fmall  pointed 
teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  ftiort  and  thick  ;  the  eyes  fmall 
and  oblong  ;  the  pupil  azure  coloured  ;  the  iris  black. 
The  abdomen  is  broad  ;  the  pedloral  fins  are  broad,  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity.  The  anterior  dorfal  is  oppo- 
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fite  to  the  ventral  fins,  and  the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  to  the 
anal.  The  tail  is  comprefied  on  both  (ides,  and  the  fin 
which  terminates  it  is  hollow.  The  tigrinus  is  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  lives  chiefly  on  (hell  fifh.  See 
Plate  CCCCLXXVI.  fig.  i. 

7.  Zygaina^  niarteau^  or  balahce-filh,  is  frequently  fix 
feet  long,  and  weighs  500  lbs.  The  head  is  elongated 
on  each  fide  ;  the  fore  part  is  bent  back,  and  convex 
both  above  and  below.  At  the  extremities  of  the  elon¬ 
gated  part  arc  the  eyes,  which  arc  large,  prominent,  and 
diredled  downwards ;  the  iris  is  of  a  golden  colour  ; 
the  mouth  is  arched,  and  near  the  beginning  of  the 
trunk.  It  has  a  horrible  appearance  from  the  teeth, 
which  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  and  are  broad, 
pointed,  and  ferrated  on  both  fides.  The  tongue  is 
thick,  broad,  and  like  a  man’s.  The  trunk  is  long  and 
tapering  ;  the  fins  are  femicircular  on  the  margin,  and 
black  at  the  bafis  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  feparate ;  the  anal 
and  pofterior  doifal  fins  are  fmall;  the  anterior  dorfal 
fin  is  large,  and  near  the  head  ;  the  caudal  is  long.— 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  th* 
Indian  Ocean.  It  Is  one  of  the  moil  voracious  of  the 
whole  tribe.  See  fig.  2. 

8.  Vu/pesy  or  fea-fox,  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  its  tail,  the  body  being  about  feven  feet  and 
the  tail  fix  feet  long.  The  head  is  (hort  and  conical  ^ 
the  eyes  arc  large  ;  the  jaws  are  armed  in  a  dreadful 
manner  with  three  rows  of  triangular,  compreffed,  and 
pointed  teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  blunt ;  the  lateral  line  is 
ftralght.  The  anterior  dorfal  fin  Is  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  back;  the  pofterior,  which  confifts  of  two 
pointed  lobes,  is  oppofite  to  the  anal  fin  ;  the  ventral 
fins  are  very  near  one  another  ;  the  anal  is  acuminated  ; 
the  inferior  lobe  of  the  tail  is  about  a  foot  long  ;  the 
upper,  which  is  (haped  like  a  feythe.  Is  five  times 
longer.  *1  his  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  the 
coaft  of  Scotland  and  Englan.d.  It  Is  covered  with, 
fmall  fcales  ;  its  back  is  a(h  coloured,  belly  whiti(h.  It 
is  extremely  voracious.  The  ancients  ftyled  this  fi(h 

and  vulpesy  from  its  fuppofed  cunning*.  They 
believed,  that  when  it  had  the  misfortune  to  have  taken 
a  bait,  it  f wallowed  the  hook  till  it  got  at  the  cord^ 
which  It  bit  off,  and  fo  cfcaped. 

9.  Glaucusy  or  blue  (hark.  Is  about  feven  feet  long^ 
The  colour  of  the  back  Is  a  fine  blue  ;  the  belly  a  filvery 
white  ;  the  head  is  flat ;  the  eyes  fmall  and  roundKh  ^ 
the  teeth  are  almoft  triangular,  elongated,  and  pointed, 
but  not  ferrated.  The  anus  is  very  near  the  tail ;  the, 
anterior  dorfal  fin  is  (ituated  before  the  ventral  fins, 
about  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  is  almoft  triangular  ; 
the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  Is  equal  to  the  anal  fin,  and 
placed  nearer  the  tail ;  the  pedoral  fins  are  large,  long, 
and  marginated ;  and  the  ventral  are  blue  above  and 
white  below  ;  the  caudal  is  blue,  divided  Into  two  lobes, 
of  which  the  fuperior  is  much  longer  than  the  inferior 
lobe.  This  fpecies' Is  frequent  In  every  fea,  and.  is  fierce, 
but  not  very  deftru£llve  in  our  feas. 

10.  The  maximus,  balliing  (hark,  or  the  fun-fifti  of 
the  Iri(h.  This  fpecies  has  been  long  known  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  (buth  and  weft  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,- 
and  thofe  of  Caernarvonfliire  and  Anglefea  ;  but  ha¬ 
ving  never  been  confidered  in  any  other  than  a  com.- 
mercial  view,  is  defcribed  by  no  Englilh  writer  except 
Mr  Pennant  ;  and,  what  Is  worfe,  miftaken  for  and 
confounded  with  tJxe  tuna  of  Rondektius,  the  fam« 

that 
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that  our  Englifh  writers  call  the  The  Irilh 

""  '  and  Welfli  give  it  the  fame  name,  from  its  lying  as  if  to 

fun  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  Mr  Pennant  calls  it  the  bafiting  (hark.  It  was 
long  taken  for  a  fpecies  of  whale,  till  Mr  Pennant 
pointed  out  the  bronchial  orifices  on  the  Tides,  and  the 
perpendicular  fite  of  the  tail.  Thefe  are  migratory 
fiih,  or  at  lead  it  is  but  in  a**certain  number  of  years  that 
they  are  feen  in  multitudes  on  the  Welfh  feas,  though  in 
Kioft  fummers  a  Tingle,  and  perhaps  a  ftrayed  fifh  ap¬ 
pears.  They  inhabit  the  northern  feas,  even  as  high 
ns  the  arAic  circle.  They  vifited  the  bays  of  Caernar- 
vonlhire  and  Anglefea  in  vaft  fhoals  in  the  fummers  of 
1756  and  a  few  fucceeding  years,  continuing  there 
only  the  hot  months  ;  for  they  quitted  the  coaft  about 
Michaelmas,  as  if  cold  weather  was  difagreeable  to 
them.  Some  old  people  fay  they  recolle6l  the  fame 
fort  of  fhh  vifiting  thefe  feas  in  vaft  numbers  about  40 
years  ago.  They  appear  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
among  the  Hebrides,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  fmall 
droves  of  feven  or  eight,  but  oftener  in  pairs.  They 
continue  in  thofe  feas  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when 
they  difappear. 

They  have  nothing  of  the  fierce  and  voracious  nature 
of  the  (hark  kind,  and  are  fo  tame  as  to  fufFer  them- 
felves  to  be  ftroked  ;  they  generally  lie  motionlefs  on 
the  furface,  commonly  on  their  bellies,  but  fometimes, 
like  tired  fwimmers,  on  their  backs.  Their  food  feems 
confift  entirely  of  fea  plants,  no  remains  of  fi(h 
being  ever  difeovered  in  the  ftomachs  of  numbers  that 
were  cut  up,  except  fome  green  ftuff,  the  half  digefted 
parts  of  algae,  and  the  like.  Linnaeus  fays  it  feeds  on 
medufae. 

At  certain  times,  they  are  feen  fporting  on  the 
waves,  and  leaping  with  vaft  agility  feveral  feet  out  of 
the  water.  They  fwim  very  deliberately,  with  the 
dorfal  fins  above  vrater.  Their  length  is  from  three 
to  twelve  yards,  and  fometimes  even  longer.  Their 
form  is  rather  (lender,  like  others  of  the  (hark  kind. 
The  upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
blunt  at  the  end.  The  tail  is  very  large,  and  the  up¬ 
per  part  remarkably  longer  than  the  lower.  The 
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tliey  perceive  thcmfelves  wounded,  they  filng  up  their  Squtlu*. 

tail  and  plunge  headlong  to  the  bottom;  and  fre- - 

quently  coil  the  rope  round  them  in  their  agonies,  at¬ 
tempting  to  difengage  the  harpoon  by  rolling  on  the 
ground,  for  it  is  often  found  greatly  bent.  As  foon 
as  they  difeover  that  their  efforts  are  in  vain,  they  fvvini 
away  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  with  fuch  violence, 
that  there  has  been  an  inftance  of  a  vefTel  of  70  tons 
having  been  towed  away  againft  a  frefh  gale.  Thev 
fometimes  run  off  with  200  fathoms  of  line,  and  with 
two  harpoons  in  them  ;  and  will  employ  the  fiftiers  for 
12,  and  fometimes  for  24  hours,  before  they  are  fub- 
dued.  When  killed,  they  are  either  hauled  on  {liore, 
or,  if  at  a  diftance  from  land,  to  the  veffers  fide.  The 
liver  (the  only  ufeful  part),  is  taken  out,  and  melted 
into  oil  in  kettles  provided  ffor  that  purpofe.  A  large 
fi(h  will  yield  eight  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  of  wortlilefs 
fediment. 

II.  Carcharlasy  requiTiy  or  white  (hark,  is  often  30 
feet  long,  and  according  to  Gillius  weighs  4C00  pounds. 

The  mouth  of  this  fi(h  is  fometimes  furniftied  with 
a  fix-fold  row  of  teeth,  flat,  triangular,  and  exceedingly 
fharp  at  their  edges,  and  finely  ferrated.  Mr  Pennant 
had  one  rather  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Grew  fays,  that  thofe  in  the  jaws  oF  a  (hark  two  yards 
in  length  are  not  half  an  inch  ;  fo  that  the  fi(h  to  which 
this  tooth  belonged  muft  have  been  fix  yards  long,  pro¬ 
vided  the  teeth  and  body  keep  pace  in  their  growth. 

This  dreadful  apparatus,  when  the  fifti  is  in  a  date  Fig.  4, 
of  repofe,  lies  quite  fiat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  when  he 
feizes  his  prey,  he  has  power  of  crefting  them  by  the 
help  of  a  fet  of  mufcles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw. 

The  mouth  is  placed  far  beneath;  for  which  reafon 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  kind,  are  faid  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  on  their  backs  to  feize  their  prey  ; 
which  is  an  oblcrvation  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Pliny. 

The  eyes  are  large ;  the  back  broad,  fiat,  and  (liorter 
than  that  of  other  (harks.  The  tail  is  of  a  femilunar 
form,  but  the  upper  part  is  longer  than  the  lower.  It 
has  vaft  ftrength  in  the  tail,  and  can  ftrike  wutli  great 
force  ;  fo  that  the  Tailors  inftantly  cut  it  off  with  an 
axe  as  foon  as  they  draw  one  on  board.  'The  pedloral 


colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  deep  lead-  fins  aie  very  large,  which  enables  it  to  fwim  with  great 
en  ;  the  belly  white.  The  (Icin  is  rough  like  (liag-  fwlftnefs.  The  colour  of  the  whole  body  and  fins  is  a 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  fi(h ; 


belly  white.  The  (Icin  is  rough  like  (liag-  fwlftnefs. 
reen,  but  lefs  fo  on  the  belly  than  the  back.  In  the  light  a(h. 
mouth,  towards  the  throat,  is  a  very  (hort  fort  of  -  -  - 

whale-bone.  The  liver  is  of  a  great  fize,  but  that  of 
the  female  is  the  largeft  ;  fome  weigh  above  1000 
pounds,  and  yield  a  great  quantity  of  pure  and  fweet 
oil,  fit  for  lamps,  and  alfo  much  ufed  to  cure  bruifes, 
burns,  and  rheumatic  complaints.  A  large  fi(h  has  af¬ 
forded  to  the  captors  a  profit  of  20  1.  They  are  vivi¬ 
parous  ;  a  young  one  about  a  foot  in  length  being  found 
in  the  belly  of  a  fi(h  of  this  kind.  The  meafurements 
of  one  found  dead  on  the  (hore  of  Loch  Ranza  in  the 
ille  of  Arran  w^ere  as  follow  :  The  whole  length,  27 
feet  4  inches;  fiift  dorfal  fin,  3  feet;  fecond,  i  foot; 
pedforal  fin,  4  feet ;  ventral,  2  foet ;  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  tail,  5  feet ;  the  lower,  3. 

They  will  permit  a  boat  to  follow  them,  without  ac¬ 
celerating  their  motion  till  it  comes  almoll  within  con- 
taft  when  a  harponeer  ftrikes  his  weapon  into  them, 
as  near  to  the  gills  as  pollible.  But  they  are  often  fo 
infenfible  as  not  to  move  till  the  united  ftrength  of  two 
men  have  forced  in  the  harpoon  deeper.  As  foon  as 


and  Oppian  gives  a  long  and  entertaining  account  of 
its  capture.  Their  fle(h  is  fometimes  eaten,  but  isefteem- 
cd  coarfe  and  rank. — They  are  the  dread  of  the  (ailors 
in  all  hot  climates,  where  they  conftantly  attend  the 
(hips  in  expedlation  of  what  may  drop  over-board  :  a 
man  that  has  that  misfortune  peri(hes  without  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  been  feen  to  dart  at  him  like  gudgeonvS 
at  a  worm.  A  malter  of  a  Guinea  fliip  informed  Mr 
Pennant,  that  a  rage  of  fuicide  prevailed  among  his 
new-bought  (laves,  from  a  notiem  the  unhappy  creatures 
had,  that  after  death  they  (hould  be  reftored  again  to 
their  families,  friends,  and  country.  To  convince  them 
at  leaft  that  they  (hould  not  reanimate  their  bodies,  he 
orderd  one  of  their  coipfes  to  be  tied  by  the  heels  to  a 
rope  and  lowered  into  the  fea  ;  and  though  it  was  drawn 
up  again  as  faft  as  the  united  force  of  the  crew  could 
be  exerted,  yet  in  that  (hort  fpace  the  (harks  had  de¬ 
voured  every  part  but  the  feet,  which  were  fecured  at 
the  end  of  the  cord. 

Swimmers  very  often  periih  by  them ;  fometimes 
4X2  they 
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Xquala?.  they  lofe  an  arm  or  leg,  and  fometimcs  are  bit  quite 
'  afunder,  ferving  but  for  two  morfels  for  this  ravenous 
animal  :  a  melancholy  tale  of  this  kind  is  related  in  a 
Weft  India  ballad,  preferved  in  Dr  Percy’s  Relics  of 
ancient  Engllfii  Poetry. 

This  fpccies  inhabits  the  abyfs  of  the  ocean,  and  on¬ 
ly  appears  on  the  fiirface  when  allured  by  its  prey.  It 
h  the  moft  voracious  of  all  animals,  not  even  it  is  faid 
fparing  its  own  offspring,  and  often  fwallowing  its  prey 
entire.  At  the  famous  naval  battle  ot  the  1 2th  of  A- 
pril  1782,  when  the  Ctefar,  one  of  the  French  fhips  of 
the  line,-w'as  ftt  on  fire,  the  failors  threw  themfelves 
into  tlie  fca,  Sir  Charles  Douglas'  obferved  great  ntini- 
i:)ers  oF  thefe  fharks,  which  lay  between  the  French  and 
Britifh  fleets,  inliautly  feize  on ,  the  unhappy  victims. 

He  fevcral  times  faw  two  of  them  difpiiting  about  their 
prey,  each  feizing  a  leg,  and  at  length  difappearing, 
dragging  the  body  along  with  them.  Notwithftanding 
the  continued  roar  of  artillery,  he  heard  diftindtly  the 
cries  of  tliofe  unhappy  men. 

1 2.  Prtjlis,  feie,  or  faw-fifli,  is  fometimes  I J  feet 
long,  finootli,  black  on  the  upper  parts,  afli  coloured 
on  the  ftdes,  and  white  underneath.  The  head  is  flat 
and  conical ;  the  beak  or  fnout  projedling  from  the  nofe 
is  about  five  feet  long,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  flein, 
and  armed  on  each  fide,  generally  with  24  long,  ftrong, 
and  fliarp-pointed  teeth  ;  but  the  number  varies  with 
age.  The  teeth  are  granulated;  the  eyes  large,  the 
iris  of  a  golden  colour,  and  the  fpiracles  five.  Tl.e  an¬ 
terior  dorfal  fin  correfponds  to  thofe  of  the  belly  ;  the 
pofterior  is  fituated  in  the  middle,  between  the  former 
and  apex  of  the  tail  ;  the  pe61:oral  fins  are  broad  and 
long  ;  the  caudal  is  fliorter  than  in  the  other  fpecies.  It 
inhabits  all  the  feas  from  Greenland  to  Brazil :  and  is 
found  alfo  in  the  IrTdian  Ocean.  It  is  harmlefs. 

13.  Spinaxy  fagre^  or  picked  dog-fifli,  takes  its  name 
from  a  ftrong  and  fharp  fpine  placed  juft  before  each 
of  the  back-fins,  diftinguifhlng  it  at  once  from  the  reft 
of  the  Britifli  fharks.  The  nofe  is  long,  and  extends 
greatly  beyond  the  mouth,  but  is  blunt  at  the  end. 
The  teeth  are  difpofed  in  tw^o  rows,  are  fmall  an,d  fliarp, 
and  bend  from  the  middle  of  each  jaw  towards  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  mouth.  Hie  back  is  of  a  brownlfli  aih-co- 
iour  ;  the  belly  white. — It  grows  to  the  weight  of 
about  20  pounds.  This  fpecies  fwarms  on  the  coafta 
of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken,  fplit,  and  dried  ;  and  is 
a  food  among  the  common  people.  It  forms  a  fort  of 
inland  commerce,  being  carried  on  womens  backs  14 
or  1 6  miles  up  the  country,  and  fold  or  exchanged  for 
neceftaries. 

14.  Squatina,  angel fiih,  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet 
long,  has  a  large  head  ;  teeth  broad  at  their  bafe,  but 
flender  and  very  fharp  above,  and  difpofed  in  five  rows 
all  round  the  jaws.  Like  thofe  of  all  fharks,  they  are 
capable  of  being  ralfed  or  depreffed  by  means  of  miif- 
cles  uniting  them  to  the  jaws,  not  being  lodged  in  foc- 
kets  as  the  teeth  of  cetaceous  fifli  are.  The  back  is  of 
a  pale  afh.colour,  and  very  rough  ;  along  the  middle  is 
a  prickly  tuberculated  line  ;  the  belly  is  white  and 
fmooth.  The  pectoral  fins  are  very  large,  and  extend 
horizontally  from  the  body  to  a  great  diftance  ;  they 
have  fome  referahlance  to  wings,  whence  its  name.  The 
ventral  fins  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
double  penis  is  placed  in  them ;  which  forms  another 
charaAer  of  the  males  in  this  genus. 
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This  is  the  fifh  which  conneAs  the  genus  of  rays  and  Sqaalui, . 
fliarks,  partaking  fomething  of  the  charaAer  of  both  ; 
yet  is  an  exception  to  each  in  the  fituation  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 

It  is  a  fifli  not  unfrcqueiit  on  moft  of  our  coails,  where 
it  prowls  about  for  prey  like  others  of  the  kind.  It  is 
extremely  voracious  ;  and,  like  the  ray,  feeds  on  floun¬ 
ders  and  flat  fifh,  which  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  It  is  extremely  fierce,  and  dai^gerous  to  be 
approached.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  fiflicrrnan  whofe 
leg  was  terribly  torn  by  a  large  one  of  this  fpecies, 
which  lay  within  his  nets  in  fhallow  water,  and  which 
he  went  to  lay  hold  of  incautioufly.  The  afpe6f  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  genus,  have  much  ma¬ 
lignity  in  them  :  their  eyes  are  oblong,  and  placed 
length  wife  in  their  head,  funk  in  it,  and  overhung  by 
the  fltin,  and  feem  fuller  of  malevolence  than  fire. 

Their  fl<in  is  very  rough  ;  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  it 
to  polifh  wood  and  ivory,  as  we  do  at  prelent  that  of 
the  greater  dog-fifh.  The  flefh  is  now  but  little  efteem- 
ed  on  account,of  its  coarfenefs  and  ranknefs  ;  yet  Ar- 
cheftratus  (as  quoted  by  Athenssus,  p.  319-)’ 
iiig  of  the  fifli  of  Miletus,  gives  this  the  fiift  place,  in 
rcfjieA  to  delicacy,  of  the  whole  cartilaginous  tribe. 

They  grow  to  a  great  fize  ;  being  fometimes  near  an 
hundred  weight. 

Sharks  are  feldom  deftruAive  in  the  temperate  re¬ 
gions  ;  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  their  ravages  are 
moft  frequent.  In  the  Weft  Indies  accidents  happen 
from  them  almoft  every  day. 

“During  the  American  war  in  1780,  while  the  Mofehy on 
las  frigate  was  lying  in  Kingfton  harbour,  a  young  Tr<y/^a/ 
North  American  jumped  overboard  one  evening  to  make -^'7^ 
his  efcape,  and  perifhed  by  a  fliark  in  a  fhocking  man¬ 
ner. 

“  He  had  been  captured  in  a  fmall  veflel,  loft  all  his 
property,  and  was  detained  by  compulfion  in  the  En- 
glifh  navy,  to  ferve  in  a  depredatory  war  againft  his 
country.  But  he,  animated  with  that  fpirit  which  per¬ 
vaded  every  bofom  in  America,  refolved,  as  fooii  as  he 
arrived  at  fome  port,  to  releafe  himfelf  from  the  morti¬ 
fying  ftate  of  employing  his  life  againft  his  countiy, 
which,  as  he  faid  when  dying,  he  was  happy  to  lay 
dowp,  as  he  could  not  employ  it  againft  her  enemies. 

“He  plunged  into  the  water;  the  Pallas  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  fhore.  A  fhark  perceived  him,  and 
followed  him,  very  quietly,  till  he  came  to  a  ftate  of 
reft,  near  the  fhore  :  where,  as  he  was  hanging  by  a 
rope,  that  moored  a  veflel  to  a  wharf,  fcai  cely  out  of  his 
depth,  the  fhark  feized  his  right  leg,  and  ftn'pped  the 
flefh  entirely  away  from  the  bones,  and  took  the  toot  off 
at  the  ancle.  He  ft  ill  kept  his  hold,  and  called  to  the 
people  in  the  veflel  near  him,  who  were  ftanding  on  the 
deck  and  faw  the  affair.  The  fliark  then  feized  his 
other  leg,  which  the  man  by  Ills  ftruggling  difengaged 
from  his  teeth,  but  with  the  flefh  cut  through  down  to 
the  bone,  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  flips.  The  people 
in  the  veflel  threw  billets  of  wood  into  the  water,  and 
frightened  the  fhark  away.  The*  young  man  was 
brought  on  fhore.  Dr  Mofeley  was  called  to  him  ;  but 
he  hadjioft  fo  much  blood  before  any  affiftance  could  be 
given  him,  that  lie  expired  before  the  mangled  limbs 
could  be  taken  off. 

“A  few  weeks  before  this  accident  happened,  a  fhark^ 
of  12  feet  in  length,  vras  caught  in  the  harbour ;  and 
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Sqnalu<«.  on  being  opened,  the  entire  head  of  a  man  was  found  in 
his  ftomach.  "i'he  fcalp,  and  fiefh  ofthe  face,  were  ma¬ 
cerated  to  a  foft  pulpy  lubftance  ;  which,  on  being 
touched,  feparated  entirely  from  the  bones.  The  bones 
were  fomevvhat  foftened,  and  the  futures  loofcned.’^ 

The  foliovving  extraordinary  inltaiice  of  intrepidity 
and  friendOiip  is  well  worth  recording.  It  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  Hughes,  w'ho  pubhfhed  a  natural 
hiflory  of  Barbadoes.  About  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Anne’s  w^ars,  captain  John  Bean  is,  commander  of  the 
York  Merchant,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  England. 
Having  difembarked  the  lafl  part  of  his  lading,  w'hich 
was  coals,  the  failofs,  who  had  been  employed  in  that 
dirty  work,  ventured  into  the  fea  to  waih  thenifelves  ; 
there  they  had  not  been  long  before  one  on  board  tfpi- 
ed  a  large  fliark  making  tow-^ard  them,  and  gave  them 
notice  of  their  danger  ;  upon  which  they  fwam  back, 
and  all  reached  the  boat  except  one  :  him  the  monfler 
overtook  almoil  within  reach  of  the  oars,  and  griping 
him  by  the  fmall  of  his  back,  foon  cut  him  a  funder, 
and  as  foou  fwallowed  the  lower  part  of  his  body  ;  the 
remaining  part  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  board, 
where  a  comrade  ot  his  was,  whofe  friendfhip  with  the 
deceafed  had  been  long  dillinguifned  by  a  reciprocal 
difeharge  of  all  fiich  endearing  offices  as  implied  an 
union  and  fympatliy  of  fouls.  When  he  fav/  the  feve¬ 
red  trunk  of  his  friend,  it  was  wuth  an  horror  and  emo¬ 
tion  too  great  for  words  to  paint.  During  this  affec¬ 
ting  feene,  the  infatiate  fhark  was  feen  traverfmg  the 
bloody  iurface  in  fearch  of  the  remainder  of  his  prey  ; 
the  relf  of  the  crew  thought  thenifelves  happy  in  being 
on  board,  he  alone  unhappy,  that  he  was  not  within 
reach  of  the  deftroyer.  Fired  at  the  fight,  and  vow¬ 
ing  that  he  would  make  the  devourer  dlfgorge,  or  be 
fwallowed  himfelf  in  the  fame  grave,  he  plunges  into 
the  deep,  armed  with  a  /harp. pointed  knife.  The  fhark 
no  fooner  faw  him,  but  he  made  furioufly  toward  him  ; 
both  equally  eager,  the  one  of  his  prey,  the  other  of 
revenge.  The  moment  the  fhark  opened  his  rapacious 
jaws,  his  adverfary' dexteroufly  diving,  and  grafpinghim 
with  his  left  hand  fomewhat  below  the  upper  lins,  fiic- 
celsfully  employed  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  giving 
him  repeated  ftabs  in  the  belly  ;  the  enraged  fliark,  af¬ 
ter  many  unavailing  efforts,  finding  himfelf  overmatched 
in  his  own  element,  endeavoured  to  difengage  himfelf, 
fometimes  plunging  to  the  bottom,  then  mad  with  pain, 
rearing  his  uncouth  form,  now  flained  wdth  his  own 
ftreaming  blood,  above  the  foaming  waves.  The  crews 
of  the  fiirrounding  veffels  faw  the  unequal  combat,  un¬ 
certain  from  which  of  the  combatants  the  flreams  of 
\  blood  iffiied  ;  till  at  length  the  fhark,  much  weakened 
by  the  lofs  of  blood,  made  toward  the  fhore,  and  with 
him  his  conqueror  ;  who,  flufhed  with  an  aflhrance  of 
vi£lory,  puflicd  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardour,  and,  by 
the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged  him  on  fhore,  rip¬ 
ped  up  his  bow'els,  and  united  and  buried  the  fevered 
carcaie  of  his  friend.” 

‘‘  It  is  evident  (fays  Dr  Mofeley,  to  whofe  valuable 
w’^ork  we  are  indebted  For  the  flory  of  the  American 
related  above),  that  digeftion  in  thefe  animals  is  not 
performed  by  tritui-ation,  nor  by  the.mufcular  adfion 
of  the  flomach  ;  though  nature  lias  furniflied  them  with 
a  flomach  ot  wonderful  force  and  thicknefs,  and  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  any  other  creature.  Whatever  their 
force  of  digeflion  is;  it  has  no  effedt  upon  their  young 
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ones,  which  alw^ays  retreat  into  their  flomachs 
of  danger. 

“  That  diseRion  is  not  performed  by  lieat  in  fifli,  is 
equally  evident.  Being  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  in  Auoufl  1782.  I  opened  many  cod  fifli.  and  rip¬ 
ped  up  their  flomachs  ju!l  as  they  came  alive  out  of 
the  water  ;  in  whicli  were  generally  found  fmall  byfters, 
mufcles,  cockles,  and  crabs,  as  well  as  fmall  fifhes  of 
their  own  and  other  fpecies.  The  coldnefs  of  the  flo¬ 
mach  of  thefe  filbes  is  far  greater  than  the  temperature 
of  the  water  out  of  which  they  are  taken  ;  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  fifh,  or  of  any  other  fubltance  of  ani- 
mated  nature  I  ever  felt.  On  wrapping  one  of  them 
round  my  hand,  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
fifh,  it  caufed  fo  much  aching  and  numbnefs  that  I  could 
not  endure  it  long.” 

SQUAMARIA,  in  botany.  See  Lathr.^^a. 

SQLJAMQUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
fpurious  or  falfe  futures  of  the  flciill,  becaufe  compo- 
(cd  of  fquamse,  or  fcales  like  thofe  of  fifhes. 

SQJJARE,  in  <>'eometry,  a  qu^idrilatCral  figure  both 
equilateral  and  equiangular.  See  Geometry. 

S(^ujRF.-Root.  See  v  lgeera.  Part  I.  Chap.  iv.  and 
Arithmetic,  n®  33.  and  34. 

HoUom  in  the  military  art,  a  body  of  foot 

drawn  up  with  an  empty  fpace  in  the  middle,  for  the 
colours,  drums,  and  baggage,  faced  and  covered  by 
the  pikes  every  way,  to  keep  off  the  horfe. 

Sqtjare,  among  mechanics,  an  inflrument  confiding 
of  two  rules  or  branches,  faflened  perpendicularly  at  one 
end  of  their  extremities,  fo  as  to  form  a  right  angle.  It 
is  of  great  ufe  in  the  defeription  and  menfiiration  of 
right  angles,  and  laying  down  perpendiculars.^ 

S^ARE-Rigged,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  fhip  whofe 
y^ards  are  very  long.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  contradiflinc- 
tion  to  all  veflels  whofe  fails  are  extended  by  flays  or 
lateen-yards,  or  by  booms  and  gaffs  ;  the  ufiial  fitua- 
tion  of  which  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  keel ;  and 
hence, 

S^rARF.-Sal/,  is  a  fail  extended  to  a  yard  which  hangs 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  diflinguifiied  from  the  other 
fails  which  are  extended  by  booms  and  flays  placed  ob¬ 
liquely.  This  fail  Is  only  iifed  in  fair  winds,  or  to  feud 
under  in  a  temped.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  furnilned 
with  a  large  addit'onal  part  called  the  bonnet^  whicli  is 
then  attached  to  its  bottom,  and  removed  when  it 
necedary  to  scud.  See  Scudding. 

SQUAT  IN  A.  See  Sc:^yALus. 

SQTJILL,  in  botany.  See  Scilla. 

SQJUILLA,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cancer.  Sec 
Cancer. 

SQUINTING.  See  Medicine,  383* 

SQUIRREL,  in  zoology.  See  Sciurus. 

STABBING,  in  law.  The  offence  of  mortafiy 
dabbing  another,  though  done  upon  fudden  provoca¬ 
tion,  is  punifhed  as  murder  ;  the  benefit  of  clergy  be¬ 
ing  taken  away  from  it  by  datute.  (See  Murder). 
For  by  Ja.  I.  c.  8.  wdien  one  thruds  or  dabs  another, 
not  then  having  a  weapon  drawn,  or  who  hath  'not 
then  fil'd  rtricken  the  party  dabbing,  fo  that  he  dies 
thereof  w’  thin  fix  months  after,  the  offender  (hall  not 
have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he  did  it  not  of 
malice  aforethought.  This  datute  was  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  frequent  quarrels  and  dabbings  wn‘th  fliort 
daggers  between  the  Scotch  and  tl:e  Englifli;  at  the  ac- 

cefiion^ 
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celTion  of  James  I. ;  and  being  therefore  of  a  tempo- 
*rv—^  nature,  ought  to  have  expired  with  the  mifchief 

which  it  meant  to  remedy.  For,  in  point  of  folid  and 
fubftantial  julHce,  it  cannot  be  fald  that  the  mode  of 
killing,  whether  by  flabbiiig,  Hrangling,  or  fhooting, 
can  either  extenuate  or  enhance  the  guilt;  unlefa  where, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  poifoning,  it  carries  with  it  internal 
evidence  of  cool  and  deliberate  malice.  But  the  be- 
''Blacijf,  nignity  of  the  law  hath  conilrued  the  ftatute  fo  favour- 
Cornn^ent.  ably  in  behalf  of  the  fubjecl:,  and  fo  ftriftly  when  agairift 

vol.  V.  him,  that  the  offence  of  ftabbiiig  now  tlands  almoft  upon 

'93*  the  fame  footing  as  it  did  at  the  common  law.  Thus, 
(not  to  repeat  the  cafes  mentioned  under  Manslaugh¬ 
ter,  of  {tabbing  an  adulterefs,  he,  which  are  barely 
manflaughter,  as  at  common  law),  in  the  conftru6tIon 
of  this  ftatute  It  hath  been  doubted,  whether,  if  the  de- 
ceafed  had  (truck  at  all  before  the  mortal  blow  given, 
this  does  not  take  It  out  of  the  ftatute,  tho’  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quarrel  the  ftabber  had  given  the  firft  blow  ;  and 
it  feems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  this  is  not  within 
the  ftatute.  Alfo  it  hath  been  refolvcd,  that  the  kil¬ 
ling  a  man,  by  throwing  a  hammer  or  other  weapon,  is 
mot  within  the  ftatute  ;  and  whether  a  fhot  with  a  piftol 
be  fo  or  not  is  doubted.  But  if  the  party  flalii  had  a 
cudgel  ill  his  hand,  or  had  thrown  a  pot  or  a  bottle,  or 
difeharged  a  piftol  at  the  party  ftabbing,  this  ic  a  fufH- 
cient  reafon  for  having  a  w^eapon  drawn  on  his  fide  with¬ 
in  the  words  of  the  ftatute. 

STACHYS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  dais  duly namia,  and  orditv  oi ^ymnofpermia ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  4 2d  or¬ 
der,  Veriiclllata,  I ’he  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  arch¬ 
ed  ;  the  lower  lip  reflexed,  and  the  larger  intermediate 
lecinia  is  marginated.  The  ftamina,  after  Ihedding  the 
farina,  are  bent  towards  the  fides.  There  are  1 7  fpe- 
cies,  the  fylvatica,  paluftrls,  alpina,  germanica,  lanata, 
cretica,  glutinofa,  orientalis,  palasftina,  mailtima,  aethlo- 
pica,  hirta,  canarienfis,  reda,  annua,  and  arvenfis.  Four 
only  are  natives  of  Britain. 

i.  Sylvatlcoy  hedge-nettle.  The  plant  is  hairy  all 
over,  ere6t,  a  yard  high,  and  branched  ;  the  hairs  are 
Jointed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fix  or 
eight  in  a  whirl,  which  terminates  in  a  long  fpike  defti- 
tute  of  leaves.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  grow 
on  footftalks.  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell. 
It  grows  commonly  in  woods  and  fhady  places,  and 
flowers  in  July  or  Auguft.  2.  Palujlrisy  clown’s  all¬ 
heal."  The  roots  are  white  and  tuberous.  The  ftalk 
is  branched  at  the  bottom,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  red  or  purple,  from  fix  to  ten  in  a  whirl, 
ending  in  a  long  fpike.  The  leaves  are  fefiilc,  narrow, 
pointed,  and  in  part  furrounding  the  ftem.  This  plant 
has  a  fetid  fmell  and  bitter  tafte,  and  is  reckoned  a  good 
vulnerary.  It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
in  low  molll  grounds,  and  fometimes  in  corn-fields. 
3.  Germanica,  bafe  bore-hound.  The  ftem  is  downy, 
and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  white,  downy, 
wrinkled,  and  indented.  The  flowers  are  white,  pur- 
plifli  within,  and  grow  in  multiflorous  whirls.  It  grows 
in  England.  4.  Arvenfis,  corn-ftachys,  petty  iron- 
wort,  or  all-heal.  The  ftalk  is  10  or  12  inches  high, 
fquare,  branched,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  bluntly  ferrated,  and  lefs  hairy.  J  he 
calyx  is  hairy  and  fefTile,  and  deeply  divided  into  five 
acute  dents  of  equal  length.  The  flowers  are  flelh-co- 
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loured,  and  grow  from  three  to  fix  in  a  whirl.  The  Stahum, 
lower  lip  is  trifid ;  the  middle  fegment  fpotted  with  red, 
but  not  emarginated  according  to  the  chara<fler  of  the 
genus.  It  is  frequent  in  corn-fields,  and  grows  from  *  ^ 
June  to  Auguft. 

STADIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  long  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  12^  geometrical  pacts,  or  625  Roman  feet,  cor- 
refpondlng  to  our  furlong.  The  w^ord  is  faid  to  be 
formed  from  the  Greek  word  raerx?  ftation,’^  or 
“  to  ftand,”  becaiife  it  is  reported  that  Hercules  having 
run  a  ftadium  at  one  breath,  ftood  ftill  at  the  end  of  it. 

1'he  Greeks  ufually  meafured  diftances  by  ftadia,  which 
they  called  Stadium  alfo  fignified  the 

coiirfe  on  which  their  races  were  run. 

STADTHOLDER,  the  principal  magiftrate  or 
governor  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  This  office 
is  now  abolifhed  by  the  republican  influence  of  France  ; 
but  as  the  prince  of  Orange  is  in  alliance  with  this 
country,  our  readers  will  probably  not  be  ill  pleafed  with 
a  fhort  account  of  his  feveral  powers  and  claims.  To 
render  that  account  the  more  intelligible,  we  fhall  trace 
the  office  of  Stadtholder  from  its  origin. 

The  Seven  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were 
long  governed  by  princes  Invclted  with  the  fovereignty, 
though  limited  in  their  powers,  and  under  various 
titles  ;  as  Counts  of  Holland,  Dukes  of  Guelder,  B  'tjhop  of 
Utrecht,  he.  When  thefe  countries  fell  to  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of 
Auftria,  who  had  many  other  dominions,  the  abfence 
of  the  fovereign  was  fupplied  by  a  ftadtholder  or  gover¬ 
nor,  vefted  with  very  ample  powers.  Thefe  ftadthol- 
ders  or  lieutenants  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  prefided  in  the  courts  of  juttice,  whofe  jurif- 
didlion  was  not  at  that  time  confined  merely  to  the  trial 
of  caufes,  but  extended  to  affairs  of  Rate.  The  ftadt- 
holders  fwore  allegiance  to  the  princes  at  their  inaugu¬ 
ration,  jointly  wnth  the  ftates  of  the  provinces  they  go¬ 
verned.  They  likewnfe  took  an  oath  to  the  ftates,  by 
which  they  promifed  to  maintain  their  fundamental  laws 
and  privileges. 

It  v/as  upon  this  footing  that  William  the  Firft,  1 

prince  of  Orange,  was  made  governor  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  by  Philip 
the  Second,  upon  his  leaving  the  Low  Countries  to  go  | 

into  Spain.  The  troubles  beginning  foon  after,  this  | 

prince  found  means  to  bring  about  an  union,  in  1576,  i 

between  Flolland  and  Zealand  ;  the  ftates  of  which  two  j 

provinces  put  iato  his  hands,  as  far  as  was  in  their  pow-  | 

er,  the  fovereign  authority  (for  fo  long  time  as  they  • 

fhould  remain  in  war  and  under  aims),  upon  the  fame 
footing  as  Holland  had  intrufted  him  with  in  the  year 
before.  In  1581  the  fame  authority  was  again  renew¬ 
ed  to  him  by  Holland,  as  it  was  foon  after  by  Zealand 
llkewife  ;  and  in  1384,  being  already  eledted  count  of 
Holland,  upon  certain  conditions  he  would  have  been 
formally  invefted  with  the  fovereignty,  had  not  a 
wretch,  hired  and  employed  by  the  court  of  Spain,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  a  horrid  aflaffination. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  inftiuments  by  which  the 
ftates  in  1 58 1  corxferred  the  fovereign  authority  upon 
prince  William  the  Firft,  we  find  thefe  remarkable 
words,  which  are  there  fet  down  as  fundamental  rules  ; 

“  That  all  republics  and  communities  ought  to  pre- 
ferve,  maintain,  and  fortify  themfelves  by  unanimity ; 
which  being  impofilble  to  be  kept  up  always  among  fo 
6  many 
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Statlthrld-  many  members,  often  differing  in  inclinations  and  fenti- 

.  ments,  it  is  confequently  neceffary  that  the  government 

fhould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  fingle  chief  magi- 
ftrate/’  Many  good  politicians,  and  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces,  have,  fince  the 
cftablifninent  of  the  republic,  looked  upon  the  fladthol- 
derian  government  as  an  efTential  part  of  her  conltitu- 
tioii ;  nor  has  fhe  been  without  a  ftadtholder  but  twice, 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  end  of  1650  to  1672,  and  again 
from  March  1702  till  April  1747.  The  provinces  of 
Friefland  and  Groningen,  with  Ommelands,  have  al¬ 
ways  had  a  ftadtholder  without  interruption  :  their  in* 
flrudfions,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  force,  may  l>e 
feen  in  Aitzema  ;  but  formerly  the  powers  of  the  ftadt¬ 
holder  of  thefe  provinces  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  till  William  the  Fourth  there  v/as  no  ftadt¬ 
holder  of  the  feven  provinces  together. 

The  ftadtholder  cannot  declare  war  nor  make  peace, 
but  he  has,  in  quality  of  captain-general  of  the  union, 
the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  ftate  (a)  ; 
and  military  perfons  are  obliged  to  obey  him  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  fervice.  He  is  not  limited  by 
inftrudlions,  but  he  has  the  Important  power  of  giving 
out  orders  for  the  march  of  troops,  and  the  difpofition 
of  all  matters  relative  to  them.  He  not  only  diredls 
their  marches,  but  provides  forthe  gariifons,  and  changes 
them  at  pleafure.  All  military  edidls  and  regulations 
come  from  him  alone  ;  he  conftitutes  and  authorizes  the 
high  council  of  war  of  the  United  Provinces,  and,  as 
captain-general  of  every  province,  difpofes  of  all  milita¬ 
ry  offices,  as  far  as  the  rank  of  colonel  iaclufively.  The 
higher  poft'?,  fuch  as  thofe  of  velt-marffials,  generals, 
lieutenaiit  generals,  major-generals,  are  given  by  the 
ftates-geneial,  who  choofe  the  perfons  recommended  by 
his  highnefs.  He  makes  the  governors,  commandants. 
See.  of  towns  and  ftrong  places  of  the  republic,  and  of 
tlie  barrier.  The  perlons  nominated  prefent  their  in- 
ftruments  of  appointment  to  their  high  mightineftes, 
whi)  provide  them  with  commiffions.  ITe  ftates-gene- 
ral  have  llkewlfe  great  regard  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  prince  ftadtholder  in.  t!ie  difpofition  of  thofe  ci¬ 
vil  employments  which  are  in  their  gift. 

The  power  of  the  ftadtholder  as  high-admiral,  ex¬ 
tends  to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  naval  foice  of 
the  republic,  and  to  all  the  other  affaiis  that  are  here 
within  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  admiralty.  He  prefides 
at  thefe  boards  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  reprefenta- 
tives  ;  and  as  chief  of  them  all  in  general,  and  of  every 
one  In  particular,  he  has  power  to  make  their,  orders 
and  Inftrudlloiia  be  obferved  by  themfelves  and  others. 

He  beftows  the  polls  of  lieutenant-admiral,  vice-admi¬ 
ral,  and  rear-admiral,  who  command  under  him  ;  and 
he  makes  like  wife  poib  captains. 

The  ftadtholder  grants  likewife  letter^  of  grace,  par¬ 
don,  and  abolition,  as  well  for  the  crime  called  Cow  wz/- 
nia  DeMa,  as  for  military  offences.  In  Holland  and 
Zealand  thefe  letters  are  made  out  for  crimes  of  the  firft 
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name  of  the  Hates,  with  the  advice  of  his  SudihoW- 
highnefs.  In  military  offences  he  confults  the  higli 
council  of  v/ar,  and  upon  the  communia  delidla  he  takes  ' 
the  advice  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  of  the  counfellors, 
committees  of  the  provinces,  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and 
the  tribunals  of  juftice  in  the  refpeftlve  towns,  accord, 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

Ill  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  the  ftadt¬ 
holder  eleds  the  magiftrates  of  the  towns  annu.ally,  out 
ot  a  double  number  that  are  returned  to  him  bv  the 
towns  themfelves.  ^ 

^\  hen  any  of  thofe  offices  become  vacant,  which,  at 
the  time  there  was  no  governor,  were  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  ftates  of  Holland,  or  as  formerly  in  that  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  the  ftadtholder  has  his  choice  of 
two,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  of  three  candidates,  named  by 
thar  noble  and  great  mightineftes.  He  choofes  like¬ 
wife  the  counfellors,  iiifpedors  of  the  dykes  of  Ryn- 
land,  Delfland,  and  Seheelaiid,  out  of  three  perfons 
pr^ented  to  him  by  the  boards  of  the  counfellors 
iiifpeiftors  ;  which  boards  are  of  very  ancient  eftabli'lh- 
ment  in  Holland. 

_  His  highnefs  prefides  In  the  courts  of  Holland,  and 
111  the  courts  of  Juftice  of  the  other  provinces  ;  and  liis 
name  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proclamations  and 
^s,  called  in  Dutch  Mnndamenten,  or  Provl/tsn  ’van 
jujl'ttle.  Ill  Overyffel  and  in  the  province  of  Utrecht 

poffeffors  of  fiefs  hold  of  the  prince  ftadtholder,. 

He  is  fupreme  curator  of  the  univerfities  of  Guelder, 

Friefland,  and  Groningen  ;  grand  forefter  and  grand 
veiieiir  m  Guelder,  in  Holland,  and  other  places.  In  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  his  highnefs,  by  virtue  of  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  1674,  ftiipufes  of  the  provoftfliips  and  other 
benefices  which  remain  to  the  chapters,  as  alfo  of  the 
canonical  prebends  that  lallin  the  months  which  were 
formerly  the  papal  months. 

^  By  the  firft  article  of  the  council  of  ftate  of  the  U- 
nited  Provinces,  the  ftadtholder.is.the  firft  member  of - 
It,  and  has  a  right  of.  voting  there,  with  an  apoointment 
of  25,000  guilders  a-year.  He  affills  alfo  as  often  as 
he  thinks  itJor.the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  at  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  ftates-general,  to  make  propofitioiis  to  them, 
and  fometimes  alfo  at  the  conferences  which  the  deputies 
of  their  high  mightineffes  hold  in.  their  different  com¬ 
mittees,  in  confequenee  of  their  ftanding  orders.  He 
likewife  affills  at  the  affemblies  of  the'^ftntes  of  each 
particular  province,  and  at  that  of  the  counfellors  com¬ 
mittees.  Ill  Guelder, .Holland,  and  Utrecht,  his  high- 
nels  has  a  ftiare  of  the  fovereignty,  as  chief. or  prefideni' 
of  the  body  of  nobles  ;  and  in  Zealand,  where  he  poffef- 
fes  the  niarquifate  of  yeer  and  Fliifliiiig,  as  firft  noble, 
and  reprefentiiig  the  whole. nobility.  In  his  abfence  he 
has  in  Zealand  his  -eprefentatives,  who  have  the  fiift 
place  and  the^  firlb.  voice  in  all  the  councils,  and  the 
firft  of  whom  is  always  firft  deputy  from  the  province  • 
to  the  affembly  of  their  high  mightineffes. 

In  1749  prince  ftadtholder  was  created  by  the  ‘ 

ftates- 


yA)  In  times  of  war,  however,  the  ftates  have  always  named  deputies  for  the.  army,  to  accompany  the  ftadt- 
holders  in  the  fieid,  and  to  ferve  them  as  counfellors  in  all  theii  enterprifes,  particularly  in  the  rnoft  Important  af- 
battle,  or  imdertakiiig  a  fiege,  &c.  This  wa-s  always  pradlifed  till  the  acceffion  of  king 
vvilham  the  Ihird  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  after  his  death  was  continued  with  regard  to  the  general 
in  chief  of  the  array  of  the  republic.  Jn  1747  and,  1748  there  were  likewife  deputies  with  the  army,  but  with 
more  limited  power. 
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2ta:hclma  flatcs-gcncral,  govenior-grneral  r.nd  fiipremc  direaor  of 
11  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India  companies  ;  dignities  which 
Staffa.  ^  ^  of  authority  and  power,  and  which 

^  Pad  never  been  conferred  upon  any  of  his  predeceftbrs, 
r.or  have  they  hitheito  been  made  hereditary.  He  has 
his  reprefentatives  in  the  feveral  chambers  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  and  choofes  their  direftors  out  of  a  nomination  of 
three  qualified  perfons.  The  prince  enjoyed  this  pre- 
Torative  in  Zealand  from  the  time  of  his  elevation  to 

the  ftadtholderate.  r  1  r  tt 

The  revenues  of  the  ftadtholderate  of  the  feven  U- 
nited  Provinces  are  reckoned  (including  the  25,000 
guilders  which  the  prince  enjoys  annually  as  the  firft 
*  member  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  what  he  has  from 
the  India  company's  dividends)  to  amount  to  300,000 
guilders  a  year.  As  captain- general  of  the  union,  his 
ferene  highnefs  has  120,000  guilders  per  annum,  befides 
24,000  from  Frlefland,  and  [2,oco  from  Groningen,  in 
.quality  of  captain -general  of  thofe  provinces.  In  times 
of  war  the  ftate  allows  extraordinary  firms  to  the  captain- 
general  for  the  expence  of  every  campaign. 

To  all  thefe  powers  and  privileges  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  legal  and  conftitutional  right  ;  but  be  has 
been  dlvefted  of  them  by  a  fadlion  which  feems  deter¬ 
mined  to  fell  to  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  republic  of 
France  that  country  which  his  anceftors  redeenried  from 
Auftrian  fiavery,  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  every  thing  dear 
to  them  but  liberty  and  honour. 

ST^HELTNA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafsof  fyngenejta,  and  order  polygamla 
aqualis;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
49th  order,  Compofua:,  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
the  chair  being  very  fhort ;  the  pappus  is  brar.chy,  and 
the  anthers^  caudated.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  tlic  gna- 
phaloides,  dubia,  arborefeens,  fruticofa,  ilicifolia,  corym- 
bofa,  cbamiepeuce,  and  imbricata. 

vSTAFF,  an  inftrument  ordinarily  ufed  to  reft  on  in 
walking.  The  ftaff  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  as  a  kind  of 
natural  weapon  both  of  offence  and  defence  ;  and  for  fe¬ 
veral  other  purpofes. 

Staff,  a  light  pole  ereded  in  different  parts  of  a  fliip, 
whereon  to  hoift  and  difplay  the  colours.  ^ 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  reared  immediately  over  the 
ftern,  to  difplay  the  cnfign  ;  another  is  fixed  on  tlie 
bowfprlt,  to  extend  the  jack  ;  three  more  are  erededat 
the  three  maft  heads,  or  formed  by  their  upper  ends,  to 
ftiow  the  flag  or  pendant  of  the  refpedive  fquadron  or 
divifion  to  which  the  fliip  is  appropriated.  See  En- 
siGN»  Mast,  Jack,  and  Pendant. 

Staff,  in  military  matters,  confifts  of  a  quarter- 
.mafter-general,  adjutant- general,  and  majors  of  brigade. 
The  ftaff  properly  exifts  only  in  time  of  war.  Sec 
^Vu/iRTEK' Majitr  General,  &c. 

^ He^imental  Stjff,  confifts  in  the  adjutant,  quarter- 
tnafter,  chaplain,  furgeon,  &c. 

Staff,  in  mufle,  five  lines,  on  which,  with  the  in¬ 
termediate  fpaecs,  the  notes  of  a  fong  or  piece  of  mufle 
are  marked. 

Fore-S^Tjyp,  lice  FoRF.-StaJ', 

STAFF  A,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftvrn  Wards 
of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  its  bafaltic  pillars.  It  was 
viflted  by  Sir  Jofepli  Banks,  who  communicated  the 
fi^llowing  account  of  it  to  Mr  Pennant. 

i  he  little  iflaiid  of  .Staffa  lies  on  the  weft  cqaft  of 
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Mull,  about  three  leagues  north-eaft  froTn  Iona,  or  I- 
coliimbkill :  its  greateft  length  is  about  an  Englifli  — 
mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  frnall  bay  where  boats  generally 
land ;  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  which  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  pillars  are  to  be  obferved  :  they  are  frnall ; 
and  inftcad  of  being  placed  upright,  lie  down  on  their 
fides,  each  forming  a  iegment  ot  a  circle.  From  thence 
you  pafs  a  frnall  cave,  above  which  tire  pillars,  now 
grown  a  little  larger,  are  inclining  in  all  dire<ftions  : 
ill  one  place  in  particular,  a  frnall  mafs  of  them  very 
much  refembles  the  ribs  of  a  fhip.  From  lienee  having 
paffed  the  cave,  which,  if  it  is  not  low-water,  you  mull 
do  in  a  boat,  you  come  to  the  firft  ranges  of  pillars, 
which  are  ftill  not  above  half  as  large  as  thofe  a  little 
beyond.  Over  againft  this  place  is  a  frnall  ifland,  call¬ 
ed  in  Erfe  Boo-Jha-la,  feparated  from  the  main  by  a 
channel  not  many  fathoms  wide.  This  whole  ifland  h 
compofed  of  pillars  without  any  ftratum  above  them  ; 
they  are  ftill  frnall,  but  by  much  the  neateft  formed  of 
any  about  the  place. 

“  The  firft  divifion  of  the  ifland,  for  at  high  water  it 
is  divided  into  two,  makes  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the  pil¬ 
lars  converging  together  towards  the  centre  :  011  the 
other  they  are  in  general  laid  down  flat :  and  in  the 
front  next  to  the  main,  you  fee  how'  beautifully  they 
are  packed  together,  their  ends  coming  out  fquare  with 
the  bank  which  they  form.  All  thefe  have  their  tranf- 
verfe  fedlions  exa£I,  and  their  furfaccs  fmooth  ;  which 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  large  ones,  which  are 
cracked  in  all  diredions.  I  much  queftion,  how^ever, 
if  any  part  of  this  whole  ifland  of  Boo-flia-la  is  two  feet 
in  diameter. 

“  The  main  ifland  oppofite  to  Boo-fha-la,  and  farther 
towards  the  north-we(i,  is  fupported  by  ranges  of  pil¬ 
lars  pretty  ereeft,  and,  though  not  tall  (as  they  are  not 
uncovered  to  the  bafe),  of  large  diameters ;  and  at 
their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made  by  the  upper 
fides  of  fuch  as  have  been  broken  off,  which  extends  as 
far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here  the  forms 
of  the  pillars  are  apparent :  thefe  are  of  three,  four, 
five,  fix,  and  feven  fides  ;  but  the  number  of  five  and 
fix  are  by  much  the  moft  prevalent.  The  largeft  I 
meafured  was  of  feven  ;  it  w'as  four  feet  five  inches  in 
diameter. 

“  The  furfaces  of  thefe  large  pillars,  in  general,  are 
rough  and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  in  all  dIre£lions  ;  the 
tranfverfe  figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  run 
in  their  true  direftions  The  furfaccs  upon  w'hieh  w'e 
wallqed  were  often  flat,  having  neither  concavity  nor 
convexity  ;  the  larger  number,  however,  were  concave, 
though  fome  were  very  evidently  convex.  In  fome  pla¬ 
ces,  the  interftices  within  the  perpendicular  figures  were 
fdled  up  with  a  yellow  fpar :  in  one  place,  a  vein  paffed 
in  among  the  mafs  of  pillars,  carrying  here  and  there 
frnall  threads  of  fpar.  Though  they  were  broken  and 
cracked  through  in  all  diredions,  yet  their  perpendicu¬ 
lar  figures  might  eafily  be  traced  :  from  w^henee  it  is 
eafy  to  infer,  that  whatever  the  accident  might  have 
been  that  caufed  the  diflocation,  it  happened  after  the 
formation  of"  the  pillars. 

“  From  hence  proceeding  along  fhore,  you  arrive  at 
Fingal's  cave.  It^  dimenfiona  1  have  given  in  the  form 
of  a  table : 
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Feet.  fn. 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  v  about,  371  6 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch,  .  250  O 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth,  .  53  7 

At  the  farther  end,  -  -  20  o 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth,  -  1176 

At  the  end,  -  ^  70  O 

Height  of  an  oQtfide  pillar,  -  39  6 

Oi  one  at  the  north-well  corner,  -  54  o 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth,  -  180 

At  the  bottom,  -  -  90 

“  The  cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  diredion  of 
fiorth-eail  by  eail  by  the  compafs. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  north-weft,  you  meet  with 
the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars  ;  the  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  is  paft  all  defeription.  Here  they  are 
bare  to  their  very  bafis,  and  the  llratum  below  them  is 
alfo  vifible :  in  a  fhort  time,  it  rifes  many  feet  above 
the  water,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  its 
quality.  Its  furface  is  rough,  and  has  often  large  lumps 
of  ftone  {licking  in  it  as  if  half  immerfed  :  itfelf,  when 
broken,  is  compofed  of  a  thoufand  heterogeneous  parts, 
which  together  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
lava  :  and  the  more  fo,  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear 
to  be  of  the  very  fame  ftone  of  which  the  pillars  are 
formed.  This  whole  ftratum  lies  in  an  inclined  pofi- 
don,  dipping  gradually  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  As 
hereabouts  is  the  lituation  of  the  higheft  pillars,  I 
ihall  mention  my  rraafurements  of  them,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  in  this  place,  premiling,  that  the  mea- 
furements  were  made  with  a  line,  held  in  the  hand  of 
a  perfon  who  (lood  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  reaching 
to  the  bottom  ;  to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  tied  a 
white  mark,  which  was  obferved  by  one  who  ftaid  be¬ 
low  for  the  purpofe  :  when  this  mark  was  fet  off  from 
the  water,  the  perfon  below  noted  it  down,  and  made 
fignal  to  him  above,  who  made  then  a  mark  in  his 
rope  ;  whenever  this  mark  paffed  a  notable  place,  the 
£ame  fignal  was  m'ade,  and  the  name  of  the  place  no¬ 
ted  down  as  before :  the  line  being  all  hauled  up,  and 
the  diftances  between  the  marks  meafured  and  noted 
<lown,  gave,  v/hen  compared  with  the  book  kept  be¬ 
low,  the  diftances,  as  for  inftance  in  the  cave  : 

N°  I.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  foot  of  the  firft  pillar  in  the  book  above  ; 

I.  gave  36  feet  8  inches,  the  higheft  of  that  afeent, 
which  was  compofed  of  broken  pillars. 

,  “  N®  I.  Pillar  at  the  weft  corner  of  Fingal’s  cave* 

Ftet.  In. 

1  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  J  2  10 

2  Height  of  the  pillar,  -  -  37  3 

3  Stratum  above  the  pillar,  -  -  66  9 

“  2.  Fingafts  cave, 

I  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  36  8 

«  Height  of  the  pillar,  -  -  ^9  5 

3  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the 

arcli,  -  -  .  314 

4  Thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  above,  -  34  4 

By  adding  together  the  three  firfl  meafurements, 

we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  -  -  -  -  117  6 

3  Corner  pillar  to  the  weftward  of 
FingaPs  cave. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter,  r  i  o 
Length  of  pillar,  -  .  C4  o 
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Stratum  abot^e  the  pillar 

‘‘  4.  Another  pillar  to  the  Weftward. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar, 

Height  of  the  pillar,  .. 

Stratum  above,  -  -  , 

“  5.  Another  pillar  farther  to  the  weft* 

ward. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar,  -  -  19  8 

Height  of  the  pillar,  -  «  95  J 

Stratum  above,  -  -  ^  54  7 

“  The  ftratum  above  the  pillars,  which  is  here  men¬ 
tioned,  Is  uniformly  the  fame,  confifting  of  numberlefs 
fmall  pillars,  bending  and  inclining  in  all  diredlions, 
fometimes  fo  irregularly  that  the  ftones  can  only  be  faid 
to  have  an  inclination  to  affume  a  columnar  form  ;  in 
others  more  regular,  but  never  breaking  into  or  difturb- 
ing  the  ftratum  of  large  pillars,  whofe  tops  everywhere 
keep  an  uniform  and  regular  line. 

‘‘  Proceeding  now  along  the  flioi-e  round  the  north 
end  of  the  ifland,  you  arrive  at  Qua  nn  fcarve^  or  the 
Corvorant’s  Cave,  iiere  the  ftratum  under  the  pillars 
is  lifted  up  very  high  ;  the  pillars  above  it  are  confidcr- 
ably  lefs  than  thofe  at  the  north  weft  end  of  the  illand, 
but  ftill  very  confiderable.  Beyond  is  a  bay,  which 
cuts  deep  into  the  ifland,  rendering  it  in  that  place  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On  the  fides  of 
this  bay,  efpccially  beyond  a  little  valley,  which  almoft 
cuts  the  ifland  into  two,  are  two  ftages  of  pillars,  but 
fmail ;  however,  having  a  ftratum  between  them  exadlly 
the  fame  as  that  above  them,  formed  of  innumerable 
little  pillars,  lhaken  out  of  their  places,  and  leaniiio-  ia 
all  diredlions. 

“  Having  paffed  this  bay,  the  pillars  totally  ceafe;  the 
rock  is  of  a  dark  buown  ftone,  and  no  figiis  of  regularity 
occur  till  you  have  paffed  round  the  foutli-caft  end  of 
the  ifland  (a  fpace  almoft  as  large  as  that  occupied  by 
the  pillars),  which  you  meet  again  on  the  weft  fide,  be¬ 
ginning  to  form  themfclves  irregularly,  as  if  the  ftratum 
had  an  inclination  to  that  form,  and  loon  arrive  at  the 
bending  pillars  where  I  hetmn. 

“  '['he  ftone  of  which  tlie  pillars  are  formed,  is  a 
coarfe  kind  of  bafaltes,  vety  much  rcfembling  the  Giant’s 
Caufeway  in  Ireland,  though  none  of  them^  are  near  fo 
neat  as.  die  fpecimens  of  the  latter  which  I  have  feen  at 
the  Britifh  Miifeum;  owing  chiefly  to  the  colour,  which 
in  ours  is  a  dirty  brown,  in  the  Jrifli  a  fine  black  ;  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  produdion  Teems  very  much  to  refemble 
the  Giant’s  Caufeway.’^ 

SPAFFORD,  the  county  town  of  Staffordfliire, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  o.  It  ftaiids  on  the 
river  Sow,  has  two  parifh-churches,  a  fine  Iquare  mar* 
ket-place,  and  a  fiourivhing  cloth- manufacture.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  135  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  county  ofEngland,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  fouth  l^y  Worcefterfliire,.by  Cheflifre  and  Der- 
byfhire.  on  the  north,  by  Warwickfliire  and  Derbyfhire 
on  the  eaft,  and  Shropfhire  and  Chefhire  on  the  weft. 
The  length  is  reckoned  62  miles,  the  breadth  33, 
and  the  circumference  180.  It  contains  5  luindreds, 
J50  parifhes,  810,000  acres,  and  18  market  towns. 
The  air,  except  in  thofe  parts  that  are  called  the 
Moorlands  and  Woodlands,  and  about  the  mines,  is 
good,  efpeclally  upon  the  hills,  where  it  is  accounted 
4  Y  very 
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Stafford-  very  fine.  The  foil  in  the  northern  mountainous  parts 
is  not  fertile  ;  but  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  wa¬ 
stage.  tered  by  the  Trent,  the  third  river  in  England,  it  is 
«  both  fruitful  and  pleafant,  being  a  mixture  of  arable  and 

meadov/  grounds.  In  the  fouth,  it  abounds  not  only 
with  corn,  but  wnth  mines  of  iron  and  pits  of  coal. 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  county,  befides  the  Trent, 
which  runs  almoft  thro’  the  middle  of  it,  and  abounds 
With  falmon,  are  the  Dove  and  Tame,  both  of  which 
are  v/ell  ftored  with  fifh.  In  this  county  are  alfo  a  great 
many  lakes,  or  meres  and  pools,  as  they  are  called  ; 
which,  having  ftreams  either  running  into  them  or  from 
them,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  any  great  prejudice 
to  the  air ;  they  yield  plenty  of  fifh.  In  divers  parts  of 
the  county  are  medicinal  waters,  impregnated  with  dlf- 
ferent  forts  of  minerals,  and  confequently.  of  different 
qualities  and  virtues  ;  as  thofe  at  Hints  and  Brefsford- 
houfe,  which  are  mixed  with  bitumen  ;  thofe  at  In- 
geflre,  Codfalwood,  and  Willo ugh -bridge  park,  which 
are  fulphureous.  Of  the  faline  kind  are  the  Brine-pits 
at  Chertley,  Epfom,  Penfnet-clofe,  of  which  very  good 
fait  is  made.  'I'here  is  a  well  at  Newcaftle-under-Line 
that  is  faid  to  cure  the  king’s  evil ;  another  called  Elder- 
<iuell  near  Blemhill,  faid  to  be  good  for  fore  eyes ;  and 
a  third  called  the  Spn^  near  Wolverhampton. 

Great  flocks  of  fheep  are  bred  in  this  county,  efpe- 
dally  in  the  moorlands,  or  mountains  of  the  northern 
part  of  it ;  but  the  wool  la  faid  to  be  fomevvhat  coarfer 
than  that  of  many  other  counties.  Of  this  wool,  how¬ 
ever,  they  make  a  variety  of  manufactures,  particularly 
felts.  In  the  low  grounds  along  the  rivers  are  rich  paf- 
tures  for  black  cattle  ;  and  vafl;  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheefe  are  made.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  not 
only  grain  of  all  kinds,  but  a  great  deal  of  hemp 
and  flax  are  raifed.  This  county  produces  alfo  lead, 
copper,  iron  ;  marble,  alabafter,  millftones,  limeRone ; 
coal,  fait,  and  marles  of  feveral  forts  and  colours;  brick- 
§  See  earth,  fullers  earth,  and  potters-clay^,  particularly  a  fort 
Stone.  ufed  in  the  glafs  manufacture  at  Amblecot,  and  fold  at 

Ware,  feven-pence  a  bufliel ;  tobacco-pipe-clay  ;  a  fort  of  red- 

''  difh  earth  called  Jl'ip^  ufed  in  painting  divers  vefiels;  red 
and  yellow  ochres ;  fire-llones  for  hearths  of  iron  fur¬ 
naces,  ovens,  &c. ;  iron  ft  ones  of  feveral  forts;  blood- 
ftones,  or  hsematites,  found  in  the  brook  Tent,  w^hich, 
when  wet  a  little,  will  draw  red  lines  like  ruddle;  quar- 
ry-ftones,  and  grind-ftones.  For  fuel  the  county  is  well 
fupplied  with  turf,  peat,  and  coal  of  feveral  forts,  as 
cannel  coal,  peacock- coal,  and  pit-coal.  The  peacock- 
coal  is  fo  called,  becaufe,  when  turned  to  the  light,  it 
difplays  all  the  colours  of  the  peacock’s  tail ;  but  it  is 
fitter  for  the  forge  than  the  kitchen.  Of  the  pit- coal 
there  is  an  inexhauftible  ftore :  it  burns  into  white 
aihes,  and  leaves  no  fuch  cinder  as  that  of  the  New- 
caftle  coal.  It  is  not  ufed  for  malting  till  it  is  charred, 
and  in  that  ftate  it  makes  admirable  winter-fuel  for  a 
chamber. 

This  county  is  in  the  diocefe  of  jLItchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  and  the  Oxford  circuit.  It  fends  ten  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament ;  namely,  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Litchfield,  two  for  Stafford,  two  ior 
Ncwcaftle-imder-Line,  and  two  for  Tantvvorth. 

STAG,  in  zoology.  See  Cervuc. 

S<rAG-Beetk,  See  Luc  an  us. 

STAGE,  in  the  modem  drama,  the  place  of  a£lion 
aad  reprefentation  included  between  the  pit  and  the 
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feeues,  and  anfwcring  to  the  profeenium  or  pulpitum  of  Staggers 
the  ancients.  See  Playhouse  and  Theatre.  |} 

STAGGERS.  See  Farriery,  xiii.  Stalagnuti*. 

STAHL  (George  Erneft),  an  eminent  German  chc- 
mift,  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1660,  and  chofen  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  at  Hall,  when  a  univerfity  was  found¬ 
ed  in.  that  city  in  1694.  The  excellency  of  his  le^lures 
while  he  filled  that  chair,  the  importance  of  his  various 
publications,  and  his  extenfive  pradice,  foon  raifed  his 
reputation  to  a  very  great  height.  He  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Berlin  in  1716,  which  having  accepted,  he 
was  made  counfellor  of  ftate  and  phyfician  to  the 
king.  He  died  in  1734,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age.  Stahl  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  greateft  men 
of  which  the  annals  of  medicine  can  boafi  :  his  name 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  more  illuf- 
trious  era  in  chemiftry.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
do6Inne  of  phlogifton,  which,  though  now  complete¬ 
ly  overturned  by  the  difeoveries  of  Lavoificr  and 
others,  was  not  without  its  ufe  ;  as  it  ferved  to  com¬ 
bine  the  fcattered  fragments  of  former  chemifts  into  a 
fyftem,  and  as  it  gave  rife  to  more  accurate  experiments 
and  a  more  fcientific  view  of  the  fubjcdl,  to  which  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  fubfequent  difeoveries  were  owing.  This 
theory  maintained  its  ground  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  was  received  and  fupported  by  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  men  which  Europe  has  produced ;  a  fufii- 
cient  proof  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  abilities  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  He  was  the  author  alfo  of  A  'fheory  of  Medicine, 
founded  upon  the  notions  which  he  entertained  of  the 
abfolute  dominion  of  mind  over  body  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  affirmed,  that  every  mufcular  action  is  a 
voluntary  aft  of  the  mind,  whether  attended  with  con- 
feioufnefs  or  not.  This  theory  he  and  his  followers 
carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  but  the  advices  at  leatl 
which  he  gives  to  attend  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  of  the 
patient  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  phyficians. 

His  principal  works  are,  i.  Experlmenta  et  Ohferva^ 
tiones  Chemica  ei  Phyjtca^  Berlin,  173^’  2.  Differ^ 

tatioTies  Medica,  Hall,  2  vols  qto.  'J  h's  is  a  colleftiou 
of  thefes.  3.  Theoria  Medlca  vera,  1737,  4^^*  ^*0- 

pufculum  Chymko-phyjico  medicmriy  1740,  4t®.  5.  A 

Treatife  on  Sulphur,  both  Inflammable  and  Fixed,  writ¬ 
ten  in  German.  6.  Ne^^otium  Otiofum^  Hall,  1720,  qto. 

It  is  in  this  treatife  chiefly  that  he  eftablifhes  his  fyftem 
concerning  the  aftion  of  the  foul  upon  the  body. 

7 ,  Fundamenta  Chymlca  Dogmatk<£  ei  Experimentalise 
Nuremberg,  ’747,  3  vois  qto,  8.  A  Treatife  on  Salts, 
written  in  German.  9.  Commentarium  in  Mdallurgiarn 
Beecher h  1723.  ' 

STAINING  or  Colouring  ^Bone,  Horn,  Mar¬ 
ble,  Paper,  Wood,  &c.  See  thefe  articles. 

STAIRCASE,  in  architefturc,  an  afeent  inclofed 
between  walls,  or  a  baluftrade  c  uififting  of  flairs  or  fteps, 
with  landing  places  and  rails,  ferving  to  make  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  feveral  ftoiies  of  a  houfe.  Se« 
Architecture,  n^Sp,  &c. 

STALACTIT.dS,  in  natural  hiftory,cryftalIine  fpars 
formed  into  oblong,  conical,  round,  or  irregular  bodies, 
compofed  of  various  crufts,  and  ufually  found  hanging 
in  form  of  ificles  from  the  roofs  of  grottoes,  &c. 

STALAGMITTS,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the 
ncscia  order,  belonging  to  the  po/ygarnia  clafs  of  plants,; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or 
der,  Fticocee.,  The  calyx  is  either  quadriphyllous  or 
8  hexaphyllous^. 
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■  Sta’e  hexaphyllous ;  the  corolla  conlifls  of  four  or  of  fix  pe- 
StaJina  receptacle  is  fleihy,  and  fomewhat  fquare  fha- 

ped  ;  the  filaments  about  30.  In  the  hermaphrodite 
flower  the Jly/us  is  fliort,  thick,  and  ered  ;  the  fruit  is 
a  berry  of  a  globular  fliape,  unilocular,  and  crowned 
with  the/y/ar  and  J!^ma  :  they  contain  three  oblong 
jointed  triangular  feeds.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies,  viz.  the  Cambogtoides,  a  native  of  the  Ealt  Indies 
and  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  From  this  plant 
is  obtained  the  gutta  cambogia,  or  gum  gamboge  of  the 
Ihops.  See  Gamboge. 

Till  very  lately  botanills  were  at  a  lofs  for  the  true 
nature  of  the  plant  which  yields  this  gum.  Koenig,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  an  excellent  botanift,  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  colleaed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  new  plants,  and  among  the  reft  the  ftalagraitis, 
Thefe  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  jofeph  Banks  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

STALE,  among  fportfmen,  a  living  fowl  put  in  a 
place  to^ allure  ad  bring  others  where  they  may  be  ta¬ 
ken.  For  want  of  thefe,  a  bird  fhot,  his  entrails  taken 
out,  and  dried  in  an  oven  in  his  feathers,  with  a  ftick 
thruft  through  to  keep  it  in  a  convenient  pofture,  may 
^erve  as  well  as  a  live  one. 

Stale  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  urine  of  cattle. 

Animated  STALK.  This  remarkable  animal  was 
found  by  Mr  Ives  at  Ciiddalore  :  and  he  mentions 
feveral  kinds  of  it ;  fome  appearing  like  dry  flraws  tied 
together,  others  like  grafs ;  fome  have  bodies  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  others,  with  the  addition  of  two  fcaly  imper- 
£t‘d  wings  5  their  neck  is  no  bigger  than  a  pin,  but 
twice  as  long  as  their  bodies  ;  their  heads  are  like  thofe 
of  an  hare  and  their  eyes  vertical  and  very  briflc.  They 
live  upon  flies,  and  catch  thefe  infei^Is  very  dexteroufly 
with  the  two  fore-feet,  which  they  keep  doubled  up  in 
three  parts  clofe  to  their  head,  and  dart  out  very  quick 
on  the  approach  of  their  prey;  and  when  they  have  caught 
it,  they  eat  it  very  voracioufly,  holding  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  fquirrel  does  its  food.  On  the  outer  joints 
of  the  fore- feet  are  feveral  very  fliarp  hooks  for  the  ea- 
fier  catching  and  holding  of  their  prey  ;  while,  with  the 
other  feet,  which  are  four  in  number,  they  take  hold  of 
trees  or  any  other  thing,  the  better  to  furprife  whatever 
they  lie  in  wait  for.  They  drink  like  a  horfe,  putting 
their  mouths  into  the  water.  Tlieir  excrements,  which 
are  very  white,  are  almoft  as  large  as  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  as  the  natives  fay,  dangerous  to  the  eyes. 

SIALLION.  or  Stone-horse,  in  the  manege,  an 
horfe  defigned  for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.  See  E<tuus. 

S  i  AMFORD,  an  ancient  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in 
England ;  feated  on  the  river  Welland,  on  the  edge  of 
Northamptonfhire.  It  is  a  large  handfome  place,  con- 
taining  fix  parifh-churches,  feveral  good  ftreets,  and  fine 
buildings.  It  had  formerly  a  college,  the  ftudents  of 
which  removed  to  Biazen  Nole  college  in  Oxford.  It 
has  no  confiderable  maniifadtories,  but  deals  chiefly  in 
malt.  W.  Long.  o.  31.  N.  Lat.  52.  42. 

STAMINA,  in  botany,  are  thofe  upright  filaments 
whifih,  on  opening  a  flower,  we  find  within  the  coiolla 
furrounding  the  piftillum.  According  to  L  nnaeiis,  they 
are  the  male  organs  of  generation,  whole  cflice  it  is  to 
prepare  the  pollen.  Each  llamen  conlifts  of  two  diflina; 
parts,  viz.  the  filamentum  and  the  anthera. 
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OTA  MINA,  in  the  animal  body,  are  defined  to  be  th®fe  Stamina, 
fimple  original  parts  which  exilted  firft  in  the  embryo  ll 
or  even  in  the  iced ;  and  by  whofe  diftinaion,  augmen*  Scandan!. 
tation,  and  accretion  by  additional  juices,  the  animal '  ^ " 

body  at  its  utmofl  bulk  is  fuppoled  to  be  formed. 

STAMP-duties,  a  branch  of  the  perpetual  revenue. 

See  Revenue. 

in  Great  Britain  there  is  a  tax  impofed  upon  all 
parchment  and  paper,  whereon  any  legal  proceedings  or 
private  inftruraents  of  almoll  any  nature  whatfoever  are 
written  ;  and  alfo  upon  licences  for  retailing  wines,  of 
all  denominations  ;  upon  all  almanacs,  newfpapers,  ad- 
vertifements,  cards,  dice,  &c.  Thefe  impofts  are  very 
various  ;  being  higher  or  lower,  not  fo  much  according 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  as  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  deed.  The  highelt  do  not  exceed 
fix  pounds  upon  every  flieet  of  paper  or  Ikin  of  parch-  of 
ment ;  and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants 
from  the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings,'^^^* 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubjecd.  I’imre 
are  in  Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  regiflration  of 
deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of  the  officers  who 
keep  the  regilfer  ;  and  thefe  are  ieldom  more  than  a 
realbnable  recompenfe  for  their  labour.  I'he  crown 
derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

1  he  flamp-duties  conflitute  a  tax  which,  though  in 
fome  inftances  it  may  be  heavily  felt,  by  greatly  iiicrea- 
fing  the  expence  of  all  mercantile  as  well  as  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  yet  (if  moderately  impofed)  is  of  fervice  to 
the  public  in  general,  by  authenticating  inflruments, 
and  rendering  it  much  more  difficult  than  formerly  to 
forge  deeds  of  any  ftanding ;  fince,  as  the  officers  of 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  vary  their  ftamps  frequently, 
by  marks  perceptible  to  none  but  themfelves,  a  man 
that  would  forge  a  deed  of  King  William’s  time,  mufl 
know  and  be  able  to  counterfeit  the  ftamp  of  that  date 
alio.  In  trance  and  fome  other  countries  the  duty  is 
laid  on^  the  contradi  itfclf,  not  on  the  inflrument  in 
which  it  is  contained;  as,  with  us  too  in  England  (be- 
fides  the  ftamps  on  the  indentures),  a  tax  is  laid,  by 
'  Itatute  8  Ann.  c.  9.  on  every  apprentice- fee;  of  6  d.  in 
the  pound  if  it  be  50I.  or  under,  and  is.  in  the  pound 
if  a  greater  fum  :  but  this  tends  to  draw  the  I'ubjeA  in- 
to  a  tlioufand  riice  difquifitions  and  difputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  his  contract,  and  whether  taxable  or  not ; 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  lure  to  have 
the  advantage.  Our  general  method  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  ftaie  as  well,  and  coiifults  the  eafe  of  the 
fubjea  much  better.  The  flifl  inftitution  of  the  llamp. 
duties  was  by  ftatute  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  2  j  .  and 
they  have  lince,  in  many  inftances,  been  increafed  to 
five  times  their  original  amount. 

STANCHION,  or  Stanchions,  a  fort  of  fmall 
pillars  of  wood  or  iron  uled  tor  various  purpofes  in  a 
Ihip  ;  as  to  fupport  the  decks,  the  quarter-rails,  the 
nettings,  the  awnings,  &c.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  two 
ranges  of  fmall  columns  fixed  under  the  beams,  through¬ 
out  the  ihip’s  length  between  decks ;  one  range  bein<r 
on  the  ftarboard  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  lido  (T 
the  hatchways.  They  are  chiefly  intended  to  fupuort 
the  weight  of  the  aitiilery.  ^ 

STAND,  in  commerce,  a  weight  from  two  hundred 
and  an  half  to  three  hundred  of  pitch. 

STANDARD,  in  war,  a  fort  of  banner  or  flag, 
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S'arx’ard,  borne  as  a  fignal  for  the  joining  together  of  the  feveral 
Stanhope,  troops  belonging  to  the  fame  body,  ^ 

— '  Standard,  in  commerce,  the  original  of  a  weight, 

meafiire,  or  coin,  committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  ma- 
glftrate,  or  depofited  in  fomc  public  place,  to  regulate, 
adjuft,  and  try  the  weights  ufed  by  particular  perfons 
jn  traftic.  See  Money. 

STANHOPE  (Philip  Dormer,  earlof  Cheflerficld), 
was  born  in  1695,  and  educated  in  Trinlty-hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  which  place  he  left  in  1714,  when,  by  his  own 
account,  he  was  an  abfoliite  pedant.  In  this  charadler 
he  went  abroad,  where  a  familiarity  with  good  compa¬ 
ny  foon  convinced  him  he  was  totally  miftaken  in  ah 
moll  all  his  notions  ;  and  an  attentive  ftudy  of  the  air, 
manner,  and  addrefs  of  people  of  fafhlon,  foon  polifhed 
a  man  whofe  predominant  defire  was  to  pleafe  ;  and 
who,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  valued  exterior  accom- 
plilhments  beyond  any  other  human  acquirement. 
While  Lord  Stanhope,  he  g<^t  an  early  feat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  1722,  fucceeded  to  his  father's  eftatc 
and  titles.  In  1728,  and  In  1745,  he  was  appointed 
ambaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Hol¬ 
land  :  which  high  charaaer^  he  fupported  with  the 
greateft  dignity  ;  ferving  his  own  country,  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  efteem  of  the  ftates-general.  Upon  his  return 
from  Holland,  he  was  fent  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
and  during  his  adminiflration  there,  gave  general  fa- 
tisfaaion  to  all  parties.  He  left  Dublin  in  174^5 
in  Oaober  fucceeded  the  earl  of  Harrington  as  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  in  which  poft  he  officiated  until  February 
6th  1748.  Being  feized  with  a  deafnefs  in  1752  that 
incapaxltated  him  for  the  picafures  of  fociety,  he  fiom 
that  time  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  amufing  hlm- 
fclf  with  books  and  his  pen  ;  in  particular,  he  engaged 
largely  as  a  volunteer  in  a  periodical  mifcellaneous  pa¬ 
per  called  ne  Worlds  in  which  his  contributions  have 
a  diftmguifhed  degree  of  excellence.  ^  He  died  in  1773, 
leaving  a  charadler  for  wit  and  abilities  that  had  few 
equals.  He  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  in 
parliament  on  many  important  occafions ;  of  which 
we  have  a  charadleriilic  inflance,  of  his  own  relating. 
He  was  an  adive  prornoter  of  the  bill  for  altering  the 
ftylc  ;  on  which  occafion,  as  he  himfelf  writes  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  fon,  he  made  fo  eloquent  a  fpeech 
in  the  houfe,  that  every  one  was  pleafed,  and  faid  he 
had  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them  ;  ‘‘  when  (fays 
he),  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.  I 
could  juft  as  foon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to 
them,  as  aftronomy  ;  and  they  would  have  underftood 
me  full  as  well.’"^  I.ord  Macclesfield,  one  of  the 
greateft  mathematicians  in  Europe,  and  who  had  a  prin¬ 
cipal  hand  In  framing  the  bill,  fpoke  afterwards,  with 
all  the  clearnefs  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jed  could  didate;  but  not  having  a  flow  of  words 
equal  to  Lord  Chcfterfield,  the  latter  gained  the  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  former,  to  the  equal  credit  of  the 
fpeaker  and  the  auditors.  The  high  cliarader  Lord 
Chefterfield  fupported  during  life,  received  no  fmall 
injury  foon  after  his  death,  from  a  fuller  difplay  of  it  by 
his  own  hand.  He  left  no  IfTue  by  his  lady,  but  bad  a 
natural  fon,  Philip  Stanhope,  Efq;  whofe  education  was 
for  many  years  a  clofe  objed  of  his  attention,  and  who 
was  afterward  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  court  ol 
Drefdcn,  but  died  before  him.  When  Lord  Chefter- 
ftcld  died,  Mr  Stanhope’s  widow  publifhed  a  courfe  of 


letters,  written  by  the  father  to  the  fon,  filled  with  in-  Sran^inp^, 
ftrudions  fuitable  to  the  different  gradations  of  the  y-W 
young  man’s  life  to  whom  they  were  addreffed.  Thefe 
letters  contain  many  fine  obfervations  on  mankind,  and 
rules  of  condud  :  but  it  is  obfervable  that  he  lays  a 
greater  ftrefs  on  exterior  accompllihmcnts  and  addrefs, 
than  on  intellediial  qualifications  and  fincerity ;  and 
allows  greater  latitude  to  fafhlonablc  picafures  than 
good  morals  wllljiiftify,  efpecally  in  paternal  inftrudions. 

Hence  It  is  that  a  celebrated  writer  J,  and  of  manners  §  z)r 
foniewhat  different  from  thofe  of  the  polite  earl 
Chefterfield,  is  faid  to  have  obferved  of  thefe  letters 
that  ‘‘  they  inculcate  only  the  morals  of  a  whore,  with 
the  manners  of  a  dancing- mafter.” 

Stanhope  (Dr  George),  an  eminent  divine,  was 
born  at  Hertiffiorn  in  Derbyffiire,  in  the  year  1 66o* 

His  father  was  redor  of  that  place,  vicar  of  St  Mar¬ 
garet’s  church  in  Lelcefter,  and  chaplain  to  the  earls  of 
fchefterfield  and  Clare.  His  grandfather  Dr  George 
Stanhope  was  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  ; 
had  the  chancellorfhip  of  York,  where  be  was  alfo  a 
canon  refidentlary,  held  a  prebend,  and  was  redor  of 
Weldrake  In  that  county.  He  was  for  his  loyalty  dri¬ 
ven  from  his  home  with  eleven  children  ;  and  died  in 
1644.  Our  author  was  fent  to  fcliool,  firll  at  Upping¬ 
ham  in  Rutland,  then  at  Leiceder ;  afterwards  removed 
to  Eaton ;  and  thence  chofen  to  King's  college  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  W.  Cleaver.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  i68i  ;  M.  A.  1658  ;  was  eleded 
one  of  the  fyndics  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in 
the  bufinefs  of  Alhaii  Francis,  16H7  ;  mliiifter  of  Quox 
near  Cambridge,  and  vice-prodor,  1688  ;  was  that  year 
preferred  to  the  redory  of  Tring  in  Hertfordfhire, 
which  after  fome  time  he  quitted.  He  was  in  1689 
prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewiftiam  in  Kent  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  fon.  He  was  alfo  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  to  enjoy  that 
honour  under  Queen  Anne.  He  commenced  D.  D. 

July  jth  1697,  performing  all  the  offices  required  to 
that  degree  publicly  and  with  great  applaufe.  He 
was  made  vicar  of  Deptford  in  1 703  ;  fucceeded  Dr 
Hooper  as  dean  of  Canterbury  the  fame  year  ;  and  was 
thrice 'chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convoca¬ 
tion.  His  uncommon  diligence  and  induftry,  affifted 
by  his  excellent  parts,  enriched  him  with  a  large  ftock 
of  polite,  folid,  and  ufeful  learning.  His  difeourfes 
from  the  pulpit  were  equally  plcafing  and  profita¬ 
ble ;  a  beautiful  intermixture  of  the  cleareft  reafon- 
ing  with  the  pureft  didlon,  attended  with  all  the  graces 
of  a  juft  elocution.  The  good  Chriftian,  the  folid  di¬ 
vine,  and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  him  were  happily  uni¬ 
ted.  His  converfation  was  polite  and  delicate,  grave 
without  precifenefs,  facetious  without  levity.  His  piety, 
was  real  and  rational,  his  charity  great  and  univerfah 
fruitful  in  ads  of  mercy,  and  In  all  good  works.  He 
died  March  1 8th  1728,  aged  68  years  ;  and  was  burled 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Lewiftiam.  The  dean  , 

was  twice  married  :  i.  to  Olivia  Cotton,  by  whom  he 
had  one  fon  and  four  daughters.  His  fecond  lady,  who  ' 

was  filter  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  furvived  him,  dying 
Odober  ift  1730,  aged  about  54.  One  of  the  dean’& 
daughters  was  married  to  a  fon  of  blffiop  Burnet.  Bi- 
fhop  Moore  of  Ely  died  the  day  before  Queen^Anne  y 
who,  it  has  been  faid,  deCgned  our  dean  for  that 

fee 
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SianV.opc,  fee  when  it  fhould  become  vacant.  Dr  Felton  fays, 
Staniilaus.  late  ^ean  of  Canterbury  is  excellent  in  the 

whole.  His  tliouiihts  and  reafoning  are  bright  and 
folid.  His  dyle  is  juft,  both  for  the  purity  of  the  lan« 
giiage  and  for  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  exprefiion  ; 
but  the  periods  arc  formed  in  fo  peculiar  an  order  of 
the  words,  that  it  was  an  obfervation,  nobody  could 
pronounce  them  with  the  fame  grace  and  advantage  as 
liimfelf.’^  His  writings,  which  are  an  ineftimable  trea- 
lure  of  piety  and  devotion  are,  A  Paraphrafe  and 
Comment  !ipon  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels,  4  vols,  1705, 
8vo.  Sermons  at  Boyle’s  Le(ffures,  1706,  4to.  Fif¬ 
teen  Sermons,  17CG,  8vO.  Twelve  Sermons  on  fe- 
veral  Occafions,  1727,  8vo.  Thomas  'a  Kempis  1696, 
8 VO.  Epicletus’s  Morals,  with  Simplicius’s  Com¬ 
ment,  and  the  Life  of  Epidfetus,  1700,  8vo.  Parfon’s 
Chriftian  Diredlory^,  1716,  8vo.  Rochefoucault’s 
Maxims,  1706,  8vo.  A  F'uneral  Sermon  on  Mr  Rich¬ 
ard  Sarc  bookfeller,  1724  ;  two  editions  4to.  Twen¬ 
ty  Sermons,  publifhed  fmgly  between  the  years  1692 
and  1724.  Private  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the 
Week,  and  for  the  feveral  Parts  of  each  Day  ;  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  Greek  Devotions  of  Biftrop  Andrews, 
with  Additions,  1730.  In  his  tranilations,  It  Is  well 
known,  Dr  Stanhope  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  a  ftrldl 
and  literal  verfion  :  he  took  the  liberty  of  paraphrafing, 
explaining,  and  Improving  upon  his  author  ;  as  will  evi¬ 
dently  appear  (not  to  mention  any  other  work)  by  the 
flighteft  perufal  of  St  Auguftine’s  Meditations,  and  the 
Devotions  of  Bifhop  Andrews. 

Sl’ANISLAUS  (Leezinfiti),  king  of  Poland,  was 
born  at  Leopold  the  20th  ©f  Oddofter  1677.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  pollfh  nobleman,  diftinguifhed  by  his  rank 
and  the  Important  offices  which  he  held,  but  ftill  more 
by  hts  firmnefs  and  courage.  Staniftaus  was  fent  am- 
baflador  In  1704  by  the  aftembly  of  Warfaw  to 
Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  wTo  had  conquered  Poland. 
He  was  at  that  time  27  years  old,  was  general  of  great 
Poland,  and  had  been  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the 
Grand  Signior  in  1699.  Charles  was  fo  delighted  with 
the  franknefs  and  fincerity  of  his  deportment,  and  with 
the  firmnefs  and  fweetnefs  which  appeared  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  that  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Poland,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  crowned  at  Warfaw  in  1705.  He 
accompanied  Charles  XIL  into  Saxony,  where  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  King  Augufius  in  1705,  by  which 
that  prince  refi^med  the  crown,  and  acknowledged  Sta- 
niflaus  king  of  Poland.  The  new  monarch  remained 
in  Saxony  with  Charles  till  1 707,  wdien  they  returned 
into  Poland  and  attacked  the  Ruffians,  who  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  evacuate  that  kingdom  In  1708.  But  Charles 
being  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great  In  17C9,  Auguftus 
returned  into  Poland,  and  being  affifted  by  a  Ruffian 
army,  obliged  Staniftaus  to  retire  firft  into  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  into  Turkey.  Soon  after  he  took  up 
his  refidence  at  Weiffenburg,  a  town  in  Alface.  Au¬ 
guftus  difpatched  Sum  his  envoy  to  France  to  complain 
of  this ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then  re¬ 
gent,  returned  this  anfwer :  “  Tell  your  king,  that 
France  has  always  been  the  afylum  of  unhappy  princes.” 
Staniftaus  lived  in  obfcurlty  till  1725,  when  Louis  XV. 
cfpoufed  the  princefs  Mary  his  daughter.  Upon  the 
death  of  King  Auguftus  in  1733,  he  returned  to  Po¬ 
land  in  hopes  of  remounting  the  throne  ©f  that  king- 
dom.  A  large  party  declared  for  him  j  but  his  com¬ 


petitor  the  young  eledfor  of  Saxony,  being  fupported  Staniflaua* 

by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  the  Emprefs  of  Ruf- 

fia,  was  chofen  king,  though  the  majority  was  againft 

him.  Dantzic,  to  which  Staniftaus  had  retired,  was 

quickly  taken, and  the  imfortunate  prince  made  his  efcape 

in  difguife  with  great  dilBculty,  after  hearing  that  a  price 

was  let  upon  his  head  by  the  Ruffians.  When  peace 

was  concluded  in  1 736  between  the  Emperor  and  France, 

it  was  agreed  that  Staniftaus  ftiould  abdicate  the  throne,. 

but  that  he  fhould  be  acknowledged  king  of  Poland 

and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  continue  to  bear 

tliefe  titles  during  life  ;  that  all  his  eflfedls  and  thofe  of 

the  queen  his  fpoufe  fhould  be  reftored  ;  that  an  amnefty 

ftiould  be  declared  in  Poland  for  all  that  was  paft,  and 

that  every  perfon  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  pofTeflions,. 

rights,  and  privileges  :  that  the  eledor  of  Saxony  fhould 

be  acknowledged  king  of  Poland  by  all  the  powers  who 

acceded  to  the  treaty ;  that  Staniftaus  fhould  be  put  in 

peacable  pofleirion  of  the  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar;. 

but  that  immediately  after  Iris  death  thefe  duchies 

fhould  be  united  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Staniftaus  fucceeded  a  race  of  princes  in  Lorrain,  who 
were  beloved  and  regretted  ;  and  his  fubjeds  found  their 
ancient  fovereigns  revived  in  him.  He  tailed  then  the 
pleafare  which  he  had  fo  long  delired,  the  pleafure  of 
making  men  happy.  He  affifted  his  new  fubjeds  ;  he 
embellifhed  Nancy  and  Luneville  ;  he  made  ufeful  efta- 
blifhments  ;  lie  founded  colleges  and  built  hofpitais. 

He  wa^  engaged  in  thefe  noble,  employments,  when  an 
accident  occafioned  his  death.  His  nightgown  caught 
fire  and  burnt  him  fo  feverely  before  it  could  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  that  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  and  died 
the  23d  of  February  1766.  His  death  occafioned  a 
public  mourning  :  the  tears  of  his  fubjeds  indeed  are 
the  beft  euloglum  upon  this  prince.  In  his  youth  he 
had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  fatigue,  and  had  thereby 
ftrengthened  his  mind  as.  well  as  his  conftitution.  He  lay 
always  upon  a  kind  of  mattrefs,  and  feldom  required  any, 
fervice  from  his  domeftics.  He  was  temperate,  liberal, 
adored  by  his  vaffals,  and  perhaps  the  only  nobleman  In 
Poland  who  had  any  friends.  He  was  In  Lorrain  what 
he  had  been  in  his  own  countiy,  gentle,  affable,  com- 
pafiionate,  treating  his  fubjeds  like  equals,  participating 
their  forrows  and  alleviating  their  misfortunes.  He 
refembled  completely  the  pidure  of  a  phllofopher  which 
he  himfelf  has  drawn.  “The  true  phllofopher  (faid 
he)  ought  to  be  free  from  prejudices,  and  to  know  the 
value  of  reafon  :  he  ought  neither  to  think  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  of  more  value  than  they  are,  nor  to  treat 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind  with  greater  contempt 
than  they  deferve  ;  he  ought  to  enjoy  pleafures  with¬ 
out  being  a  ftave  to  them,  riches  without  being  attach¬ 
ed  to  them,  honours  without  pride  or  vanity :  he 
ought  to  fupport  dlfgraces  writhout  either  fearing  or 
courting  them  ;  he  ought  to  reckon  what  he  pofTefTes 
fufficient  for  him,  and  to  regard  what  he  has  not  as  ufe- 
lefs;  he  ought  to  be  equal  In  every  fortune,  always 
tranquil,  always  gay :  he  ought  to  love  order,  and  to 
obferve  It  In  all  his  adions :  he  ought  to  be  fevere  to 
himfelf,  but  indulgent  to  others  :  he  ought  to  be  frank 
and  ingenuous  without  rudenefs,  polite  without  falfe- 
hood,  complaifant  without  bafenefs  ;  he  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  difregard  every  kind  of  glory,  and  to 
reckon  as  nothing  even  philofophy  itfelf.”  Such  was 
Slaniftaus  in  every  fituation.  His  temper  was  affedion- 

ate^ 
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StaiilAaus  ate*  He  told  I113  treafurer  one  day  to  put  a  certaui 
^  II  officer  on  his  lifl»  to  whom  he  was  very  much  attached  ; 
f ((  jji  what  quality  (faid  the  treafurer)  fhall  I  mark 
him  down  “  As  my  friend’’  (replied  the  monarch.) 
A  young  painter  conceiving  hopes  of  making  his  for¬ 
tune  if  his  talents  were  made  known  to  Stanifiaus,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  pi6liire,  which  the  courtiers  crlticifed 
feverely.  The  prince  praifed  the  performance,  and  paid 
the  painter  very  generoufly :  then  turning  to  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  he  faid,  Do  ye  not  fee,  gentlemen,  that  this  poor 
man  mull  provide  for  his  family  by  his  abilities  ?  if  you 
tlifcourage  him  by  your  cenfures,  he  is  undone.  We 
ought  always  to  affitf  men ;  w^e  never  gain  any  thing  by 
hurting  them.”  His  revenues  were  fmall;  but  were  we 
to  judge  of  him  by  what  he  did,  we  ffiould  probably 
reckon  him  the  richeft  potentate  in  Europe.  A  finglc 
inftance  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the  well  judged  eco¬ 
nomy  with  which  his  benevolent  plans  were  condudfed. 
He  gave  18, coo  crowns  to  the  magiftratcs  of  Bar  to  be 
employed  in  purchafing  grain,  when  at  a  low  price,  to 
be  fold  out  again  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  when 
the  price  fhould  rife  above  a  certain  fum.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  (fay  the  authors  of  DiB'ionalre  Hiftorique)^ 
the  money  increafes  continually,  and  its  good  effedts  may 
in  a  fliort  time  be  extended  over  the  whole  province. 

He  was  a  protcdfor  of  the  aits  and  fciences  :he  wrote 
fevcral  works  of  philofophy,  politics,  and  morality, 
^vhich  were  colledled  and  publifhed  in  France  in  1765, 
in  4  vols,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  Oeuvres  du  Philofophe 
Bienfaifant^  “the  works  of  the  Benevolent  Philofopher.” 

STANITZAS,  villages  or  fmall  dilliidfs  of  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  inhabited  by  Coffacs. 

STANLEY  (’Fhomas),  a  very  learned  Englifh 
writer  in  the  17th  ccmury,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley  of  Cumberlow- Green  in  Herefordfhire,  knight. 
He  was  born  at  Cumberlow  about  1644,  and  educated  in 
his  father’s  houfe,  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity 
®f  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  ;  and,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  profecuted  his  ftudies  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  married,  when  young,  Dorothy, 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  James  Eiigan  of  Flower, 
in  Northamptonffiire.  He  wrote,  1.  A  volume  of 
Poems.  2.  Hillory  of  Philofophy,  and  Lives  of  the 
Philofopher s.  3.  A  Tranflation  of  Efehylus,  with  a 
Commentary  ;  and  fcveral  other  works.  He  died  in 
1678. 

STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works  where  tin 
is  dug  and  purified  ;  as  in  Cornwall,  Devonffiire,  &c. 

STANNARY  COURTS,  in  Devonfhire  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  for  the  adminiftration  of  jullice  among  the  tinners 
therein.  They  are  held  before  the  lord-warden  and 
his  fhbilitutes,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  to  the 
workers  in  the  tin-mines  there,  to  fue  and  be  fued 
only  in  their  own  courts,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn 
from  their  bufinefs,  which  is  highly  profitable  to  the 
public,  by  attending  their  lawduits  in  other  courts. 
The  privileges  of  the  tinners  are  confirmed  by  a  char¬ 
ter,  33  Edw.  I.  and  fully  expounded  by  a  private  iia- 
tute,  50  Edw.  Ill  which  has  fince  been  explained  by 
H/  1/?  *  ^  public  aft,  16  Car.  I.  c.  jy.  What  relates  to  our 

Commenu^  prefcnt  purpofe  is-  only  this  :  That  all  tinners  and  la- 
vol.  iii.  boureis  in  and  about  the  ftannaries  fliall,  during  the 
p.  79  and  time  of  their  working  therein,  lonajide^  be  privileged 
from  fuits  of  other  courts,  and  be  only  pleaded  in  the 
ilannary  court  in  all  matters,  excepting  pka^  of  land, 


life,  and  member.  No  writ  of  error  lies  from  hence  to  Stannum 
any  couit  in  Weftminilcr-hall ;  as  was  agreed  by  all ,  II. 
the  judges,  in  4  Jac.  I.  But  an  appeal  lies  from  the^, 
fteward  of  the  court  to  the  under-warden  ;  and  from 
him  to  the  lord- warden  *,  and  thence  to  the  privy. coun¬ 
cil  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  when 
he  hath  had  livery  or  inveftlture  of  the  fame.  And 
from  thence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  king  himfelf,  in  the 
laft  refort. 

STANNUM,  TIN.  Sec  Chemistry and 
Tin. 

STANZA,  in  poetry,  a  number  of  lines  regularly 
adjufted  to  each  other;  fo  much  of  a  poem  as  contains 
every  variation  of  meafure  or  relation  of  rhyme  ufed  in 
that  poem. 

STAPHYLEA,  Bladder-nut,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  theclafsof  pentandrioy  and 
order  of  trigynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged 
under  the  2  3d  order,  trihllata.  The  calyx  is  quinque- 
partite.  There  are  five  petals.  The  capfules  are  three, 
inflated  and  joined  together  by  a  longitudinal  future. 

The  feeds  are  two,  and  are  globofe  with  a  fear.  There 
are  two  fpecles,  the  pinna ta  and  trifolia.  The  plnnata^ 
or  bladder  nut-tree,  is  a  tall  ffirub  or  tree.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated ;  the  plnnns  are  generally  five,  oblong, 
pointed,  and  notched  round  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  grow  in  whirls  on  long  pendulous  footflalks. 

This  plant  floweis  in  June,  and  is  frequent  in  hedges 
about  Poiitefraft  and  in  Kent.  The  trijoliay  or  three¬ 
leaved  bladder-nut,  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  and  order  of  coleoptera.  The  an¬ 

tennas  are  moniliform  ;  the  feelers  four  in  number;  the 
elytra  are  not  above  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  wings  are  folded  up  and  concealed  under  the  elytra ; 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  Angle,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  long  veficles  which  the  infeft  can  fliooc 
out  or  draw  back  at  pleafure.  Gmelin  enumerates  1 1  7 
fpecies,  of  which  five  only  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  miirinus,  maxillofus,  ruius,  riparius,  chryfomelinus. 

I.  Murinus.  T'he  head  is  deprefled.  The  colour  is 
grey,  clouded  with  black.  The  length  is  fix  lines.  It 
lives  among  horfe-dung.  2.  The  maxillofus  is  black, 
with  afh-coloured  ftripes,  and  jaws  as  long  as  the  head. 

It  inhabits  the  woods.  3.  Rufus  is  of  an  orange-colour  ; 
but  the  pollerior  part  of  the  elytra  and  abdomen  is 
black,  as  are  alfo  the  thighs  at  their  bafe.  4.  Riparius 
is  of  a  reddiffi  brown  colour  ;  but  the  elytra  are  azure- 
coloured  ;  and  the  head,  antennae,  and  two  lafl:  rings  of 
the  abdomen,  are  black.  It  is  frequent  on  the  banks  of 
livers  in  Europe.  5.  Chryfomelinus  is  black;  the  thorax, 
elytra,  and  feet  being  teftaceoiis.  It  is  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  infefts  have  a  peculiarity  to  be  met  with  in  al- 
m(Tl  every  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is,  that  they 
frequently  turn  up  their  tail,  or  extremity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  efpecially  if  y^u  chance  to  touch  them  ;  in  which 
cafe  th.^  tail  is  feen  to  rile  immediately^,  as  if  the  infeft 
meant  to  defend  itfelf  by  flinging.  Yet  that  is  not 
the  place  where  the  infeft’s  offenfive  weapons  are  fltua- 
led.  Its  tail  has  no  fling,  but  in  recompeiife  it  bites 
and  pir.ches  flrongly  with  its  jaws  ;  and  care  muft  be  Bariidf 
taken,  specially  in  laying  hold  of  the  larger  fpecies. 

Tlitir  jaws  are  Itrong,  flioot  out  beyond  the  head,  and^ 
arc  lubkrvitnt  10  the  animal  in  kizing  and  deftroying 

its 


Staple, 

Star. 
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32^  Selden.  t.t.  of  hon.  h.  34.  Uxor  Eir^/l  ) 
rhefe  ftarrs,  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  the  Firft,  pre. 

InTj  commanded  to  be  enrolled 

and  depofited  in  cheds  under  three  keys  in  certain  places  • 
one,  and  the  moil  confidcrable,  of  which  was  in  the 
king  s  exchequer  at  Wearainfter  ;  and  no  ftarr  was  al- 
lowed  to  be  valid,  unlefs  it  were  found  in  fome  of  the 
laia  repolitories.  ( Memoranda  in  Scac*  P.  6.  Hdw.  J, 
prefixed  to  Maynard’s  year-book  of  Edw.  II.  fol  8* 
xMadox  hift.  exch.  c,  vi*f.  ^  4,  6.)  ^Pfie  room  at’the 

exchequer,  where  the  chefls  containiiiir  thefe  ilarrs  were 
kept,  was  probably  called  Jiar^ chamber  ;  and,  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  applied  to  the 
ufe  o.  the  king  s  council,  fitting  i„  their  judicial  capa¬ 
city.  ro  confirm  this,  the  firft  time  the  liar  chamber 
is  mentioned  in  any  record,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted  near  the  receipt  of  the  e.xchequer  at  Weftminfter: 

(the  king  s  council,  his  chancellor,  treafurer,  juilices, 
and  other  fages,  were  aifembled  m  la  chaumbre  des  ejlcilk) 
prts  la ^/cetpt  al  Wejlmvijler .  Clauf.  41  Ed-w.  III. 

T^’ -n.  of  'v'len  the  meaning  of  the 

Jewiih  Jlarr,  were  forgotten,  the  word  Jlar'-ch.mber 
vvas  naturally  rendered  in  law  French,  la  chaumbre  dee 
ejledles,  and  in  law  Latin  camera  Jlel/ata  ;  which  con- 

tinned  to  be  the  ftyle  in  Latin  till  the  diifolution  of 
that  court. 

m  ancient  original  ;  but  new, 

yodelled  by  ftatutes  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  i.  and  21  Hen. 

thefe  laft  are  again  diftinguiihed  into  the  greater  lumi'  onral  “f 'ords  fpiritual  and  tern- 


-  y  5— ttic  uiiail  ipccies  OP  thlS 
genus,  there  are  feveral  whofe  colours  are  lively  and 
Cngularly  intermingled. 

Some  of  them  are  found  upon  flowers,  but  they 
chiefly  inhabit  the  dung  of  cows.  Their  larvK,  which 
refemble  them  fo  much  as  to  be  fcarce  diftinpuiihable 
live  in  damp  places  under  ground.  They  are  by  fome 
called  Rove  beetles*  ^ 

ST  \PLE,  primarily  fignifies  a  public  place  or  mar- 
ket,  whither  merchants,  &c.  are  obliged  to  bring  their 
goods  to  be  bought  by  the  people ;  as  the  Greve,  or 
the  places  along  the  Seine,  for  fale  of  wines  and  corn, 
at  Pans,  whither  the  merchants  of  other  parts  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  bring  thofe  commodities. 

Formerly,  the  merchants  of  England  were  oblio-ed 
to  carry  their  wool,  cloth,  lead,  and  other  like  fta'ole 
commodities  of  this  realm,  in  order  to  expofe  them 
by  wholefale  ;  and  thefe  ftaples  were  appointed  to  be 
conftantly  kept  at  York,  Lincoln,  Newcallle  upon 
iyne,  Norwich,  Weftminfter,  Canterbury,  Chichefter 
Winchefter,  Exeter,  and  Briftol ;  in  tJch  whereof  a 
public  mart  was  appointed  to  be  kept,  and  each  of 
them  had  a  court  of  the  mayor  of  the  ftaple,  for  deci¬ 
ding  differences,  held  according  to  the  law-merchant,  in 
a  fummary  way. 

STAR,  in  allronomy,  a  general  name  for  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  like  fo  many  brilliant  ftud.s, 
are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  heavens.  The 
liars  are  diftinguiihed,  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
motion,  &c.  into  fixed,  and  erratic  or  wandering  liars 
thefe  laft  are  again  diftinguiihed  into  the  greater  lumi¬ 
naries,  viz.  the  fun  and  moon  ;  the  planets,  or  wander¬ 
ing  liars,  properly  fo  called;  and  the  comets  ;  which 
have  been  all  fully  confidered  and  explained  under  the 
article  Astronomy.  As  to  the  fixed  liars,  they  are 
lo  called,  becaufe  they  teem  to  be  fixed,  or  pertedly  at 
reft,  and  conlequcntly  appear  always  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  each  other. 

Falling  Sre^RSy  in  meteorology,  fiery  meteors  which 
dart  throu  rh  the  ilcy  in  form  of  a  ftar.  See  Meteor 

Twinbling  of  the  Stars.  See  Optics,  n°  21  it 
feq.^ 

Star,  is  alfo  a  badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  kni  ghts 
«.f  the  garter,  batli,  and  thiftle.  Sec  Gartkr. 

Star  of  Bethlehem^  in  botany.  See  Ornithoca- 

LUM. 

Court  of  Star-chambkr,  (camera Jiellata),  a  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  EngliOi  tribunal,  faid  to  have  been 
fo  called  either  from  a  Saxon  word  figni^ying  to  fleer 
or  govern  ;  or  from  its  puniihing  the  crimen  fellhnatus, 
or  cofenage  ;  or  becaufe  the  room  wherein  it  fat,  the 
old  council-chamber  of  the  palace  of  Weflrainfler, 
f'Lamb  14°-)  which  is  now  converted  into  the  lottery- 
cffice,  and  forms  the  eaftern  fide  of  New  PaLce-yard', 
was  full  of  windows  ;  or,  (to  which  Sir  Edward  Coke, 

^  haply  the  roof  thereof  was 

at  the  firft  garniihed  with  gilded/ ts.  As  all  thefe 
are  merely  conjeaiires,  (for  no  llara  are  now  in  the 
roof,  nor  are  any  faid  to  have  remained  there  fo  late  as 


of  any  jury.  1  heir  jurifdiaion  extended  legally  over 
riots,  perjury,  miibehavioiir  of  iheriffs,  and  other  noto- 
nous  mildeineanors,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Yet  this  was  afterwards  (as  lord  Clarendon  informs  us) 
ftretched  to  the  alTerting  of  all  proclamations  and 
rders  of  Hate  ;  to  the  vindicating  of  illegal  commif. 

of  njonopolies;  holding  for  honour¬ 
able  that  which  pleafed,  and  for  juft  that  which  profit, 
ed;  and  becoming  both  a  court  of  law  to  determine 
civil  lights,  and  a  court  of  revenue  to  enrich  the  trea- 
ury:  the  council-table  by  proclamations  enjoining  to 
the  people  that  which  was  not  enjoined  by  the  laws, 
and  proh^Uing  that  which  was  not  prohibited;  and 
the  ftar-chamber,  which  confifted  of  the  fame  perfons  in 
different  rooms,  cenfuring  the  breach  and  difobedience 
to  thofe  proclamations  by  very  great  fines,  imprifon- 
raents,  and  corporal  feverities  :  fo  that  any  difrefpea  to 
any  adsof  ftate,  or  to  the  perfons  of  ftatefmen,  was  in 
no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations  of  right  never 
more  in  danger  to  be  deftroyed.”  For  which  reafons 
It  was  hnally  abolilhed  by  ftatute  .6  Car.  I.  c.  ,0  7 
the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation.  See  King's  Bench 
fhere  is  in  the  Bntifti  Mufeum  (Harl.  MSS  Vol  l' 

nf  r  ^  and  accurate  account 

oft^  conftimion  and  coarfe  of  this  court,  compiled 
by  William  Hudfon  of  Gray’s  Inn,  an  eminent  prac 
titioncr  U-srcin.  A  fiiort  account  of  the  fame,  with 
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copies  of  all  Its  procefs,  may  alfo  be  found  in  i8  Rym. 

Foed.  192,  &c.  „  ,  „ .  ,  . 

STAR-Bonr,i,  the  right  fide  of  the  Ihip  when  the  eye 
of  the  fpeftator  is  direded  forward. 

STAR-FiJh.  See  Astertas. 

STAR-Jhot,  a  gelatinous  fubftance  frequently  Found 
in  fields,  and  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  meteor  called  n  falling Jlnr  ;  but, 
in  reality,  is  the  half-digcfted  food  of  herons,  fea  mews, 
and  the  like  birds  j  For  thefe  birds  have  been  found, 
when  newly  (hot,  to  difgorge  a  fubftance  of  the  fame 
kind. 

S^AR-Stone,  in  natural  hlftory,  a  name  s^iven  to  cer¬ 
tain  extraneous  foffil  (tones,  in  form  of  fhort,  and  com¬ 
monly  fomewliat  crooked,  columns  compofed  of  fevcral 
joints,  each  rcfembllng  the  figure  of  a  radiated  liar,  with 
a  greater  or  (mailer  number  of  rays  in  the  different 
fpecies ;  they  are  ufually  found  of  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe- quill.  Some  of 
them  have  five  angles  or  rays,  and  others  only  four  ; 
and  in  fome  the  angles  are  equidiftant,  while  in  others 
they  are  irregularly  fo  :  in  fome  alfo  they  are  fliort  and 
blunt,  while  in  others  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  point- 
ed  ;  and  fome  have  their  angles  very  (hort  and  obtufe. 
The  feveral  joints  in  the  fame  fpecimen  are  ufually  all 
of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the 
cafe  :  but  in  fome  they  are  larger  at  one  end,  and  in 
others  at  the  middle,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body; 
and  fome  fpecies  have  one  of  the  rays  bifid,  fo  as  to 
emulate  the  aopearance  of  a  fix-rayed  kind. 

STAR-Th'iflky  in  botany.  See  Centaurea. 

STAR-Worty  in  botany.  See  Aster. 

STARCH,  a  fecula  or  fediment,  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  veffels  wherein  wheat  has  been  fteeped  in  water, 
.^f  which  fecula,  after  feparating  the  bran  from  it,  by 
pafling  it  through  ficves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loaves, 
which  being  dried  in  the  fiiu  or  an  oven,  is  aftei  wards 
..cut  into  little  pieces,  and  fo  fold.  The  bell  (larch  is 
white,  foft,  and  friable,  and  eafily  broken  into  powder. 
Such  as  require  fine  (larch,  do  not  content  themfelves, 
like  the  darchmen,  with  refiife  wheat,  but  ufc  the  fiped 
«-raIn.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  :  The  grain,  being 
well  cleaned,  is  put  to  ferment  in  veflels  full  of  water, 
which  they  expofe  to  the  fun  while  in  its  greateft  heat ; 
changing  the  water  twice  a-day,  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  feafon.  When  the 
grain  burfts  eafily  under  the  finger,  they  judge  it  fuffi- 
clently  fermented.  The  fermentation  perfe-aed,  and 
the  grain  thus.  foFtened,  it  is  put,  handful  by  handful, 
into  a  canvas-bag,  to  feparate  the  flour  from  the  huflts  ; 
which  is  done  by  rubbing  and  beatiiicr  it  on  a  plank 
laid  acrofs  the  mouth  of  an  empty  veflel  that  is  to  re- 
ceive  the  flour. 

As  the  veffels  are  filled  with  this  liquid  flour,  there 
is  feen  fwimmiiii  at  top  a  reddifli  water,  which  is  to  be 
■carefully  feummed  off  from  time  to  time,  and  clean  wa- 
ter  is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  which,  after  (lirring  the 
whole  together,  is  alfo  to  be  (Irained  through  a  cloth 
or  fieve,  and  what  is  left  behind  put  into  the  veffel  with 
•new  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time.  As 
the  fediment  thickens  at  the  bottom,  they  drain  off  the 
water  four  or  five  times,  by  inclining  the  veflel,  but 
without  paffmg  it  through  the  fieve.  What  remains  at 
|?pttom  is;  the  ftarch,  wlfich  they  cut  in  pierp  to  get 


out,  and  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  fun.  When  dty,  it  Is 
laid  up  for  life. 

STARK  (Dr  William),  known  to  the  public  by 
a  volume  containing  Clinical  and  Anatomical  Ohftrvations ^ 
with  fome  curious  Experiments  on  Dlety  was  born  at  Man- 
chefter  in  the  month  of  July  1740;  but  the  family 
from  which  he  fpraiig  was  Scotch,  and  refpedable  for 
its  antiquity.  His  grandfather  John  Stark  of  Killer- 
mont  was  a  covenanter  ;  and  having  appeared  in  arms 
agalnft  his  fovereign  at  the  battle  of  Both  well  bridge 
in  the  year  1679,  becapie  obnoxious  to  the  government^ 
and  to  conceal  himfelf,  withd<ew  into  Ireland.^  There 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  he  had  not  imbibed  either  the 
extravagant  zeal  or  the  favage  manners  of  the  political 
and  religious  party  to  which  he  adhered ;  for  after  re- 
fidlng  a^few  years  in  the  country  which  he  had  chofeu 
for  the  feene  of  his  banifliiuent,  he  married  Elizabeth 


daughter  of  Thomas  Stewart  Efq;  of  Balydrene  in  the 
north  of  Ireland ;  who,  being  defeended  of  the  noble 
family  of  Galloway,  would  not  probably  have  matched 
his  daughter  to  fuch  an  exile  as  a  ruthlefs  fanatic  of  the 
lad  century.  By  this  lady  Mr  Stark  had  fevcral  chil» 
dren  ;  and  his  fecond  fon  Bhomas,  who  fettled  at  Man- 
chefter  as  a  wliolefale  linen-draper,  and  marvied  Mar¬ 
garet  Stirling,  daughter  of  William  Stirling,  Efq;  of 
Northwoodlide,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glaigow,  was 
the  father  of  the  fubjea  ‘“of  this  article.  ^  Another  of 
his  Tons,  the  reverend  John  Stark,  was  rainillcr  of  Le- 
cropt  In  Perthihire  ;  and  it  was  under  the  care  of  this 
gentleman  that  our  author  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  which,  when  we  confider  the  charadler 
of  the  maftcr,  and  refledl  on  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  pupil,  we  may  prefume  was  calculated  to  (lore 
the  mind  of  Dr  Stark  with  thofe  virtuous  principles 
which  influenced  his  condudl  through  life. 

From  Lecropt  young  Stark  was  lent  to  the  umveifi- 
ty  of  Glafgow,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Dodlors 
Smith  and  Black,  with  other  eminent  mailers,  he  learn¬ 
ed  the  rudiments  of  fclencc,  and  acquired  that  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy?  that  logical  precllion,  and  that  con¬ 
tempt  of  hypothefes,  with  which  he  profeciited  all  his 
future  {Indies.  Having  chofen  phyfic  for  his  profefiiori>^ 
he  removed  from  the  imiverfity  of  Glafgow  to  that  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  w'as  foon  diftlngiiifhed,  and  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  frieiidfliip  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen  ;  a  man 
who  was  not  more  eminently  confpicuous  lor  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  own  genius,  than  quick-fighted  in  percei¬ 
ving,  and  liberal  in  encouraging,  genius  in  Ills  pupils. 
Having  finilhed  his  (Indies  at  Edinburgh,  though  he 
took  there  no  degree,  Mr  Stark,  in  the  year  I7^5» 
went  to  London,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
(lady  of  phyiic  and  the  elements  of  furgery  ;  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  anatomy  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  both 
thefe  arts,  he  endeavoured  to  complete  with  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  what  he  had  begun  with  Dr  Monro  ;  and  under 
thefe  two  eminent  profeffors  he  appears  to  l^ve  acqui¬ 
red  a  high  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge.  He  hkcwifc 
entered  himfelf  about  this  time  a  pupil  at  St  George^s 
hofpital;  for  being  difgulled,  as  he  often  confeffed^ 
with  the  inaccuracy  or  want  of  candour  obfervable  m 
the  generality  of  pradlical  writers,  he  determined  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  acquaintance  with  difeafes  at  d -Better  fchool  anu 
from  an  abler  mailer  ;  and  to  have  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  a  (landard,  by  which  he  might  judge  of  the  ex- 
^  peneiicc 
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With  what  induary  he  profecuted  miU  ;  .afterwards  he  tried  tread  and  wa/er  with  roq/led 
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Staric  ^ periencg  of  others.  _ _ ^ 

this  plan,  and  with  what  fiiccefs  liis  labours  were  crown¬ 
ed,  may  be  feen  in  a  feries  of  Clinical  and  Anatomical 
Obfervatlons^  which  were  made  by  him  diirinir  his  at- 
tendance  at  the  hofpital,  and  were  publifhed  after  his 
death  by  his  friend  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  the  public  no  caufc  to  complain  of  want 
cf  candour  in  their  author ;  for  whatever  delicacy  he 
may  have  obfervcd,  when  relatinfr  the  cafes  of  patients 
treated  by  other  phylicians,  he  has  related  thofe  treat¬ 
ed  by  hirnfelf  with  the  iitmoft  impartiality.  Whilft  at¬ 
tending  the  hofpital,  he  likewlfe  employed  hirnfelf  in 
making  experiments  on  the  blood,  and  other  animal 
fluids  ;  and  alfo  in  a  coiirfe  of  experiments  in  chemical 
pharmacy  ;  but  though  accounts  of  thefe  experiments 
were  left  behind  him,  wt  believe  they  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  1767  Mr  Stark  went  abroad  and  obtain- 
ed  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
piiblifhing  an  inaugural  differtation  on  the  dyfentery* 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  recommenced  his  ftudies 
at  the  hofpital;  and  when  Dr  Black  was  called  to  the 
chemical  chair  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  has  long  filled 
wuth  fo  much  honour  to  hirnfelf  and  credit  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  Dr  Stark  was  folicited  by  feveral  members  of 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  to  Hand  a  candidate  for  their 
profefibrfhip  of  the  theory  and  pradice  of  phyfic,  ren¬ 
dered  vacant  by  Dr  Black’s  removal  to  Edinburgh, 
i  his  however  Dr  Stark  declined,  being  influenced  by 
the  advice  of  his  Englifli  friends,  w^ho  wiflied  to  detain 
him  in  London,  and  having  likewife  fome  profpefts  of 
an  appointment  in  the  hofpital. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  commenced  (1769)  a  fenes 
of  experiments  on  diet,  which  he  w^as  encouraged  to  un¬ 
dertake  by  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr  Franklin,  whofe 
friendfliip  he  enjoyed,  and  from  whom  he  received  many 
hints  refpedling  both  the  plan  and  its  execution.  Thefe 


,  ,  - - -  vvim  ruyicn  St^ark 

goofe;^  bread  and  water  with  boiled  beef  Jlewed  lean  of  11 
beef  \v\th  ihe  gravy  and  water  without  bread  ; 

lean  of  beej  with  the  gravy,  oil  of  fat  or  fuet  and  water  ;  - 

Jleur,  oil  of  fuet,  water  and  fait  ;  four,  water,  and  fait; 
and  a  number  of  others  infinitely  more  difagreeable  fo 
the  ftomach  than  even  thefe,  fuch  as  bread,  fit  of  bacon 
ham,  tnfufon  of  tea  vllYifugar;  and  bread  or  flour  with 
honey  and  the  infufion  of  rofemary.  But  though  we  con- 
fider  Dr  Stark’s  experiments  as  whimfical,  it^cannot  be 
denied  that  they  indicate  eccentricity  of  genius  in  the 
perfon  who  rnade  them;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as  think 
genius  hereditary,  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
derived  a  ray  from  the  celebrated  Napier  the  inventor 
of  the  logarithms,  who  was  his  anceftor  by  both  pa¬ 
rents.  At  any  rate,  thefe  experiments,  of  which  a  full 
account  is  given  in  the  fame  volume  with  his  clinical 
and  anatomical  obfervations,  difplay  an  uncommon  de¬ 
gree  of  fortitude,  perfeverance,  felt-denial,  and  zeal  for 
the  promoting  of  iiieful  knowledge  in  their  author ; 
and  with  refpefl  to  his  moral  charaffer,  we  believe  It  is 
with  great  juftice  that  Dr  Smyth  compares  him  to  Ca- 
to  by  applymg  to  him  what  was  faid  of  that  virtuous 
Roman  by  Salluft. — “  Non  divitiis  cum  divitc,  neque 
facbone  cum  faifliofo;  fed  cum  ftrenuo  virtute,  cum  mo- 
defto  pudore,  cum  innocente  abftinentia  certabat ;  efie, 
qiiam  viderl,  bonus  malebat  _ 

See  Sturnus.  CatUim-^ 
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STATES,  or  Estates,  a  term  applied  to  feveral  or¬ 
ders  or  clafles  of  people  affembled  to  confult  of  matters 
for  the  public  good. 

affembly  con- 

Ijfting  of  the  deputies  of  the  feven  United  Provinces. 

Thefe  are  ufually  30  in  number,  fome  provinces  fendieg 
two,  others  more;  and  whatever  refolution  the  ftates-ce- 
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experiments,  or  rather  the  kmprudeiit^  zeal  with  which  neral  take,  muft  be  confirmed  by  every-  proWnce  and  W 
he  profecuted  them,  prove^..  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  every  city  and  reoublic  in  that  u 


he  profecuted  them,  proved  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
fatal  to  hirnfelf;  for  he  began  them  on  the  izth  of  July 
1669  perfe£l  health  and  vigour,  and  from  that  day, 
though  his  health  varied,  it  was  feldom  if  ever  good, 
till  the  23d  of  February  i  770,  when  he  died,  after 
fiiffering  much  uneafinefs.  His  friend  and  biographer 
Dr  Smyth  thinks,  that  other  caufes,  particularly  cha¬ 
grin  and  difappointment,  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  haftening 
liis  death  ;  and  as  the  Dodlor  was  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  charaifler  and  difpofition,  his  opinion  is  pro¬ 
bably  welhfoimded,  though  the  pernicious  effefts  of  the 
experiments  are  vifible  in  Dr  Stark’s  own  journal.  When 
he  entered  upon  them,  the  weight  of  his  body  was  12 
flone  3  lb.  avoirdupois,  which  in  a  very  few  days  was 
uduced  to  1 1  floue  10  lb  8  oz:  and  though  fome  kinds 
of  food  increafed  it,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  wliat 
he  ufed  had  a  contrary  effedl,  and  it  continued  on  the 
whole  to  decreafe  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  in¬ 
deed  can  excite  no  wonder.  Though  the  profefl’ed  ob- 
jedl  of  his  experiments  was  to  prove  that  a  pleafant  and 
varied  diet  is  equally  conducive  to  health  with  a  more 
and  Ample  one,  moft  of  the  difhes  which  he  ate 
during  thefe  experiments  were  neither  pleafant  iior 
Ample,  but  compounds,  fuch  as  every  ftomach  rnufl 
naufeate.  He  began  with  bread  and  water;  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  breads  water ,  and  fugar  ;  then  to  breads 
water,  and  oil  of  olives  ;  then  to  bread  and  water  with 
•VoL.  XVIL  Tart  IL 


every  city  and  republic  in  that  province,  before  it  has 
the  force  of  a  law.  The  deputies  of  each  province,  of 
what  number  foever  they  be,  have  only  one  voice,  and 
are  efteemed  as  but  one  perfon,  the  votes  being  given  by 
provinces.  Each  province  prcfides  in  the  Sfembly  in 
Its  turn,  according  to  the  order  fettled  amono-  them. 
Gwelderland  prefides  firfl,  then  Holland,  See.  ^ 

States  of  Holland  are  the  deputies  of  eighteen  cities, 
and  one  reprefentativc  of  the  nobility,  conftitutin^r  the 
Hates  of  the  province  of  HollaiKi^  tlie  other  provinces 
have  likewife  their  Hates,  reprefenting  their  fovereignty  5 
deputies  from  which  make  what  thef  call  the  Hates-ge! 
ncral.  In  an  affembly  of  the  Hates  of  a  particular  pro¬ 
vince,  one  difleiiting  voice  prevents  their  coming  to  any 
refolution.  ^ 

STA  I  ICE  Thrift,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandrja,  and  order  of  penta-^ 
gynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyHem  ranging  under  the  4Sth. 
order,  aggregate.  The  calyx  is  monophylloiis,  entire, 
folded,  and  fcariofe.  There  are  five  petals,  with  one  fu- 
perior  feed-  There  are  22  fpecies,  the  armeria,  pfeiid- 
armena,  limonium,  incaua,  cordata,  reticulata,  echioides, 
fpeciofa,  tatarica,  echinus,  flexiiofa,  purpurata,  minuta, 
fuffruticofa,  monopetala,  aurea,  feriilacea,  linifolia,  prui- 
nofa,  finuata,  mucronata,  and  lobata.  Three  of  thefe 
are  Britifh  plants. 

I.  The  armerta^  thrift,  or  fea  gilly-flower,  has  a  Ample 
4^  naked 
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Statics,  r.aked  llem  about  fix  inches  high.  The  radical  leaves 
are  like  grafs.  'fhe  flowers  arc  terminal,  pale  red,  with 
a  round*  head,  and  not  very  larger  This  plant  flowers  in 
July  or  Anguft,  and  grows  in  meadows  near  the  fea. 

2.  l^inioniumy  fea  lavender,  d  he  ftem  is  naked,  branch¬ 
ed,  and  about  a  foot  high.  Tlie  radical  leaves  arc  long, 
pointed,  and  grow  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  arc  blue, 
and  erow  on  long  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
It  grows  on  the  fea  coail  in  South  Britain. 

3.  Reticulata^  matted  fca-lavender.  The  ftem  is  pro- 
flrate,  and  terminated  by  a  panicle  of  flowers.  The 
branches  are  naked,  barren,  and  bent  back.  T.he  leaves 
are  wedge  fhapcd.  1  his  fpecies  is  alfo  found  on  the 
fea  coafh  of  South  Britain. 

STATICS,  a  term  which  the  modern  Improvements 
in  knowledge  have  made  it  neceflary  to  introduce  into 
phyfico-mathematical  fcience.  It  was  found  conveni¬ 
ent  to  diftribute  the  doArines  of  iinivcrfal  mechanics  in¬ 
to  two  clafles,  which  required  both  a  different  mode  of 
confideration  and  different  principles  of  reafoning. 

Till  the  time  of  Archimedes  little  fcience  of  this 
kind  was  pofTefled  by  the  ancients,  from  whom  \ve 
have  received  the  firfl  rudiments.  His  Invefliga- 
tion  of  the  ‘centre  of  gravity,  and  his  theory  of  the 
kver,  are  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  cotnnnon 
mechanics;  and  his  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  floating 
bodies  contains  the  greatefl  part  of  our  hydroftatical 
knowledge.  But  It  was  as  yet  limited  to  the  fimpleft 
cafes ;  and  there  were  fome  In  which  Archimedes  was 
ignorant,  or  was  miftaken.  The  marquis  Guido  Ubul- 
di,  in  I  qyS,  publifhed  his  theory  of  mechanics,  in  which 
the  doftrines  of  Archimedes  were  well  explained  and 
confiderably  augmented.  Stevinus,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
engineer,  publifhed  about  20  years  after  an  excellent 
fyilem  of  mechanics,  containing  the  chief  principles 
which  now  form  the  fcience  of  equilibrium  among  folid 
bodies.  In  particular,  he  gave  the  theory  of  inclined 
planes,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  though  it 
k  of  the  very  firfl  Importance  In  almofl  every  machine. 
He  even  ftates  in  the  mofl  exprefs  terms  the  principle 
afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  and  publifhed  as  a  valuable  difeovery  by  Varig- 
non,  viz.  that  three  forces,  whofe  dire<fl:ions  and  inten- 
fities  are  as  the  fides  of  a  triangle,  balance  each  other. 
His  theory  of  the  preflurc  of  fluids,  or  hydroftatics,  is 
no  lefs  eftimablc,  including  every  thing  that  is  now  re- 
celved  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  fcience.  When  we 
eonfider  the  ionorance,  even  of  the  mofl.  learned,  of 
that  age  in  mechanical  or  phyfico-mathematical  know- 
led'Te,  wc  mufl  eonfider  thofe  performances  as  the  works 
of  a  great  genius,  and  we  regret  that  they  are  fo  little 
known,  being  left  in  a  croud  of  good  writings  on  thofe 
fubjeds  which  appeared  foon  after. 

Hitherto  the  attention  had  been  turned  entirely  to 
equilibrium,  and  the  circumflances  neceflary  for  produ¬ 
cing  it.  Mechanicians  indeed  faw,  that  the  energy  of  a 
machine  might  be  fomiChow  meafured  by  the  force 
which  could  be  oppofed  or  overcome  by  its  interven¬ 
tion  :  but  they  did  not  remark,  that  the  force  which 
prevented  its  motion,  but  did  no  more  than  prevent  it, 
was  an  exad  meafure  of  its  energy,  becaufe  it  was  in 
immediate  equilibrlo  with  the  prefTure  exerted  by  that 
part  of  the  machine  with  which  It  was  connedled.  If 
this  oppofed  force  was  lefs,  or  the  force  ading  at  the 
©ther  extremity  of  the  machine  was  greater,  the  me¬ 


chanicians  knew  that  the  machine  would  move,  and 
that  work  would  be  performed  ;  but  what  would  be  ^~*v^ 
the  rate  of  its  motion  or  its  performance,  they  hardly 
pretended  to  conje61ure.  'ITey  had  not  ftiidied  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moving  forces,  nor  conceived  what  was  done 
when  motion  was  communicated. 

The  great  Galileo  opened  a  new  field  of  fpeculation 
in  his  work  on  Local  Motion.  He  there  confiders 
a  change  of  motion  as  the  indication  aiH  exa6l  and  ade¬ 
quate  meafure  of  a  moving  force;  and  he  confiders  every 
kind  of  preflure  as  competent  to  the  produ(flion  offuch 
changes.  —  He  contented  hirnfclf  with  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  motion  of  bodies  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  and  gave  the  theory  of  proje6Iiles,  which  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  without  change,  and  only  improved 
by  confidering  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  it  by 
the  refiflance  of  the  air. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  up  this  fubjeft  nearly  as  Ga¬ 
lileo  had  left  it.  For,  if  we  except  the  theory  of  the 
centrifugal  forces  arifing  from  rotation,  and  the  theory 
of  pendulums,  publiflied  by  Huygens,  hardly  any  thing 
had  been  added  to  the  fcleiicc  of  motion.  Newton  con- 
fidcred  the  fubje(fl  in  its  iitmoh  extent  ;  and  in  his  ma¬ 
thematical  principles  of  natural  philofophy  he  confiders^ 
every  conceivable  variation  of  moving  force,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  motion  refulting  from  its  adlion.  — His  firft 
application  of  thefe  doctrines  was  to  explain  the  celefti- 
al  motions  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  this  fubjt;<ft  caufed 
it  to  occupy  for  a  while  the  whole  attention  of  the  ma¬ 
thematicians.  But  the  fame  work  contained  propofi- 
fitions  equally  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  common 
mechanics,  and  to  the  complete  underilanding  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  adions  of  bodies.  Philofophers  began  to  make 
thefe  applications  alfo.  They  faw  that  eyery  kind  of  work 
which  is  to  be  performed  by  a  machine  may  be  confidered 
abilra^Iedly  as  a  retarding  force;  that  ^ne  impulfe  of  wa¬ 
ter  or  wind,  which  ane  employed  as  moving  powers,  adl 
by  means  of  preflures  which  they  exert  on  the  impelled* 
point  of  the  machine  ;  and  that  the  machine  Itfelf  may 
be  confidered  as  an  afTemblage  of  bodies  uioveable  in 
certain  limited  circumflances,  with  determined  direc¬ 
tions  and  prop-  rtions  of  velocity.  From  all  thefe  con- 
fiderations  refulted  a  general  abflrad  condition  of  a 
body  a£led  on  by  known  powers.  And  they  found, 
that  after  all  conditions  of  equilibrium  were  fatisfied, 
there  remains  a  furplus  of  moving  force.  They  could 
now  ftate  the  motion  which  will  enfue,  the  new  refiflance 
which  this  will  excite,  the  additional  power  which  this- 
will  abforb  ;  and  they  at  laft  determined  a  new  kind  of 
equilibrium,  not  thought  of  by  the  ancient  mechanici¬ 
ans,  between  the  refiflance  to  the  machine  performing 
work  and  the  moving  power,  which  exactly  balance 
each  other,  and  is  indicated,  not  by  the  rg/?,  but  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  machine. — In  like  manner,  the 
mathematician  was  enabled  to  calculate  that  precife 
motion  of  water  which  would  completely  abforb,  or,  in 
the  new  language,  balance  the  fuperiority  of  prelTure 
by  which  water  is  forced  through  a  fluice,  a  pipe,  or 
canal,  with  a  conftant  velocity.  ^  • 

Thus  the  genei*al  doftrines  of  motion  came  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  in  two  points  of  view,  according  as  they  balan¬ 
ced  each  other  in  aflate  of  refl  or  of  uniform  motiono, 

Thefe  two  ways  of  confidering  the  fame  fubjeft  requi¬ 
red  both  diffcient  principles  and  a  different  manner  o£ 
reafoning.  The  firfl  has  been  named  Statics,  as  ex*- 

prefling 
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prcffinr;  that  rea  which  is  the  teft  of  tin's  kind  of  eqni. 
-'libriiiai.  The  fecond  has  been  called  Dynamics  or 
Universal  Mechanics,  becaufe  the  different  kinds 
of  motion  are  charadteriffio  of  the  powers  or  forces 
which  produce  them.  A  Knowledge  of  both  is  indif- 
peiilably  neceffary  for  acquiring  any  ufefiil  praaical 
knowledge  of  machines  :  and  it  was  ignorance  of  the 
doaiines  of  accelerated  and  retarded  motions  which 
made  the  progrefs  of  praaical  mechanical  knowledge 
fo  veiy  flow  and  imperfeft.  The  niieehanics,  even  of 
the  moderns,  before  Galileo,  went  no  further  than  to 
ftate  the  proportion  of  the  power  and  refiftance  which 
xvould  be  balanced  by  the  intervention  of  a  given 
machine,  or  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  machine 
by  which  two  known  forces  may  balance  each  other. 

1  his  view  of  the  matter  introduced  a  principle,  which 
even  Galileo  confidered  as  a  mechanical  axiom,  viz. 
that  what  is  gained  in  force  by  means  of  a  machine  is 
exaaly  compenfated  by  the  additional  time  which  it  obliges 
us  to  employ,  'I  his  is  falfe  in  every  inftance,  and  not 
only  prevents  improvement  in  the  conftruaion  of  ma¬ 
chines,  but  leads  us  into  erroneous  maxims  of  conltruc- 
tion.  ^  The  true  principles  of  dynamics  teaeh  us,  that 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  machine,  dependent 
on  the  kind  and  proportion  of  the  power  and  refdtancc, 
winch  enables  the  machine  to  perform  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  work.  ^ 

It  is  highly  proper  therefore  to  keep  feparate  thefe 
two  ways  of  confidering  machines,  that  both  may  be 
improved  to  the  utmoll,  and  then  to  blend  them  toge¬ 
ther  m  every  praaical  difculllon. 

Statics  therefore  is  preparatory  lo  the  proper  ftudy 
of  mechanics  j  but  it  does  not  hence  derive  all  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  the  foie  foundation  of  many  iifeful 
parts  of  knowledge.  This  will  be  bed  feen  by  a  brief 
enumeration. 

1.  It  comprenends  all  the  doarines  of  the  excitement 
and  propagation  of  preffure  through  the  parts  of  foHd 
bodies,  by  which  the  energies  of  machines  are  produced. 
A  preffure  is  exerted  on  the  impelled  point  of  a  machine, 
fuch  as  the  float- boards  or  buckets  of  a  mill-wheel.  This 
€xcites  a  prefl'ure  at  the  pivots  of  its  axle,  which  aa 
on  the  points  of  fupport.  This  muft  be  under  flood, 
both  as  to  diieaion  and  intenfity,  that  it  may  be  effeaii- 
ally  refifted.  A  preffure  is  alfo  excited  at  the  aaing 
tooth  of  the  cog-wheel  on  the  fame  axle,  by  which  it 
urges  round  another  wheel,  exciting  fimilar  preffures  on 
Its  pivots  and  on  the  aairg  tooth  perhaps  of  a  third 
wheel. — Thus  a  preffure  is  ultimately  excited  in  the 
working  point  of  the  machine,  perhaps  a  wiper,  which 
lifts  a  heavy  ftamper,  to  let  it  fall  again  on  fome  matter 
to^  be  pounded.  Now  flatics  teaches  us  the  inten- 
fitics  and  diredion  of  all  thofe  preffures,  and  therefore 
how  much  remains  at  the  working  point  of  the  machine 
unbalanced  by  rtliflance. 

2.  It  comprehends  every  circumflance  which  influ* 
ences  the  liability  of  heavy  bodies;  the  invefligation  and 
prop^erties  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  theory  of  the 
conflrudion  of  arches,  vaults,  and  domes  ;  the  attitudes 
of  animals. 

ftrength  of  materials,  and  the  principles  of 
conltruclion,  fo  as  to  make  the  proper  adjuffment  of 
ftrength  and  ftrain  m  every  part  of  a  machine,  edifice, 
or  ftruaure  of  any  kind.  Statics  therefore  furnifhes 
us  with  wliat  may  be  called  a  theory  of  carpentry,  and- 
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gives  ns  proper  inffrudioss  for  framing  floors,  roofs, 
centres, 

4.  Statics  comprehends  the  whole  dodrinc  of  the 
preffure  of  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  aeriform,  whether 
arlfing  from  their  weight  of  trom  any  external  adion. 
Henee  therefore  we  deiive  our  knowledge  of  the  ftabi- 
lity  of  fhips,  or  their  power  of  maintaining  themfclves  in 
a  pofition  nearly  upright,  in  oppofition  to  the  adion  of 
the  wind  on  their  fails.  We  learn  on  what  circumftanees 
of  figure  and  flowage  this  quality  depends,  and  what 
will  augment  or  dimiiiifh  it. 

Very  complete  examples  will  be  given  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  this  work  of  the  advantages  of  this  feparate 
confideration  of  the  condition  of  a  machine  at  refl  and 
workin<T  motion  ;  and  in  what  yet  remains  to  be 


in 
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delivered  of  the  hydraulic  dodrines  in  our  account  of 
IVATER-Worhs  in  general,  will  be  perceived  the  propriety 
of  Hating  apart  the  equilibrium  which  is  indicated  by 
the  uni.orm  motion  of  the  fluid.  The  obfei  vations  too 
which  we  have  to  make  on  the  ftrength  of  the  materi¬ 
als  employed  in  our  edifices  or  mechanical  ftrudures, 
will  be  examples  of  the  invefligation  of  thofe  powers-, 
preffures,  or  ftrains,  which  are  excited  in  all  their  parts. 

S  E  A 1  IST[  ICS,  a  word  lately  introduced  to  exprefs 
a  view  or  furvey  of  any  kingdom,  county,  or  parifh. 

A  Statiftieal  view  of  Germany  was  publifhed  in  1790 
by  Mr  B.  Clarke;  giving  an  account  of  the  imperial  and 
tci ntorial  coiiftitiitions,  jorms  of  government,  legilla* 
tion,  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  of  the  eeclefiaftical 
ftate  ;  with  a  flcctch  of  the  charader  and  genius  of  the 
Germans  j  a  fliort  inquiry  into  the  Hate  of  their  trade 
and  commerce;  and  giving  a  diilind  view  of  the  domi¬ 
nions,  extent,  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  fqiiare  mile  ; 
chief  towms,vvith  their  lizc  and  population;  reveriues,  ex¬ 
pellees,  debts,  and  military  ftrength  of  each  ftate.  In 
Pruffia,  in  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  1  ufcany,  attempts  have 
alfo  been  made  to  draw  up  ftatiftieal  accounts;  but  they 
were  done  rather  with  a  view  of  afeertaining  the  prefent 
ftate  of  thefe  countries,  than  as  the  means  of  future  im¬ 
provement. 

A  grand  and  extenfive  work  of  this  kind,  founded 
on  a  judicious  plan,  conduded  by  the  moft  patrio¬ 
tic  and  enlightened  motives,  and  drawn  up  from  the 
communications  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  was 
undertaken  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1790  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Ulbfter,  one  of  the  moft  ufcful  members  of 
his  country.  Many  praifes  are  heaped  upon  genius  and 
learning ;  but  to  genius  and  learning  no  applaufe  is  due, 
except  when  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind :  but 
gratitude  and  praife  is  due  to  him  whofe  talents  fhine 
only  in  great  undertakings,  whofe  happinefs  feems  to 
confift  in  patriotic  exertions,  and  whofe  judgment  is 
uniformly  approved  by  his  fuccefs.  A  work  of  this 
kind,  fo  important  in  its  objed,  fo  comprehenlive  in  its 
range,  fo  judicious  in  its  plan,  and  drawn  up  by  more 
than  900  men  of  literary  education,  many  of  them  men 
of  great  genius  and  learning,  muft  be  of  immenfe  value. 
Sixteen  volumes  odavo  are  already  publifiied  ;  and  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  two  or 
three  additional  volumes. 

^  The  great  objed  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  accurate 
view  of  Ithe  ftate  of  the  country,  its  agriculture,  its 
maniifadiires,  and  its  commerce;  the  means  of  improve¬ 
ment,  of  which  they  are  refpedively  capable;  the  amount 
of  the  population  of  a  ftate,  and  tlie  caufes  of  its  inoreafe 
4  Z  2  or 
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Statifticf,  or  dccrcafe;  the  manner  in  wlilch  the  territory  of  a  conn- 
try  is  pofiefied  and  cultivated  ;  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  various  productions  of  the  foil ;  the  value  of  the 
perfonal  wealth  or  Hock  of  the  inhabitants,  and  how  It 
can  be  augmented;  the  d  ”:afes  to  vviiicli  the  people  are 
ful)je£f,  their  cauies  and  their  cure  ;  the  occupations  of 
the  people  ;  where  they  are  entitled  to  encouragement, 
and  where  they  ought  to  be  fiippreffed  ;  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  the  bed  mode  of  maintaining  them,  and  of 
giving  them  employment ;  the  Hate  of  khools,  and  other 
jnltltutions,  formed  for  purpofesof  public  utility;  theilate 
of  the  V  llages  and  towns,  and  the  regulations  beH  calcu¬ 
lated  for  their  police  and  good  government;  the  Hate  of 
the  nuinners,  the  moials,  and  the  rtlioious  principles  of 
the  people,  and  the  means  by  which  their  temporal  and 
eternal  intereHs  can  beH  be  promoted. 

I'o  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  perufing  this  national  work,  or  of  examining  Its  plan, 
w^e  will  prefer t  the  feheme  for  the  HatiHIcal  account' of 
a  parochial  diltricl  vvh'ch  Sir  John  Sinclair  publifhed 
for  the  confideration  of  the  clergy,  and  which  has  been 
generally  followed  by  them,  though  often  with  great 
improveiiients. 

The  name  of  the  parifh  and  its  origin  ;  fituation  and 
extent  of  the  parlHi ;  number  of  acres  ;  delcription  of 
the  foil  and  fu.face  ;  nature  and  extent  of  the  fea  coaH; 
lakes,  rivers^  iflands,  hills,  rocks,  caves,  woods,  orchards, 
See,;  climate  and  difeafes  ;  IiiHances  of  longevity  ;  Hate 
of  property;  number  of  proprietors;  number  of  refiding 
proprietors;  mode  of  cultivation;  implements  of  hufban- 
dry;  manures;  feedtime  and  harvcH;  remarkable  InHances 
of  good  and  bad  feafons;  quantity  and  value  of  each  ipe- 
cies  of  crop;  total  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  dil- 
tridl ;  total  real  and  valued  rent ;  price  of  grain  and  pro- 
vifions;  total, quantity  of  grain  and  otlur  articles  confu- 
ined  in  the  pariHr ;  wages  and  price  of  labour  ;  fcrvices, 
•whether exadled  orabolifhed;  commerce;  man u failures; 
manufacture  o:  kelp,  its  amount,  and  the  irumbcr  of  people 
employed  in  it;  Hfherles;  towns  and  villages;  police;  inns 
and  alehoules;  roads  and  bridges;,harbours;  ferries,  and 
theirftate;  number  of  fliips  and  vefiels;  number  of  fcameii ; 
flate  of  the  church  ;  Hipend,  n^.anle,  glebe,  and  patron  ; 
number  of  poor  ;  parochi:il  fiifds,  and  the  management 
of  them  ;  Hate  of  the  fchools,  and  number  of  fcholars  ; 
ancient  Hate  of  population  ;.  caufes  of  its  increafe  or  ole- 
creafe  ;  number  of"  families  ;  exaet  amount  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fouls  now  living ;  divihon  of  the  inhabitants; 
I.  by  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  2.  by  their  ages  ;  3.  by 
their  religious  perfuafions  ;  4.  by  their  occupations  and 
fituation  in  life;  5,  by  their  reHdcnce,  whether  in  town, 
village,  or  in  the  country  ;  number  of  houfes  ;  number 
of  uninhabited  houies  ;  number  of  dove-cots,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  deHruCtive  to  the  crops  ;  number 
of  horfes,  their  nature  and  value;  number  of  cattle,  their 
nature  and  value;  number  of  fheep,  their  nature  and  va¬ 
lue  ;  number  of  fvvine,  their  nature  and  value  ;,  minerals 
in  general;  mineral  fprings  ;  coal  and  fuel;  eminent  men; 
antiquities;  parochial  records ;  mifcellaneous  obferva- 
tions  ;  charavfier  of  the  people;  their  manners,  cuHoms, 
fiature,  &c.  ;  advantages  and  difad  vantages  ;  means  by 
which  their  fituation  could  be  meliorated. 

if  fimilar  fuiveys  (fays  the  public-fpirited  editor  of 
4  this  v/ork)  were  iaHituted  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  it  might  be  the  means  of  eHablifliing,  on  fure 
ioundations,  the  prmciples  of  tliat  moft  important  of  ail 


fcicnees,  viz.  political  or  ftatilHcal  philofophy  ;  that  Static 
the  fcience,  which,  in  preference  to  every  other,  ought  II 
to  be  held  in  revertnet.  No  fcience  can  fuiniHi,  to  any 
mind  capable  of  receiving  ufetul  information,  fo  much 
real  entertainment;  none  can  yield  luch  important  hints,  ' 

for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  for  the  extenfion  of 
commercial  induHry,  tor  regulating  the  coiidudt  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  for  extending  the  proiperity  of  the  Hate  ; 
none  can  tend  fo  muck  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
nels  of  the  fpecies. 

S'rATlUS  (h’ublius  Papinius),  a  celebrated 
tin  poet  of  the  itH  century,  was  born  at  Naples,  and  ' 

was  the  fon  of  Statins,  a  native  of  iiplrus,  who  went 
to  Rome  to  teach  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  had  Do- 
milian  for  his  fcholar,  Statius  the  poet  alfo  obtained 
the  favour  and  friendlhip  of  that  prince  ;  and  dedica¬ 
ted  to  him  his  i  hebais  apd  Achilleis  ;  the  firtl  In  twelve 
books,  and  the  lall  in  two.  He  died  at  Naples  about 
the  year  100.  Behdes  the  above  poems,  there  are 
alfo  Hill  extant  his  SyJv»£f  in  five  books  ;  the  Hyle  of 
w'hich  is  purer,  more  agreeable,  and  more  natural,  than 
that  of  his  Thebais  and  Achilleis- 

ST  Ad  UARY,  a  branch  of  fculpture,  employed  in 
the  making  of  llatues.  See  Sculpture  and  the  next 
article. 

Statuary  is  one  of  thofe  arts  wherein  the  ancients 
furpalled  the  moderns  ;  and  indeed  it  was  much  more 
popular,  and  more  cultivated,  among  the  former  than 
the  latter.  It  is  dlfputed  between  Hatuary  and  paint¬ 
ing,  W'hich  of  the  tw'o  is  the  moll  difficult  and  the  mofl 
arttul. 

Statuary  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  artificer  who  makes 
ftatues.  Phidias  w'as  the  gieateft  Hatuary  among  the 
ancients,  and  Michael  Angelo  among  the  moderns. 

STATUE,  is  defined  to  be  a  piece  of  fculpture  in 
full  lellevo,  reprefenting  a  human  figure.  a  viler  more  • 

feientii  cally  dennes  Hatue  a  reprelentation,.  in  high  re-  ^ 

lievo  and  infulate,  of  Tome  perlon  dillinguiHied  by  his  ^ 

birth,  merit,  or  great  actions,  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
a  fine  building,  or  expofed  in  a  public  place,  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  his  worth.  In  Clreece  ene  of  tl:ke  high- 
eft  honours  to  which  a  citizen  could  afpire  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  Hatue. 

Statues  are  formed  with  the  chifel,  of  feveral  matters,  . 

as  Hone,  marble,  yilaller,  &c.  They  are  alio  call  of  I 

various  kinds  of  metal,  particularly  gold,  filver,  brafs,  I 

and  lead.  For  the  method  of  calling  Hatues,  fee  the  ■ 

article  FoUNDRur  of  Statues.  ■ 

Statues  arc  ufually  dlHinguiffied  into  four:  genera!  ■ 

kinds.  The  firH  are  thofe  lei's  than  the  life  ;  o'  which  .  ■ 

kind  we  have  feveral  Hatnes  of  great  men,  ot  kings,  and  1 

of  gods  themfelves.  The  fecond  are  thofe  equal  to  the  I 

life  ;  in  which  manner  it  was  that  the  ancients,  at  the  j 

public  expence,  ufed  to  make  Hatues  ol  perions  emi¬ 
nent  for  virtue,  learning,  or  the  ferviccs  they  had  done. 

The  third  are  thofe  that  exceed  the  life  ;  among  which  ? 

thole  that  lurpafled  the  life  once  and  a  half  w'ere  for  j 

kings  and  emperors  ;  and  thofe  double  the  life,  for  he-  ^ 

roes.  1  he  fourth  kind  were  thofe  that  exceeded  the  ’ 

file  twice,  thrice,  and  even  more,,  and  were  called  colof 
fufes.  See  Colossus. 

Every  Hatue  relembling  the  perfon  whom  it  is  intended 
to  rep  relent,  is  called  jiatua  tcumca.  Statues  acquire  va¬ 
rious  other  denominations.  i.  Thus,  allegorical  Hatue 
is  that  which,  under  a  human- figure,  ox  other  fymbol, 

'  rep  re- 
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reprefenta  fomething  of  another  hind  ;  as  a  part  of  the 
^  II  earth,  a  fealon,  age,  element,  temperament,  hour, 

■  2.  Curule  llatues,  are  thole  which  are  reprefen  ted  irt 
chariots  drawn  by  bigae  or  qiiadrigse,  that  is,  by  two 
or  four  horfes  ;  o^  which  kind  there  were  fevcral  in  the 
circufes,  hippodromes,  &c.  or  in  cars,  as  we  fee  fome, 
with  triuipphal  arches  on  antique  medals.  Equeftri- 
an  llatue,  that  which  reprefents  fome  illullrious  perfon 
on  horfcback,  as  that  famous  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
at  Rome;  that  of  king  C  harles  I.  at  Charing-crofs  ; 
King  George  II  in  Lcicefter^ Square,  See,  4.  Greek 
ftatuc,  denotes  a  figure  that  is  naked  and  antique  ;  it 
being  in  this  manner  the  Greeks  reprefented  their  deities, 
athletas  of  the  olympic  games,  and  heroes ;  the  Ratucs 
of  heroes  were  pa-  ticularly  called  Achilitan  fatues,  by 
realon  of  the  great  number  of  figures  of  Achilles  in 
molt  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  5.  Hydraulic  llatue,  is 
any  figure  placed  as  an  ornament  of  a  fountain  or  grot¬ 
to,  or  that  docs  the  office  of  a  jet  d'eauy  a  cock,  fpout, 

‘  or  the  like,  by  any  of  its  parts,  or  by  any  attribute  it 
-holds :  the  like  is  to  be  underilood  of  any  animal  ier- 
ving  for  the  fame  ufe.  6.  Pedellrian  llatue,  a  llatue 
standing  ort  foot ;  as  that  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  and  of  king  J^mes  II.  in  the  Privy- 
Gardens.  7.  Roman  llatue,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
iuch  as  are  clothed,  and  which  receive  various  names 
from  their  various  drefles.  Thofe  ol  emperors,  with 
long  gowns  over  their  armour,  were  called  Jintua  pa* 
ludaidB  :  thofe  of  captains  and  cavaliers,  with  coats  of 
arms,  thoracaU ;  thofe  of  ioldiers  with  cuirafles,  lo* 
ricat£  ;  thofe  of  fenators  and  auguis,  trabeata  ;  thofe  of 
magillrates  w'ith  long  robes,  tog.jia  ;  thofe  of  the  people 
with  a  plain  tunica,  iunicata  ;  and,  lallly,  thofe  of  wo¬ 
men  with  long  trains, 

In  repairing  a  ilatue  call  in  a  mould,  they  touch  it 
up  with  a  cliifel,  graver,  or  other  inllrument,  to  finiffi 
the  places  v/hich  have  not  come  well  off :  they  alfo 
clear  off  the  barb,  and  what  is  redundant  in  the  joints 
•and  projedlures. 

STATURE.  See  Dwarf  and  Giant. 
STATUTE,  in  its  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  law, 
ordinance,  decree,  Sue,  See  Law^,  &c^ 

Statute,  in  our  laws  and  culloms,  more  immedi¬ 
ately  fignifies  an  a6l  of  paidiament  made  by  the  three 
ellates  of  the  realm  ;  and  fncli  fiatutes  are  either  gene¬ 
ral,  of  which  the  courts  at  Wellminller  muR  take  notice 
without  pleading  them  ;  or  they  are  fpecial  and  private, 
which  lafl  mult  be  pleaded.  / 

STAVES  ACRE,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Delphi- 

iSfl-UM, 

STAY,  a  large  llrong  rope  employed  to  fupport  the 
inall  on  the  fore- part,  by  excending  irora  its  upper  end 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip,  as  the  fhrouds  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  right  and  left,  and  behind  it.  See  Mast, 
Rigging,  and  Shroud. 

The  Hay  of  the  fore-mall  o,  fig.  5.  plate  CCLXXVI. 
which  is  called  the  fcfrejiay^  reaches  from  the  mall- 
bead  towards  the  bowfprit-end  ;  the  main  Hay  b  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  forecallle  to  the  {hip’s  ftem  ;  and  the 
jnizen-llay  c  is  llretched  down  to  that-  part  of  the  maiu- 
inall  which  lies  imraEediatdly  above  the  quarter-deck  4 
the  fore-top- mall  Ray  d  comes  .alio  to  the  end  of  the 
bowfpiritj  a  htile  beyond  the  fore-Ray;  the  mair.  top- 
Auaft  Ray  e  is  attached  to  the  bead  or  hoimds  of  the 

foie-malt;  and  die  .mizoi.toji-niaR  Ray  jcoxnes  alio  to 
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the  hounde  of  the  main-maft  :  the  fore- top-gallant  flay  5t,f, 
comes  to  the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  ;  and  the  main-  *'«»”’• 
top  gallant  ftay  is  extended  to  the  head  ot  the  fore- top.  '~-v— ' 
maft.  '  ^ 

STAr-Sail,  a  fort  of  triangular  fail  extended  upon  a 
Ray.  See  Sail. 

SI  EAM,  js  the  name  given  in  our  language  to  the  Definition, 
vihble  moiR  vapour  which  ariies  iiom  all  bodies  which 
contain  juices  cafily  expelled  from  them  by  heats  not 
fufficient  for  their  combullioii.  Thus  we  fay,  the  Ream 
of  boiling  water,  of  malt,  of  a  tan-bed,  &o.  It  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  horn  fmoke  by  its  not  having  been  produced 
by  combuRion,  by  not  containing  any  foot,  and  by  its 
being  condenfible  by  cold  into  water,  oil,  inflammable 
fpirits,  or  liquids  compofed  of  thefe. 

We  fee  it  rife  in  great  abundance  from  bodies  whenAipctra 
they  are  heated,  forming  a  white  cloud,  which  diffiifes  lik/a 
itfeh  and  diiappears  at  no  very  great  ditiance  from  the 
body  from  which  it  w^as  produced.  In  this  cafe 
furrouudiiig  air  is  found  loaded  with  the  water  or  other 
juices  whicli  feem  to  have  produced  it,,  and  the  Ream 
ieems  to  be  completely  loluble  in  air,  as  fait  is  in  water, 
compoling  while  thus  united  a  tranlparcnt  elaRic  fluid. 

But  in  order  to  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  When  <I‘C- 
opaque  white  cloud,  the  mixture  with  or  diffemination  -cminatccl 
in  air  feem  abfolutely  nccelFary.  If  a  tea-kettle  boils 
violently,  fo  that  the  Ream  is  formed  at  the  fpout  in 
great  abundance,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  vifible 
cloud  is  not  formed  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  fpout,  ' 

but  at  a  imall  diRance  before  it,  and  that  the  vapour  is 
pcrfeaiy  tranfparent  at  itstirR  emiffion.  This  is  re  ill 
dered  Rill  more  evident  by  fitting  to  the  fpout  of  the 
tea-kettle  a  glafs  pipe  of  any  length,  and  of  as  large  a 
diameter  as  w'e  pleale.  Tlie  Ream  is  produced  as  co- 
piouRy  as  without  this  pipe,  but  the  vapour  is  traiifpa- 
rent  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe.  Nay,  if 
this  pipe  communicate  with  a  gials  vdlcl  terminating 
m  another  pipe,  and  if  the  vcifel  be  kept  fufficiently 
hot,  the  ftcani  will  be  as  abundantly  produced  at  the 
mouth  of  this  fecond  pipe  as  before,  and  the  velTcl  will 
be  quite  tranfpatent.  i  he  vifibiHty  therciore  of  the 
matter  which  conllitutes  the  ftcam  is  an  accidental  or 
extraneous  ciicumllance,  and  requires  the  admixture 
with  air ;  yet  this  quality  again  leaves  it  when  united 
with  air  by  folution.  It  appears  therefore  to  requiiea 
dijtmination  in  the  air.  I'he  appearances  are  quite 
agreeable  to  tins  notion  :  for  we  know  that  one  per¬ 
fectly  tranijwrent  body,  when  minutely  divided  and 
difiuied  among  the  parts  of  another  tranfparent  body, 
but  not  ^  difiolved  in  it,  makes  a  mafs  which  is  vifible. 

Thus  oil  beat  up  with  water  makes  a  white  opaque 
mais. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Ream  is  produced,  the  water  I3 
gradually  wattes  in  the  tea  kettle,  and  will  foon  be  to-‘onvertM ' 
•tall)  expended,  if  we  continue  it  on  the  fire.  It  is  waterr 

foiiibic  therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  this  Ream  is  nothing 
but  water  changed  by  heat  into  an  aerial  or  elaftic 
form  If  fo,  we  fhouid  expe6l  that  the  privation  of 
this  heat  would  leave  it  in  the  form  of  water  again. 

Accordirigdy  this  is  fully  veiificd  by  experiment ;  tor  if 
the  p;pe  fitted  to  the  fpout  of  the  tea  kettle  be  iurround- 
ed  with  cold  water,  no  Ream  will  iflue,  but  water  will 
continually  trickle  from  it  in  drops  ;  and  ir  the  pi^ocels  - 
be  conducted  with  the  proper  precautions,  the  v/ater 
whicli  we  tluis  obtain  ircun  the  pipe  wdl  he  found - 

equal 
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frenni,  In  quantity  to  that  which  difappcars  from  the  tea* 

kettle. 

hs  appear-  evidently  the  common  procefs  for  diftlllinGr ; 

;ance’s  ex-  and  the  v/hole  appearances  may  be  explained  by  fayin^^, 
plairxd,  that  the  water  is  converted  by  heat  into  ah  elaftic  va¬ 
pour,  and  that  this,  meeting  with  colder  air,  imparts  to 
It  the  heat  which  it  carried  off  as  it  arofe  from  the  heat¬ 
ed  water,  and  being  deprived  of  its  heat  it  is  again  wa¬ 
ter.  I'he  particles  of  this  w^ater  being  vaffly  more  re¬ 
mote  from  each  other  than  when  they  were  in  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  and  thus  being  diffeminated  in  tlie  air,  become 
vifible,  by  refledling  light  from  their  anterior  and  polte- 
rior  furfaces,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  traiifpareiit  fait 
becomes  vifible  when  reduced  to  a  tine  powder.  This 
diffeminated  water  being  prefented  to  the  air  in  a  very 
extended  furface,  is  quickly  diffolved  by  it,  as  pounded 
fait  is  in  water,  and  again  becomes  a  tranfparent  fluid, 
but  of  a  different  nature  from  what  it  was  before,  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  convertible  into  water  by  depriving  it  of 
its  heat. 

Accordingly  this  opinion,  or  fomething  very  like  it, 
has  been  long  entertained.  Mulchenbroeck  exprefsly 
fays,  that  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  carries  off 
6  with  it  all  the  heat  which  is  continually  thrown  in  by 

And  the  the  fuel.  But  Dr  Black  was  the  flrll  who  attended 

cau^e  tvf  its  nimutdy  to  the  whole  phenomena,  and  enabled  us  to 
-canve^rfion,  difttn6l  notions  of  the  fubjed.  He  had  difeovered 
JbUack’s  dif-tliat  it  was  not  iiiflicient  for  converting  ice  into  water 
^covery  of  that  It  be  raifed  to  that  temperature  in  which  it  can  no 
latent  heat.qQj^ger  remain  in  the  form  of  ice.  A  piece  of  ice  of 
the  temperature  32®  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  will 
remain  a  very  long  while  in  air  of  the  temperature  50® 
before  it  be  all  melted,  remaining  all  the  while  of  the 
temperature  32"^,  and  therefore- continually  abforbing 
heat  from  the  furroiinding  air.  By  comparing  the  time 
in  which  the  ice  had  its  temperature  changed  from  28^^ 
to  32^  with  the  fubfequent  time  of  its  complete  lique- 
faftion,  he  found  that  it  abforbed  about  130  or  140 
times  as  much  heat  as  would  raife  its  temperature  one 
degree  ;  and  he  found  that  one  pound  of  ice,  when 
mixed  with  one  pound  of  water  140  degrees  warmer, 
was  juft  melted,  but  without  rijing  in  its  temperature 
above  32®.  Hence  he  juftly  concluded,  that  water  dif¬ 
fered  from  ice  of  the  fame  temperature  by  containing, 
as  a  conftituent  ingredient,  a  great  quantity  of  lire,  or 
of  the  caufe  of  heat,  united  with  it  in  fiich  a  way  as 
rot  to  quit  it  for  another  colder  body,  and  therefore  fo 
as  not  to  go  into  the  liquor  of  the  thermometer  and  ex- 
pand  it.  Confidered  therefore  as  the  pofiible  caufe  of 
heat,  it  was  latent,  which  Dr  Black  expreffed'  by  the 
abbreviated  term  latent  heat.  If  any  more  heat 
was  added  To  the  water  it  was  not  latent,  but  would 
readily  quit  it  for  the  thermometer,  and,,  by  expanding 
the  thermometer,  would  (how  what  is  the  degree  of 
this  redundant  heat,  while  fluidity  alone  is  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  combined  and  latent  heat. 

Dr  Black,  in  like  manner,  concluded,  that  in  order  to 
convert  water  into  an  elaftic  vapour,  it  was  n^ceffary, 
not  only  to  increafe  its  uricombined  heat  till  its  tempe¬ 
rature  is  2I2^  in  which  ftate  it  is  juft  ready  to  become 
elaftic  ;  but  alfo  to  pour  Into  it  a  great  quantity  of  fire, 
or  the  caufe  of  heat,  which-combines  with  every  parti* 
He  of  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  repel,  or  to  recede  from,  its 
adjoining  particles,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  particle  of  an 
elaftic  fluid.  He  fuppofed  that  this  additional  keat 


might  be  combined  with  it  fo  as  not  to  quit  it  for  the 
thermometer;  and  therefore  fo  as  to  be  in  a  latent  ftate, 
having  elaftic  fluidity  for  its  foie  indication,  7 

This  opinion  was  very  coniiftent  with  the  phenome-T'fe  tern, 
non  of  boiling  off  a  quantity  of  water.  The  applIca-Pf'^^^f® 
tion  of  heat  to  it  caufes  it  gradually  to  rife  in  its  tern- 
perature  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  212^.  It  then  L-d  the  ’ 
begins  to  fend  off  elaftic  vapour,  and  is  flowly  expend-  quarairy  of 
ed  in  this  way,  continuing  all  the  while  of  the  fame 
temperature.  The  ileam  alfo  Is  of  no  higher  tempera- abiorbs,  i 
ture,  as  appears  by  holding  a  thermometer  in  it.  We 
muft  conclude  that  this  fteam  contains  all  the  heafc 
which  is  expended  in  its  formation.  Accordingly  the. 
fcalding  power  of  fteam  is  wHl  known  ;  but  it  "is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  precife  meafures  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  abforbed  by  water  during  its  converfion  in¬ 
to  fteam.  Dr  Black  endeavoured  to  afeertain  this  point, 
by  comparing  the  time  of  railing  its  temperature  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  degrees  with  the  time  of  boiling  it  off 
by  the  fame  external  heat  ;  and  he  found  that  the  heat 
latent  in  fteam,  which  balanced  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  was  not  lefs  thaii^Soo  degrees.  He  alfo  di^ 
re6led  Dr  Irvine  of  Glafgow  to  the  form  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  for  mcafuring  the  heat  actually  extricated  from 
fuch  fteam  during  its  condenfation  in  the  refrigeratory 
of  a  ftill,  which  was  found  to  be  not  lefs  than  774  de¬ 
grees.  Dr  Black  was  afterwards  informed  by  Mr 
Watt,  that  a  couvfe  of  experiments,  which  he  had  made 
in  each  of  thefe  ways  with  great  precifion,  determined 
the  latent  heat  of  fteam  under  the  ordinary  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  about  948  or  950  degrees.  Mr 
Watt  alfo  found  that  water  would^irlil  with  great  eafe 
in  vacuo  when  of  the  temperature  and  that  in  this  i 

cafe  the  latent  heat  ot  the  fteam  is  not  lefs  than  1 200  * 

or  1300  degrees;  and  a  train  of  experiments,  which  he  * 

had  made  by  diltilling  in  different  temperatures,  made 
him  conclude  that  the  fum  of  the  fenfible  and  latent  | 

heats  is  a  conffant  quantity.  This  is  a  curious  and  not  i 

an  improbable  circumftance  ;  but  w'e  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  particulars  of  thefe  experiments.  The  con- 
clufion  evidently  preiuppofes  a  knowledge  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  temperature  in  which  the  water  has  no  heat  5 
but  this  is  a  point  which  is  ftill  fubjudlce,  g 

This  converiion  of  liquids  (for  it  is  not  confined  to  steam,  by 
water,  but  obtains  alfo  in  ardent  fpirits,  oils,  mercury, bein^^ com* 
<kc.)  is  the  caufe  of  their  boiling.  The  heat  is  applied A 
to  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  veffcl,  and  gradually  ac-  ela-  ■[ 
cumulates  in  the  fluid,  in  a  fenfible  ftate,  uncombined,  ftic  and  W 
and  teady  to  quit  it  and  to  enter  into  any  body  that  is  light,  i 
colder,  and  to  diftufe  itlelf  between  them.  Thus  it  en-  r  H 
ters  into  the  fluid  of  a  thermometer,  expands  it,  and  H 

thus  gives  ns  the  indication  of  the  degree  in  which  it  fl| 

has  been  accumulated  in  the  water ;  for  the  thermome-  |Bi 

ter  fwells  as  long  as  it  continues  to  abforb  fenfible  heat 
from  the  water  ;  and  when  the  fenfible  heat  in  both  ia 
in  equilibrio,  in  a  proportion  depending  on  the  nature  11 

of  the  two  fluids,  the  thermometer  rifes  no  more,  becaufe  11 

it  abforbs  no  more  heat  or  fire  from  the  water  ;  for  the  II 

particles  of  water  which  are  in  immediate  contadf  with  11 

the  bottom,  are  now  (by  this  gradual  expanfion  of  liqui-  9 

dity)  at  fuch  diftance  from  each  other,  that  their  laws  11 

of  attradlion  for  each  otlier  and  for  heat  are  totally  I 

changed.  Each  particle  either  no  longer  attracts,  or  II 

pel  haps  it  repels  its  adjoining  particle,  and  now  accu-  Ij 

m dates  round  itfelf  a  great  number  of  the  particles  of 

2  heat, 


9 
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^  lieat,  and  forms  a  particle  of  elaftic  fluid,  To  related  to 
the  adjoining  new  formed  particles,  as  to  repel  them 
to  a  dihance  at  lea  ft  a  hundred  times  greater  than  their 
diftances  in  the  Hate  of  water.  Thus  a  mafs  of  daftic 
vapour  of  fenhble  magnitude  is  formed.  Being  at  leaft 
ten  thoufand  times  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  muft  rife  up  through  it,  as  a  cork  would  do,  in 
form  of  a  tranfpareiU  ball  or  bubble,  and  getting  to 
the  top,  It  diffipates,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel 
^  with  vapour  or  Ream.  I'hus,  by  toffing  the  liquid  in- 
nome-  hubbies,  which  are  produced  all  over  the  bottom  and 
of  boil- the  vefiel,  it  produces  the  phenomenon  of  ebulli¬ 
tion  or  boiling.  Obferve,  that  during  its  pafTage  up 
through  the  water,  it  is  not  changed  or  condenfed  ;  for 
the  furrounding  water  is  already  fo  hot  that  the  fenfible 
or  uncombined  heat  in  it,  is  in  equilibrio  with  that  in  the 
vapour,  and  therefore  it  is  not  difpofed  to  abforb  any 
of  that  heat  which  is  combined  as  an  ingredient  of  this 
vapour,  and  gives  it  its  clafticity .  For  this  reafon,  it  hap- 
pens  that  water  will  not  boil  till  its  whole  mafs  be  heat- 
ec  up  to  212*^  ;  for  if  the  upper  part  be  colder,  it 
robs  the  rifing  bubble  of  that  heat  which  is  iieceflary 
or  Its  elafticity,  fo  that  it  immediately  collapfes  again, 
and  the  furfece  of  the  water  remains  ftill.  This  may 
be  perceived  by  holding  water  in  a  Florence  ilallf  over 
a  lamp  or  choffer.  It  will  be  obferved,  fome  time  be- 
lore  the  real  ebullition,  that  fome  hubbies  are  formed 
bottom,  and  get  up  a  very  little  way,  and  then 
difappear.  'i  he  diftances  which  they  reach  before  col- 
lapfing  increafe  as  the  water  continues  to  warm  farther 
up  the  mafs,  till  at  laft  it  breaks  out  into  boilin:T. 
If  tfie  handle  of  a  tea-kettle  be  grafped  with  the  hand, 
a  tremor  will  be  felt  for  fome  little  time  before  boiling, 
ariling  from  the  little  fuccuffions  w,hich  are  produced  by 
the  collapfing  of  the  bubbles  of  vapour.  This  is  much 
more  violent,  and  is  really  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  if 
we  fuddenly  plunge  a  lump  of  red  hot  iron  into  a  veffel 
of  cold  w-ater,  taking  care  that  no  icd  part  be  near  the 
lurface.  If  the  hand  be  now  applied  to  the  fide  of  the 
vellel,  a  moft  violent  tremor  is  felt,  andfometimes  ftrong 
ttiumps:  thefe  aiife  fiom  the  collapfing  of  very  large 
bubbles.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  iron  he  too  hot,  it 
warms  the  furrounding  water  fo  much,  that  the  bubbles 
irom  below  come  up  through  it  uncondeiifed,  and  pro- 
d-uce  ebullition  without  this  fucciiffion.  The  great 
lefemblance  of  this  tremor  to  the  feeling  which  we 
have  during  the  Ihock  of  an  earthquake  has  led  many 
to  fuppofe  that  thefe  laft  are  produced  in  the  fame 
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way,  (See  Earthquake,  88  —  98);  and  tlieif  liy-  Steam, 
pothefis,  notwithftanding  the  obje6lions  which  we  have  ***'~\r— 
dfewhere  ftated  to  ft,  is  by  no  means  unfeafible. 

It  IS  owing  to  a  fimilar  caufe  that  violent  th>:mps  areThe  miifc 
lometimesfelt  on  the  bottom  of  a  tea-kettle,  efpecially  one  obferved 
which  has  been  long  in  ufe.  Such  are  frequently  cruft-^^^  boiling 
ed  on  the  bottom  with  a  ftony  concretion.  This  fome-t^ 
times  IS  detached  in  little  fcales.  When  one  of  thefe  k 
adhering  by  one  end  to  the  bottom,  the  water  gets  be- 
tween  them  in  a  thin  film.  Heie  it  may  be  heated 
conuderably  above  the  boiling  temperature,  and  it  fud- 
dcnly  riles  up  in  a  large  bubble,  which  collapfes  imme¬ 
diately.  A  fmooth  Ihflling  lying  on  the  bottom  will 
produce  this  appearance  very  violently,  or  a  thimble 
with  the  mouth  down. 

In  ordcfF  to  make  water  boil,  the  fire  muft  be  ap- Wafer  will 
phed  to  the  bottom  or  Tides  of  the  veffel.  If  the  boil  im- 
heat  be  applied  at  the  top  ol  the  water,  it  will  wafte^^^^ 
away  uu-thout  boiling  ;  for  the  very  fuperficial  particles 
are  firft  fiipphcd  with  the  heat  neceffary  for  rendenngtom  "r  fide, 
them  elaltic,  and  they  fly  off  without  agitating  tlieuf  the  vef. 
reft(A).  *  fel. 

Since  this  difengagement  of  vapour  is  the  effea  ofvr  a 
us  elafticity,  and  fince  this  elafticity  is  a  determined  ca^bo'il  dU 
lorce  when  the  temperature  is  given,  it  follows,  thattf  e  eUfiici- 
limds  cannot  boil  till  the  elafticity  of  the  vapour  over- '5' 
comes  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  fluid  and  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Therefore,  when  this  prefltiie  is  removed  ord^rpr'etfure 
itniniihed,  the  fluids  muft  fooner  overcome  what  re-'  f  thein- 
mains,  and  boil  at  a  lower  temoerature.  Accordingly 
16  obferved  that  water  will  boil  in  an  exhaufted  receiver^”'''®^- 
when  of  the  heat  ot  the  human  body.  If  two  glafs 
balls  A  and  B  (fig.  i.)  be  conneded  by  a  llender  tube, 
and  one  of  them  A  be  filled  with  water  (a  fmall  open-"“'=‘'’‘=‘''"* 
iiig  or  pipe  b  being  left  at  top  of  the  other),  and  this 
he  made  to  boil,  the  vapour  produced  from  it  will  drive 
all  the  air  out  of  the  other,  and  will  at  laft  come  out 
I v’  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  When 

the  ball  B  is  obferved  to  be  occupied  by  ti-anfparent  va¬ 
pour,  we  may  conclude  that  the  air  is  completely  ex- 
pelled  Now  flmt  the  pipe  by  flicking  it  into  a  piece 
of  tadow  or  bees-M'ax  ;  the  vapour  in  B  will  foon  con- 
denle,  and  there  will  be  a  vacuum,  'i  ke  flame  o^  a 
lamp  and  blow-pipe  being  direaed  to  the  little  pipe, 
will  caufe  It  immediately  to  clofe  and  feal  hermetically. 

We  now  have  a  pretty  inftrument  or  toy  called  a  Pulse 
glass.  Grafp  the  ball  A  In  the  hollow  of  the  hand  ; 
the  heat  of  the  hand  will  immediately  expand  the  bub¬ 
ble 


The  pedicle,  ofi,  .,e  fo„e,„e,  dill  faikT, TS  ”v  U  ''7  i- •ery.™epll„ble. 

ef  very  fmall  drops  of  water,  but  give  the  fLter  7  ’  brilliancy 

tve  atYend  alfo  to^their  moti;n,  wfL  tlir  drfeeSit  ver^  V7  "  foapbiibble.  Yp 

drop;  and  this  veficular  conftitution  is  eftabliflied  beyoYid  a^doX^bv 

fteam.  It  is  feen  furrounded  by  a  laint  halo  with  piifmatlcal  rnly,  ^  at  a  candle  through  a  cloud  of 

optical  laws  to  belong  to  a  colleflion  of  vefu-Iee  1  m  i  t  11  -I'tr  '"s*  P'ccifely  fiich  as  we  can  deinonftrate  by 
bYacolleftion  of  Md  d^s  k ^verl  totally  d.frerent  from  the  halo  which  would  be  produced. 

cles,  each  of  which  was  fZimded  Xth  ™  Pf'ti- 

thefe  veficles  fliall  Include  w'itliinit  a  ball  of  air  •  ^iit  we  r  ‘^°"iniunicated  to  the  a:r,  and  how  each  of 

oil  is  boiling  or  nearly  boilinry,  the  furface  be  oblia^ielv  ^  ^  that  if,  while  linfeed- 

number  of  exceedingly  fmall  veficles  which  will  float  ah  dafhed  iiita  a  prodigious 

think)  the  firft  who^diftinaiy  Served  'a"  Sauffure  was  ( we 

n  iu  explaining  feveral  phenomena  of  the  atmorphere"^.  ^  clouds  5  and  he- makes -confiderable  uk-oiV 
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Steam,  yj  oF  vapour  which  may  he  in  it,  and  this  vapour  will  jeft  of  confiderahle  praAical  importance  in  the  mechanic 

— - - ’  drive  the  water  into  B,  and  then  will  blow  up  through  arts  ;  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  would 

it  for  a  long  while,  keeping  it  in  a  Hate  of  violent  ebul-  be  of  great  ufe  alfo  to  the  diftiller  and  it  would  be 
lition  as  lon<r  as  there  remains  a  drop  or  film  of  water  no  lefs  important  to  difeover  the  relation  ot  their  elaftici- 
in  A.’  But  care  muft  be  taken  that  B  is  all  the  while  -ty  and  denfity,  by  examining  their  compreffibility,  in 
kept  cold,  that  it  may  condenfe  the  vapour  as  fail  as  it  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  afeertained  the  relation  in 
rifes  through  the  water.  Touching  B  with  the  hand,  the  cafe  of  what  we  call  aerial Jluidi,  that  is,  fuch  as  we 
'  or  breathing  warm  011  it,  will  Immediately  Hop  the  ebul-  have  never  obferved  in  the  form  of  liquids  or  folids,  ex> 
lition  in  it  When  the  water  in  A  has  thus  been  diffipa-  cept  in  confequence  of  their  union  with  each  other  or 


)t  water  WHIG n  arc  iruis  cunvcittu  - - ^  ^  ^ 

We  have  feen  this  little  toy  fufpended  by  the  tion  to  fuppofe  that  it  holds  in  all  elaltic  vapours  what- 
•  .1  .  1  _  1.-1 _ u„i _ _  fktic  I'n  pver.  and  that  It  is  connedled  with  their  elallicitv  :  and 


i  tetii 
peracure 
iieceffary 
for  their 
ebullition. 


ted,  grafp  B  in  the  hard  ;  the  water  will  be  driven  in 
to  /V)  and  the  ebullition  “will  take  place  there  as  it  did 
in  B.  Putting  one  of  the  balls  Into  the  mouth  will 
make  the  ebullition  more  violent  in  the  other,  and  the 
one  in  the  mouth  will  feel  very  cold.  This  is  a  pretty 
ilhiltration  of  the  rapid  abforptioa  of  the  heat  by  the 
T)artlcle3  of  water  which  are  thus  converted  into  elaftic 
vapour.  We  have  feen  this  little  toy  fufpended  by  the 
middle  of  the  tube  like  a  balance,  and  thus  placed  in 
the  infide  of  a  window,  having  two  holes  a  and  b  cut 
in  the  pane,  in  fuch  a  fituatlon  that  when  A  is  full  of 
water  and  preponderates,  B  is  oppofite  to  the  hole  b. 
Whenever  the  room  became  fufficiently  warm,  the  va¬ 
pour  was  formed  in  A,  and  Immediately  drove  the  wa¬ 
ter  Into  B,  which  was  kept  cool  by  the  air  coming  in¬ 
to  the  room  through  the  hole  b.  By  this  means  B  was 
made  to  proponderate  In  Its  turn,  and  A  was  then  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  hole  a,  and  the  procefs  was  now  repeated 
in  the  oppofite  direftlon  ;  and  this  amufement  continu- 
ed  as  long  as  the  room  was  warm  enough. 

JLiquorsdlf-  We  know  that  liquors  differ  exceedingly  in  the  tem- 
for  much  in  peratures  neceffary  for  their  ebullition.  'I  bis  forms  the 
the  tern-  chemical  diftlnaion  between  volatile  and  fixed  bo¬ 

dies.  But  the  difference  of  temperature  in  vvhich  they 
boil,  or  are  converted  into  permanently  elaftic  vapour, 
under  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  is  not  a  certain 
meafure  of  their  differences  of  volatility-  The  natural 
boiling  point  of  a  body  Is  that  in  which  it  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  elaftic  vappur  under  no  preffure,  or  in  vacuo* 
The  boiling  point  in  the  open  air  depends  on  the  law  of 
the  elafticity  of  the  vapour  in  relation  to  its  heat.  A 
fluid  A  may  be  lefs  volatile,  that  is,  may  require  more 
heat  to  make  it  boll  in  vacua,  than  a  fluid^  B  :  But  if 
the  elafticity  of  the  vapour  of  A  be  more  mcreafed  by 
an  increafe  of  temperature  than  that  of  the  vapour  of 
B,  A  may  boil  at  as  low,  or  even  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture,  In  the  open  air,  than  B  does ;  for  the  mcreafed 
elafticity  of  the  vapour  of  A  may  fooner  overcome  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  Few  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the 
elafticity  of  different  vapours.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1765,  we  had  occafion  to  examine  the  boiling  points  of 
all  fuch  liquors  as  we  could  manage  in  an  air-piimp  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  did  not  produce  vapohrs  which  deftroy- 
ed  the  valves  and  the  leathers  of  the  piftons  :  and  we 
thought  that  the  experiments  gave  us  reafon  to  conclude, 
^ .  that  the  elafticity  of  all  the  vapours  was  affeded  by  heat 
Difference  nearly  in  the  fame  degree.^  For  we  found  that  the  dif- 
between  ference  between  their  boiling  points  m  the  air  and  m 
their  boil-  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  namely,  about  i2ode- 

frrees  lof  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  ^  It  is  exc^dingly 
difficult  to  make  experiments  of  this 
boutiao^.  pours  are  fo  condenftble,  and  change  their  elafticity  10 
prodigioufly  by  a  trifling  change  of^  temperatuie,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  examine  this  point  with  prea- 
fioa.  It  is,  however,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  a  fub- 


with  other  bodies.  In  the  article  Pneumatics 
took  notice  of  it  as  fomething  like  a  natural  law,  that 
all  thefe  airs,  or  gafes  as  they  are  now  called,  had  their 
elafticity  vtvj  nearly,  if  not  exadly  proportional  to  their 
denfity.  This -appears  from  the  experiments  of  Achard, 
of  Fontana,  and  others,  on  vital  air,  inflammable  air, 
fixed  air,  and  fome  others.  It  gives  us  fome  prefump- 


ever,  and  that  it  is  conneded  with  their  elafticity ;  and 
it  renders  it  fomewhat  probable  that  they  are  all  elaftic, 
only  becaufe  the  caufe  of  heat  (the  matter  of  fire  if  you 
will)  is  elaftic,  and  that  their  law  of  elafticity,  in  refped 
of  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  fire.  I3ut  it  mult  Fowhatth- 
be  obferved,  that  although  we  thus  affign  the  elafticity  e'Hfticity of 
of  fire  as  the  Immediate  caufe  of  the  elafticity  of  vapour, 
in  the  fame  way,  and  on  the  fame  grounds,  that  we  a-  *** 

feribe  the  fluidity  of  brine  to  the  fluidity  of  the  water 
vvhich  holds  the  folid  fait  in  fohition,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  owing,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  a  repul - 
fion  or  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other  exerted  by 
the  particles  of  fire.  We  arc  as  much  entitled  to  infer 
a  repulfion  of  unlimited  extent  between  the  particles  of 
water  ;  for  we  fee  that  by  Its  means  a  fiiigle  particle  of 
fea-falt  becomes  diflemiiiated  through  the  whole  of  a 
very  large  veflel.  If  water  had  not  been  a  vlfible  and 
palpable  fubftance,  and  the  fait  only  had  been  yifiblc 
and  palpable,  we  might  have  formed  a  fimilar  notion  of 
chemical  folution.  But  we,  on  the  contrary,  have 
confidered  the  quaquaver/um  motion  or  expanfion  of  the 
fait  as  a  dlffemlnatlon  among  the  particles  of  water;  and 
we  have  afcrlbed  it  to  the  ftroiig  attradftlon  of  the  atoms 
of  fait  for  the  atoms  of  water,  and  the  attradion  of 
thefe  laft  for  each  other,  thinking  that  each  atom  of  fait 
accumulates  round  itfelf  a  multitude  of  watery  atoms, 
and  by  fo  doing  muft  recede  from  the  other  faline 
atoms.  Nay,  we  farther  fee,  that  by  forces  which  we 
naturally  confider  as  attraiftions,  an  expanlion  may  be 
prodCiced  of  the  whole  mafs,  which  will  a<ft  againft  ex¬ 
ternal  mechanical  forces.  It  is  thus  that  wood  fwells 
with  almoft  infuperable  force  by  imbibing  molftufe  ; 
it  is  thus  that  a  fpouge  immerfed  in  water  becomes 
really  an  elaftic  compreffible  body,  refembling  a  blown 
bladder  ;  and  there  are  appearances  which  warrant  us 
to  apply  this  mode  of  conception  to  elaftic  fluids.— 

.  When  air  is  fuddenly  comprcfled,  a  thermometer  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  fliows  a  rife  of  temperature ;  that  is,  an 
appearance  of  heat  now  redundant  which  was  former¬ 
ly  combined.  I'he  heat  feems  to  be  fqueezed  out  as 

the  water  from  the  fpongc.  16 

Accordingly  this  opinion,  that  the  elafticity  of  fleam  Afcnbed^^ 
and  other  vapours  is  owing  merely  to  the  attraaion  for^Xj^^^j^ 
fire,  and  the  confequent  dilTemination  of  their  particles 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  fire,  has  been  entertainedperly. 
by  many  naturalifts,  and  it  has  been  afcrlbed  entirely  to 
attraaion.  We  by  ho  means  pretend  to  decide  5  but 
we  think  the  analogy  by  far  too  ftight  to  found  any 


con- 
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confident  opinion  on  it.  The  aim  I's  to  folvc  phenomena 
^  T  “  by  attraction  only,  as  if  it  were  of  more  eafy  concep¬ 
tion  than  repulfion.  Confidered  merely  as  faCts,  they 
are  quite  on  a  par.  The  appearances  of  nature  in 
I  which  we  obferve  aCtual  receffes  of  the  parts  of  body 

from  each  other,  are  as  diftinCl,  and  as  frequent  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  as  the  appearances  ot  aftual  approach.  And  if 
We  attempt  to  go  farther  in  our  contemplation,  and  to 
conceive  the  way  and  the  forces  by  which  either  the 
approximations  or  recelTes  of  the  atoms  are  produced, 
we  mull  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  conception  of 
the  matter  ;  and  we  can  only  fay,  that  there  is  a  caufe 
of  thefe  motions,  and  we  call  it  a  force,  as  in  every  cafe 
of  the  production  of  motion.  We  call  it  attradlion  or 
repnlfion  juft  as  we  happen  to  contemplate  an  accefs  or 
a  recefs.  But  the  analogy  here  is  not  only  flight,  but 
*‘mperfe(fl,  and  fails  moft  in  thofe  cafes  which  are  moft 
{imple,  and  where  we  fhould  expeCt  it  to  be  moft  com¬ 
plete.  We  can  fqueeze  water  out  of  a  fpoiige,  it  is 
true,  or  out  of  a  piece  of  green  wood  ;  but  when  the 
‘white  of  an  egg,  the  tremella,  or  fome  gums,  fwell  to 
a  hundred  times  their  dry  dimenfions  by  imbibing  water, 
we  cannot  fqueeze  out  a  particle.  If  fluidity  (for  the 
reafoning  muft  equally  apply  to  this  as  to  vaporouf- 
I  nefs)  be  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  the  extended 

matter  of  Are,  v/hich  gradually  expanded  the  folid  by 
r  its  very  minute  additions;  and  if  the  accumulation  round 

a  particle  of  ice,  which  is  neceflary  for  making  it  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  water,  be  fo  great  in  comparifon  of  what  gives 
j  it  the  expanfion  of  one  degree,  as  experiment  obliges 

j  us  to  conclude  -  it  feems  an  inevitable  confequence  that 

all  fluids  fhould  be  many  times  rarer  than  the  folids  from 
which  they  were  produced.  But  we  know  that  the  dif- * 
ierence  is  trifling  in  all  cafes,  and  in  fome  (water,  for 
I  inftance,  and  iron)  the  folid,  is  rarer  than  the  fluid. 

Many  other  arguments  (each  of  them  perhaps  of  little 
Core  pro-  weight  when  taken  alone,  but  which  are  all  fyftemati- 
^bly  ow-  cally  conne6led)  concur  in  rendering  it  much  more 
utuarre  matter  of  fire,  in  caufing  elallicity, 

lilfion  bL'  immediately  by  its  own  elafticity,  which  we  cannot 
^een  the  conceive  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  mutual  tendency  in 
j  rticles  its  particles  to  recede  ifrom  each  other;  and  we  doubt 
that,  if  it  could  be  obtained  alone,  we  fhould 
And  it  an  elaftic  fluid  like  air.  We  even  think  that 
‘  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  is  obferved  in  this  ftate.  The 

elaftic  force  of  gunpowder  is  very  much  beyond  the 
elafticity  of  all  the"  vapours  which  are  produced  in  its 
-deflagration,  each  of  them  being  expanded  as  much  as 
we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  by  the  great  beat  to  which 
they  are  expofed.  'i  he  writer  of  this  article  exploded 
fome  gunpowder  mixed  with  a  confiderable  portion  of 
finely  powdered  quartz,  and  another  parcel  mixed  with 
fine  filings  of  copper.  The  elafticity  was  meafured  by 
the  penetration  of  the  ball  which  was  difcliarged,  and 
was  great  in  the  degree  now  mentioned.  l‘he  experi¬ 
ment  was  fo  conducted,  that  much  of  the  quartz  and 
copper  w^as  collefled ;  none  of  the  quartz  had  been 
melted,  and  fome  of  the  copper  was  not  melted.  The 
heat,  therefore,  could  not  be  fiich  as  to  explain  the 
elafticity  by  expanfion  of  the  vapours  ;  and  it  became 
not  improbable  that  fire  was  a<fling  here  as  a  detached 
chemical  fluid  by  its  own  elafticity.  }kit  to  return  to 
our  fiibjc£t. 

Theie  is  one  clrcumftance  in  which  we  think  our 
experiments  fhow  a  remarkable  difference  (at  leaft 
in  degree)  between  the  coadenfibk  and  incondenfiblc 
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vapours.  It  Is  well  known,  that  when  air  Is  very  fud-  Steam, 
denly  expanded,  cold  is  produced,  and  heat  when  It  is 
fuddenly  condenfed.  When  making  experiments  'vith 
the  hopes  of  difcoverlng  the  connedlon  between  the  a  great  dlf. 
elafticity  and  denfity  of  the  vapours  of  boiling  water,  ference  be- 
and  alfo  of  boiling  fpirits  of  turpentine,  we  found 
change  of  denfity  accompanied  by  a  change  of  tempe-  and  incon- 
rature  vaftly  greater  than  in  the  cafe  of  incoercible  gafes.  denfible' VJI^ 
When  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  was  fuddenly  allow- pours  i 
ed  to  expand  into  five  times  its  bulk,  we  obferved  the 
deprefiion  of  a  large  and  fenfible  air  thermometer  to  be 
at  leaft  four  or  five  times  greater  than  in  a  fimilar  ex- 
panfion  of  common  air  of  the  fame  temperature.  The 
chemical  reader  will  readily  fee  reafons  for  expeding, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fmaller  alteration  of  temperature, 
both  on  account  of  the  muck  greater  rarity  of  the  fluid, 
and  on  account  of  a  partial  condenfation  of  its  water, 
and  the  confequent  difengagement  of  combined  heat. 

^  This  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fire  w^hich  is  com-  And  dfo 
bined  in  vapours  and  gafes  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  au-  fome  dif- 
thorize  us  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  the  krence  in 
chemical  conftitution  of  vapours  and  gafes,  and  that  the^^?  chemi* 
connedfon  between  the  fpecific  bafes  of  the  vapour  and  the  tudon 'of" 
fire  which  it  contains  is  not  the  fame  in  air,  for  inftance,  vapour,  • 
as  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  ;  and  this  difference 
may  be  the  reafon  why  the  one  is  eafily  condenfible  by 
cold,  while  the  other  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  li¬ 
quid  or  folid  form,  except  by  means  of  its  chemical 
union  with  other  fubftances.  In  this  particular  inftance 
we  know  that  there  is  an  eflential  difference — that  in 
vital  or  atmofpheric  air  there  is  not  only  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fire  which  is  not  in  the  vapour  of  water,  but 
that  it  alfo  contains  light,  or  the  caufe  of  light,  in  a 
combined  ftate.  This  is  fully  evinced  by  the  great  dif- 
CO  very  of  Mr  Caveiidifh  of  the  compofitlon  of  water. 

Here  we  are  taught  that  water  (and  confequenlly  its 
vapour)  confifts  of  air  from  which  the  light  and 
greateft  part  of  the  fire  have  been  feparated.  And  the 
fubfequent  difeoveries  of  the  celebrated  Lavoifler  fliow, 
that  almoft  all  the  condenfible  gafes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  confift  either  of  airs  which  have  already  loft 
much  of  their  fire  (and  perhaps  light  too),  or  of  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  fire  or  light  beim>* 
combined  in  this  manner. 

This  confideration  may  go  far  in  explaining  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  condenfibility  of  thefe  diffeient  fpecies  of 
aerial  fluids,  the  gafes  and  the  vapours ;  and  it  is  with 
this  qualification  only  that  we  are  difpoled  to  allow  that 
all  bodies  are  condenfible  into  liquids  or  folids  by  ab- 
ftradling  the  heat.  In  order  that  vital  air  may  become 
liquid  or  folid,  we  hold  that  it  is  not  fufScient  that  a 
body  be  prefented  to  It  which  fliall  Amply  abftradl  its  . 

heat.  This  would  only  abftrad  its  uncomblned  Are. — 

But  another,  and  much  larger  portion  remains  chemi¬ 
cally  combined  by  means  of  light.  A  chemical  affinity 
muft  be  brought  into  aflion  which  may  abftradt,  not 
the  Are  from  the  oxygen  (to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
Mr  Lavoifier),  but  the  oxygen  from  the  Are  and  livht. 

And  our  produdlion  Is  not  the  detached  bafisof  air,  but 
detached  heat  and  light,  and  the  formation  of  an  oXycl 
of  fome  kind. 

To  profecute  the  chemical  confideration  of  Steams  Gen er At 
farther  than  thefe  general  obfervatioiis,  which  are  ap-0BSERv,t* 
plicable  to  all,  would  be  almoft  to  w  rite  a  treatife  of 
cliemillry,  and  would  be  a  repetition  of  many  tilings 
w^hich  have  been  treated  oF  in  lufficieiit  detail  in  othtir  n 
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Steam,  articles  of  tliis  work.  We  (Kail  therefore  conclude  this 
article  with  fome  other  obfervations,  which  are  alfo  p:e- 
neral,  with  refpe£l  to  the  different  kinds  of  coercible 
vapours,  but  which  have  a  particular  relk^tion  to  the 
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following’  article. 


'll 

As  fluids 

boil  under 


Steam  or  vapour  is  an  claffic  fluid,  whofe  elafticity 
balances  the  preffurc  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  it  has  been 
produced  from  a  folid  cn*  liquid  body  raifed  to  a  fufficient 
temperature  for  giving  it  this  elafticity  ;  that  is,  for 
caufing  the  fluid  to  boil.  This  temperature  muff  vary 
with  the  preffure  of  the  air.  Accordingly  it  is  found, 
that  when  Jhe  air  is  light  (indicated  by  the  barometer 
being  low),  the  fluid  will  boil  fooner.  When  the  ba* 
rometer  ftands  at  30  inches,  water  boils  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  2^2®.  If  it  ftand  fo  low  as  28  inches,  water 
will  boll  at  2o8f.  In  the  plains  of  Quito,  or  at  Gon- 
dar  in  Abyffinia,  where  the  barometer  ftands  at  about 
21  inches,  water  will  boil  at  195^.  Highly  redtified 
alcohol  will  boll  at  f  60%  and  vitriolic  sether  will  boil 
at  88®  or  89'^.  'This  is  a  temperature  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  in  tliefe  places  ;  nay,  the  air  is  frequently 
warmer.  Vitriolic  aether,  therefore,  is  a  liquor  which 
can  hardly  be  known  in  thofe  countries.  It  is  hardly 
poffible  to  preferve  it  in  that  form.  If  a  phial  have  not 
its  ftopper  firmly  tied  down,  it  will  be  blown  out,  and 
the  liquor  will  boil  and  be  diffipated  in  fteam.  On  the 
top  of  Chimboracao,  the  human  blood  muff  be  difpofed 
to  give  out  air-bubbles. 

Wc  faid  fome  time  ago,  that  we  had  concluded,  from 
fome  experiments  made  m  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
the  preffure  fluids  boil  In  vacuo  at  a  temperature  nearly  1  20 
Vhich neceffary  for' their  boiling  in 
afeends  ^he  open  air.  But  we  now  fee  that  this  muff  have  been 
from  them,  but  a  grofs  approximation;  for  in  thefe  experiments 
the  con-  fluids  were  boiling  under  the  preffure  of  the  vapour 

jnentijoned  Produced,  and  which  could  not  be  abftrad- 

jn  n®  14.  is  working  the  pump.  It  appears  from  the  experi^ 

only  a  groftmentsof  Lord  Charles  Cavendifh,  mentioned  in  the  ar. 
approxima- ticle  Pneumatics,  that  water  of  the  temperature  72® 
was  converted  into  elaftic  vapour,  which  balanced  a  pref- 
fure  of  |ths  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  in  this  ftate  it 
occupied  the  receiver,  and  did  not  allow  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge  to  fink  to  the  level.  As  faff  as  this  was  ab- 
ffrafted  by  working  the  air-pump,  more  of  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fiirface  of  the  water,  fo  that  the  preffurc 
continued  the  fame,  and  the  water  did  not  boil.  Had 
it  been  poffible  to  produce  a  vacuum  above  this  water, 
it  would  have  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  would  even  have 
continued  to  boil,  if  the  receiver  could  have  been  kept 
very  cold.  / 

Account  of  Upon  readingthefe  experiments,  and  fome  very  curi- 
exj  cri-  ous  ones  of  Mr  Nairne,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii. 
mentsto  the  writer  of  this  article  was  induced  to  examine  more 
particularly  the  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the 
vapour  and  its  elafficity,  in  the  following  manner  ; 
the  itmpe-  ABCD  (fig.  2.)  is  the  fedion  of  a  fmall  digefter 
raturc  of  rrAde  of  copper.  Its  lid,  which  is  faftened  to  the  body 
with  ferews,  is  pierced  with  three  holes,  each  of  which 
had  a  fmall  pipe  foldered  into  it.  ^Phe  fiiff  hole  was 
furniffied  with  a  brafs  fafety-valve  V,  nicely  fitted  to  it 
by  grinding.  The  area  of  this  valve  was  exaffly  ^th  of 
an  inch.  There  reffed  on  the  flalk  at  top  of  this  valve 
the  arm  of  a  fteelyard  carrying  a  flidiiig  weight.  'This 
arm  had  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  fo  adjufted  to  the  weight 
that  the  number  on  the  fcale  correfponded  to  the  inches 
of  mercury,  whofe  preffurc  on  the  under  furface  of  the 


its  eiaflici- 

ty. 


valve  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fteelyard  on  its  top  ;  fo  that 
when  the  weight  was  at  the  divifion  i  o,  the  preffure  ^ 
of  the  fteelyard  on  the  valve  was  juff  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  10  inches  high  and  Jth  of  an  inch 
bafe.  The  middle  hole  contained  a  thermometer  T 
firmly  fixed  ^into  it,  fo  that  no  vapour  could  efcape  by 
its  fides.  I  he  ball  of  this  thermometer  was  but  a  little 
way  below  the  lid.  T  he  third  hole  received  occafional* 
ly  the  end  of  a  glafs-pipe  S  G  F,  whofe  ddfeending  leg 
was  about  36  inches  long.  When  this  fyphon  was  not 
ufed,  the  hole  was  properly  Ihut  with  a  plug. 

The  veffel  was  half  filled  with  diftilled  water  which 
had  been  purged  of  air  by  boiling.  The  lid  was  then 
fixed  on,  having  the  third  hole  S  plugged  up  A  lamp 
being  placed  under  the  veffel,  the  water  boiled,  and  the 
fteam  iffued  coploufly  by  the  fafety-valve.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  ftood  at  213,  and  a  barometer  in  the  room  at 
29,9  inches.  The  weight  was  then  put  on  the  fifth  di¬ 
vifion.  The  thermometer  immediately  began  to  rife  ; 
and  when  it  was  at  22c  ,  the  fteam  iffued  by  the  fides 
of  the  valve.  The  weight  was  removed  to  the  loth 
divifion;  but  before  the  thermometer  could  be  diffindUy 
obferved,  the  fteam  was  iffuing  at  the  valve.  The  lamp 
was  removed  farther  from  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  that 
the  pro  rrefs  of  heating  might  be  more  moderate  ;  and 
when  the  fteam  ceafed  to  iffuc  from  the  valve,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  at  227.  The  weight  wtis  now  fhifted  to 
15  ;  and  by  gradually  approaching  the  lamp,  the  fteam 
again  iffued,  and  the  thermometer  was  at  <  3  z-f.  This 
mode  of  trial  was  continued  all  the  way  to  the  75th 
divifion  of  the  fcale.  U'he  experiments  were  then  re¬ 
peated  in  the  contrary  order ;  that  is,  the  weight  being 
fufpended  at  the  75th  divifion,  and  the  fteam  Iffuing 
ftrongly  at  the  valve,  the  lamp  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
moment  the  fteam  ceafed  to  come  out,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  was  obferved.  The  fame  was  done  at  the  70th,  65th, 
divifion,  &c.  Thefe  experiments  were  feveral  times  re¬ 
peated  both  ways ;  and  the  means  of  all  the  refults  for 
each  divifion  are  expreffed  in  the  following  table,  where 
column  iftexpreffes  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam,  being 
the  fumof  29,9,  and  the  divifion  of  the  fteelyard  ;  co¬ 
lumn  2d  expreffes  the  temperature  of  the  fteam  corre=. 
fponding  to  this  elafticity. 


1. 

II 

35  inches. 

219^ 

40 

226 

45 

232 

50 

237- 

55 

242 

60 

247 

65 

251 

70 

255 

75 

259 

80 

263 

85  , 

267 

90 

270  — 

9S 

2  74r 

100 

278 

105 

281 

A  very  different  procefs  was  neceffary  for  afeertainmg 
the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  in  lower  temperatures,  and 
confeqiieiitly  under  fmaller  preffures  than  that  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  glafs  fyphon  SGF  was  now  fixed  iri- 
to  its  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  digefter.  The  water  was 
made  to  boil  fmartly  for  fome  time,  and  the  fteam  iffued 
copioufly  both  at  the  valve  and  at  the  fyphon.  The 

lower 
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%ttm,  lower  end  of  the  fyphon  was  now  immcrfed  Into  a  broad 
***'Y~-'  faucer  of  mercury,  and  the  lamp  Inftantly  removed, 
and  every  thing  was  allowed  to  grow  cold.  By  this 
the  ftcam  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  the  mercury 
rofe  In  the  fyphon,  without  feiifibly  finking  In  the  fau¬ 
cer.  7  he  valve  and  all  the  joints  were  fmcared  with  a 
thick  clammy  cement,  compofed  of  oil,  tallow,  and  ro- 
fin,  which  effe^ually  prevented  all  Ingicfs  of  air.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  froily,  the  barometer  ftandlng  at 
29,84,  and  the  thermometer  In  the  veflel  at  42®.  The 
mercury  In  the  fyphon  flood  at  29,7,  or  fomewhat 
higher,  thus  (howlng  a  very  complete  condenfation. 
The  whole  vefiel  was  furrounded  with  pounded  ice,  of 
the  temperature  32^.  This  made  no  fenfible  change 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury.  A  mark  was  now  made 
at  the  furface  of  the  mercuiy.  One  obferver  was  fta- 
tioned  at  the  thermometer,  with  Inftrudions  to  call  out 
as  the  thermometer  reached  the  divifions  42,  47,  52, 
57,  and  fo  on  by  every  five  degrees  till  it  fhould  attain 
the  boiling  heat.  Another  obferver  noted  the  corre- 
fponding  defeents  of  the  mercury  by  a  fcale  of  Inches, 
which  had  its  beginning  placed  at  29,84  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  In  the  faucer. 

The  pounded  ice  was  ^now  removed,  and  the  lamp 
placed  at  a  confiderable  di fiance  below  the  veflel,  fo  as 
to  warm  Its  contents  very  flowly.  Thefe  obfervatlons 
being  very  eafily  made,  were  feveral  times  repeated,  and 
their  mean  refults  are  fet  down  in  the  following  table  : 
Only  obferve,  that  jt  was  found  difficult  to  note  down 
^  the  defeents  for  every  fifth  degree,  becaufe  they  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other  fo  fall.  Every  icth  was  judged  fuf- 
ficlent  for  efiablifhing  the  law  of  variation.  I'he  firft 
column  of  the  table  contains  the  temperature,  and  the 
fecond  the  defeent  (In  inches)  of  the  mercury  from  the 
mark  29,84, 
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3^ 

40 

5<=> 

60 

70 

80 

90 

TOO 

1  10 
120 
13b 
140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 


0,1 

0,2 

0,35 

o>55 

0,82 

1,18 

1,61 

2,25 

3>95 

5y^S 

6,72 

8,65 

11,0s 

14,05 

17.85 

22,62 

28,65 


Four  or  five  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  column  of 
elafiicities  are  not  fo  accurate  as  the  others,  becaufe  the 
mercury  pafled  pretty  quickly  through  thefe  points. 
But  the  progrefs  was  extremely  regular  through  the  re¬ 
maining  points ;  fo  that  the  elafiicities  correfponding  to 
temperatures  above  70®  may  be  confidered  as  very  ac¬ 
curately  afeertained. 

Not  being  altogether  fatisfied  with  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  for  meafuring  the  elafiicity  in  temperatures  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  a  better  form  of  experiment  was 
adopted.  (Indeed  it  was  the  want  of  other  apparatus 
which  made  it  necelTary  to  employ  the  former),  A  glafs 


tube  was  procured  of  the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  ha¬ 
ving  a  little  cifiem  L,  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  ' 
which  proceeded  the  fyphons  K  and  MN.  The  ciftern 
contained  mercury,  and  the  tube  MN  was  of  a  (lender 
bore,  and  was  about  fix  feet  two  Inches  long.  The  end 
K  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  third  hole  of  the  lid,  and  the 
long  leg  of  the  fyphon  was  fui  nKhed  with  a  fcale  of 
inches,  and  firmly  faftened  to  an  upright  poft. 

The  lamp  was  now  applied  at  fuch  a  difiance  from 
the  veflel  as  to  warm  it  (lowly,  and  make  the  water 
boil,  the  fleam  efcaping  for  fome  time  through  the  fafe- 
ty  valve.  A  heavy  weight  was  then  fufpended  on  the 
fteelyard ;  fuch  as  it  was  known  that  the  veflel  would 
fupport,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  as  would  not  allow 
the  fleam  to  force  the  mercuiy  out  of  the  long  tube. 
The  thermometer  began  immediately  to  rife,  as  alfo  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  MN.  Their  correfpondent  ftations 
are  marked  in  the  following  table : 


Temp. 

Elafti'. 

212^ 

'0,0 

220 

5.9 

230 

14.6 

240 

25,0 

250 

36,9 

260 

50,4 

270 

64,2 

280 

106,0 

This  form  of  the  experiment  is  much  more  fufceptible 
of  accuracy  than  the  other,  and  the  meafures  of  elafticity 
are  more  to  be  depended  on.  In  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment,  they  were  found  much  more  conftant ;  whereas, 
in  the  former  method,  differences  occurred  of  two  inches 
and  upwards. 

We  may  now  conned  the  two  fets  of  experiments  into 
one  table,  by  adding  to  the  numbers  in  this  laft  table 
the  conftant  height  29,9,  which  was  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  during  the  laft  fet  of  obfer- 
vations. 


Temp, 

32^- 

40 

SO 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
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Elafty. 

0,0 

0,1 

0,2 

OfSS 

0,82 

1.25 
1,6 

2.25 
3yO 

3>95 

6,72 

8,65 

11,05 

14,05 

22,62 

28,65 

35>S 

44>7 

54»9 

66,8 

So,3 

94>i 

105,9 


fiieam. 


1? 
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In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  for  peraturc 
17 8 2,  there  is  an  account  of  fome  experiments  made  by 
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Mr  Achaid  on  the  elaftic  force  of  fleam,  from  the  tern 
perature  32®  to  212''.  'Fhey  agree  extremely  well 
with  tliole  mentioned  here,  rarely  differing  more  than 
t\\*o  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch.  He  alfo  examined 
the  elafficity  of  the  vapour  produced  from  alcohol^ 
and  found,  that  when  the  elafficity  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  vapour  of  water,  the  temperature  was  about  35^ 
lower.  Thus,  W'hen  the  elafficity  of  both  was  meaiu- 
red  by  28,1  inches  of  mercury,  the  temperature  of  the 
watery  vapour  was  209®,  and  that  of  the  fplntuous  va¬ 
pour  was  173^  When  the  elafficity  was  18,5,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  w^as  1 89,5,  and  that  of  the 
alcohol  154,6.  AVhen  the  elafficity  was  11,05, 
water  was  168®,  and  the  alcohol  134^,4.  Obferving 
the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  equally  elaf- 
tic  vapours  of  water  and  alcohol  not  to  be  coriftant,  but 
gradually  to  diminiffi,  in  Mr  Achard’s  experiments, 
along  with  the  elafficity,  it  became  interefting  to  difeo- 
ver  whether  and  at  what  temperature  this  difference 
would  vanifh  altogether.  Experiments  w^ere  according¬ 
ly  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  fimilar  to  thofe 
made  with  water.  They  were  not  made  with  the  fame 
fcrupulous  care,  nor  repe?,ted  as  they  dtferved,  but  they 
furnifhed  rather  an  unexpedled  refult.  The  following 


Temp. 

Elaft. 

0,0 

40 

0,1 

60 

0,8 

80 

0,8 

100 

3>9 

120 

6,9 

140 

12,2 

160 

21,3 

1 80 

34> 

200 

52,4 

220 

78,5 

240 

ii5» 
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paring  the 
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tures  of  e- 
qiially  elaf¬ 
tic  vapours 
of  Water 

andalcohol 


We  fay  that  the  refult  was  unexpeded  ;  for  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  boiling  point  feemed  by  former  experiments  to  be 
in  all  fluids  about  120®  or  more  below  their  boiling 
point  in  the  ordinary  prefTure  of  the  atnjofphere,  it  was 
reafonable  to  exped  that  the  temperature  at  which  they 
ceafed  to  emit  fenfibly  elaftic  fteam  would  have  fome 
relation  to  their  temperatures  when  emitting  fteam  of 
any  determinate  elafficity.  Now  as  the  vapour  of  alco- 
'hoi  of  elafficity  30  has  its  temperature  about  36°  low¬ 
er  than  the  temperature  of  water  equally  elaftic,  it  was 
to  be  expeded  that  the  temperature  at  which  it  ceafed 
to  be  fenfibly  affeded  would  be  feveral  degrees  lower 
than  32®.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  But  this  is  a  point  that  deferves  more  attention, 
becaufe  it  is  clofely  coimeded  with  the  chemical  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  element  (if  fuch  there  be)  of  fire  and 
the  bodies  into  whofe  compofition  it  feems  to  enter  as  a 
coiiftituent  pait.  What  is  the  temperature  32°,  to 
mal^e  it  peculiarly  coiinedcd  with  elafficity  ?  It  is  a 
temperature  aflumed  by  us  for  our  own  conveniency, 
on  account  of  the  familiarity  of  water  in  our  experi- 
ments.  jEther,  we  know,  boils  in  a  temperature  far 
below  this,  as  appears  from  Dr  Cullen’s  experiments 
narrated  in  the  EfTays  Phyfical  and  Literary  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  On  the  faith  of  former  experiments,  we  may 
be  pretty  certain  that  it  will  bgil  in  vacuo  at  the  tcm.. 


14®,  bccaufe  in  the  air  it  boils  at  +106®.  •'Stcim. 
Therefore  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  fteam  or  vapour  — y-"W 
of  aether,  when  of  the  temperature  32^,  will  be  very  fen- 
fibly  elaftic.  Indeed  Mr  Lavoifier  fays,  that  iF  it  be 
expofed  in  an  exhaufted  receiver  in  winter,  its  vapour 
will  fupport  mercury  at  the  height  of  to  inches.  A 
feries  of  experiments  on  this  vapour  limilar  to  the  above 
w^ould  be  ver}^  inffrudive.  We  even  wifii  that  thofe  on 
alcohol  were  more  carefully  repeated.  If  we  draw  a 
curve  line,  of  which  the  ablciffa  is  the  line  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  the  ordinates  are  the  correfponding  height?  of 
the  mercury  in  thefe  experiments  on  water  and  alcohol, 
we  fhall  obferve,  that  although  they  both  fenfibly  coin¬ 
cide  at  32^,  and  have  the  abfeifla  for  their  common  tan¬ 
gent,  a  very  fmall  error  of  obfervation  may  be  the  caufe 
of  this,  and  the  curve  which  exprefles  the  elafficity  of 
fpirituous  vapour  may  really  interfed  the  other,  and  go 
backwards  confiderably  beyond  32k 

This  range  of  experiments  gives  rife  to  fome  curious  Theff  cy. 
and  important  refledions.  We  now  fee  that  no  parti- periments 
ciilar  temperature  is  iieceflary  for  w^ater  affuming  theS‘^®  dfe  t# 
form  of  permanently  elaftic  vapour  ;  and  that  it  is 
ly  probable  that  it  affumes  this  form  even  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  32^  ;  only  its  elafficity  is  too  fmall  to  afford  us 
any  fenfible  meafure.  It  is  well  known  that  even  ice 
evaporates  (fee  experiments  to  this  purpofe  by  MrWil- 
fon  in  the  Philoiophical  Tranfadions,  when  a  piece  of  Vol.  Iix. 
polifhed  metal  covered  with  hoar- fr oft  became  perfedly 
clear  by  expofing  it  to  a  dry  frofty  wind). 

Even  mercury  evaporates,  or  is  converted  into  elaftic 
vapour,  when  all  external  preffuie  is  removed.  'Fhe  dim 
film  which  may  frequently  be  obferved  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  barometer  which  ftands  near  a  ftream  of  air, 
is  found  to  be  fmall  globules  of  mercury  flicking  to  the 
infide  of  the  tube.  They  may  be  fecn  by  the  help  of 
a  magnifying  glafs,  and  are  the  beft  teft  of  a  well  made 
barometer.  They  will  be  entirely  removed  by  can  ling 
the  mercury  to  rife  along  the  tube.  It  will  lick  them 
all  up.  They  coufift  of  mercury  which  had  evaporated 
in  the  void  fpace,  and  was  afterwards  condenfed  by  the 
cold  glafs.  But  the  elafficity  is  too  fmall  to  occafion  a 
fenfible  depreflion  of  the  column,  even  when  confider¬ 
ably  warmed  by  a  candle. 

Many  philofophers  accordi^ly  irUagine,  that  fponta-.  ^ 
neons  evaporation  in  low  temperatures  is  produced  in 
this  way.  But  we  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  and  muff  ration  pro* 
ftill  think  that  this  kind  of  evaporation  is  produced  byduced  by 
the  diffolving  power  of  the  air.  When  moift  air  is  fud-^^^ 
denly  rarefied,  there  is  always  a  precipitation  of  water.  jj;, 
This  is  moft  diftin6lly  feen  when  we  work  an  air-pump 
briffdy.  A  miff  is  produced,  which  we  fee  plainly  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  But  by  this  new  doc¬ 
trine  the  very  contrary  Ihould  happen,  becaufe  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  water  to  appear  in  the  elaftic  form  is  promo¬ 
ted  by  removing  the  external  prefTure  ;  and  we  really 
imagine  that  more  of  it  now  aflually  becomes  fimple 
elaftic  watery  vapour.  But  the  mill  or  precipitation 
(hows  incontrovertibly,  that  there  had  been  a  previous 
folution.  Solution  is  performed  by  forces  which  ad  in 
the  way  of  attradion ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  more  fafely,  fo- 
lutions  are  accompanied  by  the  mutual  approaches  of 
the  particles  of  the  menftruum  and  folvend ;  all  fucli  ten¬ 
dencies  are  obferved  to  increaP?  by  a  diminution  of  di- 
llance.  Hence  it  muj}  follow,  that  air  of  double  denfi- 
ly  will  diflblve  more  than  twice  as  much  water.  There¬ 
fore  vvheii  m  fuddenly  rarefy  faturated  air  (even  t*ho» 

its 
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Its  heat  fhoiild  not  dimimfh '  fome  water  muft  be  Icl  ^tli, 
'  go.  What  may  be  its  quantity  we  know  not ;  but  it 
may  he  more  than  what  would  now  become  elaflic  by 
this  diminution  of  furrounding  preflure  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  this  may  have,  fome  cflfcd  in  producing 
the  veficlcs  which  we  found  fo  difficult  to  explain. 

T^hefe  may  be  filled  with  pure  watery  vapour,  and  be 

flnnfmrr  in  n  J’/r.  1 _ J 
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.  another  equal  dimmuticn  of  temperature  will 
diminifh  tins  new  bulk  |th  very  nearly.  Thus,  in  our 

200° 


St<!arii. 


experimenp,  the  temperaluies  ^  10^,  140^  170^  , 

23  '  ,  aie  in. arithmetical  progrefTion,  having  equal  difFe- 
renews  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  correfpondin’r  dafti'cities 
•2)25,  S)'5>  iijCJ)  '22, 44,7,  are  very  nearly  in 
the  continued  proportion  of  i  to  7.  The  elallicity 
coiTelpondm;r  to  tlie  temperature  260  deviates  confide- 
rably  from  this  law,  which  would  give  88  or  80  in- 
Head  of  So  r  — ^  ..u.  j  ^ 


floating  in  a  fluid  compofed  of  water  dilfolved  in  ain 
/^n  experiment  of  Fontana’s  (eems  to  put  this  matter 

out  ot  doubt.  A  diflilling  apparatus  VB  (.fig.  4,)  Head  of  80  ;  and  the  deviation  increafes  in  the  hfp-her 
was  fo  coritrived,  that  the  heat  was  applied  above  the  temperatures.  But  ilill  we  fee  that  there  is  a  confider- 
f^ur.ace  «f  the  water  in  the  alembic  A.  1.  his  was  done  able  approximation  to  this  law  ;  and  it  will  freouentlv 
by  inclofing  it  in  another  vefTci  CC,  filled  with  hot  wa-  aflitl  us  to  recoiled,  that  whatever  be  the  prefent  tern- 
ter.  In  the  receiver  B  there  was  a  fort  of  barome-  perature,  an  incrcafe  of  30  degrees  doubles  the  claftici* 
ter  D,  with  an  open  ciflern,  in  order  to  fee  v/hat  ty  and  the  bulk  of  watery  vapour. 


preffiare  there  was  on  the  fiirface  of  the  fluid.  While 
the  receiver  and  alembic  contained  air,  the  heat  applied 
at  A  produced  no  fenfible  diftillation  during  feveral 
hours :  But  on  opening  a  cock  E  in  the  receiver  at 
its  bottom,  and  making  the  water  in  the  alembic  to  boil, 
fleam  was  produced  which  loon  expelled  all  the  air, 
and  followed  it  through  the  cock.  The  cock  was  now 
fhut,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  grow  cold  by  removing 
the  fire,  and  applying  cold  water  to  the  alembic.  The 
barometer  fell  to  a  level  nearly.  Then  warm  water 
was  allowed  to  get  into  the  outer  vefFel  CC.  'Idie  ba* 
rometer  rofe  a  little,  and  the  diftillation  went  on  brifldy 
without  the  fmalleft  ebullition  in  the  alembic.  The  con- 
clufion  is  obvious  :  while  there  was  air  111  the  receiver 
and  communicating  pipe,  the  diftillation  proceeded  en- 
tirely  by  the  diflblylng  povver  of  this  air.*  Above  the 
water  in  the  alembic  it  was  quickly  faturated;  and  this 
faturation  proceeded  flowly  along  the  ftill  air  in  the 
communicating  pipe,  and  at  laft  rnight  take  place  thro* 
the  whole  of  the  receiver.  The  fides  of  the  receiver 
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This  IS  fufficlently  exad  for  moft  praftlcal  purpofhs. 

7  hus  an  engineer  finds  that  the  injeaion  cools  tlie  cy^ 
hiiderof  a  fteam- engine  to  It  therefore  leave? 

a  fteam  whofc  dafticity  is  Iths  of  Its  full  elafticitv, 

~  1 8  inches  $ .  But  it  Is  better  at  all  times  to  have 
rccourfe  to  the  table.  Obferve,  too,  that  in  the  lower 
temperatures,  i,  e.  below  1 10°,  this  Increment  of  tem¬ 
perature  does  more  than  double  the  elallicity. 

This  law  obtains  more  remarkably  in  tlie  incoercible  OltalL 
vapours  ;  fuch  as  vital  air,  atmolpheric  air,  fixed  air,  more  re- 

,  •  ,  '  r.'n."7j . ,  *0 . — ^  &c.  all  of  which  have  alfo  their  elafticity  proportional 

being  kept  cold,  fhould  condenfe  part  of  the  water  dif-  to  their  bulk  inverfely  :  and  perhaps  the  deLtin  W  ■"  ‘tf 
folved  m  the  air  in  contaa  with  them,  and  this  diould  the  law  in  Iteams  is  conneaed  with  their  chemical  ^ourr 

ference  of  conftitutlon.  If  the  bulk  were  always  aiig- 
inented  in  the  fame  proportion  by  equal  augmentations 
of  temperature,  the  elafticitles  would  be  accuratdy  re- 
prelentcd  by  the  ordinates  of  a  logarithmic  curve,  of 
which  the  temperatures  are  the  correfponding  abfcifife ; 
and  we  might  contrive  fuch  a  fcale  for  our  theirnome' 
ter,  that  the  temperatures  would  be  the  common  loga- 
nthms  of  the  elallicities,  or  of  the  bulks  having  equal 
elallicity  ;  or,  with  our  prefent  fcale,  we  may  find  luck 
a  multiplier  m  for  the  number  x  of  degrees  of  our  ther¬ 
mometer  (above  that  temperature  where  the  elallicity 
is  eoual  to  th^t  tln'o  _ ' 


trickle  down  the  Tides  and  be  colledled.  But  any  per- 
fon  who  has  obferved  how  long  a  cryftal  of  blue  vi¬ 
triol  will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  of  ftill  water  be¬ 
fore  the  tinge  will  reach  the  furface,  will  fee  that  it 
mu^  be  next  to  Impofiible  for  diftillation  to  go  on  in 
thefe  circumftances ;  and  accordingly  none  was  obfer- 
ved.  But  when  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  was 
filled  with  pure  watery  vapour,  it  was  fupplied  from 
the  alembic  as  fall  as  it  was  condenfed  in  the  receiver, 
juft  as'  in  the  pulle  glafs. 

Ariother  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  thefe 
?w  in  the  experiments  is,  that  Nature  feems  to  affeft  a  certain 
ilatationoflaw  in  the  dilatation  of  aeriform  fluids  by  hear.  They 
dilatable  nearly  in  proportion  of  their  pre- 
.sat.  dilatation.  For  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  vapours 

refemble  air,  in  having  their  elallicity  in  any  given  tern- 
perature  proportional  to  their  denfity,  we  mull  fuppofe 
that  if  fteam  of  the  elallicity  60,  that  is,  fupporting  60 
inches  of  mercury,  were  fubjeded  to  a  prelFure  of  30 
inches.  It  would  expand  into  twice  its  prefent  bulk. 
The  augmentation  of  elallicity  therefore  is  the  mea- 
fure  of^  the^  bulk  into  which  it  would  expand  In  order 
to  acquire  its  former  elallicity.  Taking  the  increafe 
elallicity  therefore  as  a  meafure  of  the  bulk  into 
which  it  would  expand  under  one  conftant  prefifure, 
we  fee  that  equal  increments  of  temperature  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  equal  multiplications  of  bulk.  Thus  if  a 
certain  diminution  of  temperature  diminiffies  its  bulk 


is  equal  to  unity),  that  this  multiple  lhall  be  the  com¬ 
mon  logarithm  of  the  elallicity  y  ;  fo  that  m  x  log. 

But  our  experiments  are  not  fufficlently  accurate  for 
determining  the  temperature  where  the  elallicity  is  mea- 
fured  by  j  inch  ;  becaule  in  thele  temperatures  tliA 
elallicities  vary  by  exceedingly  fmall  quantities.  But 
if  we  take  1  1,04  for  the  unit  of  elallicity,  and  number 
our  temperature  from  170^  and  make  m  =  0,010035, 
we  lhall  find  the  produdl  m  x  to  be  very  nearly  the  lol 
gaiithm^  of  the  elallicity.  7 he  deviations*  however, 
from  this  law,  are  too  great  to  make  this  equation  of 
any  ufe.^  But  It  is  very  pradlicable  to  frame  an  equa¬ 
tion  which  lhall  correspond  with  the  experiments  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  it  has  been  done  for  air* 
in  a  tranflation  of  General  Roy’s  Meafurement  of  the 
Bafe  at  Hounflow  Heath  into  French  by  Mr  Prony, 
It  is  as  follows ;  Eet  x  be  the  degrees  of  Reaumur’s 
5  ther- 
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'tncrmr^mcter  ;  let  y  be  the  expanfion  of  10,000  parts 

- of  air;  let  r  be  =:  ic,  n  2,7976,  n  =r  0,01768  ; 

then  y  =  627,5.  Nov/  e  being  =  10,  it  ia 

plain  that  f  "'-f”  ^  is  the  number,  of  which  w?  +  w  x  ia 
the  conimoii  loaarithm.  Tiiis  formula  is  very  exaft  as 
haras  the  temperatnie  60'^:  but  beyond  this  it  needs  a 
x:orre6lioii  ;  becaiife  air,  like  the  vapour  of  water,  does 
19  not  expand  in  the  exa£l  proportion  of  its  bulk. 

And  IS  con-  We  obferve  this  law  confiderably  approximated  to  in 
liderably  augmentation  of  the  bulk  or  elafticity  of  elaftic  va- 

tTd  that  is,  it  is  a  fad  that  a  given  increment  of 

the  temperature  makes  very  nearly  the  fame  proportional 

n;tntation  augmentation  of  bulk  and  elafticity.  Phis  gives  us  foine 
of  the  bulk  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fuppofed  expanding 
produces  the  tffed.  When  vapour  of  tW  bulk 
vapours!”  4  is  expanded  into  a  bulk  5  by  an  addition  of  lo  de¬ 
grees  of  fenfible  heat,  a  certain  quantity  of  fire  goes  in¬ 
to  it,  and  is  accumulated  round  each  particle,  in  fiieh  a 
manner  that  the  temperature  of  each,  which  formerly 
was  m,  is  now  w2+to.  Let  it  now  receive  another  equal 
•ciiu'mentation  of  temperature.  This  is  nowff2+2C,  and 

the  bulk  is  ^ — -  or  6^,  and  the  arithmetical  increafeof 

4  . 

bulk  is  1^.  The  abfohite  quantity  of  fire  which  has 
4?ntei-ed  it  is  greater  than  the  former,  both  on  account 
of  the  greater  augmentation  of  fpace  and  the  greater 
‘temperature.  Confequently  if  this  vapour ^be  compref- 
fed  into  the  bulk  5,  there  muft  be  heat  or  fire  in  it 
which  is  not  ncceffary  for  the  temperature  m  +20,  far 
Lfs  for  the  temperature  m  +  10,  It  muft  therefore 
emerge,  and  be  difpofed  to  enter  a  thermometer  which 
has  already  the  temperature  m  -f-  20 :  that  is,  the  va¬ 
pour  muft  grow  hotter  by  comprelTion ;  not  by  fquee- 
zing  out  the  heat,  like  water  out  of  a  fponge,  but  be- 
caufe  the  law  of  attradion  for  heat  is  deranged.  It 
would  be  a  very  valuable  acquifition  to  our  knowledge 
to  learn  with  precifion  the  quantity  of  feniible  heat  pro- 
'duced  in  this  way;  but  no  fatisfadory  experiments  have 
yet  been  made.  M.  I.avoificr,  with  his  chemical  friends 
and  colleagues,  were  bufily  employed  in  this  inquiry ; 
but  the  wickednefs  of  their  countrymen  has  deprived 
the  world  of  this  and  many  other  important  additions 
which  we  might  have  expeded  from  this  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  philofopher.  ide  had  made,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  M.  de  la  Place,  a  numerous  train  of  accurate 
and  expenfive  experiments  for  meafuring  the  quantity 
of  latent  or  combined  heat  in  elaftic  vapours.  ^  This  is 
evidently  a  very  important  point  to  the  diftiller  and 
pradical  chemift.  This  heat  muft  all  come  from  the 
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fuel ;  and  it  is  greatly  worth  while  to  know  whether  Steam, 
any  faving  may  be  made  of  this  article.  Thus  we  know 
that  diftillation  will  go  on  cither  under  the  prefture  of 
the  air,  or  in  an  alembic  and  receiver  from  which  the 
air  has  been  expelled  by  fteam  ;  and  we  know  that  this 
laft  may  be  condudtd  in  a  very  low  temperature,  even 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  human  body.  But  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  this  may  not  employ  even  a  greater 
quantity  of  fuel,  as  well  as  occafion  a  great  expence  of 
time.  We  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  when  there  is  no 
air  in  the  apparatus,  and  when  the  condenfation  can  be 
fpeedily  performed,  the  proportion  of  fuel  expended  to 
the  fluid  which  comes  over  will  diminilh  continually  as 
the  heat,  and  confequently  the  dcRfity  of  the  fteam,  i* 
augmented  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  quantity  of  com¬ 
bined  heat  muft  be  kfs.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earneft- 
ly  recommend  the  trial  of  this  mode  of  diftillation  in 
veflels  cleared  of  air.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  able  to  work  with  fmaller  fires;  and  it  would 
fccure  us  againft  all  accidents  of  blowing  off  the  head 
of  the  ftill,  often  attended  wdth  terrible  confeqaences{  b).> 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  article  without  taking 
notice  of  fome  natural  phenomena  which  feem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  adlion  of  elaftic  fteam. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  refemblance  of 
the  tremor  and  fuccuffions  obferved  in  the  fhocks  of  ma¬ 
ny  earthquakes  to  thofe  which  may  be  felt  in  a  veffel 
where  water  Is  made  to  boil  Internally,  while  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ebullition  is  ftifled  by  the  cold  of  the  up¬ 
per  parts  ;  and  we  have  llkewife  ftated  the  objcilions 
which  are  ufually  made  to  this  theory  of  earthquakes. 

We  may  perhaps  refume  the  fubjcift  under  the  article 
Volcano  5  but  in  the  mean  time  we  do  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  the  wonderful  appearances  of  the  Geyzer 
fpringin  Iceland  (fee  Huer  ;  and  Iceland,  0^3—5.) 
are  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  expanfion  of  4eam  in 
ignited  caverns.  Of  thefe  appearances  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  train  to  be  produced  as  follows. 

A  cavern  may  be  fuppofed  of  a  fliape  analogous  tOExplana. 
CBDEF  (fig.  5.),  having  a  perpendicular  funnel  ABtiouofthc 
iffuing  from  a  depreffed  part  of  the  roof.  The  part 
may  be  lower  than  the  reft,  remote,  and  red-hot.  Such^'^/ 
places  we  know  to  be  frequent  in  Iceland.  Water  mayjn  Iceland 
be  continually  trickling  into  the  part  CD.  It  will  fill  by  the 
it  up  to  B,  and  even  up  to  Ee,  and  then  trickle  (lowly  kree  of 
along  into  F.  As  foon  as  any  gets  into  contad  with^^^®* 
an  ignited  part,  it  expands  into  elaftic  fteam,  and  is 
partly  condenfed  by  the  cold  Tides  of  the  cavern,  which 
it  gradually  warms,  till  it  condenfes  no  more.  This 

produc 


(b)  We  earneftly  recommend  this  fubjed  to  the  confideration  of  the  philofopher.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  elaftic  vapour,  or  the  general  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  give  us  that  link  which  conneds  che- 
millry  with  mechanical  philofophy.  Here  we  fee  chemical  affinities  and  mechanical  forces  fet  in  immediate  op- 
pofition  to  each  other,  and  the  one  made  the  indication,  charafteriftic,  and  meafiire  of  the  other.  We  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt  that  they  make  but  one  fcience,  the  Science  of  Univerfal  Mechanics;  nor  do  we  defpair  of  feeing 
the  phenomena  of  foliition,  precipitation,  cryftallization,  fermentation,  nay  animal  and  vegetable  fecretion  and 
affimilation,  fuccefsfully  inveftigated,  as  cafes  of  local  motion,  and  explained  by  the  agency  of  central  forces.  Some 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  that  not  inconfiderable,  was  done  when  Dr  Cullen  firft  (bowed  how  the  double  affini¬ 
ties ‘might  be  illuftrated  by  the  affiftance  of  numbers.  Dr  Black  gave  to  this  hint  (for  it  was  little  more) 
that  elegant  preeifion  which  charaaenzes  all  his  view^s.  Mr  Kirwan  has  greatly  promoted  this  ftudy  by  his 
numerous  and  ingenious  examples  of  its  application ;  and  the  moft  valuable  paffages  of  the  writings  of  Mr 
•I.avoifier,  are  thofe  where  he  traces  with  logical  precifion  the  balancings  of  force  which  appear  in  the  chemical 
phenomena.  It  is  from  the  fimilar  balancings  and  confeqiient  meafurements,  which  may  be  obferved  and  obtained 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  we  are  to  hopeior  admiffion  into  this  almoft  unbounded  fcience  of  contemplation.  ^  Wc 
hav-e  another  link  equally  interefting  and  promlfing,  viz.  the  production  of  heat  by  fridtion.  This  alfo  highly 
deferves  the  confideration  of  the  mathematical  philofopher. 
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pyoduftion  of  fleam  hinders  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
^  the  trickling  of  more  water  into  F,  and  the  continual 
produdlion  of  more  fteam.  This  now  preffes  on  the 
fiirface  of  the  water  in  CD,  and  caufes  it  to  rife  gra. 
dually  in  the  funnel  BA ;  but  flowly,  becaufe  its  cold 
ftirface  is  condenfing  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fleam  We 
may  eaflly  fuppofe  that  the  water  trickles  fafler  into  F 
than  it  is  expended  in  the  produdlion  of  fleam;  fo  that 
it  reaches  farther  into  the  ignited  part,  and  may  even 
fall  in  a  dream  into  fom.e  deeper  pit  highly  ignited.  It 
produce  fleam  in  vafl  abundance,  and  of  pro* 
digious  elaflicity;  and  at  once  pufh  up  the  water  thro’ 
the  funnel  in  a  foHd  jet,  and  to  a  great  height.  This 
mufl  continue  till  the  furface  of  the  water  finks  to  BD. 
If  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  have  any  inequalities  or 
notches,  as  is  mofl  likely,  the  fleam  will  get  admiffion 
along  with  the  water,  which  in  this  particular  place  is 
boiling  hot,  being  fuperficial,  and  will  get  to  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel,  while  water  is  flill  preffed  in  below.  At 
lafl  the  fleam  gets  in  at  B  on  all  fides  ;  and  as  it  is  con* 
verging  to  B,  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  with  pro¬ 
digious  velocity  it  fweeps  along  with  it  much  water,  and 
blows  it  up  through  the  funnel  with  great  force.  When 
this  is  over,  the  remaining  fleam  blows  out  unmixed 
with  water,  growing  weaker  as  it  is  expended,  till  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  is  again  flopped  by  the  water  in- 
creafing  in  the  cavern  CBD.  All  the  phenomena  above 
ground  are  perfedlly  conformable  to  the  neceflary  con* 
fequences  of  this  very  probable  conflruftion  of  the  ca¬ 
vern.  The  feeling  of  being  lifted  up,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  jet,  in  all  probability  isowing  to  a  real  heaving 
up  of  the  whole  roof  of  the  cavern  by  the  firfl  expanlion 
of  the  great  body  of  fleam.  We  had  an  accurate  deferip- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  from  perfons  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  thefe  matters  who  vifjted  thefe  celebrated 
fprings  in  1789. 
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cefter  was  indeed  a  projeftor,  and  very  importunate  and 
myfterious  withal  in  his  applications  for  public  encou- 
rapfement.  Idis  account,  however,  of  the  lleaiu-en^ine, 
although  by  no  means  fit  to  give  us  any  diftiua  notions 
of  its  ftruaure  and  operation,  is  exad  as  far  as  it  goes, 
agreeing  precifely  with  what  we  now  know  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  It  is  N' 68.  of  his  inventions.  His  words  are  as 
follow :  “  This  admirable  method  which  I  propofe  of 
raifing  water  by  the  force  of  fire  has  no  bounds  if  the 
veffels  be  ftrong  enough  :  for  I  have  taken  a  cannon, 
and  having  filled  it  ^ths  fuU  of  water,  and  Ihut  up  its 
muzzle  and  touch-hole,  and  expofed  it  to  the  fire  for 
24  hours,  it  burft  with  a  great  explofion.  Having  af¬ 
terwards  difeovered  a  method  of  fortifying  veffels  inter- 
nally,  and  combined  them  in  fuch  a  way  that  they  fill¬ 
ed  and  adfed  alternately,  I  have  made  the  water  fpout 
in  an  uninterrupted  ftream  40  feet  high;  and  one  velfel 
of  rarefied  water  raifed  40  of  yold  water.  The  perfoti 
who  condufted  the  operation  had  nothing  to  do  but 
turn  two  cocks;  fo  that  one  vefTcl  of  water  being  confu- 
med,  another  begins  to  force,  and  then  to  fill  itfelf  with 
cold  water,  and  fo  on  in  fucceUion.” 


Engire,. 


eam-en- 


^  STRAM-Enpne^  is  the  name  of  a  machine  which  de¬ 
rives  its  moving  power  from  the  elaflicity  and  conden- 
fibility  of  the  fleam  of  boiling  water.  It  is  the  mofl 
valuable  prefent  which  the  arts  of  life  have  ever  received 
from  the  philofopher.  The  mariner’s  compafs,  the  te^ 
lefcope,  gunpowder,  and  other  moll  ufeful  fervants  to 
human  weaknefs  and  ingenuity,  v/ere  the  produdions  of 
chance,  and  we  do  not  exaftly  know  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  them  ;  but  the  fleam- engine  was,  in  the 
very  beginning,  the  refult  of  refleaion,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  ingenious  mind  ;  and  every  improvement 
it  has  received,  and  every  alteration  in  its  conflruaion 
and  principles,  were  alfo  the  refuhs  of  philofophical 
ftudy. 

1  he  fleam* engine  was  beyond  all  doubt  invented  by 


TbyThc  Worcefter  during  the  reign  of  Clia.  IT. 

[arquis  nobleman  publifhed  in  1663  a  fm all  book  intitled 

'orceflcr.  ^  Century  of  Inventions  ;  giving  fome  obfeure 
and  enigmatical  account  of  an  hundred  difeoveries  or 
contrivances  of  his  own,  which  he  extols  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  public.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
perfon  of  rnuch  knowledge  and  great  ingenuity  :  biit 
his  defcription  or  accounts  of  thefe  inventions  feem  not 
fo  much  intended  to  inftrua  the  public,  as  to  raife  won-- 


_  It  does  not  appear  that  the  noble  Inventor  could  ever  But  firft  ra. 
interett  the  public  by  thefe  accounts.  His  charader  '> 

a  projeaor,  and  the  many  failures  which  perfons  of  this^”'^'" 
turn  of  mind  daily  experience,  probably  prejudiced  peo-fary“‘" 
pie  againft  him,  and  prevented  all  attention  to  his  pro- 
Jetts.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  expeiimental  philofophy  was  profecuted  all  over 
Jlurope  with  uncommon  ardour,  that  thefe  notions  again 
engaged  attention.  Captain  Savary,  a  perfon  alfo  of 
ardent  mind,  faw  the  reality  and 
Fadicability  of  the  marquis  of  Worceller’s  projea. 

He  knew  the  great  expanfive  power  of  fleam,  and  had 
dilcovered  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
reconverted  into  water  by  cold ;  and  hv  foon  contrived 
a  machine  .or  raifing  water,  in  which  both  of  thefc 
properties  were  employed.  He  fays,  that  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  US  own  invention.  Dr  Defaguliers  infifts  that 
he  only  copied  the  marquis’s  invention,  and  charges 
him  with  grofs  plagiarifm,  and  with  having  bought  tin 
and  burned  the  copies  of  the  marquis’s  book,  in  order 
to  lecure  the  honour  of  the  difeovery  to  himfelf.  This 
IS  a  very  grievous  charge,  and  fhould  have  been  fub- 
itantiated  by  very  diftma  evidence.  Defaguliers  oro- 
duces  none  fuch  ;  and  he  was  much  too  late  to  know 
what  happened  at  that  time.  The  argument  which  he 
gives  IS  . a  very  foolifli  one,  and  gave  him  no  title  to 
conhder  Savary’s  experiment  as  a  falfehood  ;  for  it 
might  have  happened  precifely  as  Savary  relates,  and  not 
as  It  happened  to  Defagniliers.  The  fact  is,  that  Sa- 
vary  obtained  Ins  patent  of  invention  after  a  hearing  of 
objedtions,  among  which  the  dilcovery  of  the  marquis 
ot  Worcefter  was  not  mentioned  :  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  account  given  in  the  Century  of  Inventions  could 

inirrntH  nn  _  _ ^  r  rr  •  . 


inftruift  no  perfon  who  was  not  fufficienlly  acquainted 


with  the  properties  of  fleam  to  be  able  to  invent  the 
machine  liimfelfv 

Captain  Savary  obtained  his  patent  after  having  an-aaUy  Papin  liw 
ereaea  fevenil  machines,  of  which  he  gave  a  defcription' 

A  j  u*  *  « '-'11-  in  a  book  intitled  The  Miner’s  Frifnt>  i>3ven- 

der;  and  his  encomiums  on  their* utility  and  impor-  1696,  and  in  another  work publifned  in  16^ 

communications  of  a  gen^tfnian.  The  marquis  of  Wor-  bones  and  other  animal  follds  in  water,  by  confiLlig 

'  them 
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tticm  111  clofe  veffcls,  ivliich  be  called  diCBSTErs,  fo  as 
to  acquire  a  great  degree  of  heat.  For  it  muft  be  ob- 
'ferved  in.  this  place,  that  it  had  been  difcovered  long 
before  (in  1684)  by  Dr  Hooke,  the  mod  iuquiudve 
experimental  philofopher  of  that  inqulhtive  age,  that 
water  could  not  be  made  to  acquire  above  a  certain 
temperature  in  the  open  air  ;  and  that  as  foon  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  boil,  its  temperature  remains  lixed,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  only  produces  a  more  violent  ebullition, 
and  a  more  rapid  vvaile.  But  Papin's  experiments  made 
the  elaftic  power  of  fteam  very  familiar  to  him  :  and 
when  he  left  England  and  fettled  as  profeflbr  of  mathe- 
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The  Engllfh  engineers  had  by  this  time  fo  much  im* 
proved  iSavary’s  firll  invention,  that  it  fupplanted  all 
others.  We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  giving  the 
honour  of  the  firfl  and  complete  invention  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Worcefter  ;  and  we  are  not  difpofed  to  refiifc 
Captain  Savary’s  claim  to  originality  as  to  the  conftriic- 
lion  of  the  machine,  and  even  think  it  probable  that 
his  own  experiments  made  him  fee  the  whole  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  marquis’s  account. 

Captain  Savary’s  engine,  as  improved  and  iimplihed 
by  himfelf,  is  as  follows.  ^ 

when  he  lett  England  and  lettiea  as  proieuor  o*  A  (fig.  6.  )  reprefents  a  ftrong  copper  boiler  proper-  C..prainS«. 

matics  at  Marpm-gh>  made  many  aukward  attempts  ly  built  np  m  a  furnace.  There  proceeds  from  top-ry  s 
to  employ  this  force  in  mechanics,  and  even  for  raifing  a  large  fteam-p.pe  B,  which  enters  into  the  top  of 
water  It  appears  that  he  had  made  experiments  with  other  ftrong  veftel  R  ca.led  the  receiver.  This  pipef^ribed.  ; 
this  view  in  1608,  by  order  of  Charles  Landgrave  of  has  a  cock  at  C  called  the  steam-cock.  In  the  hot 
Heffe.  For  this  reafon  the  French  affea  to  confider  tom  of  the  receiver  is  a  pipe  1  which  communicate 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  fteam-engine.  He  indeed  Mewife  with  the  rifing  ppe  KGH.  Lhe  lower  end 

*  •  *  - H  of  this  pipe  is  immerfed  in  the  water  of  the  pit  or 


publifhed  fome  accc-unt  of  his  invention  in  1707  ;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  Captain  Savary  had  alfo,^  and 
without  any  communication  with  him,  invented  the 
fame  thing.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
at  the  defeription  which  he  has  given  of  thefe  inven¬ 
tions,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Aaa  Eruditorum, 
Lipfi^y  and  in  Leupold’s  Theatrum  Machlnarum,  will 
fee  that  they  arc  mod  aukward,  abfurd,  and  impradi- 
cable.  His  conceptions  of  natural  operations  were  al- 
w^ays  vague  and  imperled,  and  he  was  neither  philo¬ 
fopher  nor  mechanician. 

‘We  are  thus  anxious  about  the  claim  of  thole  o  entle- 
men,  becaufe  a  moft  refpedablc  French  author,  Mr  Bof- 
fut,  fays  in  his  Hydrodynamlque,  that  the  firfl  noti  m  of 
the  fleam-engine  was  certainly  owing  to  Dr  Papin,  who 
had  not  only  invented  the  digefter,^  but  had  in  1695 
publifhed  a  little  performance  defcribmg  a  machine  for 
raifing  water,  in  which  the  piflons  are  moved  by  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water  alternately  dilated  and  conden- 
fed.  Now  the  fad  is,  that  Papin’s  firft  publication  was 
in  1707,  and  his  piflon  is  nothing  more  than  a  ^oater 


well,  and  its  upper  part  K  opens  into  the  cilterii  into 
which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered.  Immediately  be¬ 
low  the  pipe  of  communication  F  there  is  a  valve  G, 
opening  when  preiTed  from  below,  and  fliutting  when 
preffed  downwards.  A  fimilar  valve  is  placed  at  I, 
immediately  above  the  pipe  of  communication,  Laflly, 
there  is  a  pipe  ED  which  branches  off  from  the  rifing 
pipe,  and  enters  into  the  top  of  the  receiver.  This 
pipe  has  a  cock  D  called  the  injectio.n-cock.  The 
mouth  of  the  pipe  ED  has  a  nozzle  /"pierced  with 
fmall  holes,  pointing  from  a  centre  in  every  diredion. 
The  keys  of  the  two  cocks  C  and  D  are  united,  and  the 
handle  is  called  the  REGUtAxoR. 

Let  the  regulator  be  fo  placed  that  the  fleam-cock  C 
is  open  and  the  Injedion  cock  D  is  fhut ;  put  water  in- 
to  the  boiler  A,  and  make  it  boil  flrongly.  The  fleam 
coming  from  it  will  enter  the  receiver,  and  gradually 
warm  it,  much  fleam  being  con  denied  in  producing  this 
effed.  When  it  has  been  warmed  fo  as  to  condenfe  no 
more,  the  fleam  proceeds  into  the  rifing  pipe  ;  the 


in  17  07,  and  his  pilton  IS  notning  more  man  a  nuaici  ,  .  •  u  '  .n  a  „  rffo 

on  the  forface  of  the  water,  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  va  ve  G  remains  flint  by  its  weight ;  the  fteam  lifts  the 
on  tnc  mn  c  r  .  ,  j  .  p,pg  (rradually 
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fteam  by  condenfatlon  ;  and  the  return  of  the  pifton  is 
not  produced,  as  in  the  fteam-engine,  by  the  condenla- 
tion  of  the  fteam,  but  by  admitting  the  air  and  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  to  prefs  it  back  into  its  place.  I  he 
whole  contrivance  is  fo  aukward,  and  fo  unlike  any 
diflind  notions  of  the  fubjecl,  that  it  cannot  do  credit 
to  any  perfon.  We  may  add,  that  much  about  the 
_fame  time  Mr  Amontons  contrived  a  very  ingenious 
but  intricate  machine,  which  he  called  zJire-nx.heeL  J.t 
confiiled  of  a  number  of  buckets  placed  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  wheel,  and  communicating  with  each  other 
by  very  intricate  circuitous  paffages.  One  part  of  this 
circumference  was  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  furiiace,^aiid 
another  to  a  flrcam  or  ciflern  of  cold  water.  The 
communications  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  fteam  pro¬ 


valve  I,  and  gets  into  the  rifing  p’pe,  and  gradually 
vyarms  it.  W^hen  the  workman  feels  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
or  hears  the  rattding  of  the  valve  I,  he  immediately  turns 
the  fleam-cock  fo  as  to  fhut  it,  the  injedbion-cock  Hill 
remaining  fhut  (at  leaft  we  may  fuppofe  this  for  the 
prefent).  The  apparatus  muff  now  cool,  and  the  fteaia 
in  the  receiver  collapfes  into  water.  There  is  nothing 
now  to  balance  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  the 
valve  I  remains  fhut  by  its  weight;  but  the  air  Incum¬ 
bent  on  the  water  in  the  pit  preffes  up  this  water 
through  the  fuClion-pipc  H  G,  and  caufes  it  to  lift  the 
valve  G,  and  flow  into  the  receiver  R,  and  fill  it  to  the 
top,  if  not  more  than  20  or  25  feet  above  the  furface  of 

the  pit' water.  _  .  rr.,  n  c-  u 

U  he  ileam-cock  is  now  opened.  The  fleam  which. 


communications  were  ^  th^wheerd^ove'  during  the  coaling  of  the  receiver,  has  been  accumula- 

duced  III  the  buckets  cj.  r„  -k,.  tlna  in  the  boiler,  and  acqiiiiina:  a  great  elafticity  by  the 


the  water  into  buckets  on  the  other  fide,  fo  that  one 
fide  oi  the  wheel  was  always  much  heavier  than  the 
other;  and  it  muff  therefore  turn  round,  and  may  ex¬ 
ecute  fome  work.  The  death  of  the  inveiuoi,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  machine,  cauffd  it  to  be  neglected. 
Another  member  of  the  Panlian  academy  of  fciences 
(Mr  Deftandes)  alfo  piefented  to  the  academy  a  project 
a  fteam- wheel,  where  the  impulfive  force  ot  the  va¬ 
pour  w?3  fmploved;But  it  met  with  no  encouragement. 


ting  in  the  boiler,  and  acquiring  a  great  elafliclty  by  the 
action  ot  the  fire,  now  rufhes  in  whlh  great  violence,  and, 
prefliug  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver, 
caufes  it  to  ftmt  the  valve  G  and  open  the  valve  I  by 
its  w’right  alone,  and  it  now  flows  into  the  rifing  pipe, 
and  would  hand  on  ^  level  if  the  elailicity  of  the  fteam 
were  no  more  than  what  would  balance  the  atmofpherical 
preffure.  But  it  is  much  more  than  this,  and  therefore 
is  water  out  of  tke  receiver  into  the  rifing 

pipe. 
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ptpf,  nnd  will  even  eaiife  It  to  come  out  at  K,  If  the 
^  elafticity  of  the  fteam  is  fufficiently  great.  In  order  to 
enfiire  this,  the  boiler  has  another  pipe  in  Its  top, 
covered  with  2l  fa fety-vdXvt  V,  which  is  kept  down  by  a 
weight  W  fufpended  on  a  fteelyard  L  M.  This  weight 
is  fo  adjiifted  that  its  prefTure  on  the  fafety-valve  is  fome- 
what  greater  than  the  preflure  of  a  column  of  water 
Vk  as  high  as  the  point  of  difeharge  K.  The  fire  is 
fo  regulated  that  the  fleam  is  alv/ays  IfTuIng  a  little  by 
the  loaded  valve  V.  The  workman  keeps  the  fleam- 
valve  open  till  he  hears  the  valve  I  rattle.  This  tells  him 
that  the  water  is  all  forced  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
that  the  fteam  is  now  following  it.  He  immediately 
turns  the  regulator  which  (huts  the  fleam-cock,  and 
now,  for  the  firll  time,  opens  the  injedlion-cock.  The 
cold  water  trickles  at  firft  through  the  holes  of  the  noz¬ 
zle  and  falling  down  through  the  fleam,  begins  to 
condenfe  it ;  and  then  its  elaftlcity  being  lefs  than  the 
prefTure  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  K  E  D  /,  the  cold  wa¬ 
ter  fpouts  in  all  diredliors  through  the  nozzle,  and, 
quick  as  thought,  produces  a  complete  condenfation. 
The  valve  G  now  opens  again  by  the  prefTure  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  water  of  the  pit,  and  the  receiver  is 
loon  filled  with  cold  water.  The  inje(flion-cock  is  now 
fhut,  and  the  fleam-cock  opened,  and  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  is  now  repeated  ;  and  fo  on  continually. 

This  is  the  fimple  account  of  the  procefs,  and  will 
ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  iiitrodudlory  notion  of  the 
operation  ;  but  a  more  minute  attention  muft  be  paid 
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to  many  particulars  before  we  can  fee  the  properties  and 
defers  of  this  ingenious  machine. 

The  water  is  driven  along  the  rlfing  pipe  by  the 
elaflicity  of  the  fleam.  This  mufl  in  the  boiler,  and 
every  part  of  the  machine,  exert  a  prefTure  on  every 
fquare  inch  of  the  vefTels  equal  to  that  of  the  upright 
column  of  water.  Suppofe  the  water  to  be  railed  loo 
feet,  about  of  this  may  be  done  in  the  ftnflion-pipe  ; 
that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver  may  be  about 
25  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  pit- water.  The  re¬ 
maining  ^5  mufl  be  done  by  forcing,  and  every  fquare 
inch  of  the  boiler  will  be  fqueezed  out  by  a  prefTure  of 
more  than  30  pounds.  This  very  moderate  height 
therefore  requires  very  flrong  vefTels ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Worcefler  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  their  biirft- 
ing.  A  copper  boiler  of  fix  feet  diameter  muft  be  T^^ths 
or  an  inch  thick  to  he  juft  in  equilibrio  with  this  pref- 
fure  :  and  the  foldered  joint  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
iland  it,  efpecially  in  the  high  temperature  to  which 
the  water  mufl  be  heated  in  order  to  produce  fleam  of 
fufficient  elaflicity.  By  confulting  the  table  of  the 
elaflicity  of  fteam  deduct’d  from  our  experiments  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article,  we  fee  that  this  tern* 
perature  muft  be  at  lead  280*^  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter.  In  this  heat  foft  folder  is  juft  ready  to  melt) 
and  has  no  tenacity  ;  even  fpelter  folder  is  confiderably 
weakened  by  it.  Accordingly,  in  a  machine  ercdled 
by  Captain  Savary  at  York  Buildings  in  London,  the 
workman  having  loaded  the  fafety- valve  a  little  more 
than  ufual  to  make  the  engine  work  more  brlfldy,  the 
boiler  burfl  with  a  dreadful  explofion,  and  blew  up 
the  furnace  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  building  as  if  it 
had  been  gunpowder  Mr  Savary  fuccceded  pretty 
well  in  raifmg  moderate  quantities  of  water  to  fmall 
heights,  but  could  make  nothing  of  deep  mines.  Many 
attempts  were  made,  on  the  Marquis’s  principle,  to 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  II. 


flrengthen  the  vefTels  from  within  by  radiated  bars  and  Steam, 
by  hoops,  but  in  vain.  Very  fmall  boilers  or  evapora- 

tors  were  then  tried,  kept  red-hot,  or  nearly  fo,  and  ' - 

fupplled  with  a  (lender  ftream  of  water  trickling  into 
them  ;  but  this  afforded  no  opportunity  of  making  a 
colledllon  of  fteam  during  the  refrigeration  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  fo  as  to  have  a  magazine  of  fteam  in  readinefs 
for  the  next  forcing  operation  ;  and  the  working  of 
fuch  machines  was  always  an  employment  of  great 
danger  and  anxiety.  ^ 

I'he  only  fituation  in  which  this  machine  could  be  it  can 
employed  with  perfe 61  fafety,  and  with  fome  effed, 
where  the  whole  lift  did  not  exceed  30  or  35  feet.  lua  jvrnri  « 
this  cafe  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  performed  by  theonly^n'cer- 
fudion-pipe,  and  a  very  manageable  prefTure  was  fuffi-tain  fitua- 
cient  for  the  reft.  Several  machines  of  this  kind  were 
ereded  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  A  very  large  one  w^as  ereded  at  a  falt-w^ork  in 
the  ibuth  of  France.  Here  the  water  was  to  be  raifed 
no  more  than  iB  feet.  The  receiver  was  capacious, 
and  it  was  occafionally  fupplled  with  fteam  from  a  fmall 
falt-pan  conftruded  on  purpofe  with  a  cover.  The 
entry  of  the  fteam  into  the  receiver  merely  allowed  the 
w^ater  to  run  out  of  it  by  a  large  valve,  which  was  open¬ 
ed  by  the  hand,  and  the  condenfation  was  produced  by 
the  help  of  a  fmall  forcing  pump  alfo  worked  by  the  hand. 

In  fo  particular  a  fituation  as  this  (and  many  fuch  may 
occur  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  human  wants),  this  is  a 
very  powerful  engine ;  and  having  few  moving  and  rub¬ 
bing  parts,  it  mull  be  of  great  durability.  This  circum- 
flance  has  occafioned  much  attention  to  be  given  to  this 
firft  form  of  the  engine,  even  long  after  It  was  fupplant- 
ed  by  thofc  of  a  much  better  conttriidion.  A  very  in¬ 
genious  attempt  was  made  very  lately  to  adapt  this  con- 
flrudion  to  the  ufes  of  the  miners.  The  whole  depth 
of  the  pit  was  divided  into  lifts  of  15  feet,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  frequently  done  in  pump-machines.  In 
each  of  thefe  was  a  fudion-pipe  14  feet  long,  having 
above  it  a  fmall  receiver  like  R,  about  a  foot  high,  and 
its  capacity  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  pipe. 

This  receiver  had  a  valve  at  the  head  of  the  fudion- 
pipe,  and  another  opening  outw^ards  into  the  little  cif- 
tern,  Into  which  the  next  fudion-pipe  above  dipped  to 
take  in  water.  Each  of  thefe  receivers  fent  up  a  pipe 
from  its  top,  which  all  met  in  the  cover  of  a  large  vef- 
fel  above  ground,  which  was  of  double  the  capacity  of 
all  the  receivers  and  pipes.  This  vefTel  was  clofe  on  all 
fides.  Another  vefTel  of  equal  capacity  was  placed  Im¬ 
mediately  above  it,  with  a  pipe  from  its  bottom  paffing 
through  the  cover  of  the  lower  vefTel  and  reaching  near 
to  its  bottom.  This  upper  vefTel  communicates  with 
the  boiler,  and  conflitutes  the  receiver  of  the  fteam-eii- 
gine.  The  operation  is  as  follows  ;  The  lower  vefTel 
is  full  of  water.  Steam  is  admitted  into  the  upper  vef- 
fel,^  which  expels  the  air  by  a  valve,  and  fills  the  vefTek 
It  is  then  condenfed  by  cold  water.  ilie  prefTure  of 
the  atmofphere  would  caufe  it  to  enter  by  all  the  fuc- 
tion-pipes  of  the  different  lifts,  and  prefs  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  lower  receiver,  and  force  it  into  the 
upper  one.  But  becaufe  each  fudion-pipe  dips  in  a 
ciftern  of  water,  the  air  prefTes  this  water  before  it, 
raifes  it  into  each  of  the  little  receivers  which  it  fills, 
and  allows  the  fpring  of  the  air  (which  was  formerly 
ill  them,  but  which  now  pafTes  up  into  the  lower  recei¬ 
ver)  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  lower  receiver  into  the 
5  B  upper 
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upper  one.  When  this  has  been  completed,  the  fteam  is 
ajrain  admitted  into  the  upper  receiver.  This  allows 
the  water  to  run  back  into  the  lower  receiver,  and  the 
air  returns  into  the  fmall  receivers  in  the  pit,  and  allows 
the  water  to  run  out  of  each  into  its  proper  clftern. 
By  this  means  the  water  of  each  pipe  has  been  raifed 
1 5"  feet.  The  operation  may  thus  be  repeated  continu- 
ally. 

The  contrivance  is  ing;enious,  and  iimilar  to  fome 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hydraulics  of  Schottus, 
Sturmius,  and  other  German  writers.  But  the  opera¬ 
tion  mull:  be  exceedingly  flow  ;  and  we  imagine  that 
the  expence  of  fleam  mull  be  great,  becaufe  it  muft  till 
a  very  large  and  very  cold  vefTel,  which  mufl.  wafle  a 
great  portion  of  it  by  condenfation.  We  fee  by  fome 
late  publications  of  the  very  ingenious  Mr  Blackey, 
that  he  is  ftill  attempting  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
this  machine  by  fome  contrivance  of  this  kind  ;  but 
we  imagine  that  they  will  be  ineffedual,  except  in  fome 
very  particular  fituations. 

For  the  great  defedl  of  the  machine,  even  when  we 
great  wafle  fecure  it  againft  all  rifli  of  burlling,  is  the  prodlgi- 
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by  infpe^fing  the  table  of  elallicity.  Thus,  if  the  veflel 
be  cooled  no  lower  than  180°,  we  fhould  lofe  one  half  ^ 
of  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  if  cooled  to  1 20, 
we  fhould  ftill  lofe  -rV^h*  The  infpedlion  of  this  table 
is  of  great  ufe  for  underftanding  and  Improving  this  no¬ 
ble  machine  ;  and  without  a  conftant  recolled;ion  of  the 
elaftlcity  of  fteam  correfpoiiding  to  its  adlual  heat, 
we  fhall  never  have  a  notion  of  the  niceties  of  its  opera¬ 
tion. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  the  fteam  is  condenfed  is"Ehe  afto. 
really  aftonifhing.  Experiments  have  been  made  on 
fteam- veflels  of  fix  feet  in  diameter  and  feven  feet  high;  which 
and  it  has  been  found,  that  about  four  ounces  of  water,  ic.m  is 
as  warm  as  the  human  blood,  will  produce  a  complete  condenfsi 
condenfation  in  lefs  than  a  fecond  ;  that  is,  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  condenfation  that  it  is  capable  of  producing, 
leaving  an  elaftlcity  about  yth  of  the  elafticity  of  the 
air.  In  another  experiment  with  the  fame  fteam- vefiH, 
no  cold  water  was  allowed  to  get  into  it,  but  it  was 
made  to  communicate  by  a  \on^  pips  four  inches  in 
diameter  with  another  vefTel  immerfed  in  cold  water. 

The  condenfation  was  fo  rapid  that  the  time  could  not 
be  meafured  :  it  certainly  did  not  exceed  half  a  fecond. 

Now  this  condenfation  was  performed  by  a  very  trifling 
furface  of  contad.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  it  a  little 
in  this  way  :  When  a  mafs  of  fteam,  in  immediate  con- 
ta(?t  with  the  cold  water,  is  condenfed,  it  leaves  a  void, 
into  which  the  adjoining  fteam  inftantly  expands  ;  and 
by  this  very  expanfion  its  capacity  for  heat  is  increafed, 
or  it  grows  cold,  that  is,  abftrads  the  heat  from  the 
fteam  fituated  immediately  beyond  it.  And  in  this  ex- 
panfion  and  refrigeration  it  is  itfelf  partly  condenfed  or 
converted  into  water,  and  leaves  a  void,  into  which  the 
circumjacent  fteam  immediately  expands,  and  produces 
the  fame  effed  on  the  fteam  beyond  it.  And  thus  it  may 
happen  that  the  abftradion  of  a  fmall  quantity  or  heat 
from  an  inconfiderable  mafs  of  fteam  may  produce  a 
condenfation  which  may  be  very  extenfive.  Did  we  know 
the  change  made  in  the  capacity  of  fteam  for  heat  by  a 
given  change  of  bulk,  we  fhould  be  able  to  tell  exadly 
what  would  be  the  efted  of  this  local  adual  condenfa¬ 
tion.  But  experiment  has  not  as  yet  given  us  any  pre- 
cife  notions  on  this  fubjed.  We  think  that  this  rapid 
condenfation  to  a  great  diftance  by  a  very  moderate 
adual  abftradion  of  heat  is  a  proof  tliat  the  capacity  of 
fteam  for  heat  is  prodigioufly  increafed  by  expanfion. 

We  fay  a  very  moderate  actual  ahjtraElion  of  heat,  becaiiCe 
very  little  heat  Is  necefiary  to  ralfe  four  ounces  of  blood- 
warm  water  to  a  boiling  temperature,  which  will  unfit 
it  for  condenfing  fteam.  The  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  fnow  and  ice  produced  in  the  Hungarian  machine, 
when  the  air  condenfed  in  the  receiver  is  allowed  to 
blow  through  the  cock  (fee  Pneumatics),  fliows  this 
to  be  the  cafe  in  moift  air,  that  is,  in  air  holding  water 
in  a  (late  of  chemical  folution.  We  fee  fomcthiiig  very 
like  it  in  a  thunder-llorm.  A  fmall  black  cloud  fome- 
times  appears  in  a  particular  fpot,  and  in  a  very  few  fe^ 
conds  fpreads  over  many  hundred  acres  of  iky,  that  is, 


ous  wafte  of  fteam,  and  confequently  of  fuel.  Daily 
experience  fhows,  that  a  few  fcattered  drops  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  is  fufficient  for  producing  an  almoft  inftantaneous 
condenfation  of  a  great  quantity  of  fteam.  Therefore 
when  the  fteam  is  admitted  into  the  receiver  of  Savary’s 
engine,  and  comes  into  contad  with  the  cold  top  and 
cold  water,  it  is  condenfed  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  the 
water  does  not‘%m  to  fubfide  till  its  furface  has  become 
fo  hot  that  it  condeufes  no  more  fleam.  It  may  now 
begin  to  yield  to  the  prelTure  of  the  incumbent  fteam  ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  defeends  a  little,  more  of  the  cold  fur- 
face  of  the  receiver  comes  into  contad  with  the  fteam, 
and  condenfes  more  of  it,  and  the  water  can  defeend  no 
farther  till  this  addition  of  cold  furface  is  heated  up  to 
the  ftate  of  evaporation.  This  rapid  condenfation  goes 
on  all  the  while  the  water  h  defeending.  By  forne  ex¬ 
periments  frequently  repeated  by  the  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  it  appears  that  no  lefs  than  -y  jths  of  the  whole  fteam 
is  ufelefsly  condenfed  in  this  manner,  and  not  more  than 
^th.  is  employed  in  allowing  the  water  to  defeend  by 
its  own  weight ;  and  he  has  reafon  to  think  that  the 
portion  thus  wafted  will  be  confiderably  greater,  if -the 
fteam  be  employed  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  receiver 
to  any  confiderable  height. 

Obferve,  too,  that  all  this  wafte  muft  be  repeated  in 
every  fucceeding  ftroke  ;  for  the  whole  receiver  muft 
be  cooled  again  in  order  to  fill  itfelf  with  water. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminifti  this 
wafte  ;  but  all  to  little  purpofe,  becaufe  the  very  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  receiver  with  cold  water  occafions  its  Tides 
to  condenfe  a  prodigio.us  quantity  of  fteam  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ftroke.  Mr  Blackey  has  attempted  to  leflen 
this  by  ufing  two  receivers.  In  the  firft  was  oil ;  and 
into  this  only  the  fteanv  was  admitted.  This  oil  paffed 
to  and  fro  between  the  two  receivers,  and  never  touched 

the  water  except  in  a  fmall  furface.  But  this  hardly  ,  *11 

oroduced  a  fenfible  diminution  of  the  wafte  :  for  it  muft  a  precipitation  of  water  goes  on  with  that  rapid  diffu- 
*  .  .  ^  ,  .1  •  _  •  _ _ f _ that  tins  mcreafe  or  caoacitv  or  dCr 


now  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  neceffity  for  the  firft 
cylinder’s  being  cooled  to  a  confiderable  degree  below 
the  boiling  point ;  otherwile,  though  it  will  condenle 
much  fteam,  and  allow  the  water  to  rife  into  the  receiver, 
there  will  be  a  great  diminution  of  the  height  of  fudhion, 
unlefs  the  veffel  be  much  cooled.  This  appears  plainly 


fion.  We  imagine  that  this  increafe  of  capacity  or  der 
inand  for  heat,  and  the  condenfation  that  muft  enfue  if 
this  demand  is  not,  fupplied,  is  much  more  remarkable 
in  pure  watery  vapours,  and  that  this  is  a  capital  dif- 
tindion  of  their  conftitution  from  vapours  diflblved  in 
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TliC  refidcr  milfl:  now  be  fq  well  aequalnlcd  with  wliat 
paiTes  In  the  fteam-veffcl,  and  with  the  exterior  refults 
from  it,  as  readily  to  comprehend  the  propriety  of  the 
chanoes  which  we  ilialf  now  deferibe  as  having  been 
made  in  the  coiidruftion  and  principle  of  the  ileain  en¬ 
gine. 

Of  all  places  in  England  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall 
®  ftood  moft  in  need  of  hydraulic  afTiilancc;  and  Mr  Sa^ 
vary  was  much  engaged  in  projeds  for  draining  them 
by  his  fleam-engine.  This  made  its  conflrudion  and 
principles  ivell  known  among  the  machinifls  and  engi¬ 
neers  of  that  neighbourhood.  Among  thefe  were  a 
Mr  Newcomen,  an  iron-monger  or  blackfmith,  and  Mr 
Cawley  a  glazier  at  Dartmouth  in  Devonfhire,  who  had 
dabbled  much  with  this  machine.  Newcomen  was  a 
perfon  of  fome  reading,  and  was  in  particular  acquaints 
ed  with  the  perfon,  writings,  and  projefts  of  his  coun¬ 
tryman  Dr  Hooke.  There  are  to  be  found  among 
Hookers  papers,  in  the  pofTefTion  of  the  Royal  Societ/, 
fome  notes  of  obfervations,  for  the  ufe  of  Newcomen  his 
countryman,  on  Papin’s  boafled  method  of  tranfmitting 
to  a  great  diltance  the  adlioii  of  a  mill  by  means  of  pipes. 
Papin’s  projedl  was  to  employ  the  mill  to  work  two  air- 
pumps  of  great  diameter.  The  cylinders  of  thefe  pumps 
were  to  communicate  by  means  of  pipes  with  equal  cy¬ 
linders  furniihed  with  piilons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  diftant  mine.  Thefe  pidons  were  to  be  conne£led, 
by  means  of  levers,  with  the  pi!ion-rods  of  the  mine. 
I'herefore,  when  the  pifton  of  the  air-pump  at  the  mill 
was  drawn  up  by  the  mill,  the  correfponding  pifton  at 
the  fide  of  the  mine  would  be  prefled  down  by  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  thus  would  raife  the  pifton-rod  in  the 
mine,  and  draw  the  water.  It  would  appear  from  thefe 
notes',  that  Dr  Hooke  had  difluaded  Mr  Newcomen 
from  ercding  a  machine  on  this  principle,  of  which 
he  had  expofed  the  fallacy  in  fcveral  difeourfes  before 
the  Royal  Society.  One  paffage  is  remarkable.  “  Could 
he  (meaning  Papin)  make  a  fpeedy  vacuum  under  your 
iecond  pillon,  your  work  is  done.” 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  fpe^ 
culation,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Newcomen  that  the  va¬ 
cuum  he  fo  much  wanted  might  be  produced  by  Ileam, 
and  that  this  gave  rife  to  his  new  principle  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fleam-engine.  The  fpecific  defideratum  was 
in  Newcomen’s  mindj;  and  therefore,  when  Savary’s  en¬ 
gine  appeared,  and  became  known  in  liis  neighbourhood 
many  years  after,  he  would  readily  catch  at  the  help 
which  it  promifed. 

S.avary  however  claims  the  invention  as  his  own  ; 
but  Switzer,  who  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  both, 
is  pofitive  that  Newcomen  was  the  inventor.  By  his 
principles  (as  a  quaker)  being  averfe  from  contention, 
he  was  contented  to  (hare  the  honour  and  the  profits 
with  Savary,  whofe  acquaintance  at  court  enabled  him  to 
procure  the  patent  in  1705,  in  which  all  the  three  were 
affociated*  Poflerity  has  done  juflice  to  the  modeft  In¬ 
ventor,  and  the  machine  is  univerfally  called  Newco¬ 
men’s  Engine.  Its  principle  and  mode  of  ©peration 
may  be  clearly  conceived  as  follows. 

Let  A  (fig.  7.)  reprefent  a  great  boiler  properly 
built  in  a  furnace.  At  a  fmall  height  above  it  is  a 
cylinder  CBBC  of  metal,  bored  very  truly  and  fmooth* 
Jy.  The  boiler  communicates  with  this  cylinder  by 
means  of  the  throat  or  fleam- pipe  NQ^  The  lower 
aperture  of  this  pipe  is  fhut  by  the  plate  N,  which  is 
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ground  very  flat,  fo  as  to  apply  very  accurately  to 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  orifice.  This  plate  is 
called  the  regulator  or  fleam-cock,  and  it  turns  horh 
zontally  round  an  axis  which  pafies  through  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  and  is  nicely  fitted  to  the  focket,  like  the 
key  of  a  cock,  by  grinding.  The  upper  end  of  this  axis 
is  furniflied  with  a  handle  b  T. 

^  A  piflon  P  is  fufpended  In  this  cylinder,  and  made 
air-tight  by  a  packing  of  leather  or  foft  rope,  well  fill, 
ed  with  tallow ;  and,  for  greater  fecurity,  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  kept  above  the  pillon.  The  plllon-rod 
PD  is  fufpended  by  a  chain  which  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
extremity  F  of  the  arched  head  FD  of  the  great  lever 
or  Working  Beam  HK,  which  turns  on  the  gudgeon 
O.  There  is  a  fimilar  arched  head  EG  at  the  other 
end  of  the  beam.  To  Its  upper  extremity  E  is  fixed  a 
chain  carrying  the  pump-rod  XL,  which  raifes  the  water 
from  the  mine.  The  load  on  this  end  of  the  beam  is 
made  to  exceed  confiderably  the  weight  of  the  pifloa 
P  at  the  other  extremity. 

At  fome  fmall  height  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
is  a  ciflern  W  called  the  Injection  Cistern.  From 
this  defeends  the  Injeqtion  Pipe  ZSR,  which  enters 
the  cylinder  through  its  bottom,  and  terminates  in  a 
fmall  hole  R,  or  fometimes  in  a  nozzle  pierced  with 
many  fmaller  holes  diverging  from  a  centre  in  all  di- 
redtions.  I’hls  pipe  has  at  S  a  cock  called  the  In¬ 
jection  Cock,  fitted  with  a  handle  V. 

At  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  cylinder,  a  little  above  it# 
bottom,  there  is  a  lateral  pipe,  turning  upwards  at  the 
extremity,  and  there  covered  by  a  clack-valve  /,  call- 
ed  the  Snifting  Valve,  which  has  a  little  difh  round 
it  to  hold  water  for  keeping  it  air-tight. 

There  proceeds  alfo  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
a  pipe  deg  h  (pafiing  behind  the  boiler),  of  which  the 
lower  end  is  turned  upwards,  and  is  covered  with  a  valve 
A  This  part  is  immerfed  in  a  ciftern  of  w'ater  Y,  call¬ 
ed  the  Hot  Well,  and  the  pipe  itfelf  is  called  the 
Eduction  Pipe.  Lallly,  the  boiler  is  furnifhed  with 
a  fa fety. valve  called  the  Puppet  Clack  (which  is  not 
reprefented  In  this  flcetch  for  want  of  room),  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Savary’s  engine.  This  valve  is  generally  load¬ 
ed  with  one  or  two  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch,  fo  that 
it  allows  the  fteam  to  efcape  when  Its  elafticity  is  4^th 
greater  than  that  of  common  air.  Thus  all  rillc  of 
burilingthe  boiler  is  avoided,  and  the  prefiiire  outwards 
is  very  moderate  ;  fo  alfo  Is  the  heat.  For,  by  infpec- 
tlng  the  table  of  vaporous  elafticity,  we  fee  that  the 
heat  correfponding  to  32  inches  of  elafticity  Is  only 
about  216^  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

1  hefe  are  all  the  eftential  parts  of  the  engine,  and 
are  here  drawn  in  the  moft  timple  form,  till  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  particular  offices  fhall  ffiow  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  peculiar  forms  which  are  given  to  them. 

Let  us  now  fee  how  the  machine  is  put  in  motion, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  work. 

The  water  in  the  boiler  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  How  the 
ilate  of  ftrong  ebullition,  and  the  fteam  iftulng  by 
fafety-valve,  let  us  confider  the  machine  in  a  ftate 
reft,  having  both  the  fteam-cock  and  injedion  cock  ftmt.anVtTj  na- 
The  refting  pofition  or  attitude  of  the  machine  muft  be^^*"®  ‘’f  th« 
fuch  as  appears  in  this  flcetch,  the  pump  rods  preponde-'®^®^^* 
rating,  and  the  great  pifton  being  drawn  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  Now  open  the  fteam  cock  by  turning 
the  handle  T  of  the  legulator.  The  fteam  from  the 
J5  B  2  boiler 
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boiler  will  immediately  ndh  ir,  and  Hyinr  all  over  the 
cylinder,  will  mix  with  the  air.  Much  of  it  will  be  eoii- 
dt  nfed  by  the  cold  furface  of  the  cylinder  and  piflon, 
and  the  water  produced  fiom  it  will  trickle  down  the 
Tides,  and  run  off  by  the  edu6lion*pipe.  This  conden- 
lation  and  vvaffe  of  ileam  w'ill  continue  till  the  whole  cy¬ 
linder  and  piilou  are  made  as  hot  as  boilinp^  water. 
When  this  happens,  the  ftcam  will  begin  to  open  the 
fnifting  valve /,  and  iffiie  throiigli  the  pipe;  flowly  at 
firll  and  very  cloudy,  being  mixed  with  much  air.  The 
blaft  at  f  will  grow  ftronger  by  degrees,  and  more  tranf- 
parent,  having  already  carried  off  the  greatell  part  of 
the  common  air  which  filled  the  cylinder.  We  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  water  was  boiling  brificly,  fo  that  the  (team 
was  iffiiing  by  the  fafety-valve  which  is  in  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  through  every  crevice.  The  opening  of  the 
ileam-cock  puts  an  end  to  this  at  once,  and  it  has  fomc- 
times  happened  that  the  cold  cylinder  abftradls  the 
fleam  from  the  boiler  with  fuch  aftoiillhing  rapidity, 
that  the  prelfurc  of  the  atmofphere  has  burff  up  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  We  may  here  mention  an  ac¬ 
cident  of  which  we  were  witneffes,  which  alfo  (hows 
the  immenfe  rapidity  of  the  coiidenfation.  The  boiler 
was  in  a  frail  Ihed  at  the  fide  of  the  engine-hoiife ;  a 
ihoot  of  fnow  from  the  top  of  the  houfe  fell  down  and 
broke  through  the  roof  of  the  filed,  and  was  fcattered 
»)ver  the  head  of  the  boiler,  which  was  of  an  oblong  or 
oval  fhape.  In  an  Inftant  the  Tides  of  it  were  fqiicczed 
together  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere. 

When  the  manager  of  the  engine  perceives  that  not 
only  the  blaft  at  the  fnifting  valve  is  ftrong  and  ftcady, 
but  that  the  boiler  is  now  fully  fupplied  with  fteam  of 
a  proper  ftrength,  appearing  by  the  renewal  of  the  dif- 
charge  at  the  fafety-valve,  he  (huts  the  fteam  cock,  and 
opens  the  injection  cock  S  by  turning  Its  handle  V. 
'The  preffure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  iiijedllon- 
pipe  ZS  Immediately  forces  fome  water  through  the 
Ipout  R.  This  coming  in  contadl  with  the  pure  va¬ 
pour  which  now  fills  the  cylinder,  condenfes  it,  and  thus 
makes  a  partial  void,  into  which  the  more  diftant  fteam 
immediately  expands,  and  by  expanding  collapfes  (as  has 
been  already  obferved).  What  remains  In  the  cylinder 
no  longer  balances  the  atmofpherical  preffure  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  in  the  injedlion-ciftern,  and  therefore 
the  water  fpouts  rapidly  through  the  hole  R  by’’  the 
joint  adlion  of  the  column  ZS  and  the  unbalanced  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  atmofphere ;  at  the  fame  time  the  fnifting 
valve  f  and  the  edudl Ion-valve  h  are  Ihiit  by  the  unba¬ 
lanced  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  velocity  of  the 
injedlion  water  mull  therefore  rapidly  increafe,  and  the 
jet  will  dafh  (if  Tingle)  againft  the  bottom  of  the  pifton, 
and  be  fcattered  through  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cy¬ 
linder.  In  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  therefore,  the  con- 
denfatlon  of  the  fteam  becomes  univerfal,  and  the  elafti- 
city  of  what  remains  is  almoft  nothing.  'I'he  whole 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  exerted  in  the  upper  furface 
of  the  pifton,  while  there  is  hardly  any  on  its  under 
fide.  Therefore,  if  the  load  on  the  outer  end  E  of  the 
working  beam  is  inferior  to  this  preffure,  it  mull  yield 
to  it.  The  pifton  P  mnft  cefeend,  and  the  pump  pifton 
muft  afeend,  bringing  along  with  it  the  water  of  the 
mine,  and  the  motion  muft  continue  till  the  great  pifton 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  ;  for  it  is  not  like 
the  motion  which  would  take  place  in  a  cylinder  of  air 
farefied  to  the  fame  degree.  In  this  kft  cafe,  the  im- 
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pelllrg  force  would  be  continually  diminirned,  becaufc 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  dlminilbed  by  the  defeent 
of  the  pifton,  and  tjie  air  in  It  is  coutinually  becoming 
more  denfe  and  tlaftic.  The  pifton  would  ftop  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  where  the  elaftlclty  of  the  included  air,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  load  at  E,  would  balance  the  atmofphe¬ 
rical  preffure  on  the  pifton.  But  when  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder  are  pure  vapour,  and  the  continued  ftreain 
of  injedltd  cold  water  keeps  down  its  temperature  to 
the  lame  pitch  as  at  the  beginning,  the  elafticity  of  the 
remaining  fteam  can  never  increafe  by  thedefeent  ol  the 
pifton,  nor  exceed  what  correfponds  to  this  temperature. 

The  impelling  or  accelerating  force  therefore  remains 
the  fame,  and  the  defeent  of  the  pifton  will  be  uniform¬ 
ly  accelerated,  if  there  is  not  an  increafe  of  refiftance 
arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
other  end  of  the  beam.  This  circumftance  will  come 
under  confideration  afterwards,  and  v/e  need  not  attend 
to  it  at  prefent.  It  is  enough  for  our  prefeiit  purpofe 
to  fee,  that  if  the^  cylinder  has  been  completely  purged 
of  common  air  before  the  fteain-cock  was  Ihut,  and  if 
none  has  entered  fiiice,  the  pifton  will  defeend  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  And  this  may  be  frequent- 
ly  obferved  in  a  good  fteam-engine  where  every  part 
air-tight.  It  fometimes  happens,  by  the  pit  pump 
drawing  air,  or  fomc  part  of  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ftrains  giving  way,  that  the  pLfton  comes 
down  with  fuch  violence  as  to  knock  out  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  with  the  blow.  ^ 

The  only  obfervation  which  remains  to  be  made  on 
the  motion  of  the  pifton  in  defcendiiig  is,  that  it  does  loe^  no; 
not  begin  at  the  inftant  the  injedioii  is  made.  The^eg^'^^" 
pifton  was  kept  at  the  top  by  the  preponderancy  of  * 

outer  end  of  the  working  beam,  and  it  muft  remain  the  lujtc. 
there  till  the  difference  between  the  elafticity  of  the  cion  is 
fteam  below  it  and  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
exceeds  this  preponderancy.  'I'here  muft  therefore  be 
a  fm-all  fpace  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the 
condenfation  and  The  beginning  of  the  motion.  This 
is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  the  third  or  the  fourth  part 
of  a  fecond ;  but  it  may  be  very  diftindly  obferved  by 
an  attentive  fpedator.  He  will  fee,  that  the  inftant  the 
inje6lion-cock  is  opened,  the  cylinder  will  fenlibly  rife 
upwards  a  little  by  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  its  bottom. 

Its  whole  weight  is  not  nearly  equal  to  this  preffure  ; 
and  inftead  of  its  being  neceffary  to  fupport  it  by  a  llrong 
floor,  we  muft  keep  it  down  by  ilroug  joifts  loaded  by 
heavy  walls.  It  Is  iifual  to  frame  thefe  joifts  Into  the 
pofts  which  cairy  the  axis  of  the  working. beam,  and 
are  therefoie  loaded  with  the  whole  ftrain  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  riling  of  the  cylinder  ftiows  the  inftan- 
taneous  commencement  of  the  condeniation  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  after  this  has  been  diftimftly  ohlerved  that  the 
pifton  Is  feen  to  ftart,  and  begin  to  defeend. 

When  the  manager  fees  the  pifton  as  low  as  he  thinks  The  cir- 
proper,  he  ftiuts  Ihe  injedion-cock,  and  opens  tliecumftanceJ 
fleam-cock.  The  fleam  has  been  accumulating  above^^^J 
the  v/ater  In  the  boiler  during  the  whole  time  ot  the  of 
pifton’s  defeent,  and  is  now  ruffling  violently  through  the  pillow* 
the  puppet  clack.  The  moment  therefore  that  the 
fteam-cock  is  opened,  it  ruffies  violently  into  the  cylin¬ 
der,  having  an  jdaftlclty  greater  than  that  of  the  air. 

It  therefore  immediately  blows  open  the  fnifting  valve, 
and  allows  (at  leaft)  the  water  which  had  come  In  by 
the  former  injedion,  and  what  arofe  fr©m  the  conden- 
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to  defcend  by  its  own  weight  through  the 
edu£lion-pipe  d  ^  g  h  Xo  open  the  valve  h,  and  to  run 
out  into  the  hotvv'clL  And  we  mult  eafily  fee  that  this 
water  is  boiling  hot ;  for  while  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  it  will  condenfe  Ileam  till  it  acquires  this 
temperature,  and  therefore  cannot  run  down  till  it  con- 
denfes  no  more,  'i’here  is  ftill  a  walte  of  Iteam  at  its 
firft  admilTjon,  in  order  to  heat  the  infidc  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  the  injected  water  to  the  boiling  temperature  ; 
but  the  fpacc  being  fmall,  and  the  whole  being  already 
very  warm,  this  is  very  foon  done  ;  and  when  things 
are  properly  conftruCted,  little  more  fteam  is  w^anted 
than  what  wnll  warm  the  cylinder  ;  for  the  eduCUon- 
pipe  receives  the  injeCtion  water  even  during  the  de- 
feent  of  the  plllon,  and  it  is  therefore  removed  pretty 
much  oat  of  the  way  of  the  fteam. 

This  hrft  puff  of  the  entering  fteam  is  of  great  fer- 
vlce ;  it  drives  out  of  the  cylinder  the  vapour  which 
it  finds  there.  This  is  feldom  pure  watery  vapour  :  all 
water  contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  a  ftate  of  chemical 
union.  The  union  is  but  feeble,  and  a  boiling  heat  is 
fufficient  for  difengaging  the  greateft  part  ot  it  by  in- 
creafing  its  elafticity.  It  may  alfo  be  difengaged  by 
ftmply  removing  the  external  preftiire  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  This  is  clearly  feen  when  we  expofe  a  glafs 
of  water  in  an  exhaufted  receiver.  Therefore  the  fmall 
fpace  below  the  plfton  contains  watery  vapour  mixed 
with  all  the  air  which  had  been  difengaged  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler  by  ebullition,  and  all  that  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  injeCfion  water  by  the  diminution  of  ex¬ 
ternal  prefiures.  All  this  is  blown  out  of  the  cylinder 
hy  the  firft  puff  of  fteam.  We  may  (ibferve  in  this 
place,  that  waters  differ  exceedingly  in  the  quantity  of 
air  w^hich  they  hold  in  a  ftate  of  folution.  All  fpring 
water  contains  much  of  it:  and  water  newly  brouglit 
up  from  deep  mines  contains  a  great  deal  more,  becaufe 
the  folution  was  aided  in  thefe  fituations  by  great  pref- 
fures.  Such  waters  fparkle  when  poured  into  a  glafs. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  conrequence  to  the  good  per¬ 
formance  of  a  fteam. engine  to  ufe  v/ater  containing 
little  air,  both  in  the  boiler  and  in  the  injeCtion- ciftern, 
1  he  water  of  running  brooks  is  preferable  to  all  others, 
and  the  freer  it  is  from  any  faline  impregnation  it  ge¬ 
nerally  contains  lefs  air.  Such  engines  as  are  fo  un¬ 
fortunately  fttuated  that  tliey  are  obliged  to  employ 
the  very  water  which  they  have  brought  up  from  great 
depths,  are  found  greatly  inferior  in  their  performance 
to  others.  The  air  colleCfed  below  the  pifton  great- 
ly  dirniniihes  the  accelerating  force,  and  tlie  cxpij- 
ficn  of  fuch  a  quantity  requires  a  long  continued  blaft 
of  the  beft  fteam  at  the  beginning  of  every  ftroke.  It 
is  advifable  to  keep  fiich  water  in  a  large  fhallow  pond 
for  a  long  while  before  uficg  it. 

Let  us  now  coufider  the  date  of  the  pifton.  It  ia 
evident  that  it  will  ftart  or  begin  to  rife  the  moment 
the  fteam-cock  is  opened ;  for  at  that  iuftant  the  ex¬ 
cels  of  atmofpherical  preffare,  by  which  it  w^as  kept 
down  in  opjxjlition  to  the  preponderancy  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  beam,  isdiminlfticd.  The  pifton  is  therefore 
dragged  upwards,  and  it  will  rife  even  although  the  fteam 
which  Is  admitted  be  not  fo  elaftic  as  common  air.  Sup- 
pole  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  fland  at  30  inches, 
and  that  the  preponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam 
is  -^th  of  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  the  pifton,  the  pifton 
will  not  rife  if  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  k  not  equal  to 
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30— ,  that  13,  to  25,7  inches  nearly  ;  but  if  it  is  *uft 
this  quantity,  the  pifton  will  rife  as  fail  as  this  ft4m 
can  be  fupplied  through  the  lleam-pipe,  and  the  velo¬ 
city  of  its  afcciit  depends  entirely  on  the  velocity  of 
this  fupply.  1  liis  obfervation  is  of  great  importance  ; 
and  it  does  not  feein  to  have  occurred  to  the  mathema¬ 
ticians,  who  have  paid  moft  attention  to  the  mechanifm 
of  the  motion  of  ll>is  engine.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  clearly  fee  that  the  entry  of  the  fteam  depends  chiefty 
on  the  counter  weight  at  E  :  for  fuppofe  there  was 
none,  fteam  no  ilronger  than  air  would  not  enter  the 
cylinder  at  all ;  and  if  the  Ream  be  ftronger,  it  will  en¬ 
ter  only  by  the  excefs  of  its  ftreiigth.  Writers  on  the 
fteam-engine  (and  even  fome  of  gieat  reputation)  fami¬ 
liarly  fpeak  of  the  fteam  giving  the  pifton  a  piifii :  But 
this  is  fcarcely  poftible.  During  the  rife  of  the  pifton 
the  fni  ting  valve  is  never  obferved  to  blow;  and  we 
have  not  heard  any  well  attefted  accounts  of  the  pifton- 
chains  ever  being  ftackened  by  the  upward  prefTure  of 
the  fteam,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ftroke.  Du¬ 
ring  the  riling  of  the  pifton  the  fteam  Is  (according  to 
the  common  conception  and  manner  of  fpeaking) 
fucked  hi,  in  the  fame  way  that  air  is  fucked  into  a  com¬ 
mon  fyringe  or  pump  when  we  draw  up  the  pifton 
for  in  the  fteam-engine  the  pifton  is  really  drawn  up  by* 
the  counter  weight.  But  it  Is  ftlil  more  fucked  in,  and 
requires  a  more  copious  fupply,  for  another  reafon.  As 
the  pifton  defeended  only  in  confequciice  of  the  infide  of 
the  cylinder’s  being  fujfticlently  cooled  to  condenfe  the 
fteam,  this  cooled  furface  muft  again  be  prefented  to 
the  fteaiH  during  the  rife  of  the  pifton,  and  muft  con¬ 
denfe  fteam  a  fecond  time.  The  pifton  cannot  rife  an¬ 
other  inch  till  the  part  of  the  cylinder  which  the  pifton 
has  already  quitted  has  been  warmed  up  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  fteam  muft  be  expended  in  this  warming, 

1  he  inner  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  not  only  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  w’hile  the  pifton  rifes,  but  is  alio 
perfeaiy  dry  ;  for  tlic  film  of  water  left  on  it  by  the  af- 
cending  pifton  muft  be  completely  evaporated,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  condenfing  fteam.  I'hat  the  quantity 
thus  w^aftecl  is  conliderable,  appears  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr  Belghton.  lie  found  that  five  pints  of  vvater  were 
boiled  off  ill  a  minute,  and  produced  16  ftrokes  of  an  en¬ 
gine  wdiofe  cylinder  contained  113  gallons  of  2 82  inches 
each  ;  and  he  thence  concluded  that  fteam  was  2886 
times  rarer  them  vvater.  But  In  no  experiment  made 
with  fcrupuloiis  care  on  the  expanfion  of  boiling  water 

does  it  appear  that  the  denfity  of  fteam  exceeds  — th 

10,0-0 

of  the  denfity  of  water.  Defaguliers  fays  that  it  is  above 
i:^,ooo  times  rarer  than  water.  We  have  frequently 
attempted  to  meafure  the  weight  of  fteam  which  filled  a 
very  light  veffel,  which  held  12,600  grains  of  vvater, 
and  found  it  always  lefs  than  one  grain  ;  fo  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  much  more  than  io,occ  times  rarer 
than  vvater.  Tliis  being  the  cafe,  we  may  fafely  fup- 
pofe  that  the  number  of  gallons  of  fteam,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  16  times  1 13,  were  nearly  five  times  as  much  ;  and 
that  only  -Jth  Mere  employed  in  allowing  the  pifton  to 
rife,  and  the  remaining  -|^ths  were  employed  to  warm  the 
cylinder. 

The  moving  force  during  the  afeent  of  the  pifton  Its  afient 
muft  be  confidertd  as  rcfulting  chiefty,  if  not  lolely/^^^^^>' 
from  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  pit  pifton-rods. 

The  office  of  this  is  to  return  the  fteam-pifton  to  thethe  pit  pU 
4  top  (ton-rod* > 
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ifjp  i)/  the  cylinder,  where  it  may  h?  prefTed  down 


by  the  air,  and  make  another  w^orklufr  flroke  by  rai 


i'lniT  the  pump  rods.  But  the  counter-w’cight  at  E  has 
anotlier  fervice  to  pirForm  in  this  nfe  oF  the  engine  ; 
namely,  to  return  the  pump  piilons  into  their  places  at 
the  bottom  of  their  refpe^live  working  barrels,  in  order 
xtiiat  they  alfo  may  make  a  working  ftroke.  This  re¬ 
quires  force  independent  of  the  friflion  and  inertia  of  the 
moving  parts  ;  for  each  pifton  mud  be  puthed  down 
^  through  the  water  in  the  barrel,  which  muH  rife  through 
the  pifton  with  a  velocity  w’hofe  proportion  to  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  pifton  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bulk  of 
the  pifton  to  the  bulk  of  the  perforation  tlirough  which 
the  w^attr  rifes  through  the  pifton.  It  is  enough  at 
prefent  to  nientioTi  this  In  general  terms  :  we  fliall  con- 
hder  it  more  particularly  afterwards,  when  we  come  to 
calculate  the  performance  of  the  engine,  and  to  deduce 
from  our  acquired  knowledge  maxims  of  conrtru6Iion 
iind  improvement. 

The  afcent  From  this  general  confideration  of  the  afeent  of  the 
of  the  I'i*  pifton,  we  may  fee  that  the  motion  differs  greatly  from 


fton  cJifTers  defeent.  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  accelerate, 


j:rrcatly 
from  the 
(deftent. 


even  if  the  fteam  in  rhe  cylinder  %vere  in  a  moment  anni- 
lated.  For  the  refiftance  to  the  delccnt  of  the  pifton 
is  the  fame  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water, 
which  would  caufe  it  to  low  through  the  box  of  the 
pump  pifton  wuth  the  velocity  with 'which  it  really  rifes 
through  it,  and  muft  therefore  increafe  as  the  fquare  of 
that  velocity  Increafes  ;  that  is,  as  the  fquare  of  the  ve- 
iocity  of  the  pifton  increafes.  Independent  of  fridlion, 
■therefore,  the  velocity  of  defeent  through  the  water 
muft  foon  become  a  maximum,  and  the  motion  become 
uniform.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  that  in  fuch  a  pump 
as  Is  generally  ufed  this  will  happen  in  lefs  than  the 
lOth  part  of  a  fecond.  The  fridlon  of  the  pump  will 
dlminifh  this  velocity  a  little,  and  retard  the  time  of  its 
-attaining  uniformity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fup- 
ply  of  fteam  which  is  neceftary  for  this  motion,  being 
lufceptible  of  no  acceleration  from  its  previous  motion, 
and  depending  entirely  on  the  briflenefs  of  the  ebulli-^ 
tion,  an  almoft  inftantaneoua  ftop  is  put  to  acceleration. 

Accordingly,  any  perfon  who  obferves  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  working  of  a  fteam-engine,  wull  fee  that  the 
rife  of  the  pifton  and  defeent  of  the  pump-rods  is  ex¬ 
tremely  uniform,  w^hereas  the  working  ftroke  Is  very 
fenfibly  accelerated.  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the 
fubjedi,  and  left  it  Ihould  afterwards  escape  our  recol- 
ledlion,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  counter  weight  is  dif- 
ferent  during  the  tw’'o  motions  of  the  pump-rods, 
durir  the  While  the  machine  is  making  a  working  ftroke,  it  is 
two  mo"  lifting  not  only  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  but 
tion- of  the  the  abfolnte  weight  of  the  piftons  and  pifton-rod^  alfo  ; 
pump-rods,  pump-rods  are  defeending,  there  is  a  di¬ 

minution  of  the  counterweight  by  the  whole  weight 
loft  by  the  immcrliou  of  the  rod  in  water.^  The  wood¬ 
en  rods  which  are  generally  ufed,  foaked  in  water,  and 
joined  by  Iron  ftraps,  are  heavier,  and  but  a  little  hea¬ 
vier  than  water,  and  they  are  generally  about  one-third 
of  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the  pumps. 

Thefe  two  motions  complete  the  period  of  the  ope* 
ration  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  repeated  by  (hutting  the 
fteam  cock  and  opening  the  injedllon-cock  whenever  the 
pifton  has  attained  the  proper  height.  We  have  been 
very  minute  in  our  attention  to  the  different  circum- 
ftanccSi  that  tlie  reader  may  have  a  diftinft  notion  of 
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the  ftate  of  the  moving  forces  in  every  period  of  the 
operationi  It  is  by  no  means  fufticitnt  that  we  know 
in  general  that  the  inje^Ion  of  c(3ld  water  makes  a  void 
which  allov/3  the  air  to  pirefs  down  the  pifton,  and  that 
the  readmiffion  of  the  fteam  allows  the  pifton  to  rife 
again.  This  lumping  and  (lovcnly  w^ay  of  viewing  It 
has  long  prevented  even  the  philofoplver  fiom  feeing  the 
defers  of  the  conftriiftion,  and  the  methods  of  remo¬ 
ving  them. 

We  now  Ice  the  great  difference  between  Savary’s  DIffcrcnca 
and  Newcomen’s  engine  in  refpe<ff  of  principle. 
ry’s  was  really  an  engine  which  raifed  water  by  the 
force  of  fteam  ;  but  Newcomen’s  raifes  water  entirely  comen'i  * 
by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofpherc,  and  fteam  Is  em-  mutlnaei, 
ployed  merely  as  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  void,  into  which  the  atmofpherical  preffure 
may  impel  the  Jif^  mover  of  his  machine.  The  elaft  lclty 
of  the  fteam  is  not  the  firft  mover.  ^ 

We  fee  alfo  the  great  fuperiority  of  this  new  ma-Supfrio  ity 
chine.  We  have  no  need  of  fteam  of  great  and  dange-®^ 
rous  elafticity ;  and  we  operate  by  means  of  very  mode- 
rate  heats,  and  confequently  with  much  fmaller  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuel;  and  there  is  no  bounds  to  the  power 
of  this  machine.  How  deep  foever  a  mine  may  be,  a 
cylinder  may  be  employed  of  fuch  dimenfions  that  the 
preffure  of  the  air  on  its  pifton  may  exceed  in  any  de¬ 
gree  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed. 

And  laftly,  this  form  of  the  machine  renders  it  appli¬ 
cable  to  almoft  every  mechanical  purpofe  ;  becauie  a 
flcllful  mechanic  can  readily  find  a  method  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  working  beam 
into  a  motion  of  any  kind  which  may  fuit  his  purpofe. 
Savary’s  engine  could  hardly  admit  of  fuch  an  imme¬ 
diate  application,  and  feems  almoft  reftrided  to  railing 
water.  ^  ^ 

Inventions  improve  by  degrees.  This  engine  wasoracjdiljr 
firft  offered  to  the  public  in  1705.^  But  many  difficul- improved 
ties  occurred  in  the  execution,  which  were  removed  one 
by  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  1712  that  the  engine  feem- 
ed  to  give  confidence  In  its  efficacy.  The  moft  exadl 
^  and  unremitting  attention  of  the  manager  was  required 
to  the  preclfe  moment  of  opening  and  (hutting  the 
cocks;  and  negledl  might  frequently  be  ruinous,  by 
beating  out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  or  allowing  the 
pifton  to  be  wholly  drawn  out  of  It.  Stops  were  con¬ 
trived  to  prevent  both  of  thefe  accidents  ;  then  ftringa 
were  ufed  to  conned  the  handles  of  the  cocks  with  the 
beam,  fo  that  they  (liould  be  turned  whenever  it  was  In  15 
certain  pofitlons.  Thefe  w^ere  gradually  changed  andAn^^i' 
improved  into  detents  and  catches  of  different  (hapes 
at  laft,  in  1717,  Mr  Belgliton,  a  very  Ingenious  and 
well  informed  artift,  fimplified  the  whole  of  thefe  fub- 
ordinate  movements,  and  brought  the  machine  Into 
the  form  in  which  it  has  continued,  without  the  fmall- 
eft  material  change,  to  the  prelent  day.  We  (ball  now 
deferibe  one  of  thefe  improved  engines,  copying  almoft 
exadly  the  drawings  and  defeription  given  by  Boffut 
in  his  Hydrodynamique  ;  thefe  being  by  far  the  moft 
accurate  and  perfpicuous  of  any  that  have  been  pub- 

Hfhed.  ^  ^  t  *1  plate 

Fig.  8.  n**  i.  is  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  boiler 

Under,  and  all  the  parts  neceffary  for  turning  the  cocks. 

Fig.  8.  2.  is  a  vertical  fedion  of  the  fame  ;  and  the 

fame  pieces  of  both  are  marked  with  the  fame ‘letters  of 
reference. 

The 


M 
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The  rod  X  of  the 
arch  of  the  \vG^kin;T  beam,  as  was  reprcfented  in  the 
preceding  flcetch  {hg.  7).  An  uprioht  bar  of  timber 
FG  is  alfo  feen  hanging  by  a  chain.  This  is  fufpend- 
ed  from  a  concentric  arch  of  the  beam,  as  may  be  teen 
alfo  in  the  flvetch  at  '^['his  bar  is  called  the 

beamj  and  it  muft  rife  and  fall  with  the  pillon,  but 
with  a  (lower  motion.  Ihe  ule  of  this  plug-beam  is 
to  give  motion  to  the  different  pieces  which  turn  the 
cocks. 

The  fleam-pipe  K  is  of  one  piece  with  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  rifes  within*  it  an  inch  or  two,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  cold  injedtion  water  from  falling  in¬ 
to  the  boiler.  The  lower  extremity  Z  of  the  fleam- 
pipe  penetrates  the  head  of  the  boiitr,  prujeding  a 
little  way.  A  flat  plate  of  brafs,  in  fhape  rcfembling  a 
racket  or  battledore,  called  the  applies  It  felt 

exadly  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Ileam-pipe, 
and  completely  excludes  the  Hearn  from  the  cylinder. 
Being  moveable  round  ap  upright  axis,  which  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  dotted  lines  at  the  fide  of  the  fleam-pipe 
in  the  profile,  it  may  be  turned  afide  by  the  handle  /, 
n  '  I.  The  profile  fhovvs  in  the  fedtion  of  this  plate  a 
protuberance  in  the  middle  This  refls  on  a  flrong 
flat  fpring,  which  is^fixed  below  it  athwart  the  mouth 
of  the  fleam-pipe.  This  fpring  prefTes  it  ftrongly  to¬ 
wards  the  fleam-pipe,  cauling  it  to  apply  very  clofe  ^ 
and  this  knob  Hides  along  the  fpring,  w’^hile  the  regula¬ 
tor  turns  to  the  right  or  left. 

We  have  faid  that  the  injeaion  water  is  furnifhed 
from  a  ciflern  placed  above  the  cylinder.  When  this 
ciflern  cannot  be  fupplied  by  pipes  from  fome  more 
elevated  fource,  its  water  is  railed  by  the  machine  ic- 
felf.  A  fmall  lifting  pump  i k  (fig.  7.),  called  the  jach^ 
head  or  jacquette^  is  worked  by  a  rod  y  /,  fufpended  from 
a  concentric  arch  f  y  near  the  outer  end  of  the  work¬ 
ing  beam.  This  forces  a  fmall  portion  of  the  pit  water 
along  the  riling  pipe  i  LM  into  the  injedlion  ciilern. 

In  figure  8.  n^^  i.  and  2.  the  letters  3'  repre- 
fent  the  pipe  which  brings  down  the  water  from  the 
injedlion  ciflern.  This  pipe  has  a  cock  at  R  to  open 
or  fhut  the  pafl'age  of  this  water.  It  fpouts  through 
the  jet  3',  and  dafhing  againft  the  bottorn  of  the  pillon. 
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DiHon  P  IS  furpended  from  the  holes,  and  a  pin  Is  put  through  them  which  unites  them  Sf.eam^ 

by  a  joint.^  The  motion  of  the  handle  may  be  increa-,  Engine.  ^ 
fed  or  diminifhed  by  choofing  for  the  joint  a  hole  near 
to  the  axis  or  remote  from  it ;  and  the  exad  pofition  at 
which  the  regulator  is  to  flop  on  both  fidcs  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  pins  fliick  in  the  horizontal  bar  on  which  the 
end  of  the  handle  appears  to  reft. 

This  alternate  motion  o!^  the  regulator  to  the  rlrht 
and  left  is  produced  as  follows  :  There  is  fixed  to  die 
axis  BC  a  piece  of  iron  0  h  /,  called  the  Y,  on  account 
of  its  refemblance  to  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  invert-  » 
ed.  The  ftalk  0  carries  a  heavy  lump  p  of  lead  or  iron; 
and  a  long  leather  ftrap  q p  r  is  failened  to  p  by  the 
middle,  and  the  two  ends  are  faftened  to  the  beam  above 
it,  In  fuch  a  manner  that  the  lump  may  be  alternately 
catched  and  held  up  to’  the  right  and  left  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  By  adjufting  the  length  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  ftrap,  the  Y  may  be  flopped  in  any  defired 
pofition.  The  two  claws  h  and  /  fpread  out  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  line  of  the  ftalk,  and  they  are  of 
f*ch  length  as  to  reach  the  horizontal  bolt  which, 
crofles  the  ftirrup  below,  but  not  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  fork  h  f  g.  Now  fuppofe  the  ftirrup  hanging  t 

perpendicularly,  and  the  ftalk  of  the  Y  alfo  held  per¬ 
pendicular  ;  carry  it  a  little  outward  from  the  cylinder,, 
and  then  let  it  go.  It  will  tumble  farther  out  by  its 
weight,  without  affeding  the  ftirrup  till  the  claw  / 
ftrlkes  on  the  horizontal  bolt  and  then  it  pufties  the 
ftirrup  and  the  fork  towards  the  cylinder,  and  opens 
the  regulator.  It  fets  it  in  motion  wuth  a  fmart  jerk,  < 
which  is  an  effedual  way  of  overcoming  the  cohefion 
and  fridion  of  the  regulator  with  the  mouth  of  file 
fteam-pipe.  This  pufh  is  adjiiftcd  to  a  proper  length 
by  the  ftrap  qp^  which  flops  the  Y  when  ft  has  gone 
far  enough.  If  we  now  take  hold  of  the  ftalk  of  the 
Y,  and  move  it  up  to  the  perpendicular,  the  width  be¬ 
tween  its  claws  is  fuch  as  to  permit  this  motion,  and 
fomething  more,  without  affeding  the  ftirrup.  But 
when  pufhed  ftill  nearer  to  the  cylinder,  it  tumbles  to¬ 
wards  it  by  its  own  weight,  and  then  the  claw  k  ftrikes 
the  bolt  Cy  and  drives  the  ftirrup  and  fork  in  the  ©ppo- 
fite  diredion,  till  the  lump  p  is  catched  by  the  ftrap  rp,  , 
now  ftretched  to  its  full  length,  while  q p  hangs  flack. 

^  Thus  by  the  motion  of  the  Y  the  regulator  is  opened 

fo  as  to  produce  a  ra-  and  fluit.  Let  us  now  fee  how  the  motion  of  the  Y 
is  produced  by  the  machine  itfelf.  To  the  horizontal 
axis  BC  aie  attached  two  fpanners  or  handles  m  and  n. 

The  fpanner  m  paffes  through  a  long  flit  in  the  plug- 
beam,  and  is  at  liberty  to  move  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  by  Its  motion  round  the  axis  BC.  A  pin  ^ 
which  goes  through  the  plug-beam  catches  hold  of  m 
when  the  beam  rifes  along  with  the  pifton;  and  the  pin 
is  fo  placed,  that  when  the  beam  is  within  an  inch  or  two 
oi  its  higheft  rife,  the  pin  has  lifted  m  and  thrown  the 
ftalk  of  the  Y  paft  the  perpendicular.  It  therefore 
'bumbles  over  with  great  force,  and  gives  a  fmart  blow 
to  the  fork,  and  immediately  fhuts  the  regulator.  By 
this  motion  the  fpanner  m  is  removed  out  of  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  plug-beam.  But  the  fpanner  «,  mo- 
ving  along  with  It  in  the  fame  diredion,  now  comes  in¬ 
to  the  way  of  the  pins  of  the  plug-beam,  'rherefore, 
when  the  pifton  defeends  again  by  the  condenfatlon  of 
the  fleam  in  the  cylinder,  a  pin  marked  ^  in  the  fide 
of  the  plug-beam  catches  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  fpan* 
ner  and  by  prefting  it  down  raifes  the  lump  on  the . 

ftalk. 


it  is  dlfperfed  into  drops,  and  fcattered  through  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder, 
pid  condenfatlon  of  the  fleam. 

An  upright  poll  A  may  be  obferved  in  the  pcrfpec- 
tjve  view  of  the  cylinder,  &c.  This  fupport^  one  end 
B  of  a  horizontal  iron  axis  BC.  The  end  C  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  limilar  poft,  of  which  the  place  only  is 
marked  by  the  dotted  lines  A,  that  the  pieces  connec¬ 
ted  with  this  axis  may  not  be  hid  by  it.  A  kind  of 
fihrvL^abcd  hangs  from  this  axis,  fupported  by  the 
hooks  a  and  r/.  This  ftirrup  is  crofted  near  the  bottom 
by  a  round  bolt  or  bar  Cy  which  paffes  through  the  eyes 
or  rings  that  are  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  rork  /^y^, 
whofe  long  tail  h  is  double,  receiving  between  its 
branches  the  handle  t  of  the  regulator.  It  is  plain  from 
this  conftrudion,  that  when  the  ftirrup  is  made  10  vi¬ 
brate  round  the  horizontal  axis  BC,  on  which  it  hangs 
freely  by  its  hooks,  the  bolt  e  muft  pull  or  pufh  the 
long  fork  h/g  backwarks  and  forwards  horizontally, 
and  by  fo  doing  wiU  move  the  regulator  round  its  axis 
by  means  of  the  handle  /I  Both  the  tail  of  the  fork 
and.  the  handle  of  the  regulator  are.  pierced  with  feverai 
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f^alk  of  the  Y  till  it  gaffes  the  perpendicular,  and  it 
^  Engine.  ^  down,  outwards  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 

y  ^  drives  the  folk  in  the  direction />  ?,  and 

opens  the  fteam  valve-  This  opening  and  fhutting  of 
the  fteam  valve  is  executed  in  the  precife  moment  that 
is  proper,  by  placing  the  pins  ^  and  at  a  proper 
height  in  the  plug-beam.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  pierced 
through  with  a  great  number  of  holes,  that  the  places 
of  thefe  pins  may  be  varied  at  pleafiire.  This,  and  a 
proper  cuiwature  of  the  fpariners  m  and  make  the  ad- 
juftment  as  nice  as  \vc  pleafe. 

The  injedlion-cock  R  is  managed  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner.'  On  its  key  may  be  obferved  a  forked  arm  s  r, 
like  a  crab's  claw  ;  at  a  little  diilance  above  it  is  the 
gudgeon  or  axis  of  a  piece  y  u  z',  called  the  hammer 
or  the  F,  from  its  refemblance  to  that  letter.  It  has 
a  lump  of  metal  y  at  one  end,  and  a  fpear  u  s  projefts 
from  its  middle,  and  paffes  between  the  claws  s  and  t 
of  the  arm  of  the  inje6lion-cock.  The  hammer  y  is 
held  up  by  a  notch  in  the  underfide  of  a  wooden  lever 
OF,  moveable  round  the  centre  D,  and  fupporced  at 
a  proper  height  by  a  firing  r  E  made  fall  to  the  joifl 
above  it. 

Suppofe  the  inje(!l ion -cock  fiiut,  and  the  hammer  in 
the  polition  reprefented  in  the  figure.  A  pin  n  of 


jackhead-pump,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  From 
this  fource  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  receive  their  re- 
fpedllve  fupplies.  In  the  firll  place,  a  fmall  branch 
13,  1 3,  is  taken  off  from  the  injeilion-pipe  immediately 
below  the  ciflern,  and  condir6lcd  to  the  top  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  where  it  is  furniflied  with  a  cock.  The  fpout  is 
fo  adjufled,  that  no  more  runs  from  it  than  what  will 
keep  a  conflant  fupply  of  a  foot  of  water  above  the  pi- 
flon  to  keep  it  tight.  Every  time  the  piflon  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  brings  this  water  along  with 
it,  and  the  furplus  of  its  evaporation  and  leakage  runs 
off  by  a  wafte  pipe  14,  14.  This  water  necefTarlly  be¬ 
comes  almofl  boiling  hot,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
employ  its  overplus  for  fupplying  the  wafle  of  the  boil¬ 
er.  This  was  accordingly  pr?.61ifed  for  fome  time. 
But  Mr  Beighton  improved  this  economical  thought, 
by  fupplying  the  boiler  from  the  edu6lion-pipe  2,  2, 
the  water  of  which  mufl  be  dill  hotter  than  that  above 
the  pillon.  'This  contrivance  required  attention  to  ma¬ 
ny  circumflances,  which  the  reader  will  underftand  by 
confidering  the  perfpedllve  and  profile.  The  edudllon 
pipe  comes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  i  with 
a  perpendicular  part,  which  bends  fidewlfe  below,  and 
Is  fhut  at  the  extremity  i.  A  deep  cup  5  communl- 
cates,  with  It,  holding  a  metal  valve  nicely  fitted  to 


the  plug- frame  rifes  along  with  the  piflon,  and  catch-  it  by  grinding,  like  the  key  of  a  cock.  To  fecure  its 

ing’uoldofthe  detent  DE,  raifes  it,  and  difengages  ’  '  ’ -  ■  ----i-  -  - r........ 

the  hammer  y  from  its  notch.  This  immediately  falls 
(down,  and  flrikcs  a  board  L  put  in  the  way  to  flop  it. 

The  fpear  u  s  takes  hold  of  the  claw  t,  and  forces  it 
afide  towards  x,  and  opens  the  injedlion-cock.  The 
piflon  immediately  defeends,  and  along  with  it  the 
plug- frame.  During  Its  defeent  the  pin  (i  meets  with 
the  tail  u  z'  of  the  hammer,  w’hich  is  now  railed  confi- 
derably  above  the  level,  and  brings  it  down  along  with 
it,  railing  the  lump  y,  and  gradually  fliuttlng  the  injec¬ 
tion-cock,  becaufe  the  fpear  takes  hold  of  the  claw  s  of 
its  arm.  When  the  beam  has  come  to  its  lowefl  lituation, 
the  hammer  is  again  engaged  in  the  notch  of  the  de¬ 
tent  DE,  and  fupported  by  it  till  the  piflon  again 
reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

In  this  manner  the  motions  of  the  injedlion  cock  are 
alfo  adjufled  to  the  precife  moment  that  is  proper  for 
them.  The  different  pins  are  fo  placed  in  the  plug- 
frame,  that  the  fleam-cock  may  be  completely  fhut  be¬ 
fore  the  Injedlion-cock  is  opened.  The  inherent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  will  give  a  fmall  addition  to  the 
afeent  of  the  pifloii  without  expending  fleam  all  the 
while  ;  and  by  leaving  the  fteam  rather  lefs  elaflic  than 
before,  the  fubfequent  defeent  of  the  piflon  Is  promoted. 

There  is  a  confiderable  propriety  in  the  gradual  fluit- 
ting  of  the  injedlion-cock.  For  rafter  the  firfl  dafh  of 
the  cold  water  agalnft  the  bottom  of  the  piflon,  the 
condenfatlon  is  nearly  complete,  and  very  little  more 
water  is  needed  ;  but  a  continual  acceffion  of  fome  Is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  completing  the  condenfatlon,  as 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  dlminilhes,  and  the  water 
warms  which  is  already  Injedcd. 

In  this  manner  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
repeated  as  long  as  there  is  a  fupply  of  fteam  from  the 
boiler,  and  of  water  from  the  injedion  ciflern,  and  a 
difeharge  procured  for  what  has  been  injedled.  We 
proceed  toconhder  how  thefe  conditions  alfo  are  provi¬ 
ded  by  the  machine  itfelf. 

The  injedlion  ciflern  is  fupplied  with  water  by  the 


being  alw’ays  air-tight,  a  (lender  ftream  of  water  trickles 
into  it  from  a  branch  6  of  the  wafte  pipe  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  The  eduftion-pipe  bi-anches  off  at  2, 
and  goes  down  to  the  hot  well,  where  it  turns  up,  and 
is  covered  with  a  valve.  In  the  perfpedlive  view  may  be 
obferved  an  upright  pipe  4,  4,  which  goes  through  the 
head  of  the  boiler,  and  reaches  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  its  bottom.  This  pipe  is  called  the  feeder^  and  rifes 
about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  boiler.  It  Is  open 
at  both  ends,  and  has  a  branch  3,  3,  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cup  5,  immediately  above  the 
metal  valve,  and  alfo  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  entry  2  of  the  edudtion-pipe.  This  communicating 
branch  has  a  cock  by  which  Its  pafla^jfe  may  be  dimi- 
nlfhed  at  pleafure.  Now  fuppofe  the  fleam  in  the  boil¬ 
er  to  be  very  flrong  ;  It  will  caule  the  boiling  water 
to  rife  in  the  feeding  pipe  above  3,  and  coming  along 
this  branch,  to  rife  alfo  in  the  cup  5,  and  run  over. 
But  the  height  of  this  cup  above  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
tet  in  the  boiler  is  fuch,  that  the  fleam  is  never  flrong 
enough  to  produce  this  effecl.  Therefore,  on  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  any  w^ter  that  may  be  in  the  cup  5  wall  run  off 
by  the  branch  3,3,  and  go  down  into  the  boileV  by  the 
feeding  pipe. 

Thefe  things  being  underflood,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
quantity  of  Injefted  water  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  It  will  run  into  the  eduAion  pipe,  fill  the 
Crooked  branch  x,  i,  and  open  the  valve  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  (its  weight  being  fupported  by  a  wire  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  (lender  fprlng),  and  it  will  fill  the  cup  to  the 
level  of  the  entry  2  of  the  edu6lion-pipe,  and  will  then 
flow  along  3,  3,  and  fupply  the  boiler  by  the  feeder  4,  4. 
What  more  water  runs  at  i  will  now  go  along  the 
edu<TIon-pipe  2,  2,  to  the  hot  well.  By  properly  adjuft- 
ing  the  cock  on  the  branch  3,3,  the  boiler  may  be  fup- 
ph’ed  as  faff  as  the  wafte  in  fleam  requires.  This  is  a 
moft  ingenious  contrivance,  and  does  great  honour  to 
Mr  Beighton.  It  is  not,  however,  of  much  impor¬ 
tance,  The  fmall  quantity  which  the  boiler  requires 
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may  be  immediately  taken  even  from  a  cold  ciflern, 
without  fenfibly  dimfnifhing  the  produdl;ion  of  fteam: 
for  the  quantity  of  heat  neeeflary  for  raifxng  the  fcn- 
fible.heat  of  cold  water  to  the  boiling  temperature  is 
quite  infignificant,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  muft  then  be  combined  with  it  in  order  to 
convert  the  w^ater  into  fteam.  No  difference  can  be  ob- 
feryed  in  the  performance  of  fuch  engines  and  of  thofe 
which  have  their  boilers  fupplied  from  a  brook.  It  has, 
however,  the  advantage  of  being  purged  of  air ;  and 
when  an  engine  muft  derive  all  its  fupphes  from  pit 
water,  the  w'ater  from  the  edu6lion-pipe  is  vaftly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  many  writers  (among 
them  the^  Abbe  Boffut),  in  their  deferiptions  of  the 
fteam-engine,  have  drawn  the  branch  of  communication 
3,  3,  from  the  feeding  pipe  to  a  part  of  the  crooked  pipe 
1,1,  lying  below  the  valve  in  the  cup  5,  But  this  is 
quite  erroneous  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  when  the  injedion 
IS  made  into  the  cylinder,  and  a  vacuum  produced,  the 
water  from  the  boiler  w^ould  immediately  rufh  up  through 
the  pipes  4,  and  fpout  up  into  the  cylinder  ;  fo  would 
the  external  air  coming  in  at  the  top  of  the  feeder. 
This  contrivance  has  alfo  enabled  us  to  form  fome 
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nrni  fomc  of  ^be  internal  ftate  of  the  engine  during  the 

udgment  p^i'formance.  Mr  Beighton  paid  a  minute  attention  to 
f  the  in-  the  fttuation  of  the  water  in  the  feeders  and  eduftion- 


per. 
nmance. 


fThe  engine,  which  feeins  to  have  been  one  of 

ine-  during  which  has  yet  been  erefted.  It  was  lifting  a  co- 

[le  per-  lumn  of  water  vyhofe  weight  was  4ths  of  the  prefl'ure  of 
the  air  on  its  pifton,  and  made  16  ftrokes,  of  6  feet 
each,  in  a  minute.  This  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
a  very  great  performance  of  an  engine  of  this  form.  He 
concluded  that  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  was  never  more  than  one-tenth  greater  or  lefs  than 
the  elafticity  of  the  air.  The  water  in  the  feeder  never 
rofe  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  furface  of 
the  boiling  water,  even  though  it  was  now  lighter  by 
TT^h  than  cold  water.  The  edudlion-pipe  was  only  4-i- 
feet  long  (vertically),  and  yet  it  always  difeharged  the 
injedion  water  completely,  and  allowed  fome  to  pafs 
into  the  feeder.  This  could  not  be  if  the  fteam  was 
much  more  than  r^th  weaker  than  air.  By  grafping  this 
pipe  in  his  baud  during  the  rife  of  the  pifton,  he  could 
guefs  very  well  whereabouts  the  furface  of  the  hot  wa¬ 
ter  in  it  refted  during  the  motion,  and  he  never  found 
it  fupportedfo  high  as  four  feet.  Therefore  the  fteam  in 
the  cylinder  had  at  leaft  -Jths  of  the  elafticity  of  the  air. 
Mr  Buat,  in  his  examination  of  an  engine  wdiich  is 
eiedled  at  Montrelaix,  in  France,  by  an  Englifh  engi¬ 
neer,  and  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  "pattern  in 
that  country,  finds  it  neeeflary  to  fuppofe  a  much  greater 
variation  in  the  ftrength  of  the  fteam,  and  fays  that  it 
niuft  have  been  f  th  ftronger  and  y  th  weaker  than  common 
air.  ^  But  this  engine  has  not  been  nearly  fo  perfedl. 
Its  lift  was  not  more  than  4  of  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  it  made  but  nine  ftrokes  in  a  minute.— 
At  W  is  a  valve  covering  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  pipe, 
and  furrounded  with  a  cup  containing  water  to  keep 
it  air-tight.  T.his  allows  the  air  to  efcape  which  had 
been  extricated  from  the  water  of  laft  injeftion.  It  is 
driven  out  by  the  firft  ftrong  puff  of  fteam  which  is 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  and  makes  a  noife  in  its 
exit.  This  valve  is  therefore  called  the  Inifting  valve. 
To  finifh  our  defeription,  we  obferve,  that  beftdes 
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the  fafety  valve  9  (called  the  pupp  et  clack),’  which 
IS  loaded  with  about  3  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch 

(though  the  engine  will  work  very  well  with  a  load  of - 

I  or  2  pounds),  there  is  another  discharger  10,10, 
having  a  clack  at  its  extremity  fupported  by  a  cord. 

Its  ule  is  to  difeharge  the  fteam  without  doors,  when  the 
machine  gives  over  working.  There  is  alfo  a  pipe  S  I 
near  tiie  bottom  of  the  boiler,  by  which  it  may  be  emp¬ 
tied  when  it  needs  repairs  or  ckanftng. 

'ITere  are  two  fmall  pipes  t  f,  i  i,and  1  2, 12,  with  cocks 
called  GAGE- PIPES.  The  firft  defeends  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
fecond  goes  about  2  inches  below  that  furface.  If  both 
cocks  emit  fteam,  the  water  is  too  low,  and  requires  a 
recruit.  If  neither  give  fteam,  it  is  too  hiqh,  and  there 
18  not  fufficient  room  above  it  for  a  colledtiori  of  fteam. 

Laftly,  there  is  a  filling  pipe  by  which  the  boiler 
may  be  filled  when  the  machine  is  to  be  let  to  work. 

engine  has  continued  in  this  form  for  many  years.  ThNf^rm  of 
ihe  only  remarkable  change  introduced  has  been  the  ^he  enirine 
manner  of  placing  the  boiler.  It  is  no  longer  placed  hetn 
below  the  cylinder,  hut  at  one  fide,  and  the  fteam 
introduced  by  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  into  a^TarT^rhe 
flat  box  immediately  below  the  cylinder.  Ihe  ufe  of  niy  cha.nire 
this  box  is  merely  to  lodge  the  regulator,  and  give  room 
for  its  motions.  This  has  been  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement.  It  has  greatly  reduced  the  hei  ;ht  of  the 
building.  This  was  formerly  a  tower.  The  wall  which 
fupported  the  beam  could  hardly  be  built  with  fufficient 
ftrength  for  withftanding  the  violent  Shocks  which  were 
repeated  without  ceafing  j  and  the  buildings  feldom 
lafted  more  than  a  very  few  years.  But  the  boiler  is 
now  fet  up  in  an  adjoining  ffied,  and  the  gudgeons  of 
the  main  beam  reft  on  the  top  of  upright  pofts,  w'hich 
are  framed  into  the  joifts  which  fupport  the  cylinder. 

Thus  the  whole  moving  parts  of  the  machine  are  con¬ 
tained  in  one  compad  frame  of  carpentry,  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  connexion  with  the  flight  walls  of  the  build- 
kig,  which  is  merely  a  cafe  to  hold  the  machine,  and 
proteft  it  from  the  weather. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  is  to  be  expetled  from  Howw 
this  machine,  and  to  afeertain  the  moft  advantageous afeer tain 
proportion  between  the  moving  power  and  the  load*^*^*^-^ 
that  is  to  be  laid  on  the.  machine.  advaiuage- 


It  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  pulley,  and  is  indeed  propor- 


fometimes  fo  conftmaed,  the  arches  at  the  ends  of  the  fweep  the 
working  beam  being  completed  to  a  circle.  It  muft  be  moving 
unequally  loaded  that  it  may  move.  It  is  loaded,  du- 
ring  the  w^orking  ftroke,  by  the  preffure. of  the  atmo-'^'^ 
fphere  on  the  pifton  fide,  and  by  the  column  of  water 
to  be  raifed  and  the  pump-gear  on  the  pump  fide.  — 

During  the  returning  ftroke  it  is  loaded,  on  the  pifton 
fide,  by  a  fmall  part  </  the  a*tmofpheric  preffure,  and 
on  the  pump  fide  by  the  pump  gear  ading  as  a  coun¬ 
ter  weight.  Tlie  load  during  the  w'orking  ftroke  rnuft 
therefore  confift  of  the  column  of  water  "  to  be  raifed 
and  this  counter  weight.  The  performance  of  the  ma- 
chine  is  to  be  meafured  only  by  the  quantity  of  water 
raifed  in  a  given  time  to.a  given  height.  It  varies,  there ^ 
fore,  in  the  joint  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  in  the  pumps,  and  the  number  of  ftrokes 
made  by  the  machine  in  a  minute.  Each  ftroke  confift s 
of  two  parts,  which  we  have  called  the  working  and 
the  returning  ftroke.  It  does  not,  therefore,  depend 
Amply  on  the  velocity  of  the  working  ftroke  and  the 
5  C  quantity 
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quantity  of  \v?Xct  raifed  by  it. 

to  be  attended  to,  we  know  that  the  weight  ot  the  co- 
'  hmn  of  water  fhoiild  be  nearly  ^ths  of  the  prcffure  of 
the  atmofphere,  this  being  the  proportion  which  gives 
the  maximum  in  the  common  pulley.  But  the  time  of 
the  returning  Ifroke  is  a  neceflar)'  part  of  the  whole 
time  elapfed,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  return¬ 
ing  ftroke  equally  merits  attention,  'i  his  is  regulated 
by  the  counter  weight.  The  number  of  flrokes  per 
minute  does  not  give  an  immediate  proof  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  engine.  A  fmall  load  of  water  and  a  grest 
counter  weight  will  enfiire  this,  becaiife  theie  condi¬ 
tions  will  produce  a  bnflc  motion  in  both  diredfions 
The  proper  adjiihment  of  the  prefTureof  the  atmofphere 
on  the  pillon,  the  column  of  water  to  beiaifed,  and  the 
counter  weight,  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty  ; 
and  mathematicians  have  not  turned  much  of  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fubjedl,  although  it  is  certainly  the  mod: 
iiiterefting  quelllori  that  pradlcal  mechanics  affords 
them. 

Mr  Boffut  has  folved  it  very  Paortly  and  fimply, 
foluticn,  upon  this  fiippofition,  that  the  working  and  return- 
irig  ftroke  ftiould  be  made  in  equal  times.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  Is  generally  aimed  at  :n  the  eredlon  of  thefe  ma¬ 
chines,  and  they  are  not  reckoned  to  be  well  arranged  if 
It  be  otlierwlfe.  We  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
maxim.  Suppofing,  however,  this  condition  for  the 
'prefent,  we  may  compute  the  loadings  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  beam  as  follows.  Tet  a  be  the  length  of  the 
inner  arm  of  the  working  beam,  or  that  by  which  the 
•great  piilon  Is  fupported.  Let  b  be  the  outer  arm  car¬ 
rying  the  pump  rods,  and  let  W  be  a  weight  equivalent 
to  ail  the  load  which  is  laid  on  the  machine.  I>et  be 
the  area  of  the  piflon  ;  let  Id  be  the  height  of  a  coliiinn 
of  water  having  for  its  bafe,  and  being  equal  In  weight 
to  the  preffiire  exerted  by  the  fteam  on  the  under  hde  of 
the  piilon  ;  and  let  h  be  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  fame  area,  or  the  height  of  a  column  of  water 
of  equal  weight.  It  is  evident  that  both  flrokes  will  be 
performed  In  equal  times,  if  a  —  W  h  be  equal  to 
—  H)  a  -j-  W  b.  The  ftrft  of  thefe  quantities 
is  the  energy  of  the  machine  during  the  working  ftroke, 
and  the  fccond  expreffes  the  fimilar  energy  during  the 
retiiining  ftroke.  This  equation  gives  us  W 

If  we  fuppofe 

2  b  2  b 

the  arms  of  the  lever  equal  and  H  zz  we  have  W 
zz  c*—  ;  that  is,  the  whole  weight  of  the  outer  end 

of  the  beam  Ihoiild  be  half  the  preffure  of  the  air  on 
the  great  piilon.  This  Is  nearly  the  ufual  praflice  ;  and 
the  engineers  exprefs  it  by  faying,  that  the  engine  Is 
loaded  with  feven  or  eight  pounds  on  the  fquare  Inch, 
his  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  the  moft  advantage- 
jFounded  ©nous  load.  This  way  of  expreffing  the  matter  would 
un  errone-  do  well  enough,  if  the  maxim  were  not  founded  on  er- 
'roneous  notions,  which  hinder  us  from  feeing  the  ftate 
of  the  machine,  and  the  circumftances  on  which  its  im¬ 
provement  depends.  The  piflon  bears  a  preffure  of  15 
pounds,  it  is  fald,  on  the  fquare  Inch,  it  the  vacuum 
below  It  be  perfect  ;  but  as  this  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  w^emuft  not  load  it  above  the  power  of  Its  vacuum, 
which  very  little  exceeds  eight  pounds.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  When  the  cylinder  is  tight, 
the  vacuum  is  not  more  than  deficient,  when  the 
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If  this  w^ere  all  that  is  cylinder  is  cooled  by  the  inje£lion  to  the  degree  that  is 
every  day  pradlcablc,  and  the  piilon  really  bears  during 
Its  defeent  a  preffiire  very  near  to  14  pounds  on  the  inch. 
The  load  mull  be  dinainifbed,  not  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfe6l  vacuum,  but  to  give  the  machine  a  reafonable 
motion.  We  mull  confider  not  only  the  moving  force, 
but  alfo  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  put  in  motion,  'i’hls 
is  fo  great  in  the  fleam  engine,  that  even  if  it  were  balan¬ 
ced,  that  is,  if  there  \vere  fiifpended  on  the  piflon  arm  a 
w^cight  equal  to  the  whole  column  of  w^ater  and  the  coun¬ 
ter  weight,  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
fteam  piilon  would  not  make  it  move  twice  asfaft  asitdoes. 

'This  equation  by  Mr  Bsoflut  is  moreover  effentrally 
faulty  in  another  refpe(9:.  The  W  in  the  ftrft  member 
is  not  the  fame  with  the  W  in  the  fecond.  In  the 
it  is  the  column  of  water  to  be  railed,  together  wftth 
the  counter  weight.  In  the  fecond  it  Is  the  counter 
weight  only.  Nor  Is  the  quantity  1 1  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  as  is  mofl  evident.  The  proper  equation  for  en- 
furing  the  equal  duration  of  the  two  flrokes  may  be  had 
in  the  following  manner.  Let  it  be  determined  by  ex¬ 
periment  what  portion  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  is 
exerted  on  the  great  piflon  dui-ing  its  defeent.  This 
depends  on  the  remaining  elafticity  of  the  fteam.  Sup- 
pofe  it^^ths:  this  w^e  may  exprefs  hy ah^  a  being rr^%-ths. 
Let  It  alfo  be  determined  by  experiment  what  portion 
of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  on  the  piflon  remains  un¬ 
balanced  by  the  fleam  below  it  during  its  afeent.  Sup- 
pofe  this  we  may  exprefs  this  by  ^  A  Then  let 

W  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  ralfed,. 
and  c  the  counter  weight.  Then,  if  the  arms  of  the 
beam  are  equal,  we  have  the  energy  during  the  work¬ 
ing  ftroke  :=i  ah  —  W.—  and  during  the  returning 
ftroke  it  is  zz  c  —  b  h*  Therefore  c  —  hh  -zz  ah  — 

W  —  r  ;  and  c  ^ ;  which,  on  the  above 

2 

fuppofitlon  of  the  values  of  a  and  gives  us  ^ 

We  ftiali  make  fome  ufe  of  this  equation  at- 


cus  maxim. „ 


terwards  ;  but  it  affords  us  no  Information  concerning 
the  moft  advantageous  proportion  of  h  and  W,  which 
is  the  material  point.  34 

We  muft  confider  this  matter  in  another  way  :  And 
that  we  may  not  involve  ourfelves  in  unneceffary  the 

cultles,  let  us  make  the  cafe  as  ftmple  as  pofiible,  andi^^^tter. 
fuppofe  the  arms  of  the  working-beam  to  be  of  equal 
length. 

We  fliall  ftrft  confider  the  adjnftment  of  things  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam.  35 

Since  the  foie  ufe  of  the  fteam  is  to  give  room  for  the  .Adjuir- 
a6lIon  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  by  its  rapid  conden-  nient  of^ 
fibility,  it  Is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  only  to 
the  piflon  to  rife  again,  but  without  giving  it  any  Im*end  of  the 
pulfe.  The  pump-rods  muft  therefore  be  returned  to  beam  con- 
the  bottom  of  the  working  barrels  by  means  of  a 
ponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam.  It  may  be 
the  weight  of  the  pump- rods  themfelves,  or  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  making  part  of  this  weight.  A  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  beam  will  not  operate  on  the  rods  which 
are  fufpended  there  by  chains,  and  it  miifl  therefore  be 
attached  ta  the  rods  themfelves,  but  above  their  refpec- 
tlve  pump- barrels,  fo  that  it  may  not  lofe  part  of  its 
efficacy  by  immerfion  in  the  water.  We  may  confider 
the  whole  under  the  notion  of  the  pump-gear,  and  call 
it  p.  Its  office  is  to  deprefs  the  p>ump-rods  with  fuffi- 
y  cient 
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cient  velocity,  by  overcoming  the  refiftances  arlfing  from 
the  following  caufes. 

1.  From  the  inertia  of  the  beams  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  apparatus  which  are  in  motion  during  the  defcent 
of  the  pump-rods. 

2.  From  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftalned  by  the  Immer- 
fion  of  the  pump-rods  in  water. 

3.  From  the  frI£lion  ol  all  the  piftons  and  the  weight 
of  the  plug-frame. 

4.  From  the  rehftance  to  the  pifton’s  motion,  arifing 
from  the  velocity  which  mull  be  generated  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  pairing  through  the  defeending  pi  dons. 

The  fum  of  all  thefe  refiftances  is  equal  to  the  pref- 
fiire  of  fome  weight  (as  yet  unknown),  which  we  may 
call  m. 

When  the  pump-rods  are  brought  up  again,  they 
bring  along  with  them  a  column  of  water,  whofe  weight 
Ave  may  call  nv. 

It  is  evident  that  the  load  which  muft  be  overcome 
by  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fteam  pillon 
confifts  of  'iu  and  />.  Let  this  load  be  called  L,  and  the 
prefliire  of  the  air  be  called  P. 

It  Z'  be  =  L,  no  water  will  be  ralfed  ;  if  be  rr  (?, 
the  rods  will  not  defeend  ;  therefore  there  is  fome  in¬ 
termediate  value  of  p  which  will  produce  the  greatell 
effed. 

In  order  to  difeover  this,  let  g  be  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  in  a  fecond. 

The  detcendirg  mafs  is  p  :  but  it  does  not  defeend 
with  its  full  weight* ;  becaufe  It  is  overcoming  a  fet  of 
refiflances  which  are  equivalent  to  a  weight  my  and  the 
moving  force  is  p — m.  In  order  to  difeover  the  fpace 
through  which  the  rods  will  defeend  in  a  fecond,  when 
urged  by  the  force  p — m  (fuppofed  conftant,  notwith- 
Handing  the  increafe  of  velocity,  and  confequently  of 
mjy  vve  rnuH  iidtitute  this  proportion  pip  —  m  zz  ^  : 

The  fourth  term  of  this  analogy  is  the  fpace  re¬ 
quired. 

Let  t  be  the  whole  time  of  the  defcent  in  feconds. 

sip—”')  ‘'sip—' 
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Then  1 


:  /^=r- 


This  laft  term  is 


pp 

the  whole  defcent  or  length  of  the  llroke  accomplifiied 
in  the  time  /. 

The  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  which  has  now 
got  above  the  pifton,  is  w,  =  L  — p.  This  mull 
he  lifted  in  the  next  working  llroke  through  the  fpace 

•  - Therefore  the  performance  of  the  engine 


mull  be  ^ 


(/.— »i)(L— />) 


That  this  may  be  the  greatell  poflible,  we  muH  con- 
fider p  as  the  variable  quantity,  and  make  the  fluxion  of 

the  fradion 


-Izzo. 


This  will  be  found  to  give  us  p'zz^l^m  ;  that  is, 
the  counter  weight  or  preponderancy  of  the  outer  end 
of  the  beam  is  z= 

This  gives  us  a  method  of  determining  m  experimen 
tally.  We  can  difeover  by  actual  meafuremeiit  the 
quantity  L  in  any  engine,  it  being  equal  to  the  un¬ 


balanced  weights  on  the  beam  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  pumps.  Then  ‘ 

Alfo  we  have  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
~L — py  rrL — V^Lw. 

When  therefore  we  have  determined  the  load  which 
is  to  be^on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  during  the  work- 
ing  fbroke,  it  muft  be  diftributed  into  two  parts,  which 
have  the  proportion  of  to  L — v'L  w.  The  firll 

is  the  counter  weight,  and  the  fecond  is  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water. 

If  OT  is  a  fradlion  of  L,  fuch  as  an  aliquot  part  of  it  j 
that  is,  if 

'  L  L  L  L  L 

mzz—y  —y  — ,  — ,  — ,  5cc. 
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'  .6’  25’ 
L  L 


The  circumftance  which  is  commonly  obtruded  on 
us  by  local  confiderations  is  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  depth  from  which  it  is  to  be  raifed;  that  is,  w;  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  determine  every  thing  in  con¬ 
formity  to  this. 

We  faw  that  L — V^Lw.  This  gives  us  L  rr 

y, 

w  m  _ 

4 


-f-i: — [-W,  and  the  counterweight 
2  ° 


p-s/ ^  4  2 

Having  thus  afeertained  that  dillribution  of  the  load  vVhft  pro- 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  which  produces  the  great- pordonot" 
ell  effedl,  we  come  now  to  confider  what  proportion  of  moving 
moving  force  we  mull  apply,  fo  that  it  may  be  employ- 
ed  to  the  bell  advantage,  or  fo  that  any  expence  of^^ 
power  may  produce  the  greatell  performance.  It  will  greatell  ad- 
be  fo  much  the  greater  as  the  work  done  is  greater,  vantage 
and  the  power  employed  is  lefs  ;  and  will  therefore  be 
properly  meafuredby  the  quotient  of  the  work  done  di¬ 
vided  by  the  power  employed. 

The  work  immediately  done  is  the  lifting  up  the 
weight  L.  In  order  to  accomplilh  this,  wc  mull  em¬ 
ploy  a  preflure  P,  which  is  greater  than  L.  Let  it  be 
=:  L  +  y  ;  alfo  let  s  be  the  length  of  the  llroke. 

If  the  mafs  L  were  urged  along  the  fpace  s  by  the 
force  L+y,  it  would  acquire  a  certain  velocity,  which 
we  may  exprefs  by  ;  but  it  is  impelled  only  by  the 
force  y,  the  rell  of  P  being  e^uployed  in  balancing  L. 

The  velocities  which  differerit  forces  generate  by  impel¬ 
ling  a  body  along  the  fame  fpace  are  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  forces.  Therefore  \/L-f-y:\/yz=  a/  s  i 
s  y 

—y-~=r.  The  fourth  term  of  this  analogy  exprefles  the 
vL-fy 

velocity  of  the  pifton  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke.  The 
quantity  of  motion  produced  will  be  had  by  multiply¬ 
ing  this  velocity  by  the  mafs  L.  This  gives  • 

and  this,  divided  by  the  power  expended,  or  by  L-{-y, 
gives  us  the  meafure  of  the  performance ;  namely,. 

‘y _ 

r+.J’Xv'L-r/ 

That  this  may  be  a  maximum,  confider  y  as  the  va- 
5  C  2  riable. 
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Steam-  nable  quantity,  and  make  the  fluxion  of  this  formula 
Ertgire. 


:  0,  This  will  give  us  ' 

Now  P=:Li+/,  =Li+ — , 


.  L.  Therefore  the 


•whole  load  on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam,  confifting  of 
the  water  and  the  counter  weight,  muft  be  ^ds  of  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fteam  pifton. 

We  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  expenditure  Is  the 
atmofpheric  preffure  ;  and  fo  It  is  if  we  confider  it  me¬ 
chanically.  But  the  expenditure  of  which  we  are  fen- 
fible,  and  which  we  are  anxious  to  employ  to  the  beft 
advantage,  is  fuel.  Suppoling  this  to  be  employed  with 
the  fame  judgment  in  all  cafes,  we  are  almoft  in  titled, 
by  what  we  now  know  of  the  produdion  of  fteam,  to 
fay  that  the  fteam  produced  is  proportional  to  the  fuel 
expended.  But  the  fteam  requifite  for  merely  filling 
the  cylinder  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  pifton, 
and  therefore  to  the  atmofpheric  preffure.  The  refiilt 
of  our  inveftigation  therefore  isftill  juft  ;  but  the  fteam 
wafted  by  condenfatlon  on  the  fides  of  the  cylinder  does 
not  follow  this  ratio,  and  this  is  more  than  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  merely  filling  it.  This  deranges  our  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  Is  in  favour  of  large  cylinders;  but  this  ad¬ 
vantage  niuft  be  in  a  great  meafiire  compenfated  by  a 
fimilar  variation  In  the  prod u6f ion  of  the  fteam  ;  for  in 
fimilar  boilers  of  greater  dimenfions  the  fuel  Is  lefs  ad- 
vantai.eoufly  employed,  becaufe  the  furface  to  which 
the  fuel  is  applied  does  not  increafe  in  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity,  juft  as  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  which  waftes 
the  fteann  The  rule  may  therefore  be  confided  in  as 
pretty  exa(?l. 

37  It  is  a  fatisfa£lory  thing  to  obferve  thefe  refults 

TJ^^eie  re-  agree  very  w’^tll  with  the  moft  fuccefsful  pra6tice.  By 
with  the^^  many  changes  and  trials  engineers  have  eftablifhed  ma- 
moth  fuc-  xims  of  coiiftru£fion,  which  arc  probably  nc-t  very  far 
cefsful  from  the  beft.  It  is  a  pretty  general  maxim,  that  the 
praflice. 

of  water  fhould  be  4:  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure. 
They  call  this  loading  the  engine  with  74  pounds  on 
the  inch,  and  they  fay  that  fo  fmall  a  load  is  neceffary 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  vacuum.  But  we  have 
now  feen  that  it  is  neceffary  for  giving  a  reafonable  ve¬ 
locity  of  motion.  Since,  in  this  practice,  <w  is  ma  e  4 
or  i\ths  of  P,  and  L  fhould  be  T^ths  of  P,  and  I.  is 
zr  w-f-  P  ;  it  follows,  that  the  counter  wei  ’ht  fhould  be 
4th  of  P;  and  we  have  found  this  to  be  nearly  the  cafe 
in  feveral  very  good  engines. 

It  muft  be  remarked,  that  in  the  preceding  inve (liga¬ 
tion  wc  introduced  a  quantity  M  to  exprefs  the  refift- 
ances  to  the  motion  of  the  engine.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  avoid  a  very  troubkfome  inveftigation.  The 
refiftances  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  vary  with  the  ve¬ 
locity,  and  moft  of  them  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  water  through  the  piftonsof  the  pumps,  and 
that  arifiii  r  from  the  fridion  in  the  long  lift  during  the 
working  ftroke.  Had  we  taken  the  dired  method, 
which  is  fimilar  to  the  determination  of  the  motion  thro’ 
'9k  medium  which  refills  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  we  muft  have  ufed  a  very  intricate  exponential 
calculus,  which  few  of  our  readers  would  have  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  look  at. 

But  the  greateft  part  of  the  quantity  m  fuppofes  a 
wiotion  already  known,  and  its  determination  depends 
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on  this  motion.  We  muft  now  fhow  how  its  different  Steam- 
component  parts  may  be  computed.  Engine- 

I.  What  arifes  from  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts 
Is  by  far  the  moft  contiderable  portion  of  it.  To  ob-RcfiLnc<t 
tain  it,  we  muft  find  a  quantity  of  matter  which,  when  to  tfee  mo- 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  will  have  the  fame  mo- 
mentum  of  inertia  with  that  of  the  whole  moving  parts 
their  natural  places.  Therefore  (in  the  returning  ftroke)  ' 
add  together  the  weight  of  the  great  pifton  with  Its 
rod  and  chains ;  the  pit  pump-rods,  chains,  and  any 
weight  that  is  attached  to  them  ;  the  arch-heads  and 
iron- work  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and  ^ths  of  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfelf ;  alfo  the  plug-beam  with  its 
arch-head  and  chain,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  di- 
ftance  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  half 
the  length  of  the  beam  ;  alfo  the  jack-head  pump-rod, 
chain,  and  arch-head,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  di- 
ftance  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the 
half-length  of  the  beam.  Thefe  articles  added  into  one 
fum  may  be  called  M,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  move 
with  the  velocity  of  the  end  of  the  beam.  Siippofe  this 
beam  to  have  made  a  fix-foot  ftroke  in  two  feconds, 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion.  In  one  fecond 
it  would  have  moved  14  feet,  and  would  have  acquired 
the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  fecond.  But  in  one  fe¬ 
cond  gravity  would  have  produced  a  velocity  of  ^2  feet 
in  the  fame  mafs.  Therefore  the  accelerating  force 
which  has  produced  the  velocity  of  three  feet  is  nearly 

M 

-TTth  of  the  weight.  Therefore  ~  is  the  firft  confti- 

tuent  of  m  in  the  above  inveftigation.  If  the  obferved 
velocity  is  greater  or  lefs  than  three  feet  per  fecond,  this 
value  muft  pQ  increafed  or  diminifiied  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  refiftance,  viz.  the  immerfion  of 
the  pump-rods  in  water,  is  eafily  computed,  being  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  they  difplace. 

The  third  caufe,  the  fridlion  of  the  piftons,  &c.  is 
almoft  infignificant,  and  muft  be  difeovered  by  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  fourth  caufe  depends  on  the  ftru6liire  of  the 
pumps.  Thefe  pumps,  when  made  of  a  proper  ftrength, 
can  hardly  have  the  perforation  of  the  pifton  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  working  barrel  ;  and 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  paffes  through  it  is 
increafed  at  leaft  ^th  by  the  contra^lion  (fee  Pump). 

The  velocity  of  the  water  is  therefore  five  times  great¬ 
er  than  that  o(  the  pifton.  A  pifton  12  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  and  moving  one  foot  per  fecond,  meets  with  a  re- 
fiftaiice  equal  to  20  pounds;  and  this  increafes  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  and  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  ^ 

If  the  whole  depth  of  the  pit  be  divided  into  feveral 
lifts,  this  refiftance  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
lifts,  becaufe  it  obtains  in  each  pump. 

Thus  we  make  up  the  value  of  m  ;  and  we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  method  is  Hill  indixedl,  becaufe  it 
fuppofes  the  velocity  to  be  known. 

We  may  obtain  it  more  eafily  in  another  way,  but 
ftill  with  this  circumllance  of  being  indiredl.  We  found 

that  p  was  equal  to  V I>m,  and  confeqiiently  m  zz 

Now  in  any  engine  L  and  p  can  always  be  had ;  and 
unlefs  p  deviates  greatly  from  the  proportion  wlvick  we 
determined  to  be  the  beft,  the  value  oi  m  thus  obtained 
will  not  be  very  erroneous. 

It 
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It  was  farther  prefumed  in  this  inveftigatlon,  that  the  Imder. 
motions  both  up  and  down  were  uniformly  accelerated ; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  when  the  refiftances  increafe 
with  the  velocity.  This  circumftance  makes  very  little 
change  in  the  working-ftroke,  and  therefore  the  theo¬ 
rem  which  determines  the  beft  relation  of  P  to  L  may 
be  confided  in.  The  refiitances  which  vary  with  the 
velocity  in  this  cafe  are  a  mere  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  moving  power y.  Thefe  rehflances  arc,  jft, 

The  ftranglin  r  of  the  water  at  the  entry  and  at  the 
ftanding  valve  of  each  pump.  This  is  about  37  pounds 
for  a  pump  i  2  inches  diameter,  and  the  velocity  one 
foot  per  fecond,  increafing  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameter  and  velocity ;  and,  2d,  The  friaion  of  the 
water  along  the  whole  lift.  This  for  a  pump  of  the 
fame  fize  and  v/ith  the  fame  velocity,  lifting  20  fathoms, 
is  only  about  2  '^  pounds,  and  varies  in  the  limple  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  diameter  and  the  depth,  and  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  proportion  of  the  velocity.  The  refiaance  ari- 


^  r  •  •  .  - ■'  ^  •'wiitvauv-c  aii- 

ang  from  inertia  is  greater  than  in  the  returning  broke- 
becaufc  the  M  in  this  cafe  muff  contain  the  momentum' 
of  the  water  both  ot  the  pit-pumps  and  the  jackhead- 
pump  :  but  this  part  of  the  rehaance  does  not  affed; 
the  umrorm  aceelcration.  We  may  therefore  confide 

in  the  propriety  of  the  formula  And  we  may 

obtain  the  velocity  of  this  llroke  at  the  end  of  a  fecond 
with  great  accuracy  as  follows.  Let  2  ?  be  the  veloci- 
ty  commimic.ated  by  gravity  in  a  fecond,  and  the  velo- 
city  at  the  end  of  the  firll  fecond  of  the  fteam  pifton’s 

defeent  will  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  |^2^;  where  M  ex- 

preffes  the  inertia  of  all  the  parts  which  are  in  motion 
during  the  defeent  of  the  Ileam  pifton,  and  therefore  in¬ 
cludes  L.  Compute  the  two  refinances  juft  mentioned 

for  this  velocity.  Call  this  n  Then'’’-— 2  ^  will 

give  another  velocity  infinitely  near  the  truth. 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  in  the  returning  llroke 
and  the  proper  ratio  of  /  to  L  is  not  afcert.aiiied  with 
the  lame  certainty  :  for  the  moving  force  t>  is  not  fo 
great  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance  ot  5  and  therefore 
the  acceleration  of  the  motion  is  confidcrably  afTefted 
by  It,  and  the  motion  itfelf  is  confidcrably  retarded,  and 
in  a  very  moderate  time  it  becomes  fenlibly  uniform: 
for  It  IS  preci  Ciy  fimilar  to  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body 
falling  through  the  air,  and  may  be  determined  in  the 
maimer  hid  down  in  the  article  Resisr.iNcE  of  Fluids 
VI/..  by  an  exponential  calculus.  We  foall  content  our- 
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_  If  the  fleam  be  no  llronger  than  common  air,  Steam. 

It  cannot  enter  the  cylinder  except  in  confequen'e  of  the  ,  Engine, 

pifton  s  being  dragged  up.  I f  common  air  were  admit. - * - - 

ted  into  the  cylinder,  fome  force  would  be  required  to 
drag  up  the  pifton,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  required 
to  draw  up  the  pifton  of  a  common  fyiinge;  for  the 
air  would  rufh  through  the  fmall  entry  of  the  cylinder 
m  the  fame  manner  as  through  the  fmall  nozzle  of  the 
yringe.^  Some  part  of  the  atmofpheilc  prelTure  is  em- 
p  oyed  in  driving  in  the  air  with  fufficient  velocity  to 
hll  the  fynnge,  and  it  is  only  with  the  remainder  that 
the  admitted  air  prelfes  on  the  under  furface  of  the  fy¬ 
nnge.  1  herefore  lome  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  on 
Us  upper  forface  is  not  balanced.  This  is  felt  by  the 
hand  which  draws  it  up.  The  fame  thing  rtiuft  happen 
in  the  Iteain-engine,  and  (ome  part  of  the  counter  wefrht 
IS  expended  in  drawing  up  the  fteam-pifton.  We  could 
tell  how  much  IS  thus  expended  if  we  knew  the  denfitv 
of  the  fleam;  for  this  would  tell  us  the  velocity  with 
which  Its  elafticity  would  caufe  it  to  fill  the  cylinder. 

It  vve  fiippofo  It  12  times  rarer  than  air,  which  it  eer- 
anily  is,  and  the  pifton  rifes  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
111  two  fcconds,  we  can  demonftrate  that  it  will  enter 
with  a  velocity  not  lefs  than  1 400  feet  per  fecond,  where*- 
as  500  feet  is  enough  to  make  it  maintain  a  denfity  »  ths 
of  that  of  fteam  in  equilibrio  with  the  air.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  Its  elafticity  will  not  be  lefs  than  ^?ths  of 
the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  not  more  tlwnAth 

fr  '*’'1  fuppofiti  .n  that  there  is  an  un- 

bounded  fupply  of  fteam  of  undiminilhed  elafticity  This 
IS  by  no  means  the  cafe.  Immediately  before  opening 
the  fteam  cock,  the  fteam  was  iffulng  through  the  fafe- 
tyrJve  and  all  the  crevices  in  the  to?  -of  the  boiler, 

and  (in  good  engines)  was  about  llronger  or  more 
elaf.ic  than  air.  pis  had  been  gathering  during  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  defeent  of  the  pifton^viz.  in  about 
three  po^s.  1  he  pifton  rifes  to  the  top  ii,  about  tvvo- 
ftet  lids;  therefore  about  twice  and  a  half  as  much  fte->m 
as  fills  the  dome  o!  the  holler  is  now  fiiared  between  the 
boder  and  cylinder.  The  dome  is  commonly  about  fix 
time.s  more  capacious  than  the  cylinder.  If  therefore  no 
pmuscondenfed  in  the  cylinder,  the  denfitv  of  the 
team,  wpn  the  pifton  has  reached  the  top,  muft  be  a- 
bout  ,5ths  o.  Its  former  denfity,  and  Hill  moie  elalliV  than 
air.  But  as  much  fteam  Is  coudenfed  by  the  cold  cy- 
inap  Its  elafticity  mult  be  lefs  than  this.  We  cannot 
tell  how  much  lels,  both  becaiife  we  do  not  know  how 

by ‘his  diminution 


Lives  here  with  faying,  that  the  refiftances  in  the  pr^  TfTts  m  and  ^aufe  by  this  diminution 

fent  cafe  are  fo  great  that  the  motion  would  be  to^all  hi  morel  “u  '  ■’t 

fenfe  uniform  before  the  piftons  have  defeended  'd  of  live  oKf  ^  7  Ppuced  in  the  boiler;  but  an  atten- 

thdr  ll,ok.  even  .l.hougf  o.W  ‘  ""’.f.”"  ”i.  '"'I'  S'"  «.  fo™,  fofor. 

itance  to  affed  ip 

But  this  motion  is  affefted  by  a  circumftance  qu'te 
unconnedled  with  any  thing  yet  confidered,  depending 
on  conditions  not  mechanical,  andfo  uncertain,  that  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  afeertain  them  with  any  precifion  • 
yet  they  are  of  the  utraoft  importance  to  the  ^ood  per- 
formance  and  improvement  of  the  engine,  and  therefore 
delerve  a  particular  confideration. 

The  counter  weight  has  not  ^ly  to  pufh  down  the 
pmp  rods,  but  alfo  to  drag  up  the  great  pifto'n.  This 
It  cannot  do  unlefs  thd  fteam  be  admitted  into  the  cy- 


nipon.  i  he  moment  the  Iteam-cock  is  opened  we  have 
a  llrong  puff  of  fteam  through  the  fnifting  valve.  At 
this  tirne,  therefore,  it  is  Hill  more  elaftic  tLn  air  ;  but 
a  ter  tins,  the  fmfting  valve  remains  fhut  during  the 
whole  nfe  of  the  pifton,  and  no  fteam  any  longer^Tli^ 
through  the  fafety-valve  or  crevices;  nay,  the  whole 
dome  of  the  boiler  may  be  obferved  to  fm^ 

ihefefaas  give  abundant  proof  that  the  elafticity  ofltlitihe* 
^5  fteam  during  the  alcent  of  the  pifton  is  greatly^di- d.u 
mimflied,  and  therefore  much  of  the  counter^ weilt  is  ’  "'^ 
exppded  in  dragging  up  the  fteam-pifton  in  oppofitlon  “ft' n‘ 
to  the  unbalanced  part  of  the  atmofpheric  pre.fi-ure.  Thei'.tdy  df- 


p 


in  the  cy¬ 
linder. 
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ftiotion  of  the  returning  ftroke  is  therefore  fo  much  ck- 
■Engine.  j.^ftrTed  by  this  foreii^n  and  inappf^ciated  tircumltance, 
that  it  would  have  been  <iulte  ufelefs  to  enga^re  in  the 
intricate  exponential  inveftigation,  and  we'  mud  lit  down 
contented  with  a  lets  perfed  adjudment  of  the  counter 
weight  and  weight  of  water. -  Any  perfon  who  attends 
to  the  motion  of  a  deam-cnglne  will  perceive  that  the 
defcent  of  the  pump-rods  is  fo  far  from  being  accelera¬ 
ted,  that  it  is  nearly  uniform,  and  frequently  It  is  fenii- 
bly  retarded  towards  the  end.  We  learn  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmoil  importance  not  only  to  have  a 
quick  produdlion  of  fteam,  but  alfo  a  very  capacious 
dome,  or  empty  fpace  above  the  water  in  the  boiler.  In 
engines  where  this  fpace  was  but  four  or  five  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  we  have  always  obferved  a  very 
■lenfible  check  given  to  the  defcent  of  the  pump-rods 
after  having  made  half  their  ftroke.  This  obliges  us  to 
employ  a  greater  counter  weight,  which  diminifhes  the 
column  of  water,  of  retards  tiie  working  ftroke ;  it  alfo 
obliges  us  to  employ  a  ftronger  ftcam,  at  the  rifle  of 
burftingthe  boiler,  and  increafes  the  expence  of  fuel. 

,4  It  would  be  a  moft  defirable  thing  to  get  an  exad 

Sow  the  knowledge  of  the  dafticity  of  the  fteam  in  the  cylinder; 
clafticity  of  and  this  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Take  a  long  glafs 
the  fleam  exadily  calibered,  and  dofe  at  the  farther  end.  Put 

a  fmall  drop  of  feme  coloured  fluid  into  it,  fo  as  to  ftand 
at  the  middle  nearly.— Let  it  be  placed  in  a  long  box 
filled  with  water  to  keep  It  of  a  conftant  temperature. 
Let  the  open  end  communicate  with  the  cylinder,  wdth 
a  cock  between".  The  moment  the  fteam-cock  is  open¬ 
ed,  open  the  cock  of  this  inftrument.  The  drop  will 
be  pufhed  towards  the  clofe  end  of  the  tube,  vyhile  the 
Hearn  in  the  cylinder  is  more  elaftic  than  the  ^ir,  and  it 
will  be  drawn  the  other  way  while  It  is  lefs  elaftic,  and, 
by  a  fcale  properly  adapted  to  it,  the  elafticity  of  the 
fteam  correfponding  to  every  pofition  of  the  pifton  may 
be  difeovered.  The  fame  thing  may  be  done  more  ac¬ 
curately  by  a  barometer  properly  conftruded,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  ofcillations  of  the  m.ercury. 

,  It  is  equally  neceflary  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  cylin- 
alfo  tier  during  the  defcent  of  the  ftcam-pifton.  We  have 

know  the  hitherto  fuppofed  P  to  be  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
ftate  r  f  the  fpi^gj-e  on  the  area  of  the  pifton,  luppofing  the  vacuum 
cylinder  complete.  But  the  infpeftion  of  our 

defeem  of  table  of  elafticity  fliov/s  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe, 
the  piaon.  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  always  of  a  temperature  far  above 
3  2\  We  have  made  many  attempts  to  difeover  its  tem¬ 
perature.  We  have  employed  a  thermometer  in  clofe  con- 
taft  with  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  which  foon  acquired  a 
Heady  temperature  :  this  was  never  lefs  than  145^.  We 
have  kept  a  thermometer  in  the  water  which  lies  on  the 
piHon :  this  never  funk  below  T  35°.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cylinder  within  may  be  cooled  fomewhat  low^er;  but  for 
this  opinion  we  cannot  give  any  veiy  fatisfadxory  reafon. 
Suppofe  it  cooled  down  to  I20^;  this  will  leave  an  elaf¬ 
ticity  which  would  fiipport  three  inches  of  mercury.  We 
cannot  think  therefore  that  the  unbalanced  preflure  of 
the  atmofpheie  exceeds  that  of  27  inches  of  mercury, 
which  Is  about  13  jd  pounds  on  a  fquare  inch,  or  lol  on 
a  circular  inch.  And  this  Is  the  value  which  we  fhould 
employ  in  the  equation  P  =  L  +  y .  This  qucHion  may 
be  decided  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other,  by  a  barometer 
conneffed  with  the  Infide  of  the  cylinder. 

And  thus  we  fhall  learn  the  Hate  of  the  moving  forces 
in  every  moment  of  the  performance,  and  the  machine 
then  be  as  open  to  our  examination  as  any  water  or 
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"horfe  mill  ;  and  till  this  be  done,  or  fomething  cquiva-  Steam- 
lent,  we  can  only  guefs  at  what  the  machine  is  actually 
performing,  and  wc  cannot  tell  in  what  particulars  we 
can  lend  It  a  helping  hand.  We  are  informed  ^hat 
Meflrs  Watt  and  Boulton  have  made  this  addition  to 
fome  of  their  engines  ;  and  we  are  perruaded  that,  from 
the  information  which  they  have  derived  from  it,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  make  the  curious  improvements 
from  which  they  have  acquired  fo  much  reputation  and 
profit.  ^  44 

Thci'e  is  a  circumftance  of  which  we  have  as  yet  ta-  Quantify 
ken  no  notice,  viz.  the  quantity  of  cold  water  injeded.  fd  cold  wa- 
Herewe  confefs  ourfelves  unable  to  give  any  precife  ■J'Jeaed! 
Hru6tions.  It  is  clear  at  firft  fight  that  no  more  than  ^ 
is  abfGlutely  neceflary  fhould  be  inje£fed.  It  mu  ft  ge¬ 
nerally  be  fupplied  by  the  engine,  and  this  expends  part 
of  its  power.  An  excefs  is  much  more  hurtful  by  cool¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  and  pifton  too  much,  and  therefore 
wafting  fteam  during  the  next  rife  of  the  pifton.  ^  But 
the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity  requires  a 
knowledge,  which  we  have  not  yet  acquired,  ol  the 
quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  fteam  in  a  latent 
form.  As  much  water  mufl  be  injedled  as  will  abforb 
all  this  without  rifing  near  to  the  boiling  temperature. 

But  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  know  how  far 
we  may  cool  the  cylinder  with  advantage ;  that  is, 
when  will  the  lofs  of  fteam,  during  the  next  rife  of  the 
pifton,  compenfate  for  the  diminution  of  its  elafticity 
during  its  prefent  defcent  ?  Our  table  of  elafticities 
fhows  us,  that  by  cooling  the  cylinder  to  izo^,  we 
Hill  leave  an  elafticity  equal  to  Ath  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  engine;  if  we  cool  it  only  to  140?  leave 
an  elafticity  of  yth;  if  wc  cool  it  to  a  blood-heat,  we 
leave  an  elafticity  of  ^-'oth.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
choofe  among  thefe  varieties.  Experience,  however,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  bell  engines  are  thofe  which  ufe  the 
fmalleft  quantities  of  injedlion  water.  We  know  an 
exceedingly  good  engine  having  a  cylinder  of  30  Inch¬ 
es  and  a  fix-foot  ftroke,  which  woiks  with  fomething 
lefs  than  |th  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  each  injedion ; 
and  w^e  imagine  that  the  quantity  fhould  be  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  capacity  oi  the  cylinder.  Lef- 
agiillers  obferved,  that  a  very  good  engine,  with  a  cy¬ 
linder  of  32  inches,  worked  with  300  inches  of  wa¬ 


ter  at  each  injedion,  which  does  not  much  exceed  4^h 


of  a  cubic  foot.  Mr  Watt’s  obfervations,  by  means  of 
the  barometer,  muft  have  given  him  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  this  particular,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
not  always  withhold  them  from  the  public.  ^ 

We  have  gone  thus  far  in  the  examination,  in  orderThis  exa- 
feemingly  to  afcertaln  the  motion  of  the  engine  when  niinatbn, 
loaded  and  balanced  in  any  known  manner,  and 
der  to  difeover  that  proportion  between  the  moving  dircdl*, 

power  and  the  load  which  will  produce  the  greateftthc  atten-  , 
quantity  of  v/ork.  d^he  refult  ha?  been  very  unfatis-tion  to  the  ^ 
fadory,  becaufe  the  computation  of  the  returning  iLoke i 
is  acknowledged  to  be  beyond  our  abilities.  But  it  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  of  direding  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  leading  circumftances  in  this  inquiry.  By 
knowing  the  internal  ftate  of  the  cylinder  in  machines 
of  very  different  goodnefs,  wc  learn  the  connedion  be¬ 
tween  the  ftate  of  the  fteam  and  the  performance  of  the 
machine ;  and  it  is  very  poffible  that  the  relult  of  a 
full  examination  may  be,  that  in  fituations  where  fuel 
is  cxpenfive,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  a  Weak  fteam 
which  will  expend  lefs  fuel,  although  lefs  work  is  per¬ 
formed 
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arcam-  fmmed  by  it.  We  iliall  fee  thi’s  confirmed  in  the  clear- 
^Engmc.  manner  in  fome  particular  employments  of  the  new 
^  engines  invented  by  Watt  and  Boulton. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  fee  that  the  equation  which  we 
gave  from  the  celebrated  Abbe  Boffut  is  in  every  re- 
fpea  erroneous  even  for  the  purpofe  which  he  had  in 
view.  We  alfo  fee  that  the  equation  which  we  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  place,  and  which  was  intended  for  determi- 
ning  that  proportion  between  the  counter- weight  and 
the  mQvin^^  force,  and  the  load  which  would  render  the 
working  flrokc  and  returning  flroke  of  equal  duration, 
is  alfo  erroneous,  becauie  thefe  two  motions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difiereiit  in  kind,  the  one  being  nearly  uniform, 
and  the  other  nearly  uniformly  accelerated.  This  being 
fuppofed  true,  it  Ihould  follow  that  the  counter  weight 
Ihould  be  reduced  to  one  half;  and  we  have  found 
this  to  be  very  nearly  true  in  fome  good  engines  which 
^5  we  have  examined. 

An  erro-  ^  e  fhall  add  but  one  obfervation  more  on  this  head, 
pecus  max-The  praaical  engineers  have  almbfl  made  it  a  max^m, 
two^nio-*  '^that  the  two  motions  are  of  equal  duration.  But 
tions  are  pf  which  we  have  heard  for  the  maxim,  is, 

equal  (iur«i-that  it  is  aukward  to  fee  an  engine  go  otherwife.  But 
tion.  we  doubt  exceedingly  tlie  truth  of^  this  maxim,  and, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  accurate  determination, 
we  think  that  the  engine  will  do  moie  work  if  the 
■working  flioke  be  made  flower  than  the  returning  flrokc. 
Suppofe  the  engine  fo  conftrii6led  that  they  are  made  in 
equal  times  ;  an  addition  to  the  counter  weight  will  ac¬ 
celerate  the  returning  flroke  and  retard  the  woiking 
flroke.  But  as  the  counter- weight  is  but  fmall  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  unbalanced  portion  of  the  atmofpheric 
prtfTure,  which  is  the  moving  force  of  the  machine,  it 
IS  evident  that  this  addition  to  the  counter  weight  mufl 
bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  counter  weight 
than  it  does  to  the  moving  force,  and  mufl  therefore  ac- 
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milled  him  in  the  confinuflion  of  water-mills,  crpecialfy 
of  overfliot  mills ;  and,  even  now,  he  is  fubmitting  f^ngiue. 
with  hefitation  and  fear  to  the  daily  corredlion  of  ex-  v""™* 
perience. 

It  is  needlefs  to  engage  more  deeply  in  fcientific  cab 
culations  in  a  fubjea  where  fo  many  of  the  data  are  fo 
very  imperfeaiy  underflood, 

We  venture  to  recommend  as  a  maxim  of  conflruaion  'fhe  ioaci 


of  work 


celerate  the  returning  flroke  much  more  than  it  retards 
the  working  flroke,  and  the  time  of  both  flrokes  taken 
together  mufl  be  diminifhed  by  this  addition  and  the 
performance  of  the  machine  improved  ;  and  this  mUfl 
be  the  cafe  as  long  as  the  machine  is  not  extravagantly 
loaded.  The  bell  machine  which  we  have  feen,  in  rc- 
ipe£l  of  performance,  raifes  a  column  of  water  whofe 
weight  is  very  nearly^dsof  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  piflon,  making  ii  flrokes  of  fix  feet  each/er  mi¬ 
nute,  and  the  working  flroke  was  alrnofl  twice  as  flow 
as  the  other.  This  engine  had  worked  pumps  of  i  2 
inches,  \vlilch  were  changed  for  pumps  of  14  inches,  all 
other  things  remaining  the  fame.  In  its  former  flate  it 
made  from  i  2^  to  134-  flrokes  per  minute,  the  working 
flroke  being  confiderably  flower  than  the  returning 
flroke.  The  load  was  encreafed,  by  the  change  of  the 
pumps,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4.  This  had 
retarded  the  working  flrokc ;  but  the  performance  was 
evidently  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  3  X 1 3  to  4X 1 1, 
or  of  39  to  44.  About  300  pounds  were  added  to  the 
counterweight,  which  increafed  the  number  of  flrokes 
to  more  than  i  2  per  minute.  No  fenfible  change  could 
be  obferved  in  the  time  of  the  working  flroke.  The 
performance  was  therefore  increafed  in  the  proportion 
of  39  to  48.  We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  faying, 
that  the  feemly  equality  of  the  two  flrokes  is  a  facrifice 
to  fancy.  The  engineer  who  obferves  the  working 
flroke  to  be  flow,  fears  that  his  engine  may  be  thought 
feeble  and  unequal  to  its  work  j  a  fimilar  notion  has  long 


(fuppofiiig  always  a  large  boiler  and  plentiful  fupnly  of  . 
pure  fleam  immixed  with  air),  that  the  load  of  work  bebeTcf^  thzr 
not  lefs  than  i  o  pounds  for  every  fquare  inch  of  the  10  pounds  '* 
piflon,  and  the  counterweight  fp  proportioned  that  thel’^'"  every 
time  of  the  returning  flroke  may  not  exceed  -fds  of 
of  the  working  flroke.  A  ferious  objedion  may 
made  to  this  maxim,  and  it  deferves  mature  confidera- 
tioii.  Such  a  load  requires  the  utmoil.care  pf  the  ma¬ 
chine,  that  no  admifiioii  be  given  to  the  common  ,air  ; 
and  it  precludes  the  pofiibillty  of  its  working  in  cafe 
the  growth  of  water,  or  deepening  the  pit,  fhould  make 
a  greater  load  abfolutely  neceffary.  Thefe  confidcra- 
tioiis  mufl  be  left  to  the  prunence  of  the  en^j'inneer. 

The  maxim  now  recommended  relates  only  to  the  beft 
actual  periormance  of  the  engine.  « 

.  J^efore  quitting  this  machine,  it  will  not  be  amifs  toUnletfor 
give  fome  eafy  rules,  fandiontd  by  fuccefsful  pradice,  computing* 
for  computing  its  performance.  Thefe  will  enable  any 
artifl,  who  can  go  through  fimple  calculations,  to  fuitoTthe*^^^ 
the  fize  of  his  engine  to  the  ta/ic  which  it  is  to  per-fteam-en. 

f  he  circumRance  on  which  the  whole  computation 
mufl  be  founded  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  mufl 
be  drawn  in  a  minute  and  the  depth  of  the  mine ;  and 
the  performance  which  may  be  expeded  from  a  good 
engine  is  at  leafl  12  flrokes  per  minute  of  fix  Feet  each, 
working  againfl  a  column  of  water  whofe  weight  is 
equal  to  half  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  on  the  "fleam - 
pillon,  or  rather  to  73^4  potinds  on  every  fquare  inch  of 
its  furface. 

It  is  mofl  convenient  to  cflimate  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  cubic  feet,  or  its  weight  in  pounds,  rccolleding 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62f  pounds.  The 
depth  of  the  pit  is  ufually  reckoned  in  fathoms  of  fix 
feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  pump  is  ufu¬ 
ally  reckoned  in  inches. 

Let  ^be  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  per 
minute  in  cubical  feet,  and y'  the  depth  of  the  mine  in 
fathoms;  let  c  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and p 
that  of  the  pump  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  the  arms  of  the: 
beam  to  be  of  equal  length. 

I  ft.  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  pump,  the  area  of 

the  pifton  in  fquare  feet  is  6»X— The  len<rth 

*  44  ^ 

of  the  column  drawn  in  one  minute  is  12  times  6  or  72 
feet,  and  therefore  its  folid  contents  is 

1 44 

cubical  feet,  or  /Xo,392 7  cubical  feet.  This  mufl  be 
equal  to  Q^;  therefore  />*  mufl  be  or  nearly 


0,3927 

QX2i-.  Hence  this  pradical  rule :  Multiply  the  cu¬ 
bic  feet  of  water  which  mufl:  be  drawn  in  a  minute  by 
2i,  and  extrad  the  fquare  root  of  the  produd :  this 
will  be  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches. 

Thus  fuppofe  that  58  cubic  feet  mull  be  drawn  every 
minute;  58  multiplied  by  gives  145,  of  which  the 

fquare. 
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fquare  root  is  1 2,  which  is  the  required  diameter  of  the 
pump. 

2.  To  find  the  proper  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  pifioii  is  to  be  loaded  with  7,64  pounds  on  every 
fquare  inch.  This  is  equivalent  to  fix  pounds  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  inch  very  nearly.  The  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  wa¬ 
ter  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  fathom  In  height  Is  2^^ 
pounds,  or  nearly  2  pounds.  Hence  it  follows  that 
6  muft  be  made  equal  to  and  that  Is  equal  to 


or  to 


2jr 

6  ^  3 

Hence  the  following  rule :  Multiply  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  pump-plfton  (found  as  above)  by 
the  fathoms  of  lift,  and  divide  the  produd  by  3,  the 


then 

root  is  34 


3 

inches 


very 


fquare  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  cy¬ 
linder. 

Suppofe  the  pit  to  which  the  foregoing  pump  is  to 

24X144 

be  applied  is  24  fathoms  deep ;  then - ^ -  gives 

1152,  of  which  the  fquare 
nearly. 

This  engine  conftruded  with  care  will  certainly  do 
the  work. 

Whatever  is  the  load  of  •water  propofed  for  the  en¬ 
gine,  let  10  be  the  pounds  on  every  circular  inch  of  the 

2/ 

fteam-plilon,  and  make  and  the  fquare  root 

will  be  the  diameter  of  the  fteam-pifton  in  inches. 
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To  free  the  pradical  engineer  as  much  as  pofiible  from  all  trouble  of  calculation,  we  fubjoin  the  following 
Table  of  the  Dlmenftons  and  Poiver  of  the  Steam  Engine^  drawn  up  by  Mr  Beighton  in  1717,  and  fully  verified 
by  pradice  fince  that  time.  The  meafure  is  in  Engllfh  ale  gallons  of  282  cubic  inches. 
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Mr  Beiffh- 
ton’s  table 
of  the  di- 
menfions 
and  power 
of  the 
fteam-eii- 
gine. 


Diam. 

of 

pumj . 

Holds 
in  one 
yard. 

Draws  by 
H  0  feet 
ftroke. 

Weighis 
in  one 
yaid. 

At  16 
ftrokes 
per  min. 

Ditto  1 
in  hogf-; 
heads. 

[  Ditto  per 

1  hour. 

The  depth  to  be  drawn  in  yards. 

Inch. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Lb.  avoir 

Gall. 

Hd.|Gal 

Hd.  Gall. 

m 

15 

20 

25 

SO 

35 

40  j  43 

60 

t 

1,70 

8c 

90 

12 

14,4 

28,8 

146 

462 

7.21 

440. 

..C  ( 
0 

p 

^184 

2X1 

24 

264 

284 

3®i32i- 

34i37i- 

1 

40 

43r 

I  I 

12,13 

24,26 

i23>5 

338 

6.20 

369-33 

p 

17 

»9l 

22 

25 

26  j 

28  29i 

3*4 

34437 

39r 

10  ^ 

10,02 

20,04 

102 

320 

5*5 

304.48 

18 

20 

22 

233 

25tU7 

2»4.3*4, 

34 

36 

38-^ 

0 

8,12 

16,24 

82,7 

259,8 

4-7 

247.7 

14 

16- 

18 

20 

21+ 

23  ,34i 

^5 

28  j 

|3ol 

33 

35 

8^ 

7,26 

14,52 

73.9 

23^.3 

3*43 

22  I.  15 

.s 

*34 

*54 

*74 

*9 

20l 

21I23 

24 

26-^'2o  i 

3* 

3H 

8 

6,41 

I  2,82 

65.3 

203',  2 

3.16 

105.22 

0 

121 

Hi 

i6i 

i84 

'9 

20i2li- 

^3 

^3  1 

29 

'04 

6,01 

I  2,02 

61,2 

»92>3 

3-2 

182.13 

Om 

0 

1  2 

H 

154 

i7i 

iSi 

I9f2l 

22 

24i 

26 

1 

28 

294 

57>6 

181,1 

2-55 

172.30 

1  I 

134 

*5 

i6i 

18 

2li 

23 
-^0  4 

-5 

27 

26i 

T 

7 

9,82 

50,0 

*57>f 

14940 

Xj 

p 

lOj 

13 

*4 

*54 

i6| 

1^1:19 

20i 

22 

24 

^54 

27 

6i 

4»23 

8,46 

43 

i35>3 

2.9 

128.54 

a 

10 

12 

^3 

*4 

*5i 

1 6418 

*9 

20 

22 

23 

24^ 

6 

3^6 1 

1.52 

j  ro.  I 

S 

1 1 

12 

*3 

44 

17 

*9 

2o4 

22 

23' 

si 

6,2 

31,8 

99,2 

1.36 

94-30 

10 

1 1 

12 

!i3 

'4  |«5 

Hi 

*7 

*9 

20 

21 

s 

2,51 

25>5 

80,3 

1-7 

66.61 

10 

1 1 

ii4 

>3  '1*3? 

*4 

*54 

ic>i 

i8i 

*9^ 

ii 

2,02 

4,04 

20,5 

64,6 

1.1 

60.60 

10 

1 1 

Ill  ‘2 

*34 

*4 

*5 

1 6 

*7 

4 

1,6 

3  >2 

16,2 

51,2 

0.51 

48.51 . 

' 

. 

9 

llO  11  1 

Hi 

12 

*34 

*4 

*5 

The  firft  part  of  the  table  gives  the  fize  of  the  pump 
fiiited  to  the  growth  of  water.  The  fccond  gives  the 
fize  of  the  cylinder  fiiited  to  the  load  oF  watc'-.  If  the 
depth  is  greater  than  any  in  this  table,  take  its  fourth 
part,  and  double  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Thus  if 
j  50  hogflieads  are  to  be  drawn  hi  an  hour  from  the 
depth  of  100  fathoms,  the  laft  column  of  part  firft  gives 
for  149.40  a  pump  of  7  inches  bore.  In  a  line  with 
this,  under  the  depth  of  30  yards,  which  is  ^th  of  100 
fathoms,  we  find  2oi,  the  double  of  which  1341  inches 
for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

It  is  almofl  im.pofiible  to  give  a  general  rule  for 
llrokes  of  different  lengths,  &c.  but  any  one  who  pro- 
feffes  the  ability  to  ered  an  engine,  fiiould  furely  know 
as  much  arithmetic  as  will  accommodate  the  rule  now 
given  to  any  length  of  ftroke. 

We  venture  to  fay,  that  no  ordinary  engineer  can 
tell  a  priori  the  number  per  minute  which  an  engine 
will  give.  We  took  i  z  ffrokes  of  fix  feet  each  for  a 
llandard,  which  a  careful  engineer  may  eafily  accom- 
plifii,  and  which  an  employer  has  a  right  to  exped,  the 
engine  being  loaded  with  water  to  half  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  :  if  the  load  be  lefs,  there  is  fome  fault — 


an  improper  counter  weight,  or  too  little  boiler,  or 
leaks,  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  ftate  In  which  Newcomen’s  fteam-engine  ^ 

had  continued  in  ufe  for  60  years  negleded  by  the  phi- 
lofoplier,  although  It  is  the  moft  curious  objed  which  thod  of 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  offered  to  his  contemplation,  convtrtlng 
and  abandoned  to  the  efforts  of  the  unlettered 
Its  life  has  been  entirely  confined  to  the  railing  of  water,  ^ 

Mr  Keane  Fitzgerald  indeed  publifhed  in  the  Plulofophi-  continued 
cal  Franfadlons  a  method  of  converting  its  recipiocating  rotatory 
motion  into  a  continued  rotatory  motion  by  employing 
the  great  beam  to  work  a  crank  or  a  train  of  wheel-work. 

As  the  real  adion  of  the  machine  Is  confined  to  its  work¬ 
ing  ftroke,  to  accomplilh  this,  it  became  neceffary  to 
conned  with  the  crank  or  wheeled  work  a  very  large 
and  heavy  fly,  wliich  fhonld  accumulate  in  itfelf  the 
w'hole  preffure  of  the  machine  during  its  time  of  adion, 
and  therefore  continue  In  motion,  and  urge  forw^ard 
the  working  machinery  while  the  Ileam  engine  was  go¬ 
ing  through  its  iiiadive  returning  fti'oke.  This  will 
be  the  caie,  provided  that  the  refiftance  exerted  by  the 
working  machine  during  the  whole  period  of  the  w'ork- 
Ing  and  returning  ftroke  of  the  fteam-engine,  together 
8  with 
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with  the  frldlon  of  both,  does  not  CKceed  the  whole 
prefTiire  exerted  by  the  fteam-englne  dunn|T  its  vvork- 
uig  ftroke ;  and  provided  that  the  momentum  of  the 
dy,  arifmg  from  its  great  weight  and  velocity,  be  very 
great,  fo  that  the  refinance  of  the  work  during  one  return¬ 
ing  llroke  of  the  fteam-engine  do  not  make  any  very 
fenfible  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  fly.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  polTible  andeafy.  The  fly  may  be  made  of  any 
magnitude  ;  and  being  exadly  balanced  round  its  axis, 
it  will  foon  acquire  any  velocity  confiflcnt  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fleam-engine.  During  the  working  flroke  of 
the  engine  it  is  uniformly  accelerated,  and  by  its  ac¬ 
quired  momentum  it  produces  in  the  beam  the  movement 
of  the  returning  flroke;  but  in  doing  this,  its  momen¬ 
tum  is  fliared  with  the  inert  matter  of  the  fleam-eiip-iiie, 
and  confequently  its  velocity  diminiflied,  but  not  entire¬ 
ly  taken  away.  ^  The  next  working  flroke  therefore, 
by  prefling  on  it  afrefh,  increafes  its  remaining  velo¬ 
city  by  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  that  it 
acquired  during  the  firfl  flroke.  We  fay  nearly,  but 
not  quite  equal,  becaufe  the  time  of  the  iecond  woiking 
flroke  muft  be  fhorter  than  that  of  the  firfl,  on  account 
of  the  velocity  already  in  the  machine.  In*  this  manner 
the  fly  will  be  more  and  more  accelerated  every  fucceed- 
ing  flroke,  becaufe  the  prefTure  of  the  engine  during 
the  working  flroke  does  more  than  re  (lore  to  the  fl  y 
the  momentum  which  it  loll  in  producing  the  returning 
movement  of  the  fleam-engine.  Now  fiippofe  the 
working  part  of  the  machine  to  be  added,  'i  he  acce¬ 
leration  of  the  fly  dining  each  working  ftroke  of  the 
fteam- engine  will  be  lefs  than  it  was  before,  becaufe  the 
impelling  prefTure  is  now  partly  employed  in  driving  the 
working  machine,  and  becaufe  the  fly  will  lofe  more  of 
its  momentum  duiing  the  returning  flroke  of  the  fleam- 
engine,  part  of  it  being  expended  in  driving  the  work¬ 
ing  machine.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  time  will 
come  when  the  fuccefiive  augmentation  of  the  fly's  velo¬ 
city  will  ceafe  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continual  acce¬ 
leration  diminifhes  the  time  of  the  next  working  flroke, 
and  therefore  thetime  of  adionof  the  accelerating  power. 
The  acceleration  mnfl:  diminifh  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  refiftance  of  the  workinjr 
machine  generally,  though  not  always,  increafes  with  its 
velocity.  The  acceleration  ccafes  whenever  the  addi¬ 
tion  made  to  the  momentum  of  the  fly  during  a  work¬ 
ing  flroke  of  the  fleam-engine  is  juft  equal  to  what  it 
lofes  by  driving  the  machine,  and  by  producing  the  re¬ 
turning  movement  of  the  flearh-engine. 

This  mufl  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  engine,  and  though  fufficiently  obvious, 
it  is  ingenious,  and  requires  confiderable  flcill  and  ad- 
drefs  to  make  it  efTedlive  (b). 

The  movement  of  the  working  machine,  or  mill  of 
whatever  kind,  mfuft  be  in  fome  degree  hobbling  or 
VoL.XVIl.  Part  II. 
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unequal,  But  this  may  be  made  quite  infenflblc,  by  fna* 
king  the  fly  exceedingly  lar^e,  and  difpofing  the  great- 
efl  part  of  its  weight  in  the  rim.  By  thefe  means  its  mo¬ 
mentum  maybe  made  fo  great,  that  the  whole -force 
required  for  diiving  the  mill  and  producing  the  return¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  engine  may  bear  a  very  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  to  it.  Tlic  diminution  of  its  velocity  will  then 
be  very  trifling. 

No  counter  weight  is  necelTary  here,  becaufe  the  re¬ 
turning  movement  is  produced  by  the  inertia  of  the 
fly.  A  counter  weight  may,  however,  be  employed, 
and  fhouM  be  employed,  viz.  as  much  as  will  produce 
the  returning  movement  of  the  fleam- engine.  It  will 
do  this  better  than  the  fame  force  accumulated  in  the 
fly;  for  this  force  muft  be  accumulated  in  the  fly  by' 
the  intervention  of  rubbing  parts,  by  which  fome  of  it 
IS  loft  and  it  mufl  be  afterwards  returned  to  the  en¬ 
gine  with  a  fimilar  lofs.  But,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
would  be^  improper  to  make  the  counter  weight  alfo 
able  to  drive  the  mill  during  the  returning  ftroke.  52 

By  this  contrivance  Mr  Fitzgerald  hoped  to  render  fdcionj 
the  fteam-engineofmoft  extenfive  ufe;  and  he,  or  others 
afTociated  with  him,  obtained  a  patent  excluding  ap 
others  from  employing  the^fteam-engine  for  turnin^r  a 
crank.  1  hey  alfo  publifhed  propofals  for  eredling  nulls 
of  ail  kinds  driven  by  fleam-engines,  and  ftated  very 
fairly  their  powers  and  their  advantages.  But  their  pro¬ 
pofals  do  not  fee  m  to  have  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  public ;  for  we  do  not  know  of  any  mill  ever  havin-r 
been  ereded  under  this  patent.  ^ 

The  great  obftacle  to  this  extenfive  ufe  of  the  fleam- The  g^eat 
engine  is  the  prodigious  expeiife  of  fuel.  An  en  r/ne  '^Penfe  vf 
having  a  cylinder  of  four  feet  diameter,  working  night 
and  day,  confumes  about  3400  chaldron  (London)  of 
good  coals  in  a  year.  * 

This  circumftance  limits  the  ufe  of  fleam-engines  ex-Umfttthe 
ccedingly.  1  o  draw  water  from  coal  pits,  where  they 
can  be  flocked  with  uiifaleable  fmall  coal,  they  are  of 
univerfal  employment  :  alfo  for  valuable  mines,  for®'“®'‘ 
liipplymg  a  great  and  wealthy  city  with  water,  and  a 
tew  other  purpofes  where  a  great  expence  can  be  borne 
they  are  very  proper  engines;  but  in  a  thoufand  cafes 
where  their  unlimited  powers  might  be  vaftly  ferviceable 
the  enormous  expenfes  of  fuel  completely  excludes 
them.  W e  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  attention  of  en¬ 
gineers  was  much  direfted  to  every  thing  that  could  pro- 
mifea  diminution  of  this  expenfe.  Everyone  had^his 
particular  noftrum  for  the  conftruiftion  of  his  furnace 
and  fome  were  undoubtedly  mdre  fiiccefsful  than  others’ 

Blit  fcience  was  not  yet  fufficiently  advanced  .•  It  was  not 
tilt  Dr  Black  had  made  liis  beautiful  difeovery  of  latent 
heat,  that  we  could  know  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  heat  expended  in  boiling  off  a  quantity  of  watey 
and  the  quantity  of  fleam  that  is  produced. 

5  D  Mucli 


(b)  \\  e  do  not  recollea  at  prefent  the  date  of  this  propofal  ofMr  Fitzgerald  ;  but  in  1781  the  Abbe  Arnal 
canon  of  Alais  in  Languedoc,  entertained  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind,  and  propofed  it  for  workh.j  r  k?  ’ 
111  the  inland  navigations  ;  a  fcheme  which  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  pradtifed  (we^are  told)  in  Amerii  ® 

tlier,  a  major  of  enginprs  in  the  Auftrian  fervice,  has  carried  the  thing  much  farther,  and  aonlied  it  t?’" 
fadures  ;  and  the  .^uhc  Chamber  of  Mines  at  Vienna  has  patronized  the  proiea  •  (See  A'  /  ."3^““’ 

1781).  But  thefe  fchemes  are  long  pofterior  to  Mr  Fitzgerald’s  patent,  and  are  iveniater  than  the 
machines  driven  by  fleam  engines  which  have  been  ereded  by  MefiVs  Watt  and  Boulton^  We  thii^k  ^  ' 

ourneigLoura  on  the 
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Much  about  the  time  of  this  difcovery,  viz.  1763, 
Mr  James  Watt,  elf abli  Hied  in  Glafgow  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  line,  was  ainufing  himfelf  with  repairing  a 
working  model  of  the  fteam-engine  which  belonged  to 
the  philofophical  apparatus  of  the  univerflty.^  Mr  Watt 
was  a  perfon  of  a  truly  philofophical  mind,  eminent¬ 
ly  converfant  in  all  branches  of  natural .  knowledge, 
and  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Black.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  above-mentioned  ainufement  many 
curious  fafts  in  the  produdlion  and  condenfation  of 
fleam  occurred  to  him  j  and  among  others,  that  remark¬ 
able  fad  which  is  always  appealed  to  by  Dr  Black  as 
contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  heat  which  is 

ourndtv^f  contained  in  a  very  minute  quantity  of  water  in  the 
'  form  of  elaftic  fleam.  When  a  quantity  of  water  is 

heated  feveral  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  in  a  clofe 
digefter,  if  a  hole  be  opened,  the  fleam  rufhes  out  with 
prodigious  violence,  and  the  heat  of  the  remaining  wa- 
ter  is  reduced,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  feconds, 
to  the  boiling  temperature.  The  water  of  the  Hearn 
which  has  ilfued  amounts  only  to  a  very  few  drops ; 
and  yet  thefe  have  carried  ©IF  with  them  the  whole  ex- 
cefs  of  heat  from  the  water  in  the  digefter. 

Since  then  a  certain  quantity  of  ftcam  contains  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  heat,  it  muft  expend  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel  ;  and  no  coiiftrudion  of  furnace  can  pre¬ 
vent  this.  Mr  Watt  therefore  fet  his  invention  to  work 
to  difeover  methods  of  hufbanding  this  heat.  The  cy¬ 
linder  of  his  little  model  was  heated  almoft  in  an  inftant, 
fo  that  it  could  not  be  touched  by  the  hand.  It  could 
not  be  otherwife,  becaufc  it  condenfed  the  vapour  by 
abftraaing  its  heat.  But  all  the  heat  thus  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  cylinder,  and  wafted  by  it  on  furrounding 
bodies,  contributed  nothing  to  the  perf^mance  of  the 
engine,  and  muft  be  taken  away  at  every  injedlion,  and 
again  communicated  and  wafted.  Mr  Watt  quickly 
nnderftood  the  whole  procefs  which  was  going  on  with¬ 
in  the  cylinder,  and  which  we  have  confidered  fo  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  faw  that  a  very*  confiderable  portion  of  the 
fteam  muft  be  wafted  in  warming  the  cylinder.  His 
lirft  attempts  were  made  to  afeertain  how  much  was 
thus  wafted,  and  he  found  that  it  was  not  lefs  than 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  fill  the  cylinder 
and  work  the  engine.  He  attempted  to  diminifli  this 
wafte  by  ufing  wooden  cylinders.  But  though  this 
produced  a  fenfible  diminution  of  the  wafte,  other  rea- 
ions  forced  him  to  give  them  up.  He  then  cafed  his 
metal  cylinders  in  a  wooden  cafe  with  light  wood  afhes 
between.  By  this,  and  ufing  no  more  inje£lion  than 
was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  condenfation,  he  redu¬ 
ced  the  wafte  almoft  one  half.  But  by  ufing  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  infide  of  the  cylinder  was 
hardly  brought  below  the  boiling  temperature  ^  and 
there  confequently  remained  in  it  a  fteam  of  very  con¬ 
fiderable  elafticity,  which  robbed  the  engine  of  a  pro¬ 
portional  part  of  the  atmofplierical  preflure.  He  faw 
that  this  was  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  condenfation 
was  performed  in  the  cylinder.  The  thought  ftruck 
a  him  to  attempt  the  condenfation  in  another  place.  His 
firft  experiment  was  made  in  the  fimpleft  manner.  A 
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o^  one  inch  diameter  with  the  bottom  of  his  little  cy¬ 
linder  of  four  inches  diameter  and  30  inches  long. 
This  pipe  had  a  ftop-cock,  and  the  globe  was  immerfed 
in.a  veftei  of  cold  water.  When  the  pifton  waa  at  the  top, 
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and  the  cylinder  filled  with  ftrong  fteam,  he  turned  the  Sfeans^ 
cock.  It  was  fcarccly  turned,  nay  he  did  not  think  ^ 

it  completely  turned,  when  the  fides  of  his  cylinder 
(only  ftrong  tin-plate)  were  cruflied  together  like  an 
empty  bladder.  This  furprifed  and  delighted  him.  A 
new  cylinder  was  immediately  made  of  brafs  fufficiently 
thick,  and  nicely  bored.  When  the  experiment  was 
repeated  with  this  cylinder,  the  condenfation  was  fo  ra¬ 
pid,  that  he  could  not  fay  that  any  time  was  expended  in 
it.  But  the  moft  valuable  difeovery  was,  that  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder  was,  as  he  hoped,  almoft  perfect.  Mr 
Watt  found,  that  when  he  ufed  water  in  the  boiler  pur¬ 
ged  of  air  by  long  boiling,  nothing  that  was  very  fenfibly 
inferior  to  the  preifure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  pifton 
could  hinder  it  from  coming  quite  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.  This  alone  was  gaining  a  great  deal, 
for  in  moft  engines  the  remaining  elafticity  of  the  fteam 
was  not  lefs  than  f  th  of  the  atmofpherical  preffure,  and 
therefore  took  away  fth  of  the  power  of  the  engine. 

Having  gained  this  capital  point,  Mr  Watt  found 
many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  before  he  could  get  move^the 
the  machine  to  continue  its  motion.  The  water  pro-  difficukiet 
duced  from  the  condenfed  fteam,  and  the  air  which 
extricated  from  it,  or  which  penetrated  through  un- 
avoidable  leaks,  behoved  to  accumulate  in  the  con-  ment  by 
denfing  veffel,  and  could  not  be  voided  in  any  way  fimi- means  of 
lar  to  that  adopted  in  Newcomen’s  engine.  He  tookP^^^P^*' 
another  method  :  He  applied  pumps  to  cxtradl  both,- 
which  were  worked  by  the  great  beam.  The  contri¬ 
vance  is  eafy  to  any  good  mechanic  ;  only  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,th3t  the  pifton  of  the  water-pump  muft  be  under  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  condenfer,  that  the  water 
may  enter  the  pump  by  its  own  weight,  becaufe  there  is 
no  atmofpherical  preflure  there  to  force  it  in.  We  muft 
alfo  obferve,  that  a  confiderable  force  is  neceffarily  ex- 
pended  here,  becaufe,  as  there  is  but  one  ftroke  for  rare¬ 
fying  the  air,  and  this  rarefa£lion  muft  ^be  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  the  air-pump  muft  be  of  large  dimen fions,  and 
its  pifton  muft  ad  againft  the  whole  preffure  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  Mr  Watt,  however,  found  that  this  force 
could  be  eafily  fpared  from  his  machine,  already  fo  much 
improved  in  refped  of  power. 

Thus  has  the  fteam-engine  received  a  very 
able  improvement.  The  cylinder  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  very  hot;  nay,  boiling  hot,  and  yet  the  con- advantages 
denfation  be  completely  performed.  The  only  elaftic  of  thefe  dil* 
fteam  that  now  remains  is  the  fmall  quantity  in  the  pipe 
of  communication.  Even  this  fmall  quantity v Mr  Watt 
at  laft  got  rid  of,  by  admitting  a  fmall  jet  of  cold  water 
up  this  pipe  to  meet  the  fteam  in  its  paffage  to  the  con¬ 
denfer.  This  both  cooled  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
in  a  fituation  where  it  was  not  neceflary  to  warm  it 
again,  and  it  quickened  the  condenfation.  He  found 
at  laft  that  the  fmall  pipe  of  communication  was  of  it., 
felf  fufficiently  large  for  the  condenfation,  and  that  no 
feparate  veffel,  under  the  name  of  condenfer,  was  necef- 
fary.  This  circumftance  fliows  the  prodigious  rapidity 
of  the  condenfation.  We  may  add,  that  unlefs  this 
had  been  the  cafe,  his  improvement  would  have  beea 
vaftly  dimlnifhed ;  for  a  large  condenfer  would  have 
required  a  much  larger  air-pump,  which  would  have 
expended  much  of  the  power  of  the  engine.  By  thefe 
means  the  vacuum  below  the  pifton  is  greatly  improved : 
for  it  will  appear  clear  to  any  perfon  who  underftands 
the  fubjedi  that  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  condenfer  is. 
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kept  of  a  low  temperature,  it  will  abftraft  and  con- 
denfe  the  vapour  from  the  warmer  parts,  till  the  whole 
acquires  the  elafticity  correfpondlng  to  the  coldeft  part. 
By  the  fame  means  much  of  the  wafte  is  prevented,  be- 
caufe  the  cylinder  is  never  cooled  much  below  the  boil- 
ing  temperature.  Many  engines  have  been  erefted  by 
Mr  Watt  in  this  form,  and  their  performance  gave  uni- 
verfal  fatisfadfion. 

We  have  contented  ourfelves  with  giving  a  very 
flight  defeription  without  a  figure  of  this  improved  en¬ 
gine,  becaufe  we  imagine  it  to  be  of  very  eafy  compre- 
heiifion,  and  becaufe  it  is  only  a  preparation  for  ftill 
greater  improvements,  which,  when  underflood,  will 
at  the  fame  time  leave  no  part  of  this  more  fimple  form 
unexplained- 

I^uring  the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements  Mr  Watt 
pifton  experiments  on  the  quantity  and  denfityof 

feend  by  boiling  water.  Thefe  fully  convinced  him, 

the  forte  of^bat  although  he  had  greatly  diminifhed  the  vvafle  of 

J  _ *  _  1  1.1  .  .1 
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defeends  parallel  to  its  fide,  fending  off  two  branches, 
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ftcam.  fleam,  a  great  deal  yet  remained,  and  that  the  fleam 
expended  during  the  rife  of  the  piflon  was  at  leafl  three 
times  more  than  what  would  fill  the  cylinder.  The 
caufe  of  this  was  very  apparent.  In  the  fubfequent 
defeent  of  the  pifton,  covered  with  water  much  belov/ 
the  boiling  temperature,  the  whole  cylinder  was  nccefla- 
rily  cooled  and  expofed  to  the  air.  Mr  Watt’s  fertile 
genius  immediately  fuggeflcd  to  him  the  expedient  of 
employing  the  elaflicity  of  the  fleam  from  the  boiler 
to  impel  the  piflon  down  the  cylinder,  in  place  of  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  thus  he  reflored  the 
engine  to  its  firfl  principles,  making  it  an  engine  rea/j^ 
monied  by  Jleam.  As  this  is  a  new  epoch  in  its  hiflory, 
we  fhall  be  more  particular  in  the  defeription  ;  at  the 
fame  time  flill  reflriding  ourfelves  to  the  effential  cir- 
cumflances,  and  avoiding  every  peculiarity  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prodigious  varieties  which  Mr  Watt 
kas  introduced  into  the  machines  which  he  has  eredled, 
every  individual  of  which  has  been  adapted  to  local  cir- 
cumflances,  ordiverfified  by  the  progrefs  of  Mr  Watt’s 
improvements. 

Plate  A  (fig.  9.)  reprefent  the  boiler.  This  has  re- 

ccccLxxviii.ceived  great  improvements  from  his  complete  acqiialn- 
61  ^  tance  with  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  produdlion  of 
©Ahe  Infome  of  his  engines  the  fuel  has  been  placed 

chine  after  midfl  of  the  water,  fnrroimded  by  an  iron  or 

thefe  im-  copper  velTel,  while  the  exterior  boiler  was  made  of 
provementswood,  which  tranfmits,  and  therefore  waftes  the  heat 
Idded  fiowly.  In  others,  the  flame  not  only  plays  round 

the  whole  outfide,  as  in  common  boilers,  but  alfo  runs 
along  feveral  flues  which  are  condu6led  through  the 
midfl  of  the  water.  By  fuch  contrivances  the  fire  is 
applied  to  the  water  in  a  mofl  extenfivc  furface,  and  for 
a  long  time,  fo  as  to  impart  to  it  the  greatefl  part  of 
its  heat.  :  o  flcilfully  was  it  applied  in  the  Albion  Mills, 
that  although  it  was  perhaps  the  largest  engine  in  the 
kingdom,  its  unconfiimed  fmoke  was  inferior  to  that  of 
a  very  Imall  brevz-houfe-  In  this  fccond  engine  of  Mr 
Watt,  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  fhut  up  by  a  flrong 
metal  plate  g  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  collar  or  box 
of  leathers  i  /,  formed  in  the  ufual  manner  of  a  jack- 
head  pump,  through  which  the  piflon  rod  P  D,  nicely 
turned  and  poliflied,  can  move  up  and  down,  without 
allowing  any  air  to  pafs  by  its  fides.  From  the  dome 
of  the  boiler  piocecds  a  large  pipe  B  C  I  O  Q,  which, 
after  reaching  the  cylinder  with  its  horizontalpart  BC, 


viz.  I  M  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  O  N  to  its 
bottom.  At  I  is  a  puppet  valve  opening  from  be- 
low  upwards.  At  L,  immediately  below  this  branch, 
there  is  a  fimilar  valve,  alfo  opening  from  below  upwards! 
The  pipe  defeends  to  ^  near  the  bottom  of  a  large 
ciflern  r  d  e  f\  filled  with  cold  water  conflantly  renew¬ 
ed.  The  pipe  is  then  continued  horizontally  along*  the 
bottom  of  this  ciflern  (but  not  in  contadl),  and"  ter¬ 
minates  at  R  in  a  large  pump  S  f  i  he  pition  S  has 
clack  valves  opening  upwar  ds  and  its  rod  8  x,  pafling 
through  a  collar  of  leathers  at  T,  is  fufpended  by  a 
chain  to  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the  outer  arm  of  the  beam. 
There  is  a  valve  R  in  the  bottom  of  this  pump,  as  ufual, 
which  opens  when  preffed  in  the  diredion  Q^R,  and 
^uts  againfl  a  contrary  prefTure.  This  pump  deliver;? 
its  contents  into  another  pump  X  Y,  by  m*eans  of  the 
fmall  pipe  t  X,  which  proceeds  from  its  top.  This  fe- 
cond  pump  has  a  valve  at  X,  and  a  clack  in  its  pif¬ 
ton  Z  as  ufual,  and  the  piflon  rod  Z  2  is  fufpended 
fi*om  another  arch  head  on  the  outer  arm  of  the  beam. 
I'he  two  valves  I  and  L  ai*e  opened  and  fhut  by  means 
of  fpanneis  and  handles,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a 
plirg  frame,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Newcomen’s  en- 
gine. 

Laflly,  there  may  be  cbferved  a  crooked  pipe  aho^ 
which  enters  the  upright  pipe  laterally  a  little  above  O. 
This  has  a  fmall  jet  hole  at  £? ;  and  the  other  end  which 
is  confiderably  under  the  furface  of  the  water  of  the 
condenfing  ciflern,  is  covered  with  a  puppet  valve  ‘y, 
whofe  long  ftalk  v  u  rifes  above  the  water, \nd  may  be 
railed  or  lowered  by  hand  or  by  the  plug  beam.  The 
valves  R  and  X  and  the  clacks  in  the  piftons  S  and  Z 
are  opened  or  fhut  by  the  prefTures  to  which  they  are 
immediately  expofed. 

This  figure  is  not  an  exa£l  copy  of  any  of  Mr  Watt’s 
engines,  but  has  its  parts  fo  difpofed  that  all  may  come 
diflinaiy  into  view,  and  exadly  perform  their  various 
funaions.  It  is  drawn  in  its  quiefeent  pofition,  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  preponderating  by  the  counter 
weight,  and  the  pifton  P  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  piflons  S  and  Z  in  their  lowefl  fituations. 

In  this  fituation  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  vacuum  is  (by 
any  means)  produced  in  all  the  fpace  below  the  piflon, 
the  valve  I  being  fhut.  It  is  evident  that  the  valve  R 
will  alfo  be  fhut,  as  alfo  the  valve  v.  Now  let  the  valve 
I  be  opened.  The  fleam  from  the  boiler,  as  elaftic  as 
common  air,  will  rufli  into  the  fpace  above  the  pi  (ion, 
and  will  exert  on  it  a  prefTure  as  great  as  that  of  the 
atmofphere.  It  will  therefore  prefs  it  down,  raife  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam,  and  caufe  it  to  perform  the 
fame  work  as  an  ordinary  engine. 

When  the  pifton  P  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  plug  frame  fliuts  the  valve  I,  and  opens 
L.  By  fo  doing  the  communication  is  open  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  nothing  hin¬ 
ders  the  fleam  which  is  above  the  pifton  from  going  along 
the  pafiage  M  L  O  N.  The  pifton  is  now  equally  a^ 
feded  on  both  (ides  by  the  fleam,  even  though  a  part  of 
it  is  continually  condenfed  by  the  cylinder,  and  in  the 
pipe  I  9  Q;  Nothing  therefore  hinders  the  piflon 
from  being  dragged  up  by  the  counter  weight,  which 
a6tb  with  its  whole  force,  undiminifhed  by  any  remain¬ 
ing  unbalanced  elafticity  of  fleam.  Here  therefore  this 
form  of  the  engine  has  an  advantage  (and  by  no  means 
5 1>2  a 
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a  (mall  one)  over  the  common  engines,  In  which  a  great 
part  of  the  counter  weight  is  expended  in  overcoming 
unbalanced  atmofpheric  preffure. 

Whenever  the  pifton  P  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  the  valve  is  (hut  by  the  plug  frame,  and  the 
valves  I  and  v  are  opened.  All  the  fpace  Delow  the 
pifton  is  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  ftearn  which  came 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  This  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  wafted  by  condeniation,  is  not  quite  a  balance  for 
the  prcffure  of  the  atmofphere.  Therefore,  during 
the  aftent  of  the  pifton,  the  valve  R  was  fliut,  and 
it  remains  fo.  When,  therefore,  the  valve  v  is  opened, 
the  cold  water  of  the  cillern  miift  fpout  up  through  the 
hole  Oy  and  condenfe  the  ftearn.  T©  this  mull  be  added 
the  coldnefs  of  the  whole  pipe  O  QJi.  As  faft  as  it  is 
condenfed,  Its  ])lace  is  fupplied  by  ileam  from  the  lower 
p^r,t  of  the  cylinder.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
this  fucceffiye  condenfation  is  accomplifhed  with  afto- 
nifhing  rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  ftearn  from  the 
boiler  prefies  on  the  upper  furface  or  the  pifton.  It 
inuft  therefore  defcer.d  as  before,  and  the  engine  muft 
perform  a  fecond  woiking  ftroke. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  injedion  water  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  O  Q^R,  heated  to  a  confideiable  de¬ 
gree  by  the  condcnfaiioii  of  the  ftearn  ;  alfo  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  air  has  been  difengaged  from  it  and  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  Hov/  is  this  to  be  difeharged 
This  is  the  office  of  the  pumps  ST  and  X  Y.  The 
capacity  of  ST  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  fpace 
in  which  the  air  and  water  are  lodged.  When,  therefore, 
the  pifton  S  has  got  to  the  top  of  its  courfe,  there  muft 
be  a  vacuum  in  the  barrel  of  this  pump,  and  the  water 
and  air  muft  open  the  valve  R  and  come  into  it.  When 
the  pifton  S  comes  clown  again  in  the  next  returning 
ftroke,  this  water  and  air  gets  through  the  valve  of  the 
pifton  ;  and  in  the  next  working  ftioke  they  are  dif¬ 
eharged  by  the  pifton  into  the  pump  X  Y,  and  raifed  by 
its  pifton.  The  air  cfcapcs  at  Y,  and  as  much  of  the 
water  as  is  neceffiiry  is  delivered  into  the  boiler  by  a 
fmall  pipe  Y  ^  to  fupply  its  wafte.  It  is  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  whether  tlie  j)iftorjs  S  and  Z  rile  v/ith  the  outer 
(T  inner  end  of  the  beam,  but  it  is  rather  better  that 
they  rife  with  the  iriner  end.  They  are  otherwife  drawn 
liere,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  reft  and  ffiow 
them  more  diftincfly. 

Such  is  Mr  Watt’s  feepnd  engine.  I.et  us  examine 
its  principles,  that  we  may  fee  the  caufes  of  its  avowed 
•^nd  great  fuperiority  over  the  common  engines. 

We  have  already  feen  one  ground  of  fuperiority,  the 
its  faperio-  full  operation  of  the  counter  weight.  We  are  autho- 
iity  r.vtr  xhed  by  careful  examinp.tion  to  fay,  that  in  the  com- 
engines  at  leaft  or.e-half  of  the  counter  weight  is 
tlicfuilnpe.^t'Xpended  in  counteia(fting  an  unbalanced  prclTure  of  the 
ration  of  air  on  the  pifton  during  its  afeent.  In  many  engines, 
the  counter  are  not  theworii,  this  extends  to  -Jthof  the  whole 

*  *  prelfure.  '^Iffiis  is  evident  from  the  examination  of  the 
engine  at  Montrdais  by  Boffiit.  This  makes  a  very 
great  counter  weight  necefiary,  which  exhaufts  a  pro¬ 
portional  part  of  the  moving  force. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  Mr  Watt’s  form  is  the 
almoft  total  annihilation  of  the  wafte  of  Ream  by  con¬ 
denfation  in  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  always  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  and  therefore  perfedlly  dry.  This  muft  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  perfon  who  underftands  the  fubjed.  By  the 
time  that  Mr  W att  had  completed  his  improvements,  his 
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experiments  on  the  produdion  of  ftearn  had  given  him  a  Stearns 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  its  deiifity  j  and  he  found 
himfelf  authorized  to  fay,  that  the  quantity  of  ftearn 
employed  did  not  exceed  twice  as  much  as  would  fill  the 
cylinder,  fo  that  not  above  one  half  was  unavoidably 
wafted.  But  before  he  could  bring  the  engine  to  this 
degree  of  perfedlion,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come  :  He  inclofed  the  cylinder  in  an  outer  wooden 
cafe  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  This  diminiffied  the 
expence  of  heat  by  communication  to  furrounding  bo¬ 
dies.  Sometimes  he  allowed  the  ftearn  from  boiler 
to  occupy  this  interval.  This  undoubtedly  prevented 
all  diffipation  from  the  inner  cylinder  ;  but  in  its  turn  it 
diffipated  much  heat  by  the  outer  cafe,  and  a  very  fen- 
fible  condenfation  was  obferved  between  them.  This 
has  occafioned  him  to  omit  this  circumftance  in  fome  of 
his  beft  engines.  We  believe  it  was  omitted  in  the 
Albion  Mills. 

The  greateft  difficulty  was  to  make  the  great  pifton 
tight.  The  old  and  effectual  method,  by  water  lying 
on  it,  was  iiiadmiffible.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
have  his  cylinders  moft  nicely  bored,  perfedly  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  finely  poliftied;  and  he  made  numberlefs  trials 
of  diflei  ent  foft  fubftances  for  packing  his  pifton,  which 
fhould  be  tight  without  enormous  fticlion,  and  which 
Ihould  long  remain  fo,  in  a  fituation  perfectly  dry,  and 
hot  almoft  to  burning. 

After  all  that  Mr  Watt  has  done  in  this  refpedl,  he 
thinks  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  wafte  of  ftearn  which 
he  ftill  perceives  in  his  engines  arlfes  from  the  unavoid¬ 
able  efeape  by  the  fides  of  the  pifton  during  its  de- 
feent. 

But  the  fadl  is,  that  an  engine  of  this  conftrudlion, 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  a  common  engine,  making 
the  fame  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  fame  extent,  does 
not  confumc  above  oneTourth  part  of  the  fuel  that  is 
con  fumed  by  the  beft  engines  of  the  common  form.  It 
is  alfo  a  very  fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the’  engine  is  not  immediately  deftroyed,  nor  in¬ 
deed  fenfibly  diminifhed,  by  a  fmall  want  of  tightnefs 
in  the  pifton.  In  tfie  common  engine,  it  air  get  in,  in 
this  way,  it  imniedivately  puts  a  ftop  to  the  w^ork  ;  but 
although  even  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  (team  get  paft 
the  pifton  during  its  defeent,  the  rapidity  of  condenfa¬ 
tion  is  fuch,  that  hardly  any  diminution  of  prefTure  can 
be  obferved,  and  the  wafte  of  ftearn  is  the  only  incon¬ 
venience. 

Mr  Watt’s  penetration  foon  difeovered  another  moft 
valuable  property  of  this  engine.  When  an  engine  of 
the  common  form  is  ercdled,  the  engineer  muft  make  an  property 
accurate  eftimate  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  of  it 
muft  propoition  his  engine  accordingly.  He  muft  be 
careful  that  it  be  fully  able  to  execute  its  taflc  ;  but  its 
pow'cr  muft  not  exceed  its  load  in  any  extravagant  de¬ 
gree.  This  would  produce  a  motion  which  is  too  ra¬ 
pid,  and  which,  being  alternately  in  oppofife  dire6lIons, 
would  occafiou  jolts  which  no  building  or  machinery 
could  withftaiid.  Many  engines  have  been  fhattered  by 
the  pumps  diav/ing  air,  or  a  pump-rod  breaking;  by 
which  accidents  the  fteam-pifton  defeends  with  fuch  ra¬ 
pidity  that  every  thing  gives  way.  But  in  moft  ope¬ 
rations  of  mining,  the  talk  of  the  engine  increafes,  and 
it  muft  be  fo  conftrudled  at  firft  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
this  addition.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  an  engine 
that  is  much  fuperior  to  its  tallc;  and  the  eafieft  way  is, 
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tb  have  it  almoft  full  loaded,  and  to  work  It  only  during 
a  few  hours  each  day,  and  allow  the  pit  water  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  during  its  repofe.  This  increafes  the  firft  coft, 
and  waltes  fuel  during  the  ina£lion  of  the  engine. 

-  But  this  new  engine  can  at  all  times  be  exaftly  fitted 

can  always  (at  leaft  during  the  working  ftroke)  to  the  load  of 
fitted  to  ^  that  then  happens  to  be  on  it.  We  have  only  to 

the  load  adminiftcr  fteam  of  a  proper  elafticity.  At  the  full: 
which  hap-ereftion  the  engine  may  be  equal  to  twice  its  ta(l<,  if 
pens  to  be  the  fteam  admitted  above  the  cylinder  be  equal  to  that 
of  common  boiling  water  ;  but  when  once  the  ebullition 
is  fairly  commenced,  and  the  whole  air  expelled  from  all 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  evident,  that  by  damping 
the  fire,  fteam  of  half  this  elafticity  may  be  continually 
fupplied,  and  the  water  will  continue  boiling  although 
its  temperature  does  not  exceed  1 85*^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  ^  This  appears  by  infpeding  our  table  of 
vaporous  elafticity,  and  aftbrds  another  argument  for 
rendering  that  table  m.orc  accurate  by  new  experiments. 
We  hope  that  Mr  Watt  will  not  withhold  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  on  this  fubjed. 
It  may  very  pofilbly  refulc  from  an  accurate  inveftiga- 
tion,  that  it  would  be  adviiable  to  work  our  fteam-en- 
gines  with  weak  fteams,  and  that  the  diminution  of 
work  may  be  more  than  compenfated  by  the  diminution 
of  fuel.  It  is  more  probable  indeed,  and  it  is  Mr 
Watt's  opinion,  that  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  and  that 
it  is  much  more  economical  to  employ  great  heats.  At 
any  rate,  the  decifion  of  this  queftion  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  improving  the  engine  ;  and  we  fee,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  engine  can  at  all  times  be  fitted  fo 
as  to  perform  its  ta{l<  with  a  moderate  and  manageable 
motion,  and  that  as  the  tallv  increafes  we  can  increafe 
66  the  powei  of  the  engine. 

venleLce*'’"  .  method  now  propofed  has  a  great  inconve- 

uience.  While  the  fteam  is  weaker  than  the  atmofphere, 
there  is  an  external  force  tending  to  fqiieeze  in  the  fides 
and  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  could  not  be  refifted 
wdien  the  difference  is  confiderable,  and  common  air 
would  riifh  in  through  every  crevice  of  the  boiler  and 
foon  choke  the  enpine  :  it  muft  therefore  be  given  up. 

But  the  fame  effeeft;  will  be  produced  by  diminiftiing 
the  paflage  for  the  fteam  into  the  cylinder.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  puppet  valve  by  which  the  fteam  enters  the 
cylinder  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  long  taper  fpigot, 
and  it  was  lodged  in  a  cone  of  the  fame  ftiape  ;  confe- 
quently  the  paftage  could  be  enlarged  or  contrafted  at 
pleafure  by  the  diftance  to  which  the  inner  cone  was 
drawn  up. 

In  this  way  feveral  engines  were  conftrudled,  and  the 
general  piirpofe  of  fuiting  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its 
tafl<  was  completely  anfwered  ;  but  (as  the  mathemati- 
difficult!  •  i*eadcr  will  readily  perceive)  it  w^as  extremely  diffi- 
1  cu  make  this  adjuftment  precife  and  conftant.  In 

a  great  machine  like  this,  going  by  jerks,  it  was  hardly 
poffible  that  every  fucceftive  motion  of  the  valve  fhould 
be  prccifely  the  fame.  This  occafioned  very  fenfible  ir* 
regularities  in  the  motion  of  the  engine,  which  increafed 
and -became  hazardous  when  the  joints  worked  loofe  by 
long  uie. 

Mr  Watt's  genius,  always  fertile  in  refources,  found 
out  a  complete  rem,edy  for  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
comp'ttc'y  Bie  ordinary  form  of  a  puppet 

rtmovcb.  adjuflcd  the  button  of  its  ftalk  or  tail  io  that 

it  fltould  alv/ays  open  full  to  the  feme  height.  He  then 
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regulated  the  pm*  of  the  plug-frame,  in  fuch  a  manner  Steam 
that  the  valve  fhould  fhut  the  moment  that  the  pifton 
had  defeended  a  certain  proportion  (fuppofe  one-fourth,  ^  '  ' 

oiie-third,  one-half,  &c.)  of  the  cylinder.  So  far  the 
cylinder  was  occupied  by  fteam  as  claftic  as  common 
air.  Ill  prelling  the  pifton  farther  down,  it  behoved 
the  fteam  to  expand,  and  its  elafticity  to  diminifh.  It 
is  plain  that  this  could  be  done  in  any  degree  wc  pleafe, 
and  that  the  adjuftment  can  be  varied  in  a  minute,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  by  moving  the  plug 
pins.  ^  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  pref- 
fure  on  the  pifton  is  continually  changing,  and  confe- 
quently  the  accelerating  force.  1  he  motion  therefore 
will  no  longer  be  uniformly  acederated  :  it  wn’U  ap. 
proacli  much  fafter  to  uniformity;  nay,  it  may  be  re¬ 
tarded,  becaufe  although  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ftroke  may  exceed  the  lefiftancc 
of  the  load,  yet  when  the  pifton  is  near  the  bottom  the 
’rcfiftance  may  exceed  the  preft'ure.  Whatever  may  be 
the  law  by  which  the  preflure  on  the  pifton  varies,  an 
ingenious  mechanic  may  contrive  the  connedfing  ma¬ 
chinery  ill  fuch  a  way  that  the  chains  or  rods  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  ftiall  continually  exer  t  the  fame 
prefllire,  or  fhall  vary  their  preffure  according  to  any 
law  he  finds  moft  convenient.  It  is  In  this  manner  that 
the  watchmaker,  by  the  form  of  the  fiizee,  produces  an 
equal  preffure  on  the  wheel-work  by  means  of  a  very 
unequal  adion  of  the  main-fpring.  In  like  manner,  by 
making  the  outer  aich  heads  pOTtions  of  a  proper  fpn*! 
inftead  of  a  circle,  we  can  regulate  the  force  of  th^ 
beam  at  pleafure. 

^  Thus  we  fee  how  much  more  manageable  an  en- 
gine  is  in  this  form  than  Newcomen's  was,  and  alfo 
more  ealily  inveftigated  In  refped  of  its  power  in  its  va¬ 
rious  pohtions.  The  knowledge  of  this  laft  circum- 
ftance  was  of  mighty  confequence,  and  without  it  no 
notion  could  be  formed  of  what  it  could  perform.  Tins 
Watt  the  ufe  of  the  barometer  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cylinder  ;  and  by  the  knowled 
acquired  by  thefe  means  has  the  machine  been  fo  nuich 
improved  by  its  ingenious  inventor. 

We  muft  not  omit  in  this  place  one  dedtfdion  made 
by  Mr  Watt  from  his  obfervations,  which  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  difeovery  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  the 
engine.  »  / 

Let  ABCD  (fig.  10.)  reprefent  a  fedion  of  the  cy- a  diilovery 
linder  of  a  fteam-engine,  and  EF  the  futface  of  its  pi-<.f  Mr 
fton.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fteam  was  admitted 
while  EF  was  in  contad  with  AB,  and  that  as  foon 
ithad  prelTed  it  down  to  the  lituation  EF  the  fteam 

cock  is  ftiut.  The  fteam  will  continue  to  prefs  it  down,  of  the  err¬ 
and  as  the  fteam  expands  its  preffure  diminifties.  WeS^^*^* 
may  txprefs  its  preffure  (exerted  all  the  while  the  pi¬ 
fton  moves  from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituatioii  EF) 
by  the  line  EF.  If  we  fuppofe  the  elafticity  of  the 
fteam  proportional  to  its  denfity,  as  is  nearly  the 
cafe  with  air,  we  may  exprefs  the  preffure  on  the  pi¬ 
fton  in  any  other  pofition,  fuch  as  KL  or  DC,  by  K/ 
and  Dr,  the  ordinates  of  a  redangular  hyperbola  F/r, 
of  which  AE,  AB  are  the  affymptotes,  and  A  the 
centre.  The  accumulated  preffure  during  the  motion 
of  the  pifton  from  EF  to  DC  will  be  expreffed  by  the. 
area  EFr  DE,  and  the  preffure  during  the  whole  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  area  ABF^'DA. 

Now 
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Steam*  Now  5t  Is  well  known  tlmt  the  Jiten  EF  ^  DE  is 
Engine,  equal  to  ABFE  multiplied  by  the  hyperbolic  loga- 

rlthm  of  ^  L.  ^  >  and  the  whole  area  ABF 

(  AD\ 

C  da  Is  =  ABFE  X  Vi  +  L. 

Thus  let  the  diameter  of  the  pifton  be  24  Inches, 
and  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  on  a  fquare  Inch  be 
J4  pounds  ;  the  preflure  on  the  pifton  is  6353  pounds. 
Det  the  whole  ftroke  be  6  feet,  and  let  the  fteam  be 
flopped  when  the  pifton  has  defeended  18  inches,  or  1,5 

feet.  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  Is  1,3862943. 

Therefore  the  accumulated  preflure  ABF  c  DA  is  = 
<5333  X  2,3862943,  =  151 14  pounds. 

As  few  profeftional  engineers  are  poflefied  of  a  table 
of  hyperbolic  logarithms,  while  tables  of  common  lo¬ 
garithms  are  or  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  perfon 
who  Is  much  engaged  In  mechanical  calculations,  let 
the  following  method  be  pradlifed.  Take  the  common 

logarithm  of  multiply  It  by  2,3026  ;  thepro- 

AD 

du6l  is  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  g* 

The  accumulated  preflure  while  the  pifton  moves 
from  AB  to  EF  Is  6333  X  i,  or  Amply  6333  pounds. 
Therefore  the  fteam  while  It  expands  into  the  whole 
cylinder  adds  a  preflure  of  8781  pounds. 

,  Suppofe  that  the  fteam  had  got  free  admiflion  during 
the  whole  defeent  of  the  pifton,  the  accumulated  pref- 
^  fure  would  have  been  6333  X  4,  or  25332  pounds. 

Here  Mr  Watt  obferved  a  remarkable  refult.  The 
fleam  expended  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  four  times 
greater  than  when  it  was  ftopped  at  ^th,  and  yet  the 
accumulated  preflure  is  not  twice  as  great,  being  nearly 
•yds.  One-fourth  of  the  fteam  performs  nearly  -fths  of 
the  work,  and  an  equal  quantity  performs  more  than 
twice  as  much  w’ork  when  thus  admitted  during  -|th  of 
the  motion. 

This  Is  a  curious  and  an  important  Information,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  method  of  vj^orking  a  fteam-engine 
increafes  in  proportion  as  the  fteam  is  fooner  ftopped ; 
but  the  Increafe  is  not  great  after  the  fteam  is  rarefied 
four  times.  The  curve  approaches  near  to  the  axis, 
and  fmall  additions  are  made  to  the  area.  The  ex- 
penfe  of  fuch  great  cylinders  is  confiderable,  and  may 
i’ometimes  compenfate  this  advantage. 


i>ct  the  fteam  be  ftopped  at 

Its  performance  is  mult. 
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It  Is  very  pleafmg  to  obferve  fo  many  unlocked- 
for  advantages  refulting  from  an  improvement  made 
with  the  foie  view  of  leflening  the  wafte  of  fteam  by 
-condenfatlon.  While  this  puipofe  Is  gained,  we  learn 
how  to  hufband  the  fteam  which  is  not  thus  wafted. 
The  engine  becomes  more  manageable,  and  Is  more 
.eafily  adapted  to  every  variation  in  its  taflt,  and  all  its 
powers  arc  more  eafily  computed. 


The  aftive  tnind  of  its  ingenious  luverttor  did  not  , 

ftop  here:  It  had  always  been  matter  of  regret  that  Engine,  ^ 
one-half  of  the  motion  was  unaccompanied  by  any  ^ 
work.  It  was  a  very  obvious  thing  to  Mr  Watt,  that 
as  the  fteam  admitted  above  the  pifton  prefled  it  down, 
fo  fteam  admitted  below  the  pifton  prefled  it  up  with 
the  fame  force,  provided  that  a  vacuum  were  made  on 
its  upper  fide.  This  was  eafily  done,  by  conneding 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  with  the  boiler  and  the 
upper  end  with  the  condenfer. 

Fig.  11.  Is  a  reprefentation  of  this  conftrudlion  ex-  plate 
a6lly  copied  from  Mr  Watt’s  figure  accompanying  his  cccclxxis. 
fpecificatlon.  Here  BB  is  a  fedion  of  the  cylinder, 
furrounded  at  a  fmall  diftance  by  the  cafe  ii  1 1.  The 
fedion  of  the  pifton  A,  and  the  collar  of  leathers  which  Watt’s 
embraces  the  pifton  rod,  ^ives  a  diftind  notion  of  itsfteam-cn- 
conftrudion,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  connededS*"^^P  ft* 
wnth  the  pifton-rod,  and  how  the  packing  of  the  piftou 
and  collar  contributes  to  make  all  tight.  ftatc. 

From  the  top  of  the  cylinder  proceeds  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pipe.  Above  the  letter  D  is  obferved  the  feat  of 
the  fteam  valve,  communicating  with  the  box  above  it. 

In  the  middle  of  this  may  be  obferved  a  dark  fliaded 
circle.  This  is  the  mouth  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
fteam  pipe  coming  from  the  boiler.  Beyond  D,  below 
the  letter  N,  Is  the  feat  of  the  upper  condenfmg  valve. 

The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  made  fpherical,  fittingthe 
pifton,  fo  that  they  may  come  into  entire  contad.  An¬ 
other  horizontal  pipe  proceeds  from  this  bottom.  A- 
bove  the  letter  E  is  the  feat  of  the  lower  fteam  valve, 
opening  into  the  valve  box.  This  box  is  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  another  fteam  pipe  marked  C,  which  branches 
off  from  the  upper  horizontal  part,  and  defeends  ob¬ 
liquely,  coming  forward  to  the  eye.  The  lower  part 
is  reprefented  as  cut  open,  to  fliow  its  interior  confor¬ 
mation.  Beyond  this  Iteam  valve,  and  below  the  letter 
F,  may  be  obferved  the  feat  of  the  lower  conden- 
fing  valve.  A  pipe  defeends  from  hence,  and  at  a  fmall 
diftance  below  unites  with  another  pipe  GG,  which 
comes  down  from  the  upper  condenfing  valve  N. 

Thefe  two  edudion-pipes  thus  united  go  downwards, 
and  open  at  L  into  a  redangular  box,  of  which  the 
end  is  feen  at  L.  This  box  goes  backward  from  the 
eye,  and  at  its  farther  extremity  communicateb  with 
the  air-pump  K,  whole "piifton  is  here  reprefi  nted  In 
fedlon  with  Its  butterfly  valves.  The  pifton  delivers 
the  water  and  air  laterally  into  another  redangular  box 
M,  darkly  fliaded,  which  box  communicates  with  the 
pump  I.  The  pifton-rods  of  this  and  of  the  air-pump 
are  fufpended  by  chains  from  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the 
inner  arm  of  the  great  beam.  The  lower  part  of  the 
edudion-pipe,  the  horizontal  box  L,  the  air-pump  K, 
with  the  communicating  box  M  between  it  and  the 
pump  I,  are  all  immerfed  in  the  cold  water  of  the  con- 
denfing  clftern.  The  box  L  is  made  flat,  broad,  and 
lhallow,  in  order  to  increafe  its  furface  and  accelerate 
the  condenfation.  But  that  this  may  be  performed 
with  the  greateft  expedition,  a  fmall  pipe  H,  open  be¬ 
low  (but  occafionally  ftopped  by  a  plug  valve),  is  infert- 
ed  laterally  into  the  edudion-pipe  G,  and  then  divides 
into  two  brandies ;  one  of  which  reaches  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  upper  valve  N,  and  the  other  approaches 
as  near  to  the  valve  F. 

As  it  is  intended  by  this  conftrudion  to  give  the  pi¬ 
fton  a  ftrong  impulfe  in  both  diredions,  it  will  not  be 
z  proper 
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proper  to  fufpend  its  rod  by  a  chain  from  the  great 
beam  ;  for  it  mull  not  only  pull  down  that  end  of  the 
beam,  but  alfo  pufh  it  upwards.  It  may  indeed  be 
fufpended  by  double  chains  like  the  piaons  of  the  en¬ 
gines  for  extinguifhing  fires ;  and  Mr  Watt  has  accor¬ 
dingly  done  fo  in  fome  ot  his  engines.  But  in  his  draw- 
ing  from  which  this  figure  is  copied,  he  has  communi¬ 
cated  the  force  of  the  piaon  to  the  beam  by  means  of 


a  toothed  rack  00,  which  engages  or  works  in  the 
toothed  feaor  Q^on  the  end  of  the  beam.  ^L’he  rea¬ 
der  will  underhand,  without  any  farther  explanation, 
how  the  impulfe  given  to  the  piflon  in  either  diredion 
IS  thus  tranfmitted  to  the  beam  without  diminution* 
The  fly  XX,  with  its  pinion  Y,  which  alfo  works  in 
tha  toothed  arch  Q^,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  removed 
for  the  prefen t,  and  will  be  confidered  afterwards. 

We  fhall  take  the  prefent  opportunity  of  deferibing 
Mr  Watt’s  method  of  communicating  the  force  of  the 
fleam- engine  to  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind. 
VV  reprefents  the  rim  and  arms  of  a  very  large  and 
heavy  metalline  fly.  On  its  axis  is  the  conceutric 
toothed  wheel  U.  There  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
great  beam  a  flrong  and  flifF  rod  TT,  to  the  lower  end 
of  which  a  toothed  wheel  W  is  firmly  fixed  by  two 
bolts,  fo  that  it  cannot  turn  round.  This  wheel  is  of 
the  fame  fize  and  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the 
wheel  U  ;  and  an  iron  link  or  flrap  ( which  cannot  be 
feen  here,  becaufe  it  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  two 
wheels)  conneds  the  centres  of  the  two  wheels,  fo  that 
the  one  cannot  quit  the  other.  The  engine  being  in 
the  pofition  reprefented  in  the  figure,  fuppofe  the  fly  to 
be  turned  once  round  by  any  external  force  in  the  di- 
redion  of  the  darts.  It  is  pkin,  that  fince  the  toothed 
wheels  cannot  quit  each  other,  being  kept  together  by 
the  link,  the  inner  half  (that  is,  the  half  next  the  cylin¬ 
der)  of  the  wheel  U  will  work,  on  the  inner  half  of  the 
wheel  W,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  of  the 
fiy  the  wheel  W  muft  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  wheel 
U,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  muft  be  raifed  to  its 
highelt  pofition.  The  next  revolution  of  the  fly  will 
bring  the  wheel^  W  and  the  beam  conneded  with  it  to 
their  firft  pofitions  ;  and  thus  every  two  revolutions 
of  the  fly  will  make  a  complete  period  of  the  beam’s  re- 
ciprocating  movements.  Now,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the 
fly  to  drive  the  beam,  let  the  beam  drive  the  fly.  The 
motions  muft  be  perfedly  the  fame,  and  the  afeent  or 
defeent  of  the  piften  will  produce  one  revolution  of 
the  fly. 

A  fide  view  of  this  apparatus  is  given  in  fig  12. 
marked  by  the  fame  letters  of  reference.  This  fhows 
the  fit  nation  of  parts  which  were  fore-fliortened  in  fig. 

I  i.  particularly  the  defeending  branch  C  of  the  fteam 
pipe,  and  the  fituation  and  communications  of  the  two 
pumps  K  and  I.  8,  8  is  the  horizontal  part  of  the  fteam 
pipe.  9  is  a  part  of  it  whofe  box  is  reprefented  by  the 
dark  circle  of  fig.  ii.  D  is  the  box  of  the  fteam 
clack,  and  the  little  circle  at  its  corner  reprefents  the 
end  of  the  axis  which  turns  it,  as  will  be  deferibed  af¬ 
terwards.  N  is  the  place  of  the  upper  edudion  valve. 

A  part  only  of  the  upper  edudion-pipe  G  is  reprefent¬ 
ed,  the  reft  being  cut  off,  becaufe  it  would  have  covered 
the  defeending  fteam  pipe  CC.  When  continued 
down,  it  comes  between  the  eye  and  the  box  E  of  the 
lower  fteam  valve,  and  the  box  F  of  the  lower  educ¬ 
tion  valve. 


.  S  T  E 

Let  u*  now  trace  the  operation  of  this  machine 
thiough  all  its  fteps.  Recurring  to  fig.  1 1.  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  BB  is  exhault- 
ed  of  all  elaftic  fluids;  that  the  upper  fteam  valve  D  and 
the  lower  edudion  valve  F  are  open,  and  that  the  lower 
fteam  valve  E  and  upper  edudion  valve  N  are  ftiut.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pifton  muft  be  prefled  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  muft  pull  down  the  end  of  the  work- 
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mg  beam  by  means  of  the  toothed  rack  00  and  fedor 
Qg^caufing  the  other  end  of  the  beam  to  urge  for- 
ward  the  machinery  with  which  it  is  conneded.  When 
the  pifton  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the 
valves  D  and  F  are  (hut  by  the  plug  frame,  and  E  and 
N  are  opened.  ^  By  this  laft  paffage  the  fteam  gets  into 
the  edudion-pipe,  where  it  meets  with  the  injedion 
water,  and  is  rapidly  condenfed.  The  fteam  from  the 
boiler  enters  at  the  fame  time  by  E,  and  preffing  on 
the  lower  fide  of  the  pifton,  forces  it  upwards,  and  by 
means  of  the  toothed  rack  OO  and  toothed  fedor  QQ 
forces  up  that  end  of  the  working  beam,  and  caufes  tKT 
other  end  to  urge  ferward  the  machinery  with  which 
It  is  conneded  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  operation  of  the 
engine  may  be  continued  for  ever. 

T.he  injedion  water  is  continually  running  into  the 
edudion-pipe,  becaufe  condenfation  is  continually  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  therefore  there  is  a  continual  atmofpheric 
preflure  to  produce  a  jet.  The  air  which  is  difenga-^ed 
from  the  water,  or  enters  by  leaks,  is  evacuated  only 
during  the  rife  of  the  pifton  of  the  air-pump  K.  When 
this  IS  very  copious,  it  renders  a  very  large  air-pump 
neceflary ;  and  in  fome  lituations  Mr  Watt  has  been 
obhged  to  employ  two  air-pumps,  one  worked  by  each 
arm  of  the.  beam.  This  in  every  cafe  expends  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  the  power,  for  the  air-pump  is 
dways  working  againft  the  whole  prefTuie  of  the  atmo. 
fphere. 

It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  the  engine,  by  main¬ 
taining  an  altnoft  conftant  and  uninterrupted  impuU 
fion,  IS  much  fitter  for  driving  any  machinery  of  conti¬ 
nued  motion  than  any  ot  the  former  engines,  which 
were  inadive  during  half  of  their  motion.  It  does  not, 
however,  feem  to  have  this  fuperiority  when  employed 
to  draw  v/ater  ;  But  it  is  equally  fitted  for  this  tafle. 
Eet  the  engine  be  loaded  with  twice  as  much  as  would 
be  proper  for  it  if  a  fingle  ftroke  engine,  and  let  a  fly 
be  conneded  with  it.  Then  it  is  plain  that  the  power 
of  the  engine  during  the  rife  of  the  fteam  pifton  will 
be  accumulated  in  the  fly;  and  this,  in  conjiindion  with 
the  power  of  the  engine  during  the  defeent  of  the  fteam 
pifton,  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  load  of  water. 

In  fpeakingofthe  fteam  and  edudion  valves,  wefald 
that  they  were  all  puppet  valves.  Mr  Watt  employed 
cocks,  and  alfo  Hiding  valves,  fuch  as  the  regulator  or 
fleam-valve  I  he  old  engines.  But  he  found  them 
always  lofe  their  tightnefs  after  a  ftiort  time.  This  is 
not  furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  they  are  always 
perfedly  dry-,  and  almoft  burning  hot.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  change  them  aU  for  puppet  clacks,  which, 
when  truly  ground  and  nicely  htted  in  their  motions 
at  firft,  are  not  found  to  go  out  of  order  by  any  length 
of  time.  Other  engineers  now  univerfally  ufe  thenf  in 
the  old  form  of  the  fteam-engine,  without  the  fame 
reafons,  and  merely  by  fei  vile  and  ignorant  imitation. 

Ihe  way  in  which  Mr  Watt  opens  and  Ihuts  thefe 
valves  IS  as  Mows.  Fig.  13.  reprefents  a  clack  with 
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k,  re.t  and  box.  Suppofc  It  one  of  the  eduftlon  valves 
T-I H  is  part  of  the  pipe  w'hich  introduces  the  ftearn,  and 
GG  is  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  which  communicates 
with  the  condenfer.  At  EE  may  be  obferved  a  ^ece 
more  faintly  fhaded  than  the  furrounding  parts.  I  his 
is  the  feat  of  the  valve,  and  is  a  brafs  or  bell-metal  ring 
turned  conical  on  the  outfide,  fo  as  to  fit  exaftly  into  a 
conical  part  of  the  pipe  GG.  Thefe  two  pieces  are 
fitted  by  crrinding;  and  the  cone  being  or  a  long  taper, 
the  ring  flicks  fimly  in  it,  efpecially  after  having  been 
there  for  fome  time  and  united  by  ruft.  The  clack  it- 
felf  Is  a  ftrong  brafs  plate  D,  turned  conical  on  the 
cd^e,  fo  as  to  fit  the  conical  or  Hoping  inner  edge  ot 
the  feat.  Thefe  are  very  nicely  ground  on  each  other 
with  emery.  This  conical  joining  is  much  more  obtufe 
than  the  outer  fide  of  the  ring;  fo  that  although  the 
joint  is  air-tight,  the  two  pieces  do 
together.  The  clack  has  a  round  tail  DG,  which  is 
freely  moveable  up  and  down  in  the  hole  of  a  crofs 
piece  FF  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  valve  is  a  itrong 
piece  of  metal  DC  firmly  joined  to  it,  one  fide  of 
wiiich  is  formed  into  a  toothed  rack.  A  is  the  feCTion 
of  an  iron  axle  which  turns  in  holes  in  the  oppolite 
fides  of  the  valve-box,  where  it  is  nicely  fitted  by 
orindiiig,  fo  as  to  be  air-tight.  Collets  of  thick 
leather,  well  foaked  in  melted  tallow  and  rofin,  are 
ferewed  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  holes  to  prevent  all  in- 
grefs  of  air.  One  end  of  this  axis  projeas  a  good  vvay 
without  the  box,  and  carries  a  fpaniier  or  handle,,  which 
is  moved  by  the  plug-frame.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a 
ftrong  piece  of  metal  B,  the  edge  of  which  is  formed 
into  an  arch  of  a  circle  having  the  axis  A  in  its  centre, 
and  is  cut  into  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  the 
rack  DC.  K  is  a  cover  which  is  fixed  by  ferews  to 
the  top  of  the  box  H  J  J  H,  and  may  be  taken  off  in 
order  to  get  at  the  valve  when  it  needs  repairs. 

From  this  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  handle  which  is  on  the  axis  A,  the  fedtor  B 
muft  lift  up  the  valve  by  means  of  its  toothed  rack  DC, 
till  the  upper  end  of  the  rack  touch  the  knob  or  but¬ 
ton  K*  Turning  the  handle  in  the  oppofite  dlredion 
brings  the  valve  down  again  to  its  feat. 

-  This  valve  is  extremely  tight.  But  in  order  to  open 
it  for  the  paffage  of  the  fteam,  we  muft  exert  a  force 
equal  to  the  preflure  of  the  atraofphere.  This  in  a  large 
engine  is  a  very  great  weight.  A  valve  of  fix  inches 
diameter  fiiftains  a  preffure  not  lefs  than  400  pounds. 
But  this  force  is  quite  momentary,  and  hardly  impedes 
the  motion  of  the  engine  ;  for  the  inftant  the  valve  is  de¬ 
tached  from  its  feat,  although  it  has  not  moved  the 
looth  part  of  an  inch,  the  preflure  is  over.  Even  this 
little  inconvenience  has  been  removed  by  a  delicate 
thought  of  Mr  Watt.  He  has  put  the  fpanner  in  fuch 
a  pofition  when  it  begins  to  ralfe  the  valve,  that  its  me- 
chanical  energy  is  almoft  infinitely  great.  ^  Let  QJl 
(fig,  14.)  be  part  of  the  plug-frame  defeending,  and  P 
one  of  its  pins  juft  going  to  lay  hold  of  the  fpanner  N  O 
moveable  round  the  axis  N.  On  the  fame  axis  is  ano¬ 
ther  arm  NM  conneded  by  a  joint  with  the  leader 
ML,  which  is  conneded  alfo  by  a  joint  with  the  fpan- 
fier  L  A  that  is  on  the  axis  A  of  the  fedor  within  the 
valve-box.  Therefore  when  the  pin  P  piifhes  down 
the  fpanner  NO,  the  arm  N  M  moves  fidewife  and  pulls 
4own  the  fpanner  A  L  by  means  of  the  connecting  rod. 
Things  are  fo  difpofed,  that  when  the  cock  is  lliut,  LM 
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and  M  N  arc  In  one  ftraight  line.  The  Intelligent  me*  Steam- 
chanic  will  perceive  that,  in  this  pofition,  the  torce  of 
the  lever  O  N  M  is  infuperable.  It  has  this  further  ad-  ^  ^  ' 
vantage,  that  if  any  thing  Ihoiild  tend  to  force  open  the 
valve,  it  would  be  inefFe<^ual ;  for  no  force  exerted  at 
A,  and  tranfmitted  by  the  rod  L  M,  can  poflibly  piifti 
the  joint  M  out  of  its  polition.  Of  fuch  importance  is  it 
to  pradfical  mechanics,  that  its  proFefforsihoiildbeperfona 
of  penetration  as  well  as  knowledge.  Yet  this  circum- 
ftance  is  unheeded  by  hundreds  who  have  fervilely  copied 
from  Mr  Watt,  as  may  be  feen  in  every  engine  that  ia 
puffed  on  the  public  as  a  difeovery  and  an  improvement. 

When  thefe  puppet  valves  have  been  introduced  into  the 
common  engine,  we  have  not  feey  one  inftance  where  this 
has  been  attended  to  ;  certainly  becaufe  its  utility  has  not 
been  obferved  :  and  there  is  one  fituation  whei*e  it  is  of 
more  confequence  than  in  Mr  WatPs  engine,  viz.  in  the 
injedion-co'ck.  Here  the  valve  is  drawn  back  into  a  box, 
where  the  water  Is  fo  aiikwardly  difpofed  round  it  that 
it  can  hardly  get  oitt  of  ks  way,  and  where  the  preflure 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  atmofphere.  Indeed  this  par¬ 
ticular  fubftitution  of  the  button-valve  for  the  cock  is 
moft  injudicious. 

We  poftpohed  any  account  of  the  office  of  the  fly 
X  X  (fig.  II.),  as  it  is  not  of  ufe  in  an  engine  regulated 
by  the  fly  V  V.  The  fly  X  X  is  only  for  regulating 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the'  beam  when  the  fteam  is 
not  admitted  during  the  whole  defeent  of  the  pifton. 

This  it  evidently  muft  render  more  uniform,  accumula¬ 
ting  a  momentum  equal  to  the  whole  prefliire  of  the  full 
fupply  of  fteam,  and  then  fharing  it  with  the  beam 
during  the  reft  of  the  defeent  of  the  pifton. 

When  a  perfon  properly  fltilled  in  mechanics  and  Review  of 
chemiftry  reviews  thefe  different  forms  of  Mr  Watt’s 
fteam-engine,  he  will  eafily  perceive  them  fufceptiBle  of  ■  Jpruve!^ 
many  intermediate  forms,  in  which  any  one  or  more  ofjnej^ts. 
the  diftinguifhing  improvements  may  be  employed.  The 
firft  great  improvement  was  the  condenfation  in  a  fepa- 
rate  veffel.  This  increafed  the  original  powers  of  the 
engine,  giving  to  the  atmofpheric  preflure  and  to  the 
counter  weight  their  full  energy  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  wafte  of  fteam  is  greatly  diminifhed.  The  next  im¬ 
provement  by  employing  the  preflure  of  the  fteam  in- 
ilead  of  that  of  the  atmofphere,  aimed  only  at  a  ftill 
farther  diminution  of  the  wafte  ;  but  was  fertile  in  ad¬ 
vantages,  rendering  the  machine  more  manageable,  and 
particularly  enabling  us  at  all  times,  and  without  trou¬ 
ble,  to  fuit  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its  load  of  work, 
however  variable  and  increafing  ;  and  brought  into  view 
a  very  interefting  propofition  in  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  engine,  viz.  that  the  whole  pertormance  of  a 
given  quantity  of  fteam  may  be  augmented  by  admitting 
it  into  the  cylinder  only  during  a  part  of  the  pifton’s 
motion.  Mr  Watt  has  varied  the  application  of  this 
propofition  in  a  thoufand  ways  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
about  the  machine  which  gives  more  employment  to  the 
fagacity  and  judgment  of  the  engineer.  The  third 
Improvement  of  the  double  impulfe  may  be  confidered 
as  the  finifhing  touch  given  to  the  engine,  and  renders 
it  as  uniform  in  its  a<flion  as  any  water-wheel.  In  the 
engine  in  its  moft  perfect  form  there  does  not  feem  to 
be  above  one-fourth  of  the  fteam  wafted  by  warming 
the  apparatus ;  fo  that  it  is  not  poffibJe  to  make  it  one-foiirtlx 
part  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  only 
thing  that  feemsfufceptiblc  of  confiderable  improvement 
I  IS 
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Is  the  ^reat  beam.  The  enormous  flrai’ns  exerted  on 
its  arms  require  a  proportionaHlrength.  This  requires 
a  vaft  mafs  of  nnatter,  not  lefs  indeed  in  an  eng^ine  with 
a  cylinder  of  54  Ihches  than  three  tons  and  a  half, 

ment  now 

wanting  is  niiul  be  communicated  in  about  half  a  fecond. 

toftrength-  ^hts  mafs  mull  be  brought  into  motion  from  a  ftate  of 
en  the  great  reft,  mull  again  be  brought  to  reft,  again  into  motion, 
lismu  and  again  to  reft,  to  complete  the  period  of  a  ftroke. 

This  confumes  much  po’.yer  ;  and  Mr  Watt  has  not  been 
able  to  load  an  engine  with  more  than  10  or  1 1  pounds 
on  the  inch  and  preferve  a  fufficient  quantity  of  motion, 
fo  as  to  make  12  or  15  fix-feet  ftrokes  in  a  fecond. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  lefleri  this  mafs  by 
ufing  a  light  framed  wheel,  or  a  light  frame  of  carpeu- 
try,  in  place  of  a  folld  beam.  ihefe  have  generally 
been  conftrudled  by  perfons  ignorant  of  the  true  fclen- 
tific  principles  of  carpentry,  and  have  fared  according¬ 
ly.  Mr  Watt  has  made  limilar  attempts  ;  but  found, 
that  although  at  firft  they  were  abundantly 'ftrong,  yet 
alter  a  fhort  time’s  employment  the  ftraps  and  bolts 
with  which  the  wooden  parts  were  connedled  cut  tlieiv 
way  into  the  wood,  and  the  framing  grew  loofe  in  the 
joints, ^  and,  without  giving  any  warning,  went  to  pieces 
in  an  inftant.  A  folid  mafly  fimple  beam,  of  fufficient 
ftrength,  bends,  and  fenfibly  complains  (as  the  carpen¬ 
ters  exprefs  it),  before  it  breaks.  In  all  great  engines, 
therefore,  fuch  only  are  employed,  and  in  fmall’cr  en¬ 
gines  he  fometimes  nfes  caft-iron  wheels  or  pulleys;  nav, 
he  frequently  ufes  no  beam  or  equivalent  whatever,  but 
employs  the  fteani  piilon-rod  to  drive  the  machinery  to 
which  the  engine  is  applied. 

prefume  that  our  thinking  readers  will  not  be 
aftociated  difpleafed  with  this  rational  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of 
^oultoii^  engine  in  the  hands  of  its  ingenious  and  worthy  in¬ 
ventor.  We  owe  it  to  the  communications  of  a  friend, 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  able  to  judge  of  his 
merits.  I  he  public  fee  him  always  aftbeiated  with  the 
no  lefs  celebrated  mechanic  and  philofopher  Mr  Boulton 
of  Soho  near  Birmingham  (fee  Soho).  They  have  ffia- 
red  the  royal  patent  from  the  beginning;  and  the  al- 
Whencfi  equally  honourable  to  botL 

their^n-  ,  advantages  derived  from  the  patent-right  ffiow 

fif?  are  dc-  fupenority  of  the  engine  and  the  liberal  minds 

rived  in  c-  of  the  proprietors.  They  ereft  the  engines  at  the  ex- 
reainger..  pence  ol  the  employers,  or  give  working  drafts  of  all 
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the  parts,  with  inftniaions,^by  which  a'ny"reftdent  en- 
gincei  may  execute  the  work.  The  employers  felea 
the  beft  engine  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
compare  the  quantities  of  fuel  expended  by  each,  and 
pay  to  Meftrs  Watt  and  Boulton  one-third  of  the  an¬ 
nual  favinps  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  By  this  the 
patentees  are  excitqd  to  do  their  utmoft  to  make  the 
engine  perfea ;  and  the  employer  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  advantage  he  derives  from  it. 

It  may  not  be  here  improper  to  ftate  the  afttial  per¬ 
formance  of  feme  of  thcle  engines,  as  they  have  been 
,  alcertained  by  experiment. 

per-  •  having;  a  cylinder  of  31  inches  in  diame- 

forirance  ^tid  ™aking  ly  double  ftrokes  per  minute,  performs 
offomeof  the  work  of  forty  horfes  workino-  night  and  day  (for 

Hnelu"  horfes’muit  be  kept),  and 

,inc5  ,s.  burns  1 1 ,000  pounds  of  Staffordfhire  coal  per  day.  y\ 

cylinder  of  19  inches,  making  25  ftrokes  of  4  feet  each 
per  minute,  performs  the  work  of  12  horfes  working 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  II.  ^ 
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conftantly,  and  burns  37^^®  pounds  of  coals  per  day.  Steam- 
A  cylinder  of  24  inches,  making  22  ftrokes  of  5  feet,  . 

burns  5500  pounds  of  coals,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  "" " 
conftaiit  work  of  20  horfes.  And  the  patentees  think 
themfelves  authorized  by  experience  to  lay  in  general, 
that  thefe  engines  will  raile  more  than  20,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  24  feet  high  for  every  hundred  weight  of 
good  pit-coal  confumed  by  them. 

In  confequence  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  Mr  Watt’s 
engines,  both  with  refpeA  to  economy  and  manageable-  , 

nefs,  they  have  become  of  inoft  extenfive  ufc  ;  and  in 
every  demand^of  manufafture  on  a  great  fcale  they  of¬ 
fer  us  an  indefatigable  fervant,  whofe  ftrength  has  no 
bounds.  The  greateft  mechanical  projcA  that  ever  en-  n-n/ r-r 
gaged  the  attention  of  man  was  on  the  point  of  being  to  drain'th- 
executed  by  this  machine.  The  States  of  Holland  wereMaerJeiu  ' 
^eating  with  Meftrs  Watt  and  Boulton  for  draining  the 
Hacrlem  Meer,  and  even  reducing  the  Zuyder  Zee  : 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  accompliflied  when'. 
ever  that  unhappy  nation  has  fuflicicntly  felt  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  liberty  and  democratic  tyranny.  Indeed 
fuch  unlimited  powers  are  afforded  by  thiseiigine,  lhatthe 
engineer  now  thinks  that  no  tafle  can  be  propofed  to  him 
which  he  cannot  execute  with  profit  to  his  employe--.  ,0 
No  wonder  theri  that  all  claftes  of  engineers  have  The  at- 
turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  engine;  and  fcg. temj.ts  to 
*0  thev  try  to  make  . 

attempts  have  been  made  to  “ginrin  *  ‘ 
improve  Mr  V  att’s  engine  ;  and  it  would  occupy  a  vo.general  of 
lume  to  give  an  account  of  them,  whilft  that  account 
would  do  ;io  more  than  indulge  ciiriofity.  Our 
neers  by  profeffion  are  In  general  miferably  deficient^ 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  chemiftry 
whicn  IS  neceffiary  for  underftandlng  this  machine;  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  one  in  this  kingdom  who  can  be 
put  on  a  par  with  the  prefeiit  patentees  In  this  refpe^. 

Moil  of  the  attempts  of  engineers  have  been  made  with 
the  humbler  view  of  availing  themfelves  of  M^  Watt’s 
difcoverles,  fo  as  to  conilrud  a  fteam-engine  fiiperior  to 
Newcomen’s,  and  yet  of  a  form  fufficiently  different 
Watt’s  to  keep  it  without  the  reach  of  his  patent. 

This  they  have  in  general  accompliihed  by  perform.inp- 
the  condenlation^  in  a  place  which,  with  a  little  ftretch 
of  fancy,  not  unfi  equent  in  a  court  of  law,  may  be  called 
/>ar/  of  the  cylinder,, 

I’he  fuccefs  of  moft  of  thefe  attempts  has  interfered  -^nd'the 
fo  little  with  the  intereft  of  the  patentees,  that  they 
have  not  hindered  the  ereAion  of  many  engines  which  nolt fared 
the  law  would  have  deemed  encroachments.  We  think  the  other. 

It  our  duty  to  give  our  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  without 
referve.  Thefe  are  moft  expenfive  undertakings,  and 
few  employers  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  me¬ 
rits  of  a  projed  prefented  to  them  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
tift.  They  may  fee  the  pradicability  of  tlie'fcheme,  bt 
having  a  general  notion  of  the  expanfton  and  condenfa- 
tion  of  llcam,  and  they  may  be  milled  by  the  ingenuity 
apparent  in  the  conftrudion.  I'lie  engineer  liimftlf  is 
frequently  the  dupe  of  his  own  ingenuity;  and  it  is  not 
always  difhonefty, '  but  frequently  Ignorance,  which 
makes  him  prefer  his  own  invention  or  (as  he  thinks  it) 
improvement.  It  is  a  moft  delicate  engine,  and  requires 
much  knowledge  to  fee  what  does  and  what  docs  not 
improve  its  performance.  We  have  gone  into  the  pre¬ 
ceding  minute  inveftigation  of  Mr  Watt’s  progrefs  with 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making  our  readers  fully  mailers 
5E  of 
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Steam,  of  Its  principles,  and  have  more  than  once  pointed  out 
the  real  improvements,  that  they  may  be  firmly  fixed 
and  alv/ays  ready  in  the  mind.  By  bavine  recourfe  to 
them,  the  reader  may  pronounce  with  confidence  on  the 
merits  of  any  new  confiru^hion,  and  will  not  be  decei- 
eo  ved  by  the  puffs  of  an  ignorant  or  difhonefl  engineer. 
Exception  We  muft  except  from  this  general  criticifm  a  con- 
in  favour  {^j-iiction  by  Mr  Jonathan  Hornblower  near  Briftol,  on 
Hon  b'ow.  account  of  its  fiDgularity,  and  the  ingenuity  and  real 
fr.  *  *  fiidl  which  appears  in  fome  particulars  of  its  conftruc- 
tlon.  The  following  fhort  defcription  will  fufficiently 
explain  its  principle,  and  enable  our  readers  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  merit. 

Plate  A  and  B  (fig.  15.)  reprefent  two  cylinders,  of  which 
ccccLxxx.  the  largefi.  A  pifton  moves  in  each,  having  their 
^  .  rods  C  and  D  moving  through  collars  at  E  and  h. 

Dekription  cylinders  may  be  fupplled  with  fleam  from  the 

fleauven-  boiler  by  means  of  the  fquare  pipe  G,  which  has  a  flanch 
gh*e.  to  connea  it  with  the  reft  of  the  fteam-pipe.  This 
fqiiare  part  is  reprefented  as  branching  off  to  both  cy¬ 
linders.  and  d  are  two  codes,  which  have  handles 
and  tumblers  as-  ufual,  worked  by  the  plug-beam  W. 
On  the  fore-fide  (that  is,  the  fide  next  the  eye)  of  the 
cylinders  is  reprefented  another  communicating  pipe, 
whofe  fedlon  is  alfo  fquare  or  rcdiangiilar,  having  alfo 
two  cocks  a,  h.  The  pipe  Y,  immediately  under  the 
cock  h,  eftablifties  a  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  fmall  cylinder  B,  by  opening 
the  cock  h.  There  is  a  fimilar  pipe  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  cylinder  A,  immediately  under  the  cock  d. 
When  the  cocks  r  and  a  are  open,  and  the  cocks  b  and 
d  are  (hut,  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  has  free  admifiioii 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  and  the  fleam 
from  the  lower  part  of  B  has  free  admlflion  into  the 
upper  part  of  A  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  each  cylinder 
has  no  communication  with  its  lower  part. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  great  cylinder  proceeds  the 
edudlion-pipe  K,  having  a  valve  at  its  opening  into  the 
cylinder,  which  bends  downwards,  and  is  connected  with 
the  conical  condenfer  L(c).  The  condenfer  is  fixed 
on  a  hollow  box  M,  on  which  ftand  the  pumps  N  and 
O  for  extradling  the  air  and  water ;  which  laft  runs 
along  the  trough  T  into  a  clflern  U,  from  which  it  is 
raifed  by  the  pump  V  for  recruiting  the  boiler,  being 
already  nearly  boiling  hot.  Immediately  under  the 
condenfer  there  is  a  fpigot  valve  at  S,  over  which  is  a 
fmall  jet  pipe,  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the  edu6lion- 
pipe.  The  whole  of  the  condenfmg  apparatus  is^  con¬ 
tained  in  a  eiflern  R  of  cold  water.  A  fmall  pipe  P 
comes  from  the  fide  of  the  condenfer,  and  terminates  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  T,  and  is  there  covered  with 
a  valve  Q,  which  is  kept  tight  by  the  water  that  is  al¬ 
ways  ninmng  over  it.  Laftly,  the  pump-rods  X  caufe 
the  outer  end  of  the  beam  to  preponderate,  fo  that  the 
quiefeent  pofition  of  the  beam  is  that  reprefented  In  the 
figure,  the  piftons  being  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders. 

Suppofe  all  the  cocks  open,  and  fleam^  coming  In 
coploufly  from  the  boiler,  and  no  condenfation  going  on 
in  L  ;  the  fleam  muft  dwve  out  all  the  air,  and  at  laft 
follow  It  through  the  valve  Now  fhut  the  valves  h 
and  di  and  open  the  valve  S  of  the  condenfer.  The 


condenfation  will  immediately  commence.  There  is  Steam- 
now  no  prefTure  on  the  under  fide  of  the  pifton  of  A,  * 
and  it  immediately  defeends.  The  Communication  be-  ^ 
tween  the  lower  part  of  B  and  the  upper  part  of  A 
being  open,  the  fleam  will  go  from  B  into  the  fpace 
left  by  the  pifton  of  A.  It  muft  therefore  expand, 
and  its  clallicity  muft  dimlnifh,  and  will  no  longer  ba¬ 
lance  the  prefTure  of  the  fleam  above  the  pifton  o-^ 

This  pifton  therefore,  if  not  with-held  by  the  beam, 
would  defeend  till  it  Is  in  equilibrio,  having  fleam  of 
equal  denfity  above  and  below  it.  But  it  cannot  de¬ 
feend  fo  far  ;  for  the  cylinder  A  is  wider  than  B,  and 
the  arm  of  the  beam  at  which  its  pifton  hangs  Is  longer 
than  the  arm  which  fupports  the  pifton  of  B:  therefore 
when  the  pifton  of  B  has  defeended  as  far  as  the  beam 
will  permit  it,  the  fleam  between  the  two  piftons  occu¬ 
pies  a  larger  fpace  than  it  did  when  both  piftons  were 
at  the  tops  of  their  cylinders.  Its  denfity,  therefore, 
and  its  elaflicity,  diminifh  as  its  bulk  increafes.  It  is. 
therefore  not  a  balance  ;  for  the  fleam  on  the  upper  fide 
of  B,  and  the  pifton  B,  pulls  at  the  beam  with  all  the 
difference  of  thefe  preflu  res.  The  flighteft  view  of  the 
fubjedl  muft  Ihow  the  reader,  that  as  the  piftons  de¬ 
feend,  the  fleam  that  is  between  them  will  grow  conti¬ 
nually  rarer  and  lefs  elaftic,  and  that  both  piftons  will 
pull  the  beam  downwards. 

Suppofe  now  that  each  has  reached  the  bottom  of  its 
cylinder.  Shut  the  cock  a  and  the  educlion  cock  at 
the  bottom  of  A,  and  open  the  cocks  h  and  d.  The 
communication  being  now  cftabliftied  between  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  each  cylinder,  nothing  hinders  the 
counter  weight  from  railing  the  piftons  to  the  top.  Let 
them  arrive  there.  The  cylinder  B  is  at  this  time  fil¬ 
ed  with  fleam  of  the  ordinary  denfity,  and  the  cylin¬ 
der  A  with  an  equal  abfolute  quantity  of  fleam,  but 
expanded  into  a  larger  fpace. 

Shut  the  cocks  b  and  d,  and  open  the  cock  a,  and 
the  edudlion  cock  at  the  bottom  of  A  ;  the  conden¬ 
fation  will  again  operate,  and  the  piftons  defeend.  And 
thus  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  fleam  is 
fupplied  ;  and  one  full  of  the  cylinder  B  of  ordinary 
fleam  is  expended  during  each  working  ftroke. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  power  of  this  engine.  It  is 
evident,  that  when  both  piftons  arc  at  the  top  of  their 
rtfpedlive  cylinders,  the  adlive  preffure  (that  is,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  preffure  on  its  tv/o  fides)  on  the  pifton 
of  B  is  nothing,  while  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  is  equal 
to  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  its  area.  This, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  arm  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported,  gives  its  mechanical  energy.  As  the  piftona 
defeend,  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  increafes,  while 
that  on  the  pifton  of  A  diminifhes.  When  both  are  at 
the  bottom,  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  is  at  its* 
maximum,  and  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  at  its  minL 
mum. 

Mr  Hornblower  faw  that  this  muft  be  a  beneflclar 
employment  of  fleam,  and  preferable  to  the  pradfice  of 
condenfmg  It  while  its  full  elaflicity  remained  ;  but  he 
has  not  confidered  it  with  the  attention  necefl'ary  for  aL 
certaining  the  advantage  with  precifion. 

Let  a  and  h  reprefent  the  areas  of  the  piftons  of  A 

and^ 


(c)  This,  however,  was  flopped  by  Watt’s  patent y  and  the  condenfation  muft  be  performed  as  in-Ncwcomen’t 
engine,  or  at  leaft  in  the  cylinder  A» 


e.  '^f/jr  //> 


Steam  Exgine. 


r jnTB  A.  1 .1  f  \  ■ 


m —  I 


ph 
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Steim'  and  B,  and  let  «  and  fi  be  the  lengths  of  the  arms  by 
,  which  they  arc  fuppoited.  It  is  evident,  that  when 
both  piftons  have  arrived  at  the  bottoms  of  their  cylin¬ 
ders,  the  capacities  of  the  cylinders  are  as  ^  *  and  b 
Let  this  be  the  ratio  of  m  to  i.  Let  g  1)  i  k  (%.  i6.) 
and  Imno  be  two  cylinders  of  equal  length,  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other,  and  fitted  with  a  pifton-rod  pq, 
on  which  are  fixed  two  piftons  a  a  and  h  whofe  areas 
are  as  m  and  i.  Let  the  diftance  between  the  piftons 
be  precifely  equal  to  the  height  of  each  cylinder,  which 
height  we  fliall  call  h.  Let  x  be  the  fpace  gb  ox  ha^ 
through  which  the  piftons  have  defcended.  Let  the 
tipper  cylinder  communicate  with  the  boiler,  and  the 
lower  cylinder  with  the  condenfer  or  vacuum  V. 

Any  perfon  in  the  leaft  conveifant  in  mechanics  and 
pneumatics  will  clearly  fee  that  the  ftrain  or  prefliire 
on  the  pifton  rod  pq  is  precifely  the  fame  with  t!ie  uni¬ 
ted  energies  of  the  two  pifton  rods  of  Mr  Hornblovver’s 
engine,  by  which  they  tend  to  turn  the  working  beam 
round  its  axis. 

The  bafe  ofthe  upper  cylinder  being  i,  and  its  height 
hy  its  capacity  or  bulk  is  i  ^  or  and  this  expreffes 
the  natural  bulk  of  the  fteam  which  formerly  filled  it, 
and  is  now  expanded  into  the  fpace  h  h  I aam  ib.  The 
part  b  h  ib  is  plainly  zz  h  —  Xy  and  the  part  I  a  am  is 

m  X,  The  whole  fpace  therefore  is  m  x  b  —  x, 
zr  b  m  X  —  x,  or  ^  +  m  ——  i  x.  Therefore  the  dcn. 

fity  of  the  fteam  between  the  piftons  is  - — — . _ 

b  m  —  lx 

luct  p  be  the  downward  preffure  of  the  fteam  from 
the  boiler  on  the  upper  pifton  b  b.  This  pifton  is  alfo 

prefted  up  with  a  force  =  p  ~  "  - r  by  the  fteam 
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accumulated  prefTures,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  the 
conftant  preflure  on  a  finglc  pifton. 

We  may  do  this  by  confidering  tlie  momentary  pref- ' 
r  .  ,  P  ^ 

lure  p  -}-  —y  ,  as  equal  to  the  ordinate  GF^ 


Engine. 


m — I 


+  ^ 


H  by  or  M  e,  of  a  curve  Y  he  (fig,  lo.),  which  has  for 
Its  axis  the  line  GM  equal  to  b  the  height  of  our  cy¬ 
linder.  Call  this  ordinate  y.  We  have  v  =  6  4- 
.  P  ^ 

*,  andy — p^  —  .  Now  it  is  plain  that 


•  -f-  X 


-+x 
m — I 

is  the  ordinate  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 


between  the  piftons. 


b  ^  m  —  IX 

It  is  therefore,  on  the  whole, 

prefted  dov/nward  with  a  force  =  />  ( i  — - • 

The  lower  pifton  a  a,  having  a  vacuum  below  it,  is  pref- 
fed  downwards  with  a  force  =/> - S=r— . ,  There- 

^  +  w  —  lx 

fore  the  whole  preffure  on  the  pifton  rod  downwards  is 

=,( .  + 

\  V  /)  4-  /»  — —  I  A?  /j  4.  7»  I  X'  \ 


of  which  pb  is  the  power  or  redlangle  of  the  ordinate 
and  abfclfs,  and  of  which  the  abfeifs  reckoned  from  the 

centre  is  ~  ^  -f-  x.  Therefore  make  GE  =:  /►,  and 

draw  DE A  parallel  to  MG,  and  make  E A  = 

^  rr. 

is  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 

having  A  for  its  centre  and  AD  for  its  afiymptote. 
Draw  the  other  affymptote  AB,  and  its  ordinate  FB. 
Since  the  powder  of  the  hyperbola  is  =z  p  b,  -  GEDM 
(for  GE  :=/,  and  GM  =  b)  ;  and  fince  all  the  inferi- 
bed  redangles,  fiich  as  AEFB,  are  equal  to  pb,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  AEFB  is  equal  to  GEDM,  and  that  tliQ 
area  ABF^rDA  is  equal  to  the  area  GFrMG,  which 
exprelfes  the  accumulated  preffure  in  Hornblower’s  cti- 
gine. 


A  w 
m  —  I  h 


h  + 


I  >9  V  p  h  m  —  I 


m — I 
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This  then  is  the  momentary  preffure  on  the  pifton 
rod  correlponding  to  its  defeent  x  from  its  higheft  pofi- 
tion.  When  the  piftons  are  in  their  higheft  pofition, 
this  preffure  is  equal  to  m p.  When  they  are  in  their 
.  .  2  m  —  I 

Joweft  pofition,  It  IS  =  />  — ^ — .  Here  therefore  is  an 

aceejQion  of  power.  In  the  beginning  the  preffure  is 
•-greater  than  on  a  fingle  pifton  in  the  proportion  of  m  to 
1  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke,  where  the  preftuie  is 
w-eakeft,  it  is  ftill  much  greater  than  the  preffure  on  a 
fiiigle  pifton.  Thus,  if  m  be  4,  the  preffure  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ftroke  is  4/*,  and  at  the  end  it  is  2*,  al- 

4 

TOoft  double,  and  in  all  intermediate  pofitionsit  is  great¬ 
er.  It  is  worth  while  to  obtain  the  fuin  total  of  -all  the 


We  can  now  compute  the  accumulated  preffure  very 
eafily.  It  is  evidently  =  />  X  4-  E.~~  j. 

llie  intelligent  reader  cannot  but  obferve  that  this  is  rhe^accu- 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  accumulated  preffure  of  amulated 
quantity  of  fteam  admitted  in  the  beginning,  and  flop-  preffure 
ped  in  Mr  WafFs  method,  when  the  pifton  has  defeen- 
ded  through  the  mth  part  of  the  cylinder.  In  con-  of 
fidering  Mr  Hornblower’s  engine,  the  thing  was  pre- Watt’s  eu- 
fented  in  fo  different  a  form  that  we  did  not  perceive 
the  analogy  at  firft,  and  we  were  furprifed  at  the  refult. 

We  could  not  help  even  regretting  it,  becaiife  it  had  the 
appearance  ot  a  new  principle  and  an  improvement  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  appealed  fo  to  the  in- 
genioiis  author  ;  for  we  have  had  fuch  proofs  of  his 
liberality  of  mind  as  permit  us  not  to  fuppofc  that  he 
faw  it  from  the  beginning,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  analogy.  And  as  the  thing 
may  miflead  others  in  the  fame  way,  we  have  done  a 
fervice  to  the  public  by  fhowing  that  this  engine,  fo 
coftly  and  fo  difficult  in  its  conftrudion,  is  no  way  fu- 
perior  in  power  to  Mr  Watt's  fimple  method  of  ftop- 
ping  tlic  fteam.  It  is  even  inferior,  becaufe  there  muft 
be  a  condenfation  in  the  communicating  paffages.  We 
may  add,  that  if  the  condenfation  is  performed  in  the 
cylinder  A,  which  it  muft  be  iinlefs  with  the  permiL 
fion  of  Watt  and  Boulton,  the  engine  cannot  be  much 
fuperior  to  a  common  engine  ^  for  much  of  the  fteam 
from  below  B  will  be  condenfed  between  the  piftons  by 
the  coldnefs  of  the  cylinder  A;  and  this  diminifhes  the 
5  E  2  down- 
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downward  prefTure  or.  A  more  than  It  jncreafey  the 
downward  prtflure  on  B.  \Vc  learn  however  that,  by 
’  ccnhriing  the  coudenfatlon  to  a  part  of  ihe  cyltmhr 

A,  Mr  Hcrnblower  has  credted  engines  clear  of^Mr 
Watt’s  patent,  which  are  conliderably  fiiperior  to  New- 
?3  comen's  :  To  has  Mr  Symington. 

S'Hl,  how-  ^?ve  laid  that  there  was  mucli  ingenuity  and  real  fltill 
tver,  the  obfervable  in  many  particulars  ot  this  engine.  1  he 
cove?^  in.  dirpolltion  and  connedicn  of  the  cylinders,  and  the 
gcnury  whole  condcTiling  apparatus,  are  contrived  with  peculiar 
and  Ikdl.  neatnefs.  The  cocks  are  veiy  ingenious  ;  they  are 
compofed  of  tw*o  flat  circular  plates  ground  very  true 
to  each  other,  and  one  of  them  turns  round  on  a  pin 
through  their  centres  ;  each  is  pierced  vAth  three  iec- 
toral  apertures,  exadlly  correfponding  with  each  other, 
and  occupying  a  little  lefs  than  one  half  of  their  fur- 
iaces.  By  turning  the  moveable  plate  fo  that  the  aper¬ 
tures  coincide,  a  large  paflage  is  opened  for  the  fleam  ; 
and  by  turning  it  fo  that  the  folid  of  the  one  covers  the 
aperture  of  the  other,  the  cock  is  fhut.  ^  Such  tegula- 
tors  are  now  very  common  in  the  call  iron  floves  for 
warming  rooms. 

Mr  Hornbiowerks  contrivance  for  miaking  the  collars 
for  the  pillon  rods  air  tight  is  alfo  uncommonly  inge¬ 
nious.  This  collar  is  in  fad  two,  at  a  imall  diflance 
from  each  other.  A  fmall  pipe,  branching  off  from  the 
main  fleam-pipe,  communicates  with  the  i'pace  between 
the  collars.  This  fleam,  being  a  little  flronger  than 
the  preffiire  of  the  atmofphere,  efFedually  hinders  the 
air  from  penetrating  by  the  upper  collar;  and  though  a 
little  fleam  Ihould  get  through  the  lower  collar  into 
the  cylinder  xA,  it  can  do  no  harm.  We  fee  many  cafes 
in  which  this  pretty  contrivance  may  be  of  fignal  fei  - 
84  vice. 

The  But  it  is  in  the  framing  of  the  great  working  beam 

tft  im*  Mr  Horiiblower’s  fcientific  knowledge  is  mo'l  coii- 

fpicuous  ;  and  we  have  no  hefitation  in  affirming  that  it 
mingof  is  ftrouger  than  a  beam  of  the  common  form,  and  com 
the  w(  rk-  taming  twenty  times  its  quantity  of  timber.  There  is 
ing  bemu  {^^rdly  a  part  of  it  expofed  to  a  tranfverfc  ftrain,  if  we 
except  the  flraln  of  the  pump  V  on  the  ftrutt  by  which 
it  is  worked.  Every  piece  is  either  piifhcd  or  pullgd 
in  the.  diredioii  of  its  length.  We  only  fear  that  the 
bolts  which  conned  the  upper  beam  with  the  tw'o  iron 
bars  under  its  ends  will  work  loofe  in  their  holes,  and 
tear  out  the  wood  which  lies  between  them.  We  would 
propofe  to  fubflitute  an  iron  bar  for  the  whole  of  this 
upper  beam.  Ttiis  working  beam  highly  deferves  the 
attention  of  all  carpenters  and  engineers.  We  have 
that  opinion  of  Mr  Hornblower^s  knowledge  and  talents, 
that  we  are  confident  that  he  will  fee  the  fairnefs  of  our 
examination  of  his  engine,  and  we  trufl  to  his  candour 
for  an  exenfe  for  our  critieifm. 

The  red-  'ilie  reciprocating  motion  of  the  fleam- engine  lias 
procatinsr,  always  been  confldcied  as  a  great  defed  ;  for  though  it 
tbc  fteam-  obviated  by  connedlng  It  with  a  fiy^,  yet,  un- 

tngine'is  a  it  is  an  engine  of  double  flroke,  this  fly  muft  be  an 
defca  fliH  enormous  mafs  of  matter  moving  with  great  velocity, 
to  be  reme- ^ny  accident  happening  to  it  would  produce  dreadful 
cfFeds  :  A  part  of  the  rim  detaching  itfelf  would  have 
the  lorce  of  a  bomb,  and  110  building  could  withfland  it. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pioduce  a  circular 
motion  at  once  by  the  fleam.  It  has  been  made  to 
blow  on  the  vanes  of  a  wheel  of  various  forms.  But 
the  rarity  of  fleam  is  fuch,  that  even  if  none  is  condenfed 
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by  the  cold  of  the  vanes,  the  impulfe  is  exceedingly  Svam* 

feeble,  and  the  expenee  of  fleam,  io  as  to  pnrduce  any 

ferviceable  inpuUe,  is  enoimous.  Mr  Watt,  among 

his  flrfl  fpeculations  on  the  iieain-engine,  made  fome  ^ - ^ -  ‘  * 

attempts  of  this  kind.  One  in  particular  wa«  uncoin-  ^6 

monly  ingenious.  It  confilted  of  a  drum  turning  air- 
tight  wucliin  another,  with  cavities  fo  difpofed  that  there 
was  a  conflant  and  great  preflure  urging  it  in  one  direc  cjrcu  ar 
tion.  But  no  packing  of  the  common  kind  could  pre-niotion  by 
ferve  it  air-tight  with  fuffieient  rnobility.  He  liicceed-fl^^^A’^" 
ed  by  immerling  it  in  mercury,  or  in  an  amalgam  which  * 

remained  fluid  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  but  the 
continual  trituration  foon  calcined  the  fluid  and  rendered 
It  ufelcfs.  He  then  tried  Parent’s  or  Dr  Barker’s  mill, 
inclofing  the  arms  in  a  metal  drum,  which  was  immer- 
fecl  in  cold  water.  The  fleam  ruflied  rapidly  along  the 
pipe  which  was  the  axis,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  great 
reaclion  would  have  been  exerted  at  the  ends  of  the 
arms  ;  but  it  was  almofl  nothing.  The  reafon  feems 
to  be,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  (team  was  condenfed 
in  the  cold  arms.  It  was  then  tried  in  a  drum  kept 
boillng-hot  ;  but  the  impulfe  was  now  very  fmail  in 
comparifon  with  the  expence  of  fleam.  Tin's  mull  be 
the  cafe. 

Mr  Watt  has  defcrlbed  in  his  fpecification  to  the  pa¬ 
tent  office  fome  contrivances  for  produeing  a  circular 
motion  by  the  immediate  aaiion  of  the  fleam.  Some 
of  thefe  produce  alternate  motions,  and  are  peifedlly 
analogous  to  his  double  flroke  engine.  Others  produce  a 
coiitiiiued  motion.  But  he  has  not  given  fuch  a  de- 
fcriptioii  of  his  valves  for  this  purpofe  as  can  enable  an 
engineer  to  conftrm^b  one  of  them.'  From  any  guefs 
that  W'e  can  form,  we  think  the  machine  very  imperfect  ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  Mr  Watt  has  ever  ,ere<fled  a  57 
continuous  circular  engine.  He  has  doublltfs  found  Still  the 
all  his  atten.pts  inferior  to  the  reciprocating  engine  with^’^f^ 
a  fly.  A  very  crude  fcheme  of  this  kind  may  be 
in  the  TrurifaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin  rent  prin- 
1787.  But  although  our  attempts  have  hitherto ciples  may- 
failed,  wc  hope  that  the  cafe  is  not  yet  deiperate  :  employ- 
We  fee  different  principles  w-hich  have  not  yet  betnein- 
ployed.  .8* 

We  lhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  noble  engine  j^r  Watt’s 
v/ith  obferviiig,  that  Mr  Watt’s  form  fuggefts  the  con-en}Tit.e  fug- 
llrudtion  of  an  excellent  air-pump.  A  large  veiTel  '^'^^^ 
may  be  made  to  communicate  with  a  boiler  at  one  fide,^,°^' 
and  with  the  pump  receiver  on  the  other,  and  alio  with txceilent 
a  condenfer.  Suppofe  this  vefftl  of  ten  times  the  ca- air-pump, 
pacity  of  the  receiver  :  fill  it  with  fleam  from  the  boiler  , 
and  drive  out  the  air  from  it ;  then  open  its  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  receiver  and  the  condenler.  'J.  his  will  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  receiver  ?o  times.  Repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  rarefy  it  too  times  ;  the  third  operation  will 
rarefy  it  1 000  times;  the  tourtli  10, goo  tirnts,  &c.  All 
this  may  be  done  in  half  a  minute. 

SiFAM-Kiuhen.  Ever  fince  Dr  Papin  contiived  his 
digeller  (about  the  year  1690),  fehemeshave  beenpro- 
pofed  for  dreffing  vidiials  by  the  fleam  of  boiling  water. 

A  philofophical  club  ufed  to  dine  at  Saltero’s  coft’ee- 
houfe,  Chelfea,  about  30  years  ago,  and  had  their 
vidualc'  dreffed  by  hanging  them  in  the  boiler  of  the 
fleam  engine  which  raifes  water  for  the  fuppiy  of  Pi- 
cadilly  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  were  complete¬ 
ly  dreffed,  and  both  expeditioufly  and  with  high  fla¬ 
vour. 
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A  patent  was  lately  obtained  for  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpofe  by  a  tin  man  in  London  ;  wc  think  of  the 
name  of  Late.  They  are  made  on  a  much  more  cITec. 
live  plan  by  Gregory,  an  ingenious  tradefinan  in  Edin- 
bur.^h,  and  are  con),iri|y  into  vcrv  ‘general  ufc. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  philolopher  that  the  fleam 
°  u-  L  water  coiitaius  a  prodigious  quantity  of  heat, 
which  It  retains  in  a  latent  ftate' ready  to  be  faithfully 
accounted  for,  and  communicated  to  any  colder  body. 
Eve^’  cook  know's  the  great  fcalding  power  of  fleam, 
and  IS  difpofed  to  think  that  It  is  much  hotter  than 
boding  water.  I’his,  h-awever,  is  a  mi  flake ;  for  it 
Will  raife  the  thermometer  no  higher  than  the  water 
from  which  it  comes.  But  we  canWure  the  cook,  that 
he  make  the  fteam  from  the  ipout  of  a  tea-kettle  pafs 
through  a  great  body  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  conden. 
led  or  changed  into  v»iater;  and  when  one  pound  of  water 
has  111  this  manner  been  boiled  off,  ii  will  have  heated 
the  mafa  of  cold  water  as  much  as  If  we  had  thrown  into 
itieven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  boiling  hot  water. 

^1,  therebre,  a  boiler  be  properly  fitted  up  in  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  it  the  fteam  of  the  water  boiling  in  it  be  con- 
veyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  pan  containing  vidnals  to  be 
drefled,  every  thing  can  be  cooked  that  requires  no 
higher  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water  ;  And 
this  will  be  done  without  any  rifle  of  fcorcliing,  or  any 
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hours,  expending  about  three  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
as  they  v/eie  lormerly  in  eiglit  hours,  expending  near 
'veight  of  coals.  Mr  Gregory,  the  mven- 
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and  proceeds  from  the  burning  heat  of  air  comin.r  to 
thole  parts  of  the  pot  or  pan  which  is  not  filled  with 
bqnor,  and  is  covered  only  with  a  film,  which  quickly 
burns  and  taints  the  whole  dilh.  Nor  will  the  cook 
be  Icorched  by  the  great  heat  of  the  open  fire  that  is 
neceflary  for  drefliiig  at  once  a  iinmber  of  difhes,  nor 
have  his  perlon  and  clothes  foiled  by  the  fuioke  and 
loot  unavoidable  In  the  cooki.ng  on  an  open  fire.  In¬ 
deed  the  whole  procefs  is  fo  neat,  fo  manageable, 
lo  open  to  infpeaioii,  and  fo  cleanly,  that  it  need  neither 
fatigue  nor  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  niceft  lady. 

We  had  great  doubts,  when  we  firft  heard  of  this  as 
a  fjeiieral  mode  of  cookery,  as  to  its  economy  ;  we  had 
none  as  to  its  efiicacy.  W e  thought  that  the  fleam, 
and  confequently  the  fuel  expended,  muft  be  vaflly  g,-eat- 
er  than  by  the  immediate  ule  of  an  open  fire  ;  but  we 
haw  feen  a  large  tavern  dinner  expeditioully  dreffed  in 
this  manner,  feemlngly  with  much  lefs-  fuel  than  in  the 
common  method,  'J'he  following  fimple  narration  of 
.  fadts  will  fhow  the  fiiperiority.  lit  a  paper  inanufedture 
in  tins  neighbourhood,  the  vats  contaiiiimr  the  pulp 
into  which  the  frames  are  dipped  are  about  fix  Ceet 
diameter,  and  contain  above  cco  gallons,  'I'his  is 
brought  to  a  proper  heat  by  means  of  a  finall  cockle 
or  hiniace  in  the  middle  of  the  liquor.  This  is  heat¬ 
ed  by  putting  in  about  one  hundred  weight  of  coals 
about  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  this 
lid  four  next  irritrning,  renev.'ing  the  fuel  as  it  burns 
away.  This  method  was  lately  changed  for  a  fleam 
heater,  A  fin  race,  liaving  a  boiler  of  live  or  fix  feet  dia¬ 
meter  and  three  feet  deep,  is  heated  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  with  two  hundred  weight  of  coals,  and 
the  water  kept  in  biillc  ebullition.  Pipes  go  off  from 
tins  boiler  to  fix  vats,  fome  of  which  ate  at  90  feet  dl- 
flarice.  It  is  conveyed  into  a  flat  box  or  veffel  in  the 
inidfl  of  the  pulp  where  it  condenfes,  imparting  its  heat 
to  the  ficcs  of  the  box,  and  thus  heats  the  furrouiuiing 
pulp.  Ihcfe  fix  vats  are  as  completely  heated  in  three 


tor  oi  tins  Hearn  iieat^er,  has  obtained  (in  company  witli 
Mr  Scott  plumber,  Edinburgh)  a  patent  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  are  peiTuaded  that  it  will  coaie  into  very 
general '  life  fcir  many  iimilar  piii  pofes.  'Fhe  dyers, 
liatmakers,  and  many  other  manuftidlurers,  have  occa- 
ficn  lor  lar'ge  vats  kept  in  a  contiriual  heat  j  and  there 
feems  no  way  fo  effcbtual. 

Indeed  when  we  refiect  feriouriy  on.  the  fubjecl,  we 
fee  that  this  method  has  immenfe  advantajres  coiifidered 
merely  as  a  mode  of  applying  heat.  The  fteeam  may 
be  applied  to  the  veftel  containing  the  victuals  in  every 
furtace  :  it  may  even  be  made  to  enter  the 
veffel,  and  apply  itfell  immediately  to  the  piece  of  meat 
that  IS  to  be  drefled,  and  this  without  any  rilk  of  fcorch- 
nig  or  overdoing—Ai^d  it  will  give  out  about  of 
the  heat  winch  it  contains,  and  will  do  this  only  if 
It  be  wanted ;  fo  that  no  heat  whatever  is  wailed 
except  what  is  required  for  heating  the  apparatus,. 
Experience  fhows  that  this  is  a  mere  trifle  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  was  fuppofed  necclfary.  j^ut  with 
ail  open  fire  we  only  apply  the  ftame  and  hot  air  to  the 
bottom  and  part  of  the  fides  of  our  boiling  veffels :  and 
this  application  is  liurried  in  the  extreme  ;  for  to  make 


u  •  V*  1  7  iv.uit.unjg,  ur  any  ttiis  application  is  liurried  in  the  ext-em^^  •  for  fn 

f  "  s-eft  heat,  we  mufl  have  a  g.earfirf,\;-hich 

a  id  proceeds  from  the  burning  heat  of  air  comin.r  to  a  oreJitrious  and  inntt  r.nM  .±.Z  '  r  V 


a  prodigious  and  molt  rapid  current  of  air.  This  air 
touches  onr  pans  but  for  a  miOment,  imparts  to  thein- 
bnt  a  fniAll  portion  of  its  heat ;  and,  we  are  perfuaded 
that  three-fourths  of  the  heat  is  canned  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  efcapes  in  pure  vvafte,  while  another  great 
portion  beams  out  into  the  kitchen  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  ot  the  fcorched  cook.  Wc  think,  therefore,, 
that  a  page  or  two^  of  this  work  will  not  be  thrown 
away  in  the  defcriptlon  of  a  contrivance  by  which  a  fa- 
ving  may  be  made  to  the  entertainer,  and  the  providing 
the  pleasures  of  his  table  prove  a  lefs  tatiguinj  ta/]^  to 
this  valuable  corps  of  pradical  cheinifts.. 

Let  Aroprefent  a  kitchen-boiler,  cither  properly  fit- 
ted  up  in  a  furnace,  with  its  proper  fire  place,  afti-pit, 
and  flue,  or  fet  on  a  tripod  on  the  open  fi  e,  or  built 
up  in  the  general  fire-place.  U  he  fteam-pipe  BC  rifes 
from  the  cover  of  this  boiler,  and  then  is  led  away  with 
a  gentle  afceiit  in  any  convenieiii;  diredlion.  C  ^enre 
rents  the  fed'tionof  tiiis  conduftmgflcam.pipe.  Branch, 
es  are  taken  oil  from  the  fide  at  proper  diltanccs.  One 
of  thete  is  icprcieiited  at  CDE,  ftiiniflied  with  a  cock 
I),  and  having  a  taper  nozzle  E,  fitted  by  grinding  in¬ 
to  a  conical  piece  F,  which  communicates  with  an  up¬ 
right  pipeGH,  which  is  fi.ldered  to  the  fide  of  tlic 
ftewing  vefld  communicating  with  it  bv  the 

flwrt  pipe  I.  The  veffel  is  fitted  with  a  cover'OT 
having  a  ftaple  handle  V.  The  piece  of  meat  M  is  laid 
on  a  tin  plate  grate  KL,  pierced  with  holes  like  a  cuUen- 
dcr,  and  flaiiding  on  three  fhort  feet  n  n  n. 

File  fteam  horn  the  boiler  comes  in  by  the  nipe'I 
and  is  condenfed  by  the  meat  and  by  the  fides^of  the 
veffel,  communicating  to  them  all  its  heat.  Wliat  is 
not  fo  condenfed  eicapes  between  the  veffel  and  its  co¬ 
ver.  ’I'he  condenfed  water  lies  on  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  mixed  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  gravy  and 
fatty  matter  from  the  vidluals.  Frequently,  inflcad  of 
a  cover,  another  ucvv-veffel  with  a  cullender  bottom  is 
fet  on  this  one,  the  bottom  of  the  one  iittiniJ’  the  mouth. 
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and  it  is  obferved,  that  when  this  is  done,  wiih  to  apply  the  fteam  more  econcmicaMy  and  -  ffec- 

■  ‘  ’  tually. 

We  would  therefore  conftrudl  the  lltam-k  tcl'cn  in  the 
following  manner  ; 

We  would  naake  a  wooden  cheft  (which  we  (hall  call 
the  Stew- chest)  A  B  C  D.  This  (hould  be  made  of 
deal,  in  very  narrow  (lips,  not  exceeding  an  inch,  that 
it  may  not  (hrink.  This  (hould  be  lined  with  very  thin 
copper,  lead,  or  even  ftrong  tinfoil.  This  will  prevent 
it  from  becoming  a  coiiduftor  of  heat  by  foaking  with 
Ileam.  For  further  fecurity  it  might  be  fet  in  another 
cheft,  with  a  fpace  of  an  inch  or  two  all  round,  and  this 
fpace  filled  witli  a  compofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and 
clay.  This  (hould  be  made  by  firll  making  a  mixture 
o(  fine  potter’s  clay  and  water  about  as  thick  as  poor 
cream  :  then  as  much  powdered  charcoal  muft  be  beat 
up  with  this  as  can  be  made  to  (lick  together.  When 
this  is  rammed  in  and  dry,  i^  may  be  hot  enough  on 
one  fide  to  melt  glafs,  and  will  not  dlfcolour  white  pa¬ 
per  on  the  other. 

This  cheft  muft  have  a  coyer  L  M  N  O,  alfo  of 
wood,  having  holes  in  it  to  receive  the  ftew-pans  P,  Qj» 
R.  Between  each  pan  is  a  wooden  partition,  covered 
on  both  fides  with  milled  lead  .or  tinfoil.  The  whole 
top  muft  be  covered  with  very  fpungy  leather  or  felt, 
and  made  very  flat.  Each  ftew-pan  muft  have  a  bear* 
ing  or  (boulder  all  round  it,  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
reillng  on  the  felt,  and  lying  fo  true  and  clofe  that  no 
fteam  can  efcape.  Some  of  the  pans  (hould  be  limple, 
like  the  pan  F,  for  dreffing  broths  and  other  liquid 
dllhes.  Others  (hould  be  like  E  and  G,  having  in  the 
bottom  a  pretty  wide  hole  H,  K,  which  has  a  pipe  in 
its  upper  fide,  ilfing  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
into  the  ftew-pan.  The  meat  is  laid  on  a  cullender 
plate,  as  in  the  common  way  ;  only  there  muft  be  no 
holes  in  the  cullender  immediately  above  the  pipe. — 
Thefe  ftew-pans  muft  befitted  with  covers,  or  they  may 
have  others  fitted  to  their  mouths,  for  warming  lauces 
or  other  difhes,  or  ftewing  greens,  and  many  other  fub- 
ordinate  piirpofes  for  which  they  may  be  fitted. 

"1  he  main-pipe  from  the  boiler  muft  have  branches, 
(each  furnilhed  with  a  cock),  which  admit  the  fteam 
into  thefe  divifions.  At  its  firft  entry  fome  will  be 
condenfed  on  the  bottom  and  fides ;  but  we  imagine 
that  thefe  will  in  two  minntes  be  heated  fo  as  to  con- 
denfe  no  more,  or  almoft  nothing.  The  fteam  will  alfo 
quickly  condenfe  on  the  ftew-pan,  and  in  half  a  minute 
make  it  boiling  hot,  fo  that  it  will  condenfe  no  more  5 
all  the  reft  will  now  apply  itfelf  to  the  meat  and  to  the 
cover.  It  may  perhaps  be  advifable  to  allow  the  cover 
to  condenfe  fteam,  and  even  to  waflre  it.  ^  This  may  be 
promoted  by  laying  on  it  flannel  foaked  in  water.  Our 
view  in  this  is  to  create  a  demand  for  fteam,  and  thus 
produce  a  current  through  the  ftew-pan,  which  will  be 
applied  in  its  palTage  to  the  victuals.  But  we  are  not 
certain  of  the  neceflity  of  this.  Steam  is  not  like  com¬ 
mon  air  of  the  fame  temperature,  which  would  glide 
along  the  fiirfaces  of  bodies,  and  impart  to  them  a  fmall 
portion  of  its  heat,  and  d'eape  with  the  reft.  To  pro- 
duce  this  efte<5t  there  muji  be  a  current ;  fpr  air  hot 
enough  to  melt  lead,  will  not  boil  water,  if  it  be  kept 
ftagnant  round  the  vcffel.  But  fteam  imparts  the  nvhole 
of  its  latent  heat  to  any  body  colder  than  boiling  water, 
and  goes  no  father  till  this  body  be  made  boiling  hot. 
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•Krchen.  in  the  under  veiTel  is  more  expeditioully  and 

- '  better  dreffed,  and  the  upper  di(h  is  more  (lowly,  but  as 

completely  ftewed. 

This  defeription  of  one  ftewing  veffel  may  ferve  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  whole  ;  only  we  muft  oblerve,  that 
when  broths,  foups,  auddiilies  with  made  fauces  or  con¬ 
taining  liquids,  are  to  be  dreffed,  they  muft  be  put  in¬ 
to  a  fmaller  veflfel,  which  is  fet  into  the  veffel  PQRS, 
and  is  fupported  on  three  (liort  feet,  fo  that  there  may 
be  a  fpace  all  round  it  of  about  an  inch  or  three  quar- 
ters  of  an  inch.  It  is  obferved,  that  difhes  of  this  kind 
are  not  fo  expeditioufly  cooked  as  on  an  open  fire,  but 
as  completely  in  the  end,  only  requiring  to  be  turned 
-up  novv  and  then  to  mix  the  ingredients ;  becaiife  as  the 
liquids  in  the  inner  veffel  can  never  come  into  ebullition, 
unlefs  the  fteam  froril  the  boiler  be  made  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  heat,  and  every  thing  be  clofe  confined,  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  of  that  tumbling  motion  that  we  obferve  in 
a  boiling  pot. 

The  performance  of  this  apparatus  is  far  beyond  any 
cxpe6Iation  we  had  formed  of  it.  In  one  which  v/e  ex¬ 
amined,  fix  pans  were  ftewing  together  by  means  of  a 
boiler  lof  inches  in  diameter.  Handing  on  a  brifle  open 
fire.  It  boiled  very  brifidy,  and  the  fteam  puffed  fre¬ 
quently  through  the  chinks  between  the  ftew-pans  and 
their  covers.  In  one  of  them  was  a  piece  of  meat  con- 
iiderably  above  30  pounds  weight.  This  required  a- 
bove  four  hours  ftewing,  and  was  then  very  thoroughly 
and  equally  cooked  ;  the  outfide  being  no  more  done 
than  the  heart,  and  it  was  near  two  pounds  heavier  than 
when  put  in,  and  greatly  fwelled.  In  the  mean  time, 
feveral  difhes  had  been  dreffed  in  the  other  pans.  As 
far  as  we  could  judge,  this  cooking  did  not  confume 
one- third  part  of  the  fuel  which  an  open  fire  would 
have  required  for  the  fame  effe<fl:. 

When  we  confider  this  apparatus  with  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  fire  than  falls 
to  the  (hare  of  the  cooks  (we  fpeak  with  deference), 
'Und  confider  the  very  injudicious  manner  i:i  which  the 
(team  is  applied,  we  think  that  it  may  be  improved  fo 
as  to  furpafs  any  thing  that  the  cook  can  have  a  no¬ 
tion  of. 

When  the  fteam  enters  the  ftew-pan,  it  is  condenfed 
on  the  meat  and  on  the  veffel  \  but  we  do  not  want  it 
to  be  condenfed  on  the  veffel.  And  the  furface  ©f  the 
veffel  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  meat,  and  conti¬ 
nues  much  colder ;  for  the  meat  grows  hot,  and  conti¬ 
nues  fo,  while  the  veffel,  made  of  metal  which  is  a 
very  perfe6l  conduftor  of  heat,  is  continually  robbed  of 
its  heat  by  the  air  of  the  kitchen,  and  carried  off  by 
it.  If  the  meat  touch  the  fide  of  the  pan  in  any  part, 
no  fteam  can  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  meat,  while 
it  is  continually  imparting  heat  to  the  air  by  the  inter¬ 
medium  of  the  veffel.  Nay,  the  meat  can  hardly  be 
dreffed  unlefs  there  be  a  current  of  fteam  through  it  ; 
and  we  think  this  confirmed  by  what  is  obferved  above, 
that  when  another  ftew-pan  is  fet  over  the  firft,  and  thus 
gives  occafion  to  a  current  of  fteam^through  its  cullen¬ 
der  bottom  to  be  condenfed  by  its  (ides  and  contents, 
the  lower  dKh  is  more  expeditioufly  dreffed.  We  ima¬ 
gine,  therefore,  that  not  lefs  than  half  of  the  fteam  is 
wafted  on  the  fides  of  the  different  ftew-pans.  Onr  firft 
atteatioa  Is  therefore  called  to  this  circumftance,  and  we 
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^  hiMul  carrier  of  heat,  and  will  deliver  its 
V  charge  to  any  body  that  can  take  it.  Therefore, 

although  there  were  no  partitions  in  the  llew-cheft,  and 
the  fleam  were  admitted  at  the  end  next  the  boiler,  if 
the  pan  at  the  farther  end  be  colder  than  the  reft,  it 
will  all  go  thither;^  and  will,  in  Ihort,  communicate  to 
every  tlnng  impartially  according  to  the  demand.  If 
any  perfon  has  not  the  confidence  in  the  fleam  which 
wc  exprefs,  he  may  ft  ill  be  certain  that  there  muft  be  a 
prodigious  faving  of  heat  by  confining  the  whole  in  the 
ftew  cheft  ;  and  he  may  make  the  pans  with  entire  bot¬ 
toms,  and  admit  the  fteam  into  them  in  the  common 
way,  by  pipes  which  come  through  the  fides  of  the 
cheft  and  then  go  into  the  pan.  There  will  be  none 
lolt  by  condenfation  on  the  fides  of  the  cheft;  and  tl>e 
pans  will  foon  he  heated  up  to  the  boiling  temperature; 
and^  hardly  any  of  their  heat  will  be  wafted,  becaufe  the 
air  In  the  cheft  will  be  ftagnaht.  The  chief  reafon  for 
recommending  our  method  is  the  much  greater  eafe  with 
W'hich  the  ftew'-  pans  can  be  fhifted  and  cleaned.  I'here 
will  be  little  difference  in  the  performance. 
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.  Nay,_  even  the  common  fte^m-kT^h  ‘n  may  be  prodl-  ■  ts X  Xh^ear  tV  tfe  hC 

loufly  improved  by  merely  wrapping  each  Zn  iZZt  o  f  L  iXX  proper 


gioufly  improved  by  merely  wrapping  each  pan  in  three 
or  four  folds  of  coarfe  diy  ftannel,  or  makino  flannel 
bags  of  three  or  four  folds  fitted  to  their  fhape,  which 
can  be  put  on  or  removed  in  a  minute.  It^  will  alfo 
greatly  conduce  to  the  good  performance  to  wrap  the 
main  fleam  pipe  in  the  fame  manner  in  flannel. 

We  faid  that  this  main-pipe  is  condu6led  from  the 
boiler  with  a  gentle  afeent.  The  intention  of  this  is 
that  the  water  produced  by  the  unavoidable  condenfal 
tion  of  the  fteam  may  run  back  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  fteam  generally  fweeps  it  up 
hill,  and  It  runs  into  the  branch  pipes  and  defceiids  into 
the  ftevy-pans.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  give 
the  main-pipe  a  declivity  the  other  way,  and  allow  all 
the  water  to  colledl  in  a  hot  well  at  the  farther  end,  by 
means  of  a^efeending  pipe,  having  a  loaded  valve  at 
the  end.  this  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  clofe  by 
the  fire,  where  it  would  he  fo  warm  that  it  would  not 
cheek  the  boiling  if  again  poured  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  utmoft  attention  muft  be  paid  to  clcanh'nefs  in  the 
whole  of  this  paftage,  becaufe  this  water  is  boiled  again, 
and  its^  fleam  pafles  through  the  heart  of  cvery.difh. 
Phis  eircumftance  forbids  us  to  return  into  the  boiler 
what  is  condenfed  in  the  ftew-pans.  This  would  mix 
the  taftes  and  flavours  of  every  difh,  and  be  very  difa- 
greeable.  All  this  muft  remain  in  the  bottom  of  each 
fle\v-pan  ;  for  which  reafon  we  put  in  the  pipe  rifing 
up  ill  the  middle  of  the  bottom.  It  might  indeed  be 
allowed  to  fall  down  into  the  flew  cheft,  and  to  be  cob 
levied  in  a  common  receptacle,  while  the  fat  would  float 
at  top,  and  the  clear  gravy  be  obtained  below,  perhans 
fit  for  many  fauces.  ^ 

The  completefl  method  for  getting  rid  of  this  con- 
CiCnfed  fleam  would  be  to  have  a  fmall  pipe  running 
along  the  under  fide  of  the  main  conduftor,  and  comt 
municating  with  it  at  different  places,  in  a  manner  fimi- 
lar  to  the  air  difeharger  on  the  mains  of  water-pipes. 
In  the  paper  m an iifa<^fture  mentioned  above,  each  fleam- 
box  has  a  pipe  in  its  bottom,  with  a  float- cock,  by 
which  the  water  is  difeharged  ;.and  the  main  pipe  being 
of  great  diameter,  and  laid  with  a  proper  acclivity,  the 
water  runs  back  into  the  boiler. 

But  thefe  precautions,  are  of  little  moment  in  a  fleam* 


kitchen  even  for  a  great  table  ;  and  for  the  general  ufc  Steam- 
o  private  families,  would  hurt  the  apparatus,  by  ma-  Kitchen 
king  It  complex  and  of  nice  management.  For  a  fmall  ” 
iaini  y,  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fet  on  a  table  four  . 
teet  long  and  two  broad,  which  may  be  placed  on  caft- 
em,  fo  as  to  be  wheeled  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
ule.  If  the  mam  condudor  be  made  of  wood,  or  pro¬ 
perly  cafed  m  flannel,  it  will  condenfe  fo  little  fteam 
that  the  cooking  table  may  ftand  In  the  remoteft  corner- 
of  the  kitchen  without  fenfibly  Impairing  its  perform¬ 
ance ;  and  if  the  boiler  be  properly  fet  up  fn  a  fmall 
futnace,  and  the  flue  made  fo  that  the  flame  may  be  ap- 
phed  to  a  great  part  of  its  furface,  we  are  perfiiaded 
that  three.fourths  of  the  fuel  ufed  in  common  cookery 
will  be  fayed.  Its  only  inconvenience  feems  to  be  the 
mdifpenfable  neceffity  of  the  moft  an.xious  cleanliaefs  in 
the  whole  apparatus.  The  moft  trifling  negleft  in  this 
Will  deflroy  a  whole  dinner. 

We  had  almofl  forgotten  to  obferve,  that  the 
boiler  muft  be  furniftied  with  a  funnel  for  fupplyinff 
It  with  water.  This  ftiould  pafs  through  the  top,  and 


to  have  a  cock  on  this  funnel.  There  ftiould  alib'be 
another  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  having  a  valve  on 
the  top.  If  this  be  loaded  with  a  pound  on  evenr 
fquare  inch,  and  the  fire  fo  regulated  that  fteam  may 
be  obferved  to  puff  fometimes  from  this  valve,  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  pafling  through  our  difhes  wkh  fuf- 
hcient  rapidity  ;  and  if  we  (hut  the  cock  on  the  funnel, 
and  load  the  valve  a  little  more,  we  fliaU  caufe  the  fteam 
to  blow  at  the  covers  of  the  ftew-pans.  If  one  of  thefe 
be  made  very  tight,  and  have  a  hole  alfo  furniftied  with 
this  pan  becomes  a  dlgeller,  and  will, 
diflolve  bones,  and  do  many  things  which  arc  imprac 
ticabie  in  the  ordinary  cookery. 

Si  quid  novijli  reSius  iflisy 

utere  nojris. 

biEAI  IlES  or  Soap-earthy  a  genus  of  the  mag- 
ne  lan  order  Oi^  earths.  Of  this  genus  there  are  ieverai^ 
Min£ralogv.  According  to 
the  analyfis  of  Bergman,  loo  parts  of  fteatites  contain  So 
ot  ilex,  17  of  mild  magnefia,  2  of  argillaceous,  earth, 
and  nearly  j  of  iron  in  a  femioxidated  ftate. 
r  jubilance  may  be  formed  into  a  pafte  with  water, 
fulhciently  dudlile  to  be  worked  on  the  patter’s  wheel  • 
^d  by  expofure  to  a  great  heat  it  is  hardened  fo  as  to  - 
llrike  fire  with  fteel.  It  has  alfo  the  property  of  Fvl- 
LER  s  Earth  m  clcanfing  cloths  from  greafe  :  but  it  does 
not  ditfufe^ in  water  fo  well  as  clays  do;,  and  when  dU 
ge  ed  with  vitnoftic  acid,  it  does  got  form  alum,  as  clavs 

A  to  Epfom  fait.  From  its  foftnels 

and  du&ility  iL  may  be  eafily  formed  into  pots  for  the 
^ 

STEATOMA,  a  kind  of  eneyfted  tumor,  confiftinr 

^  '  u  V  without  pain,  and- 

without  difcolouring  the  flein. 

STEEL,  iron  united  with  carboae.  See  Iron. 

S  teel  has  properties  diftind  from  thofe  of  iron,  which 
render.  It  of  fuperior  value.  From  its-  higher  degree  of 
hardnefs  It  admits  a  finer  polifh  and  affumes  a  brighter 
colour.  When  tempered,  it  poireffes  a  higher  degree  of 
elafticity,  and  is  alfo  more  fenorous.  It  is  more  weak, 
ly  attracted  by  the  loadftone,  it  receives  more  flowly  the 
magnetic  power,  but  it  preferves  it  longer.  When  ex- 
poled  to  a  raoift  air,  it  does  not  coctraa  ruft  fo  eafily  as 

iron^ 


st-tl 


Chaptjrs 
<;/  em'Jlry^ 
ViA.  ii. 
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iron.  It  is  alfo  heavier,  increaiing  in  weight,  according 
to  Chaptal,  one  hundred  and  feventieth  part.  I'd.  Km- 
inan  has  p-iven  as  tlie  refult  of  feveral  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  on'^different  kinds  of  fteel  the  following  fpecific 
gravity  7,795>  while  he  makes  dufiile  iron  j,Jco,  and 

crude  iron  ^  . 

All  iron  is  convertible  into  fleel  by  expofin?r  it  to  a 
certain  degree  oF  heat  for  a  certain  titrie  alon-iT  with  a 
quantity  of  charcoal.  Chemifls  differ  in  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  effeds  of  this  proeefs.  Some 
fay  that  Heel  is  produced  by  aDforbing  a  quantity  of 
calorie  or  beat  in  a  latent  ftate,  as  the  older  chemilis 
had  laid  it  was  formed  by  abforbing  phlogilioii.  La- 
voider  Teems  to  have  aferlbed  the  qualities  of  Hc^el  to  a 
flii>‘ht  degree  of  oxidation,  others  to  a  combination  with 
plumbago  or  black  lead,  and  others  to  a  union  with 
carbonc.  In  agreeing  with  thofe  who  fay  the  forma- 
tion  of  fteel  is  owing  "to  earbone,  we  do  not  differ  effen- 
tially  from  thofe  who  attribute  it  to  plumbago  •,  for 
the  art  of  chemiflry  has  now  found  that  thefe  fub- 
lianees  are  very  nearly  allied.  Plumbago  is^ 
charcoal  combined  with  a  little  'iron.  The  oriiliant 
charcoal  of  certain  vegetable  fubdances,  more  efpeeially 
when  formed  by  dlHillation  in  clofe  veflels,  poffeffes  all 
the  charadfers  of  plumbago.  The  charcoal  of  animal 
fubHanees  poffeffes  charaaers  Hill  more  peculiarly  refem- 
bling  it.  Like  it  they  are  difficult  to  incinerate,  they 
leave  the  fame  Impreffion  on  the  hands  and  upon  paper; 
they  likewife  contain  iron,  and  become  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  by  conibuftion.  When  animal  fubilances 
are  diilllled  by  a  ftrong  fire,  a  very  fine  powder  fublimes, 
which  attaches  itfelf  to  the  inner  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  this  fubflanee  may  be  made  into  excellent 
■black  lead  pencils. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  fleel,  namely,  by  fu- 
fion  and  by  cementation.  The  firff  way  is  ufed  to  con¬ 
vert  iron  into  fleel  immediately  from  the  ore,  or  from  crude 
or  eaft-iron.  By  the  feeond  way,  bar-iron  is  expofed 
to  a  long  continued  heat  furrounded  by  charcoal. 
Each  of  thefe  ways  has  advantages  peculiar  to  itfelf; 
but  the  fame  caufes  in  fadl  predominate  in  both,  for 
both  kinds  of  fleel  are  produced  by  heat  and  charcoal. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  method.s  is  this  ; 
in  making  fleel  by  fufion  the  charcoal  is  not  f©  equally 
defended  from  the  aeeefs  of  air  as  in  the  other  w^ay.  ^ 

Swedcnborgiiis  has  given  the  following  defenption 
of  the  method  ufed  in  Daleearlia  for  making  fleel  f  rom 
call' iron.  The  ore  from  which  the  crude  Iron  to  be 
converted  Into  fleel  Is  obtained  is  of  a  good  kind.  It  is 
black,  friable,’  and  compofed  of  many  fmall  grains,  and 
it  produces  very  tough  iron.  The  converfion  into  fteel 
is  made  upon  a  forge-hearth,  fomething  fmaller  than 
common.  The  fides  and  bottom  are  made  of  eaft-iron. 
The  tuyere  is  placed,  with  very  little  inclination,  on  one 
of  the  fide-plates.  The  breadth  of  the  fire-place  is 
fourteen  inches  ;  its  length  is  greater.  T  he  lower  part 
of  the  tuyere  is  fix  inches  and  a  half  above  the  bottom. 
In  the  interior  part  of  the  fire-plaee  there  is  an  oblong 
opening  for  the  flowung  of  the  fuperfliious  fcoria?.  The 
workmen  f  rft  put  fcorise  on  the  bottom,  then  charcoal 
;md  powder  of  cliarcoal,  and  upon  thefe  the  eaft-iron 
run  or  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  They  cover  the  iron  with 
more  ehareoal,  and  excite  the  lire.  When  the  pieces 
of  iron  are  of  a  red  white,  and  before  they  begin  to 
melt,  they  ftop  the  bellows,  and  carry  the  mafs  under  a 
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large  hammer,  where  they  break  it  into  pieces  of  three 
or  four  pounds  each.  The  pieces  are  again  brought  to 
the  hearth,  and  laid  within  reach  of  the  workman,  who 
plunges  fome  of  them  into  the  fire,  and  covers  them 
wdth  eoal.  The  bellows  are  made  to  blow  flowly  till 
the  iron  is  liquefied-  Then  the  fire  is  inereafed  ;  and 
when  the  fufion  has  been  long  enough  continued,  the 
feorise  are  allow^ed  to  flow  out ;  and  at  that  time  the 
iron  hardens.  The  w^orkman  adds  more  of  the  pieces 
of  crude  iron,  which  lie  treats  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
fo  on  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  till  he  obtains  a  maff  of 


fteel  of  about  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  generally 
done  in  about  four  hours.  This  mafs  is  raifed  and 
carried  to  the  hammer,  where  it  is  forged,  and  cut  in¬ 
to  four  pieces,  which  are  farther  beat  into  fquare  bars 
four  or  five  feet  long.  When  the  fteel  is  thus  forged, 
it  is  thrown  into  water  that  It  may  be  eafily  broken  ; 
for  it  is  yet  crude  and  coarfe-grauied.  The  fteel  is  then 
carried  to  another  hearth  fimllar  to  the  former,  and 
there  broken  in  pieces.  'riieCe  pieces  are  laid  regularly 
in  the  fire-place,  firfl  tw^o  parallel,  upon  which  feven  or 
ci^ht  others  are  placed  acrofs  ;  then  a  third  row  acrofs 
th'e  feeond,  in  fueh  a  manner  that  there  is  fpaee  left  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  the  fame  row.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire  is  e.xcited.  In  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  pieces  are  made  hot 
enough,  and  are  then  taken  from  the  fire,  one  by  one,  to 
the  hammer,  to  be  forged  into  little  bars  from  half  a 
foot  to  two  feet  long,  and  while  hot  are  throwm  into 
water  to  be  hardened.  Of  thefe  pieces  fixreen  or 
twenty  are  put  together  fo  as  to  make  a  bundle,  wdiich 
is  heated  and  welded,  and  afterwards  forged  into  bars 
four  inches  thick,  which  are  then  broken  into  pieces  of 
convenient  length  for  ufe.^ 

The  method  of  converting  iron  Into  fteel  by  cemen¬ 
tation  is  a  very  fimple  proeefs.  It  eonfifts  folely  in  ex- 
pofing  it  for  a  certain  time  to  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat, 
while  clofely  covered  with  charcoal  and  defended  from 
the  external  air.  The  furnaces  employed  for  convert¬ 
ing  iron  Into  fteel  (fays  a  manuFadlurer  of  this  metal)  arc 
of  different  fizes  ;  fome  capable  of  converting  only  three 
or  four  tons  weight,  while  others  are  capacious  enough 
to  contain  from  feven  to  eight  or  ten  tons.  The  out* 
fides  of  thefe  furnaces  rife  up  in  the  form  of  a  eone,  or. 
fiigar-loaf,  to  the  height  of  a  very  confidcrable  number 
of  Itet.  In  the  infide,  oppofite  to  each  other,  arc 
placed  tv/o  very  long  chefts,  made  either  of  itone,  or 
of  bricks  capable  of  bearing  the  ftrongeft  fire  ;  which 
is  placed  between  the  tw'o  chefts.  The  bars  of  iron, 
after  the  bottom  is  funiifhed  wiih  a  neeeffary  quantity 
of  charcoal  dull,  are  laid  in  Jiratum  fupsr  Jlratum^  with 
intermediate  beds  of  the  charcoal  daft,  to  Inch  a  height 
of  the  clicils  as  only  to  admit  of  a  good  bed  at  top  ; 
vffiich  is  then  ail  covered  over,  to  prevent  the  admiffion 
of  the  common  air  ;  wdiich,  could  it  procure  an  entrance, 
would  greatly  injure  the  operation.  The  iron  being 
thus  fimated,  the  fire  is  lighted  ;  which  is  fome  time 
before  it  can  be  railed  to  a  fuffieient  degree  of  heat  to 
produce  any  confidcrable  effevft.  After  w^hich  It  Is  con¬ 
tinued  for  ib  many  days  as  the  operator  may  judge  pro¬ 
per  ;  only  now  and  then  drawing  out  what  they  call  a 
proof  bar.  This  is  done  by  openings  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  at  the  ends  of  the  cheft,  wdiich  are  eafily  and  with 
expedition  flopped  up  again,  without  oeeafioning  any 
injury  to  the  contents  left  behind.  When  the  opera¬ 
tor 
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tor  apprehends  the  converfion  is  fufficiently  completed, 
the  fire  is  fufFered  to  go  out,  and  the  furnace,  with  its 
contents,  is  left  gradually  to  cool.  This  may  take  up 
feveral  days  :  after  which  the  furnace  is  difcharged,  by 
taking  out  the  bars  of  fteel  and  the  remainder  of  the 
charcoal  dull. 

There  is  a  manufactory  e{la1)lifhed  in  the  parifh  of  Cra- 
mond,  about  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  this 
method  is  praCtifed  with  great  fuccefs.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fleel  are  made  there,  which  we  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  of  as  excellent  a  quality  as  any  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  other  countries. 

When  the.  charcoal  is  taken  out,  it  is  found  as  black 
as  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  furnace,  unlefs  by 
accident  the  external  air  has  got  admittance.  The 
bars  preferve  their  exterior  form  only  ;  the  furface  fre¬ 
quently  exhibits  a  great  number  of  tumors  or  blifters, 
whence  they  are  called  blijlered  jleeL 

The  hardnefs  of  fteel  is  much  increafed  by  temper¬ 
ing.  This  confifts  in  heating  it  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  plunging  it  fuddenly  into  cold  water.  If  it  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  flowly,  it  ftill  preferves  its  duCIility ;  or  if 
it  be  heated  again  after  being  tempered,  it  lofes  its 
hardnefs,  and  again  becomes  duCIile.  In  heating  fteel 
for  tempering  it,  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  is, 
the  different  colours  it  affumes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  it  has  received.  As  it  is  gradually  heated,  it 
becomes  white,  then  yellow,  orange,  purple,  violet,  and 
at  laft  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

According  to  Reaumur,  the  fteel  which  is  moft  heat¬ 
ed  in  tempering  is  generally  the  hardeft.  Hence  it  is 
believed,  that  the  more  violent  the  heat  to  which  fteel 
is  expofed,  and  the  more  fuddenly  it  is  plunged  into 
cold  water,  the  harder  the  fteel  will  be.  Rinman, 
again,  has  deduced  a  concliifion  dire<5lly  oppofite,  that 
the  fteel  which  is  naturally  hardeft  demands  the  leaft  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  to  temper  it.  Different  methods  have 
been  propofed  to  determine  what  degree  of  heat  is  moft 
proper  ;  but  the  eafieft  method  is  to  take  a  bar  of  fteel, 
fo  long,  that  while  one  end  is  expofed  to  a  violent  heat, 
the  other  may  be  kept  cold.  By  examining  the  inter¬ 
mediate  portions,  it  may  be  found  what  degree  of  heat 
has  produced  the  greateft  hardnefs. 

By  tempering,  fteel  is  faid  to  increafe  both  in  bulk 
and  in  weight.  Reaumur  fays,  that  a  fmall  bar  fix 
inches  long,  fix  lines  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  was 
increafed  at  leaft  a  line  in  length  after  being  tempered 
To  a  reddifh  white  colour ;  that  is,  fuppofing  the  dilata¬ 
tion  proportional  in  all  dimenfions  increafing  at  the 
rate  of  48  to  49.  Iron  alfo  expands  when  heated  ;  but 
when  the  heat  paffes  off,  it  returns  to  its  former  dimen- 
fions.  That  the  weight  of  fteel  is  alfo  augmented  by 
tempering,  has  been  found  by  experiment.  Rinman  ha¬ 
ving  weighed  exactly  in  an  hydroftatic  balance  two 
kinds  of  fine  fteel  made  by  cementation,  and  not  tem¬ 
pered,  found  their  denfity  to  be  to  that  of  water  as 
7,991  to  I  ;  after  being  tempered,  the  denfity  of  the 
one  was  7j553j  and  that  of  the  other  7,708.  M.  de 
Morveaii  took  three  bars  juft  of  a  fize  to  enter  a  certain 
caliber  28  lines  long,  and  each  fide  two  lines  broad;  one 
of  the  bars  was  ioft  iron,  and  the  two  others  were  taken 
from  the  fame  piece  of  fine  fteel.  In  order  to  commu¬ 
nicate^  an  equal  degree  of  heat  to  each,  in  an  earthen 
yeffel  in  the  midft  of  a  wind  furnace,  the  bar  of  foft 
£ron  and  one  of  the  bars  of  fteel  were  thrown  into 
Vox.  XVII.  FartIL 
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cold  water;  the  other  bar  of  fteel  v/as  cooled  fiowly  over 
fome  pieces  of  charcoal  at  a  diftance  from  the  furnace. 
The  bar  of  iron  and  the  one  of  fteel  that  w^as  allowed 
to  cool  flowly  paffed  eafily  into  the  caliber  again  ;  but 
the  bar  of  tempered  fteel  w^as  lengthened  almoft  one- 
ninth  of  a  line. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  tempering  changes  the  grain; 
that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  texture  of  a  piece  of  fteel 
when  broken.  This  is  the  mark  which  is  ufiially  ob- 
ferved  in  Judging  of  the  quality  of  fteel,  or  of  the  tem¬ 
pering  which  fuits  it  beft.  ''Fhe  tempered  bar  is  bro¬ 
ken  in  feveral  places  after  having  received  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  different  places.  What  proves  com¬ 
pletely  the  effed  of  heat  upon  the  grain,  at  leaft  in 
fome  kinds  of  fteel,  is,  that  a  bar  of  fteel  expofed  to  all 
the  intermediate  degrees  of  heat,  from  the  fmalleft  fen- 
fible  heat  to  a  red  heat,  is  found  to  increafe  in  finenefs  of 
grain  from  the  flightly  heated  to  the  ftrongly  heated 
end.  The  celebrated  Rinman  has  made  many  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  qualities  of  fteel  expofed  to  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  tempering,  but  particularly  to  three 
kinds,  viz.  fteel  heated  to  an  obfeure  red,  to  a  bright 
red,  and  to  a  red  w^hite.  Hard  brittle  fteel,  made  by 
cementation,  and  heated  to  an  obfeure  red  and  temper¬ 
ed,  exhibited  a  fine  grain,  fomewhat  fhining,  and  was  of 
a  yellow  white  colour.  When  tempered  at  a  biiglit 
red  heat,  the  grain  was  coarfer  and  more  fhining  ;  when 
tempered  at  a  red  white  heat,  the  grain  was  alfo  coarfe 
and  fhining. 

With  a  view  to  determine  how  far  fteel  might  be 
improved  in  its  grain  by  tempering  It  in  different  ways, 
M.  de  Morveaii  took  a  bar  of  bliftered  fteel,  and  broke 
it  into  four  parts  nearly  of  the  fame  weight.  They 
were  all  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  the  fame  ffirnace,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  fire  at  the  fame  inilant.  One  of  the 
pieces  was  left  at  the  fide  of  the  furnace  to  cool  In  the 
air,  the  fecond  was  plunged  Into  cold  water,  the  third 
into  oil,  and  the  fourth  into  mercury.  The  piece  of 
fteel  that  was^  cooled  in  the  air  refifted  the  hammer  a 
long  time  before  it  was  broken  ;  it  was  iieceflary  to 
notch  it  by  the  file,  and  even  then  it  was  broken  with 
difficulty.  It  fhowed  in  its  fradurc  a  grain  fenfibly 
more  fine  and  more  fhining  than  it  was  before,  7'he 
fecond  piece,  which  had  been  plunged  into  water,  broke 
eafily  :  its  grain  wa^  rather  finer  than  the  firft,  and  al- 
moft  of  the  fame  white  colour,  'fhe  third  piece,  which 
was  tempered  in  oil,  appeared  very  hard  when  tried  by  the 
file ;  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  break  it.  Its  9 rain  was 
as  fine,  but  not  quite  fo  bright,  as  that  which  was  tem¬ 
pered  in  water.  The  fourth  piece,  which  was  dipped 
into  mercury,  was  evidently  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  in 
the  finenefs  and  colour  of  the  grain.  It  broke  into 
many  fragments  with  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  hammer, 
the  fraeftures  being  generally  tranfverfe. 

M.  de  Morveau  was  not  altogether  fatisfied  with 
tliefe  experiments,  and  therefore  thought  it  neceffary  to 
repeat  them  with  finer  fteel.  He  took  a  bar  of  fteel 
two  lines  fqiiare,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  Germany  for  tools 
by  engravers  and  watchmakers ;  he  divided  it  Into  four 
pieces,  and  treated  them  in  the  fame  way  as  he  had 
done  the  bliftered  fteel.  The  firft  piece,  which  was 
cooled  in  the  air,  it  was  very  difficult  to  break :  the  ' 
fradure  appeared  In  the  midft  of  the  grain  very  fine, 
but  white  and  flilning.  The  fecond,  which  was  tern! 
pered  in  water,  was  broken  into  three  fragments,  at  the 
5  F  ^  firft 
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firft  blow  ;  i*ta  ^rain  was  p^rfeftly  equal,  of  a  grey  alh-  rules  for  its 
,  colour,  and  of  remarkable  finenefs.*  One  of  its  lides  was 
polifhed,  and  a  drop  of  the  nitrous  acid  which  vvas  pour¬ 
ed  UDon  it  left  a  black  fpot,  but  not  deep*  But  v/hen  a 
drop  of  the  fame  acid  was  poured  on  the  middle  of  the 
fradtiire,  after  it  had  been  equally  poliflied,  it  left  a  black 
fpot  much  deeper.  'Phe  third  piece,  which  was  plun¬ 
ged  in  oil,  bent  as  eafily  as  the  piece  which  was  cooled 
in  the  air  ;  the  file  made  an  imprtffion  011  it  with  difli- 
ciilty  ;  it  was  ntceffary  to  break  it  with  a  vice  :  its  grain 


was  inferior  in  fmenefs  to  the  fecond,  but  it  was  of  a 
darker  colour.  The  fourth,  which  was  tempered  in 
mercury,  exhibited  a  grain  of  an  intermediate  fmenefs 
between  the  fecond  and  the  third.  From  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  it  appears  that  Heel  may  be  hardened  by  tem¬ 
pering  it,  not  only  with  water,  but  with  any  other  liquid 
which  is  capable  of  accelerating  its  cooling. 

Steel  may  be  unmade,  or  reduced  to  the  Hate  of 
iron,  by  a  management  fimilar  to  that  by  which  it  is 
made,  that  is,  by  cementation.  But  the  cement  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  muH  be  compofed  of  fiibftances  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  indammable  matter,  and  rather  ca¬ 
pable  of  abforbing  it,  as  calcareous  earth  or  quicklime. 
By  a  cementation  with  calcareous  earth,  continued 
during  eight  or  ten  hour?.  Heel  is  reduced  to  the 
Hate  of  iron.  After  it  has  been  tempered,  it  may  be 
again  untempered,  and  foftened  to  any  degree  that  w’e 
think  proper  ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  only  to  heat 
it  more  or  lefs,  and  to  let  it  cool  flowly.  By  tliis  me¬ 
thod  we  may  foften  the  hardeil-tcmpered  Heel. 

S'TehL‘Boir  Tenants,  See  Tenure. 

Salt  of  Steel.  See  Chemistry,  n'^697. 

SrEFL-Tard,  is  one  oF  the  moH  ancient  prefents 
which  fcience  has  made  to  fockty  ;  and  though  long  in 
defuetude  in  this  country,  is  in  moH  nations  of  the 
world  the  only  inlirument  for  afeertaining  the  weight 
of  bodies.  What  is  tranflated  balance  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  is  in  faff  Heelyard,  being  the  word  ufed  by  the 
Arabs  to  this  day  for  their  inHriimeiit,  which  is  a  Heel- 
yard.  It  is  in  common  ufe  in  all  the  Afiatic  nations. 
It  was  the  Jlatera  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  feems 
to  have  been  more  confided  in  by  them  than  the  ba- 
*  lance  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths, 
while  the  balance  was  the  inHrument  of  the  people.  — 
Non  aurlficis  Jiatsra  fed populari  iruiina  examhiare,  Cic. 
de  Or.  238. 

The  Heelyard  is  a  lever  of  unequal  arms,  and,  in  its 
moft  perfeft  form,  is  conHruffed  much  like  a  common 
Plate  balance.  It  hangs  in  fheers  E  (hg.  i.)  reding  on  the 
^cccLxxxi,  nail  C,  and  the  fcale  E  for  holding  the  goods  hiangs  by 
a  nail  D  on  the  Ihort  arm  BC.  The  counter  weight 
P  hangs  by  a  ring  of  tempered  Heel,  made  fharp  in  the 
infide,  that  it  may  bear  by  an  edge  on  the  k-ng  arm 
CA  of  the  Heelyard.  The  under  edge  of  the  centre 
nail  C,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  nail  D>  are  in  the 
Hraight  line  formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  long  arm. 
Thus  the  three  points  of  fufpenfion  are  in  one  Hraight 
line.  The  needle  or  index  of  the  Heejyard  k  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line  of  the  arras,  and  plays  between  the 
iheers.  The  Hiort  arm  may  be  made  lo  mafiive,  that, 
together  with  the  fcale,  it  will  balance  the  long  arm  un¬ 
loaded.  When  no  goods  are  in  the  fcalc,  and  the  coun¬ 
ter  weight  with  its  hook  are  removed,  the  Heelyard  ac- 
-quires  a  horizontal  pofition,  in  confequence  of  its  centre 
x)f  gravity  being  below  the  axis  of  fufpenfion.  The 
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accurate  conHrtidlion  are  the  fame- as  for  S^^ccl-yard. 
a  common  balance. 

The  inHrument  indicates  different  weights  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  The  diftance  CO^of  the  two  nails  is 
confidered  as  an  unit,  and  the  dong  arm  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  parts  equal  to  it ;  and  thefe  are  fubdivided 
as  low  as  is  thought  proper :  or  in  general,  the  long 
arm  is  maae  a  fcale  oi  equal  parts,  commencing  at  the 
edge  of  the  nail  C ;  and  the  fhort  arm  contains  fome  de¬ 
termined  number  of  thofe  equal  parts.  Suppofe,  then, 
that  a  weight  A  of  !0  pounds  is  put  into  the  fcale  L, 

Ihe  counterpoife  P  muH  be  of  fuch  a  weight,  that, 
when  hanging  at  the  divifion  10,  it  fliall  balance  this 
weight  A.  Now  let  any  unknown  Weight  W  be  put 
into  the  fcale.  Slide  the  hook  of  the  counterpoife 
along  the  long  arm  till  it  balances  this  weight.  Suppofe 
it  then  hanging  at  the  divifion  38.  We  conclude  that 
there  is  38  pounds  in  the  fcale.  This  we  do  on  the 
authority  of  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever, 
that  forces  ailing  on  it,  and  balancing  each  other,  are 
in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  diHances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum  to  their  lines  of  direcfllon.  Whatever  weight  the 
counterpoife  is,  it  is  to  A  as  CD  to  IG,  and  it  is  to 
the  weight  W  as  Cl)  to  38  ;  therefore  A  is  to  the 
weight  W  as  10  to,  38,  and  W  is  38  pounds:  and 
thus  the  weight  in  the  fcalc  will  always  be  indicated 
by  the  divifion  at  which  it  is  balanced  by  the  counter- 
poik. 

Our  well  informed  readers  know  that  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  property  of  the  lever  was  difeovered  by  the  renown¬ 
ed  Archimedes,  or  at  leaH  Hril  demoiiHrated  by  him  ; 
and  that  his  demonftration,  befides  the  defe<5l  of  being 
applicable  only  to  commenfurable  lengths  of  the  arms, 
has  been  thought  by  metaphyfreians  of  the  firll  note  to 
proceed  on  a  poHulate  which  feems  equally  to  need  a 
demoiiHration.  It  has  accordingly  employed  the  ut- 
moH  refinement  of  the  firH  mathematicians  of  Europe 
to  furnifh  a  demonftration  free  from  objedllon.  Mr 
D’Alembert  ha&  given  two,  remarkable  for  their  inge¬ 
nuity  and  fubtlety  ;  Foncenex  has  done  the  fame  ;  and. 

Profeflbr  Hamilton  of  Trinity- college,  Dublin,  has  gi¬ 
ven  one  which  is  thought  the  leaft  exceptionable.  But 
critics  have  even  objedled  to  this,  as  depending  on  a. 
poftulate  which  Hiould  have  been  demonftrated. 

Since  we  publilhed  the  volume  containing  the  article 
Mechanics,  there  has  appeared  (Phil.  Tranf.  1794) 
a  demonftration  by  Mr  Vince,  which  we  think  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  of  fuch  fimplidty  that  it  is  aftonifhiirg 
that  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  perfon  who  thinks  on 
the  fufeje<ff.  Our  readers  wilt  not  be  dlfpleafed  with 
an  account  of  it. 

Let  AE  (fig.  2.)  be  a  mathematical  lever,  or  in¬ 
flexible  ftraight  line,  refting  on  tlie  prop  A,  and  f up- 
ported  at  E  by  a  force  afting  upwards.  Let  two  equal' 
weights  b  and  d  be  hung  on  at  B  and  D,  equidiftant 
from  A  and  E.  Preffures  are  now  exerted  at  A  and 
E  ;  and  becaufe  every  circnraftance  of  weight  and  di- 
ftance  is  the  fame,  the  prefTure  at  E,  arifiiig  fiom  the 
aftion  of  the  weight  b  on  the  point  B,  mull  be  the  fame 
with  the  prefture  at  A,  arifing  from  the  a£lion  of  the 
weight  d  on  the  point  D  ;  and  the  preffure  at  E,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  weight  r/,  muft  be  the  fame  with  the 
preffure  at  A,  occalioued  by  the  weight  b.  This  muit 
be  the  cafe  wherever  the  weights  are  hung,  provided 
that  the  diftance  AB  and  DE.  are  equal.  Moreover, 

the 
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-  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  u^elghts,  becaufe  the  weights 
are  fupported  folely  at  A  and  JS,  Let  the  two  weights 
be  hung  on  at  C  the  middle  point ;  the  preffure  at  E 
is  flill  the  fame.  Therefore,  in  general,  the  preffure 
excited  at  the  point  E,^  by  two  equal  Weights  hanging 
at  any  points  B  and  D,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were  hung 
on  at  the  middle  point  between  them  :  but  the  pref- 
^  fnre  excited  at  E  is  a  juft  meafure  of  the  effort  or  eiier** 

gy  of  the  weights  h  and  d  to  urge  the  lever  round  the 
point  A.  It  is,  at  leaft,  a  meafure  of  the  oppofite  force 
which  muff  bi?  applied  at  E  to  fuftain  or  balance  this 
preffure.  A  very  faftidioiis  metaphyfician  may  ftill  fay, 
that  the  demonllration  is  limited  to  a  point  E,  whofe 
diftance  from  A  is  twice  AC,  or  =  AB  +  AD.  But 
it  extends  to  any  other  point,  on  the  authority  of  a  po- 
flulate  which  cannot  be  refufed,  viz.  that  in  whatever 
proportion  the  preffure  at  E  is  augmented  or  diminifh- 
cd,  the  preffure  at  this  other  point  muff  augment  or  di- 
minifh  in  the  fame  proportion.  This  being  proved,  the 
general  theorem  maybe  demonftratedin  all  proportions 
of  diftance,  in  the  manner  of  Archimedes,  at  once  the 
'moft  fimple,  perfpicuous,  and  elegant  of  all. 

We  cannot  help  obferving,  that  all  this  difficulty 
(and  it  is  a  real  one  to  the  philofopher  who  aims  at  ren- 
dering  mechanics  a  demonffrative  fcience)  has  arifen 
from  an  improper  fearch  after  fimplicity.  Had  Archi- 
medes  taken  a  lever  as  it  really  exifts  in  nature,  and 
coididered  it  as  material^  confifting  of  atoms  united  by 
oohefion ;  and  had  he  traced  the  intermediate  preffures 
by  whofe  means  the  two  external  weights  are  put  in 
oppofition  to  each  other,  or  rather  to  the  fupport  given 
to  the  fulcrum;  all  difficulty  would  have  vanifhed.  (See 
what  is  faid  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  article  Sirs-ngth  of 
Timler^  Sac.) 

i  he  quantity  of  goods  which  may  be  weighed  by 
.  this  inftrument  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  counter- 

poife,  and  on  the  diftance  CD  from  the  fulcrum  at 
which  the^  goods  are  fufpended.  A  double  counter- 
poife  hanging  at  the  fame  divifion  will  balance  or  indi¬ 
cate  a  double  quantity  of  goods  hanging  at  D  ;  and 
any  counterpoife  will  balance  and  indicate  a  double  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods,  if  the  diftance  CD  be  reduced  to ‘one- 
half.  Many  fteelyards  have  two  or  more  points  of 
fufpenfion  D,  to  which  the  fcale  may  occafionally  be  at¬ 
tached.  Fig.  6.  of  Plate  XCI  Vol.  II.  reprefents  one 
of  thefe.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this  cafe  the  value  or 
indication  of  the  divlfions  of  the  long  arm  will  be  diffe- 
rent,  according  to  the  point  from  which  the  fcale  is 
fufpended.  The  fame  divifion  which  would  indicate 
20  pounds  when  CD  is  three  inches,  will  indicate  30 
founds  when  it  is  two  inches.  As  it  would  expofe  to 
chance  of  miftakes,  and  be  otherwife  troublefome  to 
make  this  reduction,  it  is  ufual  to  make  as  many  divi¬ 
ded  fcales  on  the  long  arm  as  there  are  points  of  f  iifpen- 
fion  D  on  the  ffiort  arm  ;  and  each  fcale  having  its 
own  numbers,  all  trouble  and  all  chance  of  miftake  is 
avoided. 

But  the  range  of  this  inftrument  is  not  altogether  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  maker.  Befides  the  inability  of  a 
flender  beam  to  carry  a  great  load,  the  divlfions  of  the 
fcale  anfwering  to  pounds  or  half-pounds  become  very 
imnnte  when  the  diftance  CD  is  very  ftiort ;  and  the 
balance  becomes  lefs  delicate,  that  is,  lefs  fenfibly  affea- 
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fuch  cafes  the  thicknefs  which  it  is  neceflary  to  give  < 
the  edges  of  the  nails  does  then  bear  a  fenfible  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diftance  CD  between  them  ;  fo  that  when 
the  balance  inclines  to  one  fide,  that  arm  is  fenfibly 
fhortened,  and  therefore  the  energy  of  the  prepondera¬ 
ting  weight  is  lelfened. 

VVe  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  ftcelyard  to  be  in 
equilibrio  when  not  loaded.  But  this  is  not  neceflary, 
tior  is  it  ufual  in  thofe  which  are  commonly  made. 

'fhe  long  arm  commonly  preponderates  confiderably. 

This  makes  no  difference,  except  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fcale.  The  prcponderancy  of  the  long  arm  is  equi- 
valent  to  feme  goods  already  in  the  fcale,  fuppofe  four 
pounds.  Therefore  when  there  are  really  lo  pounds 
in  the  fcale,  the  counterpoife  will  balance  it  when  hang, 
ing  at  the  divifion  6.  This  divifion  is  therefore  rec- 
koaed  lo,  and  the  reft  of  the  divlfions  are  numbered  ac- 

COidingly. 

A  feientific  examination  of  the  fteelyard  will  con¬ 
vince  us  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  balance  of  equal  arms 
in  point  of  fenfibility  :  But  it  is  extremely  compendi¬ 
ous  and  convenient ;  and  when  accurately  made  and  at¬ 
tentively  nfed,  it  is  abundantly  exaft  for  molt  commer¬ 
cial  purpofes.  We  have  feen  one  at  Leipzig  which  has 
been  in  uie  fince  the  year  1718,  which  is  very  fenfible 
to  a  difference  of  one  pound,  when  loaded  with  nearly 
thi  ee  tons  on  the  ftiort  arm  ^  and  we  faw  a  wagg  "ii 
loaded  w'itli  more  than  two  tons  weighed  by  it  in  ab^iut 
fix  minutes. 

The  fteelyard  in  common  ufe  in  the  different  co'un- 
tries  of  Europe  is  of  a  conftruaion  ftill  limpler  than 
what  we  have  deferibed.  It  conlifts  of  a  batten  of 
hard  wood,  having  a  heavy  lump  A  (fig.  3.)  at  one 
end,  and  a  fwivel-hook  B  at  the  other.  Tile  goo^s  to 
he  weighed  are  fiiipended  on  the  hook,  and  the  whole 
IS  carried  in  a  loop  of  whip-cord  C,  in  which  it  is  Aid 
backward  and  torwaid,  till  the  goods  are  balanced  by 
the  weight  of  the  other  end.  The  weight  of  the  goods 
IS  elhmated  by  the  place  of  the  loop  on  a  fcale  of  divi- 
lions  in  harmonic  progrtflion.  They  are  marked  (we 
prefume)  by  trial  with  known  weights. 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  now  made  of  the  fteelyard  in 
thefe  kingdoms  is  for  the  weighing  of  loaded  vreggons 
and  carts.  For  this  it  is  e.xtremely  convenient,  and 
more  than  fufficiently  exaa  for  the  piirpofe  in  view. 

We  ftiall  deferibe  one  or  two  of  the  moft  remarkable  ; 
and  we  fliall  begin  with  that  at  Leipzig  already  men- 
tioned. 

This  fteelyard  is  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  as  run  out, 
and  juft  about  to  be  hooked  for  lifting  up  the  load. 

^e  fteelyard  itfelf  is  OPQ^  and  is  about  12  teet  long. 

The  ftiort  arm  PQ^has  two  points  of  fufpenfion  r  andfj 
and  the  ftirrup  which  carries  the  chains  for  holding  the 
load  is  made  with  a  double  hook,  inllcad  of  a  double 
eye,  that  it  may  be  cafily  removed  from  the  one  pin  to 
the  other.  For  this  purpofe  the  two  hooks  are  con- 
necled  above  by  an  hafp  or  ftaple,  which  goes  over  the 
arm  of  the  fteelyard  like  an  arch.  This  is  reprefented 
111  the  little  figure  above  the  fteelyard.  The  fufpenfion 
IS  fhifted  when  the  fteelyard  is  run  in  under  cover,  by 
hooking  to  tins  ftaple  the  running  block  of  a  fmall 
tackle  which  hangs  in  the  door  through  which  the 
ftcelyard  is  run  out  and  in.  I’his  operation  is  eafy, 

5  F  2  but 
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Steel  yar(3.  but  netreffary,  becaufe  the  flirrup,  chain?, 

flage  on  which  the  load  is  placed,  weigh  lome  hun¬ 
dreds. 

The  outer  pin  ^  is  14  inches,,  and  the  inner  one  c  is 
feven  inches,  diftant  from  the  great  nail  which  refts  in 
the  Iheers.  The  other  arm  is  about  io4-  feet  long, 
formed  with  an  obtufe  edge  above.  On  the  inclined 
plane  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  is  drawn  the  fcale  of 
weights  adaoted  to  the  inner  pin  c.  The  fcales  corre- 
fpondinq  to  the  outer  pin  b  are  drawn  on  the  upright 
hides.  The  counterpoife  Aides  along  this  arm,  hang* 
ing  from  a  faddle-piece  made  of  brafs,  that  it  may  not 
contrail  ruft.  The  motion  is  made  cafy  by  means  of 
rollers,  'i’hls  is  neceflary,  becaufe-  the  counterpoife  is 
greatly  above  a  hundred  weight.  This  faddle-piece  has 
like  two  laps  on  each  fide,  on  which  are  engraved  ver¬ 
nier  fcales,  which  divide  their  refpeiEhive  fcales  on  the 
arm  to  quarters  of  a  pound.  Above  the  faddle  is  an 
arch,  from  the  fummit  of  which  hangs  a  little  plum* 
met,  which  Aiows  the  equilibrium  of  the  fteelyard  to 
the  weigher,  becaufe  the  Aieers  are  four  feet  out  of  the 
houfe,  and  he  cannot  fee  their  coincidence  with  the 
needle  of  the  fleelyard.  Laftly,  near  the  end  of  the 
long  arm  are  two  pins  d  and  e,  for  fufpending  occahon- 
ally  two  eke  weights  for  continuing  the  fcale.  Thcfe 
are  kept  hanging  on  adjoining  hooks,  ready  to  be  lilted 
on  by  a  little  tackle,  which  is  alfo  hooked  immediately 
above  the  pins  d  and  e. 

The  fcales  of  weights  are  laid  down  on  the  arm  as 
follows.  Let  the  eke  weights  appropriated  to  the  pins 
d  and  c  be  called  D  and  E,  and  call  the  counterpoife 
C.  Although  the  ftirrup  with  its  chains  and  ftage 
weigh  fome  hundreds,  yet  the  length  and  Aze  of  the 
arm  OP  gives  it  a  preponderancy  of  300  pounds. 
Here,  then,  the  fcale  of  weights  mull:  commence.  The 
counterpoife  weighs  about  125  pounds.  Therefore, 

1.  When  the  load  hangs  by  the  pin  by  14  inches 
from  the  centre,  the  diftance  from  one  hundred  to  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  fcale  is  about  1 1  inches,  and  the  firft  fcale 
(on  the  fide  of  the  arm)  reaches  from  300  to  1200. 
In  order  to  repeat  or  continue  this,  the  eke* weight  E 
is  hung  on  the  pin  and  the  counterpoife  C  is  brought 
Lack  to  the  mark  300  ;  and  the  two  together  balance 
1100  pounds  hanging  at  b.  Therefore  a  fecond  fcale  is 
begun  on  the  fide  of  the  arm,  and  continued  as  far  out 
as  the  firll,  and  therefore  its  extremity  marks  200D  ; 
that  is,  the  counterpoife  C  at  2000  and  the  eke-weight 
E  at  f  balance  20CO  hanging  at  b. 

2.  To  continue  the  fcale  beyond  20CO,  the  loadmuft 
be  hung  on  the  inner  pin  c.  The  eke-weight  E  is 
taken  off,  and  the  eke-weight  D  is  hung  on  its  pin 
d.  The  general  counterpoife  being  now  brought  clofe 
to  the  Aieers,  it,  together  with  the  weight  D  at  dy  ba¬ 
lance  2000  pounds  hanging  at  c.  A  fcale  is  therefore 
begun  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes  a-top,  and  conti¬ 
nued  out  to  4000,  which  falls  very  near  to  the  pin  dy 
each  hundred  pounds  occupying  about  five  inches  on 
the  arm.  To  complete  the  fcale,  hang  on  the  eke- 
weight  E  on  its  pin  and  bring  back  the  counterpoife 
to  the  Aieers,  and  the  three  together  balance  3800 
hanging  at  c»  Therefore  when  the  counterpoife  is 
now  Aid  out  to  4000,  it  muff  complete  the  balance  with 
5800  hanging  at  c. 

It  required  a  little  confideration  to  find  out  what 

proportion  of  the  three  weights  C;  Pj  and  E,  would 
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and  the  make  thc^  repetitions  of  the  fcale  extend  as  far  as  pof-  Stcel-yai^, 
Able,  having  very  little  of  it  expreffed  twice,  or  upon 
two  fcales,  as  is  the  cafe  here.  We  fee  that  the  (pace 
cjirrefponding  to  a  fiugle  pound  is  a  very  fenfible  quan¬ 
tity  on  both  fcales,  being  one- ninth  of  an  inch  on  the 
firft  two  fcales,  and  one  twentieth  on  the  lafl  two. 

This  very  ponderous  machine,  with  its  maffy  weights, 
cannot  be  eafily  managed  without  fome  afiiflance  from 
mechanics.  It  is  extremely  proper  to  have  it  fufeep- 
tible  of  motion  out  and  in,  that  it  may  be  prote6fed 
from  the  weather,  which  would  foon  deilroy  it  by  ruft. 

The  contrivance  here  is  very  effedfual,  and  abundantly 
Ample. 

When  the  fleelyard  is  not  in  life,  it  is  fupported  at 
one  end  by  the  irorr-rod  F,  into  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  Aieers  is  hooked.  The  upper  end  of  this  rod  has 
a  ftrong  hook  E,  and  a  little  below  at  a  it  is  piei'ced 
with  a  hole,  in  which  is  a  very  ftrong  bolt  or  pin  of 
tempered  fteel,  having  a  roller  on  each  end  clofe  to  the 
rod  on  each  fide.  Thefe  rollers  reft  on  two  joifts,  one 
of  which  is  reprefented  by  M  N,  which  traverfe  the 
building,  with  juft  room  enough  between  them  to  al¬ 
low  the  rod  F  to  hang  freely  down.  The  other  end  O 
of  the  fleelyard  refts  in  the  bight  of  a  large  fiat  hook 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  W,  which  hangs  down  between 
the  joifts,  and  is  fupported  on  them  by  a  frame  with 
rollers  H.  This  is  connedled  with  the  rollers  at  G, 
which  carry  the  fheers  by  means  of  two  iron-rods,  of 
which  one  only  can  be  feen.  Thefe  connedl  the  two . 
fets  of  rollers  In  fuch  a  manner  that  they  miift  always 
move  together,  and  keep  their  diftance  invailable.  This 
motion  is  pi‘oduced  by  means  of  an  endlefs  rope  HI 
ZLKVH  paffing  over  the  pulleys  I  and  K,  which  turn 
between  the  joifts,  and  hanging  down  in  a  bight  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  evident  that  by  pulling  on  the  part 
LZ  we  pull  the  frame  of  rollers  in  the  direction  GH, 
and  thus  bring  the  whole  into  the  houfe  in  the  pofitiorr 
marked  by  the  dotted  figure.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  by 
pulling  on  the  part  LK  we  force  the  roller  frame  and 
the  whole  apparatus  out  again. 

It  remains  to  fhow  how  the  load  is  raifed  from  the 
ground  and  weighed.  When  the  fleelyard  is  run  out 
for  ufe,  the  upper  hook  E  juft  enters  into  the  ring  D, 
which  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  great  oaken  lever 
BCA  about  22  feet  long,  turning  on  gudgeons  at  C 
about  5  feet  from  this  end.  From  the  other  end  A 
defeends  a  long  iron-rod  SR,  which  has  one  fide  formed 
into  a  toothed  rack  that  is  aded  on  by  a  frame  of 
wheel-work  turned  by  an  endlefs  ferew  and  winch 
Therefore  when  the  hook  E  is  well  engaged  in  the 
ring  D,  a  man  turns  the  winch,  and  thus  brings  down 
the  end  A  of  the  great  lever,  and  raifes  the  load  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  ground.  Every  thing  is  now 
at  liberty,  and  the  weigher  now  manages  his  weights 
on  the  arm  of  the  fleelyard  till  he  has ‘made  an  equi¬ 
librium. 

We  need  not  defcrlbe  the  operation  of  letting  dowa 
the  load,  difengaging  the  fleelyard  from  the  great 
lever,  and  bringing  it  again  under  cover.  The  whole 
of  this  fervice  is  performed  by  two  men,  and  may  be 
done  in  fucceffton  by  one,  and  is  over  in  five  or  fix  mi¬ 


nutes. 


The  moft  compendious  and  economical  machine  of 
this  kind  that  we  have  feen  is  one,  firft  ufed  (we  have 
heard)  for  weighing  the  riders  of  race-horfes,  and  af¬ 
terwards 
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Utecl-yard.  terwards  applied  to  the  more  reputable  fervice  of  weigh. 
^  ing  loaded  carriages. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  plan  of  the  machine.  KLMN  is  the 
plan  of  a  redlangular  box,  which  has  a  platform  lid  or 
cover,  of  fize  fuflicient  for  placing  the  wheels  of  a  cart  or 
waggon.  The  box  is  about  a  foot  deep,  and  is  funk 
into  the  ground  till  the  platform  cover  is  even  with  the 
furf^ce.  In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  an  iron  lever  fup- 
ported  on  the  fulcrum  pin  i  formed  like  the  nail  of 
balance,  which  refls  with  its  edge  on  arches  of  hardened 
fteel  firmly  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
lever  goes  through  one  fide  of  the  box,  and  is  furnifli- 
ed  at  its  extremity  with  a  hard  fleel  pin  /  w,  alfo 
formed  to  an  edge  below.  In  the  very  middle  of  the 
box  it  is  crofled  by  a  third  nail  of  hardened  fteel  g 
alfo  formed  to  an  edge,  but  on  the  upper  fide.  Thefe 
three  edges  are  in  one  horizontal  plane,  as  in  a  well 
made  balance. 

In  the  four  corners  A,  A',  E',  E,  of  the  box  are 
firmly  fixed  four  blocks  of  tempered  fteel,  having  their 
upper  furfaces  formed  into  fpherical  cavities,  well  polifb- 
ed  and  hard  tempered.  ABODE  reprefents  the  upper 
edge  of  an  iron  bar  of  confiderable  ftrength,  which  refts 
on  the  cavities  of  the  fteel  blocks  in  A  and  E,  by  means 
of  two  hard  fteel  ftuds  projedling  from  its  under  edge, 
and  formed  into  obtufe  angled  points  or  cones.  Thefe 
points  are  in  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  fide  KN  of 
the  box.  The  middle  part  C  of  this  crooked  bar 
is  faced  with  hard-tempered  fteel  below,  and  is  there 
formed  into  an  edge  parallel  to  AE  and  KN,  by  which 
it  refts  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  fteel  pin  g  h  which  is 
in  the  lever.  In  a  line  parallel  to  AE,  and  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  crooked  bar  ACE,  are  fixed  two  ftuds  or 
points  of  hardened  fteel  B  and  D  projecting  upwards 
above  half  an  inch.  The  platform-cover  has  four  fiiort 
feet  like  a  ftool,  terminated  by  hard  fteel  ftuds,  which 
are  fiiaped  into  fpherical  cavities  and  well  polifhed. 
With  thefe  it  refts  on  the  four  fteel  points  B,  B',D',D. 
The  bar  ACE  is  kneed  in  fiich  a  manner  vertically, 
that  the  points. A,  B,  D,  E  and  the  edge  C  are  all  in 
a  horizontal  plane.  Thefe  particulars  will  be  better  un* 
derftood  by  looking  at  the  elevation  in  fig.  6.  What 
has  been  faid  of  the  bar  ACE  mu  ft  be  underftood  as 
alfo  faid  of  the  bar  hi  C^  E'. 

Draw  through  the  centre  of  the  box  the  line  a  h  c 
perpendicular  to  the  line  AE,  BD.  It  is  evident  that 
the  bar  ACE  is  equivalent  to  a  lever  a  h  having  the 
fulcrum  or  axis  AE  refting  Vvdth  its  extremity  C  on  the 
pin  h  g  and  loaded  at  h.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  aQ  h 
to  a  h  as  the  load  on  this  lever  to  the  preflure  which  it 
exerts  on  the  pin  and  that  the  fame  proportion  fubfifts 
between  the  whole  load  on  the  platform  and  the  pref- 
fure  which  it  exerts  on  the  pin^  /».  It  will  alfo  appear, 
on  an  attentive  confideration,  that  this  proportion  is  no- 
wife  deranged  in  whatever  manner  the  load  is  placed  on 
the  platform.  If  very  unequably,  the  two  ends  of  the  pin 
•-'h  may  be  unequally  preffed,  and^the  lever  wrenched  and 
ftralned  a  little ;  but  the  total  preffure  is  not  changed. 

If  there  be  now  plaecd  a  balance  or  ftetlyard  at 
the  ftde  LK,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  end  of  it  may 
be  direcfly  above  the  pin  I  m  in  the  end  of  the  lever 
EOF,  they  may  be  conneCled  by  a  wire  or  flender  rod, 
and  a  weight  on  the  other  arm  or  the  balance  or  fteel- 
yard  may  be  put  in  equilibrio  with  any  load  that  can 
be  laid  on  the  platform.  A  fmaii  counterpoife  being 
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firft  hung  on  to  balance  the  apparatus  when  unloaded,  SfeeJ-yarda 
any  additional  weight  will  meafure  the  load  really  laid 
on  the  platform.  If  a  ^  be  to  t  as  I  to  8,  and  EO 
to  E  F  alfo  as  x  to  8,  and  if  a  common  balance  be 
ufed  above,  64  pounds  on  the  platform  will  be  balanced 
by  one  pound  in  the  fcale,  and  every  pound  will  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  -j^th  of  an  ounce.  This  would  be  a  very  con¬ 
venient  partition  for  moft  purpofes,  as  it  would  enable  us 
to  ufe  a  common  balance  and  common  weights  to  com¬ 
plete  the  machine  :  Or  it  may  be  made  with  a  balance 
of  unequal  arms,  or  with  a  fteelyard. 

Some  have  thought  to  improve  this  infirument  by 
ufing  edges  like  thofc  of  the  nails  of  a  balance,  infiead 
of  points.  But  unlefs  made  with  uncommon  accuracy, 
they  will  render  the  balance  very  dull.  The  fmall  de¬ 
viation  of  the  two  edges  A  and  E,  or  of  B  and  D, 
from  perfeft  parallelifm  to  KN,  is  equivalent  to  a  broad 
furface  equal  to  the  whole  deviation.  We  imagine 
that,  with  ao  extraordinary  care,  the  machine  may  be 
made  to  weigh  within  ToWth  of  the  truth,  which  is  ex- 
aft  enough  for  any  purpofe  in  commerce. 

It  is  rreceffary  that  the  points  be  attached  to  the 
bars.  Some  have  put ,  the  points  at  A  and  E  m  the 
blocks  of  fteel  faftened  to  the  bottom,  becaiifc  the  cavU 
ty  there  lodged  water  or  dirt,  which  foon  deftroyed 
the  infirument  with  mil.  But  this  occafions  a  change 
of  proportion  in  the  firft  lever  by  any  fhifting  of  the 
crooked  bars  ;  and  this  will  frequently  happen  when 
the  wheels  of  a  loaded  cart  are  pufhed  oti  the  platform. 

The  cavity  in  the  fteel  ftud  fhould  have  a  little  rim 
round  it,  and  it  flmuld  be  kept  full  of  oil.  In  a  nice 
machine  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver  would  cffeftu- 
ally  prevent  all  thefe  inconveniences. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  economical  form  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  have  no  balance  or  fecond  fteelyard  ;  but 
to  .make  the  firft  fteelyard  EOF  a  lever  of  the  firft 
kind,  viz.  having  the  fulcrum  between  O  and  F,  and 
allow  it  to  projeft  far  beyond  the  box.  The  long  or 
outward  arm  ot  this  lever  is  then  divided  into  a  fede  of 
weights,  commerxing  at  the  fide  of  the  box.  A  conn- 
terpoife  muft  be  chofen,  fuch  as  will,  when  at  the  begin, 
ning  oi  the  fcale,  balance  the  fnialleft  load  that  will 
probably  be  examined.  It  will  be  convenient  to  carry- 
on  this  fcale  by  meansrof  eke-weiglits  hung  on  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lever,  and  to  ufe  but  one  moveable 
weight.  By  this  method  the  divifions  of  the  fcale 
will  have  always  one  value.  I'he  bell  arrangement  is 
as  follows  :  Place  the  mark  O  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fcale,  and  let  it  extend  only^  to  lOO,  if  for  pounds  ;  or  to 
112,  if  for  cwts.;  or  to  10,  if  for  {tones  ;  and  let  the 
eke- weights  be  numbered  i,  2,  3,  &c.  Let  the 
loweft  weight  be  marked  on  the  beam.  This  is  al- 
vyays  to  be  added  to  the  weight  fhowa  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Let  the  eke-weights  ftand  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  and  let  the  general  counterpoife  always  hang  at 
O.  When  the  cart  is  put  on  the  platform,  the  end  oAhe 
beam  tilts  up.  Hang  on  the  heavieft  eke- weight  that  is 
not  I'ufficient  to  prefs  it  down.  Now  complete  the  ba¬ 
lance  by  fliding  out  the  counterpoife.  Suppofe  the 
conftant  load  to  be  3  i  2  lb.  and  that  the  counterpoife 
ftands  at  86,  and  that  the  cke-weight  is  9  j  wc  have  the 
loaJ=:9R6“h3  1 2,=  1 298  lbs. 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard),  was  born  about  the  year 
1676  in  Dublin  ;  in  which  kingdom  one  branch  of  the 
family  was  pofteffed  of  a  confiderable  eilate  in  the 

county 
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Stee7.  county  of  Wexford.  His  fiither,  a  counfellor  at  law 

Dublin,  was  private  fecretary  to  James  duke  of 
<  Ormond;  but  he  Was  of  Englifh  extradion  :  and  his 
I  fon,  while  very  young,  being  carried  to  London,  he 
i  put  him  to  fchool  at  the  Charter-lionfe,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Merton  College  in  Oxford.  Our  author^ 
'  Jeft  the  univerlity,  which  he  did  v;lthout  taking  any 
degree,  in  the  full  refolution  to  enter  into  the  army. 
This  Ilep  was  highly  difpteafing  to  his  friends;  but 
the  ardour  of  his  palllon  for  n  military  life  rendered 
him  deaf  to  any  other  propofal.  Not  being  able  to 
procure  a  better  ftation,  he  entered  as  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  horfe  guards,  notwithftanding  he  there¬ 
by  loft  the  fiicceftion  to  his  Iriih  eftate.  However,  as 
he  had  a  flow  of  good-nature,  a  generous  opennefs 
and  franknefs  of  fpirit,  and  a  fparkliiig  vivacity  of  wit, 
thefe  qualities  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  foldiery, 
and  procured  him  an  enfign’s  commiflion  in  the  guards. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  he  had  made  choice  a  profeft 
fion  which  fet  hiiti  free  from  all  the  ordinary  reftraints 
in  youth,  he  fpared  not  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in 
the  wildeft  excefles.  Yet  his  gaieties  and  revels  did 
not  pafs  without  fome  cool  hours  of  refledlion  ;  it  was 
in  thefe  that  he  drew  up  his  little  treatife  intitled 
The  Chriftian  Hero^  with  a  defign,  if  we  may  believe 
himfelf,  to  be  a  check  upon  his  pafiions.  For  this 
piirpofe  it  had  lain  fome  time  by  him,  when  he  print¬ 
ed  it  in  1701,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Cutts,  who 
had  not  only  appointed  him  his  private  fecretary,  but 
procured  for  him  a  company  in  Lord  Lucas’s  regiment 
of  Fufilccrs. 

The  fame  year  he  brought  out  his  comedy  called  The 
Funeral,  or  Grief  a  la  mode.  This  play  procured  him  the 
regard  of  King  William,  who  refolved  10  give  him  fouie 
eflential  marks  of  his  favour ;  and  though,  upon  that 
prince’s  death,  his  hopes  were  difappointed,  yet,  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  profitable  place  of  gazetteer.  He  owed  this  poit 
to  the  friendfhip  of  lord  Halifax  and, the  earl  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his 
fchool-fellow  Mr  Addifon.  That  gentleman  alfo  lent 
him  an  helping  hand  in  promoting  the  comedy  called 
The  Tender  Hujh and,  which  Was  adfed  in  1704  with 
great  fuccefs.  But  his  next  play,  The  Lying  Lover, 
had  a  very  different  fate.  Upon  this  rebuff  from  the 
itage,  he  turned  the  fame  humorous  current  into  ano¬ 
ther  channel  j  and  early  in  the  year  1709,  he  began  to 
publiffi  the  Tatler :  which  admirable  paper  was  under¬ 
taken  in  concert  with  Dr  Swift.  His  reputation  was 
perfe£lly  eftabliffied  by  this  work  ;  and,  during  the 
courfe  of  it,  he  was  made  a  coinmlllioner  of  the  ftamp- 
duties  in  17  ic.  Upon  the  change  of  the  minlftry  the 
fame  year,  lie  joined  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  feveral  years  entertained  a  friendffiip  for  him  ;  and 
upon  his  Grace’s  difmifiion  from  all  employments  in 
1711,  Mr  Steele  addrefled  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
for  the  fervices  which  he  had  done  to  his  country. 
However,  as  our  author  ftill  continued  to  hold  his 
place  in  the  ftamp-office  under  the  new  adminiftration, 
he  forbore  entering  with  his  pen  upon  political  fub- 
jq6fs;  but,  adhering  more  clofely  to  Mr  Addifqn,  he 
dropt  the  Tatler,  and  afterwards,  by  the  afliftance 
chiefiy  of  that  fteady  friend,  he  carried  on  the  fame 
plan  much  improved,  underHhe  title  of  The  Spe^ator, 
The  fuccefs  of  tbis;  paper  v/as  equal  to  that  of  the  for- 


mer ;  which  encouraged  him,  before  the  clofe  of  it,  to  Stctle.  - 

proc(ied  upon  the  fame  defign  fn  the  charaaer  of  the  - 

Guardian*  This  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  J^ud  was  laid  down  in  Oaober  the  fame 

year.  But  in  the  courfe  of  it  his  thoughts  took  a 
llronger  turn  to  politics:  he  engaged  with  great  warmth 
againft  the  miniftry  I  and  being’ determined  to  profe- 
cute  his  views  that  way  by  procuring  a  feat  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  immediately  removed  all  obfta- 
cles  thereto.  For  that  purpofe  .he  took  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  forcible  difmiflion  from  his  poft  in  the  ftamp  of¬ 
fice,  by  a  timely  refignation  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford; 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  up  a  penfion,  which  had  been 
till  this  time  paid  him  by  the  cjueen  as  a  fervant  to  the 
late  prince  George  of  Denmark.  This  done,  he  wrote 
the  famous  Guardian  upoii  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
which  was  publiffied  Aug.  7.  1713  5  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  being  diffblved  next  day,  the  Guardian  was  foon 
followed  by  feveral  other  warm  political  trads  againft 
the  adminiftration.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  par¬ 
liament,  Mr  Steele  having  been  returned  a  member  for 
the  borough  of  Stockbridge  in  DoYfetfhire,  took  hla 
feat  accordingly  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  wa^  Ex¬ 
pelled  thence  in  a  few  days  after,  for  writing  the  clofe 
of  the  paper  called  the  Ihnglfhman,  and  one  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  pieces  intitled  the  Crtfis,  Prefently  after  his  ex- 
pulfion,  he  publiffied  propofals  for  writing 'the  hiftory 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  alfo 
wrote  the  Spinjler  ;  and,  in  oppofitibn  to^  Examiner , 
he  fet  up  a  paper  called  the  Reader,  and  continued  pub- 
lifhing  feveral  other  things  in  the  fame  fpirit  till  the 
death  of  the  queen.  Immediately  after  which,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  thefe  fervices,  he  was  taken  into  favour  by 
her  fucceflbr  to  the  throne,  king  George  I.  He  was 
appointed  furveyor  of  the  royal  ftables  at  Hampton. 

Court,  governor  of  the  rqyal  company  of  comedians, 
put  into  the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  and  in  1715  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  the  fiift  parliament  of  that  king,  he 
was  chofen  member  for  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkfhire  j 
and,  after  the  fupprCfiion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  forfeited 
eftates  in  Scotland.  In  1718,  he  buried  liis  fecond 
wife,  who  had  brought  him  a  handforiie  fortune  and  a  “ 
good  eftate  in  Wales  ;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  ample 
additions  lately  made  to  his  income,  were  fufficient  to 
anfwer  his  demands.  The  thouglitlefs  vivacity  of  his 
fpirit  often  reduced  him  to  little  ffiifts  of  wit  for  its 
fupport  ;  and  the  projedf  of  the  Fifh-pool  this  year 
owed  its  birth  chiefly  to  the  projedlor’s  neceflities. 

This  veficl  was  intended  to  carry  fiffi  alive,  and  with¬ 
out  wafting,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom :  but  not- 
withftaiidiiig  all  liis  towering  hopes,  the  fcheme  proved 
very  ruinous  to  him  ;  for  after  he  had  been  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  in  contriving  and  building  his  veflel, 
befides  the  charge  of  the  patent,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
cured,  it  turned  out  upon  trial  to  be  a  mere  projcdl. 

His  plan  was  to  bring  falmon  alive  from  the  coaft  of 
Ireland  ;  but  thefe  fifh,  though  fupplled  by  this  contri¬ 
vance  with  a  continual  ftream  of  water  while  at  fea, 

-yet  uneafy  at  their  confinement,  ffiattered  themfelves  td 
pieces  againft  the  fides  of  the  pool ;  fo  that  when  they 
were  brought  to  market  they  were  worth  very  little. 

The  following  year  he  oppofed  the  remarkable  peer, 
age  bill  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and,  during  the 
5  courfe 
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coiirfe  of  this  oppofition  to  the  court,  Ins  licence  for 
adina  plays  was  revoked,  and  his  patent  rendered  in- 
effedual,  at  the  inftance  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 
did  his  utmoft  to  prevent  fo  great  a  lofs ;  and  findinT 
every  direa  avenue  of  approach  to  his  royal  matter 
effcaually  barred  againft  him  by  his  powerful  adver- 
fary,  he  had  recourfc  to  the  method  of  applying  to  the 
public,  ill'  hopes  that  his  complaints  would  reach  the 
ear  of  his  fovereign,  though  in  an  indirea  courfe,  by 
that  canal.  In  this  fpirit  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical  paper,  to  be  publiflied  twice  a-wcek,  under  the 
title  of  the  Theatre  ;  the  frrft  number  of  which  came 
out  oti  the  2d  of  January  1719-20.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  misfortune  of  being  out  of  favour  at  court,  like 
other  misfortunes,  drew  after  it  a  train  of  more.  Du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  this  paper,  in  which  he  had  aflumed 
the  feigned  name  of  Sir  yohn  Edgar he  was  outrage- 
cufly  attacked  by  Mr  Dennis,  the  noted  critic,  in  a 
very  abuiive  pampldct,  intitlej  The  Charaaer  and  Con- 
dua  of  Str  John  Edgar.  To  this  infult  our  author 
made  a  proper  reply  in  the  Theatre. 

.  with  all  his  might  to  fave 

himfelf  from  rum,  he  found  time  to  turn  his  pen  againft 
the  mifchievous  South-Sea  fcheme,  which  had  nearly 
brought  the  nation  to  ruin  in  1720  ;  and  the  next  year 
he  was  reftored  to  his  office  and  authority  in  the  play- 
hoiife  in  Drury-Dane.  Of  this  it  was  not  long  before 
he  made  an  additional  advantage,  by  bringing  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  cornedy  called  the  Confgious  Lo^oers  upon  that 
ftage,  where  it  was  a6led  with  prodigiou.s  fuccefs  ;  fo 
that  the  receipt  there  muft  have  been  very  confiderable, 
befidcs  the  profits  accruing  by  the  fale  of  the  copy’ 
and  apurfe  of  ycol.  given  to  him  by  the  king,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  it.  Yet  notwithftanding  thefe  ample  fup- 
phes,  about  the  year  following,  being  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  extremity,  he  fold  his  iliare  iii  the  play-houfe  ; 
and  foon  after  commenced  n  layv-fuit  with  the  managers! 
which  in  1726  was  determined  to  his  difad  vantage! 
Having  now  again,  for  the  laft  time,  brought  his  for! 
tune,^  by  the  moft  lieedltfs  profufion,  into  a  defperate 
condition,  he  w^as  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  re- 
trieving  the  lofs,  by  being  feized  with  a  paralytic  dif- 
ordtr,  w'hich  greatly  impaired  his  underftanding.  In 
thefe  unhappy  circumftances,  he  retired  to  his  leat  at 
J.anguanor  near  Ca,ermarthen  in  Wales,  wli^re  he  paid 
.the  laft  debt  to  nature*  on  the  2ift  of  September  1729, 
and  was  privately  interred,  according  to  his  own  de! 
fire,  ill  the  church  of  Caermarthen.  Among  his  pa¬ 
pers  were  found  the  manuferipts  of  two  plays,  one 
called  The  Gentlemn,  founded  upon  the  eunuch  of 
Terence,  and  the  other  intitled  The  School  of  Aaion 
both  nearly  finiffied.  ^ 

Sir  Richard  was  a  man  of  undifTemblcd  and  exten- 
five  benevolence,  a  friend  to  the  friendlefs,  and,  as  far 
as  his  circumftances  would  permit,  the  father  of  every 
orphan.  His  works  are  chafte  and  manly.  He  was 
a  ftranger  to  the  moft  diftant  appearance  of  envy  or 
nialtvolence  ;  never  jealous  of  any  inan^s  growing  re¬ 
putation  ;  and  fo  lar  from  arrogating  any  praife  to 
himfelf  from  bis  conjunaion  with  Mr  Addifon,  that 
■he  was  the  ttrft  who  defired  him  to  dillinguifh  his  pa¬ 
pers.  His  greateft  error  was  want  of  economy  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  certainly  the  mott  agreeable,  and  (if  we 
way  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  the  moft  innocent  rake 
that  ever  trod  tire  rounds  oi  diflipation,. 
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b  TEEPLE,  an  appendage  ereded  generally  bn  the 
weftern  end  of  churches,  to  hold  the  bells.  Steeples 
Renominated  from  their  form,  either  fpires  or  towers :  . 
he  iirlt  are  fuch  as  afeend  continually  diminiffiing  either 
conically  or  pyramidally  ;  the  latter  are  mere  parallelo- 
covered  a-top  platform-like, 
bTEERAGE,  on  board  a  (hip,  that  part  of  the 
ihip  next  below  the  quarter-deck,  before  the  bulk- head 
ofthe  peat  cabin  where  the  fteerfman  ftands,  in  molt 
mips  of  war.  See  Stfering. 

in  navigation,  the  art  of  direding 
the  (hip  s  way  by  the  movements  of  the  helm:  or  of 
applying  its  efforts  to  regulate  her  courfe  when  ftie  ad- 
vances. 

1  he  perfeaion  of  (leering  confifts  in  a  vigilant  at- 
tention  to  the  motion  of  the  (hip’s  head,  fo  as“to  cheek 
every  deviation  from  the  line  of  her  courfe  in  the  firlt 
m  tant  of  its  motion  ;  and  in  applying  as  little  of  the 
power  of  the  helm  as  poffible.  By  this  (he  will  run 
more  uniformly  in  a  llraight  path,  as  declining  lefs  to 
t^he  right  and  Itft ;  whereas,  if  a  greater  elfort  of  the 
helm  is  employed,  it  will  produce  a  greater  declination 
from  the  comfe,  and  not  only  increafe  the  difficulty 
of  fleering,  but  alfo  make  a  crooked  and  Irregular 

k  ti  Helm— The  helmfman 

(hou  d  diligently  watch  the  movements  of  the  head  by 
tp  land,  clouds,  moon,  or  ftais ;  becaufc,  althougb 
the  courfe  is  in  general  regulated  by  the  compafs,  yet 
the  vibrations  o(  the  needle  are  not  fo  quickly  oer- 
ceiyed  as  the  failles  of  the  (hip’s  head  to  the  right  or 
Jelt,  which,  if  not  immediately  reftrained,  will  acquire 
additional  velocity  in  every  inftant  of  their  motion,  and 
demand  a  more  powerful  Impulfe  of  the  helm  to  re- 
ouee  them;  the  application  of  which  will  operate  to 
turn  her  head  as  far  on  the  contrary  fide  of  her  courfe. 
-Ihephrafes  ufed  in  (leering  a  (hip  vary  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe.  Thus  iV 

the  wind  IS  fair  or  large,  the  phrafes  ufed  by  the  pilot 
orclSc.er  who  fuper  utends  the  ftecrage  are,  per/,  V- 
ioarj,  znAJeddy.  1  he  (irft  is  intended  to  direft'^ the 
(hip  .s  purfe  farther  to  the  right ;  the  feeond  is  to 
guide  her  farther  to  the  left ;  and  the  lall  is  defigned 
to  keep  her  exadtly  in  the  line  whereon  (lie  advances 
pcording  to  the  courfe  prefciibed.  The  excefs  of  the 
hitt  and  feeond  movement  is  hard-a-port,  and 

bard-a-ftarboard  the  former  of  which  gives  her  the 

greateft  poffible  inclination  to  the  right,  and  the  latter 
an  equal  tendency  to  the  left. -If,  on  the  contrary,  the 

"  Ir  Tiw 

nearer .  the  hrll  of  which  is  the  order  to  keep  her  clofe  t 
to  the  wind  ;  the  (econd,  to  retain  her  in  her  prefent 
fituation  ;  and  the  third,  to  keep  her  fails  full 

of  fleering  the  (hip  h 

ulually  divided  amongft  a  number  of  the  moft  expert  ' 
filjlorf,  who  attend  the  helm  in  their  turns  ;  and  are  ac- 
Gordingly  called  timoneers,  from  the  French  term  ttmo- 
nter,  which  fignilies  “  helmfman.”  The  (teerage  is 
conflaiit  y  fuperv.fed  by  the  q.wrter-mafters,  who  ulfo 
attend  the  helm  by  rotation.  In  merchant  (hips  every 
foaman  takes  his  turn  in  this  fervice,  being  diretted 
therein  by  the  mate  of  the  watch,  or  foine  other  officer. 
—As  t!ie  fatety  o(  a  (hip,  and  all  contained  therein,  de¬ 
pends  m  a  great  meafure  on  the  lleerayc  or  effecls  of 
apparatus  by  which  it  is  managed  fuould 
often  be  diligently  examined  by  the  proper  officers,  In- 

deed* 


Steeple, 

II 

Steering’. 
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'Swganltim  i^ced,  a  negligence  In  this  important  duty  appears  al¬ 
ii  moft  unpardonabje,  when  the  fatal  effeas  which  may  re- 
,  .  fult  from  it  are  duly  confidered. 

^  STEGANIUM.  See  Slate. 

STEGANOGRAPHY,  the  ait  of  fecret  writing, 
or  of  writing  in  ciphers,  known  only  to  the  perfons  cor- 
Tefponding.  See  Cipher. 

STELLARIA,  Stichwort,  in ‘botany  j  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  decandria^  and  order 
of  trlgynta  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under 
the  2 2d  order,  CaryophyUea.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous  and  fpreading.  There  are  five  petals,  each  divided 
into  two  fegments.  The  capfule  is  oval,  unilocular, 
and  polyfpermous.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  nemo- 
Tum,  dichotoma,  radians,  holoftea,  graminea,  ceraftoides, 
iindulata,  biflora,  and  arenaria.  Three  of  thefe  are  Bri- 
tifh  plants,  i.  broad deaved  ft ich wort.  The 

llalks  are  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
branched  in  a  panicle  at  the  top.  1  he  leaves  are  heai  t- 
(haped,  and  of  a  paler  green  on  the  under  than  on  th^ 
upper  fide ;  the  lower  ones  being  fupported  by  foot- 
ftalks  which  are  hairy  and  channelled  ;  the  upper  ones 
are  fefiile.  The  calyx  is  ereft,  fomewhat  hairy  and 
white  on  the  margins.  The  petals  are  bifid  almoft  to 
the  bafe.  There  is  a  fmall  nedfarium  between  the 
longer  liamina  and  the  calyx.  —  2.  Holojlea^  greater 
llichwort.  The  ftalks  are  about  two  feet  long  ;  the 
petals  are  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  di¬ 
vided  half-way  to  the  bafe.  It  is  common  in  woods 
and  hedges. — 3.  Graminea^  kfs  ftichvw)rt.  The  ftem 
is  near  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  entire, 
and  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles.  It  is  frequent 
ill  dry  paflures.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  call¬ 
ed  hog  fttchworty  with  fmooth,  oval,  feflile  leaves,  and 
few  leaves,  which  grows  often  in  wet  marfliy  places. 
The  ftalk  is  quadrangular  ;  the  petals  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  bifid  to  the  bafe. 

STELLATE,  a.mong  botanifts,  exprefies  leaves 
which  grow  not  Icfs  than  fix  at  a  joint,  and  are  arran¬ 
ged  like  the  rays  of  a  ftar. 

STELLERA,  German  Groundsel,  in  botany: 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  oBandna^ 
and  order  of  monogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  3 1  ft  order,  Veprecula.  "^I  here  is  no 
calyx.  The  corolla  is  quadrifid.  'I'he  ftamina  are  very 
jfhort.  There  is  only  one  feed,  which  is  black.  The  fpe¬ 
cies  are  two  in  number,  paflerina  and  chamaejafme.  ^ 
STELLIONATE,  in  the  civil  law,  a  kind  of  crime 
•committed  by  a  fraudulent  bargain,  where  one  of  the 
parties  fells  a  thing  for  what  it  is  not ;  as  if  I  fell  an 
eftate  for  my  own  which  belongs  to  another,  or  convey 
a  thing  as  free  and  clear  w'hich  is  already  engaged  to 
another,  or  put  off  copper  for  gold,  &c. 

STEM,  in  botkny,  that  part  of  a  plant  arifing  out 
of  the  root,  and  which,  fuftaiiis  the  leaves,  flowers, 
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fruits,  $cc»  By  wafliing  and  rubbing  the  ftcm$  of 
trees,  their  annual  increafe  is  promoted  ;  for  the  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  which,  fee  the  article  Tree.  ». 

Stem  of  a  Ship,  a  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which 
the  two  fides  of  a  (hip  are  united  at  the  fore- end  ; 
the  low^r  end  of  it  is  Rarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the 
bowfprit  refts  upon  its  upper  end.  The  ftem  is  form¬ 
ed  of  one  or  two  pieces,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
veffel ;  and  as  it  terminates  the  ftiip  forward,  the  ends 
of  the  wales  and  planks  of  the  fides  and  bottom  are  let 
into  a  groove  or  channel,  in  the  midft  of  its  furface, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  which  operation  is  called 
rahiting.  The  outfide  of  the  ftem  is  ufually  marked 
with  a  fcale,  or  divifion  of  feet,  according  to  its  per¬ 
pendicular  height  from  the  keel.  The  intention  of 


Stem 

II 

Sremfon. 


this  is  to  afeertain  the  draught  of  water  at  the  fore¬ 
part,  when  the  ftiip  is  in  preparation  for  a  fea- voyage, 
&c.  The  ftem  at  its  lower  end  is  of  equal  breadth  and 
thicknefs  with  the  keel,  but  it  grows  proportionally 
broader  and  thicker  towards  its  upper  extremity.  See 
SHIF-Building, 

STEMMATA,  in  the  hiftory  of  infe£ls,  are  three 
fmooth  hemifpheric  dots,  placed  generally  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  as  in  moft  of  the  hymenoptera  and  other 
claffes.  The  name  was  firft  introduced  by  Linnaeus. 

STEMODIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  didynamta,  and  order  of  angio* 
fpermia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata,  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  $ 
the  corolla  bilabiated  ;  there  are  four  ftamina  ;  each  of 
the  filaments  are  bifid,  and  have  two  antherae.  The 
capfule  is  bilocular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  ma- 
ritima. 

8TEMPHYLA,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
exprefs  the  hu/ks  of  grapes,  or  the  remains  of  the 
prefiings  of  wine.  The  fame  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  fomc 
to  exprefs  the  remaining  mafs  of  the  olives,  after  the 
oil  is  preffed  out. 

STEMPHYLITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  fort  of  wine  preffed  hard  from  the  hufles. 

STEMPLES,  in  mining,  crofs  bars  of  wood  in  the 
fhafts  which  are  funk  to  mines. 

In  many  places  the  way  is  to  fink  a  perpendicular 
hole,  or  ftiaft,  the  fides  of  which  they  ftrengthen  from 
top  to  bottom  with  wood-work,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  in  :  the  tranfverfe  pieces  of  w^ood  ufed  to 
this  purpofc  they  call  Jiemples,  and  by  means  of  thefe 
the  miners  in  fome  places  defeend,  without  ufing  any 
rope,  catching  hold  of  thefe  with  their  bands  and  feet. 

STEMSON,  in  a  fhip,  an  arching  piece  of  timber 
fixed  within  the  apron,  to  reinforce  the  fcarf  thereof, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  apron  fupports  the  fcarf  of 
the  ftern.  In  large  Ihips  it  is  ufually  formed  of  two 
pieces. 
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CHAP.  I. 

art  of  ftcnographj^  or  (Iiort  writing,  was 
known  ^and  pradtifed  by  moft  of  the  ancient  civi. 
lized  nations.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  diftinguifhed 
for  learning  at  an  early  period,  at  firft  expreffed  their 
words  by  a  delineation  of  figures  called  hieroglyphics^ 
A  more  concife  mode  of  writing  feems  to  have  been 
afterwards  introduced,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the 
fymbol  or  pidfure  was  drawn.  This  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  ftiort-liand  in  fome  degree.  After  them 
Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans*,  adopted 
l>:lrtiut‘  methods  of  abbreviating  their  words  and  fen- 

Plutarchi  fuited  to  their  refpedlive  languages.  'I  he  ini- 

tials,  the  finals,  or  radicals,  often  ferved  for  whole 
words;  and  various  combinations  of  thefe  fometimes 
formed  a  fentenec.  Aj-bitrary  marks  werelikewife  em¬ 
ployed  to  determine  the  meaning^  and  to  aflift  legi. 
bility  ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  every  writer,  and 
every  author  of  antiquity,  had  fome  peculiar  method 
of  abbreviation,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  expreflion  of 
'  his  own  fentiments,  and  intelligible  only  to  himfclf. 

It  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome  might  by  thefe  means 
take  down  the  heads  of  a  difeourfe  or  oration;  but  few, 
very  rew,  it  is  prefiimed,  could  have  followed  a  Ipeaker 
through  ail  the  meanders  of  rhetoric,  and  noted  with 
precilion  every  fyllable,  as  it  dropt  from  his  mouth, 
in  a  manner  legible  even  to  themfelves. 

To  arrive  at  fuch  confumniate  perfedion  in  the  art 
was  referved  for  moie  modern  times,  and  is  dill  an  ac- 
quifition  by  no  means  general. 

In  every  language  of  Europe,  till  about  the  clofe  of 
the  1 6tli  century,  the  Roman  plan  of  abbreviating  (viz. 
fubftituting  the  initials  or  radicals,  with  the  help  of  ar- 
bitraries,  for  words)  appears  to  have  been  employed. 
Till  then  no  regular  alphabet  had  been  invented  ex- 
prcfsly  for  denography,  when  an  Englifh  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Willis  invented  and  publifhed  one  (b).  His 
plan  was  foon  altered  and  improved,  or  at  lead  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  fo.  One  alteration  fucceeded  another  ;  and  at 
intervals,  for  a  feries  of  years  pad,  lome  men  of  inge- 
unity  and  application  have  compofed  and  publilhed 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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fyftems  of  denography,  and  doubtlefs  have  themfelves 
reaped  all  the  advantages  that  attend  it.  But  atreong 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  propofed,  and  the 
different  plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  individuals, 
none  has  yet^  appeared  fortunate  enough  to  gain  gene¬ 
ral  approbation  ;  or  proved  fufficiently  fimjile,  clear, 
and  concife,  to  be  univcrfally  dudied  and  praftifed. 

Scmie  fydems  are  replete  with  unmeaning  fymbol-, 
perplexing  arbitraries,  and  ill-judged  contradions ; 
which  render  them  fo  difficult  to  be  attained  by  a  com¬ 
mon  capacity,  or  ordinary  application,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  they  have  funk  into  ncglcd,  and 
are  now  no  longer  known  (c).  Other  fydems,  by  being 
too  prolix,  by  containing  a  multiplicity  of  charaders, 
and  tliofc  charaders  not  fimplc  or  eafily  remembered, 
become  ineffediial  to  the  purpofe  of  expedition,  and  are 
only  fuperior  in  obfeurity  to  a  common  hand.  Some, 
again,  not  only  rejed  all  arbitraries  and  contradions, 
blit  even  prepofitions  and  terminations ;  which  lad,  if 
not  too  laviflily  employed  and  badly  devifed,  highly 
.contribute  to  promote  both  expedition  and  legibility  j 
and  though  they  reduce  their  charaders  to  fewer  than 
can  poffibly  exprefs  the  various  modifications  of  found, 
yet  they  make  nearly  one  half  of  them  complex.  In 
the  difpofition  of  the  vowels,  there  is  the  greated  per¬ 
plexity  in  mod  fyllems.  A  dot  is  fometimes  fubditii- 
ted  for  all  the  vowels  indiferiminately,  and  the  judgment 
IS  left  to  determine  which  letter  out  of  fix  any  dot  is  in¬ 
tended  to  exprefs  ;  or  a  minute  fpace/  is  allotted  them  ; 
fo  that  unlefs  they  be  arranged  with  mathematical  pre- 
cifion  they  cannot  be  didinguifhed  from  on^  another  ; 
but  fuch  a  minute  attention  is  incoiifident  with  the 
nature^  of  fiiort-liand,  which  fhould  teach  us  to  write 
down  in  a  fiiort  time,  as  well  as  in  fmall  bounds,  what 
we  widi  to  preferve  of  what  we  dear.  Nor  is  the  plan 
of  lifting  the  pen  and  putting  the  next  confonant  in 
the  vowePs  place,  in  the  middle  of  words,  lefs  liable  to 
objedions ;  or  that  of  reprefenting  all  the  vowels  by 
didind  charaders,  being  obvioufiy  ill  calculated  for 
facility  and  difpatch,  and  confequently  inadmifliblc  into 
any  iifeful  lydem. 

It  is  to  be  confefTed,  that  the  pcrfon'who  fird  pro* 

5  ^  pofed 


(•a)  The  value  of  Renography  is  not  unknown  to  the  learned ;  and  the  care  and  fuccefs  with  wdiich  it  has  been 
lately  cultivated  in  thefe  kingdoms  will,  in  all  probability,  foon  render  it  an  objed  of  general  attention.  No 
one,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have  fimplified  and  improved  the  art  fo  much  as  Dr  Mavor,  author  of  Unherfal 
Stenography y  who  has  liberally  permitted  us  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a  complete  view  of  his  fcheme.  To 
thofe  who  wifh  to  become  proficients  in  Short-wkiting,  we  earneftly  recommend  his  entire  publication  (print- 
ed  for  Cadell  and  Davis,  Strand,  London),  which  in  many  fchools  of  the  fird  reputation  now  forms  a  deferred 
clafsbook. 

(b)  Mr  Locke  fays,  a  regular  method  of  fhort- writing  feems  to  be  known  and  pradifed  only  in  Britain.  This 
is  not  now  the  cafe ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  whether  charaders  may  not  be  invented  to  exprefs 
■the  various  founds,  or  letters,  employed  in  any  language,  either  ancient  or  modern. 

(c)  A  lid  of  writers  on  denography.  Mr  Addy,  Aldridge,  Angell,  Annet,  Blandemore,  Bloffet,  Botley, 
Bridges,  Byrom,  Coles,  Crofs,  Dix,  Everardt,  Ewen,  Facey,  Farthing,  Gibbs,  Graeme,  Gurney,  Heath,  Holdf- 
worth,  Hopkins,  jeake.  Labourer,  Lane,  Lyle,  Macauley,  Mafon,  Mavor,  Metcalfe,  Nicholas,  Palmer,  Rich 
aiidpath,  Shelton,  Steele,  Tanner,  Taylor,  Thicknede,  Tiffcn,  Webder,  Wedon,  Wiliiamfon,  Willis,  li.  D. 
and  Willis, 
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pofed  the  omifTinn  of  vowels  In^  the  middle  of  words 

(d),  which  it  is  obvious  are  not  wanted,  and  invented 
letters,  which  could  be  conneded  as  in  a  runninij  hand 
■without  lifting  the  pen  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  made 
a  real  improvement  on  the  works  of  his  predecefibrs. 
But,  in  fine,  mod  fyftems,  either  in  their  plan  or  execu- 
tion,  labour  Under  fome  capital  defedt,  attended  with 
eircumftances  highly  difcouraging  to  the  learner,  and 
which  in  a  great  meafure  defeat  the  end  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  by  being  too  complicated  to  be  learned  with 
cafe  and  remembered  with  accuracy,  or  to  be  pradifed 
with  the  expedition  which  is  requifite  ;  and  fo  difficult 
to  be  deciphered,  that  a  man  can  fcarcely  read  what  he 
has  juft  written. 

To  obviate  thefe  defers  ;  to  provide  againft  prolixity 
and  concifenefs,  which  might  occafion  obfeurity  ;  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  fyftem  founded  on  the  fimpleft  principles,  which 
might  be  eafily  learned  and  read,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
the  utmoft  expedition — were  the  motives  that  gave  rife 
to  the  prefent  attempt. 

This  method  will  be  found  different  from  any  yet 
publilhed,  and  fuperior  to  all  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
vowels  and  the  facility  of  arranging  them  ;  the  confu- 
fion  in  placing  which  feems  to  detradf  from  the  merit 
of  the  belt  performances  on  the  fubjeft ;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed,  without  oftentation,  that  charadlers  fimpler 
in  their,  form,  and  more  perfer^  in  their  union,  have  not 
been  applied  to  the  art  of  ftenography. 

As  well  as  it  could  be  determined,  the  fimpleft  charac¬ 
ters  are  appropriated  to  the  letters  moll  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  :  indeed,  as  far  as  poffiblc,  thofe  which  are  com¬ 
plex  have  been  rejefted ;  but  as  it  was  an  objedl  always 
kept  in  view  that  the  writing  fhould  be  on  a  line,  a  few 
are  adruitted  into  the  alphabet  for  that  reafon. 

The  charailers  for  the  double  and  triple  confonants 
are  the  cafiell  that  could  be  invented,  confiftent  with 
perfpicuity  (e);  for  care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
againft  all  obfeurity  which  might  arife  by  adopting 
letters  too  fimilar  in  their  formation  ;  and  with  re- 
Ipedl  to  tlic  prepofitlons  and  terminations,  thofe  which 
occur  moft  frequently  are  exprefted  by  the  fimpleft  clia- 
rafters,  which  will  be  found  perfeftly  eafy  in  their  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  arbitrarles  are  few  in  number  (f),  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  abbreviations,  as  they  are  entirely  from  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  cliofen  from  fome  thoufands  of 
words  in  common  ufe,  will  well  repay  the  learner  for 
an  hour’s  trouble  in  committing  them  to  memory. 

The  laft  chapter  lays  down  a  feheme  of  abbreviation, 
comprifed  in  a  few  rules,  perfeftly  eafy  to  be  underllood 
and  praftifed  by  proficients  in  this  art,  which  we  hope 
will  anfwer  the  expeftation  of  the  author,  and  will  be 


found  free  from  the  perplexity  complained  of  in  many 
fyftems  where  abbreviation  is  admitted.  1  he  principal 
rules  are  new,  arc  fo  eafy,  fo  extenfive  in  their  ufe,  and 
fo  confident  with  expedition  and  legibility,  If  applied 
wdth  judgment,  that  they  alone  might  fuffice.  The 
learner  is  however  advifed  by  no  means  to  adopt  any 
of  them,  till  experience  has  convinced  him  that  they  may 
be  ufed  without  error  or  injury  to  legibility.  All  ab¬ 
breviating  rules  are  fuited  to  thofe  only  who  have  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  ftenographic  art ;  for  although 
they  certainly  promote  expedition  In  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  afford  the  greateft  eafe  to  a  proficient, 
yet  a  learner,  as  expedition  Is  not  his  firft,  though  his 
ultimate  view,  fhould  admit  of  nothing  that  in  the 
Icaft  renders  the  reading  difficult. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  Engllfli  alphabet  confifts  of  twenty-fix  letters  ;"rhe genera! 
fix  of  which  are  vowels,  f,  i,  o,  i/,  andy;  and  the  principles  of 
other  twenty  confonants,  r,  d,  f^g,  ky  /,  w,  «,^^enogra- 

pt  y,  ^9  ^ 

This  alphabet,  as  is  obferved  by  the  beft  grammari¬ 
ans  that  have  written  on  the  language,  is  both  defeftive 
and  redundant  in  exprefling  the  various  modifications  of 
found  * .  ' 

Cuftom  or  prejudice  has  affigned  fome  letters  a  place, 
y,^hen  others  would  with  much  more  propriety  ex- 
prefs  the  fame  found:  and  to  this  may  be  added,  that 
feveral  letters,  fometimes  In  one  word,  feem  to  be 
mitted  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  perplex  a  young  be-  ^ 

ginner  or  a  foreigner,  as  an  obftruftlon  to  true  pronun-  ' 
elation,  and  to  add  to  the  apparent  length  of  the  word, 
when  they  are  entirely  quiefeent  and  iifelefs.  That  this^ 

Is  the  geniuxS  of  the  orthography  of  our  language  muft 
be  perceived  by  the  moft  fuperficlal  obferver;  but  no^ 
modern  tongue  is  abfolutely  free  from  the  fame  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  particular,  the  French  has  a  great 
number  of  dormant  letters,  which,  it  Is  obvious,  render 
the  pronunciation  more  difficult  and  perplexing  to 
learners  (g). 

But  as  it  Is  neither  our  bufinefs  nor  our  intention  to 
propofe  a  mode  of  fpelling  different  from  that  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  when  applied  to  printing  or  long-hand  writing 
( fince  feveral  innovators  in  orthography  have  fallen  into 
contempt,  and  their  plans  have  been  only  preferved  as 
beacons  to  warn  others  of  the  Folly  of  endeavouring  to 
fubvert  eftabiiftied  principles  f )  ;  we  ftiall  only  obferve,. 
that  in  ftenography,  where  the  moft  expeditious  and^^^^f  * 
concife  method  is  the  beft,  If  confiftent  with  perfpicuity,  nmionary. 
the  following  fimple  rules  are  ftudioufiy  to  be  regarded 
and  praftifed. 

Rule  I.  All  quiefeent  confonants  In  words  ar^  tO' 

be. 


(p)  Mr  Byrom  rejefted  vowels  entirely  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  others  h^^ore  him  had  only  done  partially.. 
Without  critically  examining  the  executive  part  of  his  performance,  which  is  very  defeftive,  it  muft  be  owned,, 
that  it  Is  above  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity  to  exceed  his  general  plan  ;  which  for  ever  muft  be  the  bafis  of 
every  future  rational  fyftem. 

(e)  Thofe  for  th  and  ch  may  be  either  made  upright  or  doping  to  the  right. 

(f)  Thefe  are  not  by  any  means  preferibed ;  they  may  be  employed  or  not  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
learner. 

(g)  The  Latin  and  Greek  claim  a  juft  fuperlority  over  every  modern  tongue  In  this  refpeft.  In  them  no. 
ronfufion  or  doubt  can  arife  from  the  manner  of  fpelling  j  and  the  reader  can  fcarcely  be  wrong  (unlefs  ^  quan«^ 
tity)  in  founding  all  the  letters  he  fees. 
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be  dropped ;  and  the  orthography  to  be  dire£led  only 
by  the  pronunciation  :  which  being  known  to  all,  will 
render  this  art  attainable  by  tiiofe  who  cannot  fpell 
with  precifion  in  long  hand. 

Rule  IL  When  the  abfence  of  confonants,  not  en¬ 
tirely  dormant,  can  be  eafily  known,  they  may  often  be 
omitted  without  the  lead:  obfeurity. 

Rule  III.  Two  or  fometimes  more  confonants  may, 
to  promote  greater  expedition,  be  exchanged  for  a  fingle 
one  of  nearly  dmilar  found ;  and  no  ambiguity  as  to  the 
meaning  enfue  (h). 

Rule  IV.  When  two  confonants  of  the  fame  kind 
or  fame  found  come  together,  without  any  vowel  be¬ 
tween  them,  only  one  is  to  be  exprefled;  but  if  a  vowel 
or  vowels  intervene,  both  are  to  be  written  :  only  ob- 
ferve,  if  they  are  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  oblique 
lines,  they  muft  only  be  drawn  a  fize  longer  than  ufual; 
and  charafters  'with  loops  mull  have  the  fize  of  their 
heads  doubled  (1. 
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Firft  rule 
exempli  fi. 

cd. 


Third  rule 
cxemplifi- 

/cd. 

; 

Fourth  rul« 
exemplifi¬ 
ed. 


Might  is  to  be  written  mif,  fight  _/?/,  machine  majloin^ 
enough  enufy  laugh  lofy  prophet  profet,  phyfics  Jiftksy 
through  tbro\  ^ or t\gi\  for fovercign  fovereriy  pfalm}^/w, 
receipt  refety  Write  ritey  wrigbt  r.V,  ifland  Handy  knavery 
naveryy  temptation  temtaiiony  knife  ri  fey  flick  jlihy  thigh 
tbty  honour  onoury  indldlment  indltemeniy  acquaint  aquainfy 
^  chaos  kaosy  &c. 

Second  rule  Strength  Jlrenthy  length  lenthy  friendfhip  frenJJolpy 
cxemplifi-  conneft  contky  commandment  comanmenty  conjiindl  con- 
^d.  juniy  humble  humky  lumber  turner y  fl umber Jlumery  number 

numery  exemplary  exemlary.  See, 

Rocks  roxy  adls  aks  or  axy  fa<fl:s  fah  or  faxy  diftri(fls 
■dlftriks  or  dtjirixy  affefts  afeks  or  afeXy  afflidls  ajiiks  or 
ajlixy  conquer  konkr.  Sec, 

Letter  letery  little  litky  command  comandy  error  erory 
terror  terory  Sec,  But  in  rememhery  momenty  J^ftery  and 
fuch  like  words,  \vhere  two  confonants  of  the  fame  name 
have  an  intervening  vowel,  both  of  them  muft  be  writ¬ 
ten.  % 

Thefe  four  rules,  with  their  examples,  being  care¬ 
fully  confidered  by  the  learner,  will  leave  him  in  no 
doubt  concerning  the  difpofition  and  management  of 
the  confonants  in  this  fcheme  of  fliort-writlng ;  we  fliall 
therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  application 
of  the  vowels  with  eafe  and  expedition. 

Rule? for  Rule  T.  Vowels,  being  only  Ample  articulate  founds, 
the  vowels  though  they  are  the  connedives  of  confonants,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  every  word  and  every  fyllable,  are  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  inferred  in  the  middle  of  words ;  becaufc  the 
confonants,  if  fully  pronounced,  with  the  afliftance  of 
connedlion,  will  always  difeover  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
and  make  the  writing  perfedlly  legible. 

RuleII  If  a  vowel  is  not  ftrongly  accented  in  the 
'  incipient  fyllable  of  a  word,  or  if  it  is  mute  in  the  final, 
it  is  likewife  to  be  omitted ;  becaufe  the  found  of  the 
incipient  vowel  is  often  implied  in  that  of  the  firft  con- 
fonant,  which  will  confequently  fupply  its  place. 

Rule  III.  But  if  the  vowel  conftitutes  the  firft  or 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word,  or  is  ftrongly  accented  at  its 
beginning  or  end,  that  vowel  is  continually  to  be  writ¬ 
ten. 
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Rule  IV.  If  a  word  begins  or  ends  with  two  or 
more  vowels  though  feparated,  or  when  there  is  a  coa¬ 
lition  of  vowels,  as  in  dipthongs  and  tripthongs  \  only 
one  of  them  is  to  be  expreffed,  which  muft  be  that 
which  clgrees  beft  with  the  pronunciation. 

RutE  V.  In  nicnofyllables,  if  they  begin  or  end 
with  a  vowel,  it  is  always  to  be  inferted,  uirlefs  the 
vowel  be  e  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  this  art ;  in  vindi¬ 
cation  and  fupport  of  which  it  will  be  needlefs  to  offer 
any  arguments,  when  it  is  confidered  that  brevity  and 
expedition  are  the  chief  objedls,  if  confiftent  with  legU 
biiity ;  and  the  fubfeqiient  fpecimens  in  the  orthography 
recommended  will,  we  hope,  be  fufficient  to  fhow  that 
there  is  no  real  deficiency  in  the  laft  mentioned  parti¬ 
cular. 

He  who  md  us  mft  be  etrnl,  grt,  nd  mnptnt.  It  is 
ur  dty,  as  rfnl  bngs,  to  frv,  Iv,  nd  oby  hm.  —  A  mn 
wd  avd  blm,  fhd  be  frkmfpk  in  al  hs  axiis,  nd  ndvr  wth 
al  hs  mt  to  pis  evry  bdy.  —  I  wd  nt  frm  any  knxns  wth^.fiy, 
a  mn  who  hd  no  rgrd  fr  hmslf ;  nthr  wd  T  blv  a  mn  who 
hd  ons  tld  me  a  li. — Onr  is  of  al  thngs  the  mftdfklt  to 
prfrv  ntrnfhd ;  nd  whn  ons  mpclid,  Ik  the  chftty  of  a 
wmn,  nvr  fhns  wth  its  wntd  Iftr. — Wth  gd  mnrs, 
kmplfns  nd  an  efy  pit  adis,  mny  mk  a  fgr  in  the  wrl, 
whs  mntl  ablts  wd  flerfly  hv  rsd  thm  abv  the  r:ik  of  a 
ftmn. — Tdlns  is  the  prnt  of  a  thfnd  m/rtns,  wch  ar  nvr 
fit  by  the  ndftrs :  it  is  a  pn  nd  a  pnfhmnt  of  itslF,  nd 
bfngs  wnt  nd  bgry  in  its  trn.7~Vrtu  is  the  frft  thng  tht 
flid  be  rgrdd ;  it  is  a  rwr<l  of  itslf ;  mks  a  mn  rfpktbl 
hr,  nd  wl  mk  hm  etrnly  hpy  hrftr. — Prd  is  a  mft  prnfs 
psn,  wch  yt  ws  pliitd  by  hvn  in  ur  ntr,  to  rs  iir  emlsa 
to  imtt  grt  nd  wrthy  krktrs  or  axns,  to  xt  in  us  a  si  fr 
wht  is  rt  nd  gft,  nd  a  Idbl  ndgnfri  gnft  oprfrs  nd  wrkrs 
of  any  knd  of  nkty ;  in  fhrt,  to  mk  us  st  a  prpr  vlu  upn 
iirflvs,  nd  dfps  a  wrthls  flo,  hu  evr  xltd.  Ths  fr  prd  is 
a  vrtu,  nd  my  gftly  be  kid  a  grtns  of  fl.  Bt  prd,  Ik 
othr  pfns,  gnrly  fxs  upn  rng  obgks,  or  is  apld  in  rng 
prprfns.  Hu  kmn  is  it  to  fe  a  rtch  whm  evry  vs  hs 
rndrd  mfrbl,  nd  evry  fly  kntmtbl,  vlrig  hmflf  on  hs  hi 
brth,  nd  bftng  ths  ilftrs  nffttrs,  of  whm  he  nhrts 
nthng  bt  the  nrn  or  ttl !  nfftrs  who  if  thy  nu  hm,  wd 
dfn  thr  dpndnt  wth  kntmt.  But  al  prd  of  ths  frt  is 
fly,  nd  evr  to  be  avdd. 

CHAP.  in. 

As  the  whole  of  this  art  depends  upon  a  regular  me¬ 
thod  and  a  Ample  alphabet,  we  have  not  only*endea- 
voured  to  eftablifh  the  former  on  fatisfadlory  principles, 
but  have  been  careful  to  appropriate,  according  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  fuch  charac¬ 
ters  for  the  letters  as,  after  repeated  trials  and  altera¬ 
tions,  were  conceived  to  be  the  beft  adapted  for  dif- 
patch. 

The  ftenographic  alphabet  confifts  of  i8  diftindl  cha-gtgnogra- 
radfers  (viz.  two  for  the  vowels  and  the  reft  for  the phic  alpha- 
confonants),  taken  from  lines  and  femrcircular  curves 
the  formation  and  application  of  which  we  (hall  now 
explain,  beginning  with  the  vowels. 

For  the  three  firft  vowels,  ey  and  /,  a  comma  is  ap- 
5  G  2  propriated 
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(h)  By  this  rule  likewife  q  and  -u  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  never  in  the  beginning,  may -be  exchanged 
k  and/,  when  they  admit  of  an  eafier  connedion  with  the  following  charader,  or  will  make  tlie  writing  ap¬ 
pear  neater. 
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proprlated  in  different  pofitions  ;  and  for  the  other 
three,  e,  and  v?  a  point.  '1  he  comma  and  point, 
when  applied  to  a  and  c,  is  to  be  placed,  as  in  Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.  at  the  top  of  the  next  charadder  ;  when 
for  e  and  «,  oppofite  to  the  middle  ;  and  when  for  i  and 
yy  at  the  bottom. 

This  arrangement  of  the  vowels  Is  the  moll  fimple 
and  dillin£l  that  can  eafily  be  imagined.  Places  at  the 
top,  the  middle,  and  tlie  bottom  of  characters,  which 
make  three  different  pofitions,  are  as  eafily  dillinguifhed 
from  one  another  as  ary  three  feparate  charadters  could 
be ;  and  a  comma  is  made  with  the  fame  facility  as  a 
,0  point. 

JLiaes.  Simple  lines  may  be  drawn  four  different  ways  ;  per¬ 

pendicular,  horizontal,  and  with  an  angle  of  about ^5 
degrees  to  the  right  and  left.  An  afeending  oblique 
line  to  the  right,  which  will  be  perfectly  dillindl  from 
the  reft  when  joined  to  any  other  charadler,  may  like- 
wife  be  admitted.  Thefe  charadlcrs  being  the  limpleft 
in  nature,  are  alfigned  to  thofe  five  confonants  which 
molt  frequently  occur,  viz.  /,  r,  /,  c  hard  or  /,  and  c  fofc 
II  oi'J*  . 

Circles.  Every  circle  may  be  divided  with  a  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  line,  fo  as  to  form  likewdle  four  diftin6l  cha¬ 
racters.  'i  hefe  being  the  next  to  lines  in  the  fimplicity 
of  their  formation,  we  have  appropriated  them  for  by  dy 
17,  and  w. 

•Curves  and  The  characters  expreffing  nine  of  the  confonants  are 

linss.  all  perfectly  diftinCt  from  one  another ;  eight  only  re¬ 
main  which  are  needful,  viz.  fy  g  or  ji,  b,  /,  Vy  <iVy 
and  X.  To  find  characters  for  which  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  mixed  curves  and  lines.  The  characters  which 
we  have  adopted  are  the  fimpleft  in  nature  after  thofe 
already  applied,  admit  of  the  eafieft  joining,  and  tend 
to  preferve  lineality  and  beauty  in  the  writing. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  we  have  no  character  for  c 
when  it  has  a  hard  found,  as  in  c.ajl!e ;  or  foft,  in 
city  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  found  of  k  or  r,  which 
in  all  cafes  wdll  be  fuffieient  to  fupply  its  place. 

R  likewdfe  is  reprefented  by  the  fame  character  as  / ; 
f>nly  with  this  difference,  r  is  written  with  an  afeending 
ftroke  (1),  and  /  with  a  defeending  ;  which  is  always 
to  be  knowm  from  the  manner  of  its  union  with  the 
following  character  ;  but  in  a  few  monofyllables  where 
r  is  the  only  confonart  ii-  the  word,  and  confequeritly 
Hands  alone,  it  is  to  be  made  as  is  fhown  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet  for  diftinCtiorf  s  fake. 

Z,  as  it  is  a  letter  feldom  employed  in  the  Englifh 
language,  and  only  a  coarfer  and  harder  exprefilon  of  j*, 
muft  be  fup plied  by  s  whenever  it  occurs  \  as  for  Zede^ 
kiah  write  Seddiah,  6c c. 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  prepofitlons  and  terminations  in  this  feheme  are\ 
fo  fimple^  that  the  greateft  benefit  may  be  reaped  from 


Chap.  IV, 

them,  and  very  little  trouble  required  to  attain  them  ;  13 

as  the  incipient  letter  or  the  incipient  confonant  of 
the  prepofitions  and  of  feveral  of  the  terminations  isana^cror*^ 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  whole.  But  although  in  Plate  nations.'’^* 
CCCCLXXXII.  fufficient  fpecimens  are  given  of  the 
manner  of  their  application,  that  the  learner  of  lefs  in¬ 
genuity  or  more  flow  perception  may  have,  every  affift* 
ance,  wt  have  fubjoined  the  following  cfiredlons. 

Rule  1.  The  prepofition  is  always  to  be  written 
without  joining,  yet  fo  near  as  plainly  to  fhow  what 
word  it  belongs  ;  and  the  beft  way  is  to  obfeive  the  \ 
fame  order  as  if  the  whole  was  to  be  conneCled. 

Rule  IL  A  prepofition,  though  the  fame  letters 
that  conftitute  it  may  be  met  wdth  in  the  middle  or  end 
of  a  word,  is  never  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  it  would  expofc 
to  obfeurity. 

,Rule  IH.  Obferve  that  the  prepofition  omni  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  vowel  0  in  its  proper  pofition  ;  and  for  ' 
anti,  auto,  ante,  by  the  vowel  Oy  w^hich  the  radical  part 
of  the  w^ord  will  eafily  diftinguifh  from  being  only  fimple 
vowels. 

The  firft  rule  for  the  prepofitions  is  (allowing  fuch 
exceptions  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Plate)  to  be  o&erved 
for  the  terminations;  and  alfo  the  fecond  mutatis  mutan* 
dis  ;  except  that  whenever  Jtsyjusy  fys,  ciousy  tlous,  and 
ces  occur,  they  are  to  be^expreffed  as  direded  in  the 
fourth  rule  for  the  confonants,  whether  in.  the  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  or  end  of  words(K). 

Rule  ly.  The  terminative  character  for  tion,  fwn^ 
cion,  cian,  tiany  is  to  be  expreffed  by  afmall  circle  joined 
to  the  neareft  letter,  and  turned  to  the  right ;  and  the 
plurals  tionsy  ftonsy  ctonsy  ciansy  tiansy  tienccy  by  a  dot  on-* 
the  fame  fide. 

Rule  V.  T’he  terminative  charadler  for  ingy  is  to  be 
expreffed  likewife  by  a  fmall  circle,  but  drawn  to  the- 
lelt  hand  ;  and  its  plural  ings  by  a  dot  (l).  . 

Rule  VI.  The  plural  fign  s  is  to  be  added  to  the 
terminative  charadlcrs  when  neceffary. 

Rule  VII.  The  feparated  terminations  are  never  tO' 
be  ufed  but  in  polyfyllables  or  words  of  more  fyllables 
than  one. 

Thefe  niles  duly  obferved  will  point  out  a  method  as 
concife  and  elegant  as  can  be  defired,  for  exprefling  the' 
moft  frequent  and  longeft  prepofitions  and  terminations 
iri  the  Enghih  language.  If  it  fliould  be  thought  ne- 
cefi'ary  to  increafe  their  number  by  the  addition  oF 
others,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  one  of  the  leaft 
difeernment  to  do  fo,  by  proceeding  on  the  principles 
before  lard  down. 

CHAP. 

Though  a  more  concife  method  of  writing,  or  more  Rules'fof 
numerous  abbreviations,  may  not  be  indifpenfably  ne-abbrevaa* 
ceffary,  if  the  foregoing  dirc6lrons  be  pra6lifed  for 
confiderable  time,  yet  contradlions  will  be  found  ex¬ 
tremely 


(i)  The  charafter  for  hy  when  lineality  requires  it,  may  be  made  from  the  bottom  and  Inverted  (fee  Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.)  And  often  h  may  be  omitted  entirely,  or  a  vowel  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead,  without  any 
injury  to  legibility,  it  being  rather  a  breathing  than  letter. 

( It)  But  in  a  few  words  where  three  horizontal  charadlers  meet,  it  will  be  better  to  exprefs  the fiSy  See.  by  the 
femiclliptical  charaaer  in  Plate  CCCCLXXXII.  oppofite  fious. 

(  l)  In  horizontal  charafters,  by  the  left  hand  is  meant  the  top,  and  by  the  right  the  fpacc  below  the  letter  (fee 
joined;  Plate  CCCCLXXXII.)  In  all  other  charader^  the  right  and  left  poiidons  will  naturally  he  knawn* 
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greater  degree  or  expedition,  at  the  .u...  -n  _  _  _  xr  T,r,  .  * 
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greater  degree  of  expedition,  at  the  lame  time  that  they 
diminilh  the  labour  of  writing.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
the  introduftion,^  th^t  abbreviations  are  only  to  be  em- 
ployed  by  proficients  in  this  art ;  becaufe  expedition  is 
not  the  hrft  though  the  ultimate,  objeft  in  view:  and 
that  an  eafy  legibility  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
the  learner;  which,  however,  cannot  be  preferved,  if 

very  rules  which  in  tirr^e  will 
afford  him  the  greateff  eafe  when  applied  with  judge- 
inent.  o 

The  following  Ihort  and  pradical  rules  will  be  found, 
we  hope,  fully  adequate  to  every  purpofefor  which  they 
were  intended,  and  are  far  fuperior  in  the  facility  of 
their  application  to  any  which  we  have  feen. 

Rule  1.  1  he  ufual  abbreviations  in  long-hand  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  followed;  as  Mr  for  Mafter,  M.  D.  for  Doc- 
tor  of  Phyfic,  and  Abp.  for  Archbilliop,  &c. 

^  Rule  11.  Subllantives,  adjeaives,  verbs,  and  parti¬ 
ciples,  when  the  fenfe  will  dire^  to  the  meaning,  are 
to  be  expreffed  by  their  initial  confonant  with  the  di- 
itinguifiiing  marks  exhibited  in  Plate  CCCCLXXXII 
VIZ  a  fubffantive  muff  have  the  dot  exaftly  over  its  ini’ 
tial  confonant ;  an  adjeftive  muft  have  a  dot  under  it : 
a  verb  is  to  be  expreffed  by  a  comma  over  its  initial  con- 
ionant;  and  a  participle  by  a  comma  under (m).  Thefe 
being  the  four  principal  parts  of  fpeech  will  be  fiiffi- 
cient ;  and  an  adept  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know 
when  he  can  w«h  fafety  apply  this  rule  to  them 
n  1  To  '■ender  the  writing  more  legible,  the 

Jalt  letter  of  the  wmrd  may  be  joined  to  the  firll,  and 
the  proper  mark  applied. 

Rule  I  V.  The  conftitiient  or  radical  part  of  words, 
efpccially  if  they  are  long,  will  often  ferve  for  the  whole, 
or  fometimes  the  fir  ft  fy  liable  ;  as,  we  ought  to  mode- 
rate  our  ex.  by  our  circum.  ;  a  man’s  man.  commonly 
lhape  his  for.  ’ 

Rule  V.  All  long  words  without  exception  may 
have  their  prepodtions  or  terminations  expreffed  by  the 
incipient  confonant  of  fiich  prepolition  or  termination. 
Rule  VI.  When  there  is  a  great  dependence  be- 
yeen  the  parts  of  a  fentence,  the  initial  letter  will  often 
Mce  ;  as  L.  is  the  capital  of  Great  B. ;  the  eldeft  S. 
of  the  king  of  Great  B  is  ftyled  prince  of  W,  Every 
one,  it  is  prefumed,  will  allow  this  to  be  perfedly  le¬ 
gible  in  long-hand,  then  why  may  it  not  in  ftenoffra- 
phy  r  ^ 

Rule  VTI.  The  terminations  ne/I  and  lefs  maybe 
omitted;  a.s  fahhfulnefs  is  only  to  be  written  faithful; 

heedlefs,  heed;  JlullornneJs,J{ub. 

Rule  VIII.  The  fecond  and  third  perfons  of  verbs. 


Rule  X.  When  there  is  an  immediate  repetition  of  ^ 
a  fentence  or  w^ord,  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  under  the  fen- 
tence  or  word  to  be  repeated  ;  as,  Amen,  Amen,  is  to 
written  Amen  ;  but  if  any  words  intervene  before  a 
word  or  fentence  is  to  be  repeated,  the  line  muft  be 
drawn  as  before,  and  a  a  or  mark  of  omiflion  placed 
where  the  repetition  fhoiild  begin  ;  as.  Is  k  jujl  the 
n Kents  fiould  he  condemned  A  reviled  ?  ' 

’The  Contents  of  the  Stenographic  Plates. 

P Qhrlclus^ s  Reply  to  Pyrrhus. 

■  my  poverty;  you  have  indeed.  Sir,  been  rightly  pi,te 

informed.  My  whole  eftate  coiififts  in  a  houfe  of  but  ccccLxxxua: 
mean  appearance,  and  a  little  fpot  o£  ground,  from 
which  by  my  own  labour  I  draw  my  fupport.  But  if 
by  any  means  you  have  been  perfuaded  to  think,  that 
this  poverty  makes  me  lefs  confidered  in  my  country, 
or  in  any  degree  unhappy,  you  are  cxtirmeiy  deceived. 

J  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  fortune,  ftie  fuppliesme 
with  all  that  nature  requires  ;  and  if  I  am  without  fu- 

viT- 1  T  defire  of  them. 

With  thefe  I  confefs  I  ftiould  be  more  able  to  fuccour 
the  neceffitous,  the  only  advantage  for  which  the  weal- 
thy  are  to  be  envied  ;  but  as  fmall  as  my  poffeffioiis  aie, 

1  can  itill  contribute  fomethliig  fo  the  fupport  of  the 
ftate  and  the  afliftance  of  my  friends.  With  regard  to 
honours,  my  country  places  me,  poor  as  I  am,  upon  a 
level  with  the  richeft :  for  Rome  knows  no  aualifica-. 
tions  for  great  employments  bitt  virtue  and  abihty.  She 
appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  mod  aiiguft  ceremonies- 
of  religion  ;  (he  entrulls  me  with  the  command  of  her 
armies  ;  (he  confides  to  my  care  the  moft  important  ne¬ 
gotiations.  My  poverty  does  not  leffen  the  weight  and 
mfluence  of  my  counfcls  in  the  fenate  ;  the  Roman 
people  honour  me  for  that  very  poverty  which  yoir  con- 
(ider  as  a  difgrace  ;  they  know  the  many  opportunities 
1  have  had  in  war  to  enrich  myfelf  without  incurring 
cenlure;  they  are  convinced  of  my  difinterefted  zeal 
•for  t.ieir  prolpenty  ;  and  if  I  have  any  thing  to  com- 
pl^aiii  of  ih  the  return  they  make,  it  is  only  the  excefs 
of  their  applaufe.  What  value  then  can  I  fet  upon 
your  gold  and  filver  !  What  king  can  add  any  thing  to 
niy  (ortune  1  Always  attentive  to  difeharge  the  duties 
incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  mind  free  from  felf-reproach, 
and  I  have  an  lioneit  fame.  Dodjley's  Preceptor. 

Letter  to  a  Friend  agatnjl  njoefie  of  Time. 

Converfe  often  with  yourfelf,  and  neither  lavilh  your 


ending  in  wA  and  "ell'ZZ  Fciuns  oi  veros,  time,  nor  fuffer  others  to  rob  you  of  it.  Many  of  our 

loves,  thou  teaches  •  mftead^of  b  ^  pals  infenfibly  away; 

Rui  F  TX  YU'rkrs^o  L  •  t  •  happcns  through  our  ovvn  negletff.  It  we  take  the 

and  ye  nofmS^X  trouble  to  obfe?ve,  we  (haU  fin!  that  one  confideralt 

a  a  yet  ambiguity  enfue  ;  as,  /«  iegmning  God  crea-  part  of  our  life  is  fpent  in  doing  evil,  and  the  other  in 

doing- 


fb"  placed  thus  will  never  occafion  them  to  be  miftaken  for  vowels,  becaufe  ther 

ove^or  coaftantly  be  placed  exaftlj 
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doincf  nothln^r,  or  In  doing  what  we  fhould  not  do.  We 
don’t  feem  to  know  the  value  of  time,  nor  how  precious 


R  A  p  H  Y. 


a  day  is  ;  nor  do  we  conhder  that  every  moment  brings 
us  nearer  our  end.  Reflcd  upon  this,  I  entreat  you, 
and  keep  a  ftrid  account  of  time.  Procrafti nation  is 
the  moil  dangerous  thing  in  life.  Nothing  is  properly 
outs  but  the  inftant  we  breathe  in,  and  all  the  reft  is 
nothing  ;  it  is  the  only  good  we  poftefs  ;  but  then  it  is 
fleeting,  and  the  firft  comer  robs  us  of  it.  Men  are  fo 
weak,  that  they  think  they  oblige  by  giving  of  trifles, 
and  yet  reckon  that  time  as  nothing  for  which  the  moft 
grateful  perfon  in  the  world  can  never  make  amends. 
Let  irs  therefore  confider  time  as  the  moft  valuable  of 
all  things  ;  and  every  moment  fpent,  without  fome  im¬ 
provement  in  virtue  or  fome  advancement  in  goodnefs, 
as  the  greateft  fublunary  lofs. 

6*/  PauPs  Speech  before  ^gr'tppa  and  Fefus. 

I  think  myfelf  happy,  king  Agrippa,  that  I  fliall  an- 
fwer  for  myfelf  this  day  before  thee,  touching  all  things 
whereof  I  am  accufed  of  the  Jews  i  efpecially  becaiife 
1  know  thee  to  "be  expert  in  all  cuftoms  and  queftions 
which  are  among  the  Jews,  wherefore  I  befeech  thee  to 
hear  me  patiently.  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth, 
which  was  at  flrll  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerufalem, 
know  all  the  Jews,  which  knew  me  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ( if  they  would  teftify),  that,  after  the  ftraitefttea 
of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharifee.  And  now  I  ftand 
and  am  judged  for  tlie  hope  of  the  promife  made  by 
God  unto  our  fathers  :  unto  which  promife  our  twelve 
tribes  inftantly  ferving  God  day  and  night  hope  to 
come  ;  for  w'^hich  hope’s  fake,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  ac¬ 
cufed  of  the  Jews.  Why  fhould  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you,  that  God  fhould  raife  the  dead, 
when  God  himfelf  has  given  afiurance  of  it  unto  all 
men,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  Chrift  from  the  dead  ?  As 
for  my  own  part,  moft  noble  Feftiis,  I  own  I  once  ve¬ 
rily  thought  that  even  1  myfelf  ought  t©  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth.  Which 
thing  I  alfo  did  in  Jerufalem.  I  punifhed  the  faints 
oft  in  every  fynagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaf- 
pheme;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  againft  them,  I 
perfecuted  them  even  unto  ftrange  cities.  In  purfuit 
of  which,  as  t  went  to  Damafeus,  with  authority  and 
commifTion  from  the  chief  priefts:  At  mid-day,  O  king, 

I  faw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  fun,  fhining  about  me,  and  them  which  jour¬ 
neyed  with  me.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth,  I  heard  a  voice  fpeaking  unto  me,  and  faying  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  perfecuteft  thou 
me?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  'kick  againll  the  pricks. 
And  I  faid,  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?  And  he  faid,  I  am 
Jefus  whom.thou  perfecuteft.  But  rife,  and  fland  up- 
on  thy  feet:  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  pur- 
pole,  to  make  thee  a  minifter  and  a  witnefs  both  of 
thefe  things  which  thou  haft  feen,  and  of  thofe  things 
in  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee.  Whereupon,  O  king 
Agri^ppa,  1  was  not  difobedient  to  the  heavenly  vifion  • 
hut  fhewed  flrft  unto  them  of  Damafeus,  and  at  jenu 
falern,  and  throughout  all  the  coafts  of  Judea,  and  then 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  fhould  repent  and  turn  to 
God.  For  thefe  caufes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having  therefore 

^  unto  -this  day,  wil¬ 

ing  both  to  fmall  and  great,  faying  none  other  things 


,  ,  ,  , .  Chap. 

than  thole  which  the  prophets  and  Mofcsdid  fay  (houid 
come  ;  That  Chrift  fhould  fuffer,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
the  firft  that  fhould  rife  from  the  dead,  and  fhould  fliow 
light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles.  This  is  the 
real  truth  Believe  me,  T  am  no  peftilent  fellow,  nor 
mover  of  iedition  ;  but  always  endeavour  all  that  lies 
in  me  to  preserve  a  confcience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  man  :  nor  can  the  Jews  prove  the 
things  v/hereof  they  now^  accufe  me.  Neither  am  I, 
Fellas,  befides  myfelf ;  but  fpeak  thus  freely  before  the 
king,  becaufe  he  knows  thefe  things  to  be  fadl  ;  yea,  I 
am  fully  perfuaded  the  king  know^s  them  all  to  be  fad- 
for  they  were  not  done  in  a  corner.  King  Agrippa’ 
behevefl  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believeft. 

And  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou  hut  alfo*  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  altogether  fuch  as  I  am  except 
thefe  bonds.  Holmes* s  Rhetoric » 

Pope  to  Htterbury, 

Gnce  more  I  write  to  you  as  I  promifed,  and  thif 
once  I  fear  will  be  the  latl ;  the  curtain  will  foon  be 
drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but 
to  wfifli  you  d  long  good  night  ;  may  you  enjoy  a  flate 
of  repole  in  this  life  not  ^unlike  that  fleep  of  the  foul 
w’hich  fome  have  believed  is  to  fucceed  it,  where  we  lie 
utterly  forgetful  of  that  world  from  which  we  are  gone, 
arxl  ripening  for  that  to  which  we  are  to  go.  If  you 
retain  any  memory  of  the  paft,  let  it  only  image  to 
you  what  has  pleafed  you  heft ;  fometlmes  prefent  a 
dream  of  an  abfent  friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agree¬ 
able  converfation.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you 
will  think  lefs  of  the  time  pail  than  the  future  ;  as  the 
former  has  been  lefs  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  infal¬ 
libly  will  be.  Dp  not  envy  the  world  your  ftudies  : 

They  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  men,  againft  whom 
you  can  have  no  complaint ;  I  mean,  of  aTl  pofterity  : 
and,  perhaps,  at  your  time  of  life,  nothing  elfe  is  worth 
your  care.  What  is  every  year  of  a  w'ife  man’s  life 
but  a  cenfure  or  critic  on  the  paft?  Thofe  whofe  date  is 
the  fliorteft,  live  long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it: 

The  boy  defpifes  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
lofopher  both,  and  the  Chriftlan  all.  You  may  now  be¬ 
gin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  puerility  ; 
and  you  will  never  fuffer  your  age  to  be  but  a  fecond 
infancy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your  childhood 
are  hardly  now  more  below  you  than  thofe  toys  of 
our  riper  and  our  declining  years  ;  the  drums  and  rat¬ 
tles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  avarice. 

At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little  fociety, 
and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  you  fliould 
bend  your  talents  not  to  ferve  a  party,  or  a  few,  but  all 
mankind.  ^  Your  genius  fliould  mount  above  that  mlft, 
in  which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  with  earth 
hath  long  involved  it ;  To  fliine  abroad,  and  to  heaven, 
ought  to  be  the  bufinefs  and  the  glory  of  your  prefent 
lituatlon.  Remember  it  was  at  fuch  a  time  that  the 
greateft  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled  and  blazed  the  moft; 
in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death.  But  » 
w^hy  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing?  it  was  then  that 
they  did  good,  that  they  gave  light,  and  that  they  be¬ 
came  guides  to  mankind.  Thofe  aims  alone  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  fpirits  truly  great,  and  fuch  I  therefore  hope 
will  be  yours.  Refentment  indeed  may  remain,  per¬ 
haps  cannot  be  quite  extinguifhed,  in  the  nbhleft  minds ; 
but  revenge  will  never  harbour  there:  Higher  principles 

than 
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Chap.V.  S  T  E  N  O  G 

than  thofe  oF  the  firft,  and  better  principles  than  thofe 
of  the  latter,  will  infallibly  influence  men  whofe 
thoughts  and  whofe  hearts  are  enlarged,  and  caufe  them 
to  prefer  the  whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  efpecially 
to  fo  fmall  a  part  as  one’s  fingle  felf.  Believe  me,  my 
Lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  fpirit  entered  into  another 
life,  as  one  jufl  upon  the  edge  of  immortality,  where 
the  paflions  and  afPefkions  mull  be  much  more  exalted, 
and  where  you  ought  to  defpife  all  little  views  and  all 
mean  retrofpeds.  Nothing  is  worth  your  looking  back; 


R  A  P  H  Y. 

and  therefore  look  forward,  and  make  fas  you  can)  the 
world  look  after  you  j  but  take  care  it  be  not  with 
pity,  but  with  efteem  and  admiration.  I  am,  with  the 
greatell  fincerity  and  pallion  for  your  fame  as  well  as 
happinefs,  your,  See. 

i  he  above  moft  charming  and  moll  affe6lionate  let¬ 
ter  was  written  about  a  month  before  Atterbury  bi- 
fliop  of  Rochefter  was  fent  into  banifliment,  and  is  uni- 
verfally  admired. 
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honk  '  STENTOROPHONIC  tu^e,  a  fpeaking  trumpet; 
,  f  thus  called  from  Stentor,  a  perfon  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Stephens.  See^ Trumpet. 

v'  6TEP ,  in  a  fhip,  a  block  of  wood  fixed  on  the  decks 

or  bottom  of  a  fhip,  and  having  a  hole  in  its  upper  fide, 
fitted  to  receive  the  heel  of  a  rnaft  or  capftern.  The 
fteps  of  the  main  and  foremafls  of  every  fhip  reft  upon 
the  kelfon,  to  which  they  are  firmly  feciired  by  knees, 
bolts,  or  fpike  nails.  The  ftep  of  the  mizen-maft  ufually 
refts  upon  the  lower  deck. 

S  I  !EPHANIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynta  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or¬ 
der,  Siellata,  I  hc  calyx  is  monophyllous,  turbinated, 
and  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  fiiii- 
nel-fhaped,  having  its  tubes  curved  and  ventricofe  :  the 
pericarpium  is  a  bilocular  berry  containing  two  feeds, 
flattened  on  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  This 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Pfychotria.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies,  viz.  Guiamnfe,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

S  r EPH ANOPHORUS,  in  antiquity,  the  chief 
prieft  of  Pallas,  who  prefided  over  the  reft.  It  was 
ufual  for  every  god  to  have  a  chief  prieft  ;  that  of  Pal¬ 
las  was  the  Stephanophorus  juft  mentioned,  and  that  of 
Hercules  was  called  Hadouchus. — Stephanophorus  was 
alfo  a  prieft  that  afiifted  the  women  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feftival  Thefmophoria. 

S  FEPHANUS  (Byzantinus),  an  able  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  He  wrote  a  Dic¬ 
tionary,  in  which  he  made  a  great  number  of  obferva-, 
tions,  borrowed  from  mythology  and  hiftory,  which 
fhowed  the  origin  of  cities  and  colonies,  of  which  we 
have  nothing  remaining  but  a  mean  abridgment  by 
Hermolaus  the  grammarian  ;  but  from  that  work  the 
learned  have^  received  great  light ;  and  Sigonius,  Ca- 
laubon,  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  &c.  have  employed  them- 
felves  in  illuftrating  it. 

STEPHEN,  king  of  England.  See  England, 
n°io8, 

^  Stephen,  or  St  Stephen's  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church,  ebferved  on  the  26th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  firft  martyr  St  Stephen. 

SI.  EPHENS,  a  family  of  printers  defervedly  cele¬ 
brated.  1  hey  ftourifned  at  the  revival  of  learning,, 
and  contributed  a  great  deal  towards  difpelling  the  cloud 
of  Ignorance  which  had  fo  long  overftia^owed  Europe. 
Some  of  the  cliftics  before,  the  16th  century  were  in  a 
meafure  loft,  and  all.  of  them  were  exceedingly 
corrupted.  By  their  abilities  and  indefatigable  induftry 
thefe  defeats  were  fuppliedjaad  the  learned  vrere  furnilh- 
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ed  with  beautiful  and  correft  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Stenhen. 
Roman  authors.  Thus  the  world  was  not  only  fupplied 
With  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  amufement  and  inftrudion 
in  thefe  ancient  writings ;  but  it  is  to  the  ardour  which 
they  infplred,  and  to  the  model  of  elegance  which  they 
dilplayed,  that  the  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  literature 
IS  in  a  great  meafure  owing. 

•  Henry  Stephens,  the  firft  of  thefe  illuftrlous  men, 
was  born  in  France,  foon  after  the  dllcovcry  of  print- 
«*ng,_  perhaps  about  the  year  1465.  He  fettled  as  a 
printer  at  Paris,  and  was  probably  patronized  by  Louis 
XII.  A  great  proportion  of  the  books  which  he  pub- 
llfhed  were  Latin  :  They  are  printed  in  the  Roman 
letter,  and  are  not  inelegant,  though  fome  of  them 
abound  rather  too  much  in  contradions.  He  died  about 
the  year  1520,  and  left  behind  him  three  fons,  Francis, 

Robert,  and  Charles.  Plis  widow  married  Simon  de 
Colines  {Cohnaus  in  Latin),  who  thus  got  pofleftion 
of  Fleniy’s  printing-houfe,  and  continued  the  profefiion 
till  his  death. 

Of  Francis,  the  cldeft  fon,  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  carried  on  bufinefs  along  with  his  father-in- 
law  Colinseiis,  and  that  he  died  at  Paris  in  1550. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  fecond  fon,  was  born  in  1503. 

In  his  youth  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  Roman, 

Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  1 9 
had  acquired  fo  much  knowledge,  that  his  father-in-law 
entrufted  him  with  the  manaoernent  of  his  prefs.  An 
edition  of  the  New  "i  eftament  was  publiftied  under  his 
Infpedion,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Paris  divines, 
who  accufed  him  of  herefy,  and  threatened  to  prevent 
the  fale  of  the  book.  Soon  after  he  began  bufinefs  him- 
felf,  and  rnarried  Perrete  the  daughter  of  Jodocus  Ra¬ 
dius,^  a  printer  and  an  author.  She  was  a  woman  of 
learning,  and  underftood  I.atin,  which  indeed  was  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  her  fituatlon.  Her  hufband 
always  entertained  a  number  of  learned  men  as  corredfors 
of  the  prefs  .-  Being  foreigners,  and  of  different  nations, 
they  made  ufe  of  no  other  language  but  Latin  ;  which 
Perrete  being  accuftomed  to  hear,  was  able  In  a  ftiort  time 
not  only  to  uuderftand,'  but  even  to  fpeak- with  tolerable 
eafe. 

In  1531  he  pubhTried  his  Latin  ‘‘  Thcfaiirus  n 
work  of  great  importance,  which  he  laboured  at  for  two 
years.  The  mark  which  he  put  upon  all  his  books  was 
a  tree  branched,  with  a  man  looking  upon  it,  and  thefe 
words  ahum  fapere^  to  which  he  fometimes- added 
fed  ttine.  In  1539,  Francis  1.  made  him  his  printer, 
and  ordered  a  new  fee  of  elegant  types  to  be  founded 
for  him.  His  frequent  editions  of  the  New  Teftament  • 
gave  great  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 

accufed. 
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f?tep1ien«,  accafcd  him  of  berefy  for  his  annotations,  and  infifted 
upon  the  fiippreflion  of  fome  of  his  books.  Although 
Henry  the  French  king  in  fome  meafiire  prote6led  him, 
the  perfecution  of  thefe  divines  rendered  him  fo  unhappy, 
not  to  mention  the  expence  and  lofs  of  time  which  an 
almoft  confbnt  attendance  at  court  unavoidably  occa- 
iioned,  that  in  1552  he  abandoned  his  country  and  went 
to  Geneva.  Here  he  embraced  the  Protehant  religion, 
and  thus  juflified  in  fome  meafure  the  ful’picions  of  his 
theological  enemies.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  fever al 
writers  that  he  carried  along  with  him  the  royal  types, 
and  the  moulds  alfo  in  which  they  were  call ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  afterwards  made  ufe  of  thofe  types. 
Bcfides,  is  it  poffible  that  the  author  of  fo  daring  a 
theft  could  have  been  not  only  protedled  in  Geneva,  but 
even  courted  and  honoured  by  the  moft  eminent  men  of 
the  age  ?  Is  it  credible  thatiuch  a  crime  could  have  been 
concealed  for  60  years;  or  that  Henry,  the  fon  and  heir 
of  the  perpetrator,  would  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  French  king,  if  Robert  Stephens  had  a£led  fuch  a 
ffiameful  part  ?  If  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Paris,  it  was 
not  for  theft,  but  for  having  changed  his  religion.  Af- 
^  ter  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  the 
difpute  between  him  and  the  Paris  divines,  which  does 
as  much  honour  to  his  abilities  as  his  T'hefaurus  does 
to  his  learning.  He  died  in  1559,  after  a  life  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  Induftry.  I'he  books  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  were  not  fewer  than  360.  Many 
of  them  were  ancient  daffies  in  different  languages.  Se¬ 
veral  were  accompanied  with  annotations  which  he 
colleded,  and  all  of  them  were  correded  by  collating 
manuferipts.  He  was  fo  anxious  to  attain  perted  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  he  ufed  to  expofe  his  proofs 'in  public,  and 
reward  thofe  who  difeovered  a  iniftakc.  His  books  con- 
fequently  were  very  corred.  It  is  fa  id  that  his  New 
Teftament,  called  0  Mirtficam  (becaufe  the  preface  begins 
with  thefe  words),  has  not  a  fingle  fault. 

It  was  Robert  Stephens  who  firft  divided  the  New 
Teftament  into  verfes  during  a  journey  between  Paris 
and  Lyons.  The  advantages  of  thus  improvement  are 
fully  counterbalanced  by  its  defeds.  It  has  deftroyed 
the  unity  of  the  books,  and  induced  many  commenta¬ 
tors  to  coiffider  every  verfe  as  a  diftind  and  independent 
aphorifm.  To  this  in  fome  meafure  is  to  be  aferibedthe 
many  abfurd  interpretations  and  creeds  that  have  been 
forced  out  of  that  book. 

By  his  laft  will  his  eftate  was  left  exclufively  to  fuch 
of  his  children  as  fliould  fettle  at  Geneva.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  three  fons,  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis. 

Charles  Stephens,  the  third  fon  of  Henry,  was, 
like  the  reft  of  his  family,  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  learned  languages.  1  his  recommended  him  to  La¬ 
zarus  de^Baif,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his  fon,  and  in 
1540  carried  him  along  with  him  to  Germany.  He 
iludied  medicine,  and  pradifed  It  with  fuccefs  in  France. 
He  did  not,  however,  iorfake  the  profeffion  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  but  exercifed  it  in  Paris,  where  he  became  the  editor 
of  many  books  remarkable  for  ncatnefs  and  elegance. 
He  wrote  above  thirty  treatifes  on  different  fubjeds, 
particularly  on  botany,  anatomy,  andhiftory.  He  died 
in  t564. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Robert  the  firft  of 
iliat  name,  did  not  accompany  liis  father  10  Geneva, 
but  continued  to  profefs  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to 


refide  at  Paris.  ^  His  letter  was  remarkably  beautiful—  6:cphens. 
He  was  made  king’s  printer,  and  died  about  1589. 

His  brother  Francis  was  alfo  a  printer.  He  em¬ 
braced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  refided  at  Geneva. 

Henry  Stephens,  the- remaining  fon  of  Robert, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1528.  He  became  the  moft  learn, 
ed  and  moft  celebrated  of  all  his  family.  From  his  very 
birth  almoft  he  gave  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  and 
difplayed  an  ardent  paffion  for  knowledge,  'i’he  Medea 
of  Euripides,  which  he  faw  aded  while  at  fchool,  firft 
kindled  his  love  for  poetry^,  and  infpired  him  with  the 
defire  of  acquiring  the  language  in  which  that  tragedy 
is  written.  He  intreated  his  father  not  to  condemn  him 
to  ftudy  Latin,  which  he  already  underftood  from  con- 
verfation,  but  to  initiate  him  at  once  Into  the  knowledge 
of  Greek.  His  father  willingly  granted  his  requeft  ; 
and  Henry  applied  with  fuch  vigour,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  he  could  repeat  the  Medea  by  heart.  He  after¬ 
wards  ftiidied  Greek  under  Peter  Danefius,  who  was  tu¬ 
tor  to  the  Dauphin,  and  finally  heard  the  Icdures  of 
Tufanus  and  Tnrnebiis.  He  became  eager  at  an  early 
age  to  underftaiid  aftrology,  and  accordingly  attended 
a  profeffor  of  that  myfterlous  art ;  but  he  was  not  long 
ill  difeovering  Its  abfurdity.  At  19  he  began  his  tra¬ 
vels,  which  he  undertook  in  older  to  examine  foreign 
libraries,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  learned  men.  He 
fpent  two  years  in  Italy,  and  returned  into  France  com¬ 
pletely  mafter  of  Italian,  and  bringing  along  with  him 
copies  of  feveral  fcarce  authors,  particularly  a  part  of 
Anacreon,  which  before  was  thought  loft. 

He  found  his  father  publilhing  an  edition  of  the  New 
Teftament,  to  which  he  prefixed  fome  Greek  verfes. — 

Soon  after,  he  vlfited  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  met  with  John  Clement,  an  Englifhman,  to  ’ 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  remaining  odes  of  Ana¬ 
creon.  During  this  journey  he  learned  the  Spanifh  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  very  much  fpoken  at  that  time  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Whether  Henry  accompanied  his  father  to  Geneva  or 
not  is  uncertain  ;  at  leaft  he  muft  have  returned  imme¬ 
diately  to  France,  for  we  find  him  foon  after  eftablifhed 
at  Paris,  and  publishing  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  In 
1554  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft,  and  in  the 
fervice,  of  the  French  government.  He  was  difeovered, 
and  would  have  been  arrefted  as  a  fpy,  had  he  not  by 
his  addrefs  and  ffilll  in  the  language  of  the  country  been 
able  to  pafs  himfelf  for  a  native  of  Italy.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France  he  affumed  the  title  of  printer  to  Ulric 
Fugger,  a  very  rich  and  learned  German  nobleman,  who  - 
allowed  him  a  confiderable  penfion. 

In  1560  he  married  a  relation,  as  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed,  of  Henry  Scrimigeour,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  She  was  a  woman, 
as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  endowed  with  the  nobletl 
fpirit  and  the  moft  amiable  dlfpofitions.  Her  death, 
which  happened  In  1566,  brought  on  a  difeafe  that 
had  twice  attacked  him  before.  It  was  a  difguft  at  all 
thofe  purfiiits  which  had  formerly  charmed  him,  an  aver- 
fion  to  reading  and  the  fight  of  books.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  occafioned  by  too  conftant  and  fevere  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  literary  purfuits.  In  1572  he  publifhed  his 
Thefaurus  Lingua  Graca^  one  of  the  greateft  works,  per¬ 
haps,  that  ever  was  executed  by  one  man,  if  we  confr- 
i  der 
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Ster  hens.  (Jer  the  wretched  materials  which  more  ancient  didliona- 
ries  could  furnilh,  if  we  coiifidcr  the  fize  and  perfedion 
of  the  work,  and  the  immenfe  labour  and  learninir  which 
muft  have  been  employed  in  the  compilation.  This 
work  had  been  carried  on  at  a  s^reater  cxpence  than  he 
could  well  bear.  He  expe<fled  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
fale  of  the  book,  but  he  was  unfortunately  difappoint- 
ed.  John  Scapula,  one  of  his  own  fervants,  cxtra<fled 
from  it  whatever  he  thought  would  be  moll  ferviceable 
to  Undents,  and  publiihed  it  beforehand  in  4to.  By 
this  a£l  of  treachery  Henry  w’as  reduced  to  poverty. 

About  this  time  lie  was  much  beloved  by  Henry  I  If. 
of  PVance,  who  treated  him  fo  kindly,  and  made  him 
fuch  flattering  promifes,  that  he  rehded  Frequently 
at  Court.  But  thefe  promifes  were  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  the  civil  wars  which  foon  after  diilraefted 
France,  and  the  unfortunate  death  of  king  Henry  him- 
felf.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  his  fituation  was 
very  unfettTed.  We  find  him  fometimes  at  Paris,  fomc- 
times  in  Geneva,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Hungary. 

He  died  at  Lyons  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was 
fond  of  poetry  from  his  very  infancy.  '  It  was  a  cullom 
ofh  is  to  compofe  verfes  on  horfeback,  and  even  to  write 
-them,  though  he  generally  rode  a  very  mettlefome  fleed. 

His  Thefmirus  was  his  great  work,  but  he  was  alfo  the 
aiithoroF feveral  other  treatifes.  His  poems  are  numerous: 

His  Apology  for  Herodotus  is  a  witty  fatire  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.  His  Concordance  to  the  New  Tel- 
tament  mull  have  been  a  laborious  work,  and  has  de- 
fervedly  endeared  him  to  every  Chriflian  who  wilhes  to 
acquire  a  rational  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  number  of  books  which  he  publiflied, 
though  fewer  than  his  father,  was  great,  and  fuperior  in 
elegance  to  any  thing  which  the  world  had  then  feen. 

A  great  proportion  of  them  were  Greek  ;  he  was  the  edi¬ 
tor,  however,  of  many  Roman  and  even  of  fome  eaftern 
writings.  His  Greek  claffics  are  remarkably  corredl  ; 
the  principal  of  them  are  Homer,  Anacreon,  gEfehylus, 
Maximus  Tyriiis,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pindar,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  PIcrodotus,  Sophocles,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
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S  FERCORARIANS,  or  SrERcoRANisTii:,*  form¬ 
ed  from  jierem  “  dung,^"  a  name  which  tliofe  of  the 
Romifh  church  anciently  gave  to  Inch  as  held  that  the 
holl  was  liable  to  digeilioii,  and  all  its  confequences, 
like  other  food. 

bPERCULTA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  moniscid,  and  order  ^{monodehhia; 
and  in  the  natural  lyftem  under  the  3  8th  order,  tricocce^e. 
The  male  calyx  is  quiiiquepartite  \  there  is  110  corolla, 
but  there  are  15  filaments.  I'he  female  calyx  is  quin- 
qiiepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  germen  is  placed 
on  a  pillar,  and  the  capfule  is  quinquelociilar,  and  many- 
feeded.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the  balanghas,  fcc^ 
tida,  and  platanifolium,  all  foreign  plants. 

^  STEREOGRAPHre  paojectiov,  is  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  circles  of  the  fj)here  on  the  plane  of  fome 
one  great  circle,  the  eye  beingplaced  in  the  pole  of  that 
circle.  See  PnojKcrtoN  of  the  Sphere. 

b  FEREOME  FRY,  formed  of  r 

foheu  and  meafure^  that  part  of  geometry  wlijch 

teaches  how  to  meafure  fohd  bodies,  /.  e,  to  find  the  fo- 
lidity  or  folid  contents  of  bodies  ;  as  globes,  cylinders, 
cubes,  veffels,  fliips,  &c. 

b-tEREOTOMY,  formed  from  npi9r^  and 
fepiotiy  the  art  or  adl  of  cutting  folids,  or  making  fec- 
tions  thereof;  as  walls  and  other  membranes  in  the  pro- 
files  of  architedliirc. 

bTERlLI  FY,  barrennefs,  in  oppofitioii  to  fertiliry. 
It  has  been  afFerted  by  many  authors,  that  all  monilcrs 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  different  fpecies  of  animals, 
fuch  as  mules,  are  barren  ;  but  this  does  not  hold  uni- 
verfally,  even  with  the  mule,  which  is  the  in  fiance  moft 
generally  adduced.  See  Mule. 

Sterility  in  women  fometimes  happens  from  a  mifear- 
riage,  or  violent  labour  injuring  fome  of  the  genital 
parts  ;  but  one  ot  the  mofl  frequent  caufes  is  the  fup- 
preifion  of  the  menflrual  flux.— There  are  other  cauLs 
arifing  from  various  difeafes  incident  to  thofe  par's  ;  by 
which  the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  retain  the 
male  feed  ; — !iom  the  tubes  fallopianoe  being  too  fhort. 


riaiia 

!l 
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- - '  T  XX; - —  — »  x^aciLius,  uic  luuee  rauopianoe  being  too  Ihort, 

I  lutarch,  Plato,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  iElciiynes,  Ly-  or  having  loft  their  eredlive  power;  in  either  of  which 
has,  Callimachus,  Theocritus,  Herodian,  Dionyfius  cafes  no  conception  can  take  place  ; — from  univerfal  dc- 


Hallicarnaffenfis,  Dion  Cafiiiis,  Ifocrates,  Appian,  Xi- 
philiri.  See.  His  temper  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is 
reprefented  as  haughty  and  fevere,  owing  probably  to 
his  difappointments.  lie  left  behind  him  a  fon  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  learned 
Ifaac  Cafaubon,  • 

Paul  Ste  pHENs,  the  fon  of  lienry,  continued  his 
father’s  pro'effion  at  Geneva.  Pie  was  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  wrote  tranflationsof  feveral  books,  andpublifh- 
cd  a  confidcrable  number  of  the  ancient  claffics  ;  but  his 
editions  poffefs  little  of  his  father’s  elegance.  He  died 
in  1627,  at  the  age  of  60,  after  felling  his  types  to 
oneChouet  a  printer. — His  fon  Antony,  the  laft  printer 
of  the  family,  abandoned  the  Protellant  religion,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  the  country  of  his  anceftors.  He  re¬ 
ceived  letters  of  naturalization  in  1612,  and  was  made 
printer  to  the  king ;  but  managing  his  affairs  ill,  he  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  an  hofpi- 
tal,  where  he  died  in  1674,  miferabie  and  blind,  at  the 
age  of  8c. 

StephenPs  Aledictne  for  the  Stone*  Sec  Alkali, 
17. 
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bility  and  relaxation  ;  or  a  local  debility  of  the  genital 
fyftem  ;  by  which  means,  the  parts  having  loft  their 
cone  or  contradlile  power,  the  femen  is  thrown  off  im- 
mediately  pojl  coitum  ; — from  imperforation  of  the  va¬ 
gina,  the  uterus,  or  the  tuba^  or  from  difeafed  ovas,  &c. 

>Icnce  medical  treatment  can  only  avail  in  cafes  arifing 
from  topical  or  univerfal  debility  ;  in  correding  irrerru- 
laritics  of  the  menflrual  flux,  or  in  removing  tumors, 
cicatrices,  or  conftridlions  of  the  paffage,  by  the  art  of 
furgery. 

Si'ERIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  pentandria^  and  order  of  dtgynia.  The 
calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  wlieeldhaped  ;  the 
berry  is  unilocular,  and  many -feeded.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  the  javana,  a  foreign  plant. 

STERLING,  an  epithet  by  which  genuine  Engli/h 
money  is  diftinguiflied.  It  is  unneceffary  to  mention 
the  various  conjedlures  of  antiquaries  about  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  appellation.  The  moll  probable 
opinion  feems  to  be  this,  that  fome  artifts  from  Ger-  f 
many,  who  were  called  EJlerlings,  from  the  fituation  <4Z'iTyll' 
their  country,  had  been  employed  in  fabricatinir  owili.  p.  ;4i. 

5  H  money, 


I 
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S^c^n,  money,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  filver  pennies  ;  and 
^  Sttrn?..  ^  from  them  the  penny  was  called  an  ejlerling^  and 
money  e/lcrling  or Jler  I  mg  money. 

STERN,  the  pofteiior  face  of  a  fliip  ;  or  that  part 
which  is  reprefented  to  the  view  of  a  ipedfator,  placed 
on  the  continuation  of  the  keel  behind.  The  Item  is 
terminated  above  by  the  taffarcl,  and  below  by  the  coun¬ 
ters  ;  it  is  limited  on  the  fides  by  the  quarter-pieces,  and 
the  intermediate  fpace  comprehends  the  galleries  and 
windows  of  the  different  cabins.  See  ^jar  ter  of  a 
^hxpy  Ship,  and  Ship-building.  ^ 

Stern- Fa/} y  a  rope  uled  to  confine  the  ftern  of  a 
flrip  or  boat  to  any  wharf  or  jetty-head,  &c. 

S7F.RN^Mff}y  in  fea  lanquage,  ufually  denotes  that 
part  of  a  fleet  of  fhips  which  is  in  the  rear,  or  iartheli 
a-ftern,  as  oppofed  to  hcad-moft. 

Stern- P(fiy  a  long  ftraight  piece  of  timber  eredled 
©n  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to  fuilain  the  rudder  and 
terminate  the  fhip  behind. 

This  piece,  which  is  exprefled  by  B  In  the  pieces  of 
the  hull,  Plate  CCCCLIV.  fig.  i.  ought  to  be  well  fc- 
cured  and  fupported  ;  becaufe  the  ends  of  all  the  lower 
planks  of  the  fhip^s  bottom  are  f  xed  in  a  channel,  cut 
on  its  furface  ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  rudder  is 
fuftained  by  it. 

STFRN-Sheetsy  that  part  of  a  boat  which  Is  contained 
between  the  ftern  and  the  aftmofl  or  hindmoft  feat  of 
the  rowers.  It  is  generally  furnished  with  benches  to 
accommodate  the  paflengers.  See  Boat. 

STERNA,  the  Tern;  a  genus  of  birds  arranged 
under  the  order  of  palmipedes^  ITe  marks  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  are  a  ftraight,  (lender,  pointed  bill,  linear  noftri-ls,  a 
(lender  and  (harp  tongue,  very  long  wings,  a  fmall  back 
toe,  and  a  forked  tail.  There  are  25  fpecicF,  according 
to  Dr  Latham  ;  the  cafpia,  cayana,  furinamenfis,  tuli- 
ginofa,  africana,  ftolida,  philippina,  (implex,  nilotica, 
boyhi,  ftrlata,  vittata,  fpadicca,  pifeata,  hirundo,  pa- 
naya,  cinerea,  alba,  minuta,  finenfis,  auftralis,  metopo- 
leucos,  fiffipes,  nigra,  and  obfeura.  Three  of  thefe 
©nly  are  found  in  Great  Britain  ,  the  hirundo,  minuta, 
and  (iffipes. 

i.  The  hirundoy  common  tern,  or  great  fea-fwallow, 
weighs  four  ounces  one-quarter;  the  length  is  14  inches; 
the  breadth  30  ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  of  a  fine  crim- 
fon  ;  the  former  tipt  with  black,  ftraight,  (lender,  and 
(harp-pointed  ;  the  crown,  and  hind  part  of  the  head, 
black ;  the  throat,  and  whole  underlide  of  the  body, 
white  ;  the  upper  part,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  a 
fine  pale  grey.  The  tail  confifts  of  12  feathers  ;  the 
exterior  edges  of  the  three  outmoft  are  grey,  the  reft 
white  ;  the  exterior  on  each  fide  is  two  inches  longer 
than  the  others  :  in  flying,  the  bird  frequently  clofes 
them  together,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  one  (lender 
feather. 

latlam^s  This  is  a  very  common  fpecies  ;  frequents  our  fca- 
Synopftsy  coafts  and  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  during  the  fummer, 
Tol.  vji.  consmon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea.  It 

is  found  alfo  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  ac¬ 
cording  to^  the  feafon  ;  in  the  fummer  as  far  as  Green¬ 
land  and  Spitzbergeii,  migrating  in  turn  to  the  fouth  of 
Auftrla  and  Greece.  It  lays  three  or  four  eggs  about 
thoinonth  of  June,  of  a  dull  olive  colour,  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  marked  with  irregular  black 
fpots.  Intermixed  with  fomc  others  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and 
Ids  bright  j  the  little  end  Is  dmoft  free  from  any  mark¬ 


ings.  Thefe  are  laid  among  the  grafs  or  mofs..  The  Sterna, 
young  are  hatched  In  July,  and  quit  the  neft  very  foon  ^roe. 
after.  They  are  carefully  fed  by  their  parents,  and  fly’  ^ 
in  about  fix  weeks.  'I'iiis  bird  appears  to  have  all  the 
adions  on  the  water  which  the  (wallow  has  on  land, 
flciinmin  r  on  the  (urface,  and  feizinq  on  every  infeci 
which  comes  In  its  way  ;  befides  which,  the  moment  it 
fpies  a  fifli  in  the  water,  it  darts  into  that  element,  and 
feizing^  its^  prey  arifes  as  quickly  to  the  place  from 
which  it  dipped. 

Thefe  birds  are  alfo  found  in  America ;  come  into 
New  England  in  May,  and  go  away  in  autumn,  and  are 
called  there  the  mackarel  gull.  At  Hudfon’s  Bay  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  black-head,  f  hey  are  ohferved 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  fmall  hollows  on  the  fhore,  loinetimes 
lined  with  a  few  leaves,  i’hey  are  often  found  in 
numbers  on  the  ifletsin  the  middle  o’  tlie  rivers,  and 
thought  good  eating,  i'he  natives  of  Hudfon's  Bay  call 
them  Kenouch  ene  ou  keajh,  "^i’hey  are  bold,  not  fea’-ing 
mankind,  and  in  the  time  of  incubation  will  attack  any 
one,  jrequently  darting  down  fo  as  to  touch  a  perion^s. 
hat,  without  his  giving  the  lead  offence.' 

2.  The  minuta y  or  fmaller  fea-fwallow,  (called  by  Lin¬ 
naeus minut.i),  weighs  only  two  ounces  nve  grains;, 
the  len^Jth  8  inches  and  a  half;  the  breadth  19  and  a 
half.  Hie  bill  is  yellow,  tipt  with  black  ;  the  forehead 
and  cheeks  white  ;  from  the  eyes  to  the  bill  is  a  black, 
line  ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  hind  part  black  ;  the  breaib 
and  under  fide  ot  the  body  clothed  with  feathersfo  clolely 
fet  together,  and  ol  fuch  an  exquifite  rich  glofs  and  fo  fine 
a  white,  that  no  fatin  can  be  compared  to  it:  the  back  and 
wing's  of  a  pale  grey  :  the  tail  (hort,  lefs  forked  than 
that  of  the  former,  and  white :  the  kgs  yellow  ;  the 
irides  du(ky. — 'Thefe  two  fpecies  are  very  delicate,  and 
feem  unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on 
our  (bores  during  winter,  for  we  obferve  that  they  quit 
their  breeding  places  at  the  approach  of  it,  and  do  net 
return  till  fpripg.  The  manners,  haunts,  and  food  of 
this  fpecies  arc  the  fame  with  thole  of  the  former ;  but 
they  are  far  lefs  numerous. 

3.  I  he  Jjffi/esy  or  black  tern,  is  of  a  middle  fize  be¬ 
tween  the  tirft  and  fecond  fpecies.  'The  ulual  length  is 
10  inches  ;  the  breadth  24  ;  the  weight  two  ounces  and 
a  half  'i^he  head,  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  as  far  as  the 
vent,  are  black  ;  beyond  is  white  ;  the  male  has  a  white 
foot  under  its  chin  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  deep 
dfli  colour  ;  the  tail  is  (hort  and  forked  ;  the  exterior 
feather  on  each  iide  is  white  ;  the  others  afh-coloured 
the  legs  and  teet  ot  a  dufley  red.  Mr  Ray  calls  this  a 
cloven  footed  gully  as  the  webs  are  depreffed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  form  a  crefceiit.  Thefe  birds  frequent  frt fh 
waters,  breed  on  their  banks,  and  lay  three  fmall  eggs 
of  a  deep  olive  colour,  much  (potted  with  black.  They 
are  found  during  fpiing  and  fummer  in  vait  numbers  in 
the  Fens  of  Lincolnflilre,  make  an  inceffant  noife,  and 
feed  on  flies  as  well  as  water  iii(t<fts  and  fmall  fiih.  Birds 
of  this  fpecies  are  fee n  very  remote  ^rom  land.  Kalm 
law  flocks  of  hundreds  in  tl'.e  .Atlantic  Ocean,  midway 
between  England  and  America,  and  a  later  voyager  fav/ 
one  240  leagues  from  the  Lizard,  in  the  fame  ocean. 

STERNE  (.Laurence),  an  Englifli writer  of  a  very 
peculiar  caft,  was  born  at  Clomwell,  in  the  fouth  of  Ire¬ 
land,  on  24th  November  *713.  His  father  Roger  Sterne 
was  the  grandfon  of  Sterne  archbifhop  of  Yoik,  wha 
has  been  fuppofed,  we  know  not  upon  what  grounds,. 

to 
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Steme  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  excellent  book  intkled 
11  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.”  Laurence  inherited  no- 
Sternf).  thing  of  his  anceflor’s  manner  of  writing,  but  rather  re- 
t  fembled  Rabelais,  whofe  wit  he  carried  with  him  even 

into  the  pulpit. 

In  1722  he  was  lent  to  fchool  at  Halifax  in  York- 
(hire,  where  he  continued  till  1732,  when  he  was  remo¬ 
ved  to  Jefus  College  in  Cambridge.  How  long  he  re- 
fided  in  college,  or  what  progrefs  he  made  in  literature 
or  fcieuce,  is  not  known  :  his  w^orks  difplay  rather  na¬ 
tive  genius  than  profound  erudition.  Upon  quitting 
the  nniverfity  he  went  to  York,  and  being  in  orders  was 
prefented  to  the  living  of  Sutton  by  the  intereft  of  his 
uncle  Dr  Sterne,  a  prebendary  of  that  church.  In  1741 
he  married,  and  was  foon  afterwards  made  a  prebendary 
of  York,  by  the  intercH  alfo  of  his  uncle,  who  was  then 
upon  very  good  terms  with  him  ;  but  quickly  quarrel¬ 
led  with  him  (he  fays),  and  became  his  bittereft  ene¬ 
my,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  a  party  man,  and  write 
paragraphs  in  the  newfpapers.”  By  his  wife’s  means 
he  got  the  living  of  Stillington,  but  remained  near  20 
years  at  Swtton,  doing  duty  at  both  places.  He  was 
then  in  very  good  health,  which,  however,  foon  after 
forfook  him  ;  and  books,  painting,  fiddling,  and  (hoot¬ 
ing,  were,  as  he  tells  us,  his  amufements. 

In  1760,  he  went  to  London  to  publifh  his  two 
firft:  volumes  of  Trillram  Shandy  and  was  that 
year  prefented  to  the  curacy  of  Coxwold.  In  1762  he 
went  to  France,  and  two  years  after  to  Italy,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health  ;  but  his  health  never  was  reco¬ 
vered.  He  languiflied  under  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs  without  the  flighted  deprelfion  of  fpirits,  till 
1768,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  terrellrial  exill- 
tncc. 

The  works  of  Sterne  are  very  generally  read.  They 
confift  o^,  I.  The  Life  and  Opinions  or  Trillram  Shan¬ 
dy  ;  2.  Sermons ;  3.  A  Sentimental  Journey  ;  4.  Let¬ 
ters,  publlfhcd  fince  his  death.  In  every  ferious  page, 
and  in  many  of  much  levity,  the  author  writes  in  praife 
of  benevolence,  and  declares  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
could  fuppofe  him  one  of  thofe  wretches  who  heap  mis¬ 
fortune  upon  misfortune  :  But  we  have  heard  anecdotes 
of  him  extremely  well  authenticated,  which  proved  that 
it  was  eafier  for  him  to  praife  this  virtue  than  to 
pradlife  it.  His  wit  is  univerfally  allowed  ;  but  many 
readers  have  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they  found  wit 
in  his  blank  pages,  while  it  is  probable  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  nothing  but  to  amufe  himfclf  with  the  idea  of  the 
fage  conjedures  to  which  thefe  pages  would  give  occa- 
fion.  Even  his  originality  is  not  fuch  as  is  generally 
fuppofed  by  thofe  fond  admirers  of  the  Shandean  man¬ 
ner,  who  have  prefumed  to  compare  him  with  Swi*^!, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Butler.  He  has  borrowed  both  mat¬ 
ter  and  manner  from  various  authors,  as  every  reader 
may  be  convinced  by  the  learned,  elegant,  and  candid 
comments  on  his  w^oiks  publilhed  by  Dr  Farrier,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  l^iterary  and  Fhi- 
lofophical  Society  of  Manchefter. 

STERNOCOSTALES,  commonly  called  the  mxif- 
cult  triangulares  Jltrni^  in  anatomy,  are  five  pairs  of 
“flelhy  planes,  difpofed  more  or  lefs  obliquely  on  each  fide 
the  fternum,  on  the  inlides  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ie- 
cond,  third,  fourth,  £fth,  and  fixth  true  ribs. 

ST£RNO-HYOiD.flEus,  in  anatomy.  See  Talk  of 
4he  Mufclcsy  under  the  article  Anatomy* 


STERNOM ANTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  defignatlonStcnnmaB-. 
given  to  the  Delphian  prieflefs,  m  ue  ufiially  called  Pv- 
THiA. — Sternomantis  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  one  that  had  steward, 
a  prophefying  demon  within  him,  i— -y— 

STERNOM ASTOIDJE US,  a  mufcle.  S  e  Table 
of  the  Alufcles.^  under  Anatomy. 

STERNOTHYRCIDEUS,  a  mufcle.  See  Table 
of  the  Mufclest  under  Anatomy. 

STERNUM.  See  Anatomy,  37* 

STERNUTATIVE,  or  Sternutatory,  a  medi¬ 
cine  proper  to  produce  fneezing.  See  Sneezing. 

STETIN,  or  Stettin,  a  feaport  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  capital  of 
Hither  Pomerania,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a 
caftle.  It  had  long  a  famous  fchool,  w^hich  the  wars  of 
Germany  never  difturbed.  The  ancient  dukes  of  Po¬ 
merania  refided  here  ;  and  it  was  taken  by  the  eledfor 
of  Brandenburg  in  1676,  but  given  to  Sweden  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1713  it  fubmitted  to  the  al¬ 
lies  ;  and  then  the  faid  eledlor  was  put  in  pofTeflion  again 
of  this  important  place,  which  is  a  bulwark  to  the 
Marche  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  the  fortifications  have 
been  greatly  improved.  It  is  now  a  floiirifhing  place, 
and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Oder,  72  miles  north  of  Franefort,  and  70  north 
by  eafi  of  Berlin.  E.  Long.  14.  38,  N.  Lat.  53.  35. 

The  duchy  is  125  miles  in  length,  and  b  rders  upon 
Mecklenburg,  and  partly  upon  Brandenburg.  The 
breadth  is  from  17  to  25  miles,  and  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Oder  into  two  parts. 

S  TEW,  a  fmall  kind  of  fifli-pond,  the  peculiar  ufe 
of  which  is  to  maintain  fifli,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs 
for  the  daily  ufe  of  the  family,  &c. 

Stews  (from  the  French  ejluves^  i.  e.  therms,  hal^ 
neum ),  thofe  places  which  were  permitted  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  women  of  profeffed  incontinency,  and  that  for 
hire  would  proilitute  their  bodies  to  all  cqmers;  fo  call 
ed,  btcaufe  diffolute  perfons  are  wont  to  prepare  them 
felves  for  venereous  a6is  by  bathing ;  and  hot  baths  were 
by  Homer  reckoned  among  the  effeminate  fort  of  plea- 
fures.  I'hele  ftew's  were  fupprefled  by  King  Hen,  VIII. 
about  the  year  1546. 

STEWARD  (fenefcallus,  compounded  of  the  Saxon 
fieda,  i.  e.  “  room;”  or  Jlead  and  nveard,  “  a  ward”  or 
keeper”),  an  officer  appointed  in  another’s  flead  or 
place,  and  always  taken  for  a  principal  officer  within  his 
jurifdiftion.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds.  The 
greatefl  officer  under  the  crowu  is  the  lord  high-fteward 
of  England,  an  office  diat  was  anciently  the  inheritance 
of  the  earls  of  Leicefler,  till  forfeited  by  Simon  de 
Mountfort  to  King  Henry  III.  But  the  power  of  this 
officer  is  fo  very  great,  that  it  has  not  been  judged  fafe 
to  trufl  it  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  fiibjedl,  except¬ 
ing  only  pro  hic  vice,  occafionally  :  as  to  officiate  at  a 
coronation,  at  the  arraignment  of  a  nobleman  for  high- 
treafon,  or  the  like.  During  his  office,  the  fteward 
bears  a  white  ftaff  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  trial,  See,  end-  ^ 
ed,  he  breaks  the  llafF,  and  with  it  his  commiffion  ex¬ 
pires.  There  is  Hkewife  a  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s 
houfehold,  who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  king’s  court, 
has  the  care  of  the  king’s  hoiife,  and  authority  over  all 
the  officers  and  fervants  of  the  houfehold,  except  fuch 
as  belong  to  the  chapel,  chamber,  and  liable. 

Steward,  an  officer  in  a  ftiip  of  war,  appointed  by 
the  purler  to  dillribute  the  different  fpecies  of  provu 
5  H  2  fions 
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St<?warl^  fions  to  the  ofRcers  and  crew  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  is 
- furni Hied 'with  a  mate  and  proper  aflillants. 

Court  of  the  Lard  H^gh  STEir^iRD  of  Great  Britain,  Is 
a  court  inilituted  for  the  trial  of  peers  lndi(d:ed  for  trea- 
fon  or  felony,  or  for  mlfprifion  of  either.  The  office  of 
this  ^reat  magHlrate  Is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly 
hereditary,  or  at  leall  held  for  life,  or  dum.  bene  Je  gejft- 
rii:  but  now  it  Is  ufmJly,  and  hath  been  for  many  cen- 
t.uries  paft,  granted  pro  hac  vice  only ;  and  it  hath  been 
the  conitant  pradticc  (and  therefore  feems  now  to  have 
become  neceffiiry)  to  grant  It  to  a  lord  of  parliament, 
elfe  he  Is  incapable  to  try  fuch  delinquent  peer.  When 
fuch  an  Indidment  is  therefore  found  by  a  grand  jury 
of  freeholders  in  the  King’s-beiich,  or  at  the  affizes  be- 
fore  the  ju dices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  it  is  to  be  removed 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari  Into  the  court  of  the  lord  high- 
ileward,  which  has  the  only  power  to  determine  it.  A 
peer  may  plead  a  pardoa  before  the  court  of  King’s* 
bench,  and  the  judges  have  power  to  allow  It,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  appointing  an  high-Aeward 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  fuch  plea  :  but  he 
may  not  plead  in  that  inferior  court  any  other  plea,  as 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  indidment,  but  only  in  this 
court  j  bccaufe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  plea,  It  is  pof- 
fible  that  judgment  of  death  might  be  awarded  againll 
him.  The  king,  therefore,  in  cafe  a  peer  be  indifted  of 
treafon,  felony,  or  mifprifion,  creates  a  lord  higli-fteward 
pro  hac  vice  by  commiffion  under  the  great  feal  ;  wliicli 
recites  the  indi6lment  fo  found,  and  gives  his  Grace 
power  to  receive  and  try  it  fecundum  legem  et  confuetudi^ 
nem  Angliue,  Then  when  the  indi(ffmeiit  is  regularly  re¬ 
moved  by  writ  of  certiorari,  commanding  the  interior 
court  to  certify  it  up  to  him,  the  lord  high-lfeward  di- 
refts  a  precept  to  a  fergeant  at  arms,  to  fummon  the 
lords  to  attend  and  try  the  Indided  peer.  '1  his  pre¬ 
cept  was  formerly  iffiicd  to  fummon  only  18  or  20  fe- 
ledted  from  the  body  of  the  peers  ;  then  the  number 
came  to  be  indefinite;  and  the  cullom  was  for  the  lord- 
high-fleward  to  fummon  as  many  as  he  thought  proper 
(but  of  late  years  not  lefs  than  23)  ;  and  that  thofe 
lords  only  fhould  fit  upon  the  trial ;  which  threw  a 
monftvous  weight  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
and  this  its  great  officer,  of  felefling  only  fuch  peers  as 
the  then  predominant  party  ffiould  moft  approve  of. 
And  accordingly,  when  the  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  into 
difgrace  with  Charles  11.  there  was  a  defign  formed  to 
prorogue  the  parliament,  in  order  to  try  him  by  a  fe- 
le£f  number  of  peers;  it  being  doubted  whether  the 
whole  houfe  could  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views 
of  the  court.  But  now,  by  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  3.  up¬ 
on  all  trials  of  peers  for  treafon  or  mifprifion,  all  the 
peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament 
ffiall  be  fummoned  at  leaft  20  days  before  fuch  trial,  to 
appear  and  vote  therein  ;  and  every  lord  appearing  (hall 
vote  iw  the  trial  of  fuch  peer,  firfl  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  iubferibing  the  declara¬ 
tion  againft  popery. 

During  the  feffion  of  pailiament,  the  trial  of  an  In¬ 
dited  peer  is  not  properly  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high- 
fteward,  but  before  the  court  laft  mentioned  of  our  lord 
the  king  in  parliament.  It  is  true,  a  lord  high-fteward 
is  always  appointed  in  that  cafe  to  regulate  and  add 
weight  to  the  proceedings  :  but  he  Is  rather  In  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  fpeaker  pro  tempore,  or  chairman  of  the  court, 
than  the  judge  of  itj  for  the  colle6tive  body  of  the  peeis 


are  therein  the  judges  both  of  law  and  faff,  and  the  Steward, 
highdlewaid  has  a  vote  with  the  reil  in  right  of  his 
peerage.  But  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high-fieward, 
which  is  held  in  the  recefs  of  parliament,  he  is  the  foie 
judge  of  inatteis  of  law,  as  the  lords  triors  are  in  matters 
of  faff  ;  and  as  they  may  not  interfere  with  him  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  fo  he  has  no 
right  to  intermijc  with  them  in  giving  any  vote  upoa_  - 
the  trial.  Therefore,  upon  the  conviflioii  and  attain¬ 
der  of  a  peer  for  murder  in  full  parliament,  it  hath  been 
holdcri  by  the  judges,  that  in  cafe  the  day  appointed  in 
the  judgment  for  execution  ffiould  lapfc  before  execu¬ 
tion  done,  a  new  time  of  execution  may  be  appointed 
by  either  the  high  court  of  parliament  during  its  fit¬ 
ting,  thonj’h  no  high-ileward  be  exifiing,  or,  in  the  re- 
cefs  of  parliament,  by  the  court  of  King’s  bench,  the 
record  being  removed  into  that  court. 

It  has  been  a  point  of  fon  e  controverfy,  whether  the 
biffiops  have  now  a  fight  to  fit  In  the  court  of  the  lord- 
high-lleward  to  try  indidfments  of  treafon  and  mifpri¬ 
fion.  Some  IncUne  to  Imagine  them  included  under 
the  general  w^ords  of  the  ftatute  of  King  William  “  all 
peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament 
but  the  expreffion  had  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  been 
“  all  lords,”  and  not  “  all  peers  for  tliough  biffiops, 
on  account  of  the  baronies  annexed  to  their  biffioprics, 
are  clearly  lords  of  parliament,  yet  their  blood  not  be¬ 
ing  ennobled,  they  arc  not  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
peers  with  the  temporal  nobility  :  and  perhaps  this 
word  might  be  inferted  piirpolely  wfith  a  view^  to  ex¬ 
clude  them.  However,  there  is  no  initance  of  their  fit¬ 
ting  on  trials  for  capital  offences,  even  upon  impeach¬ 
ments  or  indidments  in  full  parliament,  much  lefs  in  the 
court  vve  are  now  treating  of ;  for  indeed  they  ufually 
withdraw  voluntarily,  but  enter  a  proceft,  declaring 
their  right  to  flay.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  iith 
chapter  of  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  made  in  par¬ 
liament  iith  Hen.  II.  they  are  exprefsly  exciifed,  ra¬ 
ther  than  excluded,  from  fitting  and  voting  in  trials, 
wffien  they  come  to  concern  life  or  limb  :  epifeopi,  ftcut 
cateri  bar  ones,  debent  inUreJfe  judicus  cum  baronibus,  quouf 
que  pervmiatur  ad  dimlnutionem  membrorum  vel  ad  mor^ 
tern.  And  Becket’s  quarrel  with  the  king  hereupon 
was  not  on  account  of  the  exception  (which  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  canon  law),  but  of  the  general  rule,  that 
compelled  the  biffiops  to  attend  at  all.  And  tlie  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  earl  of  Dauby’s 
✓cafe,  wdiich  hath  ever  fince  been  adhered  to,  is  confo- 
naiit  to  thefe  conftitutions  ;  “  that  the  lords  fpiritual 
have  a  right  to  flay  and  fit  in  court  in  capital  cafes,  till 
the  court  proceeds  to  the  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.’^ 

It  muft  be  noted,  that  this  refolution  extends  only  to 
trials  in  full  parliament  ;  for  to  the  court  of  the  lord 
high-flevvard  (in  which  no  vote  can  be  given,  but  mere- 
ly'that  of  guilty  or  not  guilty),  no  biffiop,  as  fuch,  ever 
was  or  could  be  fummoned  i  and  though  the  ftatute  of 
King  William  regulates  the  proceedings  In  that  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  court  of  parliament,  yet  it  never  in¬ 
tended  to  new-model  or  alter  its  conftitution;  and  con- 
fequently  does  not  give  the  lords  fpiritual  any  right,  in 
cafes  of  blood,  which  they  had  not  before.  And  what 
makes  their  exclufion  more  reafonable  is,  that  they  have* 
no  right  to  be  tried  thcmfelves  in  the  court  of  the  lord 
high-fteward,  and  therefore  furely  ought  not  to  be 
judges  there.  Bor  the  privilege  of  being  thus  tried, 
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depends  upon  nobility  of  blood  ratlier  than  a  feat  in  the 
hoiifc,  as  appears  fu)m  the  trials  of  popilh  lords,  of  lords 
’  under  age,  and  (fince  the  union)  of  the  Scotch  nobility, 
though  not  in  the  number  of  the  fixteen  ;  and  from  the 
trials  of  females,  fiich  as  the  queen  confort  or  dowagei, 
and  of  all  peerefles  by  birth  ;  and  peerefTes  by  marriage 
alfo,  unlefsthey  have,  when  dowagers,  difparaged  them- 
felvcs  by  taking  a  commoner  to  their  fecond  hufband. 

SrRfrARD  of  the  Ch'iltern  Hundreds*  See  Chilterm 
H  undreds. 

STEWART  (Dr  Matthew),  was  in  1717  born  at 
Rothfay  ill  the  ifle  of  Bute,  of  which  parilh  his  father 
Vifas  the  minifter.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he 
went  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  a  grammar-fehool  edu¬ 
cation,  and  was  in  1734  received:  as  a  ftudent  into  the 
univeiTity  of  Glafgow.  There  he  had  the  happinefs  of 
having  for  liis  prece2')tors  in  moral  feience  and  ia  mathe¬ 
matics  the  celebrated  profeffors  Hiitchefon  and  Simfon;, 
by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  inilru£led  in  what  may 
not  improperly  be  called  the  arcana  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
metry. 

Mr  Stewart’s  views  making  it  neceflary  for  him  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  introduced  by  Dr  Sim¬ 
fon  to  Mr  Maclaurin,  that  his  mathematical  lludies 
Account  of  might  fuffer  no  interruption  ;  and  he  attended  the  Itc- 
pr  bte-zv-rt  turcs  of  that  great  multer  with  fuch  advantage  as  might 
b.ihn-  expcdled  from  eminent  abilities,  direded  by  the 
judgment  of  him  who  made  the  philofophy  and  geo¬ 
metry  of  Newton  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities, 
i-  ^Ir  Stewart,  however,  had  acquired,  from  his  intimacy 
with  Dr  Simfon,  fuch  a  predileftion  for  the  ancient 
geometry,  as  the  modern  analyfis,  however  powerfully 
recommended,  could  not  lelTen  ;  and  he  kept  up  a  re¬ 
gular  coi  refpondence  with  his  old  mafter,  giving  him  an 
account  of  his  progrefs  and  bis  difeoveries  in  geometry, 
and  receiving  in  return  many  curious  communications 
refpedting  the  Loci  Plant  and  the  porifms  of  Euclid. 

Sc'e  PoRisM  and  Sim  son.. 

While  the  fecoiid  invention  of  porifms,  to  which  more 
genius  was  perhaps  required  than  to  the  iirft  difeovery 
of  them,  employed  Dr  Simfon,  Mr  Stewart  purfutd  the 
fame  fubjegt  in  a  different  and  new  direftion.  In  doing 
fo,  he  was  led  to  the  difeovery  ot  thofe  curious  and  iii- 
terelling  proportions  which  were  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  Genet al  'Theorems  in  1746.  They  were  given 
without  the  demonftrations  :  but  did  not  fail  to  place 
their  difeoverer  at  once  among  the  geometers  o(  the 
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ly  wldied  to  attain,  viz,  the  application  of  geometry  to  Stewart# 
fuch  problems  as  the  algebraic  calculus  alone  had  been  ““""v  ’  " 
thought  able  to  rcfolve.  His  folution  of  Kepler’s  pro- 
blcm  was  the  iiril:  fpeciinen  of  this  kind  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  ;  arid  it  was  *impolIible  to  have  produced 
one  more  to  the  credit  of  the  method  he  followed,  or  of 
the  abilities  with  which  he  applied  it.  On  this  problem 
the  utmofl  refotirces  of  the ‘integral  calculus  had  been 
employed.  But  though  many  excellent  folutions  had 
been  given,  there  was  none  of  them  at  once  dired  in 
its  method  and  fimple  in  its  principles.  Mr  Stewart 
was  fo  happy  as  to  attain  both  thefe  objects  ;  and  his 
folution  appeared  in  the  fccond  volume  oi  the  Effays  of 
the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year 
1756.  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  fame^collefrion  there 
are  fome  other  propofitions  of  Mr  Stewart’s,  which  are 
an  extenfion  of  a  curious  theorem  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Pappus.  rhey  have  a  relation  to  the  fubjed  of  po- 
rilms,  and  one  of  them  forms  the  gill  of  Dr  SimfoiPs 
Reltoration. 
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firft  rank.  They  are  for  the  moil  part  porifms,  though 
Mr  Stewart,  careful  not  to  anticipate  the  difeoveries  of 
his  friend,  gave  them  no  other  name  than  that  of  theo¬ 
rems. 

Our  author  had  before  this  period  entered  into  the 
church  ;  and  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Bute,  the  livdng  of 
Uofeneath,  a  retired  country  paiifh  in  the  weft  of  Scot* 
land  :  but  in  *747  he  was  eledled  to  the  mathematical 
chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  become 
vacant  the  year  before  by  the  death-  of  Mr  Maclaurin. 
*J’he  duties  of  this  office  gave  a  turn  fome  what  different 
to  his  puifuits,  and  led  him  to  think  of  the  inoft  fimple 
and  elegant  means  of  explaining  thofe  difficult  propo¬ 
fitions  which  were  hitherto  only  accefilble  to  men  deep¬ 
ly  veifed  in  the  modern  analyfis.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
purfuing  the  objedl  which  of  all  others  he  moft  ardent- 


9 ‘ft  Dr  Simfon's 
They  are  btfides  very  beautiful  propo¬ 
fitions,  and  are  demonftrated  with  all  the  elegance  and 
fimplicity  of  the  ancient  analyfis. 

The  profecutioii  of  the  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
of  introducing  into  the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathe- 
rnatics  the  ftricl  and  fimple  form  of  ancient  deinonftra- 
tion,  produced  the  Tra^s  Phyfical  and  Mathematical 
which  were  publiffied  in  1761,  audthe  EJfay  on  the  SvvH 
Dijlancey  which  was  publifhed  in  1763.  In  this  laft 
woikit  is  acknowledged  that  he  employed  geometry  on 
a  talk  which  geometry  cannot  perform  ;  but  while  it  is 
granted  that  his  determination  of  the  fun’s  diftance  is. 
by  no  means  free  from  error,  it  may  fafely  be  afferted 
that  it  contains  a  great  deal  which  will  always  intereft 
geometers,  and  will  always  be  admired  by  them.  Few 
errors  in  fcience  are  redeemed  by  the  difplayof  fo  muck 
ingenuity,  and  what  is  more  fmgular,  of  fo  much  found 
leafoning.  The  inveftigation  is  everywhere  elei>ant,, 
and  will  probably  be  long  regarded  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
moft  arduous  inquiry  which  has  been  attempted  by  mere 
geometry. 

The  Sun^s  Diftance  was  the  laft  work  which  Dr 
Stew'art  publifhed  ;  and  though  he  lived  to  fee  feveral 
animadverfioiis  on  it  made  public,  he  declined  entering 
into  any  controverfy.  Flis  difpofition  was  far  from  po^ 
leinical ;  and  he  knew  the  value  of  that  quiet  which  a. 
literary  mau  fliould  rarely  fuffer  his  antagoiiifts  to  in¬ 
terrupt.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  decilioii  of  the 
point  in  queftion  was  now  before  the  public  ;  that  if 
his  inveftigation  w^as  right  it  would  never  be  overturned, 
and  that  if  it  was  wrong  it  ought  not  to  be  defended. 

A  few  months  before  he  publifhed  the  effay  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  he  gave  to  the  world  another  work,  intitled 
Propoftiones  Gtomdikce  More  Veterum  Demonjlrutce.  This 
title,  it  is  faid,  was  given  to  it  by  Dr  Simfon,  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  publication  of  a  work  fo  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  geometry.  It  con- 
fifls  of  a  feries  of  geometrical  theorems,  for  the  moft 
part  new ;  inveftigated  firft  by  an  analyfis,  and  after¬ 
wards  fynthetically  demonftrated  by  the  inverfion  of  the 
fame  analyfis. 

Dr  Stewart’s  conftant  ufe  of  the  geometrical  analy¬ 
fis  had  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  many  valuable  propoli- 
tions  which  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  any  of  the 
works  that  have  been  enumerated.  Of  thefe  not  a  few.' 

have. 
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Stew  rt  have  found  a  place  In  the  writings  oPDr  SImfon*  where 
Stik?e  'vill  ^^r  ever  remain  to  mark  the  friendfliio  of 

bach.*  tlicfe  two  mathematicians,  and  to  evince  the  efteeip 
— Y— ^  which  Dr  Simfon  entertained  for  the  abilities  of  his 
■pupil. 

Soon  after  the  publication  the  Su?i's  Diflnncr,  Dr 
Stewart’s  health  began  to  decline,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  became  burden fome  to  him  In  the  year  1772 
he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  afterwards  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  never  refumed  his  labours 
in  the  unlverfity.  But  though  mathematics  had  now 
ceafed  to  be  his  bufinefs,  they  continued  to  be  his  amufe- 
ir.ert  till  a  very  few  years  before  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  23d  of  January  1785,  at  the  age  of  68. 

The  habits  of  ftudy,  in  a  man  of  original  genius, 
are  obje(P:8  of  curiofity,  and  defetve  to  be  remembered. 
Concerning  thofe  of  Dr  Stewart,  his  writings  have 
made  it  unneoelfary  to  remark,  that  from  his  youth  he 
had  been  acciillomed  to  the  moft  intenfe  and  continued 
application.  In  confequeiice  of  this  application,  added 
to  the  natural  vigour  of  his  mind,  he  retained  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  difeoveries  in  a  manner  that  will  hardly  be 
believed.  He  rarely  wrote  dowm  any  of  his  invelliga- 
lions  till  it  became  necefiary  to  do  fo  for  the  purpofe  of 
publication.  When  he  difeovered  any  propofition,  he 
would  put  down  the  enunciation  wiffi  great  accuracy, 
and  on  the  fame  piece  of  paper  would  conftr  11  dt  very 
neatly  the  figure  to  which  it  referred.  To  thefe  he 
trufted  for  recalling  to  his  mind  at  any  future  period 
the  demonllration  or  the  analyfis,  however  complicated 
it  might  be.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  he 
might  place  this  confidence  in  himfelf  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  difappointment ;  and  for  this  fingular  power  he 
was  probably  more  indebted  to  the  adlivity  of  his  in¬ 
vention  than  the  mere  tenacioufnefs  of  his  memory,  Tho’ 
lie  was  extremely  Ihidlous,  he  read  few  books,  and  veri¬ 
fied  the  obfervation  of  M.  D’Alembert,  that  of  all  the 
men  of  letters,  mathematicians  read  leaft  of  the  writings 
of  one  another.  His  own  iiiveftigations  occupied  him 
Efficiently  ;  and  indeed  the  world  would  have  had  rea- 
fon  to  regret  the  mifapplication  of  his  talents,  had  he 
employed  in  the  mere  acqulfition  of  knowledge  that 
lime  which  he  could  dedicate  to  works  of  invention. 

Stewart,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  civil  1.  5. 

STEWARTIA,  in  botany ;  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  monodelphta^  and  order  of  poly  an- 
drta  ,*  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  37th 
order,  Columnifera,  I'he  calyx  is  fimple  ;  the  ftyle  is 
fijanple,  with  a  qulnquefio  ftigma ;  the  apple  is  without 
juice,  qulnquelobed,  monofpermous,  burfting  open  with 
a  fpring  five  ways.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  ma- 
latodendron^  which  is  a  foreign  plant. 

STIBADIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  low  kind  of 
table  couch  or  bed  of  a  circular  form,  whidh  fucceeded 
to  the  triclinia,  and  was  of  different  fizes,  according  to 
the  number  of  guefts  they  were  defigned  for.  They 
were  called  hexaclina^  odlacUna^  or  enneaclinay  according 
as  they  held  fix,  eight,  or  nine  guefts,  and  fo  of  any 
other  number. 

STIBIUM,  a  name  for  Antimony. 

S  flCHOS,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  to  a 
pe6loral  confection,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
was  the  heib  marrubium  or  horehound. 

STICKLEBACK,  in  ichthyology*  See  Gast£- 

ROSTEUS. 


Foot-STICKS,  in  printing,  flips  of  wood  that  lie  Foot.fticH 
between  the  foot  of  the  page  and  the  chafe,  to  which  11 
they  are  wedged  fail  by  the  quoins,  to  keep  the  form  firm, 
in  conjunAion  with  the  fide-fticks,  which  are  placed  at  ^ 
the  fide  of  the  page,  and  fixed  in  the  i'ame  manner  by- 
means  of  quoins. 

STIFFLE,  or  great  muscle,  m  the  manege,  is 
the  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horfe  which  advances  to¬ 
wards  his  belly.  This  is  a  moft  dangerous  part  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  blo»v  upon. 

STIGMA,  a  brand  or  Imprelfion  with  a  hot  iron  ;  a 
mark  of  infamy.  See  Stigmatizing, 

StiGma,  in  botany,  the  fummit  or  top  of  the  ftyle, 
accounted  by  the  fexualifts  the  female  organ  of  genera¬ 
tion  in  plants,  winch  receives  the  fecundating  duft  of 
the  tops  of  the  Itamina,  and  tranfmits  its  vapour  or  ef¬ 
fluvia  through  the  ftyle  into  the  heart  of  the  feed-bud, 
for  the  purpofe  of  impregnating  the  feeds. 

STKJM  aT  s  in  natural  hiftory,  the  apertures  in 
different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  infeCfs  communicating 
with  the  tracheae  or  air-veffels,  and  ferving  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  refpiration. 

Stigmata,  in  antiquity,  certain  marks  impreffed  bn 
the  left  fhoulders.of  the  foldiers  when  lifted. 

Stigmata,  w^ere  alfo  a  kind  of  notes  or  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  confifting  only  of  points,  difpofed  various  ways ; 
as  in  triangles,  fquares,  croffes,  &c. 

Stigmata,  is  alfo  a  term  introduced  by  the  Fran- 
eifeans,  to  exprefs  the  marks  or  prints  of  our  Saviour’s 
wounds,  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufly  impreffed  by 
him  on  the  body  of  their  feraphic  father  St  Francis. 

STIGMATIZING,  among  the  ancients,  w^as  in- 
flidedupon  (laves  as  a  punifhment,  but  more  frequently 
as  a  mark  to  know  them  by  :  in  which  cafe,  it  was 
done  by  applying  a  red-hot  iron  marked  with  certain 
letters  to  their  fore- heads,  till  a  fair  impreffion  was  made; 
and  then  pouring  ink  into  their  furrows  that  the  in- 
fcription  might  be  the  more  confpicuous. 

Soldiers  we^e  branded  in  the  hand  with  the  name  or 
character  of  their  general. 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  was  cuftomaiy  to  ftigma- 
tize  the  worfhippers  and  votaries  of  fome  of  the  gods. 

The  ma  ks  uied  on  thefe  occafions  were  various ;  fome- 
times  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god,  fometimes 
his  particular  enfign,  as  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the 
trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of  Bacchus,  &c,  or  they 
marked  themfelves  with  fomemyftical  number,  whereby 
the  god’s  name  was  defcrlbed.  To  thefe  three  ways  of 
ftlgmatizing  St  John  is  fuppofed  to  refer  (Rev.  chap, 
xiii.  ver.  16,  17.).  Theodoiet  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  brand  themfelves  with  ftigmata, 
becaufe  the  idolaters,  by  that  ceremony,  ufed  to  coii- 
feciate  themfelves  to  their  falfe  gods. 

Among  fome  nations,  ftlgmatizing  v/as  confidered 
as  a  diftiiijuifhing  mark  of  honour  and  nobility  In 
Thrace,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  *,  it  was  pra^lifed  by  none  *  Bib. 
but  perfons  of  credit,  nor  omitted  by  any  but  perfons 
of  the  meaneft  rank.  The  ancient  Britons  are  alfo  laid 
to  have  imprinted  on  the  bodies  of  their  infants  thc\ 
figures  of  animals,  and  other  marks,  wdth  hot  irons. 

STIL  DE  GRAIN,  in  the  colour  trade,  the  name  of  a 
compolition  ufed  for  painting  in  oil  or  water,  and  is 
made  of  a  deco6lion  ofi  the  lycium  or  Avignon  berry, 

-  in  alum-water,  which  is  mixed  with  whiting  into  a 
pafte,  and  formed  into  twifted  (licks.  It  ought  to  be 
3  chofea 
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StiTago  chofen  oF  a  fine  gold  yellow,  very  fine,  tender,  and  fri- 
,  able,  and  free  from  dirt. 

etT*  STILAGO.  ill  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  gynandna,  and  order  of  triondria. 
There  is  one  female.  The  calyx  is  inonophyllous,  and 
almofl  three  lobed.  There  is  no  corolla,  and  the  berry 
is  globular.  'There  is  only  one  fpecles,  the  bunlus. 

STILBE,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  pofy^omla^  and  order  ot  diacia  The 
exterior  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  is  triphyl- 
loiis  ;  the  interior  is  qiiinquedentate  and  cartilaginous. 
The  corolla  is  fuunel-lhaped  and  quinquefid.  There 
arc  four  Itamina  ;  and  there  is  one  feed  in  the  interior 
calyx  calypti*ate.  d'hc  female  flower  is  fimllar,  has  no 
interior  calyx  nor  fruit  There  are  three  fpecics,  the 
pinaflra,  ericoidcs,  and  cornua,  all  foreign  plants. 

STILE.  See  Style. 

STIl.L,  the  name  of  an  apparatus  ufcd  in  chemi- 
flry  and  in  the  diililiation  of  ardent  fpirits.  See  Che- 
MisTRY-ZW^K  at  iJiflillation  and  Still. 

STiLL-Bottoms^  in  the  dillillery,  a  name  given  by  the 
traders  to  what  remains  in  the  flill  after  w^oiking  the 
wafh  into  low  wines.  I  hefe  bottoms  are  procured  in 
the  greatell  quantity  from  the  malt -wafli,  and  are  of  fo 
much  value  to  the  diililler  in  the  fattening  ofhoos,  Sic. 
that  he  often  finds  them  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  biifinefs 

STILLINGFLEET  (Edwmd),  hifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Stillingfieet  gentleman, 
and  was  born  at  Cranborn  in  Dorietfhire  in  f6^^.  FTc 
was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and 
having  received  holy  orders,  was,  in  *657,  prefcnted 
to  the  re£fory  of  Sutton  in  Kottinghamfliire.  By 
publifliiiig  his  Onlines  Sacr/f  ^  one  of  the  ablcll  defences 
of  revealed  religion  that  has  ever  been  written,  he 
foon  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  the  Rolls  Chapel  ;  and  in  January  1665 
was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  St  Andrew’s,  Hob 
born.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  le6furer  at  the 
I'emple,  and  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
Charles  II.  In  1668  he  took  the  degree  of  doeftor 
of  divinity  ;  and  wah  foon  after  engaged  in  a  difpute 
with  thofe  of  the  Romifb  religion,'  by  publiHung  his 
difcotirfc  concerning  the  Idolatry  and  fanaticifm  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  he  afterwards  defended  agalnft 
feveral  antagoniils.  In  i68d  he  preached  at  Guild¬ 
hall  chapel  a  feimon  on  Phil.  iii.  26.  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  T/je  MifdncJ of  Separation  ;  and 
this  being  immediately  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  he 
in  1 683  publifhed  his  Unreafonabhnefs  of  Separation. 
In  » 6S5  appeared  his  Orlglnes  Ijrltunni':^^,  or  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Britiih  Chuich,  in  folio.  During  the 
leign  of  king  James  II.  he  wrote  feveral  traefs  againft 
popery,  and  was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  as  he 
had  likewufe  been  under  Charles  II.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter, 
and  was  ennaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  Socinians,  and 
alfo  with  Mr  Locke  ;  in  which  tail  conteil  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  have  been  unfiiccefsfuh  He  died  at 
Weftminfter  in  1699,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
of  Woreeller,  where  a  monument  was  erecled  to  his 
memory  by  his  fon.  Dr  Stillingfleet  wrote  other  works 
befides  thofe  here  mentioned,  which,  with  the  above, 
have  been  reprinted  in  6  vols.  folio. 

Stillingeleet  (Benjamin),  an  ingerilous  natura^ 


lifi,  was  grandfon  of  the  preceding.  His  father  Ed-  Stilling- 
ward  was  fellow  of  St  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  . 

F.  R.  S.  M.  D  and  Grelham  profeflbr  of  phyhc  :  but 
marrying  in  1692,  he  loft  his  lucrative  offices  and  his 
father’s  favour  ;  a  misfortune  that  affefted  both  him- 
felf  and  his  pofterlty.  However,  going  into  orders, 
he  obtained,  by  his  father’s  means,  the  living  of  New¬ 
ington- Butts,  which  he  immediately  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  Wood  Norton  and  Swanton  in  Norfolk.  He 
died  in  1708. 

Benjam.iri,  his  orrly  fon,  W'as  educated  at  Norwich 
fchoo],  which  he  left  in  1720,  with  the  cliaradler  of 
an  excellent  fcholar.  He  then  went  to  Trinity-Col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr  Bentley,  the 
mafter,  who  had  been  private  tutor  to  his  father,  do'-  . 
meftic  chaplain  to  his  graiidtather,  and  much  indebted 
to  the  family.  Here  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  fellow- 
ffilp,  but  w^as  reje<fled  by  the  matter’s  influence.  This 
was  a  fevere  and  unexpciffed  difappointment,  and  but 
little  alleviated  afterwards- by  the  Dodlor’s  apology,  that 
it  was  a  pity  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Stillingflcet’s  parta 
flioul  I  be  buried  wdthin  the  walls  of  a  college. 

Perhaps,  how^ever,  this  ingratitude  of  Dr  Bentley 
w^as  not  of  any  real  diflervice  to  Mr  Stillingfleet.  By 
being  throwni  into  the  w^orld,  he  formed  many  ho¬ 
nourable  and  valuable  connections.  He  dedicated  fome 
tranfiations  of  Linnaeus  to  the  late  lord  Lyttleton,-. 
partly,  he  fays,  from  motives  of  private  re(pe6l  and 
honour.  Lord  Barrington  gave  him,  in  a  very  po¬ 
lite  manner,  the  place  of  the  mafter  of  the  barracks 
at  Kenfmgtoii  ;  a  favour  to  W'hich  Mr  Stillingfleet, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  Calendar  of  Flora  to  that 
nobleman,  alludes  with,  equal  polltenefs, ,  as  well  as 
with  the  warnielt  gratitude.  His  Calendar  of  Flora 
was  formed  at  Stratton  in  Norfolk  in  the  year  1755, 
at  the  hofpitable  feat  of  his  very  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend  Mr  Mar  (ham,  who  had  made  feveral  obferva- 
tions  of  that  kind,  and  had  communicated  to  the  public 
his  curious  obfervatlons  on  the  growth  of  trees.  But 
it  was  to  Mr  Wyndham  of  Felbrig  in  Norfolk  .that 
he  appears  to  have  had  the  greatell  obligations  :  he  •• 
travelled  abroad  with  him,  fpent  much  of  his  time  at 
his  houfe,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors  (Mr 
Garrick  vvt.s  another),  with  a  confiderable  addition  to 
an  annuity  which  that  gentleman  had  fettled  upon  him 
in  his  lifetime. 

Mr  Slillingfieet’s  genius  feems,  if  we- may  judge*  from 
his  works,  to  have  led  him  principally  to  the  ftudy  of 
natural  lu'ftory  ;  which  he  profeciited  aa  an  ingenious 
philofopher,  an  ufelul  citizen,  and  a  good  man.  In 
this  walk  of  learning  he  mentions,  as  his  friends,  Dr 
Watfon,  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  Solander,  Mi  Hiidfon^ 

Mr  Price  of  Foxley,  and  fome  others  ;  to  whom  may 
be  added  the  ingenious  Mr  Pennant.  Nor  can  ws 
omit  the  flattering  mention  which  the  late,  Mr  Gray 
makes  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  from  London 
in  1761  :  “  I  have  lately  made  an  acquaintance  with 
this  philofopher,  who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  that  he  may  fupport  fome  near  relations  who  de* 
pend  upon  him.  He  is  always  employed,  confequent- 
ly  (accoiding  to  rny  old  maxim)  always  happy,  always 
cheerful,  and  feems  to  me  a  very  worthy  honeft  man,. 

His  prefent  fcheme  is  to  fend  fome  perions,  properly 
qualified,  to  refide  a  year  or  two  in  Attica,  to  mak^ 
ihemfelves  acquainted  with  the  climate,  produdions,,. 

and 
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and  natural  hlftorv  of  the  country,  that  we  may  under- 
fland  Ariflotle,  Theophraftus,  See,  who  have  been  hea¬ 
then  Greek  to  ns  for  fo  many  ai^es ;  and  this  he  has  got 
propofed  to  lord  }Uite,  no  unhkely  perfon  to  put  it  lU 
execution,  as  he  is  himfelf  a  botanift.’' 

Mr  Stillinu'fleet  publifhed  a  volume  of  mifcellaneoiis 
trads,  which  is  in  much  eileem,  and  does  great  honour 
to  his  head  and  heart.  I'hey  are  chiefly  t  ran  flat  ions  of 
fome  efiays  in  the  /ImcemtaUs  Academ\c£y  publifhed  by 
Linnaeus,  interfperfed  with  fome  obfervations  and  ad¬ 
ditions  of  his  own.  In  this  volume  he  fiiows  alio  a 
tafte  for  claffical  learning,  and  entertains  us  with  fome 
■elegant  poetical  efPnfions  of  his  ov/n.  But  his  Eflay  on 
Converfation,  publifhed  in  the  firfl  volume  of  Dodfley’s 
Colledlion  of  Poems,  entitles  him  to  a  diflinguifhed  rank 
among  our  Englifh  poets.  This  poem  is  addreffed  to 
Mr  Wyndham,  with  all  that  warmth  of  friendfhip  which 
xliftingiiiflies  Mr  Stillingfleet.  As  it  is  chiefly  didac 
tic,  it  does  not  admit  of  fo  many  ornaments  as  fome 
■compofitions  of  other  kinds.  Plowever,  it  contains 
much  good  fenfe,  fhows  a  confiderable  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  has  feveral  paflages  that  in  point  of  har¬ 
mony  and  eafy  verfification  would  not  difgrace  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  our-moft  admired  poets. '  Here  more  than  once 
Mr  Stillingfleet  fliows  himfelf  ftill  fore  for  Dr  Bentley’s 
cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  and  towards  the  beautiful  and 
moral  clofe  of  it  (where  it  is  fuppofed  he  gives  us  a 
flcetch  of  himfelf)  feems  to  hint  at  a, mortification  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fuflered 
from  the  other  fex.  ^  . 

To  iVTe  difappointments  it  was  perhaps  ov/ing  that 
Mr  Stillingfleet  neither  married  nor  v/ent  into  orders. 
His  London  refideiice  was  at  a  faddler's  in  Piccadilly  ; 
where  he  died  in  1771,  aged  above  70,  leaving  feveral 
valuable  papers  behind  him.  He  was  buried  in  St 
James’s  church,  without  the  flighteft  monument  of  his 
having  exifled. 

SITLLINGIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  oi  monaclay  and  to  the  order  of  mo- 
nodelphla.  The  male  calyx  is  hemifpherical  and  multi¬ 
florous.  The  corolla  is  tubulous,  and  erofe  or  gnawed. 
The  female  calyx  is  uniflorous.  and  inferior.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  fuperior.  The  ftyle  is  trifid,  and  the  capfule 
ithree-graiiied.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  the  fylvatica. 

8TILYARD.  See  SrRKL-Tard. 

STILPO,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  Megara,  floii- 
riflied  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  addiaed  to  licentious  pleafiires,  from 
which  he  religiouOy  refrained  from  the  moment  that  he 
ranked  himfelf  among  philofopher s.  When  Ptolemy 
Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Megara,  offered  him  a  largre  lum 
of  money,  and  requefted  that  he  would  accompany  him 
into  Egypt,  he  accepted  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  effer, 
and  retired  to  the  ifland  of  .^gtna,  whence,  on  Ptole¬ 
my’s  departure,  he  returned  to  Megara.  That  city  be¬ 
ing  again  taken  by  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigoniis, 
and  the  philofopher  required  to  give  an  account  of  any 
elfeas  which  he  had  loft  during  the  hurry  of  the  plun¬ 
der,  he  replied,  that  he  had  loft  nothing  ;  for  no  one 
could  take  from  him  his  learning  and  eloquence.  ^  bo 
great  was  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that  the  moft  eminent 
philofophers  of  Athens  took  pleafure  in  attending  upon 
his  difcourfes.  His  peculiar  dodrines  were,  that  fpe- 
cies  or  univerfals  have  no  real  exiftcnce,  and  that  one 


] 
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thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  another.  With  rerpe(fl 
to  the  former  of  thefe  opinions,  he  feems  to  have  taught 
the  fame  do£lrine  with  the  fe6f  afterwards  known  by  i 
the  appellation  of  Nomtnolifls.  To  prove  that  one 
thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  another,  he  faid,  that 
goodtiefs  and  man,  for  inftance,  are  different  things,  which 
cannot  be  confounded  by  afierting  the  one  to  be  the 
other  :  he  argued  farther,  that  goodnefs  is  an  univerfal, 
and  univerfals  have  no  real  cxiftence  ;  confcqiiently, 
fiiice  nothing  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  thing,  good- 
nefs  cannot  be  predicated  of  man.  Thus,  whilft  this  Enfielis 
fubtk  logician  was,  through  his  whole  argument,  pre- 
dicating  one  thing  of  another,  he  denied  that  any  one  \  f 

thing  could  be  the  accident  or  predicate  of  another. 

If  Stilpo  was  ferious  in  this  reaioning ;  if  he  meant  any 
thing  more  than  to  expofe  the  fophiftry  of  the  fchools, 
he  muft  be  confefled  to  have  been  an  eminent  mafter  of 
the  art  of  wrangling  ;  and  it  was  not  wholly  without 
rcafon  that  Glycera,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  when  fhe 
was  reproved  by  him  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  replied, 
that  the  charge  miyht  be  juilly  retorted  upon  himfelf, 
who  fpent  his  time  in  filling  their  heads  wuth  fophiftical 
quibbks  and  iifekfs  fubtleties.  ^  In  ethics  he  feems  to 
have  been  a  Stoic,  and  iii  religion  he  had  a  public  and 
a  private  do6lrine,  the  former  for  the  multitude,  and 
the  latter  for  his  friends.  He  admitted  the  exiftence 
of  a  fiipreme  divinity,  but  had  no  reverence  for  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fupcrftitious. 

STILOBxATUM,  in  architedlure,  denotes  the  body 
of  the  pedeftal  of  any  column. 

STILTON,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdonfhire,  75  miles  from  London,  fouth-weft 
of  Yaxley,  on  the  Roman  highway  from  Caftor  to 
Huntingdon,  called  Ermins-Jlreet,  fome  parts  of  w'hich, 
in  this  nei.diboiirhOod,  appear  ftill  paved  with  ftone. 

This  place  is  famous  for  cheefe  which  is  called  Englljh 
Parmefan,  and  is  brought  to  table  full  of  mites  or  mag¬ 
gots.  For  making  Stilton  cheefe,  we  have,  the  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  in  the  firft  volume  ot  the  Repojitory  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  : 

“  Take  the  night’s  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morning’s 
new  milk,  with  the  rennet ;  when  the  curd  is  come,  it 
is  not  to  be  broken,  as  is  done  with  other  cheefes,  but 
take  it  out  with  a  foil-difli  altogether,  and  place  it  in  a 
fieve  to  drain  gradually ;  and  as  it  drains,  keep  gradu¬ 
ally  prefTing  it  till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry  ;  then  place 
it  ID  a  wooden  hoop  ;  arterw^ards  to  be  kept  dry  on 
boards,  turned  frequently,  with  cloth  binders  round  it, 
which  are  to  be  tightened  as  occafion  -requires,  and 
changed  every  day  until  the  cheefe  become  firm  enough 
to  fupport  itfelf ;  after  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the  cheefe 
is  rubbed  every  day  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  a  briifli  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  damp  or  moift 
twice  a>day  ;  and  even  before  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the 
top  and  bottom  are  well  rubbed  every  day.” 

STIMULANTS,  in  medicine,  fubftances  which  in, 
creafe  the  adion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  increafe 
the  adion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  affca  the  nervous 

fyftem.  . 

STIMULI,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecics  of  armature  or 
offenfive  weapon,  with  which  fome  plants,  as  nettle, 
cafiada,  acalypha,  and  tragia,  are  furnilhed.  Their 
ufe,  fays  Linnxus,  is  by  their  venomous  pundures  to 

keep 
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keep  elT  naked  animals  that  would  approach  to  hurt  Mary. 


fjiing 
Stllfa, 

— k apparatus  in  the  bodies  of  certain  in- 
feas,  in  form  of  a  little  fpear,  ferving  them  as  a  wca- 


Pedconer, 
7^  a  rifle 
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They  delight  to  fit  at  home  in  the  chimney- 
corner  never  troubkig  their  heads  about  foreign  affaire, 
i  he  chief  town  is  GrAtz. 

rivf-^lSiP?’  fituated  on  the 

me  1  Orth,  3^  mdes  north-wed  of  Edinburgh,  in 

W.  Long  3.  59  N.  Lat.  56.  6.  It  f,  alio^alled 
Sterling  ^inyehng  ;  from  the  former  of  which  Boe- 


pon  of  ofiVnee 

Sting- Ray,  In  iciitliyolo|ry.  See  Raia. 

live  and  fiifFocatmg  fmell.  It  is  frequently  iifed  by  pri-  fav^  he  Ofw'o  e  '"snO- ;  becaufe. 

Whom  he  deligns  to  board;  for  which  puiiM.fe  it  is  fur- 
lu.hed  with  a  iiglu  fiife  at  tlie  opening  or  touch-hole, 
ore  ISOfTRDlNG. 

STINT,  a  fpecles  of  the  Tringa. 

STIPA,  1'eather  Grass,  in  botany  :  A  ^enus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  trkndrii,  and  order  of 

eh^vnin  :  innH  in  A./i _ •  •• 


ritgyma;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  rangin-r  under  the  aid  for  '.,^rr - Tl-' 

4th  order,  Grnmma.  The  calvx  i,  bivalved.  The  ex!  a  e  na  r^w  anO  ’ T' 

tenor  valve  of  the  corolla  is  terminated  by  an  awn  •  the  fembLrP  ®  -SfrJ'HR  is  m  miniature  a  re- 

bafe  is  jointed.  ^  ‘  femolance  of  Ldmb.irgh ;  being  built  on  a  rock  of  the 

Tlie.^  are  nine  fpeeies,  the  pennata,  inneea  canillata  SwT’  "'‘a,  "•  ""  °fi- 

ariflclla,  tenaciflima,  avenacea,  membranacea  aZ-ruens’  was  ft  ^  j  imknown.  The  rock  of  Stirling 

•md  fpicata.  Of  thefe  one  only  is  Britifli,  the  tennuta  cliitedturf  a!idT'  ^  1  vvhom  ar- 

«r  common  feather  grafs.  iL  beards  ar^LCr!?  Sr-ft^r  ^  <=0"' 

The  plant  rifes  to  the  height  of  ,0  ind.r  ™  t  progrefs  As  it  lay  m  the  extremities  of  their 

mountains,  and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft.  ’  ^  oi'ient'°"'’t^  ft^  pofTcffion  of  it  was  the  occafion  of  fre- 

Sl'IPEND,  among  the  RlmLis,  fjnifies  the  fame  Sems  aTd^NIonf  "^'^hbours  the 

were  the  fame  with  did,  for  fom^ tIme!Termin"ate  Tct  it! 

Stipenp,  In  Scots  law.  See  Law,  S  clix  12  Pi'a'p!"^”  Scots,  under  Kenneth  II.  overthrew  the 

STIPULA,  In  liotany,  one  of  the  fulcra  or  nroos  of  jmp"-c  near  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 

plants,  defined  by  Llnnams  to  be  a  fcale,  or  fealHeaf  peoole  eavoured  to  obliterate  every  memorial  of  that 

- J.  r  ,  .  . 5’  °r  ‘eat,  people.  1  hey  not  only  gave  new  names  to  provinces 


‘  ww  tx  iv-ait,  ui  imdii  lear, 

ftacioned  on  each  fide  the  bafe  of  the  footttalks  of  the 
flower  and  leaves,  at  their  firfl  appearance,  for  the  pnr- 
pofe  of  fnppoi  t.  Eimgren  reftriCts  it  to  the  foolftalks 
of  the  leaves  only, 

SITPULATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  offti. 
pulatmg,  that  is,  of  treating  and  concluding  terms 
Jind  conditions  to  be  inferted  in  a  contraft.  ‘Stipuia- 
(10ns  were  anciently  performed  at  Rome,  with  abun- 
dance  of  ceremonies  ;  the  firlt  whereof  was,  that  one 
party  fhould  interrogate,  and  the  other  anfwer,  to  give 
his  confent,  and  oblige  himfelf.  By  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  law,  nobody  conid  llipulate  but  for  himfelf;  but 
as  the  Tabelliones  were  public  fervants,  thev  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  ftipulate  for  their  mafters  ;  and  the  notaries 
Jucceediiig  the  Tabelliones  have  inherited  the  fame  pri- 
vilege.  ^ 

81.  IRIA,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy..  It  is  bounded  on 


jhe  north  by  the  archduchy  of  inftria,  onTe  eaft  priW  o7thVktri£^^^^^^^ 
^ungaiy,  on  the  fouth  by  Carfiiola,  and  on  the  wed  (rained,  tliev 


Hungaiy,  on  the  fouth  by  Carhiola,  and  on  the  wed 
by  Cariinliia  and  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltihurg  ;  being 
125  milts  in  length  and  17  in  breadth.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  22  cities,  95  towns,  338  cables,  15  convents, 
and  200,000  inhabitants.  Though  it  is  a  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  fit  for  til¬ 
lage,  and  the  foil  is  fo  good,  that  the  inhabitants  never 
were  ii-i  want  of  corn.  It  contains  mines  o.t  very  good 
iron  ;  whence  the  arms  made  there  are  in  great  edeem. 
The  women  differ  greatly  from  the  Andrians,  and  are 
very  plain  and  downright.  They  have  all  fwellings  on 
^eir  throats,  called  bronchoceles*  The  men  are  alfo  very 
/imple,  and  are  very  zealous  worfhippers  of  the  Viririn 
Vol.XVIL  Tart/.A  ^ 


-  ^  iiauj^s  to  provinces 

and  towns,  but,  with  all  the  rage  of  barbarians,  demo- 
iiftred  many  magnificent  and  ufefiil  edifices  which  had 
been  reared  up  by  them,  and  this  fortrefs  among  the 
reft.  It  was,  however,  fooii  rebuilt,  though  upon  an 
occafion  not  very  honourable  to  the  Scots 

Upon  the  death  of  Kenneth  IJ.  in  855,  I, is  brother 
Gonald  V.  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland.  In  the 
beginning  ot  fos  reign  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
Oibrecht  and  Ella,  two  Noitliuiiibrian  princes,  who. 
uniting  their  forces  wfith  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  and  a 
niirnber  of  Pids,  who  upon  their  expulfion  from  their 
native  country  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  advanced 
to  Jedbuigh,  where  Donald  encountered  them  ;  and 
a.ter  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  obtained  a  complete 
vRtory:  but,  liaving  taken  up  his  ftation  in  Berwick, 
in  fupine  fecunty,  the  Nortliumbrians,  informed  of  the 
carelefs  pofture  in  which  the  Scottilh  army  lay,  furpri- 
fed  them  by  a  hafty  march,  difperfed  them,  and  made  a 


pined,  they  marched  northward,  and  fubdued  all  be- 
iore  them  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  town  of  Stir¬ 
ling.  But  the  forloni  fituation  of  the  Scots>  without  a 
king  ai^  without  an  army,  obliging  them  to  fue  for 
peace,  tliey  obtained  it,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould 
pay  a  fiim  of  money  for  the  ranfom  of  the  king,  and 
yield  up  all  their  dominions  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Forth  to  the  conquerors. 

^  The  Northumbrians  taking  poffeffon  of  the  territo- 
Ties  ceded  to  them  by  this  treaty,  rebuilt  the  caflle  of 
Stirling,  and  planted  it  with  a  ffrong  garrifon,  in  or- 
dp  to  preferve  their  new  conquefts,  upon  the  frontiers 
ot  which  It  was  fitkiated.  Our  authorities  alfo  inform 
5  i  m. 


Stirlng. 


e  Scots,  eftabhfhed  a  mint  there.  The  name  of 
Sln-ve/wg  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  frequen- 
cy  of  ftnfes  or  conflids  in  the  neighbourhood.  \’he 
own  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  it  has  a  ma- 
nmadure  of  tartans  and  fiialloons,  and  employs  about 
30  looms  in  that  of  carpets.  The  great  ftreet  is  very 
bioad.  In  it  i.s  the  tolbooth,  where  is  kept  the  ftand- 


Sclrling^. 
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us,  that  they  ereaed  a  ftone  brldjre  o^er  the  Forth, 
upon  the  fummit  of  which  a  crofs  was  raifed’,  with  the 
following  infcription  in  monkifh  ihyme. 

Anglos  a  Scotis  feparat  crux  tjla  remotls  ; 

Armis  h'tc  Jlant  Bruit,  Scott  Jiant  hie,  cruce  tutu 

Which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Bellenden. 

I  am  free  marche,  as  paffengeris  may  ken, 

To  Scottis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Inglifmen. 

None  of  the  ancient  Englilh  hiftorians  mention  this 
conqueft.  The  whole  ftory,  as  well  as  the  infcription, 
wears  much  of  a  monkifh  garb  yet  its  authenticity  is 
not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  upon  which  is  a  bridge,  with  a  crofs,  and  the  lafl 
line  of  the  above  Latin  diftich  is  the  motto  round  it. 

We  muft  not,  however,  imagine^  that  in  thofe  times 
that  fortrefs  bore  any  rcfemblance  to  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture,  which  is  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  Its 
fize  and  form  probably  refembled  thofe  caflles  which, 
under  the  feudal  conftitution,  the  Engllih  and  Scottifh 
barons  ufed  to  ereft  upon  their  eftates  for  dwelling- 
lioufes ;  and  which,  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  they  found 
neceffary  to  fortify  for  their  defence,  not  only  againfl 
foreign  invaders,  but  often  againft  the  attacks  of  their 
own  neighbours.  It  is  direftly  fuch  a  Gothic  figure  as 
this  which  reprefents  the  Cajlrum  Sirtvelenfe  upon  the 
arms  of  Stirling. 

This  fortrefs,  after  it  had  continued  In  the  pofleflion 
of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  about  2q  years,  was,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  whole  country  upon  the  foiith  fide  of 
the  Forth,  reftored  to  the  Scots,  upon  condition  of  their 
afliding  the  Saxons  againft  their  turbulent  invaders  the 
Danes.  Upon  the  arms  of  Stirling  are  two  branches 
of  a  tree,  to  reprefent  the  Nemus  Strivdcnfe;  but  the  fi- 
tuation  and  boundaries  of  that  foreft,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  wing  of  the  Caledonian,  cannot  be  afeertained. 
Upon  the  fouth  of  Stirling,  veftiges  of  a  foreft  are  ftili 
difcernible  for  feveral  miles.  Banks  of  natural  timber 
ft  ill  remain  in  the  cafilc  park,  at  Murray’s  wood,  and 
near  Nether  Bannockburn  ;  and  ftumps  of  trees,  wu‘th 
much  bruftiwood,  are  to  be  feen  in  all  the  adjacent 
fields. 

When  Kenneth  III.  received  Intelligence  of  the 
Danes  having  invaded  his  donunions,  he  appointed  the 
cafile  of  Stirling  to  be  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  his 
army  ;  and  he  marched  from  thence  to  the  battle  of 
Lorcarty,  where  he  obtained  a  vidlory  over  thofe  ro¬ 
vers,  in  the  end  of  the  lOth  century. 

In  the  12th  century,  this  cattle  is  fpoken  of  as  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  for- 
treffes  in  the  kingdom.  ’  In  1174,  a  calamity,  not  unii- 
fual  amongft  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  befel  William,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  throne.  He  was  taken  pri- 
foner  in  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  wLich  he  made  into 
England  ;  and,  after  having  been  detained  1  2  months 
in  captivity,  was  releafed,  upon  ftipulating  to  pay  a 
large  fum  of  money  for  his  ranfom  ;  and,  until  pay¬ 
ment  thereof,  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh 
the  four  principal  fortrefies  in  the  kingdom,  which  in 
thofe  days  were  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and 
Berwick.  This  was  the  firft  great  afeendant  that  Eng¬ 
land  obtained  over  Scotland  ;  and  indeed  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  tranfadion  which  had  paffed  between  thefe  king¬ 
doms  from  the  Norman  conqueft. 
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Though  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  in  their  frequent  per-  Stirlia;?. 
ambulations  through  the  kingdom,  often  vifited  Stirling,  — — y— ^ 
and  held  their  courts  for  fome  time  in  the  caftle;  yet  it 
did  not  become  a  royal  refidcnce  till  the  family  of  Stu¬ 
art  mounted  the  throne,  and  It  was  from  different  princes 
of  this  family  that  it  received  its  prefent  form.  It  was 
the  place  of  the  nativity  of  James  II.;  and,  when  raifed 
to  the  throne,  he  frequently  kept  his  court  in  it.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  place  where  that  prince 
perpetrated  an  atrocious  deed,  the  murder  of  William 
earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  ftabbed  with  his  own  hand. 

The  royal  apartments  were  at  that  time  in  the  north, 
weft  corner  of  the  caftle,  and  are  now  the  refidence  of 
the  fort  major.  The  room  where  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  Hill  goes  by  the  name  of  Douglases  reom.  See 
Scotland,  n^  304,  305. 

James  III.  con  tracing  a  fondnefs  for  the  caftle  on 
account  of  its  pleafant  fituation,  made  it  the  chief  place 
of  his  refidence,  and  added  feveral  embellifhments  to  it. 

He  built  within  it  a  magnificent  hall,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  deemed  a  noble  ftrudlure,  and  is  ftili  entire. 

It  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  parliament-houfe,  having 
been  defigned  for  the  accommodation  of  that  fupreme 
court.  It  was  covered  with  an  oaken  roof  of  exqui- 
fite  workman fhip,  which,  though  very  little  decayed, 
was  a  few  years  ago  removed  to  make  way  for  one 
of  more  modern  ftriifture.  James  alfo  erefted  a  college 
of  fecular  priefts  in  the  caftle,  which  he  called  the  chapeU 
royal,  and  which  proved  one  caufe  of  his  own  ruin.  As 
the  expences  neceffary  for  maintaining  the  numerous  of. 
ficers  of  fuch  an  inftitution  were  confideiable,  he  annex¬ 
ed  to  it  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 
in  the  Merfe,  which  at  that  time  happened  to  become 
vacant.  This  priory  had  for  a  long  time  been  holden 
by  perfons  connedled  with  the  family  of  Hume  ;  and 
that  family,  confiderlng  it  as  belonging  to  them,  ftrong* 
ly  oppofed  the  annexation.  The  difpute  feems  to  have 
lafted  feveral  years;  for  one  parliament  had  paffed  a  vote, 
annexing  the  priory  to  the  chapel-royal,  and  a  fubfequent 
one  cnafted  a  ftatute  prohibiting  every  attempt  that  was 
contrary  or  prejudicial  to  that  annexation. 

James  V.  was  crowned  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling ;  and 
the  palace,  which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  it,  was  the 
work  of  that  prince.  This  is  a  ftately  and  commodi¬ 
ous  ftrudlure,  all  of  hewn  (tone,  with  much  ftatuary 
work  upon  it.  It  is  built  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  a 
fmall  court  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  king’s  lions  are 
faid  to^have  been  kept ;  and  hence  it  fllll  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  lions  den.  The  palace  contains  many  large 
and  elegant  apartments  ;  the  ground-ftory  is  now  con¬ 
verted  into  barrack- rooms  for  the  foldiers  of  the  garri- 
fon  ;  the  upper  affords  a  houfe  for  the  governor,  with 
lodgings  for  fome  of  the  fubaltern  officers. 

Oppofite  to  the  palace,  upon  the  north,  (lands  an 
elegant  chapel,  which  was  built  by  James  VI.  for  the 
baptifm  of  his  fon  prince  Henry  in  1594.  In  this 
chapel  is  preferved  the  hulk  of  a  large  boat,  which 
that  whimfical  monarch  caufed  to  be  built  and  placed 
upon  carriages,  in  order  to  convey  into  the  caftle  the 
provifions  for  that  folemnity. 

A  ftrong  battery,  with  a  tier  of  guns  pointing  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Forth,  was  erefted  during  the  regency 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  mother  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  call¬ 
ed  the  French  battery,  probably  becaufe  conftrudled  by 
engineers  of  that  nation.  The  laft  addition  was  made 
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For-  by  part  of  Lennox  ami  Clydefdale ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Clackmannanfhire,  the  river  Forth,  and  part  of  Lothi- 
an  y  on  the  fouth-eafl,  by  Lothian  ;  and  on  the  north, 
by  Monteith.  I  he  face  of  the  country  is  ooen  and 
agreeable,  diverfified  by  hill  and  dale,  well  watered  with 
ftreams  and  rivers  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Forth, 
rifing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  high  mountain  called 
Ben-Lomond,  ^n^,  running  eaft  ward,  forms  the  frith  of 
Edinburgh.  The  fouthern  part  is  hilly,  affording  plenty 
of  game,  and  pafturage  for  fheep,  liorfes,  and  black  cattle. 
1  he  eaftern  part  is  fertile,  producing  plentiful  harvefts 
of  corn,  and  great  abundance  of  coal.  Lcad-ore  is  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  (hire;  and  the  rivers  abound  with 
pike,  trout,  and  falmon. 

S  riRRUP,  in  the  manege,  a  reft  or  fupport  for  the 

,  . . .  horfemaids  foot,  for  enabling  him  to  mount  and  for 

comprehending  about  an  acre  of  keeping  him  firm  in Jiis  feat. 

all  fhp  Stirrups  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  want 

of  them  in  getting  upon  horfeback  was  fupplied  by  a. 'i- 
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to  the  iortifications  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  ji  ui* 
mcrly  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  old  gate,  upon 
which  the  flag- ftaff  now  ftands :  but  in  that  reign  they 
were  confiderably  enlarged  upon  the  fide  towards  the 
town  ;  and  barracks,  which  arc  bomb  proof,  with  feve- 
ral  other  conveniences  for  a  liege,  were  eredfed. 

Upon  the  foutk  fide  of  the  caftlc  lies  a  park  inclofcd 
with  a  ftone*wall,  called  the  king’s  park^  and  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  caftle  ftands,  lay  the 
royal  gardens;  veftiges  of  the  w^alks  and  parterres,  with 
a  few  flumps  of  fruit-trees,  are  ftill  vifible ;  but  by  long 
negleft,  and  the  natural  wetnefs  of  the  foil,  the  place  is 
now  little  better  than  a  marfti.  In  the  gardens  is  a 
mount  of  earth  in  form  of  a  table,  with  benches  of 
earth  around  it,  w^here,  according  to  tradition,  the 
court  fometimes  held  fetes-ebampetres.  In  the  caftle 

hill  is  an  hollow,  comprehending  a _ 

ground,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
w'ork,  which  was  ufed  for  joufts,  tournaments,  and 
other  feats  of  chivalry. 

Northward  of  the  caftle  lies  the  Govan,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  Gowling  hill  (a)  ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fmall  mount  called  Hurly  Haaky,  upon  which 
duke  Murdoch  and  his  tw-^o  fons  were  executed  for  trea- 
fonable  pradlices  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  profpea  from  the  caftle  is  moft  deliirhtful,  as 
well  as  extenfive,  being  greatly  beautified,  ’  efpecially 
upon  the  eaft,  by  the  windings  of  the  Forth ;  which 
arefo  many,  that  though  the  diftance  by  land  from 
Stirling  to  Alloa  is,  in  a  ftraiglit  line,  not  quite  fix 
miles,  it  is  faid  to  be  24  by  water.  As  this  river  ge¬ 
nerally  runs  upon  plain  ground,  it  rolls  its  ftream  in  fo 
flow  and  filent  a  manner,  that  what  Silius  Italicus  faith 
of  the  Ticinus  is  applicable  to  it,  if,  inftead  oi  lucenti  in 
that  poet,  we  fhould  for  once  read  lutofo  ;  for  the  clay- 
banks,  together  with  the  tide,  which  flows  above  Stir- 
ling,  render  the  Forth  perpetually  muddy : 

l^ix  credas  lahi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
Somntferam  duett  lutofo  gurgite  lympham. 

The  lordfhip  and  caftle  of  Stirling  were  a  part  of  the 
ufual  dowry  of  the  queens  of  Scotland,  at  leaft  after  the 
family  of  Stuart  came  to  the  throne,  in  which  they  were 
invefted  at  their  marriage. 

Robert  lord  Erflcine  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
caftle  by  king  David  11.  and  the  office  continued  in  that 
family  till  17  15. 

^  This  fortrefs  hath  been  the  fcenc  of  many  tranfac- 
tions.  Being  by  its  fituation  confidered  as  a  key  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  pofleffion  of  it 
hath  been  always  eftcemed  of  great  importance  to  thefe 
who  fought  to  be  mafters  of  Scotland.  It  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  place  of  ftrength  when  the  art  of  war  by  ordnance 
was  in  its  infancy;  but  though  it  refifted  the  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  rebels  in  1746,  it  could  not  now  hold  out 
three  days  if  befieged  by  an  army  of  a  few  thoufand 
men  conduiled  by  an  engineer  of  knowledge  and  inte¬ 
grity. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  of 


Stirrup 

il 

Stock. 


which  Stirling  is  the  capital.  It  extends  20  miles  in 
length  and  1 2  in  breadth  ;  being  bounded  on  the  well 


lity  or  art.  Some  horfes  were  taught  to  ftoop  to  take 
their  riders  up;  but  the  riders  often  leapt  up  by  the  help 
of  their  fpears,  or  were  affifted  by  their  flaves,  or  made 
ule  of  ladders  for  the  piirpofe.  Gracchus  filled  the 
highways  with  ftones,  which  were  intended  to  anfwer 
the  fame  end.  The  fame  was  alfo  required  of  the  fur- 
veyors  of  the  roads  in  Greece  as  part  of  their  duty. 

Menage  obferves,  that  St  Jerome  is  the  firft  author 
who  mentions  thern.  But  the  paflage  alluded  to  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  epiftles  ;  and  if  it  were  there,  it  would 
prove  nothing,  oecaufe  St  Jerome  lived  at  a  time  when 
ftirrups  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented,  and  after 
the  uie  of  faddles.  Montfaucon  denies  the  authenticity 
of  this  paflage  ;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  an  inftrument  fo 
ufeful  and  fo  eafy  of  invention,  he  obferves,  that  while  Jytof 
cloths  an^d  houfings  only  were  laid  upon  the  horfes  backs,  Horjeman^ 
on  which  the  riders  were  to  fit,  ftirrups  could  not  have  -^'/’ 
been  ufed,  becaufe  they  could  not  have  been  fallened^’ 
with  the  fame  fecurity  as  upon  a  faddle.  But  it  is  more 
probable,  that  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
progrefs  of  human  genius  and  invention  is  uncertain 
and  flow,  depending  frequently  upon  accidental  cau- 
fes. 

Stirrup  of  a  Ship,  a  piece  of  timber  put  upon  a  fhip'i 
keel,  when  fome  of  her  keel  happens  to  be  beaten  off, 
and  they  cannot  come  conveniently  to  put  or  fit  in  a 
new  piece ;  then  they  patch  in  a  piece  of  timber,  and 
bind  It  on  with  an  iron,  which  goes  under  the  fliip’s 
keel,  and  comes  up  on  each  fide  of  the  fliip,  where  it 
is  nailed  ftrongly  with  fpikes ;  and  this  they  call  a  ftir- 
rup. 

b  rOB^EUS  (John),  a  laborious  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  compofed  many 
works,  of  which  there  are  only  his  Colledlions  remain¬ 
ing,  and  even  thefe  are  not  as  he  compofed  them;  many 
things  being  Inferted  by  later  authors.  This  work  con- 
tains  many  important  fentiments  colleded  from  the  an¬ 
cient  writers,  poets,  and  philofophers. 

STdCK,  ill  gardening,  &c.  the  ftem  or  trunk  of  a 
tree.  What  ftock  is  moft  proper  lor  each  kind  of  truit,  ^ 
ought  as  well  to  be  confidered  and  known,  as  what  toil  ' 
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(a)  So  called  from  the  wailings  and  lamentations  (in  Scotch that  were  made  for  Duke  Murdoch. 
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IS  moft  fuitable  to  trees;  for  on  thefe  two  things  the  fu- 
SU'ckholm.  vigour  of  trees,  and  the  goodnefs  of  fruit,  equally 
'  depend.  The  beft  way  for  thofe  who  intend  to  plant, 
is  to  raife  their  own  Hocks,  by  wdiich  they  will  be  better 
aflhred  of  what  they  do  ;  but  if  they  fhould  buy  their 
trees  of  nurferymen,  they  fhould  diligently  inquire 
upon  what  ftocks  they  w^ere  propagated.  Sec  Graft¬ 
ing. 

Stock,  in  trade.  See  Cafit/il  Stock. 

Stock- Broker.  See  Broker  and  Stocks. 

S^rocK-Dovcy  in  zoology.  See  Columba., 

Stock- Jobbings  the  art  or  myllery  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  ftocks  or  funds.  See  Fund  and  Stock- Job - 

BING. 

Stock  Gt/IyJo<wer /mhotzny.  See Cheiranthus. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  fituated 
in  the  province  of  Upland,  in  E.  Long.  19.  30.  and  N. 
Lat.  59.  20.  Its  foundation  is  by  the  heft  Swediffi 
writers'*^ generally  attributed  to  Birger  Jarl,  regent  of 
the  kingdom  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  du¬ 
ring  the  rninority  of  his  fon  Waldemar,  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
it  was  not  before  the  laft  century  that  the  royal  refidcnce 
was  transferred  from  Upfala  to  this  city. 

'I  his  capital,  which  is  very  long  and  Irregular,  occu¬ 
pies,  befide  two  peninfulas,  feven  fmall  rocky  iflands, 
fcattered  in  the  Maslcr,  in  the  ftreams  which  iffiie  from 
that  lake,  and  in  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  contrafted  and  enchanting  views  arc  formed  by 
nuinberlefs  rocks  of  granite  riling  boldly  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  partly  dotted 
with  houfes,  or  feathered  with  wood.  "  i  he  harbour  is 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic ;  the  water  is  clear  as  cryftal,  and 
of  fuch  depth  that  fhips  of  the  largeft  burthen  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  quay,  which  is  of  confiderable  breadth,  and 
lined  with  fpaclous  buildings  and  ware-houfes.  At  the 
je  jjro  .  11  extremity  of  the  harbour  feveral  ftreets  rife  one  above 
another  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  and  the  palace, 
a  magnificent  building,  crowns  the  fummit.  Towards 
the  fea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  the 
harbour  is  contraded  into  a  narrow  ftrait,  and,  winding 
among  high  rocks,  difappears  from  the  fight ;  and  the 
profpe^l  is  terminated  by  diftant  hills,  overfpread  with 
toreft.  It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  words,  or  of  the 
pencil,  to  delineate  thefe  lingular  views.  The  central 
ifiand,  from  which  the  city  derives  its  name,  and  the 
llitterholm,  are  the  liandfomell  parts  of  the  town.  Ex¬ 
cepting  In  the  fuburbs,  where  the  houfes  are  of  wood 
painted  red,  the  generality  of  the  buildings  are  of  ftone, 
or  brick  ftuccoed  white.  The  royal  palace,  which  Hands 
in  the  centre  of  Stockholm,  and  upon  the  higheft  fpot 
of  ground,  was  begun  by  Charles  XL  :  it  is  a  large 
quadrangular  ftone  edifice,  and  the  ftylc  of  architedure 
is  both  elegant  and  magnificent. 

It  is  the  habitation  not  only  of  the  royal  family,  but 
alio  uf  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
houfehold.  It  likeudfe  comprehends  the  national  or  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice,  the  colleges  of  war,  chancery, 
treafur)^,  and  commerce ;  a  chapel,  armoury,  library, 
and  office  for  the  public  records ;  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Inferior  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the 
court,  arc,  with  the  foot  guards,  quartered  on  the 
burghers.  7’he  caftle,  and  aU  the  ftatcly  edifices  in 
the  kingdom,  are  covered  with  copper.  The  palace  of 
the  nobility,  in  which  this  order  fits  during  the  feffion 
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of  the  diet,  is  an  elegant  building  adorned  on  the  out-  Stockholm,, 
fide  with  marble  ftatues  and  columns^  and  on  the  iiifide  Stocking, 
with  painting  and  fculptnre.  This  and  three  other  pa¬ 
laces  Hand  on  the  banks  of  die  lake,  and  are  built  on 
the  fame  model,  fo  as  to  conapofe  an  uniform  piece  of 
architeaure.  The  bank,  built  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
city,  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  joins  with  many  fumptiious 
houfes  belonging  to  the  nobility  in  exhibiting  afplendid 
appearance.  The  houfes  of  the  burghers  are  generally 
built  of  brick  in  the  city  ;  but  in  the  fuburbs  they  arc 
commonly  made  up  of  timber,  and  therefore  very  fubje£t 
to  conflagrations.  Thefe  houfes  are  often  framed  in  Fin¬ 
land,  according  to  the  plan  and  dimenlions  preferibed  : 
whence  they  are  tranfported  in  pieces  to  Stockholm 
by  water,  and  there  fet  up  by  the  carpenters.  Thefe 
wooden  habitations,  if  kept  in  proper  repair,  will  laft 
30  or  40  years,  and  are  deemed  warmer,  neater,  and 
more  healthy,  than  thofe  of  brick  or  ftone.  To  prevent 
the  danger  of  Conflagrations,  the  city  is  divided  into  1 2 
wards.  In  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  mafter  and  four  af- 
fiftanU,  who  forthwith  repair  to  the  place  where  the  fire 
breaks  out ;  and  all  porters  and  labourers  are  obliged  to 
range  tliemfelves  under  the  mafter  of  the  ward  to  which 
they  belong.  ^  A  fire -watch  patroles  the  ftreets  by  night, 
to  give  warning  or  affiftance  as  it  may  be  wanted ;  and 
a  centinel  is  maintained  in  the  fteeple  of  every  church, 
to  toll  the  bell  on  the  firft  appearance  of  any  fuch  acci¬ 
dent.  The  police  of  Stockholm  is  entirely  fubjeiftcd 
to  the  regulations  of  the  grand  governor,  affifted  by  a 
deputy  and  bailiff  of  the  caftle.  This  city  is  the  ftaple 
of  Sweden,  to  which  all  the  commodities  of  the  king¬ 
dom  are  brought  for  exportation,  and  wffiere  almoft  ail 
the  imports  from  abroad  are  depofited.  The  port  or 
haven  formed  by  the  lake  Mxler  is  large  enough  to 
contain  looo  fail  of  (hipping ;  and  furnifhed  v/ithakey 
or  wharf  about  an  Engliffi  mile  in  length,  to  which  the 
veflels  may  lie  with  their  broadfides.  The  greateft  in¬ 
conveniences  attending  this  lituation  are,  the  diftance 
from  the  fea,  which  is  not  wdthin  lefs  than  10  miles  of 
the  town  ;  the  want  of  tides;  and  the  winding  of  the 
river,  which  is  remarkably  crooked.  It  opens  into  the 
Baltic;  and  the  entrance,  which  is  dangerous  and  rocky, 
the  Swedes  have  fecured  with  two  fmall  forts :  within, 
it  is  perfedly  fafe  and  commodious.  The  northern  fu- 
burbs  are  remarkable  for  the  king^s  gardens,  and  for  the 
great  number  of  artifans  who  have  chofen  their  habita¬ 
tions  in  this  quarter.  In  the  fouthern  fuburbs  the  Muf- 
covite  commodities  are  fold  ;  and  here  is  a  magnificent 
exchange  where  the  merchants  daily  affemble. 

STOCKING,  that  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  leg 
and  foot  which  immediately  covers  and  fereens  them 
from  the  rigour  of  the  cold.  Anciently,  the  only  ftock- 
ings  in  ufe  were  made  of  cloth,  or  of  milled  ft  lifts  fewed 
together  ;  but  fince  the  invention  of  knitting  and  wea¬ 
ving  ftockings  of  filk,  wool,  cotton,  thread,  kc.  the  ufc 
of  cloth  ftockings  is  quite  difeontinued.  Dr  Howel, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  (vol.  ii.  p.  222.)  relates, 
that  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1501,  was  prefented  with 
pair  of  black  knit  filk  ftockings  by  her  filk-wo- 
man,  and  thenceforth  (he  never  wore  cloth  ones  any 
more.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  king  Henry  VIII. 
ordinarily  wore  cloth  hofe,  except  there  came  from 
Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  filk  ftockings.  His 
fon,  king  Edward  VI.  was  prefented  with  a  pair  of 
long  Spanifti  filk^  ftockings  by  Sir  Thomas  Greffiam, 

and 
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Stocking,  and  the  prefent  was  then  much  taken  notice  of.  Hence 
Stocks  j*(  fhould  feem,  that  the  invention  of  knit  filk  ilockings 
originally  came  from  Spain.  Others  relate,  that  one 
William  Rider,  an  apprentice  on  London  bridge,  fee. 
ing  at  the  houfe  of  an  Italian  merchant  a  pair  of  knit 
worded  (lockings  from  Mantua,  took  the  hint,  and 
•made  a  pair  exactly  like  them,  which  he  prefented  to 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  that  they  were  the  firfl 
of  that  kind  worn  in  England,  anno  15^4* 

The  modern  Ilockings,  whether  woven  or  knit,  are 
formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  cdlhdjiifdesy 
/ooJ>s,  or  mejhejy  intermingled  in  one  another. 

Knit  (lockings  are  wrought  with  needles  made  of 
poliihed  iron,  or  brafs  wire,  which  interweave  the 
threads  and  form  the  mefhes  the  (locking  confiils  of. 
At  what  time  the  art  of  knitting  was  invented  it  is 
perhaps  impoffible  to  determine,  though  it  has  been 
ufnally  attributed  to  the  Scots,  as  it  is  faid  that  the 
firft  works  of  this  kind  came  from  Scotland.  It  is 
added,  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  company 
of  (locking-knitters,  eftablKhed  at  Paris  took  for 

their  patron  St  Fiacre,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  But  it  is  mod  probable  that 
the  method  of  knitting  dockings  by  wires  or  needles 
was  fird  brought  from  Spain. 

Woven  dockings  are  generally  very  fine ;  they  are 
manufa£lurcd  on  a  frame  or  machine  made  of  polifhed 
iron,  the  drudure  of  which  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe,  as 
it  may  be  feen  in  almod  every  confiderable  town  in 
Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  this  machine  is,  by 
Mr  Andcrfoii,  attributed  to  William  Lee,  M.  A.  of 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  at  a  period  fo  early  as 
1589.  Others  have  given  the  credit  of  this  invention 
to  a  dudent  of  Oxford  at  a  much  later  period,  who,  it 
is  faid  by  Aaron  Hill*,  was  driven  to  it  by  dire  necefll- 
•  Sec  Art  young  man,  falling  in  love  with  an  inn-keep- 

cr’s  daughter,  married  her  though  (he  had  not  a  penny, 
Progrefs  of  and  he  by  his  marriage  lod  a  fellovvfhip.  They  foon 
the  Beech  Oil  cxtrtme  poverty  ;  and  their  marriage  produ- 

coiifequences  naturally  to  be  expe(Sled  froin  it, 
j/’  the  amorous  pair  became  mlferable,  not  fo  much  on  ac- 

^  ’  count  of  their  fiifferings,  as  from  the  melancholy  dread 

of  what  would  become  of  their  yet  unborn  infant. 
Their  only  means  of  fupport  were  the  knitting  of  dock- 
ings,  at  which  the  woman  was  very  expert ;  “  But- 
fitting  condantly  together  from  morning  to  night,  and 
the  fcholar  often  fixing  his  eyes,  with  dedfad  obferva- 
tion,  on  the  motion  of  his  wife’s  finger’s  in  the  dexte¬ 
rous  management  of  her  needles,  he  took  it  into  his 
imagination,  that  it  was  not  impoidble  to  contrive  a 
little  loom  which  might  do  the  work  with  much  more 
expedition.  This  thought  he  communicated  to  his  wife, 
and  joining  his  head  to  her  hands,  the  endeavour  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  wi(h.  Thus  the  ingenious  docking- 
loom,  which  is  fo  common  now,  was  fird  invented  ;  by 
which  he  did  not  only  make  himfelf  arid  his  family  hap¬ 
py,  but  has  left  his  nation  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit 
which  enables  ns  to  export  filk  dockings  in  great  quan. 
titles,  and  to  a  vaft  advanta:fe,  to  thofe  very  countries 
from  whence  before  we  uied  to  bring  them  at  confidern 
able  lofs  in  the  balance  of  our  traffic.” 

STOCKS,  or  Public  Funds  in  England.  By  the 
word  Jlock  was  originally,  meant  a  particular  fum  of 
ttoney  contributed  to  thcedablilhmg  of  a  fund  to  enable 


a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by  means  of  Stocks,' 
which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  ^  Stockton^^ 
received  a  diare  of  the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proper-  ’ 
tion  to  the  money  employed.  But  this  term  has  been 
extended  farther,  though  improperly,  to  fignify  any 
fum  ©f  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  intereft  till  the  money 
is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 

As  the  fecurlty  both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
public  companies  is  edeemed  preferable  to  that  of  any 
private  perfon,  as  the  docks  are  negotiable  and  may  be 
fold  at  any  time,  and  as  the  interell  is  always  pundlual- 
ly  paid  when  due  ;  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to 
borrow  money  on  a  lower  intered  than  what  could  be 
obtained  from  lending  it  to  private  perfons,  where  there 
mud  be  always  fome  danger  of  lofing  both  principal 
and  inteied. 

But  as  every  capital  dock  or  fund  of  a  company  is 
raifed  for  a  particular  piirpofe,  and  limited  by  parlia¬ 
ment  to  a  certain  fum,  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  when 
that  fund  is  completed,  no  dock  can  be  bought  of  the 
company  ;  though  (hares  already  purchafed  may  be 
transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another.  This  being 
the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  original  value  of  the  (hares  and  what  is  given 
for  them  when  transferred :  tor  If  there  are  more  buyers 
than  fellers,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling 
will  not  part  with  his  (hare  without  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
fit  to  himfelf;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  dif- 
pofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of 
fuch  (hares  will  naturally  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
impatience  of  thofe  who  want  to  turn  their  dock  into 
fpecie. 

A  dock  may  likewife  be  affe£led  by  the  court  of 
chancery ;  for  if  that  court  (hould  order  the  money, 
which  is  under  their  diredlion,  to  be  laid  out  In  any  par¬ 
ticular  dock,  that  dock,  by  having  more  purcliafers, 
will  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price  than  any  other  of  the 
like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  the  credit  and  intered  of  the  nation  depends  on 
the  fupport  of  the  public  funds.  While  the  annuities 
and  intered  for  money  advanced  is  there  regularly  paid* 
and  the  principal  in  fared  by  both  prince  and  people 
(a  fecurity  not  to  be  had  in  other  nations),  foreigners 
will  lend  us  their  property,  and  all  Europe  be  intered- 
ed  in  our  welfare;  the  paper  of  the  companies  will  be 
convened  into  money  and  merchandife,  and  Great 
Britain  can  never  want  caih  to  carry  her  fcliemes  into  - 
execution.  See  the  article  huND. 

Stocks,  a  frame  crefted  on  the  fliore  of  a  river  or 
harbour,  whereon  to  build  (hipping.  It  generally  con- 
fids  of  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  ranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  at  convenient  dldances,  and  with  a  gradual 
declivity  towards  the  water. 

Stocks,  a  wooden  machine  to  put  the  legs  of  offenders 
In,  for  fecuring  diforderly  perfons,  and  by  way  of  pu- 
nifhment  in  divers  cafes,  ordained  by  (latute,  ^c. 

STOCKTON  upon  Tees,*  a  handfome  town  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  about  16  miles  fouth  of  the 
city  of  Durham.  It  is  now  a  port  of  confiderable 
trade  ;  though,  at  the  Redoratioii,  it  was  a  defpicable 
village,  the  bed  houfe  In  which  could  hardly  boad  of 
anv  thing  better  than  clay*  walls  and  a  thatched  roof, . 

^  ^  About 
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About  40  years  ago  It  fent  out  In  one  year  75  vefTels 
for  the  port  of  London  ;  and  the  tiade  is  much  increa- 
fed  fince. 

STOEBE,bastard^thiopian,  In  botany :  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of fyn^eneftay  and  order 
of  polygamia  fegregata  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ran¬ 
ging  under  the  49th  order,  compofita,  I'he  calycle  is 
xjniflorous  ;  the  corollets  are  tubular  and  hermaphro¬ 
dite  ;  the  receptacle  is  naked,  and  the  pappus  is  fea¬ 
thery.  There  are  nine  fpecles,  the  asthiopica,  ericoi- 
des,  proftrata,  gnaphaloldes,  gomphrenoides,  fcabra, 
reflexa,  rhinocerotis,  and  difticha  ;  all  plants  of  foreign 
growth. 

STOICS,  the  name  given  to  a  fed!  of  Grecian  phi- 
lofophers,  from  Xroa,  “  the  porch  in  Athens,*’  which 
the  founder  of  the  fedt  chofe  for  his  fchool.  For  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  thisfedl,  fee  Metaphysics,  Chap.  TV. 
Part  3.  Mhral  Philosophy,  n®  8.  and  Zeno. 

STOLBERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Thuringia, 
cf  which  it  is  the  capital  place.  It  is  feated  between 
two  mountains, 58  miles  north-weft  of  Leipfic.  E.  Long. 
II.  8.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

STOLE,  a  facerdotal  ornament  worn  by  the  Romifh 
pariHi-priefts  above  their  furplice,  as  a  mark  of  fuperiori- 
ty  in  their  refpedfive  churches ;  and  by  other  pnefts 
over  the  alb,  at  celebrating  of  mafs,  in  which  cafe  it 
goes  acrofs  the  ftomach  ;  and  by  deacons,  over  the 
left-ftioulder,  fcarf-wife :  when  the  prieft  reads  the 
gofpel  for  any  one,  he  lays  the  bottom  of  his  ftole  on 
his  head.  The  ftole  is  a  broad  fwath,  or  flip  of  fluff, 
hanging  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  three  croffes 
thereon. 

Groom  of  the  SroLEy  the  eldeft  gentleman  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  bed-chamber,  whofe  office  it  is  to  prefeiit  and 
put  on  his  majefty’s  firft  garment,  or  fhirt,  every 
morning,  and  to  order  the  things  in  the  cham¬ 
ber. 

STOMACH,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n^  91. 

STOMACHIC,  medicines  that  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
mach  and  promote  digeftlon,  &c. 

Stomachic  corroboratives  are  fuch  as  ftrengthen  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  and  Inteftines  ;  among  which  are 
carminatives,  as  the  roots  of  galangals,  red  gentian,  ze- 
doary,  pimpinella,  calamus  aromaticus,  and  arum.  Of 
barks  and  rinds,  thofe  of  canella  alba,  faffafras,  citrons, 
Seville  and  China  oranges,  &c.  Of  fpices,  pepper, 
ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cardamums,  and  mace. 

STONE  (Edmund),  a  diftinguifhed  felf-taught  ma¬ 
thematician,  was  born  in  Scotland  ;  but  neither  the  place 
nor  time  of  his  birth  are  well  known  ;  nor  have  we 
any  memoirs  of  his  life,  except  a  letter  from  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Ramfay,  author  of  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  In  a 
letter  to  father  Caftel,  a  Jefuit  at  Paris,  and  publiftied 
in  the  Memoirs  de  Trevoux,  p.  109,  as  follows:  “  True 
genius  overcomes  all  the  difadvantages  of  birth,  fortune, 
and  education  ;  of  which  Mr  Stone  is  a  rare  example. 
Borira  fon  of  a  gardener  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  eight  years  of  age  before  he  learnt  to  read. — 
By  chance  a  fervant  having  taught  young  Stone  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  there  needed  nothing  more  to 
difeover  and  expand  his  genius.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  ftudy,  and  he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  moft 
fublime  geometry  and  analyfis,  without  a  mafter,  with¬ 


out  a  condu6for,  without  any  other  guide  but  pure 
genius. 

“At  18  years  of  age  he  had  made  thefe  confidera- 
ble  advances  without  beinsr  known,  and  without  know¬ 
ing  himfelf  the  prodigies  of  his  acquifitions.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  joined  to  his  military  talents  a  general 
knowledge  of  every  fcience  that  adorns  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  his  rank,  walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  faw 
lying  on  the  grafs  a  Latin  copy  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
celebrated  Ptinctpia,  He  called  fome  one  to  him  to 
take  and  carry  it  back  to  his  library.  Our  young  gar¬ 
dener  told  him  that  the  book  belonged  to  him.  ‘  To 
you  V  replied  the  Duke.  ‘  Do  you  underftand  geo¬ 
metry,  Latin,  Newton  ?*  I  know  a  little  of  them,  re¬ 
plied  the  young  man  with  an  air  of  flmplicity  ariling 
from  a  profound  ignorance  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
talents.  The  Duke  was  furprifed  ;  and  having  a  tallc 
for  the  fcieiices,  lie  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
young  mathematician  :  he  afleed  him  feveral  queftions, 
and  was  aftoniflied  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
candour  of  his  anfwers.  ‘  But  how,  faid  the  Duke, 
came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  thefe  things  Stone 
replied,  ‘A  fervant  taught  me,  ten  years  flnee,  to  read: 
does  one  need  to  know  any  thing  more  than  the  24 
letters  in  order  to  learn  every  thing  elfe  that  one  wiflies?’ 
I'he  Duke’s  curiofity  redoubled — he  fat  down  upon  a 
bank,  and  requefted  a  detail  of  all  his  proceedings  in 
becoming  fo  learned. 

“  I  firft  learned  to  read,  faid  Stone  :  the  mafons 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  houfc :  I  went  near 
them  one  day,  and  I  faw  that  the  archite6t  ufed  a  rule, 
compaffes,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired 
what  might  be  the  meaning  and  ufe  of  thefe  things  ; 
and  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  fcience  called 
Arithmetic  :  I  purchafed  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  1 
learned  it.— >I  was  told  there  was  another  fcience  called 
Geometry  ;  I  bought  the  books,  and  I  learnt  geometry. 
By  reading  I  found  that  there  were  good  books  in 
thefe  two  feiences  in  Latin  :  I  bought  a  didionary,  and 
I  learned  Latin.  I  underftood  alfo  that  there  were 
good  books  of  the  fame  kind  in  French  :  I  bought  a 
dictionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord, 
is  what  I  have  done :  it  feems  to  me  that  we  may 
learn  every  thing  when  we  know’  the  24  letters  of  the 
alphabet.” 

’I’his  account  charmed  the  Duke.  He  drew  this 
wonderful  genius  out  of  his  obfcuiity  ;  and  he  provided 
him  w’ith  an  employment  which  left  him  plenty  of  time 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  feiences.  He  difeovered  in 
him  alfo  the  fame  genius  for  mufic,  for  painting,  for 
architecture,  for  all  the  feiences  which  depend  on  cal¬ 
culations  and  proportions.” 

“  I  have  feen  Mr  Stone.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
flmplicity.  He  is  at  prefent  fenfible  of  his  own  know- 
ledge  ;  but  he  is  not  puffed  up  with  it.  He  is  poffef- 
fed  wuth  a  pure  and  diftinterefted  love  for  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  though  he  is  not  folicitous  to  pais  for  a  ma¬ 
thematician  vanity  having  no  part  in  the  great  labour 
he  fuftains  to  excel  in  that  fcience.  He  defpifes  for¬ 
tune  alfo  ;  and  he  has  folicited  me  twenty  times  to  re- 
queft  the  duke  to  give  him  lefs  employment,  which 
may  not  be  worth  the  half  of  that  he  now  has,  in  order 
to  be  more  retiied,  and  lefs  taken  off  from  his  favourite 
ftudies.  Fie  difeovers  fometimes,  by  methods  of  his 
g  own, 
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own,  truths  which  others  have  difcovered  before  him. 
He  is  charmed  to  find  on  thcfe  occafions  that  he  is  not 
a  firft  inventor,  and  that  others  have  made  a  greater 
progrefs  than  he  thought.  Far  from  being  a  plagiary, 
he  attributes  ingenious  lolutions,  which  he  gives  to  cer- 
tain  problems,  to  the  hints  he  has  found  in  others,  al* 


though  the  connexion  is  but  very  diftant,”  &c. 

Mr  Stone  was  author  and  tranflator  of  feveral  ufeful 
works;  viz.  I.  A  New  Mathematical  Diftionary,  in 
I  vol.  8vo,  firft  printed  in  1726.  2.  Fluxions,  in  1 

vol.  8vo,  1730.  The  Direft  Method  is  a  tranflation 
^oin  the  French,  of  Hofpital’s  Anaiyfe  des  Infiniments 
Fetits  ;  and  the  Inverfe  Method  was  fuppHed  by  Stone 
hirafelf.  3.  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1731.  A  neat  and  ufef'ul  edition  of  tliofe  Elements, 
with  an  account  of  the  li^e  and  writings  of  Euclid,  and  a 
defence  of  his  elements  againft  modern  objedors.  Belide 
other  fmaller  works.  Stone  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  had  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions  (vol.  41,  p  218)  an  “  Account  of  two  fpecies 
o_  lines  of  the  3d  order,  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  or  Mr  Stirling.” 

Stone  (Jerome),  the  foii  of  a  reputable  feaman,  was 
born  in  the  panfh  of  Scoonic,  in  the  county  of  Fife 
North  Britain.  His  father  died  abroad  when  he  was 
but  three  years  of  age,  and  his  mother,  with  her  youno* 
family,  was  left  in  very  narrow  circumftances.  Jerom^ 
hke  the  reft  of  the  children,  having  got  the  ordinary 
fchool  education,  reading  EngliOi,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  betook  himfeh  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  travelling 
chapman.  But  the  dealing  in  buckles,  garters,  and 
-  luch  Imall  articles,  not  fuiting  his  fuperior  genius,  he 
loon  converted  his  little  flock  Into  books,  and  for  fome 
years  went  through  the  country,  and  attended  the  fairs 
as  an  Itinerant  bookfeller.  There  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
heve  that  he  engaged  m  this  new  fpecies  of  traffic, 
more  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  than 
for  any  pecuniary  emolument.  Formed  by  nature  for 
literature,  he  pofTcffed  a  peculiar  talent  for  acquiring 
languages  with  amazing  facility.  Whether  from  a  de- 
lire  to  underhand  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan¬ 
guages,  or  from  being  informed  that  tliefe  languages  are 
the  parents  of  many  others,  he  began  his  philolo<rical 
purfuits  with  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tongues;  and,  by  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius  and  ap¬ 
plication,  made  himfeli  fo  far  mailer  of  theic,  without 

kind  of  affiflance,  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Teflament  into  Englifh  a^/ 
operturam  hbri.  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  one  word 
of  Latin.  Senfiblc  that  he  could  make  no  great  pro¬ 
grefs  in  learning,  without  the  knowledge  of  at  leafl  the 
grammar  of  that  language,  he  made  application  to 
the  parlfh  fchoolmafler  for  his  affiflance.  Some  time 
afterwards,  he  was  encouraged  to  prdfecute  his  fludles 
at  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrew^s.  An  unexampled 
proficiency  m  every  branch  of  literature  recommended 
him  to  the  efleem  of  the  profefrors  ;  and  an  uncommon 
lund  of  wit  and  pleafantry  rendered  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  favourite  of  all  his  fellow  fliidenis,  fome  of 
whom  fpeak  of  him  to  this  day  with  an  enthufiaflic  de- 
pee  of  admiration  and  refpea.  About  this  period 
lome  very  humorous  poetical  pieces  of  his  compolition 
were  publifhed  in  the  Scots  Magazine.  Before  he  had 
hnilhed  hi»  third  feffion,  or  term,  at  St  Audrew’s,  on  an 
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as  the  beft  qualified  for  that  office;  and  about  two  or  . 
hree  years  after,  the  matter  being  removed  to  Perth, 

‘he  Duke  of 

Atholl,  who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  abili- 

tlCP.  was  _ 


tie?,  was  appointed  his  fucceffor. 

When  he  firft  went  to  Dunkeld,  he  entertained  but 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Gaelic  language,  which 
he  confidered  as  nothing  better  than  a  barbarous  inarti¬ 
culate  gibberifh  ;  but  being  bent  on  inveftigating  the 
origin  and  defeent  of  the  ancient  Scots,  he  fuffered  not- 
IS  prejudices  to  make  him  negleA  the  ftudy  of  their 
primitive  tongue.  Having,  with  his  ufual  affiduity  and 
fuccefs,  mattered  the  grammatical  difficulties  which  he 
encountered,  he  fet  himfelf  to  difeover  fomething  of  the 
rue  genius  and  chaiafter  of  the  language.  He  collea* 
ed  a  number  of  ancient  poems,  the  produdion  of  Ii  ilh 
which,  he  faid,  were  daring,  innocent 
pafiionate,  and  bold.  Some  of  thefe  poems  were  tranf!- 
lated  into  Engliili  verfe,  which  feveral  perfons  now  alive 
have  feen  in  inaniifcript,  before  Mr  Maepherfon  pub-' 
lifted  any  of  liis  tranllatlons  from  Offian. 

He  died  wliile  he  was  writing  and  preparing  for  the 
Inquiry  into  the  OrigT 
I-anguas?e  of  the  ancient  Scots, 
ui.h  Conjeaurcs  about  the  Primitive  State  of  the  Cel! 
tic  and  other  European  Nations  ;”  an  idea  which  could 

Y  ordinary  genius.  In  this.- 

tieatife  he  proves  that  the  Scots  drew  their  original,  as 
well  as  their  language,  from  the  ancient  Gauls.  Had 
ftlr  Stone  lived  to  finift  this  work,  which  difeovers  great- 
iiigeniiity  immenfe  reading,  and  indefatigable  induftry. 

It  would  have  thrown  light  upon  the  dark  and  early  pL 
nods  of  the  Scottift  hiftory,  as  he  open,  a  new  and  plL- 
path  for  leading  us  through  the  unexplored  labyrinths 
of  antiquity.  But  a  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life,^hls  la- 
boiirs,  and  his  ufe.ulnefs,  in  the  year  1757  being  then  - 

only  rn  the  30th  year  of  his  age."  He'lS  ft 

f  ?  :  eftcemed  and  well-known  allegory,  inti- 

Immortality  of  Authois,”  which  hL  been 
publifted  and  often  reprinted  fince  his  death,  and  will 
be  a  lafting  monument  of  a  lively  fancy,  found  judge¬ 
ment,  and  correa  tafte.  It  was  no  fmall  ornament'of 
this  extraordinary  charader,  that  he  paid  a  pious  regard 
to  his  aged  mother,  who  furvived  him  two  years,  and 
received  an  annual  penfion  from  the  Dutchefs  of  Atholl 

Si  ONEHIVE,  or  Stonehaven,  a  imall  town  in, 
the  county  of  Rincardine,  in  Scotland,  15  miles  fouth 
from  Aberdeen.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  ftands  at  the  foot  of  fome  high  cliffs,  in  a  fmall  bay. 
.7^^/ a  little  ft  one  part,  fo  ^ 
that  imall  veffels  may  find  admittance,  but  only  at  hieh 
water.  A  pier  laps  over  this  harbour  from  the  north 
fide  to  fecure  them  after  thur  entrance..  The  town  con¬ 
tains  about  800  inhabitants.  The  manufadures  are  fail- 
cloths  and  Ofna^jurghs,  knit  worfted  and  thread  ftock. 
mgs.^ 

S  I  ONES,  in  natural  hiftory,  bodies  which  are  infi-> 
pid,  not  dudile,  nor  inflammable,  nor  foluble  in  water.- 
Eut  as  this  is  the  definition  given  of  earths  by  cbemifts 
and  naturaiifts,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles. 
Earth,  and  Mineralogy,  Part  II.,  dafs  i.  for  a 


View. 
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St^jnes  view  of  il^e  clamfication  of  flones.  Here  we  wUl  only 
— - -  make  a  few  obfervations  concerning  their  natural  In* 

philofophers  have  perplexed  themfelves  much 
about  the  orio;in  and  formation  of  the  eailh  (a  hibjeet 
certainly  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  intellea,  at 
leak  if  we  believe  that  it  was  made  by  the  Almighty 
power  of  Go<l),  fo  they  have  alfo  prepofed  theoiies  to 
explain  the  origin  of  ftones.  Vv^hen  philofophers  limit 
their  inquiries  within  the  boundaries  of  fcience,  where 
they  are  led  by  the  fober  and  fafe  condudl  of  obferva- 
tion  and  experiment,  their  conclufions  may  be  folid  and 
may  be  ufehil ;  but  when,  throwing  experiment  and 
obfervation  afide,  they  rear  a  theory  upon  an  airy  no¬ 
thing,  or  upon  a  Tingle  detached  fad,  their  theories  will 
vanifh  before  the  touch  of  true  philofophy  as  a  roman- 
tic  palace  before  the  rod  of  the  enchanter.  Sometimes 
from  vhim,  or  caprice,  or  vanity,  they  attempt  to  con¬ 
found  every  tiling  :  They  wifh  to  prove  that  the  foul 
is  mere  matter,  that  plants  are  animals,  and  that  foffils 
are  plants,  and  thus  would  banilh  two  fubkances,  fpirit 
and\lead  matter,  entirely  from  the  world ;  as  if  the 
Author  of  Nature  were  adiiated  by  fordid  views  of 
parfimony  in  the  works  of  creation,  though  we  evidently 
fee  that  a  generous  profuuoii  is  one  of  the  characlerif- 
tic  marks  of  thefe  works.  Wc  leave  the  taflc  of  con¬ 
founding  the  different  claffes  of  being  to  thofe  philo¬ 
fophers  whofe  minds  are  too  contraded  to  compre¬ 
hend  a  great  variety  of  being  at  one  view,  or  who  pre¬ 
fer  novelty  to  every  thing  eUe.  We  content  ourfelves 
with  the  old  opinion,  that  the  foul  is  a  fpiritiial  fubkance; 
that  plants  are  plants,  and  that  ftones  are  Hones. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  remarks  by  finding  that 
fonie  philofophers  fay  that  ftones  are  vegetables  ;  that 
they  grow  and  incrcafe  in  fize  like  a  plant.  This 
theory,  we  believe,  was  firft  offered  to  the  world  by 
M.  1  ournefort,  in  the  year  1  702,  after  returning  from 
his  travels  in  the  eaft.  It  was  founded  on  a  curious 
fad.  In  furveying  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  names  which  vifitors  had  engraved 
upon  the  rock  wei^  not  formed  of  hollow  but  of  pro¬ 
minent  letters  like  baffo  relievos.  He  fuppofes  that 
thefe  letters  were  at  firft  hollowed  out  by  knives  ;  that 
the  hollows  have  fince  been  filled  up  by  the  growth  of 
the  ftone  ;  and  henee  he  concludes  that  ftones  vegetate. 
We  wifii  we  were  fully  affured  of  the  fa6t  that  the  let¬ 
ters  were  at  firft  hollowed,  before  vve  attempt  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  prominency.  But  even  allowing  the  fup- 
pofition  to  be  true  that  they  were  at  firft  hollow,  we 


reply  it  is  only  a  Angle  fad,  and  that  it  is  altogctlict' 
unpliilofophical  to  deduce  a  general  fyftem  from  a  finglc  — 
fad. 

In  the  fscond  pladc,  this  protuberancy  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  is  very  improperly  called  vegetation,  for  it  is  not 
produced  by  a  procefs  in  any  refped  like  the  vegetation 
of  a  plant.  Vegetation  fuppofes  veffels  containing 
fluids  and  growth  by  expanfion  ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  veffcls  in  a  ftone,  of  fluids  moving  in  them,  or  of  the 
different  parts  expanding  and  fwelling  like  the  branch 
or  trunk  of  a  tree  ?  Even  the  fa6k  which  Tournefort 
mentions  proves  nothing.  He  does  not  pretend  to  fay, 
that  the  rock  itfelf  is  increafing,  but  only  that  a  few 
fmall  liollows  are  filled  with  new  ftony  matter,  which 
rifes  a  little  above  the  fiirrounding  furface  of  the  r  ck. 
This  matter  evidently  has  been  once  liquid,  and  at  length 
has  congealed  in  the  channel  into  which  ic  had  run.— 

But  is  not  this  eafily  explained  by  a  common  procefs, 
the  formation  of  ftaladites?  When  water  charged  with 
calcareous  matter  is  expofed  to  the  adion  of  air,  the 
water  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calcareous  earth  be¬ 
hind,  which  hardens  and  becomes  like  a  ftone. 

Having  thus  examined  the  principal  fad  upon  which 
M.  Tournefort  founds  his  theory,  it  is  iinneceffary  to 
follow  him  minutely  through  the  reft  of  his  fubjed. — 

He  compares  the  accretion  of  matter  in  the  labyrinth 
to  the  confolidation  of  a  bone  when  broken,  by  a  callus 
formed  of  the  extravafated  nutritious  juice.  'I'lns  ob* 
fervation  is  thought  to  be  confirmed,  by  finding  that 
the  projeding  matter  of  the  letters  is  whitifh  and  the 
rock  itfelf  greyifh.  But  it  is  eafy  to  find  comparifons. 
The  difficulty,  as  Pope  fays,  is  to  apply  them.  I’he  re- 
femblaiice  between  the  filling  up  of  the  hollow  of  a 
ftone,  and  the  confolidation  of  a  broken  bone  by  a  cal¬ 
lus,  we  confefs  ourfelves  not  philofophers  enough  to  fee. 
Were  we  writing  poetry  in  bad  talle,  perhaps  it  might 
appear.  The  circum fiance,  that  the  prominent  matter 
of  the  letters  is  whitifh,  while  the  rock  is  greyifh,  we 
flatter  ourfelves  flrengthens  our  fuppofition  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  a  depofition  of  calcareous  matter.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  conclude,  v/e  hope  logically,  that  no  fiich 
theory  as  this,  that  ftones  are  vegetables,  can  be  drawn^  ^ 
from  the  fuppofed  fad  refpeding  the  labyrinth.  AVe 
have  to  regret,  that  the  account  which  we  have  feen  of 
the  fubjed  is  fo  imperfed,  that  we  have  not  fufficient 
materials  for  a  proper  in veftigation.  Tournefort  has 
not  even  told  us  of  what  kind  of  ftone  or  earth  the  ac¬ 
cretion  confifts;  yet  this  fingle  information  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  decided  the  quellion  (a). 

Artificial 


(a)  To  give  a  more  diftind  notion  of  Tournefort’s  theory,  we  ffiall  fubjoin  his  conclufions  :  From  thefe  ob- 
fervations  (he  fays)  it  follows,  that  there  are  ftones  which  grow  in  the  quarries,  and  of  confequence  that  are 
fed  ;  that  the  fame  juice  which  nourifhes  them  ferves  to  rejoin  their  parts  when  broken  ;  juft  as  in  the  bones  of 
animals,  and  the  branches  of  trees,  when  kept  up  by  bandages  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they  vegetate.  ^  There  is, 
then  (he  fays),  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  they  are  organized  ;  or  that  they  draw  their  nutiitious  juice  from 
the  earth.  1  his  jiiiee  muft  be  firft  filtrated  and  prepared  in  their  furface,  which  may  be  here  efteemed  as  a 
kind  of  bark  ;  and  hence  it  muft  be  conveyed  to  all  the  other  parts.  It  is  highly  probable  the  juice  which  fill¬ 
ed  the  cavities  of  the  letters  was  brought  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  roots  ;  nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty 
in  conceiving  this  than  in  comprehending  how  the  Tap  ffiould  pafs  from  the  roots  of  our  large  ft;  oaks  to  the 
very  extremities  of  their  liigheft  branches.  Some  ftones,  then  (he  concludes),  muft  be  allowed  to  vegetate  and 
grow  like  plants :  but  this  is  not  all ;  (he  adds),  that  probably  they  are  generated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  at  leaft, 
that  there  are  abundance  of  ftones  whofe  generation  is  inconceivable,  without  fuppofiiig  that  they  come  from  a 
kind  of  feeds,  wherein  the  organical  parts  of  the  ftones  are  wrapped  up  as  thole  of  the  largeft  plants  are  in 
their  feeds. 
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Aritjictal  Stone,  See  Stucco. 

Rlciflic  Stone,  See  Klafllc  M ^rEle 
Philofophir'!  Stoss.  See  PhuososheP,  Stoss. 
Prectous  Stosss.  See  Gem. 

Routing  Stoss,  ot  Lo^nn,  a  {lone  of  a  prodmous 
fae  foe.3aiypo.led  that  it  would  rock  or  Lko^dth 
the  fmatleft  force  Of  thefe  Hones  the  ancients  give  us 

Aha  Harpafa,  a  town  of 

Al  a,  there  was  a  rock  of  fuch  a  wonderful  nature,  that 
if  touched  w.tV  the  liny er  it  would  (hake,  but  Could 
not  be  inoved  from  its  place  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
body  Ptolemy  Hepheftion  mentionsf  a  gygonian  ftone 
near  the  ocean,  which  was  agitated  when  (truck  by  the 
ftaU  o.  an  afphodel,  but  could  not  be  removed  bv  a 
force.  The  word  gygomus  feems  to 
fignihes  motitans,  the  rocking- 

to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  this  .(land  ;  forae  natural,  others  artificial,  or 
placed  in  tl^ir  poiition  by  human  art.  In  the  parilh  of 
,  ^even,  G^nWall,  there  Is  a  promontory  called  Caf- 
tie  Treryn.  On  the  weilern  fide  of  the  middle  group, 
near  the  top,  lies  a  very  large  Hone,  fo  evenly  poifed 
that  any  hand  may  move  it  fiom  one  fide  to  another  • 
yet  It  is  fo  fixed  on  its  bafe,  that  no  lever  nor  any  me¬ 
chanical  force  can  remove  it  from  its  prefent  fituatloa. 
it  IS  caRed  the  Loganjlme,  and  is  at  fuch  a  height  from 
the  ground  that  no  perfon  can  believe  that  it  was  raifed 
to  Its  prefent  pofltion  by  art.  But  there  are  other  rock¬ 
ing  Hones,  which  are  fo  (haped  and  fo  (ituated,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  were  eredlej  by  human 
nrength.  Of  this  kind  Borlafe  thinks  the  great  ^lAt 
or  Karn-lehau,  in  the  parilh  of  'I’yvvidnck,  to  be.  It 
IS  39  feet  in  circumference,  and  four  feet  thick  at  a 
medium,  and  (lands  on  a  fingle  pedeftal.  There  Is  alfo 
a  remarkable  Hone  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  ifland  of  St 
Agnes  in  Sclly.  The  under  rock  A  is  10  feet  6 
inches  high,  47  feet  round  the  middle,  and  touches  the 
ground  with  no  more  than  half  Its  bafe.  The  upper 
rock  C  reHs  on  one  point  only,  and  is  fo  nicely  balanced, 
that  Ivvo  or  three  men  with  a  pole  can  move  it.  It  is 
dit  feet  fix  inches  high,  and  47  in  circumference.  On 
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the  top  there  is  a  baton  D  hollowed  out,  three  feet  ele¬ 
ven  inches  in  diameter  at  a  medium,  but  wider  at  the 
brim,  and  three  leet  deep.  From  the  globular  fhape  of 
this  upper  ftone,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  round¬ 
ed  by  human  aft,  and  perhaps  even  placed  on  its  pedef¬ 
tal  by  human  ftrength.  In  Sithiiey  parifti,  near  Hel- 
'Btrlafe^  Comwall,  ftood  tke  famous  logan,  or  rocking 

chap.  iv.  commonly  called  ATen  Ambers  q.  d.  Men  an  Bar^ 

|>  iSx.  or  the  top-Jione,  It  was  eleven  feet  by  lix  and  four  high, 
and  To  nicely  poifed  on  another  ftone  that  a  little  child 
could  move  it,  and  all  travellers  who  came  this  way  de- 
fired  to  fee  it.  ]3ut  Shrubfall,  Cromwell’s  governor  of 
Pendennis,  with  much  ado  caufed  It  to  be  undermined, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  collntr)^  There  are  fome 
marks  of  the  tool  on  it,  and,  by  its  quadrangular  fnape, 
it  was  probably  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

i  hat  the  rocking  ftones  are  moninncrits  creeled  by 
the  Druids  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  tradition  has  not 
informed  us  for  what  purpofe  they  were  intended.  Mr 
Poland  thinks  that  the  Druids  made  the  people  believe 
that  they  alone  could  move  them,  and  that  by  a  mira¬ 
cle  ;  and  that  by  this  pretended  miracle  they  condemned 
VoL.  XVII.  Part  II. 


or  acquitted  the  accufed,  and  brought  criminals  to  coti- 
lels  what  could  not  othervvife  be  extorted  from  them 
How  far  this  conjeaure  is  right  we  fhall  leave  to  thofe 

^determtn?  of  antiquities 

_  Sonorous  Stoss,  a  kind  of  Hone  remarkable  for  emit- 
t.ng  an  agreeable  found  when  Hri.ck,  and  much  ufed 
m  China  for  making  mufical  inHruments  which  they  call 

™  of  fonoroiis  ftones  known  in 

China  differ  confiderably  from  one  another  in  beauty, 
and  in  the  ftrength  and  duration  of  their  tone  •  and 
what  IS  very_fu.prif.ng,  is,  that  this  difference  clnnot 
be  dilcoverea  either  by  the  different  degrees  of  their 
hardnefs,  weight,  or  finenefs  of  grain,  or  by  any  other 
qualities  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  determine  it. 
borne  ftones  are  found  remarkably  hard,  which  are  ve- 
ry  fonorous  ;  and  others  exceedingly  foft,  which  have 
an  excellent  tone  ;  fome  extremely  heavy  emit  a  very 
fweet  lound  ;  and  there  are  others  as  light  as  pumice- 
(tone  which  have  alfo  an  agreeable  found. 

The  chemifts  and  naturalifts  of  Europe  have  never 
yet  attempted  to  difcover,  whether  fome  of  our  ftones 
may  not  have  the  fame  properties  as  the  fonorous  ftones 
ot  the  extremities  of  Afia.  It  however  appears, 
that  the  Romans  were  formerly  acquainted  wn'th  a  fo- 
norous  ftone  of  the  clafs  of  htang-che.  Pliny  ffavs 
Hie  Abbe  dii  Bos,  in  his  Refledions  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,  when  fpeakmg  of  curious  ftones)  obferves  tliat 
the  (tone  called  chalcophonas,  or  brazen  found,  is  black  • 
and  that,  according  to  the  etymology  of  its  name,  it 
lends  forth  a  found  much  refembling  that  of  brafs 
vvhen  It  is  llruck.  The  paffage  of  Pliny  is  as  follows  : 
Lbakophonas  nigra  ejl  ;  fed  eli/a  arls  tinnUum  reddk. 

Some  fonorous  ftones  were  at  length  fent  into  France, 
and  the  lute  Duke  de  Chaulnes  examined  thc.-n  with  par- 
ticiilar  attention.  The  following  are  fome  of  his  obferva- 
tions:  “The  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr  Rome  de  Lifle, 
and  feveral  other  learned  mineralogifts,  when  allied 
if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  black  ftone  of  which 
the  Chinefe  king  was  made,  for  anfwer  cited  the  paf- 
fage  of  Pliny  mentioned  by  Boethius  de  Bott,  Linn®- 
us,  and  In  the  Dldionary  of  Bomare,  and  added  what 
Mr  Aiidcrfon  fays  in  his  Natural  Fllftory  of  Iceland 
rerpedling  a  bluiih  kind  of  ftone  which  is  very  fono- 
rous.  As  the  black  ftone  of  the  Chinefe  becomes  of  a 
faluifli  colour  when  filed,  it  is  probably  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cics.  _  None  of  the  reft  who  were  confulted  had  ever 
leen  it.  i  he  Chinele  ftone  lias  a  great  refcmblaiice  at 
firft  fight  to  black  marble,  and  like  it  is  calcareous  | 
but  marble  generally  is  not  fonorous.  It  alfo  external¬ 
ly  refembles  touehftone,  which  is  a  kind  of  bafalces,  and 
the  ba'.iiltes  found  near  volcanos ;  but  thefe  tw'o  ftones 
are  vitriftcations.” 

The  duke  next  endeavoured  to  procure  fotne  Iiifor- 
matiou  from  the  ftone-cutter,-.  They  all  replied,  that 
blue-coloured  marble  was  very  fonorous,  and  that  they 
had  feeii  large  blocks  of  it  which  emitted  a  very  ftroug 
found;  but  the  duke  having  ordered  a  king  to  be  coni 
ftriiaed  of  this  kind  of  ftone,  it  was  found  that  it  did 
not  pollefs  that  property.  By  trying  the  black  marble 
oi  r landers,  a  piece  was  at  length  found  which  emitted 
an  agreeable  found  :  it  was  cut  into  a  king,  w'hich  is  al- 
■moil  as  fonorous  as  thofe  of  China.  AlMhcIe  obferva- 
5  tioiis 
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tions  give  us  reaf«n  to  believe  that  the  flones  of  which 
'  the  king  are  formed  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  black  kind 
of  marble,  the  conftituent  parts  of  which  are  the  farne 
as  tliofe  of  the  marble  of*  Europe,  but  that  fome  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  organization  renders  them  more  or  lefs 
fonorous. 

Snvine-STONF.  {lapis  futUus),  or  fetid  Jtone,  lo  called 
from  its  excefiivcly  fetid  fmell,  calcareous  earth  im¬ 
pregnated  with  petroleum.  It  is  found,  i.  Solid, 
with  the  particles  fcarcely  vifible,  ol  a  black  co¬ 
lour,  as  the  marble  does  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Jutland  in  Sweden.  2.  With  vifible  grains  of 
a  blackiih  brown  coloui,  found  llkewife  in  fome  places 
of  Sweden.  3.  With  coarfe  fcales,  found  alfo  in  Swe¬ 
den.  Great  part  of  the  llmeftones  found  in  England 
belong  to  this  clafs,  and  emit  a  very  fetid  fmell  when 
ftruck  violently,  but  it  foon  goes  off  in  the  fire. 

Stone  Marrow.  SeeCLAy,fpecies4- 

STONK-lVare,  a  fpecies  of  pottery  fo  called  from  its 
hardnefs  ^tt  OciFT-lVare,  Porcelain,  and  Pottery. 

Clay  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  pottery  of  all  kinds 
which  has  the  property  of  hardening  in  the  fire,  and  of 
receiving  and  prefervlng  any  form  into  which  it  is 
moulded.  One  kind  of  clay  refills  the  moll  violent 
adion  of  the  fire  after  being  hardened  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  but  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  fufficient  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  folidlly.  A  fecond  kind  alTumes  a 
hardnefs  refembling  that  of  flint,  and  fuch  a  compaiS- 
iiefs  that  vefiels  made  of  it  have  a  glolTy  appearance 
in  their  fradlure  refembling  porcelain.  Thefe  two 
fpecies  owe  their  peculiar  properties  of  refilling  heat 
without  melting,  to  fand,  chalk,  gypfum  or  ferrugi¬ 
nous  earth,  which  they  contain.  A  third  fpecies  of  clay 
begins  to  harden  with  a  moderate  fire,  and  melts  en¬ 
tirely  with  a  llrong  fire.  It  is  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
that  Hone-ware  is  made. 

The  moll  famous  manufadory  of  Hone-ware,  as  well 
as  of  other  kinds  of  pottery,  is  at  Burflem  in  Stafford- 
fliire.  I’his  can  be  traced  with  certainty  at  leaH  two 
centuries  back ;  but  of  its  firH  introdudlion  no  tradi¬ 
tion  remains.  In  1686,  as  we  learn  from  Dr  Plot’s 
Natural  HiHory  of  Staffordlhire  publllhed  in  that  year, 
only  the  coarfe  yellow,  red,  black,  and  mottled  wares, 
were  made  in  this  country ;  and  the  only  materials 
employed  for  them  appear  to  have  been  the  different 
coloured  clays  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  which  form  fome  of  the  meafures  or  Hrata  of  the 
coal-mines.  Thefe  coarfe  clays  made  the  body  of  the 
ivare,  and  the  glaze  was  produced  by  powdered  lead- 
ore,  fprinklcd  on  the  pieces  before  firing,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  manganefe  for  fome  particular  colours. 
The  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  was  at  that  time 
fo  incopfiderablc,  that  the  chief  fale  of  them,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  fays,  was  to  poor  crate-mCn,  who  carried  them 
on  their  backs  all  over  the  country.” 

About  the  year  1690,- two  ingenious  artifans  from 
Germany,  of  the  name  of  Eller,  fettled  near  Burllem, 
and  carried  on  a  fmall  work  for  a  little  time.  They 
brought  into  this  country  the  method  of  glazing  Hone- 
ware,  by  caHing  fait  into  the  kiln  while  it  is  hot,  and 
fome  other  improvements  of  lefs  importance  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  they  could  not  keep  their  fecrets  to  themfelves,  they 
left  the  place  rather  in  difguH.  From  this  time  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  Hone-ware,  glazed  by  the  fumes  of  fait  in 
the  manner  above-mentioned,  were  added  to  the  wares 
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before  made.  The  white  kind,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came,  and  For  many  fucceeding  years  continued,  the 
Haple  branch  of  pottery,  is  faid  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  following  accident.  potter,  Mr  AHbury, 
travelling  to  London,  perceived  fomething  amifs  with 
one  of  his  horfe’s  eyes,  an  hoHler  at  Dunllable  faid  he 
could  foon  cure  him,  and  for  that  purpofe  put  a  com¬ 
mon  black  flint  Hone  into  the  fire.  The  potter  obfer- 
ving  it,  when  taken  out,  to  be  of  a  fine  white,  immedi¬ 
ately  conceived  the  idea  of  improving  his  ware  by  the 
addition  of  this  material  to  the  whtteH  clay  he  could 
procure  :  accordingly  he  fent  home  a  quantity  of  the 
flint  Hones  of  that  country,  where  they  are  plentiful 
among  the  chalk,  and  by  mixing  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  produced  a  white  Hone- ware  much  fuperlor 
to  any  that  had  been  teen  before. 

Some  of  the  other  potters  foon  difeovered  the  fourcc 
of  this  fuperiorit)’',  and  did  not  fall  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  For  a  long  time  they  pounded  the  flint  Honea 
in  private  rooms  by  manual  labour  in  mortars  ;  but  raa-* 
ny  of  the  poor  workmen  fuffered  feverely  from  the  duft 
of  the  flint  getting  Into  their  lungs,  and  producing 
dreadful  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  pulmonary 
diforders.  Thefe  difaHers,  and  the  increafed  demand 
for  the  flint  powder,  induced  them  to  try  to  grind  it 
by  mills  of  various  conHru(H:ions  ;  and  this  method  being 
found  both  effe6lual  and  fare,  has  continued  in  -  pra£lice 
ever  fince.  With  thefe  Improvements,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century,  various  articles  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  tea  and  coffee  equipages.  Soon  after  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  furnifh  the  dinner  table  alfo ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  uteniils  for  the  tabic 
were  manufaftured  in  quantity  as  well  For  exportation 
as  home  confumption. 

But  the  fait  glaze,  the  only  one  then  in  ufe  for  this 
purpofe,  Is  ill  its  own  nature  fo  imperfedl,  and  the 
potters,  from  an  Injudicious  competition  among  them¬ 
felves  for  cheapnefs,  rather  than  excellence,  had  been  fo 
inattentive  to  elegance  of  form  and  neatnefs  of  work- 
manfhip,  that  this  ware  was  rejeded  from  the  tables  of 
perfons  of  rank;  and  about  the  year  1760,  a  white 
ware,  much  more  beautiful  and  better  glazed  than 
ours,  began  to  be  imported  in  confiderable  quantities 
.  from  France. 

This  inundation  of  a  foreign  manufadure,  fo  much 
fiiperior  to  any  of  our  own,  miiH  have  had  very  bad 
effeds  upon  the  potteries  of  this  kingdom,  if  a  new  one. 
Hill  more  to  the  public  taHe,  had  not  appeared  foon  af¬ 
ter.  In  the  year  1763,  Mr  Jofiah  Wedgwood,  who 
had  already  introduced  feveral  improvements  into  this 
art,  invented  a  fpecies  of  earthen  ware  for  the  table 
quite  new  in  its  appearance,  covered  with  a  rich  and 
brilliant  glaze,  bearing  fudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  manufadured  with  eafe  and  expedition,  and  con- 
fequently  cheap,  and  having  every  requifite  for  the 
purpofe' intended.  To  this  new  manufadure  the  queen 
was  pleafed  to  give  her  name  and  patronage,  com¬ 
manding  It  to  be  called  ^een^s  ware,  and  honouring 
the  inventor  by  appointing  him  her  majeHy’s  potter. 

The  common  clay  of  the  country  is  ufed  for  the 
'ordinaiy  forts  ;  the  finer  kinds  are  made  of  clay  from 
DevonHiire  and  Dorfetlhire,  chiefly  from  Biiddeford  ; 
but  the  flints  from  the  I'hames  arc  all  brought  rough 
by  fea,  either  to  Liverpool  or  Hull,  and  fo  ^7  Bur¬ 
ton.  There  is  no  conjedure  formed  of  the  original  rea^ 
6  " 
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fon  of  fixing  the  manufaaure  in  this  fpot,  except  for 
the  convenience  of  plenty  of  coals,  which  abound  under 
all  the  country. 

The  flints  firft  are  ground  in  mills,  and  the  clay  pre- 
pared  by  breaking,  wafting,  and  fifting,  and  then  they 
are  mixed  in  the  requiiitc  proportions.  The  flints 
are  bought  firft  by  the  people  about  the  country,  and 
by  them  burnt  and  ground,  and  fold  to  the  manufac- 
turers  by  the  peck. 

The  mixture  is  then  laid  in  large  quantities  on  kilns  to 
evaporate  the  moiflure;  but  this  is  a  nice  work,  as  it  mull 
not  be  too  dry  ;  next  it  is  beat  with  large  wooden  ham¬ 
mers,  and  then  is  in  order  for  throwing,  and  is  mould¬ 
ed  into  the  forms  in  which  it  is  to  remain  :  this  is  the 
mofl  difficult  work  in  the  whole  manufaaure.  A  boy 
turns  a  perpendicular  wheel,  which  by  means  of  thoners 
turns  a  fmall  horizontal  one,  juft  before  the  thrower,  with 
fuch  velocity,  that  it  twirls  round  the  lump  of  clay  he 
lays  on  it  into  any  form  he  direas  it  with  his  fingers. 

There  are  300  houfes  which  are  calculated  to  em¬ 
ploy,  upon  an  average,  twenty  hands  each,  or  6000 
111  the  whole ;  but  of  all  the  variety  of  people  that 
work  in  what  may  be  called  the  preparation  for  the 
employment  of  the  immediate  manufaaurers,  the  total 
number  cannot  be  much  ftort  of  1 0,000,  and  it  is  in- 
leafing  every  day.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to 
Germany,  Ireland,  Holland,  Ruflia,  Spain,  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  much  to  America  ;  fome  of  the  fineft  forts 
to  France. 

Stone  in  the  Bladder,  See  Medicine,  n®  400.  Sur- 
gery-/W/?a:,*  and  Alkali,  n°  17,  18,  19. 

Stone,  in  merchandize,  denotes  a  certain  weight 
for  vTighing  commodities.  A  ftone  of  beef  at  Lon¬ 
don  IS  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  ;  in  Herefordffiire 
12  pounds:  in  the  North  j 6  pounds.  A  ftone  ofglafs 
IS  five  pounds  ;  of  wax  eight  pounds.  A  ftone  of  wool 
(according  to  the  ftatute  of  1 1  Hen  VII.)  is  to  weigh 
14  pounds;  yet  in  fome  places  it  is  more,  in  others 
lefs;  as  in  Gloucefterftiire  15  pounds  ;  in  Herefordfhire 
J2  pounds.  Among  horfe-courfers  a  ftone  is  the  weight 
of  14  pounds. 

The  reafon  of  the  name  is  evident.  Weights  at  firft 
were  generally  made  of  ftone.  See  Deut.  xxv.  13.  vvhere 
the  word  tranflated  weighty  properly  fignifiesa^ow^. 
Stone- Chatter y  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 
STONEHENGE,  a  celebrated  monument  of  anti¬ 
quity,  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  area  near  the  fum^ 
mit  of  a  hill  fix  miles  diftant  from  Salilbury.  It  is  in- 
clofed  by  a  circular  double  bank  and  ditch  near  30  feet 
broad,  after  croffing  which  we  afeend  30  yards  before 
we  reach  the  work.  The  whole  fabric  confifted  of  two 
.  circles  and  two  ovals.  The  outer  circle  is  about  108 
feet  diameter,  confifting  when  entire  of  60  ftones,  30 
uprights  and  30  impofts,  of  which  remain  only  24  up- 
rights,  17  ftanding  and  7  down,  3-^  feet  afunder,  and  8 
impofts.  Eleven  uprights  have  their  5  impofts  on  them 
by  the  grand  entrance.  Thefe  ftones  are  from  13  to  20 
feet  high.  The  lefler  circle  is  fomewhat  more  than  8 
feet  from  the  infide  of  the  outer  one,  and  confifted  of 
40  lefler  ftones  (the  higheft  6  feet),  of  which  only  19 
remain,  and  only  1 1  ftanding  :  the  walk  between  thefe 
two  circles  is  300  feet  in  circumference.  The  Adytum 
or  Cell  is  an  oval  formed  of  10  ftones  (from  16  to  22 
feet  high),  in  pairs,  with  impofts,  which  Dr  Stukeley 
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calls  trillthor.if  and  above  30  feet  high,  rlfing  ia  height 
as  they  go  round,  and  each  pair  feparate,  and  not  con- 
neaed  as  the  outer  pair  j  the  higheft  8  feet.  Within  ' 
thefe  are  19  more  fmaller  Tingle  ftones,  of  which  only  6 
are  ftanding.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Adytum  is  the 
altar,  a  large  flab  of  blue  coarfe  marble,  20  inches  thick, 

16  feet  long,  and  4  broad 5  prefled  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  vaft  ftones  that  have  fallen  upon  it.  The  whole 
number  of  ftones,  uprights,  impofts,  and  altar,  is  exad- 
ly  140.  The  ftones  are  far  from  being  artificial,  but 
were  moft  probably  brought  from  thofe  called  the  Grey 
IVeathers  on  Marlborough  Downs,  15  or  16  miles  off; 
and  if  tried  with  a  tool  they  appear  of  the  fame  hard- 
nefs,  grain,  and  colour,  generally  reddifli.  The  heads 
of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  beafts,have  been  found  on  dig¬ 
ging  in  and  about  Stonehenge ;  and  human  bones  in 
the  circumjacent  barrows.  There  are  three  entrances 
from  the  plain  to  this  ftru6lure,  the  moft  confiderable 
of  which  is  from  the  nortli-eaft,  and  at  each  of  them 
were  raifed  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench  two  huge 
ftones  with  two  fmaller  within  parallel  to  them. 

It  has  been  long  a  difpute  among  the  learned,  by 
what  nation,  and  for  what  purpofe,  \hefe  enormous 
ftones  were  colleaed  and  arranged.  'Fhe  firft  account 
of  this  ftruaurc  we  meet  with  is  in  GeofFioy  of  Mon- 
rnouth,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  Britons  in  Latin.  He  tells  us, 
that  it  was  ere<5led  by  the  counfel  of  Merlin  the  Bri- 
tifli  enchanter,  at  the  command  of  Aurelius  Ambro- 
fius  the  laft  Britilh  king,  in  memory  of  460  Bri-  ‘ 
tons  who  were  murdered  by  Hengiit  the  Saxon.  The 
next  account  is  that  of  Polydo re  Virgil,  who  fays  that 
the  Britons  eredled  this  as  a  fepulchral  monument  of 
Aurelius  Ambrofius.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
a  fepulchral  monument  of  Boadicea  the  famous  Britifli 
Queen.  Ini^o  Jones  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  Roman 
temple  ;  from  a  ftone  16  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  pla¬ 
ced  in  an  exad  poficion  to  the  eaftv.  ard,  altar-fa fh ion. 

Mr  Charlton  attributed  it  to  the  Danes,  who  were  two 
7  ears  mafters  of  Wiltfliire  ;  a  tin  tablet,  on  which  were 
fome  unknown  charaders,  fuppofed  to  be  Punic,  was 
digged  up  near  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  is 
loft  ;  probably  that  might  have  given  fome  information 
refpeding  its  founders.  Its  common  name,  Stonehenge^ 
is  Saxon,  and  fignifies  a  ‘‘  ftone  gallows,'’  to  which 
thofe  ftones,  having  tranfverfe  impofts,  bear  fome  re- 
femblance.  It  is  alio  called  in  Welch  choir  gour,  or 
“  the  giants  dance.” 

Mr  Grofe  thinks  that  Dr  Stukeley  has  completely 
proved  this  ftrudlure  to  have  been  a  Britifli  temple  in 
which  the  Druids  officiated.  He  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  the  metropolitan  temple  ol  Great  Britain,  and 
tranflates  the  words  choir  gour  “  the  great  choir  or 
temple.”  The  learned  Mr  Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  hQrore'*s 
was  eredted  by  a  colony  of  Cuthites  probably  before  AntiqvUtts^ 
the  time  of  the  Druids;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  with  them 
to  place  one  vaft  ftone  upon  another  for  a  religious  me-F'i^* 
morial;  and  thefe  they  often  placed  fo  equably,  that  even 
a  breath  of  wind  would  fometimes  make  them  vibrate.  Of 
fuch  ftones  one  remains  at  this  day  in  the  pile  of  Stone¬ 
henge.  The  ancients  diftinguiflied  ftones  ereded  with  a 
religious  view,  by  the  name  of  amber;  by  which  was  fig- 
nified  any  thing  folar  and  divine.  The  Grecians  called 
them  wfrpai  petr£  ambrojl^e,  Stonehenge,  ac- 

5^2  cording 
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Stc.ok  cordmfy  to  Mr  Bryant,  is  compofed  oF  thefe  amber 
^  ftones  :  hence  the  next  town  Is  denominated  Amprejbu^ 
O'  >  ^  Roman  Ambrofius,  for  no  fuch  perfon 

ever  exifted,  but  from  the  ambrofiif  peirtr^  in  whofe  vi¬ 
cinity  it  ftood.  Some  of  thefe  were  rocking  Itones  ; 
and  there  was  a  wonderful  monument  of  this  fort  near 
Penzance  in  Cornwall,  which  flill  retains  the  name  of 
main-amber^  or  the  faered  ftones.  Such  a  one  is  menr 
tioned  by  Apollonius  Rhodlus,  fiippofed  to  have  been 
raifed  in  the  time  of  the  Argonaiitjc,  in  the  ifland  Te- 
nos,  as  the  ir  onument  ot  the  two-winged  fons  of  Boreas, 
ilain  by  Hercules  ;  and  there  are  others  in  China  and 
other  countries. 

STOOK,  a  term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  for  a  Aiock  of  corn  containing  j  2  (heaves. 

STOOL,  in  medicine,  an  evacuation  or  difcharge  of 
the  faeces  by  the  anus. 

Stool,  in  mining,  is  ufed  when  the  miners  leave  off 
digging  deeper,  and  work  in  the  ends  forward.  The 
end  before  them  is  called  the  Jiool, 

Stool,  in  (hip-building,  the  name  of  the  fupporters 
of  the  poop  and  top  lanterns. 

STOOPING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a  hawk,  being 
upon  her  wings  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bends  down 
violently  to  take  the  fowl. 

STOPPERS,  in  a  fhip,  certain  (liort  pieces  of  rope, 
which  are  ufually  knotted  at  one  or  both  ends,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  defigned.  They 
are  either  ufed  to  fufpeiid  any  heavy  body,  or  to  retain 
a  cable,  fhrotid,  &g.  in  a  fixed  pofition..  Thus,  the 
anchors,  when  firft  hoifted  up  from  the  ground,  are 
hung  to  the  cat-head  by  a  (lopper  attached  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  pafTing  through  the  anchor-ring,  is  after¬ 
wards  faftened  to  the  timber-head  ;  and  the  fame  rope 
ferves  to  fallen  it  on  the  bow  at  fea  ;  or  to  fufpend  it 
by  the  ring  which  is  to  be  funk  from  the  (hip  to  the 
bottom.  The  ftoppers  of  the  cable  have  a  large  knot 
and  a  laniard  at  one  end,  and  are  faftened  to  a  ring-bolt 
in  the  deck  by  the  other.  They  are  attached  to  the  cable 
by  the  laniard,  which  is-  faftened  fecurely  round  both 
by  feveral  turns  paffed  behind  the  knot,  or  about  the  neck 
of  the  (topper  ;  by  wliich  means  the  cable  is  reftrained 
from  running  out  of  the  (hip  w^hen  (he  rides  at  anchor. 

The  ftoppers  of  the  fhroud  have  a  knot  and  a  la¬ 
niard  at  each  end.  They  are  only  ufed  when  the 
fhrouds  are  cut  afunder  in  battle,  or  difablcd  by  tempe- 
ftuous  weather ;  at  which  time  they  are  lafhed,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  cables,  to  the  feparated 
parts  of  the  (hroud,  which  are  thereby  reunited,  fo  as 
to  be  fit  for  immediate  fervice.  This,  how'ever,  i«  only 
a  temporary  expedient. 

STOPS.  SeePuNCTUATioN;  and  Scripture, n^i36. 
STORAX.  See  Styrax. 

STORK,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

STOVE  for  heating  apartments,  greenhoufes,  hot- 
houfes,  fruit-walls,  &c. 

When  treating  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air, 
we  explained  in  fufiieient  detail  the  manner  in  wliicli 
the  cxpanfion  produced  in  a  mafs  of  air  by  heat  pro¬ 
duces  that  motion  up  our  chimneys  which  is  called  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  ;  and,  in  the  article  Smoke, 
we  confidered  the  circumftances  which  tend  to  check,  to 
promote,  or  to  diredl  this  current,  fo  as  to  free  us 
from  the  fmoke  and  vitiated  air  which  neceftarily  acconi- 
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panics  the  confumption  of  the  fuel.  In  Pneumatics  Store, 
we  alfo  attended  to  the  manner  in  which  our  fires  ira- 
mediately  operate  in  warming  our  apartments.  At 
prefent,  when  about  to  deferibe  a  method  of  warming 
intrinfically  difterent,  we  muft  pay  fome  more  attention 
to  the  diftinguifhing  circumftance.  Without  pretending 
to  explain  the  phyfical  coiihedion  of  heat  and  light,  it 
may  fiiffice  to  obferve,  that  heat,  as  well  as  light,  is  com¬ 
municated  to  diftant  bodies  in  an  inftant  by  radiation* 

A  perfon  pafTing  haftily  by  the  door  of  a  glafs-houfe 
feels  the  glow  of  heat  in  the  very  moment  he  fees  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  furnace  mouth,  and  it  is  interrupted 
by  merely  fereening  his  face  with  his  hand.  In  this 
way  is  an  apartment  partly  warmed  by  an  open  fire  ; 
and  we  avoid  the  opprefiive  heat  by  fitting  where  tlie 
fire  is  not  feen,  or  by  interpofing  a  fcreeii.  We  are 
apt  to  conned!  this  fo  ftrongly  in  the  imagination  with 
the  light  emitted  by  the  fire,  that  we  attribute  the  heat 
to  the  immediate  adlion  of  the  light.  But  this  opinion 
is  (hown  to  be  gratuitous  by  a  curious  experiment  made 
before  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr  Hooke,  and  afterwards^r 
with  more  care  and  accurate  examination,  by  MrScheele. 
d  hey  found,  that  by  bringing  a  plate  of  the  mod  tranfpa- 
rent  glafs  brifiely  between  the  fire  and  one’s  face,  the  heat 
is  immediately  intercepted  without  any  fcnfible  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  light.  Scheele,  by  a  very  pretty  in ve (ligation, 
difeovered  that  the  glafs  made  the  feparation,  and  did 
it  botli  in  refradlion  and  refiedlion  ;  for  he  found,  that 
when  the  light  of  the  fame  lire  was  colledlcd  into  a  fo¬ 
cus  by  means  of  a  polifhed  metal  concave  fpeculum,  a 
thermometer  placed  there  was  injlantly  affedled.  But 
if  we  employ  a  glafs  fpeculum  foiled  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner  with  quickfilver,  of  the  fame  diameter  and  focal 
diftance,  and  of  equally  brilliant  refleftioii,  there  is 
hardly  any  fcnfible  heat  produced  in  the  f^ocus,  and 
the  thermometer  muft  remain  there  for  a  very  long  while 
before  it  is  fenfibly  affedled.  When  we  repeated  this 
curious  experiment,  we  found,  that  after  the  glafs 
has  remained  a  long  while  in  this  pofition,  whether 
tranfmitting  or  refleding  the  light,  it  lofes  in  a  great 
mcafure  its  power  of  intercepting  the  heat.  By  varying 
this  obfervation  in  many  of  its  circumftances,  we  chink 
ourfelves  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  glafs  abforbs  the 
heat  which  it  intercepts,  and  is  very  quickly  heated  by 
the  abfoiption.  While  it  riles  in  its  own  temperature, 
it  intercepts  the  heat  powerfully  ;  but  when  it  is,  as  it 
were,  faturaced,  attradliug  no  more  than  what  it  imme¬ 
diately  imparts  to  the  air  in  corporeal  contadx  with  it, 
the  heat  palTes  freely  through  along  with  the  light.  If 
the  glafs  be  held  fo  near  the  fire  that  the  furrounding 
air  is  very  much  heated,  no  fenfible  interruption  of  heat 
is  perceived  after  the  glafs  is  thus  faturated.  We  found 
the  cheek  more  quickly  fenfible  than  the  thermo¬ 
meter  of  this  inftantaneous  radiation  of  the  heat  which 
accompanies  the  light,  or  is  feparated  from  it  in  this 
experiment.  It  is  a  very  inftructive  experiment  in  the 
phyfiology  of  heat. 

We  cannot  fay  how  far  this  i*adiat  ion  of  heat  may 
extend,  nor  whether  the  accompany rnent  of  light  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  The  mathematician  proceeds  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  extends  as  far  as  the  radiation  of 
light,  and  that,  being  alfo  redlilineal,  the  denfity  of 
the  heat  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  light.  But 
thefe  notions  are  fomewhat  gratuitous  \  and  there  are 

appearances. 
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appearances^%vhich  render  them-doubtfiil.  When  with 
adena  of  an  tnch  in  diameter  we  form  a  focus  on  a  pitee 
of  black  unpohdied  marble  of  an  i.ieh  diameter,  the  ma- 
themattcian  allow  that  no  more  rays  fall  on  the 

\  U  \  ’therefore  the 

marble  Ihould  be  cquaUy  warmed  in  either  cafe.  But 

3t  IS  by  no  means  fo,  as  we  have  repeatedly  found  by 
expofind  It  during  equal  times,  and  then  dropping  it 
into  water.  The  water  which  is  heated  by  the  marble 
on  which  the  focus  has  been  formed  will  be  found  to 
have  acquired  from  it  much  more  heat  than  ftom  the 
n'  j  .  of  lofty  mountains  which  are  never 

lliaded  by  clouds,  but  enjoy  perpetual  funfhine  and  fe- 
remty,  inftead  of  being  warmer  than  the  valleys  below- 
are  covered  with  never- melting  fnow  ;  and  we  have  feme  - 
grounds  to  fufpeft  that  the'genial  iifluence  of  the  fun 
requires  the  co  operation  of  the  atmofphere,  and  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  w-armth  at  the  moon,  on 
which  no  atmofphere  like  ours  can  be  obferved.  Per¬ 
haps  the  heat  which  cheers  us,  and  fertilizes  our  earth, 

IS  chemically  leparated  from  our  atmofphere  by  its  elec¬ 
tive  attraftion  for  the  light  of  the  fun.  Our  fucceffors 
jn  the  fludy  of  meteorology  need  not  fear  that  the  fub- 
Jtdt  of  their  refearch  will  be  foon  deprived  of  fcientific 
allurements.  We  know  but  little  of  it  after  all  the 
progrefs  we  have  made  during  this  laft  century,  and  it 
itill  prefents  an  ample  field  of  difcuflion. 

We  faid  that  the  aecompanyment  of  light  is  not  de- 
nionflrably  neceffary.  We  arc  certain  that  heat  may  be 
imparted  without  any  fenfible  light,  in  a  manner  which 
w-e  can  hardly  fuppofe  any  thing  but  radiation.  If  a 
piece  of  very  hot  iron  be  placed  a  little  without  the 
principal  focus  of  a  metallic  eoneavc  fpceulum,  and  a  very 
fenfibleair-thermometer  be  placed  in  its  conjugate  foeus. 

It  will  inftantly  fhow  an  elevation  of  temperature,  althoup-h 
the  iron  is  quite  imperceptible  to  an  eye  which  has  even 
been  a  long  w-hde  in  the  dark.  No  fueh  rife  of  tempe- 
rature  is  obferved  if  the  thermometer  be  placed  a  little  to 
one  tide  of  the  foeus  of  the  fpeeulum ;  therefore  the  pheno- 
menon  is  preeifely  fimilar  to  the  radiation  of  Up  Jit.  We 
are  obliged  therefore  to  acknowledge  that  the  heat  is  ra¬ 
diated  111  this  experiment  in  the  fame  way  that  light  is  in 
the  common  optical  experiments. 

Although  this  is  the  molt  ufual  way  that  we  in  this 
country  employ  fuel  for  warming  our  apartments,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  way  in  w^hieh  the  heat  diffufed 
from  this  fuel  may  be  imparted  to  diltant  bodies.  It  is 
not  even  the  moll  effedtiial  method  ;  it  is  diffufed  alfo 
by  immediate  communication  to  bodies  in  contadl. 
The  air  in  immediate  contadl  wdth  the  burning  fuel  is 
heated,  and  imparts  fame  of  its  heat  to  the  air  lyino- 
bey^ond  it,  and  this  3s  partly  fhared  with  the  air  which 
3a  Hill  farther  off ;  and  this  diffiifion,  by  communication 
in  contaau,  goes  on  till  the  remote  air  contiguous  to  the 
walls,  the  floor,  the  ecning,  the  furniture,  the  com¬ 
pany,  all  get  a  fhare  of  it  in  proportion  to  their  attrac¬ 
tions  and  their  capacities.  And  as  the  air  is  thus  con¬ 
tinually  fupplied,  and  continually  gives  out  heat,  the 
walls,  <Scc.  become  gradually  warmer,  and  the  room 
becomes  comfortable  and  pleafant.  But  we  apprehend 
that  no  great  proportion  of  the  heat  adually  acquired 
by  the  room  is  communicated  in  this  way.  This  dif- 
fufion  by  contadl  is  but  flow,  efpecially  in  air  which  is 
very  dry  ;  fo  flow  indeed,  that  the  air  in  the  immediate 
cighbourhood  of  the  fuel  hurried  up  the  chimney  be- 
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r  •  r'u'  •  ^  that  the  time  emploved  in  difi'u- 

fore  thJ We  imagine  tliere- 
onen  •  to  our  rooms  by  an 

by  radiation,  but  in  a  way  fomc- 
g  fferent  from  what  we  mentioned  before.  We 
imagine,  that  as  the  piece  of  Rials  in  Dr  Hooke’s  ex- 

whieTfilltl,  'be  whole  mafs  of  air 

abated  heat  in  every 
part  cx  the  room  where  the  Are  is  fecn,  and  is  as  it 

were  faturated  evith  it  throughout,  and  ready  to  impart 
It  to  every  body.mmerfed  in  it.  We  cannot  otherwife 

■  Pans'of  h^^^  of  the  heat  in  the  different 

wo.,n  ^  ^  radiation  on  the  folid  bodies 

r i  dlft?''"  f  duplicate  ratio  of 

their  diflanees  from  tne  fire  j  and  diffulion  by  contad. 
if  compatible  ,vith  the  rapid  current  up  the  ch^nev 
'\ould  heat  the  room  ftiH  more  unequably.  Recoiled 
howflowly,  and  wi-th  what  rapid  diminution  of  in 

to  water  even  to  a  very  fmall  diftanee.  But  beeaufe  all 

parts  of  tlie  air  of  the  room  abforb  radiated  heat,  what 

ipdturated  at  a  higher  temperature,  being  nearer  to 

the  fire,  rifes  to  the  ceiling,  fpreads  outwards  along  the 

thus”nure1  '‘i  Plsce  fupplied  by  the  air,  whfch  is 

nor/  "‘e  places  which  are 

not  directly  illuminated. 

Far  different  is  the  method  of  warming  the  room  by 

fc  n7v  ■  It  feeble  or 

canty  ;  and  if  a  paffage  were  allowed  up  the  chimney  for 

he  waimed  air,  it  would  be  quickly  carried  off.  Thia 
^  vvell  known  to  the  Eiigllfh  who  refide  in  the  cold  cli- 
inates  of  St  Peterfburgh.  Archangel,  &e.  They  love 
the  exhilarating  flutter  of  an  open  fire,  and  often  have 
one  m  their  parlour  ;  but  this,  fo  far  from  warming 
the  room  during  the  extreme  cold  weather,  obliges  thern 

irrMi^r^V  frequently,  and  even  ab- 

Uradts  the  heat  from  a  whole  fultc  of  apartments.  But 

all  pafiages  tins  way  is  /hut  up  when  we  warm  a  room 
by  l.oves.  J  he  air  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Itore 
1^  heated  by  contact,  and  this  heat  is  gradually,  thoug.>' 
flow  y,  diffufed  through  the  whole  room.  The  di.ffiklioi- 
would  however  be  vciy  flow  indeed,  were  it  not  for  lh“ 
great  expanfibility  of  air  by  lieat.  But  the  air  for- 
rounding  tlie  ftove  quickly  expands  and  riles  to  the  cell¬ 
ing,  while  the  neighbouring  air  Aides  in  to  funply  the 
place,  nay  15  even  piifoed  in  by  the  air  whicli  goei 
outwards  aloft.  Thus  the  whole  air  is  foo.i  mixed, 

t^rlSouT  ■" 

The  warmimr  by  ftoves  niuft  ihe-refore  be  managed 


upon  very  different  principles  from  thefe  adopted 

trip  Pllr->’rkly-i%r«vi  4-  _  /"■  »  . 


the  em^oyment  of  open  fires.  The  general  prineiplc 
13,  1/,  To  employ  the  fuel  in  the  moll  effectual  maiincr 
for  heating  the  external  part  of  the  ilove,  which  is  im- 
medwtely  efficient  in  warming  the  contiguous  air;  and 
2i/,  To  keep  in  the  room  the  air  already  warmed,  at 
leaft  as  niueh  as  is  confiflent  with  wholefomeuefs  and 
clermlineis. 

The  firil  purpofe  is  aeeompliflied  by  eonduding  the 
flue  ot  the  furnace  round  its  external  parts,  or,  in  fliort,, 
by  making  every  part  of  the  flue  external.  Of  all 
forms,  that  of  a  long  pipe,  returned  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  up  and  down  (provided  only  that  tho  place  of 

its 


S^ovr, 
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Stove,  us  laft  difcharirc  be  confiderably  higher  than  Its  entry 
—  from  the^hre-place),  would  be  the  moft  effeaual.  We 
have  fecn  a  very  fmall  ftovc  conllriiaed  in  this  way,  the 
whole  being  incloCtd  in  a  handfome  cafe^  of  polifhed 
iron  plate,  picrced'and  cut  into  elegant  foliage  like  the 
cock  of  a  watch,  fo  that  the  odd  looking  pipes  were 
completelv  concealed.  i  hough  ordy  three  teet  long, 
one  root  thick,  and  fix  feet  high,  it  warmed  a  very  lofty 
room  of  24  feet  by  18,  and  confumed  lefs  than  half  the 
fuel  of  a  ftove  of  the  more  ufual  make,  which  did  not 
.  fo  fully  warm  a  fmaller  chamber. 

It  would  occupy  a  volume  to  deferibe  the  immenfe 
variety  of  ftoves  which  ingenuity  or  architedonic  tafte 
has  conftruded.  We  Oiall  content  ourfelves  with 
civing  a  fpecimen  of  the  two  chief  clafles  into  which 
they  may  be  diftinguifhed. 

The  air  of  a  room  may  be  equally  warmed,  either  by 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  fmall  ftove  made  very 
hot,  or  to  the  furface  of  a  much  larger  ftove  more  mo¬ 
derately  heated.  The  firfl:  kind  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Hoi- 
land,  Flanders,  and  the  milder  climates  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  The  laft  are  univcrfally  ufed  in  the  frozen 
climates  of  Ruflia  and  Sweden.  The  firft  are  generally 
made  of  caft-iron,  and  the  lail  of  brick-work  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  or  ftucco. 

Pla^e  Fig.  I.  reprefents  a  fmall  German  ftove  fully  fuffi- 
iCcccLxxiv.  cient  for  warming  a  room  of  24  feet  by  18.  The  bafe 
is  about  three  feet  broad  and  14  inches  deep,  that  is, 
from  back  to  front,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The 
decoration  is  in  the  fafhion  of  that  country ;  but  the 
operative  ftrudure  of  it  will  admit  of  any  ftyle  of  orna¬ 
ment,  A,  is  the  fire-place,  and  the  wood  or  charred 
coal  is  laid  on  the  bottom,  which  has  no  barf.  Bars 
v;ould  admit  the  air  too  freely  among  the  fuel,  and  would 
both  confume  it  too  fall  and  raife  too  great  a  heat. 
That  no  heat  may  be  ufelefsly  expended,  the  foie  of 
the  fire  place  and  the  whole  bottom  of  the  ftove  is  rai* 
fed  an  inch  or  two  above  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  the 
air  is  therefore  w^armed  by  it  in  fucceflion,  and  rifes  up¬ 
wards.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  back  of  the  ftove  is 
not  in  contadl  with  the  wall  of  the  room,  or  of  the 
niche  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  fire-place  is  fhut  up  by 
a  door  which  fits  clofely  to  its  cafe,  and  has  a  fmall 
wicket  at  the  bottom,  whofe  aperture  is  regulated  by 
a  Aiding  plate,  fo  as  to  admit  no  more  air  than  what 
fuffices  for  flowly  confuming  the  fuel.  The  flame  and 
heated  air  rife  to  the  top  of  the  fire-place  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  arch  or  mantle-piece,  and  get 
out  laterally  by  two  narrow  paflages  B,  B,  immediately 
below  the  top  plate  of  the  bafe.  The  current  bends 
downward  on  each  fide,  pafles  at  C,  C,  undei  the 
partition  plates  which  divide  the  two  fide  chambers, 
and  then  rifes  upwards  through  the  outer  divifion  of 
each,  and  pafTes  through  narrow  flits  D,  D,  in  the  top 
plate,  and  from  thence  along  the  two  hollow  piers  E, 
E.  The  two  lateral  currents  unite  at  the  top  of  the 
arch,  and  go  through  the  linglc  pafTage  F  into  the 
larger  hollow  behind  the  efcutcheon  G.  From  this  place 
it  either  goes  ftraight  upw^ards  into  the  vent  in  the  wall 
by  a  pipe  on  the  top  of  the  ftove,  or  it  goes  Into  the 
wall  behind  by  a  pipe  inferted  in  the  back  of  the  ftove. 
The  propriety  of  this  coiiftrudlion  is  very  obvious. 
The  current  of  hot  air  is  applied  to  exterior  parts  of 
the  fieve  everywhere  except  in  the  tw'o  fide  chambers 
of  the  bafe,  where  the  partition-plates  form  one  fide  of 


the  canal.  Even  this  might  be  avoided  by  making  Stove, 
each  of  thefe  fide- chambers  a  detached  hollow  pillar, 

But  this  v/ould  greatly  incrcafe  the  trouble  of 'conftruc- 
tion  and  joining  together,  and  is  by  no  means  neceftary. 

The  arch  H  has  a  graceful  appearance,  and  affords  a 
very  warm  fituatlon  for  any  thing  that  requires  it,  fiich 
as  a  drink  in  a  Tick  perfon’s  bed-chamber,  &c.  Perfons 
of  a  certain  clafs  ule  this  place  for  keeping  a  difh  warm  ; 
nay,  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  frequently  occupied 
by  an  inclofed  chamber,  where  the  heat  rifes  high 
enough  even  for  drefling  viduals,  as  will  be  cafily  ima¬ 
gined  when  we  reflect  that  the  foie  of  it  is  the  roof  of 
the  fire  place. 

The  ftove  now  deferibed  is  fupplied  with  fuel  and 
with  air  by  the  front  door  opening  into  the  room.  That 
there  may  be  room  for  fuel,  this  middle  part  projedls 
a  few  inches  before  the  two  fide  chambers.  Thefe  laft:> 
with  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  ftove,  are  not  more 
than  ten  inches  deep.  The  paflages,  therefore,  from 
the  fire-place  are  towards  the  back  of  it  ;  fo  that  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  fee  the  fire  (which  is  always  cheerful), 
the  door  may  be  thrown  open,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  fmoke  coming  out  after  the  current  lias  once 
warmed  the  upper  part  of  the  ftove.  When  the  ftove  is 
of  fuch  dimenlions  that  the  bafe  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  high,  the  fire  place  may  be  furnilhed 
with  a  fmall  grate  in  the  Britifh  ftyle.  If  the  door  is 
fo  hung  that  it  can  not  only  be  thrown  back,  but  lift¬ 
ed  off  its  hinges,  we  have  a  ftove- grate  of  the  comple- 
teft  kind,  fully  adequate,  in  our  mild  climate,  to  warm 
a  handfome  apartment,  even  with  an  open  fire  and 
when  we  hang  on  the  door,  and  fhut  up  the  fire-place, 
a  ftove  of  the  dimenfions  already  given  is  almoft  too 
much  for  a  large  drawing-room. 

We  have  frequently  remarked,  that  one  fide  of  thefe 
ftoves  grows  much  warmer  than  the  other,  and  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  or  remedy  this  ;  and  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  is  an  unavoidable  defe£l  in  all  ftoves  with 
a  double  flue.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  make  the  fire 
fo  equable  in  the  fire-place,  that  one  fide  fhall  not  be  a 
little  warmer  than  the  other,  and  a  briflcer  current  will 
then  be  produced  in  it.  This  mull  increafe  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  fuel  on  this  fide,  which  will  increafe 
the  current,  will  heat  this  fide  ftill  more,  and  thus  go  on 
continually  till  the  fuel  on  this  fide  is  expended ;  after 
which  the  other  fide  will  obtain  and  increafe  the  fupe- 
rlority.  The  flue  is  made  double,  that  the  fire-place 
may  occupy  the  middle  of  the  front ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  gain  this  point  of  fymmetry  with  one  flue. 

The  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  corredled  by  damp¬ 
ing  valves  placed  in  fome  part  of  the  upright  funnels 

£,  E. 

In  the  colder  winters  on  the  continent,  it  is  thought 
neceflary  to  increafe  the  effedl  by  making  the  fire-place 
open  to  the  back  of  the  ftove.  Its  mouth  or  door  com¬ 
municates  with  or  Is  joined  to  an  opening  of  the  fame 
dimenfions  formed  in  the  wall,  and  the  door  is  on  the 
other  fide  in  an  antichamber  or.  lobby.  In  Weftpha- 
lia,  and  other  places  of  Germany,  the  apartments  are 
difpofed  round  a  fpacious  lobby,  into  which  all  their  fire¬ 
places  open,  and  are  there  fupplied  with  fuel.  By  this 
conftruftion  it  is  plain  that  the  air  of  the  room,  already 
warmed  by  the  ftove,  is  not  carried  off,  and  the  room 
is  more  heated.  But  this  method  is  very  unfavourable 
to  cheerfulnefs  and  health.  The  fame  air  confined,  and 

repeatedly 
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compounded  with  all  the  vola-  in,^  by  the  heat, 
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tile  emanations  of  the  room,  quickly  lofes  that  refrefh- 
tng  quality  that  is  fo  defirable,  and  even  fo  nccelTary 
for  health.  It  is  never  renewed  except  by  very  partial 
admixtures  when  the  room  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
becomes  difagreeable  to  any  perfon  coming  in  from  the 
open  air  ;  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  lefs  opulent  becomes 
really  offenfive  and  nanfeous. 

Something  ot  this  is  unavoidable  in  all  rooms  heated 
by  Roves.  ^  Even  in  our  apartments  in  this  ifland,  per- 
lons  of  delicate  nerves  are  hurt  by  what  they  call  the 


--  nilFcrent  parts  of  the  Hove  beincf  of 
very  different  heats,  they  expand  unequally,  and  there 
IS  no  cement  which  can  withiland  this,  efpecially  when 

baked?  rif  the 

Dan?ot  r?  with  which  the 

tiact.  Accordingly  thofe  earthen  ware  lloves  feldom 
ftand  a  winter  or  two  without  cracking  in  feme  place 
or  other,  even  when  ftrengthened  by  iron  hoops  and 
cramps  judicioufly  difpofed  within  them.  Even^^hoop- 

ing  them  externally,  which  would  be  very  unfiolitl? 
Will  not  nrpvpnt  tViio  .  ^  n  , 


clofe  air  of  a  room  ;  and  it  is  long  before  'the  fayrof  noTor^en'tohi?  “  -a 

dinner  is  quite  removed  from  a  dining-room,  notwith-  fmn  anrl  ^  f  u  can  rehft  the  expan- 

ftanding  the  copious  current  up  the  chimney.  This  haoDens  h? a  R  7  ^cat  and  cold.  When  a  crack 

».«  b.  i„co™p.,  .bl,  fc„U  In  .  n„T  holw  AlTnf.  u  ™v  bn  ?  “r", 

by  .  «,_.n  I  "V.t'Vr.Tttr  Ar*:'!'  f'"™'  ““•'S'  th-  ~m  .bn  .in  viSby’  .'hn"#;!” 


with  refpea  to  the  ftove  which  we  are  confiderinir  at 
prefent,  where  we  employ  a  fmall  furface  heated  ‘to  a 
great  degree. 

Such  Roves  are  feldom  made  of  any  thing  elfe  than 
pR-iron.  T’his  (in  thofe  parts  at  leaR  which  are  in 
immediate  contad  with  the  fuel)  is  in  a  Rate  of  coiiti- 
iiual  calcination,  and  even  throwing  off  fcales.  This  in¬ 
deed  Ift  nnt  Cf^f^n  In  4.U^  r  1  /« 
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Tor  thefe  and  other  reafons,  we  can  fcarcely  hope  to 
rnake  (lows  of  brick-work  or  pottery  which  lhall  bear 

7^  7^'  5  and  their  ufc 

uft  therefore  be  conhned  to  cafes  where  very  moderate 
beat  IS  fiifficient.  We  need  not  deferibe  their  conftruc- 
ton.  It  IS  evident  that  it  Ihoiild  be  more  fiiimle  than 
yat  o.  iron  ftoves;  and  we  imagine  that  in  the  verv 


deed  is  not  feen,  becaufe  it  is  the  bottom  or  foie  of  the  fevv  imagine  that  in  the  very 

iire-place  which  is  fo  heated:  but  the  eflF-(T  on  the  thiQ  *  ^ *ch  they  are  likely  to  be  employed  in 
air  of  the  room  i,  the  fame.  ?Le  catLion  ^^^le^e-place  and  an  arch  ov^^  di- 

the  iron  is  occafioned  by  the  combination  of  tm^  t^  th'"'??  two  of  thin  tile 

vital  air  with  the  iron.  ^  This  is  abilraacd  from  j  1  Tt'te  enough.  If  the  Hove 

the  general  mafs  of  atmofpheric  air  in  the  rtom  of  The  file  I?  V?  ® 

whid;  i,  .r..,iy  ._p 


firaaion  the  remainder  becomes  lefs  fit  for  funZtin?  Th  JV-V  '^ill  alfo  be  fufficient, 

animal  life  or  flame,  and  may  eTen  teome  hS  ffi  the  d  ff  r^^t  ren  where 

by  working  on  each  other  one  of  them  miiH  give  way 
i  herefore,  inHead  of  making  the  joints  clofe  and  ufin<r 
any  cement,  the  upper  piece  Ihould  Hand  in  a  groove 
formed  m  the  undermoH,  having  a  little  powdered  chalk 
or  clay  fprmkled  over  it,  which,  will  effeaually  prevent 
the  paffage  ot  any  air  j  and  room  being  thus  given  for 
the  unequal  expanfion,  the  joint  remains  entire.  This 
may  beconfidered  as  a  general  diredion  for  all  furnace- 
work,  where  it  is  in  vain  ta  attempt  to  hinder  the  mu- 
tual  working  of  the  parts. 

We  have  feen  Roves  in  fmall  apartments  at  St  Peterf- 
burg,  which  were  made  internally  of  potters  ware,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  then  covered  with  a  thick 


terious.  In  every  degree  the  remainder  becomes  lefs 
refrelhing,  and  grows  dull  and  oppreflive.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  fmell,  which,  though 
not  dllguHmg,  is  unpleaiant.  It  refembles  thefmeU  of 
burnt  feathers,  or  more  exaaiy  the  fmell  we  feel  if  we 
rub  violently  for  fome  time  the  palms  of  our  hands  to¬ 
gether  when  perfeftly  dry. 

For  finiilar  reafons  thefe  iron  floves  occafioti  a  fickly 
fmell,  by  burning  every  particle  of  duH  which  falls  on 
the  hot  parts;  and  if  they  be  wiped  with  a  woollen" 
cloth,  or  any  cloth  not  perfeftly  free  from  every  kind 
of  greafy  or  oily  matter,  a  fmell  is  produced  for  a  day 
or  days  afterwards;  fo  that  without  the  moH  fcrupulous 
attention  we  fuffer  by  our  very  cleanlinefs. 

For  fuch  leafons  we  think  that  the  Roves  of  brick- 
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preterabie.  ihefe  are  much  ufed  in  the  genteeler  lioufes  very  rarely  fubiedl  to  crack  r.  ^ 

-  -de  in  the  heal  on  aLotfo^hTlVy  low 
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molt  elegant  forms,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  fculp^ 
tiire  or  enamel  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  be  fo 
efFedf ual,  nor  equally  warm  a  room  with  the  fame  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuel.  Earthen  ware,  efpecially  when  covered 
with  porous  Rucco,  is  far  inferior  to  metal  in  its  power 
of  conducing  heat.  If  built  of  bricks,  they  muR  be 
vaRly  more  bulky  when  the  Rre-place  and  flues  are  of 
the  fame  dimenfions.  The  moR  perfea  way  of  con- 
ftruding  them  would  certainly  be  to  make  them  of  pot¬ 
tery,  in  parts  exadly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  joined  by 
a  proper  cement,  f  his  mode  of  conRru(ffcing  would  ad.* 
mic  of  every  elegance  of  form  or  richnefs  of  ornament,* 
and  would  not  be  fo  bulky  as  thofe  which  are  built  of 
bucks.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  their  crack- 


,  y  ^vyVVCr  or 

the  porous  Hucco  ;  but  we  imagine  that  they  would  be 
abundantly  warm  fora  moderate  room  in  this  country. 

When  fitted  up  in  thefe  fituations,  and  with  thefe 
precautions,  the  brick  or  pottery  Hoves  are  Incompa¬ 
rably  more  fweet  and  pleafant  than  the  iron  ones. 

But  in  the  intenfe  colds  of  Ruflia  and  Sweden,  or 
even  fot  very  large  rooms  in  this  kingdom,  Hoves  of 
thefe  fmall  dimenfions  are  not  fufiiciently  powerful,  and 
v/e  muH  follow  the  pradice  of  thofe  countries  where 
they  are  made  of  great  five,  and  very  moderately  heat¬ 
ed.  It  is  ncedkfs  to  deferibe  their  external  form,  which 
may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  Their  internal  flrudure  is 
the  fame  in  all,  and  is  dlHIndly  deferibed  in  Pneuma- 
aics,  2^4*  fliail  only  enlarge  a  little  on  the 

pecu- 
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pewillarmes  conneaed  with  the  gencfal  principle  of 
their  conftruaion. 

The  ftove  is  Intended  as  a  fort  of  manra«ine,  in 
which  a  great  quantity  of  heat  may  be  quickly  acCu- 
rnulated,  to  be  afterwards  flowly  communicated  to  the 
air  of  the  room.  Thellove  is  therefore  built  extremely 
malTive  ;  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  more  powerful 
when  coated  with  clay  as  wet  as  can  be  made  to  hang 
together.  We  imagine  the  reafon  of  this  to  be,  that  ve¬ 
ry  wet  clay,  and  more  particularly  llucco,  miift  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  porous  when  dry,  and  therefore  a  very  flow 
condudor  of  heat.  Inaead  of  aicking  on  the  glazed 
tiles  with  no  more  clay  or  hucco  than  is  fufficient  to 
attach  them,  each  tile  has  at  its  back  a  fort  of  box 
baked  in  one  piece  about  two  or  three  inches  deep.  It 
is  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  This  is  filled  with  mortar, 
and  then  fiilck  on  the  brick-work  of  the  fiove,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  iron  pins  or  hooks  driven  into 
the  joints,  which  may  fink  into  this  clay  and  keep  it 
firmly  attached  when  dry.  This  coating,  with  the  maf- 
five  brick-work,  forms  a  great  mafs  of  matter  to  be 
heated  by  the  fuel.  The  lowed  chamber,  which  is  the 
fire  place,  is  fomewhat  wider,  and  confiderably  thicker 
than  the  dories  above,  which  are  merely  dues.  When 
the  fire-place  is  finifhed  and  about  to  be  arched  over,  a 
flat  iron  bar  of  fmall  thteknefs  is  laid  along  the  top  of 
the  fide-wall  on  both  Tides,  a  fet  of  finifiiing  bricks  be 
ing  moulded  on  purpofe  with  a  notch  to  receive  the 
iron  bar.  Crofs  bars  are  laid  over  thefe,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  or  two  between,  having  a  bit  turned  down 
at  the  .ends,  which  takes  hold  of  the  longitudinal  bars, 
and  keeps  them  from  being  tlirud  outwards  either  by 
the  prefTure  of  the  arch  or  by  Jthe  fwelling  in  confe- 
qiience  of  the  heat.  In  fig.  3.  A  is  the  crofs  fedion 
of  one  of  the  long  bars,  and  BC  is  part  of  one  of  the 
crofs  bars,  and  CD  is  the  clench  which  confines  the 
bar  A.  This  precaution  is  chiefly  necefiary,  becaufe  the 
contradion  of  the  dove  upwards  obliges  the  walls  of 
the  other  dories  to  bear  a  little  on  the  arch  of  the 
fire-place.  The  building  above  is  kept  together  in 
like  manner  by  other  courfes  of  iron  bars  at  every 
fecond  return  of  the  flue.  The  top  of  the  dove 
is  finifhed  by  a  pretty  thick  covering  of  brick-work. 
The  lad  pafTage  for  the  air  at  H  (fee  Pneumatics, 
fig.  62.)  has  a  ring  lining  its  upper  extremity,  and  pro- 
je£ling  an  inch  or  two  above  it.  The  fiat  round  it  is 
covered  with  fand.  When  we  would  dop  this  pafTage, 
a  cover  fhaped  like  a  bafon  or  cover  for  difhes  at  table 
is  whelmed" over  it.  The  rim  of  this,  reding  on  the 
land,  effedlually  prevents  all  air  from  coming  through 
and  getting  up  the  vent.  Accefs  is  had  to  this  damper 
by  a  door  which  can  be  fhut  tight  enough  to  prevent 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  from  wading  itfelf  up  the 
vent.  When  the  room  is  too  warm,  it  may  be  very  ra¬ 
pidly  cooled  by  opening  this  door.  -The  warm  air  rufh- 
ts  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  replaced  by  cool  air 
from  without. 

The  management  of  the  dove  is  as  follows.  About 
eioht  o’clock  in  the  irvorniug  the  pietrhnirk,  or  fervant 
who  has  the  charge'  of  the  doves,  takes  off  the  cover, 
diuts  the  damper-door,  arid  opens  the  fire-place  door. 
■He  then  puts  in  a  handful  of  wood  lhavings  ordraw, 
and  kindles -it.  ’i’his‘v/arms  the  dove  and  vent,  and 
begins-  a  currentt  of  air  through  it.  He  then  lays 
A  lew  chips  on  the  foie  of  the  fire-place,  inrmediately 
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within  the  door;  and  behind  this  he  arranges  the  bSlets 
of  birchwood,  with  their  ends  inwards.  Then  he  lays  on 
more  wood  in  the  front,  till  he  thinks  there  is  enough. 
He  fets  fire  to  the  chips,  fhuts  the  door,  and  opens  the 
fmall  wicket  at  its  bottom.  The  air  blows  the  flame 
of  the  chips  upon  the  billets  behind  them,  and  thus 
kindles  them.  They  con  fume  flowly,  while  the  billets 
in  front  remain  untouched  by  the  fire.  The  fervant, 
having  made  his  fird  round  of  the  rooms,  returns  to 
this  dove,  and  opens  the  door  above  to  admit  air  into 
the  vent.  This  is  to  fupply  its  draught,  and  thus  to 
check  the  draught  in  the  body  of  the  dove,  which  is 
generally  too  ftrong  at  this  time,  and  would  confume 
the  fuel  too  faft.  By  this  time  the  billets  in  the  front 
arc  burning,  fird  at  the  bottom,  and  the  red  in  fuccef- 
fioii  as  they  fink  down  on  the  embers  and  come  oppo- 
file  to  the  wicket.  The  room  does  not  yet  feel  any 
ededl  from  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  has  not  yet  reach¬ 
ed  its  external  furface  ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  this 
grows  warm.  The  upper  door  is  fliut  again,  that  no 
heat  may  now  be  waded.  The  pietchnik  by  and  by 
fpreads  the  embers  and  afhes  over  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  fire-place  with  a  rake,  by  which  the  bottom  is  gre^^t- 
ly  heated,  and  heats  the  air  contiguous  to  it  externally 
(for  it  Hands  on  little  pillars)  very  powerfully.  He 
takes  care  to  bring  up  to  the  top  of  the  afhes  every  bit 
of  w^ood  or  coal  that  is  not  yet  con  fumed,  that  all  may 
be  completely  expended.  He  does  this  as  brifkly  as 
poffible,  that  the  room  may  not  lofe  much  warmed  air 
by  keeping  open  the  fire  place  door.  At  his  lad  vifit, 
when  he  obferves  no  more  glowing  embers,  he  fhuts  the 
fire-place  door  and  wicket,  and  puts  the  damper  on  the 
pafTage  above,  and  Hints  its  door.* — All  this  is  over  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after -kindling  the  fire.  All 
current  of  air  is  now  at  an  end  within  the  dove,  and  it 
is  now  a  great  mafs  of  brick-work,  heated  to  a  great 
degree  within,  but  only  about  blood-warm  externally. 
The  heat  gradually  fpreads  outwards,  and  the  external 
furface  of  the  dove  acquires  its  greated  heat  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon ;  after  which  it  gradually  coeds 
till  next  morning. 

'This  heat  feldom  is  fo  great  that  one  cannot  bear 
to  touch  the  dove  with  his  cheek,  and  to  keep  it  there. 
In  confcquence  of  this  it  can  burn  none  of  the  diid 
which  unavoidably  falls  on  the  dove,  and  we  are  never 
troubled  with  the  fickening  fmells  that  arc  unavoidable 
wdien  we  employ  the  fmall  cad  iron  doves  much  heated. 
The  great  expence  of  heat  In  a  room  arlfes  from  the  glafs 
windows.  The  pane  is  fo  thin  that  the  external  air  keeps 
it  Continually  cold,  and  thus  the  windows  are  continu¬ 
ally  robbing  the  air  of  the  room  of  its  heat.  This  ex-* 
pence  of  heat  is  reduced  to  lefs  than  one  third  by  double 
cafements.  The  Inner  cafement  Is  about  as  much  cold^ 
er  than  the  room  as  the  outer  cafement  is  warmer  than 
the  air  of  the  fields ;  and  we  have  the  fingular  advantage 
of  having  no  ice  formed  on  the  glades.  But  to  enlure 
this  lad  advantage,  the  Teams  of  the  Inner  cafement  mud 
be  paded  with  paper,  and  thofe  of  the  outer  cafement 
mud  be  left  unpaded.  Jf  we  do  the  contrary,  we  fhall 
certainly  have  ice  on  the  outer  cafement ;  the  reafon  of 
vvhich  is  eafily  feen. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  defcription  of 
the  management,  becaufe  the  reafons  of  fome  particulars 
are  not  very  obvious,  and  the.pra(ftlce  would  not  readily 
occur  to  us  in  this  country;  fo  that  a  perfon  who,  on  the 
c  faith 
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Wtli  of  our  recommendation,  iT,ou!a  prefer  one  of  thefe  The  ftore  annd,  under  the  arch  in  the  wall  •  but  the 
r  Aoves  to  the  German  ftove,  whofe  manarrement  is  fimple  air  that  is  wanned  by  its  furface  won  d  efrlne  nn  t,  tu 
and  obnous,  m.ght  be  greatly  difappointed.  But  by  fol.  fides,  and  would  be  expendedTn  Z 

confident  that  the  Ruffian  prevent  this,  the  ftove  muft  be  inclofed Tn  a  caffi:  this 
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ftove  will  be  found  much  fupenor  both  in  warmth  and 
agreeable  air.  The  fpreading  out  of  the  embers,  and  wait¬ 
ing  till  all  is  reduced  to  afhes  before  the  doors  are  ftiut, 
is  alfo  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  a  neglect  of  it  would 
expofe  us  to  imminent  danger  of  fuffocation  by  fixed^ir; 
and  this  is  the  only  inconvenience  of  the  Rullian  ftove, 
from  which  the  other  ftove  is  free.  The  fixed  air  has 
no  fmell;  and  the  firft  irrdication  of  its  prefence  is  a  flight 
giddinefs  and  laftitiide,  which  difpofes  us  to  fit  down 
and  to  fleep.  This  would  be  fatal ;  and  we  nuift  imme¬ 
diately  open  the  upper  paftage  and  the  fire-place  door, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  ftrong  current  to  carry  the  vitiated 
air  of  the  room  up  the  chimney.  Throwing  up  the 
fafties,  or  at  lea  ft  opening  all  the  doors,  is  proper  on 
fuch  an  occafion. 

If  burn  pit-coal,  either  raw  or  charred,  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  ftill  more  necefiTary;  becaufe  the  cinder  is  not 
fo  eafily  or  fo  foon  completely  confumed.  This  fuel 
will  require  a  little  difference  in  the  management  from 
wood  fuel,  but  which  is  eafily  feen  by  any  perfon  of  re¬ 
flexion.  The  fafe  way  would  be  to  rake  out  all  half, 
burnt  coal  before  fhiitting  up  the  doors. 

Tf  we  ufe  raw  pit-coal,  great  care  is  neceffary  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  foot  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftove.  It  is  an  inacccfiible  place  for  the  chimney 
fweep;  and  if  we  attempt  to  burn  it  out,  we  run  a  great 
rifle  of  fplitting  that  part  of  the  ftove  which  is  the  moft 
flightly  conftruXed.  It  is  advifable  therefore  to  burn 
it  away  every  day,  by  giving  a  brifie  draught  with  an 
open  door  for  five  minutes.  With  wood  or  coak  there  is 
no  danger. 

It  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  give  fome  in- 
ftniXions  for  the  conftriiXion  of  ftoves  for  warming  fe- 
veral  floors  in  a  great  luanufaXory*  fuch  as  a  cotton- 
mill,  or  a  public  library  or  miifeum. 

In  fuch  fituations  we  think  cleanlinefs,  wholefome- 
nefs,  and  fweetnefs  of  air,  no  lefs  neceftary  than  in  the 
drawing  room  of  a  man  of  opulence.  Wc  therefore  re¬ 
commend  the  brick-ftove  in  preference  to  the  iron  one; 
and  though  it  would  not  be  the  beft  or  moft  economi¬ 
cal  praXite  to  heat  it  but  once  a-day,  and  we  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  prefer  the  German  praXice  of  conftant  feeding,  we 
ftill  think  it  highly  proper  to  limit  the  heat  to  a  very 
moderate  degree,  and  employ  a  large  furface. 

^  If  the  difpofition  of  the  rooms  allows  us  the  conve- 
niency  of  a  thick  party -wall,  we  would  place  the  ftove 
in  the  middle  of  this  wall,  in  an  arch  which  pierces 
through  the  wall.  Immediately  above  this  arch  we 
would  carry  up  a  very  wide  chimney  through  the  whole 
height.  This  chimney  muft  have  a  paftage  opening 
into  each  floor  on  both  Tides,  which  may  be  very  accu¬ 
rately  fliut  up  by  a  door.  The  ftove  being  fet  up  under 
the  arch,  it  muft  have  a  pipe  commiinicacing  with  its 
flue,  and  rifing  up  through  this  chimney.  Could  an 
earthen  pipe  be  properly  fiipported,  and  fecured  from 
iplitting  by  hoops,  we  fhould  prefer  it  for  the  reafons 
already  given.  But  as  this  is  perhaps  expeXing  too 
much,  we  muft  admit  the  ufe  of  a  caft  iron  pipe.  This 
is  the  real  chimney  or  flue  of  the  ftove,  and  muft  be  of 
as  great  diameter  as  poffible,  that  it  may  aX,  by  an  ex- 
ten  five  furface,  all  the  way  up. 
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may  be  of  brick-work,  at  the  diftanqe  of  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  ftove  all  round.  It  muft  be  well  fhut 
in  above,  and  at  the  foundation  muft  have  a  row  of  fmall 
holes  to  admit  the  air  all  around  it.  This  air  will  then 
be  warmed  over  the  whole  fpace  between  the  ftove  and 
the  cafe,  pafs  up  the  chimney,  and  there  receive  addi¬ 
tional  heat  from  the  flue-pipe  which  is  in  the  middle. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fire-place  door  have 
no  comiminicatior.  with  the  fpace  between  the  ftove  and 
Its  cafe,  but  be  inclofed  in  a  mouth-piece  which  comes 
^rough  the  cafe,  and  opens  into  the  feeding  room, 

1  hus  all  the  air  which  goes  up  to  the  rooms  will  be 
pure  and  wholefome,  provided  we  take  care  that  every 
^mg  be  kept  clean  and  fweet  about  the  air  holes  below, 
Obfene  that  thofe  air-holes  which  are  near  the  furnace 
door  muft  be  inclofed  in  a  wooden  trunk  which  takes 
in  Its  air  at  fome  diftance  from  this  door ;  for  fince  the 
current  between  the  ftove  and  cafe  may  be  almoft  as  great 
as  the  current  within  the  ftove  (nay,  when  a  puff  of  wind 
beats  down  the  chimney,  it  may  even  exceed  it),  there 
IS  a  rifle  of  fome  vitiated  air  and  fmoke  being  drawn  into 
the  cafe. 

If  the  ftove  cannot  be  placed  in  the  arch  oF  a  party, 
wall.  It  may  be  fet  adjoining  to  a  fide  or  outer  wall, 
and  furnilhed  with  a  cafe,  a  large  chimney,  and  a  flue, 
pipe,  in  the  fame  manner.  ^  But  in  this  cafe  a  great 
deal  of  heat  is  wafted  on  this  outer  wall,  and  carried  off 
by  the  external  air.  In  this  fituation  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  line  that  part  of  the  wall  which  is  behind  the 
ftove  (at  two  or  three  inches  diftance),  and  the  whole 
ol  the  chunney,  with  plafter  on  laths.  Thefe  fhould  be 


nailed  on  battens  properly  faftened  on  the  wall,  leaving 
a  fpace  of  an  inch  between  the  laths  and  the  wall.  The 
plafter  flioiild  be  of  the  moft  fpuniry  kind,  having  in  it  a 
quantity  of  clay  in  powder  inftead"  of  the  full  proportion 
of  faiid.  Horfe-dung,  wafhed  with  water  and  ftrained 
througli  coarfe  flannel,  leaves  a  great  portion  of  unaftl- 
milated  vegetable  fibre,  which  will  mix  very  intimately 
in  the  plafter,  and  make  it  a  fubftance  very  unfit  for  con- 
duXing  heat,  d'herc  is  no  danger  of  catching  fire  by  this 
hiiiiig.  We  have  feen  a  moft  tremendous  fire  rage  for 
three  hours,  in  contaX  with  a  partition  of  lath  and 
plafter  (oir  the  plafter-fide  however),  without  difcolour- 
ing  the  thin  laths  on  the  other  fide.  Wc  onee  faw  a 
cottage  chimney  on  fire,  and  burn  till  the  foot  was 
confunied.  This  chimnej  was  nothing  but  a  pipe  of  a 
foot  wide,  ma^.e  Oi  lathes,  and  plaftercd  on  the  infide 
andoutfide;  and  it  pafled  through  a  thatched  roof.  Wc 
therefore  recommend  this  in  place  of  the  brick- cafe  for 
inclofing  the  ftove.  It  would  fave  heat;  and  as  it  might 
be  made  in  pieces  on  detached  frames,  which  could  be 
joined  by  iron  ftraps  and  hinges,  any  part  of  the  ftove 
could  be  laid  open  for  repairs  at  pleafurc. 

We  have  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  a  ftove  conftruc- 
ted  in  this  manner  would  be  greatly  fuperior  in  power 
to  any  we  have  feen,  and  would  be  free  from  many  of 
their  difgufting  defeXs.  We  beg  leave  therefore  to  con¬ 
clude  this  part  of  the  fubjeX  by  deferibing  one  which 
was  to  have  been  ereXed  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  ilietch  of  the  plan  of  the  church  contain- 
5  ^  ed 
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Stovf.  ed  in  the  parallelocrram  AFED.  P  marks  the  place 
^  of  the  pulpit,  and  LMNO  the  front  of  the  galleries. 
Thefe  are  carried  back  to  the  fide  walls  AB  and  DC. 
But  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  pulpit  they  do  not 
reach  fo  far,  but  leave  a  fpace  BFEC  about  I2  feet 
wide.  Below  the  back  of  the  galleries,  on  each  fide, 
there  is  a  paflage  ABGH,  KICD,  feparated  from  the 
feated  part  of  the  church  by  partitions  which  reach  from 
the  floor  'to  the  galleries,  fo  that  the  fpace  HGIK  is 
completely  fhut  in.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
building,  of  a  light  and  airy  ftrudure,  having  two  rows 
of  large  windows  above  the  arcades,  and  a  fpacious 
window  in  the  eaft  end  above  the  pulpit.  The  congre- 

*  gation  complain  of  a  cold  air,  which  they  feel  pouring 

down  upon  their  heads.  This  is  more  particularly^  felt 
by  thofe  fitting  in  the  fronts  of  the  galleries.  We  ima- 
o-ine  that  this  arifes  chiefly  from  the  extendve  furface 
of  the  upper  row  of  windows,  and  of  the  cold  ftone- 
walls  above,  which  robs  the  air  of  its  heat  as  it  glides 
up  along  the  fides  of  the  church.  It  becomes  heavier 
by  collapfing,  and  in  this  Hate  defcends  in  the  middle 
of  the  church. 

The  dove  S  is  placed  againft  the  middle  of  the  weft 
wall  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  inches,  and  is  completely 
inclofcd  in  a  cafe  of  lath  and  plafter.  The  vent,  which 
is  to  carry  off  the  fmoke  and  burnt  air,  is  conveyed  up 
or  along  the  wall,  and  through  the  roof  or  fide-wall, 
but  without  any  communication  with  the  cafe.  In  like 
manner  the  fire-place  door  is  open  to  the  paffage,  with¬ 
out  communicating  with  the  cafe;  and  care  is  taken  that 
the  holes  which  admit  the  air  into  the  cafe  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  that  they  (hall  run  no  rifk  of  drawing  in  any  air 
from  the  fire-place  door. 

From  the  top  of  this  cafe  proceed  two  trunks  Q^R, 
each  of  which  is  two  feet  broad  and  lix  inches  deep, 
coated  within  and  without  with  the  moft  fpunoy  plafter 
that  can  be  compofed.  For  this  purpofe  we  ftiould  re¬ 
commend  a  compofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and  as 
much  clay  and  quicklime  as  will  give  it  a  very  flight  co- 
hefion.  We  know’  that  a  piece  of  this  may  be  held  In 
the  hand,  without  inconvenience,  within  an  Inch  of  where 
it  is  of  a  glowing  red  heat. — Thefe  trunks  open  into 
another  trunk  XVTYZ,  which  ranges  along  the  parti¬ 
tion  immediately  under  the  galleries,  and  may  be  form¬ 
ed  externally  into  a  corniche,  a  little  mafiive  indeed,  but 
not  unflghtly  in  a  buildln-^  of  this  ftyle.  This  trunk  is 
coated  in  the  fame  manner.  It  has  fevcral  openings 
a,  a,  See.  which  have  Aiders  that  can  be  drawn  afide  by 
means  of  handles  acceflible  from  the  outer  paffage. —  At 
the  extremities  X  and  Z  of  tj^is  trunk  are  tw’o  perpen¬ 
dicular  trunks  which  come  up  through  the  galleries,  and 
are  continued  to  a  confiderable  height.  At  their  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  horizontal  trunk  are  two  doors  large 
enough  to  admit  a  lamp.  Each  perpendicular  trunk  has 
alfo  a  valve  by  which  It  can  be  completely  flopped. 

The  ftove  is  managed  as  follows  ;  Early  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  fuperintendant  (huts  all  the  Aiders,  and  fets  a 
lamp  (burning)  in  each  of  the  trunks  X  and  Z;  and 
fhuts  the  doors.  He  then  puts  on  and  kindles  the  fire 
in  the  ftove,  and  manages  It  either  in  the  Ruffian  or 
German  method*  Perhaps  the  latter  is  preferable,  as 
being  liable  to  feweft  accidents  from  miftake  or  negledl. 

The  lamps  fet  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright  trunks 
prefently  warm  them,  and  produce  a  current  of  air  up¬ 
wards.  This  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  horizontal  trunk, 
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which  muft  take  it  from  the  cafe  round  the  ftove.  Thus  Stove. 

a  cup-ent  Is  begun  in  the  dlredion  we  wifli.  By  and  - 

by  the  air  in  the  cafe  acquires  heat  from  the  ftove,  and 
the  current  becomes  extremely  brifle.  When  the  ma¬ 
nager  perceives  this,  he  removes  the  lamps,  fhuts  the 
valves,  and  opens  the  holes  a,  a,  See,  beginning  with 
the  moft  remote,  and  proceeding  flowly  towards  the 
ftove  from  each  extremity  of  the  horizontal  branches. 

The  heated  air  now  iffues  by  thefe  holes,  glides  along 
the  celling  below  the  galleries,  and  efcapes,  by  rifing 
up  along  the  fronts  of  the  galleries,  and  will  be  fenftbly 
felt  by  thofe  fitting  there,  coming  on  their  faces  with  a 
gentle  warmth.  It  will  then  rife  (in  great  part)  ftralght 
up,  while  fome  of  It  will  glide  backwards,  to  the  com-^ 
fort  of  thofe  who  fit  behind. 

I’he  propriety  of  fhutting  the  valves  of  the  upright 
trunks  is  evident.  If  they  were  left  open,  no  air 
would  come  out  by  the  holes  a,  a,  See. ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  air  would  go  in  at  thefe  holes  to  fupply  the 
current,  and  the  ftove  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  air  de¬ 
livered  by  thefe  holes  will  keep  clofe  to  the  celling,  and 
will  not,  as  we  imagine,  incommode  thofe  who  fit  be¬ 
low  the  galleries.  But  if  it  fhould  be  found  to  render 
thefe  parts  too  warm,  holes  may  be  pierced  through  the 
ceiling,  by  which  It  will  rile  among  the  people  above, 
and  muft  be  very  comfortable.  It  will  require  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  fome  intelligent  perlon  to  bring  all  this 
into  a  proper  train  at  firft,  by  finding  the  proper  aper¬ 
tures  ot  the  different  holes,  lb  as  to  render  the  heat 
equable  through  the  whole  fpace.  But  this  being  once 
alcertained  the  difficulty  is  over. 

The  air  trunks  muft  be  very  capacious,  but  may  be 
contradled  towards  the  extremities  as  their  lateral  dif- 
charges  diminilh  ;  and  the  row  of  holes  which  admit 
the  air  to  the  cafe  round  the  ftove  muft  be  fully  able  to 
fupply  them. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  conftru£lIon  the 
afcenfional  force  is  but  fmall.  It  is  only  the  height  of 
a  fhort  column  of  warm  air  From  the  ground  to  the  gal¬ 
leries.  At  firft  indeed  it  is  great,  having  the  unlimit¬ 
ed  height  of  the  perpendicular  trunks  at  X  and  Z  ; 
but  during  the  ule  of  the  ftove  It  is  reduced  to  nine 
or  ten  feet,  it  is  necelTary,  there: ore,  that  the  ftove 
be  highly  heated,  perhaps  confiderably  beyond  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  pradice^  but  yet  inferior  to  the  heat  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  iron  ftoves.  But  ftill  we  ftrongly  recommend  the 
brick  or  pottery  ftoves,  on  account  of  the  wliolefome 
fvveetnefs  ot  the  air  which  they  furnilh  ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  a  ftove  of  njoderate  dimenfions,  eight  feet 
long,  for  inftance,  by  eight  feet  high,  will  be  fiifficient 
for  warming  a  church  holding  i  200  or  i  ^co  people.  If 
the  ftove  could  be  placed  lower,  which  In  many  litua- 
tions  Is  very  pradicable,  its  effed  would  be  proportion¬ 
ally  greater,  becaufe  all  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  When  we  are  limited  in  height,  we  muft  ex¬ 
tend  the  ftove  fo  much  the  more  in  length,  and  make 
the  air  trunks  more  capacious.  Thefe  and  many  other 
circumftances  of  local  modification  muft  be  attended  t® 
by  the  eredorof  the  ftove;  and  without  the  Judicious 
attention  of  an  Intelligent  artift,  we  may  exped  nothing 
but  difappoint merit.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  give  ia- 
ftrudions  fulted  to  every  fituation  ;  but  a  careful  attenr 
tion  to  the  general  principle  which  determines  the  af- 
cenfional  force  will  free  the  artift  from  any  great  rifk  of 
failure. 

We 
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been  frequently  offered  for  drying  malt  by  ftoves  Many  qui;  Buck''  ‘  '  S""’"  oftlS  Mar: 

of  thefe  are  to  be  feen  in  the  publications  of  the  \cl-  beft  Jrden  ^'"^r  ®'“='^’nghamfhire.  Here  are  the 
demies  of  Stockholm  Upfal,  Copenhagen,  and  W  Xlife  oM"  with  buas,  ftatues' 

bS  ZdTo  .*;,!''”  ®''™ '  ”•  ouSingh™!”'’''’-  "  “ 

We  apprehend  that  they  cannot  anfwer.  To  dry  Tlfom??'^  (J°hn),  the  induftrious  hiftorian,  fon  of 
rnalt,  and  make  It  fit  for  the  ales  and  beets  for  which  hill  Tn  of  St  Michael’s,  Corn- 

this  ifland  is  fo  famous,  it  is  by  no  means  enough  rhar  the’p  l  ^  don,  was  born  about  the  year  iczr.  Of 
\\e  give  It  a  proper  and  an  equable  fupply  of  heat.-L  Z ^  know  very  little,  except  that 

1  Ins  alone  would  bake  it  and  make  it  flinty  caiiflno-  refir,  l  bufinefs,  which  in  the  year 

the_  moifture  to  penetrate  the  mealy  particles  of  tlif  llLv  i'f  ‘"S“'.fhed,  devoting  himfelf  entirely  to^he 
fm‘?H  completely  dilTolving  the  foluble  parts,  ters  ^reeifters^T  d’^  I>'ftorians,  chronicles,  annals,  char- 

Jv  ould  render  each  kernel  an  uniform  mafs,  which  Luld  derable  f  olkS"  “^de  a  confi- 

dry  into  a  flinty  gram,  breaking  like  a  piece  of  glafs.-I  ent  part  of  J'c  k'  T  P"''P°fc  to  differ- 

A  gram  of  malt  is  not  an  inert  pulp.  It  is  a  shed  in  fenntra",  °f  ^l.c  kingdom,  and  tranferibing  fuch  maim- 
M  aftive  flate,  growing  and  of  an  organized  ftruaure.  an  ^^uqLry  bef'^  profeflion  of 

Wc  wilh  to  flop  It  in  this  ftate,  and  kill  it  nor  K  hi  attended  ivith  no  prefent  emolument 

heating  it,  but  by  abftraaing  its  moifture.  ’We  thJs  It  l^.pneneFl,  fubfillence  to  return  to  his  trade  — 

«ave  It  in  Its  granulated  or  organized  form,  fpun<ry  and  were  mid  k  that  his  talents  and  neceffities 

malt  kilns  feems  very  well  adanteH  i  -i  •  i  ,  ^  perlecution,  thoin^h  EhVabpfb  .xrL  *■] 

only  flue  of  the  furnace,  andfeSus  SL^'of 'Lv  il  g^r”"  S^^iw  did  tferci;:  t- 

formed  through  among  the  grains,  carrying  off  with  it  «ufe  o/f«fDiJn^'°H°^  ^“P'*’'  ‘‘"^f'-ds  was  Lemed 

the  water  which  is  evaporating  by  the  heat  But  this  ferred  no  le^  Ih  younger  brother  Thomas  pre- 

evaporation  being  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  vapour  rccleLftldl  ‘  him  before  the 

being  immediately  diflblved  by  the  pafTing  air,  ViU  flop  ciem  he  wL  f‘°."  ’  being  infiiffi- 

as  kon  as  the  current  of  air  Hops.  This  curr  nTha  to  SrumLyTf  ■  "  ^-'^5  he  firft  pubhfhed  his 

make  Its  way  through  moift  grain,  laid  in  a  pretty  thick  yeatTrS^r  he  he  England.  About  the 

bed,  and  matted  together.  Some  force,  tLreLe  {s  L  was  one  of  t  °f  London.  In  1585 

ncce  ary  to  drive  it  through.  This  is  furnifhed  by  the  Cimeftreet  ward^  ^°^^cftor3  for  a  great  mufter  of 
draught  of  the  kiln.  Subftituting  a  Hove,  immediate-  0010^.^^10  1  ''’e  fame  year  he  petitioned  the 
ly  applied  to  the  malt,  will  not  have  this  effed.  The  two^freemen  bim  the  benefit  of 

only  way  in  which  we  think  this  can  be  done  dilTerem  in  1  csThe  eV  ^  P*'bb«’  his  furvey  j  and 

from  the  prefent,  is  to  have  a  horizontalTue?  a ‘hi  HccSed  ifnTk  Whether  he 

been  propofed  in  thefe  projeds,  fpread  out  at  a  Lai  e^ln  tl.TV  ,  principally  concern- 

diftance  below  the  grate  on  which  Le  malt  is  laid.^and  lifted  in  i?8r‘^He'"lf  chronicle,  pub- 

to  cover  the  whole  with  a  hiVh  dnmp  .  i  r  I  r  j  ^5^7*  We  alfo  correfted,  and  twice  an  /m^nf 

<1.-  .Th„  aiJ  till;  f si  ?  g|.  iTh  f  -56.  Si" ; 

and  having  no  pafTage  into  it  but  throush  the  mil  M  7M  London  was,  firft  publiflied  in  i  coi 
would  produce  the  %urnt’whicLve''waL.'we”’l';^  llrVctoST""  have  Iddld^; 

convinced  that  this  will  make  much  lefs  fuel  fervel  bul  onfy  to  LbNft  aL  be  lived 

v/earebyno  means  certain  that  the  fubhumous  and  SCSL"  Th  r”,-  V"""’’  ‘ble  of 

cefs.  It  is  well  knoL  that  different  coaks  cindlri"^°'  h'^’-  '^W^^en  from  his  papers  by  Edmund  Howes 
charcoals,  Impart  different  qualities  to  the’maltr  ’lt  thefe  laborious 

are  preferred  ,Vx  \vele  This  am^t  Ld  1i  f°bcit  the  chari^ 

prefent  whtf wet^taK^^^^^  Ld"'' 

mdl,  on  ,1,0  „h  of  Sop,™bor,  ‘  a„d  „bicb  conftnS  mSl^ibk  S  'iiTTo  Si  rn”  ""  * 
fl  woI?’^‘;k  Tbe  commodities  are,  horfes,  hops,  an  honeft  maf  ^  ^^^'tbful  h.ftonan,  and 

««ted  for  a’n  exceUentLp'ecL  J/'claJSpabt'L'relS  N^Laf 

£>.  *.  U.  iv.  J^at.  52.  1 6.  It  is  a  lar2:e 
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handfotne  place,  fituated  between  the  branches  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Gypping  and  Orwell,  and  is  remarkable  for  having 
j  the  be  ft.  cherries  in  England 


STOWAGE,  the  general  difpolitlon  of  the  feveral 
materials  contained  in  a  Ihip’s  hold,  with  regard  to  their 
figure,  magnitude,  or  fohdity.  ,  „  n 

In  the  ilowaoe  ol  different  articles,  as  ballall,  calks, 
cafes,  bales,  and  boxes,  there  are  feveral  general  rules 
to  be  obferved,  according  to  the  circumftances  or  qua- 
lities  of  thofe  materials.  fbe  caflcs  which  contain  any 
Uqiiid  are,  according  to  the  Tea  phrafe,  to  be  bung-vp 
and  bike  free,  i.  e.  clofely  wedged  up  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  and  reft Ing  on  th#r  quarters:  io  that  the  bilges 
where  they  are  thickeff  being  entirely  free  all  round, 
cannot  rub  againft  each  other  by  the  motion  of  the  vel*- 
fel.  Dry  gobds,  or  fuch  as  may  be  damaged  by  the 
wa^^e'*,  are  to  be  care^’ully  incloled  in  calks,  bales,  cafes, 
or  wrappers;  and  wedged  off  from  the  bottom  and  tides 
of  the  Uilp,  as  well  as  from  the  bow,  malls,  and  puniji- 
well.  Due  attention  mull  likewlfe  be  had  to  their  dif- 
pohtion  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  to  the  trim  and 
centre  of  '‘gravity  of  the  fhip  ;  fo  tnat  the  heaviell  may 
always  be^'neareff  the  keel,  and  the  lighted  gradually 

above  them.  ^  ,  r  r 

STRABISMUS,  fquinting.  See  MEDiciNE*/rt- 

^"^^STRABO,  a  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  philo- 
fopber,  and  hifforian,  was  born  at  Amafia,  and  was  de- 
feended  from  a  family  fettled  at  Gnollus  in  Crete.  ^  He 
was  the  difclple  of  Xenarclius,  a  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  and  at  length  attaclied  himfelf  to  the  otoics.  Pie 
contrafted  a  ftria  fritndlhip  with  Cornelius  Galhis,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Egypt,  and  travelled  into  feveral  countries  to 
oblerve  the  lituation  of  places,  and  the  cuftoms  of  na¬ 
tions.  He  flourlfhed  under  Auguftus,  and  died  under 
Tiberius  about  the  year  25,  in  a  very  advanced  age.— 
He  compofed  feveral  woiks,  all  of  which  aie  loft;  ex¬ 
cept  his  Geography  in  17  books;  which  are  juilly 
efteemed  very  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  The  two 
fuff  books  are  employed  in  ftiovving,  that  the  ftudy  of 
geography  is  not  only  worthy  of,  but  evenjieceffary  to, 
a  pbilofopher ;  the  third  defcribes  Spain;  the  foiiith, 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  ifles;  the  fifth  and  fixtli,  Italy 
and  the  adjacent  Ifles  ;  the  feventh,  which  is  imperfedl 
at  the  end,  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Gct«  and 
lllyrii,  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  and  Epirus ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  Greece  with  the  neighbouring  ifles ; 
the  four  following,  Afia  within  Mount  L'aurus;  the 
fiiteenth  and  fixteenth,  Afia  without  Taurus,  India, 
Perfia,  Syria,  Arabia;  and  the  feventeenth,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  x^frica.  Stra- 
bo’s  work  was  publifhed  with  a  Latin  vcrfioii  by  Xy- 
iandcr,  and  notes  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon  (or  rather  by 
Henry  Scrimzeer,  from  whom  Cafaubon  chiefly  ftole 
them),  at  Paris,  1620,  in  folio.  But  the  bell  edition 
is  that  of  Amfterdam  in  1707,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
by  the  learned  Theodore  Janfonius  ab  Almelooveen, 
with  the  entire  notes  of  Xylander,  Cafaubon,  Meurfius, 
Cluver,  Holfteiiius,  Salmafius,  Bochart,  Ez.  Spanhelm, 
Cellarlus,  and  others.  To  this  edition  is  fubjoined  the 
Chreftomathia,  or  epitome  of  Strabo;  which  according  to 
Ml*  Dodwell,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and 
learned  differtation  about  it,  was  made  by  fome  unknown 
perfon  between  the  years  of  Chrift  676  and  996.  It 
has  been  found  of  fome  ufc,  not  only  in  helping  to  cor- 
rc£l  the  original,  but  in  fupplying  in  fome  meafure  the 
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defeiff  ia  the  feventh  book.  Mr  DodwelPs  differta- 
tlon  is  prefixed  to  this  edition. 

STRADA  (Eamianus),  a  very  ingenious  andleani- 

r  ^  •  1  _ _ J  ^ 
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ed  jefuit,  was  born  at  Rome  tlie  latter  end  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  man¬ 
ner,  for  fifteen  years.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  publifned  fome  orations  with 
a  view  of  illuftraiiug  by  example  what  he  had  Inculca¬ 
ted  by  precept.  But  his  Prolufwnes  Academics  and 
his  Hijloria  de  Bello  Belgico  are  the  works  w*hich  rai- 
fed  his  reputation,  and  have  preferved  his  memory. 
His  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Flanders  w^as  publifhed  at 
Rome;  the  fiirft  decad  in  1640,  the  fecond  in  1647; 
the  whole  extending  from  the  death  of  Charles  V. 
wdilch  happened  in  1558,  to  the  year  1590.  It  Is 
wiitten  in  good  Latin,  as  all  allow;  but  its  merit  in 
oiher  refpedls  has  been  varioufly  determined.  His 
Brolujiones  Academica  fliow  great  ingenuity,  and  a 
mafferly  lltlli  in  claffical  literature  ;  that  prolufion  efpe- 
clally  in  which  he  introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Clau- 
dian,  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Virgil,  each  of  them  verfiify- 
ing  according  to  his  own  ftraln.  They  have  been  of¬ 
ten  printed.  We  know  not  tlie  year  of  Strada’s  birth 
or  of  his  death. 

STRAHAN  (William),  an  eminent  prmter,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  17^5*  father, 

who  had  a  fmall  appointment  In  the  cuffoms,  gave  his 
fon  the  education  which  every  one  of  decent  rank  then 
received  In  a  country  where  the  avenues  to  learning 
were  eafy,  and  open  to  men  of  the  moll  moderate  cir¬ 
cumftances.  After  having  palled  through  the  tuition 
of  a  grammar  fchool,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
printer  ;  and  when  a  very  young  man,  removed  to  a 
wider  fphere  in  that  line  o'bulinefs,  aud  went  to  follow 
his  trade  In  London.  Sober,  diligent,  and  attentive, 
while  his  emoluments  were  for  fome  time  very  fcanty, 
he  contrived  to  live  rather  within  than  beyond  his  in¬ 
come  ;  and  though  he  married  early,  and  without  fuch 
a  proviflon  as  prudence  might  have  looked  tor  in  the 
effablifhment  of  a  family,  he  continued  to  thrive,  and  to 
better  his  circumftances.  This  he  would  often  mention 
as  an  encouragement  to  early  matrimony  ;  and  ufed  to 
fay,  that  he  never  had  a  child  born  that  Providence  did 
not  fend  fome  iiicreafe  of  Income  to  provide  for  the  in - 
creafe  of  his  houfehold.  With  fufficient  vigour  of  mind, 
he  had  that  happy  flow  of  animal  ipirlts  that  is  not 
cafily  difcoiiraged  by  unpromiiiog  appearances. 

His  abilities  In  his  profefiion,  accompanied  with 
perfedl  integrity  and  unabatIng  diligence,  enabled 
him,  after  the  firft  difficulties  were  overcome,  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  rapid  fiiccefs.  And  he  was  one  of  the  moff 
flourhhing  men  of  the  trade,  when,  in  the  year  1770, 
he  purchafed  a  fhare  of  the  patent  for  king’s  printer 
of  Mr  Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  moff  cordial 
intimacy  during  the  reft  of  his  life.  Befide  the  emolu¬ 
ments  arlfing  from  this  appointment,  as  well  as  from  a 
very  extcnfive  private  bufiinefs,  he  now  drew  largely 
from  a  field  which  required  fome  degree  of  fpeculative 
fagacity  to  cultivate  on  account  of  the  great  literary  pro- 
perty  which  he  acquired  by  purchafing  the  copy-rights 
of  the  moff  celebrated  authors  of  the  time.  In  this,  his 
liberallcy  kept  equal  pace  with  his  prudence,  and  In  fome 
cafes  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had  fuch  re¬ 
wards  been  given  to  the  labours  of  literary  men  as  now 
were  received  from  him  and  lus  affociates  ifl  thofe  pur- 
chafes  of  copy-rights  from  authors* 

Having 
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,  Kaw'ngnow  attained  the  firft  great  objea  ofbufi- 
nefs,  wealth,  Mr  Strahan  looked  with  a  very  allowable 
ambition  on  the  Nations  of  political  rank  and  eminence 
Politics  had  long  occupied  his  adive  mind,  which  he 
had  for  many  years  purfued  as  his  favourite  amufement, 
by  correfpoiiding  on  that  fubjed  with  fome  of  the  firft 
charafters  of  the  age.  Mr  Strahan ’s  queries  to  Dr 
Franklin  in  the  year  1169,  refpefting  the  difeontents 
of  the  Americans,  publiilicd  in  the  London  Chronicle 
of  28th  July  1778,  Ihow  thejdl  conception  he  enter- 
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of  politics  ill  Britain,  drawn  from  the  profefllon  of  print- 
ing  ;  of  which,  though  the  Doctor  had  quitted  the  ex- 
ercile,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  terms. 

The  judicious  difpofulon  which  Mr  Strahan  made  of*^ 
his  property,  affords  an  evident  proof  of  his  good  fenfc 
and  propriety.  After  providing  muniiicently  for  his- 
widow  and  childern,  his  principal  ftudy  feems  to  have 
been  to  mitigate  the  alBiction  of  thofe  (and  many  there 
were)  who  would  more  immediately  have  felt  his  lofs. 
b)  bequeathing  them  liberal  annuities  for  their  lives  • 

Jinn  I  _ii  r  ^  ^ 


!hovv 

tained  of  the  important  confequeuccs  of  that  difpute,  and  f  rWleamt^'tW ’ 
and  his  anxiety  as  a  good  fnbjedl  to  invertigate,  at  that  provident  he  left  1000  ^  thfcSl”" 
early  period,  the  proper  means  by  which  their  trne  the  intere/f  ^  Company  m  Slat  loners^ 

reiiored  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  year  ij'jc 
he  was  deified  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Malmfbiiry  in  Wiltfliire,  wdth  a  very  illuftrious  coh 
league,  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox  ;  and  in  the  fucceedvng 
parliainent,  For  Woottoa  Baffet,  in  the  fame  countv\ 

In  this  ftation,  applying  himfdf  with  that  indufli^ 
which  was  natural  to  Itim,  he  w^as  a  iiftful  member, 


As  the  virtuous  conneaions  oF  the  life  and  the  heart 
are  always  pkaling  to  trace-of  Mr  Strahan  It  may 
briefly  be  faid,  that  his  capacity,  diligence,  and  probity, 
raifed  him  to  the  head  of  lus  profeCiou.  The  good 

humour  and  obliging  difpofition  which  he  owed  to  mv 
^re,  he  cultivated  with  care,  and  conJirmed  by  habit. 
His  rympathetic  heart  beat  time  to  the  joy;md  forrow 

»d  .it.no,d  the  hour. with, fc.';p;io;,p7,„a„';‘£i:: 

for  bor,o,r.  ™.lrrd  ,L  L  ttaTnot  “.rpl  X.  ik  f'™? 
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the  mini  her. 

^  In  his  political  connexions  he  was  conflant  to  the 
friends  to  w^hom  he  had  hifl  been  attached.  He  was 
heady  fupporter  oF  that  party  who  were  turned  out 
of  adminihration  in  fpringi784,  and  loll  his  feat  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  by  the  dihblution  of  parliament 


clianjTc  was  folio W'ed  :  a  fituation 


with  which  that 

which  he  did  not  hiow  any  dchre  to  refume  on  the 
return  of  the  new  parliament ;  anTin.r  from  a  feeling 
of  fome  decline  in  his  health,  which  had  rather  fufFered 
from^  the  long  fittings  and  late  hours  with  which  the 
political  warfare  in^  the  preceding  had  been  attended. 
W  ithout  any  fixed  djfeafe,  his  llrength  vihbly  declined  ; 
and  thoug-Fi  his  fpirits  furvived  his  ftrength,  yet  the 
vigour  and  aXivity  of  his  mind  were  alfo  confiderably 
impared.  ^  Both  continued  gradually  to  decline  till  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  oth  of  July  178?  in  the 
71  ft  year  of  his  age. 

Endued  with  much  natural  fagacity,  and  an  attentive 
obfervation  of  li.^e,  he  owed  his  rife  to  that  ftation  of 
opulence  and  refpeX  which  he  attained,  rather  to  his 
own  talents  and  exertion,  than  to  any  accidental  occur- 
rence  of  favourable  or  fortunate  circnmftaricos.  His 
mind  was  not  uninformed  by  letters  ;  and  from  a  habit 
of  attention  to  ftyle,  he  acquired  a  confiderable  portion 
of  critical  acutenefs  in  the  difeernment  oF  its  beauties 
and  defeXs.  In  one  branch  of  writing  he  particularly 
excelled-p-the  epiftolary  ;  in  which  he  not  only  fliovved 
the  precifion  and  clearnefs  of  buftnefs,  but  pofteffed  a 
neatnels  as  well  as  a  fluency  of  expreffion  which  few  let¬ 
ter-writers  have  been  known  to  furpafs.  Letter-  writing 
W'^as  one  of  his  favourite  amufemeiits  ;  and  among  his 
correlpondents  were  men  of  fuch  eminence  and  talents 
as  well  repaid  his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  Among 
thefe,  as  beFore-inentioned,  was  the  juftly  edebrated 
_  Dr  I‘ranklki,  originally  a  printer  like  Mr  Strahan, 
whofe  friendfliip  and  correfpondence,  notwithftanding 
the  difference  of  their  fentiments  in  political  matters, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  till  his  death.  One  of  the  lateft 
letters  which  he  received  from  his  illuftrious  and  vene¬ 
rable  friend,  contained  a  humorous  allegory  of  the  ftate 
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ruption  of  politics.  In  him  a  ftrom?  natural  fagacitv. 
improved  by  an  exteniive  knowledi.e  of  the  vvoild. 
lerved  only  to  render  reipedable  his  uuaffeaed  fimolici! 
ty  of  inanners,  and  to  make  his  Chr, Ilian  philauthropv 
more  diicermng  and  ufeful.  The  uninterrupted  health 
and  happiness  which  accompalned  him  for  half  a  cen- 
tury  in  the  capital,  proves  lionelly  to  be  the  beft  policy 
temperance  the  greatefl  luxuiy,  and  the  efi'entlal  duties 
of  life  Its  molt  agreeable  amufement.  In  his  elevated 
fortune,  none  of  his  former  acquaintance  ever  accufed 

him  of  neglea  Ke  attained  profperity  without  envy, 
enjoyed  wealth  without  pride,  a.Id  difpenfed  bounty 
without  ollentation.  ^ 

.  ^  l^yAIKS,  in  the  military  art,  are  ftrong  plates  of 
iron,  fix  m  number,  fixed  with  large  nails  caUed 
nai/s,  on  the  circumference  of  a  cannon-wheel,  over  the 
joints  of  the  fellows;  both  to  ftrengthen  the  wheel 
and  to  fave  the  fellows  from  wearing  on  hard,  ways  or 
lireets.  ^  ^ 

61  RAIN,  a  pam  occafioned  by  the  violent  extenfion 
of  fome  membranous  or  tendinous  part. 

S-TK^UN,  Stref,,  in  mechanics,  are  terms  indifenminate- 
ly  uied  to  exprefs  the  force  which  is  excited  in  any  part 
of  a  machine  or  ftriiXnre  of  any  kind  tending  to  break. 
It  m  that  part.  Thus  every  part  oF  a  rope  is  equalh 
Itrained  by  the  weight  winch  it  fulpends.  Every  part 
of  a  piilar  is  equally  ftrained  by  the  load  which  it  iup- 
ports.  A  mill  axle  i.j  equally  fwiited  and  ftrained  in 
every  part  which  lies  between  the  part  of  the  wheel  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  moving  power  and  the  part  which  is  re- 
fiftcd  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Every  part  of  a 
lever  or  joift  is  dtJferenUy  ftrained  by  a  force  aXing  oil 
a  diftanc  part. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  make  the  ftruXure  ftt 
for  its  puipofe,  iinlefs  the  llrength  in  every  part  be  at 
leaft  equal  to  the  ftrefs  laid  on,  or  the  ftrain  excited  im 
that  part.  It  is  no  lefs  plain,  that  if  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  which  determine  this  ftrain,  both  in  in- 
tenfity  and  direXion,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  and 
the  fituation  of  its  i  emote  caufe,  the  only  fecurity  wc 
have  for  fuccefs  is  to  give  to  every  part  of  the  affem- 

blage 
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blacre  fuch  folldity  that  we  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  fuf- 
ficiency.  But  daily  experience  fhows  us  that  this  vague 
fecurity  is  in  many  cafes  uncertain,  if  we  are  thus  igno¬ 
rant.  In  all  cafes  it  is  flovenly,  unlike  an  artift,  attend¬ 
ed  with  ufelefs  expence,  and  in  machines  is  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  power  which  is  wafted  in  changing  the 
motions  of  a  needlefs  load  of  matter. 

It  muft  therefore  greatly  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
all  pro.^effions  occupied  in  the  eredion  or  employment 
of  fuch  ftr\i6lures  to  have  a  diftind  notion  of  the  ftrains 
to  which  their  parts  are  expofed.  Frequently,  nay  ge¬ 
nerally,  thefe  ftrains  are  not  immediate,  but  arife  from 
the  adion  of  forces  on  diftant  parts,  by  which  the  af- 
femblage  is  ftralned,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  rupture 
in  eveiy  part.  This  ftrain  is  induced  on  every  part,  and 
is  there  modified  by  fixed  mechanical  law^.  Thefe  it  is 
t)ur  b.ulmefs  to  learn  ;  but  our  chief  objeft  in  this  invef-' 
tii?ation  is  to  determine  the  ftrength  of  materials  which 
it  is  neceflary  to  oppofe  in  every  part  to  this  ftrain;  and 
how  to  oppofe  this  ftrength  In  fuch  a  manner  that  It 
lhall  be  exerted  to  the  beft  advantage.  The  notions  of 
ftrain  and  ftrength  therefore  hardly  admit  of  feparation; 
for  it  is  even  by  means  of  the  ftrength  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  parts  that  the  ftrain  is  propagated  to,  or  excited 
in,  the  part  under  confideration.  It  Is  proper  therefore 
to  confider  the  whole  together  un der the  article 
of  Materials  in  mechanics. 

STRAINING,  is  the  clarification  of  a  liquor,  by 
pafling  It  through  a  fieve  or  filter.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  French,  ejlreindre ;  which  Is  formed 
from  ex,  “  out  of,”  and  Jlringere,  ‘‘  to  prefs.” 

STRAIT,  a  narrow  channel  or  arm  of  the  fea,  ftiut 
up  between  lands  on  either  fide,  and  affording  a  paffage 
out, of  one  great  fea  into  another. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  ftralts.  i.  Such  as  join 
one  ocean  to  another.  -Of  this  kind  are  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan  and  Le  Maire.  2.  Thofe  which  join  the 
ocean  to  a  gulf :  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  and  Babelman- 
del  are  of  this  kind,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea 
being  only  large  gulfs.  3.  Thofe  which  join  one  gulf 
to  another  ;  as  the  ftraits  of  Caffa,  which  join  the  Pa- 
lus  Maeotis  to  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  The  paffage 
of  ftraits  is  commonly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  and  oppofite  motion  of  currents.  The  moft 
celebrated  ftrait  in  the  world  is  that  of  Gibraltar, 
which  is  about  from  24  to  36  miles  long,  and  from 
35  to  24  broad,  joining  the  Mediterranean  fea  with 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  ftraits  of  Magellan,  difeo- 
vered  in  1520  by  F.  Magellan,  were  ufed  fome  time 
as  a  paffage  out  of  the  North  into  the  South  vSea ; 
but  fince  the  year  1616,  that  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire 
has  been  difeovered,  the  former  has  been  difufed  ;  both 
becaufe  of  its  length,  which  is  full  three  hundred  miles, 
and  becaufe  the  navigation  thereof  is  very  dangerous, 
from  the  waves  of  the  North  and  South  Seas  meeting 
ill  it  and  claftilng.  'Vhe  ftrait  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  is  called  the  Sound.  That  between  England 
and  France,  Le  fas  de  Calais,  of  the  Channel.  There 
are  alfo  the  ftraits  of  Weigats,  of  Jeffo,  of  Anian,  of 
Lav  is,  and  Hiidfon,  &c. 

bTRAKES,  or  SrR£AKs,  In  a  fhip,  the  uniform 
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ranges  of  planks  on  the  bottom  and  fides  of  a  fh Ip,  or  Strakes 
the  continuation  of  planks  Joined  to  the  ends  of  each 
other,  and  reaching  from  the  ftem  to  the  ftern-poft  and  1 
fafhion* pieces  ;  the  loweft  of  thefe,  which  is  called  the 
garhoardflreah,  is  let  into  the  keel  below,  and  Into  the 
ftem  and  ftern-poft.  They  fay  alfo  a  fhip  heels  ajirake, 
that  is,  hangs  or  Inclines  to  one  fide  the  quantity  of  a 
whole  plank’s  breadth. 

Strakes,  Qxfireks,  in  mining,  are  frames  of  boards 
fixed  on  or  in  the  ground,  where  they  wafh  and  drefs 
the  fmall  ore  in  a  little  ftream  of  water,  hence  called 
Jlrahed  ore. 

STRALSUND,  a  ftrong  and  rich  fea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Flither  Pomerania,  and  w’as  formerly  an 
important  trading- place.  In  1678  it  was  forced  to  fur- 
render  to  the  ek<ftor  of  Brandenburg,  after  1800  houfes 
had  been  burnt  to  afhes  In  one  night’s  time.  After  this 
the  Swedes  defended  it  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and 
Charles  XII.  in  1714,  came  hither  after  its  return  out 
of  Turkey.  But  the  crown  of  Sweden  not  being  able 
to  hold  out  againft  five  great  powers,  it  was  forced  to 
fubmit  In  1715.  In  1720  It  was  rendered  back  to  Swe¬ 
den,  but  in  a  very  poor  condition.  It  Is  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea  and  the  lake  Francen,  and  has  a  har¬ 
bour  feparated  from  the  ifle  of  Rugen  by  a  narrow 
ftrait.  It  is  1 5  miles  north-weft  of  Grippfwald,  and 
40  north-eaft  of  Guftrow.  E.  Long.  13.  28.  N.  Lat. 

54.  17. 

STRAMONIUM,  in  botany;  a  fpecles  of  Datu¬ 
ra. 

STRAND  (Saxon),  any  fliore  or  bank  of  a  fea  or 
great  river.  Hence  the  ftrect  in  the  weft  fubuibs  of 
London,  which  lay  next  the  ftiore  or  bank  of  the 
Thames,  was  called  the  Strand.  An  immunity  from 
cuftom,  and  all  impofitions  upon  goods  or  veffels  by  land 
or  water,  was  ufually  expreffed  by  Jlrand  or  Jlreanu 

S'j  RANDED  (from  the  Saxon Jlrand),  Is  when  a 
fhip  is  by  tempeft,  or  by  III  fteerage,  run  on  ground, 
and  fo  perifhes.  Where  a  veffel  Is  ftranded,  juft  ices  of 
the  peace,  &c.  fhall  command  conftables  near  the  fea- 
coafts  to  call  afiiftance  for  the  prefervatlon  of  the  fhip; 
and  officers  of  men  of  war  are  to  be  aiding  and  affifting 
thereto. 

S  J'RANGE  (Sir  Robert),  who  carried  the  art  of 
engraving  to  fo  great  perfedion  In  this  country,  was  a 
man  of  fuch  general  merit,  that  a  life  of  him,  not  mere¬ 
ly  eftimating  his  chara<5fer  as  an  artift,  but  alfo  pour- 
traying  his  private  virtues  and  domeftic  habits,  w^ould 


be  both  ufetul  and  entertaining.  Such  a  life,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  will  be  prefented  to  the  public.  Mo- 
deft  as  he  was  Ingenious,  he  ufed  indeed  to  fay  that  the 
works  of  an  artift  fhould  ferve  for  a  life  and  monument 
to  him.  His  works  no  doubt  will  perpetuate  his  name 
wftillft  any  tafte  for  the  fine  arts  remains.  In  the  mean 
time,  w^e  cannot  but  here  give  a  fhort  llcetch  of  his 
hiftor}'^,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  depended  on. 

Sir  Robert  Strange  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Pomona 
In  Orkney,  July  the  14th  1721 ;  and  died  at  London 
July  the  5th  1792.  He  was  lineally  defceiided  from 
David  Strange  or  Strang,  a  younger  fon  of  the  family 
of  the  Stranges  or  Strangs  (a)  of  Balcaffcv,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty 


(a)  The  name  of  Strange  ox  Strang  Is  indifcriminately  ufed  in  the  old  charters  and  deeds  of  the  Balcaffcy  fa¬ 
mily,  now  ill  the  poffeflion  of  Sir  Robert  Anftruther  of  BcilcafKy,  baronet. 
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ty  of  Fife,  who  fettled  in  Orkney  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  But  as  there  were  no  males  remaining 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Stranges  of  Balcaflty,  Sir 
Robert  became  tjie  male  reprefentativc  of  it,  and  was 
found  by  a  legal  invelligatlon  to  have  a  right  to  the  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  and  every  other  mark  of  honour  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  ancient  family. 

He  received  his  clalfical  education  at  Kirkwall  In 
Orkney  under  the  care  of  a  learned,  worthy,  and  much 
refpe61ed  gentleman,  Mr  Murdoch  Mackenzie,  Hill  alive 
(i79  0>  rendered  Infinite  fervice  to  his  coun¬ 

try  by  the  accurate  fiirveys  and  charts  he  lias  given  of 
the  illands  of  Orkney  and  of  the  Britifh  and  Iiilh 
coafts. 

Originally  intended  for  the  law,  Mr  Strange  foon  be¬ 
came  tired  of  that  profeflion,  and  perceived  that  his  ge¬ 
nius  declfively  led  him  to  the  aits  of  drawing  and  en¬ 
graving.  For  this  piirpofe  he  was  Introduced  to  the 
late  Mr  Richard  Cooper  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  perfon 
there  who  had  then  any  ta(le  in  that  line  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  was  boiind  with  him  as  an  apprentice  for  fix 
years ;  during  which  time  he  made  fuch  progrcfs  in  his 
new  profelfion,  that  his  friends  entertained  the  highefl 
expedationof  his  fuccefs;  nor  were  they  difappointed. 

In  the  year  17  ;7  he  married  Ifabella,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Lumifden,  fon  of  Blfhop  Lumifdcn;  and 
foon  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  France,  where  with 
the  moft  ardent  application  he  profecuted  his  ftudles, 
chiefly  at  Baris,  under  the  direftion  of  the  celebrated 
Le  Bas,  who  engraved  many  excellent  prints  from 
the  Dutch  painters.  It  was  from  Le  Bas  he  had  the 
firft  hint  of  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  commonly  called 
the  dry  needle  ;  but  which  he  afterwards  greatly  Impro¬ 
ved  by  his  own  genius,  and  which  has  added  fuch  fu- 
perior  beauties  to  his  engravings. 

lathe  year  1751  Mr  Strange  removed  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  from  Edinburgh  and  fettled  at  London,  where  he 
engraved  feveral  tine  hiftorical  prints,  which  jullly  ac¬ 
quired  to  him  great  reputation.  At  this  period  hifto¬ 
rical  engraving  had  made  little  progrefs  in  Britain,  and 
he  may  be  properly  contidered  as  its  father. 

The  admiration  he  always  had  for  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  painters  made  him  long  defire  to  vifit  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  feat  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  farther  he  advan¬ 
ced  in  li'e,  he  became  the  more  peifuadtd  that  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  that  country  was  effential  to  an  artift  who  had 
the  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  his  profeflion.  He 
therefore  undertook  this  journey  in  the  year  1760.  In 
Italy  he  made  many  admirable  drawings,  feveral  of 
which  he  afterwards  engraved.  Thefe  drav/Ings  are 
now  in  the  pofTcfilon  of  Lord  Dundas. 

Everywhere  in  Italy  Angular  marks  of  attention  were 
beftowed  on  Mr  Strange  ;  not  only  by  great  perfo- 
nages,  but  by  the  principal  academies  of  the  fine  arts  In 
that  country.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  acade¬ 
mies  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna,  and  profeflbr  in 
the  royal  academy  at  Parma. 

To  fhow  the  eftimatlon  in  which  his  talents  were  held 


at  Rome,  we  cannot  but  record  the  following  anecdote.  Strange; 
The  ceiling  of  the  room  of  the  Vatican  library,  in  v— 
which  the  colledllon  of  engravings  are  kept,  is  elegant¬ 
ly  painted  by  Signor  Rotfanelli.  It  reprefents  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  engraving  ;  and  the  pottralts  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  artifts  In  that  line  are  there  introduced,  among 
which  Is  that  of  our  artIft.  Under  his  arm  he  holds  a 
portfolio,  on  which  his  name  Is  Inferibed.  Fie  is  the 
only  Brltifti  artift  on  whom  this  honour  has  been  con¬ 
ferred. 

In  France,  where  he  refided  many  years  at  different 
periods,  his  talents  likewlfe  received  every  mark  of  at¬ 
tention  that  could  be  beftowed  on  a  foreigner.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting 
at  Paris. 

His  majefty  King  George  III.  ever  attentive  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  in  Britain,  and  fenlible  of  the 
advantages  of  which  engraving  particularly  has  been  to 
this  countr}",  even  In  a  commercial  light ;  and  defiroua 
to  give  a  mark  of  his  royal  approbation  of  the  merit  of 
Mr  Strange,  whom  he  cor.fidered  as  at  the  head  of  his 
profeflion  and  the  great  Improver  of  It — was  gracloufly 
pleafed  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  him  the 
5th  of  January  17B7. 

Such  was  Sir  Pvobert  Strange  as  an  artift  ;  nor  was 
lie  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  truly  amiable  moral  quali¬ 
ties,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  happinefs 
to  know  him. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  left  fifty  capital  plates, 
ftill  in  good  condition,  which  are  carefully  prefei  ved  In 
his  family.  F’hey  are  engraved  from  pl(ftures  by  the 
moft.  celebrated  painters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine, 
Lombard,  Venetian,  and  other  fchools.  I'hey  are  hi¬ 
ftorical,  both  facred  and  profane,  poetical,  allegorical. 

From  his  earlieft  eftabliihment  in  life.  Sir  Robert. 
carcfully  preferved  about  eighty  copies  of  the  fineft  and 
moft  choice  Impreflions  of  each  plate  he  engraved  ; 
which,  from  len^^th  o^  time,  have  acquired  a  beauty^ 
mcllownefs,  and  brilliancy,  ealier  feen  than  defcribed. 

He  did  this  with  a  view  of  prefenting  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  a  period  when  a.'^e  fhould  difable  him  from  add¬ 
ing  to  their  number.  Thefe  he  collected  Into  as  many 
volumes,  and  arranged  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  engraved.  To  each  volume  he  prefixed  two  por¬ 
traits  of  himfclf,  on  the  fame  plate,  the  one  an  etching, 
the  other  a  finilhed  proof,  from  a  drawing  by  John 
Bnptlfte  Greiife.  1  his  is  the  lall  plate  he  engraved;  and 
which  is  a  proof  that  neither  his  eyes  nor  hand  were 
impaired  by  age.  It  likewlfe  fliows  the  ufe  he  made 
both  of  aquafortis  and  the  graver.  Each  volume,  be- 
Tides  a  dedication  to  the  king,  contains  an  introdudion 
on  the  progrefs  of  engraving,  and  critical  remarks  on 
the  pidures  from  which  his  engravings  are  taken. 

Thefe  volumes  w^ere  ready  to  be  given  to  the  public, 
when  Sir  Robert’s  death  and  confequent  circumftances 
delayed  this  magnificent  publication ;  a  publication 
which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the  arLlft,  and  to  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth  (b) 

STRx^NGER, 


(b)  SolIdtouBto  make  all  our  biographical  articles  the  vehicles  of  truth  and  particularly  defirous  to  do  pftice 
.0  the  memory  of  our  illuftrious  countryman  Sir  Robert  Strange,  we  applied  fo,  information  '"S 

the  perfon  whom  we  confidered  as  the  moft  capable  of  furnilhing  it,  and  to  whom  we  imagined  that  our  applies 
tion  would  be  in  a  high  degree  grateful.  With  feme  difficulty  we  obtained,  as  a  favour  to  ourfelves,  the  ffietch 
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See  Me- 


STRANGER,  in  iaw,  <3enotc«  s  peffon  who  is  not 
privy  or  party  to  an  aft.  Thus  a  Rran^er  to  a  juilge- 
;  mcnt  is  he  to  whom  a  judgment  does  not  belong  ;  in 
which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  direaiy  oppofed  to  paity 

STRrySfGLES,  in  Farriery.  See  that  atticle, 

§ 

STRANGURY,  a  fupprelTion  of  urine. 

DiciNEjn''  1 19  f  1  1  r  ^  f 

STRAP,  among  fiirgeons  a  fort  ot  band  uled  to 

Aretcli  out  limbs  in  the  fetting  of  broken  or  disjointed 

bones.  ,  .  ,  .  r  1*  i  1 

Strap,  iu  a  fhip,  the  rope  which  is  fphced  about  any 

block,  and  made  with  an  eye  to  taften  it  anywhere  on 

occafion. 

Straps,  in  the  manege.  The  ftraps  of  a  faddle  are 
fmall  leather  Ilraps,  nailed  to  the  bows  of  the  laddie, 
with  which  we  make  the  giiths  fall  to  the  faddle. 

STRAP  ADO,  or  Strappado,  a  kind  of  military 
punilhment,  wherein  the  criminals  hands  being  tied  be- 
hind  him,  he  is  hoifled  up  with  a  rope  to  the  top  of  a 
long  piece  of  and  let  fall  again  almoft  to  the 

ground  ;  fo  that,  by  the  weight  of  his  body  in  the 
ihock,  his  arms  are  diflocated.  Sometimes  he  is  to  un¬ 
dergo  three  llrapadoes  or  more. 

STRASBURG,an  ancient,  large,  handfomc,  popii- 
Ions,  and  ftrong  city  o*^'  France  in  Alface.  It  contains 
about  200  rtrects,  part  of  which  are  very  narrow,  and 
mod  of  the  lioiifes  are  built  alter  the  ancient  tafte. 
However,  there  are  a  great  number  of  handfome  build¬ 
ings,  fuch  as  the  hotel  of  the  marfhal  of  France,  who  is 
commander  of  the  city ;  the  hotel  of  the  cardinal  of 
Rouen,  the  bilhops  palace,  the  Jcl nits  college,  the  royal 
hofpltal,  the  hotel  of  Hede-Darmiiadt,  the  arfenal,  the 


towndioiife,  aitd  the  cathedrjtU  Jt  has  a  wooden  bridge 

over  the  Rhine,  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  ,  ^  ^ 

in  Europe  5  as  is  likcwife;  the  cathedral  church,  whole 

tower  is  the  handfomefl;  in  Germany,  and  the  clock  is 

greatly  admired  by  all  travelkrs.v  borne  look  upon  it 

as  on^  of  the  wonders  of  the  worldE^and  the  deeple  is 

allowed  to  be  thediighell.  in  Eurjope..  The  clock  not 

only  fhbws  the  hours  of  the  day,  .butrfhe  motion  of  the 

fun,  moon,  and  liars.  Among  other  ihings  there  is  an 

anirel,  which  turns  an  hour-glafs  .every  hour;  and  the 

twelve  apodles  proclaim  nooh,  by  eacJi  bf  them  llr iking 

a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  a  bell.  Thert:  is  likewife  a 

cock,  which  is  a  piece  of  clock-work,  that  crows  every 

hour.  There  arc  700  Heps  up  to  the  tower  or  lleeple, 

it  being  500  feet  high.  It  was  a  free  and  imperiaL<.ity; 

but  the  king  of  France  became  mailer  of  it  in 

and  greatly  augmented  the  fortilications,  though  before. 

it  had  as  many  cannon  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

Hie  inhabitants  were  formerly  Protellant.s,  and  carried 
on  a  great  trade ;  but  moll  of  them  have  been  obliged 
to  embrace  the  Romilh  fiipcrllition,  though  there  is  Hill 
a  fort  of  toleration.  Such  was  Stralburg  before^  the 
French  revolution  ;  what  it  is  now  we  have  not  Iclfure 
to  inquire.  It  is  feated  Qn  the  river  III,  55  miles 
north  of  Bafil,  1 12  fouth-w^ell  of  Mentz,  and  235  eaR 
of  Paris.  E.  Long.  7.  3!.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

STRATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  feveral  beds  or 
layers  of  different  matters  whereof  the  earth  is  compo- 
fed.  See  Quarry. 

The  llrata  whereof  the  earth  is  compofed  are  fo  very 
different  in  different  countries,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
fay  any  thing  concerning  them  that  may  be  generally 
applicable  :  and  indeed  the  depths  to  which  we  can  pe-. 
iietrate  are  fo  fmall,  that  only  a  very  few  can  be  known 


of  his  life,  w4ich  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  upon  the  exprefs  condition  that  w^e  fhoiild  not  alter  'word 

oftt;  as  the  compofition,  we  were  told,  would  do  honour  to  our  work.  We  have  obfervec  the  addition,  and 
therefore  cannot  claim  this  honour  to  any  of  the  ufual  writers  in  the  Encyclopxdia  Britannica.  It  Sir  IvobtTt  s 
more  intimate  friends  (hall  be  plcafed  with  the  article,  their  gratitude  will  be  due  not  to  us,  but  to  lome  of  hi3 
ueareft  relations;  and  what  may  appear  its  defecls  to  others  (for  the  talles  of  mankind  are  very  diffeient),  we 
triiff  will  be  fiipplied  by  the  following  authentic  catalogue  of  liis  works  :  Plate  i.  Two  Heaas  of  the  author— -one 
an  etching,  the  other  a  finidied  proof,  from  a  drawing  by  John  Baptifte  Greufe  ;  2.  1  he  Return  from  Market,  by 
Wouvermans  ;  3.  Cupid,  by  Vanloo  ;  4.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;  5.  Cleopatra,  by  the  fame  ;  6.  ihe  Ma- 
donna,  by  the  fame  ;  7.  The  Angel  Gabriel,  by  the  fame  ;  8.  The  Virgin,  holding  111  her  hand  a  book,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  angels,  by  Carlo  Maratt  ;  9.  ff’he  Virgin  with  the  Child  afleep,  by  the  fame  ;  10.  Liberaluy  and  Mo- 
defty,  by  Guido  ;  1 1 .  Apollo  rewarding  Merit  and  punifhing  Arrogance,  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  12.  i  he  Imding 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  13.  Caefar  repudiating  Pompeia,  by  the  fame;  14.  Three  Chil¬ 
dren  of  King  Charles  1.  by  Vandyke  ;  1 5.  Bclifarius,  by  Salvator  Rofa  ;  16.  St  Agnes,  by  Doinmichmo ;  i  7. 
The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  by  Nicolas  PoulTin  ;  18.  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  by  Guido  ;  >9  and  20.  Jut- 
tice  and  Meeknefs,  by  Raphael ;  21.  The  Offspring  of  Love,  by  Guido  ;  22.  Cupid  ileeping,  by  the 
2,3.  Abraham  giving  up  the  Handmaid  Hagar,  bv  Guercino ;  24.  Ellher  a  Suppliant  before  Ahafuerus,  by  the 
fame;  25.  Jofeph  and  Potipliar’s  Wife,  by  Guido  ;  26.  Venus  Blindin;^  Cupid,  by  Titian  ;•  27.  Venus,  by  the 
fame  ;  28.  *Danae,  by  the  fame  ;  29.  Portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke ;  30.  The  Madonna,  by  Correg¬ 
gio  ;  31.  St  Cascilia,  by  Raphael  ;  32.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;  33.  Our  Savnour  appearing  to  his  Mother 
after  his  Refurredlion,  by  Guercino;  34.  A  Mother  and  Child,  by  Parmegiano;  35.  Ciipid  Meditating,  by 
Scliidoni  ;  36.  Laomedoii  King  of  Troy  detected  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  by  Salvator  Rofa  ;  37.  The  Death 
of  Dido,  by  Guercino  ;  38.  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Titian  ;  39.  Fortune,  by  Cxiiido  ;  40.  Cleopatia,  by  the 
fame;  41.  Two  Childrew  at  School,  by  Schidoni ;  42.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Correggio;  43.  Portrait  of  Kin^ 
Charles  1.  attended  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  Vandyke  ;  44.  Queen  Henrietta,  attended  by  the  1  mice  oj 
Wales,  and  holding  in  her  Arms  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the  fame  ;  45.  Apotheofis  of  the  Children,  by 

Well ;  46.  i  he  Annunciation,  by  Guido  ;  47.  Portrait  of  Raphael  Sancio  D’Urbino,  by  him.eL  ;  48.  Sappho^ 
by  Carlo  Dolci ;  49.  Our  Saviour  afleep,  by  Vandyke ;  50.  St  John  in  the  Defert,  by  Murillo. 
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to  US  at  any  rate;  thofe  that  lie  near  the  centre,  or  even 
a  great  way  from  it,  being  for  ever  hid.  One  rcafon 
why  we  cannot  penetrate  to  any  great  depth  is,  that  as 
we  go  down  the  air  becomes  foul,  loaded  with  perni¬ 
cious  vapours,  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  &c.  which  de- 
ilroy  the  miners,  and  there  is  no  poflibility  of*going  on. 
In  many  places,  however,  thefe  vapours  become  perni¬ 
cious  much  fooner  than  in  others,  particularly  where 
fulphureous  minerals  abound,  as  in  mines  of  metal,  coal, 
^c. 

But  however  great  dlfTerences  there  may  be  among 
the  under  ftrata,  the  upper  one  is  in  fome  refpeds  the 
fame  all  overnhe  globe,  at  lead  in  this  refpedl,  that 
it  is  fit  for  the  fupport  of  vejg^etables,  which  the  others 
are  not,  without  long  expoUire  to  the  air.  Properly 
fpeaklng,  indeed,  the  upper  ftratum  of  the  earth  all 
round,  is  compofed  of  the  pure  vegetable  mold,  though 
in  many  places  it  is  mixed  with  large  quantities  of 
other  ftrata,  as  clay,  fand,  gravel,  &c.  ;  and  hence  pro¬ 
ceed  the  differences  of  foils  fo  well  known  to  thofe  who 
pradife  agriculture. 

^  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by  fome  naturalifts,  that  the 
different  ftrata  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed  were 
originally  formed  at  the  creation,  and  have  continued 
in  a  manner  immutable  ever  fince  :  but  this  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  been  the  cafe,  fince  we  find  that  many  of  the 
ftrata  are  ftrangely  intermixed  with  each  other ;  the 
hones  of  animals  both  marine  and  terreftrial  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  at  great  depths  in  the  earth ;  beds  of 
oyfter-fhells  are  found  of  immenfe  extent  in  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  concerning  thefe  and  other  ftiell-fifh,  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  they  arc  generally  found  much  farther 
from  the  furface  than  the  bones  or  teeth  either  of  ma¬ 
rine  or  terreftrial  animals.  Neither  are  the  fhells  or 
other  remains  of  fifli  found  in  thofe  countries  adjoining 
to  the  feas  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  in  the  moft 
diftant  regions.  Mr  Whitehurft,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  many  different  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  whole  (hells  and  other  remains  or  exuvia  are  found 
in  England  ;  though  at  prefent  the  living  animals  are 
not  to  be  found  except  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Catjloguf.  of  Extrj^nfovs  Fossils^  Jljowlng  *where 
they  nvere  dug  up  ;  alfo  their  native  Climates,  Mqflly 
/elected  from  the  curious  Cabinet  of  Mr  Nrilson^  in 
King'ftreet,  Red-Lion  Square. 


0. 
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Their  names,  and  Places  where  found. 
Chambered  Nautilus.  Sheppy 
IflandR ;  Richmond  in  Surrey 
Sherbone  in  Dorfetfhire, 

‘TkVth  of  Sharks.  Sheppy  Ifland,  1 
Oxfordftiire,  Middlefex,  Surrey,  > 
Northamptonfhirc,  -  j 
Sea-Tortoise,  feveral  kinds;  the! 
HanvlfbdU  Loggerheady  and  Green  > 
fpecies.  Sheppy  Ifland,  -  j 
MangroveTreeOysters.  Shep-1 
py  Ifland,  -  ^  J 

Coxcomb  Tree  OvsTERs.  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Gloucefterfhire,  Oor- 
fetfliire,  and  Hanover,  -  _ 

VERTEBRJE^n^^PALATESO/  theOiL-1 
BEs.  Sheppy  Iflands,  and  many  > 
Either  pait  o*  T:  n;^land,  -  J 
VoL.XVlI.  Part  II. 


Native  Climate?. 
Chtnefe  Ocean y  and 
other  Parts  of  that 
great  fea, 

Eajl  and  In^ 
dies* 


] 


W ejl  Indies* 

IVeJl  Indies* 

Coojl  of  Guinea* 

EaJl  and  Wejl  In^ 
dies* 
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Their  names,  and  Places  where  found.  Native  Cifaiatcs. 
Crocodile.  Germany,  Derby-* 


tocobiLE.  Germany,  Derby- “J 
(hire,  Nottinghamfhire,  Oxford-  > 

(hire,  and  Yorkfliire,  -  j 

Oxford- 1  Eaf  and  Wef  In 


Alligator's  Teeth 
(hire,  Sheppy  Ifland, 

The  BandedBuccinum.  Oxford- 
fliirc,  and  the  Alps, 

The  Dipping-Snatl,  and  Star- 
Fish.  Sheppy  Ifland. 

Tail  Buccinum.  Sheppy  Ifland, 
Hordel  Cliff,  Hampihire, 


IVeJi  Indies 
IVeJl  Indies 


Indies, 
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Nothing  has  more  perplexed  thofe  who  undertake  to 
form  theories  of  the  earth  than  thefe  appearances.  Some 
have  at  once  boldly  alTertcd,  from  thefe  and  other  phe¬ 
nomena,  that  the  world  is  eternal.  Others. have  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  univerfal  deluge.  Some,  among  whom  is 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
ocean  and  dry  land  are  perpetually  ^^nging  places  ; 
that  for  many  ages  the  higheft  mounfains  hav:  been 
covered  with  water,  in  confequence  of  which  the  ma¬ 
rine  animals  juft  mentioned  were  generated  in  fuch  vail 
quantities,  that  the  waters  will  again  cover  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  the  habitable  part  of  the  earth  become  fea,  and 
the  fea  become  dry  land  as  before,  &c.  Others  have 
imagined  that  they  might  be  occafioned  by  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  &c.  which  confound  the  different  ftrata, 
and  often  intermix  the  productions  of  the  fea  with  thofe 
of  the  dry  land. 

Thefe  fubjeCts  have  been  difeuffed  under  the  article 
Earth,  to  which  therefore  we  refer  the  reader;  and 
(hall  conclude  with  fome  account  of  the  ftrata  in  thofe 
places  where  they  have  been  moft  particularly  obferved. 

Under  the  article  Natural  History,  Se^.  T.  it 
is  obferved,  that  the  upper  ftrata  of  the  earth  and  moun¬ 
tains  generally  conlift  of  rag-ftone,  the  next  of  flate, 
the  third  of  marble  filled  with  petrifactions,  the  fourth 
again  of  flate,  and  the  next  of  free  ftone.  But  we  are 
far  from  confidering  this  as  a  rule  which  holds  univer- 
fally.  The  ftrata  differ  exceedingly  in  a  great  number 
of  places ;  fome  inftances  of  which  we  (hall  give  from 
Mr  Whitehurft. — At  Alfreton  Cornmon  in  Derbyfhire,  Tnquhyln* 
the  ftrata  are,  .  i  ?  ^  to  the  Ori* 


A  Tasle  of  the  at  A  if  reton  Common, 

Numb. 

1  Clay  - 

2  RATCHRLhy fragments  of font 

3  Bind  indurated  clay 

4  Stone,  argil Ir.ceaus  concreted  clay 

5  Bind 

6  Bind  .  -  • 

7  Stone,  a  Had  colour 

8  Bind  -  -  - 

Stone  -  -  - 

Bind  -  -  * 

Bind  .... 

12  Coal  -  -  - 

13  Bind  .  .  - 

14  Stone  - 

15  Stone 

16  Bind  -  -  - 

Smutt,  a  Hack  fuhjiantey  refemhllng 

ftratum  of  coaUduJl  -  j 


9 

10 

11 


ginal  State 
and  Forma-* 
tion  of  the 

Feet.  inch. 

7  o  ,  all" 

9  O  ‘ 

*3-  4 

6  o 

8  8 
25  o 

5  o 
2  o 
2  o 
5  o 
5  o 

I  6 
I  6 

23  o 
14  o 

7  o 
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Strata. 


Numb, 

18  Bind 

19  Stone 

20  Bind 

21  Coal 
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A  Table  of  the  Strata  at  West  Hallam. 

Feet.  Inch. 


Numb. 

j  Clay 

2  Bind 

3  Smutt  ^  "  j  / 

4CLUNCH,  or  Indurated  clay 

5  Bind 


7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
1 2 

H 

16 

17 

18 

^9 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Stone 

Bind 

Stone 

Bind 

Stone 

Bind 

Shale 

Bin^d 

Shale  -  - 

Clun(^i,/o/?^  and  fometimes  canh 
Soft  Coal 

Clay  -  "  / 

Soft  Coal 

Clunch  and  Bind 

Coal 

Bind 

Strengf  hroad  Bind 
Coal 


Mr  Forfter  has  given  an  account  of  fome  of  the  ftra- 
ta  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  the  fubftaiice  of  which  may 
■  l)e  feen  in  the  following  table. 

South  Georgia. 

j.  No  foil,  except  in  a  few  ctevices  of  the  rocks. 

2.  Ponderous  (late,  with  fome  irony  particles,  in  hori- 
zontal  llrata,  perpendicularly  interfeaed  with  veins 
of  quartz. 

Southern  IJle  of  New  Zealand. 

J.  Fine  light  black  mould,  in  fome  places  nine  inches 
deep,  but  generally  not  fo  much. 

An  ar  gillaceous  fubftance,  nearly  related  to  the  clafs 


2. 


of  Falcons,  turned  into  earth  by  the  adtion  of  the 

in  oblique 


if  it  had 


3.  The  fame  fubftance  farther  indurated, 
ftrata,  generally  dipping  to  the  fouth. 

Easter  Island. 

1 .  Reddifh-brown  dufty  mould,  looking  as 
been  burnt. 

a.  Burnt  rocks,  refembling  flags  or  drofs  and  other 
volcanic  matters. 

Marquesas. 

1.  Clay  mixed  with  mould. 

3.  An  earthy  argillaceous  fubftance  mixed  with  larras 
and  puzzolana. 

Otaheite. 

The  Ihores  are  coral  rock,  extending  from  the  reef  en¬ 
circling  thefe  ifles  to  the  very  high  water-mark. 
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Feet.  Inch.  There  begins  the  fand,  formed  , in  fome  places  from  Strata. 
138  O  fmall  (hells  and  rubbed  pieces  of  coral ;  but  in  others 

3  O  the  ftiores  are  covered  with  blackifh  fand,  confiding 

20  O  of  the  former  fort  mixed  with  black,  fometimes  glit- 

16  o  tering,  particles  of  mica,  and  here  and  there  fome 

y  4  particles  of  the  refra^Iory  iron  ores  called  in  Eng- 

- — —  land  Skim,  the  ferrum  micaceum  of  Linnoeus,  and 

Kall  the  molyhddsnum  [puma  /upi  of  the  fame  author. 

The  plains  from  the  (bores  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
are  covered  v/ith  a  very  fine  thick  ftratum  of  black 
mould,  mixed  with  the  above-mentioned  fand,  which 
the  natives  manure  with  (kells.  The  firft  and  lower 
range  of  hills  are  formed  of  a  red  ochreous  earth, 
fometimes  fo  intenfely  red,  that  the  natives  ufe  it  to 
paint  their. canoes  and  cloth.  The  higher  hills  con- 
lift  of  a  hard,  compadl,  and  (lift'  clayey  fubftance, 
hardening  into  (lone  when  out  of  the  reach  ot  the  fun 
and  air.  At  the  top  of  the  valleys,  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  are  large  maffes  ot  coarfe  granite  ftones 
of  various  mixtures ;  in  one  place  are  pillars  of  a 
grey,  folid  bafaltes  ;  and,  in  i'everal  others,  fragments 
of  black  bafaltes. 

Friendly  Islands  and  New  Hebrides. 

The  fame  with  the  above. 

Mallicollo. 

Yellowifh  clay  mixed  with  common  fand. 

Tafina,  a  Folcanic  IJland, 

The  chief  ftrata  here  are  clay  mixed  with  aluminous 
earth,  interfperfed  with  lumps  of  pure  chalk.  I  he 
ftrata  of  the  clay  are  about  fix  inches,  deviating  very 
little  from  the  horizontal  line. 

New  Caledonia  and  the  adjacent  Ifles. 

The  (bores  confift  of  ftiell-fand,  and  particles  of  quartz; 
the  foil  in  the  plains  a  black  mould  mixed  with  this 
fand.  The  ftdes  of  the  hills  compofed  of  a  yellovr 
ochreous  clay,  richly  fpangled  with  fmall  particles  of 
cat'filver,  or  a  whitifti  kind  of  daze,  the  mica  argentea 
of  Linnaeus.  The  higher  parts  of  the  hills  confift 
of  a  (lone  called  by  the  German  mivitrs  gejleljletn,  com¬ 
pofed  of  quartz  and  great  lumps  of  the  above  cat- 
filver.  The  latter  is  fometimes  of  an  intenfely  red  or 
orange  colour,  by  means  of  an  iron  ochre. 

‘‘  From  the  above  account,  ‘‘  fays  Mr  Forfter,’’  it 
appears,  I  think,  evidently,  that  all  the  high  tropical 
ides  of  the  South  Sea  have  been  fubjedl  to  the  adlion 
of  volcanoes.  Pyritical  and  fulphureous  fubftances, 
together  with  a  few  iron-ftones,  and  fome  veftiges  of 
copper,  are  no  doubt  found  in  feveral  of  them :  but 
the  mountains  of  New  Caledonia  are  the  moft  likely  to 
contain  the  richeft  metallic  veins  ;  and  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  I  fufpe(^,  may  be  formed  of  the  mountains  in  New 
!Zealand.’' 

In  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy,  and  for  fome  miles 
round  that  place,  there  is  the  moft  fingular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ftrata  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  From  the 
furface  of  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  14  feet,  they  meet 
with  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  Being 
come  to  that  depth,  they  find  paved  ftreets,  artificers 
fhops,  floors  of  houfes,  and  feveral  pieces  of  inlaid  work. 
After  thefe  ruins  they  find  a  very  (olid  earth,  which 
one  would  think  had  never  been  removed  ;  but  a  little 
lower  they  find  it  black  and  mar(hy,  and  full  of  briars. 
Sinrnior  Ramazzinl  in  one  place  found  a  heap  of  wheat 
entire  at  the  depth  of  24  feet ;  in  another,  he  found 

filbert- 
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filbert  trees  with  their  nuts.  At  the  depth  of  about  in  a  place  called /'«>'.■«.  The  two did  not  cona. 

■  "  •  .  mand  toffether,  but  took  their  turns  day  by  day  •  - 

,  r  tt  ^  .  1  1*  XT _  < 


Strath 


feet,  they  Hnd  a  bed  of  chalk,  about  11  feet  deep, 
which'  cuts.very  .eahly  ;  after  this  a  bed  of  marfhy  earth 
of  about  two  feet,  nd.xed  with  rufhes,  leaves,  and 
branches.  After  tl.i^  bed  comes  another  of  chalk, 
nearly  of  the  fame  thlcknefs  ;  and  which  ends  at  the 
depth  of  42  feet.  'This  is  followed  by  another  bed  of 
mardiy  earth  like  the  former ;  after  which  comes  a  new 
chalk  bed,  but  thinner,  v^rhich  alfo  has  a  marfliy  bed 
underneath  it.  Fhis  ends  at  the  depth  Oi  6j  feet , 


wc  find  from  Herodotus  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  Some- Strawberry^ 
times  indeed,  as  when  a  perfon  was  found  of  merit 
vaflly  fuperior,  and  exceedingly  famed  in  war,  the  com¬ 
mand  was  given  to  him  alone  :  bat  it  was  ever  a  rule, 
not  to  put  any  perfon  in  the  office  but  whofe  eft; it  :  was 
in  Attica,  and  who  had  children,  tliat  there  mi  he  be 
fome  holla  ^es  and  fccurities  for  his  conduct  and  fideli¬ 
ty.  Conflantine  the  Great,  befides  many  other  priv’ 


unoerncaLn  ir.  j  au  cuv  v/  j  ,  ^  ,  •  r  v  1  x  ‘1  v 

after  which  they  find  fand  mingled  with  Imall  gravel,  leges  granted  to  the  city  of  Athens,  honourecl  its 

and  feveral  marine  fliells.  riils  liratum  is  ufually  about  chief  magillrate  with  the  title  of 


five  feet  deep,  and  underneath  it  is  a  vail  refervoir  of 
water.  It  is  on  account  of  this  water  that  the  foil  is 
fo  frequently  dug,  and  the  flrata  fo  well  known  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  After  coming  to  the  fandy  bottom 
above-mentioned,  the  workmen  pierce  the  ground  with 
a  terebra  or  auger,  when  the  water  immediately  fpriiigs 
up  with  great  force,  and  fills  the  vvell  to  the  brim. 
The  flow  is  perpetual,  and  neither  increalcs  by  rain, 
iior  decreafes  by  drought.  Sometimes  the  auger  meets 
with  great  trees,  which  give  the  workmen  much  trouble  ; 
they  alio  fometimes  fee  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  weils 
great  bones,  coals,  flints,  and  pieces  of  iron. 

It  has  been  averted  by  forne,  that  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity  of  the  flrata  conflantly  increafe  d  with  the  depth 
from  the  furface.  Hut  HrJL'^Vdhj  in  his  Natural  Hi- 
ilory  of  Lancafhire,  fpeaking  of  the  coal-pits,  denies 
the  flrata  to  lie  according  to  the  law's  of  gravitation; 
obferv^lng,  that  the  flrata  there  are  firll  a  bed  of  marie, 
then  free-ftone,  next  iron-ilone,  then  coal,  or  channel 
mire,  then  fome  'other  flrata,  then  coal  again,  &c. 
This  .determined  Mr  Derham  to  make  a  nicer  inquiry 
into  the  matter :  accordingly,  in  1712,  he  caufed  di- 
vers  places  to  be  bored,  laying  the  feveral  flrata  by 
themfelves  ;  and  afterwards  determined  ver)^  carefully 
their  fpecific  gravity.  The  relult  was,  that  in  his  yaid 


nas  Dux. 

STil  VTH,  in  the  Scottifh  language,  fignifiea  a  lung 
narrovvvalley,  with  a  river  running  along  the  bottom 

STRAl'HEARN,  a  beautiful  and  extcnfive  valley 
in  Perthfhire,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lolty  rid.^e 
of  mountains  called  the  G  ram  plans,  A  on  the  founh  by 
the  Ochils,  which  are  rounded  on  the  tops  and  covered 
wuth  verdure.  It  is  called  Strathearn  from  the  river 
Earn,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it  from  w'efl  to 
tail  for  about  30  miles.  On  each  fide  of  the  banks  of 
this  beautibil  flream  are  many  villages  and  country-feats 
difiinguiflied  for  romantic  fituations.  Were  we  to  finglc 
out  any  of  the  villages,  we  would  mention  Crieff,  wnicii 
Hands  on  a  fine  Hoping  ground  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Earn,  and  has  been  much  admired  by  travellers  for 
its  fituation,  and  the  variety,  contrail,  finguhrity,  and 
beauty  of  the  profpect  which  it  affords. 

STRATHNAVER,  a  fubdivifioa  or  dillria  of  the 
county  of  Sutheiland  in  Scotland ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  ocean,  on  the  cafl  by  Caithnefs,  on  the 
fouth  by  Sutherland  properly  fo  called,  and  on  the  weft 
partly  by  Rofs  and  partly  by  the  ocean. 

STRATIOTES,  Water-soldier,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  polyandria^ 
and  to  the  order  of  htxagynhi ;  and  in 


their  fpecific  gravity.  1  he  relult  was,  mat  in  ms  ydiu  lu  ,  , 

the  ftrata  wefe  j^radually  fpecifically  heavier  and  heavier  tern  ranging  under  the  hrtt  order,  Ife  three 

.  .  ti  K.rt-  nlarp  dishvllous :  thc  periani-hium  IS  trifid.  i  here  are  three 
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the  lower  and  lower  they  went;  but  in  another  place 
in  his  fields,  he  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the 

fpecific  gravitic’'*-  ^  ,  1  • 

Acquainting  the  Royal  Society  therewith,  their  ope- 
rator  Mr  Haukfbee  was  ordered  to  try  the  ftrata  o*  a 
coal  pit,  which  he  did  to  the  depth  of  30  ftrata  :  the 
tiiickr.efs  and  fpecific  gravity  of  each  whereof  he  gives 
ns  in  a  table  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  ;  and 
'  from  the  v.'hole  makes  this  inference,  that  it  evidently 


diphyllous  :  the  perlanthiiim  is  trIfid.  There  are  three 
petals,  and  the  berry  is  lix-celled  and  inferior.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  the  aloidcs,  the  acoroldes,  and  ah U 
moides.  The  a.'oUa  alone  is  of  Britilh  extraaion, 
which  is  alfo  called  the  ’uj  iter  aloe,  or  freJh-oxiater  JolSer. 
The  root  confifts  of  long  fibres  tufted  at  the  ends.  The 
leaves  are  thick,  triangular,  pointed,  and  prickly  at  the 
edres.  The  flowers  are  white  and  floating  on  the  w^. 
ter,'  and  bloffom  in  June.  This  plant  may  be  feen  m 


trom  trie  v.'noie  maK.es  LUIS  - ,  ,  „„  1 

appears  the  gravities  of  the  feveral  ftrata  ^e  in  no.  ® jj;]  f  of  Lampfacus, difciple and 
manner  of  order,  but  purely  cafual,  as  if  mixed  by  f^olVl'^ 

deceiving  and  furprifimt  an  enemy.  .  lie  awCients  ucdiu  .  t  r - ...a* 


moft  mature  inveftigations,  he  fupported  that-nature  was 
inanimate,  and  that  there  was  no  god  but  nature,  ^ee 
Plastic  Nature).  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Pto- 
lemv  Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered  his  abilities 
and'  learning,  but  alfo  rewarded  his  labours  with  un¬ 
bounded  liberality.  He  wrote  different  treatifes,  aE 


very  much  in  ftratagems  ;  the  modpns  wage  war  more 
openly,  and  on  the  fquare.  Frontinus  has  made  a  col- 
leftion  of  the  ancient  ftratagems  of  war.  ^ 

STRATEGUS,  in  antiquity,  an  olhcer 

among  the  Athenians,  whereof  there  were  two  chofen 
yearly,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  ftate.  ^ 

Plutarch  fays,  there  was  one  chofen  from  out  ot jac  in  botany.  See  FraG-VRia 

made  the  choice  ;  and  that  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year,  ^ 
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E  R  R  A  T  AO 

VoL.  III.  p.  124.  col.  s.  1.  II.  For  «  yet  brouglit,”,  read  “  not  yet  brought.” 
p.  258.  col.  1 .  1.  2o»  For  “  in  the  50th,”  read  “  in  the  5  7th.’ * 

VoL.  IX.  p.  470.  col.  I.  1.  20.  A  correfpondent  fays,  for  »  fummer  aflizes,”  read  «  fpring  affizes.” 

VoL.  X.  p.  7.  col.  2.  1.  22.  from  bottom.  For  ifofceles  rc^^adprle/Vread  «  u 

p.  1 19.  col.  1. 1.  13.  from  bottom.  For  read  «  wangle, 

p.  471.  col.  2.  1.  27.  For  prevents/’  read  “  perverts.” 

col:  1: 1:  ;-,f'”Fo‘’“rm,”  S' .'t.”"'""  “  '• » •» 

Voc.  xni.  p.  col.  c.  1.  «».■•  cod  ..  .He 

Voi,  XIV.  p.  67.,  col.  2.  1.  27.  For  “  St  Claget,”  read  »  Dr  Claget.” 

'  VoL.  XVI.  p.  ,96.  col.  2.  1.  23.  Inftead  of  the  fentence  beginning  with  »  In  the  mean  time,”  read  «  0„ 

the  9th -June  Admiral  Montague  fell  in  with  the  FrmrK  ?  • 

to  port,  amounting  to  19  fa/of  the  line.” 
p.  682.  col.  I.  1.  37.  For  “  Milan,”  read  “  Mifnaw.” 

p.  696.  col.  2.  1.  3.  For  »  read  «  ;”  and  for  “  read  «  <rx.,r.^«,.M 

VOL.XVII.  p.  180.  col.  2.  1.  16.  frombbttom.  For ‘‘ covers  them,”  read  «  it  covers  ” 

p.  524.  col.  2.  1.  12.^  For  “  where/’  read  “^hen.” 

P*  533*  col.  a.  1.  30.  After  the  word  likewife”  add  **  pofTible 

■p.'  I7?;  c“!:  1 1; 'ToftX  *0^:;^“““' 

p.  678.  col.  2.  1.  12.  For  “  ecvytkoc/^  read 

p.  728.  col,  2.  1.  18.  For  <<  Balydrenc/’  read  <<  Balydrone.” 

p.  729*  col*  1*  41*  For  1669/’  read  ^7^9*’’  ^  ^ 
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